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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1967 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1967) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 

Rev. John E. Huss, minister, Charles- 
ton Heights Baptist Church, Charleston, 
S. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, we have reason 
to express profound gratitude to Thee 
every day of our lives. Whenever we 
think, there is a desire to thank. Dur- 
ing this 1967 Thanksgiving season we 
wish to express special gratitude. May 
our thanks be as fervent for mercies re- 
ceived, as our petitions for blessings we 
seek. 

Help us to exalt Thee as did the Psalm- 
ist who burst into praise and was con- 
strained to say: O Lord, our Lord, how 
excellent is Thy name in all the earth.” 

We are thankful for America, a na- 
tion born in revolution and now engaged 
in an agonizing struggle to guarantee 
freedom and prevent the enslavement of 
a people on the other side of the world. 
Father, console and comfort those whose 
minds are filled with precious memories 
of those who have given their lives for 
our country. 

We pray for the President of these 
United States and for all the men and 
women who share the burden of respon- 
sibility in high office. Bestow upon this 
leadership divine guidance in the deci- 
sions they constantly make. Give to them 
a strength equal to the task. Provide for 
them relaxation that renews. Inspire 
their thinking so that a trail may be 
blazed to bring a just and honorable 
peace that will end the dilemma in Viet- 
nam. 

With love for Thee and loyalty to our 
country we humbly offer this petition in 
the name of Jesus Christ. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, November 
21, 1967, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
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ing business, and that statements therein 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the minute 
preceding the vote on the pending busi- 
ness at 11 a.m., the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] be recognized to pro- 
pound questions concerning the schedule 
for the remainder of the day and next 
week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
two nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur Christopher, Jr., of the 
District of Columbia, to be associate 
judge of the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin in the chair). Without objection, 
the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LAND 
AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Alfred P. Love to be a member 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confir- 
mation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 779 and 780. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATIONS UPON ATTORNEYS’ 
FEES BEFORE U.S. ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCY PROCEEDINGS 


The bill (S. 1073) to remove arbitrary 
limitations upon attorneys’ fees for serv- 
ices rendered in proceedings before ad- 
ministrative agencies of the United 
States, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1073 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) to 
the extent that any provision of law here- 
tofore enacted or any rule or regulation 
heretofore adopted by any administrative 
agency (1) imposes upon any attorneys’ fees 
any limitation to a prescribed amount or to 
a prescribed maximum percentage of any 
award made in any administrative proceed- 
ing, or (2) authorizes an agency in its dis- 
cretion to determine attorneys’ fees or to ap- 
prove attorneys’ fees charged for the rendi- 
tion of such services in any administrative 
proceeding; or (3) imposes any penalty or 
sanction upon any attorney who charges, 
contracts for, or receives any fee in excess of 
any such limitation for the rendition of 
services in connection with any administra- 
tive proceedings, such provision of law, rule, 
or regulation shall have no force or effect 
after the effective date of this Act. 

(b) In any proceedings heretofore subject 
to any provision of law or rule or regulation 
referred to in (a) above, an administrative 
agency may hereafter provide, by published 
rule or regulation, than an attorney shall, 
at the conclusion of such proceedings, file 
with the agency the amount of fee charged 
in connection with his services rendered in 
such proceedings. 

(c) After the fee information is filed by an 
attorney under (b) above, an agency may 
determine, in accordance with such pub- 
lished rules or regulations as it may provide, 
that such fee charged is excessive. If, after 
notice to the attorney of this determination, 
the agency and the attorney fail to agree 
upon a fee, the agency may, within ninety 
days after receipt of the information re- 
quired by (b) above, petition the United 
States district court in the district in which 
the attorney maintains an office, and the 
court shall determine a reasonable fee for 
the services rendered by the attorney. 

(d) As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “administrative agency” 
means any executive department or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, any inde- 
pendent administration, board, or commis- 
sion of the Government, and any wholly 
owned Government corporation. 
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(2) The term administrative proceeding” 
means any application made to, and any 
formal or informal proceeding, conference, 
or meeting conducted by, any administra- 
tive agency or any officer or employee thereof 
for or in connection with the submission, 
consideration, determination, adjudication, 
or review of any claim against the United 
States or any demand or request for any 
monetary or other benefit or privilege under 
any statute of the United States. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the third month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 795), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill was first introduced by Senator 
McClellan, of Arkansas, on March 15, 1965 
(S. 1522) for the purpose of removing arbi- 
trary limitations which are now placed upon 
attorneys’ fees for services rendered before 
certain administrative agencies of the United 
States. In a statement on behalf of his bill, 
Senator McClellan said: 

“I introduced this bill (S. 1522) to correct 
what I consider to be inequities in the allow- 
ance of attorneys’ fees in proceedings before 
certain administrative agencies. Many of the 
existing limitations * * * are a direct out- 
growth of the depression years. The maxi- 
mum amount now allowable reflects the gen- 
eral attitude of that time.” 

Senator McClellan’s bill as amended, passed 
the Senate on June 13, 1966. (See S. Rept. 
1233, 89th Cong., second sess.) In the 90th 
Congress, on February 26, 1967, Senator Mc- 
Clellan reintroduced his bill (S, 1073) in the 
identical form as had previously passed the 
Senate. The bill would repeal all existing 
statutory and agency limitations on attor- 
neys’ fees. It would permit attorneys to enter 
into fee contracts with their client, subject 
only to subsequent review by an administra- 
tive agency of the United States to determine 
if the fee charged is excessive. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The general rule followed by American 
courts is that attorneys’ fees “are not ordi- 
narily recoverable in the absence of a statute 
or enforceable contract providing therefor” 
(Arcambel v. Wiseman, 3 Dall. 306 (1796); 
Fleischmann Distilling Corporation v. Maier 
Brewing Co., 386 U.S. 714 (1967) ). 

There are today many statutes and agency 
rules and regulations which now impose 
limitations on attorneys’ fees charged clients 
for services rendered in connection with ad- 
ministrative proceedings. (See p. 6 for list 
compiled by the American Bar Foundation.) 
These limitations can be grouped into three 
general types: 

(1) Fixed dollar limitations—such as a $10 
fee for handling certain Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration cases; 

(2) Fixed percentage limitations—such as 
the 10-percent limitation for handling claims 
before the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission; and 

(3) Administrative discretion Umitations— 
such as exercised by the Social Security 
Administration. 

The origin of these statutory fee limita- 
tions is rooted in the desire of the Congress 
to protect individual members of the public 
from unconscionable representatives or 
agents, whether lawyers or not, and to insure 
that particular funds made available for spe- 
cial legislative purposes, such as veterans’ 
benefits, social security, or restitution to In- 
dians, are directed toward those purposes 
with absolute minimum diversion on account 
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of claims of lawyers, agents, or other repre- 
sentatives, Furthermore, the Congress was 
interested in discouraging champerty. Ac- 
cording to Justice Brandeis, “Congress has 
sought both to prevent the stirring up of 
unjust claims against the Government and 
to reduce the temptation to adopt improper 
methods of prosecution which contracts for 
large fees contingent upon success have 
sometimes been supposed to encourage.” 
(Calhoun v. Massie, 258 US. 170, at 173-174, 
1920. The Court in this case, and in a series 
of such cases, held these fee limitation 
clauses constitutional. It was the opinion of 
the Court that the Congress has power to 
attach conditions to the pensions it chooses 
to award, and thus lawyers were not deprived 
of due process of law.) 

Thus, when Congress enacted a new pen- 
sion bill early in the Civil War, it included a 
$5 fee limitation for presentation of a claim. 
The rationalization for this limitation was 
on grounds of the rapacity of attorneys and 
agents, the naivete of the average pensioner, 
and the simplicity of the administrative 
procedure involved. Two years later, in 1864, 
this fee cause was repealed in favor of a pro- 
vision allowing a maximum fee of $10 for all 
services rendered in securing a pension. 

The legislative history of the various fee 
limitations which S. 1073 would remove is 
significant only by the almost total absence 
of attention given to the problem in congres- 
sional hearings and reports. No doubt, many 
fee limitation clauses were added as an ad 
hoc response to evils, or imagined evils, 
which may not necessarily have existed in 
the bulk of cases to which the clauses apply. 
The committee is of the opinion that, in too 
many instances, the fee rider has been auto- 
matically added without debate in Congress 
and with little, if any, protest from the bar. 

Hearings on S. 1522 were held on Febru- 
ary 28, 1966, before the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure. One 
dominant theme raised by representatives 
of the bar was that the existing system of 
arbitrary limitations on attorneys’ fees not 
only is a breach of normal attorney-client 
relationships, but also is the best 
interests of the claimant himself. Indeed, as 
representatives of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation informed the subcommittee, “the 
right or privilege of being represented by 
counsel in a Federal administrative pro- 
ceeding becomes hollow * * * if the private 
party is prohibited from paying his attorney 
other than a subnormal fee. Retaining one’s 
own counsel is a private right which deserves 
safeguarding in fact as well as in theory.” 

The committee is of the opinion that, 
in many instances, the existing limitations 
on attorneys’ fees deprive a claimant of 
counsel of his own choosing. Abraham Lin- 
coln has said that a lawyer’s time and advice 
are his stock in trade. And representatives of 
the bar were frank to admit that—except for 
motives of charity—a lawyer cannot afford 
to take a case where he may not even be 
reimbursed for his actual, out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

During the course of the hearing, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration suggested that the 
bill “presents the basic question as to 
whether an individual claiming veterans’ 
benefits should be encouraged to obtain an 
attorney to present his claim, with the re- 
sultant expense, or whether he should be 
encouraged to utilize the representation al- 
ternatives now available to him, which in- 
volve no cost on his part.” 

Meritorious as this statement may appear, 
S. 1073 is not intended to present a claim- 
ant with a choice of alternate remedies. The 
committee is most cognizant of the excellent 
representation which the many veterans’ or- 
ganizations provide, and S. 1073 would not 
be interpreted so as to deprive these organi- 
zations of any of their activities. In this con- 
nection, S. 1073 is intended merely to remove 
any existing arbitrary limitations on attor- 
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neys’ fees so that if legal assistance becomes 
necessary—and if the claimant so desires— 
competent counsel can be obtained. 

It must also be noted that, whereas in 
the area of veterans’ affairs there are many 
professional veterans’ organizations offering 
claims assistance, no such similar organiza- 
tions exist in the many other areas to which 
S. 1073 will apply. 

During the course of the subcommittee 
hearings, representatives of the Social Se- 
curity Administration and the Department 
of the Interior opposed enactment of such 
an attorney fee bill. The committee believes 
that most objections were met by the addi- 
tion of the amendments to S. 1522, which 
are now incorporated into S. 1073. Addition- 
ally, the Department of Justice, in a letter 
dated February 28, 1966, informed the com- 
mittee that it, “agrees with the general 
approach of S. 1522, in its abolition of across- 
the-board limitations on attorneys’ fees and 
services rendered in proceedings before Fed- 
eral administrative agencies.” 

The committee accordingly is of the opin- 
ion that S. 1073 effects a balancing of the 
interests of all parties concerned; namely, 
the individual claimant under a Federal 
statute, his private lawyer, and the Govern- 
ment itself. 


WHAT 5. 1073 WOULD DO 

S. 1073 would 

1. Abolish fixed dollar amount, maximum 
percentage of award, and administrative dis- 
cretion types of limitation on attorneys’ fees 
in administrative proceedings. 

2. Allow attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in administrative proceedings to be set 
initially in the course of normal attorney- 
client relationships. 

3. Allow agencies in their discretion to 
establish procedures for the disclosure of 
attorneys’ fees in those cases where existing 
arbitrary limitations will be abolished. 

4. Enable agencies in such cases to chal- 
lenge any attorney’s fee on grounds of its 
excessiveness and to petition an appropriate 
Federal district court if agreement on a 
proper fee within a reasonable time is not 
reached. 

5. Leave unchanged the fee situation in 
administrative proceedings unaffected by the 
abolition of arbitrary limitations on at- 
torneys’ fees. 


PROHIBITING COERCION IN SOLICT- 
TATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


The bill (S. 1036) to protect mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States by prohibiting coercion in the so- 
licitation of charitable contributions and 
the purchase of Government securities 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


S. 1036 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
commissioned officer, as defined in section 
101, title 10, United States Code, or any mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces acting or purporting 
to act under his authority to coerce, or at- 
tempt to coerce, any member of the Armed 
Forces to invest his earnings in bonds or 
other obligations or securities issued by the 
United States or any of its departments or 
agencies, or to make donations to any in- 
stitution or cause of any kind: Provided, 
however, That nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prohibit any 
commissioned officer or any member of the 
Armed Forces acting or purporting to act 
under his authority from calling meetings or 
taking any action appropriate to afford to 
any member of the Armed Forces of the 
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United States the opportunity voluntarily to 
invest his earnings in bonds or other obliga- 
tions or securities issued by the United 
States or any of its departments or agencies 
or voluntarily to make donations to any in- 
stitution or cause of any kind. 

Sec, 2. Any commissioned officer as defined 
in section 101, title 10, United States Code, 
or any member of the Armed Forces acting 
or purporting to act under his authority who 
willfully violates any of the provisions of this 
Act, shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
796), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill is intended to prohibit coercive 
practices that have some times occurred in 
the Armed Forces during campaigns to sell 
savings bonds and to solicit charitable 
donations. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


During the past five Congresses the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary has con- 
ducted extensive investigations into various 
types of governmental activity involving in- 
vasions of privacy of civilian and military 
employees of the U.S. Government. 

Of the violations of individual rights 
found by the subcommittee, some of the 
worst occurred in connection with tech- 
niques employed to secure participation in the 
periodic campaigns to sell Government sav- 
ings bonds and to solicit contributions to 
charity drives, 

As a result of the abuses discovered dur- 
ing these studies, legislation was introduced 
in the 89th Congress and again in the 90th 
Congress to protect Government employees 
in their basic rights to privacy. S. 1035, which 
was intended to prevent coercive practices 
against civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, was approved by the Senate on Sep- 
tember 13 by a vote of 79 to 4. Section 1(h) 
of that bill is similar to S. 1036, which is a 
companion bill designed to protect members 
of the Armed Forces against coercion to par- 
ticipate in bond sales or to donate to charity. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The files of the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights are replete with correspond- 
ence from members of the Armed Forces 
complaining about the pressures used 
against them to participate in purchasing 
bonds or in contributing to various causes. 

Among the threats, reprisals, and punish- 
ment are these: denials of leave to service- 
men departing for Vietnam, refusal of week- 
end passes, detrimental reports that mar a 
serviceman's record and often impede his 
advancement, official threats of denial of 
promotion, and assignment of unpleasant 
duties or undesirable working hours. The 
extent of reprisals varies with the ingenuity 
and imagination of the persons responsible 
for filling the quotas. 

Coercion and pressure tactics are forbid- 
den Officially by policies of the Department 
of Defense. But it is impractical by admin- 
istrative action to police the violations of 
the principle of voluntary participation. It 
is extremely difficult to investigate and cor- 
rect instances of coercion because most of 
the pressures are applied orally and thus 
are impossible to verify conclusively and be- 
cause most of the complainants ask that 
their names not be used to avoid punishment 
by the superiors in the chain of command 
whose actions were the subject of the com- 
plaint. 
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The committee does not wish to discour- 
age thrift or charitable contributions, and 
the bill makes clear that there is no pro- 
hibition against action to give members of 
the Armed Forces an opportunity to invest 
their earnings in bonds voluntarily or to 
make voluntary contributions. But the com- 
mittee is convinced that much of the activity 
in this area is excessive to the point of in- 
timidation, The committee expects that not 
many members of the Armed Forces will be 
prosecuted under the authority of this bill, 
but the bill should act as a deterrent against 
the kinds of abuses that have been estab- 
lished. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR LONG OF 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this occasion, before the vote on 
the unfinished business, the social secu- 
rity bill, is concluded, to express my ad- 
miration and gratification to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the deputy majority leader and 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. The outstanding skill he has 
shown in managing this most compre- 
hensive, difficult, and technical bill, for 
the past week will remain as a lasting 
impression on the minds of all Senators. 

He has conducted himself with great 
dignity, decorum, understanding, and 
tolerance. He has been able to answer 
the questions raised with clarity and 
skill. He is to be commended for conduct- 
ing, in the highest traditions of the 
Senate, the type of management which 
we all admire and appreciate, especially 
when a bill of this magnitude is before 
us. Its carefully drawn provisions repre- 
sent a major achievement for the count- 
less number of Americans who will bene- 
fit. But the real achievement today is 
the one about to occur when the Senate 
votes to pass H.R. 12080. This will be 
Senator Lona’s achievement; one he can 
add to his already abundant record in 
the service of the Nation. 

I should also like to extend my com- 
mendation to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Finance, who, although he 
had some very strong differences of opin- 
ion, did not in any way delay the work 
of the Senate. He expressed his views 
with clarity and decisiveness, with deep 
sincerity and conviction. He made a dis- 
tinct and enriching contribution. His 
deep understanding of the many facets 
of our social security system, his knowl- 
edge of the many provisions of this bill 
were of immense assistance. 

There are others who are to be com- 
mended. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the others on the 
committee deserve praise for their strong 
efforts both in committee and here in 
the Chamber. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is to be singled out 
for his outstanding contribution. He 
urged his views with great conviction and 
sincerity though they differed in many 
respects from those of a majority of the 
Senate: The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] similarly deserves the praise of 
the Senate for again manifesting his 
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deep and abiding devotion to our elderly 
citizens. 

I particularly wish to note the contri- 
bution of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern] whose profound in- 
terest in and strong support for this 
vitally important measure has served 
immensely to assure what I am certain 
will be an overwhelming success. His co- 
operation throughout the consideration 
of the measure was splendid. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RIS] shares the gratitude of the Senate 
for his diligence and efforts in behalf of 
this measure, as do the Senators from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE and Mr. BAYH], the 
Senators from New York [Mr. Javrrs and 
Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER]. They, along with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] and others, urged their views 
clearly and articulately, offered amend- 
ments which often met the approval of 
the Senate and generally helped to make 
the discussion and debate on this bill of 
the highest caliber and in the best tradi- 
tions of the Senate. 

So again, to Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lone, to the committee which he so ably 
chairs and to the Senate goes the heart- 
felt thanks of the leadership, and the 
thanks of a grateful nation for co- 
operating so magnificently to ready the 
sweeping improvements of the social se- 
curity program and the other benefits 
proposed in H.R. 12080 for final disposi- 
tion—a disposition, I am confident, that 
will be highly, highly favorable. It will 
be a lasting credit to this body. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
under the provisions of Public Law 81- 
754, appoints the following Senator to 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission: Senator PELL. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Pres- 
ident, under the provisions of Public Law 
170 of the 74th Congress, appoints the 
following Senator to attend the Interpar- 
liamentary Union meeting, to be held at 
Rome, Italy, on December 3-9, 1967: 
Senator Lauschx. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1031) to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 910. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Patrick E. Eagan; 

S. 1367. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prevent terminations of oil 
and gas leases in cases where there is a nom- 
inal deficiency in the rental payment, and 
to authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated by 
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operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 2760. An act for the relief of Sondra 
D. Shaw; 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D.; 

H.R. 4818. An act for the relief of O. P. 
Becken; 

H.R. 4819. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Heneman; 

H.R. 4820. An act for the relief of Sylvan 
H. Miller; 

H.R. 4821. An act for the relief of Arnold 
E. Remmen; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R, 6890. An act for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H.R. 8476. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc. Alfred Sevenski; 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely deter- 
mination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the B'nai B'rith 
Henry Monsky Foundation in the District of 
Columbia; and 

HJ. Res. 859. Joint resolution extending 
for 1 year the emergency provisions of the 
urban mass transportation program. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 2760. An act for the relief of Sondra 
D. Shaw; 

H.R. 3528. An act for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D.; 

H.R. 4818. An act for the relief of O. P. 
Becken; 

H.R. 4819. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Heneman; 

H.R. 4820. An act for the relief of Sylvan H. 
Miller; 

H.R. 4821. An act for the relief of Arnold 
E. Remmen; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H.R. 8476. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Pfc. Alfred Sevenski; and 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely deter- 
mination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H.R. 10864. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Saline County, Ark., to the Dierks Forests, 
Inc., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 12019. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the B'nai B'rith Henry 
Monsky Foundation in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICES IN LASSEN 
VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, 
CALIF. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a proposed con- 
cession contract for public services in 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 

A resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, en- 
dorsing the proposed plan to reestablish 
military installations in Rota, Tinian, Saipan, 
and the Northern Islands; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Cambridge, Mass., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to eliminate 
poverty; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H.R. 8582. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the number of associate judges on 
the District of Columbia court of appeals 
from two to five, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 802). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 2529. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1960, relating to the Washington 
Channel waterfront (Rept. No. 803). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1629. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into joint contracts for supplies and services 
on behalf of the District of Columbia and 
for other political divisions and subdivisions 
in the National Capital region (Rept. No. 
804). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1532. A bill to require that contracts for 
construction, alteration, or repair of any pub- 
lic building or public work of the District of 
Columbia be accompanied by a performance 
bond protecting the District of Columbia and 
by an additional bond for the protection of 
persons furnishing material and labor, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 805). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
DOMINICK) : 

S. 2686. A bill to provide workmen's com- 
pensation protection to certain individuals 
who, while employed in, or in connection 
with, the mining of radioactive material, suf- 
fer injury or death from the effects of radia- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. ALLorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE (by request): 

S. 2687. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for ju- 
dicial review of orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Cask, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. Morse, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 2688. A bill to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act for migrant health 
services; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wr.1aMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 2689. A bill for the relief of Aldo Fer- 
retti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 2690. A bill to settle the land claims 
of the Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of 
Alaska against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS THROUGH 
JANUARY 31, 1968 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Case, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MonptT, and Mr. SPARKMAN) submitted 
a resolution (S. Res. 188) continuing 
the Special.Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress through Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Monroney, 
1. appears under a separate head- 

» 


RELIEF OF URANIUM MINERS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the Nation’s attention was di- 
rected to a tragic situation regarding the 
incidence of lung cancer among uranium 
miners. The news media carried several 
stories concerning the deaths of uranium 
min»rs attributable to lung cancer. Cer- 
tain members of the medical profession 
have expressed the opinion that there is 
a connection between exposure to radon 
gas and the incidence of lung cancer. Dr. 
Victor Archer of the Occupational 
Health Field Station, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Salt Lake City, Utah, in testi- 
fying before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on July 26, 1967, made 
this observation: 

I was pleased to note that in earlier testi- 
mony at these hearings, no one challenged 
the concept that radiation exposure in ura- 
nium mines can cause lung cancer 
miners, That represents progress; 10, or even 
5 years ago, I am sure that that concept 
would have been challenged. 


Despite Dr. Archer’s note of “prog- 
ress,” it would appear that the medical 
panel of the Utah Industrial Commission 
does not share his opinion. In an Au- 
gust 24, 1967, decision of the Utah Su- 
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preme Court, such a finding was 
apparently sustained. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Garner decision of the 
Utah Supreme Court be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the deci- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[In the Supreme Court of the State of Utah, 
No. 10667, filed August 24, 1967, L. M. 
Cummings, clerk] 

EOLA MARGARET GARNER, WIDOW, AND JAMES 
Dovctas GARNER AND PAMELA GARNER, 
MINOR CHILDREN OF DOUGLAS GARNER, DE- 
CEASED, PLAINTIFFS, V. HECLA MINING COM- 
PANY AND THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF 
UTAH, DEFENDANTS 


Crockett, Chief Justice: 

Plaintiffs, the widow and children of Doug- 
las Garner, attack the findings and order of 
the Industrial Commission denying benefits 
for his death which they contend resulted 
from an occupational disease caused from 
working as a uranium miner for the defend- 
ant Hecla Mining Company. 

Mr. Garner had worked in and around 
uranium mines since 1940; 15 years of it 
underground. The last eight years had been 
in Utah, four years of that for the defendant 
Hecla Mining Company. He became ill and 
was hospitalized on July 14, 1963. Tests were 
taken which revealed extensive carcino- 
matosis (a form of cancer), involving the 
lungs, bronchus, preaortic nodes, liver, 
spleen, and adrenal glands, After his death, 
September 15, 1963, the autopsy report 
showed that he had severe aortic arthero- 
sclerosis and coronary atherosclerosis. 

Our occupational disease statutes were 
enacted as an adjunct to the compensation 
previously provided for accidental injuries to 
further implement one of the main policy 
considerations which underlies workmen's 
compensation: that industry should bear the 
burdens of the human casualty it causes.“ 
Due largely to the difficulty in ascertaining 
causal relationships it has proceeded into 
that fleld with caution, limiting coverage to 
certain named diseases and adding: such 
other diseases or injuries to health which 
“directly arise as a natural incident of the 
exposure occasioned by the employment” and 
only where it is shown there is a “direct and 
proximate causal connection between the 
conditions of the work and the occupational 
disease,“ and which does not result from a 
hazard to which the workman would have 
been equally exposed outside of the employ- 
ment.“ 

Plaintiffs urge the persuasiveness of statis- 
tical data, scientific evidence and medical 
opinion that there is a much higher than 
average incidence of lung cancer in uranium 
miners. The hazardous agent is radon gas. 
When a man breathes it, it changes in several 
chemical steps to the end product, known as 
lead-210. This accumulates in the kidneys, 
liver, spleen and especially the bones. By 
autopsy it can be determined to some degree 
the exposure a person had to the radon gas. 
Correlating with this, it was shown that Mr. 
Garner had 34 times as much lead-210 in 
his bones as the average for a nonminer; and 
that the Hecla Mine had about 2% times as 
much of the radon gas as the “recommended 
working level” approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and some states which have regula- 
tions on the subject, 

The foregoing evidence came from compe- 


U. C. A. 1953, 35-2-26, 27, first enacted in 
1941 as Ch. 41, Sec. 27, 28. 

VJ. C. A. 1953, 35—-2-27(28). This subsection 
sets out the requirements for other diseases 
to be included with the diseases enumerated 
in 35-2-27. They duplicate the requisites for 
proximate causation of occupational diseases 
in 35-2-26. 
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tent sources, including Dr. Victor E. Archer, 
an apparently well qualified expert who had 
had large experience and had done investi- 
gation and research in this field. He was not 
the attending physician but upon the basis 
of the foregoing information was of the 
opinion that there was a very high possibility 
that the death of Mr. Garner resulted from 
lung cancer caused by the radon gas present 
in uranium mines. This is the foundation of 
plaintiffs’ argument that the Commission 
was capricious and arbitrary in its refusal to 
find that the cause of Mr. Garner’s death 
was an occupational disease as defined in our 
statutes referred to above. 

We have no doubt about the propriety of 
receiving and considering the evidence above 
referred to, and of scientific data and expert 
opinions based thereon concerning the high 
incidence of lung cancer in uranium miners, 
because they are relevant to the critical prob- 
lem here. This evidence is indeed somewhat 
impressive and may well be regarded as call- 
ing attention to the question whether lung 
cancer of uranium miners should be included 
in the occupational diseases specified by 
statute as compensable. However, that is a 
legislative, not a judicial problem. 

Under our statutes and long established 
decisional law there are insuperable obstacles 
to the granting of the relief sought by plain- 
tiffs on this appeal: it was their burden to 
show affirmatively and to so persuade the 
Commission that Mr, Garner's death resulted 
from a disease caused by his occupation. It is 
the prerogative of the Commission, and not 
of any individual witness, or even of the 
medical panel, to judge the credibility of the 
evidence, and upon the basis of the whole 
evidence to determine the facts. The plain- 
tiffs having failed to so persuade the Com- 
mission, it is the duty of this court to survey 
the evidence in the light most favorable to 
the findings and order; and we cannot re- 
verse and compel an award unless there is 
credible evidence without substantial con- 
tradiction which points so clearly and per- 
suasively in plaintiffs’ favor that failure to so 
find must be regarded as capricious and arbi- 
trary. Conversely, if there is any reasonable 
basis in the evidence, or from the lack of evi- 
dence, which will justify the refusal to so 
find, we must affirm.’ 

While it seems logical that the unusually 
high incidence of lung cancer in uranium 
miners would indicate in the same ratio the 
higher probability than otherwise that such 
was the cause of the disease, it nevertheless 
falls short of compelling a finding that such 
was the cause in any individual case. For 
illustration, in a more commonly known 
field: the fact that the incidence of lung 
cancer in heavy cigarette smokers is 30% 
to 50% higher than in nonsmokers does not 
necessarily compel that conclusion that any 
individual smoker's case of lung cancer re- 
sulted from cigarette smoking. The disease 
also arises quite independently of and there- 
fore apparently from other causes than cig- 
arette smoking. Incidentally on the subject 
of cigarettes, it was shown that Mr. Garner 
himself had smoked a package a day for 
about 20 gears. 

The insuperable difficulty in plaintiffs’ 
attack on the Tommission’s finding is that 
they improperly attempt to focus considera- 
tion of the issues exclusively upon their own 
view of the evidence and theories of the case. 
While some aspects of the statistical data 
and medical theories harmonize with their 
contention, others failed to do so. For in- 
stance, Dr. Saccomanno, the pathologist 
called by them, acknowledged the well 
known but unfortunate uncertainty as to the 
cause of cancer. He readily admitted that, in 


3 See Kent v. Industrial Commission, 89 
Utah 389, 57 P. 2d 724; Kavalinakis v. Indus- 
trial Commission, 67 Utah 174, 246 Pac. 698; 
and for a recent case quite analogous see 
Vause v. Industrial Commission, 17 Utah 2d 
217, 407 P. 2d 1006. 
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any given individual, “there are a great many 
unknown factors as to what might cause can- 
cer” and that. . it could be concluded that 
the radon gas alone didn't cause the problem 
incident to the death, but it’s merely based 
on a statistical study of a given number of 
cases. 

Consistent with the foregoing and 
corroborating the existence of unknown 
factors and uncertainty as to causation, is 
the report of the medical panel to which 
this case was referred for examination: “We 
cannot confirm that the lung carcinoma was 
caused by exposure to uranium mining 
occupation.” There is thus a reasonable basis 
in the evidence for the refusal of the Com- 
mission to find in accordance with the 
plaintiffs’ contention. Upon the principles 
stated above it is our duty to affirm the deci- 
sion. No costs awarded. 

We concur: 

E. R. CALLISTER, Jr., 
Justice. 
F. HENRI HENRIOD, 
Justice. 
A. H. ELLxrr, 
Justice. 

Tuckett, Justice (Dissenting) : 

I dissent. It appears from the record that 
that the Commission based its findings in 
this matter upon the findings of the medical 
panel. The Commission in its order stated as 
follows: 

“The Commission concurs that ‘Mr. Gar- 
ner’s death was not caused by exposure to 
uranium or its byproducts.’ Further, that the 
lung carcinoma of Mr, Garner was not caused 
by the exposure occasioned by his working 
in the occupation of a uranium miner.” 

The medical panel to which this matter 
was referred by the Commission received 
evidence and medical data from various 
sources and thereafter concluded that the 
evidence was insufficient to establish that 
the cancer from which Mr. Garner died re- 
sulted from his exposure to radon gas or 
other byproducts of uranium ore, There was 
some evidence before the panel from which 
it might have concluded that the decedent’s 
cancerous condition resulted from his over- 
exposure to radiation while working in the 
mines. After objections were filed by the 
plaintiffs to the report of the medical panel, 
further proceedings were had before the 
Commission at which time Dr. Elmer L. Kil- 
patrick, chairman of the panel, was exam- 
ined by counsel for the respective parties. In 
response to questions by counsel for the 
plaintiffs, Dr. Kilpatrick testified in part as 
follows: 

“Q. (By counsel) I think we have discussed 
this once. Assuming that it was there, with 
the exposure to hazards which you have 
enumerated here, then would you say—as- 
suming that the cancer was there—would 
you say that probably this exposure lighted 
it up, or caused it to go ahead and cause his 
death in a shorter time than it would have if 
he hadn't worked in the mines? 

“A. No, I wouldn't use the word ‘probable’. 
I would use the word ‘possible’, And we con- 
sider the term ‘beyond a reasonable doubt’ is 
a pretty good phrase to use. 

“Q. You mean in Utah, in order to recover, 
you doctors have to say that it is beyond a 
reasonable doubt? Is this your understand- 
ing? 

“A, Tes. 

“Q. I see. And you are not willing to say 
that beyond a reasonable doubt Mr. Garner 
died of lung cancer as a result of overex- 
posure to radiation; is this correct? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. And the panel applied that rule in this 
case; is that right? 

“A. Among all the other considerations, of 
course.” 

It would appear from the foregoing that 


i Ibid.: and see also Edlund v. Industrial 
„ et al., 122 Utah 238, 248 P. 2d 
365. 
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the medical panel assumed that the plaintiffs 
had the burden of proving beyond a reason- 
able doubt the causal connection between the 
decedent’s exposure to radon gas while work- 
ing in the mines and his cancerous condition 
from which he died. The Commission by 
adopting the report of the medical panel and 
its findings in respect to the claims of the 
plaintiffs adopted the same standard of proof. 
Neither the statutes nor the decisions of this 
court require that a claimant has the burden 
of proving his claim beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

I am of the opinion that it was prejudicial 
error on the part of the Commission to re- 
quire that the claims of the plaintiffs be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. I am 
in favor of returning the case to the Com- 
mission for further proceedings. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the State of Colorado is the 
only State which recognizes the inhala- 
tion of radon gas as an industrial hazard. 
For several years Colorado’s industrial 
commission has granted compensation 
benefits for lung cancer victims who were 
employed in uranium mining. The first 
of these cases goes back to October 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a digest of the lung cancer cases 
before the Colorado Industrial Commis- 
sion be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIGEST oF LUNG CANCER CAsES FILED WITH 
THE STATE COMPENSATION INSURANCE FUND 


I. C. NO. 1-385-656, S.F. NO. 102554: ROBERT D. 
JOHNSON Ù. ROBERT D. JOHNSON MINING CO. 


This was the first case which was tried 
formally at a hearing relating to the problem 
of lung cancer allegedly the result of ura- 
nium mining, The claimant, the deceased, 
filed a claim in October of 1958 alleging that 
he was suffering from lung cancer due to 
uranium mining. His disablement began Au- 
gust 22, 1958 and he died November 15, 1958 
before the case was determined, Thereafter, 
his widow filed a claim and the case was 
heard on the basis of her claim for death 
benefits. Hearings were had in Denver and in 
Grand Junction. In Denver, the medical 
testimony of Dr. Allan Hurst, specialist in 
chest diseases, was taken, as well as the testi- 
mony of Mr. P. W. Jacoe of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and Dr. David Berman, who 
testified on behalf of the widow that in his 
opinion exposure to radon gas was the cause 
of the development of lung cancer; Dr. Allan 
Hurst, called by the respondents, testified 
that the exposure to radon gas as a cause 
of lung cancer should be definitely ruled in 
in this case. 

Following this hearing, the case was con- 
tinued to Grand Junction and the testimony 
of Mr. Duncan Holaday and Dr. Victor E. 
Archer of the U.S. Public Health Laboratory 
in Salt Lake City was taken. Both of these 
men testified that in their opinion lung can- 
cer is caused by exposure to radon gas. In 
this case, the pathologist, Doctor Saccoman- 
no, reported that the type of cell was squa- 
mous cell carcinoma. The case was compen- 
sated. Total compensation benefits, $11,466; 
funeral benefits, $500; medical expense paid, 
$1,553.51. 

I.C. NO, 1-309-961, S.F. NO. 96236: THOMAS VAN 
ARSDALE V. THOMAS VAN ARSDALE 

In this case, the widow of the deceased 
filed a claim on August,6, 1957, alleging that 
her husband became disabled due to occupa- 
tional disease (lung cancer) September 2, 
1956 and died November 19, 1956. The claim 
was. filed August 6, 1957, or more than six 
mionths from the date of death. The defense 
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of the statute of limitations was interposed 
and, without going into detail, the proceed- 
ings were long and drawn out and resulted 
in a final award of the Commission on May 
4, 1966 holding that the claim was barred by 
the statute of limitations. As far as the 
merits are concerned, there was little doubt 
but that Van Arsdale died as the result of 
lung cancer caused by uranium mining. 
However, his exposure and death occurred 
long before the 1961 amendment to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and there is 
but little question but that the case was 
barred by the statute of limitations. This was 
one of three cases in connection with which 
a special trip was made by a Referee of the 
Industrial Commission to take the testimony 
of Dr. Victor Archer and Mr. Duncan Holaday 
in Salt Lake City. 


I.C. NO, 1—512-811, 8. F. NO. 113751: VIRGIL 8. 
NIDIFFER v. VIRGIL S. NIDIFFER 


In this case, the deceased, both as em- 
ployer and employee, filed a first report of 
accident reciting that on August 12, 1960 he 
was made aware that he had lung cancer. He 
left work on August 22, 1960, He died Febru- 
ary 15, 1961. A claim was filed by the widow 
in February 1962. The respondents filed a 
denial of liability, including the question of 
limitations, However, in the Spring of 1961, 
the legislature amended the law extending 
the time of the statute and this was done 
before the widow’s rights expired. It was 
ruled that the statute of limitations, there- 
fore, did not apply. Many hearings were had 
in this case and finally a hearing was held 
in Salt Lake City. Further testimony of 
Doctor Archer and Duncan Holaday were 
taken. Doctor Archer was positive in his 
opinion that the exposure to radon gas 
caused the lung cancer which resulted in 
the death of the deceased. The case was com- 
pensated, Total compensation, $12,598; fu- 
neral benefits, $500; total medical, $1,912.16. 


I.C. NO. 1-662-437, S.F. NO. 127307: KERMIT 
BURBRIDGE v. CLIMAX URANIUM co. 


In this case, the employer filed a report 
reciting that the deceased left work on Sep- 
tember 20, 1962 on account of carcinoma, 
bronchogenic, undifferentiated. Burbridge 
filed a claim October 19, 1962 with the In- 
dustrial Commission alleging in substance 
the same thing. Before the case could be 
heard, Burbridge died on October 20, 1962 
and his widow proceeded with the claim. 
The death certificate stated oat cell carci- 
noma. Autopsy diagnosis by Doctor Saun- 
ders was carcinoma undifferentiated. This 
was another case in which the hearing was 
had in Salt Lake City, in addition to the 
two cases just preceding. 

Mr. Holaday testified that the man worked 
86 months from 1936 to 1939 in the Long 
Park area in Colorado and then worked at 
various times up to the date of his final col- 
lapse in the Uravan area. He had exposures 
running from 25 to 15 times the recom- 
mended working levels. This man was a 
member of Doctor Archer's so-called study 
group. The original study group consisted 
of 3000 or 4000 men who were examined 
periodically to determine whether or not 
they would acquire lung cancer while en- 
gaged in uranium mining. He gave it as his 
opinion that Burbridge’s death was due to 
exposure to radon gas. The case was com- 
pensated. Total compensation, $12,598.25; 
funeral benefits, $500; total medical, $470.48. 

(Note.—The immediately proceding three 
cases are of a special interest because at the 
hearings held in Salt Lake City in conjunc- 
tion with all three cases a great deal of highly 
technical testimony was developed which 
would be of value in other cases. Tran- 
scripts of the testimony taken are in the 
Commission file, and also the Fund has a 
copy of the transcript of the testimony taken 
at the hearings.) 
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I. C. NO. 1725-994, SF. NO, 133131; IC. NO. 1— 
726-902, SF. NO. 133607: OSCAR E. JONSON 
V. JONSON MINING CO, AND CLIMAX URANIUM 
CORP. 


These two cases involve the same name. 
The first case, I. C. No. 1725-994, S. F. No. 
133131, was filed on the basis of injury to the 
right lung because of the siphoning of gaso- 
line, and fumes. A diagnosis, however, 
was of metastatic anaplastic carcinoma. 
Then the second case was opened, which is 
apparently a duplicate, i.e., I. C. No. 1-726- 
902, S. F. No. 133607, giving the date of acci- 
dent as 7-30-63, It also recited damage to 
the man’s lungs from siphoning gasoline. 
Jonson left work August 6, 1963 and died 
December 23, 1963. His widow filed a claim 
alleging lung cancer due to radioactive ma- 
terial. Liability was contested and when the 
case finally went to hearing on July 22, 1964, 
the claimant’s attorney appeared and stated 
that he had not been able to get in touch 
with his client as she had remarried some- 
time in April of 1964, and that she was the 
only dependent. Because there was less than 
a year's compensation due her, apparently 
she did not desire to proceed with the case. 
Consequently, the Referee entered an order 
on July 28, 1964 continuing the case to be 
redocketed within four months. On March 
8, 1965, an order of dismissal, which is ap- 
parently applicable to both cases, was en- 
tered. Nothing further was heard between 
the date of the hearing of July 1964 and the 
dismissal order from the claimant or her 
attorney. 


I.C. NO. 1-633-172, S.F. NO. 124732: GEORGE 
JEFFERSON MALICK V. VANADIUM CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


This case was initiated by the filing of a 
claim by the widow of the deceased May 23, 
1962, wherein she alleged that Malick died 
as the result of ling cancer on January 13, 
1961. Notice of contest was entered raising 
the statute of limitations. The issue was 
raised that no claim was filed within one year 
from the date of the deceased’s death. At the 
time of his death, the limitation for filing a 
claim was six months from the date of death. 
In April 1961, however, the law was amended 
allowing three years from the date of death. 
Following the filing of briefs, the Referee 
entered an order denying the claim on the 
ground that no claim was filed within one 
year from the date of her husband’s death 
and no reasonable excuse for her failure was 
provided which could perhaps bring her 
within the two-year statute. 

In retrospect, it may be said that an in- 
justice was done to the widow of the deceased 
on the question of the statute of limitations 
for the reason that she was probably allowed 
three years in which to file a claim from the 
date of death. The 1961 amendment was 
passed before the six months period from the 
date of death had expired, thereby possibly 
extending the time in which the widow had 
a right to file. Regrettably, no appeal was 
taken so that the legal questions could be 
determined and the file was closed. Since 
this is an occupational disease case, unfortu- 
nately the case cannot be reopened. 


I. C. NO. 1—766-175, S. T. NO, 136767: RAY W. 
HASKILL v. UNION CARBIDE CORP, 


In this case, the claimant filed a claim in 
February 1964 alleging that he became dis- 
abled on account of lung cancer in his right 
lung December 17, 1963 as the result of ex- 
posure to radon gas in uranium mining. The 
attending physician filed a report stating that 
he was suffering from lung cancer due to a 
combination of radiation and smoking. He 
died April 12, 1964. The report from the em- 
ployer showed exposure to radon gas varying 
from 1.7 to 4.1 times the working level. The 
company advised that they felt there had not 
been sufficient exposure in their mine to 
cause or affect the growth of the lung cancer. 
Before the Fund could begin an exhaustive 
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investigation, including the attending med- 
ical reports, the claimant, through her attor- 
ney, elected to withdraw the claim for the 
reason that they were unable to find any evi- 
dence which would support proof of a causal 
connection between the deceased's employ- 
ment and his death from cancer. Accordingly, 
the claim was denied by the Referee on Au- 
gust 12, 1964. 


I.C. NO. 1792-942, S.F. NO. 139240: SHELDON R. 
HOULE v. PINNACLE EXPLORATION, INC, 


This case was initiated by the filing of a 
claim by the deceased’s widow on July 2, 
1964, alleging that her husband died on No- 
vember 19, 1963 as the result of lung can- 
cer caused by exposure to radioactive ma- 
terials and substances. The employer re- 
ported that the deceased had worked in the 
Pitch Mine located ten miles south of Sar- 
gents, Colorado in Saguache County, and 
that to their knowledge this was the only 
mine in which Mr, Houle had been employed 
where there was uranium mining, Readings 
of the working levels of exposure in the 
mine taken by the State Metal Mining In- 
spector’s office from June 1961 to August 
1962 showed working level exposures varying 
from very small exposure of .45 to exposures 
as high as 170.0 times the recommended 
working level. Autopsy was done and tissue 
was sent to Dr. Geno Saccomanno in Grand 
Junction who examined the tissue and found 
that the carcinoma was undifferentiated 
cells. Doctor Archer reported that tests on 
the tissue showed 136.02 picocuries per kilo- 
gram of fresh bone; the liver showed 33.21; 
the kidneys showed 173.68. 

Examination of the tissue showed the 
presence of lead-210 in a sample of the rib 
amounting to 509.54 picocuries per kilogram; 
61.18 of the liver; 14.96 in the kidney. We 
also received a report that the Pitch Mine 
was one of the hottest mines in the State 
insofar as radiation is concerned. 

Consequently, after full consideration and 
discussion by the Office Board, it was de- 
cided we would admit liability in this case. 
Total compensation benefit, $13,693.75; fu- 
neral, $500; total medical, $2,790.80. 


IC. NO. 1785-648, S.F. NO. 138467: MATTHEW P. 
ROWE v. LA SALLE MINING CO. 


This claim was initially instituted by a 
report from the company, in which the de- 
ceased was a partner, alleging that he left 
work because of lung cancer acquired in 
uranium mining on April 1, 1964. It appeared 
in the file that this man also had done some 
work in Utah and, with our encouragement, 
he filed a claim in Utah. Also, there is a 
question as to where he sustained the last 
injurious exposure. He died February 22, 
1965. His widow continued with the claim. 
Following his death, the autopsy disclosed, 
according to Dr. Geno Saccomanno, undif- 
ferentiated squamous cell carcinoma. A re- 
port from Dr. Oscar Auerbach, Senior Med- 
ical Investigator, VA Hospital, East Orange, 
New Jersey, was to the effect that in his 
opinion this was carcinoma, oat cell-2A, un- 
differentiated. There seems to be but little 
question concerning the type of cancer, as 
Doctor Saccomanno has used the term 
“squamous cell, undifferentiated” to describe 
oat cell carcinoma. Tissue taken from the 
man’s body showed, in most instances, at 
least twice the amount of lead-210 in his 
body as compared to that found in a normal 
body. The claim in Utah was denied by the 
Utah Industrial Commission on the ground 
that the disability of the deceased was not 
due to occupational hazard of uranium 
mining. 

The claimant elected to cross-examine and 
put on further testimony, and finally, on 
October 21, 1965, the Utah Commission en- 
tered an order denying the claim on the 
ground that the exposure to radon while em- 
ployed in Utah was negligible and that the 
Colorado exposure was exceedingly high. The 
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last part of this order, of course, was correct 
because he did have exceedingly high ex- 
posure in Colorado. In view of this situation, 
therefore, we decided to accept liability and 
an admission of liability was filed. Total 
compensation benefits, $14,789.25; funeral, 
$500; total medical, $635.12. 


I.C. NO. 1787-693, S.F. NO. 138775: CLYDE 
ANDRESS b. VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 


In this case, the employer filed a report 
stating the above-named claimant became 
disabled April 3, 1964, and that the company 
had been requested to report the disease al- 
though they had no knowledge of it. In the 
first report, the employer stated that the man 
was suffering from silicosis. The deceased 
died May 18, 1964. The diagnosis was lung 
cancer and silicosis. A claim was filed by his 
widow. Autopsy was done by Dr. Geno Sac- 
comanno, Grand Junction, who made a diag- 
nosis, among other things, of small cell car- 
cinoma. Radioanalysis of tissue was done by 
the laboratory in Salt Lake City, and Doctor 
Archer reported as follows: 


Lead Pb-210 at death as pe/Kg of formalin 
fized tissue 


Bone (rib) 
Heart muscle 


Doctor Archer stated that one physician 
reported the type of cell as squamous, and 
another as undifferentiated carcinoma having 
the characteristics of an oat cell carcinoma. 
The work history showed he spent some years 
in various uranium mines, and reports on 
the mines in which he worked showed in 
many instances exposures considerably in 
excess of one working level. Some of them 
ranging as high as 32 to 51 working levels. 

There were two or three hearings in this 
case during which lay testimony was chiefly 
taken to develop the history and the type of 
exposure. The Fund finally notified the Com- 
mission that it did not care to have further 
hearings or put on any medical evidence. 
The case was compensated. Total compensa- 
tion, $14,867.50; funeral, $500; total medical 
paid, $858.50. 


I.C. NO. 1820401, S.F. NO. 142886: CAREY N. 
ATHEY V. MERRY WIDOW MINE 


This case was initiated by the report from 
the employer reciting that the deceased be- 
came disabled October 22, 1964 when he 
started spitting blood and he went to the 
doctor. He filed a claim December 16, 1964, 
alleging lung tumor due to exposure to radon 
gas. Reports from the Colorado Bureau of 
Mines showed that exposure from January 
1962 to December 1964 varied from zero 
working levels to as high as 12.5 working 
levels. One of the mines in which the de- 
ceased worked prior to going to work for the 
Merry Widow, i.e., the Aztec Mine in the Joe 
Dandy Group, the tests showed exposures 
ranging from 90 to 260 working levels. Tests 
in still another mine varied from 16 to 82 
working levels. Dr. J. G. Merrill reported that 
sputum tests on this claimant showed oat 
cell carcinoma. 

Hearing was had in Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, February 18, 1965, and following the 
hearing the Referee entered an order grant- 
ing compensation benefits. This is one of the 
few cases which was compensated during the 
employee's lifetime. He died July 5, 1965. 
Since the case had already been adjudicated, 
we then filed an admission of liability for 
death benefits. Total compensation, $16,- 
041.25; funeral, $500; total medical paid, 
$2,603.36. 

IC. NO. 1—853-—347, SF. NO. 145029: CHARLES 
EDWARD TRASK v. DENVER GOLDEN CORP.-APEX 
METALS CORP. 

This case was initiated by the filing of a 
claim by the widow of the deceased which 
alleged that the deceased died March 21, 1965 
as the result of lung cancer caused by radi- 
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ation. Autopsy was done by Dr. R. E. Herr- 
mann, pathologist, Denver, and gave as the 
cause of death, among other terminal causes, 
carcinoma undifferentiated (oat cell type). 

Doctor Archer reported that the amount of 
lead-210 in the lungs of Mr. Trask was at 
least 30 times normal and possibly as much 
as 70 times normal. The work history showed 
that he worked from 1956 to 1964 mining 
uranium in the Schwartzwalder Mine, which 
is near Golden, Colorado, and was a very 
“hot” mine. Apparently this was the only 
uranium mine where the deceased worked. 

After completing our investigation and get- 
ting in medical reports from various doctors, 
the Fund admitted lability in this case, To- 
tal compensation, $13,693.75; funeral, $500; 
total medical, $1,712.96. 


I.C. NO. 1-856-054, S.F. NO. 145609: DOUGLAS 
GARNER V. VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 

The claim in this case was initiated by the 
filing of a claim on behalf of the widow which 
recited that the deceased's last injurious ex- 
posure was in June 1956, and that he died 
September 15, 1963, The radioanalysis of the 
tissues of his body showed as follows with 
respect to lead-210: 


Lead-210 (ꝓ /K of formalin fixed tissue) 


This man was likewise a member of Doctor 
Archer's so-called class. His work history 
indicated that he worked in the U.S. Vana- 
dium Mill at Uravan from 1940 to 1948 as a 
roaster and precipitator operator; 1948-1949, 
for the VCA at Naturita in the mill, mining 
and leasing; 1949-1953, uranium mining in 
the Sitton-Dulaney mines (Radium Group 
near Slick Rock, Colorado) March 1953-June 
1954, Grant Mine, Colorado; June to Novem- 
ber, 1954, various mines in the Slick Rock 
area; November 1954-1955, King Incline No. 
2, Slick Rock area; 1955-1956, White Mining 
Company, in the Hideout Saddle, and “W.N.” 
uranium mines in Utah; 1956-1959, Big Buck 
Uranium Mine in Utah; 1959-1963, Radon 
Uranium Mine in Utah. 

A claim was also filed in Utah, and we in- 
terposed a notice of contest in the case in 
Colorado alleging that the statute of limi- 
tations applied because his last exposure 
here was before the amendment of the Act; 
also, that his last injurious exposure was in 
Utah rather than in Colorado. A hearing was 
had in Utah and compensation was denied 
after reference by the Industrial Commission 
of Utah to their medical panel. It has been 
reported to us that during the cross-exam- 
ination of the chairman of the medical 
panel, the chairman made a statement that 
it had not been proved to him beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that there was any connection 
between uranium mining and lung cancer. 
The case had been appealed to the Supreme 
Court in Utah, and Mr. Traylor, the attorney 
for the widow will seek a reversal inasmuch 
as in all civil cases, including compensation 
cases, it is not necessary to prove anything 
“beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

It is our feeling that the widow likewise 
has no remedy in Colorado because very 
patently the last injurious exposure was in 
Utah. The case in Colorado is still pending, 
however, pending the final outcome of the 
proceedings in Utah. 


I.C. NO, 1-858-324, SF. NO. 145874: 
REED v. CLIMAX URANIUM CO. 

A claim was initiated in this case by the 
filing of a claim by the claimant alleging 
that he left work May 3, 1965 on account of 
exposure to radioactive materials and silicon 
dust. Because the man was seriously ill, his 
deposition was taken. Before the case could 
be decided, however, he died on June 29, 
1965. The claim was originally filed against 
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Sam Richards who operated in the Monogram 
Mesa area and for whom the claimant worked 
from 1959 to May 1965. It developed, how- 
ever, that Sam Richards was a lessee of 
Climax Uranium and did not have his own 
policy but was carried on the Climax policy. 

The diagnosis was squamous cell car- 
cinoma, oat cell type, as cause of death. 
While the bulk of his exposure occurred be- 
tween 1948 and 1960, he was exposed to 
levels exceeding the recommended working 
level while working for the Mineral Joe No. 
2 operated by Sam Richards. 

The radioanalysis of a rib from the de- 
ceased’s body showed an average of 3.94 
picocuries of lead-210 per gram of formalin 
of fixed tissue. Five samples from the verte- 
brae contained an average of 1.92 picocuries 
of lead-210 per gram of formalin fixed tissue. 
The average of all eight samples taken was 
2.68. Commenting further, Doctor Archer 
said: 

“This value for lead-210 confirms that his 
occupational exposure was relatively large, 
and suggests that it may have been con- 
siderably more than the 2864 Working Level 
Months which I had previously estimated.” 

After receiving the medical information 
and reviewing the file, the Fund admitted 
liability. Total compensation, $13,343.75; 
funeral, $500; total medical paid. $1,365.65. 


I.C. NO. 1-87-03, S.F. NO. 149176: MASSIE D. 
RICE v. DENVER-GOLDEN CORP. (SCHWARTZ- 
WALDER MINE) 

This case was initiated by a claim filed by 
the claimant alleging that he left work in 
the mines on December 25, 1964 because the 
mine was shut down, but that he had lung 
cancer due to uranium mining. He died be- 
fore the case could be heard on December 5, 
1965. Autopsy was performed and samples 
from his body were sent to the laboratory in 
Salt Lake City for analysis. The result was 
as follows: 


Lead-210 in Picocuries/Kg of formalin fixed 
tissue 

(vertebrae) S NA 

Gerten. —-' 

(rib) 


Bone 
Bone 
Bone 
Bone 


We have a detailed report on the Schwartz- 
walder Mine where this man worked a good 
part of the time of his uranium mining show- 
ing exposures in excess of the recommended 
working level. 

After receiving all the medical reports and 
the report of Doctor Archer, the Fund ad- 
mitted liability. This is the second fatal case 
on the Schwartzwalder Mine. Total compen- 
sation, $15,337; funeral, $500; medical paid, 
$2,759.05. 

LC. NO. 1-874-854, S.F. NO. 148587; MARVIN 
MARSHALL v. WILLIAMS MINING PARTNER- 
SHIP 
A claim was filed by this claimant alleging 

that he left work on August 6, 1965 on ac- 

count of lung cancer incurred in uranium 
mining. An autopsy was done and showed 
oat cell carcinoma. Samples were sent to 

Doctor Archer, U.S. Public Health Laboratory, 

Salt Lake City, and showed the following re- 

sults with respect to lead-210: 

Pb-210 at death in pCi/Kg. of formalin fired 

tissue 


On the basis of this information, the Fund 
admitted liability. Compensation, $15,337; 
funeral, $500; medical expense paid, $1,139.96. 


I.C. NO. 1840-002, S.F. NO, 142681: GLENDON W. 
TAYLOR v. ATLAS MILLING AND MINING co. 
This case was initiated by a claim filed by 

the claimant alleging that he left work Sep- 
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tember 30, 1964 on account of air containing 
uncombined silicon dust. Then an amended 
claim was later filed alleging exposure to 
radon gas and radioactive materials. This 
man was not a member of Doctor Archer’s 
so-called class as far as we know. 

The claimant was referred to Dr. Allan 
Hurst for examination who found no evi- 
dence of either silicosis or any other pul- 
monary disease, and no evidence of a develop- 
ing lung cancer or other chronic radiation 
poisoning. Information has been received 
that this man is fearful that he does have, or 
will get, lung cancer due to uranium mining. 
However, insofar as our file discloses, there 
is no evidence of it yet. The case has been 
kept open and on the docket of the Indus- 
trial Commission and has not yet been de- 
cided. Our information was that the claimant 
was seeking further medical examinations 
and study before he desired to present his 
case before the Commission. 


I.C. NO. 1783-787, S.F. NO. 135902: ROBERT C. 
WILLIAMS v. UNION CARBIDE NUCLEAR CO. AND/ 
OR R. C. WILLIAMS, C/O ROBERT L. PARENT, 
EMPLOYER 


The deceased, Robert C. Williams, had filed 
a claim against Union Carbide Nuclear Com- 
pany alleging that he left work on July 26, 
1963 because of lung cancer caused by ex- 
posure to radon gas. Williams died January 
17, 1964, and his widow filed a claim for de- 
pendency benefits. Autopsy revealed oat cell 
carcinoma of the lungs. Tissue from the 
deceased’s body was sent to Doctor Archer 
in Salt Lake City for radioanalysis and the 
results showed the following: 


Pb-210 at death (in picocuries/Kg. of forma- 
lin fized tissue) 


Kidney 


The case developed that Williams had his 
own policy as a lessee and, consequently, 
Union Carbide Nuclear Company was dropped 
as a party to the proceedings. Autopsy was 
done and revealed oat cell carcinoma of the 
right lung. Reports from the State Bureau 
of Mines showed exposure to radon gas con- 
siderably in excess in many instances of the 
one working level recommended as being 
safe in the mines. 

After receiving full medical and other 
information, the Fund admitted liability. 
Total compensation, $14,867.50; funeral, $500; 
total medical paid, $2,502. 


I.C. NO. 1-895-497, S.F. NO. 152050-FREDERICK 
R. GRAHAM v. CHARLES v. WOODARD & co. 


This case was initiated by the report from 
the employer alleging that the deceased left 
work September 17, 1965 and shortly there- 
after entered the hospital. Nothing further 
was done with the case until a claim was 
filed on behalf of his widow, alleging that he 
died January 13, 1966 of oat cell carcinoma 
at the VA Hospital in Denver, Colorado. Au- 
topsy was done at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital and the diagnosis of oat cell 
carcinoma was made. 

He worked in various uranium mines be- 
ginning about 1942. Apparently there were 
intermittent periods when he was not en- 
gaged in that type of work. Reports from the 
Colorado Bureau of Mines showed exposures 
considerably in excess of the recommended 
working levels, some of the tests ran as high 
as 20 in the Gilbert, Rimrock Blue and 
Thornton Tunnel mines in areas where Mr. 
Graham worked. 

Doctor Archer reported that on the sample 
submitted for analysis the result was: 


218Pb (pCi/Kg.) 


Bons: (MD) —-—.. 53 ssa ae + 37 
Liver (healthy tissue) ＋ 
C ————— + 23 
Tumor from liver + 5 


Doctor Archer estimated that Graham had 
had a cumulative radiation exposure in 
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uranium mines of approximately 2130 work- 
ing level months, and gave it as his opinion 
that his oat cell carcinoma was the result 
of his exposure to radon gas. 

Upon receipt of complete medical and other 
information, the Fund admitted liability. 
Total compensation, $15,337; funeral, $500; 
total medical, $180.86. 


LC. NO. 1-891-465, S.F. NO. 151496: JOE 
JAVERNICK v. JAVERNICK AND JAVERNICK 


This case was initiated by a report from 
the employer which recited that the deceased 
left work September 20, 1965 as the result of 
lung cancer caused by exposure to radon gas. 
Javernick died February 20, 1966 before the 
merits of his case could be determined. His 
widow filed a claim. Cause of death was oat 
cell carcinoma. Dr. Victor Archer sent in a 
work history of this man as he was a mem- 
ber of his study group, and reported that his 
exposures were on an annual average between 
20 and 44 times the recommended working 
level. 

Doctor Saccomanno reported the man had 
@ epidermoid carcinoma slightly differen- 
tiated, but also stated that if one searches 
enough in an autopsy one can invariably find 
undifferentiated squamous cell carcinoma in 
most oat cell tumors. 

After final examination of the medical re- 
ports and other data, we filed an admission 
of liability. Total compensation, $15,337; 
funeral, $500. With respect to medical, there 
is still a question pending inasmuch as the 
medical far exceeded the $3,500 limit. We 
have agreed to assume liability for our stat- 
utory liability, but have been unable to ob- 
tain an agreement from the widow and her 
attorney to whom the money should be paid. 


Lc. NO. 1-905-297, S.F. NO, 153654: SHIRDEN 
G. BLOOD v. UNION CARBIDE CORP. 


This case was initiated by the deceased who 
had filed a claim alleging that he left work 
on January 30, 1966 and stating he was dis- 
abled by silicon and uranium exposure and 
had lung cancer. The man had exposure in 
uranium mining apparently in both Colorado 
and possibly in Utah, at least he was work- 
ing in mines in Utah although he later 
worked in Colorado. The record shows that 
he had an average exposure of 2.86 working 
levels over one period of time. The last em- 
ployment was apparently with Union Carbide 
Nuclear Company where he worked in the 
Paradox 5 and 6 uranium mines on Mono- 
gram Mesa from 1961 to 1966. He was like- 
wise a member of Doctor Archer's “study 
class." Tissue taken at the time of a thora- 
cotomy done by Dr. S. P. Christensen showed 
the presence of oat cell carcinoma. 

We had considerable correspondence and 
also personal conferences in this case with 
various people, and the case was one of those 
we discussed while we were in Salt Lake City 
on October 27, 1966. 

In view of the information obtained, it was 
decided to admit liability. In the meantime, 
we received word that the deceased died on 
October 31, 1966. Claim blanks have been sent 
to the widow, and an appropriate admission 
of liability will be filed when the same has 
been received by us and the Commission. 

(Notr.—Claim has since been received and 
admission filed. Total compensation, $18,- 
858.25; funeral, $500; medical not to exceed 
$3,500.) 

Lc. NO. 1-965-316, S.F. NO. 154453: 
ANDRESS v. UNION CARBIDE CORP. 


This case was opened by the filing of a 
claim by the claimant in which it was stated 
that he was forced to leave work July 15, 1965 
because of lung cancer. Doctor Archer re- 
ported that the estimate of his organization 
was that Andress had received 2850 working 
level months of exposure during his employ- 
ment as a uranium miner. However, he only 
worked for a period of about five or six 
months for Union Carbide. He did have a 
long period of employment with the Vana- 
dium Corporation of America. 
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He died June 30, 1966. An autopsy has been 
done and the tissue was sent to Doctor Blan- 
chard, In Charge Physics and Bioassay, Radio- 
logical Health Research Activities, D.R.H., 
4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Doctor Blanchard is now doing the radio- 
analysis that used to be performed in the 
laboratory in Salt Lake City. The results of 
these tests have not yet been received. 

It would appear in this case that one of the 
difficult problems to decide is what employer 
will be charged with the loss as it appears 
that the man had a long period of exposure 
while working for the Vanadium Corporation 
of America and a relatively minor one while 
employed by Union Carbide against whom the 
claim was filed. These issues will have to be 
later determined at a hearing. 


I.C. NO. 1888-126, S.F. NO. 152429: GLENN D. 
NEESHAM v. VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 
This case was initiated by the filing of a 

claim for dependency benefits alleging that 

the deceased died May 22, 1966 as the result 
of lung cancer caused by uranium mining. 

The case is still pending. Tissues taken from 

his body were analyzed by Doctor Archer's 

laboratory and showed the following: 


Pb-210 at death (in picocuries per kilogram 
of formalin fized tissue) 


MOU: (TH) eo hn eae ees 2, 982 
Bone (vertebra) 2 1, 282 
F 220 
Kidney 29 
Heart Muscle 4 
Skeletal Muscle 4 


It also appears from information received 
from Doctor Archer that this man had a total 
exposure of about 4000 working level months. 
We also received information that in 1963 
he was operated for an epidermoid type of 
cancer, apparently not related to radon ex- 
posure, in one of his lungs and this cancer 
was removed. Then, two years later he became 
afflicted with oat cell carcinoma. There are 
various legal problems inyolved in the deter- 
mination of this case, and it may be that 
other employers will have to be made parties 
to the proceedings. This case is still pending. 


I.C. NO. 1—843-017, S.F. NO. 143291; Lc. No. 
1-886-—982, S.F. NO. 150647: JOSEPH G. 
FRANK b. UNION CARBIDE NUCLEAR CORP. 


These two cases involve two distinct prob- 
lems. See file I. C. No. 1-843-017, S.F. No. 
143291, which involved a claim for silicosis 
filed by Mr. Frank, and file I. C. No. 1-886-982, 
S. F. No. 150647, which involved a claim also 
filed by him for lung cancer due to uranium 
mining. The silicosis case was adjudicated 
on a permanent partial basis and he was 
awarded $5,000 for permanent partial dis- 
ability. The lung cancer case was held in 
abeyance so that further information could 
be obtained concerning his exposure, the 
type of cancer from which he was suffering, 
and certain other data needed before the 
question of compensability could be decided. 
He died August 26, 1966. We are informed 
that specimens taken from his body had 
been forwarded to Doctor Blanchard in Cin- 
cinnati for radioanalysis. We are also in- 
formed that there may be a claim for de- 
pendency filed by Mr. John W. Overholser 
who is apparently representing the depend- 
ents or relatives of the deceased. Pending the 
results of the radioanalysis, the final adjudi- 
cation of the lung cancer aspects of the case 
will have to be held in abeyance. 

If it is ultimately determined that this 
man did die of oat cell carcinoma due to his 
contact with radon daughters in uranium 
mining, there will still be the remaining 
question of dependency. If it is held that he 
left dependents within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, they will be 
entitled to the benefits prescribed in the Act. 
On the other hand, if it is held that there 
are no dependents, there will be a liability 
to the Subsequent Injury Fund in the sum 
of $6,250. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


Thinking that some general comments will 
be of value concerning the order of proof 
and other matters of interest in these cases, 
I should like to add the following data: 

Radon (Rn) gas is a decay product of 
radium (Ra). The atomic weight of radium 
is 226.05 and it is No. 88 in the Periodic 
Table. Radon, the decay product, has an 
atomic weight of 222 and is No. 86 in the 
Periodic Table. It is the heaviest known gas. 
It is very unstable and breaks down into 
what is better known as daughters of radon. 
The daughters of radon can be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1, Ra A, which is Po (polonium) with an 
atomic weight of 218. 

2. Ra B, which is Pb (lead) with an atomic 
weight of 214. 

3. Ra C is Po (polonium) with an atomic 
weight of 214. 

The so-called radon daughters are pro- 
duced by radon transfo) itself succes- 
sively through this chain of elements. Radon 
has a relatively short half life, about four 
days. In other words, in about four days half 
the radon is spontaneously changed to ra- 
dium A. Radium A has a very short half life 
of about three minutes. Radium B has a half 
life of twenty-seven minutes; Radium C has 
a half life of 19.7 minutes. Consequently, 
there is a constant changing situation in the 
mine atmosphere. Radon gas is produced 
from the ore, from the radium in the ore, and 
diffuses into any open space and then pro- 
ceeds to change into this succession of short 
half life daughters. 

The final product of this process of decay 
is lead—210, which has a half life of 22 years 
and is, as stated in one of the cases, “the 
sink.” In other words, all these elements are 
concentrated into the 22 year lead and this 
is the product which is revealed in the bodies 
of the deceased miners when radiochemical 
analysis is made of various sections and 
specimens taken from their bodies. The con- 
centration of radon gas in the mine is de- 
pendent upon several factors: the amount of 
ore body exposed, area or body exposed, the 
porosity of the rock, i.e., the ease at which 
the radon gas can diffuse out of the rock, the 
amount of uranium and hence the radium 
in the rock and the rate of removal of radon 
by ventilation from the mine. 

It was further stated at one of the hearings 
that the so-called 22 year radio lead, which is 
the common name for lead-210, will behave 
chemically and biologically exactly the same 
as normal lead. Consequently, it would tend 
to concentrate in the bones and to store in 
the bones. It is also found in soft tissue such 
as the kidney, liver, spleen and in varying 
amounts throughout the soft tissues of the 
body. The large storehouse would probably 
be in the bones. Furthermore, it was also 
stated at one of the hearings that the only 
source of radiolead is from the decay of 
radon, so that a person can get it into his 
body only by breathing in radon or radon 
daughters or the minute quantities of radio 
lead which are present everywhere, which is 
in tobacco smoke, dust in the air, eto. (See 
pages 11 to 15 of the transcript of testimony 
of Mr. Duncan A. Holaday taken at Salt Lake 
City May 20, 1964.) 

As previously indicated, Dr. Victor Archer 
and Mr, Duncan Holaday of the Occupa- 
tional Health Laboratory of the U.S. Public 
Health Service at Salt Lake City, for some 
years have been engaged in a research and 
examination of miners in the five states of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona where uranium mining operations 
are carried on to determine the possibility 
of the appearance of lung cancer. Inasmuch 
as lung cancer is not confined entirely to 
uranium miners by any means, when a claim 
is filed alleging lung cancer due to exposure 
to radon gas and radon daughters in uranium 
mining, various procedures are necessary to 
determine which claims are valid and which 
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ones are due to natural causes unrelated to 
the occupation. The matters which have to 
be determined are: 

1. The complete work history of the claim- 
ant with particular reference to any periods 
of time that he worked in uranium mines 
must be obtained in detail. 

2. We should then obtain reports concern- 
ing the working level of exposure in the 
mines where he worked and, if possible, in 
the places in the mines where he worked. 
Records of this kind are available in many 
places. The State Bureau of Mines has many 
records on the various mines in Colorado. 
Dr. Victor Archer likewise has records which 
show the result of tests taken, apparently, 
by the Occupational Health Section with 
which he is affiliated. 

3. The Colorado State Department of 
Health has some records inasmuch as the 
Occupational Health Section made a survey 
of the mines some years ago and the results 
of this survey are included in a book issued 
by the State Legislative Council. In this book 
there is a listing of the exposure levels in a 
great many mines throughout Colorado. Also, 
the employer may have records; in fact, the 
larger operators do maintain records of the 
exposure in view of the developments which 
come in connection with the filing of claims 
for lung cancer. 

4. It is necessary to know as soon as pos- 
sible what type of lung cancer afflicts the 
claimant. Sometimes this can be determined 
prior to death, either by biopsy or sputum 
tests. If it is not determined, when the man 
dies an autopsy should be had and samples 
of his body tissue should be sent to the ap- 
propriate Federal Laboratory for radioanaly- 
sis. This work used to be done in the labora- 
tory at Salt Lake City, but it is now being 
done by Doctor Blanchard, whose address is 
given herein above. 

As previously indicated, the amount of 
lead-210 found in the body of a normal in- 
dividual is usually between 15 to 54 pico- 
curies per kilogram of bone. When tests come 
back with a showing of several hundred or 
several thousand picocuries, then the fact 
the man was exposed to harmful quantities 
of radioactive material is pretty well estab- 
lished, and then we have to determine where 
the man had his last injurious exposure, 
under the present provisions of the Occupa- 
tional Disease Disability Act. 

Early in the development of uranium min- 
ing little, if anything, was known generally 
about the hazards to be encountered in con- 
tact with radon gas. Due to the fact that 
scientists had received information concern- 
ing a high death rate among uranium miners 
in Europe, studies were commenced in this 
State. It has been found that adequate ven- 
tilation will reduce the hazard in some in- 
stances to nothing, but in mines without 
ventilation there is a very serious hazard. 
In many instances, the damage has already 
been done. Most of the miners, according to 
Doctor Archer, reached a peak of exposure 
between 1958 and 1959, although, after that 
date, there are cases, as the above digest 
will show, where the employee was exposed 
to more than the recommended standard of 
one working level. 

Diagnosis of the type of lung cancer made 
is important. We must know whether or not 
it is oat cell carcinoma. This particular type 
of cell is ascribed to exposure to radon gas 
and radon daughters by the doctors and 
scientists who have been studying the prob- 
lem. Various doctors use different terms as 
the above digest will show, some of them 
use the term “squamous cell undifferenti- 
ated” instead of “oat cell undifferentiated.” 
We have been told by the doctors involved 
that this is a distinction without a differ- 
ence and they are talking about essentially 
the same thing. However, when there is a 
wide difference between many doctors con- 
cerning the type of cancer cell found, then 
naturally further investigation and possibly 
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a hearing and cross-examination of the doc- 
tors involved is indicated. 

It has also been found, according to the 
reports in some of these cases above listed, 
that very often it is not necessary to await 
the death of the employee to determine the 
question of compensability. It has been 
determined, according to Doctor Archer, that 
radiochemical analysis can be made upon the 
blood of the employee and also upon his hair, 
Of course, these two items can be obtained 
during his lifetime. Also, if sputum tests 
reveal the presence of oat cell carcinoma and 
then later a diagnosis of carcinoma is made, 
this is a pretty good indication that the type 
of cell is one which supports the view that 
the condition is the result of exposure to 
radon gas, particularly if other items in the 
case, work history, working level tests, etc. 
do, in fact, show that he was so exposed. 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of infor- 
mation we have thus far received concern- 
ing the disease of lung cancer as related to 
uranium mining. Future developments and 
research may give us further information 
which will suggest mew procedures or new 
tests in determining the compensability of 
individual. cases. 

HAROLD CLARK THOMPSON, 
Counsel. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
that the information in this digest will 
be helpful to an understanding of the 
problem. It should be pointed out that 
the Douglas Garner, deceased, who filed 
a claim in Colorado under I. C. docket 
No. 1-856-054 is the same Douglas Gar- 
ner whose claim was denied in the Utah 
Supreme Court decision inserted earlier. 

The Garner case is particularly signif- 
icant for several reasons. First, consid- 
ering the other Colorado cases enumer- 
ated in the digest in which Colorado has 
granted compensation, one can properly 
speculate that a different result would 
have been reached had Mr. Garner re- 
mained in Colorado during the last 8 
years of his life. 

Second, while the causal connection 
between inhalation of radon gas in 
uranium mines has been established in 
the eyes of the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission, it, apparently, is the only State 
granting disability and death benefits 
on this basis. 

Third, if Colorado is correct in its as- 
sumption of liability, and the bulk of 
the testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy would seem to sup- 
port Colorado’s position, then Colorado 
is not only a pioneer in this field, but also 
has assumed a heavy financial burden. 

Fourth, if Colorado is correct, then 
uranium miners similarly situated in 
other States are being denied benefits 
only because they happen not to live 
and work in Colorado. 

And, fifth, if Colorado is correct, then 
Colorado has assumed this heavy bur- 
den with only minimal technical advice 
and assistance from Federal agencies 
who were in a position or should have 
been in a position to render substantial 
technical advice. 

Mr. Garner, according to the Utah 
Supreme Court decision inserted earlier, 
had “worked in and around uranium 
mines since 1940.” In this connection, 
Senators will recall that prior to and 
during World War II atomic energy and 
uranium were veiled with the highest 
degree of secrecy. Many of the mine 
operators were selling ore to certain mills 
based upon its vanadium content and 
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were unaware of the fact that uranium 
was being extracted from the ore. It is 
likely that many of the mine operators 
were unaware of the existence of 
uranium in the ore they were selling. 
Many years later some payments were 
made to these vanadium mine operators 
for uranium in the ores they had pre- 
viously sold. 

This, I believe, adequately demon- 
strates the point that miners and mine 
operators in the early days were unaware 
of any danger from this source. In fact, 
studies of Radon 222 were only com- 
menced in 1958 at the Argonne National 
Laboratory and the University of Illinois 
through a Public Health Research grant. 
But more specifically, it was the Decem- 
ber 1960 Governors’ Conference on 
Health Hazards in Uranium Mines which 
first focused attention to potential dan- 
gers of uranium mining. The State’s ob- 
jectives were reportedly as follows: 

(a) Follow up the miners reported to date 
with cytologically positive sputa tests for 
more definitive diagnosis and any necessary 
treatment, 

(b) Examine all uranium miners who have 
not yet received a physical examination. 

(c) Increase inspections of mines, in both 
frequency and intensity. All areas in each 
mine should be surveyed, and inspections 
should be made more frequently to compen- 
sate for seasonable variations in ventilation 
and changes in concentration levels caused 
by mining activity. 

(d) Check compliance with control rec- 
ommendations. 

(e) Carry out additional research to eval- 
uate mining exposures and their health 
effects. 

(f) Provide more consultative and educa- 
tional services to mine personnel directed 
toward the establishment of effective control 
measures and self-monitoring programs. 

(g) Enforce existing laws and standards 
and determine if new laws are needed, 
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(h) Accelerate state training programs and 
participate in those offered by other agencies. 


Colorado has moved ahead aggres- 
sively in its efforts to reduce radiation 
hazards connected with uranium mining. 
Right after the December 1960 Gover- 
nors’ Conference a supplemental appro- 
priation was granted to Colorado’s Bu- 
reau of Mines in the later part of fiscal 
year 1960-61 to launch its program to 
reduce the concentration of radon 
daughter products in the atmosphere of 
Colorado’s uranium mines. That program 
has been continually expanded and re- 
fined ever since. I believe I can safely 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
Colorado has been the leader in this 
field. Commissioner Ramey of the Atomic 
Energy Commission gives corroboration 
of this statement in the following ex- 
change with Representative HOLIFIELD 
on May 23, 1967, during the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy hearing. 

Representative HOLIFIELD. Would it be fair 
to say that Colorado has been in the fore- 
front of the uranium-bearing states in its 
approach to these problems? 

Mr. RaMEy. I would say, Mr. Holifield, that 
practically they have been. 

Representative HOLIFTIELD. They have been 
the leader? 

Mr. RAMEY. Yes, sir. 


Further substantiation of Colorado’s 
progress is found in a comparison table 
on the status of uranium mines in Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a comparison table prepared 
by the Colorado Bureau of Mines be in- 
serted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPARISON OF STATUS OF MINES 
[Percent of operating mines] 


Range 

—1.0 WL or less, 45 2 
+1,0 WL through 3.0 W 274% 38 
+3.0 WL through 5.0 W -.....-----. ----..----- 
/ r 
+3.0 WL through 10.0 0 23 10 
+10.0 WL and Over oe IAN" A 

Di EA E 100 100 


Dec. 31, 1961 Dec. 31, 1962 Dec. 31, 1963 Dec. 31, 1964 Dec. 31, 1965 Dec. 31, 1966 


4034 43 52 
47 41 4075 3436 
SEL EH Sk EU E 55 5 
we T2460 71 cee pence eee 
Fp ee ah ee Beto nc. ke eee 
100 100 100 100 


CORRECTIVE ORDERS ISSUED FOR VENTILATION 
{District 4—Uranium mines} 


Number 
| Ree ea A a ts 229 
Removal of men from areas 48 
Compliance by specified date 4 
Ü oeab T E ene 281 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is ap- 
parent that Colorado has been the leader 
in the two aspects of the problem: One, 
in providing compensation to the widows 
or estates of the injured; and two, in an 
aggressive program directed at control 
and elimination of hazard. With respect 
to radon gas reduction, Colorado’s prog- 
ress has been necessarily dependent upon 
technological progress. But, the States 
have had to look to the AEC and other 
Federal agencies for guidance in these 
matters. Under the Atomic Energy Act 


of 1954, the AEC is “authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with the States in 
the formulation of standards for protec- 
tion against hazards of radiation.” And, 
in order to carry out these responsibili- 
ties the Atomic Energy Act established 
the Federal Radiation Council, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Chairman of the 
AEC, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, and such other members as may 
be designated by the President. Under 
the provisions of the section establishing 
the Council, it was mandated to “advise 
the President with respect to radiation 
matters, directly or indirectly affecting 
health, including guidance for all Fed- 
eral agencies in the formulation of radia- 
tion standards and in the establishment 
and execution of programs of coopera- 
tion with States.“ 
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The AEC and the Federal Government 
were the primary beneficiaries of ura- 
nium mining activity, particularly dur- 
ing the period when most of the injuries 
occurred that are now being compen- 
sated by the Colorado Industrial Com- 
mission. There is, in my view, a Federal 
responsibility stemming both from its 
proprietary function and from the fact 
that it was the primary repository of all 
necessary technical information required 
to set up an appropriate safety program. 
Commissioner Ramey supported this 
contention in testimony before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on May 
23, 1967: 

Mr. Ramey. We do feel in this case the 
Federal Government does have some re- 
sponsibility. The period these miners were 
exposed was the period when all the uranium 
was being bought by the Federal Government, 
So we acknowledge and recognize that there 
should be some Federal responsibility. 


So, from a proprietary standpoint, the 
AEC recognizes some Federal responsi- 
bility.” In my opinion, there is also Fed- 
eral responsibility stemming from the 
Government’s almost exclusive control 
over research and the acquisition and 
accumulation of technical information 
needed to guard against the hazard. The 
following exchange between Representa- 
tive HoLIFIELD and Commissioner Ramey 
during the Joint Committee hearings un- 
derscores this: 

Representative HoLIFIELD. In other words, 
there has been expertise in the fleld applied 
to the problem over these years by the Pub- 
lic Health Service? 

Mr. RaMEyY. Yes, sir; in that context. I 
think, also, on the mining side as such, the 
AEC, again does not have all of the expertise 
certainly on mining and mine ventilation, 
and so on. That is why we cooperated with 
the Bureau of Mines and, of course, with 
the State people in regard to leased mines. 
We did and do consider ourselves to have 
some expertise on the radiation aspects of 
it. 

Representative HoLIFIELD, At least in the 
interpretation of radiation levels. 

Mr. RAMEY, Yes. 


Of course, no one expects the AEC to 
have special expertise in general mine 
safety. It is, after all, the State bureaus 
and the Federal Bureau of Mines who 
have had years of experience in this field. 
But, in this case the hazard is not one of 
general mining safety. It was an invisi- 
ble, tasteless, and odorless gas whose 
recognizable deleterious effects might not 
manifest themselves for two decades. 
The type of expertise necessary to estab- 
lish protective measures was the kind for 
which, logically, the States would look 
to the AEC, the Federal Radiation 
Council, and/or the Public Health Serv- 
ice to supply. 

The question, then, is “did the Federal 
agencies provide the necessary technical 
guidance in a timely fashion?” I refer, 
again, to colloquy between Commissioner 
Ramey and Representative HOLIFIELD 
during the Joint Committee hearings. 

Representative Horn. But we were at- 
cumulating knowledge in this fleld. I mean, 
the AEC, as well as the Committee, has been 
accumulating knowledge in this fleld, and 
some of the latest knowledge that has come 
to us has been in the form of conclusions 
that have been long in the making. 

Mr. Ramey. Yes, sir. The Joint Committee 
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hearings in 1959, in which Mr. Holaday testi- 
fied. brought up the uranium miner prob- 
lem. At that time, though, there had only 
been, as I recall, four deaths. It was not clear 
from the HEW, Public Health Service epide- 
miological studies exactly how that trend 
was going to go. It began to become clearer, 
I think, in 1962 and 1963, as I recall, that 
the trend was going to follow the same way 
that it had done in Europe in the Silesian 
mines and so on. It was in this period in the 
mid-1960’s where we could have probably 
moved a little faster. As you know, there were 
various other problems and factors involved 
that were being given priority attention; 
namely, fallout and related criteria. 


It is not my purpose to engage in 
recriminations. Hindsight is always bet- 
ter than foresight. The AEC had its pri- 
orities and I have no quarrel with these 
priorities, In a sense, this is an example 
of one of the dangers of concentrating 
control in one office. In this particular 
case, however, concentration of control 
is perhaps more justified than in any 
other. But this does not alter the fact 
that the States had a right to look to the 
AEC and other Federal agencies for the 
necessary technical information. To put 
it another way, who else would be ex- 
pected to have the necessary technical 
information if the AEC, the Federal 
Radiation Council and the Public Health 
Service did not? These are the agencies 
which have the statutory responsibility 
of acquiring the needed expertise. It is 
difficult for me to imagine anyone at- 
tempting to place that responsibility on 
the States. 

On the other hand, the States do have 
a responsibility to administer mine safety 
programs. I cannot speak for the other 
States, but the evidence clearly indicates 
that Colorado has discharged this re- 
sponsibility aggressively within the limits 
of 10 technical information available 
to it. 

Colorado has gone even farther and as 
the industrial commission digest of lung 
cancer cases shows, Colorado has been 
providing medical and death benefits to 
victims of lung cancer in the uranium 
mining industry. However, in my opinion, 
this is not a burden that the States should 
be required to shoulder—at least as far as 
past injuries are concerned. The Nation 
as a whole should carry the load. 
Actuarial studies indicate that in Colo- 
rado alone, the potential liability of the 
State compensation insurance fund may 
be $8.5 million. Mr. James M. Shaffer, 
chairman of the Industrial Commission 
of Colorado makes this point very vividly 
in his February 10, 1967, memorandum 
to Gov. John Love. I shall read the salient 
parts of that memorandum: 

Figures have recently been developed by a 
Dr. Archer of the United States Public 
Health Service in the area of radiation- 
induced lung cancer which have begun to 
cause us some concern because of their im- 
pact on the uranium industry in Colorado 
and its workmen's compensation insurer, the 
State Compensation Insurance Fund. As a 
result of Dr. Archer’s projections, the in- 
dustry has recently had an actuarial study 
made of the problem as it relates to Colo- 
rado, This study indicates that within the 
next twenty years there is the likelihood of 


450 radiation-induced lung cancer deaths in 
this state, with a potential liability of 


$8,500,000.00. 
This has been a rather sudden presentation 
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of a problem and a volume of risk which had 
not been foreseen by anyone. This situation, 
if borne out, would present a reserving prob- 
lem to the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund of almost fatal proportions—that is, if 
we have to set up reserves of that magnitude, 
our financial statement would immediately 
indicate that the State Fund was close to 
insolvency. 

Further, this problem has the additional 
complication that establishing rates for the 
workmen's compensation insurance of Colo- 
rado corporations in the uranium industry 
to cover this kind of cost is impossible on a 
retroactive basis because their contracts 
with the AEC probably are not subject to 
renegotiation. 

In addition to this, the problem is not con- 
fined to the boundaries of Colorado, nor are 
the corporations involved. There is, as you 
know, uranium activity in Utah, Wyoming, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is our feeling 
that, because of the interstate nature of the 
situation and because the chief beneficiary 
of uranium production has been the Atomic 
Energy Commission, that it should properly 
bear the costs of these injuries and fatalities 
as an unforeseen part of the cost of ore 
production. 


Mr. Shaffer makes mention of an ac- 
tuarial study which was performed by the 
New York firm of Woodward & Fondiller, 
Inc., at the instance of the Colorado 
Mining Industrial Development Board. 
The full text of that actuarial study may 
be found in the hearings of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on Radia- 
tion Exposure of Uranium Miners, May 
9 through August 10, 1967, as appendix 
7. I shall quote two significant para- 
graphs from that study dealing with 
this specific matter: 

Obviously, the economic cost of uranium 
mined to date includes a large element not 
considered in the setting of prices charged 
to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission for the 
product. That element, of course, is the sub- 
ject of calculations made herein. 

Its possible magnitude obviously far ex- 
ceeds the ability of the Colorado State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund to pay out of 
existing surplus. Hence, if we assume that 
these claims will be paid, it is evident that 
the money must be found elsewhere. We 
think that since the mining of uranium 
until now has been conducted, almost ex- 
clusively for purposes of national defense, 
the full cost of such mining should be borne 
by the country as a whole. It follows that we 
believe the Federal government should as- 
sume these costs as they arise, This might 
be accomplished, for example, through the 
enactment of special legislation authorizing 
the reimbursement of state insurance funds 
(perhaps indirectly through their respective 
state governments) for payments made on 
lung cancer cases involving uranium miners. 
We are not attempting, of course, to recom- 
mend this or any other particular procedure 
but merely urge Federal assumption of these 
costs in principle. 


Mr. President, it would seem that the 
AEC concurs in the belief that the Fed- 
eral Government should participate in 
a program of compensation and medical 
treatment for uranium miners injured 
by radiation and the inhalation of radon 
gas. In response to the rhetorical ques- 
tions, What can the Federal Govern- 
ment do?“ Commissioner Ramey, in his 
prepared statement to the Joint Commit- 
tee, proposed among other things, that 

A stated objective of assuring that no 
uranium miner developing lung cancer from 
exposure to radiation shall go without ade- 
quate medical care or compensation. This 
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program should develop recommendations, 
including proposed legislation, for the Fed- 
eral government to participate in achieving 
this objective. 


Mr. President, I agree with the concept 
that the Federal Government should 
participate in a compensation, medical 
treatment, and rehabilitation program 
for uranium miners injured by radiation. 
I have consulted with State officials, Fed- 
eral officials, and officials of some of the 
producing companies, and I wish to 
acknowledge the advice and assistance 
I have received from them in drafting 
the bill I introduced today. I wish to 
particularly thank Mr. Donald Ream of 
the Labor Department, Mr. James Shaf- 
fer, chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Colorado, Mr. Charles Eason of 
the AEC, and Mr. Richard Eckles, co- 
ordinator of the Colorado Department 
of Natural Resources, for their many 
suggestions, as well as Charles Cook of 
my own staff. 

A TEMPORARY FEDERAL PROGRAM 


Colorado State officials have expressed 
to me the willingness of the State indus- 
trial commission to assume the liability 
for radiation hazards in the future; 
however, during the period prior to the 
establishment of standards by the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council, it is unreasonable 
for the States to be required to assume 
liability for a hazard that they were 
unaware of, particularly when the Fed- 
eral Government was the primary and 
almost exclusive beneficiary of uranium 
mining and when the Federal Govern- 
ment was in almost exclusive control of 
the necessary technical information 
needed to devise protective measures. 

With this in mind, I have drawn a bill 
which would cut off the liability of the 
United States for injuries occurring 
after December 31, 1970, the effect of 
which would be to return the liability 
to the States. This date is, of course, 
somewhat arbitrary; it was selected as 
being a date which would permit a rea- 
sonable time for realistic standards to 
be established and made operative. Ad- 
ditionally, this date coincides with the 
termination of the AEC uranium pur- 
chase contracts. 

Subsequent to 1970, uranium mining 
will be primarily for the benefit of pri- 
vate industry, and the logic which sup- 
ports the assumption of liability by the 
Federal Government during the early 
period loses much of its persuasiveness 
after that date. Under present circum- 
stances, the States do not wish the Fed- 
eral Government to permanently invade 
this field of workmen’s compensation, 
and I can see no logical reason for the 
Federal Government to permanently as- 
sume this obligation. It is hoped that 
during the interim period between the 
effective date of this act, if it becomes 
law, and the cutoff date, actuarial data 
can be developed sufficiently to enable 
State compensation insurance funds, 
private carriers, and self-insurors to 
establish appropriate premiums and re- 
serves to defray future potential 
liabilities. 

On the other hand, I wish to make it 
clear that it is not the intention of sec- 
tion 4 to relieve the United States from 
liability for a lung cancer case which 
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may have had its origin due to radia- 
tion exposure in a uranium mine during 
the period prior to the December 31, 
1970, cutoff date. Testimony has shown 
that the effects of this kind of injury 
may not manifest itself for 10, 20, or 
25 years after exposure. It is, therefore, 
my intention that lung cancer cases 
which have their origin in uranium min- 
ing as a result of radiation exposure as 
defined in section 2 of the bill, should 
be compensable under the terms of the 
bill. 
STATE ADMINISTRATION 

I have received comments to the effect 
that States which already have ma- 
chinery established should be permitted 
to administer the provisions of the bill. 
This is certainly a reasonable suggestion, 
and would also effect savings to the Fed- 
eral Government. It was with this pur- 
pose in mind that subsection 3(b) was 
included in the bill. It was not logical 
to make the language mandatory since 
there is such a variance in the work- 
men's compensation setups in the 
affected States; hence, the language is 
permissive. However, it is the intent of 
the subsection that the Secretary, in ex- 
ercising his discretion, utilize established 
State machinery wherever possible. 

LEVEL OF BENEFITS 


Using the existing precedent of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, compensation bene- 
fits under my bill, except medical bene- 
fits, are geared to the established for- 
mula of that act. Medical services and re- 
habilitation will be furnished under the 
applicable provision of subchapter I, 
chapter 81 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

DOUBLE COMPENSATION PREVENTED 


There are included, of course, the 
usual provisions prohibiting the injured 
workman, his heirs or estate from re- 
ceiving compensation from more than 
one source for the same injury. The right 
of recovery of any double compensation 
is provided to the Secretary. 


FRAUD; PENALTIES 


Provision is made for fraudulent ap- 
plications for benefits under the bill, and 
as a misdemeanor, the maximum penal- 
ties are set at 1 year imprisonment 
or $1,000 fine or both. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


No claim for legal or other services 
shall be allowed unless approved by the 
Secretary, and anyone who solicits such 
employment and receives a fee therefor, 
shall, upon conviction, be subject to a 
fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for 1 year 
or both. While it is the purpose of this 
section to insure that the benefits pro- 
vided under this bill would get to the in- 
jured workman or his heirs, nevertheless, 
there are many occasions when the serv- 
ices of legal counsel will be highly bene- 
ficial in the interest of making a just 
award. The Secretary is, therefore, au- 
thorized to approve and pay for such 
services out of the fund without dimin- 
ishing the benefits to the claimant. 


ASSIGNMENT, EXECUTION AND LEVY 


Again, in order to insure that the 
claimant receives these benefits unen- 
cumbered, there can be no assignment of 
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rights under this bill. Further, all of the 
moneys payable under the provisions of 
the bill shall be exempt from execution, 
levy, attachments, and garnishment. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES 


As I pointed out earlier, Colorado has 
been the leader both in the field of com- 
pensation and in the field of preventa- 
tive controls. The fact that Colorado has 
been the leader should not be allowed to 
work against her; if anything, she should 
be rewarded for her leadership. There 
has been considerable talk in the Halls 
of Congress during the past few years 
concerning incentive payments to States 
“in order to encourage States to do what 
they ought to be doing.” In this case a 
State has assumed a liability more prop- 
erly belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Surely, the least the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do is to reimburse a State 
which has been doing something the 
United States should have been doing. 

Earlier in this introductory speech I 
quoted from documents which indicated 
that as a result of recently released in- 
formation an actuarial study was per- 
formed which indicates that Colorado’s 
liability could equal or exceed $8.5 mil- 
lion over the next 15 years or so. The 
magnitude of that liability is such as to 
render Colorado’s compensation insur- 
ance fund insolvent. Section 12 provides 
for reimbursement to those States which 
have paid benefits to persons for radia- 
tion injuries as defined in the bill prior 
to the effective date of the bill, January 
1, 1968. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

If enacted as drawn, the bill would be 
effective as of January 1, 1968. This date 
was selected back in the latter part of 
May of this year when I first drafted the 
bill. At that time, I had the impression 
that things would move a little faster 
than they have. While I have received 
many comments from interested agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals, many 
more have deferred comment until after 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
had completed its hearings and deliber- 
ations and until after the Federal Radia- 
tion Council had held its meetings relat- 
ing to radiation standards. Therefore, I 
wish to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee to which this bill will be referred, 
the need to review the effective date dur- 
ing executive markup. It may be that the 
dates in sections 6, 12, and 14 will need to 
be revised. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day is the product of many conferences 
with many people. I have tried to in- 
corporate as many of the desirable fea- 
tures that have been suggested as pos- 
sible. I do not pretend that this bill is 
the final and complete answer which 
cannot be improved upon, but I do be- 
lieve that it is a good beginning. 

It is a beginning upon which the Con- 
gress can work its legislative will, and in 
its wisdom produce a legislative product 
which will do equity to those who have 
been injured by radiation, while at the 
same time reimbursing States which 
have led the way. It is for this reason 
that I shall forward to the committee 
of reference the many letters and memo- 
randums I have received commenting 
upon the various provisions of the bill, so 
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that the committee may have the benefit 
of those analyses during deliberation. 

I had hoped that we could move to- 
ward a resolution of this problem with 
much more alacrity than has so far been 
the case. Consequently, while I have not 
received all of the comments I would 
have liked to have received, and this is 
particularly true of labor and industry, 
I have decided to introduce the bill at 
this time in order to get things moving 
in a positive vein. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Senator 
Domrnick and myself, I send to the desk 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide workmen’s compensation protection 
to certain individuals who, while em- 
ployed in, or in connection with, the min- 
ing of radioactive material, suffer injury 
or death from the effects of radiation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2686) to provide workmen’s 
compensation protection to certain in- 
dividuals who, while employed in, or in 
connection with, the mining of radio- 
active material, suffer injury or death 
from the effects of radiation introduced 
by Mr. ALLorr (for himself and Mr. 
Dominick), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2686 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Radiation Hazards Compensation Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “radioactive material” means 
any by-product material or any material, 
solid, liquid, or gas that emits gamma rays 
or X-rays, alpha or beta particles, high-speed 
electrons, neutrons, protons, or other nuclear 
particles or electomagnetic radiation capable 
of producing ions directly or indirectly in 
their passage through matter: 

(b) the term “United States” when used in 
a geographic sense means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia; 

(c) the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia; 

(d) the term “contractor with the United 
States” includes any subcontractor or subor- 
dinate subcontractor with respect to the 
contract of such contractor; 

(e) the term Secretary“, unless the con- 
text indicates otherwise, means the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3, (a) The provisions of this Act shall 
be administered by the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Secretary is authorized to make rules 
and regulations for the administration there- 
of and to contract with insurance carriers for 
the use of the service facilities of such car- 
riers for the purpose of facilitating admin- 
istration of such provisions. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act the Secretary may enter into agreements 
or cooperative working arrangements with 
other agencies of the United States or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
and with other public agencies and private 
persons, agencies, or institutions, to utilize 
their services and facilities and to com- 
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pensate them for such use. The Secretary 
may delegate to any officer or employee, or to 
any agency, of the United States or of any 
State, or any political subdivision thereof, 
such of his powers and duties as he finds 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(c) The Secretary, in his discretion, may 
waive the limitation provisions of subchapter 
I of chapter 81 (relating to compensation for 
work injuries generally) of title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to notice of injury 
and filing of claims under this Act, whenever 
the Secretary shall find that, because of cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of an in- 
jured person or his beneficiary, compliance 
with such provisions could not have been 
1 within the time therein speci- 

INJURY OR DEATH 


Sec. 4. (a) In the case of injury or death 
resulting from injury— 

(1) which occurs within the period which 
begins January 1, 1941 and ends with the 
close of December 31, 1970, 

(2) which is attributable (wholly or in 
part) to exposure to radioactive material, 

(3) to any individual who, during the pe- 
riod referred to in clause (1) and before 
such injury occurred, was employed in, or in 
connection with, the mining (within the 
United States) of radioactive material, 
the provisions of subchapter I of chapter 81 
of title 5, United States Code, shall (except 
as is otherwise provided in this Act) apply 
with respect thereto in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if the individual suf- 
fering such injury had, at the time such in- 
jury was suffered by him, been a civil em- 
ployee of the United States and were injured 
while in the performance of his duty, and 
any compensation found to be due shall be 
paid from the compensation fund established 
pursuant to section 8147 of such title 5. This 
subsection shall not be construed to in- 
clude any individual who would otherwise 
come within the purview of subchapter I of 
chapter 81 of such title 5. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a) (2), any 
injury which could be attributable to ex- 
posure from radioactive material shall be 
deemed to be attributable to such exposure 
if the injury arises after the individual suf- 
fering the same was employed in, or in con- 
nection with, the mining (within the United 
States) of radioactive material. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Sec. 5. (a) In the administration of the 
provisions of subchapter I of chapter 81 of 
title 5, United States Code, with respect to 
cases coming within the purview of section 
4(a), the scale of compensation benefits and 
the provisions for determining the amount of 
compensation and the payment thereof as 
provided in sections 8 and 9 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act (908 and 909 of title 33, U.S.C.), so 
far as the provisions of such sections can be 
applied under the terms and conditions set 
forth therein, shall be payable in lieu of the 
benefits, except medical benefits, provided 
under such subchapter I; except that the 
total compensation payable under this Act 
shall in no event exceed the limitations upon 
compensation as fixed in section 14(m) of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act (sec. 914(m) of title 33, 
U.S. C.) 

(b) For purposes of computing compensa- 
tion with respect to cases coming within the 
purview of section 4(a), the provisions of 
sections 6 and 10 of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (906 and 
910 of title 33, U.S.C.) shall be applicable, ex- 
cept that the minimum limit on weekly com- 
pensation for disability, established by sec- 
tion 6(b) of such Act, and the minimum limit 
on the average weekly wages on which death 
benefits are to be computed, established by 
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section 9(e) of such Act, shall not apply in 
computing compensation under this Act. 


DEEMED DATE OF OCCURRENCE OF INJURY OR 
DEATH 


Sec. 6. Any injury or death within the pur- 
view of this Act which occurred prior to 
January 1, 1968, shall, for purposes of any 
requirements with respect to the report of 
such injury or death or with respect to the 
time for making claim for compensation on 
account thereof, be deemed to have occurred 
on January 1, 1968. 


RECEIPT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 


Sec. 7. (a) No benefits shall be paid or 
furnished under the provisions of this Act 
for any injury or death to any person who 
recovers or receives workmen’s compensation 
benefits for the same injury or death under 
any other law of the United States, or under 
the law of any State, or benefits in the na- 
ture of workmen’s compensation benefits 
payable under an agreement approved or 
authorized by the United States pursuant 
to which a contractor with the United 
States has undertaken to provide such 
benefits. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have a 
lien and a right of recovery, to the extent 
of any payments made to any person under 
this Act on account of injury or death, 
against any compensation payable under any 
other workmen's compensation law on ac- 
count of the same injury or death; and any 
amount recovered under this subsection 
shall be covered into the fund established 
under section 8147 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(c) Where any individual specified in sec- 
tion 4(a), or the dependent, beneficiary, or 
allottee of such individual, receives or claims 
wages, payment in lieu of wages, or insur- 
ance benefits for disability or loss of life 
(other than workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits), and the cost of such wages, payments, 
or benefits is provided in whole or in part 
by the United States, the amount of such 
wages, payments, or benefits shall be cred- 
ited, in such manner as the Secretary of 
Labor shall determine, against any payments 
to which any such individual is entitled un- 
der this Act. 

(d) Where any individual specified in sec- 
tion 4(a), or any dependent, beneficiary, or 
allottee of such person, or the legal repre- 
sentative or estate of any such individual (his 
dependent, beneficiary, or allottee), after 
having obtained benefits under this Act, 
seeks through any proceeding, claim, or 
otherwise, brought or maintained against the 
employer of such individual, the United 
States, or any other person, to recover wages, 
payments in lieu of wages, or any sum 
claimed for services rendered, or for failure to 
furnish transportation, or for liquidated or 
unliquidated damages under the employment 
contract, or any other benefit, and the right 
in respect thereto is alleged to have accrued 
during or as to any period of time in respect 
to which payments under this Act in such 
case have been made, and in like cases where 
a recovery is made or allowed, the Secretary 
of Labor shall have the right of intervention 
and a lien and right of recovery to the extent 
of any payments paid and payable under this 
Act in such case, provided the cost of such 
wages, payments in lieu of wages, or other 
such right, may be directly or indirectly paid 
by the United States; and any amounts re- 
covered under this subsection shall be 
covered into the fund established under sec- 
tion 8147 of title 5, United States Code. 

(e) If at the time an individual sustains 
an injury coming within the purview of this 
Act such individual is receiving workmen’s 
compensation benefits on account of a prior 
accident or disease, such person shall not be 
entitled to any benefits under this Act dur- 
ing the period covered by such workmen's 
compensation benefits unless the injury com- 
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ing within the purview of this Act increases 
his disability, and then only to the extent 
such disability has been so increased. 


FRAUD; PENALTIES 


Sec. 8. Whoever, for the purpose of causing 
an increase in any payment authorized to be 
made under this Act, or for the purpose of 
causing any payment to be made where no 
payment is authorized hereunder, shall 
knowingly make or cause to be made, or aid 
or abet in the making of any false statement 
or representation of a material fact in any 
application for any payment under this Act, 
or knowingly make or cause to be made, or 
aid or abet in the making of any false state- 
ment, representation, affidavit, or document 
in connection with such an application, or 
claim, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Sec. 9. No claim for legal services or for any 
other services rendered in respect of a claim 
or award for compensation under this Act to 
or on account of any person shall be valid 
unless approved by the Secretary; and any 
claim so approved shall, in the manner and 
to the extent fixed by the Secretary, be paid 
out of the compensation payable to the 
claimant; and any person who receives any 
fee, other consideration, or any gratuity on 
account of services so rendered, unless such 
consideration or gratuity is so approved, or 
who solicits employment for another person 
or for himself in respect of any claim or 
award for compensation under this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall, for each offense, be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 


FINALITY OF SECRETARY'S DECISIONS 


Sec. 10. The action of the Secretary in al- 
lowing or denying any payment under this 
Act shall be final and conclusive on all ques- 
tions of law and fact and not subject to 
review by any other official of the United 
States or by any court by mandamus or 
otherwise, and the Comptroller General is 
authorized and directed to allow credit in 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer for payments in accordance with such 
action, 


ASSIGNMENT OF BENEFITS; EXECUTION, 
ETC., AGAINST BENEFITS 


Sec. 11. The right of any person to any 
benefit under this Act shall not be trans- 
ferable or assignable at law or in equity ex- 
cept to the United States, and none of the 
moneys paid or payable (except money paid 
hereunder as reimbursement for funeral 
expenses or as reimbursement with respect to 
payments of workmen’s compensation or in 
the nature of workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits), or rights existing under this Act, shall 
be subject to execution, levy, attachment, 
garnishment, or other legal process or to the 
operation of any bankruptcy or insolvency 
law. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 12. Where any State or any workmen’s 
compensation fund of any State has prior to 
January 1, 1968, paid benefits to any person 
by reason of an injury or death which comes 
within the purview of section 4 (a), such 
State, or fund (as the case may be) shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for all the bene- 
fits so paid, including funeral and burial ex- 
penses, medical, hospital, or other similar 
costs for treatment and care, and reasonable 
and necessary claims expense in connection 
therewith. Claim for such reimbursement 
shall be filed with the Secretary under regu- 
lations promulgated by him, and such claims, 
or such part thereof as may be allowed by the 
Secretary, shall be paid from the compen- 
sation fund established pursuant to section 
8147 of title 5, United States Code. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
From amounts so appropriated, such funds 
as may be necessary to make the payments 
provided by this Act from the compensation 
fund established pursuant to section 8147 
of title 5, United States Code, shall be de- 
posited in such fund. 

EFFECTIVE DATE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 14. No payments of benefits under this 
Act and no payments under this Act to 
States or State workmen’s compensation 
funds shall be made prior to January 1, 1968. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
FOR MIGRANT HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference today, a bill to extend and 
otherwise amend certain expiring provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act 
for migrant health services. Joining me 
in sponsoring this measure are Senator 
Cask, Senator CLARK, Senator JAVITS, 
Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Sen- 
ator KENNEDY of New York, Senator 
Morse, Senator PELL, and Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans— 
migrant farmworkers and their fami- 
lies—traditionally have been excluded 
from community health services—ex- 
cluded by distance, cost, their own lack 
of knowledge, their transiency, and com- 
munity rejection. Migrants have less ac- 
cess to health care than other members 
of our population, although they gener- 
ally have a greater need for health care. 
The migrant family’s transient way of 
life aggravates the many basic health 
problems which are associated with their 
poverty, and poor living and working 
conditions. They live on the fringes of so- 
ciety, far removed from such funda- 
mental community health services as im- 
munizations and obstetrical care. 

The Migrant Health Act, enacted in 
1962 as Public Law 89-692 with an ap- 
propriation ceiling of $3 million annual- 
ly for a 3-year period, has started to 
change this picture. Because of its wide- 
ly recognized success in upgrading the 
health of the migrant farm family, the 
act was extended by Public Law 89-109 
for an additional 3 years with increasing 
appropriations. This extension carries 
the program through June 30, 1968. 

We are far from providing each mi- 
grant the minimum standard of health 
most of us have; they need more than a 
get-well card. Extending the appropri- 
ation of the Migrant Health Act as I 
am proposing today will bring the Public 
Health Service programs to a more real- 
istic level. 

The Migrant Health Act which amends 
title III of the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize grants for improving 
domestic agricultural migratory workers’ 
health services and conditions helps 
States and communities to muster the 
resources needed to extend their services 
to migrants. 

Grants by the Public Health Service 
pay part of the cost of family clinics held 
in large labor camps at times when mi- 
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grant workers and their families can use 
the service without loss of time from 
work. Local physicians provide medical 
treatment for illness or injury at the 
family clinics. They also provide im- 
munizations, screening for hidden dis- 
ease, family planning services, and pre- 
and post-natal care. In addition, they 
supplement family clinic services by pro- 
viding care in their own offices between 
clinic sessions. 

Nurses assist the physicians in the 
clinics, and visit camps on a regular 
schedule to advise on health matters, 
identify health problems that require 
treatment, arrange for the patients to 
see project physicians, and see that pa- 
tients understand and follow the doctor’s 
instructions. 

Migrant health grants also help to pay 
for dental care, health education, sani- 
tation services, and other types of health 
services. 

Programs under the act stress flexi- 
bility in the scheduling of services so as 
to make them available at times and 
places where migrants can effectively 
be reached. Night clinics are frequent- 
ly held at points where migrant workers 
are concentrated and health aides work 
in migrant labor camps in order to 
bring service to people ill-accustomed 
to seeking and using medical care. 
Through these projects we are making 
progress in the health status, the per- 
sonal health practices, and the environ- 
ment of migrant workers and their 
families. 

During the 1967 fiscal year, one- 
fourth of the Nation’s migrants had ac- 
cess to project services for at least a 
brief period. Migrant workers and family 
members made more than 239,000 visits 
for medical or dental treatment. In ad- 
dition, nurses made 125,000 visits 
to migrant families, for casefinding, 
followup, and health counseling; and 
sanitarians made 125,000 camp inspec- 
tions, 

However, the demand for migrant 
health services far exceeds the existing 
program’s resources, Grant funds avail- 
able for fiscal year 1968 were limited to 
$7.2 million, about $2 million less than 
the small authorization. Yet the needs 
for growth of existing projects—without 
adding a single new project anywhere in 
the country—came to more than $13 
million. In other words, current needs 
already exceed available funds by ap- 
proximately $6 million. New projects will 
increase the need beyond $6 million. In 
view of the lack of funds, the Public 
Health Service has had to notify new 
applicants that their projects cannot 
even be considered until additional 
funding is available. 

For the first time in migrants’ long 
history of neglect, the migrant health 
program provides a mechanism to bring 
this needy group higher on the priority 
list of States and communities. The pro- 
gram has demonstrated that the special 
incentive of project grants stimulates 
community planning and acceptance of 
responsibility. Many of the communities 
where migrants live and work tempo- 
rarily are themselves below the national 
average in income. These communities 
desperately need the financial help which 
we have already generated. 
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The program is well started. Loss of 
the planning and organizational effort to 
deliver services to migrants would be un- 
fortunate. Loss of services to the people 
would be tragic. Loss of momentum 
would be regrettable. To maintain the 
program’s momentum and to realize its 
potential, it should now be extended. 
Moreover, the appropriation ceilings 
should be set at realistic levels that will 
enable the Public Health Service to in- 
crease the geographic coverage of project 
services; to strengthen and expand med- 
ical, dental, health education, and other 
project services; and to make grant as- 
sistance available for full reimbursement 
of hospital costs. 

The Public Health Service has awarded 
grants to 31 projects serving migrants in 
114 counties in 20 States by the end of 
the program’s first operating year. To- 
day, 115 projects provide migrants per- 
sonal health care in 300 counties in 36 
States and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the computation of migrant 
health projects, the services which they 
provide, and their directors listed by 
State be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
putation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPENDIX B 
[From the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, January 1, 1967] 
PROJECTS RECEIVING MIGRANT HEALTH PROJECT 
GRANT ASSISTANCE 

NotEe.—A. Personal health services usually 
include medical, nursing, health education 
and, in many cases, at least limited dental 
or other services; B. Sanitation services in- 
clude housing, camp and field inspection and 
follow-up; plus work with owners and occu- 
pants of housing to improve maintenance 
of the general environment; C. Statewide 
consultation includes general assistance in 
program planning, development, and coordi- 
nation. g 

ARIZONA 

A, B— Catherine C. Le Seney, M. D., Direc- 
tor, Pinal County Migrant Health Protect 
(MG-94), Pinal County Health Department, 
Post Office Box 807, Florence, Arizona, 

C—Statewide consultation; personal 
health and sanitation ‘services in counties 
without county-level projects: Robert C. 
Martens, Director, Arizona State Migrant 
Health Program (MG-111), State Depart- 
ment of Health, 1624 West Adams Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007. 

A, B—S. F. Farnsworth, M.D., Director, 
Maricopa County Migrant Family Health 
Clinic Project (MG-29), Maricopa County 
Health Department, 1825 East Roosevelt, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85006. 

A, B—Frederick J. Brady, M.D., Director, 
Assistance to Pima County Migrants (MG 
49), Pima County Health Department, 161 
West Alameda Street, Tucson, Arizona. 

A, B—Joseph Pinto, M.D., Director, Yuma 
County Migrant Family Health Clinic (MG 
66), Yuma County Health Department, 145 
Third Avenue, Yuma, Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

A, B—Richard J. Brightwell, M.D., Direc- 
tor, Northwest Arkansas Migrant Committee 
Project, Washington County Public Health 
Center (MG-50), 34 West North Street, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA 
Statewide consultation: personal health 
and sanitation services through county-level 
subprojects in cooperating counties: Robert 
Day, M.D., Director, Health Program for Farm 
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Workers’ Families, State Department of Pub- 
lis Health, 2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, Call- 
fornia. 

COLORADO 

Statewide consultation and services to sup- 
plement those at county-level; personal 
health services through county-level sub- 
projects in cooperating counties: Dr. Robert 
A. Downs, D.D.S., Director, State Migrant 
Plan for Public Health Service (MG-09), 
Colorado Department of Public Health, 4210 
East 11th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220. 

CONNECTICUT 

B—Marvin L, Smith, Director, Improved 
Migrant Farm Labor Sanitation Program 
(MG-82), State Department of Health, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 06115. 

DELAWARE 

A—Rey. Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., Director, 
Delaware Migrant Health Project (MG-—83), 
Delaware State Council of Churches, 217 
North Bradford Street, Dover, Delaware. 

FLORIDA 

Statewide consultation; personal health 
and sanitation services through county-level 
subprojects in cooperating counties: James 
E. Fulghum, M.D., Acting Director, Statewide 
Program of Health Services for MG-18) Mi- 
grant Farm Workers and their Dependents, 
Florida State Board of Health, Post Office 
Box 210, Jacksonville, Florida 32201. 

A, B—T. E. Cato, M.D., Director, Compre- 
hensive Health Care Project for Migrant 
Farm Workers (MG-34), Dade County Health 
Department, 1350 Northwest 14th Street, 
Miami, Florida. 

A, B—Donald N. Logsdon, M.D., Director, 
Improvement of Personal Health and En- 
vironmental Sanitation (MG-11), Palm 
Beach County Health Department, 826 Ever- 
nia Street, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


IDAHO 


B (primary focus)—F. O. Graeber, M.D., 
Director, Idaho’s Migrant Health Services 
(MG-124), Idaho Department of Health, 
Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83701. 

ILLINOIS 

Statewide consultation; personal health 
services in process of development in 3 coun- 
ties: Donaldson F. Rawlings, M.D., Director, 
An Action Program for Agricultural Migrant 
Workers and their Families (MG-105), Il- 
linois Department of Public Health, Division 
of Preventive Medicine, Springfield, Illinois, 


INDIANA 


Statewide consultation; personal health 
and sanitation services in cooperating coun- 
ties. Verne K. Harvey, Jr., M.D., Director, 
Health Services for Agricultural Migrant 
Workers and Families (MG-20), Indiana 
State Board of Health, 1330 West Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

IOWA 

A—Mrs. Richard E. Sandage, Director, 
Health Services for Migrant Families in the 
North Iowa Area (MG-116), Migrant Action 
Program, Inc., Box 717, Mason City, Iowa 
50401. 

A, B— Mr. Jerry Lange, Director, Muscatine 
Area Migrant Families Health Service (MG— 
23), Muscatine Migrant Committee, Post Of- 
fice Box 683, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

KANSAS 

A, B—N, G. Walker, M.D., M.P.H., Director, 
Plan to Provide Health Services to Migrants, 
Kansas City-Wyandotte County Health De- 
partment (MG-74), 619 Ann Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

A, B—Patricia Schloesser, M.D., Director, 
Public Health Services to Kansas Migrants 
(MG-64), Kansas State Department of 
Health, Topeka, Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 

A, B—Jorge Deju, M.D., Director, Migrant 

Worker Health Project (MG-77), Kentucky 
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State Department of Health, 275 East Main 
Street, Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 


LOUISIANA 


A—Mr. Milburn Fletcher, Director, New 
and Improved Medical, Dental and Nursing 
Services to Migratory Workers and Families 
(MG-54), Health Subcommittee, Tangipahoa 
Migrant Committee, Box 257—Route 2, 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana. 


MARYLAND 


A—The Reverend Carroll L. Boyer, Director, 
Frederick County Migrant Health Project 
(MG-80), Frederick County Migrant Health 
Council, Inc., 1415 W. Seventh Street, 
Frederick, Maryland 21701. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A—Leon Sternfeld, M.D., Director, Massa- 
chusetts Migrant Health Project (MG-68), 
Massachusetts Health Research Institute, 
Inc., 8 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02108. 

MICHIGAN 


B—Robert L. Maddex, Director, Improving 
Seasonal Labor Facilities to Benefit Migrant 
Health and Welfare (MG-76), Agricultural 
Engineering Department, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

A (see MG-91)—Ralph Ten Have, M.D., 
Director, Cooperative Migrant Project (MG 
31), Ottawa County Health Department, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 

B—Serves all counties in State housing 
migrants but lacking local sanitation project 
services: John E. Vogt, Director, Environmen- 
tal Health Camp Sanitation Project for Mi- 
grant Worker and his Family (MG-91), 
Michigan Department of Health, 3500 North 
Logan, Lansing, Michigan. 

Statewide consultation: Douglas H. Fryer, 
M.D., Director, Improvement and Expansion 
of Health Services to Migrant Agricultural 
Workers, and their Families (MG-30), Michi- 
gan Department of Health, 3500 North Logan, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

A, B—Gladys J. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Di- 
rector, Migrant Family Health Clinic and 
Hospital Program (MG-131), Manistee- 
Mason District Health Department, 401 East 
Ludington Avenue, Ludington, Michigan 
49431. 

A, B—C. D. Barrett, Sr., M.D., M.P.H., Di- 
rector, Migrant Family Health Services, 
Nursing, Sanitation and Dental (MG-79), 
Monroe County Health Department, Monroe, 
Michigan 48161. 

A, B—Robert P. Locey, M.D., Director, Mi- 
grant Health Program (MG-107), Tri-County 
Associated Health Departments, 505 Pleasant 
Street, St. Joseph, Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

A, B (in cooperating counties) —Statewide 
consultation: D. S. Fleming, M.D., Director, 
Migrant Labor Environmental Health, and 
Nursing Service and Health Education Project 
(MG-67), Minnesota Department of Health, 
University Campus Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55440. 

MISSOURI 

A (limited)—David Ragan, Director, Fam- 
ily Health Education Services for Home Based 
Migrants (MG-—104) , Delmo Housing Corpora- 
tion, Lilbourn, Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 

A, B (in one area of State)—-T. R. Dap- 
pen, Director, Plan to Provide Health Educa- 
tion and Other Public Health Services for 
Migrant Families (MG-88), Nebraska State 
Department of Health, Capital Building, 
Post Office Box 94757, Lincoln, Nebraska 
68509. 

NEW JERSEY 

A, B (in cooperating counties) —Statewide 
consultation: Thomas Gilbert, MP. H., Di- 
rector, Health Services for Migrant Agricul- 
tural Workers (MG-08), New Jersey State 
Department of Health, 129 East Hanover 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 

A, B—William P. Doherty, Director, Migrant 
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Health Services, Cumberland County (MG 
118), Board of Chosen Freeholders of Cum- 
berland County, Cumberland County Court 
House, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


NEW MEXICO 


A, B—Paul C. Cox, Director, Las Cruces 
Migrant Health Project (MG-15), Las Cruces 
Committee on Migrant Ministry, 1904 Idaho 
Avenue, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

A, B—Marion Hotopp, M.D., and Marion 
S. Morse, M.D., Codirectors, Migrant Health 
Project-Health Districts 1 and 5 (MG—134), 
New Mexico Department of Public Health, 
408 Galisteo Street, Sante Fe, New Mexico 
87501. 

NEW YORK 


A, B—G. Harold Warnock, M.D., M. P. H., 
Director, Cayuga County Migrant Health 
Services Program, Cayuga County Health De- 
partment (MG-106), 5 James Street, Box 
219, Auburn, New York. 

A, B—Bernard S. Bernstein, Director, 
Orange County Migrant Health Project (MG— 
135), Orange County Council of Community 
Services, Box 178, Goshen, New York. 

A, B—Vernon B. Link, M.D., Director, New 
Platz Migrant Health Project (MG-—125), Ul- 
ster County Department of Health, 244 Fair 
Street, Kingston, New York 12401. 

A, B—Michael D. Buscemi, M D., Director, 
Suffolk County Migrant Health Project 
(MG-60), Suffolk County Department of 
Health, Suffolk County Center, Riverhead, 
Long Island, New York. 

A—John A. Radebaugh, M.D., Director, 
Monroe County Migrant Project (MG-103). 
University of Rochester, River Campus Sta- 
tion, Rochester, New York 14627. 

A, B—Evelyn F. H. Rogers, M.D., M. P. H., 
Director, Family Service Clinics (MG-38), 
Utica County Department of Health, Utica 
District Office, 1512 Genessee Street, Utica, 
New York 13502. 

NEVADA 


A—Otto Ravenholt, M.D., Director, Moapa 
Valley Migrant Health Program (MG-133), 
Clark County District Health Department, 
625 Shadow Lane, Las Vegas, Nevada 89106. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A—Caroline H. Callison, M.D., Director, 
Sampson Migrant Health Service Project 
(MG-—122), Community Action Council, Inc., 
Clinton, North Carolina. 

A, B—Isa C. Grant, M.D., Director, Alber- 
marle Migrant Health Service Project (MG 
57), District Health Service Project (MG-57), 
District Health Department, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, 

A, B—Mrs. Frank R. Burson, Director, Hen- 
derson County Migrant Family Health Serv- 
ice (MG-28), Henderson County Migrant 
Council, Inc., 218 Fairground Avenue, Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina. 

A—Reverend Mr. Charles L. Kirby, Director, 
Carteret County Mobile Migrant Clinic (MG 
27), Carteret County Migrant Committee, 
c/o First Presbyterian Church, Morehead 
City, North Carolina. 

Statewide consultation; sanitation services 
in counties without sanitation services 
through local projects: W. Burns Jones, M.D., 
Director, Migrant Health Project (MG-—56), 
North Carolina State Board of Health, Post 
Office Box 2091, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


OHIO 


A—Mrs. Ralph McFadden, Director, Mi- 
grant Health Study Project and Dental Care 
Program (MG—263), Hartville Migrant Coun- 
cil, 1812 Frazier Avenue Northwest, Canton, 
Ohio 44709. 

B—(Statewide to supplement services of 
county-level projects): Ray B. Watts, Di- 
rector, Enviromental Health Project (Mi- 
grants), Ohio Department of Health, 450 East 
Town Street, Post Office Box 118, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Statewide consultation; direct services to 
supplement those through county-level proj- 
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ects: Miss Helen Massengale, Director, Health 
Aide, Nursing and Nutrition Consultation 
Project (MG-36), Ohio Department of Health, 
450 East Town Street, Post Office Box, 118 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A—(through cooperating county-level 
projects): William L. Babeaux, D.D.S., Di- 
rector, A Program for Provision of Dental 
Services to Migrants (MG-86), Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health, 65 South Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

A, B—William J. Boswell, M.D., Director, Mi- 
grant Health Clinics, Nursing and Sanitation 
Service Program (MG-21), Sandusky County- 
Fremont City General Health District, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

A, B—Giles Wolverton, M.D., Director 
Migrant Health Clinic and Nursing Services 
Project (MG-78), Darke County General 
Health District, Courthouse, Greenville, Ohio. 

A—Rev. Robert Lamantia, Director Ottawa 
County Migrant Family Health Service Clinic, 
Ottawa County Ministry to Migrants, 159 
North Church Street, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

A—Milo B. Rice, M.D., Project Director, 
Migrant Labor Family Care Program (MG 
61), Putnam County General Health District, 
Courthouse, Ottawa, Ohio. 

A, B—Dorothy M. Van Ausdal, M.D., Di- 
rector, Family Health Education Project for 
Migrants (MG-35), Lucas County Health 
Department, 416 North Erie Street, Toledo, 
Ohio 43624. 

OKLAHOMA 


A, B—Joan M. Levitt, M.D., Director, Proj- 
ect To Improve Health Conditions and Health 
Services to the Domestic Agricultural Mi- 
grants (MG-59), State Department of 
Health, 3400 North Eastern, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 

OREGON 


A, B—H. Grant Skinner, M.D., Director, 
Yamhill County Migrant Health Project 
(MG-63), Yamhill County Health Depart- 
ment, Courthouse, McMinnville, Oregon, 

Statewide consultation; direct personal 
health and sanitation services and services 
through contacts in cooperating counties. 
Ralph R. Sullivan, M.D., Director, Clinic 
Care, Public Health Nursing and Sanitation 
Services to Migrant Farm Labor (MG-—05), 
Oregon State Board of Health, 1400 South- 
west Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97201. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Statewide consultation; direct personal 
health and sanitation services in cooperating 
counties. A. L. Chapman, M.D., Director, 
Health and Medical Services for Migrants 
(MG-33), Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, Post Office Box 90, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 

PUERTO RICO 

A, B—Ruben Nazario, M.D., Director, 
Health Needs of Migrant Workers Project 
(MG-—58), University of Puerto Rico, School 
of Medicine, San Juan, Puerto Rico 00905. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


A, B—H. Parker Jones, M.D., Director, 
Comprehensive Health Program for Agricul- 
tural Migrants—Beaufort County (MG-121), 
Post Office Box 408, Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina 29903. 

A, B—E. Kenneth Aycock, M.D., Director, 
Health Services for Migratory Agricultural 
Workers and Their Families—Charleston 
County (MG-26), 334 Calhoun Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina 29401. 

TEXAS 
A, B—Gonzalo V. Trevino, Director, Jim 


Wells County Migrant Health Project (MG— 
99), Jim Wells County Commissioners Court, 


Address of the project director is as 
shown, However, the sponsor in each case is 
South Carolina State Board of Health, J. 
Marion Sims Building, Columbia, South 
Carolina 29201. 
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Jim Wells County Court House, 200 North 
Almond Street, Alice, Texas 78332. 

Statewide consultation provision of tech- 
nical and professional assistance to special 
local projects in establishing and maintain- 
ing their migrant programs. 

A, B—Carl F. Moore, Jr., M.D., Director, 
Technical Assistance in Approaches to Health 
Problems Associated with Migratory Labor 
(MG-—03), Texas State Department of Health, 
1100 West 49th Street, Austin, Texas. 

A, B—Jack F. Fox, M.D., and Harold R. 
Stevenson, M.D., Co-Directors, Greenbelt 
Medical Society Migrant Health Project 
(Childress and Hall Counties) (MG—109), 
Greenbelt Medical Society, 306 Third North- 
east, Childress, Texas. 

A, B—J. M. Barton, M.D., Director, La Salle 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-120), 
La Salle Court House, Center at Stewart 
Street, Cotulla, Texas 78014. 

A, B—T. J. Taylor, Director, Crosby County 
Migrant Health Service Project (MG-—108), 
Crosbyton Clinic Hospital, Post Office Box 248, 
Crosbyton, Texas. 

A, B—B. Oliver Lewis, M.D., Director, Del 
Rio-Val Verde County Health Department 
Migrant Health Project (MG-128), Municipal 
Building, Del Rio, Texas. 

A, B—R. D. Newman, Director, Castro 
County Migratory Health Project (MG-143), 
Castro County Commissioner's Court, Court- 
house, Dimmitt, Texas. 

A, B—Dr. John R. Copenhaver, M.D., Direc- 
tor, Hidalgo County Migrant Health Project 
(MG-117), Hidalgo County Health Depart- 
ment, Room 427, Courthouse, Edinburg, 
Texas. 

A, B—L. W. Chilton, Jr., M.D., Director, 
Goliad County (Texas) Migrant Health Proj- 
ect (MG-—114), Goliad Project for Handi- 
capped Children, Box 58, Goliad, Texas 77963. 

A, B—D. M. Shelby, M.D., Director, Gon- 
zales County Migrant Health Project (MG 
115), Gonzales County Medical Society, Gon- 
zales, Texas 78629. 

A, B—Jose L. Gonzalez, Director, Laredo- 
Webb County Migrant Family Health Project 
(MG-42), Laredo-Webb County Health De- 
partment, 400 Arkansas Avenue, Laredo, 
Texas. 

A, B- David M. Cowgill, M D., Director, 
Technical Assistance in Developing Tech- 
niques and Approaches to Health Problems 
Assoclated with Seasonal Farm Labor in 
Public Health Education, Sanitation, and 
Public Health Nursing, Countywide (MG-468), 
Lubbock City-County Health Department, 
1202 Jarvis, Lubbock, Texas. 

A, B—Carl P. Weidenbach, M.D., Director, 
Hale County Migrant Health Service (MG 
87), Plainview-Hale County Health Depart- 
ment, 10th and Ash Streets, Plainview, Texas. 

A—Mrs. Helen V. McMahan, Director, 
Yoakum County Migrant Health Service 
Project (MG—113), Yoakum County Com- 
missioners, Yoakum County Courthouse, 
Box 456, Plains, Texas 79355. 

A, B—Roy G. Reed, M. D., Director, Calhoun 
County Migrant Health Services Program 
(MG-95), Port Lavaca-Calhoun County 
Health Unit, 131 Hospital Street, Port Lavaca, 
Texas, 

A, B—Dr. John R. Copenhaver, M.D., Direc- 
tor, Cameron County Migrant Health Proj- 
ect (MG-97), Cameron County Health De- 
partment, 186 North Sam Houston Boulevard, 
San Benito, Texas 78586. 

A, B—Hon. Tom H. Neely, Director, Huds- 
peth County-Dell City Migrant, Hudspeth 
County Commissioners’ Court, Hudspeth 
County Court House, Sierra Blanca, Texas. 

A, B—H. A. Rickels, Director, Spur- 
Dickens County Health Service Project (G- 
110), Spur City Aldermen, City, Post Office 
Box 356, Spur, Texas. 

A, B—B. Oliver Lewis, M.D., Director, 
Southwestern Texas Health Department 
Migrant Project (MG-—44), Southwestern 
Texas Health Department, Headquarters, 
Post Office Box 517, Uvalde, Texas. 
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A, B—Pedro Remirez, Jr., Director, Zapata 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-100), 
Zapata County Commissioners’ Court, Post 
Office Box 272, Zapata, Texas. 

UTAH 

A, B—Robert W. Sherwood, M.D., Director, 
Utah Migrant Health Service (MG-98), Utah 
State Department of Health, 44 Med- 
ical Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 84113. 

VIRGINIA 

A, B—J. B. Kenley, M.D., Director, Migrant 
Health Project—Virginia (MG-41), Division 
of Local Health Services, State Department 
of Health, Richmond, Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

A, B—Dr. Phillip Jones, Director, Whatcom 
County Migrant Health Program (MG-132), 
Bellingham-Whatcom County District Health 
Department, 509 Girard Street, Bellingham, 
Washington 98225. 

A, B—Ernest Kredel, M.D., Director, Health 
Services for Migrant Workers in Puyallup- 
Stuck Valley (MG-19), Tacoma-Pierce 
County Health Department, 649 County-City 
Building, Tacoma, Washington 98402. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

A, B—R. C. Hood, M.D., Director, Migrant 
Health Project (MG-123), Berkeley-Morgan 
County Health Department, 209 East King 
Street, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

WISCONSIN 

A, B—Mrs. Clayton S. Mills, Director, 
Migrant Medical Aid Program (MG-75), 
Catholic Diocese of Madison, Guadalupe 
House, Elm Acre, Endeavor, Wisconsin 53939. 

A—Mrs, Al Lambrecht, Director, St. Joseph 
Migrant Family Health Clinic (MG-129), St. 
Joseph Hospital, 707 South University Ave- 
nue, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 53916. 

A—Mrs. Mary Ann Minorik, Director, 
Waushara County (Wisconsin) Migrant 
Health Clinic (MG—130), Waushara County 
Committee for Economic Opportunity, Box 
310, Wautoma, Wisconsin. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at present only an estimated 
one-fourth of the total migrant popula- 
tion has access to Migrant Health Act 
project services. There is, therefore, an 
urgent need for increased Federal appro- 
priations if we are to provide for the 
expansion of present project services to 
provide adequate coverage for the mi- 
grant worker and his family. Such ex- 
pansion will add to the value of diag- 
nostic service now offered and will make 
possible the funding of new projects 
where they are needed now. An increased 
number of health projects, both in home- 
base areas and in communities along the 
migrant stream, are needed so that the 
migrant family will have the opportunity 
for uninterrupted clinical service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2688) to extend and other- 
wise amend certain expiring provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act for 
migrant health services, introduced by 
Mr. WILLTIAIIS of New Jersey (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 

ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
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I ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2661) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
for the establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Marine Medicine and Pharma- 
cology in the National Institutes of 
Health. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] be 
added to my bill (S. 2147) to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Meat Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies with respect to 
State meat inspection programs, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
brings to 25 the number of our colleagues 
that have joined me in cosponsoring this 
measure. I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of all the Senators joining me 
in sponsoring S. 2147 be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The names of the Senators cosponsor- 
ing S. 2147 are as follows: 

Senators ANDERSON, BARTLETT, BENNETT, 
Bodds, BREWSTER, BROOKE, BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia, CLARK, COOPER, FONG, Hart, KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New York, 
LauscHE, LONG of Missouri, MCGEE, MONDALE, 
MONRONEY, Morse, Moss, SMITH, TYDINGS, 
YARBOROUGH, Younc of North Dakota, and 
Younc of Ohio. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
54) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TOWARD A LASTING PEACE IN THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the world 
cannot allow another outbreak of con- 
flict in the Near East. Three times in the 
past generation, Israel and the Arab 
nations have gone to war. Each time the 
issue has turned on the survival of one 
people as a nation. Each time the 
weaponry has been more sophisticated 
and deadly, the cataclysm more hor- 
rendous. Each time we have called on 
the United Nations to achieve settlement. 
And each time, so far, we have failed to 
achieve a lasting peace. 

The next time, and God forbid that it 
should come to pass, the antagonists will 
probably have missiles, maybe with nu- 
clear warheads. The instruments of war 
have been improved—if that is the 
word—to kill more people with greater 
rapidity, as they have become more 
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easily available and far easier to operate. 
The pushbutton generation of nuclear 
missiles is not far away. Any nation, 
regardless of its technical ability, will 
be able to train a man to pull a lever, 
once a helpful technician from some 
“advanced country” like the Soviet Un- 
ion, has tuned the guidance system, 
armed the warhead and aimed the mis- 
sile toward the enemy nearby or far 
away. 

Next time, Mr. President, it will be too 
late. The time is approaching when the 
fate of the entire world will depend on 
keeping perennial trouble spots like the 
Near and Far East from coming to the 
flashpoint. We now have an opportunity 
to reach a settlement in the Near East. 
There at last appears some disposition 
on the part of the nations of the Eastern 
Mediterranean to recognize the danger 
and to seek peace. Moreover, the long 
experience of the United Nations to- 
gether with the clear interest of the 
majority of the world powers in avoid- 
ing conflict over the holy land are clear 
and positive factors. 

In the past month, in the course of 
speaking engagements in the State of 
California, I have attempted to outline 
what I believe to be the essential guide- 
lines of settlement. Two elements are 
clearly necessary. First, a series of agree- 
ments providing for diplomatic recog- 
nition, defensible frontiers, commercial 
and cultural relations between Arabs 
and Israelis, as well as free use of in- 
ternational waterways and, hopefully, 
cooperation toward economic develop- 
ment. Second, a system of guaranteeing 
through timely use of neutral force, those 
agreements, once reached. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two speeches which I recently 
gave in California outlining these pro- 
posals be placed at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me state briefly 
what I propose. The settlement between 
the peoples of Israel and the Arab na- 
tions must take full advantage of the 
historic, geographic and spiritually stra- 
tegic position of the holy city of Jeru- 
salem. The city must continue to re- 
main united as the capital of Israel, 
providing through international agree- 
ment on administration of the holy 
places, a center of world harmony for 
all who honor that hallowed ground. 
Jerusalem offers today, as it did in the 
time of Our Savior, a unique meeting 
place for the commerce and culture of 
Palestine and of the entire eastern 
Mediterranean. It could provide, by 
means of a customs-free access to the 
sea, an open door for Arab commerce, 
and a meeting point to exchange ideas 
of all kinds, technical, political and ar- 
tistic. Reunited and flourishing, it would 
draw visitors and revenue from the en- 
tire Western World. 

Any agreement on territory, what- 
ever it may be, will require for some 
years to come the guarantee of a neu- 
tralizing force to prevent major border 
clashes to assure one side against attack 
from the other. Decades of hostility will 
not pass overnight. There is need for a 
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friendly policeman. I suggest it is high 
time for the creation of an international 
peacekeeping force under the United 
Nations to meet this need. Using the in- 
creasingly powerful observation capabil- 
ities of an artificial satellite this force 
could gain ample warning of large-scale 
troop movements. With airborne troops 
provided by acceptable donors, such à 
force, under U.N. command, could be 
based at a nearby, neutral point, like the 
island of Cyprus where their very pres- 
ence would be an added boon to stability. 

These suggestions might seem fanci- 
ful to those who continue to do. their 
thinking in yesterday’s world. But to- 
morrow is too soon and too frightening 
for our great Nation not to dare to con- 
trive the necessary devices of peace 
among men. The holy land is the place 


to start. 
EXHIBIT 1 


THE VISION OF Hore: A NEw JERUSALEM 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 

Tuomas H. Kuchl. before the Professions 

& Finance Group of the City of Hope, 

Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif., 

October 22, 1967) 

I deem it a great honor to be here this 
evening. I share your deep concern for the 
human condition, and I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to speak briefly with you 
about the hopes and fears of our world in 
this era of exploding change and of almost 
constantly expanding horizons. The persist- 
ent advance of the City of Hope, reaching 
out to increasing numbers of men and 
women in Southern California, and through- 
out the world, is testimony of the indomita- 
ble good will of its membership and of your 
determination to put scientific achievement 
at the service of mankind. Your insistence 
on the sanctity of the individual, his right 
to life and freedom, to dignity and to equal 
treatment, bespeaks the very heart of the 
American philosophy. The City of Hope has 
opened its doors to all, regardless of creed, 
status, origin or pocket book. Your determi- 
nation to deal equally with rich and poor, 
the humble and the high, fully expresses the 
best teachings of our common culture. 

The selfiess human effort, exemplifies a 
kind of wisdom that is all too rare in our 
society today. You dare to hope, when many 
others, out of fear and cynicism, have 
despaired. 

I have read with deep interest of the 
achievements of the City of Hope in develop- 
ing chemical agents which will help in the 
treatment of epilepsy and other convulsent 
diseases. These discoveries resulted, in part, 
from unrelated research connected with pro- 
tection of workers in our aerospace industry. 
It is an exciting example of human ingenuity 
profiting from the increasing interplay 
among the growing scientific community 
here in California. It demonstrates in real 
terms, what we all feel to be true, that, here 
in our State, the phenomenal growth of hu- 
man knowledge has put us at the frontier of 
the modern world. Men and women in Call- 
fornia are meeting challenges and finding 
opportunities which other societies will not 
experience for years to come. What we do 
here will have a critical impact on the future 
of all mankind. 

Through its contributions in mass com- 
munications, in motion pictures, radio and 
television, California has changed thought 
patterns throughout the world. So, too, will 
its advances in electronics, aero-space, high- 
energy physics, and medical science. I am 
proud that the human dimension, as shown 
in institutions like that which we honor to- 
night, has been given due emphasis. Never 
before have men held so much power over 
nature, This is an awesome force, and we 
must bring it out of the shadow of fear into 
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the light of human progress. You are not 
going to stop progress—or change—for that 
matter. Science is going to continue unlock- 
ing doors and great new discoveries, 
and the rest of us had better get along with 
the growing need to improve ourselves and 
strengthen whatever virtues the human race 
has been able tenuously to acquire. For all 
the newly found powers over nature—for 
good or for evil—are going to be in human 
hands to utilize. 

The work on epilepsy underscores an essen- 
tial point—advance in the modern world is 
a product of many minds, many views, and 
many elements of knowledge all working to- 
gether in common service to mankind. This 
joining together of thought in free associa- 
tion is the bedrock of our American system, 
of our democracy, 

Our own traditions of behavior drawn from 
the teachings of many great religions have 
helped to build a peculiarly American sense 
of common values, of individual dignity, hu- 
man rights, free give and take and fair play. 
These are a product of our Judeo-Christian 
culture. They are enshrined in our proudest 
national documents—in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, in the Bibli- 
cal cadence of Lincoln at Gettysburg. These 
origins are distant. They reach to the source 
of what we call Western civilization. They 
trace back to the stone passages, the Temple 
walls, the aged olive trees of the still-living, 
sacred city of Jerusalem. 

Last fall, together with my wife and other 
members of the American delegation to the 
1966 session of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Teheran, I wandered through the teem- 
ing, timeless streets of the Old City. I paused, 
in awe, and for a long time, in the Dome 
of the Rock, where we are told Abraham 
brought his son Isaac for sacrifice to the 
Lord, No American with any sense of history 
can escape the overwhelming vision of human 
struggle and aspiration and the inspiring 
faith in a Supreme Being which remains 
palpably etched in the ancient stones and 
holy sites which remain. Our common cul- 
ture, though drawn from many parts, has a 
central origin in the teachings of this great 
mystical, ancient city. 

Jerusalem was divided when I visited there. 
It is not divided today. It must now, I think, 
remain united—united not merely as the 
capital of a thriving state of Israel, but as 
a living joyous center for the celebration of 
harmony in our Western world. Jerusalem 
remains the city of hope for Christian, 
Muslim and Jew. Its division has been, for 
the past 19 years, a symbol of despair for 
the establishment of peace on this earth. Its 
unity now ought to give rise to new possi- 
bilities for brotherhood. We all have a stake 
in that cause. 

As a member of the United States Senate 
and an American, I strongly believe that the 
continued unification of Jerusalem, both as 
the capital of Israel and as a world religious 
center, must be a cardinal objective of the 
foreign policy of the United States. On June 
5, 1967, I was the first member of the Senate 
in those first anxious hours of this summer's 
conflict to address the Chamber and call for 
a settlement recognizing Israel's right to live 
in peace and freedom. And I pointed out 
shortly thereafter that any such settlement 
must recognize the Israeli claim to a unified 
Jerusalem as its capital. 

Reunited, Jerusalem is now, as it was in 
the time of David, the key to stability in 
the Holy Land. It lies athwart the rugged 
Judean hills between the fertile Plain of 
Sharon and the Valley of the Jordan. Since 
earliest times, it has stood astride major 
trade routes to the Arabian hinterland, It 
has been a meeting ground for the peoples 
of Palestine. But for the past two decades, 
it has, alas, represented cleavage and hos- 
tility. It is therefore today a proper place to 
begin to repair the peace of the Near East— 
to remove that area from conflict between 
East and West. 
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For reasons not readily apparent, there 
has been little definition in America’s policy 
in the Near East. America has, to a large ex- 
tent, carried water on both shoulders in 
what Administration leaders have called an 
“even-handed policy“. 

The job of a great world power is not to 
play cat and mouse with the destiny of peo- 
ples. The recent conflict has shown that the 
people of the United States believe over- 
whelmingly that they have a direct commit- 
ment to the safety, integrity and prosperity 
of the people of Israel. In my opinion, the 
United States has erred in trying to conceal 
that point from the Arab nations, friendly 
or otherwise. We have permitted the so-called 
Palestine problem to moye us, rather than 
striking the firm position, which the people 
of the United States insist we take. This has 
been no service to our diplomacy, to Israel, or 
even to our few remaining Arab friends. We 
have, by our unwillingness or our hesitation 
to proclaim our stand, given unwitting cause 
to continued Arab emotionalism and hos- 
tility. 

The time has surely come to make our posi- 
tion unmistakably clear. This is not to im- 
ply that America has no role to play among 
the Arab peoples, nor that they should be 
abandoned to the socialist camp. In the long 
run, nothing would be more harmful to the 
interests of Israel, the United States, and of 
world peace. Despite the shrill propaganda 
of some of their leaders, there are some real- 
ists in the Arab world. It is to our benefit to 
encourage them and to bring them to the 
negotiating table, and most important, to 
seek assiduously to bring their peoples to- 
gether with the people of Israel in mutual 
understanding. 

In this cause, the city of Jerusalem will 
again play a major role. It occupies once 
again a strategic crossroad, In this Holy City 
we all have a continuing concern, as com- 
municants and seekers of truth. The Israeli 
government has announced its interest in 
working with the Vatican on administration 
of the Holy Places. It has already signified 
that it will adhere to its longstanding policy 
of placing them under international control. 

An avowed and accepted international in- 
terest in Jerusalem would make it a draw- 
ing point for peoples all over the world. The 
benefits to be derived from this would re- 
dound to the whole region. Even before 
the conflict of last June, the anemic econ- 
omy of Jordan had learned to profit from 
the tourist trade, and had done so despite 
the ridiculous rigamarole associated with 
the Mandelbaum Gate—now, thankfully, 
passed into history. With the free movement 
of people which a real peace would bring to 
the Near East, that traffic would increase 
many times. Certainly, there is no question 
that under the present arrangement more 
people will be able to visit the Holy Shrines 
than ever before. An intelligent policy on 
the part of Jordan, Egypt and Lebanon, if 
that is not too ephemeral to contemplate, 
would extend those benefits to the entire 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

But it is not simply a tourist economy 
that would flourish after a true peace in the 
Holy Land. Large sections of the Arab world, 
particularly Jordan and Southern Syria, 
have been closed off from access to the sea. 
This folly of Arab intransigence has diverted 
large quantities of trade through the Port 
of Beirut which ordinarliy would have 
passed through Haifa, Gaza, and Jaffa. It 
would be to the advantage of all residents 
of the Holy Land to establish a free market 
to Jerusalem for Arab produce, both agricul- 
tural products and handicrafts. This would 
provide immediate advantages of a greater 
market to both sides. Combined with free 
access to the sea and a customs zone at one 
of Israeli's teeming ports, the Arab hinter- 
land would find a strong pull of self-interest 
toward continued peace and understanding 
with the people of Israel. 

I have long believed that the self-interest 
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of the peoples of the Near East was the 
principal force that would bring them to- 
gether in the peaceful existence which we all 
devoutly desire. Arab produce has an ample 
market in the growing industrial economy 
of Israel. Israeli technology has much to 
offer the Arabs. Such an exchange, in- 
cidentally, would redound to the great ad- 
vantage of the United States. It would not 
only reduce the need for aid grants but would 
put Arab development on a long run, self- 
sustaining basis. Some years ago it was the 
claim of Tel Aviv that it had more doctors 
per capita than any other city on earth. 
No similar statistics come readily to hand 
from Amman or Jedda, but is evident that 
the situation is far from the same. In- 
deed, the Arab need for modern knowledge 
can be nowhere better filled than by a peo- 
ple whose homage to human wisdom is sec- 
ond to none. 

As a Californian, and ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I am particularly in- 
trigued by the possibilities of the Eisen- 
hower plan for joint development through 
nuclear energy of the water resources of the 
area. Religious, racial, and national conflicts 
in the Middle East are, themselves, a 
symptom of the staggering difficulties of life 
in a harsh, desolate and arid portion of the 
world, 

More than ten years ago, President Eisen- 
hower determined to help alleviate these 
frightful shortages of food and water. He 
sent his personal emissary, Eric Johnston, to 
the area to try to bring the Arabs and the 
Israelis into agreement on a comprehensive 
plan for the development and allocation of 
the waters of the Jordan River. Regrettably, 
that effort failed, but the idea of cooperative 
water resource development in the Middle 
East did not die. 

This summer, former President Eisenhower 
and his Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, proposed a 
daring new approach to bring water to the 
Middle East. The Eisenhower-Strauss pro- 
posal would locate three massive dual-pur- 
pose nuclear powered desalting and electric 
power generating plants in the Middle East. 
Two plants would be located on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Israel, the other at the 
northern end of the Gulf of Aqaba in Jordan 
or Israel. 

Earlier this year, both Houses of the Con- 
gress approved, and the President signed into 
law, my bill to allow the Department of the 
Interior to participate financially in the con- 
struction of a 150 million gallon per day de- 
salting plant off the coast of Orange County 
in Southern California. The Orange County 
plant is about fifty times larger than any 
desalting plant operating in the world today. 

The first stage of the bold Eisenhower- 
Strauss proposal will be a 450 million gallon 
per day plant; three times larger than the 
one authorized for Orange County. This first 
plant would produce electric power far in 
excess of the present needs, but industry and 
prosperity would quickly follow the avail- 
ability of abundant water and power. 

Technical problems undoubtedly exist, but 
they should not bar a serious attempt to 
implement the Eisenhower-Strauss proposal. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee now 
has pending before it a resolution, of which 
Iam a co-author, to put this plan into action. 
The Eisenhower-Strauss plan would provide 
jobs for refugees, would increase the produc- 
tivity of desert wastelands, and would give 
Israel and the Arab governments a common 
basis for cooperation. 

Indeed, the possibilities for future devel- 
opment of what once a wandering people 
called the Land of Milk and Honey are al- 
most boundless, As we who live in the 
equable, but semi-arid, climes of Southern 
California know, the soil can produce un- 
believably once water is available. All of this 
requires cooperation and understanding, 
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trust and comprehension. It cannot be done 
without establishing a deep conviction that 
the long run interests of Arabs and Jews in 
the Near East are joined and not antagonistic. 
In the effort to achieve understanding the 
arrangements for Jerusalem are absolutely 
crucial. To each religion Holy Places of the 
other are sacred. In Hebron the tombs of 
Abraham and Isaac are sealed, in the custom 
of the Muslim tradition. They are patriarchs 
to Islam as well as to Jews and Christians. 
At least four Christian churches claim do- 
minion over the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. The rock where Abraham offered to 
sacrifice Isaac is part of the Mosque of Omar. 
There are now differences of opinion over 
the administration of the Wailing Wall. Any 
one of these problems would be a political 
hot potato of the first magnitude in our 
country. The Government of Israel will need 
help in meeting each problem, and, probably 
would seek broad support for the adminis- 
tration of these areas. Certainly, it has given 
every indication that this will be the case. 
The peace and security of Israel must re- 
main a major concern of America and her 
people. In Jerusalem, and its great treasures 
of history, lies the Holy Grail of this noble 
cause. If men of all faiths are able to pray 
together in Jerusalem again, the city will in- 
evitably become the center of understanding 
in the Near East. With wisdom, foresight and 
courage, that understanding may bring the 
peace men have long been seeking, not merely 
for Israel, but for all the world. 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD IN 
THE Last HALF CENTURY 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S, Senator 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, before the Israel Bonds 
Organization, northern Cailfornia area, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
November 5, 1967) 

I am deeply honored to accept this high 
award bearing the name of a great American 
humanitarian and statesman. The late Her- 
bert Lehman was my friend and colleague. His 
wit, intelligence and warmth live on and 
they occupy a special place in my memory. 
He will long be honored in the history of our 
country as a crusading Governor of the Em- 
pire State, a guiding spirit in the world- 
wide effort to rebuild devastated Europe at 
the close of the Second World War, and an 
undaunted and outspoken member of the 
United States Senate. 

Herbert Lehman was well ahead of his 
time. He saw the needs of the human heart 
and the human spirit as the aftermath of 
global conflict ushered us into a startling 
new era. Together we served in the United 
States Senate and fought side by side in many 
battles where the rights of people were in- 
volved, battles to achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, battles against disease, bat- 
tles to bring our national resources to bear 
on the problems of the aging and the aged. 
He will long be remembered for his deep in- 
terest in eradicating the scourge of infan- 
tile paralysis from our society. A dozen years 
ago, he authored the Senate Resolution pro- 
viding the means by which the Salk vaccine 
was made available to the people of our na- 
tion. And close to his heart, as an American, 
he was earnestly devoted to the cause of a 
free and flourishing state of Israel. His was 
a concern for people, for justice, and for the 
right. 

My fellow Americans, in the past 50 years 
the earth on which we live has witnessed vast 
and unbelievable change. There has been a 
quantum jump in the problems of the 
human race, including the very problem of 
survival. Unfortunately, the countervailing 
increase in added wisdom or new devices to 
deal with them has not kept pace. Alas, 
human virtue does not grow as fast as 
scientific discovery. But we have learned 
much from men like Herbert Lehman. Our 
experience has shown us Clearly that free na- 
tions need each other, that we progress when 
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we act in concert. Conversely, we fail when 
we seek to withdraw in isolation. For the days 
of isolation, of living alone on this globe, are 
gone. 

In my early days in the Senate, Herbert 
Lehman and I served on the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It was added 
evidence of his interest in conservation, for 
he was, indeed, an ardent conservationist. He 
was keenly devoted to the preservation of the 
resources of this country and of our great 
natural and aesthetic treasures. My theme 
tonight concerns the progress of the past half 
century. There are many important mile- 
stones. Next year California will be celebrat- 
ing the 50th Anniversary of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League, which brought forth the 
concept of preserving our majestic groves 
through private philanthropy. Herbert Leh- 
man staunchly believed in these labors. Were 
he alive today, he would count as one of the 
achievements of this year, 1967, the progress 
made in the Senate, when, last week it over- 
whelmingly adopted an excellent piece of 
legislation, from his Interior Committee, 
establishing a Redwood National Park in 
Northern California. 

This is one of the hopeful signs. The red- 
woods share with the ancient olive trees of 
Jerusalem the unique and moving distinc- 
tion of continuing their existence through all 
of the past two thousand years, since the 
time when leaders of the Roman Empire 
caused the most cruel dispersion of the peo- 
ples of Palestine. Through all of the tem- 
pestuous, intervening centuries, the trees in 
Gethsemane and here in California have stood 
as living sentinels of hope for better times, 
and for a deeper aprpeciation of the miracle 
of Creation and of eternity, and for the 
resurrection of the good name and good deeds 
of the children of the Lord. 

I recall one more half-century celebration. 
Fifty years ago, on November 2, 1917, the 
leaders of another far-flung empire pro- 
claimed in a now historic document that it 
“viewed with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” The Balfour Declaration bore wit- 
ness to a growing conviction in the Western 
world that the return of the peoples of 
Israel to their home in the Holy Land was 
an article of deep and abiding faith, and an 
essential element in human progress. 

The American people have wholeheartedly 
supported this movement. In 1891, President 
Benjamin Harrison received a memorial call- 
ing for the creation of the new Israel. In 
1922, the Congress of the United States 
adopted a resolution introduced by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., of Massachusetts 
favoring “the establishment in Palestine of 
the national home for the Jewish people.” 
In 1944, my own Republican party and the 
Democratic party incorporated this goal in 
their national platforms. This has been a bi- 
partisan cause of all of the people, and shall 
so remain. 

The State of Israel was formed in the after- 
math of one of the bitterest conflicts in 
human history. The world has not yet been 
able to comprehend the full horror of the 
sufferings of the Jewish people of Europe. The 
creation of Israel was an act of atonement 
by those who would build a new world, hope- 
fully created on the principles of equality, 
brotherhood and the noble freedoms which 
are at least designed to set man apart from 
beast, and to give him the chance to vindi- 
cate his creation in the image of the Lord. 
Our relationship to the people of Israel has 
a deep meaning in the American spirit. The 
Psalm states: 

“Except the Lord build the house, 
They labor in vain that built it. 
Except the Lord keep the city, 

The watchman waketh but in vain.” 

So, too, my fellow citizens, it is with the 
world. The resolutions of the problems of the 
human race are far more of the spirit than 
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of the flesh. The peace of this earth is ulti- 
mately dependent on the divine hope of 
brotherhood and on its extension as a work- 
ing principle in the behavior of nation 
states. 

The last 50 years have not all been marked 
by progress in this quest. The vast surface 
of Eurasia has been the host of a new doc- 
trinaire and materialistic view of life dis- 
counting the force of human initiative, mock- 
ing the spirit of equality, and destroying 
brotherhood among peoples who have long 
sought freedom. This is the 50th year of the 
creation of the Soviet Union. There is no 
freedom for the Jews of that nation today— 
nor has there even been—for those who in 
past years have given so much for their 
motherland. Their religious observances are 
stifled by administrative decree, and their 
hope to return to the land of their forefa- 
thers has been systematically frustrated and 
betrayed. 

I am not here this evening to exercise the 
spectre of atheistic Communism. But, I must 
state frankly, that those who live on this 
side of the world need to look to friends and 
to allies not only for mutual protection, but 
for the necessary energies and inspiration 
to achieve at least a rudimentary system of 
world security. This must be made not 
only of firmness and conviction, but of com- 
passion and understanding, At the end of the 
Second World War, when the human race 
had been horrified by the ravages of global 
conflict, there arose like a phoenix from the 
ashes, a bright new confidence that peoples 
could join together in reason and, using the 
processes of debate and deliberation, amica- 
bly settle their differences. Here in the City 
of San Francisco, this hope gave rise to the 
Charter of the United Nations. But that 
great “Town Meeting of the World” was not 
enough. I am a devoted supporter of the 
United Nations, but the miracles we hoped 
it might achieve did not come to pass. The 
need for collective security among free na- 
tions soon called forth the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, a military defensive 
system against potential Soviet aggression. 
A new chapter in American foreign policy 
began to unfold. For the first time in our 
history, we began to agree, in advance, to 
come to the aid of a friend. Other agreements 
were later made across the globe. These ar- 
rangements were not only military; they 
sought to find a basis for arms control agree- 
ments, and to advance the cause of peace 
through economic development, in a lasting 
solution of the age-old ills of pestilence, 
famine, and forlorn poverty. 

This, too, was a bipartisan effort. I recall 
with great pride one of my illustrious pred- 
ecessors, Senator Arthur Vandenberg from 
Michigan, who spoke out two decades ago 
to bring to our country a clear understand- 
ing that there must be an interdependence 
among free peoples, that the United States 
could not—cannot—‘“go it alone.” But the 
great hopes for world-wide security, so bright 
in the aftermath of the Second World War 
under men like Winston Churchill, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and John F. Kennedy, have 
paled into disillusionment. France’s De 
Gaulle, Egypt’s Nasser, and other narrow 
nationalists, refuse to accept the principle 
that one people’s freedom is in pawn to 
another’s safety. 

In this nuclear age no one nation can stand 
alone against all comers. Ours is an inter- 
dependent world, 

Once we lived in the secure protection of 
the dividing oceans, two vast moats separat- 
ing us from any potential foe. Today, any 
city on earth can be largely obliterated within 
moments by the flick of a finger. And logic 
or reason are not necessarily a part of the 
process. The order for the flick may come 
from either a reasoning or unreasoning mind. 

Militarily, the United States is more power- 
ful today than at any time in her history, 
but she has less security than ever before. 
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That is the supreme paradox of the nuclear 
age. The discoveries of science, and the 
streaking speeds of transportation and com- 
munication with 12,000 mile per hour in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles have effec- 
tively and permanently eliminated the idea 
of living alone. Isolation is all gone and 
nothing can bring it back. Whether we like 
it or not, we are all, American and Russian, 
Chinese and French, Israeli and Arab, ul- 
timately in hock to the reasoning process 
of a relatively small number of people who 
control the levels of power in the bastions 
of the expanding memberships in the nu- 
clear club. 

All nations who value their independence 
have a common interest in and a responsi- 
bility for the defense of the free world. But, 
today the concept of collective security, so 
hopefully unveiled as a sound deterrent to 
war, is in a sad state of disrepair. 

Not only has that interdependent system 
been weakened, but the United Nations has 
far to go to fulfill the promise which at- 
tended its birth. There is no area of the 
world in which the United Nations has more 
experience than in the Near East. It was the 
midwife at the birth of the nation of Israel. 
The United Nations has for nearly two 
decades maintained supervisory activities 
along the border of Israel and her neigh- 
bors. With substantial American assistance, 
a United Nations relief and works agency 
has continued to feed thousands of homeless 
refugees, whom the Arab nations would not 
absorb. These issues remain unsolved and 
seemingly insoluble. 

The difficulties which beset the United 
Nations are a reflection of the disunity 
among world leaders. In my view, the realis- 
tic hope for peace in the Near East depends 
on a firm commitment of the so-called 
“Great Powers,” the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the nations of Western Europe 
as well. Without this commitment to a stable 
peace in the Near East by all protagonists 
in the present precarious balance of world 
power, that region will continue to be a 
cat's paw for nationalist adventurism. The 
Near East remains the crossroads of civiliza- 
tion between Europe and Asia. The Suez 
Canal is as important to the economy of the 
Soviet Union as it is to Great Britain—and 
as it ought by international law to be to 
Israel. No settlement which permits dis- 
crimination in the uses of that waterway 
or fails to open free communication among 
all the peoples of that area is likely to 
endure. 

As the ten-year history of conflict between 
Israeli Defense Forces and those of the Arab 
states surrounding them has shown, there 
will be no victory for Arab nations bent on 
the destruction of Israel. Little groups of will- 
ful leaders, putting their hopes on shiny new 
weapons, readily supplied by Communist 
Eastern Europe, threaten the world with the 
horror of global war, without so much as a 
“by your leave” to the rest of us. But the 
complete rout of the Arab Army in the des- 
erts of Sinai, for the third straight time, 
ought to provide a severe and instructive les- 
son. The Arab leaders must learn that peace 
will not come to the Near East by recourse to 
war nor by recurrent demands for the de- 
struction of Israel, Israel is a political, eco- 
nomic and geographical fact of life on earth. 

The Arab nations must know too that 
their aims cannot be achieved simply by ac- 
quiring modern arms. The Soviet Union has 
attempted to turn the Near East into a bat- 
tleground of the Cold War. But the arithme- 
tic must be equally clear to them. It has 
cost nearly $2 billion in Soviet arms to the 
Near East and, with recent shipments, that 
cost is rapidly going up. Both the Arabs and 
the Soviet Union surely recognize the failure 
of their last adventure. Certainly, the Arabs 
and the Soviets must begin to realize that 
neither they nor the rest of the world can 
afford a crisis in the Near East every decade. 
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The world is growing restive under the con- 
tinued pressure of the division between the 
Communist and the Free. But that does not 
alter the hard fact that no agreement on the 
Near East can be enforced by the United Na- 
tions, or by anyone else, unless all interested 
nations, and surely the super powers, are 
committed to such an agreement and take 
responsibility for its enforcement. 

That is not going to be easy to achieve. 
Old alignments are falling away. Our once 
gallant ally, France, now views the situation 
with a combination of glacial indifference 
and commercial opportunism. The Commu- 
nists too have their problems. Rumania shows 
an unaccountable independence, She has 
rightly refused to join in parroting Moscow's 
condemnation of Israel. Similar grumblings 
have been heard in other parts of Eastern 
Europe. 

It is now doubly important that we in 
the West keep together those of our allies 
who remain steadfast. The United States has 
a long-standing tie to the State of Israel. 
Americans acknowledge a direct commitment 
to the safety, integrity and prosperity of 
that country. In this, our people have been 
ahead of our government. In my opinion, the 
Administration has erred in trying to con- 
ceal that fact from the Arab nations, friendly 
or otherwise. We have allowed the so-called 
Palestine problem to manipulate us, rather 
than sticking to our position which the peo- 
ple of the United States insist we hold. This 
has been no service to our diplomacy, to 
Israel, or even to our few remaining Arab 
friends. We have by our unwillingness, or 
our hesitation to proclaim our stand, given 
unwitting cause to the Arab emotionalism 
and hostility. 

The long-term solution to the Near East 
question requires, in my view, deep candor 
together with reason and frankness on all 
sides. It is comparatively easy to draw a bal- 
ance sheet showing the interests of each 
protagonist and, by a simple mathematical 
process, to chart the prospective courses of 
negotiation. Geography does not change. 
Twenty years hence the peoples of Israel and 
of the Arab nations will be living, as now, 
side by side. It will always be in their com- 
mon interest to live in peace. 

The real Near East question, then, is why 
doesn’t this happen? The United Nations 
has the experience and most of the necessary 
means of diplomatic communication and in- 
telligence. The so-called “Great Powers” have 
every reason to avoid conflict. Finally, there 
are a few simple steps which could be taken 
to insure the maintenance of a settlement, 
once it is reached. 

The textbooks today are full of commen- 
taries on “neutralization” as a means of 
stabilizing crisis areas by taking those re- 
gions out of the contest between the so- 
called “Great Powers” and achieving a fair 
balance of forces between opposing sides. 
This solution can only be applied, however, 
when a mutual interest in settlement can be 
clearly perceived by all—and, most impor- 
tant, when each side recognizes that the 
other has more to gain by settlement than 
by chaos and conflict. 

There are many who propose neutraliza- 
tion for Southeast Asia. This could, some 
years from now, be the final answer. But this 
possibility is far from reality. Neither the 
necessary scope of understanding, nor even 
the intent to communicate, now exist be- 
tween Hanoi and the rest of the world. And 
some of the powers of the Orient, notably 
Red China, have yet to show that they have 
any interest in arranging a settlement. On 
the contrary, their determination to perse- 
vere on the battlefield is increasingly ap- 
parent. 

There is also a communication problem in 
the Near East, but it is not so stubborn. 
Israel seeks peace and security. She needs 
defensible frontiers and the recognition of 
her right to use international waterways. 
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Finally, she will not, and cannot, be expected 
to part with the now unified City of Jeru- 
salem. The Arab nations also need peace. 
They must at last overcome their irrational 
fears and they must acknowledge a crying 
need to turn swords into ploughshares in a 
determined effort to overcome centuries of 
poverty and ignorance among their own peo- 
ple. The more enlightened Arab leaders 
know this, but they seem to be afraid of 
their own propagandists and provocateurs, 
who for years have made their daily bread 
out of a steady diet of hopeless, vindictive 
polemics, 

It may be too much to hope that peace 
might proceed without incident. Visible guar- 
antees will be required. The one element 
long lacking in the arsenal of the United 
Nations is a permanent international peace- 
keeping force. Today, there is a need and 
an opportunity to create such a force in the 
Near East. The experience of the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervisory Organization, what- 
ever its triumphs or its failings, is common 
to all concerned. Modern technology and the 
peculiar terrain of the Levant offer unique 
opportunities to provide instant intelligence 
affording a U.N. force the earliest possible 
warning of military movements. 

Earlier this year, I proposed an artificial 
satellite to watch over the Holy Land to pro- 
vide intelligence on large scale military 
movements in the area and to give a genuine 
advantage in guarding against surprise at- 
tack. Such a satellite could be built with the 
equipment used in our civilian lunar orbiter 
program. It would give a U.N. peace force 
and other elements on the side of peace an 
opportunity to take quick and effective ac- 
tion—in any case, it would be better than 
the hand wringing around the world which 
accompanied the outbreak of hostilities last 
June. 

I would add to that proposal the possibility 
that an international force be created from 
airborne units assembled from forces of ac- 
ceptable donor nations and given a perma- 
nent base in the Near East. Mobility is es- 
sential. A peace force must be able to put 
itself between opposing forces without de- 
lay. Airborne troops would be required. The 
satellite warning system would be on guard. 
The peace force would have every oppor- 
tunity to act rapidly. 

I propose that serious consideration be 
given to using such neutral ground as the 
Island of Cyprus for this purpose. The Is- 
land has long been a base for military ac- 
tivity in the Eastern Mediterranean. A U.N. 
force is already stationed on Cyprus to help 
reduce ethnic disturbances. A permanent 
U.N. presence would be a strong weight to- 
ward stability. It would act as a further 
guarantee of the independence of that stra- 
tegic Island both in terms of tempests of the 
Near East and of the larger conflicts of the 
Cold War. It would bring an added measure 
of stability to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and an opportunity for Cyprus to live in a 
true neutrality. 

It is high time that the United Nations 
proceeds to the issues it was created to solve. 
A peacekeeping force in the Near East is 
essential. In my view, the rational nations 
on earth must recognize its necessity. The 
United States must play a leading role. It 
is vital to the Near East, to the United 
Nations, and to the entire world that we 
move now, effectively and with imagination, 
to build the devices that will guard stabil- 
ity and prevent conflict. The Holy Land 
ought properly to be the first beneficiary 
of what ingenuity we can offer to the cause 
of peace among men. If, in the past fifty 
years, we have failed to keep up with the 
proliferation of man’s problems, it is be- 
cause we have failed to apply our creative 
spirit with full vigor. We have delayed too 
long. Too many costly battles have been 
fought and refought without hope of achiev- 
ing an end to bloodshed. The time to act 
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is now, while the opportunity for settle- 
ment is at hand. 

The American people believe deeply in 
peace—no matter what our critics abroad 
may say to the contrary. We, all of us, Amer- 
icans and Europeans, the Communists and 
the Free, must find common ground in forg- 
ing the implements of international settle- 
ment, and making them stronger than 
weapons of war. Israel and the United States 
are nations which clearly perceive the im- 
portance of that cause; they must now act 
in concert toward this goal. 

There is in the City of Jerusalem, which 
was divided when I visited it a year ago 
with my family, a new spirit. That city 
must now remain united—not merely as a 
capital of the thriving State of Israel, but 
as a living and joyous center for the cele- 
bration of the harmony of our world. It 
is a city of hope for Christian, Muslim and 
Jew. Its division for the past 19 years has 
been a symbol of despair for peace on this 
earth. And its unity now as the capital of 
Israel, and a world center of international 
religious activity should open a wide door 
to understanding among all peoples who 
acknowledge a common legacy from that 
hallowed place. 

We seek harmony among nations as we 
seek brotherhood among men. The experi- 
ence of the past 50 years has brought a 
fuller realization of the frightening problems 
of our time. But I firmly believe that the ma- 
turing relationship between the United 
States and the people of Israel can stand as 
a hallmark of international commitment 
which all peoples must give to one an- 
other, if man is to endure and thrive. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS— 
WELFARE PROGRAMS NEED HU- 
MAN TOUCH 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to complete the legislative his- 
tory of two amendments to H.R. 12080, 
which were sponsored by me and other 
Members of the Senate, and which were 
adopted in the Committee on Finance. 
The amendments to which I refer are 
amendments Nos. 400 and 401. 

Mr. President, I wish to incorporate at 
this point, by reference, excerpts from 
the Recorp of previous sessions which 
show other statements I have made con- 
cerning these amendments. Originally, 
when the amendments were submitted, I 
made a statement which is contained in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 16, 
statements by me concerning and ex- 
plaining these amendments are contained 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in the pro- 
1967, beginning at page 28920. Other 
ceedings of October 20, 1967, October 23, 
1967, at page 29674, October 26, 1967, 
at page 30189, and October 31, 1967, 
at page 30647. 

Mr. President, I believe these two 
amendments will bring about great im- 
provements in the present welfare sys- 
tems of our country. 

Amendment No. 400, which has the 
endorsement of the National Association 
of Social Workers, Inc., and also the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, makes 
provision for the State plan of each State 
to provide for the recruitment, training, 
and effective use of community service 
aides and social service volunteers in 
their welfare programs. 

It is intended that particular effort 
would be made to use men, and not just 
women alone, as community service 
aides. It is intended also that these com- 
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munity service aides would be recruited 
primarily from the poor and those who 
would otherwise, except for their salaries 
under such programs, be recipients of 
welfare, to work in the communities in 
which they live. These people will be far 
better able to communicate with the wel- 
fare recipients, better able to explain 
public assistance and other community 
programs to them, and better able to 
help those who administer State public 
welfare programs make such programs 
most effective and most helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment also provides for the use of 
social service volunteers on a nonpaid 
or partially paid basis. It is intended that 
these volunteers, in addition to coming 
from the more affluent segments of Amer- 
ican society, would come also from 
among the poor themselves. 

This amendment would be effective 
January 1, 1969, a date which was 
changed in committee. I wish to point 
out that the date was changed only be- 
cause some legislatures will have to meet 
in 1968 in order to change their basic law 
under the State welfare system plan. 

It is certainly my intent and the intent 
of the other sponsors of the amendment 
that we would not have to wait until that 
date to implement the program, but that 
the States and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would move rap- 
idly ahead to do so as soon as possible. 


JOHN BARRETT DAY PROCLAIMED 
BY GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, one of the 
more important international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a 
member is the Organization of American 
States. The predecessor of that Western 
Hemisphere organization was the Pan 
American Union. The prime mover in 
the Pan American Union was Dr. John 
Barrett, who was born and raised in the 
town of Grafton, Vt., which incidentally 
happens to be the town in which both 
of my parents were born and raised. 

Mr. President, November 28 will be 
designated tomorrow by Gov. Philip 
H. Hoff, of Vermont, as John Barrett 
Day, and there will be an observance in 
the town of Grafton, Vt. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a paper prepared 
by Dr. Vernon Reyman, of Grafton, Vt., 
who is the chairman of John Barrett 
Day, which sets forth the life of Dr. John 
Barrett and the story of the organiza- 
tion of the Pan American Union. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PAPER PREPARED BY DR. VERNON REYMAN, 
GRAFTON, VT., CHAIRMAN OF JOHN BARRETT 
Day 

JOHN BARRETT (1866-1938) 

November 28 has been designated by Hon. 
Governor Philip H. Hoff of Vermont as John 
Barrett Day. 
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To set aside this day is not only fitting and 
proper in view of the trip made by President 
Johnson to Punta Del Este, Uruguay last 
April, hopefully, to breathe new life into the 
Alliance For Progress and to promote Latin 
American economic cooperation, but this day 
seems even more significant because of the 
man who had so much to do with the suc- 
cessful beginnings and development of Pan- 
Americanism. 

There stands in Grafton, Vermont opposite 
the Old Tavern, where the road leads to 
Townshend and Newfane, a large impressive 
white house in front of which stands a gran- 
ite rock on which a plaque silently says: 

John Barrett, Diplomat and Builder of the 
Pan American Union, born here November 
28, 1866. 

Hon. John Barrett was not only born in 
Grafton, Vermont but his deep love and 
affection which bound him to family and to 
place” has always been an integral part of 
his life. He attended the village school, then 
Vermont Academy, graduated Worcester 
Academy in 1884 and received his AB from 
Dartmouth College in 1889 which college 
among others later bestowed upon him an 
honorary LLD degree for his “long and dis- 
tinguished career”. 

After college he taught in California only 
to take up newspaper work and for four 
years on the Pacific Coast he was convinced 
that the development of trade with the 
Orient “was a sure means of prosperity.” 

Before the age of 30 President Cleveland 
appointed him Minister to Siam from 1894-98 
settling American claims worth millions of 
dollars by arbitration and “to the satisfac- 
tion of all involved.” 

During the Spanish American War he 
worked for a chain of American newspapers 
in the Far East as their foreign correspond- 
ent and at the close of the war he accepted 
an appointment as delegate to the Second 
International Conference of American States 
in Mexico City in 1901. 

This was followed in 1902-3 by a trip 
around the world to secure most countries 
representation and participation in the St. 
Louis Exposition. After this mission was 
completed his Latin American interests 
were aroused. He entered the diplomatic 
service in 1903-4 serving as Minister to Ar- 
gentina and then first Minister to Panama 
(1904-5). Theodore Roosevelt transferred 
him to Colombia to settle our controversy 
with that country over the Panama Canal. 
President Roosevelt at first suggested several 
others to President Rafael Reyes but the 
latter wanted Dr. Barrett with whom he had 
“good relations”. 

Secretary of State Elihu Root met Dr. 
Barrett in Rio de Janeiro in 1906 at the Third 
International Conference of American States, 
recognizing in him an enthusiastic and ex- 
tremely able personality. This led to the ap- 
pointment of Director-general of the Bureau 
of American Republics. John Barrett tackled 
this job in 1907 with vision and confidence, 
This set in motion 14 years of assiduous work 
among the South American republics culmi- 
nating not only in the name-change at his 
initiative to the Pan American Union but it 
was also through his influence that Andrew 
Carnegie was persuaded to contribute gen- 
erously to the building of the beautiful 
marble structure in Washington, D.C., now 
occupied by the Union and dedicated on 
April 26, 1910. 

It was at that dedication that Andrew 
Carnegie praised the Director-General Bar- 
rett as “a man whose abilities to meet all 
emergencies has been truly surprising; noth- 
ing could shake his devotion to his mission 
and heart and brain was one in the cause.” 

It was Dr. Barrett who had entire charge 
and responsibility for the construction and 
maintenance of the building—a center for 
growing cooperation in the Americas advo- 
cating increased understanding for the Pan 
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American cause and dedicated to “peace- 
friendship and commerce.” 

John Barrett held many distinguished high 
posts and in 1899 was commercial commis- 
sioner in China, Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Siam, Cambodia, Java, India, Borneo and the 
Philippines. 

He later presided over the First and Second 
Pan American Commercial Conference held 
in Washington, D.C., in 1911 and in 1919. 

As a newspaper man in Manila he met and 
advised Admiral George Dewey of whom he 
wrote a glowing biography published in 1899. 

Other books Dr. Barrett published include: 
Latin America, Land Of Opportunity (1909); 
the Pan American Union (1911); and Panama 
Canal, What is it, What it means (1913). 

Hon. John Barrett resigned his post Sep- 
tember 1, 1920 because of “material neces- 
sities” and devoting himself to speaking and 
writing on international topics. 

In 1934 he married Mrs. Mary E. Cady of 
Burlington, Vt., who died in 1937. Dr. Bar- 
rett himself died October 17, 1938 at Bellows 
Falls, Vermont but is buried in the family 
plot in Grafton, Vermont, 

United States Supreme Court Justice Field 
said of him “his (Barrett’s) interpretation 
of the law and facts of the case reflected 
greatest credit.” 

Said Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of 
the Pan American Union “the passing of Dr. 
Barrett means an irreparable loss to the 
cause of Pan Americanism; for 30 years he 
labored to promote close relations between 
the nations of America; during 14 years as 
Secretary General he enlarged the functions 
of the organization and strengthened its use- 
fulness to all republics in the Western Hem- 
isphere; his example will be a constant in- 
spiration to renewed effort in fulfillment of 
the great purpose to which he devoted his 
long and useful public career.” 

On November 2, 1938 the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union passed a resolu- 
tion to the above and transmitting a copy 
thereof to the United States Government 
and to the family of Dr. Barrett. 

As Vermonters we have every reason to be 
proud of this man and as Graftonites we pay 
humble tribute to our native son and vi- 
sionary. 


PROGRESS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the strug- 
gle going on in Vietnam, which we have 
been inclined to overlook in the course 
of debate as intense as the one we had 
yesterday on a very different matter, 
and to the remarkable and most infor- 
mative speech which we heard yesterday 
from General Westmoreland, command- 
er of the forces of the United States in 
Vietnam. 

There are two things that he said 
which are of unique significance to the 
country. He is the man on the job and 
what he says is what the United States 
can do and is doing, and not what others 
over whom we have no control say we 
can do. When General Westmoreland 
speaks of what we are doing and what 
we can do, it is critically important that 
we listen. 

In his address to the National Press 
Club, General Westmoreland said that 
we will “use United States and free world 
forces to destroy North Vietnamese 
forays while we assist the Vietnamese to 
reorganize for territorial security.” 

The other point he made was that 
we will “turn a major share of frontline 
DMZ defense over to the Vietnamese 
Army.“ 
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Mr. President, the one thing irritating 
the American people most about Vietnam 
is directly involved in these two aspects 
of U.S. activities there; namely, what are 
the Vietnamese doing for themselves? 
What are the Vietnamese people doing? 
What is the Vietnamese Government do- 
ing? What is the Vietnamese Army 
doing? 

We have been bedeviled for much too 
long with rumors and some statements of 
fact by authoritative newspapermen that 
the Vietnamese Army fights a five-and-a- 
half-day war, that it takes only safe posi- 
tions, and that there is an enormous 
amount of incompetence in their army. 

I know that some of them are very 
brave men, because I saw many of their 
units myself, a year and a half ago. They 
stand on a level with anyone’s army—in- 
cluding our own. But a general feeling 
pervades this country that there is real 
weakness there, that they are not carry- 
ing their load, that, unlike the Republic 
of Korea troops, they are not growing and 
developing with the situation. 

Mr. President, more and more the at- 
tention of the United States must be 
focused on that particular aspect of the 
subject. The people of this country— 
whether hawks or doves makes no dif- 
ference—must insist that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, through its President and Com- 
mander in Chief, do all that it humanly 
can to fix the responsibility where it be- 
longs; namely, upon the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, the Vietnamese Government, and the 
Vietnamese Army. 

One of the most compelling reasons 
for phasing out in Vietnam, will be if 
that country does not show any inclina- 
tion to carry its load. 

Upon that question, there can be no 
dispute. We are not there fighting a colo- 
nial war. We are supposed to be helping 
them. We cannot help anyone who will 
not try to help himself. 

Thus, when General Westmoreland 
says these two things, he is speaking very 
importantly in terms of the future in- 
terests of the United States and what the 
people all over this country want to see 
happen in Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I urge the 
President of the United States to address 
the American people in a joint session of 
Congress and lay out for them in detail 
exactly what General Westmoreland 
means. He should spell out to what ex- 
tent we are going to require performance 
by the Vietnamese forces themselves, to 
what extent we are going to condition 
our continued activities in Vietnam upon 
that performance. In short, he should tell 
us what is really meant by the two por- 
tentous statements of General West- 
moreland which indicate a very material 
strategic, and perhaps even tactical, re- 
alinement of the use of our forces and 
the use of Vietnamese forces in Vietnam. 

No one expects that we can pull out 
of Vietnam tomorrow, even if all the 
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things we have urged here were to come 
to pass, even a cessation of the bombing. 
That would still be a bilateral situation; 
it is something the other fellow—the 
enemy—must take hold of and do, too. 

Now, Mr. President, this much is with- 
in our control, not anyone else’s; name- 
ly, the performance of the Vietnamese 
themselves. If we condition our activi- 
ties there on this performance it could 
signal the beginning of the end of the 
war in Vietnam for the American people. 

Mr. President, I urge our President 
and I certainly urge Congress—to make 
this the line of policy for the United 
States. This is one thing we can get an 
agreement on, if nothing else. We are too 
sharply divided otherwise. But on this 
we can get agreement. 

Mr. President, I shall speak to this 
time and time and time again, for as long 
as my breath will hold, because this is 
the key to the Vietnamese situation. 

We now have the beginning, at the 
most authoritative level, in the state- 
ment of General Westmoreland himself 
to the National Press Club. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of General West- 
moreland to the National Press Club be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post. 
Noy. 22, 1967] 
FINAL PHASE OF Wan IN VIETNAM BLUEPRINTED 
BY GENERAL 
(Excerpts from the text of Gen. William C. 

Westmoreland's address to the National 

Press Club) 

Let me review with you the enemy’s situa- 
tion and our own, and let me offer my esti- 
mate of our relative positions. 

Since 1925, when Ho Chi Minh arrived in 
Canton, China, he had actively sought to 
gain control of the area known as Indo- 
china. In 1930, the Indochina Communist 
Party was created with Ho Chi Minh as its 
chief. However, since that time, the cause 
and methods have been similar to those of 
other Asian Communist Parties. 

Ho Chi Minh’s Party came to power amid 
the chaotic conditions at the end of World 
War II, Although the present government of 
North Vietnam has taken a facade of democ- 
racy, it has remained under tight control of 
the same small, determined group of Com- 
munists who served Ho Chi Minh in the Com- 
munist Party in the 1930s. 

By 1954 it appeared to them that they had 
overcome the last major obstacle to the orig- 
inal goal. A million people had been displaced 
from the North, and although they were 
fleeing communism, they created a burden 
on the new government of South Vietnam. 
For the next few years, the Communists be- 
lieved that South Vietnam would succumb 
politically. These hopes were dashed by the 
vigor of the non-Communist government and 
by U.S. assistance. 

REVERTED TO TERROR 

In 1957 they reverted to terror, both indis- 
criminate and selective, with the assassina- 
tion of teachers and local leaders. This terror 
rate went up every year. Despite that it did 


not succeed. So, to guerrilla terror was 
added the military buildup of Vietcong main 
force units from 1959. Even this was not 
enough, 

In 1963 and 1964 there started the military 
invasion from the North, when the first North 
Vietnamese Regiments entered the South. 
This almost succeeded. By early 1965, the 
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Vietnamese government found its resolution 
exhausted by a decade of struggle, and its 
last resources committed. It was at that 
point that the intervention of our armed 
forces restored a future to the long-suffering 
people of South Vietnam, who grasped the 
opportunity. 

As you know, in the midst of war the South 
Vietnamese have in the past year held free 
elections, and have turned out a larger per- 
centage of the vote than we normally do in 
this country. The Vietcong have tried des- 
perately to stop these elections by terror and 
intimidation. But the Vietnamese voted de- 
spite the Vietcong efforts. This mass disre- 
gard of Vietcong initiatives killed the myth 
that the Vietcong or the National Liberation 
Front speak for the people. 

It is significant that the enemy has not 
won a major battle in more than a year. In 
general, he can fight his large forces only at 
the edges of his sanctuaries, as we have seen 
recently at Conthien and along the DMZ, at 
Dakto opposite the Laotian border, at Songbe 
and Locninh near the Cambodian border. His 
Vietcong military units can no longer fill 
their ranks from the South but must depend 
increasingly on replacements from North 
Vietnam. His guerrilla force is declining at 
a steady rate. Morale problems are developing 
within his ranks. 


SEEKS TO PROLONG WAR 


Despite this, our enemy seeks to prolong 
the war, occasionally sallying forth from his 
sanctuaries, and attempting by his counter- 
sweep operations to regain control of the 
population and to rebuild his guerrilla forces. 
Of essential importance is his desire to force 
us politically to stop, unconditionally, the 
bombing of his support base and his lines of 
communication. He appears to believe that 
he can defeat the Vietnamese forces, over 
600,000 strong and getting stronger, rein- 
forced by over 50,000 troops from Free World 
Allies, and our commitment now approach- 
ing 500,000 men. 

Our common plan with the Vietnamese 
has involved four distinct phases. In Phase I 
we came to the aid of South Vietnam, pre- 
vented its collapse under the massive Com- 
munist thrust, built up our bases and began 
to deploy our forces. In Phase I we planned 
and did the following: 

Built ports, airfields, and supply and main- 
tenance areas. 

Set up a 10,000-mile-long supply pipeline. 

Constructed an extensive communication 
S : 
Brought in 400,000 men and several thou- 
sand aircraft. 

Deployed troops throughout South Viet- 
nam. 

Learned to work alongside the Vietnamese 
army while encouraging development of a 
representative government. 

Equipped and revitalized the Vietnamese 
armed forces, whose morale was low. 

Expanded the armed forces of South Viet- 
nam in quantitative terms. 

Defended South Vietnam against defeat 
and against being cut in half. 

Learned to cope with guerrilla tactics. 

Set up an intelligence system for this new 
type of war. 

Limited inflation. 

Developed our own confidence that we 
could operate successfully in the environ- 
ment of Southeast Asia. 


BY MIDDLE OF 1966 


We did all this by the middle of 1966. It 
was a tribute to U.S. organization, technol- 
ogy, and concerted diplomatic and military 
professionalism by many people. At that 
point, during the summer of 1966, we moved 
into the second phase of our plan. In Phase 
II we continued the pattern and did the 
following: 

Drove the enemy divisions back to sanctu- 
ary or into hiding. 
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Trained, expanded and improved the qual- 
ity of the Vietnamese armed forces. 

Assisted Free World forces of the Pacific 
area to join the battle against Communist 


aggression, 

Entered enemy base areas and destroyed 
his supplies. 

Raised enemy losses beyond his input ca- 
pability. 

Helped train the Vietnamese army as a 
territorial security force. 

Encouraged combined U.S.-Vietnmamese 
operations. 


Continued to help the Vietnamese armed 
forces in professional development. 

Completed free elections within South 
Vietnam. 8 

Saw an elected civilian government in- 
stalled. 

Stabilized prices —opening roads 
canals. 

Encouraged enemy defection and resettle- 
ment. 

Discovered and thwarted the enemy’s bat- 
tle plans before they could be executed. 

Unified the U.S. pacification assistance 
effort for better management of widespread 
resources. 

We will complete this second phase by 
the end of this year. Before leaving my dis- 
cussion of this phase, there is one other 
management aspect worthy of mention. Our 
rapid buildup 10,000 miles away in an unde- 
veloped nation lacking in logistics support 
facilities has created many problems, Some 
units brought to Vietnam equipment that 
has not been needed. Some supplies were 
shipped automatically based on experience 
in other wars and have not been consumed 
in the quantities expected. 

At the same time, our magnificent fight- 
ing men have received what they needed to 
do their job. Now, at the end of this second 
phase, we have been able to intensify logis- 
tical management and turn our attention to 
eliminating any excess items which may 
have developed. MACV has instituted an effi- 
ciency and economy program to which I 
have given the thrifty sounding name of 
Project Maconomy. 


NOW THE THIRD PHASE 


With 1968, a new phase is now starting. 
We have reached an important point when 
the end begins to come into view. What is 
this third phase we are about to enter? 

In Phase III, in 1968, we intend to do the 
following: 

Help the Vietnamese armed forces to con- 
tinue improving their effectiveness. 

Decrease our advisers in training centers 
and other places where the professional com- 
petence of Vietnamese officers makes this 
possible. 

Increase our advisory effort with the 
younger brothers of the Vietnamese army: 
the Regional Forces and Popular Forces. 

Use U.S. and Free World forces to destroy 
North Vietnamese forays while we assist the 
Vietnamese to reorganize for territorial se- 
curity. 

Provide the new military equipment to re- 
vitalize the Vietnamese army, and prepare 
it to take on an ever-increasing share of the 
war. 

Continue pressure on North to prevent 
rebuilding and to make infiltration more 
costly. 

Turn a major share of front-line DMZ de- 
fense over to the Vietnamese army. 

Increase U.S. support in the rich and 
populated Delta. 

Help the government of Vietnam single 
out and destroy the Communist Shadow 
Government. 

Continue to isolate the guerrilla from the 
people. 

Help the new Vietnamese government to 
respond to popular aspirations, and to reduce 
and eliminate corruption. 


and 
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Help the Vietnamese strengthen their 
police forces to enhance law and order. 

Open more roads and canals. 

Continue to improve the Vietnamese eco- 
nomy and standard of living. 


THE FINAL PHASE 


Now for Phase IV—the final phase. That 
period will see the conclusion to our plan 
to weaken the enemy and strengthen our 
friends until we become progressively super- 
fluous. The object will be to show the world 
that guerrilla warfare and invasion do not 
pay as a new means of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I see Phase IV happening as follows: 

Infiltration will slow. 

The Communist infrastructure will be cut 
up and near collapse. 

The Vietnamese government will prove its 
stability, and the Vietnamese army will show 
that it can handle Vietcong. 

The Regional Forces and Popular Forces 
will reach a higher level of professional per- 
formance. 

U.S. units can begin to phase down as the 
Vietnamese army is modernized and develops 
its capacity to the fullest. 

The military physical assets, bases and 
ports, will be progressively turned over to 
the Vietnamese. 

The Vietnamese will take charge of the 
final mopping up of the Vietcong (which will 
probably last several years). The U.S., at the 
same time, will continue the developmental 
help envisaged by the President for the com- 
munity of Southeast Asia. 

You may ask how long Phase IIT will take, 
before we reach the final phase. We have al- 
ready entered parts of Phase III. Looking 
back on Phases I and II we can conclude that 
we have come & long way. 

I see progress as I travel all over Vietnam. 

I see it in the attitudes of the Vietnamese, 

I see it in the open roads and canals. 

I see it in the new crops and the new pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. 

I seə it in the increased willingness of thè 
Vietnamese Army to fight North Vietnamese 
units and in the victories they are winning. 

Parenthetically, I might say that the U.S. 
press tends to report U.S. actions; so you may 
not be as aware as I am of the victories won 
by South Vietnamese forces. 


ENEMY HAS PROBLEMS 


The enemy has many problems: 

He is losing control of the scattered pop- 
ulation under his influence. 

He is losing credibility with the popula- 
tion he still controls. 

He is alienating the people by his increased 
demands and taxes where he can impose 
them. 

He sees the strength of his forces steadily 
declining. 

He can no longer recruit in the South to 
any meaningful extent; he must plug the 
gap with North Vietnamese. 

His monsoon offensives have been failures. 

He was dealt a mortal blow by the installa- 
tion of a freely elected representative gov- 
ernment. 

And he failed in his desperate effort to 
take the world’s headlines from the inaugura- 
tion by a military victory. 

Lastly, the Vietnamese army is on the 
road to becoming a competent force. Korean 
troops in Vietnam provided a good example 
for the Vietnamese. Fifteen years ago the 
Koreans themselves had problems now 
ascribed to the Vietnamese. The Koreans sur- 
mounted these problems and so can and 
will the Vietnamese. 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Vietnamese armed forces have accom- 
plished much in a short time. Here are a few 
examples: 
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Career management for officers, particu- 
larly infantry officers, has been instituted. 

Sound promotion procedures have been put 
into effect. 

Discipline and conduct is being stressed. 

Increased emphasis is being devoted to 
small-unit tactics and leadership. 

The promotion of enlisted men to the com- 
missioned ranks is now commonplace (2200 
in 1966). 

Officers candidates must now take basic 
training and prove that they have the leader- 
ship potential to be officers. . 

An inspector general for the Vietnamese 
armed forces has been appointed and is now 
active in detailed inspections. 

Corrupt and inefficient officials are being 
gradually eliminated. 

The military school system has been revi- 
talized. 

The Military Academy has gone to a four- 
year curriculum. 

A school for battalion commanders has 
been established. 

A ten-month National Defense College has 
been organized for selected senior officers. 

The same personnel management programs 
which have been installed successfully in the 
Vietnamese army are being expanded to the 
Regional Forces and Popular Forces. 

We are making progress. We know you 
want an honorable and early transition to 
the fourth and last phase. 

So do your sons and so do I. 

It lies within our grasp—the enemy's hopes 
are bankrupt. With your support we will 
give you a success that will impact not only 
on South Vietnam, but on every emerging 
nation in the world. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes in order to reply to the Senator 
from Vermont to whom I wish to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did the Senator from 
New York notice General Westmore- 
land’s statement to the effect that the 
Vietcong were winning the war in 1965? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly what he 
said. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was not that rather an 
indictment of the people who were in- 
forming the Congress that winning the 
war was very near in 1965? I think Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s statement is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. So do I. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think his credibility gap 
is much narrower than that of certain 
other official spokesmen for our 
Government. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much, because he states the facts exactly. 

What has caused difficulty in this 
country is that, at the time it was said 
the North Vietnamese were winning and 
the South Vietnamese were going under, 
we were told we would be home in a 
couple of years and things were going 
very well. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we were told in 
August that we would be coming home 
for Christmas. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. That hope 
has been dashed and other hopes will 
be dashed unles we pursue this line that, 
progressively, the Vietnamese are will- 
ing to fight and they are willing to die 
for freedom just as we have done there 
and that they will take it over more and 
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more. We will arm them. We will sup- 
port them. We will even leave backup 
troops there. But we cannot run it as our 
war. 

That is what the American people are 
thinking, and this is in the line our 
country must follow. It is the only way 
to unite America, and it is very sharply 
divided today on everything else about 
the Vietnam war. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR LONG 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to join the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], in complimenting the very able 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, on the 
excellent presentation that he has made 
of the most difficult and complex bill 
considered by the Senate during the past 
few days and upon which we will soon 
vote. 

At all times the floor manager of the 
bill, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], has demon- 
strated a very thorough and impressive 
grasp of the facts, and such knowledge 
can only be gained through experience, 
diligence, hard work, and long hearings. 

I compliment Mr. Lone, and I thank 
him for the patience, cooperation, and 
equanimity which he has consistently 
shown throughout the long, very ardu- 
ous, and difficult debate on this impor- 
tant and complicated bill. I believe that 
the ranking minority member and all 
the members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as well as the distinguished chair- 
man, are also to be complimented for a 
job very well done. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I wish 
to supplement the appropriate words just 
spoken by my colleague, Senator BYRD. 
Members of this body realize that such 
a bill is very difficult to understand in its 
intriciate provisions. I am very frank. I 
must labor to understand what we are 
doing. The helpful manner in which the 
explanations have been made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee has been of vital value to me 
as we have worked our legislative way 
through this complicated measure. In a 
moment, I shall express my approval of 
the progress made as we came nearer 
to a vote. 

I stress the patience which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has shown 
day after day during the debate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And the 
good humor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, and good humor. 

I think there has been general agree- 
ment among practically all Members that 
this is a truly important measure. The 
expertise of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee in handling this legislation 
has been noteworthy. 

I recall, Mr. President, that there are 
two Members in the Senate now who were 
here on May 13, 1935, and voted then 
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for the original Social Security Act. They 
are Senators HAYDEN and RUSSELL. 

There are five other Senators in this 
body today who were in the House of 
Representatives on April 19, 1935, and 
voted for the first Social Security Act. 
These men are Senators CARLSON, DIRK- 
SEN, HILL, Youne of Ohio, and I. 

Mr. President, shortly we will vote on 
final passage of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. This comprehen- 
sive measure provides a substantial in- 
crease in social security benefits for the 
more than 23 million people now on the 
rolls, as well as substantially improved 
protection for 86 million current work- 
ers—and their families—who are the 
future beneficiaries. 

The 15 percent across-the-board in- 
crease provided by the bill is a needed 
increase. About one-half of our social 
security beneficiaries have, in terms of a 
regular income, only their social security. 
For almost all beneficiaries, social secu- 
rity is their main source of support. It is 
for these reasons that the level of social 
security benefits is the all-important fac- 
tor in determining how well our elderly 
citizens will be able to live. 

Social security benefits are too low. The 
average benefit for retired workers today 
is about $85 a month; for aged widows, 
the average is $74 a month. In a country 
as prosperous as the United States, there 
is absolutely no reason why these people 
should not share in at least a part of the 
expanding prosperity most of us have 
come to know and enjoy. Under the bill, 
benefits that now range from $44 to $142 
for retired workers will be increased to a 
range of $70 to $163.30. A worker receiv- 
ing a benefit equal to the average bene- 
fit now payable—about $85 a month 
will receive about $98 a month. The aver- 
age benefit for an aged retired couple 
will be increased from $145 a month to 
$171 a month. 

Because the social security program is 
so basic to the future plans of all workers 
and their families, we must not permit it 
to become static. That is why I favor the 
raise in the amount of annual earnings 
subject to social security contributions 
and used in computing benefit amounts. 
This increase in the base will make pos- 
sible in the future the payment of social 
security benefits that will be more closely 
related to the earnings that the family 
breadwinner had before he retired, be- 
came disabled, or died. Moreover, the in- 
crease in the contribution and benefit 
base will help to finance the more liberal 
benefits provided under the bill. 

Iam particularly gratified to note that, 
in order to finance the increases and the 
other improvements, the pending bill 
calls for, along with increases in the con- 
tribution rate schedule, a three-step in- 
crease in contribution and benefit base— 
the maximum amount of annual earn- 
ings subject to tax and counted for 
benefit purposes. As a result, the base 
would be increased from its present level 
of $6,600 to $8,000 in 1968, $8,800 in 1969, 
and to $10,800 in 1972. Increases in the 
base, when compared with increases in 
the contribution rate, have the advan- 
tage that the people who contribute more 
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will receive more protection. When the 
base is increased, new, higher benefits 
become payable on the basis of the higher 
average earnings made possible by the 
increase in the base. Since the matching 
employer contributions, when combined 
with the new employee contributions, are 
more than sufficient to provide for the 
increased protection, additional income 
is available to improve benefits through- 
out the social security system. 

This measure improves the social se- 
curity program for those now receiving 
benefits—our older citizens, those who 
are disabled, their dependents and sur- 
vivors. And it significantly increases the 
protection against future loss of earnings 
for all our citizens who now work in jobs 
covered by the program. 

Another vital provision authorizes re- 
tirement benefits, for the first time, as 
early as age 60 for workers and their 
spouses, and for aged survivors of de- 
ceased insured workers. This amend- 
ment was sponsored by my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. I have consistently supported 
this provision. 

The payment of retirement benefits 
beginning at age 60 would clearly help 
lessen the hardships faced by the group 
of workers who because of ill health, 
technological unemployment, or other 
reasons, find it impossible to continue 
working until they reach age 62. Many 
of our older workers lack the newer 
technical skills needed to run new ma- 
chines; they are the people who em- 
ployers often let go first. Persons who 
worked and contributed to the social 
security program have the right to re- 
tirement benefits when they become too 
old to work. They should receive social 
security benefits if they can no longer 
work or find jobs because of their age. 
These people would rather have reduced 
social security benefits than no regular 
income at all. 

This is a change that is long overdue. 
It is a change that was voted on favor- 
ably by this body earlier this year. 

There can be no question that these 
benefits and improvements to social se- 
curity are vitally needed. Nor can there 
be any question that they are needed 
now. I enthusiastically support the enact- 
ment of this bill without further delay. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank my senior colleague for 
his remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
join the majority leader, and the Sena- 
tors from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD and 
Mr. RANDOLPH] and others who have 
so deservedly lauded Senator RUSSELL 
Lone of Louisiana for the remarkable 
parliamentary leadership he extended to 
us in bringing about the third reading of 
the bill and the passage which will fol- 
low in the next hour in the Senate. Credit 
for the bill is due in no small measure 
to Senator RUSSELL LONG. 

The Senate version of the bill is a good 
one. It is not a perfect bill in my opin- 
ion, as my votes for some amendments 
that were defeated on the floor of the 
Senate demonstrate. The bill does not go 
far enough, in my judgment, to give the 
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economic justice to the elderly people of 
this country that I think they are en- 
titled to, a justice that we must come to 
just as rapidly as possible. 

May I say to them, this is not the last 
social security bill we are going to pass 
in the years immediately ahead. The 
senior Senator from Oregon will con- 
tinue to do everything he can to secure 
passage of some amendments that went 
down to defeat in this debate. 

On the other hand, I say to the bene- 
ficiaries of social security, the bill ad- 
vances your interest more than any leg- 
islation Congress has considered on this 
subject at any time in the past since the 
original act was passed. 

The bill deserves the vote of Senators 
this morning, and it deserves every effort 
on the part of the Senate conferees to 
maintain the Senate amendments in con- 
ference with the House, for the Senate 
bill, in my judgment, is a much better 
bill than the House bill. It is a bill that 
ought finally to go on to the law books, 
recognizing, as I have said, that there 
will have to be some give and take in 
conference. I hope, however, that the 
conferees of the House will recognize the 
temper and the tempo of the times, as 
the Government of the United States 
seeks through legislation to do economic 
justice to the elderly people by having 
a social security program that really 
makes it possible for them to live out 
their old age in health, decency, and self- 
respect. It seeks to help them enjoy the 
happiness that we ought, as a matter of 
moral recognition, see to it that our el- 
derly are able to enjoy. 

Some provisions of the bill embody 
amendments that I have advocated and 
supported for several years. I was highly 
gratified when many of the principles 
of those amendments were adopted, in 
the first instance, by the Committee on 
Finance itself. That made it unneces- 
sary to wage a battle for them in the 
course of the debate on the bill. Other 
amendments that I have advocated over 
the years were adopted in principle on 
the floor of the Senate. They are not in 
the exact form that I have urged them, 
but the principle is there. I am grateful, 
therefore, to the Senator from Louisiana 
for the cooperation he extended to me. 
The bill has my support for these prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First. The level of benefits will be 
raised across the board by 15 percent. 
That falls short of the 20-percent boost 
provided in the amendment that I spon- 
sored with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy]. It falls short of the $100 
minimum which the Senator from New 
York and I and other Senators have 
advoceted for some time past. It is a 
minimum that I will continue to work 
for in the Senate. 

But this 15-percent boost is better than 
the 1214 percent approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

Second. The adoption yesterday of the 
Bayh amendment raises the earnings 
test to $2,400, thus enabling annuitants 
to earn up to that amount each year 
without loss of social security benefits. 

I was very much interested in the 
debate yesterday. I thought the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] put it 
very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought the Senator 
from Oklahoma put it very well when he 
made the plea to let these elderly people 
work. The privilege of working is, in my 
judgment, essential to the happiness of 
many of them. Let us not overlook that 
intangible value implied by the word 
“happiness.” We need to pay attention to 
the happiness of our people, and particu- 
larly we need to pay attention to the 
happiness of the aged. Nothing was said 
on this matter in the debate on yester- 
day; but when we think about what hap- 
pens to elderly people when they are 
able to work and earn up to $2,400 a year, 
and the effect on their families, their 
sons and daughters, and the other mem- 
bers of the family, one can begin to 
grasp the significance of the Bayh 
amendment. 

The Bayh amendment was a great step 
forward in permitting retired persons to 
earn up to $2,400, and still not suffer loss 
of social security benefits. 

Third. The Prouty amendment was 
adopted, to exclude from the income test 
for veterans’ pensions the increase in 
Social security benefits carried in this bill. 

Fourth. The Finance Committee bill 
enables employees to choose retirement 
at age 60 with a reduced annuity. 

Fifth. The committee bill further pro- 
vides coverage of charges for certain of 
the services of optometrists, podiatrists, 
chiropractors, and clinical psychologists 
under the supplementary insurance pro- 
gram. 

Sixth. The committee eased the most 
stringent and punitive sections of the 
House bill relating to public assistance 
and aid to dependent children. The adop- 
tion on the floor of the Harris amend- 
ment, making mandatory aid to the chil- 
dren of unemployed fathers, and the 
Kennedy amendment, which provides 
that mothers of dependent children do 
not have to work outside of the home 
when the children need their care at 
home, are great steps forward in our 
social security program. 

I was at a loss to understand the in- 
sistence in the House that mothers with 
small children work and accept training 
for work in order for those children to 
receive assistance. The mother of three 
or four or five children ought to stay in 
the home, at least when their children 
come home from school. They are needed 
to assure at least some parental super- 
vision as well as doing the cleaning, the 
sewing, the preparations in the home 
that make it possible for those children 
to enjoy their home life. 

It goes without saying, and we can take 
judicial notice of the fact, that a mother 
with children who has to go outside of 
the home and work every day is not able 
to give those children a precious heritage 
we ought to try to provide for all Ameri- 
can boys and girls, a happy home life. 
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Again I thank the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for the splendid job he has done in 
guiding this bill through the Senate, and 
I hope that the changes this Senate has 
made will be sustained in conference 
with the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it is with regret that I cannot 
support this bill. I feel that there is a 
need for a reasonable increase in social 
security benefits and would gladly have 
supported a bill in line with the one 
passed by the House, which provided a 
1244-percent increase in such benefits. 

Such an increase could have been 
financed without a prohibitive increase 
in the taxes on the wage earners, and 
the many small businessmen who are 
today struggling to keep their operations 
going. 

But the bill before us has gone far be- 
yond what I think our country can af- 
ford, and the wage tax increases provided 
in the Senate bill represent a staggering 
increase in wage taxes that will be placed 
upon the many young workers of Amer- 
ica, who today in view of the high cost 
of living are already having to struggle 
to support their growing families and 
provide for their children’s education. 

The fact that the Senate has delayed 
these wage tax increases until after the 
1968 election does not make them any 
less regressive or painful. 

When H.R. 12080 passed the House its 
cost was projected as being $3.2 billion 
in 1968, with this cost rising in 1972 to 
$3.8 billion. This cost covered an increase 
in social security benefits of 12½ per- 
cent; the House bill raised the minimum 
benefits for all and raised the earning 
test limitation to $1,680. To finance these 
benefits the earning base subject to wage 
tax was raised from the present $6,600 to 
$7,600. The House bill likewise made 
many increases in the medicaid program, 
bringing its cost into a more realistic 
range. 

But the Senate Finance Committee 
went on a spending spree and practically 
doubled both the cost and the tax rates 
as compared to the House bill. 

The bill reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee added over $3 billion to the 
cost of the House bill, which brought the 
full year’s cost of the bill to $6.3 billion. 
In 1972 these costs will be even higher. 

To finance these extra benefits in the 
Senate bill the wage taxes will be raised 
as much as 100 percent for the middle in- 
come wage earners. Under the Senate bill 
the cost to the $10,000 wage earners will 
jump from $290.40 to $580 per year. This 
increased wage tax must be matched by 
his employer, which means rising costs 
of the products being manufactured. The 
$5,000 worker will have a wage tax in- 
crease from the present $220 per year to 
$290. Other comparable increases are 
placed upon these young workers who to- 
day are already having a hard time to 
meet the expenses of a growing family. 

But even this $3 billion increase by the 
Senate Finance Committee did not seem 
to be enough, and the Senate yesterday 
further added another $11 billion to the 
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cost of this bill by adopting a series of 
amendments offered on the floor. 

The net result is that we have before 
us today a bill which in its present form 
will cost over $7.5 billion and a bill which 
places upon the wage earners of America 
the largest wage tax increase in our his- 
tory. 

This $742 billion bill is being advanced 
at a time when both the administration 
and the Congress have been shedding a 
lot of crocodile tears over the dangers 
of uncontrolled inflation. Both the ad- 
ministration and the Congress have been 
promising that before any tax increase is 
considered, a bona fide effort must be 
made to reduce expenditures. 

How can either the administration or 
the Senate reconcile their remarks of 
the past 4 days with their support of a 
bill which adds over $4 billion to a $3 
billion bill as passed by the House just 
a few weeks ago? 

If these Senate additions of over $4 
billion are just being passed with an un- 
derstanding that the House will reject 
the increases and send back a bill from 
conference more nearly in line with the 
projected cost of the House bill, then this 
action represents the height of political 
hypocracy, and I will have no part of 
such tactics. 

In my opinion our country faces a 
crisis in that we have reached the point 
where we cannot continue down this road 
of ever-expanding deficits. 

These mounting deficits and the re- 
sulting inflation have destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of the pensions upon 
which these retired people have been de- 
pending. Merely to raise social security 
payments and then do nothing to check 
the inflationary threat will be of but a 
short-term benefit, and within 2 years 
they will be in a worse condition than 
today. 

The value of the savings bonds, the 
life insurance policies, the private pen- 
sions has been destroyed as the result of 
this uncontrolled inflation. 

Eight years ago a small investor bought 
a series E Government bond for $75, and 
today he receives $100 as payment of his 
principal and interest; but through the 
erosion of the purchasing power of the 
dollar he cannot buy with $100 what he 
could have bought with the $75 7 years 
ago. 

Through uncontrolled inflation we 
have destroyed the security of millions of 
our retired citizens. The value of their 
life savings, their insurance policies, their 
pensions, social security, and savings ac- 
counts is getting to be worth less every 
day as the result of this uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Mr. President, these trust funds repre- 
sent the security not only of those al- 
ready on retirement but of the present- 
day wage earners, who upon reaching 
retirement age will be expecting their 
benefits to be paid. It is therefore essen- 
tial that the integrity of this fund be 
preserved. 

To illustrate just how the present in- 
flationary situation with its accompany- 
ing high interest rates, which means 
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lower bond prices, affects these trust 
funds I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
series of tabulations showing the invest- 
ment portfolios of various trust funds, 
including the social security trust fund, 
the civil service retirement fund, and 
the railroad retirement trust fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the material will be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In response to 
your recent telephone request, there are at- 
tached schedules showing by issue the face 
amount, book value (where available) and 
current market value of marketable invest- 
ment holdings of the four Social Security 
Trust Funds, the Civil Service Retirement 
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and Disability Fund and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Accounts. There are also attached 
schedules showing the current investment 
holdings of Special Treasury Obligations is- 
sued to the above funds. 

The market value columns shown on the 
attached schedules are based on current mar- 
ket quotations, as noted, These prices are cur- 
rently at a very low point. Therefore, the 
total market value shown for these securities 
is appreciably less than the book value shown. 
However, caution should be exercised in at- 
tempting to estimate a possible loss, since 
Special Treasury Obligations, not market- 
able securities, are redeemed at part for the 
purpose of meeting current benefit payments 
or other authorized expenditures. Market- 
able securities are normally purchased and 
held to maturity. 

You also asked that if special Treasury is- 
sues were marketable what would be their 
estimated current market value. As previ- 
ously mentioned, special Treasury issues are 
purchased by the trust funds at par and are 
redeemed by the Treasury at par when nec- 
essary to meet benefit payments and other 
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expenditures. Therefore, there is no market 
value as such for special issues comparable 
to the market value at any given time for 
any marketable public debt obligation. 

Your question may relate to the yield on 
special Treasury issues as compared to mar- 
Ketables. Since specials are issued and re- 
deemed at par, the yield is always equal to 
the coupon rate established at the time of 
issue, This interest rate is by law based on 
the average market yield of all marketable 
public debt obligations with remaining peri- 
ods to maturity of four years or more from 
the end of the calendar month prior to issu- 
ance, except for the Railroad Retirement Ac- 
e 9 are based on all marketable 
public debt obligations with remaining peri- 
ods to maturity of three years or more, In 
the case of marketable securities, the true 
yield would not only depend on the coupon 
rate at time of issue, but also on the pur- 
chase price and, if sold prior to maturity, the 
selling price. 


Very truly yours, 


JOHN K. CARLOCK, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 


HOLDINGS FOR FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount Book value! Market value ? Securities Face amount Book value 1 Market value: 
pihe el ee c a ee a 
MARKETABLES MARKETABLES—Continued 
Participation certificates: 
$22,180,000 321, 753, 047. 06 $21, 230, 418, 75 Falt, FNMA, trustee: 
33, 000, 000 32, 219, 058, 67 31, 195, 312. 50 5.20 percent, January 19, 1982.. 5100, 000, 000 $100, 000, 000, 00 $93, 000, 000. 00 
250 250. 00 222. 03 5.10 percent Apr. 6, 1987. 50,000,000 50, 000. 000. 00 48, 000. 000. 00 
M 77 ry — . 8 = = p: aa Ay 8 534 percent, June 29, 1972 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000. 00 48, 875, 000. 00 
t, Aug. „000, „000, 000, „919.312. 8 . — — — — — — 
4 percent, Feb. fs 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000. 00 4,912, 500. 00 Total, participation certificates. 200,000,000 200, 000. 000. 00 187, 875, 000. 00 
4 perce BS 57, 500, 000 57, 490, 553. 52 55, 954, 687. 50 = Y — b 
15,000,000 14.988. 281. 17 14, 498, 437. 50 Total, marketables 2, 836, 646, 250 2. 820,905, 189.00 2. 369, 511, 269. 54 
7 100,000,000 100,697,530, 84 94,718, 750. 00 
3 38, 000, 000 37, 789, 128. 85 35, 031, 250. 00 SPECIALS 
1974. 61,934, 000 61, 895, 580. 95 57, 095, 406. 25 
6, 352, 000 6, 363, 615. 84 5, 899, 420.00 | Certificates of indebtedness: 
5, 24, 500, 000 24, 480, 272. 84 22, 157, 187. 50 516 percent, June 30, 1958 
9 78, 023, 000 77,654, 044. 34 67, 538, 659. 38 5% percent, June 30, 1958. 
5, 1978-83 60, 200, 000 559,272,764. 62 46, 354, 000, 00 | Notes: 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1980 153,100,000 153, 040, 016. 74 132, 048, 750. 00 47% percent, June 30, 1969___.____ 
334 percen! 449,450,000 455, 156, 974. 02 366, 301, 750. 00 47% percent, June 30, 1970__ Š 
334 percent, May 25, 700, 000 24, 171, 356. 15 19, 724, 750. 00 4% percent, June 30, 1971 
4 A 33, 000, 000 35, 111, 119. 89 27, 616, 875. 00 434 percent, June 30, 1974. 
Feb 34,250,000. 54877342871 48% 296 783,485 
34 percent, Feb. 15, 250, „773, 428. „574. i 
3 eb. 15, 199 70, 170, 000 70, 142, 012. 59 53, 373, 056. 25 ia 080, 011 
344 percent, Nov. 15, 1998. 552,037,000 542, 441, 418. 01 421,618, 258. 75 f a o 
Total, public issues 2, 457, 146, 250 2, 441, 366, 941. 58 2, 002, 420, 332. 04 2 080, 011 
Agency Issues: 3% 160, 077 
FICB debentures: 5.15 percent, 334 percent, June 30, 1976.. 1, 080, 011 
. 17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000. 00 17, 000, 000. 00 3% percent, June 30, 1977 1, 080, 011 
FHLB bonds: 3% percent, June 30, 1978 658, 444 
6 percent, Oct. 26, 1987. 26, 000, 000. 25, 998, 916. 64 26, 000, 000. 00 414 percent, June 30, 1978 421, 567 
55 percent, Apr. 25, 1968. 25, 000, 000 25, 014, 583. 36 24, 976, 562. 50 44 percent, June 30, 1979 1, 080, 011 
FNMA debentures: 4% percent, June 30, 1980__. 
5276 percent, Sept. 10, 19568 10, 000, 000 9, 997, 135. 46 10, 012, 500. 00 
6 percent, Dec. 1 41, 500, 000 41, 518, 732. 60 41, 551, 875. 00 Total, special issues 18, 650, 148, 000 
51% percent, July io, 1969. 25, 000, 000 25, 048, 879. 36 24, 718, 750. 00 | U.S. Treasury bonds, nonmarketable: 
W 10 paren Dot 13, IOA i 20, 000, 000 19, 960, 000, 00 19, 937, 500. 00 2% percent, Apr. 1, 1975-80 1, 064, 902, 000 
onds; cen . 
e tg E 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000. 0 15, 018. 750. 00 Grand total 
Total, agency issues 179,500,000 179, 538, 247. 42 179, 215, 937, 50 


1 Book value based on amortization of premium and/or discount on a straight-line basis. 


2 Market value based on the closing market bid on Oct. 13, 1967, for arene issues and participa- 
tion certificates and on the closing market bid on Oct. 19, 1967, for public issues, 


HOLDINGS FOR THE FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUND AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount Book value! Market value : 
MARKETABLES 
U.S. Treasury bonds: 
376 percent, May 15, 1988. $3,750,000 78, 750, 000. 00 3, 720, 203. 13 
354 percent, Aug. 15, 1968. 5,000,000 5,000. 500. 00 4.935, 937. 50 
374 percent, Nov. 15, 1968. 5,000,000 4, 992. 988. 50 4,923, 437. 50 
4 percent, Oct. 1, 1909 — 26,000,000 25,993, 851.79 25. 301, 250. 00 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1970. 10,000,000 9. 978, 515. 45 665, 625.00 
4 percent, Aug. 15, 1970. 14,000,000 13. 957, 349. 76 13, 444, 375. 00 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1972 2,000,000 1,988, 394.64 1.250. 00 
4 percent, Aug. 15, 1972 2,000,000 1, 989, 851. 00 1, 872, 500. 00 
4 percent, Aug. 15, 1973 16,500,000 16, 360, 623. 51 15,210,937. 50 
414 percent, Feb. 15, 1974 10,000,000 10,017, 431. 12 „218. 750. 00 


See footnote at end of table. 


Securities Face amount Book value! Market value ? 
MARKETABLES—Continued 
U.S. Treasury bonds—Continued 
3% percent, Nov. 15, 1974. $5,000,000 35, 000, 000. 00 54, 521, 875. 00 
414 percent, May 15, 1975-85. 20,795,000 20, 774, 628. 28 18, 000, 671. 88 
4 percent, 30,250,000 30, 240, 452.59 28, 090,625. 00 
4 80,800,000 80. 979, 046, 03 2,619, 500. 00 
4 68,400,000 67. 514, 591.67 55,703, 250. 00 
3 10,500,000 9, 882,092.39 8, 052, 187, 50 
3 5,000,000 4, 676, 514. 55 3, 818, 750. 00 
Total, public issues 314,995,000 313,096,311.38 273, 981, 625. 01 
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HOLDINGS FOR THE FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUND AS OF OCT. 20, 1967—Continued 


Securities Face amount Book value! Market value ? Securities Face amount Book value! Market value 2 
MARKETABLES—Continued MARKETABLES—Continued 
Agency issues: Notes: 
"FHLB bonds: 6 percent, Oct. 26,1967. $15,590,000 $15, 588,916.64 18, 590, 000. 00 385 percent, June 39,1871 
FNMA debentures: % percent, June 30, 1974 
576 percent, Sept. 10, 1988. 10,000,000 9, 997,135.46 10, 012, 500.00 | Bonds: an 
92 percent, Oct. 13, 1970 20,000,000 19,960,000.00 19. 937. 500. 00 — ine St) Hee cae 
Total agency issues 45,590,000 45, 548, 052. 10 45, 540. 000. 00 2% percent, June 30, 1975 
Participation certincates-FALT, FNMA, = percent, 2 1 178 
trustee: 534 percent, June 29, 1972 50,000,000 50, 000, 000. 00 48; 875, 000. 00 3 peent, ere 
pa —— —— DE „ 
37 june 30, 1978 
Total, marketables 410, 585. 000 408. 642, 363.48 366. 396, 625. 01 in — June 30° 1979.7, 
SPECIALS 4% percent, June eo 
Certiſicates of indebtedness: Total, special issues 
514 percent, June 30, 19888 97,411; 000)... Stk. SE 
544 percent, June 30, 1968......__.. es een, fee ae Grand total.. 
1 Book value based on amortization of premium and/or discount on a straight line basis. 2 Market value based on the closing market bid on Oct. 13, 1967, for issues and par- 
ticipation certificates and on the closing market bid on Oct. 19, 196), for public issues. o o 
HOLDINGS FOR THE FEDERAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE TRUST FUND AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 
Securities Face amount Book value 1 Market Securities Face amount Book value ! Market 
value ? value 2 
MARKETABLES SPECIALS 
A issues: Certificates of indebteiness: 576 percent, 
erie bonds: 5% Darpan, Dec. gh 75 $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, O00. 00 $15, 018, 750 iam ou SSE VRO T $100, 745, 000 „ aaa 
7 ce . 12, $ 
da rarr a sala 89 41, 500, 000 41. 518, 733.60 41, 551. 875 a 
Total, 3 A A 56, 500, 000 56, 518,733.60 56,570,625 i 2 131, 000 7 
Participation certificates— á „179. E 
Trustee: 5.20 percent, Jan. 19, 1982_____. 50,000,000 50, 000, 000.00 46, 500, 000 a Ee 
rus hel .. 8 Total, special issues 1,182, 045, 000 24. Ue ne 
Total, marketables_._..-.-..-.------- 106, 500,000 106, 518,733.60 103, 070. 625 — . A coats tata 
— M — „„ I. S oo 
1 Book value basedon amortization of premium and/or discount on a straight line basis. 2 Market value based on the closing market bid on Oct. 13, 1967, for agency issues and partici- 
pation certificates and on the closing market bid on Oct. 19, 1967, for pu e esues. pe 


HOLDINGS FOR THE FEDERAL SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSURANCE TRUST FUND AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount 


Securities 


pecials: Certificates of indebtedness, 534 percent, maturing June 30, 4% percent, maturing June 30, 197ꝶ22 aaan 1, 923, 000 
yr le AS E Tae ier apd ae apace $57, 200, 000 4% percent, maturing June 30, 1973... — 31.8050 
Notes: 4% percent, maturing June 30, 1974. 287, 311, 000 
4% percent, maturing June 30, 1970 1, 482, 000 . 8 
Hs percent, maturing June 30, 1971 31, 923, 000 %% „„ e 441, 762, 000 


HOLDINGS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND! AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount Market value 2 Securities Face amount Market value 2 
ne ai d t, Apr. 25, 1968 $14, 000, 000 $1 
nds: 534 percent, Apr. 25, 1968 000, 3, 986, 875. 00 
U.S. Treasury notes: FICB debentures: 5.15 mt lov. I. 1857 9 17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000. 00 
R 15 $4, 400, 000 $4, 387,625.00 | FLB bonds: 57% percent, Dec. 20, 1967 15, 000, 000 15, 018, 750. 00 
* 9 9 
, 000, s percen 10, 000, 000 , 012, 500. 00 
19, 500, 000 19, 353, 750. 00 514 percent, J 25, 000, 000 24, 718, 750. 00 
10 2% ca 2 
en , 600, , 040, , 000, „937. 500. 00 
4 — 98, 700, 000 95, 430, 562. 50 
US. 142,500,000 142, 226, 250. 00 
Pe 17a o 
rcent, Au p „800. „ 
34 percent, Nov, 15 1968 1,600, 00 1,575,500. 00 50,000,000 48, 000, 000. 00 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1969.. 10, 000, 000 9, 825, 000, 00 50, 000, 000 48, 875, 000, 00 
246 percent, June 15, 1969.. 10, 000, 000 9, 571, 875. 00 100, 000, 000 93, 000, 000. 00 
4 percent, Oct. 1, 199 irns nS 60, 400, 000 776, 750. 00 
244 percent, Dec. 15, 1 16, 400, 000 15, 503, 125. 00 200, 000, 000 189, 875, 000. 00 
4 percent, Aug 5, 1970. 54, 600, 000 52, 433, 062. 50 2, 144, 953, 000 1, 931, 548, 930. 01 
376 percent, Nov. 15,1571 100, 000 5, 734, 000. 00 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1972.. 5, 200, 000 4, 891, 250. 00 
4 percent, Aug. 15, 1972.. 28, 700, 000 26, 870, 375. 00 520, 580, 000 
4 percent, Aug. 15, 1973. 23, 800, 000 21, 940, 625. 00 5, 451, 000 
41% percent, Nov. 15, 1973 33, 600, 000 31, 416, 000. 00 
44 percent, Feb. 15, 1974. 55, 900, 000 51, 532, 812. 50 142, 474, 000 
a percent, May 15, 1974.. 126, 060, 000 117, 078, 225. 00 40, 692, 000 
3% percent, Nov. C 47,650, 000 43, 093, 468.75 69, 699, 000 
4 percent, Feb. 15, 1980 110, 394, 000 95, 214, 825. 00 40, 692, 000 
31% percent, Nov. 15, 1980 15, 700, 000 12, 795, 500. 00 1,785, 656, 000 
344 percent, June 15, 1978-38333. 16, 800, 000 12, 936, 000. 0u 1, 758, 171, 000 
334 percent, May 15, 1985. 85, 900, 000 65, 928, 250. 00 
4% percent, May 18, 1975-85. 53, 105, 000 45, 969, 015. 63 200, 000, 000 
3} percent, 15, 1990. 98, 600, 000 75, 613, 875, 00 415, 527, 000 
434 percent, Aug. 15, 1987-92 347,920,000 291, 165, 550, 00 69, 913, 000 
45 percent, May 15, 1 10, 750, 000 8,754, 531.25 615, 527, 000 
3 percent, Feb. 15, 1995. 55, 205, 000 41,990. 303. 13 69, 913, 000 
344 percent, Nov. 15, 199 83, 269, 000 63, 596, 698. 75 o 2 — 
Total, public issues 1, 802,453,000 1, 599, 447, 680. 01 615, 527, 000 
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HOLDINGS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND! AS OF OCT. 20, 1967—Continued 
Securities Face amount Market value? Securities Face amount Market value? 
SPECIALS—Continued SPECIALS—Continued 
Bonds—Continued Bonds—Continued 
$59, 913, 000 $615, 527, 000 
60, 976, 000 60, 976, 000 
80, 227, 000 „227. 
72,775, 000 167, 167, 000 
615, 527, 000 „ 362, 
69, 913, 000 60, 976, 000 
60, 976, 000 , 227, 
80, 227, 000 142, 474, 000 
142, 474, 000 746, 416, 000 
60, 976, 000 , 227, 
532. 981, 000 bee 
976.000 142, 474, 00 
969, 117, 000 
% eee seen v 15, 728, 280, 000 
eee =~ ey eerie 5 ged 17, 873,233,000 ............--... 


1 1 = ir arih does not maintain administrative accounts for this fund, therefore, book 
avail 


value is lable in the Investments Branch. 


2 Market value based on the closing market bid on Oct. 13, 1967, for a 
tion certificates and on the closing market bid on Oct. 19, 1967, for public issues. 


ncy issues and participa- 


HOLDINGS FOR THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT! AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount Market value 3 Securities Face amount Market value? 
MARKETABLES MARKETABLES—Continued 
$32,000,000 831. 520, 000. 00 Participation certificates—FALT, FNMA, trustee: 5.20 per- 
20,000,000 19, 337, 500. 00 „% ER | LAL $50,000,000 $46, 500, 000, 00 
18,000,000 17, 420, 625. 00 8 E ET = 
, ma — el AE E , 186, 899, 809, 756. 26 
7, 000, 000 6, 945, 312. 50 = = 
14,000,000 13,820, 625. 00 SPECIALS 
51,000,000 50,107,500, 00 | Notes: 
57,000,000 55,468, 125. 00 Werd 146, 704, 000 
35,000,000 33, 610, 937. 50 476 percent, 1989 
8, 500, 000 8, 051, 093.75 B44 percent, 1970. sk <5. 5c cn - TS obese 298, 
46,500,000 43, 210. 000. 00 N eas cine T i sete cas 
21,000,000 19, 753, 125.00 4 3 peroneal; 1070. a E S DR 044, 
33,500,000 31, 364. 375. 00 4% percent, 1974. 
156,700,000 141, 715, 562.50 | Bonds: 
125, 550,000 108, 243, 750. 00 4 percent, 1970 
6, 000, 000 4, 890, 000. 00 444 percent, 
47,261,000 40, 910, 303. 13 4 percent, 1971. 
6, 900, 000 5, 295, 750. 00 4% percent, 1971. 
38,925,000 29, 850, 609. 38 4 percent, 197 1 
14, 000,000 11, 716, 250, 00 4% percent, 1972. 
6, 000, 000 4, 882, 500. 00 4 percent, 1973. 185, 
13,100,000 10, 668, 312. 50 4% percent, 23,1 
3,200,000 2. 84, 000. 00 4 percent, 19 185, 
31,550,000 224, 096, 312. 50 44 percent, 1974 23, 
4 percent, 197... 185, 
792,686,000 715, 812,568.76 446 percent, 1975. 23, 
— 182 * 25 
es: percen K; 
FILS bon — t, Dec. 20, 1967 15,000,000 15, 018,750, 00 ae pad 137 125 
cent, Dec. 20, 196/ „ 5 pe! 
& percent, Oct. 26, 1 wens 26,000,000 28, 000, 000. 00 4 percent, 1978. 
PS, percent, Apr. 25, 1968. 25,000,000 24, 976, 562. 50 4 on, ee a eee 23, 
res: . SS > Sea See 
5% percent 10,000,000 10, 012. 500. 00 4% percent, 1980 
6 percent, 41,500,000 41, 551, 875. 00 
Se percent, 20,000,000 19, 937, 500. 00 Total, specials 
Total, agency issues 137,500,000 137, 497, 187. 50 ne 
1 Treasury Department does not maintain administrative accounts for this fund, therefore, 2 Market value based on the closing market bid on Oct. 13, 1967, for agency issues and par- 
book value available in the Investments Branch. ticipation certificates and on the closing market bid on Oct. 19, 1967, for public issues. 


HOLDINGS FOR THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
ACCOUNT, AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities Face amount 
Specials—Certificates of indebtedness: 
434 percent 196. $5, 764, 000 
5 percent 1968. 4,781, 000 
5% percent 1968 343, 
534 percent 1968 1,691, 000 
Grand total 12, 579, 000 


HOLDINGS FOR THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT HOLDING 
ACCOUNT, AS OF OCT. 20, 1967 


Securities 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. These 
trust funds are invested 100 percent in 
obligations of or obligations guaranteed 
by the U.S. Government. A small per- 
centage of the investment portfolio is 
in marketable Government securities, 
whereby the book value can readily be 
compared with the present-day market 
values; for example, in the OASI trust 
fund there are $2.8 billion invested in 
Government securities which today have 
a market value of about $2.3 billion, thus 
representing a paper loss of approxi- 
mately $500 million. 

At the same time this trust fund has 
$22.5 billion invested in certificates of 
indebtedness; that is, nonmarketable se- 
curities. These securities bear interest 
from 254 percent up to 5% percent with 
maturities ranging from 1968 through 
1980. Since these are nonmarketable se- 
curities their depreciation cannot very 


readily be accurately computed; however, 
based upon the current price of similar 
yields the market value as compared to 
the cost to the fund would show a poten- 
tial loss of between $2 billion and $244 
billion. 

The investments of other trust funds 
show similar potential losses based upon 
present-day market values. 

It is true that if these bonds are held 
until maturity they will be paid at face 
value; however, in approving increased 
benefits under the social security system 
which are not currently financed but 
which will be paid from this trust fund 
it means that to the extent any redemp- 
tions become mandatory to finance these 
benefits, either the fund or the Treasury 
Department will absorb an approximate 
20-percent loss. 

To the extent this portfolio is liqui- 
dated to pay current expenditures some- 
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body has to absorb the difference be- 
tween the original cost and the present- 
day markets. This is true of all of the 
various trust funds which are referred 
to in the tables included in this report, 
and this point must be borne in mind 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the Senate. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
who is my leader in the committee. 

I share his concern and will join him 
and vote against the bill. 

I think our action today represents 
an expression of an attitude of fiscal 
irresponsibility, particularly in the face 
of what happened in Britain last week- 
end. 

I was shocked that the Senate, in the 
face of all that, would have added an- 
other billion dollars last night in a move 
that had not been seriously considered 
by the committee. 

It seems to me that sooner or later we 
will have to face up to the facts of eco- 
nomic life, 

After the President this weekend said 
he is prepared to move against the defi- 
cit, we sat here blithely and increased 
it. 

Mr. President, I cannot join in placing 
a further burden of inflation on the same 
elderly people whom the bill is supposed 
to help. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly intend to vote for the bill. It is a 
landmark piece of legislation. It is a real 
accomplishment for this Congress and 
an accomplishment in the field of social 
justice that this Nation can be proud of 
at this time. 

The Senate also owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the assistant majority 
leader, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. He patiently and, 
sometimes under what appeared to be 
almost exasperating circumstances, con- 
tinued to shepherd this bill through 
heavy waters.in the Finance Committee. 
In an extreme case of dedicated service, 
he stood on the floor and successfully 
defended that position and, at times even 
defended positions which I did not want 
to have defended. 

The Senator from Louisiana was very 
successful on the floor. I think he should 
be complimented for his fine work. 

I also pay my respects to the ranking 
minority member, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS J. He certainly 
knew his facts and figures. We did agree 
that what we wanted to do was to have 
an honest presentation of the differences 
of opinion. He made that possible. 

Our success is also due to the fine 
work of Wilbur Cohen of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Bob Ball, Robert Myers, Chief 
Clerk Tom Vail, and others. 

In my opinion there are still defi- 
eciencies. There is still work to be done 
in future years. We have still not given 
enough to these people. We should have 
given them a minimum of at least $100. 
We should have increased the amount 
by 20 percent. 

Omitting the changes which took place 
on the floor, which did not seriously 
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jeopardize this measure, I point out that 
the bill passed by the Finance Committee 
will produce a surplus of $2,200 million 
over the amount needed to be paid out 
in 1968. 

That surplus will increase in 1969 un- 
der the Finance Committee bill to $3,600 
million. In 1970, it will go to $3,900 mil- 
lion. By 1971, it will go to $6,600 million. 
In 1972 there will be a surplus of col- 
lections of $8,600 million over what is 
needed to be paid out to these people 
who receive social security benefits. 

If there is anything about the bill that 
can be criticized in real good conscience, 
it is the fact that it is overfinanced. 

The people who cast aspersions at the 
actuarial soundness of the social secu- 
rity system, frankly, are filled with emo- 
tion and have not looked at the figures. 
If they take a look at the honest figures 
as they have been presented in the com- 
mittee, and at these estimates, they will 
realize that this is a good program for 
America. 

I congratulate all of those who took 
part in the action on the bill, and espe- 
cially those who will vote in favor of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yester- 
day we had before us an amendment pro- 
posing the acceptance of the House ver- 
sion of what should be done in this field 
of social service. 

I voted for the acceptance of the Sen- 
ate version, even though it was 242 per- 
cent higher in cost than the of the House 
version. 

The House bill would result in an 
added cost of 12.5 percent. The Senate 
committee bill would result in a 15-per- 
cent increase in the cost. 

When I voted for the 15-percent in- 
crease in cost, I thought that that would 
be the maximum that would be proposed 
under the bill. However, we know what 
happened yesterday. Amendment after 
amendment was offered, and the cost 
covering social security and welfare ben- 
efit increases amounts to, according to 
my information, about 81.5 billion. 

I voted against those increases. I do so 
because of the financial problems that 
are confronting the world. 

I said yesterday that this subject of 
devaluation is one that we are not ade- 
quately considering. 

I am now, however, faced with the re- 
sponsibility of either voting for or against 
the bill. I favored the 15-percent in- 
crease. My belief is that the added cost 
put onto the bill yesterday would bring 
the cost up to 20 percent. 

The question is, shall I vote against 
the whole item because I am in disagree- 
ment with what happened yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute on the bill to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
concluded to vote for the bill anticipating 
that the House conferees will stand 
firmly by what they proposed and will 
strike from the bill all of the increases 
that they were added yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired, and under the previ- 
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ous unanimous-consent agreement, 
the senior Senator from Illinois is now 
recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
juncture I would like to ask the distin- 
guished majority leader about the sched- 
ule so far as the balance of the week, if 
any, but more particularly so far as next 
week is concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the leadership, at the 
conclusion of the vote on the social 
security legislation, to lay before the 
Senate S. 2147, the meat inspection bill, 
which will be the first order of business 
on Monday, and on which very likely 
there will be a rollcall vote. That will be 
followed by the naval vessel loans bill, 
H.R. 6167. It is my understanding that 
there may be a rollcall vote on an amend- 
ment to that bill. 

Then it is anticipated that the Senate 
will take up the civilian pay raise and 
postal rate bill, on which there will be 
a rollcall vote, I am quite sure. That 
would occur very likely on Tuesday. The 
military pay raise bill will immediately 
follow and on that measure there will be 
a rollcall vote followed by the U.N. reso- 
lution pertaining to Vietnam, on which 
there will be a rollcall vote; foreign aid 
appropriations, on which there may be a 
rolicall vote. The elementary and sec- 
ondary education bill will be called up 
later that week, though its precise sched- 
uling is not definitive as yet; and, if time 
permits, other items on the calendar or 
reported from committee next week, will 
be considered. 

To repeat, Mr. President: For the in- 
formation of the Senate, very likely 
there will be rollcall votes on Monday, 
there will be important legislation all 
next week; and this colloquy has been 
conducted for the purpose of informing 
the Senate of what the actual situation 
may well be. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Can the distinguished 
majority leader give us an idea of what 
time the rollcall vote might occur on 
Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have tried to 
keep in mind the peculiar situation that 
confronts the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. My guess is that with the number 
of Senators who may wish to speak on 
the meat inspection bill, the vote would 
not come before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana request that 
rule 12 be suspended? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the majority leader 
advise me whether or not he believes 
it is probable that we can get to the ele- 
mentary-secondary education bill either 
on Wednesday, November 29, or Thurs- 
day, November 30, or Friday, Decem- 
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ber 1? What I am seeking to learn is 
whether or not we are going to plan to 
take it up next week or whether it will go 
over to the week of December 4. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My guess at the 
moment is that the earliest possible time 
would be Friday the first, or early the 
next week. I will discuss the matter with 
the Senator from Oregon in the mean- 
time, 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the majority 
leader. 


AUTHORITY FOR DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COMMITTEE AND OTHER 
COMMITTEES TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and other 
committees, be authorized to file reports 
until midnight tonight during the ad- 
journment of the Senate, with individ- 
ual, supplemental, and minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to provide benefits for additional cate- 
gories of individuals, to improve the pub- 
lic assistance program and programs re- 
lating to the welfare and health of chil- 
dren, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
Senators have been most cooperative in 
limiting themselves on the debate so 
we could reach final passage on this bill. 
However, certain commitments have 
been made on this side of the aisle—and 
perhaps on the other side of the aisle— 
that have not been kept, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that 4 additional minutes 
be accorded to the manager of the bill 
and to the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Reserving the 
right to object, I understood that we had 
an agreement to vote at 11 oclock. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have re- 
quested 4 additional minutes on each 
side. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will it be 4 
minutes and 4 minutes and 4 minutes? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the bill which the Senate will pass this 
morning will directly affect the lives of 
more people than any legislation we have 
acted on this year, or are likely to act 
on next year. We are providing a very 
substantial benefit increase for the one 
out of nine Americans who depend upon 
their social security check each month. 
We are making hundreds of thousands of 
people eligible for social security benefits 
by reducing retirement age to 60 and by 
‘protecting disabled widows and widow- 
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ers. We are making several improvements 
in the coverage provisions of the pro- 
gram, and we are making many other 
changes designed to improve and sim- 
plify the social security program, includ- 
ing the medicare provisions. 

Perhaps the most significant provisions 
in the bill, however, are those which 
would set us on a new road for dealing 
with the problems in the public assist- 
ance programs. The work-incentive pro- 
gram which this bill would establish will, 
I believe, turn out to be the most far- 
reaching and significant part of the bill 
we approve today. 

I urge that the welfare workers who 
serve the recipients under the AFDC pro- 
gram examine these provisions in detail 
and make every effort to implement them 
for the benefit of all people dependent 
upon the AFDC program, but most 
especially for the children in those 
families. 

The bill will restore fiscal responsi- 
bility to the medicaid program. It will 
also provide many important improve- 
ments in the way care under that pro- 
gram is delivered and financed. I believe 
that many older people who must spend 
their days in the Nation’s nursing homes 
will find their lot much improved as these 
provisions take effect. 

We have made important improve- 
ments in the child welfare provisions 
of the law—increasing Federal responsi- 
bility in this area with special em- 
phasis on day care and foster care of 
minor children. 

We are improving the child health pro- 
visions of present law, putting more em- 
phasis on the State role in this program, 
and assuring that the poor would also 
have family planning services available 
to them. In terms of money alone, this is 
a monumental bill. It will provide bene- 
fits and services which will total about 
$6.7 billion in a full year of operation. 
The great bulk of these benefits will be 
financed out of our social security and 
medicare trust funds. Some will be fi- 
nanced out of general revenue. When I 
made my opening statement on the 
Finance Committee bill on November 15, 
I stated: 

All in all, this bill must rank with the 
greatest of the social security bills ever placed 
before the Senate, It proves once again that 
the Social Security Act is dynamic legisla- 
tion geared responsibly to its clients—the 
people of the United States. 


Mr. President, that statement is equally 
true of the bill we vote upon today. 
Senators have conducted themselves re- 
sponsibly and with great humanity in the 
consideration of the many amendments 
offered to the bill. We take to conference 
a bill which we all can be proud of. I am 
hopeful we will be able to prevail on many 
of the new ideas which we have brought 
forth in this legislation. 

I would like to take just a moment to 
advise the Senate of the cost of the bill 
we are acting on. The Senate added bene- 
fits totaling over $1 billion in the first 
full year of operation. This is in addition 
to the benefits provided under the bill we 
reported from the Committee on Finance. 
Of this 8700 million is attributable to the 
old-age survivors disability and hospital 
insurance program, and a large part of 
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the $700 million relates to the Bayh 
amendment which would increase the 
earnings exemption for retired workers 
to $2,400 per year. 

We added $60 million of foster care to 
the bill. By requiring States to have wel- 
fare programs for their unemployed par- 
ents we increased the Federal commit- 
ment under the welfare program by an 
additional $60 million a year. 

The Prouty amendment, to prevent 
veterans from losing their veterans bene- 
fits because of the social security in- 
creases, adds another $90 million to the 
cost. 

Finally, the amendment providing 
more generous tax benefits for aged per- 
sons who incur medical expenses added 
another $110 million. 

Whereas, the bill reported by the com- 
mittee provided new benefits, totaling 
$5.6 billion in the first full year of opera- 
tion, the bill as it now stands involves 
nearly $6.7 billion. 

If one looks at the 1969 impact of our 
bill rather than the first-full-year im- 
pact, he will find that the total cost of 
the new benefits provided by the Senate 
bill exceed $7.2 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum reflecting the 
costs of various provisions the Senate 
added to the committee bill and a table 
comparing the trust fund contribution 
income and benefit outgo of the House 
bill and the Senate bill with the existing 
law be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 22, 1967. 
From: Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, So- 
cial Security Administration, 
Subject: Summary of cost effects of social 
fon amendments adopted on Senate 
oor, 

This memorandum will summarize the cost 
effects of the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity program that were adopted on the 
Senate floor during the debate on H.R. 12080. 
The cost changes will be given in relation to 
the cost of the Finance Committee Bill. 

A. AMENDMENTS TO OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE SYSTEM 

The following amendments were adopted 
that have a significant cost effect: 

(1) Nelson Amendment. Mother's and 
wife’s benefits would continue after the last 
eligible child has attained age 18 (or is dis- 
abled) if such child is in secondary school. 
The estimated level-cost of this amendment 
is 01% of taxable payroll. The increased 
benefit outgo as a result of this change Is 
estimated at $20 million in 1968 and $40 
million in 1969. 

(2) Hartke Amendment, This amendment 
modifies the original amendment of Senator 
Hartke that provides special disability bene- 
fits for persons who meet the definition of 
industrial blindness. The modification per- 
mits payment of these benefits even though 
the individual engages in substantial em- 
ployment, The long-range level-cost of the 
program is increased by .01% of taxable pay- 
roll as a result of this amendment. There is 
no cost effect for 1968 because the effective 
date is December 1968. Benefit outgo for 1969 
would be increased by about $15 million by 
this change. 

(3) Bayh Amendment, This amendment 
increases, effective for 1968, the annual ex- 
empt amount in the earnings (or retire- 
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ment) test to $2,400 (as compared with the 
of $1,680 in 1968 and $2,000 in 1969 
and after in the Finance Committee Bill). A 
corresponding change would be made in the 
monthly test; the “1-for-2” band would be 
retained at $1,200 above the annual exempt 
amount. The long-range cost would be in- 
creased by .17% of taxable payroll. The in- 
creased benefit outgo in 1968 is estimated at 
about $600 million, while the corresponding 
for 1969 is about $450 million. 

(4) Metcalf Amendment. This amendment 
eliminated the more detailed definition of 
disability contained in the Finance Commit- 
tee Bill, including the special definition for 
the newly-added disabled widow's benefits. 
No increase in cost is included for this 
change, although it is recognized that there 
is a much greater likelihood that the experi- 
ence actually developing will exceed the in- 
termediate-cost estimate, especially as to 
disabled widow’s benefits. 

Summarizing the long-range cost effects, 
the increased level-cost is .19% of taxable 
payroll. When this is added to the actuarial 
balance of —.10% of taxable payroll for the 
system as it would be modified by the Finance 
Committee Bill, the result is an actuarial 
balance of —.29% of taxable payroll. This is 
well beyond the limit of —.10% of taxable 
payroll that has been established as a meas- 
urement of actuarial soundness. 


B. AMENDMENTS TO HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


The only amendment adopted that has a 
significant cost effect is that proposed by 
Senator Miller. This amendment, effective 
July 1, 1968, would provide for reimburse- 
ment to hospitals and extended care facili- 
ties to be on the basis of average per diem 
costs for persons of all ages (rather than 
on the basis of actual costs for beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over). In addition, the legisla- 
tive history indicated the present 2% in- 
crease-factor for otherwise unreco 
costs (1½ % for proprietary institutions) 
would be discontinued. The net cost effect 
is an increase in the estimated level-cost of 
the program amounting to .07% of taxable 
payroll. In 1968, the increased cost would be 
about $100 million with respect to insured 
persons and $15 million with respect to non- 
insured persons, while in 1969 the corre- 
sponding figures are $220 million and $30 
million, respectively. 

The actuarial balance of the HI system 
under the Senate Finance Committee Bill 
was estimated at +.11% of taxable payroll. 
Accordingly, the actuarial balance of the HI 
program as it would be under the Senate- 
approved bill would be +.04% of taxable 
payroll, and so the system would be in an 
actuarially-sound position. 

C. AMENDMENTS TO SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL 
INSURANCE SYSTEM 

No amendments were adopted that would 
have a significant cost effect. 

D. OASDHI INCOME-OUTGO DATA FOR 1968-69 

The following table compares the contri- 
bution income and benefit outgo for the 
combined OASDI and HI systems (both of 
which are financed by payroll taxes) for 
1968 and 1969 (in billions) : 


Calendar Contribution Benefit Excess of 
year income outgo income over 
outgo 
1968 $31.2 $29.7 $1.5 
1969 36.3 33.4 2.9 


ROBERT J. MYERS. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Louisiana for 
the manner in which he has handled this 
bill. 


I had hoped very much that I could 
support a social security bill and that 
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I could support the present one. I would 
support it, except that, as I understand, 
the House bill provides for $3.2 billion, 
the Senate committee bill provides, in 
round numbers, for $6.3 billion, and the 
bill as amended on the Senate floor 
provides for $7.8 billion. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, no one 
has a calculation that is considered to 
be accurate or nearly accurate with ref- 
erence to the items which have been 
added to the bill on the Senate floor. 
The Senate has a duty to retired people, 
present and future, to protect the retire- 
ment system and keep it sound. 

I believe that if this situation con- 
tinues, those who look forward to their 
retirement benefits, those who will re- 
tire 20 years from now, may have a sore 
disappointment, because the funds will 
not be there. 

I believe we should stop, look, and lis- 
ten again, before we pass this bill. If it 
does pass, I hope that a bill will come 
back from the committee on conference 
which I can support, one that in my 
view would be far better for the bene- 
ficiaries and for the country, and one 
that is sound in fiscal responsibility and 
integrity. If such a bill is presented by 
the Senate conferees, I shall certainly 
support it. 

Under the circumstances, I am com- 
peaa to oppose the bill in its present 

orm. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
instead of repeating what the Senator 
from Mississippi has said, I should like 
to associate myself with his expression. 

We are on a most dangerous and dis- 
astrous course, if we continue with this 
irresponsible addition, as we did yes- 
terday, adding $1 billion to the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this is 
an historical occasion. The bill upon 
which we are about to vote provides the 
largest increase in social security bene- 
fits since the inception of the system. It 
provides new and better directions in our 
welfare programs. It will help children of 
America, the old, the aged, and the dis- 
abled. 

It provides new directions in bringing 
dignity to the poor, the destitute, and the 
unemployed. 

I want at this time to compliment the 
chairman of the Finance Committee for 
his brilliant handling of this bill, both in 
committee and on the Senate floor. 

It is not only one of the most impor- 
tant bills the Senate has considered, it is 
easily the most complex. Under the guid- 
ance and leadership of Chairman LONG, 
the Senate has considered and adopted 
over 100 amendments to the House- 
passed bill. Throughout its consideration, 
he has shown great understanding, pa- 
tience, and consideration. This social se- 
2 bill is. indeed, landmark legisla- 

on. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to vote against the pending 
bill, H.R. 12080, on final passage. The bill, 
in its present form, is unreasonable and 
unacceptable from many viewpoints. I 
want to discuss the major problem, as I 
see it, with the bill as it now stands. 
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My primary concern with the bill is 
that it is an attempt to do too much in 
one fell swoop with apparently little or 
no regard for the long-range con- 
sequences of what is proposed. Certainly, 
every Member of the Senate is well aware 
of the need to increase social security 
benefits to offset the steadily declining 
purchasing power of the dollar. I strongly 
favor an increase in social security bene- 
fits and was pleased to vote for the level 
of increases that was contained in the 
bill as it was passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Everyone must also be aware of the fact 
that when benefits are increased, taxes 
must be increased to pay for the increased 
benefits. I support the step increases in 
taxes proposed in the House version of 
the bill. It is this particular difference in 
the two versions of the bill that causes me 
to oppose the measure as it is now pend- 
ing for final passage. Both the benefit in- 
creases and tax increases proposed in the 
bill as it was adopted by the House of 
Representatives are more realistic and 
provide more flexibility for later improve- 
ments, financed by the present method, 
than the pending version. I am not con- 
tending that there will not be increases 
in social security benefits in the future 
if the pending version of the bill is 
adopted. I am saying that when benefits 
are increased in the future, as we all 
know they will be, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to finance the increases other 
than out of general revenues. When 
normal old-age, survivors, and disability 
benefits are once financed out of general 
revenues, the character of the social se- 
curity system will have been forever de- 
stroyed. It will then be impossible to re- 
sist further attempts to expand benefits 
and to finance them out of general reve- 
nues rather than out of the trust fund es- 
tablished for the purpose. 

H.R. 12080, as it is now drafted, in- 
creases both the tax rate and the wage 
base to the maximum which most experts 
consider feasible for such a regressive tax 
as this one unquestionably is. Under the 
present law the wage base—the maxi- 
mum amount of wages or self-employed 
earnings subject to the tax—remains at 
$6,600 a year. Under present law the 
employee tax rate will ultimately go up 
to 4.9 percent in 1969, to 5.4 percent in 
1973, to 5.45 percent in 1976, to 5.55 per- 
cent in 1980, and to 5.65 percent in 1987. 

Under H.R. 12080, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, the tax rate is 
increased over the present law. Under 
the House bill, the employee rate is 
increased to 4.8 percent for 1969, to 5.2 
percent for 1971, to 5.65 percent in 1973 
to 5.7 percent in 1976, to 5.8 percent in 
1980, and to 5.9 percent in 1987. The wage 
base is increased to $7,600 for 1968 and 
thereafter. 

Under the bill now pending before the 
Senate, the tax rate will be the same as 
the House-passed bill up to 1980 but the 
wage base is greatly increased. The wage 
base will be $8,000 in 1968, $8,800 in 
1969, and $10,800 in 1972. 

Under existing law the maximum in 
employee tax which will be reached in 
1987 amounts to $372.90 annually. Under 
the provisions of H.R. 12080, as passed by 
the House, the maximum employee tax 
which will be reached in 1987 amounts 
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to $448.40, and the maximum employee 
tax under the Senate version of the bill, 
which will be reached in 1980, amounts 
to $626.40. Similar burdens are carried 
by employers, and a proportionate in- 
crease will follow upon the self-employed. 

It is obvious, then, that under the ver- 
sion of this bill, as it is pending before 
the Senate now, the saturation point has 
been reached insofar as the possibility of 
increasing taxes to finance future benefit 
increases are concerned. I am concerned 
that the only alternative will be to 
finance future benefit increases out of 
general revenue. 

In addition to this point, I am con- 
cerned that this bill goes a long way to- 
ward overloading the social security sys- 
tem to the point that the benefits that 
future generations will be entitled to will 
be placed in jeopardy. The first concern 
of Congress must be to protect the sol- 
vency of the social security fund so that 
the thousands who retired each year will 
have no concern about their benefits be- 
ing paid when due. 

Mr. President, the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S.C., published an outstand- 
ing editorial on this bill in its edition of 
Wednesday, November 15. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial, entitled 
“Senate Social Security Bill Is Big 
Fraud,” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE SOCIAL SECURITY BILL Is Bie FRAUD 

The Senate gets to work this week on the 
expanded Social Security bill, which its Fi- 
nance Committee has turned into a mon- 
strous vote-buying fraud. 

As reported out with amendments by the 
Committee, the bill would provide huge in- 
creases in Social Security payments to el- 
derly people early next year. The equally- 
large or larger tax increases necessary to 
finance the benefits won’t take effect, how- 
ever, until just after the national elections 
next November. 

The Democrats who control the Senate by a 
whopping margin can be expected to ram this 
bill through without major changes. Since 
it has the endorsement of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, it probably will prevail in the 
conference committee named to iron out 
differences between it and the more honest 
House bill. 

There are many things wrong with the Sen- 
ate bill. The chief thing is the political im- 
morality involved in its fraudulent nature. 
The fraud works like this: 

Approximately 24,000,000 elderly people 
will get Social Security increases almost im- 
mediately. The Senate bill’s increases are 
higher than those voted by the House. Thus 
the 24,000,000 beneficiaries naturally can be 
expected to favor the incumbent administra- 
tion, Congressmen and Senators with their 
votes next November. After all, who votes 
against Santa Claus? 

Those who must pay for the increased 
benefits, the millions of workers and busi- 
nesses, won’t feel the bite in their paychecks 
and profits, however, until after the voting 
is over. But then they will get it full force, 
and will continue getting it, heavier and 
heavier, for the next five years. 

The Senate bill will drastically raise the 
Social Security tax on most workers and all 
employers by raising the taxable base. It is 
now $6,600 a year. It will go to $8,000 next 
year—with most workers not feeling the in- 
creased tax scale until after the election. 
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Then in 1969 the tax base will jump to 
$8,800. In 1974 it will go to $10,800. 

Meanwhile, the tax rate on those earned 
dollars will rise gradually from the present 
4.4 per cent on both worker and employer 
to 5.65 per cent on each by 1974. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the maxi- 
mums on both workers and employers will 
rise from the present $290.40 a year to $352 
next year, $422.40 in 1969 and $610.20 in 
1974. The latter figure is more than double 
the present maximum rate. 

The Senate bill is the biggest and costliest 
Social Security increase in history—with tre- 
mendous built-in inflationary pressures. In- 
evitably it will cause two things: 

—lIncreased prices resulting from increased 
costs, thus wiping out the “gains” for the 
elderly “beneficiaries” of Social Security. 

—Further hardship on marginal or un- 
skilled workers, who will lose jobs as busi- 
nesses and industries lay them off in frantic 
efforts to cut costs. This alarming trend al- 
ready has been noted as a result of raising 
the minimum wage scales. The Social Secu- 
rity employment tax increase will speed it 
drastically, and may cause more poverty 
than it cures, 

In addition the loss of “take-home” pay by 
millions of productive workers is another 
blow to the stability of the American middle 
class, or working class, which already is 
carrying an unjustly large part of the tax 
burden. Coupled with the administration’s 
proposed income tax surcharge, it could be 
a financial] disaster for many families already 
having to borrow money to meet rising costs 
of feeding, housing, clothing and educating 
their children. 

Going beyond the hardships imposed on 
taxpayers, the Senate bill moves the Social 
Security system still closer to the danger of 
overloading. Sound fiscal experts long have 
been pointing out that costly “benefits” can 
make the system so burdensome it will col- 
lapse. Now even some liberal spenders are 
coming around to this view. 

One of them, Wilbur Cohen, regarded as 
the “architect” of Social Security and an 
exponent of many Great Society programs, 
expressed some alarm about this in congres- 
sional hearings some months ago. 

He is coming around to the view that soon 
the Social Security system must be divorced 
from the employment tax structure and 
financed, either partially or completely, by 
general tax funds, This, of course, would 
cost as much, or more, and would end the 
already-discredited illusion that Social Se- 
curity is a form of insurance and that work- 
ers have vested interests in it. 

A great many workers will discover in the 
months and years ahead that their “vested 
interests” in Social Security exist only at the 
whim of Congress—and that there are “vested 
liabilities” as well. 

The Senate bill is clear proof that the pol- 
iticlans still regard the average American 
worker and taxpayer as an uninformed 
“sucker” who can be fooled by a policy of 
giving benefits now and taxing them later 
to pay for it, 

It will be interesting to see how individual 
Senators debate the issue and how they vote 
on the important tax angles involved in this 
measure. It will be interesting to see, too, 
whether the taxpayers will wake up when 
their Social Security deductions, from which 
many of them will never benefit, just about 
equal their federal income taxes, before im- 
position of the surtax anyway. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly support H.R. 12080, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
This bill will be a major landmark in the 
30-year history of social security legis- 
lation. Over 95 million insured Amer- 
ican workers support this program with 
their contributions, and more than 23 
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million aged, disabled, widowed, and 
orphaned Americans depend on their 
social security benefits for the very 
essentials of their existence. This bill 
clearly states to them that we are aware 
of the need to keep this vital and basic 
program of the American people up to 
date in its provisions and effectiveness. 

Since the last benefit increase, there 
has been a drastic erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of benefits. This bill will 
do more than simply restore that erosion. 
H.R. 12080 takes a firm step toward mov- 
ing the Nation’s basic program for in- 
come maintenance closer to the level re- 
quired in the growing economy of our 
very prosperous country. 

As the wealth of our country has in- 
creased, the plight of our elderly has 
worsened. Many of our older citizens are 
retiring each year—and many are forced 
to retire because of their age—into a 
state of poverty for the remainder of 
their lives. Estimates of the number of 
elderly poor are as high as 7 million 
persons. 

One large reason for this is the cur- 
rent inadequacy of our social security 
program, Over half of the persons re- 
tired depend solely on social security 
benefits, and they are the major source 
of income for the vast majority of the 
other half. Those benefits last year 
averaged $84 a month for each individ- 
ual—barely $1,000 for a person to live 
on for a year. In my own State, which 
as a low wage State has penalized its fine 
workers, the benefits averaged $64.31 
each month, or only $770 per year. 

Increased benefits are our greatest 
immediate need. That one measure can 
affect more people who are impoverished 
than any other piece of legislation we 
have passed. The benefits in this new bill 
would raise 2.1 million persons out of the 
definition of poor into a status where 
they would have a chance to keep their 
self-respect. And these recipients have 
earned that right because the contribu- 
tions from the salaries they have earned 
have financed their benefits. 

These increased benefits would also 
lessen the general welfare burden. Social 
security benefits have been so meager 
that many recipients must depend on 
old-age assistance. These new benefits 
will take 200,000 persons off of those 
rolls. The new minimum level for benefits 
will still be only $70 a month. No rich 
gravy will drip from a recipients lips 
on $840 a year. This raise is certainly not 
an unjustified cost. 

Even in my home area of east Texas, 
where the living is easier and the prices 
lower than in many parts of our Nation, 
there will not be any turkey and dressing 
for the old folks tomorrow. 

These are hard-working people who 
retired from a productive and useful job, 
or laid down their plows, to take a well- 
earned rest; instead, they find them- 
selves living the bleakest sort of shoe- 
string existence. These old people will not 
enjoy Thanksgiving tomorrow—with fine 
hams, a fat turkey, lots of good fruit 
cake and pie and all the trimmings— 
thousands of men and women over 65 in 
my State are going to dine on corn 
bread, and beans, and rice and chicken 
necks. These are some of the finest men 
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and women to inhabit the earth, but 
what have they got to be thankful for if 
we turn our backs on them? We must 
approve this bill, and we must do all in 
our power to see that our view prevails 
in conference committee meetings, with 
Members of the House. I would hate to 
have to eat for a month on the present 
minimum level of $44, much less feed a 
family, pay rent, buy clothes, and pay 
drug bills. 

Our system can certainly support such 
an increase, for it is fiscally sound. There 
has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing about the actuarial soundness of so- 
cial security. Our elderly citizens have 
been caused unneeded apprehension by 
misrepresentations in scare articles that 
periodically appear in magazines. For 
example, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens informed me that an article in 
the October Reader’s Digest caused great 
and unnecessary alarm. 

But the facts are clear. The system, 
under the present law, will provide an 
estimated surplus of revenue over bene- 
fits of $4.1 billion for 1968. No one need 
fear that he will not receive his full 
benefits, or that our system cannot with- 
stand this new expansion. 

The system would be sounder with an 
eventual and gradual change to general 
revenue financing. The tax on payrolls 
has been so regressive that many of our 
low-income workers pay more now in 
social security taxes than they do in in- 
come taxes. And as we provide neces- 
sary benefits to those who cannot con- 
tribute through payroll deductions— 
for example, the blind and the disabled— 
general revenue financing becomes a far 
more equitable means of raising revenue. 
To establish a really solid floor of pro- 
tection for our elderly citizens we need 
to be fair to our productive employees 
and share the responsibility for finance 
through general revenue. 

But as long as we continue to finance 
through payroll deductions, a provision 
was needed to increase the earnings and 
contributions base. A level of $10,800 
would mean that easily 90 percent of our 
employees would receive benefits based 
on everything they earn. When social se- 
curity was initiated, this was intended, 
but the growth in workers’ incomes has 
left a severe gap in comprehensiveness 
that must be closed. This provision would 
mean, for a man of 50, an increase of at 
least 40 percent in his benefits by the 
time he retires. 

A cost-of-living provision would also 
add to the soundness of the system by 
protecting recipients against inflation. 
The last two increases in benefits that 
were enacted barely kept our elderly on 
even ground. When they must live out 
their lives dependent on social security 
payments, they can be irreparably crip- 
pled by a loss of purchasing power due 
to inflation. With a built-in cost-of-liv- 
ing provision, the benefits would respond 
to increases shown in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

The raise in minimum benefits will 
help all those who are affected by social 
security or old-age assistance. They were 
needed to keep our system of social se- 
curity true to its purpose and responsible 
to our citizens who ask only that they be 
able to live out their lives in self-respect. 
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This significant new bill also includes 
several amendments relating to public 
assistance which are a substantial con- 
tribution. Coercive aspects have been 
struck from the House version, particu- 
larly as they relate to unemployed moth- 
ers, and fathers of dependent children. 
Schemes for compulsion are not a con- 
structive prospect for public assistance 
and were rightly struck. Punitive provi- 
sions would have been used by many to 
degrade and demean recipients. 

More important, they would continue 
to weaken our family strength in Amer- 
ica. Before these amendments, provisions 
would have punished unemployed fath- 
ers who wanted to live with their fam- 
ilies, and would have penalized mothers 
who wanted to care for their children 
rather than work. Under this bill, em- 
ployment, where it is desirable, would be 
encouraged through positive training 
programs and work incentives, not com- 
pelled through force. 

Another provision added by the Sen- 
ate would provide a constructive means 
by which welfare recipients can be given 
needed employment, thus enabling them 
to get off the welfare rolls. We all know 
of the critical shortage of social workers 
and others needed to provide vital serv- 
ices to the poor. We also realize the 
quantity of services needed. By hiring 
welfare recipients as subprofessional 
aides to work on their own problems, we 
increase the number of persons provid- 
ing services; we increase the quantity of 
services provided; we utilize persons who 
will be most sensitive and responsive to 
the psychology of the poor; we enable the 
unemployed to learn a highly trans- 
ferrable skill; and we provide a construc- 
tive and honorable encouragement to 
many currently on welfare to seek em- 
ployment. 

My enthusiasm for the improvements 
in social security that would be made by 
H.R. 12080 is quite obvious. Without de- 
tracting from the great value of the bill 
or from my enthusiasm for it, I would 
point out that one provision needed 
under the social security laws is again 
omitted from the bill. A large group of 
workers who need to benefit more fully 
from the social security improvements in 
the bill are our farm employees. 

Many farmworkers have only short- 
term employment, scattered among sev- 
eral farms, and, because they get rela- 
tively low pay, their earnings are not 
creditable under social security. This 
happens because the amount earned 
from any one employer is not enough to 
meet the farmworker coverage test in 
present law. We will eventually correct 
this deficiency. , 

In summary, the bill provides vitally 
needed increases in benefits to our retired 
citizens. And it does it in a way to in- 
sure continued fiscal soundness and re- 
sponsibility. The system provides that 
those on welfare will not be degraded or 
demeaned and, in fact, this bill will take 
many persons out of the definition of 
poverty and off the old-age assistance 
rolls. The result of this bill will be that 
our elderly citizens, who have contrib- 
uted so much as wage earners and pro- 
ductive citizens, will be given a better 
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chance to live out their retired years 
with a fair measure of dignity and self- 
respect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this bill is landmark legisla- 
tion. The increase in social security bene- 
fits, the largest ever voted, will immedi- 
ately raise more than 1.5 million senior 
citizens above poverty level, for the first 
time. It will mean that more than 200,000 
seniors will be taken off the public as- 
sistance rolls. 

But the raised benefits and broadened 
coverage of this bill do more than change 
the lives of the poorest of our senior 
citizens. The bill will also have an im- 
mediate effect on the lives of millions 
of other Americans—as there are now 
23 million Americans receiving benefits 
under the various provisions of the Social 
Security Act. As examples, 92 out of 
every 100 people now reaching age 65 
have retirement protection; 87 out of 
every 100 persons age 25-64 have dis- 
ability protection; and 95 out of every 100 
children and their mothers have survivor 
protection. 

As an example of the wide-ranging 
nature of the benefit increases, under 
present law a retired couple’s social secu- 
rity benefits, if the average monthly 
earnings had been $450, is $219. The Sen- 
ate bill would raise this monthly benefit 
to $251.90. It would increase the mini- 
mum benefit, for a couple, from $66 to 
$105. 

Just as the bill has great importance 
for all Americans, it has importance to 
those citizens of Massachusetts who re- 
ceive benefits under the various provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. The 
statistics on the number of recipients in 
Massachusetts give some idea of how 
great the involvement of social security 
is in the lives of the people of Massachu- 
setts: 49,700 people receive old-age as- 
sistance; 2,300 people receive aid for the 
blind; 13,300 individuals receive aid for 
the permanently and totally disabled; 
31,900 families with 90,000 children re- 
ceive aid to families with dependent 
children; 650 families with 2,500 children 
receive aid to families with dependent 
children because one or more of the par- 
ents were unemployed; 16,800 individuals 
receive general assistance; and 2,623 in- 
dividuals receive work experience and 
training, which means a great reduction 
in public assistance expenditures. 

I would point out that these figures 
reflected the status of the programs in 
May of 1967, but that they are accurate 
reflections of the extent of overall ac- 
tivity today. 

There are a number of provisions in 
this bill about which I am particularly 
pleased. One of these is in section 2430, 
which requires that States establish pro- 
grams for licensing the administrators 
of nursing homes if they are to receive 
title 19 medicaid assistance. This amend- 
ment is an outgrowth of a bill I intro- 
duced in the 89th Congress, which was 
the result of extensive investigations we 
in the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging made in 1965. In those hearings, we 
uncovered many abuses in the field; we 
also learned that the vast majority of 
the nursing home industry is responsible 
and concerned. The amendment which 
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appears as section 243c was worked out 
in consultations between myself, the 
American Nursing Home Association, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It is a major step forward 
in our fight to bring the highest quality 
of medical care to all our citizens. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Federal, State, and Community Services 
of the Special Committee on Aging, I am 
especially interested in another of the 
provisions of the bill, one which has not 
received as much attention as some of 
the other provisions. It is section 212, 
which begins at line 20, page 302. This 
section would permit the purchase of 
such services as homemaker or rehabili- 
tation services for elderly recipients of 
public assistance. 

The need for such an amendment to 
our welfare statutes was indicated in a 
study and hearing conducted by the 
Services Subcommittee in late 1965 and 
early 1966. We found that one impedi- 
ment to the development of services 
needed by older public assistance recipi- 
ents was the prohibition in the Public 
Welfare Amendments of 1962 against 
the purchase of certain services, such 
as homemaker services, from nongov- 
ernmental sources: We found that, con- 
sequently, the State or local welfare 
agency that wishes to provide a particu- 
lar type of service to its elderly public 
assistance clients must either purchase 
the service from another Government 
agency, or create its own organization for 
doing so, even though there is already in 
existence a competent nongovernmental 
organization which is rendering the 
service for a charge. 

Where there are insufficient numbers 
of clients needing such a service to make 
a public service agency economically 
feasible, this can mean that the welfare 
agency must face the dilemma of either 
refusing to provide the service, no matter 
how much it might be needed, or provid- 
ing it at an exorbitant cost. 

To solve this problem, our subcommit- 
tee recommended that public welfare 
agencies be permitted to purchase serv- 
ices from private service organizations, 
when it is most efficient and economical 
to do so. It is a source of great personal 
satisfaction to me to see in the bill a pro- 
vision which would accomplish this de- 
sirable objective. If it becomes law, it will 
enable our State and local welfare agen- 
cies to render more and better services to 
the elderly on public assistance at less 
cost. 

Another amendment, which appears 
as section 124a, would permit the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to terminate the social security coverage 
of employees of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority at the end of any calendar 
quarter following the filing of notice as 
required by section 218(g) (i) of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

This amendment to existing law is the 
product of amendment No. 423, which I 
introduced on October 25, 1967, and cer- 
tain changes suggested during consulta- 
tions among representatives of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Finance 
Committee staff, and myself. It is very 
important to the 950 employees of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority, and 
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for that reason I was glad to introduce it 
when it became apparent that only legis- 
lation could bring the benefits of the new 
State retirement system to these em- 
ployees without imposing a harsh double 
payroll tax on them for 2 years, 

The three provisions I have just men- 
tioned were included in the committee 
bill. Yesterday, I introduced an amend- 
ment on the floor, a modified version 
of my amendment No. 459, which was 
accepted by the Senate. It would re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to carry 
out a year-long study of the feasibility 
of family and child allowances, reporting 
back to the President and the Congress 
on January 15, 1969. This can be a very 
important study for the future of Amer- 
ican society, and I sincerely hope that 
the House conferees will accept it. 

Let me close by saying how pleased I 
am that the Senate has so overwhelm- 
ingly accepted the increases provided in 
this bill. We are a country of uncounted 
wealth, and we should simply not tol- 
erate those among us who are too old, 
too young, or too weak, having to live 
their lives in want and despair. This 
social security bill is one way their lives 
can be improved, and I think it is a pro- 
found step forward. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the measure 
we will pass here today in the Senate 
is indeed landmark legislation. The im- 
provements it makes in the social secu- 
rity system are the most far reaching 
and realistic we have adopted in many 
years. The bill fully recognizes the 
exigencies of the times in which we 
live, and comes closer to meeting the 
needs of our elderly, our disabled, our 
families with dependent children, and 
all American citizens who must depend 
on welfare, than any amendments we 
have passed since the original social se- 
curity bill was adopted in 1935. I com- 
mend the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee for the painstaking work they 
have done, and for the sound and com- 
prehensive measure they sent to the floor. 

The amendments provide for a 15-per- 
cent across-the-board increase in social 
security benefits. This will mean the dif- 
ference between simply existing and hav- 
ing a few more of the necessities of life 
to many of our elderly. There is no doubt 
that the present level of social security 
payments is inadequate. The cost of liv- 
ing has gone up considerably since the 
payment level was established, and many 
of our old people are suffering. Social se- 
curity payments to some are as low as 
$44 a month. Many people have tried 
to save during their earning years to sup- 
plement their social security benefits, 
but most older people have precious 
little. Certainly, no one can be expected 
to live on $44 a month on today’s market. 
The bill we are now considering would 
provide for a minimum social security 
benefit of $70 a month—a small raise in 
terms of dollars, but one which could 
provide for a couple of extra bags of 
groceries, or some urgently needed 
medicine. 

The committee has shown its high 
level of responsibility by fully increasing 
social security withholding taxes to cover 
the cost of the raise in benefits, and to 
keep the social security trust fund on an 
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actuarily sound basis. Many people seem 
to believe that the country is going into 
the red to make these extra social secu- 
rity payments. This, of course, is not 
true. The increase in social security 
taxes—a gradual increase over several 
years—will fully cover the cost of the 
new benefits. I am sorry there has to be 
any social security tax increase at all, 
but those who are working now will find 
that the increases in benefits are most 
welcome to them when they retire, and 
will get back the money they have paid 
into the system within a few years. 

Iam very much gratified that the level 
of social security payments adopted by 
the Finance Committee was the one I 
recommended in testimony before them. 
I felt that the House-recommended fig- 
ure of a raise of 12% percent was not 
adequate and that we could well afford 
the few extra dollars which the 15-per- 
cent increase would provide. I urge the 
Senate conferees to stand firm for this 
amount in the House-Senate conference 
committee. 

I am also gratified that one other 
amendment which I suggested to the 
committee has been adopted. That is my 
amendment which deals with long-term 
care, and particularly nursing home 
care, provided to the aged under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act. The 
need for it became apparent in hearings 
I have held as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Long-Term Care of the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging and in 
other studies done by the subcommittee. 

This amendment provides increased 
assistance to the elderly who must stay 
in nursing homes for treatment and care. 
A substantial part of the amendment 
was adopted by the committee, and it 
was strengthened by the inclusion of the 
reasonable cost feature in the floor 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and adopted during 
the debate on the bill. I also urge the 
Senate conferees to make every effort to 
have the House agree to this amend- 
ment—only time will prove how very 
substantially we can use its provisions 
to help our elderly sick welfare patients 
who are in nursing homes, and how much 
more equitably and fairly we can deal 
with the nursing home proprietors who 
take these elderly patients into their 
care. 

The measure before us has my strong 
support, Mr. President, and again I com- 
— the committee on a job well 

one, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] who is necessarily absent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
rl Record a statement prepared by 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR PROUTY 


Last week in my opening speech I com- 
mended the Finance Committee for its ef- 
forts and applauded the result of its work— 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967. 
Today I would like to reiterate my praise 
for all members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee from both sides of the aisle who la- 
bored long and diligently to produce legis- 
lation of such superior quality. 
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I am particularly grateful to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, Mr. Long, 
for his fair and bipartisan conduct of the 
debate. The Senator from Louisiana while 
justifiably proud of the bill his Committee 
produced, was nevertheless always open to 
suggestions for improving it. In fact, he 
accepted several important changes, among 
which was an amendment I offered allowing 
veterans to benefit from Social Security 
increases. 

Mr. President, all of us in this body can 
take pride in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. The provisions contained in 
these amendments, when enacted into law, 
will alleviate hardship and suffering among 
millions of older Americans. This bill will 
be viewed by our senior citizens as a re- 
newed pledge of commitment to the goal 
of securing adequate benefits for them dur- 
ing their retirement years. 

The debate over the Social Security 
amendments and the amendments them- 
selves are of historical importance as well 
as being significant and laudable. I say this 
for three reasons. 

First, Mr. President, we have for the first 
time in many years provided not only for 
large across-the-board benefit increases, but 
we have also substantially increased the 
minimum base of benefits. I might point out, 
Mr. President, that the inclusion of these 
provisions is especially gratifying to me since 
I have advocated similar action since 1961. 
In fact, the only difference between bills 
which I have offered since 1964 and the 
present bill is that my proposal granted ben- 
eficiaries in the lower social security income 
brackets ($100 and under) proportionately 
larger increases than those in the higher 
brackets, 

Second, Mr. President, the Finance Com- 
mittee has demonstrated increased concern 
for individuals who reached retirement age 
before their occupations were covered by so- 
cial security, and who, therefore, have no 
social security coverage. The precedent for 
increasing coverage toward universality by 
“blanketing-in” individuals not, now eligible 
for benefits was estabilshed last year when 
my amendment extending benefits to retired 
individuals over age 72 was adopted by the 
Senate. I was pleased that the Committee 
not only retained these benefits but acted 
to increase the amount of benefits. 

Third, Mr. President, two matters of vital 
importance were discussed during the course 
of the debate on the Social Security Amend- 
ments. I refer now to the fact that social se- 
curity is at present over-financed and to the 
related issue of financing through the use 
of general revenues. 

In our recognition and concern over the 
fact that at our present rate of taxation, 
the Social Security Trust Fund is over- 
financed, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. Long, and I stand close to- 
gether. Senator Long agreed with my posi- 
tion the other day when he said: 

“Our bill does not underfinance it. If we 
are subject to any criticism, it would be that 
of the Senator from Vermont that we are 
putting too much in; not too little.” 

Using the recognized indisputable fact that 
a surplus presently exists in the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Fund as a starting point, I argued 
that taxes need not be raised a substantial 
amount in the near future. While the Senator 
from Louisiana did not concur with this 
aspect of my reasoning, he kindly gave me 
an opportunity to enunciate my position, 

Although my amendment which would 
have retained the present rate of taxation 
and provided for financing out of general 
revenues in case of deficit in the trust fund 
garnered only six votes, I felt that it suc- 
ceeded in another important respect. As a 
result of the debate on my amendment, a 
public debate on the question of partial 
general revenue financing for social security 
was opened. 
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Some individuals have asserted and will 
continue to assert that general revenue fi- 
nancing would mean the destruction of the 
social security system. I believe that nothing 
could be further from the truth. As the dis- 
tinguished Senior Senator from Delaware, 
Mr. Williams, has pointed out, we must be 
prepared to pay for any social security bene- 
fits which we enact. I for one believe that 
paying for these benefits out of general reve- 
nues is, over the long run, a more equitable 
and realistic method of financing. I am cer- 
tain that in the years to come, more and 
more Senators will come around to my way 
of thinking as they did with regard to the 
$70 minimum benefit. 

Despite many improvements in the Social 
Security law, all inequities have not been 
removed, nor have all necessary improve- 
ments been made. I was disappointed that 
several of my amendments were not accepted. 

Mr. President, the bill we pass today is, 
I think, a very good one. Basically, it is the 
fine work of the Committee on Finance, un- 
der the able leadership of the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

The membership of that Committee cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of the American 
people for having reported to the Senate such 
a fine bill. Their work certainly deserves our 
support. 

All of us in this body will be able to take 
pride in our accomplishments in the field of 
Social Security if we enact this bill into law. 
We can be proud that we have done some- 
thing for many deserving older Americans. 
But, even more important, we can take pride 
in the fact that through constructive action 
and debate we have laid the foundation— 
perhaps even built a framework for future 
action. 

Again, I congratulate the Finance Com- 
mittee for its work and pledge my support to 
the bill. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have just been advised that 
our colleague, Senator McGovern, of 
South Dakota, will be unable to vote on 
final passage of H.R. 12080, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1967, because 
his flight into the city this morning has 
been delayed by inclement weather. He 
will be announced in favor. 

I think it is appropriate to make ref- 
erence at this time to Senator McGov- 
ERN’s diligent efforts on behalf of the bill 
and a number of its specific provisions— 
in particular the increase in the amount 
a social security recipient may earn 
without having his payments reduced. 

Mr. McGovern is author of both a sep- 
arate bill and an amendment to H.R. 
12080 to remove the outside earnings 
limitation completely. The committee 
raised it from $1,680 in the House bill— 
compared to $1,500 under existing law— 
to $2,000, and the Senate last night 
adopted an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Baym to move it up to $2,400. The 
energies and persuasive arguments that 
Senator McGovern has advanced on be- 
half of this change have unquestionably 
been a significant factor in its ac- 
complishment. 

AFDC CASE OPENINGS 


Mr. President, much has been said 
during the past 2 days about men being 
forced to desert in order to qualify their 
families for public assistance. 

While one cannot say with assurance 
that this has never happened or that it 
does not happen or that it will not hap- 
pen in the future, I doubt that the true 
facts, nationwide, would substantiate 
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that the situation is as bad as some peo- 
ple maintain. The Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia, 
of which I am chairman, annually goes 
into the matter pretty thoroughly, and 
insofar as the District of Columbia is 
concerned, the record will show that the 
number of AFDC case openings based on 
the absence of a parent has been steadily 
going downward over the past 10 years. 

For example, case openings based on 
the absence of a parent—due to leaving 
home and stopping or reducing support 
and as a result of death or incarcera- 
tion—have dropped from 52.6 percent of 
the openings in 1956 to 25.6 percent in 
1967. 

Case openings due to absence of par- 
ents—excluding death—dropped from 
50.1 percent in 1956 to 24.3 percent in 
1967. 

The true picture, of course, is best 
gleaned from the statistics based on case 
openings because of the absence of a par- 
ent due to his leaving home and stopping 
or reducing support—with incarceration 
and death excluded. These statistics have 
not been kept by the Department of Wel- 
fare in the District of Columbia prior to 
fiscal year 1966. However, the record 
shows that only 22.9 percent of the 
AFDC case openings in fiscal year 1966 
were based on the absence of a parent— 
excluding incarceration and death—and 
this figure dropped to 18.9 percent for 
fiscal year 1967. 

Even in those cases where the parent 
absented himself by leaving home and 
stopping or reducing support, it cannot 
be said that all of such cases resulted 
from the desire of the absent parent to 
qualify his family for welfare. Many 
well-thinking people ascribe the parent’s 
action in absenting himself to the hu- 
manitarian motive of providing for his 
wife and offspring. In other words, he 
is unable to get a job, and, faced with re- 
strictive welfare regulations, he is forced 
to leave home and fireside in order to 
make his loved ones eligible for assist- 
ance. 

The truth of the matter is that in all 
too many instances the husband or para- 
mour, whichever the case may be, simply 
does not want to bear the responsibility 
of maintaining the woman and children, 
so he leaves them. Not all of the absent- 
ing husbands and fathers are unable to 
find employment. Many of them are al- 
lergic to work and, as the record has 
often shown, have lost good jobs repeat- 
edly because of absenteeism from work. 
In many situations, fairly good jobs go 
begging, and there is no justification for 
absenting parents not making an honest 
effort to secure and hold down some of 
these jobs. 

I think it may be helpful, therefore, 
to place in the record statistics supplied 
by the District of Columbia Department 
of Welfare concerning AFDC case open- 
ings based on the absence of a parent 
during the past decade. In this regard, 
it may be well also to read into the record 
a brief excerpt from a letter written by 
the Frederick County, Va., Fruit Growers 
Association, which was submitted to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee in 1965. 
The letter, in part, reads as follows: 
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Our association attempted to recruit in 
Washington, D. C. Cards were sent to over 
600 men listed as having previous agricul- 
tural experience to report for interviews; 
120 men came in and on finding that these 
jobs were for more than a single day only 22 
remained. Of these, 18 accepted bus tickets 
to the job. Only 17 reported for work. By the 
end of two weeks only four remained and 
none completed the season. 


Mr. President, Tolstol may be remem- 
bered for many excellent sayings, one 
of which I shall cite as being pertinent 
to my subject: 
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The more is given, the less the people work 
for themselves. And the less they work, the 
more their poverty will increase. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the table on AFDC 
case openings to which I have alluded, 
that table having appeared on page 2308 
of the fiscal year 1968 printed hearings 
of my Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—NUMBER OF AFDC CASE OPENINGS BASED ON THE ABSENCE 
OF A PARENT 


Fiscal year 


1 Not available. 
Source: DPW research and statistics; DPW annual reports. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the course of consideration of 
this legislation (H.R. 12080), I intro- 
duced two amendments (No. 412 and 
No, 466) concerning the cost of medical 
care. I have not asked for a rollcall vote 
on either one, for reasons which I shall 
explain. Nevertheless, I should like to dis- 
cuss these amendments, because both 
deal with a problem which is becoming 
increasingly serious in our Nation: The 
cost of medical care. 

The debate over medicaid in Congress 
this year has revealed deep and wide- 
spread concern over the unexpectedly 
high costs of the program. I share this 
concern. We cannot be blind to the ques- 
tion of cost, considering the many de- 
mands that are made on the Federal 
Government’s limited resources. Nor can 
we be deaf to the protests of our citi- 
zens against the tax increases that med- 
icaid has necessitated in some areas. 

But I do not share what seems to be 
the view of many that the high cost of 
medicaid should be dealt with merely by 
drastically limiting the program. Elo- 
quent testimony to the need for Govern- 
ment supported medical care is provided 
by the distressingly poor performance of 
the United States among the nations of 
the world in reducing infant mortality, 
increasing life expectancy, controlling 
controllable forms of cancer, and so on. 
And the need has grown greater, not less: 
In 1950, our infant mortality rate was 
fifth lowest in the world; in 1961, we were 
11th; we now rank 15th, behind all of the 
industrialized nations of Europe. 

Moreover I think our people agree with 
me that we must have such a program; 
40 States and jurisdictions containing 


Percent of openings 
Absence of Absence of 
rent due to — due to = 8 to 
and stopping nd siop ing e 
a pi a pin 
or reducing reducing — any 
support suppor soak ek as support —— as 
incarceration —.— tion “death or 

and death) (excludes death) incarceration 

50.1 52.6 

50.3 52.5 

46.2 47.9 

44.0 46.1 

38.1 39.6 

33.7 34.9 

29.8 31.4 

29.0 30.3 

30.0 31.7 

29.1 30.5 

9 26.1 27.9 

18.9 24.3 25.6 


over two-thirds of our population have 
had medical assistance plans approved 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under title XIX. 

I believe that substantial reductions in 
the cost of medicaid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the States and counties 
can be realized by other means than lim- 
iting eligibility under title XIX. My con- 
viction is based on the widespread judg- 
ment of students of our medical system 
that that system is characterized by 
grave inefficiency. In other words, the 
high cost of medicaid is only an instance 
of the high cost of medical care generally. 

Over the last year and a half, the 
charges of providers of medical services, 
which have consistently increased at a 
rate far steeper than the total consumer 
price index, have risen more steeply still. 
The figures are most striking. I am in- 
formed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
that its forthcoming index for the third 
quarter of 1967 will show physicians’ 
fees increasing to a level nearly 84 per- 
cent higher than that of 1966. The re- 
cent increases in hospital care costs make 
even that figure pale by comparison; in 
the first 9 months of this year, they 
reached a level 20 percent higher than 
that of 1966. 

The burden that is dramatized by these 
statistics is being borne by all of our 
citizens, not just those whose medical ex- 
penses come to our attention because we 
are helping to pay them under title XIX. 
If we in Congress are shaken by the doc- 
tor’s bill that has leen submitted to the 
Government, so must our citizens be 
scape by the bills that they are receiv- 


The question raised by these startling 
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figures is whether such increases in the 
cost of medical care are warranted. Can 
we say—or can those responsible for 
these increases say—that they are justi- 
fied? Is it inevitable that the provision 
of health care at current levels should 
cost what it does? Will the expansion of 
medical care contemplated by title XIX 
entail a never-ending series of reports 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
scribing 8-percent increases in doctors’ 
fees and 20-percent jumps in hospital 
charges? 

The fact is, Mr. President, that unless 
we establish some limits on Federal re- 
imbursement under title XIX, we will 
have to contemplate just such a series of 
reports. 

What information we have suggests 
that the cost increases we have suffered 
are not justified by gains in productivity 
of our medical services and institutions. 
In the words of the recent report by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on medical care prices, “at 
present, hospitals have inadequate in- 
centive to be efficient.” The same is true 
of physicians; since they are not con- 
strained by market pressures in any 
great degree, they also have little incen- 
tive to minimize their charges. 

There is also mounting evidence that 
the impact of title XVIII and title XIX 
has been to accentuate existing ineffi- 
ciencies, because they provide for reim- 
bursement of costs—all costs, any costs. 
To be sure, the statutes speak of “‘reason- 
able cost“; but it is an open secret that 
in practice almost any costs have been 
deemed reasonable costs. The lack of any 
meaningful standards governing reim- 
bursement has only intensified the ineffi- 
ciency of a medical system in which 
charges have traditionally been deter- 
mined in a random way. This is not sur- 
prising. Hospitals and physicians have 
historically enjoyed an extraordinary 
freedom from consumer and govern- 
mental scrutiny, and they have not felt 
impelled in the absence of such scrutiny 
to devise rational pricing mechanisms. 

But we are entering a new era in 
medical history, in which the con- 
sequences of continuing this freedom 
could prove ruinous to the general pub- 
lic and to the Government. 

Mr. President, it is intolerable that the 
expansion of these vital and humane 
Federal programs should be the occasion 
for a massive inflation of medical costs. 
To prevent this, I offered an amendment 
to title XIX requiring State medical as- 
sistance plans to provide fee schedules 
for both hospital and physician care. 
That was amendment No. 412. It would 
have assured that the spread of medicaid 
does not produce a further inflation of 
medical costs. 

In the case of hospitals, this amend- 
ment would have limited acceptable per 
diem charges to the level of either the 
local Blue Cross agreement or applica- 
ble medicare rates, whichever is lower. 
This would place a reasonable ceiling on 
hospital reimbursement under medicaid. 

The second part of this amendment 
would have attacked the rising cost of 
outpatient care. In large cities, it is in- 
creasingly common for outpatient visits 
to cost $20 to $30—one-third the charge 
for inpatient care for a visit that may 
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last only 5 minutes. This amendment 
would require the State to set a ceiling 
on payments for such visits, stated as a 
percentage of the inpatient per diem. 

The third party of the amendment 
dealt with payments to physicians, den- 
tists and allied professions. Its basic re- 
quirement was that the fee schedules 
must be based on the average level of 
fees charged in the area over the 10 
years previous to the adoption of the 
plan, as weighted by increases in the total 
consumer price index. This would have 
prevented rapid increases in response to 
the adoption of a plan. The standard of 
customary and usual fees in use under 
title XVIII has not had this restraining 
effect—although it may have been in- 
tended. I think we must assure, as this 
provision would have demonstrated con- 
tinuity between fees charged prior to the 
plan’s adoption and fees charged there- 
after. 

Mr. President, I believe that this pro- 
posed represented a major step forward 
in controlling the cost of medicaid by 
other means than a wholesale curtail- 
ment of its benefits. However, it was not 
adopted by the committee, which de- 
cided instead that it would investigate 
the medical cost problem in the coming 
months. Such a study is badly needed. 

Indeed, I had also intended to call for 
the creation of a Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. 
My amendment No. 466 provided for a 
12-member committee drawn from the 
House and Senate to conduct a year’s 
study. 

However, Senator Hirt and Senator 
Lone of Louisiana tell me that they 
are also deeply concerned about the ex- 
plosion in medical costs, and that their 
committees intend to examine the mat- 
ter in a searching way during the coming 
year. Senator Rzercorr tells me that he 
intends a similar inquiry in his Execu- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee. 

Therefore I did not press for a rollcall 
on my amendment creating a joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, we desperately need 
such a wide-ranging demanding and 
imaginative investigation by the Con- 
gress of the problem of medical costs. At 
its recent annual meeting, the American 
Public Health Association passed a reso- 
lution urging the Congress to make such 
an investigation. In its report, the Fi- 
nance Committee expressed its intention 
to review the reimbursement procedures 
for medicare and medicaid, Such a re- 
view is badly needed. But I hope we shall 
have a far more extensive inquiry, reach- 
ing the underlying question of how the 
costs that we reimburse are generated. 

It is my belief that a thorough inquiry 
into the delivery of medical services 
would show that the staggering costs in- 
curred by the public generally and by 
the Government in paying title XIX bills 
are not inevitable. I believe it could point 
the way to reforms that would permit 
the extension of better, cheaper medical 
care to all our citizens—including those 
whose care is supported by the Govern- 
ment. 

For the question of costs is bound up 
with the question of how medical serv- 
ices are provided. Congress’ investigation 
will show that it is not medical care that 
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is expensive, but the system we have for 
providing it. 

Last Sunday, I discussed the ineffi- 
ciency of our medical system in a speech 
at the Albert Einstein School of Medi- 
cine. Coincidentally, similar views were 
expressed the next day when a report 
to the President by the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Medical Manpower 
was released. The Commission’s report 
concluded that— 

Because the present system channels man- 
power into inefficient .. . activities, added 


numbers . . cannot be expected to bring 
much improvement. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks on Sunday and 
two newspaper accounts of the HEW re- 
port be inserted in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is estimated that we are now 
spending $50 billion a year for health 
services. We have no idea what this 
staggering sum is purchasing; we have 
no idea whether the same amount of 
care could be provided for less if it were 
provided in a different fashion, or 
whether that $50 billion could buy great- 
ly improved care if the system into which 
it is poured were differently constructed. 
The various levels of government in this 
country are contributing an ever-larger 
share of this $50 billion, a revolutionary 
fact in our social history, but those gov- 
ernments have taken barely a single step 
toward assisting the medical system to 
deal with the implications of that revo- 
lution. We should not be astonished if 
a 19th-century system heaves and 
strains under the weight of 20th-cen- 
tury needs. 

In my judgment we would fail to meet 
the crisis in medical costs if we contented 
ourselves with merely restricting eligi- 
bility for medicaid, as we have done in 
this legislation. If, as I believe, the cost 
of medicaid has merely pointed up the 
existence of a pervasive problem in our 
society—if it is a symptom and not the 
disease—then we are obligated to exam- 
ine the root causes, and to treat the 
problem at its center. If the problem is 
costs, let us look at costs. Let us see if 
we can control these costs so that we not 
only redeem our promise to the bene- 
ficiaries of medicaid but protect the 
American people from an inflation they 
cannot halt, in prices they cannot re- 
fuse to pay. That is the task that lies 
ahead. 

EXHIBIT I 
[From the Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1967] 
Nation Is WARNED OF HEALTH CRISIS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 

The Nation is in the midst of a “health 
crisis,” said a presidential commission yes- 
terday—one that will worsen unless the 
country undertakes a sweeping reform of 
medical schools, hospitals, health insurers 
and even the way doctors themselves are li- 
censed to practice. 

The crisis we find ourselves in, said the 
National Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower, whose 15 members (eight of them 
doctors) have studied the status of health 
services since May, 1966, is one brought on 
by a lack of leadership and an unwillingness 
to change within the health establishment. 
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The results, said the Commission yester- 
day in a report to President Johnson, are 
long waits to see a doctor, hurried, imper- 
sonal attention once the patient is seen, a 
shortage of hospital beds and services, un- 
even distribution of care and costs rising 
sharply “from levels that already prohibit 
care for some and create major financial 
burdens for many more.” 

To challenge this “crisis of care,” the Com- 
mission recommended no fewer than 58 ma- 
jor changes in the way the U.S. health care 
system is to work. And while asking for vol- 
untary acceptance of its proposals, the Com- 
mission nonetheless indicated they might 
have to be enforced. 

“Unless these changes are accomplished 
more quickly than has ever been possible in 
the past,” the Commission warned, “a more 
serious health crisis is inevitable.” 

Among its 58 curatives, the Commission 
prescribed a few sure to stir controversy for 
years to come: 

For doctors and dentists: Back-to-school 
refresher courses or periodic examinations 
for renewal of their licenses to maintain their 
skills and guard against malpractice and 
“unnecessary or overly expensive tests and 
treatments” by some. 

For hospitals: Financial rewards for effi- 
ciency and quality care sufficient enough 
“to make it unprofitable for a hospital to 
reduce quality and community service just 
in order to lower costs.“ 

For health insurance organizations: En- 
couragement to revise their payment proce- 
dures to share savings with hospitals and 
individual physicians who demonstrate medi- 
cal ability. 

For medical and dental schools: Incentive 
grants to those who raise their output of 
doctors and dentists and a denial of funds 
to those who do not. 

For medical and dental students: Direct 
financial aid over their course of study, in- 
ternship and residency, with an option to 
repay the loans over a long term or through 
direct governmental service, either in the 
military, Public Health Service or a Poverty 
Corps for doctors. 

While these last two recommendations are 
clearly to increase the supply of health pro- 
fessionals, the Commission insisted they were 
made to meet future needs and expansion. 

“The crisis at the present time,” it said, 
“is not simply one of numbers,” to raise the 
number of practicing doctors, dentists, 
nurses and auxiliary personnel. “We must 
first improve the system through which 
health care is provided.” 

One way to improve the health care system, 
recommended the Commission, would be to 
draft doctors through the communities where 
they work instead of through their own 
home towns. 

So outdated is the present method of 
Selective Service that it has left some towns 
with overnight doctor shortages, Not long 
ago, a Commission member said, Vanderbilt 
University Medical School was left without 
a Pathology Department, when its seven-man 
staff (from seven different states) was drafted 
all at once. 

Perhaps the best way of upgrading the 
health care system, the Commission said, 
would be through what it calls a “peer re- 
view” system, certain to be one of the most 
controversial of the Commission's proposals. 

What the Commission would like to see 
in the U.S. is a series of review boards, at 
the city, county and state levels, at the 
hospital level, and at the health insurance 
organization level, 

In effect, these review boards—made up of 
prominent physicians and health officials— 
would demand that doctors and hospitals 
account for their actions. 

Besides peer review, the Commission made 
other specific recommendations to improve 
the health care system. Among them: 

Gradually disapprove and phase out the 
Third Preference part of the immigration 
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law that each year admits 7000 new foreign 
Medical graduates into the U.S., where al- 
most 20 per cent of all new medical licenses 
given each year go to foreign-trained doc- 
tors. Not only are these doctors poorly 
trained by U.S. standards, claims the Com- 
mission, their entry into the U.S. represents 
the “worst kind of brain drain” in the world 
today. 

Give the highest priori to im 
health care for the Sore aha Be ne 
clear-cut solution for care of the disadvan- 
taged has been developed,” the Commission 
concluded. “We urge that experimentation 
be markedly expanded with recognition of 
the special problems of this segment of 
the population,” 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 21, 1967] 


BROAD CHANGES IN MEDICAL CARE URGED FOR 
NaTION—PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY PANEL 
Says ALTERATIONS ARE VITAL IF Crisis Is 
To Be Met—Wov.p RETEST Docrors— 
Economic INCENTIVES ASKED FoR HOSPITAL 
IMPROVEMENT—PREPAID PLANS PRAISED 


(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, November 20.—Basic changes 
in American medical practice and health 
care were recommended today in a report 
submitted to President Johnson. 

Economic incentives should be offered 
hospitals, the report said. Periodic re-licens- 
ing of physicians to insure competence and 
quality should be considered, it said and 
doctors’ performance should be reviewed 
routinely by panels of their peers. Pre-paid 
comprehensive health care arrangements re- 
ceived favorable comment. 

Mr. Johnson said the report would be re- 
quired reading for his Cabinet members. He 
said he hoped the document would also be 
widely considered outside the Government. 

The report, by the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower, said that there 
was a crisis in American health care and 
that vast increases in manpower and money 
would be of little use unless the system itself 
was changed. 


GOVERNMENT NOT ENOUGH 


“Because the present system channels man- 
power into inefficient and inappropriate 
activities, added numbers by themselves can- 
not be expected to bring much improve- 
ment,” the report declared. 

The commission disclaimed any intention 
of proposing a master Federal plan for health 
care. On the contrary, it said, government 
alone is not big enough to solve the problems 
of health care for the American people. 

In its roughly 50 recommendations the 
commission stressed economic incentives to 
efficient and high quality health care, with 
corresponding penalties for inefficiency; 
widespread use of “peer review” arrange- 
ments to gauge and insure the quality of 
care, and the possibility of requiring periodic 
re-licensing of doctors to make sure their 
talents and knowledge remain up to date. 

If followed, the recommendations would 
bring fundamental changes to the manner 
in which health care is rendered and paid for 
in the United States. 

The economic incentives for efficiency and 
high quality in health care would take many 
forms. One possibility worthy of being ex- 
plored, the report said, is that of giving 
doctors a financial stake in the operation of 
hospitals. 

The commission also recommended that 
health insurance plans put greater emphasis 
on outpatient care to relieve the strain on 
hospital facilities. At briefings on the report 
today, spokesmen for the commission men- 
tioned repeatedly the efficiencies achieved 
by such prepaid care plans as those of the 
Kaiser Foundation Hospitals in California. 

The report stressed the view that there was 
no time to be lost in making changes and 
improvements in American medical care. 
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Until the present decade the nation has 
had problems to solve, said Irwin Miller, 
chairman of the commission. 

“From here on out we probably have 
catastrophes to prevent,” he said at a briefing 
for reporters. Mr. Miller is chairman of the 
board of the Cummins Engine Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. He has headed the commission 
since it was appointed by the President on 
May 7, 1966. 

At a presentation at the White House to- 
day, Dr. Peter S. Bing, executive director of 
the commission, said the nation faced a para- 
dox in that the numbers of doctors and hos- 
pital beds were increasing faster than the 
population, yet a crisis in medical care 
loomed. 

Greater demand, the increasing complex- 
ity of medical and hospital practice and the 
growing tendency toward medical specializa- 
tion produce shortages in personal care, he 
said, 

In this pinch between demand and avail- 
able supply of medical care, costs will rise 
sharply if changes in practice are not made, 
the report said. 

If current practices continue, the commis- 
sion estimated, health expenditures for the 
nation will rise by more than 140 per cent 
in the decade ending in 1975. Hospital costs 
it said, will go up 250 per cent. During the 
same period the general cost of living is ex- 
pected to increase only about 20 per cent. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY AT 
THE YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, ALBERT EINSTEIN 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Bronx, N.Y., No- 
VEMBER 19, 1967 
This is a place of special meaning for me. 

For at Yeshiva University the Albert Einstein 

College of Medicine has begun an important 

new step in its pioneering urban health pro- 

gram: The Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy Center 
for Research in Mental Retardation and Hu- 
man Development. This Center, which will 
help to salvage the lives of lost citizens, is 

a testament to your concern—concern which 

has been a keystone of this great medical 

school. 

But I come here to offer you not congratu- 
lations, but a challenge. For in New York 
and across the nation, the condition of 
American medical care is grave—in fact, it 
is critical. We—and you—confront a grim 
scene of the neglected, the ill, and the dy- 
ing—the thousands, the millions of victims 
of our indifference. 

“If we believe that men have any per- 
sonal rights at all”, Aristotle said, then they 
must have an absolute moral right to such 
a measure of good health as society alone 
is able to give them”. 

Two years ago, the United States began a 
program to provide this moral right for two 
parts of our population: those over 65, and 
the “medically indigent,” for whom serious 
illness means financial catastrophe. We have 
spent billions of dollars in these programs— 
yet what they have produced is not achieve- 
ment, but anxiety. For they have shown us 
more vividly than ever before—that our Na- 
tion’s system of health care has failed to 
meet the most urgent medical needs of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The cost of health care in America is stag- 
gering: more than 6 percent of our gross na- 
tional product, And with Medicare and Med- 
icaid, these costs have soared, But consider 
what we have bought with these billions: 

In 1950, we ranked fifth in the world in 
our infant mortality rate. Today, we rank 
fifteenth—below all of the industrialized na- 
tions of Europe. And here in New York, dur- 
ing the last decade, infant mortality 
increased—by 4 percent. 

Twelve other nations have higher life ex- 
pectancy rates at 60 than we do. 

Fifteen other nations have higher ratios 
of hospital beds to patients than we do. 

Forty-three percent of our hospital care, 
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according to Columbia’s School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine, is only 
poor to fair. 

But these figures—and countless others— 
cannot measure the full impact of our dou- 
ble standard of medical care. It cannot meas- 
ure the disappearance of family physician 
care for poor families—and its replacement 
by the emergency rooms of huge impersonal 
municipal hospitals. It cannot measure the 
long waits, or endless lines, for an often 
indifferent examination by a doctor the pa- 
tient has never seen before, and will not 
see again. It cannot measure the minor ill- 
nesses which spawn major diseases—because 
regular checkups are unknown, and contin- 
uing medical care an illusion. It cannot re- 
flect the children whose education is use- 
less—because they are too weak to work, or 
too ill to listen. 

Figures cannot measure the indignities, 
the inefficiencies, the lost lives, but they at 
least tell us how much remains to be done, 
beyond the spending of massive sums of 
money. 

Medicare has told us what we should have 
known long ago. Our system of health care 
in the United States is understaffed, over- 
burdened, and as it is presently structured, 
wholly inadequate to supply decent medical 
attention for all Americans. This fact was 
hidden from us—because those who were 
elderly, those who were poor—simply did not 
get a minimal amount of medical care. Now, 
they are beginning to come to hospitals, and 
to visit physicians. And with them has come 
the knowledge that our system of health 
care must change. 

There is already a shortage of modern hos- 
pital beds and nursing home beds. Medicare 
and Medicaid have only multiplied the num- 
ber seeking care in these already overbur- 
dened and often inefficient facilities. 

The result of providing more money to 
compete for the same supply of services has 
been an astronomical increase in the cost 
of care. Daily rates in hospitals are up over 
a third in less than two years. Physicians’ 
fees have risen over ten percent, 8.5 percent 
in the past year alone. Hospital charges of 
$100 a day will soon be a reality in New 
York City. 

There is no real mystery about why this 
has happened. Wages are two-thirds of the 
cost of running a hospital, and there was a 
huge backlog of wage demands in our hos- 
pitals. Nurses and other personnel had 
worked too long at substandard pay, and 
now there are funds to offer a more adequate 
wage. 

But there are other matters. Hospitals are 
run essentlally as they were fifty years ago. 
They have been neither forced nor even en- 
couraged to innovate. Patients are still 
wheeled from one end of the hospital to the 
other for surgery. Costly services are main- 
tained for vast numbers of patients not 
seriously enough ill to need them. 

Physician fees have risen so sharply be- 
cause more dollars cannot by themselves pro- 
duce more doctors. That, coupled with the 
fee-for-service approach of Medicare and 
Medicaid, has allowed some specialists and 
even some general practitioners to reap ex- 
orbitant benefits from these tax-financed 
programs. 

Serious as these matters are, the funda- 
mental problem is one of structure—one 
which goes to the heart of our system of de- 
livering health care. We are pumping billions 
of dollars of new money into the health 
industry—but without the slightest effort to 
change the existing system, under which peo- 
ple are taken care of in the costliest institu- 
tion, the hospital, and by the costliest man- 
power, the doctor. It is no wonder that the 
cost of health care has risen so sharply. 

The first task, in my judgment, is to rec- 
ognize that our present approach is simply 
not satisfactory—and to do something about 
it. We are providing poor quality care at high 
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cost. That is nothing less than a national 
failure. 

Next week I shall propose, as an amend- 
ment to the social security bill now before 
the Senate, the establishment of a joint 
Congressional committee to study the cost of 
health care and what we are going to do 
about it. The committee’s mandate would be 
the full scope of the cost problem—from re- 
imbursement formulas to new technology, 
from ways to achieve greater efficiency to new 
ways of delivering health care. 

But no committee—no study—can be suc- 
cessful unless it confronts the root cause of 
spiraling medical costs: the outmoded and 
rigid structure of health care which simply 
cannot meet the demands for decent medical 
attention. What is needed—as a matter of 
the first priority—is to put our medical re- 
sources to work in new ways, to respond more 
effectively to the ever-growing demand for 
services. 

An effective program of action requires at 
least four steps: 

First: We must tap new sources for re- 
cruitment into the health field and develop 
new health careers for our recruits. We all 
know we have a grave shortage of medical 
personnel, We know that each year we edu- 
cate 2000 fewer doctors than we need just 
to keep pace with present ratios; and we 
know we need more nurses of all kinds, and 
more technical aides. 

But even as we provide government assist- 
ance to health professional schools—even as 
we provide scholarships and loans, so that 
low-income students can attend our medical 
schools—we know we must develop new jobs 
in the health field. For the fact is that we 
will never have enough doctors and nurses 
to perform all of the tasks we now assign to 
these costly and scarce professionals. Expe- 
rience has shown that many of their tasks 
can be performed by assistants working 
under their supervision—aides who can be 
enabled to study on the job in order to ac- 
quire greater skill and more on to greater 
responsibility. 

We can find many of these people in the 
same communities of the poor which most 
need medical help. We can find—and train— 
non-professional people, to care for fellow 
members of their own communities. And this 
source of employment—a source you have 
tapped with your health careers program— 
can find worthy service and increased job 
opportunity, within the medical profession. 

Second; All of our medical resources must 
be put to work more effectively in the com- 
munities themselves. To structure the future 
of medicine solely around large, impersonal 
hospitals will not only insure poor quality 
care, but also guarantee even more excessive 
demands on these overcrowded institutions— 
and thus produce higher and higher medical 
costs 


If we are to use our funds wisely—if we are 
to deploy our health manpower efficiently— 
we must decentralize medical care. We must 
bring health services to the people through a 
system of community and neighborhood 
health centers which provide comprehensive 
family care in a dignified, responsive setting. 

Again, you at Albert Einstein have recog- 
nized this need, by participating in the 
Storefront Neighborhood Service Center, 
serving the Lincoln Hospital Community. 
Here, non-professionals can be of greatest 
service—by insuring that neighborhood cen- 
ters serve the poor, instead of using them. 
Too often, the medical profession has seen 
the ghetto communities as ideal neighbor- 
hoods—not so much for service, as for ob- 
taining teaching material. One doctor told 
me of a conversation he had with a ghetto 
resident. He asked her what she thought of 
a planned new neighborhood health center. 

“Oh,” she said, “is that another one of 
those programs where we supply the 
diseases?” 

The neighborhood health centers must not 
be that kind of program. They must meet 
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the fundamental health needs of our ne- 
glected citizens. 

Third: The program must go beyond nar- 
rowly-defined “health” needs, For all of the 
energy—all of the commitment—of the med- 
ical profession will not be enough, unless we 
also meet the sources of disease. 

It is illusion to think we can cure a sickly 
child—and ignore his need for nutritious 
food, It is foolish to pour in funds to minister 
to the effects of filth-ridden slums—without 
recognizing the undeniable fact that these 
slums breed disease. It is profitless to estab- 
lish community mental health services—if we 
do not understand that a community of the 
jobless, the purposeless, the hopeless spawns 
frustration and agony in the minds of its 
victims. We will never have enough doctors 
to cure the children of Mississippi who have 
not eaten nourishing food since their birth. 
There will never be enough therapists for all 
the brain-damaged children of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. We will not cure the pathology 
of individuals, unless we—and you—begin to 
come to grips with the pathology of these 
communities. 

Education — jobs — housing — community 
participation—these are essential elements 
of a healthy neighborhood. And if these goals 
require the active direct participation of the 
medical community in matters of public 
controversy, then this is the work that must 
be done. It is neither economical, nor com- 
passionate, to care for the consequences of 
poverty, and ignore its roots. 

Fourth: As this is true for the communities 
of poverty, it is just as true for the whole 
society. All the cancer research, all the hos- 
pitals in the nation may be less important 
than the single simple step of making sure 
that fewer children are enticed into becoming 
cigarette smokers. All our programs for train- 
ing new doctors may not mean as much to 
the health of the city of New York as cour- 
ageous and forceful action to eliminate the 
pollution of our air. All our emergency rooms 
will not be adequate to care for the victims 
of the carnage on our highways, if we do not 
enforce far more rigid safety standards on 
the makers of automobiles. 

And the same is true for the dozens of 
health hazards we have allowed to persist, 
through ignorance and inattention and sloth; 
the meat packed amid dirt and disease; the 
drugs sold without adequate testing; the 
pesticides carelessly sprayed onto our crops. 

These are not for the medical profession 
alone—these are challenges to all of us. But 
you of the medical profession, the concerned 
and active doctors and leaders such as are 
here today, you can take the lead. 

Part of the job is securing the enactment 
of legislation; and whatever legislation is 
necessary, I can tell you that it will be in- 
troduced—and it will be fought for. But an- 
other part of the job is education and action, 
relying on the spontaneous skill and initia- 
tive of the American people. Just a few years 
ago, surveys showed that alarming numbers 
of our children were overweight, underex- 
ercised, simply in poor physical condition. 
President Kennedy set up a Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness which, in cooperation with thou- 
sands of Councils all over the country, began 
to set up programs of education and exer- 
cise for children and families. The Councils 
were completely voluntary; they were almost 
without funds; yet they worked a small rev- 
olution. And within two or three years, new 
surveys showed that the young people of 
America were far healthier, in far better 
physical condition, than they had been be- 
fore the Councils began their work. That 
kind of effort—whether for better school 
meals, or against early smoking, or to stimu- 
late forceful action against air pollution— 
can be made in every community in the 
country today. 

This is a challenging task. It requires help 
from Washington—for example, funds to 
help medical schools implement bold 
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changes in education and operation. And it 
requires help from state capitals and City 
Halls to replace rigid regulation with crea- 
tive flexibility. 

But most of all, it requires effort by your- 
selves—members of the medical profession, 
guided by your obligations, and then by the 
counsel of Albert Einstein, who said: 

“Concern for man himself and his fate 
must always form the chief interest of all 
technical endeavors .. . in order that the 
creations of our mind shall be a blessing 
and not a curse to mankind.” 

Now you must find new ways to bring 
the blessings of medicine to millions who 
have never been reached. It means the will- 
ingness and energy to discard traditional 
institutions and approaches to better the 
condition of man himself, and his fate. But 
you have that willingness—you have that 
energy—and I know you will succeed. 
SENATOR RANDOLPH COMMENDS FINANCE COM- 

MITTEE ACTION ON PROVISION FOR INCREASING 

INCOME OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement Incomes of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, Iam 
particularly interested in one provision 
in the pending social security amend- 
ments. Section 213 requires that States 
must give their public assistance re- 
cipients an average increase of $7.50 in 
their overall incomes as a result of the 
increased benefits. 

It has been a general practice among 
the States, when social security increases 
are approved, to reduce public assistance 
grants of those who receive both public 
assistance and social security. This ac- 
tion leaves recipients no better off from 
the standpoint of their total incomes 
than they had been before the social se- 
curity increases. The pending bill pro- 
vides a means whereby a State's public 
assistance recipients will benefit from the 
increases. 

The Subcommittee on Employment and 
Retirement Incomes, which I am privi- 
leged to chair, as a result of several days 
of hearings earlier this year, issued a re- 
port entitled “Reduction of Retirement 
Benefits Due to Social Security In- 
creases.” We recommended legislation 
which would prohibit reduction of old- 
age assistance grants due to social se- 
curity increases. To implement this rec- 
ommendation, I offered amendment No. 
375. Although the Finance Committee did 
not accept my amendment, I believe that 
the provision which it did adopt sub- 
stantially accomplishes the purpose our 
subcommittee was seeking. I am gratified 
to give the committee’s provision my en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has expired. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are absent on 
Official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastitanp], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Scott] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 6, as follows: 


No. 350 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 

Aiken Hart Mondale 
Allott Hartke Monroney 
Anderson Hatfield Montoya 
Baker Hayden Morse 
Bayh Hickenlooper Morton 
Bible Hill OSS 
Boggs Hollings Muskie 
Brewster a Nelson 
Brooke Inouye Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Percy 
Case Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Church K y, Randolph 

k Kennedy, N.Y. Ribico 
Cotton Kuchel Russell 
Dirksen Lausche Smathers 
Dominick Long, La, Smith 
Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Spong 
Fannin Mi Symington 
Fulbright McClellan Tydings 
Gore McGee Williams, N.J. 

McIntyre Yarborough 
Gruening Young, N. Dak. 
Miller Young, Ohio 
NAYS—6 
Bennett Holland Thurmond 
Curtis Stennis Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—16 

Bartlett Fong Prouty 
Cannon Hansen Scott 
Carlson Long, Mo Talmadge 
Cooper McGovern Tower 
Dodd Mundt 
Eastland Murphy 


So the bill (H.R. 12080) was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate insist on its amendments and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. Gore, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs of Delaware, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
Curtis conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H.R. 12080) be printed with the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered; and that 
in the engrossment of the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make all 
necessary technical and clerical changes 
and corrections, including corrections in 
section, subsection, and so forth, desig- 
nations, and cross references thereto, and 
corrections in the table of contents—in- 
cluding appropriate deletions, insertions, 
and revisions in such table. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT—REASON 
FOR NOT VOTING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a personal statement. 
Yesterday I canceled a trip abroad in 
order that I might be here to vote for 
passage of the Social Security Act. 

When the rollcall is recorded in the 
Record, my name will be shown as an 
absentee. 

Mr. President, I was in a room in the 
New Senate Office Building where the 
bell calling for the vote did not ring. 
When the word of the vote reached me, 
I came over but arrived on the floor too 
late to be recorded. 

This is a cause of great sorrow to me 
because I would like to have been here, 
and I wanted particularly to have been 
recorded as voting for the social security 
bill. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 785, S. 2147, the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, I do this so that it will be 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2147), to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other pur- 
poses, reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 18, after the word 
“his” strike out “delegatee” and insert 
“delegate”; on page 3, line 16, after the 
word “term” strike out “ ‘territory’ ” and 
insert ““Territory’”; in line 21, after 
the word “any” strike out “territory” 
and insert “Territory”; in line 22, after 
the word “any” where it appears the sec- 
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ond time, strike out “territory” and in- 
sert Territory“; on page 4, line 1, after 
the word “the” where it appears the first 
time, strike out “territories” and insert 
“Territories”; in line 12, after the word 
“to”, strike out “effectuate the purpose 
of this Act” and insert “assure that the 
meat or other portions of such carcasses 
contained in such product are not adul- 
terated and that such products are not 
represented as meat food products.”; on 
page 8, line 5, after the word “container” 
insert “unless”; on page 10, line 22, after 
the word “to” strike out “effectuate the 
purposes of this Act” and insert “assure 
that it will not have false or misleading 
labeling and that the public will be in- 
formed of the manner of handling re- 
quired to maintain the article in a 
wholesome condition.“; on page 11, line 
11, after the word “so” strike out en- 
acted” and insert “entitled”; on page 12, 
after line 6, insert: 

(v) The term “official device” means any 
device prescribed or authorized by the Sec- 
retary for use in applying any official mark. 


On page 13, line 15, after the word “in” 
strike out “sections 3 through 23 of”; on 
page 15, line 10, after the word “used” 
insert “with respect to material required 
to be incorporated in labeling to avoid 
false or misleading labeling”; on page 17, 
line 16, after the word “human”’ strike 
out “food,” and insert food“; on page 20, 
at the beginning of line 20, strike out 
“the inspection and other requirements 
prescribed by regulations of the Secre- 
tary to assure that the imported articles 
have been prepared under requirements 
substantially equivalent to those appli- 
cable to the comparable domestic arti- 
cles, and otherwise to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act“ and insert “all the 
inspection, building construction stand- 
ards, and all other provisions of this Act 
and regulations issued thereunder appli- 
cable to such articles in commerce within 
the United States.”; on page 22, line 8, 
after the word “articles” insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That nothing in 
this section shall apply to any individual 
who purchases meat or meat products 
outside the United States for his own 
consumption except that the total 
amount of such meat or meat products 
shall not exceed fifty pounds.”; on page 
22, at the beginning of line 18, strike out 
“goals” and insert “goats”; in line 24, 
after the word “not” strike out “buy or 
sell” and insert “engage in the business 
of buying or selling“; on page 23, line 2, 
after the word “food” insert a colon and 
“And provided further, That the author- 
ity of the Secretary to issue “Retail Ex- 
emption Certificates” under paragraph 
21 and 22 of the Meat Inspection Act 
prior to the enactment of the Wholesome 
Meat Act shall continue.“; after line 6 
strike out: 

(b) The Secretary may, under such sanitary 
conditions as he may by regulations pre- 
scribe, exempt from the inspection require- 
ments of this title the slaughter of animals, 
and the preparation of carcassses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products, by 
any person, firm, or corporation in any terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia solely for 
distribution within such jurisdiction when 
the Secretary determines that it is imprac- 
ticable to provide such inspection within the 
limits of funds appropriated for admin- 
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istration of this Act and that such exemption 
will otherwise facilitate enforcement of this 
Act. The Secretary may refuse, withdraw or 
modify any exemption under this paragraph 
(b) in his discretion whenever he determines 
such action is necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 


At the beginning of line 21, strike out 
“(c)” and insert (b)“; on page 25, line 
3, after the word “dyes,” strike out 
“chemical” and insert “‘chemicals,”; on 
page 26, line 17, after the word “estab- 
lishment” insert “in any State or orga- 
nized Territory”; in line 21, after the 
word “or” where it appears the first 
time, strike out “territory or the District 
of Columbia” and insert “Territory”; on 
page 30, line 10, after the word “to” strike 
out “effectuate the purposes of this Act” 
and insert assure that such animals, or 
the unwholesome parts or products 
thereof, will be prevented from being 
used for human food purposes.”; in line 
19, after the word “or” where it appears 
the first time, strike out “territory or the 
District of Columbia” and insert “orga- 
nized Territory“; in line 23, after the 
word “the”, strike out “State, territory, 
or District” and insert “State or Terri- 
tory”; in line 24, after the word “have” 
strike out “comparable” and insert “at 
least equal”; on page 31, after the word 
“Act” insert “including the State pro- 
viding for the Secretary or his repre- 
sentatives being afforded access to such 
places of business and the facilities, in- 
ventories, and records thereof, and the 
taking of reasonable samples, where he 
determines necessary in carrying out his 
responsibilities under this Act;”; on page 
32, line 3, after the word “are” strike out 
“consistent with” and insert “at least 
equal to”; in line 14, after the word “au- 
thorities” strike out “comparable” and 
insert “at least equal“; on page 34, after 
line 4, insert: 


(c)(1) If the Secretary has reason to be- 
lieve, by thirty days prior to the expiration of 
two years after enactment of the Wholesome 
Meat Act, that a State has failed to develop 
or is not enforcing, with respect to all estab- 
lishments within its jurisdiction (except 
those that would be exempted from Federal 
inspection under subparagraph (2) ) at which 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or equines are 
slaughtered, or their carcasses, or parts or 
products thereof, are prepared for use as 
human food, solely for distribution within 
such State, and the products of such estab- 
lishments, requirements at least equal to 
those imposed under titles I and IV of this 
Act, he shall promptly notify the Governor 
of the State of this fact. If the Secretary de- 
termines, after consultation with the Gov- 
ernor of the State, or representative selected 
by him, that such requirements have not 
been developed and activated, he shall 
promptly after the expiration of such two- 
year period designate such State as one in 
which the provisions of titles I and IV of 
this Act shall apply to operations and trans- 
actions wholly within such State: Provided, 
That if the Secretary has reason to believe 
that the State will activate such require- 
ments within one additional year, he may de- 
lay such designation for said period, and not 
designate the State, if he determines at the 
end of the year that the State then has such 
requirements in effective operation, The 
Secretary shall publish any such designation 
in the Federal Register and, upon the ex- 
piration of thirty days after such publica- 
tion, the provisions of titles I and IV shall 
apply to operations and transactions and to 
persons, firms, and corporations engaged 
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therein in the State to the same extent and 
in the same manner as if such operations and 
transactions were conducted in or for com- 
merce: Provided further, That upon notifi- 
cation by the Governor of any State at any 
time after the date of enactment of the 
Wholesome Meat Act, that he waives for such 
State the periods of time specified herein, 
and requests the designation of the State 
under this paragraph (c), the Secretary shall 
designate such State in accordance with this 
paragraph. Thereafter, upon request of the 
Governor, the Secretary shall revoke such 
designation if the Secretary determines that 
such State has developed and will enforce 
requirements at least equal to those imposed 
under title I and title IV of this Act: And 
provided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, if the Secre- 
tary determines that any establishment 
within a State is producing adulterated meat 
or meat food products for distribution with- 
in such State which would clearly endanger 
the public health he shall notify the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the appropriate Ad- 
visory Committee provided by section 301 of 
the Act of such fact for effective action un- 
der State or local law. If the State does not 
take action to prevent such endangering of 
the public health within a reasonable time 
after such notice, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, in light of the risk to public health, 
the Secretary may forthwith designate any 
such establishment as subject to the provi- 
sions of titles I and IV of the Act, and there- 
upon the establishment and operator there- 
of shall be subject to such provisions as 
though engaged in commerce until such time 
as the Secretary determines that such State 
has developed and will enforce requirements 
at least equal to those imposed under title 
I and title IV of this Act. 

(2) The provisions of this Act requiring 
inspection of the slaughter of animals and 
the preparation of carcasses, parts thereof, 
meat and meat food products shall not apply 
to operations of types traditionally and 
usually conducted at retail stores and res- 
taurants, when conducted at any retall store 
or restaurant or similar retall-type estab- 
lishment for sale in normal retall quantities 
or service of such articles to consumers at 
such establishments if such establishments 
are subject to such inspection provisions only 
under this paragraph (c). 

(3) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any State designated under this para- 
graph (c) has developed and will enforce 
State meat inspection requirements at least 
equal to those imposed under titles I and 
IV, with respect to the operations and trans- 
actions within such State which are regu- 
lated under subparagraph (1), he shall ter- 
minate the designation of such State un- 
der this paragraph (c), but this shall not 
preclude the subsequent redesignation of 
the State at any time upon thirty days no- 
tice to the Governor and publication in the 
Federal Register in accordance with this 
paragraph, and any State may be designated 
upon such notice and publication at any 
time after the period specified in this para- 
graph whether or not the State has there- 
tofore been designated upon the Secretary 
determining that it is not effectively enforc- 
ing requirements at least equal to those 
imposed under titles I and IV, 

(4) The Secretary shall promptly upon 
enactment of the Wholesome Meat Act and 
periodically thereafter, but at least annually, 
review the requirements, including the en- 
forcement thereof, of the several States not 
designated under this paragraph (c), with 
respect to the slaughter, and the prepara- 
tion, storage, handling and distribution of 
carcasses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products, of such animals, and inspection of 
such operations, and annually report thereon 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Sen- 
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ate in the report required under section 17 
of the Wholesome Meat Act. 


On page 38, at the beginning of line 
3, strike out “(c)” and insert “(d)”; at 
the beginning of line 5, strike out “ter- 
ritory as defined in section 1 of this act; 
or the District of Columbia” and insert 
“organized territory.”; in line 16, after 
the word “recipient” strike out “if” and 
insert is“; in line 18, after the word 
“recipient” strike out “has been con- 
victed, in any Federal or State court, of 
any felony” and insert “or anyone re- 
sponsibly connected with the applicant 
or recipient, has been convicted, in any 
Federal or State court, of (1) any felony, 
or (2) more than one violation of any 
law, other than a felony, based upon the 
acquiring, handling, or distributing of 
unwholesome, mislabeled, or deceptively 
packaged food or upon fraud in connec- 
tion with transactions in food.”; on page 
39, after line 4, insert: 

For the purpose of this section a person 
shall be deemed to be responsibly con- 
nected with the business if he was a partner, 
officer, director, holder, or owner of 10 per 
centum or more of its voting stock or em- 
ployed in a managerial or executive capacity. 

The determination and order of the Sec- 
retary with respect thereto under this sec- 
tion shall be final and conclusive unless the 
affected applicant for, or recipient of, in- 
spection service files application for judicial 
review within thirty days after the effective 
date of such order in the appropriate court 
as provided in section 404. Judicial review 
of any such order shall be upon the record 
upon which the determination and order are 
based, 


On page 40, at the beginning of line 
6, strike out “territory” and insert “Ter- 
ritory“; on page 42, line 16, after the 
word “other” strike out “territories” and 
insert “Territories”; on page 44, at the 
beginning of line 16, strike out “409(1)” 
and insert “409(s)”; in line 17, after 
“U.S.C.” strike out “409(1)” and insert 
“409(s))”; on page 45, at the beginning 
of line 10, strike out “territory” and 
insert Territory“; in line 16, after the 
word “or” where it appears the first time, 
strike out “territory” and insert Terri- 
tory”; in line 19, after the word “or” 
strike out “territory” and insert “Ter- 
ritory“; on page 46, line 3, after the 
word “or” strike out “territory” and in- 
sert “Territory”; in line 12, after the 
word “enactment” strike out “hereof” 
and insert ‘‘of the Wholesome Meat Act”; 
at the top of page 47, insert a new sec- 
tion, 9s follows: 

Sec, 17. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
with respect to the slaughter of animals sub- 
ject to this Act, and the preparation, storage, 
handling and distribution of carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products, of 
such animals, and inspection of establish- 
ments operated in connection therewith, in- 


cluding the operations under and effective- 
ness of this Act. 


On page 47, at the beginning of line 
10, change the section number from “17” 
to “18”; at the beginning of line 21, 
change the section number from “18” to 
19“; on page 48, at the beginning of 
line 3, change the section number from 
“19” to “20”; in line 9, after the word 
“section” strike out “17” and insert “18”; 
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and in line 20, after the word “effective” 
insert “upon the expiration of”; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the Wholesome Meat Act and that 
the provisions appearing under the subhead- 
ing “FOR MEAT INSPECTION:” under the head- 
ing “BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY” in the Act 
approved March 4, 1907, entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight” (34 
Stat. 1260-1265, as amended; 21 U.S.C. 71-91), 
are hereby designated as the “Federal Meat 
Inspection Act“; the first twenty paragraphs 
thereof are hereby designated, respectively, 
as sections 3 through 22, and the twenty-first 
and twenty-second paragraphs thereof as sec- 
tion 23; and said sections 3 through 23 are 
hereby designated at “TITLE I—INSPEC- 
TION REQUIREMENTS; ADULTERATION 
AND MISBRANDING”. 

Sec. 2. The Federal Meat Inspection Act is 
hereby amended by adding, in title I, new 
sections 1 and 2 reading, respectively, as fol- 
lows: 

“SECTION 1. As used in this Act, except as 
otherwise specified, the following terms shall 
have the meanings stated below: 

“(a) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States 
or his delegate. 

“(b) The term ‘firm’ means any partner- 
ship, association, or other unincorporated 
business organization. 

“(c) The term ‘meat broker’ means any 
person, firm, or corporation engaged in the 
business of buying or selling carcasses, parts 
of carcasses, meat, or meat food products of 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or 
other equines on commission, or otherwise 
negotiating purchases or sales of such arti- 
cles other than for his own account or as an 
employee of another person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, 

„d) The term ‘renderer’ means any per- 
son, firm, or corporation engaged in the 
business of rendering carcasses, or parts or 
products of the carcasses, of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines, 
except rendering conducted under inspec- 
tion or exemption under title I of this Act. 

“(e) The term ‘animal food manufacturer’ 
means any person, firm, or corporation en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing or 
processing animal food derived wholly or in 
part from carcasses, or parts or products of 
the carcasses, of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, or other equines. 

“(f) The term ‘State’ means any State 
of the United States and the Commonwealth 
Puerto Rico. 

“(g) The term ‘Territory’ means Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, and any other territory or 
possession of the United States, excluding the 
Canal Zone. 

“(h) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State, any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof; or within any Territory not 
organized with a legislative body, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(i) The term ‘United States’ means the 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of the United States. 

“(j) The term ‘meat food product’ means 
any product capable of use as human food 
which is made wholly or in part from any 
meat or other portion of the carcass of any 
cattle, sheep, swine, or goats, excepting 
products which contain meat or other por- 
tions of such carcasses only in a relatively 
small proportion or historically have not 
been considered by consumers as products 
of the meat food industry, and which are 
exempted from definition as a meat food 
product by the Secretary under such condi- 
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tions as he may prescribe to assure that 
the meat or other portions of such carcasses 
contained in such product are not adulter- 
ated and that such products are not repre- 
sented as meat food products. This term as 
applied to food products of equines shall 
have a meaning comparable to that pro- 
vided in this paragraph with respect to cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, and goats. 

“(k) The term ‘capable of use as human 
food’ shall apply to any carcass, or part or 
product of a carcass, of any animal, unless 
it is denatured or otherwise identified as 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to deter its use as human food, or 
it is naturally inedible by humans. 

“(1) The term ‘prepared’ means slaugh- 
tered, canned, salted, rendered, boned, cut 
up, or otherwise manufactured or processed. 

“(m) The term ‘adulterated’ shall apply to 
any carcass, part thereof, meat or meat food 
product under one or more of the following 
circumstances: 

“(1) if it bears or contains any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
it injurious to health; but in case the sub- 
stance is not an added substance, such 
article shall not be considered adulterated 
under this clause if the quantity of such 
substance in or on such article does not 
ordinarily render it injurious to health; 

(2) (A) if it bears or contains (by reason 
of administration of any substance to the 
live animal or otherwise) any added poison- 
ous or added deleterious substance (other 
than one which is (i) a pesticide chemical 
in or on a raw agricultural commodity; (ii) a 
food additive; or (iii) a color additive) 
which may, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
make such article unfit for human food; 

“(B) if it is, in whole or in part, a raw 
agricultural commodity and such commodity 
bears or contains a pesticide chemical which 
is unsafe within the meaning of section 408 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, 

“(C) if it bears or contains any food addi- 
tive which is unsafe within the meaning of 
section 409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, 

“(D) if it bears or contains any color addi- 
tive which is unsafe within the meaning of 
section 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act: Provided, That an article 
which is not adulterated under clause (B), 
(C), or (D) shall nevertheless be deemed 
adulterated if use of the pesticide chemical, 
food additive, or color additive in or on such 
article is prohibited by regulations of the 
Secretary in establishments at which in- 
spection is maintained under title I of this 
Act; 

“(3) if it consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance 
or is for any other reason unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit 
for human food; 

“(4) if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; 

“(5) if it is, in whole or in part, the prod- 
uct of an animal which has died otherwise 
than by slaughter; 

“(6) if its container is composed, in whole 
or in part, of any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render the contents 
injurious to health; 

“(7) if it has been intentionally sub- 
jected to radiation, unless the use of the 
radiation was in conformity with a regulation 
or exemption in effect pursuant to section 
409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; 

“(8) if any valuable constituent has been 
in whole or in part omitted or abstracted 
therefrom; or if any substance has been 
substituted, wholly or in part therefor; or if 
damage or inferiority has been concealed in 
any manner; or if any substance has been 
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added thereto or mixed or packed therewith 
so as to increase its bulk or weight, or reduce 
its quality or strength, or make it appear 
better or of greater value than it is; or 

“(9) if it is margarine con animal 
fat and any of the raw material used therein 
consisted in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance. 

“(n) The term ‘misbranded’ shall apply 
to any carcass, part thereof, meat or meat 
food product under one or more of the 
following circumstances: 

“(1) if its labeling is false or misleading 
in any particular; 

“(2) if it is offered for sale under the name 
of another food; 

“(3) if it is an imitation of another 
food, unless its label bears, in type of uni- 
form size and prominence, the word ‘imita- 
tion’ and immediately thereafter, the name 
of the food imitated; 

“(4) if its container is so made, formed, or 
filled as to be misleading; 

(5) if in a package or other container 
unless it bears a label showing (A) the name 
and place of business of the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor; and (B) an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the contents 
in terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count: Provided, That under clause (B) of 
this subparagraph (5), reasonable variations 
may be permitted, and exemptions as to 
small packages may be established, by regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary; 

“(6) if any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
this Act to appear on the label of other 
labeling is not prominently placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or 
devices, in the labeling) and in such terms as 
to render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use; 

“(7) if it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which a definition and standard 
of identity or composition has been pre- 
scribed by regulations of the Secretary under 
section 7 of this Act unless (A) it conforms 
to such definition and standard, and (B) its 
label bears the name of the food specified in 
the definition and standard and, insofar as 
may be required by such regulations, the 
common names of optional ingredients 
(other than spices, flavoring, and coloring) 
present in such food; 

“(8) if it purports to be or is represented 
as a food for which a standard or standards 
of fill of container have been prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary under section 7 
of this Act, and it falls below the standard of 
fill of container applicable thereto, unless its 
label bears, in such manner and form as such 
regulations specify, a statement that it falls 
below such standard; 

“(9) if it is not subject to the provisions of 
subparagraph (7), unless its label bears (A) 
the common or usual name of the food, if any 
there be, and (B) in case it is fabricated from 
two or more ingredients, the common or 
usual name of each such ingredient; except 
that spices, flavorings, and colorings may, 
when authorized by the Secretary, be desig- 
nated as spices, flavorings, and colorings 
without naming each: Provided, That, to the 
extent that compliance with the require- 
ments of clause (B) of this subparagraph 
(9) is impracticable, or results in deception 
or unfair competition, exemptions shall be 
established by regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary; 

“(10) if it purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary uses, unless its label bears 
such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, de- 
termines to be, and by regulations prescribes 
as, necessary in order fully to inform pur- 
chasers as to its value for such uses; 

“(11) if it bears or contains any artificial 
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flavoring, artificial coloring, or chemical pre- 
servative, unless it bears labeling stating 
that fact: Provided, That, to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subparagraph (11) is impracticable, exemp- 
tions shall be established by regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary; or 

(12) if it fails to bear, directly thereon 
or on its container, as the Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe, the inspection leg- 
end and, unrestricted by any of the foregoing, 
such other information as the Secretary may 
require in such regulations to assure that it 
will not have false or misleading labeling and 
that the public will be informed of the man- 
ner of handling required to maintain the 
article in a wholesome condition. 

„o) The term ‘label’ means a display of 
written, printed, or graphic matter upon the 
immediate container (not including package 
liners) of any article. 

“(p) The term ‘labeling’ means all labels 
and other written, printed, or graphic matter 
(1) upon any article or any of its containers 
or wrappers, or (2) accompanying such 
article. 

“(q) The term ‘Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act’ means the Act so entitled, ap- 
proved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1040), and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 

“(r) The terms ‘pesticide chemical’, ‘food 
additive’, ‘color additive’, and ‘raw agricul- 
tural commodity’ shall have the same mean- 
ings for purposes of this Act as under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

“(s) The term ‘official mark’ means the 
official inspection legend or any other symbol 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary to 
identify the status of any article or animal 
under this Act. 

„(t) The term ‘official inspection legend’ 
means any symbol prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary showing that an article was 
inspected and passed in accordance with this 
Act. 

“(u) The term ‘official certificate’ means 
any certificate prescribed by regulations of 
the Secretary for issuance by an inspector or 
other person performing official functions 
under this Act. 

“(v) The term ‘official device’ means any 
device prescribed or authorized by the Secre- 
tary for use in applying any official mark. 

“Sec. 2. Meat and meat food products are an 
important source of the Nation’s total supply 
of food. They are consumed throughout the 
Nation and the major portion thereof moves 
in interstate or foreign commerce. It is es- 
sential in the public interest that the health 
and welfare of consumers be protected by as- 
suring that meat and meat food products 
distributed to them are wholesome, not 
adulterated, and properly marked, labeled, 
and packaged. Unwholesome, adulterated, or 
misbranded meat or meat food products im- 
pair the effective regulation of meat 
and meat food products in interstate 
or foreign commerce, are injurious to the 
public welfare, destroy markets for whole- 
some, not adulterated, and properly labeled 
and packaged meat and meat food products, 
and result in sundry losses to livestock pro- 
ducers and processors of meat and meat food 
products, as well as injury to consumers. The 
unwholesome, adulterated, mislabeled, or 
deceptively packaged articles can be sold at 
lower prices and compete unfairly with the 
wholesome, not adulterated, and properly 
sabeled and packaged articles, to the detri- 
ment of consumers and the public generally. 
It is hereby found that all articles and 
animals which are regulated under this Act 
are either in interstate or foreign commerce 
or substantially affect such commerce, and 
that regulation by the Secretary and coopera- 
tion by the States and other jurisdictions as 
contemplated by this Act are appropriate to 
prevent and eliminate burdens upon such 
commerce, to effectively regulate such com- 
merce, and to protect the health and welfare 
of consumers,” 
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Sec. 3. Said Act is hereby further amended 


(a) deleting the phrase “interstate or for- 
eign” wherever it ap in sections 3 
through 23 of title I of said Act; and 

(b) deleting in section 3 of said Act (21 
U.S.C. 71) the phrase the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at his discretion, may“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words the Secretary 
shall” and deleting the words “of Agricul- 
ture“ wherever they appear after the word 
“Secretary” thereafter in title I of the Act. 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 72) 
is hereby amended by deleting the phrases 
“for human consumption” and “for trans- 
portation or sale”, and by inserting after the 
word “commerce” the phrase “which are 
capable of use as human food”. 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 73) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The Secretary may 
limit the entry of carcasses, parts of caracass- 
es, meat and meat food products, and other 
materials into any establishment at which 
inspection under this title is maintained, 
under such conditions as he may prescribe 
to assure that allowing the entry of such 
articles into such inspected establishments 
will be consistent with the purposes of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 7 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 75) 
is hereby amended by— 

(a) deleting the provisions thereof reading 
as follows: “, and no such meat or meat 
food products shall be sold or offered for 
sale by any person, firm, or corporation in 
interstate or foreign commerce under any 
false or deceptive name; but established 
trade name or names which are usual to such 
products and which are not false and decep- 
tive and which shall be approved by the 
Secretary are permitted”; 

(b) designating the remaining provisions 
as paragraph (a); and 

(c) adding at the end of said section the 
following provisions as paragraphs (b) 
through (e), respectively: 

„(b) All carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat 
and meat food products inspected at any 
establishment under the authority of this 
title and found to be not adulterated, shall 
at the time they leave the establishment 
bear, in distinctly legible form, directly 
thereon or on their containers, as the Sec- 
retary may require, the information required 
under paragraph (n) of section 1 of this 
Act. 

“(c) The Secretary, whenever he deter- 
mines such action is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public, may prescribe: (1) the 
styles and sizes of type to be used with re- 
spect to material required to be incorporated 
in labeling to avoid false or misleading label- 
ing in marketing and labeling any articles 
or animals subject to this title or title II 
of this Act; (2) definitions and standards of 
identity or composition for articles subject 
to this title and standards of fill of container 
for such articles not inconsistent with any 
such standards established under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and there 
shall be consultation between the Secretary 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare prior to the issuance of such stand- 
ards under either Act relating to articles 
subject to this Act to avoid inconsistency 
in such standards and possible impairment 
of the coordinated effective administration 
of these Acts. There shall also be consultation 
between the Secretary and an appropriate 
advisory committee provided for in section 
301 of this Act, prior to the issuance of such 
standards under this Act, to avoid, insofar 
as feasible, inconsistency between Federal 
and State standards. 

“(d) No article subject to this title shall 
be sold or offered for sale by any person, firm, 
or corporation, in commerce, under any name 
or other marking or labeling which is false or 
misleading, or in any container of a mislead- 
ing form or size, but established trade names 
and other marking and labeling and con- 
tainers which are not false or misleading and 
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“(e) If the Secretary has reason to believe 
that any marking or labeling or the size or 
form of any container in use or proposed for 
use with respect to any article subject to this 
title is false or misleading in any particular, 
he may direct that such use be withheld un- 
less the marking, labeling, or container is 
modified in such manner as he may prescribe 
so that it will not be false or misleading. If 
the person, firm, or corporation using or pro- 
posing to use the marking, labeling or con- 
tainer does not accept the determination of 
the Secretary, such person, firm, or corpora- 
tion may request a hearing, but the use of 
the marking, labeling, or container shall, if 
the Secretary so directs, be withheld pend- 
ing hearing and final determination by the 
Secretary. Any such determination by the 
Secretary shall be conclusive unless, within 
thirty days after receipt of notice of such 
final determination, the person, firm, or cor- 
poration adversely affected thereby appeals 
to the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such person, firm, or 
corporation has its principal place of busi- 
ness or to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit. The pro- 
visions of section 204 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 162, as 
amended; 7 U.S.C. 194), Shall be applicable 
to appeals taken under this section.” 

Sec. 7. Section 10 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 78) 
is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 10. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall, with respect to any cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines, or 
any carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat or 
meat food products of any such animals— 

“(a) slaughter any such animals or pre- 
pare any such articles which are capable of 
use as human food at any establish- 
ment preparing any such articles for com- 
merce, except in compliance with the re- 
quirements of this Act; 

“(b) sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, (1) any such articles which (A) 
are capable of use as human food and (B) 
are adulterated or misbranded at the time 
of such sale, transportation, offer for sale 
or transportation, or receipt for transporta- 
tion; or (2) any articles required to be in- 
spected under this title unless they have 
been so inspected and passed; 

“(c) do, with respect to any such articles 
which are capable of use as human food, 
any act while they are being transported in 
commerce or held for sale after such trans- 
portation, which is intended to cause or has 
the effect of causing such articles to be adul- 
terated or misbranded.” 

Sec. 8. Section 11 of said Act (21 U.S.C, 
79) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) No brand manufacturer, 
printer, or other person, first, or corporation 
shall cast, print, lithograph, or otherwise 
make any device containing any official mark 
or simulation thereof, or any label bearing 
any such mark or simulation, or any form of 
official certificate or simulation thereof, ex- 
cept as authorized by the Secretary. 

b) No person, firm, or corporation shall 

(1) forge any official device, mark, or cer- 
tificate; 

(2) without authorization from the Sec- 
retary use any official device, mark or cer- 
tificate, or simulation thereof, or alter, de- 
tach, deface, or destroy any official device, 
mark, or certificate; 

3) contrary to the regulations prescribed 
by the Secetary, fail to use, or to detach, de- 
face, or destroy any Official device, mark, or 
certificate; 

“(4) knowingly possess, without promptly 
notifying the Secretary or his representative, 
any official device or any counterfeit, simu- 
lated, forged, or improperly altered official 
certificate or any device or label or any car- 
cass of any animal, or part or product there- 
of, bearing any counterfeit, simulated, forged, 
or improperly altered official mark; 
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“(5) knowingly make any false statement 
in any shipper’s certificate or other nonof- 
ficial or official certificate provided for in 
the regulations prescribed by the Secretary; 


or 

“(6) knowingly represent that any article 
has been inspected and passed, or exempted, 
under this Act when, in fact, it has, respec- 
tively, not been so inspected and passed, or 
exempted.” 

Sec. 9. The present provisions of section 
19 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 87) are hereby de- 
leted and the following new provisions are 
substituted therefor: 

“Sec. 19. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall sell, transport, offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, any carcasses of horses, mules, or 
other equines or parts of such carcasses, or 
the meat or meat food products thereof, 
unless they are plainly and conspicuously 
marked or labeled or otherwise identified as 
required by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to show the kinds of animals from 
which they were derived. When required by 
the Secretary, with respect to establishments 
at which inspection is maintained under this 
title, such animals and their carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products shall 
be prepared in establishments separate from 
those in which cattle, sheep, swine, or goats 
are slaughtered or their carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat or meat food products are 
prepared.” 

Sec. 10. The present provisions of sec- 
tion 20 of said Act (21 U.S.C. 88) are hereby 
deleted and the following new provisions are 
substituted therefor: 

“Sec. 20.(a) No carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat or meat food products of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or other 
equines which are capable of use as human 
food, shall be imported into the United 
States if such articles are adulterated or 
misbranded and unless they comply with all 
the inspection, building construction stand- 
ards, and all other provisions of this Act and 
regulations issued thereunder applicable to 
such articles in commerce within the United 
States. All such imported articles shall, upon 
entry into the United States, be deemed and 
treated as domestic articles subject to the 
other provision of this Act and the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: Provided, That 
they shall be marked and labeled as required 
by such regulations for imported articles: 
Provided further, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall apply to any individual who pur- 
chases meat or meat products outside the 
United States for his own consumption ex- 
cept that the total amount of such meat or 
meat products shall not exceed fifty pounds. 

“(b) The Secretary may prescribe the 
terms and conditions for the destruction of 
all such articles which are imported con- 
trary to this section, unless (1) they are 
exported by the consignee with the time 
fixed therefor by the Secretary, or (2) in 
the case of articles which are not in com- 
pliance with the Act solely because of mis- 
branding, such articles are brought intc 
compliance with the Act under supervision 
of authorized representatives of the Secre- 
tary. 

“(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor with respect to any article which is 
imported contrary to this section shall be 
paid by the owner or consignee, and in de- 
fault of such payment shall constitute a lien 

t such article and any other article 
thereafter imported under this Act by or for 
such owner or consignee. 

„d) The knowing importation of any arti- 
cle contrary to this section is prohibited.” 

Sec. 11. Section 23 of said Act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 23. (a) The provisions of this title 
requiring inspection of the slaughter of ani- 
mals and the preparation of the carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products 
at establishments conducting such operations 
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for commerce shall not apply to the slaugh- 
tering by any person of animals of his own 
raising, and the preparation by him and 
transportation in commerce of the carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and meat food products 
of such animals exclusively for use by him 
and members of his household and his non- 
paying guests and employees; nor to the cus- 
tom slaughter by any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration of cattle, sheep, swine or goats de- 
livered by the owner thereof for such slaugh- 
ter, and the preparation by such slaughterer 
and transportation in commerce of the car- 
casses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products of such animals, exclusively for use, 
in the household of such owner, by him and 
members of his household and his nonpaying 
guests and employees: Provided, That such 
custom slaughterer does not engage in the 
business of buying or selling any carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meat or meat food prod- 
ucts of any cattle, sheep, swine, goats or 
equines, capable to use as human food: And 
provided further, That the authority of the 
Secretary to issue “Retail Exemption Certifi- 
cates” under paragraphs 21 and 22 of the Meat 
Inspection Act prior to the enactment of the 
Wholesome Meat Act shall continue. 

“(b) The adulteration and misbranding 
provisions of this title, other than the re- 
quirement of the inspection legend, shall ap- 
ply to articles which are exempted from in- 
spection or not required to be inspected un- 
der this section.“ 

Sec. 12. Said Act is hereby further amended 
by: 

(a) deleting the phrase “cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats” and the phrase “cattle, 
sheep, swine, or goats” wherever they appear 
in title I of the Act and substituting therefor, 
respectively, the phrase “cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, and other equines” and 
the phrase “cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules, or other equines”; 

(b) in sections 3 and 4 (21 U.S.C. 71, 72), 
deleting the phrase “unsound, unhealthful, 
unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food” each time it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “adulterated”; 

(c) in section 4 (21 U.S.C. 72), deleting the 
phrase “sound, healthful, wholesome, and fit 
for human food” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the phrase “not adulterated”; 

(d) in section 4 (21 U.S.C, 72), deleting the 
phrase “unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or in any way unfit for human food” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “adul- 
terated”; 

(e) in section 6 (21 U.S.C. 74), deleting the 
phrase “sound, healthful, and wholesome, 
and which contain no dyes, chemicals, pre- 
servatives, or ingredients which render such 
meat or meat food products unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or unfit for human 
food” and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase 
“not adulterated”, and deleting the phrase 
“unsound, unhealthful, and unwholesome, 
or which contain dyes, chemicals, preserva- 
tives, or ingredients which render such meat 
or meat food products unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or unfit for human food” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “adul- 
terated”’; 

(f) in section 8 (21 U.S.C. 76), deleting the 
phrase “unclean, unsound, unhealthful, un- 
wholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“adulterated”; 

(g) in section 17 (21 US.C. 85), deleting 
the phrase “or goat meat, being the meat of 
animals killed after the passage of this Act, 
or except as hereinbefore provided” and sub- 
stituting therefor the phrase “goat or equine 
meat”; 

(h) in section 18 (21 U.S.C. 86), deleting 
the phrase “sound and wholesome.”; and 

(i) in section 21 (21 U.S.C. 89), deleting the 
phrase “sound, healthful, wholesome, and 
fit for human food, and to contain no dyes, 
chemicals, preservatives, or ingredients 
which render such meat food product un- 
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sound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit 
for human food; and to have been prepared 
under proper sanitary conditions, hereinbe- 
fore provided for” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “not adulterated”. 

Sec. 13. Said Act is hereby further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section in title I: 

“Src. 24. The Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe conditions under which carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meat, and meat food prod- 
ucts of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules, or other equines, capable of use as 
human food, shall be stored or otherwise 
handled by any person, firm, or corporation 
engaged in the business of buying, selling, 
freezing, storing, or transporting, in or for 
commerce, or importing such articles, when- 
ever the Secretary deems such action neces- 
sary to assure that such articles will not be 
adulterated or misbranded when delivered 
to the consumer. Violation of any such reg- 
ulation is prohibited. However, such regu- 
lations shall not apply to the storage or 
handling of such articles at any retail store or 
other establishment in any State or organized 
Territory that would be subject to this sec- 
tion only because of purchases in commerce, 
if the storage and handling of such articles 
at such establishment is regulated under the 
laws of the State or Territory in which such 
establishment is located, in a manner which 
the Secretary, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate advisory committee provided for in 
section 301 of this Act, determines is ade- 
quate to effectuate the purposes of this 
section.” 

Sec. 14. Said Act is hereby further amended 
by adding after title I thereof, the following 
new sections as: 


“TITLE II—MEAT PROCESSORS AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES 


“Sec. 201. Inspection shall not be provided 
under title I of this Act at any establishment 
for the slaughter of cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines, or 
the preparation of any carcasses or parts or 
products of such animals, which are not in- 
tended for use as human food, but such 
articles shall, prior to their offer for sale or 
transportation in commerce, unless naturally 
inedible by humans, be denatured or other- 
wise identified as prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary to deter their use for human 
food. No person, firm, or corporation shall 
buy, sell, transport, or offer for sale or trans- 
portation, or receive for transportation, in 
commerce, or import, any carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat or meat food products of any 
such animals, which are not intended for use 
as human food unless they are denatured or 
otherwise identified as required by the regu- 
lations of the Secretary or are naturally in- 
edible by humans. 

“Sec, 202. (a) The following classes of 
persons, firms, and corporations shall keep 
such records as will fully and correctly dis- 
close all transactions involved in their busi- 
nesses; and all persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions subject to such requirements shall, at 
all reasonable times, upon notice by a duly 
authorized representative of the Secretary, 
afford such representative access to their 
places of business and opportunity to exam- 
ine the facilities, inventory, and records 
thereof, to copy all such records, and to take 
reasonable samples of their inventory upon 
payment of the fair market value therefor— 

“(1) Any persons, firms, or corporations 
that engage, for commerce, in the business 
of slaughtering any cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines, or 
preparing, freezing, packaging, or labeling 
any carcasses, or parts or products of car- 
casses, of any such animals, for use as 
human food or animal food; 

“(2) Any persons, firms, or corporations 
that engage in the business of buying or 
selling (as meat brokers, wholesalers or 
otherwise), or transporting, in commerce, 
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or storing in or for commerce, or importing, 
any carcasses, or parts or products of car- 
casses, of any such animals; 

“(3) Any persons, firms, or corporations 
that engage in business, in or for commerce, 
as renderers, or engage in the business of 
buying, selling, or transporting, in com- 
merce, or importing, any dead, dying, dis- 
abled, or diseased cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules, or other equines, or parts of 
the carcasses of any such animals that died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

“(b) Any record required to be main- 
tained by this section shall be maintained 
for such period of time as the Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe. 

“Src. 203. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall engage in business, in or for com- 
merce, as a meat broker, renderer, or animal 
food manufacturer, or engage in business 
in commerce as a wholesaler of any car- 
casses, or parts or products of the carcasses, 
of any cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules, or other equines, whether intended 
for human food or other purposes, or en- 
gage in business as a public warehouseman 
storing any such articles in or for commerce, 
or engage in the business of buying, selling, 
or transporting in commerce, or importing, 
any dead, dying, disabled, or diseased ani- 
mals of the specified kinds, or parts of the 
carcasses of any such animals that died 
otherwise than by slaughter, unless, when 
required by regulations of the Secretary, he 
has registered with the Secretary his name, 
and the address of each place of business 
at which, and all trade names under which, 
he conducts such business. 

“Sec. 204. No person, firm, or corporation 
engaged in the business of buying, selling, or 
transporting in commerce, or importing, 
dead, dying, disabled, or diseased animals, or 
any parts of the carcasses of any animals 
that died otherwise than by slaughter, shall 
buy, sell, transport, offer for sale or transpor- 
tation, or receive for transportation, in com- 
merce, or import, any dead, dying, disabled, 
or diseased cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, 
mules or other equines, or parts of the car- 
casses of any such animals that died other- 
wise than by slaughter, unless such transac- 
tion, transportation or importation is made 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe to assure that such 
animals, or the unwholesome parts or prod- 
ucts thereof, will be prevented from being 
used for human food purposes. 

„Sr. 205. The authority conferred on the 
Secretary by section 202, 203, or 204 of this 
title with respect to persons, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the specified kinds of 
business in or for commerce may be exer- 
cised with respect to persons, firms, or cor- 
porations engaged, in any State or organized 
Territory, in such kinds of business but not 
in or for commerce, whenever the Secretary 
determines, after consultation with an ap- 
propriate advisory committee provided for in 
section 301 of this Act, that the State or 
Territory does not have at least equal au- 
thority under its laws or such authority 18 
not exercised in a manner to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act including the State pro- 
viding for the Secretary or his representative 
being afforded access to such places of busi- 
ness and the facilities, inventories, and rec- 
ords thereof, and the taking of reasonable 
samples, where he determines necessary in 
carrying out his responsibilities under this 
Act; and in such case the provisions of sec- 
tion 202, 203, or 204, respectively, shall apply 
to such persons, firms, and corporations to 
the same extent and in the same manner as 
if they were engaged in such business in or 
for commerce and the transactions involved 
were in commerce.” 

Src. 15. Said Act is hereby further amended 
by adding after title II thereof, the following 
new section as: 
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“TITLE INI—FEDERAL AND STATE 
COOPERATION 


“Sec, 301. (a) It is the policy of the Con- 
gress to protect the consuming public from 
meat and meat food products that are adul- 
terated or misbranded and to assist in efforts 
by State and other Government agencies to 
accomplish this objective. In furtherance of 
this policy— 

“(1) The Secretary is authorized, when- 
ever he determines that it would effectuate 
the purposes of this Act, to cooperate with 
the appropriate State agency in developing 
and administering a State meat inspection 
program in any State which has enacted a 
State meat inspection law that imposes man- 
datory ante mortem and post mortem in- 
spection, reinspection and sanitation require- 
ments that are at least equal to those under 
title I of this Act, with respect to all or cer- 
tain classes of persons engaged in the State 
in slaughtering cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
or equines, or preparing the carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat or meat food products, of any 
such animals for use as human food solely 
for distribution within such State. 

(2) The Secretary is further authorized, 
whenever he determines that it would effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act, to cooperate 
with appropriate State agencies in developing 
and administering State programs under 
State laws containing authorities at least 
equal to those provided in title II of this Act; 
and to cooperate with other agencies of the 
United States in carrying out any provisions 
of this Act. 

“(3) Cooperation with State agencies under 
this section may include furnishing to the 
appropriate State agency (1) advisory assist- 
ance in planning and otherwise developing 
an adequate State program under the State 
law; and (ii) technical and laboratory as- 
sistance and training (including necessary 
curricular and instructional materials and 
equipment), and financial and other aid for 
administration of such a program. The 
amount to be contributed to any State by 
the Secretary under this section from Federal 
funds for any year shall not exceed 50 per 
centum of the estimated total cost of the 
cooperative program; and the Federal funds 
shall be allocated among the States desiring 
to cooperate on an equitable basis. Such 
cooperation and payment shall be contingent 
at all times upon the administration of the 
State program in a manner which the Secre- 
tary, in consultation with the appropriate 
advisory committee appointed under para- 
graph (4), deems adequate to effectuate the 
purposes of this section. 

“(4) The Secretary may appoint advisory 
committees consisting of such representa- 
tives of appropriate State agencies as the 
Secretary and the State agencies may desig- 
nate to consult with him concerning State 
and Federal programs with respect to meat 
inspection and other matters within the 
scope of this Act, including evaluating State 
programs for purposes of this Act and ob- 
taining better coordination and more uni- 
formity among the State programs and be- 
tween the Federal and State programs and 
adequate protection of consumers. 

“(b) The appropriate State agency with 
which the Secretary may cooperate under 
this Act shall be a single agency in the State 
which is primarily responsible for the coordi- 
nation of the State programs having objec- 
tives similar to those under this Act. When 
the State program includes performance of 
certain functions by a municipality or other 
subordinate governmental unit, such unit 
shall be deemed to be a part of the State 
agency for purposes of this section. 

e) (!) If the Secretary has reason to 
believe, by thirty days prior to the expiration 
of two years after enactment of the Whole- 
some Meat Act, that a State has failed to 
develop or is not enforcing, with respect to 
all establishments within its jurisdiction 
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(except those that would be exempted from 
Federal inspection under subparagraph (2) ) 
at which cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or 
equines are slaughtered, or their carcasses, 
or parts or products thereof, are prepared for 
use as human food, solely for distribution 
within such State, and the products of such 
establishments, requirements at least equal 
to those imposed under titles I and IV of this 
Act, he shall promptly notify the Governor 
of the State of this fact. If the Secretary 
determines, after consultation with the 
Governor of the State, or representative 
selected by him, that such requirements have 
not been developed and activated, he shall 
promptly after the expiration of such two- 
year period designate such State as one in 
which the provisions of titles I and IV of 
this Act shall apply to operations and trans- 
actions wholly within such State: Provided, 
That if the Secretary has reason to believe 
that the State will activate such require- 
ments within one additional year, he may 
delay such designation for said period, and 
not designate the State, if he determines at 
the end of the year that the State then has 
such requirements in effective operation. The 
Secretary shall publish any such designation 
in the Federal Register and, upon the ex- 
piration of thirty days after such publica- 
tion, the provisions of titles I and IV shall 
apply to operations and transactions and to 
persons, firms, and corporations engaged 
therein in the State to the same extent and 
in the same manner as if such operations 
and transactions were conducted in or for 
commerce: Provided further, That upon 
notification by the Governor of any State 
at any time after the date of enactment of 
the Wholesome Meat Act, that he waives for 
such State the periods of time specified 
herein, and requests the designation of the 
State under this paragraph (c), the Secre- 
tary shall designate such State in accord- 
ance with this paragraph, Thereafter, upon 
request of the Governor, the Secretary shall 
revoke such designation if the Secretary de- 
termines that such State has developed and 
will enforce requirements at least equal to 
those imposed under title I and title IV of 
this Act: And provided further, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, if the Secretary determines that any 
establishment within a State is producing 
adulterated meat or meat food products for 
distribution within such State which would 
clearly endanger the public health he shall 
notify the Governor of the State and the 
appropriate Advisory Committee provided by 
section 301 of the Act of such fact for effec- 
tive action under State or local law. If the 
State does not take action to prevent such 
endangering of the public health within a 
reasonable time after such notice, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in light of the risk 
to public health, the Secretary may forth- 
with designate any such establishment as 
subject to the provisions of titles I and IV 
of the Act, and thereupon the establishment 
and operator thereof shall be subject to such 
provisions as though engaged in commerce 
until such time as the Secretary determines 
that such State has developed and will en- 
force requirements at least equal to those 
imposed under title I and title IV of this 
Act. 

(2) The provisions of this Act requiring in- 
spection of the slaughter of animals and the 
preparation of carcasses, parts thereof, meat 
and meat food products shall not apply to 
operations of types traditionally and usually 
conducted at retail stores and restaurants, 
when conducted at any retail store or restau- 
rant or similar retail-type establishment for 
sale in normal retail quantities or service of 
such articles to consumers at such estab- 
lishments if such establishments are subject 
to such inspection provisions only under this 
paragraph (c). 

(3) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any State designated under this para- 
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graph (c) has developed and will enforce 
State meat inspection requirements at least 
equal to those imposed under titles I and IV, 
with respect to the operations and transac- 
tions within such State which are regulated 
under subparagraph (1), he shall terminate 
the designation of such State under this 
paragraph (c), but this shall not preclude 
the subsequent redesignation of the State 
at any time upon thirty days notice to the 
Governor and publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister in accordance with this paragraph, and 
any State may be designated upon such no- 
tice and publication at any time after the 
period specified in this paragraph whether 
or not the State has theretofore been desig- 
nated upon the Secretary determining that 
it is not effectively enforcing requirements at 
least equal to those imposed under titles I 
and IV. 

(4) The Secretary shall promptly upon en- 
actment of the Wholesome Meat Act and 
periodically thereafter, but at least annually, 
review the requirements, including the en- 
forcement thereof, of the several States not 
designated under this paragraph (c), with 
respect to the slaughter, and the preparation, 
storage, handling and distribution of car- 
casses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products, of such animals, and inspection of 
such operations, and annually report thereon 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
in the report required under section 17 of 
the Wholesome Meat Act. 

„d) As used in this section, the term 
‘State’ means any State (including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) or organized 
territory.” 

Sec. 16. Said Act is hereby further amended 
by adding after title III thereof, the following 
new sections as: 

“TITLE IV—AUXILIARY PROVISIONS 

“Sec, 401. The Secretary may (for such pe- 
riod, or indefinitely, as he deems n 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act) refuse 
to provide, or withdraw, inspection service 
under title I of this Act with respect to any 
establishment if he determines, after oppor- 
tunity for a hearing is accorded to the ap- 
plicant for, or recipient of, such service, that 
such applicant or recipient is unfit to en- 
gage in any business requiring inspection 
under title I because the applicant or re- 
cipient or anyone responsibly connected with 
the applicant or recipient, has been con- 
victed, in any Federal or State court, of (1) 
any felony, or (2) more than one violation 
of any law, other than a felony, based upon 
the acquiring, handling, or distributing of 
unwholesome, mislabeled, or deceptively 
packaged food or upon fraud in connection 
with transactions in food. This section shall 
not affect in any way other provisions of this 
Act for withdrawal of inspection services 
under title I from establishments failing to 
maintain sanitary conditions or to destroy 
condemned carcasses, parts, meat or meat 
food products. 

“For the purpose of this section a person 
shall be deemed to be responsibly con- 
nected with the business if he was a partner, 
officer, director, holder, or owner of 10 per 
centum or more of its voting stock or em- 
ployee in a managerial or executive capacity. 

“The determination and order of the Sec- 
retary with respect thereto under this sec- 
tion shall be final and conclusive unless the 
affected applicant for, or recipient of, in- 
spection service files application for judicial 
review within thirty days after the effective 
date of such order in the appropriate court 
as provided in section 404. Judicial review of 
any such order shall be upon the record upon 
which the determination and order are based. 

“Src. 402. Whenever any carcass, part of a 
carcass, meat or meat food product of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or other 
equines, or any product exempted from the 
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definition of a meat food product, or any 
dead, dying, disabled, or diseased cattle, 
sheep, swine, goat, or equine is found by any 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
upon any premises where it is held for pur- 
poses of, or during or after distribution in, 
commerce or otherwise subject to title I or 
II of this Act, and there is reason to believe 
that any such article is adulterated or mis- 
branded and is capable of use as human 
food, or that it has not been inspected, in 
violation of the provisions of title I of this 
Act or of any other Federal law or the laws 
of any State or Territory, or the District ot 
Columbia, or that such article or animal 
has been or is intended to be, distributed 
in violation of any such provisions, it may 
be detained by such representative for a 
period not to exceed twenty days, pending 
action under section 403 of this Act or noti- 
fication of any Federal, State, or other gov- 
ernmental authorities having jurisdiction 
over such article or animal, and shall not be 
moved by any person, firm, or corporation 
from the place at which it is located when 
so detained, until released by such repre- 
sentative. All official marks may be required 
by such representative to be removed from 
such article or animal before it is released 
unless it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that the article or animal is eligi- 
ble to retain such marks, 

“Sec. 408. (a) Any carcass, part of a carcass, 
meat or meat food product of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules or other equines, 
or any dead, dying, disabled, or diseased cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, goat, or equine, that is 
being transported in commerce or otherwise 
subject to title I or II of this Act, or is held 
for sale in the United States after such trans- 
portation, and that (1) is or has been pre- 
pared, sold, transported, or otherwise dis- 
tributed or offered or received for distribu- 
tion in violation of this Act, or (2) is capable 
of use as human food and is adulterated or 
misbranded, or (3) in any other way is in 
violation of this Act, shall be Mable to be 
proceeded against and seized and condemned, 
at any time, on a libel of information in any 
United States district court or other proper 
court as provided in section 404 of this Act 
within the jurisdiction of which the article 
or animal is found. If the article or animal 
is condemned it shall, after entry of the 
decree, be disposed of by destruction or sale 
as the court may direct and the proceeds, if 
sold, less the court costs and fees, and stor- 
age and other proper expenses, shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, but 
the article or animal shall not be sold con- 
trary to the provisions of this Act, or the 
laws of the jurisdiction in which it is sold: 
Provided, That upon the execution and de- 
livery of a good and sufficient bond condi- 
tioned that the article or animal shall not 
be sold or otherwise disposed of contrary to 
the provisions of this Act, or the laws of the 
jurisdiction in which disposal is made, the 
court may direct that such article or animal 
be delivered to the owner thereof subject to 
such superyision by authorized representa- 
tives of the Secretary as is necessary to insure 
compliance with the applicable laws. When 
a decree of condemnation is entered against 
the article or animal and it is released under 
bond, or destroyed, court costs and fees, and 
storage and other proper expenses shall be 
awarded against the person, if any, inter- 
vening as claimant of the article or animal. 
The proceedings of such libel cases shall con- 
form, as nearly as may be, to the proceedings 
in admiralty, except that either party may 
demand trial by jury of any issue of fact 
joined in any case, and all such proceedings 
shall be at the suit of and in the name of 
the United States. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
in no way derogate from authority for con- 
demnation or seizure conferred by other 
provisions of this Act, or other laws. 

“Sec. 404. The United States district courts, 
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the District Court of Guam, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, the highest court 
of American Samoa, and the United States 
courts of the other Territories, are vested 
with jurisdiction specifically to enforce, and 
to prevent and restrain violations of, this 
Act, and shall have jurisdiction in all other 
Kinds of cases arising under this Act, ex- 
cept as provided in section 7(e) of this Act. 

“Sec, 405. Any person who forcibly assaults, 
resists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with any person while engaged in 
or on account of the performance of his of- 
ficial duties under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both. Whoever, in the 
commission of any such acts, uses a deadly 
or dangerous weapon, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. Whoever kills any person 
while engaged in or on account of the per- 
formance of his official duties under this 
Act shall be punished as provided under sec- 
tions 1111 and 1114 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

“Sec. 406. (a) Any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration who violates any provision of this Act 
for which no other criminal penalty is pro- 
vided by this Act shall upon conviction be 
subject to imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or both such imprisonment and fine; but 
if such violation involves intent to defraud, 
or any distribution or attempted distribution 
of an article that is adulterated (except as 
defined in section 1(m) (8) of this Act), such 
person, firm, or corporation shall be subject 
to imprisonment for not more than three 
years or a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
both: Provided, That no person, firm, or 
corporation, shall be subject to penalties 
under this section for receiving for transpor- 
tation any article or animal in violation of 
this Act if such receipt was made in good 
faith, unless such person, firm, or corpora- 
tion refuses to furnish on request of a rep- 
resentative of the Secretary the name and 
address of the person from whom he received 
such article or animal, and copies of all 
documents, if any there be, pertaining to the 
delivery of the article or animal to him. 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as requiring the Secretary to report for prose- 
cution or for the institution of libel or in- 
junction proceedings, minor violations of this 
Act whenever he believes that the public 
interest will be adequately served by a suit- 
able written notice of warning. 

“Sec. 407. For the efficient administration 
and enforcement of this Act, the provi- 
sions (including penalties) of sections 6, 8, 
9, and 10 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
create a Federal Trade Commission, to de- 
fine its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes’, approved September 26, 1914 (38 
Stat. 721-723, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 46, 48, 
49, and 50) (except paragraphs (c) through 
(h) of section 6 and the last paragraph of 
section 9), and the provisions of subsection 
409(1) of the Communications Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 1096, as amended; 47 U.S.C. 409(1)), 
are made applicable to the jurisdiction, pow- 
ers, and duties of the Secretary in admin- 
istering and enforcing the provisions of this 
Act and to any person, firm, or corporation 
with respect to whom such authority is ex- 
ercised, The Secretary, in person or by such 
agents as he may designate, may prosecute 
any inquiry to his duties under 
this Act in any part of the United States, and 
the powers conferred by said sections 9 and 
10 of the Act of September 26, 1914, as 
amended, on the district courts of the United 
States may be exercised for the purposes of 
this Act by any court designated in section 
404 of this Act. 

“Sec, 408. Requirements within the scope 
of this Act with respect to premises, facili- 
ties and operations of any establishment at 
which inspection is provided under title I 
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of this Act, which are in addition to, or dif- 
ferent than those made under this Act may 
not be imposed by any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, except that any 
such jurisdiction may impose recordkeep- 
ing and other requirements within the scope 
of section 202 of this Act, if consistent there- 
with, with respect to any such establish- 
ment. Marking, labeling, packaging, or in- 
gredient requirements in addition to, or 
different than, those made under this Act 
may not be imposed by any State or terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to articles prepared at any establish- 
ment under inspection in accordance with 
the requirements under title I of this Act, 
but any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia may, consistent with the re- 
quirements under this Act, exercise concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the Secretary over arti- 
cles required to be inspected under said title, 
for the purpose of preventing the distribu- 
tion for human food purposes of any such 
articles which are adulterated or misbranded 
and are outside of such an establishment, or, 
in the case of imported articles which are not 
at such an establishment, after their entry 
into the United States. This Act shall not 
preclude any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from making requirement 
or taking other action, consistent with this 
Act, with respect to any other matters regu- 
lated under this Act. 

“Sec. 409. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, including section 902(b) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 392 (a)), the provisions of this Act 
shall not derogate from any authority con- 
ferred by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act prior to enactment of the Whole- 
some Meat Act. 

“(b) The detainer authority conferred by 
section 402 of this Act shall apply to any 
authorized representative of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for purposes 
of the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act with respect to any carcass, 
part thereof, meat, or meat food product of 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or equines that 
is outside any premises at which inspection 
is being maintained under this Act, and for 
such purposes the first reference to the Sec- 
retary in section 402 shall be deemed to refer 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“Sec. 410. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 17. The Secretary shall annually report 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate with 
respect to the slaughter of animals subject to 
this Act, and the preparation, storage, han- 
dling and distribution of carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products, of such 
animals, and inspection of establishments 
operated in connection therewith, including 
the operations under and effectiveness of this 
Act. 

Sec. 18. The provisions relating to equine 
meat and meat food products beginning with 
the phrase “And, hereafter,” under the head- 
ing “BUREAU or ANIMAL INDUSTRY” and the 
subheading “MEAT INSPECTION, BUREAU OF ANI- 
MAL INDUSTRY:” in the Act approved July 24, 
1919, entitled An Act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty” (41 Stat. 241; 21 U.S. O. 
96), and paragraph (b) of section 306 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 689, as amended; 
19 U.S.C. 1306 (b)) are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 19. If any provision of this Act or of 
the amendments made hereby or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circumstances 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the Act and the remaining amendments 
and of the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 
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Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective 
upon enactment except as provided in para- 
graphs (a) through (d): 

(a) The provisions of paragraph (b) (1) 
and (c) of section 10 and the provisions of 
section 20 of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act, as amended by sections 7 and 10 of this 
Act, and the provisions of section 18 of this 
Act repealing paragraph (b) of section 306 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, shall become effec- 
tive upon the expiration of sixty days after 
enactment hereof. 

(b) The provisions of title I of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act, as amended by this 
Act, shall become effective with respect to 
equines (other than horses) and their car- 
casses and parts thereof, meat, and meat 
food products thereof upon the expiration 
of sixty days after enactment hereof. 

(c) Section 11 of this Act, amending sec- 
tion 23 of the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
shall become effective upon the expiration 
of sixty days after enactment hereof. 

(d) Section 204 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, as added ba section 14 of this 
Act, shall become effective upon the expira- 
tion of sixty days after enactment hereof. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further business this after- 
noon—that is, no voting; but I do wish 
to reiterate to the Senate that there is 
a very strong possibility there will be 
votes on Monday ne: 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, unauthor- 
ized personnel are now on the floor of 
the Senate making for confusion, which 
makes it impossible to hear what the 
majority leader just said, Could we not 
have the Chamber cleared? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All such 
personnel will leave the Chamber imme- 
diately and the Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
order that there will be no confusion 
as to what I said, the pending business 
is the so-called Federal Meat Inspection 
Act, reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There will be no further voting today, 
but it is the opinion of the joint leader- 
ship that there is a very, very strong 
possibility of votes on Monday, not only 
on the pending business, but also on 
other measures. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, when 
does the Senator expect to bring up the 
postal rate and pay raise bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On Tuesday next, 
to be followed by the military pay raise. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 33 
years ago that I voted for the original 
social security bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

During those intervening years, the 
program has been improved but, also, a 
great deal of mischief has been wrought. 

I voted for the bill today to commit 
it to the tender keeping of the conference 
committee, so that at least some of this 
mischief can be undone. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I would 
have been glad to vote for the bill to- 
day, under other circumstances. 

I regret, however, that this Thanks- 
giving turkey” had so much stuffing in 
it that it could not possibly absorb it. 

I think that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. W1ILLIAMs] correctly stated the 
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matter when he said that the benefits 
under the bill, swollen as it is, may be 
twice what they should be, to be financed 
by the financing arrangement provided 
by the bill. 

Mr. President, I regret that the bill 
got into such shape. I wish my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], well in conference. I hope he 
will bring back a bill more like the one 
that was reported by his committee or, 
hopefully, more like the one that came 
over to us from the other body. I shall 
certainly be glad to support it if it is in 
reasonable proportions and if it is not 
so swollen by proposed benefits and with- 
out appropriate means to finance it. I 
think that as passed, it is impossible to 
do that. I hope that the bill will come 
8 in good shape, so that I can support 
t. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I do be- 
lieve that one bit of explanation is due. 
As I have said repeatedly, the social se- 
curity bill is a landmark bill. It provides 
some benefits which are necessary. 

With all due respect to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], this tur- 
key is not overstuffed. For some people, 
it is going to be a pretty thin Thanks- 
giving, when all they are going to re- 
ceive is less than $1,000 a year to live 
on. 

Congress has been very meager in 
taking care of the country’s elderly peo- 
ple. At the same time, repeated efforts 
‘are made on the floor of the Senate for 
all kinds of expensive ideas and pro- 
‘grams which contribute little to the man 
on the street and children and the el- 
‘derly. We voted $70 billion for military 
appropriations. The total cost of the 
social security bill will be less than one- 
‘half of the year’s cost of the war in Viet- 
nam. That puts into proper perspective 
exactly how much priority we are giving 
to the old people of America, our own 
People, and how we are neglecting the 
business of America while we are pre- 
occupied with a war that is taking place 
10,000 miles from home. 

I hope and pray that that war will be 
brought to an end and that we will ful- 
fill the mandate for the Great Society 
programs, which the country had a 
chance to vote on in 1964, 

The 1964 campaign was very definite- 
ly fought and decided on the issue which 
was decided on the floor of the Senate 
and voted upon today. 

As Senators will recall, there were two 
great symbols in that campaign. One was 
the tearing up of the social security 
cards. Thank goodness we did not tear 
them up today. We made the social secu- 
rity system stronger. The other symbol 
was portrayed so vividly upon my mem- 
ory, that of the little girl picking a daisy, 
with a background of mushroom clouds. 
We had the decision to make as to 
whether or not we were going into a 
military escalation, a military involve- 
ment overseas, taking the young people 
of America, taking the dollars of Amer- 
ica, taking the treasure of America. 
Were we going to follow the designs of 
what we and the Democratic Party char- 
acterized as a trigger-happy candidate, 
or were we going to follow peaceful pur- 
suits, a doctrine of the affirmation of life, 
and not of death, an affirmation of peace, 
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and not of war, an affirmation of hope, 
and not of despair? And these were ques- 
tions for the old people, too. And the 
people of America overwhelmingly said 
that the issue was clearly drawn, and 
they voted the greatest mandate for 
peace that this Nation has ever shown. 
President Johnson was given a mandate 
for peaceful pursuits and for the Great 
Society programs. 

Now we are seeing daily the necessity 
for cutting back on Great Society pro- 
grams. Thank goodness, we did not cut 
this social security program back. I was 
the one who advocated the administra- 
tion policy. I advocated the policy sent 
here by President Johnson. I was the 
one who introduced the amendments in 
committee for that policy. I introduced 
those amendments for the President. I 
am not ashamed of what he had to say. 
I just wish he had followed through on 
the full mandate. I want him to continue 
policies and programs for his announced 
Great Society. I encourage him in this. 

I find it very regrettable when we see 
posters throughout the Nation asking the 
people of the Nation to turn over pennies 
and dimes for retarded children, when 
this Congress authorized what it did for 
the benefit of retarded children. But we 
say now we cannot provide the money 
for that purpose, because of the Vietnam 
war. Fifteen million dollars is what we 
spent last year. We should have spent 
$30 million by the mandate that was 
given. That is not very much. That is 
about what 8 hours of the war in Viet- 
nam costs us. But that is judged to be 
too expensive, and we cut back for the 
mental retardation facilities to about a 
half day’s cost of the war. 

I think it is very important for the 
people of the United States to under- 
stand what the Senate has done today. 
It has reaffirmed the mandate for peace 
made in 1964. Let us show that we want 
to turn this Christmastide into a pageant 
for peace, not a theater of war. I would 
like to have us return to the doctrines of 
peace. 

With due respect for General West- 
moreland, more people have been killed 
in Vietnam while he has been telling us 
about the great victories in that war. The 
most serious battle of that war has been 
going on over there in the meantime. We 
have given him every dollar he has asked 
for. We have put no strings on the ap- 
propriations. This Congress has not told 
him in what direction he shall fight the 
war. He has a right to bomb as he wants. 
This Congress has not put any strings 
on its appropriations. 

I think this is a time when we should 
see the true picture. This is a time when 
a great deal of soul searching must go on. 
Thank goodness that the Senate did not 
turn its back on the old people of Amer- 
ica. 

I hope we will get on with the business 
of America. We have forgotten Ameri- 
cans. We have forgotten them because 
of something called Vietnam, because of 
a man called Ho Chi Minh, as if Ho Chi 
Minh is going to come to the doors of 
San Francisco tomorrow morning. They 
say we have a war with China. There is 
no war with China that I know of. For 
26 years they have been fighting there. 
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Probably there are some Chinese help- 
ing them, but we have half a million of 
our own people there. The populations 
of North and South Vietnam are about 
even. We have a half million of the best 
trained American troops there, all of 
our technology, all of our planes, all of 
the money of the greatest, most powerful 
nation in the world. Yet, some way, we 
do not seem to be able to win, because it 
is not that kind of war. 

Month after month after month we 
see the American casualty lists from 
South Vietnam amounting to more than 
the casualty lists of the South Viet- 
namese themselves. 

These are questions on which the Sec- 
retary of State should come and discuss 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman, I do not ex- 
cuse the Foreign Relations Committee 
for not demanding that he come and 
testify publicly before the people who 
have a vital interest in the security of 
this country. What excuse is there for 
him to say, “I cannot tell the Senators 
of the United States in public session 
what this war is all about“? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator to yield first. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. I yield first to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I made reference to him, and he 
may want to answer that comment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to reply to the Senator’s statement 
with regard to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Since he made a similar re- 
quest or statement some time ago, the 
committee itself met in executive session 
with the Secretary of State and we dis- 
cussed for nearly 3 hours his coming be- 
fore the committee in public session. He 
took it under advisement. He did not 
want to make a decision at that time. 
This was about 2 weeks ago. He said 
he would notify the committee very 
promptly thereafter as to his decision as 
to whether he could come or not. 

Then he called me again on Sunday 
night and said he regretted not being able 
to make a decision as to whether he 
should come in public session. He said he 
would need more time to make up his 
mind and make his decision. He did not 
make an absolute promise, but he inti- 
mated that at the beginning of the next 
week he would let the committee know 
if he would come in public session. 

I want to state to the Senator from 
Indiana that, as a constitutional matter, 
I do not believe my committee can force 
the Secretary of State to come in public 
session. He is an official appointed by 
the President, and I think under the 
constitutional principle of the division of 
powers he is immune to subpena to come 
before the committee. 

I have done everything I can. This is 
the third or fourth time we have asked 
him to come. At the last meeting, al- 
though there are some members of the 
committee who do not believe he should 
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come, but I believe the majority does; 
I am confident the majority believes he 
should come to a public session, as I be- 
lieve he should, to explain this policy. 
I believe it would be to his own interest, 
to the country’s interest, and certainly 
to the committee’s interest, if he would 
come. So I do not think the committee 
has been delinquent in its efforts to get 
the Secretary to come before it in public 
session. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is about all I 
have to say about that. 

Let me add this word. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with one idea of the Senator 
from Indiana, with particular reference 
to some of the comments that have been 
made with regard to this bill as if this 
bill was the reason for the deficit, or a 
primary reason for a deficit, a disarray, 
a dislocation of not only our economy 
but that of Great Britain. 

Yesterday afternoon someone made a 
powerful speech about calling our atten- 
tion to the collapse, practically, of the 
economy of Great Britain and intimating 
the social security bill is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons. 

I only wish to agree with the Senator 
from Indiana that this is not a very ac- 
curate sense of perspective. I think the 
war in Vietnam is the primary cause of 
the difficulties we are confronting, both 
social and economic, in this country, and 
also contributes to the dislocation of the 
economies of other countries. 

This prognostication about Great Brit- 
ain is very ominous to me, because if we 
follow the imperial example of Great 
Britain, it will not be too long before we 
will be in exactly the same position. It 
will not be because of social security; 
it will be because of our stupid policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in just 
one moment. Before I yield, I say to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I understand the persistence 
with which he has insisted upon the at- 
tention of the Nation being focused on 
the fact that the Secretary of State has 
not appeared publicly and explained that 
high and noble purpose, which the Amer- 
ican people have a right to hear ex- 
plained before they send their young 
men to die. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, but I do think it 
is necessary for the Secretary of State 
to explain, and publicly explain, to this 
Nation what the war is all about. 

We have seen their staged public dis- 
plays throughout the country, in front of 
their own klieg lights, on their own plat- 
forms. In some cases there are patsy 
questions, served like a softball so that 
they can hit it straight out in left field. 

I do not care how many appearances 
like that they make, even at Indiana 
University; if the Secretary of State 
wants to come to my State and make 
statements, he may do so. Whether he 
wants to answer the questions of stu- 
dents is his own business. 

But it is my opinion that good faith re- 
quires, if he does that, if he goes out to 
the highways and byways and speaks to 
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the public, he ought also to appear pub- 
licly before that responsible group who 
have been elected to public office, who 
want to be able to tell their constituents 
exactly what the Secretary of State 
means when he says thus and so. He will 
testify in public in the presence of every- 
body else; I think it is only fair to Amer- 
ican mothers, wives, and sweethearts, 
only fair to the people of this Nation, that 
he appear to shed some light on this defi- 
nite area of anxiety. They may say as 
often as they wish that it should be ob- 
vious to the country what we are doing 
there; but I say that all America is 
asking why, and asking why in increas- 
ing numbers. 

I yield to my friend from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Adverting, if I may, to the social se- 
curity bill—because that is the subject 
on which the able Senator from Indiana 
began his remarks—I ask him whether 
he is of the impression that the financ- 
ing portion of the bill is anything like 
adequate to cover the commitments made 
by the portions of the bill that create 
benefits with a very lavish hand. 

Mr. HARTKE. I certainly do. If the 
distinguished Senator will look on page 
9 of the Social Security Amendments of 
1967, if he has any faith in the actuary— 
who has been here for years, even 
through the Republican administra- 
tion—as I pointed out in my remarks 
earlier, before the passage of the bill, not 
alone is the financing adequate, but by 
1972, will exceed the needed amount by 
$8.6 billion, with a whole year’s pay- 
ments in reserve. 

The prosperity of America has made 
such an increase possible. All one has to 
do is look at it. This year alone, as pro- 
vided by the Finance Committee, we will 
have contributions of $31.2 billion. How 
much of that money will be put into peo- 
ple’s pockets? We are going to put in 
their pockets $29 billion. The arithmetic 
i very simple—a difference of $2.2 bil- 

on. 

I argued in the committee that it was 
too much. This bill is overfinanced. There 
is no question about it. No insurance 
company could competitively stay in 
business, if it were managed in the same 
way this bill is being run, because it 
would have priced itself out of the mar- 
ket. We are collecting too much in ex- 
cess of what we need. 

There is no reason why a man work- 
ing on a factory assembly line, or his em- 
ployer, should be required to pay money 
into the fund beyond what is necessary 
to pay for the benefits to be received. 
That was the original concept of social 
security, and that is the concept under 
which it should be operated now. But 
here, for the first time in the history of 
the social security law, there is an at- 
tempt to make it an instrument of fiscal 
policy, so that the Treasury could bor- 
row money from the social security 
fund—which is legal—at a lower interest 
rate than available in the marketplace, 
to finance the war in Vietnam. 

Whether you approve or disapprove of 
the war is immaterial; it has to be paid 
for, and this is one way they seek to do it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I say that I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s brief answer, and 
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I must say that so far as I am informed, 
the machinery to finance social security 
10 W to finance, not the original 

Mr. HARTKE. In what year? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am talking about 
the swollen bill which we have just 
passed, and which has been inflated by 
dozens of amendments. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is one more 
question I wish to ask the Senator, if I 
may, and I hope he will be at least equal- 
ly brief in answering that one. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator supported ardently the Presi- 
dent’s bill for the social security im- 
provements. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor feels that this bill which we have 
just passed has even the remotest re- 
semblance to the President’s request? 

Mr, HARTKE. It certainly does. If the 
Senator wishes to go through the whole 
measure, I can go through the entire bill. 
I sat there through most of it; I think my 
attendance before that committee was 
as good as anybody else’s. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
anyone who wants to read this bill, and 
reads the President’s request, is bound 
to come to the conclusion that this bill 
is no more like the President’s bill than 
day is like night; and that, to the con- 
trary, this is an extremely swollen bill, 
with numerous provisions in it which 
cannot be financed, and which I hope 
will be cut out in conference, so we 
will have a reasonable approach to this 
program, because I do not want to see 
our old people persuaded that they have 
something they have not got, or that 
Congress has done something for them 
which it has not done, because here is 
a bill which is not properly financed, 
which could not stand under its own 
weight, and which I hope will come back, 
under the able leadership of the Senator 
from Louisiana, out of conference in a 
much better form, so that we may sup- 
port it and say to our elderly friends, 
“We have given you something that is 
meaningful, because we have provided 
for the payment of the additional bene- 
fits which we are voting.” 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I just 
want to say that I am sure the Senator 
from Florida is persuaded by somebody, 
some place, that there is a great dis- 
crepancy between this bill and the Pres- 
ident’s message. I know that the Presi- 
dent himself would say that this bill, in 
its main propositions, is identical to the 
message which he sent. 

It calls for a 15-percent increase, 
across the board, and calls for a mini- 
mum benefit of $70 a month, as recom- 
mended by the President. 

It calls for an increase in benefits for 
those over the age of 72, as recommended 
by the President. 

It calls for fairness in treatment of re- 
tirees for disability, the same over the 
age of 52 as over the age of 67, as rec- 
ommended by the President. 

The basic provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s message are incorporated in the 
Finance Committee bill. The House of 
Representatives cut it back to 12 per- 
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ae and cut the minimum payment to 
0. 

The House bill was short of what the 
President had recommended, This, in all 
substantial respects, is exactly the same 
as what the President recommended. 

As to the financing, the financing pro- 
vided in this bill, not taking into con- 
sideration last night, which is not ma- 
terial in the long run—even though the 
Senator may think so, it is no. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean that the amendments we passed 
last night can be brushed off without any 
consideration? 

Mr. HARTKE. In most cases that is 
right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. The financing, as rec- 
ommended by the President, called for 
a surplus of collections over expenditures 
of $300 million. The financing of this 
bill, even though I did not approve of 
it, calls for a surplus of collections over 
expenditures of $2,100 million—some 
$1,800 million more in excess than the 
President recommended. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. So if Senators think 
that is fiscally responsible—which I 
think is fiscally irresponsible, to collect 
more than you need in a social security 
fund—but if that is the Senators’ defini- 
tion of fiscal responsibility, this Finance 
Committee bill, according to that defini- 
tion, is $1,800 million more fiscally re- 
sponsible than the message the Presi- 
dent sent down here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, what 
did the Senator mean in his earlier 
statement when he said: “This bill was 
too much.” Those were the words he 
Mr. HARTKE. I said there is too much 
money in the bill. There is too much 
collection of money. We are taking from 
the employers and employees more than 
we should take. We are telling the em- 
ployers and employees they should put 
in more money. In the financing of this 
bill we are to go back to every employer 
and employee in America and say, “We 
want to tax you more than is necessary.” 

That is what this bill has done. How- 
ever, I could not persuade the Finance 
Committee or some of the Senators to 
whom I spoke. However, this is a fact. 

By the year 1972 we will have $8.6 bil- 
lion more in the trust fund than we will 
be paying out in benefits in that year 
alone, plus 1 year in reserve. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator did do a good deal about this 
particular matter. Did not the bill from 
the Finance Committee provide for a 
surplus of over $4 billion? 

Mr. HARTKE. This was the original 
adoption. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the Senator 
did succeed in cutting that. 

Mr. HARTKE. It was more than $5 
billion in excess. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator did 
succeed in cutting down the surplus 
above the payments of about $2.1 billion. 

he HARTKE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. He did cut that in 
about half, 

Mr. HARTKE. The purpose of the 
Finance Committee was that they were 
going to put a slush fund in there of $5 
billion so that the Treasury could go over 
and borrow that money. That was the 
argument. There is no dispute about it. 
There is no dispute about the fact that 
we need money to finance the bill. 

They said that we needed to take the 
money out of the economy and that this 
would be the way to take the money out 
of the economy. 

This was the argument of the ranking 
minority member, and it was the argu- 
ment, for a while, even of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
state the present accumulated surplus in 
the social security fund? 

Mr. HARTKE. The accumulated sur- 
plus was $29 billion for last year after 
payments of $25 billion, which means 
that there was a surplus of $4 billion. 

Ac FULBRIGHT. Accumulated sur- 
plus. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That means that 
over a period that much more has been 
collected in its accounts than has been 
paid out. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want the Senator 
from Florida to be convinced. He seems 
to intimate that this whole program is 
spending more in benefits than has been 
collected either in the past or at the 
present. 

1 HARTKE. The Senator is exactly 
ght. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. However, if I un- 
derstood the experts and the staff and 
others correctly, that just is not so. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
Arkansas is exactly right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas underestimates his friend, the 
Senator from Florida. 

The Senator from Florida knows the 
entire situation in that pool. 

I know that the past and present pur- 
pose is to keep in that fund enough to 
cover a year’s payments, 

I know that does not approach the de- 
gree of safety actuarially that is required 
of insurance companies and others. This 
is an insurance program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And I am well advised 
about the program. I know that with 
all of the amendments stuck on the bill, 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana says can be brushed off, 
these are amendments that cannot be 
financed by the bill. 

The Senator from Florida is not willing 
to vote for a bill that has an accumu- 
lation of all those amendments. And he 
cannot see how any other Senator would 
vote for it. 

These were amendments that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has admitted have to 
be brushed off. Well, we cannot brush 
off the action of a great body like the 
Senate of the United States in solemnly 
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voting funds which they know cannot be 
paid and which they know are not going 
to be paid. 

The Senator from Florida is not going 
to vote for such a bill. When the bill 
goes to the House, I hope it will brush 
off—and those were the words of the 
Senator from Indiana, and they are very 
accurate words—a lot of the amend- 
ments in conference. I will then be glad 
to vote for that bill. However, I will not 
be on record as promising the old people 
something which cannot be done. 

The Senator from Arkansas knows 
that it cannot be done. And the Sena- 
tor from Indiana knows that it cannot 
be done. 

The Senator from Indiana speaks of 
these amendments as amendments that 
will have to be brushed off. Let us brush 
them off, but we ought to have brushed 
them off and defeated them before we 
put them in the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I thank the 
able Senator for yielding. 

I compliment and congratulate the 
able senior Senator from Indiana for the 
contribution he has made to the consid- 
eration and to the writing of the social 
security bill which has just passed. 

I concur in large part with the state- 
ments the able Senator has made with 
respect to the financing. I believe that 
the actuarial experts of the Social Se- 
curity Administration will confirm the 
statements of the Senator from Indiana. 

It is a matter of judgment as to 
whether it is wise to levy a tax to provide 
revenue somewhat in excess of antici- 
pated benefit payments. 

I leaned toward a resolution of that 
doubt in favor of a surplus in the social 
security trust fund. 

I wish to add that it is now my feel- 
ing that we have levied taxes upon pay- 
rolls to the maximum feasible extent. 
Benefits added hereafter, in my present 
view, to the extent they cannot be funded 
by taxes provided in the pending bill, 
should be financed from the general 
revenue. 

But the primary purpose for which I 
rose was to make some comments upon 
the criticism which the Senator has 
leveled against the Committee on For- 
eign Relations for not insisting upon the 
appearance of the Secretary of State in 
public session with respect to the policy 
of the U.S. Government in Southeast 
Asia. 

In part, I believe the action of the com- 
mittee is subject to question; and unless 
it pursues the issue, it will be subject to 
criticism. The able chairman of the com- 
mittee has related to us the repeated 
efforts which he has made to secure the 
appearance of the Secretary of State at 
a public session of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. This is well and good. 

I should like to relate to the Senator 
that prior to the Secretary’s recent ap- 
pearance in executive session with the 
committee on this subject, I had intro- 
duced a motion in the committee which 
would have directed the chairman to 
communicate with President Johnson the 
committee’s concern over this threatened 
break in communication between the 
Executive and the U.S. Senate on this 
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critical issue. It was my view then, from 
expressions around the committee table, 
that a majority would have voted in 
favor of my motion. 

The distinguished majority leader sug- 
gested that Secretary Rusk be invited 
to appear before the committee in execu- 
tive session, to discuss the advisability of 
a public hearing. Thereupon, I withdrew 
my motion. I thought the suggestion of 
the distinguished majority leader to be 
preferable, because it is better that we 
preserve this comity; and if it can be pre- 
served without one branch pressing its 
rights and duties and prerogatives on 
the other, that is good. 

The session with the Secretary was 
very satisfactory, at the conclusion of 
which, as the chairman of the committee 
has related, the Secretary said he would 
advise the committee promptly. There 
was no definition of that term. 

I had intended on Monday of this 
week to communicate with the chair- 
man, requesting a further meeting of the 
committee, to renew my motion, the com- 
mittee not having heard from the Secre- 
tary of State. However, as the chairman 
has related, on Sunday night the Secre- 
tary of State communicated with him by 
telephone, and in effect requested some 
additional time in which to reach a deci- 
sion. Therefore, I further withheld the 
motion. 

I wish to say that this is not a decision 
which is the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State. This is an issue in which 
the President of the United States and 
the U.S. Senate have a constitutional re- 
sponsibility. The Constitution places the 
Senate and the President in a position of 
limited partnership with respect to this 
Nation’s foreign affairs and the conduct 
of its policy. I need not enumerate the 
constitutional responsibilities and powers 
of the Senate—advice and consent, use 
of Armed Forces, confirmation, ratifica- 
tion, and so forth. 

So I should like to say to the able Sen- 
ator that I would not be satisfied with a 
negative decision of the Secretary of 
State. If there is to be a breakdown in 
public communication—such communi- 
cation being essential in a democracy— 
between the President and the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I want the responsibility placed 
where it belongs. I do not anticipate an 
unfavorable reply from the Secretary of 
State, because I believe President John- 
son is fully aware of the responsibility to 
the people with which not only he, as 
President, is charged, but also with which 
the U.S. Senate is charged by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to make one 
comment? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
that the President of the United States 
has been unaware of this controversy for 
weeks? Why has the President remained 
silent? The American people have been 
entitled to have President Johnson order 
the Secretary of State before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator has put the responsibility 
where it belongs—on the doorstep of the 
White House, But I do not share the view 
of the Senator from Tennessee, if I in- 
terpret his remarks correctly, that we 
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should wait any longer for the President. 
The President should have acted a long 
time ago in regard to a basic constitu- 
tional issue—that is, whether or not a 
Cabinet officer will be allowed to refuse 
to come before a legislative committee of 
Congress and testify in public. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as I have 
said, it has appeared to me that patience 
on the part of the Senate might be the 
better part of wisdom. Surely, there must 
be an end to that practice. But I believe 
that the ultimate preservation of the 
equation, preserving the vitality of com- 
munication in the public interest, is the 
most important objective here. 

I started to comment about responsi- 
bility to the public and President John- 
son’s awareness of that responsibility. 
What greater issue is there than that of 
peace or war? What can be the subject 
of more vital debate than whether Amer- 
ican boys are being sent to fight and die 
for a cause in which our national secu- 
rity is truly involved? 

Now, it is good to communicate to the 
public on a one-way line, some commu- 
nication being better than none. It is 
better to communicate to the public ac- 
curately and fully, and this cannot be 
accomplished by a one-way line—al- 
though that is good insofar as it goes— 
but only by incisive examination of the 
issues. 

Yesterday, General Westmoreland ap- 
peared before the National Press Club 
and outlined the war strategy for all to 
read. Had a dissenter ventured to outline 
the military strategy for the next 2 years 
of the war in Vietnam, I wonder if some- 
one would not have raised the question 
whether this was an aid to the enemy. 

As I understand the general's state- 
ment, perhaps inadequately, we are ad- 
vised now that the plan for 1968 is an 
undertaking to liquidate the war in the 
northern part of Vietnam, and to en- 
courage the South Vietnamese Army 
then to take over the major part of re- 
sponsibility in that area. Whether this 
comtemplated role can be described as 
a holding operation or pacification I am 
not sure. But then, after 1968, as I read 
the strategy, it is for the U.S. Army to 
plunge heavily into the essentially civil 
war portion of the war in the delta, 
where we are advised that almost 100 
percent of the enemy is not North Viet- 
namese but indigenous people of South 
Vietnam who have for years been in 
strife, or civil war, with the Government 
in Saigon. 

I did not rise to discuss the strategy 
which General Westmoreland outlined. 
Whether this is a wise course I do not 
wish to question at this time. I only make 
the point that communication is being 
had with the American people, but it is 
on a one-way line. 

Members of the U.S. Senate, who are 
versed in the history of the area, of the 
people involved, who are conversant with 
the conferences, the background infor- 
mation, who have seen some of the 
cables, and who have been privy to much 
of the confidential information, could 
subject advocates of the policies to an 
examination of those policies, not con- 
tentiously, I hope, but with probity and 
incisiveness in order to arrive at a wise 
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policy on which the American people 
could unify. 

Mr. President, what this country 
needs is unity and a policy; unity and 
a wise policy. How do we achieve that 
in a democracy? By one-way communi- 
cation? I do not think so. Unless we can 
achieve unity through the educational 
process, through public understanding, 
through debate, through public analysis 
of policies and objectives, then that unity 
is not achievable except by methods 
which are not consistent with the tradi- 
tions of America. 

Mr. President, a few days ago Pres- 
ident Johnson held a press conference 
in which, in response to a question, he 
said the United States is resisting ag- 
gression in South Vietnam. 

The day before, I believe, I was in 
communication with a high administra- 
tion official. I inquired as to what is the 
organized military strength of the North 
Vietnamese military now in South Viet- 
nam. The answer was 55,000 troops. I 
asked him if the United States of Amer- 
ica did not have approximately 500,000 
troops there. That was affirmed. 

I asked: Under what circumstances 
could we have peace there, in light of 
this aggression which we are resisting? 
His answer was that if North Vietnam 
would withdraw its troops there can be 
peace. 

That sounds very well on a one-way 
communication to the American people. 
But I asked a second question: If North 
Vietnam would withdraw her 55,000 
troops, would the United States with- 
draw her 500,000 troops, and permit self- 
determination by the South Vietnamese. 
The answer was equivocal. 

I asked: If North Vietnam would with- 
draw her 55,000 troops, what portion of 
our 500,000 troops, or thereabouts, would 
we withdraw? Again the answer was 
equivocal. 

So, Mr. President, if 500,000 troops, 
with the great mobility we have, with 
our air power, with the overwhelming 
firepower we have, cannot in some way 
deal with 55,000 less-equipped, less- 
mobile troops, then there must be some 
other element present. There is. That 
other element is the civil war element; 
the civil strife that has long existed in 
South Vietnam, which, indeed, was pro- 
moted by the French during their oc- 
cupation, by the old strategy of dividing 
in order to rule or conquer. 

Mr. President, a statement which 
sounds plausible and may be accepted 
without question by many can be made 
to the American people on a one-way 
communication. However, there are many 
persons who will not accept bland state- 
ments. There can be no unity in this 
country until the Government of the 
United States is willing to discuss freely 
and openly with representatives of the 
American people before the American 
people in public session the great issue 
of war and peace. 

What are our objectives, long-range 
and intermediate, in Vietnam? Is this a 
worthy cause? Is it a cause in which our 
national security is vitally involved? For 
what lesser cause should we send our 
young men to fight and die? 

So, Mr. President, without making a 
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speech, which I surely had not intended 
to do, let me say to the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Indiana that 
unless the committee does press the issue 
his criticism will be well based. 

I concur in the patience of the chair- 
man—thus far. But, unless we have an 
answer next week, in the affirmative, I 
shall communicate with him, asking for 
a session of the committee to renew my 
motion. Once this issue is brought 
squarely to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, I am confident that with his de- 
votion to the principles of democracy, 
with his dedication to the precepts and 
the principles of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
his belief in the people’s right to know, 
this decision will not be left for the Sec- 
retary of State to make. I would not leave 
it just for the President to make. The 
Senate is not without its powers, just as 
it is not without its constitutional re- 
sponsibility and duty. 

I close by asking the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Indiana to be 
patient a little longer, but unless this 
public communication eventuates, then 
the committee and the Senate is subject 
to censure unless it presses the perform- 
ance of its duty which, in my view, is 
clearly constitutionally fixed. 

I thank the able Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to thank the 
able Senator from Tennessee. I quite 
concur with his statement that a great 
constitutional question is involved. 


THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE ARMY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
October 17 issue of the Washington 
Daily News published an article contain- 
ing certain charges leveled at the ca- 
pability of the South Vietnamese Army. 
This article alleged that a Member of the 
Senate complained that the United 
States was saddled with a military white 
elephant in Vietnam. 

Specifically he charged that— 

(1) Some American Intelligence officers 
estimate that as many as 30 per cent of the 
soldiers in the South Vietnamese Army are 
sympathizers or agents of the Viet Cong; 
(2) the South Vietnamese Army is riddled 
with corruption and inefficiency. 


After reading this piece in the Wash- 
ington paper I wrote Hon. Ellsworth 
Bunker, American Ambassador to Viet- 
nam, and asked if he had information 
to refute the above charges. I have re- 
cently received from our Embassy at 
Saigon a letter signed by the Chargé 
d’Affaires which indicates that the first 
charge is unfounded. With regard to the 
charge of corruption in the South Viet- 
namese Army, this letter points out that 
the Vietnamese have organized an in- 
spector general system similar to our 
own and have recently charged some 50 
officers of various ranks with corrupt 
activities. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to have 
this report from our Embassy and evin 
more pleased to see this defense of the 
South Vietmamese Army, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
SAIGON, 
November 14, 1967. 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THURMOND: In his absence, 
Ambassador Bunker has asked me to reply to 
your letter of October 18, 1967, requesting in- 
formation with which to refute charges 
against the South Vietnamese Army (ARVN). 

The allegation that “as many as 30 per- 
cent of the soldiers in the South Vietnamese 
Army are sympathizers or agents of the Viet 
Cong” is, in our opinion, unfounded. Our 
own intelligence and that of the South Viet- 
namese do not support any such allegation, 
and we believe that Viet Cong penetration of 
the ARVN is negligible. In a country with a 
history like Vietnam covert Viet Cong sym- 
pathizers may exist in many sectors, but we 
believe that the allegation is a gross exag- 
geration and highly misleading. 

As for the effectiveness of the ARVN, I 
believe their performance has not been ac- 
curately reported. American reporters tend 
to report the activities of American units in 
much greater detail than of Vietnamese 
units. A case in point is the recent victory at 
Loc Ninh, Binh Long Province, The U.S. press 
reported day after day the repulsion of re- 
peated enemy attacks, and gave the impres- 
sion that this was done by United States 
Forces. In fact, the military targets of the 
attack were the district headquarters and 
the Civilian Irregular Defense Group camp, 
both Vietnamese, with only a few American 
advisors. It was these establishments which 
repelled the enemy attacks, with heavy ene- 
my casualties. 

Major United States Forces were brought 
into the area to support the Vietnamese and 
give assurance that the Viet Cong could not 
gain control. The United States units were 
engaged in the later stages and inflicted heavy 
casualties on the enemy. The Vietnamese, 
however, merit equal credit with our own 
Forces in the great victory at Loc Ninh. 

Loc Ninh is not an isolated incident. The 
Vietnamese Armed Forces have engaged in 
Many successful operations, and their effec- 
tiveness is steadily improving. The number 
of unit operations has increased 27 percent 
in the first half of 1967 over the same period 
in 1966. The desertion rate has been reduced 
by 50 percent, and they are new capturing 
weapons at a rate of two for every one cap- 
tured by the enemy, whereas in the first half 
of 1966 weapons captured and lost were about 
even. 

As for charges of corruption, we need to 
find some sound perspective to examine them. 
Corruption exists to some degree everywhere, 
even in the United States. If corruption ex- 
ists in the Vietnamese Armed Forces, it has 
not prevented the effective military perform- 
ance of those forces. In any case, the Viet- 
namese have organized an Inspector Gen- 
eral system similar to our own, and have 
recently charged some 50 officers of various 
ranks with corrupt activities. They are try- 
ing to reduce corruption. 

If I can be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to write me. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. Locke, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 


EMBARGO OF CHROMITE SHIP- 
MENTS FROM RHODESIA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few remarks upon a most 
important subject; namely, the embargo 
of chromite shipments from Rhodesia. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
Treasury Department on November 14 
denied an application by the Foote Min- 
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eral Co. for a special license to import 
chrome ore from the company’s mines 
in Rhodesia. The effect of this denial, 
which appears to have been issued with 
the concurrence, even at the insistence, 
of the State Department, will be to de- 
stroy the Rhodesian mines and force us 
to become dependent upon the only other 
major supplier, the Soviet Union. 

I need hardly point out that the ele- 
ment chromium is cataloged as one of 
the most important strategic and critical 
materials. There is no known substitute 
for chromium in the production of stain- 
less steel and other sophisticated alloys. 
It is vital not only to our effort in Viet- 
nam, and to military and space pro- 
grams everywhere, but also to our general 
technological posture. Chromium is es- 
sential to all kinds of research and de- 
velopment. Without it, even peaceful 
progress would come to a halt. 

The only countries capabie of supply- 
ing in quantity high-grade chromium 
ore, or chromite as it is called, are Rho- 
desia and the Soviet Union. The John- 
son administration’s needless policy of 
embargoing chromite imports from Rho- 
desia under Executive Order 11322 means 
that we must rely more and more upon 
the Soviet Union for a technological life- 
line. The reliability of that lifeline may 
be judged somewhat by the fact that the 
Soviet Union has raised its prices for its 
1968 contracts by amounts up to and ex- 
ceeding 20 percent. Chrome ore prices, 
currently $30.50 to $33 per ton, have gone 
up to a range of $36.50 to $40 per ton. 

The grand absurdity of forcing U.S. 
suppliers to become dependent upon an 
enemy out to destroy us has been evi- 
dent for some time, but it was assumed 
that the policy was only intended as a 
temporary pressure tactic adopted pur- 
suant to an error in judgment. However, 
the denial of the Foote Mineral applica- 
tion introduces some wholly new ele- 
ments into the situation. These elements 
are: 

First. Foote Mineral is an American- 
owned company, and its Rhodesian 
mines are wholly owned by the Ameri- 
can company. 

Second. Foote asked for a special li- 
cense to bring in only a nominal amount 
of ore, that is, 40,000 tons per year. 

Third. This tonnage represents the 
output of minimal caretaker operations 
at its mines. Such operations are neces- 
sary to protect mine shafts and facings, 
and to hold together work crews and 
skilled technicians. The cost of keeping 
the mines open is $900,000 per year. 

Fourth. If the mines are abandoned 
and flooded, it would take 3 years and 
many millions of dollars to reopen them. 

Fifth. The United States has current 
stockpiles of chromite to last for 6 
months, the strategic stockpile has 
enough for only 2½ years. 

Thus it can be seen that the State 
Department’s embargo policy is hurting 
not only Rhodesia, but also an American 
company; moreover, it does not take 
much arithmetic to see that if these 
mines are forced to close, the United 
States would become wholly dependent 
for its supply of chromite for a period of 
many months, even years, upon its ma- 
jor political and military enemy. Even 
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as long as the embargo lasts, U.S. policy 
is depleting U.S. monetary reserves to 
pay increased Soviet prices and wind- 
fall profits. 

Since 1963, the production of stain- 
less steel in this country has increased 
from 1 million ingot tons to over 1.6 mil- 
lion ingot tons. Ferrochrome is a basic 
alloy in the production of stainless steel. 
Of particular significance in the manu- 
facture of ferrochromium is the chrome- 
iron ratio in the chromite. As Foote 
pointed out in its license application, the 
United States, indeed, the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere, produces practically no 
metallurgical grade chromite. In the 
Eastern Hemisphere, Turkey and India 
are the principal producers, besides 
Rhodesia and the Soviet Union. But 
neither Turkey nor other small producers 
can expand production quickly or eco- 
nomically. 

Foote Mineral Co. uses the produce of 
its own mines in its manufacturing proc- 
esses here in the United States. In apply- 
ing for an import license, Foote stated: 

Since 1916, the applicant has been engaged 
in the business of producing, processing and 
selling lithium minerals and chemicals, 
electrolytic manganese, lime, silicon metal, 
ferroalloys (including ferrochrome, ferro- 
silicon, and ferroyanadium) and metal based 
chemicals plus the mining of ores and the 
milling of uranium and vanadium concen- 
trates. 


Thus it can be seen that the policy of 
the State Department will have a direct 
effect on American industry. Foote, and 
other chrome producers, will be forced 
to use lower grade ores, with the attend- 
ant increase in costs, or pay ever-increas- 
ing prices to the Soviet Union for met- 
allurgical-grade ore for as long as the 
Soviet Union retains its desire to sell for 
hard currency. The result will be that 
our stainless steel industry will face a 
shortage of high grade alloy, or have to 
pay higher costs. 

The policy of the State Department 
obviously harms the United States at 
large more than Rhodesia. Moreover, an 
American firm will have to face signifi- 
cant losses simply because of State De- 
partment zealotry. Foote says in its 
application: 

The nature of the Company’s chromite 
mining techniques in Rhodesia is such that 
the closure of the principal mining shafts 
would be tantamount to the loss of the 
shafts, drives, and workings themselves. 


A key point in the issue is that Foote 
did not ask for an import license which 
would make a return to full production 
possible. Foote asked only to be allowed 
to import enough ore to keep the mines 
operating at the lowest possible level. 
Executive Order 11322 contains author- 
ity for such an exception. I believe that 
the State Department’s entire policy on 
Rhodesia is unreasonable; but its failure 
to grant even a minor exception for the 
sake of protecting American invest- 
ments, vital to U.S. defense, shows that 
its policy is shortsighted and vindictive. 

The State Department is engaged in a 
vendetta against Rhodesia, and against 
all the people in Rhodesia, black and 
white. Its cruelty is again evident in the 
facts presented by Foote: 

The company currently employs approxi- 
mately 1200 native employees and 27 Euro- 
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pean employees in its operations. The native 
population directly supported with clinics, 
schools, housing and food production, is esti- 
mated at approximately 5000 people. The 
major portion of these employees and their 
families are immigrants to Southern Rho- 
desia. It is believed that the community 
under the burden of sanctions cannot re- 
employ this population, and it is anticipated 
by our staff that the major portion of them 
will have to be deported against their will, 
primarily to Zambia and Malawi. 


Mr. President, I would like to point out 
one more way in which the State Depart- 
ment policy will directly affect American 
interests. It is already quite evident that 
the U.N. sanctions are being widely dis- 
regarded by the rest of the world, es- 
pecially when it is in the interest of 
many nations to do so. I deplore the 
hypocrisy of these nations. However, at 
least they are realistic enough to ignore 
them when their own vital interests are 
involved. Despite the sanctions, Rhodesia 
has managed to export one-third of its 
chrome ore, principally to Japan. When 
the Japanese refine this ore, they are 
helping themselves; but if the United 
States is forced to import Japanese 
chrome, then American jobs will have 
gone down the drain. From the stand- 
point of the American economy, it is far 
better to import the ore and refine it 
here, than to import the refined prod- 
uct, 

The American company, Foote Min- 
eral, is in a very awkward position. Its 
operations are keyed to the use of its 
own foreign assets. If its mining affili- 
ate were to sell to Japanese producers, 
or any other foreign producers, then its 
parent company in the United States 
would be seriously affected. 

Moreover, if it were to abandon its 
mines to the Rhodesian Government for 
operation, the effect would still be to 
encourage the production of ferrochrome 
outside the United States. 

Mr. President, the State Department 
must abandon its incredible policy of 
making us dependent upon the Soviet 
Union for high-grade chrome ore. In my 
view, the Senate Armed Services Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee ought to look 
into this matter, which is so vital to the 
U.S. defense posture. There comes a time 
when erroneous policies can no longer 
be chalked off to poor judgment; this 
policy must be changed. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Boccs, 
CASE, METCALF, MUNDT, SPARKMAN, all 
members of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, I submit 
a resolution which will extend the life, 
through January 31 of next year only, 
of the Special Committee on Congres- 
sional Reorganization, and also will ex- 
tend the resolution for providing the nec- 
essary funds to continue it through that 
period. 

Unless we do this, the committee will 
be without funds, and for that reason all 
of the work that has gone into reorga- 
nization and the passage of the bill by 
the Senate would be lost. 
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Under Senate Concurrent Resolution 
2, approved January 31, 1967, as amend- 
ed by Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, 
approved June 12, 1967, the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress will expire December 31, 1967. 
Under Senate Resolution 106, approved 
April 11, 1967, as amended by Senate 
Resolution 133, approved June 12, 1967, 
the Special Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress of the U.S. Senate 
will expire at the same time. 

March 7, 1967, the Senate passed S. 
355, the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1967, by a vote of 75 to 9. Passage of 
S. 355 followed extensive debate of the 
bill by the Senate in 18 days of sessions 
covering a period of 6 weeks, during 
which over 100 amendments were offered 
and considered. 

On March 9, 1967, S. 355 was referred 
to the Committee on Rules of the House 
of Representatives, where it is still pend- 
ing. One day of hearings was held by 
the Rules Committee, April 11, 1967, at 
which time the testimony of the Hon- 
orable Ray Mappen, of Indiana, cochair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress, was taken. The 
members of the Rules Committee had 
not concluded their interrogation of Co- 
chairman Mappen at the time the session 
of the Rules Committee adjourned. No 
further hearings have been held and I 
am told none are scheduled at this time. 

I am informed that some 34 Members 
of the House of Representatives, many 
of them chairmen of House committees, 
have requested the Rules Committee to 
afford them an opportunity to appear 
and present their views. In addition, the 
Rules Committee has received a number 
of communications from Members of 
the House of Representatives, including 
rather extensive memorandums prepared 
by staffs of committees under the direc- 
tion of the chairmen of House commit- 
tees or subcommittees. 

Also, I am informed that some of the 
House members of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress have 
sought to meet some of the criticisms 
and objections raised to S. 355 through 
informal discussions and through the 
preparation of drafts and committee 
prints, with the assistance of the staff 
of the joint committee. 

In addition, Iam informed that mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee have studied 
versions of S. 355 and other reorganiza- 
tion bills with a view to working out 
satisfactory phraseology in a bill to be 
reported to the House. I am also informed 
that some of the members of the Rules 
Committee feel that further hearings will 
be necessary before any bill is reported, 
to hear and consider the objections raised 
to the provisions of S. 355 in the form it 
passed the Senate—that, if the Rules 
Committee is unable to conduct such 
hearings, the legislation be referred to 
a special committee of the House to be 
composed of the House members of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress for the purpose of holding 
such hearings and reporting a reorgani- 
zation bill, and to request a resolution 
from the Rules Committee for its con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. 

It is quite apparent that there will be 
no opportunity for such hearings and 
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markup of a bill before the adjournment 
of the first session of the 90th Congress. 

Also, I am informed that Representa- 
tive Curtis, the ranking minority House 
member on the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, with the 
cosponsorship of Representatives HALL 
and CLEVELAND, the two other minority 
House members of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, on 
November 8, 1967, introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 578 to extend the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress through the second session 
of the 90th Congress. 

Representative Curtis made an ex- 
planatory statement concerning this ac- 
tion, which appears on page 31847 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 
8, 1967. This resolution, I am informed, 
has been discussed informally on two 
different occasions by the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House in executive session, but 
no action was taken by the committee and 
it is unlikely that there will be further 
meetings of the Rules Committee of the 
House at which this matter could be con- 
sidered before the adjournment of the 
first session of the 90th Congress. 

Of course, legislative reorganization 
legislation, including S. 355, will remain 
pending in the Rules Committee of the 
House, as will House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 578 to extend or reactivate the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress. 

The Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, who also compose the Special 
Senate Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress, concur with me that it 
would adversely affect the cause of con- 
gressional reform if we do not do all 
within our power to maintain the status 
quo over the adjournment of the first 
session of the 90th Congress. 

The Senate overwhelmingly has ex- 
pressed itself in favor of congressional 
reform and should maintain itself in a 
position to cooperate with the House of 
Representatives in enacting meaningful 
legislative reorganization. Reluctantly, 
therefore, we request that the Special 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress created by Senate Resolution 
293, agreed to August 26, 1966—as 
amended and supplemented—be contin- 
ued through January 31, 1968, and be 
authorized to defray expenses from the 
contingent fund of the Senate in an 
amount not to exceed $10,000. 

To accomplish this purpose, I have in- 
troduced a resolution, cosponsored by my 
Senate colleagues on the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress, 
on which I urge the favorable considera- 
tion of the committee. 

In the committee’s Report No. 304 to 
accompany Senate Resolution 133 con- 
tinuing the Special Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, it is stated: 

The continuation of the special committee 
is being requested primarily for the purpose 
of possible service by its members as Senate 
conferees in the event that House-approved 
amendments to S. 355, the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967 (passed by Senate 
on March 7, 1967) should not prove accept- 
able to the Senate. 


This purpose is as valid now as it was 
when recited in the committee report. 
The request is made for extension of 
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the Special Senate Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress only until the 
end of January 1968, because it is my 
understanding that it is the practice of 
the committee not to fund special com- 
mittees for a longer time. 

It is, of course, possible that the House 
of Representatives may not have taken 
action either on S. 355, the legislative 
reorganization bill, or on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 578 to continue the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress during January of 1968, in 
which event it may be necessary to re- 
quest a further extension and additional 
funds. 

During the life of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress, we 
have consistently returned unused sub- 
stantial portions of the funds authorized 
and, at the time of the last extension in 
June 1967, we had turned back in excess 
of $90,000. The current funding resolu- 
tion, Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, 
authorized the sum of $50,000 from July 
1, 1967, to December 31, 1967, and I am 
informed that in all probability the com- 
mitte will turn back in excess of $6,000 
of this authorization. Since we are now 
requesting only $10,000 for the month of 
January and are turning back $6,000 
of our current funds, it really means that 
the Senate will provide only $4,000 in new 
aig if the Senate resolution is agreed 


Mr. President, this resolution is nec- 
essary to salvage the work that the 
committee has done. Many Members 
will remember the bill was on the floor 
for a considerable amount of time, during 
which it was modified and amended, and 
all issues were thoroughly discussed. I 
would dislike to see this work lost by the 
expiration of the committee, when it 
needs to be extended at least until Jan- 
uary 31 of next year, to give that much 
time to try to work out some type of 
agreement with the Rules Committee of 
the House as to what kind of bill can be 
brought to the floor of the House. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I deem it a privilege to 
cosponsor this resolution for the contin- 
uing of the joint committee. I want to 
compliment the Senator from Oklahoma 
for his superb leadership as cochairman 
of the committee. We had dozens of 
hours of hearings, heard scores of wit- 
nesses, produced page after page of tes- 
timony, comprising thousands of pages, 
and volumes of hearings, from experts, 
political scientists, historians, Members 
of Congress, members of bureaus, and 
administrative agencies downtown. 

All of that work will go for naught and 
will die unless we give the House an- 
other chance to pass this bill, which 
passed the Senate by a substantial 
majority. 

I think it is imperative if the skill and 
the leadership that both cochairmen 
have exercised and the amount of work 
that has been put into this measure by 
the committee, composed of both Senate 
and House Members, is not wasted and 
that there be another opportunity, at 
least a final one, for the House to pass 
this bill before we have to say that we 
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will abandon the ship and abandon all 
the good work, all the compromises, all 
the steadfast work that the Senator from 
Oklahoma did in getting the bill through 
the Senate. 

I want to compliment the Senator 
from Oklahoma for the achievements 
he has accomplished and for bringing 
this resolution up today to give us one 
last chance for the Congress to pass the 
most significant Reorganization Act 
since the time when the Senator from 
Oklahoma, as a Member of the House, 
participated in the La Follette-Monroney 
bill, which was the last reorganization 
bill we had. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend for his very kind com- 
pliments, and also the junior Senator 
from Montana for the great service he 
has rendered throughout this matter. I 
send the resolution to the desk for appro- 
priate referral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 188 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, established 
by Senate Resolution 293, 89th Congress, 
agreed to August 26, 1966 (as amended and 
supplemented), is hereby continued through 
January 31, 1968. 

Sec. 2. The special committee is hereby 
authorized to exercise the powers conferred 
upon it by section 2 of Senate Resolution 311, 
89th Congress, agreed to October 17, 1966, 
through January 31, 1968. The expenses of 
the special committee from January 1, 1968, 
through January 31, 1968, shall not exceed 
$10,000, and shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the special 
committee. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND RESERVE 
INCENTIVES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I take 
the floor to strongly urge that before 
the year is ended, the distinguished 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry take up the 
bill (S. 2617) of which I have the honor 
to be a coauthor, together with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

This bill is very similar to the Purcell 
bill on wheat. It would set up an emer- 
gency reserve on wheat in the amount of 
200 million bushels, to be controlled by 
the farmer, and for the storage of such 
wheat. This would provide an ever- 
normal storage situation for this most 
vital of all crops. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say I com- 
pletely share the point of view of the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and, the next 
time the bill is printed, I should like to 
be included as a cosponsor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should be very 
grateful for the great assistance the 
senior Senator from Oregon could pro- 
vide on this bill. 

This is the cheapest means of assuring 
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the safety of our food supply I have 
ever had the privilege to support. It will 
cost us only the amounts that will be 
required for the storage, at the regular 
market rate. But the farmer, and not the 
politician, will be in charge of releasing 
the wheat if the carryover should drop 
below the normal annual requirements. 

This would keep the wheat supply from 
moving up and down like a yo-yo. We 
have been adjusting the wheat acreage 
upward 1 year and then, through the 
good fortune of having a bumper crop 
when other wheat-producing nations 
also have high yields, we have an over- 
supply. This tears the price down and 
requires a reduction of acreage. 

This measure, as I have stated, follows 
closely the Purcell bill, which I regret to 
say was killed by the minority members 
of the Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Grains of the House of Representatives. 
To have reported that bill instead of 
killing it would have been a great step 
forward. I am sorry to say all but two 
of the votes were strictly along party 
lines, and the bulk of the influence in 
killing it was the result of an adamant 
and, I think, unreasonable minority. 

After it was killed, the price of wheat 
dropped some 10 cents a bushel in price, 
and the price has remained low, because 
we have an overhang from the increase 
of our acreage and the increase of our 
supply. 

I urge hearings by the Committee on 
Agriculture on this bill, so that we can 
give some hope to the wheat farmers 
that they will not, by excess production, 
suffer the price penalty that endangers 
the supply of a food vital for human con- 
sumption. 

An outline of the bill, prepared not by 
myself but by the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, strongly supports the 
McGovern-Monroney bill. The associa- 
tion has summarized and briefed the bill 
very succinctly, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the outline, as published in 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers Report From Washington of 
November 3, 1967, be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with producers 
to place not more than 200 million bushels 
of wheat from the 1967 crop in storage as 
reserves. 

2. The stored reserves would remain in the 
hands of the producer and in return for en- 
tering into the agreement he would receive 
an interest free loan of 115% of present loan 
values. In addition, storage costs on the re- 
serves would be paid by the Secretary. 

3. If carryover of wheat should drop to 
15% of annual requirements (210 mil. bus.), 
the Secretary could terminate enough of 
emergency reserve contracts to replenish the 
supply available to the free market by 5% 
(70 mil. bus.) . If the emergency absorbed that 
and stocks fell again, he could terminate 
more contracts, but not more than 5% of a 
year’s supply at a time. 

4. Producers could terminate the agree- 
ment at the beginning of a marketing year 
by giving notice of such termination not less 
than 60 days before the beginning of such 
marketing year. 

5. If the Secretary initiates the termina- 
tion, the producer could sell the commodity 
and repay the loan or he could continue to 
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hold at his own expense (storage and inter- 
est). He would have a year to arrange for 
other credit to repay the advance, to sell and 
settle, or deliver the grain to the Secretary. 

6. If the producer initiates the termina- 
tion, he must repay the loan at time of sale 
or deliver the wheat to the Secretary. 

7. Provision would be made for stock 
rotation. 

8, Provisions are also included in the bill 
for feed grains and soybeans. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Also, because the 
bill itself is brief and, strangely enough 
for an agricultural bill, easily under- 
standable by a lay reader. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Record. It provides a clear indication 
of Me great good its passage would do. 

Again, I appreciate deeply the en- 
dorsement of the bill by the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and the great help I 
am sure he can provide toward secur- 
ing its early passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2617 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. It is the policy of the Congress 
to establish and maintain reserves of stor- 
able agricultural commodities adequate to 
meet any foreseeable food and fiber shortage 
which might arise in the Nation as a conse- 
quence of any natural disaster, adverse food 
production conditions for one or more years, 
military actions, or other causes, and to 
assist other nations of the world in any food 
emergency. It is further the policy of Con- 
gress to establish much reserves in the con- 
trol of producers in years of surplus 
production and to assure their segregation 
from the commercial market so that exist- 
ence of the reserves will not affect the level 
of market prices. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements during 
fiscal year 1986 with producers of not more 
than two hundred million bushels of wheat, 
five hundred million bushels of corn and/ 
or its equivalent in other feed grains, and 
seventy-five million bushels of soybeans, all 
from the 1967 crop, to place such commodi- 
ties in storage under their control until re- 
leased under the provisions of this Act. To 
the extent possible, the opportunity to make 
such agreements shall be extended to pro- 
ducers who are cooperating in the appropri- 
ate programs on a pro rata basis. In consid- 
eration of the producers’ agreement to store 
such commodities, the Secretary shall make 
loans to the producers at 115 per centum of 
the current price-support loan rate on the 
commodities stored out of funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, without interest, 
and shall pay reasonable storage charges 
each year so long as the commodities are not 
required for consumption: Provided, That 
when the domestic supply of wheat available 
to the commercial market at the beginning 
of a marketing year drops below 15 per 
centum of the year’s requirements, the sup- 
ply of feed grains drops below 10 per centum 
of the year’s requirements, or the supply 
of soybeans drops below 5 per centum of the 
year’s requirements, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, on sixty days’ notice, terminate 
the payment of storage charges and waiver 
of interest charges on a sufficient amount 
of the earliest agreements to restore the 
commercial market supply of wheat and 
feed grain to a level 5 per centum of one 
year’s requirements above the level at which 
the release of such emergency reserve com- 
modities occurs, and of soybeans to a level 
3 per centum above the release level. The 
holder of an agreement thus terminated 
shall have not less than a year following 
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the termination notice to repay any Govern- 
ment advances against the commodity in- 
volved, or until the time of sale of such 
commodity if it occurs earlier, together with 
interest at a rate of not more than 5 per 
centum per annum from the date of termi- 
nation of the reserve agreement, or to de- 
liver the commodity to the Government, in 
discharge of any obligation. 

Sec. 3. Producers may, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
rotate commodities to keep the reserve stocks 
in good condition. A producer may terminate 
his agreement to carry emergency reserves at 
the beginning of a marketing year for such 
commodity by giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture notice of such termination not less 
than sixty days before the beginning of such 
marketing year, and by repaying any loans 
or advances to the Government at the time 
of sale, or by delivering the commodity to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby directed to have a study made of 
national and world food reserve require- 
ments. Such study shall cover (1) wheat; 
(2) feed grains, including corn, barley, sor- 
ghum, oats, and rye; (3) soybeans; (4) up- 
land cotton; (5) rice; and (6) flaxseed. A 
report of findings of such study shall be filed 
with the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives as 
soon as possible but not later than May 1, 
1968, and it shall include, but not be limited 
to: 


(1) The average year-to-year yields of each 
of such commodities since 1900, adjusted for 
trend, and the differences in annual produc- 
tion such variations in yield might make 
from an acreage adequate at average yield 
to meet estimated national requirements in 
1968; 

(2) The cumulative deficit in supply which 
might result from a succession of below- 
average years comparable to any such suc- 
cession of below average years which has 
occurred since 1900; 

(3) The differences in year-to-year re- 
quirements for each commodity domestically, 
and in foreign trade and use, to reflect up- 
surges in demand on our supplies of each 
commodity resulting from natural disasters 
here or abroad, below average crops here and 
abroad, wars, or other causes. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I consider the Bayh 
amendment, which was agreed to by a 
vote of 50 to 23, to raise the limits of 
what a retiree on social security can earn 
from $1,500 to a total of $2,400 a year, as 
being one of the most important steps 
we have taken in social security matters. 
I have urged the adoption of this prin- 
ciple over a period of a great many 
years, as a member of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

This, I believe, is a great forward step 
in assuring the dignity of our elderly 
citizens, insuring that they shall not be 
penalized because they are industrious 
enough, their work habits are strong 
enough, their health good enough, and 
their desire to be useful great enough to 
seek employment. 

It has always seemed to me a tragedy 
for a system which has held itself out to 
the world to be a model for the world to 
follow to say to a beneficiary of our old 
age assistance system, “If you earn more 
than $1,500 a year, you are going to be 
penalized progressively for the extra 
work that you do.” 

We can utilize without hindrance by 
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this amendment a great reservoir of 
wonderful people. They will pay social 
security taxes and income taxes on their 
earnings, and the only way that I can 
rationalize the costs that are attributed 
to this amendment by the committee is 
to say that they will result from reducing 
the amount of money that would other- 
wise be taken from those retirees who 
choose to work. 

As the law now stands, if they work 
hard enough, if they are successful 
enough to obtain employment despite 
their age, then the Government will 
exact a tax that runs up to 50 percent of 
everything they make, in order to comply 
with a completely obsolete social se- 
curity rule. That rule was put into the 
first social security law, when we were 
frightened at the number of people in 
our labor supply. 

We know now, from experience, that 
our labor supply can run short, particu- 
larly in many of our highly industrialized 
areas, and we should seek to use this 
pool of skills we have. We should not let 
it deteriorate, and these people become 
the victims of depressive feelings be- 
cause they are not allowed to work, or, 
if they do work, will be forced to forfeit 
so much of their earnings that they will 
feel they have been put on the shelf, 
that the country has passed them by, 
that their day of usefulness has ended. 
If they choose to do so, I think they 
should be permitted to work, and I com- 
mend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baym] for his foresight and his able 
advocacy of this amendment. 

I plead with the members of the con- 
ference committee, when they go to con- 
ference, to insist, as the No. 1 condition 
of bringing the bill back, upon this long- 
postponed right which our elderly citizens 
should have to make themselves useful, 
when they are healthy enough and when 
they desire to do so, and can go out and 
find a job. It has always seemed to me 
that being over 65 is hard enough with- 
out, in addition, having to pay such a 
penalty. Having to pay back what you 
earn over $150 is contrary to American 
traditions, and contrary to the interests 
of the people who have retired. I com- 
mend Senator BAYH for his great insight 
in conceiving this amendment, and his 
generalship in having added to the bill 
something that will long be remembered 
as a giant stride forward in social secu- 
rity, in fair treatment of the retired, and 
in preserving the human dignity of our 
people over 65, who have not grown old 
because 65 is no longer old—but who, by 
the standards of our giant industrial 
corporations, must be pushed aside on the 
day they attain that age, and who, under 
our American system, are apt otherwise 
to have to spend the rest of their lives in 
idleness and indignity. 

I point to the examples of two leading 
citizens of Oklahoma to illustrate my 
point. 

The chairman of one of the leading 
banks in Oklahoma, the Honorable Dan 
Hogan, passed his 100th birthday last 
week. The President of the United States 
sent him a wire of congratulations. He 
is still active in the bank, and only 2 
years ago gave up quail hunting because 
he had passed the age of 98. 
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The publisher of two of Oklahoma’s 
outstanding newspapers, also a man who 
manages not only those, but the Farm- 
ers’ and Stockmen’s Magazine and 
radio and television stations all over the 
country, is working actively at the age 
of 94, and he walks more erectly, more 
rapidly, and with greater vigor than do 
I and many of my younger friends in the 
Senate. 

So, I say that there is the value of 
gold in this change in the social security 
law. These people must not be wasted by 
America. America must not allow them 
to feel cast off and out of society in a 
Nation that prides itself on work and 
work habits. 

I appreciate again the authorship of 
the amendment by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] and I 
thank him for his great ability. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for his able sup- 
port of this very fine amendment that 
was agreed to by a majority of 50 to 23. 

I thank the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] who has 
worked in this field, and I believe he 
would have offered an even greater op- 
portunity for income had the Senate seen 
fit to go along with his proposal. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I thank the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma for his 
kind remarks and for his support in 
securing the adoption of this amendment. 
The Senator from Oklahoma, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, long has cham- 
pioned the cause of the elderly. He has 
urged, on numerous occasions, that our 
civil service laws be revised so that capa- 
ble senior citizens may continue to con- 
tribute to society. 

I join with the Senator from Okla- 
homa in urging the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee [Mr. 
Lone] to press the conferees to accept 
this needed change in the earnings test. 
The emphatic endorsement of this 
amendment, by a vote of 50 to 23, late 
last evening should indicate to the con- 
ference committee that we feel very 
strongly that the new $2,400 limitation 
should be retained. 

Again, I thank the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend also the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana for the legislative record 
he has been making on the floor of the 
Senate today in support of the social 
security bill that we passed earlier this 
morning. 

It is a record that needs to be made in 
view of the gross misstatements that 
have appeared in the American press and 
American periodicals of recent date con- 
cerning the soundness of the social secu- 
rity fund. 

I think it is most regrettable that as a 
result of this type of journalism many 
old people in this country have been in- 
stilled with fear and uncertainty con- 
cerning the stability of the social secu- 
rity fund, its financial soundness, and its 
actuarial soundness. 

I have two reservations about the bill 
we passed that I think give us a chal- 
—— for correction in the immediate 

uture. 
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The minimum monthly benefit is 
raised to $70 a month in the Senate bill 
compared to $50 a month in the House 
bill. However, $70 a month, in my judg- 
ment, is far short of the monthly sup- 
port that anyone on social security 
should receive if we are to carry out our 
moral and humanitarian obligations to 
the old people of this country. 

Let us not forget that it is the popula- 
tion of America that makes our economic 
system, not our financiers, except only to 
the extent that they are part of the 
population. 

Iam often amused as I listen to a lot of 
stuffed shirts in this country tell about 
what great self-made men they are. 
However, I have yet to meet the first 
self-made man, for all of us are the bene- 
ficiaries of the environment through 
which we have lived our lives. 

Some have greater opportunities and 
some have advantages thrust upon them. 
I, of course, would be the last to depre- 
cate incentive and ambition and hard 
work and insight. But, there is little sup- 
port ever received from me on the part 
of the wealthy who seem to think that 
what they have they are entitled to keep 
without any relationship to carrying out 
their moral obligations to the less for- 
tunate. For what they have is the prod- 
uct not so much of their own efforts, 
but rather they are the beneficiaries of a 
great economic system. 

So I joined with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] in S. 1009, through 
which we sought to raise the minimum 
social security benefit to $100. And the 
senior Senator from Oregon will never 
lag in that drive to accomplish that legis- 
lative goal. 

All the people owe it to the elderly. 
We need to demonstrate that it is be- 
cause of our system of economic freedom 
that the entire population produces the 
goods by varying degrees of efforts and 
there are contributions on the part of 
each person to build up this great na- 
tional economic productive effort. 

But I have another reservation with 
regard to this bill. That relates to the 
tax provision which calls for a payroll 
tax of 5.2 percent on employer and em- 
ployee starting in 1971. It rises to 5.8 
percent by 1980. 

It is my personal feeling that that 
payroll tax is scheduled to go entirely too 
high. It is my personal feeling that it 
should be leveled off to not more than 
5 percent, and then whenever additional 
revenues are necessary to keep the trust 
fund sound—and it is sound today—it 
should not be by way of increased social 
security taxes on either the worker or 
the employer. The necessary additional 
funds should come out of the General 
Treasury, on the basis of a recognition 
of a national obligation, through the 
Federal Treasury, to see that the social 
security trust fund is kept in an actuari- 
ally sound position, so that an adequate 
amount of monthly benefits can be paid 
the aged of this country so they can live 
out their lives in health and decency 
and happiness. 

I hope that this change can be made 
before the payroll taxes go above 5 per- 
cent. That is why I hope another drive 
will be made next year to see that the 
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tax is brought back to not more than 
5 percent. 

Now I wish to direct a question or 
two to the Senator from Indiana. 

The tax provisions contained in the 
Senate bill will mean that the social 
security trust fund will remain sound 
financially. Am I correct in that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. HARTKE. Not alone sound, but 
also, a surplus is created each year. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator pointed 
out earlier this morning, an attack was 
made upon the amendments that were 
adopted in the Senate to this bill, amend- 
ments which are long overdue. The at- 
tack made on the floor of the Senate 
sought to leave the impression with the 
American people that those amendments 
would leave this fund financially un- 
sound. I ask the Senator from Indiana, 
is it not true that even the cost of the 
amendments we have adopted will not 
leave this trust fund unsound? 

Mr. HARTKE. It will leave the fund 
absolutely sound. The Senator is 100 per- 
cent correct in his assessment. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, scare articles have 
appeared in magazines and newspapers. 
Every Senator has received a quantity 
of mail from frightened old people who 
have read a deceptive article in a recent 
issue of Reader’s Digest, giving the 
American people the impression that the 
social security trust fund is unsound. 

It is most unfortunate that such mis- 
leading writings are perpetrated upon 
the old people of this country, to stir up 
the fright that that article and others 
have stirred up. 

The money collected from the payroll 
tax goes into the trust fund and can- 
not be used for any purpose other than 
claims for social security benefits. In 
making our legislative history at this 
time, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Indiana, a member of the Committee on 
Finance, who offered some of the 
amendments that have been adopted 
and who took a leading role in writing 
this bill within the Finance Committee, 
if it is not true that the payroll tax goes 
into the trust fund and cannot be used 
for any purpose other than claims for 
social security benefits. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is the law, and 
anyone who violates that provision 
would be violating the law. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Yet, if you read the 
Reader’s Digest article, with the shock- 
ing journalism that characterizes this 
article, you get the impression that this 
money is siphoned away, to be used for 
other purposes, that it even can be used 
for some of our foreign aid programs. 
But the Senator from Indiana has given 
the answer, and the answer is that this 
money can be used only to pay social 
security claims. 

That is not to say that all this cash 
is kept in the trust fund. Whatever is 
not needed to pay current claims is in- 
vested in Government bonds. I suppose 
that is where the charge originates that 
it is used for other purposes. 

But the Government bond is as sound 
as the Government currency. The work- 
ingman who buys a U.S. savings bond 
has not spent his money; he has saved 
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it in the soundest form of investment 
there is. 

The same is true of his payroll tax 
that goes into the social security trust 
fund. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is correct. 

I believe it should be clarified that 
there is authority in the law for the 
Treasury to borrow money. But if they 
borrow money from the trust fund, just 
as they would from any private bank, 
they have to pay interest to the trust 
fund for all the money they borrow. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my next point, 
but one does not get this from reading 
the yellow articles to which I have re- 
ferred. The trust fund earns money from 
the interest. 

Of course, the trust fund is subject to 
borrowing by the Government. But what 
is behind the borrowing? The Treasury 
of the United States, the wealth of the 
Nation. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. No stronger security is 
available in the world. 

When these writers give the impres- 
sion that something tricky, that some- 
thing unethical, that something shady is 
being done by their Government in con- 
nection with borrowing money from this 
trust fund, or other trust funds, I believe 
that the comments I am making on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon are 
called for, because I believe in correcting 
falsehoods. 

Mr. President, it is too bad that such 
falsehoods have been spread and per- 
petrated upon innocent old people, to 
frighten them and cause them to be- 
lieve that something is being done by 
their Government that jeopardizes their 
hope for economic security, to the ex- 
tent that social security gives them ec- 
onomic security, in their old age. 

Is it not true that funds not needed 
to pay immediate claims are invested in 
Government bonds? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is true. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator being the 
financial expert he is, will he agree with 
me that there is not a sounder invest- 
ment in our country than investment in 
Federal Government bonds? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is absolutely the 
most sound investment, backed up by 
the wealth of the United States, the full 
faith and credit of the United States; 
and therefore it receives a lower rate 
of interest than any other instruments 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Does it not also follow 
that when an individual worker puts 
his savings into Government bonds, he 
really has not spent his money, but he 
has saved his money and draws interest 
on this money and helps his Government 
to make funds available so that it, in 
turn, can meet the budgetary costs of 
Government expenses, and that the face 
amount of the bond is paid back at ma- 
turity to the owner of the bond? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
assistance in making this legislative his- 
tory; because, as we all know, what is 
said on the floor of the Senate at the 
time a bill is passed has much bearing on 
future interpretations of the bill from 
the standpoint of the intent of Congress. 

I hope we will hear no more about the 
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social security fund being insecure, and 
I also hope that future Congresses will 
alleviate what the Senator from Louisi- 
ana rightly calls the highly regressive 
nature of the payroll tax, by leveling it 
off to 5 percent, and making further con- 
tributions to the trust fund out of gen- 
eral revenue. 

Senator from Louisiana, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
had hoped to remain in the Chamber in 
order to participate in this colloquy with 
the Senator from Indiana and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. As always, I tried to 
accommodate other Senators who had to 
leave, by waiting to present material of 
my own until they had been accommo- 
dated. The Senator from Louisiana re- 
mained in the Chamber as long as he 
could, but I am privileged to say that 
he agrees with the observations that the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Oregon have made concerning the 
soundness of the social security trust 
fund. I thank the Senator from Indiana 
very much. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


DEATH OF MRS. NANCY KEFAUVER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, November 20, 1967, Mrs. Nancy Ke- 
fauver, the widow of the late and dis- 
tinguished Senator Estes Kefauver, died 
in Washington. 

Mrs. Kefauver was a woman of great 
substance and stature in her own right. 
She added great stature and luster to 
the distinguished career of her states- 
man husband who predeceased her. 

It was an extraordinary and unusual 

thing that on the occasion of this past 
Monday evening, I had talked with Mrs. 
Kefauver at some length about her con- 
tinuing interest in the promotion of 
American art for distribution among the 
embassies of this Nation around the 
world and about matters of common in- 
terest in Tennessee and about numerous 
friends that Mrs. Kefauver, Estes Ke- 
fauver, and I have enjoyed over the years 
in Tennessee. 
I felt the loss of Mrs. Kefauver’s un- 
timely demise even more keenly for the 
immediate conversations I had with her 
some 30 minutes before her death in 
the banquet hall on the occasion of the 
awards dinner for the veterans of the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

Nancy Kefauver and Estes Kefauver 
are survived by a fine family. But more 
than that, Mrs. Kefauver and her hus- 
band are survived by great reputation 
and by great stature in their native State 
of Tennessee. 

Estes Kefauver's following in Tennes- 
see was in fact and in deed bound up 
with the admiration and respect that the 
people of Tennessee held for his wife, 
Nancy. And she contributed significantly 
to the building of that Kefauver follow- 
ing which was so distinct and which 
existed so strongly in the State of Ten- 
nessee during his career in the House of 
Representatives and in the State and 
does, in fact, still exist in Tennessee. 

I first met Estes Kefauver when I was 
a very young child. My father and the 
late Estes Kefauver had attended the 
University of Tennessee together. 
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I met Mrs. Kefauver shortly after Sen- 
ator Kefauver and she were married in 
the midthirties. I have known her since 
that time and until her untimely death 
on Monday of this week. 

I simply say for the Record, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Tennessee, the people of our 
State, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
the Nation, the world of the arts, and 
the entire world have lost a great human 
being and have witnessed the end of a 
great legacy of public service with the 
death now of the widow of the late Sen- 
ator Kefauver, the two having contrib- 
uted so much to the fabric and tradition 
of the political life of this Nation. 


STANDARDS OF CREDIBILITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for some 
time I have been concerned, as I am sure 
other Senators have been, about the 
credibility gap. I have not been one who 
has been backward about criticizing the 
administration in its conduct of foreign 
affairs, especially as it pertains to South- 
east Asia. 

However, I am concerned that we are 
developing in this country different 
standards of credibility and different 
types of credibility gaps. There appears 
to be one credibility gap for Republicans, 
another for Democrats. There appears to 
be one standard of credibility for Repub- 
lican Presidents, or would-be Presidents, 
another standard for Democratic Presi- 
dents. There even seem to be two stand- 
ards of credibility for the east coast and 
the west coast. 

I am reminded of this because of re- 
cent developments in California wherein 
Gov. Ronald Reagan denied that he had 
dropped two homosexuals from his 
staff. This is not a pleasant subject to 
discuss, but it was certain Republicans in 
the era of McCarthyism who first raised 
the subject of homosexuals in govern- 
ment, and in 1964 it was Republicans who 
were highly critical of the fact that one 
unfortunate man on the staff of the 
White House was discovered to be in this 
category. 

I am not so much concerned about the 
question of homosexuality in this par- 
ticular case as I am in the question of 
truth. Without truth governing American 
public life, we are headed for decadence. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
suppression of truth and suppression of 
news by some Republican newspapers. 

I have before me a report by Tom 
Wicker, published on page 1 of the New 
York Times of November 5, which states 
that although Governor Reagan “pub- 
licly has denied that Lyn Nofziger, his 
press secretary, told reporters that two 
Reagan staff members had been dis- 
missed as homosexuals, the New York 
Times has learned that Mr. Nofziger did 
make such a statement on several oc- 
casions.” 

The Times goes on to name three re- 
porters, Paul Hope of the Washington 
Star, David Broder of the Washington 
Post, and Carl Flemming of the Los An- 
geles Bureau of Newsweek, to whom 
Nofziger had unfolded and confirmed the 
manner in which the unfortunate mem- 
bers of Reagan’s staff were dropped. 

The Times also reports that Nofziger 
“made the same allegation to three west 
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coast reporters, Carl Greenberg of the 
Los Angeles Times, Jack McDowell of 
the San Francisco Examiner, and Bill 
Ames of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, however, 
what I am concerned about is that very 
few California newspapers published the 
original column carrying the account of 
Reagan’s handling of this case. I am 
particularly concerned about the report 
that Governor Reagan had an arrange- 
ment with California newspapers that 
they would not publish the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” column of October 
30 on this subject. Reagan, in his press 
conference of October 31, made state- 
ments to the effect that some papers had 
“violated the agreement.” This appar- 
ently referred to an agreement not to 
publish. 

This would appear to be a strange case 
of voluntary suppression of the news, 
censorship if you please, exercised direct- 
ly or indirectly by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia. Some of these newspapers on the 
west coast have been highly critical of 
the so-called credibility gap in Washing- 
ton. Practically all of these newspapers 
are Republican. In fact, I am informed 
that there are only three Democratic 
newspapers in the entire state of Cali- 
fornia. 

Recently there has been a move to 
combine the once many newspapers in 
San Francisco into only two and the 
many newspapers which once flourished 
in Los Angeles into two. I wonder, there- 
fore, whether this trend toward monop- 
oly of the news also means suppression 
of the news. 

In Los Angeles the Los Angeles Times 
has been involved in an antitrust suit 
brought by the Federal Government 
against it and a Federal court has or- 
dered it to divest itself of the San Ber- 
nardino Sun. The Los Angeles Times is 
owned by the Chandler family. Recently 
there was apparently some kind of an 
agreement with the Hearst family that 
one family would monopolize news in the 
morning field, the other in the evening 
field. 

Does this mean that the Governor of 
California is able to manipulate the 
press? Does it mean that there can be 
a credibility gap on the west coast and 
the newspapers of California will ignore 
it? I note that the New York Times re- 
port said Carl Greenberg of the Los An- 
geles Times was aware of the facts in this 
case but did not report on them and did 
not comment on the credibility gap 
after it was published in the East. 

There appears to be two different 
standards for the east coast and the 
west coast in this case as well as two dif- 
ferent standards for a would-be Republi- 
can President, Governor Reagan, and a 
Democratic President, Lyndon Johnson. 
On the east coast the Washington Star, 
as well as the New York Times, has 
spoken out regarding Governor Reagan’s 
attempt to suppress the news. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an editorial from the Star of 
November 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Library of Congress to re- 
search the news treatment given by the 
California press when a somewhat simi- 
lar incident occurred in Washington in 
the fall of 1964 when President Johnson 
dropped a member of his staff. The con- 
trast is striking in the extreme. There 
were big headlines in the California 
newspapers calling attention to the 
homosexual who was dropped from the 
White House staff. But President John- 
son did not conceal it. President Johnson 
expressed great sadness, as any of us 
would, over such a human tragedy; but 
he did not seek to deny the fact. 

In contrast there was a wall of silence 
in the California press regarding the two 
homosexuals who were dropped by Gov- 
ernor Reagan. And there was a blackout 
of the “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
column dealing with this subject on Oc- 
tober 30, 1967. 

Let me quickly point out that the dis- 
covery of homosexuals on any staff does 
not indicate that it reflects upon the 
employer. That is lost sight of by many 
persons. The fact that the homosexuals 
are found in no way reflects upon their 
boss. I, therefore, from that standpoint, 
am at a loss to understand why this 
coverup in this case. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the accounts of the 
White House action in 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for some 
time Representative JohN Moss, of Sac- 
ramento, our distinguished colleague in 
the other Chamber, has been conducting 
a very salutary investigation of the sup- 
pression of news by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I hope Mr. Moss has also con- 
cerned himself with suppression of news 
by Republican newspapers and the sup- 
pression of news in the State of Califor- 
nia. I suggest perhaps that this is a sub- 
ject to which he might give some atten- 
tion, There appears to be a very definite 
difference in the treatment of credibility 
on the west coast as against the east 
coast. 

This has not always been the case. It 
appears that when a Republican candi- 
date for President or a Republican Presi- 
dent is in office that the press is much 
more lenient with him whether it be the 
east coast or the west coast. 

T recall that during the 1960 election 
there was revealed an amazing story 
showing that the brother of the then 
Vice President, Don Nixon, had borrowed 
$205,000 from Howard Hughes on rather 
insignificant security—a loan which had 
many political ramifications due to the 
fact that Mr. Hughes, a defense contrac- 
tor, had various questions and problems 
before the Federal Government. So big 
a loan—$205,000—would not have been 
given to an ordinary individual unless he 
was very close to a man in a powerful 
position, such as the Vice President, who 


was then running for President. 
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What I am interested in, however, is 
the news treatment given to this story. 
Significantly the New England newspa- 
pers, concerned over the failing influence 
of the press, appointed a board of dis- 
tinguished editors to examine the news 
treatment of the credibility gap. This 
board was composed of Norman Isaacs, 
managing editor of the Louisville Times; 
Carl E. Lindstrom, former editor of the 
Hartford Times; and Arthur Edward 
Rowse, an assistant city editor of the 
Washington Post. They chose as an il- 
lustration of news treatment the $205,- 
000 loan to Vice President Nixon’s broth- 
er, together with the move of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in Puerto Rico to in- 
fluence the election there at a time when 
John F. Kennedy’s religion was a cam- 
paign issue in the 1960 election. The lat- 
ter story was highly embarrassing to the 
Democratic nominee, yet the editors 
found that the Puerto Rican Catholic 
story was played big in the New England 
press. 

The second story regarding Nixon’s 
brother and his loan was embarrassing 
to the Republican nominee for President, 
and this was played down in the New 
England press. 

In other words, the editors, appointed 
to study the credibility gap and the wan- 
ing influence of the press, found that 
there was a specifically and definitely dif- 
ferent credibility gap regarding a Re- 
publican candidate for President of the 
3 States and a Democratic candi- 

This is so serious a charge and is so 
important to our body politic and to a 
free press that I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this study in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a study of 
its findings will show an amazing black- 
out by the Republican press of all refer- 
ences to the Howard Hughes loan to 
Nixon’s brother. The Nixon office had is- 
sued a denial of the story, and this was 
given considerable space, even though 
the original story regarding the loan had 
not been published, 

In other words, we do have two stand- 
ards of credibility for a Republican as 
against a Democrat when it comes to our 
80-percent Republican press. 

I am sure that most Senators will 
remember that the press carried head- 
lines regarding the hi-fi set given to the 
then Senator from Texas, Lyndon John- 
son, by the then Senate Secretary, Bobby 
Baker. The revelation of the hi-fi set 
was made when Mr. Johnson had entered 
the White House, but the gift occurred 
when both the donor and the recipient 
were in the Senate. 

Iam sure that many of you will recall 
also that headlines were carried in al- 
most every newspaper in the United 
States when a Deepfreeze was given to 
President Truman through his military 
aide, Gen. Harry Vaughan, from a manu- 
facturer’s agent in Wisconsin. The value 
of the Deepfreeze at that time was stated 
to be $1,200. The hi-fi set was valued 
at around $800. These widely publicized 
stories were regarding Democratic Presi- 
dents, However, when a Republican 
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President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, re- 
ceived many gifts for his Gettysburg 
farm, ranging from a John Deere trac- 
tor with radio, to a completely equipped 
electric kitchen, various ponies and 
prize black Angus, landscaping, furni- 
ture, and other farm machinery worth 
more than half a million dollars, there 
was very little reported in the press. One 
exception was the Des Moines Register, 
whose Fletcher Knebel carefully listed 
the amazing number of gifts presented 
to the Republican President. But there 
were no headlines in the rest of the 
press. 

There was an even greater blackout of 
the news when it was revealed that the 
President had received a monthly income 
from three oilmen, W. Alton Jones, then 
head of Cities Service; Billy Byars of 
Tyler, Tex.; and George E. Allen, di- 
rector of about 20 corporations, who had 
paid the expenses and losses for the 
Eisenhower farm and maintained a 
joint bank account for this purpose in 
the Gettysburg National Bank. 

The chief expenditure for the Eisen- 
hower farm had been the construction 
of a show barn, $20,000; three smaller 
barns, about $22,000; remodeling of 
schoolhouse for the home of John Eisen- 
hower, $10,000; remodeling of Eisen- 
hower’s main house, $110,000; landscap- 
ing of 10 acres around the Eisenhower 
home, $6,000; salary of Gen. Arthur S. 
Nevins, farm manager, at $10,000 a year; 
assistant manager’s salary and expenses 
for 6 years, $60,000; salary for hired 
hands, a total of about $180,000. 

This was a far greater series of gifts 
than the $1,200 Deepfreeze to Harry 
Truman or the $800 hi-fi set given to 
then Senator Lyndon Johnson. However, 
the credibility gap was such in the Amer- 
ican press that the American people still 
do not know of the gifts to Eisenhower, 
whereas I am sure they remember the 
relatively minor gift to Harry Truman 
and the minor gift to Senator Johnson. 

I am not sure that any committee of 
the Senate has jurisdiction over the 
suppression of the news as does the 
committee of the House under Repre- 
sentative Moss, of California. It may be 
that the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate would have jurisdiction over the 
question of whether California news- 
papers have violated the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act to a point that they are sup- 
pressing the news. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
my senior colleague from Michigan, the 
distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee on monopoly, and suggest 
that he may care to look into the matter. 

Mr. President, the last item to which 
I want to refer, which I will ask to be 
printed in the Recorp later, but wish now 
to read a paragraph or two, is from the 
November 19, 1967, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle in an article writ- 
ten by Marianne Means. 

It reads in part as follows: 

Political leaders of both parties here are 
deeply perplexed and disturbed by Governor 


Reagan’s angry denial that he fired two staff 
members for belonging to a homosexual 


His statements were made in bland dis- 
regard of the fact that one of his current 
employees had personally informed reporters 
about the problem. 
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Reagan's later protestations that his denial 
was merely to protect the individuals in- 
volved did not explain why he originally did 
not simply refuse to comment rather than 
attempt to mislead. 


Mr. President, let me make this com- 
ment about this rationalization or alibi 
of Governor Reagan, that he did it to 
protect the individuals involved. But not 
a thought, apparently, was given by him 
to his false charge that the Drew Pearson 
story was not true. In the story which 
first brought out the fact that he did 
dismiss these two men, he referred to the 
writer of that story, Mr. Pearson, as a 
liar. 

Now I hold no brief for Mr. Pearson. 
I have had my disagreements with Mr. 
Pearson but as a lawyer, I always con- 
fine myself to the facts of the instant 
case. Mr. Pearson is known as a journal- 
istic muckraker and probably has no 
peer in the history of American journal- 
ism as a journalistic critic of misconduct 
by government officials. Sometimes he 
makes mistakes of fact and mistakes in 
accusations and he himself doesn’t hesi- 
tate to admit them. However, it is gen- 
erally recognized that his courageous 
journalism has served the country well 
time and time again as he has carried 
out in his column his journalistic watch- 
dog activities. 

Mr. President, in the instant case, the 
columnist wrote the truth. Reagan as a 
potential candidate for a possible Repub- 
lican nomination to the Office of Presi- 
dent of the United States lied when he 
told the press that the Pearson column 
was not truthful. 

All I want to say, as a lawyer, is that 
we lawyers know, when we find a witness 
to be untruthful on one occasion in one 
respect, that we cannot rely upon him or 
at least he is under suspicion as to his 
veracity in other instances. 

The fact is, when the heat was on, 
Reagan lied. The documentation is un- 
answerable. The witnesses are available. 
There is no question as to what was told 
the newspaper reporters about the dis- 
missal of these two unfortunate and 
tragic individuals from his staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the entire article written by 
Marianne Means printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
say that the American people are entitled 
to have the credibility gap closed, on both 
coasts and in between, in regard to mis- 
statements by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. 

I happen to believe that the viability 
of our system of Government depends 
upon those who hold public trust to tell 
the truth. That is why this voice has been 
raised in protest so many times in my 22 
years of service in the Senate, time and 
time again, over misrepresentations 
whenever I have come upon them. 

I think that this misrepresentation by 
the Governor of California is so 
that it needs to be answered. I think that 
the press had a duty in this case to keep 
faith with a free press in this country and 
not squelch the news. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Nov. 5, 1967] 


REAGAN REBUTTED ON AIDES’ OusTER—HoMo- 
SEXUALITY Was REASON, Press SECRETARY 
ADMITTED 

(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, November 4.—Although Gov. 
Ronald Reagan of California publicly has 
denied that Lyn Nofziger, his press secretary, 
told reporters that two Reagan staff members 
had been dismissed as homosexuals, The New 
York Times has learned that Mr. Nofziger 
did make such a statement on several occa- 
sions, 

Mr. Nofziger gave that explanation of the 
dismissals to at least three reporters aboard 
the S.S. Independence, as it sailed to the 
Virgin Islands last month with the 1967 
National Governors Conference aboard. 

Mr. Nofziger, reached by telephone at the 
Santa Monica Airport, said: 

“This is a closed subject and I don’t have 
any comment to make.” 

The three reporters were Paul Hope of The 
Washington Evening Star, David Broder of 
The Washington Post and Karl Fleming of 
the Los Angeles bureau of Newsweek maga- 
zine. 

Before that, Mr. Nofziger made the same 
allegation to three West Coast reporters Carl 
Greenberg of The Los Angeles Times Jack 
McDowell of The San Francisco Examiner and 
Bill Ames of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

None of them would comment publicly, 
either. 

Mr. Nofziger made his comments to these 
reporters long after the men in question had 
left the Reagan staff. Therefore, the reporters 
considered the incident closed and none of 
them wrote or broadcast about it. 

Last week, however, the columnist Drew 
Pearson alleged in a syndicated article that 
two homosexuals had been dismissed from 
the staff and that Mr. Nofziger had told this 
to reporters aboard the Independence, 

Mr. Reagan then held a news conference 
at Sacramento last Tuesday. 

Of the report that Mr. Nofziger had told 
reporters aboard the Independence that two 
aides had been dropped for homosexual ac- 
tivities, the Governor said: 

I'm prepared to say that nothing like that 
ever happened.” 

DENIAL BY REAGAN 


Later in the news conference, Mr. Reagan 
said that he had “even heard rumors also 
that behind closed doors I have made state- 
ments to the press and this is just absolutely 
not true.” 

“I want to confirm it, Lyn?” he asked. 

Mr. Nofziger, who was at the news confer- 
ence, raised his hand and said “confirmed.” 

The two statements together constituted 
apparent denials that either Mr. Nofziger or 
Mr. Reagan had told reporters aboard the 
Independence that two staff men had been 
dismissed as homosexuals, 

The New York Times has learned, however, 
that one reporter asked Mr. Nofziger directly 
why a former member of the Reagan staff 
had left. The press secretary replied with the 
allegation that the man in question was a 
homosexual. 

The reporter asked Mr. Nofziger why he 
would give out such information. 

Mr. Nofziger replied that the deposed aide 
had been spreading the word that he was 
still influential with Governor Reagan. There- 
fore, Mr. Nofziger said, some members of the 
Governor's staff had decided to give the facts 
when asked about the former aide. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Star, Nov. 11, 1967] 
THE FALLEN KNIGHT 


Ronald Reagan, the white knight of the 
GOP presidential hopefuls, has just under- 
gone his first major trial in the journalistic 
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lists and has fallen flat on his face. Whether 
he can ever restore his armor to its original 
dazzling shine is very much open to ques- 
tion. 

The California governor’s unhorsing came 
when he was asked, during a televised press 
conference, about a syndicated article by 
columnist Drew Pearson in which it was 
stated that two homosexuals had been fired 
from Reagan’s staff. Reagan, the article said, 
had harbored the two men for months after 
the scandal became known. Pearson added 
that Lyn Nofziger, Reagan's press secretary, 
had told a few reporters during the recent 
governors conference about the firing and 
the reasons for it. 

Up until the moment of the press confer- 
ence, Reagan had acted with integrity and 
propriety. When the rumors started, an in- 
vestigation was carried out. As a result of 
that investigation, the two men were quietly 
dropped from Reagan’s staff. The governor's 
insistence on morality in official life and his 
personal compassion for tragic human frail- 
ty were both well served. 

When asked about the matter, it would 
have been simple—and quite legitimate—for 
Reagan to present himself in a most favor- 
able light, while making Pearson appear as 
something of a cad for bringing the whole 
thing up. Instead he denied that the un- 
fortunate affair had happened, and denied 
that he or his aides had ever told any mem- 
bers of the press any such thing had taken 
place. 

The fact is that Nofziger, during the gover- 
nor’s cruise aboard the S.S. Independence, 
did tell a handful of newsmen— The Star's 
political writer Paul Hope among them—that 
two of Reagan’s staff members had been fired 
for homosexual activity. 

The black mark on Reagan’s record is not 
that he hired such men, or that he was slow 
in firing them. Where he stumbled was in 
his histrionic denial and in calling Drew 
Pearson a liar when he must have known 
that Pearson’s article was factually correct. 
The motivation of this extraordinary per- 
formance is not easily discerned. 

It was, in any event, a serious error of 
judgment in Reagan’s first real test under 
pressure. And it must inevitably raise very 
real doubts about his personal dedication to 
the truth and his fitness for the high office 
to which he so obviously aspires. 

Exuisir 3 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. 

The attached information is forwarded in 
response to your recent inquiry. We hope it 
meets your needs in this matter. 

Please do not hesitate to call on us for 
further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
LESTER S. JAYSON, 
Director. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Oct. 17, 1964] 

FBI CHECKUP: JENKINS’ ARREST IN 1959 
TOLD IN 1961 

WASHINGTON.—The FBI informed the 
Secret Service in April, 1961, that President 
Johnson’s former aide, Walter W. Jenkins, 
had been arrested two years earlier, it was 
learned Friday. The FBI did so on the Secret 
Service’s request for a check on Jenkins. The 
Secret Service may not have known, however, 
that the arrest involyed a morals charge. 

ANY FOLLOWUP? 

What followup investigations—if any— 
were made was not known. Johnson was vice 
president at the time. 

Jenkins resigned Wednesday after public 
disclosure of his arrests in January, 1959, and 
last Oct. 7 on morals charges at the Washing- 
ton YMCA. He is now under treatment for 
“extreme fatigue” at a Washington hospital. 


Union, 
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Neither the FBI nor the Secret Service 
would comment Friday on reports that 
Jenkins’ arrest record was known. 


ASKS INVESTIGATION 


Johnson said Thursday night he never had 
received any information questioning 
Jenkins’ personal conduct before Wednesday. 
He has asked the FBI for a full investigation. 

It was learned Friday that after Jenkins’ 
first arrest in 1959, the Washington metro- 
politan police asked the FBI to check 
Jenkins’ fingerprints to determine whether 
he had a previous criminal record. 

The FBI reported that the man had no 
such record. 

The police card bore the notation in- 
vestigation suspicion.” Apparently neither 
the police nor the FBI realized at the time 
that Jenkins was Johnson’s top aide. 

The FBI left the Jenkins fingerprint card 
in its identification file along with 172 mil- 
lion others. 

In April, 1961, at the Secret Service’s re- 
quest for a check on Jenkins, the FBI turned 
up the “investigation suspicion” notation 
and informed the Secret Service. 

Ironically, Jenkins only last month advised 
the heads of federal departments and agen- 
cies to have the FBI check the backgrounds 
of prospective appointees. 

In a memorandum dated Sept. 10, Jenkins 
said “it would be unfortunate if undesirable 
individuals were put on the federal payroll 
simply because sufficient precautions were 
not taken prior to their appointment.” 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
Oct. 17, 1964] 


BRITISH View: JENKINS CasE Witt Hurt LBJ 


Lonpon.—The British press said Friday the 
morals scandal over White House aide Walter 
Jenkins is a serious setback to President 
Johnson in his election campaign. 

The Daily Telegraph, the only London 
morning newspaper with an editorial on the 
scandal, said, “It is a civilized trait that a 
people demands to be governed by leaders 
whose characters command respect. Scandals, 
real or alleged, have catastrophic impact and 
may deflect public policy. 

“Grasping this new weapon within three 
weeks of the polls on Nov. 3, Mr. (Barry) 
Goldwater’s Republican forces may be ex- 
pected to wield it pitilessly. It is to be hoped 
that, in the inevitably inflamed atmosphere 
of the campaign, the voters will not lose sight 
of the greater issues they have to decide.” 

The Times of London, in a report from 
Washington, said, President Johnson’s cam- 
paign has received a severe setback.” 

It said, It matters not that Mr. Jenkins 
is a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Reserve Air 
Force Squadron commanded by Sen. Gold- 
water, or that the disclosures might have 
been as carefully engineered by the senator’s 
staff as the regimented applause at his po- 
litical meetings. There are at least grounds 
for suspicion; apart from last night’s first 
announcement from Republican headquar- 
ters. The senator, after fluffing many issues, 
decided over the weekend to press his charges 
of immorality and corruption.” 

The news of the scandal, although exten- 
sively reported, was pushed into the inside 
pages of the London newspapers by the Brit- 
ish general election and the end of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s power in Moscow. 

The Daily Mail, in its report from Wash- 
ington, said Johnson’s “prospects of a land- 
slide victory were seriously threatened.” 

The Daily Express said “a great political 
storm that could lose Lyndon Johnson the 
November 3 presidential election” had broken 
over the scandal. 

The Daily Mirror said, “it can have a seri- 
ous effect on the American presidential elec- 
tions.” 

The Sun said it had “shaken the presi- 
dential election campaign.” 
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[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, Oct. 
16, 1964] 
GOP Deremanps: L. B. J. EXPLAIN JENKINS 
CASE 


WAsHINGTON.—Top Republicans, includ- 
ing vice presidential candidate William E. 
Miller, insisted Thursday that President 
Johnson answer publicly questions raised by 
the morals charge arrests and resignation of 
his senior White House aide, Walter W. 
Jenkins. 

At the same time, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover announced that Johnson had asked 
for an immediate full inyestigation of the 
Jenkins case. Hoover said an inquiry was 
already in progress and a report would be 
submitted to the President as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Campaigning in the Chicago area, Miller 
said the two arrests of the long-time John- 
son assistant on disorderly charges at the 
YMCA in Washington, D.C., raised “serious 
questions.” 

Johnson himself has said nothing about 
the scandal surrounding his trusted assist- 
ant since 1939. But Mrs. Johnson issued a 
statement Thursday which said her heart 
was “aching” for Jenkins. 


MEDICAL HELP 


“He is now receiving the medical attention 
which he needs,” the First Lady said. “I 
know our family and all of his friends and 
I hope all others pray for his recovery.” 

Republican National Chairman Dean 
Burch declared that Johnson must explain 
“why he covered up for five-and-a-half 
years” the fact that Jenkins had been ar- 
rested in 1959 and was permitted to hold a 
top White House post. 


NIXON DEMAND 


Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
demanded that Johnson go before a nation- 
wide audience and tell what he knew of 
“this sick man.” 

Nixon, appearing in Fort Wayne, Ind., said 
that the Jenkins disclosure and the Bob- 
by Baker case showed that Johnson's “two 
closest associates” turned out to be “bad 
apples.” 

RESIGN POST 


The White House announced that Jenkins 
had resigned his post Wednesday shortly 
after it was learned that the 46-year-old 
special assistant and long-time Johnson 
aide had been arrested on two occasions by 
police—once in January, 1959, and again on 
Oct. 7 of this year. 

In both cases, Jenkins was picked up at 
the Washington YMCA and both times for- 
feited collateral. The 1959 arrest record 
showed him charged with “disorderly (per- 
vert)“ The arrest record last week carried 
the notation “disorderly, (indecent ges- 
tures) .” 

Burch told a news conference that the 
President should make a full public account 
of the case. 

He said: “The Walter Jenkins episode 
raises grave questions which only the Pres- 
ident can—and must—answer. The story up 
to now is only partially revealed.“ 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, Oct. 
16, 1964] 
L. B. J. Says JENKINS CASE Was SURPRISE 

WaASHINGTON.—President Johnson said 
Thursday night that he had never received 
any word questioning the personal conduct 
of resigned White House aide Walter W. Jen- 
kins until late Wednesday. 

The President made his first public com- 
ment on the Jenkins’ case after flying back 
to Washington from a two-day campaign 
oe: in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 

ork. 

Jenkins resigned as a special assistant to 
the President Wednesday night after dis- 
closures that he had been arrested twice in 
Washington on morals charges. 
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FBI PROBE 


The Chief Executive said he had requested 
Jenkins’ resignation and ordered FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover to undertake com- 
prehensive investigation and report promptly 
to the public on his findings. 

Earlier Thursday, Republican National 
Chairman Dean Burch declared that John- 
son must explain “why he covered up for 
5% years” the fact that Jenkins had been 
arrested in 1959 and allowed him to hold a 
top White House post. 


STATEMENT 


Here is Johnson’s statement: 

“Walter Jenkins has worked with me 
faithfully for 25 years. No man I know has 
given more personal dedication, devotion and 
tireless labor. 

“Until late yesterday, no information or 
report of any kind to me had ever raised a 
question with respect to his personal conduct. 
Mr. Jenkins is now in the care of his physi- 
cian and his many friends will join in pray- 
ing for his early recovery. 


COMPASSION 


“For myself and Mrs. Johnson, I want to 
say that our hearts go out with the deepest 
compassion for him and for his wife and six 
children—and they have our love and 
prayers. 

“On this case, as on any such case, the 
public interest comes before all personal 
feelings. I have requested and received Mr. 
Jenkins’ resignation. 

“Within moments after being notified last 
night I ordered Director J. Edgar Hoover of 
the FBI to make an immediate and compre- 
hensive inquiry and report promptly to me 
and the American people.” 

SENT TO HOSPITAL 


The White House announcement of Jen- 
kins’ resignation did not say that the Presi- 
dent had requested his senior aide to resign. 
Jenkins was hospitalized Wednesday for 
treatment of “extreme fatigue.” 

The President's statement came after top 
Republicans, including GOP vice presiden- 
tial nominee William E. Miller, insisted that 
Johnson answer publicly questions raised by 
the resignation of Jenkins. 

Republican presidential candidate Barry 
M. Goldwater refrained from comment on 
the development. He was understood to be 
reluctant to let the two arrests of Jenkins 
become a campaign issue except as they ap- 
plied to security procedures. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, Oct. 
16, 1964] 
Barry TELLS Texas: REGIME or L. B. J. 
SCANDAL RIDDEN 

Housrox.—Sen. Barry M. Goldwater 
charged in President Johnson’s home state 
of Texas Thursday that the White House is 
“dark with scandal” and marked by official 
cover-up. The GOP presidential candidate 
applied his remarks to the Bobby Baker and 
Billie Sol Estes cases—not to the campaign- 
jolting resignation of White House aide 
Walter W. Jenkins. 

Texan Jenkins, now hospitalized, resigned 
Wednesday after disclosure that he had been 
arrested twice on morals charges. 

Goldwater’s determination not to publicly 
discuss the Jenkins case unless his security 
clearance becomes an issue—did not extend 
throughout his campaign hierarchy. 

ESTIMATED 10,000 AND 17,000 

The Arizona senator spoke to an estimated 
10,000 persons at Harlingen and to 17,000 at 
Beaumont. 

Goldwater tackled foreign policy at Hous- 
ton Thursday night with a charge that the 
administration’s handling of it is a matter 
of “drift, deception and defeat.” 


BLASTS JOHNSON 


He said in a speech prepared for delivery 
at Colt Stadium that “Lyndon Baines John- 
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son has sowed the wind of weakness, He has 
reaped the whirlwind of war.” 

“This administration has declared a mora- 
torlum on government until after the elec- 
tion is over—and you know it,” Goldwater 
said. 

“I charge that this administration has a 
soft deal for communism—and you know it. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


“I charge that this administration has a 
foreign policy of drift, deception and defeat. 
And you know that, too. 

“Drift, deception and defeat—these are the 
watchwords of my opponent and his curious 
crew.” 

At Beaumont, Goldwater said this has been 
“the most successful week” of his campaign. 

“It’s coming when we wanted it to come— 
in the middle of October,” he said. “The 
polls are showing us on the way up. And 
there are a growing number of undecideds.” 


COVER UP 


At Harlingen, Goldwater charged before 
more than 10,000 persons that the President 
is “using every power of his great office... 
to cover up one of the sorriest rumors we 
ever had in the nation’s capital.” He said he 
was referring to the Baker case—not Jenkins. 

“The people have looked at the White 
House and have found it dark with scandal,” 
he said, “The people have looked at the man 
who now occupies the White House and have 
found him shadowed by suspicion which no 
amount of handshaking and hurrah can 
chase away.” 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
Oct. 16, 1964] 


JOHNSON URGES ELECTION OF KENNEDY 


New Yorx.—President Johnson cam- 
paigned enthusiastically through upstate 
New York Thursday, urging the election of 
Robert F. Kennedy to the Senate. He ordered 
an investigation into the Walter Jenkins 
scandal but did not mention the case in his 
political speeches. 

The President and former attorney gen- 
eral, accompanied by top state party leaders, 
flew to Rochester and Buffalo and were 
greeted by cheering thousands. 

Then they returned to New York for ap- 
pearances in Brooklyn and at a Liberal party 
rally Thursday night in Madison Square 
Garden, 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover disclosed in 
Washington that Johnson had ordered a full 
and complete investigation” of the Jenkins 
bombshell. 

PIERRE PARES JENKINS CASE 

Uritanp.—Sen. Pierre Salinger, D-Calif., 
campaigning to retain his interim senate 
seat, said Thursday he did not think the 
Walter W. Jenkins incident would hurt Pres- 
ident Johnson's campaign. 

It's most unfortunate about Mr. Jenkins. 
I think when a person who works in the high 
levels of government and is subjected to great 
pressure becomes ill and has a nervous con- 
dition and has a breakdown . . . we should 
all regret it,” said Salinger. 


MILLER Sees DANGER Sror 


CHicaco.—Rep. William E. Miller said 
Thursday the disclosure of presidential aide 
Walter W. Jenkins’ arrests on morals charges 
raised serious questions“ that should be 
answered by President Johnson. 

The GOP vice presidential candidate, 
stumping for the strategically important vote 
of Chicago and its suburbs, said the Presi- 
dent should explain why a man with such a 
background “should be entrusted with such 
a high office.” 

EASY TO ENTRAP 

“Such a man could be compromised quickly 
and dangerously,” Miller said. 

Miller commented on the Jenkins case 
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during a question period after a luncheon 
address to the Chicago Executives Club. 

In his speeches during a 40-mile sweep 
across the densely populated metropolitan 
area, he steered clear of the case of the re- 
signed presidential aide and drummed on 
the theme that the Republicans will make 
city streets and parks “safe for our women 
and children,” 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union 
Oct. 15, 1964] 


JOHNSON AIDE OUT: EXPOSED AS MORALS 
CasE—RESIGNS, GOES TO HOSPITAL 


New York (UPI)—Walter Jenkins re- 
signed Wednesday night as special assistant 
to President Johnson, the White House an- 
nounced, following disclosure he had been 
arrested Oct. 7 on a disorderly charge in- 
volving “indecent gestures.” 

President Johnson accepted the resigna- 
tion and appointed Bill D. Moyers to suc- 
ceed Jenkins, an associate since 1939. 


NEWS CONFERENCE 


The announcement was made by White 
House Press Secretary George E. Reedy in an 
extraordinary news conference in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. 

United Press International reported from 
Washington Wednesday night that Jenkins 
was arrested on a disorderly charge involv- 
ing “indecent gestures, and elected to forfeit 
$50 collateral. 

Reedy assembled reporters in the White 
House press room on short notice and read 
this statement: 

“As I told some of you earlier today, Wal- 
ter Jenkins, who has been suffering from 
fatigue, went into the hospital this after- 
noon on orders from his doctor. 

“Walter Jenkins submitted his resignation 
this evening as special assistant. 

“The resignation was accepted and the 
President has appointed Bill D. Moyers to 
succeed him.” 

SINCE 1939 


Jenkins, who has been working with John- 
son since 1939, was admitted to George Wash- 
ington University Hospital in the nation’s 
capital. His doctor said he was hospitalized 
for nervous exhaustion and high blood pres- 
sure.” 

Moyers, an ordained Baptist minister, has 
been deputy director of the Peace Corps 
and came to the White House when Johnson 
succeeded the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy after Kennedy’s assassination. 

A White House source said the President 
first learned about the Jenkins situation 
when he received queries from newspapers. 

The source said the first information came 
to the President shortly before he visited 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy Wednesday night. 

When the President returned from his 
visit he “had some inquiries made” about 
Jenkins’ condition, the source said. 

A check of District of Columbia police rec- 
ords revealed the incident Wednesday after 
rumors had been sweeping Washington po- 
litical circles that Jenkins had been arrested 
by Officers of the D.C. Morals Division. 

The record showed that Jenkins, 46, was 
picked up at the YMCA by two plainclothes- 
men of the Morals Division Wednesday, Oct, 
7, on a charge of “disorderly (indecent ges- 
tures)”. It said he “elected to forfeit” $50 
collateral. 

SECOND ARREST 


Police refused to go beyond the official rec- 
ord in the case. The record showed that an 
Andy Choka, 60, a timekeeper at the soldiers 
home here, was arrested at the same time by 
the same officers and also elected to forfeit 
$50 collateral. 

Jenkins is one of the men Republicans 
want summoned as a witness in the resump- 
tion of the Bobby Baker investigation by 
the Senate Rules Committee. 
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[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 
16, 1964] 

PRESIDENT COMMENTS ON JENKINS—DECLARES 
QUESTION ABOUT CONDUCT OF AIDE NEVER 
RAISED 
WASHINGTON.—President Johnson said 

Thursday night he had never had any infor- 

mation before late Wednesday that “had ever 

raised a question” about the personal con- 
duct of Walter Jenkins. 

The President made this statement as 
Goldwater forces stepped up their “scandal” 
accusations against the Johnson administra- 
tion and said that the Jenkins moral case 
raises grave issues of national security. 

Jenkins, long-time confidant and top aide 
to Mr. Johnson, resigned suddenly Wednes- 
day. It was disclosed that Jenkins had been 
arrested on Oct. 7 on a charge of “disorderly 
conduct (indecent gestures)” and that he 
had been arrested five years before on a 
charge of “disorderly conduct (pervert).” In 
both cases he forfeited collateral, 


PUBLIC INTEREST PUT FIRST 


The President disclosed he had asked for 
and received Jenkins’ resignation Wednes- 
day. He also said he had asked FBI director 
J. Edgar Hoover to make an immediate and 
comprehensive inquiry on the case and re- 
port promptly to me and the American 
people.” The President noted that in any 
such case, “the public interest comes be- 
fore all personal feelings.” 

Jenkins is now in George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital suffering from what his doc- 
tor called “extreme fatigue.” 

The President in his statement Thursday 
night, issued on his return from a political 
campaign swing in New York state, said no 
information or report had ever come to him 
before Wednesday that would raise a ques- 
tion about Jenkins’ personal conduct. 


CITES FINE RECORD 


Taking cognizance of the 25 years that 
Jenkins has been in his employ except for 
military service during World War II and a 
brief fling in politics on his own, Mr. John- 
son said: 

“No man I know has given more personal 
dedication, devotion and tireless labor.” 

The President said, “For myself and Mrs. 
Johnson, I want to say that our hearts go 
out with the deepest compassion for him and 
for his wife and six children and they have 
our love and prayers.” 

The President’s statement was, in effect, a 
reply to an allegation by Dean Burch, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
that Mr. Johnson had covered up for Jenkins 
for five and one-half years—an allegation 
based on the fact that Jenkins had been 
arrested on a morals charge in 1959. 

Burch said the “Walter Jenkins episode 
raises grave questions of national. security 
which only the President can—and must— 
answer. The story up to now is only partially 
revealed.” 

Burch said the President must be aware 
of the vulnerability of morals offenders to 
blackmail =..." 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, the Republican 
nominee, was asked for comment at a cam- 
paign stop in Denver and replied: 

“I haven't seen an account ot it. We just. 
had a report. I don’t intend to comment 
on it at any time.” 

EXPLANATION ASKED 


Here are other reactions: 

Rep. William’ E. Miller, the Republican 
Vice Presidential nominee in Chicago, called 
upon Mr. Johnson to explain how “this type 
of man” could occupy such a high position 
in the government. Miller said that if Jenkins 
“had information vital to our survival, it 
could be compromised very quickly and very 
dangerously.” * 

Richard M. Nixon in Ft. Wayne, Ind., de- 
manded that President Johnson tell the na- 
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tion what he knows of morals charges placed 
against Jenkins. He said Americans would 
“not stand for immorality in the White 
House.” 

Clifton White, chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for Goldwater-Miller, in Wash- 
ington— The effects upon America both na- 
tionally and internationally can only be sur- 
mised at this time.“ 


“HEART ACHING” 


Democratic Vice Presidential nominee Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, on the campaign trail in 
Pennsylvania, said: “I’m sure the White 
House will make whatever statement need 
to be made.” 

Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, in Washington, is- 
sued a statement saying “My heart is aching” 
for Walter Jenkins, whom she described as 
“someone who has reached the end point of 
exhaustion in dedicated service to his 
country.” 

Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R-N.Y.), seeking 
re-election against Democrat Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, said he had no intention of exploiting 
the case. It has nothing to do with my 
opponent.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.)—“I think 
security is an issue and if it turns out that 
security is at stake, this will become an 
issue.” 

W. Averell Harriman, an undersecretary of 
state and former New York governer, accom- 
panying Mr. Johnson on his New York cam- 
paign tour—“I don’t think it will hurt. I 
think it will arouse sympathies for Jenkins.” 


WAGNER COMMENTS 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York City, 
a Democrat, asked whether the case would 
hurt the Democratic campaign—‘I don’t 
know what the reaction will be. Certainly, 
people will realize this is just an individual 
person.” 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.), in Sioux Falls, 
declined to speculate upon the effect the 
Jenkins case might have on the election. 
“This is not unprecedented. It has happened 
in both political parties as long as I've fol- 
lowed politics,” he said, 

Meanwhile, it was learned that Mr, John- 
son had ordered the FBI to attempt to de- 
termine particularly whether the Jenkins 
case involved any violations of national se- 
curity procedures or laws. 

TO QUIZ ASSOCIATES 

The investigative agency also will look into 
Jenkins’ past history and interview associates 
within the government in an effort to ascer- 
tain whether or not anyone in government 
had reason to believe he had homosexual 
tendencies, it was said. 

Mr. Johnson, it was understood, told the 
FBI to employ as many agents as necessary 
in the task. 

Once the inquiry is completed, it is ex- 
pected that the FBI will submit its findings 
to the White House and that they will be 
made public by the President. 

One high source said it was hoped this 
report might be available for public release 
in about a week. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 
16, 1964] 
JENKINS CASE POSES QUESTIONS 

The arrest of White House aide Walter 
Jenkins on a morals charge is a personal 
tragedy for all concerned, It also comes as 
a deep shock to the nation. 

It is unfortunate that such a scandal 
should break less than three weeks before 
a national election in which far greater is- 
sues are at stake than the personal behavior 
of one man. 

However, Jenkins has been one of President 
Johnson's closest associates for 25 years, and 
it is inescapable that the episode will become 
a factor in the presidential election, 

On the strength of the notorious Bobby 
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Baker case, Sen, Barry Goldwater has already 
made “morality in the White House” a major 
issue. 

Now Richard Nixon demands to know why 
two “bad apples” have shown up in Mr, John- 
son’s immediate entourage. And GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Dean Burch has charged 
that the President “covered up” for Jenkins 
on a similar previously undisclosed offense in 
1959. 

Until further details are available, fair and 
compassionate men will withhold judgment 
on all such allegations. 

The most troublesome aspect of the case— 
the question of national security—transcends 
politics, the Bobby Baker case and elements 
of personal tragedy. 

There is no reason to suppose that Jenkins 
is other than a loyal American. But it is com- 
monly recognized that persons suspected of 
deviant conduct are vulnerable to blackmail 
attempts by the Communists. As a result, 
they are denied security clearances. 

Yet Jenkins apparently had access to secret 
information both before and after Mr. John- 
son moved to the White House. He received 
an FBI security clearance in 1958, before his 
first alleged offense, But the FBI conducts 
such investigations only upon request of ex- 
ecutive agencies—and it reportedly received 
no request from the White House on Jenkins, 

President Johnson now has ordered a full 
FBI investigation of circumstances leading to 
the Jenkins resignation. The report should be 
made promptly, and publicly. 

In the process, the FBI should answer some 
questions about its own role, too: 

Why, as a result of routine federal-local 
police co-operation, didn’t Jenkins’ arrest in 
1959 show up in his security file? Or, if it did, 
why was his security clearance not recon- 
sidered? 

The American people deserve assurances 
that future Presidents—including whoever is 
elected Nov. 3—obtain security clearances on 
all their associates, no matter how close, 
[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 

16, 1967] 
Rumors LED To POLICE BLOTTER IN JENKINS 
CASE 

WasHINGTon.—The grapevine of rumor and 
finally the words on a police blotter—all 
within hours Wednesday—unlocked the story 
of Walter Jenkins’ arrest on morals charges 
and his resignation as a top White House 
aide. 

Several newsmen received anonymous tips 
about Jenkins’ arrests a short time before 
Republican National Chairman Dean Burch 
issued a statement charging: 

“The White House is desperately trying to 
suppress a major news story affecting the 
national security.” 

ACCESS TO BOOK 

Reporters went to District of Columbia 
police headquarters, where officers gave them 
the usual free access to the arrest book of 
terse reports. 

Case No. 2208 gave this report: 

“8:35 p.m., Oct. 7. Name: Jenkins, Walter 
Wilson, 3704 Huntington St., N.W., date of 
of birth 3-23-18. White. Born Jolly, Tex. 
Occupation: Clerk. Married. Collateral $50 
(CCB). Parents: Arina, John. Charge and 
place arrested: at the YMCA disorderly (in- 
decent gestures). Complainant R. L. Gra- 
ham, Officer L. P. Drouillard. Disposition: 
Elects to forfeit.” 


MISSED BY REPORTERS 


The record, however, did not immediately 
attract the attention of police reporters, who 
did not connect the name with that of the 
White House aide. Police normally record 
the occupation of a person arrested—Jenkins 
was listed as clerk —but do not regularly 
Ust his employer. 

The tipsters had told of a 1959 charge 
against Jenkins and reporters checked back 
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on that. Case No. 174 of Jan. 15, 1959 gave 
this report: 

“Time: 10:20 p.m. Name: Jenkins, Walter 
Wilson, 3704 Huntington St., N.W., Born 
3-23-18, Jolly, Tex. Occupation: Clerk, mar- 
ried. Read and write, yes. Male. Collateral: 
$25, Mother Anna M , father John B., 
charge disorderly conduct (pervert).” 


CHECK. ON NAME 


Was this the same Walter Jenkins who 
had been President Johnson's close aide for 
over 20 years? Reporters had to be sure. 
The name, the address, the birthplace, the 
age, the parents’ names all matched. Had 
somebody used his name? 

As painstaking checking went on, White 
House aides announced in New York that 
Jenkins had been hospitalized for extreme 
fatigue. Newsmen there tried to check out 
if the arrested man was Jenkins of the White 
House staff. Asked about Burch’s statement, 
White House press secretary George E. 
Reedy said: 

“I don’t know what he’s talking about.” 

JENKINS RESIGNS 

Nearly three hours later, Reedy announced 
that Jenkins had resigned. Reedy said Mr. 
Johnson had first learned about it as a 
result of the reporters’ queries. 

Meanwhile, Jenkins’ doctor, Charles 
Thompson, verified that Jenkins was il, 
with “sky high” blood pressure, insomnia, 
tensions, agitations and extreme exhaustion. 
The doctor would not comment on the 
morals charges. 


SECURITY ASPECT OF JENKINS CASE CITED BY 
MILLER 


Cuicaco.—Rep. William E. Miller said 
Thursday that the Walter Jenkins incident 
“very, very serious” national security 
questions that President Johnson should an- 
swer for the American people. 

The Republican Vice Presidential nominee 
said Mr. Johnson should explain how a man 
such as Jenkins could occupy so high a posi- 
tion in the government. 

Commenting on Jenkins’ arrest on a morals 
charge and subsequent resignation as a top- 
ranking White House aide, Miller said: 

“If this type of man had information vital 
to our survival, it could be compromised 
very quickly and very dangerously.” 

Among other things, he said, Mr. Johnson 
should say whether Jenkins ever sat in on 
meetings of the National Security Council or 
of the Cabinet. 

ANSWER QUESTIONS 


Miller discussed the Jenkins case during a 
question-and-answer period following his 
speech at a luncheon of the Executive Club 
of Chicago. 

It was one of six speaking appearances 
during a full day of campaigning here. 

Miller had told newsmen previously he 
would have no comment on the Jenkins af- 
fair. But a request for his reaction was 
among questions read by the toastmaster at 
the luncheon. 

Miller responded by discussing the Jenkins 
incident in some detail and also bringing 
up Jenkins’ role in the Bobby Baker case. 
He said Jenkins had been “protected by the 
White House” in the Baker case. 

JENKINS CASE Hurts JOHNSON Drive; SOVIET 
SHAKEUP MAY OFFSET HARM 
(By Laurence Burd) 


WasHINGTON.—The Walter Jenkins case 
struck President Johnson’s election cam- 
paign amidships, with heavy damage, just 
when it seemed to be cruising smoothly to- 
ward victory in November. 

Disclosure that Jenkins, long-time top aide 
and confidant to Mr. Johnson, was twice ar- 
rested on morals charges, plays right into 
the hand of GOP Presidential nominee Barry 
Goldwater's campaign against moral decay“ 
in the Johnson administration from the 
White House down. 
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Political strategists of every stripe agree 
that the Jenkins episode, standing alone, 
would cost the Johnson ticket a good many 
votes in November. 

But, by one of those twists of fate, the 
damaging impact on Mr. Johnson of the 
Jenkins case could be offset, at least in part, 
by a completely unrelated development 5,000 
miles away—in Moscow. 

The surprise replacement of Russian Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev a day after the 
Jenkins case erupted Wednesday, poses new 
global uncertainties. 

Although it is too early to tell whether 
the Moscow shakeup could presage an East- 
West crisis, its occurrence less than three 
weeks before the U.S. election is almost sure 
to have an impact on the voting here. 

If the past is any guide, the backlash from 
Moscow is likely to help Mr. Johnson politi- 
cally more than Goldwater. The majority of 
American voters traditionally tend to rally 
in times of global crisis or uncertainty to 
the incumbent administration as a safer 
haven than a new team of leaders. 

Republicans will seek to make political 
capital out of both the Jenkins episode and 
the Moscow shakeup, but they have a much 
more salable issue in the Jenkins case. 

Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
signaled the Republican line on the Kremlin 
re-shuffie Thursday when he said that this 
is all the more reason Sen. Barry Goldwater 
should be in the White House.” 

Nixon said the United States needs Gold- 
water’s “hard line” in dealing with the new 
Moscow regime, rather than the softer line 
of accommodation with Russia that Presi- 
dent Johnson has taken. 

Mr, Johnson can defend publicly, as he has, 
his foreign policy stewardship, including U.S. 
dealings with Moscow, but the Jenkins case 
has left the President politically embarrassed. 

Mr, Johnson is deeply vulnerable concern- 
ing Jenkins, regardless of any explanation 
he or his associates may make in the Presi- 
dent’s defense. 


SECURITY RISK ISSUE 


The most damaging aspect to the President 
of the Jenkins case, stems not from Jenkins’ 
arrest last week on “disorderly (indecent ges- 
tures)” charges, but his arrest Jan. 15, 1959, 
on similar charges. Both arrests were made 
at the Washington YMCA only two blocks 
from the White House, and in both cases 
Jenkins forfeited collateral. 

The earlier arrest raises, as the Republi- 
cans have, the troubling question of how 
the President could retain as a top alde, 
with access to top-secret material, a man 
whose moral background, based on the 1959 
incident, could him (Jenkins) to 
blackmail and make him a security risk. 

Anonymous White House source have in- 
dicated that Mr. Johnson was unaware, until 
Wednesday, of either the 1959 or the recent 
arrest of Jenkins. But this leaves the Presi- 
dent open to the accusation that he neglected 
elementary precautions that would have un- 
covered a potential security risk within his 
official family. 

It is the “security risk” issue that the Re- 
publicans are pressing publicly in the Jen- 
kins case, while letting the voters make their 
own judgment on its moral aspects. 

However, Goldwater and his campaigning 
associates are continuing to press their argu- 
ment against “scandals” and breakdown of 
morals the Johnson administration, 
without specific mention of Jenkins. Thus, 
Goldwater said Thursday the President has 
used every power .. to cover up one of the 
sorriest rumors we have ever had in the na- 
tion’s capital”—and then explained he re- 
ferred to the Bobby Baker case, not to Jen- 

Jenkins himself was a key figure in the 
Bobby Baker investigation conducted by the 
Senate Rules Committee earlier this year, but 
the committee’s Democratic majority refused 
to accede to Republican members’ demands 
Jenkins be called as a witness. 
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Don B. Reynolds, an insurance agent, told 
the committee he bought $1,200 of adver- 
tising time on a Johnson family television 
station in Texas after Reynolds sold $100,000 
worth of life insurance to Mr. Johnson. 


JENKINS IN DEAL 


Reynolds swore that arrangements for the 
purchase of advertising time were made by 
Jenkins, who denied it in an affidavit to the 
committee. 

In continuing to hammer at the adminis- 
tration for a “cover-up” of the Bobby Baker 
case, the Republicans can, if they choose, re- 
mind the voters that Jenkins was a figure 
in that controversy, 

Some Republicans believe the whole Jen- 
kins episode may give the Goldwater ticket 
a big enough shot in the arm to carry it to 
victory in November. 

The Democrats and some neutral political 
analysts doubt the Jenkins’ case impact will 
be that great, particularly in view of the 
Khrushchev shakeup. 

However, even Democratic sources, concede 
that the party is likely to lose some votes 
because of Jenkins. They are concerned that 
the episode could, in possibly cutting down 
Mr. Johnson’s vote, bring defeat of some 
Democratic Senate and House candidates 
where the races were close even before the 
Jenkins’ misfortune struck. 


FBI DN“ Notre CHARGE IN 1959 
(By David Kraslow) 


WasHINGTON.—Both the FBI and the 
Secret Service knew in 1961 that Walter 
W. Jenkins, the resigned White House aide, 
had been arrested by District of Columbia 
police in 1959. 

But what they did not know, apparently 
because of a failure to check police records, 
was that a morals charge was involved. 

This was learned Thursday following an- 
other arrest on a morals charge last week 
of Jenkins, 46-year-old father of six. 

As a confidant of Mr. Johnson for more 
than two decades, Jenkins was close to vital 
government secrets. 


TIGHTER CLEARANCE SEEN 


Whatever the effect on the Presidential 
campaign, the Jenkins case seemed certain 
to result in tighter security clearance proce- 
dures for persons employed at the White 
House. 

High administration sources were dis- 
mayed, after learning that the FBI and 
Secret Service knew of the 1959 arrest, that 
no further investigation was made to deter- 
mine the circumstances. 

Some sources suggested that persons em- 
ployed in high positions and who work 
under intense pressures should be subjected 
to a security investigation every year or 80. 

There is no such system now for White 
House personnel. In fact, the FBI which 
normally acts in such matters only at the 
request of the executive branch, has not run 
a security check on Jenkins since early 1958. 

Jenkins at that time was the chief aide 
to Mr. Johnson, then the Senate majority 
leader. 

The FBI security check was made at the 
request of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which then gave Jenkins a “Q clearance,” 
the highest there is. 

“I guess everyone figured that once he had 
received a Q clearance there was no reason 
to check him out again,” a source said. 

The FBI and Secret Service declined com- 
ment, but it apparently learned of the 1959 
arrest this way. 

Jenkins was picked up by officers of the 
District of Columbia’s police department’s 
morals division at the downtown YMCA, just 
a few blocks from the White House. 


APPARENTLY NOT NOTIFIED 


After receiving the fingerprint card with 
the “investigation-suspicion” notation, noth- 
ing further was heard of the case. 

The FBI apparently was not notified of the 
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formal charge finally recorded by the Dis- 

trict of Columbia police against Jenkins, 

that of “disorderly conduct (pervert).” Jen- 

Kins forfeited $25 collateral which closed 

the case as far as the police were concerned. 

The fingerprint card on Jenkins went into 
the files of the FBI's identification division, 
where some 170,000,000 other fingerprint 
cards are kept. These records are entirely 
separate from the FBI’s general files. 

The D.C. Police Department, as do many 
others, voluntarily sends to the FBI finger- 
print cards on all arrested persons. 

In 1961, the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion took office. As it does routinely with 
every new administration, the Secret Serv- 
ice fingerprinted all persons on the staffs of 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Johnson prior to issu- 
ing White House credentials. 

SECRET SERVICE SILENT 

The Secret Service sent Jenkins’ finger- 
print card to the FBI on a routine check. 

The FBI sent the Secret Service the in- 
formation it had on Jenkins’ 1959 arrest, 
which showed only the charge of investiga- 
tion-suspicion.” 

The Secret Service declined to discuss the 
matter because of the investigation an- 
nounced Thursday by Hoover, but appar- 
ently it did not ask the D.C. police in 1961 
what became of the “investigation-suspi- 
cion” case against Jenkins. 

Last week Jenkins was again picked up at 
the YMCA by morals division officers. He was 
charged with “disorderly conduct (indecent 
gestures)" and forfeited $50 collateral. 

The FBI, it was said, would question 
Jenkins’ associates to determine if any sus- 
pected him of tendencies such as those that 
led to his arrests. 

PRESIDENT’S “CURIOUS CREW” DENOUNCED BY 
GOLDWATER—SENATOR MAKES No Direct 
MENTION OF JENKINS CASE 

(By Robert E. Thompson) 

Hovuston.—Sen. Barry Goldwater, without 
making direct reference to Walter Jenkins, 
heard the name of the deposed White House 
aide shouted from a fervid crowd Thursday 
as he denounced President Johnson’s “cu- 
rious crew.” 

The Republican Presidential nominee, who 
reportedly has decided to avoid making Jen- 
kins’ morals arrest a campaign issue unless 
he determines that it involves national secu- 
rity, flew across the President’s home state 
lambasting the administration as one of 
drift, deception and defeat. 


SOFT ON COMMUNISM 


Standing before 31,000 cheering, placard- 
waving fans in the Houston Colts’ stadium. 
Goldwater also attacked Mr. Johnson for his 
association with Bobby Baker for an alleged 
drift toward socialism and as being soft on 
communism. 

Over and over again, the Arizonan ridi- 
culed what he called the “curious crew” 
around Mr. Johnson. j 

He listed among its members Baker, Billie 
Sol Estes and Matthew McCloskey. Amid 
tumultous cheers, someone in the crowd 
asked What about Walter?“ 

A number of persons in the crowd shouted 
derogatory remarks about Jenkins. 

KREMLIN SHAKEUP 

Goldwater also said that “communism, no 
matter who speaks for it, will never bury us.” 

It was the candidate’s first statement bear- 
ing on the Kremlin shakeup in which Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev was displaced 
in a mid-campaign development which jolted 
both political parties. 

Goldwater revised the prepared text of his 
speech which had read that “Khrushchev 
will never bury us.“ 

Instead, he took note of the change in 
Soviet leadership by substituting the words 
“Communists, no matter who speaks for 
it, will never bury us.” 

Goldwater received enthusiastic receptions 
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in Harlingen and Beaumont early in the day. 
But upon his arrival in Houston, he drew 
sparse, disappointing crowds as he motor- 
caded more than 12 miles through the city, 
Texas’ largest. 

Although Goldwater has ruled initially 
that he will not discuss the arrest of Jenkins 
on a morals charge, he released a statement 
defining the former Presidential assistant’s 
status in the 9999th Air Force Reserve Squad- 
ron, which Goldwater commands. 

JENKINS FULL COLONEL 

The report, signed by Maj. Gen. Barry 
Goldwater, USAFR, pointed out that Jenkins 
is a full colonel and has been a member of 
the reserve unit since about Jan. 15, 1961. 

In reply to a question about Jenkins’ effi- 
ciency rating, the senator explained that Mr. 
Johnson's long-time aide is assigned to head- 
quarters command and, therefore, “I was not 
required to give him an efficiency rating.” 

The brief Goldwater statement pointed 
out that Jenkins already had been cleared 
to receive classified material before he joined 
the squadron. 

During his first three years in the squad- 
ron, Goldwater said Jenkins attended 75% 
of the meetings. But this year, the Presi- 
dential nominee added, Jenkins, who resigned 
Wednesday, has participated in only three 
sessions. 

CLOSE TO WHITE HOUSE 

While the Air Force secretary decreed in 
June that all members not identified with 
Congress would be forced to transfer from 
the unit. Goldwater said Jenkins was re- 
tained “because of his closeness to the White 
House.” 

Under the June decree, Pennsylvania Gov. 
William W. Scranton, who unsuccessfully 
sought the GOP Presidential nomination 
against Goldwater, had to leave the squadron. 

Sources close to Goldwater said the sena- 
tor had determined that he will make no 
mention of Jenkins’ arrest on a morals charge 
Oct. 7 unless he believes the government was 
derelict in granting Jenkins clearance for par- 
ticipation in national security affairs. 

But Sen. John Tower (R-Tex.), who 
traveled with Goldwater across the state, in- 
dicated to newsmen that the Republicans 
have a major issue in security questions 
arising from the Jenkins case. 

The Jenkins case reportedly was high on 
the agenda of a night meeting in Houston 
between Goldwater and his top compaign ad- 
visers. GOP national chairman Dean Burch, 
campaign director Dennison Kitchel, research 
director Edward McCabe, and John Greiner, 
deputy director of the Republican National 
Committee. 

PRESTIGE DECLINE CLAIMED 


Goldwater emphasized at all three cities 
his view that Mr. Johnson is leading the na- 
tion toward socialism and is grasping for 
power. 

Stating that no man can “withstand the 
temptation” of power now vested in the 
Presidency, Goldwater told an outdoor au- 
dience of about 12,000 at Beaumont that his 
first act in the White House would be “to see 
that powers are returned to the executive 
branch.“ 

In Beaumont, where labor is strong, Gold- 
water also criticized compulsory arbitration 
between labor and management. He said that 
as President, he would invoke the law only 
in strikes where outsiders are hurt. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 17, 1964] 


ITED OFFICES OF CAPITAL PAPERS To MAKE 

REQUESTS 

WasHINGTON—Two prominent Democratic 
lawyers, both possible candidates for attorney 
general in a Johnson administration, tried to 
soft pedal the Walter Jenkins story in Wash- 
ington newspapers, it was disclosed Friday. 

Jenkins, 46, a trusted aide and close friend 
of Mr. Johnson for 25 years, resigned his 
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White House post Wednesday night after the 
disclosure that ne had been arrested on 
morals charges in 1959 and again last week. 

The two lawyers who visited three Wash- 
ington newspapers to suggest that the story 
be withheld or treated “kindly” were Abe 
Fortas and Clark Clifford, both friends of and 
advisers to Mr. Johnson. 


PUBLISHER'S STORY 


Last December Fortas withdrew as defense 
counsel for Bobby Baker. He said he did it to 
avoid possible “embarrassment” arising from 
“certain assignments” he had undertaken 
for the new Johnson administration. Fortas 
has been mentioned as the possible choice to 
succeed Robert F. Kennedy as attorney gen- 
eral, 

Clifford was a White House aide to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. In 1963 he was named 
by President John F. Kennedy to head his 
foreign intelligence advisory board. He also 
has been mentioned as a possible attorney 
general, 

Newbold Noyes, editor of the Washington 
Star, said Friday that Fortas and Clifford 
came to the Star’s office Wednesday after the 
Star began making inquiries at the White 
House about Jenkins after learning of his 
arrest. 

REQUEST MADE 


“About a half hour after that Fortas and 
Clifford walked into the office,” said Noyes. 
“In all fairness, it was in response to our call 
that they came.” 

Noyes said the two lawyers confirmed 
Jenkins’ identity, said he was sick and was 
entering a hospital. Noyes also said they told 
him the final decision would be up to the 
President, but that they were certain he 
(Jenkins) was out.” Jenkins now is in a 
hospital. 

“They asked us in what seemed to be a very 
proper and low-key way to consider whether 
this was a story that we would want to print.” 
Noyes said. 
$ The Star did not publish the story that 

ay. 

John T. O'Rourke, editor of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, said the News had the story 
in memorandum form when the two Johnson 
advisers arrived. He quoted them as asking 
him to “treat it as kindly as you can, and 
not at all if possible.” 

Alfred W. Friendly, managing editor of the 
Washington Post and an acquaintance of 
both men, said he learned of the arrests from 
them. He said they told him the “whole 
story” and did not ask that it not be pub- 
lished. Jenkins earlier had told Fortas the 
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THE PEOPLE SPEAK: JENKINS Case To CuT 
SHIFT or GOP Vorers 


(By Samuel Lubell) 


The arrest of President Johnson's key aide, 
Walter Jenkins, is likely to reduce somewhat 
the number of Republican voters who have 
talked of shifting to Mr. Johnson on Nov. 3. 

The arrest will also strengthen the disgust 
with both candidates that already exists and 
is particularly strong in the South. 

But the “Jenkins scandal” is not likely to 
defeat Mr. Johnson for election. 

These judgments are offered on the basis 
of my interviews with typical voters all across 
the country during the past three months. 

Those interviews revealed, as I reported 
previously that the attacks on Mr. Johnson’s 
personal integrity were the one aspect of 
the Goldwater-Miller campaigning that was 
having an appreciable impact on the voters. 

SWITCH LIMITED 

The arrest of Je: who is so intimately 
linked with the Bobby Baker case, is bound 
to intensify prevailing suspicions of Presi- 
dent Johnson's personal honesty—suspicions 
which have been mentioned by a steadily in- 
creasing number of voters during the past 
months, 

Up to now these suspicions have caused 
only a limited number of Democratic voters 
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to switch to Sen. Barry Goldwater. I would 
expect that to continue to be the case, al- 
though this is a point I will be checking 
carefully in future interviewing. 

Often Johnson supporters have confessed 
that they felt “uneasy” or “uncomfortable” 
about the handling of the Bobby Baker case, 
but they have suppressed these misgivings 
because of much stronger fears of what Gold- 
water would do. 

i FEELINGS EXPRESSED 

A Memphis widow summed up a widely 
held feeling when she ssid, “Johnson is out 
for all he can get, but Goldwater scares 
me to death.” 

Distrust of the President has also been a 
major factor in the indecision of apprecia- 
ble numbers of Republicans who have talked 
hesitantly about switching to Mr. Johnson. 
Many of them have said, I'd go for Johnson 
if I didn’t think he was personally involved 
with Bobby Baker.” 

These wavering or undecided Republicans 
are most likely to be affected by the Jenkins 

development. The “scandal” may also have 
an important impact on the voters who have 
been torn between a dislike of both candi- 
dates. These voters are quite numerous in 
the South, where a strong conflict is raging 
between resentments over civil rights and 
economic fears stirred by Goldwater’s 
policies. 2 


JENKINS CASE SEEN AS HELP FOR GOLDWATER 


Stoux Crry, Iowa.—Denison Kitchel, exec- 
utive director of the Republican Presidential 
campaign, predicted Friday that the Walter 
Jenkins affair would have a significant effect 
on the election. 

“I don't see how it can do anything but 
help Barry,” said Kitchel as he rode up the 
Missouri River with Sen. Barry Goldwater. 

Kitchel then told newsmen he did not 
think “we ought to say anything at all about 
it (the Jenkins case) .” 

Kitchel said the high-level GOP strategy 
conference held Thursday night in Houston 
did not touch on the resignation of Jenkins 
as a top aide to President Johnson. Jenkins 
quit Wednesday after revelations that he had 
been arrested twice on morals charges. 

Kitchel said that most of the conference 
was devoted to a discussion of Goldwater’s 
schedule in the final two weeks of the cam- 
paign. He said it was decided to step up the 
Senator’s television broadcasting in the final 
weeks of the campaign. 

He said that the campaign so far was going 
on schedule and that they had decided to 
leave Goldwater's agenda flexible, “so that 
we can wait until we see where we need a 
little extra effort.” 

Kitchel said Goldwater already had sched- 
uled two half-hour nation-wide television 
appearances next week, two more the follow- 
ing week and one on election eve. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Oct 15, 1964] 


JOHNSON AIDE RESIGNS FOLLOWING MORALS 
ARREST— JENKINS, PRESIDENT'S LONGTIME 
ASSISTANT, ACCUSED OF INDECENCY 

(By David Kraslow) 

WasHiIncton.—Walter W. Jenkins, one of 
President Johnson’s principal assistants, was 
arrested last week on a disorderly conduct 
charge involving “indecent gestures,” it was 
revealed Wednesday. 

In New York, the traveling White House 
announced within hours that Jenkins had 
resigned. President Johnson accepted the 
resignation and appointed another White 
House assistant, Bill D. Moyers, to take Jen- 
kins’ place. 

The arrest of Jenkins, who figured promi- 
nently inthe Bobby Baker investigation, 
came to light in District of Columbia police 
records after rumors of the arrest swept 
Washington during the day. 

POLICE RECORDS CITED 

The police records show that Jenkins, 46- 

year-old father of six children, was arrested 
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on Oct. 7 at the downtown YMCA in Wash- 
ington by officers of the morals division. 

The police records also showed that Jenkins 
was arrested on a similar charge at the 
YMCA on Jan. 15, 1959, In both cases, Jen- 
kins “elected to forfeit” collateral ($25 in 
1959, $50 last week) rather than contest the 
charges. 

The charge last week was “disorderly con- 
duct (indecent gestures).” In 1959, it was 
“disorderly conduct (pervert). 

The charges against Jenkins were misde- 
meanors. With the forfeiture of bond, the 
cases are closed as far as the police are con- 
cerned, 

An FBI spokesman declined comment 
when asked if the bureau had known of 
Jenkins’ arrest in 1959. 

Security checks on persons appointed to 
high office by the President usually are made 
by the FBI. Jenkins started working for Mr. 
Johnson 20 years ago and had the title of 
“special assistant” to the President before 
he resigned, 

Jenkins was not available for comment. 
A secretary in his office said Jenkins“ doctors 
ordered him to a hospital Wednesday for a 
“checkup” because he was “physically ex- 
hausted.” 

Later, Dr. Charles Thompson, Jenkins’ 
physician, said Jenkins was admitted to 
George Washington University Hospital suf- 
fering from “nervous exhaustion and high 
blood pressure.” 

Earlier in the evening, before Jenkins’ res- 
ignation was announced, newsmen asked 
White House Press Secretary George Reedy 
if he knew anything about Jenkins’ arrest 
last week. 

“Walter Jenkins has been suffering from 
extreme fatigue.” Reedy replied. “He has 
been sent to (the) hospital by his physi- 
clan 

Asked again if he knew anything of the 
arrest, Reedy said. “I know nothing of any 
arrest.” 

The White House statement later on the 
resignation made no referrence to Jenkins’ 
arrests. 

CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE 


Shy and mild-mannered, Jenkins was a 
controversial figure in the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee’s investigation of Baker, the former 
secretary to Senate Democrats and a chief 
aide to the President during Mr. Johnson’s 
days as Senate majority leader. 

Insurance agent Don B. Reynolds testified 
before the Rules Committee last spring that 
at Jenkins’ suggestion he purchased $1,208 
in advertising time on the Johnson family’s 
television station in Texas. Reynolds said 
this was done in 1957 after he wrote $100,000 
in insurance on the life of Mr. Johnson, then 
a senator. 

Jenkins said in an affidavit to the com- 
mittee that he had no knowledge of any ar- 
rangement by which Reynolds purchased the 
advertising time. 

Democratic members of the committee re- 
peatedly overruled Republican requests that 
Jenkins be called as a witness. 

CHIEF OF STAFF 

Jenkins often was referred to by nis asso- 
clates as Mr. Johnson’s chief of staff, begin- 
ning with Mr. Johnson's service in the House 
and Senate and continuing on through his 
days as Vice President and President. 

He has been a close family friend as well 
as a man to whom the President entrusted a 
variety of confidential chores, political and 
otherwise. A native Texan; Jenkins once was 
both an officer and stockholder in the John- 
son family broadcasting corporation. 

Jenkins’ arrest came to light after rumors 
began. circulating in Washington. Police 
made no attempt to suppress their records 
when reporters began checking. 

Shortly after 6 p.m. Wednesday, Repub- 
lican ‘National Chairman Dean Burch is- 
sued this statement: 


“There is a report sweeping Washington 
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that the White House is desperately trying 
to suppress a major news story affecting na- 
tional security.” 

Republican officials apparently knew of 
Jenkins’ arrests, but Burch and GOP press 
spokesman Lee Edwards declined to elaborate 
on Burch’s statement. 

Asked about Burch's statement, Reedy said, 
“I don’t know what he’s talking about.” 

Jenkins periodically has attended meetings 
of the National Security Council, which deals 
with the country’s most vital secrets. 

In 1959 and again last week, Jenkins gave 
his occupation as “clerk” when booked at 
police headquarters. 

The story did not come to light before now, 
although it was a public record, because 
Washington police reporters did not connect 
Jenkins on the police blotter with the one 
working in the White House. In listing his 
occupation as a clerk, Jenkins would have 
raised no suspicions, 

Jenkins was arrested at 8:35 p.m. on Oct. 
7. The police records also showed that Andy 
Choka, 60, a timekeeper at the Soldiers Home 
in Washington, was arrested at the same 
time, at the same place, in a men’s room of 
the YMCA, by the same officers and also 
elected to forfeit $50 collateral. Choka could 
not be reached late Wednesday. 

Jenkins’ doctors said he had “just worn 
himself out” and was expected to remain in 
the hospital for at least four or five days. 

A hospital official said Jenkins’ doctors de- 
cided it was best to have Jenkins rest up 
from the “trying time” of the Presidential 
campaign, 

The official said Jenkins’ condition is “sat- 
isfactory at the moment.” 

Jenkins’ long service with Mr. Johnson 
was interrupted twice—for service during 
World War II and when he made an unsuc- 
cessful race for Congress in Texas in 1951. 

His war service took him to Africa, Corsica 
and Italy. He was discharged as a major. 

While in the Army, he was married to the 
former Marjorie Whitehill in 1945. They have 
two daughters and four sons. 

Jenkins attended the University of Texas. 


Press SECRETARY TELLS APPROVAL OF 
RESIGNATION 
(By Don Irwin) 

New Lonk.— President Johnson Wednes- 
day night accepted the resignation of White 
House assistant Walter W. Jenkins three 
hours after learning of Jenkins’ arrest in a 
Washington morals case. 

The resignation of Jenkins, a close John- 
son associate for 20 years, was announced at 
10:15 p.m. at a briefing hastily called by 
George Reedy, White House press secretary. 

As Reedy met reporters, Mr. Johnson 
waited in white tie and tails to address an 
audience at the Alfred E. Smith dinner in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Reedy announced 
the resignation in the following terse state- 
ment: 

“As I told some of you earlier today, Wal- 
ter Jenkins, who has been suffering from 
fatigue, went into the hospital this after- 
noon on the orders, of his doctor. 

“Walter Jenkins submitted his resigna- 
tion this afternoon as special assistant. The 
resignation was accepted and the President 
has appointed Bill B. Moyers (another spe- 
cial assistant) to succeed him.” 

In response to a query. Reedy said the 
resignation had been accepted shortly before 
he issued his announcement. Before Mr, 
Johnson went to the dinner, Reedy was clos- 
eted with the President for more than an 
hour in Mr. Johnson's 35th floor suite. The 
President failed to appear for a reception 
preceding the dinner but was on hand look- 
ing grave when the speaking period began. 

NO FURTHER COMMENT 


Reedy had no further comment on the 
embarrassing affair, but a White House 
source said that the President had first 
learned of Jenkins’ ‘arrest shortly before he 
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left the Waldorf-Astoria at 6:35 p.m. for an 
unpublicized call on Mrs, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy. 

Presidential assistants insisted the first 
knowledge the White House had received of 
the matter came from queries put to Reedy by 
newspapermen. There was no report from 
District of Columbia police at the time of 
the arrest, they said. 

On his return from the visit to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, the President was said to have directed 
that inquiries be made about the Jenkins 
affair. Shortly thereafter, Jenkins’ written 
resignation, effective immediately, was sub- 
mitted at the White House and the President 
was advised of its receipt, sources said. 

White House associates declined to charac- 
terize in any way the President's reaction to 
the news that led to the resignation of his 
old associate. They declined to name anyone 
with whom he had discussed the case. 

No White House source accompanying the 
President on his New York speaking tour was 
ready to say whether Jenkins had any se- 
curity clearance, It has been standard prac- 
tice since the Truman administration to con- 
duct security checks on all policy-level offi- 
cials on the White House staff. 

There was no hint here whether Jenkins’ 
departure from the White House staff would 
make him niore readily available for ques- 
tioning by the Senate Rules Committee, 

The committee has had before it for some 
months testimony that Jenkins handled the 
gift of a stereo phonograph to Mr. Johnson 
from a Washington insurance man. The set; 
was given before Mr. Johnson became Vice 
President in 1961. 


NERVOUS COLLAPSE 


White House staff members stood by the 
report that Jenkins is suffering a nervous col- 
lapse, but they said they believed he had 
been at work at the White House as recently 
as Tuesday. 

Jenkins’ White House associates had noth- 
ing but praise for his performance of his du- 
ties. One of them said his service had been 
considerably more than “satisfactory” and 
called Jenkins one of the finest men I know.” 


EXHIBIT 4 


News COVERAGE oF Two 1960 PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN STORIES IN 43 New ENGLAND 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


A, THE STUDY 


This report results from a resolution 
adopted in 1959 by the New England Society 
of Newspaper Editors authorizing an experi- 
mental study of objectivity in the news 
columns of daily newspapers in the region 
during the campaign period preceding the 
Presidential campaign of 1960. 

The resolution stipulated that the study 
“should be conducted exclusively by trained 
newspapermen” and that their “approach 
should be frankly professional and even sub- 
jective, rather than purely mechanical or 
‘scientific.’ ” 

Three trained newsmen were prevailed 
upon to undertake the task. They are Nor- 
man E. Isaacs, managing editor of The Louis- 
ville Times; Carl E. Lindstrom, former editor 
of The Hartford Times and a past president 
of the New England Society; and Arthur 
Edward Rowse, an assistant city editor of 
The Washington Post. 

Mr. Isaacs, a former president of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors, was familiar 
with the problems facing any group about to 
study newspapers during a campaign period 
since he had been chosen by Sigma Delta 
Chi to be chairman of its national Ethics 
Committee established in 1955 to examine 
the feasibility of a nation-wide newspaper 
study. 

Mr. Lindstrom has long been familiar with 
New England journalism and was the first 
editor of The American Editor, established by 
the Society. He joined the Committee after 
completing a year as professor in journalism 
at the University of Michigan. 
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Before joining The Washington Post, Mr. 
Rowse had served in New England journalism 
and he is the author of Slanted News, a case 
study of the Nixon and Stevenson fund 
Stories during the 1952 Presidential cam- 
paign, 

The three men held a prel. inary meeting 
in Providence to review the prospects and to 
determine upon a course of action, Since 
funds were not available to study the entire 
scope of election coverage during the 1960 
campaign, they agreed that it would be wise 
to wait out the campaign to see what specific 
situations might arise and decide later upon 
what to focus. 

In the meantime, they decided to obtain a 
representative sampling of the largest news- 
papers in each of the New England states. 
They selected forty-three newspapers to be 
studied, A list of these papers, indicating 
their respective circulations and news serv- 
ices in 1960, is appended to this report. 

Issues for each of the forty-three news- 
papers between October 1 and November 9, 
1960, were obtained by subscription. In each 
case, the subscription order was for the par- 
ticular edition having the largest circulation. 
Only a very few editions were not received 
and tabulations indicate that these do not 
appear to affect the over-all findings. It is 
possible that newspapers with multiple edi- 
tions and which are recorded in the study as 
not publishing certain stories may have car- 
ried some material in editions which were 
not received. The central fact remains that 
the Committee attempted to concentrate on 
the prime editions of the newspapers being 
studied. 

The Committee continued to consult, 
much of it by long-distance telephone. The 
search had been for a story or stories that 
might reflect newspaper attitudes in the 
handling thereof. There was no single story 
that could be found, but there were two 
stories, on opposite sides of the politice! 
fence. 

One story was embarrassing to the Den 
cratic nominee; the other could reflect upon 
the Republican nominee. 

The one which affected the Democratic 
Party was the direct move of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in Puerto Rico to influence 
the election there. With John F. Kennedy’s 
religion already a campaign issue, this could 
not but be a story which reflected upon the 
Democratic nominee's affiliation. 

The story affecting the Republican nomi- 
nee concernid the loan of $205,000 to Vice 
President Richard Nixon's brother, Donald, 
by Howard Hughes and his Hughes Tool 
Company. The Committee considered this a 
story of potential significance because only 
eight years earlier Mr. Nixon had been the 
center of the famous $18,000 expense fund 
in the 1952 campaign. 

Before this decision to study the two 
stories was reached, several universities en- 
gaged in journalism research were sounded 
out about performing the eventual process- 
ing work that would be required by the 
Committee. A final arrangement had been 
reached with Boston University, an institu- 
tion with which the Society is associated. 

Once the stories to be studied were 
selected, the newspapers were shipped to 
Boston University. There, they were proc- 
essed by graduate students in the School of 
Communications. This phase of the work 
was under the supervision of Dr. David 
Manning White, who has long been active in 
journalism research and who did the original 
“gatekeeper” study of telegraphic news han- 
dling some years ago. 

The processing teams searched through 
each newspaper for the stories on the Nixon 
loan and the Puerto Rican issue. Each story 
located was marked on a tabulating form 
for page, head size, placement in the page 
and length. The tear pages were then 
attached. 

This work at the University was financed 
by voluntary contributions from member 
newspapers of the Society, This was the only 
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expenditure in connection with the study, 
since Messrs. Isaacs, Lindstrom and Rowse 
contributed their services without fee, and 
also paid their own travel and incidental 
costs. 

When the processing was completed in 
Boston, the tabulated forms and tear pages 
were transmitted to each of the three Com- 
mittee members in turn. Each also was pro- 
vided the wire files on both stories by The 
Associated Press and by United Press Inter- 
national. 

The newsmen then studied the entire ac- 
cumulation independently, reporting to the 
others at the conclusion of their research. 

Although the Committee members were in 
general agreement, a first draft effort 
resulted in vigorous debate over phrasings 
and over interpretations. A second draft 
smoothed out some of these differences, and 
a final meeting was then held in Washington 
to review the basic findings and to make a 
careful recheck of certain of the aspects 
surrounding the two stories. 

This report represents a third and final 
draft concensus of the Committee members’ 
professional conclusions, reached after 
thoughtful consideration and debate, and 
based upon the data obtained from the news- 
paper editions available, the wire service files 
and the processing supplied by Boston Uni- 
versity. 

B. THE NIXON STORY 

As has been noted in Section A, the Com- 
mittee considered the loan to Nixon’s brother 
of potential significance partly because of 
the Vice President’s own difficulties eight 
years earlier. It will be recalled that more 
than a few American newspapers reacted ex- 
tremely slowly to the episode in 1952 involv- 
ing the Vice President. Some papers were 
openly accused of bias. There was a tenta- 
tive supposition on the Committee’s part that 
most newspapers would desire to be swift 
and comprehensive in the reporting of any 
new fund story or stories. 

Although the two funds (1952 and 1960) 
each involved possible conflicts of interest, 
they were different in some important as- 
pects. Whereas the 1952 fund had been set 
up by 76 constituents for Nixon’s use, the 
1960 case involved a $205,000 business loan 
to Nixon’s brother, Donald, by Howard 
Hughes and his Hughes Tool Co. 

The first 1960 story to appear in print 
came not as the result of any independent 
research, but came direct from the Nixon 
organization. It was given exclusively to Pe- 
ter Edson, Washington columnist for the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association (NEA). 

Edson's columns are regularly included in 
the NEA Service packages, received by mem- 
ber newspapers in advance, normally in 
printed form. Eleven of the forty-three news- 
papers studied are listed as subscribers to 
NEA and therefore presumably received the 
Edson column, Only three of these newspa- 
pers, however, were listed as using the story. 

Edson's column led with a statement that 
Democratic opponents of the Vice President 
were investigating his brother Donald's busi- 
ness deals in an effort “to publicize these 
transactions just before the election in some 
way that will reflect discredit” upon the Vice 
President. 

“In an attempt to offset any such move,” 
continued the Edson column, “the Nixon 
headquarters in Washington has made avail- 
able to this reporter a full explanation of all 
relevant facts in the record, to get the story 
out in the open and end the gossip.” 

Robert H. Finch, Nixon's personal cam- 
paign manager, was quoted as stating that 
the Vice President never had any part or 
investment in his brother’s business enter- 
prises and that most of the deals were not 
known to the Vice President until after their 
completion, 

Edson then described the $205,000 business 
an to Donald Nixon, secured in part by a 

on a small plot of land owned by 
the Nixon brothers’ mother, Hannah. 4ccord- 
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ing to the Edson column, the money came 
from Frank Waters, described as an attorney 
and high school friend of Donald Nixon’s 
wife. Waters was then depicted as deeding 
the property to Frank Reiner, who was iden- 
tified in the column as a creditor who had 
threatened to foreclose on Donald Nixon. 

Only the Quincy Patriot-Ledger published 
the Edson column on October 25. The follow- 
ing day, two more newspapers published the 
column. The Hartford Times carried the 
headline: Nixon Makes Clear Brother's 
Deals Do Not Involve Him.“ The New Haven 
Register headline read: “Nixon Family Fi- 
nances Are Smear Target.” 

The eight NEA subscribers which did not 
use the Edson column were the Bangor Daily 
News, Boston Traveler, Fall River Herald 
News, Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Lowell Sun, 
Manchester Union-Leader, Nashua Telegraph 
and Springfield Union. 

On October 26, there also appeared a Drew 
Pearson column, in which the assertion was 
made that the money loaned to Donald Nixon 
had come from Howard Hughes. In this col- 
umn, Pearson stated that at the time of the 
loan in December, 1956, Hughes had “various 
important matters before the government” 
and went on to contend that “many of these 
problems got better treatment after the 
loan.” 

According to the Pearson column, the fol- 
lowing things happened to Hughes’ owned 
firms after the loan: “A route from St. Louis 
to Miami was granted TWA. A Justice De- 
partment civil antitrust suit against the 
Hughes Tool Company was settled by a con- 
sent decree on April 4, 1958. TWA’s Far East- 
ern route was extended to Manila, January, 
1957. And Hughes Aircraft was awarded de- 
fense contracts early in 1957 totalling around 
$16,000,000.” 

Only three New England papers could be 
found to have used the Pearson column. 
The Waterbury American used it on October 
26 under the Page 1 headline: “Attempted 
Backfire Story Bares Nixon Family Loan.” 

The Springfield Daily News and The Ports- 
mouth Herald used the Pearson column the 
following day, both also on Page 1. Efforts of 
the Committee to obtain a list of newspapers 
to which the Pearson column was available 
were unsuccessful, 

There was no wire service treatment of the 
loan story until late in the day of October 
26. UPI transmitted a story at 4:08 p.m., and 
the Associated Press followed at 10:26 p.m. 

The AP’s lead was on a strong denial of 
the Pearson statements by Finch. He called 
the story “an obvious political smear,” and 
he denied the loan was from Hughes. He 
said the Vice President was not involved in 
any way. UPI also carried Finch's denial, but 
this was down in the body of the story. 

Despite the availability of these two wire 
service accounts, nothing was found in eight 
of the morning papers on October 27. These 
were the Boston Globe, Boston Herald, Bur- 
lington Free-Press, Hartford Courant, Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune, Manchester Union- 
Leader, Rutland Herald and Worcester Tele- 
gram. 

For evening papers of October 27, both 
wire services cleared stories between 5 and 
6 a.m. Both stories led with Finch’s state- 
ment. 

There was no sign of either wire story in 
twelve of the afternoon newspapers. These 
were the Barre-Montpeller Times-Argus, 
Boston Evening Globe, Boston Traveler, 
Brockton Enterprise, Fall River Herald- 
News, Hartford Times, Holyoke Transcript, 
Nashua Telegraph, Salem Evening News, 
Stamford Advocate and Worcester Gazette. 
Of these, the Hartford Times had earlier car- 
ried the Edson column. 

The Committee at this juncture merely 
notes that of the forty-three newspapers 
being examined, nineteen, or nearly half, are 
recorded as passing up a wire-serviced news 
story with some of the same undertones as 
marked the fund episode two elections earlier. 
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Of the twenty-four newspapers that did 
use the story, nine elected to place it on 
Page 1, These were the New Britain Herald, 
both the Waterbury American and the Re- 
publican, both the Springfield Union and 
the News, the Concord Monitor, Lowell Sun, 
New London Day and Portsmouth Herald. 
Of these newspapers, the Waterbury Ameri- 
can and Springfield News had carried the 
Pearson column. 

A four-column headline on the top right 
side of the New Britain Herald was the best 
play the story received, Aside from the 
Springfield News, no other Page 1 headline 
was larger than single column in width. The 
Lowell Sun treated the story without head- 
line, placing it as a run-in to other campaign 
matter. 

Most of those newspapers which put the 
story on inside pages ran about eight inches 
of type under one-column headlines varying 
from 14 points to 24 points in size. The New 
Bedford Standard-Times put the Finch state- 
ment at the end of a long Nixon campaign 
dispatch on Page 3. 

For morning newspapers of October 28, 
both wire services moved dispatches leading 
with a Justice Department statement that 
Pearson’s linking of the loan to Donald Nixon 
with the settlement of the Hughes Tool Com- 
pany antitrust suit was a “baseless inuendo,” 
The Department asserted that the antitrust 
action had been filed after the loan was 
made. 

No of this story could be found in 
twenty-eight of the papers studied on that 
date. Some of the fifteen newspapers that 
did use the story cut it sharply and placed 
small headlines on it. Some of the head- 
lines were questionable. The Providence 
Bulletin reported in its headline, “Justice 
Dept. Nails Pearson Charge.” The Boston 
American head said, “Writer Hit In Nixon 
Smear Try.” 

A second column by Drew Pearson ap- 
peared on October 29, The columnist charged 
that the Nixons had gone to great lengths 
to keep the Hughes loan a secret and to avoid 
paying capital gains taxes, Pearson also as- 
serted that Vice President Nixon’s name had 
appeared on a list of prospective purchasers 
of Nixon business stock. 

This Pearson column could be found in 
only one New England paper, the Portsmouth 
Herald, which published it on Page 13 under 
a two-column head. 

Up to this point, it could be debated by 
professional newsmen as to whether there 
was actually a solid news story, or not. The 
Committee takes the position that it def- 
initely became a news story on the night 
of October 26, after both wire services had 
transmitted accounts, and that it was one of 
potential, if as yet unproved, significance. 

In the Committee’s Judgment, the matter 
passed beyond any debate stage on Octo- 
ber 30, when the AP sent a dispatch from 
Los Angeles at 5:38 p.m., reporting that 
Donald Nixon had admitted that the $205,- 
000 loan had originated from the Hughes 
Tool Company. 

But nothing of this could be located in 
nine of the morning newspapers, They were 
the Bangor Daily News, Boston Herald, 
Burlington Free-Press, Hartford Courant, 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Manchester Union- 
Leader, Portland Press-Herald, Providence 
Journal and Rutland Herald. 

The story, however, did appear promi- 
nently on the front page of three morning 
papers, the Boston Globe, Waterbury Re- 
publican and Lewiston Sun. A fourth, the 
Boston Record, cut the story to six inches 
and put it on Page 17. 

Both wire services sent out rewritten ver- 
sions of the story early Monday morning, the 
AP at 4:30 a.m., UPI at 6:59. The AP lead 
said Donald Nixon “acknowledges” that the 
loan came from Hughes. UPI, however, 
treated the story differently. It started out: 
“Donald Nixon denied last night that his 
brother Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
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ever had any financial interest in his com- 
pany, Nixon’s Inc., or that he had ever asked 
his brother for governmental favors.” The dis- 
patch went on to say that Donald Nixon 
accused Drew Pearson of trying to smear 
the Republican nominee. The first mention of 
Donald Nixon's admission that the loan came 
from Hughes appeared in the 70th line of 
the dispatch. A casual reader could easily 
have missed it. 

Neither AP nor UPI story could be found 
in ten of the evening papers. These were the 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus, Boston Trav- 
eler, Brockton Enterprise, Fall River Herald- 
News, New Bedford Standard-Times, New 
Britain Herald, New London Day, Portsmouth 
Herald, Salem Evening News and Springfield 
News. 

Some of the newspapers that did use the 
story did not headline Donald Nixon’s ad- 
mission. The Worcester Telegram, for exam- 
ple, based its headline on the second para- 
graph of the AP story, saying: Nixon's 
Brother Denies Loan Won Favors.” The 
Springfield Union’s headline came from the 
fourth paragraph: “GOP Nominee’s Brother 
Flays Pearson Story.“ The Waterbury Amer- 
ican said: “Donald Says Brother Was Not In- 
volved.” The admission of the loan appeared 
in the subheadline. In the Boston American, 
the headline said: “Donald Nixon Explains 
Loan.“ In the Stamford Advocate, the head- 
line phrase was “Reports Details.” The New- 
port Daily News preferred “Explains.” The 
Concord Monitor used this variation: 
“Brother Of Nixon In Explanation Of Loan.” 
Other newspapers used words like “Admit” 
and “Concedes.” 

On the same day, October 30, the AP 
cleared a story at 6:03 p.m., reporting that 
Finch admitted he was misinformed when 
he denied in the beginning that the loan 
had come from Hughes. Twenty-two minutes 
later, the AP transmitted a short story that 
Drew Pearson had asked for a congressional 
investigation of the loan. 

Only two morning papers printed either 
story. They were the Waterbury Republican 
and Lewiston Sun. 

As to the second story (Pearson’s request 
for investigation), the fact that the vast 
majority did not use it can easily be justified 
on the ground that a columnist’s request for 
a congressional investigation is not neces- 
sarily a news story. 

The Finch story raises a problem, however. 
On the one hand, the Committee earlier 
noted that twenty newspapers did not carry 
the first wire stories in which Finch de- 
nounced Pearson's . These twenty 
could reasonably hold that they were not 
obligated to correct a statement they had 
never carried. 

But what of the twenty-one newspapers 
which had carried the earlier Finch denials? 
Giving thoughtful weight to the principle 
of equity of news treatment, the Committee 
can find no excuse to justify the omission 
of the October 30 Finch statement by these 
twenty-one newspapers. 

On November 1, the first edition of the New 
York Post carried a story from Los Angeles 
quoting accountant Frank Reiner as saying 
that “all major decisions concerning a $205,- 
000 Hughes Tool Company loan to Donald 
Nixon were cleared with his brother, Vice 
President Richard Nixon.” 

The AP cleared a report on this at 9:59 
a.m. and UPI at 10:51 a.m. However, it could 
not be found in twenty-one of the twenty- 
eight New England afternoon papers. Stories 
were found in seven papers—Boston Ameri- 
can, New Bedford Standard-Times, Paw- 
tucket Times, Woonsocket Call, Waterbury 
American, Springfield News and Lowell Sun. 
Two of these papers, the Waterbury Ameri- 
can and Springfield News, also printed a new 
Pearson column relating the difficulties en- 
countered in trying to ascertain the truth of 
stories like the Nixon loan. 

The wire services moved night leads on 
the New York Post story for next day’s morn- 
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ing papers, but nothing could be located in 
nine of the fifteen papers. These were the 
Boston Herald, Boston Record, Hartford 
Courant, Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Manches- 
ter Union-Leader, Burlington Free Press, 
Worcester Telegram, Rutland Herald and 
Bangor Daily News. 

The six morning papers that did print the 
story were the Boston Globe, Lewiston Sun, 
Portland Press-Herald, Providence Journal, 
Springfield Union and Waterbury Republi- 
can, The last-named paper was the only one 
to put it on Page 1. 

Box score on this single story: Used by 
thirteen, omitted by thirty. 

Wire dispatches for evening newspapers of 
November 2 led with ex-President’s Truman’s 
jibe that Vice President Nixon needed “a 
bigger dog,” referring to the famous Checkers 
mentioned in Nixon’s television defense of 
his fund in 1952. 

Three of the twenty-eight evening papers 
used this story, the Quincy Patriot-Ledger, 
the Springfield News (on Page 1) and the 
Fall River Herald-News. The Woonsocket Call 
used a one-column picture of Donald Nixon 
and a caption based on the New York Post 
story, which it had published the previous 
day. 

For morning papers of November 3, the 
wire services moved a story that Nixon’s 
mother supported her son Donald’s explana- 
tion. A similar dispatch went out for evening 
papers. This story appeared in four of the 
forty-three papers. They were the Boston 
American, New Bedford Standard-Times, 
Waterbury Republican and Woonsocket Call. 

The final news story before the election 
came on November 3 when Representative 
Jack Brooks (Texas Democrat) said he had 
received allegations that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board was influenced in its decisions 
on Hughes firms by the Nixon loan. Brooks 
said he was asking for an investigation. Both 
AP and UPI moved this report between 6 and 
7 p.m. and sent rewritten day leads the next 
day before 8 a.m. 

This story could not be found in twenty- 
nine of the New England papers. Of the four- 
teen papers which did use either of these 
dispatches, three put them on Page 1. They 
were the Manchester Union-Leader, New 
Britain Herald and Waterbury Republican. 

Summarizing, it must be reported that the 
Temarkable part of the story of the Nixon 
loan is that it was conspicuous by its absence 
in most of the New England press. 

According to the Boston University proc- 
essing forms, which were rechecked care- 
fully by the Committee members, a total of 
nine newspapers never printed a word about 
the entire affair. These papers were the 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus, Boston Her- 
ald, Boston Traveler, Brockton Enterprise, 
Burlington Free Press, Hartford Courant, 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Rutland Herald 
and Salem Evening News. 

According to the same raw material, eight 
other newspapers used the story on only 
one day. These papers were the Bangor Daily 
News, Boston Evening Globe, Fall River Her- 
ald-News, Manchester Union-Leader, New 
London Day, Stamford Advocate and both 
the Worcester Telegram and Worcester Ga- 
zette. 

Technically, the story could be listed as 
active on seven days. Only two of the forty- 
three papers carried an article on each of 
the seven days. They were the Waterbury 
Republican and Woonsocket Call. Of the two, 
the Waterbury morning paper gave much 
the heavier coverage, putting five of the 
seven stories on Page 1. 

Nine other papers printed four or more 
stories or columns. These were the Boston 
American, Berkshire Eagle, Lewiston Sun, 
Lowell Sun, New Bedford Standard-Times, 
New Haven Register, Pawtucket Times, the 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger, Springfield Union and 
Waterbury American. Many of the articles 
in these newspapers were short. Some were 
those which could be classified as of little 
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significance. Many carried small headlines on 
inside pages. 

Outside of the two Waterbury papers, 
there were only fourteen occasions when any 
of the Nixon loan developments made the 
front pages of the papers under study. 

Wire dispatches were usually printed with- 
out any sign of editing. Cutting of stories in- 
variably was done from the bottom, as if by 
the scissors-editing method. Some of the 
questionable headine treatment has already 
been noted, 

The Committee’s attitude about the basic 
news value of the story has already been ex- 
pressed. Seeking to explain the behavior of 
the New England press, the Committee finds 
itself perplexed. 

It is a truism that newspaper editors are 
ambivalent in their attitudes about columns. 
They purchase them, they publish them, they 
frequently run them in news space, then 
contend that they are not news. 

Drew Pearson is not the most popular of 
sources among some editors. The Committee 

es that these two general attitudes, 
placed in juxtaposition, could have caused 
some editors to have decided either that the 
loan story was being treated out of news 
proportion or needed confirmation. However, 
as was stressed earlier, the Committee feels 
that this line was crossed on October 30 with 
Donald Nixon’s admission about the source 
of the loan. 

It is possible that some papers may have 
omitted, or played down, the story deliber- 
ately because of political reasons, but this 
will never be possible to prove. 

The central fact is that whatever the mo- 
tives or the news-judgment reasoning, the 
total coverage of the forty-three New Eng- 
land newspapers being studied on this story 
Was meager and incompetent enough to give 
critical readers sufficient room to suspect 
actual political bias. 


C. THE PUERTO RICO STORY 


The Puerto Rican story burst full-blown on 
the night of October 21. From San Juan 
came the wire service news that the three 
Roman Catholic bishops of that American 
territory had issued a pastoral letter for- 
bidding Catholics to vote for Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin’s Popular Democratic Party. 

The pastoral letter took issue with Munoz 
Marin’s administration of three issues— 
religious instructions in schools, a law per- 
mitting teaching of birth control and allow- 
ing sterilization, and public tolerance of com- 
mon law marriages. 

In New York, Democratic Nominee John F. 
Kennedy issued an immediate statement, as- 
serting that he considered “wholly improper” 
any church interference in the voting inten- 
tions of its members. 

The basic issues in Puerto Rico have from 
time to time been controversial matters in 
New England and, therefore, might be ex- 
pected to receive swift and thorough news 
coverage. 

Extensive coverage on the morning of 
October 22 was given by both the Boston 
Globe and the Providence Journal. The 
morning's major story was the report of the 
fourth Kennedy-Nixon television debate, and 
this naturally occupied top position. The 
Globe gave the Puerto Rico story a two- 
column head at the bottom right of Page 1, 
jumping to Page 11. Nominee Kennedy’s 
comment appeared in the shoulder of the 
story, also jumping to Page 11. On Page 11, 
the Globe ran a six-column line, with a photo 
of Munoz Marin. Total space covered, in- 
cluded headlines, ran 33% inches. The 
Providence Journal began its two-column 
headlined story at the top of Page 1, at the 
side of the TV debate play story. It also 
jumped to Page 11, under a single-column 
head. Total space, including headline ran 
23 ½ inches. 

Only one other morning paper saw it as 
Page 1 news—the Springfield Union, which 
gave the story 10% inches, starting under a 
one-column head in mid-page. 
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The Rutland Herald gave the story a 
top head on Page 2, single column, and ran 
12% inches. Curiously, this was the only story 
on the subject the Rutland Herald was to 
carry over the rest of the elghteen-day news 
period—or sixteen effective news days, as it 
was to develop. 

The Lewiston Daily Sun went to Page 4, the 
Hartford Courant to Page 6, the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune to Page 9, and the Manchester 
Union-Leader, Portland Press-Herald and 
Waterbury Republican to Page 16. Most of 
these stories were in the 10-to-12 inch range, 
but Manchester ran shortest—98 words. 

No sign of the story could be found in the 
Boston Daily Record, Boston Herald, Bur- 
lington Free-Press or Worcester Telegram. 
Nor could it be located in the Saturday- 
Sunday edition of the Bangor Daily News. 

By afternoon newspaper time, it was evi- 
dent that the majority of New England edi- 
tors recognized Puerto Rico as a major story. 
Of the twenty-eight evening newspapers 
being studied, seventeen of them had the 
story on Page 1, three more had it on Page 2, 
and one on Page 4. Only seven of the twenty- 
eight were listed in the blank column. 

Strongest play was in the Providence Bul- 
letin with a three-column headline and over- 
all space usage of 22 ½ inches. The Waterbury 
American was only fractionally behind, 

Besides these two, the Page 1 brigade in- 
cluded the Berkshire Eagle, Boston Globe, 
Brockton Enterprise & Times, Concord Moni- 
tor, Fall River Herald-News, Holyoke Tran- 
script, New Bedford Standard-Times, New 
London Day, New Haven Register, Newport 
Daily News, Pawtucket Times, Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger, Springfield Daily News, Stam- 
ford Advocate and Woonsocket Call. 

The three which used the story on Page 2 
were the Boston Traveler, Hartford Times and 
Portsmouth Herald. The Page 4 user was the 
Boston American. 

The seven evening papers in which the story 
could not be found were the Barre-Mont- 
pelier Times-Argus, Lewiston Evening Jour- 
nal, Lowell Sun, Nashua Telegraph, New Brit- 
ain Herald, Salem Evening News and Worces- 
ter Gazette. 

For the Sunday papers of October 23 there 
was a new angle. Gov. Munoz Marin an- 
nounced he planned a protest to the Vatican, 
This was the AP’s lead. UPI was leading with 
the San Juan Star's strong criticism of the 
bishops, 

But only three Sunday papers could be 
found with either of these stories—the Bos- 
ton Advertiser with a 10-inch story on Page 
12, the Providence Journal on Page 32 with a 
two-column head, and the Lowell Sun with 
a six-column head on Page 36. 

By Monday, October 24, there was a whole 
series of stories. In San Juan, a crowd had 
booed one of the bishops. In New York, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman declared that 
Puerto Rican voters would be within 
their rights in disregarding the pastorial let- 
ter. From Vatican City was a statement “is- 
sued by an authoritative but not official 
spokesman” that the Puerto Rican bishops 
had been within “their episcopal authority.” 

Nine of the morning papers carried some 
portion of the stories. These were the Bangor 
Daily News, Boston Globe, Boston Herald, 
Hartford Courant, Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, 
Lewiston Daily Sun, Portland Press-Herald, 
Providence Journal and Waterbury Republi- 
can. 

Nothing could be located, however, in the 
Burlington Free-Press, Manchester Union- 
Leader, Rutland Herald, Springfield Union 
or Worcester Telegram. 

In the afternoon field, usage was again 
heavy. Stories appeared in twenty-two of the 
twenty-eight evenings, five of them on Page 1. 
These were the Concord Monitor, Lewiston 
Evening Journal, Pawtucket Times, Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger, and Waterbury American. 
Five others chose Page 2—the Berkshire 
Eagle, Boston American, Hartford Times, 
Holyoke Transcript and Worcester Gazette. 
The Gazette’s story ran slightly over 13 
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inches, and it was the first time the story 
had appeared in Worcester. 

The Lowell Sun carried no news story, but 
devoted a two-column-long editorial on the 
subject. 

Many of the stories, including those used 
on Page 1, were short. Major space was used 
by the Boston American and the Boston 
Globe. 

To this point, almost all of the headline 
treatment had been of a uniform nature. 
On this day, the majority of the headlines 
said something to the effect that Puerto Rico 
was “split” over the pastoral letter, or that 
the bishop had been jeered. The Committee 
found itself pausing over the Boston Trav- 
eler. On the Saturday previous, the Traveler 
had carried a two-column headline saying 
“Bishops’ Letter Stirs Puerto Rico.” On this 
Monday, the Traveler preferred an overline, 
“Puerto Rico Campaign” and then a strong 
two-column head, “Catholics Told How To 
Vote.” In its Page 2 banner, the Boston Amer- 
ican headlined, Vatican Backs Vote Order,” 
which may not have been precisely accurate, 
but which could be so interpreted by some 
copy editors. 

The five evening papers of October 24 in 
which no story could be found were the 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus, the Brock- 
ton Enterprise, Nashua Telegraph, Ports- 
mouth Herald, and Salem Evening News. 

The story continued to swirl in many di- 
rections on October 25. One of the Puerto 
Rican bishops asserted that those defying 
the pastoral letter “would commit the sin of 
disobedience,” a position at variance with 
that expressed by one of the other three 
bishops involved. The bishops were attacked 
by the Puerto Rican newspaper EI Mundo. 
The San Juan Bar Association voted to study 
the matter. Robert Kennedy, in the United 
States, criticized the letter. 

Eleven of the morning papers carried 
stories, ranging all the way from the Lewis- 
ton Sun's 4½ inches on Page 14 to the Bos- 
ton Globe's extensive coverage on Page 8, 
with art, running to 35 inches of space. 
Others covering the story were the Boston 
Daily Record, Burlington Free-Press, Hart- 
ford Courant, Lawrence Eagle-Tribune, Man- 
chester Union-Leader, Portland Press-Her- 
ald, Providence Journal, Springfield Union 
and Waterbury Republican. Waterbury and 
Burlington played the story on Page 1. 

So had the Manchester Union-Leader, in 
what the Committee considers one of the 
most unusual news treatments of the whole 
run of the story. On Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 22, the Union-Leader had carried the 98- 
word story previously mentioned. Nothing 
thereafter appeared on Sunday or Monday, 
but on this Tuesday, the Manchester paper 
appeared with an eight-column 72-point 
banner line above its masthead, reading, 
“Puerto Rican Church-State Rift Widens.” 
Above the fold, there was the one-column 
head tie-in Puerto Rico” and “Catholics 
Told How To Vote: People Divided.“ Total 
space: Just short of 30 inches. 

No sign of the story appeared for the Ban- 
gor Daily News, Boston Herald, Rutland Her- 
ald or Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. 

The afternoon newspapers of October 25 
continued their heavy play of the Puerto 
Rican story. Twenty-two evenings were rep- 
resented with stories or columns. The six 
missing were the Boston Globe, Brockton 
Enterprise, Concord Monitor, Holyoke Tran- 
script, Salem Evening News and Springfield 
Daily News. 

David Lawrence's column appeared that 
day in seven of the afternoon newspapers. 
This column took the position that the 
Puerto Rican bishops’ action was something 
not confined to the Catholic clergy; that “ad- 
vice to voters is given constantly by clergy- 
men of all faiths.” No news story appeared 
in two of the papers on the October 25 that 
the Lawrence column appeared. These were 
the Lowell Sun and Stamford Advocate, both 
of which carried the column on inside pages. 
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The New Bedford Standard-Times carried 
three paragraphs on the San Juan develop- 
ments deep in the heart of a political story. 

Puerto Rican developments made Page 1 
news in four newspapers, the Barre-Mont- 
pelier Times-Argus, the Lewiston Evening 
Journal, New London Day and Portsmouth 
Herald. The Barre-Montpelier paper gave 
the story 5½ inches. It was the only time 
during the entire period that it was to touch 
upon the story. 

October 26 and 27 saw a lull in coverage. 
Eight morning papers carried nothing 
that could be found. Three of the mornings, 
the Providence Journal, Manchester Union- 
Leader and Portland Press, carried extensive 
news stories. The Providence paper’s coverage 
included a New York Times Service back- 
ground story. Four other mornings, the 
Burlington Free-Press, Lewiston Sun, Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune and Springfield Union, 
carried only the Lawrence columns. 

Among the afternoon newspapers on Octo- 
ber 26, only five of the twenty-eight evening 
papers carried news stories, all very brief. 
These were the Holyoke Transcript, New 
Britain Herald, Quincy Patriot-Ledger, 
Springfield News and Waterbury American. 
The Nashua Telegraph published the Law- 
rence column. 

On October 27, news coverage in three of 
the morning papers—Providence Journal, 
Waterbury Republican and Worcester Tele- 
gram—was modest. A fourth, the Spring- 
field Union, carried a story less than three 
inches long in its World News“ roundup. 
The Providence Journal also carried an edi- 
torlal examining the hierarchy’s position. 
The Lewiston Sun carried only an expository 
editorial. This innocuous presentation, how- 
ever, was headlined: “Puerto Rico Bishops 
Inflame Religious Row.” 

In the afternoon of October 27, only three 
newspapers carried stories, the Fall River 
Herald-News, Quincy Patriot-Ledger and 
Waterbury American, 

On October 28, the story burst into major 
proportions again, and this was to continue 
over until the 29th. It was to be the last 
major attention given the story by the New 
England press. 

In Boston, Cardinal Cushing issued a state- 
ment saying that church leaders in the 
United States who would try to tell Ameri- 
cans how to vote would be “totally out of 
step with the American tradition.” In Mo- 
bile, Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, the apos- 
tolic delegate, expressed himself as confl- 
dent no such action would ever be taken by 
the hierarchy in this country.” In South 
Bend, one of the Puerto Rican bishops 
(James Davis) defended his position, There 
were lesser developments in San Juan. 

Cardinal Cushing held the news attention 
in the morning papers of October 28. Four 
of the papers placed the story on Page 1, the 
Boston Globe, Manchester Union-Leader, 
Portland Press-Herald and Waterbury Re- 
publican. Also carrying stories on inside 
pages were the Boston Daily Record, Boston 
Herald, Hartford Courant, Providence Jour- 
nal and Springfield Union. Major space was 
given by Waterbury, Springfield, The Boston 
Globe and Providence, The Bangor Daily 
News carried only the Lawrence column. 

Nothing could be found in five of the 
mornings—Burlington Free-Press, Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune, Lewiston Daily Sun, Rutland 
Herald and Worcester Telegram. 

The afternoon field on October 28 found 
six newspapers in which nothing could be 
found. These were the Barre-Montpelier 
Times-Argus, New Britain Herald, New Lon- 
don Day, Newport Daily News, Stamford Ad- 
vocate and Waterbury American. 

All twenty-two other afternoon newspa- 
pers carried stories. Most of the articles were 
datelined from Mobile. The AP roundup in- 
cluded Cardinal Cushing’s statement. There 
was a separate story, reporting the (liberal 
Catholic) weekly Commonweal’s position 
against the bishops. Three of the afternoon 
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papers, Berkshire Eagle, New Haven Register 
and Woonsocket Call, gave Page 1 space to 
the stories, The others all ran on inside pages. 
The New Bedford Standard-Times included 
its story as part of a general political round- 
u 


p. 

By Saturday, October 29, the Puerto Rican 
bishops had stiffened their stand. Some 
newspapers were catching up with Bishop 
Davis’ comments at South Bend. There was 
one story from Vatican City that received 
variable treatment. It was a lengthy report 
detailing how the Vatican was avoiding in- 
volvement in the United States election. The 
last three paragraphs dealt with Puerto Rico. 
Two newspapers ran the story in full. At 
least four others ran it with the Puerto Rican 
material dropped. One paper also carried a 
Milburn Akers column on the Puerto Rican 
issue. 

In any event, there was coverage in ten 
of the mornings on October 29. Only the 
Boston Globe and Providence Journal carried 
the stories on Page 1, both strongly. 

Nothing could be found in four of the 
mornings, the Boston Herald, Burlington 
Free-Press, Rutland Herald and Manchester 
Union-Leader. 

In the afternoon field, nothing could be 
found in eleven of the papers, the Barre- 
Montpelier Times-Argus, Boston American, 
Boston Globe, Boston Traveler, Brockton 
Enterprise, Concord Monitor, Lowell Sun, 
New Britain Herald, Newport News, Salem 
News or Worcester Gazette. 

Of the seventeen papers that did use 
stories, ten did so on Page 1. These were 
the Berkshire Eagle, Fall River Herald News, 
Holyoke Transcript, Lewiston Journal, New 
London Day, Newport News, Pawtucket 
Times, Springfield News, Stamford Advocate 
and Waterbury American. 

By this time, the story, for all purposes, 
had run its major course. Although the news 
was occasionally to be of some eye-catching 
appeal—the silent parade of protest in San 
Juan, the second pastoral letter from the 
bishops, and the attack on the bishops by 
the San Juan Bar Association—coverage in 
the New England press turned sporadic and 
spotty. A few newspapers continued their 
interest in the story over the rest of the 
period, but they were a distinct minority. 

The most thorough coverage over the 
whole range of the story’s life was given by 
the Providence Journal. On thirteen pub- 
lishing days, the Journal gave what was 
usually effective and thorough treatment to 
the story. Close behind was the Waterbury 
Republican, which had a record of ten days 
of similar coverage. Tied with nine days of 
coverage were the Hartford Courant, Provi- 
dence Bulletin and Quincy Patriot-Ledger. 
The Boston morning Globe was attentive 
to the story eight days. 

At the other end of the scale, only one 
four-inch story was found in the pages 
of the Salem Evening News, that having to 
do with Cardinal Cushing’s comment. As 
reported earlier, the Barre-Montpelier Times- 
Argus carried only one story, that 5½ inches 
long. The Rutland Herald carried only the 
first-day story, then nothing thereafter. On 
October 29, Rutland also published the Vati- 
can story, but the Puerto Rico paragraphs 
were edited out. 

The Brockton Enterprise found it a story 
on only two days—on the first day and 
again when Cardinal Cushing spoke up. 

The Burlington Free-Press was interested 
only three days, and this includes one day 
when all that appeared was the Lawrence 
column. For the New Britain Herald, the 
story held only a three-day appeal—Octo- 
ber 24, 25 and 26. The Boston Herald also 
found only three days of news interest, one 
of these including a Sunday edition. 

Surveying the scene, the Committee finds 
the New England performance an erratic 
one. 

Obviously, there were more than a few 
newspapers which gave competent, con- 
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sistent, fair and adequate coverage of the 
Puerto Rican episode. 

The Committee is astounded by the slow- 
ness with which some of the New England 
press responded to the story. Unlike the 
Nixon story, this one of the Puerto Rican 
bishops carried a direct regional interest. 
It was related to the religious affiliation of 
the candidate who represented the New Eng- 
land area; it touched on the issue of church 
vs. state, and few areas in the nation are 
more sensitive to this issue than New Eng- 
land. For newspapers with circulations run- 
ning above 20,000 daily to as high as over 
300,000 to react so casually to a story of this 
nature casts a cloud upon the professional 
competence of editors and staff members. 
Almost a dozen of the area’s newspapers acted 
unaware of the proportions and significance 
of the story for entirely too long a news 
period. 

Even among those newspapers which en- 
deavored to give full coverage there were a 
few examples of headline carelessness. The 
Waterbury Republican, one of the top rank- 
ing papers in coverage, slipped in this re- 
gard on the first day when its headline gave 
this misleading information: “Catholic 
Bishops Frotest Pastoral Letter On Voting.” 
General carelessness showed in the Concord 
Monitor’s treatment October 22, when it 
headlined “Pope Urged To Shift Bishops,” 
but the story neglected to tell what the 
bishops were protesting in Puerto Rico. 

The final verdict on the Puerto Rican story 
must read: No indicated bias. 

But the Committee is compelled to repeat 
that there are clear indications of poor judg- 
ment and neglect on wire desks. 


D. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee would emphasize that 
there is no reason to believe that a similar 
study in other sections of the country would 
have produced different results. The Com- 
mitteee also stresses that this particular 
study, confined to New England, should not 
be misinterpreted to draw invidious regional 
comparisons. 
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Instead, the New England Society of News- 
paper Editors deserves praise for subjecting 
its member newspapers to study and critical 
examination, It is believed to be the first 
time that any group of American newspapers 
has volunteered to have itself examined for 
bias, and it is a pioneering effort worthy of 
the nation’s pioneer group of newspapers. 

This report comes at a time when there is 
restiveness about self-criticism in journalism. 
More than one current leader in American 
newspapering has spoken up against criticism 
and asked that the spotlight be placed on the 
constructive. The Committee believes that 
the two go hand in hand. As Erwin Canham, 
the distinguished editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, has 
said: “American newspapers must live up to 
and fulfill their high professions of news 
objectivity. And, somehow or other, their job 
must be critically analyzed. Through such 
rigorous self-examination, newspapers can 
become and remain worthy of their urgent 
responsibilities.” 

In doing such an analysis of the New Eng- 
land press, the Committee has been perfectly 
conscious that there is no norm in American 
journalism. Each editor’s judgment must dic- 
tate the kind of newspaper he presents. 
News judgments vary from newspaper to 
newspaper, and properly so. 

Professional goals do exist, however. 
American editors are agreed that among the 
most important of these goals is the fullest 
possible dissemination of news so that the 
citizen-readers of the American society are 
informed citizens. With rare exceptions, 
American editors are also agreed that news 
should be presented as fairly as possible, and 
that all sides deserve representation in mat- 
ters where there is controversy. And there is 
likewise general agreement that at no time 
are these goals more important of striving 
for than when the American electorate is 
weighing the choices for public office. 

As to the two stories studied in this con- 
text, they were clearly of different news pro- 
portions. 
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Obviously, the action of the Puerto Rican 
bishops received far more thorough and com- 
petent coverage than the study of the Nixon 
loan. In view of the distinct regional inter- 
est, the Committee agrees without reserva- 
tion that the Puerto Rican story deserved the 
more thorough treatment. 

It cannot be disputed that there was a 
greater reluctance on the part of the New 
England press to handle the Nixon loan 
story. True, there were extenuating circum- 
stances to some degree, but the Committee 
feels that the goal of full and fair news dis- 
semination was not achieved by a continuing 
overlooking of the Nixon story on the part 
of some newspapers. 

The Committee has already commented 
that the handling of the Nixon story was 
meager and incompetent enough to give per- 
haps some readers the suspicion of bias, 
However, it needs to be stressed at this point 
that some of those newspapers which seemed 
reluctant to handle the Nixon story also 
came up with sorry, or erratic, records on 
the Puerto Rican episode. 

There are some newspapers, of course, 
which could see nothing in the Nixon story 
and a great deal in the Puerto Rican case. 
In itself this is not conclusive. 

There were those, as recorded, which had 
excellent records on both stories. Some were 
competent. Some were merely passing fair, 

Then there were those which handled both 
stories in a manner that can only be de- 
scribed variously as slow, sporadic or slap- 
dash, 

One might be tempted to find excuses for 
a smaller newspaper which is often operated 
with a very few, overburdened staff members, 
No such excuse can hold for the iarge news- 
paper with big, well-staffed desk operations 
and adequate facilities. 

The Committee finds no proof of bias on 
the part of the majority of the New England 
press. 

It is compelled to report however (and sad - 
ly) that the New England Society’s next ob- 
jective might well be one directed toward a 
raising of professional standards. 
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EXHIBIT 5 
POLITICIANS BEWILDERED BY REAGAN 
(By Marianne Means) 

WasHINGTON.—Political leaders of both 
parties here are deeply perplexed and dis- 
turbed by Governor Reagan’s angry denial 
that he fired two staff members for belong- 
ing to a homosexual ring. 

His statements were made in bland disre- 
gard of the fact that one of his current em- 
ployes had personally informed reporters 
about the problem. 

Reagan’s later protestations that his de- 
nial was merely to protect the individuals 
involved did not explain why he originally 
did not simply refuse to comment rather 
than attempt to mislead. 

For more than two weeks congressional 
figures, financial giants, and administration 
Officials have discussed little else at dinner 
parties and luncheons here except Reagan’s 
questionable veracity at a time of personal 
crisis. Most just cannot understand why he 
reacted as he did. 

INDEX 

The private tragedies involved in the sit- 
uation are not a proper matter for public 
discussion. But Reagan’s conduct is definitely 
a legitimate object of public scrutiny. The 
nation has a vital stake in ascertaining all 
the mental, physical, and spiritual strengths 
and weaknesses of any man being seriously 
considered as a possible presidential nomi- 
nee. 

Savvy Democratic and GOP politicians re- 
gard the Governor's performance in this in- 
stance as an index to his ability to stand up 
under pressure, And many of them have con- 
cluded that in this area Reagan leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

One Republican predicted that a large 
number of conservatives who had been flirt- 
ing with the prospect of supporting a Reagan 
candidacy would react to his blunder by 
rushing into the familiar embrace of the new, 
imperturbable Richard Nixon. 

The ability to stand up under pressure is 
a prime qualification voters seek in the man 
they trust with the atomic button and their 
very lives. 

Can they feel confident that a man who 
blows up when in an embarrassing political 
position will remain calm and judicious if 
faced with an urgent international crisis as 
President? 

Both admirers and detractors of Reagan 
have been groping for an explanation that 
would clarify his peculiar lack of credibility 
on an issue in which he could easily be 
proven less than truthful. 

Some politicians feel that Reagan’s mistake 
relates to the difference between the perfor- 
mance expected of a person in a position of 
public accountability and that expected of 
a public person of only private account- 
ability. 

This interpretation reaches back to Rea- 
gan’s career as a Hollywood actor. When 
some unflattering aspect of a Hollywood ce- 
lebrity’s private life is reported in a news- 
paper, the celebrity simply denies it. Nobody 
knows—or cares—whether it is the celebrity 
or the reporter who is telling the truth. 
Such conflicting accounts of an actor’s pri- 
vate life seldom adversely affect his public 
career—in fact, intrigue and controversy 
have occasionally helped the box office of 
some stars. 

NOT ACCOUNTABLE 

The movie celebrity is responsible only to 
his own conscience on the question of truth- 
fulness; he is not held to public account for 
his actions and words as a private individual. 

Perhaps Reagan has had difficulty in ad- 
justing to the public obligations required of 
presidental aspirants. Or perhaps his recent 
performance can merely be attributed to in- 
experience. 

Presidential candidates are judged by 
tougher, more complicated standards than 
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are local officials, even governors. And Rea- 
gan has around him today no professional 
advisers practiced in the fine art of national 
politics. 


ALLEGED PRICE FIXING OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last year the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly held hearings on alleged price fixing 
of library books. Information compiled 
through our investigation and hearings 
spotlighted a conspiracy between pub- 
lishers and wholesalers to fix prices on 
library editions of children’s books. 

As a result of our hearings, numerous 
city, county, and State governments have 
filed treble damage actions against these 
publishers and wholesalers as provided 
for under the Sherman Act. For instance, 
suits have been filed by the States of 
Alaska, Michigan, West Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
as well as the cities of Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. Dade County, 
Fla., has filed an action along with many 
other governmental bodies. 

Additionally, the Department of Jus- 
tice brought civil action under the Sher- 
man Act accusing 18 publishers and 
wholesalers of fixing prices at high and 
artificial levels, depriving schools, li- 
braries, and Government agencies of the 
benefits of competitive bidding. And here 
is where the problem comes into focus. 

The Government on October 25, 1967, 
filed proposed consent judgments to be- 
come final in 30 days. Under the proposed 
judgments the defendants do not admit 
violations of law. Therefore, injured 
parties may not use these judgments as 
prima facie evidence of conspiracy for 
purposes of treble damage action. They 
will also be denied use of documents 
which the Government has gathered, 
this for the reason that the consent 
judgments will put them in a state of 
limbo not to be unlocked for these or 
subsequent plaintiffs. This means that 
the cities, counties and States will have 
to start from the beginning and prove 
those facts which the Department of 
Justice probably now has in its files. 

The Department could decline to enter 
into a consent decree unless the defend- 
ants agreed to the inclusion of an in- 
junction against contesting antitrust li- 
ability in a suit by a city, county, or State 
to collect damages. This procedure has 
been used in United States v. Lake As- 
phalt and Petroleum Co., 1960 Trade 
Cases 69, 835 (D. Mass., 1960). 

However, the Department believes, and 
probably quite correctly, that the de- 
fendants will not accept a judgment con- 
taining such an injunction. The Depart- 
ment would then be faced with trying 
these cases which would tie up certain 
of their personnel for an indefinite 
period. 

Although I can understand the Gov- 
ernment’s reluctance to have to try these 
cases, I nevertheless still have reserva- 
tions about this approach, Let us examine 
the facts. The Department charges—and 
from our hearings, I believe they can 
sustain the charges—that the defendants 
conspired to fix and maintain high and 
artificial prices to school and public 
libraries for children’s books. The dollar 
volume of these books is at least $40 mil- 
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lion per year and from our hearings we 
know that the practice was in effect as 
far back as 1954. Overcharges are esti- 
mated at between 25 and 40 percent. It 
should shock the conscience that at a 
time when we are so eagerly attempting 
to encourage and aid our youth in their 
educational endeavors that private firms 
would attempt to take advantage of the 
public funds to increase their profits il- 
legally. 

What will the consent decrees do? They 
will prohibit these defendants from vio- 
lating the law again. This may have some 
advantages but certainly it does not ac- 
complish as much as a money payment to 
those public agencies which have been in- 
jured by violations of law. 

It seems to me, especially in view of 
the fact that public moneys are involved, 
that the Department of Justice should 
carefully consider the possibility of with- 
drawing present consent decrees and in- 
sist on an admission of liability if such a 
decree is to be agreed to. I am advised 
that many of the governmental agencies 
involved in the suits have already urged 
the Attorney General to take such action. 
Certainly such action would be a great 
benefit to those who have been damaged 
by this conspiracy. 

On August 30 of this year the National 
Association of Attorneys General passed 
a resolution calling for more effective co- 
operation between the Department of 
Justice and the States in antitrust mat- 
ters. Certainly because of the high degree 
of interest by the States in these cases, 
it would appear that this would be a good 
starting point for more meaningful co- 
operation. 

Along this line, I would urge the De- 
partment to consider in future consent 
proceedings the establishment of a 
practice of filing with the consent de- 
cree a memorandum of fact setting forth 
such information acquired during the 
investigation which is not privileged 
material. For instance, information 
identifying the parties, the place and 
date of suspect meetings, the general 
character of documents acquired and 
such other facts upon which the com- 
plaint was based could be included in 
such a memorandum. This would be of 
immeasurable value to the injured 
parties since they could use this infor- 
mation for their investigation and prep- 
aration for trial. At the same time, it 
would not deprive the defendants of any 
legal rights since they could still offer 
any defenses or mitigating circum- 
stances available to them. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the attorney general of the State 
of Michigan to the Attorney General of 
the United States on this subject be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, is as 
follows: 

Re Price Fixing Conspiracies Relative to Li- 
brary Books. 

Hon. RAMSEY CLARK, 

Attorney General, Department of Justice, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL CLARK: It has come to my 
attention that the Department is completing 
prosecutions of eighteen publishers of library 
books and that consent decrees against those 
publishers are now being considered. (U.S. . 
Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., U.S. D. O., 
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N. D. III., Eastern Division, #67 C 612 et seq.) 
I am one of several Attorneys General repre- 
senting states which have filed treble dam- 
age suits against substantially the same de- 
fendants. In fact, Michigan, along with West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin, now has pending in the Chicago court 
a motion for leave to intervene in the De- 
partment's civil suits against the library book 
publishers, for the purpose of objecting to 
entry of consent judgments in the form pre- 
sented to the court, and to protect the in- 
terest of the public as represented in the 
treble damage actions pending on behalf of 
our states’ taxpayers. Michigan is particu- 
larly interested in protecting the work prod- 
uct of the Department’s suit, since it was in 
substantial part developed by Senator Philip 
A. Hart, of Michigan, in hearings of the 
Antitrust Committee of the Senate, and made 
available to the federal grand jury. 

The result of the conspiracy or conspiracies 
involved consisted of substituting library edi- 
tions for trade editions sold to libraries and 
schools, and by this and other means elim- 
inating previous trade discounts ranging 
from ten to forty percent. (Some of us who 
have been investigating this feel that the 
average loss of discount approximates 3344 %, 
but we cannot state from our present knowl- 
edge how close this comes to the actual dam- 
ages resulting therefrom.) 

The practices which are the subject of 
your prosecutions and of your civil action 
significantly affect a substantial portion of 
school districts and public libraries in states 
throughout the nation. As you know, under 
Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, more than one hun- 
dred million dollars of federal money is made 
available to the states each year for improv- 
ing school libraries, and this is only one 
source of funds allegedly overcharged by the 
conspiracy which is the subject of the litiga- 
tion. Substantially all of these, and other 
public funds such as federal library funds, 
are affected by the conspiratorial diminu- 
tion or elimination of trade discounts to 
public schools and libraries. The effectiveness 
of at least two major federal programs was, 
therefore, diminished. 

In addition to the five states and numerous 
local municipalities which have already filed 
treble damage suits based on the above al- 
leged conspiracy, other states contemplate 
filing similar actions, Therefore, I feel that 
the federal government has a significant in- 
terest in seeing that as many public agen- 
cies as possible, including the states, recover 
overcharges to their taxpayers resulting 
from the conspiratorial practices referred to. 
I therefore urge you to give all appropriate 
aid to any interested state to achieve this 
end. 

It is appropriate in this connection that 
I call your attention to a resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Attorneys 
General, of which I am currently president, 
at its annual meeting on August 30, 1967, 
relative to the increasing public need for 
more effective antitrust enforcement by the 
states, and the necessity of developing bet- 
ter cooperation between the Department of 
Justice and the states as well as among the 
states. I write this letter as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Michigan rather than 
as President of the Association, of course, 
but forward for your attention a copy of 
the resolution referred to as germane to the 
subject being discussed. 

Specifically, I request that you consider 
the following actions: 

1. Insist on including in the consent 
decrees an “asphalt clause” which would 
protect the interests of the public money 
purchasers injured by the conspiracies. 

2. Conducting in the Department of Jus- 
tice a seminar or symposium for attorneys 
representing the Attorneys General of the 
several states and other units of govern- 
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ment to give them the benefit of the know 
how and work product of these employees 
of the Department of Justice who have 
worked on this matter. 

We realize that the filing of these cases 
was preceded by a grand jury investigation 
and that the transcript of grand jury pro- 
ceedings or any part of it cannot be re- 
vealed without a court order, However, ex- 
cept for this, the know how and work product 
of your attorneys and economists can be 
made available and it seems to us it should. 
Especially with costs of government and 
taxes rising to a point of national emergency, 
we can see no reason why legal and economic 
work already completed by federal employees 
should be needlessly duplicated by state em- 
ployees, which will be the case if the federal 
work product is not made available to the 
states, It is in the common interest of the 
federal and state governments to avoid such 
waste. 

Your earnest consideration of these pro- 
posals will be greatly appreciated, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK J. KELLEY, 
Attorney General of Michigan. 


A PERSPECTIVE ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly I was asked to appear at an issues 
conference of the Young Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota. The 
issue, not surprisingly, was Vietnam. 

In preparing for that session, I tried to 
come to grips with the dissent over the 
war. I wanted to describe my own posi- 
tion with regard to Vietnam policy as 
well as I could, and I wanted to try to 
put the war into a broader perspective 
of America’s responsibilities abroad and 
at home. I also wanted to speak to Min- 
nesota’s young Democrats about political 
power and political parties and their re- 
sponsibilities toward both. 

My remarks offered a number of con- 
clusions: 

First. The differences in position 
among responsible people who discuss 
Vietnam policy are smaller in fact than 
they are made to seem through the po- 
larization of views that is taking place. 

Second. The courses open to us in Vi- 
etnam have implications far beyond 
Saigon, Hanoi, and Washington. 

Third. The debate over Vietnam is 
drawing our attention from some other 
vital concerns of America—world hunger 
and development problems, the need for 
an effective international organization 
that will keep us from destroying our- 
selves, the crisis of missing opportunity 
for millions of Americans, the appalling 
ignorance in which we deal with our do- 
mestic problems. 

Fourth. We badly need the idealism 
and devotion of our young people if we 
are to keep growing in America, and our 
growth is always likely to be less than 
we want—often accompanied by failure 
and disappointment. 

Mr. President, this was a partisan 
group and I gave a partisan speech. But 
there was nothing partisan in my at- 
tempt to discuss Vietnam; one discusses 
that issue only as an American. 

I desire to share these remarks with 
Senators, so I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TouN Democratic-FaRMER-LABOR ISSUES 
CONFERENCE ON VIETNAM 


(Remarks of Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., Novem- 
ber 11, 1967) 

Student political activity—your participa- 
tion in the Young Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party and this kind of issues conference— 
really matters, because there is a critical 
relevance between your activity as a student 
in politics and the opportunity for involve- 
ment in American political life. 

My own case is not unusual. In Minnesota, 
young men and young women who believe in 
their principles and are willing to exert 
themselves in the political structure are 
quickly accepted and given access to the cor- 
ridors of power in American government. 
This is exciting. 

But more than that, it ought to be sober- 
ing. As students you cannot, any more than 
I, be flippant in your view of American prob- 
lems, Nor can you be irresponsible in your 
outlook, or permit others to assume respon- 
sibilities that you are unwilling to assume. 

We cannot avoid debate; we cannot avoid 
controversy; we cannot avoid dissent. As 
Americans we must choose which courses we 
will take. As Democrats we have the addi- 
tional problem of determining the best 
et because that is a part of politics as 
well. 

It is impossible to deal with the issue of 
Vietnam in a few words, and especially not 
in slogans. It is enormously complex. It in- 
volves analysis of many factors and many 
features. But I have tried to set down, as 
best I can, where I stand on Vietnam, why 
I stand there, and why I think you should 
stand there, too, 

Some disagree with me—there is another 
Senator from Minnesota who takes a different 
view, and I respect him as a sincere and ef- 
fective public servant. In our party and in 
our state we have generally been right on the 
great issues that face mankind, whether jus- 
tice, or opportunity, or human rights, or for- 
eign aid, or free trade, or the responsibility 
of this nation to improve the possibilities for 
a stable and peaceful world. Our party has 
gone beyond that, and its public leaders have 
put meat on those bare bones. Searching for 
new insights, eager to seize new leadership 
opportunities, impatient with mediocrity— 
we have shaped this party to the highest 
standard in the nation on issues, ethics, and 
the competence and dedication of its office- 
holders. 

We have often disagreed, In fact, we have 
a party composed of such conviction that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to hold it 
together. When we finished last year’s battle, 
we had proved that we really believe that 
there are more important things than win- 
ning. And only this year, you Young Demo- 
crats have told the National Young Demo- 
crats to chuck it and some of you have 
organized to defeat the incumbent President 
and Vice President of the United States. That 
includes Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota—whom I believe to be one of America’s 
greatest citizens. 

It may be that factionalism is the price of 
superiority. And yet the unique function of 
@ political party is to translate ideas into 
political power and to legislate that power 
into administrative reality. You can’t do that 
when you are out of office. We are out of 
office in Minnesota, and some of you, re- 
luctantly, and some eagerly, would have us 
out of office in Washington. 

I just can’t believe that makes sense. Nor 
can I join those who would withdraw from 
Vietnam or pursue other policies that amount 
to the same thing. 

It would be wonderful to see that great 
issue more clearly, to speak out more elo- 
quently, to couple my deep distress over the 
Vietnam tragedy with a plea or demand for 
a single dramatic act that would bring it to 
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an end. But there is no way to wave a magic 
wand and have the issue disappear. There is 
no way to talk it, or shout it, or march it out 
of existence. 

I am all too conscious that my position is 
not a popular one here. But there are two 
kinds of crusaders in this debate, and I just 
can’t join either kind. 

Just as I cannot subscribe to a domino 
theory or a monolithic communism theory, I 
cannot subscribe either to a demon theory or 
a dupe theory. Furthermore, I fear the pas- 
sion which assigns broad significance to nar- 
row distinction. As a young Democrat I 
watched another crusade—over loyalty. Like 
that one, though more intensely because 
there are two kinds of crusaders this time, I 
feel that this debate is on the verge of run- 
ning away with us—of taking on a life of its 
own and sweeping us before it. 

As I try to tell you what I think about 
Vietnam, I also want to try to put that 
struggle into a larger perspective. Our in- 
volvement in Vietnam is only one of our 
problems, and some of our others are at least 
as important to America and to those of us— 
to those of you—-who must lead it. For 
whether we lead well or badly, it is tomorrow 
that we shape with whatever we do today. 

First of all, I am terribly concerned about 
our involvement in Vietnam. I don’t like the 
killing and destruction, the slowness of poli- 
tical improvement, and the colossal infla- 
tion. 

Nor does anybody else. That is the first 
important consideration I must suggest to 
you. You may have to judge our policy in 
Vietnam as mistaken. You may have to call 
it ineffective. But it is not morbid, and char- 
acter assassination only limits the possibility 
of sensible discussion. 

Next, there can be little doubt that we 
have made some mistakes in Vietnam. I 
happen to think that two of them have been 
our gradual Americanization of the military 
effort and our decision to bomb beyond sup- 
ply routes that directly affect our own forces. 
We have made errors before in domestic and 
international affairs, however. But the his- 
tory of our involvement and the errors we 
have made in Vietnam have become an obses- 
sion for far too many. 

Of course we need to be concerned about 
how we got there, what our commitments 
were, what better alternatives there might 
have been. But even if we could agree on 
answers to those questions, they are not 
worth our most serious consideration. 

We must examine our presence in Vietnam 
in other terms than the past. Even if it be 
assumed that we could have done something 
else, something better, let us look at our 
present involvement and consider what we 
might do now. 

Vietnam will end sometime. What will 
begin? 

Some of our mistakes in Vietnam were 
made while we fought in Korea. What mis- 
takes are we making elsewhere in the world 
as we fight in Vietnam? 

We have half a million men in Vietnam 
today, fighting a live war. A newly elected 
government is threatened by the National 
Liberation Front, which desires to take con- 
trol of South Vietnam. It is also threatened 
by a North Vietnamese government which is 

troops and supplies to the South. 
The troops are North Vietnamese. The sup- 
plies are not. 

The United States is carrying the brunt of 
the military struggle against both the NLF 
and the North Vietnamese. The United States 
alone is carrying on an aerial war intended 
to diminish the movement of troops and 
supplies to the South. 

The South Vietnamese government has not 
been very successful in mobilizing an effec- 
tive military effort, although there have been 
some very fine South Vietnamese forces in- 
volved in the fighting and I think they 
should be pushed far harder. The South Viet- 
namese government has also not been very 
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successful in mobilizing popular public sup- 
port in the areas under their control. 

A massive U.S. presence has economic ef- 
fects, as well as military and political ef- 
fects. Remembering that we have made mis- 
takes, seeking some improvement, what can 
we do? The questions of policy affect South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, Asia, and the rest 
of our world. 

One of the major dissenting groups in this 
country suggests the kind of escalation of 
military effort that will bring the North 
Vietnamese and NLF to their knees in some 
sort o abject surrender. The Administration 
does not seek such unlimited escalation, so 
this is a dissenting view. 

The policy suggestions of these dissenters 
are dangerous, I believe. For the Chinese and 
the Russians cannot accept such an end to 
the war, and broadening it beyond Vietnam 
is unthinkable. Yet there are Americans who 
strongly favor this approach—a policy that 
seems to me to be an attempt to end the war 
in Vietnam by starting World War III. 

A second major dissenting group calls just 
as vocally for immediate and unilateral 
withdrawal of our military presence in Viet- 
nam. It goes without saying that this im- 
plies withdrawal of our economic and politi- 
cal presence as well. As Edwin Reischauer 
says in his new book, Beyond Vietnam, such 
a step, though more debatable than escala- 
tion, is not much more attractive. He con- 
siders it to be a minor disadvantage that all 
of Vietnam would probably fall under the 
control of the Viet Cong and eventually the 
North Vietnamese. He considers it insignifi- 
cant that the United States would lose face 
and even suggests that we might be better 
off in our relations with other nations if 
we were not so powerful and prestigious. 

But Reischauer, whose years of study and 
experience in Asia provide some reason for 
us to take him seriously, says that there could 
be disastrous political and psychological 
consequences of withdrawal. It would, he 
says, “send a massive psychological tremor 
through all of these countries (of South and 
Southeast Asia), further threatening their 
stability and perhaps sharply shifting their 
present international orientation.” 

In addition, he says, it increases the likeli- 
hood of “wars of national liberation” in the 
less developed countries in the world. He 
points out: that these unstable nations of 
Asia, almost uniformly, are fearful that they 
too might be visited by guerrilla warfare or 
wars of national liberation; that they con- 
tinue to be concerned about what the enor- 
mous nation of China may have in mind so 
close to their borders; that if we were to 
withdraw from South Vietnam the Viet Cong 
and the NLF, at this point, when the stakes 
are this high, would be successful in caus- 
ing us to withdraw; that the “high risk“ 
politicians in the Communist world would 
have proved their case and the now nearly 
forgotten theory that communism is the 
“Wave of the Future” would be revived; and 
the prudent politicians in the Communist 
apparatus would lose much of their in- 
fluence because they would be proved wrong. 

Reischauer points out that there is some- 
thing to the domino theory, though not in 
the simple mechanical sense in which it 
is typically put. In the countries closest to 
Vietnam, he says, there is some strong ap- 
proval of our Vietnam policy and “a con- 
siderable degree of quiet support, masked 
elther by discreet silence or by an official 
stance of mild condemnation.” 

These nations, because of internal insta- 
bility or apprehension about China’s inten- 
tions or the loyalties of substantial Chinese 
populations within their own borders, 
“would feel much less secure if the United 
States, after having committed itself to the 
fight, were forced to admit defeat at the 
hands of Communist insurgents.” 

In addition, Reischauer points out, the 
seekers for Communist control in under- 
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developed countries throughout the world 
would see this as proof that “wars of na- 
tional liberation” are irresistible. Reisch- 
auer suggests that “it would be far better 
proof than Ho Chi Minh's victory over the 
French in North Vietnam, or the Com- 
munist triumph in China, or the sweep of 
Communism in the wake of the Soviet 
army in North Korea and East Europe, be- 
cause in none of these cases was the mili- 
tary power of the United States directly 
involved.” 

Successful Communist insurgency, Reisch- 
auer says, would depend mostly on condi- 
tions within these countries, “but a clearcut 
defeat of the United States in the Vietnam 
war would certainly be one external factor 
that could have a seriously adverse influence 
on this situation.” 

Reischauer also maintains that shifting 
American military power elsewhere, as some 
have suggested, would have doubtful con- 
sequences. We would be spreading military 
power into areas where the Vietnam war 
had just shown that our type of military 
power was relatively ineffective.” 

He questions whether less developed 
countries would still want close alliances 
with us after having seen that we could not 
guarantee “security from the threats that 
menace them most—namely, internal sub- 
version and guerrilla warfare.” A new de- 
fense line might simply pave the way for 
more disasters like Vietnam, he says, and 
rejection by Asian nations of such an ap- 
proach would probably further reduce our 
ability to play a helpful role in Asia, even 
in fields other than the military.” 

Reischauer sums up: 

“The net results of our withdrawal from 
the war in Vietnam, however skillfully we 
might try to conceal the withdrawal, would 
probably be an increase in instability in 
much of Asia and a decrease in the influence 
of the United States and in our ability to 
contribute to the healthy growth of Asia. 
These adverse consequences might be felt 
in much of Asia for years to come.” 

Besides changing the political climate of 
Asia for the worse, Reischauer speculates, 
withdrawal from an American commitment 
for whatever reasons—political, strategic or 
moral—could encourage doubts in such na- 
tions as Japan and our European Allies 
about the reliability of commitments 
there, and might even encourage nuclear 
proliferation. What is involved here, he 
says, is not the loss of face, but the loss of 
faith. 

Nuclear proliferation happens to be very 
much a central concern of peace in our world 
community. We hope and pray that the re- 
cently submitted draft treaty to the prolif- 
eration of nuclear power will receive the 
support of nations which are now not a 
part of the nuclear community. If our com- 
mitments that we have made in Vietnam 
over and over again—despite what may have 
been the wisdom of those commitments— 
prove to be commitments that we are willing 
to forget, how can these nations, India and 
the rest, belleve us when we say we will 
protect them from nuclear attacks? 

Furthermore, Reischauer suggests, the ef- 
fect at home might be even worse. Along 
with those who would take renewed strength 
from a moral stand and those who would 
see it as a strategic cutting of losses, there 
might come a kind of racist isolationism 
that could damage our relationship every- 
where in the world. I quote him when he 
says in our eagerness to (save American lives 
and stop the carnage in Vietnam) we might 
help produce such instability in Asia and 
such impotence in ourselves that the de- 
velopment of a stable, prosperous and peace- 
ful Asia might be delayed for decades." 

Now all of this is speculation, as Reisch- 
auer admits, but it is the kind of specu- 
lation that looks to the future rather than 
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the past. And it recognizes, it seems to me, 
two vital points. 

First, our involvement in Vietnam is not 
a matter strictly between us, Saigon, the 
NLF, and Hanoi. What we do makes a dif- 
ference elsewhere. Any major action must 
be considered in terms of possible conse- 
quences—both those which are obvious and 
those which are not. 

Second, there are other considerations in 
addition to history and morality which may 
be important to the policy of a nation in- 
volved in a tremendously complex network 
of relationships throughout the world. Just 
as we cannot think only of our pride and 
our prestige in discussing the war in Viet- 
nam, we cannot think only of our errors 
and our guilt. 

No doubt this is one reason for the gap 
between the real differences and the 
imagined differences in position on Vietnam 
among public figures in America. A few 
weeks ago, in the Sunday New York Times 
Magazine, one of the analysts reported that 
the emotional gap in Vietnam seemed to be 
far broader than the factual gap in differ- 
ences of point of view. I think there is in- 
deed an emotion gap, one that stems from 
assigning broad significance to narrow dis- 
tinctions. 

For example, one universal point of view 
ties the Senate critics of Vietnam to the 
Administration. No U.S. Senator, to my 
knowledge, has publicly advocated imme- 
diate unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam. 
When pressed, every Senate critic of our 
policy in Vietnam accepts the fact that our 
presence will be required for the foreseeable 
future. 

There is no great joy among Administra- 
tion critics over this fact of life, but they 
all know what precipitous action would 
mean in Vietnam, Asia, and the world. They 
know that the United States cannot act 
without considering all of these conse- 
quences. They know we cannot undo the 
past and the present, that there are no 
magic wands. 

Their suggestions are limited to lesser 
steps which they believe can be taken with 
lesser consequence. But the passionate read 
their recommendations otherwise, with far 
too little serious analysis of differing posi- 
tions and far too much wish—fulfillment. 
Let me use myself as an example. 

I consider myself a supporter of the Ad- 
ministration policy, but I feel free to crit- 
icize, and I have done so when I felt our 
policy was wrong. 

I've said publicly that I think we were 
wrong to go beyond bombing supply lines, 
railroads, and infiltration routes, and targets 
of that nature. I believe that we should 
stay away from targets which raise the risk 
of striking Russian shipping or that need- 
lessly endanger civilian lives. Moreover, I 
would gladly suspend bombing, if a reason- 
able opportunity for meaningful talks arose. 

I have said publicly that negotiations must 
include all parties, including the NLF. 

I have said publicly that the United Na- 
tions, any other international group, any 
single nation, or any individual, should be 
used to bring about negotiations. I sup- 
ported Senator Mansfield's Resolution intro- 
duced a few days ago, which 67 Senators 
signed, asking that this matter be brought 
before the Security Council and, hopefully, 
that there be a reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference. 

I have said publicly that the war should 
be fought as much as possible by the South 
Vietnamese—that it is the responsibility of 
the new government to improve its army and 
reduce the manifest corruption in the mili- 
tary, political and business structures in 
South Vietnam. 

I have called publicly for more emphasis on 
real achievement and pacification and more 
concern about the really sad and pathetic 
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aftereffects of the war in the villages and 
upon the refugees. 

All of these statements, I believe, fall 
within the limits of support of the Admin- 
istration in Vietnam. They fall there because 
they recognize the reality and the necessity 
of continued U.S. presence there. And they 
support the Administration’s goals of a 
negotiated political solution to that tragic 
conflict. 

Where, then, does the dramatic difference 
lie between my position and the positions of 
those considered critics of Administration 
policy? There appears to be one hard 
distinction. 

Some of these critics—not all of them— 
are calling for an unconditional and com- 
plete end to the bombing of North Vietnam. 
That difference appears to be judged by sub- 
stantial numbers of protestors as a major 
difference of policy. Particularly in light of 
the restrictions I would impose on North 
Vietnamese air strikes, my opinion is that 
this is a narrow distinction to loom £o large. 

Unconditional cessation of bombing 
might speed talks. It might also increase 
the flow of supplies to the South, increase 
American and South Vietnamese casualties, 
and weaken our defensive position to the 
point where the chances of negotiating 
would be substantially reduced. I think we 
must be willing to take a chance to get to 
the bargaining table, but I would like to see 
a hint of better accommodation by the 
North Vietnamese before I take that 
chance. It is instructive to read the article 
written by Wilfred Burchett, who has 
traditionally been used by the Hanoi gov- 
ernment to disclose its position, about ten 
days ago. He pointed out that even if we 
cease bombing at this time, Hanoi is not 
interested—I think he put it—even in con- 
tacts, let alone talks, until the bombing of 
North Vietnam stops finally and completely. 
The only steps that would lead to talks— 
not negotiations—would be for us to stop 
bombing North Vietnam, cease all military 
activity, and withdraw our troops from 
South Vietnam. Then they would begin 
talks, Burchett suggests. Negotiations 
might follow. 

I don’t know for sure whether stopping 
the bombing is better than continuing, and 
neither does anyone else. But as I said, I 
would like to see a stronger hint on the 
part of the North Vietnamese and the NLF 
that they will negotiate. 

That desire for negotiation does not sep- 
arate supporters of the Administration 
from opponents of the Administration, ex- 
cept in the eyes of those who seek to over- 
simplify the debate. There is a group that 
is not in favor of negotiations now or any 
time, but they are the dissenters who be- 
lieve in complete military victory. 

Those who would discuss the war must 
be certain to make the real distinctions. 
They must be careful not to magnify dif- 
nom or create them where they do not 
exist. 

There is much more than Vietnam policy 
involved in this debate. I am concerned 
about the climate I see, that polarizes grad- 
ual differences in views on Vietnam and 
focuses on that subject to the exclusion of 
all other problems. Tom Wicker described 
it recently in the New York Times as an 
“agony” that has overtaken the nation. “Per- 
haps,” he said, “it was summed up in a pic- 
ture widely printed in the European press 
the contorted face of the young American 
pacifist screaming with hatred, the veins of 
a passionate contempt outlined in his neck, 
his fists clutched under a policeman’s riot 
mask. In what manner could a pacifism 80 
fierce and so despising differ from the vio- 
lence and cruelty of men in iron helmets?” 

Wicker went on to say that perhaps if the 
war in Vietnam hadn't existed, it might have 
had to be invented. “Something,” he said, 
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“was needed to symbolize, and thus to give 
focus and energy to, a profound but voiceless 
discontent with the land of the free and the 
home of the brave—to a deep sense that 
something was wrong, some failure was dis- 
torting and perverting the idea of America.” 

As Wicker went on to say, this is nothing 
new in America, this disillusionment over 
contradiction. Righting the wrongs of past 
and present, whatever they are, is funda- 
mental to the development and leadership 
of our nation. But as Wicker said, “there is 
something repugnant in it, too, in the intol- 
erance and ferocity of disaffections, as if hu- 
man failure were evil, as if a sort of inquisi- 
tion were needed to scourge the money 
changers from the American temple.” 

We have failed in Vietnam, as we have 
often failed in one way or another to achieve 
the ideals we have set for ourselves. Such 
failures have troubled us from the begin- 
ning—they troubled Jefferson and Lincoln 
and Bryan and Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy 
and Johnson. Our present failures go beyond 
Vietnam, and the danger is that in the dis- 
sent over Vietnam we will lose sight of their 
magnitude. 

Vietnam is such an obsessive, emotional 
struggle that it is making us incapable of 
preserving ourselves in the corridors of 
power. I cannot see a world with only one 
issue and one position that can be taken on 
that. 

Despite my deep frustration over Vietnam, 
my despair over the destruction of war, my 
concern for the dying—all the dying, I feel 
deeply that in all of its tragedy, our present 
course is the best that we have to pursue. 
And I cannot bring myself to magnify my 
reservations to the point where they would 
be seen—incorrectly, but probably enthusi- 
astically—as a fundamental objection to our 
policy in Vietnam. 

I would ask you, instead, to devote some of 
your attention to our other problems, where 
you are desperately needed, where the fragile 
coalition for progress is in danger of break- 
ing down in the face of the Vietnam debate. 

There are not enough of us in Congress 
who want to increase economic assistance to 
poorer countries of this world. That is our 
first failure of effort, the growing gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations of this 
world, It is not just growing, it is exploding. 
And our response has been a shrug. 

One of the most frustrating things a lib- 
eral can do is to try to come to grips with 
this issue, to mount the kind of lobby that 
will reconcile and implement the great ideas 
which have been advanced to deal with this 
problem. 

I don't have to tell you that nearly two- 
thirds of the people of this world are in- 
credibly poor—and that the population burst 
is making them poorer. I don’t have to tell 
you that millions of people are continuously 
so hungry that they are stunted in body and 
mind, that well over 10,000 human beings 
will die today from hunger. Unless we can 
turn the corner on the hunger explosion, 
Vietnam will look like a tea party. 

Meanwhile, the percentage of our Gross 
National Product devoted to foreign eco- 
nomic aid has dropped from two and one- 
half per cent in 1949 to six-tenths of one 
per cent last year. Before we are through 
this year we will probably have dropped it 
to four-tenths of one per cent, far below the 
average one per cent effort which experts 
feel the developed nations must make if 
there is to be steady international develop- 
ment. This was to be the Decade of Develop- 
ment; it is going to be, I fear, the Decade of 
Disappointment. 

We promised the underdeveloped nations 
of the world that we would permit them to 
trade with us. But we have fallen miserably 
short of that promise, too. And today power- 
ful Senators are proposing protectionist leg- 
islation that rivals the Smoot-Hawley tariffs 
of the 1920's in its restrictiveness. 
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Beyond that, we are stripping the under- 
developed nations of their skilled talents— 
their doctors and engineers and that thin 
veneer of professional leadership that is abso- 
lutely indispensable to them if they are to 
have any chance for growth. 

There is, however, one area of trade where 
we have willingly entered into development 
efforts, along with every other developed 
country in the world. We have welcomed the 
underdeveloped nations of the world to the 
international arms race. 

Since 1962 this nation has increased its 

ts and sales of arms to developing coun- 
tries from $404.8 million in that year to 
$866.5 million in 1967, and almost all of the 
increase has been in sales, which are now 
more than six times as great as in 1962. The 
crush of the world’s annual arms burden now 
approaches $175 billion. And in this country 
we are threatened by an imminent anti-bal- 
listic missile race that could cost $50 billion 
by itself, to say nothing of what it will bring 
in reaction investment in other nations, 

Some of us in the Congress have not only 
been concerned about these universally dan- 
gerous signs, but have worked on them. We've 
voted to try to change the trend. We've tried 
to recruit active participants for the attempt 
to help developing nations stand on their own 
feet and grow toward peace and stability. De- 
veloping an impetus for international de- 
velopment is as fundamental an issue as any 
of us face. 

A second great failure, as least as impor- 
tant as the first, is our inability to develop 
the kind of workable international institu- 
tion which can keep the peace. You know the 
history of the League of Nations, one of the 
truly tragic stories in American history. We 
are coming very close to repeating it in the 
United Nations. 

We must do far more to strengthen that 
institution, to contribute our resources and 
our faith to it, to call upon this organization 
to deal with the broad, fundamental issues 
which this world faces. Without an interna- 
tional institution that has some potential 
for keeping the peace, the chances of prevent- 
ing Armageddon are dim indeed. 

Nor are all our problems confined to inter- 
national affairs. We face domestic problems 
of fantastic proportions for which we have 
yet to develop solutions or even to allocate 
the necessary resources. This despite the fact 
that we are in the 8lst month of the longest, 
most vibrant period of economic growth in 
this nation’s history, war or no war. 

We now have a Gross National Product 
nearing $800 billion. All of India with 500 
million people has only $43 billion; all of 
South Asia only about $50 billion. Last year 
the economy of the United States grew by 
$10 billion more than the full economies of 
all the nations of Africa produced, excluding 
South Africa. 

Yet we still deserve Gunnar Myrdal’s judg- 
ment in Challenge to Affluence that “There 
is an ugly smell rising from the basement of 
the stately American mansion.” That smell 
is in the air. It mingles with the bitter odors 
of gunpowder and charred ruins in Ameri- 
can cities across the land. 

We are now dimly perceiving the fact that 
our domestic mistakes of the past have 
reaped racial bitterness, human frustration 
and failure, and the alienation of millions of 
American citizens who are trapped in Amer- 
ican ghettoes. Like the solution to the Viet- 
nam crisis, a solution to the urban crisis 
defies simple identification. 

Racial patterns of living are more deeply 
entrenched than ever before, and they are 
nationwide. As the chief author of the fed- 
eral Fair Housing bill, I find nothing more 
difficult, nothing more frustrating than try- 
ing to raise this issue—which for the first 
time inyolves Northerners, not just South- 
erners—and call upon this nation to declare 
the principle that we are going to live to- 
gether and not separately. Until we do so the 
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chances of solving the maladies of this coun- 
try are very bleak indeed. 

I am proud as a Democrat, and I think you 
should be proud as Young Democrats that 
this week the first Negro was elected mayor 
of a major city in this country—and he bears 
our party label. And we can be proud of the 
election of Andrew Hatcher too. But there 
is a darker side of those elections that none 
of us can ignore. 

In Cleveland only one out of four white 
Democrats voted for Stokes. The other three 
jumped over to the Republicans. In Gary, 
Indiana, only 17 per cent of white voters 
voted for Mr. Hatcher. Those ought to be 
sobering statistics. 

There is not only a question of substance. 
We have a profound moral issue in this 
country, the question of whether we really 
believe in each other as people regardless of 
color, It is fundamental and basic and far 
from resolved. 

Millions of Americans have educational 
systems hardly worthy of the word. 

Insensitive law enforcement officers, inade- 
quate public services, and an apathetic Amer- 
ican public have created a new generation of 
bitterness and cynicism and hate, with lead- 
ers who see violence as an accepted method 
of settling grievances. 

What has been our response? Too often 
there has been too little sympathy and too 
little help, and too much inclination toward 
suppression; a reverse violence which could 
make this nation even more divided, 

Now, we must insist upon order, but I don’t 
believe you can have order unless you have 
justice. And the objective of a liberal, objec- 
tive of a decent American, must be the ac- 
complishment of both objectives. 

Yet this is a country where the poverty 
program is being virtually dismantled. We 
will be fortunate to save the structure of 
these programs, and we are almost certain to 
see only minimal increases in funding. A 
profoundly wealthy country, after it has 
made promise after promise of greater oppor- 
tunity, after it has gone through one explo- 
sion after another, after the injustices have 
been laid out for all of us to see, may yet 
turn its back on the poverty program, 

We have salvaged only $10 million for rent 
supplements, $13.5 million for the Teacher 
Corps, and about half of what the President 
asked for Model Cities, 

Our effort to create an emergency public 
jobs program lost in the Senate by 54 to 28. 
A program to fight rats in American cities 
was laughed down in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Though we now know that chil- 
dren are starving in Mississippi, a remedy has 
been stifled in the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

It’s not that we lack money. A supersonic 
transport made it through the Congress, $142 
million and sonic booms and all, We found 
$4.5 billion for space and $4.7 billion for pub- 
lic works, Yet we could not find the resources 
for more than the most modest beginning 
attack on the problem of American cities. 
And that, it seems to me, is as important as 
any issue facing our nation—or indeed, our 
world. 

Finally, while it may seem strange to say 
it, one of our biggest problems, in my opin- 
ion, is that we know so little about American 
society, Just as we know so little about Viet- 
nam and Asia. 

When our cities exploded, public officials 
were astonished. Why would New Haven and 
Detroit—model communities under creative, 
sophisticated leadership—explode? Where had 
we failed? What could be done about it? 

This past summer doctors found children, 
thousands of them, starving in America just 
as they do in India. No one in the federal 
government knew it was happening. 

We still don’t know what to do to educate 
the children of blighted areas. Some say the 
only way is full integration; others call for 
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massive and expensive compensatory educa- 
tion. 

But the frightening thing to me is that 
after generation after generation has denied 
charity in this country, the American edu- 
cational establishment has yet to agree on 
what is needed to achieve something as mini- 
mal and fundamental as giving children a 
fair chance. 

Because we do not have the knowledge we 
need, some of us believe that the structure 
at the national and local levels must be 
changed to bring sophisticated social scien- 
tists to the highest executive and legisla- 
tive levels. We must undertake the develop- 
ment of social indicators that will keep us 
informed of human progress and failure. We 
must search for answers deliberately and in- 
stitutionally in the pursuit of full opportu- 
nity. Otherwise change will smother us and 
despair will be our watchword. 

Even if we could simply stop the war right 
now—and I don’t believe we can—we would 
not be assured of the resources we must 
have. 

Even in present circumstances we could 
have commenced significant new efforts with 
only the most marginal kinds of sacrifice. 
As I have said, we found money this year for 
the SST, space programs, and expanded arms 
credit sales to poor nations. But we barely 
saved new and beginning innovative pro- 
grams for the cities. 

There is no perfect correlation between at- 
titudes toward the war in Vietnam and at- 
titudes toward social programs. Some of those 
who have made the argument that we can’t 
afford both guns and social programs have 
always voted against those same social pro- 
grams. What is basic in dealing with prob- 
lems at home and abroad is not the question 
of resources going to Vietnam, although that 
clearly complicates it. There is a funda- 
mental problem of the will to see it through, 
to design programs and appropriate funds to 
alleviate human problems at home and 
abroad. 

To do that will require your effort, your in- 
volvement in this political party, your suc- 
cess at the polls. 

Our need is not to burn flags or draft cards, 
or to convert decent human beings into 
demons and seek to destroy them. Hating is 
easy and self-righteousness is satisfying, but 
this course destroys more than it builds. It 
steers people from the forces of progress and 
further weights the balance in favor of the 
reactionary, insensitive, and selfish, who al- 
ready have the upper hand, 

If we are to generate full opportunity for 
all Americans, we will need resources in un- 
precedented proportions. 

This will require a political coalition that 
can obtain greatly expanded support in Con- 
gress and at all levels of government. Where 
will the moral, intellectual and material re- 
sources be found to remake our America? 
What hope is there that we can accomplish 
this goal of full opportunity? 

I think it rests with you. Much has been 
said about the Generation Gap. I personally 
believe there is a difference in your genera- 
tion—deeper commitment to more honest, 
personal, moral and intellectual standards. 
If my appraisal is correct, I hope you never 
grow up—never adjust to the apathetic com- 
promises that deprive the nation of the com- 
mitted idealism that we must have. 

Our party cannot continue to translate 
ideas into power and action unless there is 
a continuing infusion of creative and inspired 
and selfless young leadership—prodding and 
pushing us, but prodding and pushing them- 
selves toward leadership in party and gov- 
ernment that ultimately achieves a society 
that fulfills the larger purposes of a humane 
and compassionate people. 

We have been torn by a bitter fight here 
in Minnesota. We could be torn by an equally 
bitter fight over Vietnam. I fully respect and 
honor those who disagree with me on Viet- 
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nam, but my plea here today is that we see, 
despite this disagreement, that there is a 
larger objective. It could be shattered and 
paralyzed if we let our differences destroy 
the effectiveness of our party, if our great 
movement toward human improvement is 
further divided, split and shattered. 

The party and its ultimate success are the 
only hope for millions of people in this coun- 
try and in the world who hope for oppor- 
tunity. This is our cause and this must be 
our effort, despite our mistakes. We can't 
succeed without you. 

You are here on the specific issue of Viet- 
nam. And you must deal with it as best you 
can. We all must. But I would ask that you 
consider two things: 

First, make your decisions about Vietnam 
with full knowledge of the present and as 
much insight into the future possibilities 
as you can generate. Do not be deaf to the 
multitude of voices. See the distinctions as 
they are, not as you’d like them to be. 

Second, pass your judgments as citizens of 
the world. Place Vietnam in the context of 
the unfinished work before us—the battle 
against starvation, the fight to build work- 
able international institutions, the struggle 
to avert hatred and violence in our own 
society, the absolute demand that we plan for 
the kind of world and nation we want. Know- 
ing what must be done, which party do you 
want to place in power? For you can’t get 
out of the world, and it’s not a pastoral sym- 
phony. And 1968 will make a difference to 
America and the world. 

Tom Wicker concluded his New York Times 
article by saying: 

“From reality man reaches toward promise, 
fails, and in an agony of failure finds his 
greatness by reaching again.” 

The fundamental requirement for trying 
in agony to reach and succeed next time is 
young leadership, unwilling to compromise 
where compromise is dishonest, working 
with energy and understanding, infusing 
our party and government with the idealism 
that we need. Not withdrawing from the 
process because of inevitable disappoint- 
ment, but in those disappointments and in 
the agony of the failure of our society, reach- 
ing and trying again. 

Those of us in public life certainly cannot 
argue that we’ve even approached perfection. 
But I think it makes an awful lot of differ- 
ence whether you are willing to try; whether 
your dreams are still important enough to 
make a special effort. It is an attitude, it is 
a commitment, it is a willingness to be 
involved that’s at stake here. 

I see precious little chance that it is going 
to come from the other political party. If it 
comes at all, it will almost invariably come 
from our own. That’s why what we do with 
this instituiton, what you do as young 
Democrats is not, as some would say, ir- 
relevant to the power structure of this coun- 
try. It is fundamental and it is important. 

Recently I received a letter from a student 
in California about a speech that I had given 
on the generation gap. He wrote specifically 
about what he considered to be my thesis— 
that if you disagree with the system, then 
fight it, or reform it, from within. 

“Although I am a devoted follower of the 
New Left (he said), I do take issue with their 
surprising naievete on the political system 
and how to change it. I heartily agree with 
your example of recent California gu- 
bernatorial contest and how the apathy of 
the New Light in that race may hold potenti- 
ally tragic results. Indeed the tragic result 
has partially taken effect. 

“You are almost totally correct in your 
insights into the thoughts and goals of my 
generation in your impression that many 
of us regard national politics as being largely 
irrelevant.” 

Then he suggests some reasons, some com- 
pelling ones, for this attitude. 

“One of the reasons,” he suggested, is the 
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ancient theory that you can't legislate against 
hate which much of today’s young activists 
at least subconsciously believe. I take issue 
with this, for there is no better argument 
against that statement than the record of 
liberal legislation in America. I believe that 
one can legislate against evil and I further 
believe that one must, for I am completely 
assured that if one does not fight evil at 
the top, then its pressures will permeate our 
existence. 

“A handful of young radicals ignoring the 
structure will not produce the results that 
we want, but it will leave that much more 
room for the enemy to run free, crowding the 
hills with billboards, clouding the air with 
pollution and ravaging our forests with the 
exploitation of packaging. 

“A political system must be radically 
changed. But it must be internal. Obviously 
we can't exist without government as of yet. 
Nor, can we of the new left muster enough 
people to totally ignore the system. 

“We shall show ourselves shortly around 
Washington. Rest assured that we make our 
pressures strongly felt, I myself hope to be 
in the front lines.” 

My message to you as young Democrats 
is that I hope you know what this young 
man knows. I hope you too will be in the 
front lines, in Washington and in St. Paul. 

Maybe one of you will have to push me 
out to get there someday. I won’t like it if 
that happens, but I'll have to take it. And 
I say better one of you within the Young 
Democrats than one of them. 

For they'll be after me, too, and they'll be 
doing it inside the system, inside one of the 
best organized and politically powerful state 
Republican parties in the nation. Is that 
what you want? That could be what you 
get, if you abandon the party as a vehicle 
for a change in government and policy. 

I hope you've thought about it carefully 
and deeply. 


KOREA AND VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Y. J. Rhee, of Uniondale, N.Y., sent me 
a copy of an informative letter he wrote 
on November 1 to Under Secretary of 
State Katzenbach. In the letter Mr. Rhee 
makes a number of interesting com- 
ments in rebuttal to Secretary Katzen- 
bach’s analogy, in a recent speech, be- 
tween the Korean war and the war in 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIONDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. L., 
November 1, 1967. 
Hon, NICHOLAS DEB. KaTzENBACH, 
Under Secretary of State, U.S. Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sim: As a Korean-born American 
citizen, I was intrigued by your unsubstanti- 
ated analogy between the Korean War and 
the Vietnamese War, which you presented in 
your recent speech at Fairfield University, 
Pairfield, Connecticut. 

I should like to cite several significant 
differences between these two wars. First of 
all, Korea had been a nation-state for many 
centuries until Japan annexed her in 1909. 
Vietnam, on the other hand, is a geography 
which has never developed into nationhood. 
In Korea, the North Korean com- 
menced an unprovoked attack on June 25, 
1950 against the government which was 
established under the supervision of the 
United Nations. The United Nations General 
Assembly recognized the government in 
Seoul as the only lawful government on the 
peninsula. As you are aware, none of the 
South Vietnamese governments have enjoyed 
similar recognition by the United Nations. 
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Secondly, the aggression from the north in 
Korea was an external attack, whereas, the 
hostilities in Vietnam are largely guerrilla 
type operations by the South Vietnamese 
against the South Vietnamese government. 
In other words, a military victory over the 
aggressors was possible in Korea, but in Viet- 
nam the ultimate victory must be a political 
one, for which the United States military 
power can not determine its final outcome. 

Thirdly, you stated that there were 
criticisms against the Korean government led 
by Dr. Syngman Rhee that it was not really 
representative. I regret to inform you that 
your information and knowledge of the 
Korean government before the Korean War 
are totally inaccurate. The pre-Korean War 
government under Syngman Rhee was truly 
representative. In fact, Rhee's Minister of 
Agriculture was a communist. The election 
which was supervised by the United Nations 
Commission on Korea was completely honest 
and a group of powerful opposition parties 
were in operation. Of course, during and after 
the War, Syngman Rhee used the American- 
equipped and American-advised forces of 
organized violence to crush his political 
enemies. In the end, as you are well aware, 
Koreans now have a war lord government 
which rules the country with American tanks 
and guns, 

Lastly, your statement in connection with 
the complaints that the Koreans were not 
doing enough for themselves during the 
Korean War is callous. Please allow me to cite 
my own personal account of how much 
sacrifice Koreans made to repell the aggres- 
sors in cooperation with fighting men from 
eighteen member nations of the United 
Nations, I have two brothers; all three of us 
actively served throughout the War. My 
younger brother then was in tenth grade and 
I was in the second year of college. Like many 
friends of mine, we did not claim student de- 
ferments but chose to fight. When I gradu- 
ated from a boys’ high school in Seoul in 1949, 
I was one of the one hundred fifty graduates 
and all of us advanced to colleges. At the end 
of the War, I found more than a half of my 
high school classmates were killed in action 
and many more were maimed. I am familiar 
with your military service during the World 
War II and subsequent captivity in Germany, 
I am proud to say that my brothers and my 
friends served during the Korean War with 
the same dedication as you did for the United 
States. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that your 
strained analogy of the two wars would serve 
any purpose in defending the dubious Viet- 
nam policy of the Johnson Administration, 

With highest esteem, 

Sincerely yours, 
Y. J. RHEE. 


ERVIN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION BILL DRAWS FIRE FROM ST. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW EXPERT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago the Subcommittee on Separa- 
tion of Powers of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee held hearings on legislation 
introduced by Senator Ervin to define 
the ground rules for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention under article V 
of our Constitution. It was my privilege 
to testify on this significant proposal. 

Two thought-provoking commentaries 
on the Ervin bill have since come to my 
attention. The first is an editorial from 
the St, Louis Post-Dispatch, the second, 
an article by Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr., 
Luce professor of jurisprudence at Yale 
Law School. Both commentaries are 
sharply critical of the Ervin proposal, al- 
though Professor Black feels it should be 
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“sunk without a trace“ while the Post- 
Dispatch calls it a “tentative basis for 
hearings,” feeling “it is better for Con- 
gress to decide the issue now rather than 
wait for an emergency.” 

These critiques of S. 2307 bear a strik- 
ing similarity, however, in arguing force- 
fully that the bill completely omits the 
people from the convention process and 
substitutes State legislatures at every 
step of the proposal and ratification 
process. For example, State legislatures, 
not the U.S. Congress or the courts, 
would be the final arbiter of the validity 
of a State call for a constitutional con- 
vention. The Governor, the only repre- 
sentative at the State level of all of the 
people of a State, would not have a 
chance to veto such a convention call. 
State legislatures could appoint conven- 
tion delegates if they so wished, bypass- 
ing the right of the people to elect those 
delegates. 

Each State would have but a single 
vote in a constitutional convention, thus 
contravening the principle of propor- 
tional representation. As a result a con- 
vention could be submitted to State 
legislatures for ratification even though 
delegates representing 85 or 90 percent 
of the people in the United States ob- 
jected. Finally, although Congress could 
decide to have any proposed amendments 
ratified by individual State conventions, 
S. 2307 would give the State legislatures 
the authority to set the rules of proce- 
dure for these conventions. 

Mr. President, we have been told for 
some time now in connection with State 
calls for a constitutional convention on 
reapportionment that we should let the 
people decide. Senator Ervin’s bill as it 
is presently drafted, would let the State 
legislatures decide, thus bypassing the 
checks and balances of our Federal sys- 
tem. Every constitutional traditionalist 
should be seriously concerned about such 
a possibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Black’s article and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LATEST MOVE IN THE “CONVENTION” GAME 
(By Professor Charles L. Black, Jr., Luce Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Yale Law School, 

New Haven, Conn.) 

S. 2307, introduced by Senator Ervin on 
August 17, is scheduled soon for hearings. 
The bill is compounded of futility, multiple 
unconstitutionality, and reckless foolishness. 
Its introduction is the latest move in the 
“Constitutional Convention” game; some 
background is necessary, if you have not been 
following the earlier innings. 

Article V of the Constitution provides that 
amendments may go through in two ways. 
First (and this is the procedure invariably 
followed up to now) Congress may, by two- 
thirds majorities in each House, submit an 
Amendment to the state legislatures, or (at 
Congress’ own election) to conventions in 
the states, three-fourths of whom must rat- 
ify. Secondly, it is provided that “Con- 
gress... on the Application of the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States... 
shall call a Convention for proposing Amend- 
ments. , which are then to be submitted 
to one of the same ratification procedures 
(again at Congress’ election) as are those 
originating in Congress. 
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In recent decades, a good many of the state 
legislatures have decided—if “decision” is the 
right name for the mindless, discussionless 
whooping-through which has characterized 
some of their proceedings—that this lan- 
guage empowers them to force the calling, 
not of a “Convention for proposing Amend- 
ments,” in the sense of a convention to con- 
sider national problems and to fashion such 
proposals as the convention thinks ought to 
be made, but rather of a “convention” to vote 
aye or nay on a text actually proposed by the 
legislatures themselves. The only authority 
behind this reading of the text of Article V is 
the self-serving authority of twentieth-cen- 
tury state legislatures. 

Between them and their goal stands Con- 
gress, with its power to decide upon the valid- 
ity of their “applications,” and to set such 
rules for representation at the “convention” 
as to Congress may seem to be in the national 
interest. S. 2307 seeks, in brief, to disarm Con- 
gress in advance, and to put the country en- 
tirely at the mercy of the state legislatures, 
by setting up a well-greased “standard oper- 
ating procedure” for dealing with these ap- 
plications, so that it would be impossible for 
the contemporaneous and focussed judgment 
of Congress to act on them as issues arise. 

It is hard to strike a balance between the 
futility and the over-all foolishness of this 
proposal. I think I will start with the futility. 

The measure is utterly futile because it 
tries to do what neither the Ninetieth nor 
any other Congress can do—to bind future 
Congresses to exercise their discretion and 
responsibility in a certain way. After specify- 
ing what the state applications are to con- 
tain—and in doing so resolving, probably 
wrongly, several crucial constitutional ques- 
tions—S. 2307 reaches its bottleneck: 

“If either House of the Congress deter- 
mines, upon a consideration of any such re- 
port or of a concurrent resolution agreed to 
by the other House of the Congress, that there 
are in effect applications made by two-thirds 
or more of the States for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention upon the same sub- 
ject, it shall be the duty of that House to 
agree to a concurrent resolution calling for 
the convening of a Federal constitutional 
convention upon that subject.” 

It is entirely clear that this Congress can- 
not bind its succesors either by its attempted 
resolution of the thorny constitution prob- 
lems entailed in the decision whether state 
applications are valid, or by its policy-judg- 
ments (embodied in the rest of the bill) as 
to the sort of convention“ to be called, when 
and if one is to be called. No Senator or 
Representative in any subsequent Congress 
could warrantedly think himself estopped to 
reconsider all these problems from the ground 
up—indeed, he would be under a plain duty 
to do so, and to cast his vote in accordance 
with his own and not his predecessors’ con- 
science. The bill is therefore a brutum jul- 
men. Yet it is introduced for an effect—the 
effect of producing a momentum, an appear- 
ance of consensus. It is therefore worth talk- 
ing about more fully, for it is important not 
only that it not pass, but also that it not 
make a good showing. 

As to the foolishness, the most conspicuous 
unwisdom, as I have implied, is over-all. The 
entire conception of a “standard operating 
procedure,” in respect of the discharge of 
this critically important Congressional func- 
tion, never up to now invoked, and sure to 
be very rarely invoked, if at all, in future, 
is absurd. The amendment of the Constitu- 
tion is hardly a thing to be reduced as nearly 
to the automatic as may be. Calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention is the last thing one 
would wish to see routinized. 

More detailed comment on S. 2307 may 
usefully focus on particular sections. 

Section 3(b) performs an astonishing ini- 
tial act of abdication: 

“Questions concerning the State legislative 
procedure and the validity of the adoption 
of a State resolution cognizable under this 
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Act shall be determinable by the State leg- 
islature and its decisions thereon shall be 
binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts, and the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Neither on this nor on any other matter, 
as I have pointed out, can the Ninetieth 
Congress effectively abdicate for its succes- 
sors, and the provision therefore classifies 
easily under the futility heading, but it also 
would seem to be unconstitutional, in that 
it at least seeks to withdraw from Congress 
and the courts such responsibility as they 
might constitutionally have to determine 
whether the state applications are valid, and 
it is foolish, for it leaves to local interest 
to determine the “validity” of an attempted 
exercise of a function of vital concern to the 
nation. 

Sections 3(c) and 13(b), which may con- 
veniently be grouped together, provide that 
the state governors shall have no voice either 
in the state legislative decision to apply for 
a “convention” or in the ratification by the 
state legislature of such proposals as come 
out of the “convention.” Except on the 
(rather questionable) assumption that Con- 
gress has power to fix the law on these mat- 
ters, these provisions are nullities. On that 
assumption, the provisions embody strange 
policy choices indeed. The amendment proc- 
ess is the most solemn one in our govern- 
ment; in it we discern ultimate power. Why 
should Congress elect positively to ordain 
that each state is to take two crucial steps 
in that process without a safeguard—sub- 
mission to the governor for possible veto— 
which would be necessary in the case of a 
bill regulating the working-hours of intra- 
state dog-catchers? The answer is simple, 
and not creditable to the draftsmen of the 
bill. Governors are elected statewide; no ger- 
rymandering or other finagling can prevent 
their being responsible to the whole people 
of the state. Something roughly—though 
only very roughly—like the democratic prin- 
ciple would be introduced if the governor 
had to approve. Governors, too, are likely to 
be people of relatively high intelligence and 
prestige. Their actions are visible. What is 
wanted, obviously, is to make the Constitu- 
tion of the United States amendable by the 
all-but-anonymous sole action of the mem- 
bership of the state legislatures, with no 
check of any kind. Do the state legislatures, 
as we know them, really deserve such con- 
fidence? 

I have already pointed out the futility of 
Section 6(a), where the attempt is made to 
make it the “duty” of the Houses of Congress 
to call a convention of a prescribed form, 
whatever the current judgment of Congress 
may be as to the obligation resting on Con- 
gress, or as to the wise manner of constitut- 
ing such a convention. One other thing needs 
to be mentioned about this section: it pro- 
vides for issuance of a convention call by 
“concurrent” resolution, eliminating the step 
of submission to the President and possible 
veto. Now if anything is absolutely clear, on 
the face of a constitutional text (Article 1, 
§ 7) not calling for interpretation, it is that 
“every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of Adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before Same shall take Effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the Rules and Limitations prescribed 
in the Case of a Bill.” The excuse, presuma- 
bly, for this bypassing of the President would 
be the 1798 case of Hollingsworth v. Virginia, 
where (in an opinion,which can be seen, by 
anyone who cares to look at the report, to 
be inadequately reasoned), the Court held 
that a constitutional amendment, originat- 
ing in Congress, and passed by the same two- 
thirds as is needed to override a veto, need 
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not go to the President. Whatever reason can tional constitutional amendments simply 


be given for this decision obviously has no 
application to the calling of a convention by 
simple majorities in both Houses: there is 
not the shakiest ground for holding such a 
measure unamenable to Presidential veto, 
under the plain language of Article I, § 7. It is 
astounding—or, I should rather say, it ought 
to be astounding—that people who dress 
themselves up as strict-construction con- 
stitutional textualists are without shame in 
putting forward such a proposal. 

When we reach Section 7, we are startled 
to find that “a convention called under this 
Act shall be composed of as many delegates 
from each State as it is entitled to Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.” 

Can it be that the popular principle is 
actually to be represented—that some pre- 
caution at some stage is to be taken to ensure 
that amendments are supported by at least a 
majority of the people? No, we should have 
given Senator Ervin more credit than that. 
Section 9(a) clears up the puzzle: 

“In voting on any question before the con- 
vention each State shall have one vote which 
shall be cast as the majority of the delegates 
from the State, present at the time, shall 
agree. If the delegates from any State present 
are evenly divided on any question before 
the convention, the vote of that State shall 
not be cast on the question.” 

So, on both proposal and ratification, Cali- 
fornia and Alaska have an equal voice. Cali- 
fornia gets more expense-paid junkets; that 
is the only genufiection the bill makes to 
democracy. The arithmetical effect is utterly 
startling; even if no populous states lost their 
votes by a tie among their delegates, an 
amendment could be proposed by delegates 
representing perhaps 15% of the American 
people! 

Section 7(a) goes on to provide, “Each 
delegate shall be elected or appointed in the 
manner provided by State law.” The state 
legislatures, having procured the summon- 
ing of the “convention,” are to fix the manner 
of selecting delegates to it. No limits are set. 
They may be “elected,” or, perchance, “ap- 
pointed,” by somebody unspecified. Nothing 
would prevent the state legislatures from 
quite dominating this phase of the process. 

Sections 12 and 13(a), together, create a 
puzzle. Section 12 flatly provides for ratifica- 
tion by the state legislatures. Section 13, be- 
latedly, refers to Congress’ option to provide 
for ratification by conventions in the states— 
but puts their “rules of procedure” under 
the State legislatures: 

“For the purpose of ratifying proposed 
amendments transmitted by the States pur- 
suant to this Act the State legislatures shall 
adopt their own rules of procedure except 
that the acts of ratification shall be by con- 
vention or by State legislative action as the 
Congress may direct. All questions concern- 
ing the validity of State legislative procedure 
shall be determined by the legislatures and 
their decisions shall be binding on all 
others.” 

It would undoubtedly be contended that 
this means that the mode of selection of the 
conventions is in the legislatures’ hands. It 
is the foolishness of this that is its most con- 
spicuous characteristic. Why hold conven- 
tions if they are to be under the domination 
of the very legislatures to which they are the 
constitutional alternative? The same ques- 
tion, rephrased, seems to settle the connected 
constitutional issue: why should Article V 
have given Congress the option of providing 
for ratification by conventions, if the legisla- 
tures thus to be bypassed were to control the 
conventions? Such an absurd reading of Ar- 
ticle V cannot be right. 

Summarily, what this bill tries to do is to 
strap the Constitution down for such opera- 
tions as the state legislatures, acting alone 
and without any check by anybody repre- 
senting the nation as a whole, might wish to 
perform. It would make it possible for na- 


to steal upon us, by local votes cast on local 
considerations. The bill is anti-national to 
the core. It traduces every sound theory of 
federalism. It carelessly jettisons all thought 
of checks and balances. The fact that it is 
in the end a futility—that subsequent Con- 
gresses need not and could not think them- 
selves bound by it—should not blind us to its 
dangers. If it were to pass, it would con- 
stitute a symbolic victory for the ultra-right, 
which can still make a kind of showing in 
the state legislatures that it cannot make 
anywhere else. And it might be used to make 
it appear, though falsely, that some Congress 
of the future, exercising its own judgment 
as it would be duty-bound to do, was violat- 
ing the standing law. 

Let us hope that S. 2307 is sunk without a 
trace. 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 30, 
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OMITTING THE PEOPLE 


A Senate Judiciary subcommittee begins 
hearings this week on one of the most im- 
portant yet neglected aspects of constitu- 
tional law. The question is how Congress shall 
create a Constitutional Convention if the 
states require one. 

At the moment nobody knows the answer, 
because there has never been such a conven- 
tion, nor any ground-rules for one. But the 
matter is urgent because 32 states have asked 
for a convention to upset the Supreme 
Court’s one man, one vote rule for state leg- 
islative apportionment. This states’ rights 
drive seems at stalemate, yet if only two 
more states petition Congress, that body will 
be faced with the demands of establishing 
immediate precedent. 

Senator Ervin, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on separation of powers, rightly argues 
that it is better for Congress to decide the 
issue now rather than to wait for an emer- 
gency. The North Carolinian has introduced 
his own bill as a tentative basis for hearings. 
His purpose is praiseworthy but his bill 
should, we think, be no more than tentative. 
It would give the states, rather than the 
people, full control of the amending process. 

The Ervin bill, S. 2307, contains some sound 
provisions. Principally, it forestalls the dan- 
gerous possibility that a convention sum- 
moned by the states could attempt to rewrite 
the entire Constitution. The bill does this by 
requiring the states to propose particular 
goals for amendments, and by permitting 
Congress to disapprove the results if they 
exceed these purposes. 

Moreover, the measure allows states to 
rescind petitions once adopted. The author- 
ity to do this has never been clear. This 
proposal would deprive the reapportioned 
Missouri Legislature of an excuse for failing 
to rescind the malapportionment petition 
adopted by the malapportioned 1965 Legis- 
lature. 

However, the Ervin bill does not require 
a Governor’s signature on state petitions; 
it leaves these to the legislatures alone. In 
short, the rules for seeking to amend the 
Federal Constitution would be weaker than 
the rules for passing a state traffic law. The 
Governor, as the one state official repre- 
senting a state-wide majority of the public, 
would be left out of the picture and so, very 
likely, would majority opinion. 

But the most serious error of the bill, from 
the standpoint of popular government, is the 
plan to give each state one vote in the Con- 
stitutional Convention—regardless of the 
state’s population. Nevada would have as 
much to say about the nature of the conven- 
tion’s work as New York. In theory, at least, 
the 26 smallest states could determine the 
results, though they represent only 17 per 
cent of the American people. 

The Ervin bill leaves the whole amending 
process to the states or, more specifically, 
the state legislatures. Under the Constitu- 
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tion, two thirds of the states may invoke a 
Constitutional Convention (though they, 
indeed, might have less than a third of the 
national population), and three fourths of 
the states may ratify a proposed amend- 
ment. 

If the individual states, through their leg- 
islatures, also dominate the convention, then 
the legislatures are in full control of the 
initiation, the deliberation and the final rati- 
fication of changes in the Constitution. We 
doubt that state legislatures are held in such 
high regard that the general public would 
entrust them with tampering with the rules 
of national government, the Bill of Rights 
or anything else in the basic charter of the 
Union. 

Somewhere in the amending process there 
must be a voice for the people based on fair 
representation. Congress has represented 
that voice in the amending process in the 
past. If a convention is called, it must be 
fairly apportioned. The reasonable way to do 
it is to apportion convention delegates to 
the states on the basis of population, and 
to give each delegate, not each state, one 
vote. 

The Ervin bill omits the people. While 
Senator Ervin called the hearings to estab- 
lish a needed precedent, the need is grave 
enough to demand a sound and lasting one. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH CRISIS AND 
THE MEDICAL BRAIN DRAIN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Tues- 
day’s Washington Post contains a story, 
“Nation Is Warned of Health Crisis,” 
which deserves the attention of every 
Senator. 

This report by Thomas O’Toole sum- 
marizes a report to President Johnson 
by the National Advisory Commission on 
Health Manpower. It describes a na- 
tional health crisis that, according to 
Mr. O’Toole’s report, will worsen unless 
there is a sweeping reform of our na- 
tional health effort. 

One portion of the story, Mr. Presi- 
dent, deals with a problem in which I 
have a special interest. According to 
Mr. O’Toole, one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is that the Na- 
tion should— 

Gradually disapprove and phase out the 
Third Preference part of the immigration 
law that each year admits 7,000 new foreign 
medical graduates into the U.S., where al- 
most 20 percent of all new medical 
licenses given each year go to foreign-trained 
doctors. Not only are these doctors poorly 
trained by U.S. standards, claims the Com- 
mission, their entry into the U.S. repre- 
sents the “worst kind of brain drain” in the 
world today. 


For 2 years, Mr. President, I have 
tried to focus attention on this deplor- 
able aspect of the brain drain from de- 
veloping countries. The opportunities for 
health and even life leave many of the 
developing nations of the world along 
with medical personnel who migrate to 
the United States. The richest nation in 
the world is not providing enough phy- 
sicians for its people. 

I cannot believe it must be this way, 
and I cannot believe we can tolerate this 
continual theft of critical medical talent 
from nations where chances for health 
and growth depend on that talent. The 
brain drain from developing countries 
in medicine is a national disgrace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this timely article from the 
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Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nation Is WARNED OF HEALTH CRISIS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 


The Nation is in the midst of a “health 
crisis," said a presidential commission yester- 
day—one that will worsen unless the country 
undertakes a sweeping reform of medical 
schools, hospitals, heath insurers and even 
the way doctors themselves are licensed to 
practice. 

The crisis we find ourselves in, said the 
National Advisory Commission on Health 
Manpower, whose 15 members (eight of them 
doctors) have studied the status of health 
services since May, 1966, is one brought on 
by a lack of leadership and an unwillingness 
to change within the health establishment. 

The results, said the Commision yesterday 
in a report to President Johnson, are long 
waits to see a doctor, hurried, impersonal 
attention once the patient is seen, a shortage 
of hospital beds and services, uneven dis- 
tribution of care and costs rising sharply 
“from levels that already prohibit care for 
some and create major financial burdens for 
many more.“ 

To challenge this “crisis of care,” the Com- 
mission recommended no fewer than 58 ma- 
jor changes in the way the U.S. health care 
system is to work. And while asking for vol- 
untary acceptance of its proposals, the Com- 
mission nonetheless indicated they might 
have to be enforced 

“Unless these changes are accomplished 
more quickly than has ever been possible in 
the past,“ the Commission warned, “a more 
serious health crisis is inevitable.” 

Among its 58 curatives, the Commission 
prescribed a few sure to stir controversy for 
years to come: 

For doctors and dentists: Back-to-school 
refresher courses or periodic examinations 
for renewal of their licenses to maintain their 
skills and guard against malpractice and “un- 
necessary or overly expensive tests and treat- 
ments” by some. 

For hospitals: Financial rewards for effi- 
ciency and quality care sufficient enough “to 
make it unprofitable for a hospital to reduce 
quality and community service just in order 
to lower costs.” 

For health insurance organizations: En- 
couragement to revise their payment proce- 
dures to share savings with hospitals and 
individual physicians who demonstrate med- 
ical ability. 

For medical and dental schools: Incentive 
grants to those who raise their output of 
doctors and dent'sts and a denial of funds 
to those who do not. 

For medical and dental students: direct 
financial aid over their course of study, in- 
ternship and residency, with an option to 
repay the loans over a long term or through 
direct governmental service, either in the 
military, Public Health Service or a Poverty 
Corns for doctors 

While these last two recommendations are 
clearly to increase the supply of health pro- 
fessionals, the Commission insisted they were 
made to meet future needs and expansion. 

“The crisis at the present time,” it said, “is 
not simply one of numbers,” to raise the 
number of practicing doctors, dentists, nurses 
and auxiliary personnel. We must first im- 
prove the system through which health care 
is provided.” 

One way to improve the health care system, 
recommended the Commission, would be to 
draft doctors through the communities where 
they work instead of through their own home 
towns. 

So outdated is the present method of Se- 
lective Service that it has left some towns 
with overnight doctor shortages. Not long 
ago, a Commission member said, Vanderbilt 
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University Medical School was left without 
a Pathology Department, when its seven-man 
staff (from seven different states) was 
drafted all at once. 

Perhaps the best way of upgrading the 
health care system, the Commission said, 
would be through what it calls a “peer re- 
view“ system, certain to be one of the most 
controversial of the Commission's proposals. 

What the Commission would like to see in 
the U.S. is a series of review boards, at the 
city, county and state levels, at the hospital 
level, and at the health insurance organiza- 
tion level. 

In effect, these review boards—made up 
of prominent physicians and health officials— 
would demand that doctors and hospitals ac- 
count for their actions. 

Besides peer review, the Commission made 
other specific recommendations to improve 
the health care system. Among them: 

Gradually disapprove and phase out the 
Third Preference part of the immigration law 
that each year admits 7000 new foreign medi- 
cal graduates into the U.S., where almost 20 
per cent of all new medical licenses given 
each year go to foreign-trained doctors. Not 
only are these doctors poorly trained by U.S. 
standards, claims the Commission, their en- 
try into the US. represents the “worst kind 
of brain drain” in the world today. 

Give the highest priority to improving 
health care for the poor and needy. “No clear- 
cut solution for care of the disadvantaged 
has been developed,” the Commission con- 
cluded. “We urge that experimentation be 
markedly expanded with recognition of the 
special problems of this segment of the pop- 
ulation.” 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr, President, in late Oc- 
tober, Mr. Tom Tiede wrote a most 
derogatory article concerning Great Salt 
Lake which is perhaps the most famous 
physiographic feature of the State of 
Utah. Mr. Tiede is a feature writer of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
a Scripps-Howard Service, and he is 
based in New York. 

Mr, Tiede has been described to me as 
a competent, even distinguished, writer, 
so I can conclude only that he was grossly 
misinformed. 

Among the things which he said about 
Great Salt Lake are “it stinks,” and “the 
shore, thousands of irregular miles long, 
is littered with garbage, carcasses, inner- 
tubing, rusting castaways and several 
million other objects which give off a 
sort of rotting stench.” 

He further said: 

The water, what there is of it, is polluted 
with as much as 30 million gallons of sewage 
a day and, according to experienced natives, 
“it’s like swimming in a septic tank.” 


Unquestionably, this is an extreme 
and prejudiced view based, I am sure, on 
gossip rather than personal observation. 
However, there is just enough truth in 
it that it cannot be branded total false- 
hood. Let me briefly comment on several 
of his allegations. 

The Utah Water Pollution Committee 
States that there are 19 plants in 41 
communities in the Great Salt Lake 
watershed now providing secondary 
treatment and effluent chlorination to 
serve a 638,000 population equivalent. 
These 19 plants discharge 110 million 
gallons per day of effluent into tributary 
streams of the lake such as the Jordan 
River, the Bear River, and the Weber 
River, or into irrigation and drainage 
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channels, or, in the case of Salt Lake 
City, directly into the Great Salt Lake. 
This water is not “polluted.” 

There are five small communities pro- 
viding no waste water treatment, serv- 
ing a population equivalent of 1,160. 
These villages discharge approximately 
100,000 gallons per day of untreated 
waste water into the Bear River and the 
Weber River, streams which flow into 
Great Salt Lake. 

We can measure the progress made in 
recent years in combating the pollution 
problem by referring to the reconnais- 
sance investigation of Great Salt Lake 
which was made by the National Park 
Service in 1959. I have referred to this 
investigation before in discussions of the 
proposed Great Salt Lake National Mon- 
ument. The investigation team was sent 
from the Park Service regional office in 
Sante Fe. 

Its report, published in November 1960, 
mentioned pollution as one of the diffi- 
cult problems impeding development of 
the lake area. Here is a paragraph from 
that report: 

During recent years, Great Salt Lake has 
been seriously affected by such activities 
as disposal of municipal wastes, industrial 
uses, and major construction projects. This 
presents a great problem in management 
and development if the maximum benefits 
from this great natural resource are to be 
realized, 


The report also states that “pollution 
by both raw sewage and industrial wastes 
is one of the most serious difficulties.” 

Since that survey was made, 10 sewage 
treatment plants have been built. They 
are: Sandy, 1962; Salt Lake City, 1965; 
South Davis Sewer District, two plants, 
1962; Central Davis Improvement Dis- 
trict, 1961; Garland-Tremonton, 1963; 
Park City, 1966; Coalville, 1965; Magna, 
1962; Tooele, 1967. Further, Logan is 
constructing a plant which will be com- 
pleted in 1968. 

Therefore, the pollution has been 
greatly reduced. But, since Great Salt 
Lake has no outlet, it is difficult totally 
to eliminate the problem, but untreated 
waste water is now down to about 100 
thousand gallons per day discharged into 
tributary streams of the lake. 

As to the statements concerning un- 
sightly debris, it can be said authorita- 
tively that none of this exists around 
Antelope Island or in sight of it. 

It is also apparent from a National 
Geographic article of August 1967, that 
at least many areas of the other islands 
are clean. To say the shore is “littered 
with garbage” is not true. The beaches 
are clean and bare. 

Frequent trips to Antelope Island this 
year have confirmed the fact that there 
is no pollution stink apparent around the 
island. Near the water, one is conscious 
of a somewhat acrid odor, which is un- 
usual but not too unpleasant. This is 
thought to be caused by the brine fly, 
and is known to all Utahans as “the smell 
of the lake.” I do not find this faintly 
pungent odor offensive. Nor did the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who visited 
Saltair in its prime. 

Any native Utahans who described 
swimming in the lake as being akin to im- 
mersion in a septic tank did not speak 
from personal experience or knowledge. 
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Today, the waters of the lake are clear, 
although salt laden, and are less polluted 
than they were when thousands daily 
swam from the bathing piers of Saltair, 
the area’s most celebrated resort. The 
lake is cleaner; not more polluted. 
Shortly, we may be able to say that no 
untreated waste water flows into the lake. 

Getting back to the 1959 Park Service 
investigation, it was noted that the fall- 
ing water level has left famed Saltair 
high and dry. And the report said: 

The beaches and boat harbor were un- 
attractive and an atmosphere of apathy and 
decay prevails over much of the area. 


But nowhere did it state that the 
beaches were littered with foreign ob- 
jects. Moreover, the report also said this: 

An excellent overall impression of the area 
was gained from an airplane flight over the 
lake, 


The report identifies the areas which 
the reconnaissance team visited on the 
ground as: Stansbury Island, the two 
bathing beaches, Garfield boat harbor, 
Saltair, Farmington Bay and Ogden Bay 
State Bird Refuges, Bear River Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge, Promontory Point, 
Willard Bay, and Antelope Island, 

It is true that a large smelting opera- 
tion is located along a portion of the 
south shore of the lake, and that noxious 
odors sometimes emerge from that. And 
large quantities of smelter slag are piled 
not far from the shore. Moreover, on 
other portions of the shore, extensive de- 
velopments are proceeding which will 
make it possible to take great tonnages 
of metals and chemicals from the brines. 
But such industrial development is hard- 
ly new to important bodies of water in 
the United States. Moreover, it is not 
unsightly or malodorous and it is remote 
from Antelope Island. It must be recog- 
nized that on a lake of the size of this 
one, the shores will be utilized for many 
purposes. The significant point is that 
there has been rapid progress in improv- 
ing the area in the past decade. The lake 
is not only both scenic and interesting 
but affords potential industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Tiede did not 
have an opportunity to study the facts 
and personally to observe more of the 
shoreline and surrounding areas. 


FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, re- 
cently an article on the subject of the 
pending firearms legislation was pub- 
lished in the Denver Post. The article, 
written by Mr. Dick Thomas, is entitled 
“Gun Laws Challenged—Debate Heated 
on Congressional Firearms Control 
Measures.” 

The article is a good example and, I 
believe, is representative of the serious- 
ness with which the citizens of my own 
State view proposed tight Federal Gov- 
ernment restrictions on firearms. 

Mr. Thomas questions, as did I in my 
testimony before the subcommittee ear- 
lier this year, the overemphasis on the 
part of the strong gun control advocates 
of a direct causal relationship between 
gun control and crime reduction. 

In writing of the abuses by some of the 
use of firearms, he points out 
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These misused firearms total four-tenths 
of 1 per cent of all privately owned firearms 
in the United States if one assumes the total 
is 30 million, and that is probably low. 

So the federal legislation is aimed equally 
at 99.6 per cent of the guns owned by people 
who respect the law as well as that fraction 
of 1 per cent that are used by criminals. 


One of the things that have concerned 
me the most about the administration 
and Dodd proposals is well brought out 
by his statement that: 


The disturbing thing about the bills is 
that they put virtually the same restrictions 
on sporting rifles and shotguns that they do 
on pistols and revolvers—the most common 
type of firearms used in crime. 


Mr. President, this is one of the finer 
and more equitable newspaper presenta- 
tions of the firearms picture that I have 
seen. It serves also to place in perspec- 
tive some of the “guns are bad” philoso- 
phy of the administration and Dodd bills. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Guns Laws CHALLENGED—DEBATE HEATED ON 
CONGRESSIONAL FIREARMS CONTROL MEASURES 


(By Dick Thomas) 


An estimated 100,000 deer and elk hunters 
swarmed into the Colorado Rockies two weeks 
ago in an annual pilgrimage that pumps mil- 
lions of dollars into the state’s economy. 

These men and women, engaged in the 
most common lawful use of firearms, tote a 
variety of ordnance that ranges from junk 
military rifles hardly safe to fire to expensive 
$300-$400 outfits that cost their owners 
another 40 cents every time they pull the 
trigger. 

And some of them—usually through what 
amounts to criminal negligence—shoot other 
hunters. At the time this was written six 
such deaths had already been recorded. 

This year’s hunting season came at a time 
when the Johnson administration and a gag- 
gle of Eastern lawmakers are making a con- 
certed effort to enact one of the most all- 
encompassing firearms control bills ever be- 
fore Congress. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
hunter himself, observed recently that the 
pending legislation would “reach into every 
home in the land.” 

Like most politicians he probably over- 
stated his case, but the basic idea is there. 

President Johnson, appearing at the 74th 
annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, was urging support 
for Senate Bill 1, which Sen. Thomas Dodd, 
D-Conn., has been trying to steer through 
Congress in one form or another for seven 
years. 

Its cosponsors and most vocal proponents 
include two brothers of a slain president, 
Sens. Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., and Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy, D-Mass. Practically all the 
sponsors come from areas of heayy popula- 
tions and high crime rates—New York, Miami, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Honolulu. 

Ten state legislatures have gone on record 
as opposing the Dodd bill. They include 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Michigan, Montana, Alaska, Kansas and two 
states that Lyndon Johnson knows well— 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

It has been estimated that 30 million to 50 
million Americans own one or more firearms, 
and a great many of them look upon that 
ownership as a part of American tradition 
dating back to pre-revolutionary times, 

Frequently one of these gun-owning Amer- 
icans shoots himself or another, accidentally 
or with criminal intent. 

There were 2,600 accidental deaths in the 
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United States last year from careless use of 
firearms and explosives, the National Safety 
Council said. About 800 victims were hunters, 
and more than 400 of them were killed by 
shotguns while in pursuit of small game. 

There were 53,000 automobile deaths in the 
same period, 20,000 in falls, 7,900 in fires and 
7,000 by drowning. Firearms and explosives 
death, meantime, were at the same level 
they were in the period 1913-1922, when the 
country’s population was about half what it 
is today. 

Thus the death rate rate per 100,000 Amer- 
icans from careless firearms handling has 
shrunk from 2.5 then to 1.1 in several recent 
years. The 1962 total of 2,092 was the lowest 
in a half century. 

There has been a marked decline in such 
deaths since the early 1930s, the National 
Safety Council said, with the most dramatic 
downturn coming in the years since World 
War II when millions of American men 
have been trained in firearms use. 

More than 100,000 Americans a year use 
their own gun or someone else’s in the com- 
mission of a crime. Some of them, Charles 
Whitman’s shooting spree from the bell 
tower on the University of Texas campus at 
Austin, for instance, are dramatic proof of 
what a hunting rifie can do in criminal 
hands. 

For reasons such as this, Justice Depart- 
ment officials and many police administra- 
tors support the Dodd bill and its counter- 
part in the House sponsored by Rep. Emanuel 
Celler, D-N.Y. 

But this writer, for one, wonders whether 
the sponsoring officials really have a legiti- 
mate case against the guns themselves, 

This writer is a gun owner, a hunter, a 
target shooter and a member of the National 
Rifle Association (NRA), but does not speak 
for the NRA in any capacity. 

This organization, with 805,000 members, 
has been damned by some congressmen, 
newspaper and magazine editorialists and 
television commentators as a Minuteman- 
style outfit opposed to any meaningful fire- 
arms controls. 


BOTH SIDES EXTREME 


It has lately borne the brunt of criticism 
from the Dodd bill supporters, one of whom, 
an aide to Senator Dodd, likes to refer to “the 
apes in the NRA.” 

There are extremists on both sides of the 
issue, however. 

Despite its denials, the NRA does constitute 
a very powerful lobby in Congress, Thirty 
congressmen are members. And two of its 
timeworn arguments against what it feels are 
harmful firearms controls are just that— 
time worn, 

One is that the U.S. Constitution guar- 
antees the right to keep and bear arms. This 
is true up to a point, but reasonable restric- 
tions on individual ownership have been 
upheld in many court decisions. 

Another is that registration laws lead to 
situations where authorities could seize 
every gun in the land. Action by author- 
ities following the recent military coup in 
Greece and the Nazi armies’ seizures in oc- 
cupied countries during World War II are 
cited as proof. 

These arguments aside, NRA policy on fire- 
arms controls, which many opinionmakers 
have never bothered to read or choose to 
ignore, can be found on page 17 of the May 
1967 issue of its official publication: 

“1, Amend the National Firearms Act by 
banning so-called ‘destructive devices’ such 
as antitank guns, bazookas and rockets. 

“2. Strengthen state flrearms regulations 
by providing federal cooperation at the in- 
terstate level. 

“3. Increase penalties for crimes in which 
firearms are used. 

“4. Ban all handgun sales to minors and 
require sworn statements of eligibility to buy 
and own pistols from buyers seeking hand- 
guns by mail order.” 
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Those principles seem pretty clear. To the 
NRA’s critics they are not nearly enough. 

Robert Sherrill, a reporter for The Nation 
who had an article in the New York Times 
three weeks ago, urges that every firearm 
buyer be investigated down to finding out 
whether he or she is involved in a “passionate 
divorce case,” and adds, in what the trade 
calls a sweeping generalization: 

“The police chiefs of most of the nation's 
major cities would approve safeguards of this 


type.” 
CRIME IN STREETS 


Eyen though he supports something a lot 
stronger than the Dodd bill, Sherrill opines 
that President Johnson is trying to draw at- 
tention away from the increasingly embar- 
rassing Vietnam war with his domestic 
“crime in the streets” issue and: 

“Nothing would please him more than to 
be able to sweep into the 1968 campaign wav- 
ing a gun-control law, approved by Congress, 
to show he means business.” 

The Atlanta Constitution editorialized in 
September that “during the 13 months since 
this legislation was (most recently) intro- 
duced, guns were involved in 6,500 murders 
in this country, 10,000 suicides, 2,600 acci- 
dental deaths, 43,500 aggravated assaults and 
50,000 robberies.” 

These figures, supplied by President John- 
son, total 122,600. 

In other words, firearms during those 13 
months were used in 122,600 crimes—an 
amount equal to 3.77 per cent of all major 
crimes reported in 1966 by the FBI in its 
Uniform Crime Report. 

These misused firearms total four-tenths 
of 1 per cent of all privately owned firearms 
in the United States if one assumes the total 
is 30 million, and that is probably low. 

So the federal legislation is aimed equally 
at 99.6 per cent of the guns owned by people 
who respect the law as well as that fraction 
of 1 per cent that are used by criminals. 

There are any number of scare tactics 
used by supporters of the Dodd-Celler bills 
to make what they call the “easy availability 
of guns” seem the dominant factor in the 
nation’s rising crime rate. 


LIST OF FACTORS 


No such conclusion was drawn in the FBI’s 
Uniform Crime Report last year. 

Among the factors it listed as affecting the 
amount and types of crimes committed were 
population density, composition and stabil- 
ity; climate and seasons; economic, educa- 
tional, recreational and religious factors; 
public attitudes toward law enforcement; 
the strength, standards and efficiency of local 
police departments; and policies of prosecut- 
ing attorneys and courts in local jurisdic- 
tions. 


If guns were that important the FBI 
surely would have mentioned them. 

The FBI report does note that “the over-all 
crime rate increase in 1966 was attributable 
for the most part to the continuing upward 
climb of crimes against property”—cate- 
gories in which weapons of any kind are 
rarely involved. 

The reported 10 per cent increase in mur- 
ders includes justifiable homicides and all 
cases filed by police in which “willful killing 
without due process” was involved. It doesn’t 
take into account those cases dismissed for 
lack of prosecution or those which ended in 
acquittal. 

This particular statistic led to a Look 
magazine article entitled The Shocking Rise 
in Murders” which again hit at the “easy 
availability of guns.” 

The NRA and its allies in Congress have 
always taken the view that firearms con- 
trols should be enacted that would impose 
stiffer penalties for the criminal use of guns. 

The organization supported, in 1934, 
passage of the National Firearms Act which 
prohibits machineguns, sawed-off shotguns 
and other weapons that were then in the 
arsenals of Depression-era gangsters. 
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It also supported enactment in 1938 of 
the Federal Firearms Act, which regulates 
interstate shipment and importation of all 
firearms and ammunition. 

The Dodd-Celler bills state that there is “a 
causal relationship between the easy avail- 
ability of firearms and criminal behavior.” 
This absurd statement is not even borne out 
by the figures supplied by President Johnson 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 

According to testimony before congres- 
sional committees, scores of shooting clubs, 
wildlife and sportsmen’s associations and 
state game and fish departments feel Dodd 
and Celler are trying to swat a fly with a 
sledgehammer. 


RESTRICTIONS RATED SEVERE 


The disturbing thing about the bills is 
that they put virtually the same restrictions 
on sporting rifles and shotguns that they 
do on pistols and revolvers—the most com- 
mon type of firearms used in crime. 

Severe restrictions would be placed on sur- 
plus military weapons, thousands of which 
are used as is or converted to sporting rifies 
by hunters. 

This certainly couldn’t hurt Senators 
Dodd and the Kennedys with some of their 
more powerful constituents. Every major 
firearms manufacturer in the United States, 
save two, is located in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York. 

Yet the New England armsmakers also op- 
pose the Dodd-Celler bills as too restrictive. 

The State and Defense Departments, un- 
der the Mutual Security Act of 1954, may 
limit imports of arms, ammunition and 
“destructive devices“ the bazookas, anti- 
tank guns and other heavy ordnance items 
that NBC-TV made such a big thing of in 
a program titled “Whose Right to Bear 
Arms?” 

Congress now is being asked to do legisla- 
tively what the administration has failed to 
do administratively. One Democratic con- 
gressman who doesn’t like that aspect of 
the bills is Rep. Robert Casey of Houston, 
Tex. 

DENVER INCIDENT CITED 


“I—for one—am getting just a bit tired 
of this Congress being made the whipping 
boy for failure of these departments to act 
under the ample authority granted in exist- 
ing law,” he told the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

A textbook example of such failures to 
enforce existing law occurred in Denver five 
years ago. 

There is a city ordinance that requires any 
gun purchaser to fill out an information form 
provided by the dealer, which 1s then turned 
over to police for an after-the-fact back- 
ground check of the buyer. 

One man who provided that information 
was Michael John Bell, then 26, and now on 
death row at the State Penitentiary in Canon 
City. 

Like most felons who wind up killing a 
policeman, Bell had a long criminal history. 

Twice a parolee from the Kansas State 
Industrial Reformatory at Hutchinson and 
once an escapee from the Kansas Peniten- 
tiary at Lansing, he was returned to Lansing 
in late 1958 on concurrent sentences of 5-15 
and 1-5 years for auto theft and escape. 

Officials at the prison rated his chance for 
rehabilitation as very doubtful.” But he was 
a good conduct prisoner and won his parole 
on May 3, 1962. This was 13 years after his 
first trouble with the law. 

In Denver the following August Bell bought 
an Itallan-made .32 automatic and signed his 
own name to the dealer’s information form. 
Two weeks went by before Denver police 
came across the information. 

The following day, Sept. 7, the State Parole 
Division was notified. At this point Bell had 
already violated Colorado law regarding pos- 
session of firearms by felons and the terms 
of his Kansas parole. 

He was reporting regularly to a Colorado 
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parole officer, John D. Stanley, under the 
terms of the Interstate Parole Compact. It. 
was three days, however, before Bell's regu- 
lar visit to Stanley was due. He wasn’t 
brought in sooner even though it was now 
known he had a gun. 

On Sept. 10 Stanley questioned him about 
it. Bell said he had sent it to a sister in 
Kansas. 

If that were true, it would have been a 
clear violation of the Federal Firearms Act. 
Nevertheless Stanley let Bell go. 

Two days later Bell pumped four bullets 
from a .38 revolver into Patrolman Carl Ber- 
nard Knobbe, 39, when the officer caught up 
with him after a Colorado Blvd. service sta- 
tion robbery. Bell had bought the 38 after 
his visit to the parole office. 


KILLERS HAVE RECORDS 


A seven-year analysis of 335 police mur- 
ders by the FBI shows 76 per cent of the 442 
suspects arrested in the killings had been pre- 
viously arrested on criminal charges. 

Thirty per cent—Bell was one of them— 
were on parole at the time they killed police- 
men. 

“The problem, gentlemen,” said Represent- 
ative Casey, “is crime—and the criminal. It is 
particularly the repeat offender who uses fire- 
arms to rob, rape, assault and murder.” 

The Dodd-Celler bills would: 

Ban all mail-order sales of pistols, rifles 
and shotguns to individuals. Rural Ameri- 
cans for instance, would no longer be allowed 
to buy a shotgun out of the Sears or Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog. Nor could a Lee Harvey 
Oswald buy an assassination rifle from 
Klein's in Chicago. 

Severely limit imports, including a man’s 
right to bring back into this country a rifle 
he had previously taken out. He would have 
to establish to the satisfaction of the Treas- 
ury Department that it is, in fact, the same 
gun, This raises endless possibilities for a per- 
son who drives out of the United States into 
Canada, then into Alaska to hunt, and back 
through Canada to the contiguous states 
after the hunt. 

Make it a federal crime to go into another 
state, buy a gun and bring it back home. If 
there is a law in your own state or a local 
ordinance at home that prohibits such im- 
ports. Thus if a Cheyenne resident came to 
Denver to buy a gun not available at home 
and there was a Cheyenne ordinance against 
his buying it, he would be subject to a federal 
charge whether or not he was aware of the 
local ordinance. No one would be able to buy 
a handgun except in his own state. 

Give the Treasury Department broad dis- 
cretionary powers in formulating regulations 
to implement the act. 

End all sales of surplus U.S. government 
small arms and ammunition to members of 
NRA-affillated shooting clubs. (More than 
500 of these clubs are exclusively for police- 
men and law enforcement officers.) 


MANY BILLS OFFERED 


The National Rifle Association is on record 
many times in support of federal legislation 
to cover such men as the Appalachian mob- 
sters or a Michael John Bell. 

There is no question that an illegal fire- 
arms traffic exists and that it contributes to 
crime, but not nearly in the proportions that 
Dodd-Celler bill supporters would like us to 
believe. 

There is no question either, if recent opin- 
ion polls are accurate, that many present gun 
owners would not object to reasonable con- 
trols. But the kind of controls is the govern- 
ing factor. 

Organized sportmen’s groups and the NRA 
don’t want the kind that New York has, or 
that New Jersey recently enacted or that 
Philadelphia recently passed in ordinance 
form. 


Anyone lucky enough to get a gun permit 
in New York—it takes months of time and a 
$20 application fee—subjects himself to pe- 
riodic police visits to his home to “inspect” 
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the firearm. He pays a $10 annual renewal 
fee for the license. 

And if he wants to hang grandpa’s old 
shotgun over the mantel in the den, he better 
do it while grandpa’s still alive. When he 
dies his guns will be seized and dumped in 
the ocean, They are forbidden to become 
part of his estate. 

Advocates of the Dodd-Celler bills like to 
say a gun’s primary purpose is to kill (true) 
and the implication is there that its only 
purpose is to kill people (false). Millions of 
them are never used that way. 

The whole issue has gotten out of perspec- 
tive. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMATHERS 
BEFORE ALUMNI OF UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI LAW SCHOOL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
has been much public controversy over 
our role in the Vietnam war. Indeed, we 
have seen the dissent over our conduct of 
the war reach unprecedented heights in 
this country. 

My colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
addressed himself to the problem of dis- 
sent in a speech he delivered to the 
alumni of the University of Miami Law 
School. Appropriately, his remarks were 
made on November 11, 1967, Veterans 
Day, which we used to call Armistice Day. 

Because I believe that my colleague’s 
exceedingly capable comments on that 
occasion are of value to this body, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR GEORGE A, SMATHERS TO 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI, 
NoveMBER 11, 1967 
The serious problem that dissenters pre- 

sent to American society should concern all 

of us as lawyers and as American citizens. 

One distinguished lawyer, Lewis F. Pow- 
ell, Jr., of Richmond, former president of 
the ‘American Bar Association, thinks that 
the epidemic of dissent today is almost a 
prelude to revolution. 

I concur that dissent has reached ridicu- 
lous proportions and that many people are 
unaware of the consequences of their actions. 

Some clergymen today are openly counsel- 
ing young people to ignore the draft laws. 

Some professors have come out for the 
preposterous stand that it is permissible to 
ignore or disobey what they believe “unjust 
laws.” 

Fortunately, even the Supreme Court has 
recognized the folly of this kind of conduct. 

As Justice Black pointed out in 1966, “The 
crowd moved by noble ideals today, can be 
the mob ruled by hate and passion, and 
greed and violence tomorrow...” 

In other words, dissenters have forgotten 
that this is a Nation built upon the rule of 
law. 

And they forget all too conveniently that 
the law is their protection and shield. They 
are unwilling to realize that when they toler- 
ate a growing atmosphere of lawlessness, they 
endanger that prospective bulwark, which 
shields them. 

But, the law does not now—and should 
never—proscribe peoples’ right to discuss, 
cuss, criticize, or dissent, and today we see 
these rights being exercised to the fullest. 

There is raging throughout our land an 
acrimonious debate as to whether this Na- 
tion's stand in Vietnam is the right one. 

And, as the bombing escalates, as an ever- 
increasing number of targets are hit, as more 
and more of our jet planes are shot down, as 
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the casualties mount, and as the unpleasant 
threat of a tax increase to finance the war 
crowds around us, the anguished cries of 
doubt and dissent grow louder. 

Criticism of policy, and even personal 
abuse, is being directed at those, who, under 
our constitution bear the clear and final re- 
sponsibility for our actions in foreign policy, 
generally, and in Vietnam, specifically. 

And, yet, those who disagree with our pol- 
icies and express their dissents have an un- 
questioned right to speak out, to criticize, to 
disagree; for that is guaranteed under ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is axiomatic that freedom of speech is 
one of the basic rights of free men, and it 
should always be. 

But, as I see it, the question facing Amer- 
icans today is not whether one has the right 
and the privilege to dissent, but rather, 
whether those who exercise that right, with 
respect to our policies in Vietnam, help or 
hurt the national interests of their country. 

The Constitution clearly sets forth all of 
our fundamental rights but for every one of 
those rights, there is, I believe, a concurrent 
duty to exercise that right as responsible, 
intelligent and prudent citizens. 

All lawyers remember the classic remark 
of Justice Holmes when he said that free- 
dom of speech does not confer upon a man 
the right to walk into a crowded theater and 
scream fire. For to do so would obviously en- 
danger the lives and rights of others and 
would be an act of irresponsibility. 

In this same vein, those who exercise the 
right of dissent with respect to Vietnam 
must ask themselves as responsible citizens 
several questions. 

Is this criticism and dissent contributing 
to the best interest of our Nation? 

Is this dissent directly or indirectly en- 
dangering the lives and well-being of 
others? For example does it help or hurt 
our soldiers, airmen, and Marines, who are 
in Vietnam, performing a duty thrust upon 
them by the requirements of their Govern- 
ment? 

In trying to analyze where one’s rights of 
dissent should be self-curtailed, by an 
equally well developed sense of responsibil- 
ity and prudence, it might be helpful to 
examine briefly the facts regarding our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

It is accurate to say that we are in Viet- 
nam because of a program and policy first 
outlined by President Harry Truman in 
1947 when he said, and I quote, “I believe 
that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are re- 
sisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities, or by outside pressures.” 

That policy came to be known as the pol- 
icy of containment—containment of ag- 
gressive communism. 

That policy has been upheld by every 
President of the United States since 1947 
and by at least 95% of the Members of the 
United States Congress. 

I recall vividly, as I am sure many of you 
do, that President Kennedy, speaking on 
the Capitol steps in his inaugural address 
in 1961 said, and I quote, “America is will- 
ing to pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, in order to assure the sur- 
vival and success of liberty.” 

That announcement on that day was 
applauded and approved by all; including 
those who are today vociferously criticizing 
that same policy. 

It was the beginning of the policy of con- 
tainment that led us to send General Van 
Fleet of Bartow, Florida, and many of our 
men, to fight shoulder-to-shoulder with 
Greek patriots in order to save Greece from 
encroaching communism. 

It was that policy which put our men, 
our power, our money, into Turkey and 
thereby saved Turkey from communism. 
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It was that policy which gave birth to the 
Marshall plan by which we committed over 
$60 billion of American money to save 
Europe from communism. 

It was that policy which nurtured the 
NATO treaty which today requires us to 
keep over a quarter million troops in Eu- 
rope at an annual cost to American tax- 
payers of over $7 billion, all for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing the freedom of Eu- 
rope, against the 90 divisions of Commu- 
nist troops which are quartered just inside 
the Iron Curtain. 

It was that policy of containing aggressive 
and expanding communism—(which has 
worked out so well in Europe—) that led 
us into a defense of Korea in 1950. 

And, even when the armistice was signed 
in that war, the then President, General 
Eisenhower, pledged this country to a mu- 
tual security treaty which required us to 
defend Korea against further aggression. 
Remember the United States Congress rati- 
fied overwhelmingly that pledge of secu- 
rity with only one no vote. We have today 
over 50,000 of our soldiers in Korea, and it 
is that 50,000, which restrains the Red Chi- 
nese from plunging across the 38th parallel 
to take all of Korea. 

In 1954, when the French were driven out 
of what was then known as French Indochina 
and suffered a defeat at Dienbienphu, it be- 
came clear to those who were “Asia watch- 
ers“ that without the French in the area, 
the Chinese Communists would move east- 
ward and southward, and inexorably, take 
over all of that vast area of the world, with 
some 300 million people—if they were 
allowed to move unchecked. 

John Foster Dulles, our then Secretary 
of State, believed as did President Eisen- 
hower and practically all of the Members 
of Congress in the validity of the policy of 
containment. 

And, so, we entered into a treaty in 1954 
with seven other countries in Southeast 
Asia, the terms of which provided that if 
any one of the countries needed help from 
any one of the other countries that help 
must be provided. This came to be known as 
the SEATO pact. 

It was ratified by the U.S. Senate by a vote 
of 82 to 1. Again, I remind you that some 
who speak out most vehemently against our 
actions in Vietnam today were the leaders 
in getting the SEATO treaty with its con- 
tracts and commitments accepted by the 
U. S. Senate. 

The then Government of South Vietnam 
was under control of a Catholic monarch 
by the name of Diem. He called upon this 
government for assistance in his fight 
against, not only communism within his 
own country, but that from North Vietnam. 
It was President Eisenhower's decision— 
once again approved by the leaders of the 
Congress—that we should send assistance 
and aid and provide military advisors. 

In 1961, when President Kennedy came 
into power, there were less than 2,000 mili- 
tary advisors in South Vietnam, but be- 
cause of the increasing pressures of the 
Communists, Diem asked for additional 
assistance—and President Kennedy, with 
the approval of the Congress, upped the 
number of military advisors to well over 
19,000. 

Thereafter, when President Johnson came 
in in 1963, it is only fair to state that he 
inherited an already sticky, messy and 
unwanted problem. 

As the stakes have been raised and the 
pressure built-up by the Communists, we 
have responded with the necessary men and 
materials. 

In 1964, when our ships were operating 
in the Gulf of Tonkin and fired upon by 
North Vietnamese PT boats, our people were 
so outraged that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee brought out the Tonkin 
Resolution which not only recommitted 
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our Nation to the principle of providing 
assistance to small countries who asked for 
assistance, but it also authorized the Pres- 
ident of the United States to use such forces 
as he deemed necessary in order to protect 
the integrity of South Vietnam, and ad- 
vance our own national interest. 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
88 to 2, it was applauded by the press and 
the people of the Nation. 

And, so, in 1966 and 1967, war goes on— 
it has gotten difficult, 

It has begun to cost more in money and 
lives than we thought, and it is now that 
some—upon further refiection—think we 
should adopt other courses and policies. 

Thus, we have criticism and dissent. Some 
from the left—some from the right—most 
from general frustrations. 

Disraeli once said—"It is easier to be 
critical than to be correct,” 

Those who have the responsibility of de- 
cision making cannot afford to be critical. 
They must be constructive.” 

The proposed solutions by those who do 
not have responsibility range all the way 
from dropping the atomic bomb, on the one 
hand, to abject total withdrawal on the 
other. 

I don't have time here this morning to go 
into these various proposals, but suffice it to 
say that there is no man in the United 
States, and possibly none in the world, who 
has as much desire to see us get out of 
South Vietnam as does the President of the 
United States. 

For this President knows one thing above 
all else, that his reputation as a President, 
that his mark in history will be made, on 
how well or how satisfactorily, he can bring 
the war in Vietnam to an honorable solu- 
tion, 

And, it has been because of his desire for 
this type of honorable, negotiated settle- 
ment that we have seen five bombing pauses, 
none of which resulted in anything other 
than a build-up by the other side; 28 direct 
approaches to negotiate; at least one per- 
sonal letter to Ho Chi Minh from our Presi- 
dent—rejected out-of-hand efforts by the 
British to reconvene the Geneva Conference; 
efforts to get the U.N. to act—an unbeliev- 
able variety of other approaches—none of 
which have succeeded, 

The old expression used to be “it takes two 
to tango.” 

I might add it also takes two to negotiate. 
It takes some willingness on both sides to 
sit down and talk, if, there is to be a con- 
ference. 

But not we, nor our allies, can get any 
cooperation in this field of negotiation. 

Why? Because they say they are going to 
win. Yes win. 

Yet at this point, the Communists know 
they cannot win a military victory. 

But they remember how they beat the 
French in 1954. 

They remember that they actually won 
back home; when the French people, tired 
of the exertions; the loss of lives; the ex- 
penditures of money; and then the battle of 
Dienbienphu; allowed all the resolve to drain 
out of them, and they simply quit. 

I don't know of any responsible person in 
America who wants that to happen to us— 
and, Iam here today to say it won't. 

We have now unmistakenly proven they 
cannot win militarily, and by the same token 
that we can. 

However, our policy is not to beat any- 
body. We don’t want anyone else’s land, or 
to capture any peoples or to increase our 
obligations anywhere. We merely want to live 
up to our commitment and to save South 
Vietnam for whatever course it chooses to 
follow. 

Therefore, we have a policy of limited war- 
fare; limited in order not to provide the 
Soviet Union or Red China with any easy 
excuse to become participants in Vietnam, 
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But at the same time to keep pressure 
mounting on the Communists—to where 
they will see no future in fighting—only 
choice to negotiate. 

So what does the hue and cry of the dis- 
senters here at home do? 

Well, frankly, it hits a devastating blow 
at our policy. 

The news media invariably give wide ven- 
tilation and publicity to those who criticize 
their country’s leadership and its policies. 

Each dissent is quickly disseminated to 
the Communist capitals throughout the 
world. 

I wish I had time to show you recent clip- 
pings from the Communist press comment- 
ing upon speeches by Members of Congress 
who have criticized our Nation’s policy. 

This criticism—this dissent, and the man- 
ner in which it is misrepresented and manip- 
ulated by the Communist propagandists, 
encourages the North Vietnamese to think 
that they are winning. 

Just last week, Radio Hanoi announced it 
was forming a “‘peoples’ committee” to work 
with Americans in demanding that the 
United States Government put an end to its 
“aggressive war in Vietnam.” 

All during the same week, statements from 
Hanoi and Peking paid glowing tribute to 
riots and demonstrations in American cities. 

During the march on Washington, the 
China News Agency commented that John- 
son himself was so seized with fear that he 
stayed in the White House all day. 

Hardly a speech is made or an editorial 
written that is not picked up by the Commu- 
nist propaganda mill. 

For instance, the Hanol radio has mis- 
quoted both Senator McCarthy and Sena- 
tor Case to claim that there was open and 
widespread revolt on all college campuses 
throughout the U.S. 

This encourages Ho Chi Minh to state pub- 
licly and repeatedly that there will be no 
settlement in Vietnam; that the only solu- 
tion is a complete and total capitulation by 
U.S. and our allies. 

He believes that our people are rapidly 
losing patience; that we are divided; that we 
are losing heart—and we will withdraw and 
surrender—one way or another—if they just 
keep fighting. General Giap said ‘Americans 
have no patience. Their morale is lower than 
the grass.” 

A few weeks ago, Premier Pham Van Dong 
of North Vietnam described American anti- 
war demonstrators as companions in arms. 
The Vietnamese people thank their friends 
in America and wish them great success in 
their mounting movement.“ And so it goes! 

I was heartened two weeks ago when a new 
group entered into the debate, President 
Eisenhower, President Truman, General 
Omar Bradley, Lewis Strauss, Senator Paul 
Douglas, and many other distinguished 
Americans, to counterbalance, as they said, 
the voices of dissent. They were disturbed by 
the fact that the Communists were misread- 
ing, and misrepresenting our dissenters. 

So, surely we have the right to dissent and 
we will protect that right even to the extent 
that it becomes a march on the Pentagon, 
or burning draftcards or spitting on the flag. 

The question each individual must decide 
for himself is where does his individual 
right to dissent come in conflict with his 
responsibility to not hurt the long-range 
best interests of his country? 

In the State of North Carolina, they have 
a sign on their highways, on which is printed 
only a five-letter word, Its letters spell 


The State Bureau of Roads in North Caro- 
lina tells me that these signs have reduced 
to a significant degree the number of acci- 
dents; the numbers of speeders; and the 
number of mistakes in judgment by motor- 
ists. 

That word “think” is a good word for many 
occasions, 
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It seems to me it is a particularly appro- 
priate word for the situation in which we 
now find ourselves. 

For we Americans are an impetuous and 
impatient people. We have never been known 
to sit back and wait, for we like action. We 
are outspoken; we are spontaneous. We want 
solutions to all of our problems and we want 
them now. 

Yet, I know of no citizen who wants to 
directly or indirectly make the job that our 
leaders, and our boys are doing in Vietnam 
more difficult. I know that our citizens are 
loyal and patriotic to the core, but, it does 
seem to me that in this critical and difficult 
situation in which we, as a Nation, find our- 
selves, the time has come for us before speak- 
ing, in criticism or dissent—to stop—to 
pause—and remember this phrase: think.“ 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS BEFORE SOUTHERN GOV- 
ERNORS CONFERENCE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, there is 
growing awareness of the need for States 
to regain their position of more equal 
and responsible partners in our Federal 
system of government. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland recently discussed the role and 
problems of the States in a speech to 
the Southern Governors Conference. 

I wish to commend Senator TYDINGS 
for his interest in Federal-State rela- 
tions, and his concern for the future 
performance of State governments. 

In his remarks, Senator TYDINGS re- 
futed the popular myths that the Fed- 
eral Government has stolen power from 
State governments, and that Federal 
taxes have dried up the financial re- 
sources of the States. 

He went on to describe the need for 
modernization of State government ad- 
ministrative structures and of outdated 
restraints on the performance of the 
Governors, as well as the need for re- 
vision of State constitutions, improved 
pay for State employees, and other im- 
provements. 

Senator Typrncs’ remarks were of 
special interest to me because of our con- 
tinuing review of the Federal system in 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations. I ask unanimous consent that 
his remarks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATES AT THE CROSSROADS: THEIR FUTURE IN 
OUR FEDERAL SYSTEM 

(Address by Senator Josera D. Tres to 

the Opening Session of the Southern Gov- 

ernors Conference, Asheville, N.C., Septem- 

ber 11, 1967) 

DECLINE OF THE STATES 

I am pleased to have been asked to address 
this conference session on Federal-State 
Relations,” because I believe we are at a 
critical crossroads in the development of our 
national governmental structures, We have 
experienced a long period of growth in the 
importance of the federal government and 
a decline in the influence of the states in our 
political system. Senator Dirksen suggested a 
few years ago that we might soon see the day 
when “the only people interested in state 
boundaries will be Rand-McNally.” 

I believe that the decline of the states in 
our federal system is very dangerous, but 
completely unnecessary. 

The decline in the role of the states is 
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dangerous because it violates the sound 
principle of our Constitution that state gov- 
ernment should stand as a shield between 
the citizen and the central government. 

The decline of the states as effective gov- 
ernmental units also jeopardizes quick and 
flexible government action to provide the 
services needed at the community level, This 
country is simply too big and too complex to 
be administered at the local level from 
Washington. 

But the decline of the states need not con- 
tinue if states will take advantage of the 
means readily at hand to rebuild their role 
as responsive and responsible units of govern- 
ment. In fact, the great movement toward 
redressing the state-federal balance has al- 
ready begun in some of our states: not by 
enacting sterile writs attempting to annul 
the changes time brings in our national life, 
but by the much more difficult and infinitely 
more productive route of modernizing the 
machinery and methods of state government 
to meet the challenges of this closing third of 
the twentieth century. 

Because I ardently believe the states can 
save themselves if only they will modernize, I 
want to talk to you briefly about what one 
U.S. Senator, who spent six years in his own 
state legislature, thinks the states can and 
must do to regain their place in the federal 
system. 


MYTHS ABOUT PEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Let us at the outset dispense with two 
popular myths which can only obstruct a 
rational and effective revival of the state role 
in the federal system. 

The first, phoniest, yet most frequently 
perpetuated myth is that the federal govern- 
ment in Washington has somehow “stolen” 
state government powers. If only the federal 
government would dismantle itself, this myth 
has it, the states will rise again. 

The truth is that the states have ceased to 
function as effective partners in the federal 
system primarily because too many states too 
frequently have simply refused to function 
at all to meet the increasingly complex and 
costly public problems of their citizens. As 
the British learned during our own Colonial 
history, when a government ceases to respond 
to the needs of those it governs, those citizens 
will sooner or later simply shove it aside. 

There is no inescapable logic of history or 
economics which makes education, air and 
water pollution, urban renewal, mass transit, 
housing, medical care, or adequate law en- 
forcement the concern of the federal govern- 
ment. But in the first year I served in the 
Senate, Congress enacted programs in all 
these areas. We did not vote for these meas- 
ures because we covet more power for Wash- 
ington. The hard fact is that our con- 
stituents—who are your constituents too— 
were demanding action to meet these prob- 
lems; and the states, for the most part, had 
failed to act. 

Those who criticize “Washington” for in- 
terfering with “States rights” should first 
consider whether the federal government 
would have acted at all if the states had 
fulfilled their own responsibilities in these 
and other areas of proper state concern. 

There do remain corners of America in 
which demagogues can gain office simply by 
playing on fears of “Big Government” and 
“Washington Bureaucrats,” but there are few 
places where it is a liability to have voted 
for the federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the federal Air and Water 
Pollution Control Act, or any of the rest of 
the score of programs the federal Congress 
has recently enacted to meet problems most 
states have simply refused to face up to. 

Political leaders in a healthy democratic 
system will always disagree on details and 
sometimes on programs, but the basic con- 
stant in American democratic life continues 
to be that the people must be served. And 
if the people of this country must by-pass 
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the states and go to Washington for help, 
history has abundantly demonstrated that 
they will. 

The federal government did not “steal” 
state power. In most cases, the states just 
gave it away. 

A second myth which precludes rational 
discussion of the balance of power in the 
federal system is the notion that federal gov- 
ernment has preempted all the tax dollars. 
The hobgoblin of the federal money-hoarder 
is frequently and falsely cited as an excuse 
for state inaction on problems their citizens 
then bring to Washington. 

The fact is that the burden of federal taxa- 
tion is no excuse for state inaction. The fed- 
eral budget and taxing power simply have 
not preempted either the tax resources of 
the country in general or the income tax 
resources in particular. Even with the enor- 
mous defense budget—swollen $30 billion 
a year by the war in Vietnam—federal reserve 
receipts from all sources represent a scarcely 
greater percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct today than at any time since World War 
II. Although social security taxes have in- 
creased, federal excise taxes have been cut, 
and federal income taxes were reduced just 
three years ago by an average of 19% on 
personal incomes and 7.7% on corporate 
profits. Federal personal income tax rates 
are lower today than at any time since World 
War II, and corporate tax rates are lower 
than at any time during the past 15 years. 

No doubt many states are raising all the 
local revenues the tax base in use will bear. 
But the tax base in too many states is pre- 
dominantly property or sales, rather than 
income. Thus the basic state tax structure 
in many states is both regressive—hitting 
especially hard those on fixed or low income 
who can least afford increased taxation—and 
neglectful of the most fruitful tax base—in- 
come. Seventeen of our states impose no 
state income taxation at all. Many of the 
rest impose one which is either a flat rate 
or so inadequately graduated as to be con- 
sistent with neither the “ability-to-pay” 
theory of taxation or actual state financial 
needs. 

I do not mean to say that the states 
have all the revenue potential they need to 
meet the pressing problems—some even more 
expensive being long neglected—they face. 
Because I believe in decentralized govern- 
ment and recognize its costs, I am an advo- 
cate of federal tax sharing with the states 
and have introduced a tax sharing bill in 
Congress. But tax sharing should supple- 
ment, not reduce, a state’s own revenue effort 
and, in my view, should encourage more 
enlightened state taxation systems than pres- 
ently exist in many states. 

I am particularly impressed with the idea 
of a federal tax credit for graduated state 
income taxes. Such a tax sharing formula 
would not only make state revenue efforts 
easier, but would also encourage states to 
tap the greatest and fairest tax base in the 
state—the generally growing income levels 
America can reasonably anticipate for the 
indefinite future. 


STATE GOVERNMENT REFORM 


But merely finding the money will not 
shake off the lethargy which has paralized 
state action and fertilized the growth of 
federal power. To restore their role in the 
federal system, the states must shed the 
antiquated administrative structures and 
outdated restraints which have frequently 
made urgent state governmental action un- 
likely, if not impossible. 

The greatest barrier to effective state gov- 
ernment—malapportioned rotten-borough 
state legislatures—has already been elimi- 
nated. It is unfortunately symptomatic of 
the abdication of state power by those en- 
trusted to exercise it that reapportionment 
had to come through the courts, rather than 
through the state action which most state 
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constitutions required and every citizen de- 
served. 

Reapportionment is now nearly complete. 
As Governor Agnew can tell you about 
Maryland's fully reapportioned legislature, 
having a legislature which accurately and 
equally represents the people of a state 
makes life a lot easier for a Governor who 
wants to meet the needs of his state. 

The second critical step toward revival of 
state government is state constitutional re- 
form. Too many state constitutions were first 
drafted a century or more ago under Tom 
Paine’s theory that the government which 
governs least governs best. These constitu- 
tions straitjacket state legislative and execu- 
tive authority. As a result, many states must 
try to make do with horse and buggy govern- 
ments in the nuclear age. 

The states cannot hope to deal with mod- 
ern problems when their legislatures are 
constitutionally limited to short meetings, 
more than half of which occur only every 
two years. The states cannot hope to have 
the administrative flexibility to adapt to 
changing conditions as long as the state ex- 
ecutive power is hamstrung with constitu- 
tional and legislative provisions designed to 
inhibit rather than enhance the executive's 
ability to move decisively to answer state 
problems. 

Wholesale revision of state constitutions 
is essential to revival of state influence in 
the federal system. The states can never effec- 
tively compete with the federal government 
as long as their state governments deny 
themselves the legislative and executive flexi- 
bility the federal Constitution has always 
provided for the national government. 

The states must also eliminate the non- 
constitutional handicaps under which they 
labor, such as non-competitive salary scales 
and inadequate facilities for legislators and 
state officers and employees. If industry pay 
scales draw off the best talent from the pub- 
lic service, the public business, like any 
business, will suffer for it. Many highly 
motivated civil servants have labored long 
and hard in the public’s vineyard at the in- 
adequate levels of pay. But as they retire, 
and as the demands on state government re- 
quire an increase in its size, the calibre of 
state officials and employees will be reflected 
in the salary scales paid. 

Furthermore, the cobwebs of archaic ad- 
ministrative and legislative organization 
should be swept away. Most states are en- 
cumbered with great numbers of boards, 
commissions and agencies which were either 
ill-conceived to begin with or have outlived 
their useful function. The states should seek 
the best modern management advice to intro- 
duce maximum efficiency into their govern- 
mental structures. The place to start saving 
tax dollars is not by cutting essential public 
programs, but by the streamlining of the 
dusty administrative structures with which, 
too frequently, the states try to administer 
these programs. 

TOWARD A NEW FEDERAL PARTNERSHIP 


I recognize the practical problems which 
inhibit state governmental reform. But the 
crisis in state government is so serious, and 
the survival of the state role so essential, that 
the challenge of change must be met. 

As Governor Daniel Evan of Washington 
has said: 

“State Governments are unquestionably 
on trial today, If we are not willing to pay 
the price, if we cannot change where change 
is required, then we have only one recourse. 
And that is to prepare for an orderly transfer 
of our remaining responsibilities to the 
federal government.” 

In large part, revitalization of state govern- 
ment depends upon the will of the public 
and its elected officials to make the necessary 
changes. Too frequently today, state candi- 
dates run on platforms of negativism and 
defeat, blaming most state problems on the 
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federal government, rather than pledging 
initiative and imagination to make the 
changes necessary for the states to regain 
their place in the federal system. Too fre- 
quently too, critics of state government rein- 
force this defeatism by sneering at the states 
and writing them off as effective participants 
in the federal system. 

I think both these groups are wrong, 
dangerously wrong. I believe we can make a 
breakthrough to new effective federal-state 
partnership in which the states play a vital 
and—in most domestic matters—equal role. 

The completion of legislative reapportion- 
ment and the movement toward major state 
constitutional reform presage a hopeful new 
day for the states. But the path toward a 
new federal-state partnership will not be 
easy. It will require the continuing hard 
work and good will of both state and federal 
officials and legislators. But we can, if we 
will, form a new federal-state partnership in 
order to better serve those whom we both 
represent—the American people. 

Let us replace both spiteful sniping at the 
federal government and sophisticated sneer- 
ing at the states with a new spirit of con- 
structive cooperation. Let us get on with the 
revitalization of the states as effective part- 
ners in the federal system. 


RUSSIAN SOURCE SUPPORTS 
DOMINO THEORY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is an 
unfortunate fact of time that men of 
vision must often await the passage of 
years before their vision and understand- 
ing of events is vindicated. In the years 
since the passing of John Foster Dulles 
there has been a great debate in this 
country about two concepts which he 
advocated and on which he made foun- 
dations for U.S. foreign policy. They 
were, of course, the domino theory in 
Southeast Asia and massive retaliation. 

Regardless of the merits or wisdom of 
massive retaliation, that concept was 
successful simply because our potential 
attackers never really knew whether 
John Foster Dulles meant what he said 
or not. 

The domino theory has been ridiculed 
on its merits and because it had been 
advocated by the Secretary of State who 
was a favorite target of partisan critics. 
The domino theory has been explained 
by many people, and consequently has 
meny interpretations. Regardless of its 
precise meaning, it is very interesting to 
note that the theory is held and under- 
stood by some very interesting parties 
and governments. 

In a recent speech in the Senate, I 
pointed out the efficacy of the domino 
theory and offered very persuasive state- 
ments from Southeast Asian leaders, men 
on the scene, who have clearly and with- 
out hesitation explained to the world 
that China intends to pick them off one 
at a time unless Red China is stopped 
by a coalition of American and Southeast 
Asian nations. Thus the people of Asia 
believe in the domino theory. 

The Chinese in various statements and 
by various acts have proven that they not 
only believe in the domino theory, but 
they are pursuing it. Recently one of the 
most influential news commentators in 
the Soviet Union wrote that since 1950 
Mao Tse-Tung has been pursuing a 
course based almost exclusively on the 
domino theory. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the British 
Information Service and published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune of October 23 be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. Whether certain skeptics 
in the United States believe in the domi- 
no theory or not, the article clearly 
shows that China does. The article, cou- 
pled with the actions of Red China, cer- 
tainly repudiates the attacks and ques- 
tions raised by American opponents of 
the domino theory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BRITISH VIEWPOINT: RUSSIAN SOURCE 
Supports “DOMINO” THEORY 


The “domino” theory—the idea that the 
fall of Vietnam to the Communists would 
cause other Southeast Asian states to top- 
ple—is discussed by the London Sunday Tele- 
graph (Conservative). Perhaps no other po- 
litical concept of our time has aroused such 
derision among “progressive” thinkers, the 
Telegraph says, then writes: 

“But last week the domino theory received 
powerful support from a rather unexpected 
quarter: in an article by the most influential 
of Soviet news commentators, Mr. Rostovsky, 
widely known in the West under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘Ernst Henri.’ Writing in the Soviet 
newspaper Literaturnaya Gazeta, he reveals 
the existence since the 1950s of what he calls 
Mao Tse Tung’s great strategic plan which 
aims at no less than the conquest of the 
whole of Asia, and perhaps even beyond, by 
gradual stages, and the establishment of a 
colossal ‘Asiatic Reich.’ 

“The first step would be the incorporation 
of Korea and Mongolia, and of southeast Asia 
in the following order: Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma and so on. 
After that the Chinese-Communists would 
turn their attention to India, Soviet Central 
Asia, the Middle East. . . and even farther 
afield. This is exactly what President John- 
son, Dean Rusk and their advisers have been 
saying for so long. Would it be too much to 
hope that this entirely unsolicited testimony, 
coming from such an unimpeachable Com- 
munist source, might make our ‘progressive’ 
pundits hesitate, and at least consider the 
possibility that the United States may be 
right?” 


FEDERAL-STATE TAX SHARING 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one of 
the great hopes for revitalizing State 
governments and cutting through the 
problems presented by the alarmingly in- 
creasing profusion of Federal programs 
is the proposal for Federal-State tax 
sharing. 

This proposal, embodied in S. 694 
which I am cosponsoring, would establish 
a fund of an amount equal to one percent 
of the aggregate taxable income reported 
on individuai income tax returns for the 
preceding calendar year, or the amount 
appropriated to the tax-sharing fund for 
the preceding fiscal year, whichever is 
the greater. States will be apportioned 
amounts from this fund according to 
their population. Except for obvious pro- 
hibitions against the use of these funds 
for highway programs, state payments in 
lieu of property taxes, debt service or ad- 
ministrative expenses for State or local 
governments, there will be no strings at- 
tached to these funds. 

Mr. President, my support for this 
measure stems from a deep concern that 
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the Federal Government is usurping 
functions best handled by the States and 
their political subdivisions. One of the 
reasons for this usurpation is that the 
Federal Government is in a better posi- 
tion to obtain revenue than are State 
governments. 

This more advantageous position of 
the Federal Government is traceable to 
several causes. First, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s heavy entry into income tax col- 
lection has made it difficult for States to 
use this method of revenue gathering. 
Since income tax receipts increase much 
more with an expanding economy than 
do the traditional State methods of sales 
and property taxes, the relative position 
of the States is weakened as our economy 
continues to expand. Second, in their 
desire to attract and hold industry, States 
have become involved in mutually de- 
structive low tax rate competition. Con- 
sequently, all the States are hurt by 
their need to compete with one another 
in providing favorable tax climates. 

This problem of an increasing gap be- 
tween the tax base of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that of the State is made 
even more alarming when we realize that 
the needs which have been traditionally 
and best served by the States and con- 
stitutionally delegated to the States are 
accelerating at a greater rate than are 
those served by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, our problem is quite 
simply stated. How do we get the money 
from the Federal level, where it is 
gathered, to the State level, where it is 
needed. 

Over the past two decades, Congress 
has attempted to move this money from 
the Federal receipts to the needs of the 
States and their subdivisions via grants- 
in-aid. This approach has some very real 
problems. 

One problem arises from the adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid. William G. Col- 
man, Executive Director of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, states: 

The number and variety of grant-in-aid 
programs has now reached the point that in- 
creasing difficulty is being encountered at 
the federal level in avoiding duplication 
and overlapping among or between programs 
with corresponding difficulties at the level 
of state or local government. (William G. 
Colman, “The Role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Design and Administration of 
Intergovernmental Programs,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Seience, May, 1965, p. 29). 


Grants-in-aid suffer from the im- 
mense redtape generated by overcen- 
tralization. Consequently, we have the 
unfortunate situation where an area’s 
grants are frequently not so much de- 
termined by its needs as by the ability 
of one of its administrators, a man 
frequently hired for this very purpose, 
to find his way through the bureaucracy 
and return home with the money. 

Another problem which arises from 
grants-in-aid greatly alarms me. This is 
the ability of grants to alter the priorities 
of problems which State governments 
and their political subdivisions feel to be 
important. Dr. Charles Adrian, a widely 
recognized authority on State and local 
government, alludes to this problem. He 
states: 
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By reducing the marginal cost of a new 
or an expanded program, a grant alters the 
political agenda by increasing the priority 
that that particular activity enjoys in that 

cular unit of government. Not only is 
the function expanded beyond what would 
be the case without the grant, but it is pos- 
sible the amount spent by the recipient unit 
of government will be greater than would 
have been the case without the grant. The 
result of this may, in some cases, be the 
curtailing of other activities at the level of 
government, (Charles R. Adrian, “State and 
Local Government Participation in the De- 
sign and Administration of Intergovernmen- 
tal Programs,” Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May, 1965, 
p. 39.) 


Tax sharing meets the major problems 
presented by grants-in-aid. It gets 
money most effectively to the areas of 
greatest need. It eliminates the prolifera- 
tion of the maze of redtape. It leaves 
priority setting to the governments 
closest to the people served rather than 
arbitrarily and unilaterally setting them 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, I feel that a basic phil- 
osophical issue is involved. In a free 
society, we are committed to the concept 
that the people should have the final 
say. It logically follows that people can 
have their say most effectively in the 
governmental units nearest to them. This 
tax-sharing proposal brings the money to 
units of government which the people 
can act their will upon much more effec- 
tively than upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Some of the opposition to this pro- 
posal shows an unreasoning fear of the 
potential of the States and their subdi- 
visions and an unreasoning faith in the 
wisdom of policymakers in Washington. 
Many of those opposed to this proposal 
applauded reapportionment, claiming 
that this would dramatically improve the 
State governments. Since reapportion- 
ment of most States is now a fact, I can- 
not understand how these people can now 
say that these reapportioned State gov- 
ernments are incapable of wisely spend- 
ing money gained through tax sharing. 

Mr. President, I am optimistic about 
the future of our States. Even now a 
number of them are showing great vigor 
in attacking their needs. Witness the ef- 
forts of Michigan, California, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. These and other 
States are illustrating the capacity of 
State governments to deal imaginatively 
and effectively with the problems which 
confront them. 

Congress has the opportunity and the 
responsibility of helping to put State gov- 
ernments into a situation where they can 
deal with their problems without being 
penalized for the Federal Government’s 
great advantage in taxing power. Fed- 
eral-State tax sharing will be a momen- 
tous step in this direction. 


MANY ARE CONCERNED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the subject of the increasing in- 
volvement of activist clergymen in po- 
litical affairs is a matter of great con- 
cern to many persons. In this connection, 
U.S. News & World Report for November 
27 contains a significant article entitled 
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“Militant Clergy—Critics Fire Back,” 
which I believe will be of interest to Sen- 
ators and other Members of Congress. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITANT CLERGY—CRITICS FIRE Back 


Disquiet is deepening in U.S. churches 
over the role of clergymen in the turmoil 
and rebellion unfolding across the nation. 

This concern was highlighted November 
12 in Williamsburg, Va., when an Episcopal 
minister questioned the war in Vietnam— 
with President Johnson and his family sit- 
ting in the congregation. Said the Rev. Cotes- 
worth Pinckney Lewis: 

“We are appalled that apparently this is 
the only war in our history which has had 
three times as many civilian as military 
casualties. It is particularly regrettable that 
to most nations of the world the struggle’s 
purpose appears to be neocolonialism.” 

Laymen and authorities of the restored 
eighteenth-century village immediately dis- 
avowed support of the clergyman’s views. 

One official described the sermon as being 
in “exquisite bad taste,” and Governor Mills 
E. Godwin, Jr., of Virginia apologized to the 
President. 

Later, Mr. Lewis said he had been “grossly 
misunderstood.” 

Developing “backlash.” This incident is 
only the latest of many now being reported 
in city after city, as a “backlash” develops 
among worshipers and clergy against the 
activities of radically minded men of the 
cloth. 

In Milwaukee, Roman Catholic laymen 
are up in arms over the activities of the Rev. 
James E. Groppi, who is leading Negroes in 
an open-housing drive that has brought vio- 
lence—condoned by the priest—to that city. 

Two Detroit pastors dismayed their con- 
gregatlons by offering their churches as 
“sanctuaries” for draft evaders. 

Even more startling was an “invasion” of 
draft offices in Baltimore by four men, in- 
cluding the Rev. Philip Berrigan. a Catholic 
priest, and the Rev. James Mengel, a Prot- 
estant minister. They poured vials of blood 
over draft records—to “illustrate that, with 
these files, begins the pitiful waste of Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese blood.” 

In Englewood, N.J., a Conservative rabbi 
created a stir in his congregation when he 
recently “forbade” the members to vote 
Republican because that party, he said, was 
using racist“ tactics. 

“Made us suffer.“ The leading role of 
clergymen in a vineyard strike prompted this 
comment from an officer of the Southern 
California Council of Churches: 

“Many persons have withdrawn their 
membership in the churches because of our 
participation; some have withdrawn finan- 
cial support. You could say that our involve- 
ment has made us suffer.” 

Similar rebellion is developing over church 
support being given in some cities to Saul 
Alinsky, self-styled “professional agitator” 
among the poor neighborhoods. The editor of 
the Episcopal magazine “Living Church” 
wrote: “I don’t want one nickel of my 
church offering ever to find its way to any- 
thing that this man Alinsky administers or 
even comes near.” 

A top official of the United Church of Christ 
proclaimed that “revolution is our business.” 
And that revolution is cutting through the 
whole fabric of American society. 

An article in a Protestant magazine, “The 
Christian Century,” churches not 
merely to condone, but to promote interracial 
marriage. 

Clergymen wander through “hippie” colo- 
nies in San Francisco and elsewhere, praising 
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teen-age “pot” users as the 1967 version of 
the early Christians. 

“New morality.” Becoming fashionable in 
seminaries is the doctrine of “situation 
ethics” which downgrades moral systems 
based on firm notions of right and wrong. 
Typical of the “new morality” being preached 
by some churchmen is this statement by 
Anglican Bishop John A. T. Robinson in his 
best-selling book, “Honest to God“: 

“Nothing can of itself be labeled as wrong. 
One cannot, for instance, start from the 
position that sex relations before marriage 
are wrong or sinful in themselves. The only 
intrinsic evil is lack of love.” 

One religious-news editor commented: “It 
seems you can get away with any kind of be- 
havior if you call that behavior love.” 

Such views represent a broad swing away 
from the traditional view of the churches’ 
role as ministering to the individual's spir- 
itual needs. 

Secular movement, Today, many tradi- 
tionalists are coming to see individual and 
social needs as interwoven. The Rev. Dr, Billy 
Graham, for instance, stated recently. There 
is one Gospel only. .. the dynamic of God 
to change the individual and, through the 
individual, society.” 

Other clergymen, going further, are stating 
that it is the churches’ job to stir members 
into discussing moral aspects of social issues 
and into reaching broad conclusions of their 
own. 

Developing is a “new breed” of clergymen 
seeking to plunge their congregations whole- 
heartedly into social and even political rev- 
olution. Said the Rev. Cecil Williams, of the 
Glide Memorial Methodist Church in San 
Francisco: 

“We go where the action is, listen with all 
our might, with our guts, interpret and artic- 
ulate what it is that people are trying to 
say, and make darn sure we can translate 
what they want into action,” 

Such men were the backbone of the nation- 
wide Conference on Church and Society held 
in Detroit in recent weeks under auspices of 
the National Council of Churches. 

Delegates urged that not only should 
churches become “sanctuaries” for draft 
evaders, but that they should sponsor a 24- 
hour general strike across the United States 
should the Vietnam war be escalated sharply. 

Turning to urban problems, the confer- 
ence’s goal appeared to be that of defining a 
“theology of revolution” as called for by their 
best-known spokesman, Prof. Harvey Cox, of 
the Harvard divinity school, who wrote the 
influential book, “The Secular City.” 

While deploring violence in Vietnam, dele- 
gates held it to be justified in “redressing 
wrongs” at home. Some churchmen felt that 
the “complete restructuring” of U.S. society 
might justify the arming of snipers and in- 
citement to riot. Said a working paper: 

“Detailed mobilization of church resources 
must be developed to respond to confronta- 
tion between the police-military arm of the 
state and subjugated, robbed and excluded 
populations.” 

Such statements prompted this comment 
from “The Christian Century,” even though 
it has often sided with “activist” clergymen: 

“To say, as these double-minded absolut- 
ists did, that as Christians we must oppose 
violence in Vietnam but use violence in the 
United States, that Christians must support 
the oppressed in any conflict with the gov- 
ernment, that violence can be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ, that nothing will save 
our society short of total revolution, is to in- 
dulge in loose and irresponsible talk that is 
not only unchristian, but politically stupid.” 

The magazine also was critical of another 
highlight of the Detroit conference—a show 
arranged by the arts director of the National 
Council of Churches. The show included a 
film depicting, in sequence, the profile of a 
couple engaged in sexual intercourse, a strip- 
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per removing her clothes, and the gyrations 
of a topless dancer. 

Way of the prophets? Today’s revolution- 
aries in the pulpit sometimes are being com- 
pared with the prophets of ancient Israel who 
thundered against the religious and secular 
authorities of their day. Unlike those 
prophets, however, the present-day Jere- 
miahs are described as anything but lonely 
outcasts from the society that stirs their 
wrath. 

Religious observers estimate their “hard 
core” at no more than a few thousands. But 
it is the boast of Professor Cox and others 
that they are moving into key posts in 
churches, seminaries and interreligious 


groups. 

Often their views are getting support from 
the religious bodies they claim to represent. 

The Community Church of New York, for 
instance, unloaded its stock holding in a 
chemical company because that firm made 
napalm used in Vietnam. 

Several Protestant clergymen brandished 
denominational holdings of stock in a cam- 
era company as a weapon of pressure while 
attacking the firm’s policies on the hiring of 
Negroes. 

Catholics, Jews and Protestants in many 
cities are working together in “Project Equal- 
ity,” which asks church members to use their 
buying power to “pressure” suppliers into 
hiring more Negroes. 

“Activist” officeholders strongly influence 
statements being published under religious 
auspices. 

As one example, the World Council of 
Churches, which claims a membership of 
about 230 Protestant and Orthodox churches, 
last year denounced the U.S. position in Viet- 
nam. 

As a follow-up, the Rev. Eugene Carson 
Blake, secretary-general of the World Coun- 
cil, recently suggested that a vote of free 
Asian nations decide whether American 
forces should remain there or pull out. 

Similarly, the National Council of Churches 
has come out in favor of open housing, legis- 
lative reapportionment, the rights of labor, 
and an end to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
to mention only a few of its proposed solu- 
tions to world dilemmas. 

Such agencies, as well as individual clergy- 
men, are maintaining that they speak for 
themselves and not “for” their denomina- 
tions. But complaints are being heard in- 
creasingly about the validity of this claim. It 
is pointed out that the headquarters of the 
United Church of Christ officially released the 
statement of a number of its high officials 
who criticized the ouster of Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell from Congress—al- 
though the officials claimed to be speaking 
for themselves, not their church. 

GROWING RESISTANCE 

It is against that background of growing 
power among the activists that strong resist- 
ance is developing in many congregations 
across the nation. 

Rank-and-file delegates to the general as- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. not long ago overrode a committee 
report that sought to put the church on rec- 
ord as approving “selective” conscientious 
objection. 

In Philadelphia, where a staff member of 
the Episcopal archdiocese had been urging 
young men to burn their draft cards, there 
was picketing by irate churchgoers until the 
bishop issued an order forbidding further acts 
of civil disobedience by his staff. 

The Episcopal bishop in St. Louis asked 
for the resignation of two priests active in 
the “militant” wing of the civil-rights move- 
ment. A Roman Catholic priest in Detroit was 
relieved of his duties after 10 parishioners 
walked out in protest against his sermons on 
race relations and Vietnam. 

A team of sociologists from Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of California at 
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Berkeley questioned 100 Episcopal bishops, 
259 clergymen and 1,530 laymen. They con- 
cluded: 

“Past experience has shown that, when the 
church has taken a strong and unequivocal 
position on an issue, it has alienated mem- 
bers whose nonreligious interests are threat- 
ened. 

“There is no evidence that taking an un- 
popular stand has changed the thinking of 
many parishioners.” 

In like vein was the conclusion of a Meth- 
odist study group that the churches had 
“overextended” themselves “by so broad and 
superficial involvement in so many diverse 
aspects of society that it fails to make an 
impact.” 

What results may be. Many churchmen 
believe that open ruptures of the kind which 
has occurred in Milwaukee are developing. 

There Father Groppi’s militant campaign 
for open housing has brought decline in 
church contributions, and some Catholics 
are talking of boycotting the archdiocesan 
charities drive next year. Name-calling has 
become commonplace when Father Groppi 
makes a public appearance. The split among 
Roman Catholics in Milwaukee has been 
widened by what some critics have described 
as his tolerance of young Negro “commandos” 
who vandalized the mayor's office. 

A parallel case is seen in Chicago’s South 
Side where the white pastor of a Presbyterian 
church continues to defend a Negro gang of 
youths against what he calls “police harass- 
ment”—despite the unearthing of three rifles, 
a shotgun and 22 sabers in the church last 
year. 

As most observers see it, U.S. religion is 
embroiled in controversy striking at its very 
roots. Dr. Franklin Littell, president of Iowa 
Wesleyan College, said: 

“If the sixteenth century is remembered 
for the Protestant and Catholic reformations, 
if the nineteenth century is remembered as 
the great century of Christian missions, the 
twentieth century will stand out as the cen- 
tury of the church struggle. And, brethren, 
it’s going to get worse before it gets better.“ 


SOVIET UNION UNABLE TO RATIFY 
CONVENTION ON FORCED LA- 
BOR—ALL THE MORE REASON 
FOR UNITED STATES TO ACT NOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has had 
before it for a long time the Conventions 
on Forced Labor, the Political Rights of 
Women, Freedom of Association, and 
Genocide, the last two since 1949. 

Today, I speak of the forced labor 
treaty which is certainly constructed in 
the interests of humanity. In good con- 
science it would seem that we should 
approve it by automatic reaction. 

Soviet Russia has not ratified this 
agreement. The terrible fact is that that 
nation has subjected countless numbers 
of Baltic States peoples and others to 
forced labor. Soviet ratification of the 
Forced Labor Convention would have 
constituted an exercise in hypocrisy. 

Our Nation, by great contrast, serves as 
a beacon of freedom, demonstrating for 
all mankind that the dignity of man 
must always be preserved. It is time we 
made this dramatic difference between 
our system and all forms of tyranny 
crystal clear for all to see by ratifying the 
Convention on Forced Labor. 

I once again urge our attention and 
support to the remaining Conventions on 
Genocide, Political Rights of Women, 
Forced Labor, and Freedom of Associa- 
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tion. Affirming these treaties would ad- 
vance the cause of humanity throughout 
the world. 


POLLUTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Daily News has made a solid con- 
tribution to the discussion of the grow- 
ing danger facing Lake Michigan. In a 
long article, the News outlined the prob- 
lems of easing the pollution crisis and 
of starting the long road back to a clean 
and living lake. The heart of the pres- 
entation is a nine-point program to save 
the lake. 

We are hopeful for broad citizen sup- 
port for the efforts already underway 
and those that can be taken in the future 
to save Lake Michigan. Such efforts can 
succeed only through the cooperation of 
industry and local, State, and Federal 
Government working effectively together 
with a maximum of support from an en- 
lightened, informed people, who are the 
ultimate beneficiaries. 

I commend the efforts of the Chicago 
Daily News and of Rob Warden and 
M. W. Newman for their contribution to 
the effort and for taking these steps to- 
ward offering a meaningful program to 
combat the threat of lake pollution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the nine 
points be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the nine- 
point plan to save Lake Michigan was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE Nine-Potnt PLAN To Save LAKE 

MICHIGAN 

(By Rob Warden and M. W. Newman) 

1. Cities and towns: Start now to improve 
treatment of wastes fouling the lake. Set a 
5-to-10-year timetable for completion. 

2. Industries: Take immediate steps to stop 
polluting. Cleanup deadline: 5 to 10 years, 
or sooner, 

3. Ships and pleasure boats: Stop empty- 
ing sewage into the lake by next spring. 

4. No more dumping. Ban deposits of river 
dredgings or any other material that decays, 
feeds harmful plant growth and discolors or 
fouls the water. 

5. Danger: Farm chemicals. Cut down on 
pollution from fertilizers and insecticides 
washed into the lake by rain. 

6. Watch for violators. Make regular in- 
spections to detect polluters and bring them 
to court. 

7. Control alewife and lamprey eel men- 
aces, restore balanced fish life. 

8. Expand research to develop better antl- 
pollution methods. 

9. Financing. Substantially increase Fed- 
eral aid and tax incentives to encourage 
installation of pollution control equipment 
by local agencies and by industry. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PROVES TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most successful programs of 
bilingual education has been that prac- 
ticed by the Coral Way Elementary 
School in Dade County, Fla. This school 
district, because of the large number of 
Cuban refugees, was faced with the same 
problem that many of our Southwestern 
States face. The school population con- 
tained a large proportion of Spanish- 
speaking students. 

In a real exhibition of educational in- 
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novation, the entire school was trans- 
formed into a model school of bilingual 
education, with very successful results. 
Not only has the students’ learning 
ability been enhanced, but also by the 
sixth grade, both formerly English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking children, 
are fluent in both languages. 

To illustrate what a successful pro- 
gram of bilingual education can mean, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
entitled “Bilingual Teaching Works, or 
Se Aprenden en Dos Idiomas,” published 
in the Miami Herald of November 19, 
1967, be printed in the Recorp. The arti- 
cle describes how an educational prob- 
lem can become an educational advan- 
tage for all students. This is what we are 
trying to accomplish with my Bilingual 
Education Act which has been incorpo- 
rated as an amendment in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967 which we will con- 
sider soon in the Senate. This one suc- 
cessful example of bilingual education 
proves the worthiness of concentrated 
effort in this area. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CORAL Way ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENT: BILIN- 
GUAL TEACHING WORKS, OR SE APRENDEN EN 
Dos Ipiomas 

(By Georgia Marsh) 

Take a group of Cuban youngsters who 
speak only Spanish and a group of North 
American children who speak only English, 
and put them in the same classes. 

The result, at Coral Way Elementary, is not 
confusion but a model school teaching in 
both languages that: 

Recently drew praise from a top U.S. edu- 
cation official. 

Has drawn visitors from almost every part 
of the world. 

Has a principal, Joseph Logan, whose origi- 
nal reluctance has been converted to all-out 
enthusiasm. He now recommends bilingual 
teaching go “countywide.” 

Five years and some controversy later, Carol 
Way’s experiment in total pupil bilingual- 
ism is registering as a success. It recently won 
praise from U.S. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe. 

Under the bilingual program all students 
spend part of the day learning in Spanish 
and part learning in English. 

Three years ago a group of Coral Way par- 
ents objected to a combination fifth and 
sixth grade class formed for students who 
did not want to participate in the bilingual 
plan. The parents wanted separate classes for 
the two grades but the size of the individual 
classes did not justify hiring two fulltime 
teachers. The students have since gone on 
to Junior high. 

Logan said about a dozen parents also 
transferred their children out of the school 
when it went bilingual but said these re- 
sulted from “individual problems.” 

Coral Way’s entry into the bilingual edu- 
cation field is but one of several new educa- 
tional programs which are the result of the 
huge influx of Cuban school children here. 

The influx started out as a “crisis” in the 
early 1960s but is now viewed as a “blessing,” 
by Paul W. Bell, supervisor of bilingual edu- 
cation. 

Faced with the “fantastic educational 
challenge of absorbing thousands of Span- 
ish-speaking children, Dade schools re- 
sponded by providing significant new edu- 
cational programs, 

In addition to Coral Way, Dade's projects 
include a native language curriculum for 
Spanish-speaking children. Under this pro- 
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gram, about 10,000 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents study Spanish just as North American 
students are required to study English 
every year. 

The influx also led to the development of 
special first and second grade reading books 
for non-English speaking pupils known as 
the Miami Linguistic Readers, It is now used 
nationally. 

Dade’s school population of 212,000 in- 
cludes 22,500 Cuban children and another 
7,500 from other countries where the native 
language is Spanish. 

In 25 of Dade’s 213 schools, the native 
Spanish-speaking pupils make up half, or 
more than half, the total school enrollment. 

And the number of Cuban children in- 
creases by 300 each month as daily flights 
bring refugees to Miami. 

“The influx was the catalyst for develop- 
ing new programs,” Bell said. The needs 
were not new but the crisis and federal as- 
sistance made it both imperative and pos- 
sible to meet those needs.” 

Federal aid this year is $10 million, given 
so Dade can provide without higher taxes 
the same education for refugees as is pro- 
vided for children who are permanent resi- 
dents. 

The money goes into the school system’s 
general operating budget. 

Bell said it costs an additional $25 a 
pupil to operate a bilingual school. The 
funds are needed for special materials and 
teacher aides. 

But, Bell continued, the purpose of the 
bilingual program is “not to help Cuban 
children keep up. The purpose is to prove 
that children can learn a second language.” 

Proof it can be done is evident at Coral 
Way where native Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents and native North American students 
converse so easily in either tongue that it is 
difficult to determine a child’s native lan- 


guage. 

Studying in a second language has not 
hampered the student’s learning ability 
either, Bell and Logan say. 

Mrs. Josephine Sanchez, a bilingual 
teacher, said test grades show a normal 
curve following the ratio of five Cuban stu- 
dents to every two North Americans enrolled 
at the school. “For every five poor Cuban 
students we have two poor North Americans,” 
she explained. 

Coral Way starts its bilingual program in 
first grade. As the pupils progress they spend 
more and more time learning in the second 
language so that this year’s sixth graders 
are working equally in both languages. 

Bilingual teaching does present some prob- 
lems, Teachers work in teams of three and 
sometimes find their schedule forces them to 
move to next subject though they would 
prefer pounding home a particular lesson 
a few minutes longer. 

Principal Logan said students don’t sac- 
rifice anything but “busy work” the non- 
essential material often used just to fill out 
the school day. 

Logan, who originally was apprehensive 
about the bilingual plan, now is convinced 
that “any child can learn a second language.” 

Coral Way’s program has been adopted in 
modified forms in schools throughout the 
nation. 

In Dade, bilingual education has spread to 
Feinberg and Mae E. Walters Elementary 
Schools. Shenandoah Junior High now offers 
two hours of bilingual teaching to students 
coming from Coral Way. 

At Feinberg, Principal Bernard Nissman is 
sold on the idea but cites “lack of space 
and materials” as some of bilingual teach- 
ing’s special problems. 

“We have to adapt rather than adopt ma- 
terials,” Nissman said. 

Still another need is inservice training for 
teachers. “With 13 per cent of our school 
population speaking Spanish, more of our 
teachers should at least be aware of the in- 
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structional needs of the bilingual student 
so they can help with regular classroom 
work,” said Bell. 

Bell considers money spent on the bilin- 
gual program “a good investment...” One of 
the fascinating things we are discovering is 
that the total spectrum of education can be 
bilingual. Anything we can do in one lan- 
guage we can do in two.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT 
KENNEDY ON HEALTH CARE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
Sunday the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNED Y] delivered a timely and im- 
portant address on the subject of health 
care in the United States. In his address, 
Senator KENNEDY offered a challenge to 
the medical profession to meet the 
health needs of millions of Americans; 
and he offered several provocative and 
challenging suggestions as to how these 
needs can be met. 

From my experience as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I can 
testify that the United States must do 
more to provide adequate health care for 
those Americans who are not now re- 
ceiving it. I am proud to have helped 
author the medicare proposal, and proud 
of the achievements it has brought. At 
the same time, I recognize that the task 
has only begun. Because I believe that 
Senator KeENNEDyY’s statement merits 
serious study, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, ALBERT EINSTEIN COL- 
LEGE OF MEDICINE, BRONX, N.Y., NOVEMBER 
19, 1967 
This is a place of special meaning for me. 

For at Yeshiva University the Albert Einstein 

College of Medicine has begun an important 

new step in its pioneering urban health pro- 

gram: The Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy Center 
for Research in Mental Retardation and Hu- 
man Deyelopment. This Center, which will 

help to salvage the lives of lost citizens, is a 

testament to your concern—concern which 

has been a keystone of this great medical 
school. 

But I come here to offer you not congratu- 
lations, but a challenge. For in New York 
and across the nation, the condition of 
American medical care is grave—in fact, it is 
critical. We—and you—confront a grim scene 
of the neglected, the ill, and the dying—the 
thousands, the millions of victims of our in- 
difference. 

“If we believe that men have any personal 
rights at all,” Aristotle said, “then they must 
have an absolute moral right to such a meas- 
ure of good health as society alone is able to 
give them.” 

Two years ago, the United States began a 
program to provide this moral right for two 
parts of our population: those over 65, and 
the “medically indigent,” for whom serious 
illness means financial catastrophe. We have 
spent billions of dollars in these programs— 
yet what they have produced is not achieve- 
ment, but anxiety. For they have shown us 
more vividly than ever before—that our Na- 
tion’s system of health care has failed to 
meet the most urgent medical needs of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

The cost of health care in America is stag- 
gering: more than 6 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. And with Medicare and 
Medicaid, these costs have soared. But con- 
sider what we have bought with these 
billions: 
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In 1950, we ranked fifth in the world in 
our infant mortality rate. Today, we rank 
fifteenth—below all of the industrialized na- 
tions of Europe. And here in New York, dur- 
ing the last decade, infant mortality in- 
creased—by 4 percent. 

Twelve other nations have higher life ex- 
pectancy rates at 60 than we do. 

Fifteen other nations have higher ratios of 
hospital beds to patients than we do. 

Forty-three percent of our hospital care, 
according to Columbia’s School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine, is only 
poor to fair. 

But these figures—and countless others— 
cannot measure the full impact of our 
double standard of medical care. It cannot 
measure the disappearance of family phy- 
sician care for poor families—and its replace- 
ment by the emergency rooms of huge im- 
personal municipal hospitals. It cannot 
measure the long waits, on endless lines, 
for an often indifferent examination by a 
doctor the patient has never seen before, 
and will not see again. It cannot measure the 
minor illnesses which spawn major diseases 
because regular checkups are unknown, 
and continuing medical care an illusion. It 
cannot reflect the children whose education 
is useless—because they are too weak to 
work, or too ill to listen. 

Figures cannot measure the indignities, 
the inefficiencies, the lost lives, but they 
at least tell us how much remains to be done, 
beyond the spending of massive sums of 
money. 

Medicare has told us what we should have 
known long ago. Our system of health care 
in the United States is understaffed, over- 
burdened, and as it is presently structured, 
wholly inadequate to supply decent medical 
attention for all Americans. This fact was 
hidden from us—because those who were 
elderly, those who were poor—simply did not 
get a minimal amount of medical care. Now, 
they are beginning to come to hospitals, and 
to visit physicians. And with them has come 
the knowledge that our system of health 
care must change. 

There is already a shortage of modern 
hospital beds and nursing home beds. Medi- 
care and Medicaid have only multiplied the 
number seeking care in these already over- 
burdened and often inefficient facilities. 

The result of providing more money to 
compete for the same supply of services 
has been an astronomical increase in the 
cost of care. Daily rates in hospitals are up 
over a third in less than two years. Phy- 
sicians’ fees have risen over ten percent, 8.5 
percent in the past year alone. Hospital 
charges of $100 a day will soon be a reality 
in New York City. 

There is no real mystery about why this has 
happened. Wages are two-thirds of the cost 
of running a hospital, and there was a 
huge backlog of wage demands in our hos- 
pitals. Nurses and other personnel had 
worked too long at substandard pay, and now 
there are funds to offer a more adequate 
wage. 

But there are other matters. Hospitals are 
run essentially as they were fifty years ago. 
They have been neither forced nor even en- 
couraged to innovate. Patients are still 
wheeled from one end of the hospital to the 
other for surgery. Costly services are main- 
tained for vast numbers of patients not 
seriously enough ill to need them. 

Physician fees have risen so sharply be- 
cause more dollars cannot by themselves 
produce more doctors. That, coupled with the 
fee-for-service approach of Medicare and 
Medicaid, has allowed some specialists and 
even some general practitioners to reap ex- 
orbitant benefits from these tax-financed 
programs. 

Serious as these matters are, the funda- 
mental problem is one of structure—one 
which goes to the heart of our system of 
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delivering health care. We are pumping bil- 
lions of dollars of new money into the health 
industry—but without the slightest effort 
to change the existing system, under which 
people are taken care of in the costliest in- 
stitution, the hospital, and by the costliest 
manpower, the doctor. It is no wonder that 
the cost of health care has risen so sharply. 

The first task, in my judgment, is to rec- 
ognize that our present approach is sim- 
ply not satisfactory—and to do something 
about it. We are providing poor quality 
care at high cost, That is nothing less than 
a national failure. 

Next week I shall propose, as an amend- 
ment to the social security bill now before 
the Senate, the establishment of a joint Con- 
gressional committee to study the cost of 
health care and what we are going to do 
about it. The committee’s mandate would 
be the full scope of the cost problem— 
from reimbursement formulas to new tech- 
nology, from ways to achieve gerater effi- 
ciency to new ways of delivering health 
care. 

But no committee no study can be suc- 
cessful unless it confronts the root cause 
of spiraling medical costs: the outmoded 
and rigid structure of health care which 
simply cannot meet the demands for de- 
cent medical attention. What is needed—as 
a matter of the first priority—is to put our 
medical resources to work in new ways, to 
respond more effectively to the ever-growing 
demand for services. 

An effective program of action requires at 
least four steps: 

First: We must tap new sources for re- 
cruitment into the health field and develop 
new health careers for our recruits. We all 
know we have a grave shortage of medical 
personnel. We know that each year we edu- 
cate 2000 fewer doctors than we need just 
to keep pace with present ratios; and we 
know we need more nurses of all kinds, and 
more technical aides. 

But even as we provide government assist - 
ance to health professional schools—even as 
we provide scholarships and loans, so that 
low-income students can attend our medical 
schools—we know we must develop new jobs 
in the health field. For the fact is that we 
will never have enough doctors and nurses 
to perform all of the tasks we now assign to 
these costly and scarce professionals. Experi- 
ence has shown that many of their tasks can 
be performed by assistants working under 
their supervision—aides who can be enabled 
to study on the job in order to acqulre greater 
skill and move on to greater responsibility. 

We can find many of these people in the 
same communities of the poor which most 
need medical help. We can find—and train— 
non-professional people, to care for fellow 
members of their own communities, And this 
source of employment—a source you have 
tapped with your health careers program— 
can find worthy service and increased job op- 
portunity, within the medical profession. 

Second; All of our medical resources must 
be put to work more effectively in the com- 
munities themselves. To structure the future 
of medicine solely around large, impersonal 
hospitals will not only insure poor quality 
care, but also guarantee even more excessive 
demands on these overcrowded institutions— 
and thus produce higher and higher medical 
costs. 

If we are to use our funds wisely—if we 
are to deploy our health manpower effi- 
ciently—we must decentralize medical care. 
We must bring health services to the people 
through a system of community and neigh- 
borhood health centers which provide com- 
prehensive family care in a dignified, respon- 
sive setting. 

Again, you at Albert Einstein have recog- 
nized this need, by participating in the Store- 
front Neighborhood Service Center, serving 
the Lincoln Hospital Community. Here, non- 
professionals can be of greatest service—by 
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insuring that neighborhood centers serve the 
poor, instead of using them. Too often, the 
medical profession has seen the ghetto com- 
munities as ideal neighborhoods—not 80 
much for service, as for obtaining teaching 
material. One doctor told me of a conversa- 
tion he had with a ghetto resident. He asked 
her what she thought of a planned new 
neighborhood health center. 

“Oh,” she said, “is that another one of 
those programs where we supply the dis- 
eases?” 

The neighborhood health centers must not 
be that kind of program, They must meet. 
the fundamental health needs of our ne- 
glected citizens. 

Third; The program must go beyond nar- 
rowly-defined “health” needs. For all of the 
energy—all of the commitment—of the med- 
ical profession will not be enough, unless 
we also meet the sources of disease. 

It is illusion to think we can cure a sickly 
child—and ignore his need for nutritious 
food. It is foolish to pour in funds to min- 
ister to the effects of filth-ridden slums— 
without recognizing the undeniable fact that 
these slums breed disease. It is profitless to 
establish community mental health serv- 
ices—if we do not understand that a com- 
munity of the jobless, the purposeless, the 
hopeless spawns frustration and agony in 
the minds of its victims. We will never have 
enough doctors to cure the children of Mis- 
sissipp1 who have not eaten nourishing food 
since their birth. There will never be enough 
therapists for all the brain-aamaged chil- 
dren of Bedford-Stuyvesant. We will not cure 
the pathology of individuals, unless we—and 
you—begin to come to grips with the path- 
ology of these communities. 

Education—jobs, housing, community par- 
ticipation—these are essential elements of a 
healthy neighborhood, And if these goals 
require the active direct participation of the 
medical community in matters of public 
controversy, then this is the work that must 
be done. It is neither economical, nor com- 
passionate, to care for the consequences of 
poverty, and ignore its roots. 

Fourth: As this is true for the communi- 
ties of poverty, it is just as true for the whole 
society. All the cancer research, all the hos- 
pitals in the nation may be less important 
than the single simple step of making sure 
that fewer children are enticed into becom- 
ing cigarette smokers. All our programs for 
training new doctors may not mean as much 
to the health of the city of New York as 
courageous and forceful action to eliminate 
the pollution of our air, All our emergency 
zooms will not be adequate to care for the 
victims of the carnage on our highways, 
if we do not enforce far more rigid safety 
standards on the makers of automobiles. 

And the same is true for the dozens of 
health hazards we have allowed to persist, 
through ignorance and inattention and 
sloth: the meat packed amid dirt and dis- 
ease; the drugs sold without adequate test- 
ing; the pesticides carelessly sprayed onto 
our crops, 

These are not for the medical profession 
alone—these are challenges to all of us, But 
you of the medical profession, the concerned 
and active doctors and leaders such as are 
here today, you can take the lead. 

Part of the job is securing the enactment 
of legislation; and whatever legislation is 
necessary, I can tell you that it will be in- 
troduced—and it will be fought for, But an- 
other part of the job is education and action, 
relying on the spontaneous skill and initia- 
tive of the American people. Just a few years 
ago, surveys showed that alarming numbers 
of our children were overweight, underex- 
ercised, simply in poor physical condition. 
President Kennedy set up a Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness which, in cooperation with thou- 
sands of Councils all over the country, began 
to set up programs of education and exercise 
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for children and families. The Councils were 
completely voluntary; they were almost with- 
out funds; yet they worked a small revolu- 
tion. And within two or three years, hew 
surveys showed that the young people of 
America were far healthier, in far better 
physical condition, than they had been be- 
fore the Councils began their work. That 
kind of effort—whether for better school 
meals, or against early smoking, or to stim- 
ulate forceful action against air pollution— 
can be made in every community in the 
country today. 

This is a challenging task. It requires help 
from Washington—for example, funds to help 
medical schools implement bold changes in 
education and operation, And it requires help 
from state capitals and City Halls to replace 
rigid regulation with creative flexibility. 

But most of all, it requires effort by your- 
selyes—members of the medical profession, 
guided by your obligations, and by the coun- 
sel of Albert Einstein, who said: 

“Concern for man himself and his fate 
must always form the chief interest of all 
technical endeavors ...in order that the 
creations of our mind shall be a blessing and 
not a curse to mankind.” 

Now you must find new ways to bring the 
blessings of medicine to millions who have 
never been reached. It means the willing- 
ness and energy to discard traditional in- 
stitutions and approaches to better the con- 
dition of man himself, and his fate. But you 
have that willingness—you have that en- 
ergy—and I know you will succeed, 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
COMBATS POVERTY IN MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the most effective lines of direct action 
in the war on poverty is the program of 
small loans to rural families who ask 
only for a chance to work and earn their 
way. 

Rural Americans boxed in by poverty 
frequently have little to hope for except 
a better opportunity for self-employ- 
ment. Industrial and business jobs they 
can perform may be scarce or nonexist- 
ent in their rural communiites. The 
farm, or some small nonfarm enterprise, 
offers their best hope for a decent living. 

The rural American caught in these 
circumstances can never make a start as 
an independent entrepreneur unless he 
can obtain tools, supplies and a place to 
work. He has no savings, nor extra in- 
come or conventional credit for staking 
himself to what it takes for a beginning. 

This is the need fulfilled by economic 
opportunity loans administered in rural 
areas by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

We have far to go before we reach all 
the people we must among the 15 mil- 
lion disadvantaged in rural America. 
However, this program has reached more 
than 52,000 low-income rural families 
since it began in January 1965. x 

Individual loans not exceeding $3,500 
each have been made to 44,500 families, 
to help them make a better living on 
small farms or go into. nonagricultural 
enterprises that can yield them a better 
living in their home communities. 

Families served through the economic 
opportunity loan program have taken up 
and made a success of more than 350 
different types of occupations. 

Groups of low-income people, totaling 
another 7,500 families, have formed 
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cooperatives to acquire and operate ex- 
pensive farm machinery that n one 
family can afford, or supply other goods, 
services, and working facilities the mem- 
bers can use in order to earn a better 
family income. 

There are numerous examples I could 
cite of the successes individuals have 
made with economic opportunity loans, 
but permit me to give this example of a 
lobster fisherman in Penobscot, Maine. 
Married, with two teenage children, he 
had worked as a share fisherman for 
37 years, using another man’s gear for 
25 percent of the net profit and ekeing 
out a bare living of about $2,000 a year. 

In 1965 this fisherman qualified for a 
$2,500 economic opportunity loan from 
the Farmers Home Administration to get 
his own lobster boat, small truck, and 
other equipment. Now, as an independent 
lobster fisherman, he can net more in 
6 months than he did working on shares 
the entire year. Last year he earned 
about $4,500 or more than $2,500 above 
what he earned the year before. 

This is but one example of some 300 
loans to fishermen in the coastal areas of 
the State, and 1,000 loans in rural Maine 
that have enabled low-income families to 
make immediate headway with loans that 
have given people the opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. President, every family who is able 
to start moving through this program 
may be subtracted from the distress rolls 
of rural America. 


THE STRATEGIC BALANCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an interesting article, entitled 
“The Strategic Balance,” appeared in 
the November-December 1967 issue of 
Ordnance. The author of the article, Dr. 
James D. Atkinson, suggests that the 
United States use its technological re- 
sources to develop a variety of offensive 


and defensive systems to limit an 
enemy’s capabilities. 
Dr, Atkinson, a native of Weston, 


Lewis County, W. Va., is professor of 
government at Georgetown University, 
research associate in the Georgetown 
Center for Strategic Studies, and a mem- 
ber of the British Institute for Strategic 
Studies. He is author of numerous books 
and articles in the field of defense anal- 
ysis and national security affairs and 
recently served as a member of a special 
committee of the American Security 
Council headed by Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever, which prepared a study for the 
House Armed Services Committee en- 
titled “The Changing Strategic Military 
Balance: US. Versus .S. S. R.“ 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STRATEGIS 2 RATHER THAN 

SEEK Menn ~ > Partry WITH THE 


SOVIETS, THE UNITED STATES SHOULD Use ITS 
TECHNOLOGICAL RESOURCES TO OP A 


VARIETY OF OFFENSIVE ND DEFENSIVE SYS- 

TEMS To LIMIT aN ENEMY’s CAPABILITIES 
(Dr. James D. Atkinson) 

It has been U.S, military-tech- 

nological progre the Soviet Union to 
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react to a particular development. But is this, 
in fact, correct? Do our strategic patterns set 
the pace for Soviet developments, or do the 
Soviets pursue their own strategic goals quite 
independent of us? 

It can be argued that in some areas we 
may be able to influence Soviet policy. We 
of the United States might be able to con- 
vince the U.S. S. R. that we can and will main- 
tain superiority in the production of long- 
range missiles. 

But it is unlikely in the extreme that the 
Soviets can be convinced that they are pre- 
cluded from achieving scientific and tech- 
nological breakthroughs in particular areas— 
such as reentry vehicles or advanced anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) systems—which 
might lead to a high level of weaponry and 
give them superiority over the United States 
at a given moment in time. 

Indeed, authoritative Soviet spokesmen and 
military journals bluntly indicate that the 
Soviet effort is directed toward the attain- 
ment of superiority. Thus Communist of the 
Armed Forces (No. 3, 1966) has stated that 
“winning and maintaining technical superi- 
ority over any probable enemy while there is 
still peace is today of decisive importance.” 

Especially under the impact of long lead 
times, the essence of strategy today is not 
so much the now; it is, rather, the 5 years 
from now—and the 10 years from now. 

It is important, of course, whether or not 
we now have over-all strategic superiority 
over the Soviet Union, But it is even more 
important to understand the trends in the 
military-technological competition, for upon 
these depends our future security. 

The July 1967 study of a special subcom- 
mittee of the Nationa] Strategy Committee 
of the American Security Council, “The 
Changing Strategic Military Balance: U.S.A. 
vs. U.S.S.R.,” gives a blunt warning with ref- 
erence to trends in the power equilibrium. 
The study states: 

„. . . For 1971 it appears that a massive 
megatonnage gap will have developed. U.S. 
delivery capability is estimated to range be- 
tween 6,000 megatons and 15,000 megatons, 
whereas the estimated high for the Soviet 
delivery capability is 50,000 megatons, and 
the projection of the established Soviet 
range-curve indicates a low figure for the 
Soviets of approximately 30,000 megatons. On 
the basis of this projection, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. will have reversed their roles in a 
10-year period.” 

This study also points out a continuing 
strategic problem for the United States—the 
high yield of Soviet ICBM’s and the resulting 
possibility of electromagnetic pulse or other 
unexpected weapons effects that might neu- 
tralize an entire U.S. ICBM complex however 
we might harden or shield it. 

Allied to this is the possibility of a com- 
plete blackout of communications and the 
consequent transmission failure of a retalia- 
tory order by the President. This is so sinte, 
as a result of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
“the United States can only guess at what 
unique effects might occur when very high- 
yield weapons are exploded. But the Soviet 

Because of these and other serious ques- 
tions raised, the study has received wide at- 
tention in the American press. The New York 
Times, for example, in a front-page story on 
July 12, 1967, stated that “the Defense De- 
partment did not directly contradict the 
study's findings, but argues that deliverable 
megatonnage was not an accurate indicator 
of ‘true military capability.“ 

The Christian Science Monitor—in an ex- 
tensive analytical article on July 20, 1967— 
stated that “there is growing concern that 
the Soviet capability may exceed, now or 
soon, that of the United States. Allied with 
that is a concern that the United States is 
taking insufficient steps to maintain its 
position.” i 


In an important public address in San 
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Francisco on September 18, 1967, Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara announced 
“g light deployment of U.S. ABM's“ against 
the possibility that, in future, the Chinese 
Communist “might miscalculate” and launch 
a nuclear attack against the United States. 

The Secretary of Defense rejected large- 
scale ABM deployment by arguing that this 
would be directed against the Soviet Union 
and that the Soviet response would be a 
step-up in its offensive capabilities which 
would “cancel out our defensive advantage.” 

Although Mr. McNamara stated that “there 
is no point whatever in our responding by 
going to a massive ABM deployment to pro- 
tect our population, when such a system 
would be ineffective against a sophisticated 
Soviet offense,” the Joint Chiefs of Staff—as 
well as a number of informed Senators and 
Congressmen on the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees—believe that a large- 
scale missile defense is a requirement in 
view of the rising Soviet military-techno- 
logical threat. 

Furthermore, it is by no means clear that 
the Soviet economy is capable of reacting 
fully to a large-scale U.S. deployment of 
ABM systems; for example, one which would 
include both land-based and sea-based mis- 
sile-defense systems. 

The evidence of more than two decades 
following the Second World War suggests 
that it has been the stabilizing factor of U.S. 
military-technological superiority which has 
prevented a general nuclear war. Today, pri- 
marily under the impact of the Soviet 
military-technological thrust—but to some 
extent from Chinese Communist efforts— 
that stability appears to be threatened. 

If, for example, the Soviet strategists can 
achieve, or believe they have a very high per- 
centage of achieving, an area-kill factor of 
incoming missiles (so that there is no prob- 
lem of discrimination with reference to de- 
coys and live warheads), they may at some 
point in time be tempted to launch a sur- 
prise nuclear strike upon the United States. 

The deployment of a large-scale American 
ABM system or systems is one answer to the 
stabilization of power in the world. But it is 
not an end in itself. 

If the military-technological revolution of 
our times teaches us anything, it is that 
there are no permanent plateaus in military 
technology. Instead there is constant change 
and rapid development. 

To avoid a nuclear war and to safeguard 
the national security, therefore, we need to 
move forward with a mixture of both de- 
fensive and offensive weapon systems and to 
consider, for example, new types of air and 
sea-based strike systems made feasible by 
technological advances. The variety of our 
possible choices of action adds immeasurably 
to an enemy’s planning problems if he at- 
tempts to prepare responses to a broad spec- 
trum of capabilities. 

A mixture of options—not reliance on one 
or two—compounds the task of the enemy 
and makes deterrence meaningful to him. 
There are many uncertainties and unknown 
factors in working out the problems of of- 
fense and defense alike, since the acid test 
is—and only is—actual war. 

Those things—such as too great reliance 
on fixed missile systems—which simplify the 
problem, also reduce the uncertainties and 
unknown factors posed to the opponent. 
Simplification of our options may, in fact, 
tempt the enemy to consider a surprise 
attack. 

Most of all, however, a “mix” of options is 
significant in the load factor which it places 
on a potential enemy’s military structure. 
The Soviet Union is faced with a number of 
constraints. If we make the Soviet leaders 
consider a new option, it tends to limit their 
capabilities—as well as blunting their de- 
sires—for playing the game of strategic black- 
mail in world politics. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE OF 
EMPLOYEES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, section 124a of the Senate 
committee bill would permit the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to terminate the social security coverage 
of employees of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority at the end of any 
calendar quarter following the filing of 
notice, as required by section 218(g) (i) 
of the Social Security Act. 

This amendment to existing law is the 
product of amendment number 423, 
which I submitted on October 25, 1967, 
and certain changes suggested during 
consultations among representatives of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Finance Committee 
staff, and myself. It is very important to 
the 950 employees of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority, and for that reason 
I was glad to submit it, when it became 
apparent that only legislation could bring 
the benefits of the new State retirement 
system to these employees without im- 
posing a harsh double payroll tax on 
them for two years. 

Mr. President, I have a series of let- 
ters to and from various individuals, in- 
cluding the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, which make clear the need for 
this provision in the committee bill. Since 
they speak for themselves, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS TURNPIKE AUTHORITY, 
Boston, Mass., September 21, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: This is to bring to 
your official attention the desire of 950 em- 
ployees of the Massachusetts Turnpike Au- 
thority, and the Authority as well, for termi- 
nation within a reasonable time of an agree- 
ment under section 418 of title 42, U.S. C. A., 
whereby social security benefits are extended 
to such employees. Adherence to the require- 
ment of a two year notice for such termina- 
tion, as provided in section 418(g) (1b), would 
work such a hardship upon these employees 
that it would appear to be entirely incon- 
sistent with the manifest purpose of the 
social security legislation. 

It was at the instigation of the labor union 
representing operating employees that the 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority appointed 
a staff committee to investigate and recom- 
mend a suitable pension plan for its em- 
ployees. The committee was assisted in its 
work by Martin E. Segal Company, Inc., a 
nationally recognized consultant on welfare, 
health and pension programs. After a com- 
prehensive review of numerous public and 
private pension plans, many of which were 
combined with social security benefits, the 
committee recommended adoption of a pen- 
sion system under Chapter 32 of the Massa- 
chusetts General Laws which governs con- 
tributory retirement systems for pubile em- 
ployees in the Commonwealth; and termina- 
tion of the existing social security partici- 
pation. This recommendation was approved 
by the Authority and accepted by the vast 
n of union members voting by secret 

ot. 

Necessary legislation to enable the Au- 
thority to establish a pension system within 
the framework of the State’s retirement plan 
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was recently enacted by the Massachusetts 
legislature and approved by His Excellency, 
Governor John A. Volpe. It was only then 
that it was discovered that a two year notice 
would be required before the social security 
plan for Authority employees could be termi- 
nated. Since the cost of the State pension 
system in addition to social security pay- 
ments would impose an intolerable burden 
upon both employees and the Authority, the 
only alternative would be to defer operation 
of the State system for two years. 

Delay for such a long period would work 
a serious hardship upon employees of the 
Authority who would thereby be deprived 
of the liberal retirement, disability and death 
benefits of the State system. 

Because a two year notice requirement for 
termination of social security participation 
seems to be grossly in excess of any apparent 
necessity and because such notice will un- 
necessarily delay, and may even deprive, 
many employees of the Authority of the sub- 
stantial benefits to which they would be 
entitled under the new pension system, I 
urge you to exercise whatever power or dis- 
cretion you may have to relieve this un- 
conscionable situation. 

Your sympathetic consideration of the 
problem is sincerely apreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. DRISCOLL, 
Chairman. 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, September 25, 1967. 
JoHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General for Massachusetts, I am Chair- 
man of the State Board of Retirement which 
is the agency of this Commonwealth through 
which the insurance system established by 
Title II of the Social Security Act is extended 
to services performed by employees of cer- 
tain instrumentalities of the State, includ- 
ing the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. 

Recently the Legislature enacted Chapter 
597 of the Acts of 1967 which provides for 
establishment of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority Employees’ Retirement System. 
This system would operate under the same 
statutory provisions as the 99 State, County 
and Municipal pension systems throughout 
the Commonwealth and would give em- 
ployees of the Authority the same contribu- 
tory retirement rights that are now enjoyed 
by other public employees. 

But, because of the substantial expense 
involved, the Authority must terminate the 
participation of its employees under Social 
Security before the State pension system can 
be made applicable to them. A federal re- 
quirement of two years’ notice for such ter- 
mination would deprive Authority employees 
of the substantial benefits under the state 
retirement law until 1970. 

It may be helpful to you, in determining 
what action is appropriate to assist the Au- 
thority’s personnel, to know something of 
the benefits provided under Chapter 32 of 
the Massachusetts General Laws, the State's 
contributory retirement statute. 

The basic benefit under this law for an 
employee retiring at or after age 65 is com- 
puted as 2½ per cent of average salary over 
the three highest consecutive years times 
the number of years of employment. Thus, 
a thirty years employee retires at 75 per 
cent at his highest three-year average sal- 
ary; a twenty-year man retires at 50 per 
cent; and the twenty-five year man at 62% 
per cent. 

In addition, the law provides significant 
benefits for retirement on account of ordi- 
nary disability and on account of occupa- 
tional disability; as well as for ordinary or 
accidental death before retirement. To illus- 
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trate—if an employee becomes permanently 
disabled as a result of an injury, in the 
course of his employment, he receives an 
annual pension of 

1, Two-thirds of his final salary; plus 

2. $312 for each child under eighteen; 
plus 

3. A supplemental pension that is equal to 
the actuarial value of his accumulated con- 
tributions; 

4. To a maximum of 100% of his final 
salary. 

As you would expect, this comprehensive, 
liberal retirement program is expensive. After 
allowing for the employee contributions, 
which are 5 per cent of salary, the estimated 
cost to the employer-Authority will average 
14 per cent of payroll over the next thirty- 
five years. 

The State Board of Retirement, as con- 
tracting agency for the Commonwealth is 
prepared to take whatever action is required 
on its part to terminate the “Plan” sub- 
mitted by the Massachusetts Turnpike Au- 
thority for extending the benefits of Title II 
of the Social Security Act to Authority per- 
sonnel. It is my earnest hope that you can 
find the means to terminate the “Plan” on 
the part of the federal government within 
a reasonably short time. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT Q. CRANE. 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL COURT, 
Boston, September 26, 1967. 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: During the past sev- 
eral sessions of the Massachusetts General 
Court, the Committee on Pensions and Old 
Age assistance, of which I am Chairman, has 
considered petitions for legislation to extend 
the benefits of the State’s retirement law to 
employees of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority. 

Each time the matter was considered, the 
Committee was sympathetic with the desires 
of employees of the Authority to have the 
same liberal retirement allowances that other 
public employees enjoy, but the bill had to 
be rejected because the means for paying 
the substantial cost could not be provided. 

This year, the Massachusetts Turnpike Au- 
thority expressed its willingness to bear the 
expense of the retirement law for its em- 
ployees and legislation was readily enacted 
to enable the Authority to establish a sys- 
tem providing contributory retirement bene- 
fits for Authority personnel according to the 
State Retirement Plan. An emergency pre- 
amble was affixed to the Act so that it would 
be put into effect without any delay. 

Quite frankly, I was shocked and disap- 
pointed to learn that the new retirement 
system may have to be postponed until 1970 
because the federal government requires a 
two-year notice of termination of the Social 
Security Plan for Turnpike employees. 

You would be performing a real service to 
the employees of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority, their families and depend- 
ents if you can devise some means whereby 
the two-year notice can be waived. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry DELLA Russo, 
State Senator, 
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OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, September 28, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Massachusetts is 
proud of the liberal retirement, disability and 
death benefits that have been provided for 

Commonwealth 


the public employees of this 
and its counties, cities and towns. These ben- 


efits are the equal, and in many cases are far 
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superior, to those of any state in the union. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, I was 

pleased to sign into law recently a bill pro- 

viding for the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike Authority employees’ re- 
tirement system which would give more than 

900 employees of this quasi public agency 

the same pension rights that are enjoyed by 

thousands of other public workers. A copy 
of this bill is enclosed for your convenience. 

In this matter where both labor and man- 
agement are completely satisfied, I am dis- 
turbed to learn that their agreement cannot 
be brought to fruition because of a require- 
ment for two years’ notice to terminate an 
existing agreement with the federal govern- 
ment under which social security protection 
has been afforded to Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority personnel. 

My purpose, therefore, is to enlist your 
good offices to relieve the impasse that has 
developed so that employees of the Author- 
ity may enjoy, without an extended delay, 
the benefits and protection that were pro- 
vided for them in the recently enacted law. 
Some indication of the urgency of this mat- 
ter is evident from the emergency preamble 
adopted by the Legislature so that the new 
pension system could be made immediately 
available by the Authority. 

I would be sincerely grateful for whatever 
you can accomplish in behalf of the public 
employees of the Commonwealth who are 
affected by the recent act. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Baltimore, Md., October 2, 1967. 

Mr. ROBERT Q. CRANE, 

State Social Security Administrator, State 
Board of Retirement, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr, Crane: Commissioner Ball has 
asked me to reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 6, 1967, concerning the termination of the 
State’s social security coverage agreement 
with respect to the services of employees of 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. You 
requested information as to whether termina- 
tion is because of recent legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of a 
retirement system for the Authority’s em- 
ployees and the earliest date the termination 
may be made effective. 

Subsection 218(d) of the Social Security 
Act (section 418 (d) (1), United States Code, 
Annotated) provides that no agreement with 
any State may be made applicable, elther in 
the original agreement or by any modifica- 
tion thereof, to services performed by em- 
ployees as members of any coverage group 
in positions covered by a retirement system 
either (A) on the date such agreement is 
made applicable to such coverage group, or 
(B) on the date of enactment of paragraph 
(2) of subsection 218(d). The agreement be- 
tween the State of Massachusetts and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was made applicable to the coverage group 
composed of employees of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority by a modification ex- 
cuted on April 19, 1954, Paragraph (2) of 
Subsection 218 (d) (1) of the Social Security 
Act was enacted on September 1, 1954. Be- 
cause the employees of the Authority were 
not in positions under a retirement system 
on either date the provision of subsection 
218(d) (1) of the act did not constitute a bar 
to the coverage of their services under the 
i sy social security coverage agree- 
ment, 

There is no provision in the act prohibit- 
ing the continuation of social security 


pressed 
with a retirement system after the State's 
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agreement has been made applicable to them. 
Consequently, even though the positions of 
the employees of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority may become impressed with 
a retirement system at a future date, their 
services will continue to be covered under the 
Massachusetts social security coverage agree- 
ment until such time as the coverage is 
terminated. A State’s coverage agreement 
may be terminated in its entirety or with 
respect to any coverage group only as pro- 
vided in subsection 218(g) of the act, 

Under subsection 218(g)(1) of the act, 
upon giving at least two years advance writ- 
ten notice to the Secretary, the State may 
terminate its agreement in its entirely or 
with respect to any coverage group effective 
at the end of a calendar quarter specified 
in the notice, provided the coverage to be 
terminated has been in effect for 5 years prior 
to the receipt of the notice. Therefore, since 
the coverage for the group composed of the 
employees of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority has been in effect since January 
1, 1954 (the effective date of Modification No. 
1 to the State’s agreement) we could, if the 
State wishes, consider your letter a notice of 
intention to terminate that group’s cover- 
age effective at the earliest possible date; 
i.e., at the end of the calendar quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1969. 

Under subsection 218 (g) (2) of the act, the 
Secretary may terminate the agreement in 
its entirety or with respect to any coverage 
group designated by him if he finds that the 
State has failed or is no longer legally able 
to comply substantially with any provision 
of its agreement or of section 218 of the act. 
Before the Secretary may terminate, he must 
give the State notice and an opportunity for 
a hearing. The termination would become ef- 
fective at any time deemed appropriate by 
the Secretary within 2 years from the date 
of his notice, unless prior to that time he 
finds that there no longer is any such failure 
or that the cause for such legal inability has 
been removed. When a political subdivision 
has been legally dissolved, or otherwise 
ceases to exist as an employer, the Secretary 
may make a finding of inability to comply 
and terminate upon request of the State, 
and a waiver by the State of the notice of 
hearing. In such cases the termination is ef- 
fective as of the date the entity ceased to 
exist. 

Once an agreement is terminated in its en- 
tirety, the State and the Secretary may not 
again enter into a social security coverage 
agreement. If the agreement is terminated 
with respect to the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority, the Secretary and the State may 
not thereafter modify the agreement to again 
make it applicable with respect to the cov- 
erage group composed of Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority employees. If the State 
wishes that we consider your letter as con- 
stituting the required written notice to the 
Secretary by the State, we would appreciate 
a letter to this effect over the signature of 
the appropriate State official. As indicated 
above, this would enable the State to termi- 
nate coverage of the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike Authority, effective as of the end of the 
calendar quarter ending September 30, 1969. 


Sincerely, 

Hun F. McKenna, 
Director, Bureau of Retirement and 
Survivors Insurance. 


EMPLOYEES OF TOLL ROADS, BRIDGES 
AND TUNNELS, STATE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 

Boston, Mass., October 26, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: As already you are aware, 
our Union vigorously supports and is grate- 
ful for your efforts to expedite transfer of 
employees of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
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Authority from the Federal Social Security 
System to the Massachusetts Contributory 
Retirement System. 

We are the duly certified exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining representative of those em- 
ployees. The pending transfer was initiated 
by us, and agreed to in collective bargaining 
with the Authority, after long and careful 
consideration of an exhaustive anaylsis of 
the respective benefits of the Federal and 
Massachusetts Systems made at the joint 
behest of the Authority and ourselves by 
Martin E. Segal Company, Incorporated, of 
New York and Boston, nationally known con- 
sultants on health, welfare, and pension 
programs. 

We are satisfied that the State’s “fringe 
benefit package’’—including pension and dis- 
ability benefits and life, medical, and hos- 
pitalization insurance—is in the aggregate 
more generous than that of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Furthermore, many of the Au- 
thority’s employees have already established 
under the Social Security Act retirement 
benefits which will supplement the State 
benefits available to them upon their transfer 
from the Federal to the State System. 

Chapter 597 of the Acts of 1967 was enacted 
by the General Court and signed by Governor 
Volpe expressly to make it possible for 
employees of the Turnpike Authority to join 
the State Retirement System. If I may say 
so, our Union takes equal credit with the 
Authorty for passage of that legislation; 
it was a common effort to which the Legis- 
lature and Governor responded quickly and 
willingly. 

We—and the employees we represent—will 
be adversely affected if the two-year wait- 
ing period provision in the Social Security 
Act is not amended so that the Turnpike 
Authority may be allowed to withdraw 
promptly from the Federal System and 
achieve the purpose of Chapter 597 by plac- 
ing its employees under the State System. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN A. MCGRATH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Teamsters Union Local 127. 


COTTON DISASTER IN THE 
SOUTHEAST 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, floods, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, and other na- 
tural disasters have dramatic impact. We 
are horrified at the damage which they 
wreak. Our sympathies are aroused, and 
we do those things which are necessary 
to relieve the suffering which has resulted 
from the disaster, and to assist the peo- 
ple of the region to recover from the 
economic damages which they have sus- 
tained. 

Similarly we are concerned about hun- 
ger and joblessness and the economic 
plight of urban people who cannot make 
it on their own. We do something about 
those people, and this is as it should be. 

I want you to think with me about a 
current natural disaster, less dramatic 
than tornado or earthquake but equally 
terrible in its economic consequences, 
which has befallen a large area of the 
South within the last few weeks. This 
disaster has extended from the Carolinas 
westward across Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee, and it has re- 
sulted in the threatened bankruptcy of 
thousands of farmers and other thou- 
sands of small merchants, ginners, and 
others who serve the cotton-growing 
community. 

And this is a disaster. Let no one look 
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upon it as anything less than a disaster, 
for it has resulted in a total crop loss in 
hundreds of counties throughout these 
States. 

Let me tell you what happened. 

It began, really, in 1966, when cotton 
yield fell 50 percent from 1965. 

The cotton farmers thus began the 
1967 season already saddled with debt 
and loss incurred in 1966. They began 
hopefully, however, and the cotton was 
planted. Late cold and other factors 
caused many of these farmers to plant 
the second, the third, and, in many in- 
stances, the fourth time before they could 
get a stand of cotton. As a result, the 
cotton began to mature late. 

Finally, an early freeze hit the cotton 
on two successive nights, and the crop, 
some of it almost ready to open, was 
ruined. To give you some idea of the ex- 
tent of the loss, I have recent figures 
from some North Alabama counties on 
the extent of the damage. In Lawrence 
County, which ginned 56,000 bales in 
1965, only 1,678 bales had been ginned at 
the end of last week, and I am told that 
the maximum estimate for the county is 
3,000 bales—a little more than 5 percent 
of 1966 production. In Limestone County, 
where 68,000 bales were ginned in 1965, 
they will be lucky if they reach 5,000 
bales for 1967. In Lauderdale County, 
where the 1965 ginning was 29,800 bales, 
a recent report said that 356 bales had 
been ginned, but that the county might 
reach 2,000 bales for the year. 

My own county, Madison, ginned 
74,000 bales in 1966. This year it may gin 
2,500 bales. 

I could go on from county to county 
and from State to State, reciting similar 
figures. I would like to note that 1966 was 
a bad year, and that production was low, 
so low that many farmers did not break 
even on that year. Now they face what 
amounts to an almost total loss. 

I have heard of 50-percent crop fail- 
ures, and our farmers have survived but 
this blow to cotton in the Southeast is 
almost unprecedented. 

It hits farmers the hardest, for they 
have worked this year only to end it 
heavily in debt and unable to finance 
themselves. But it strikes at the whole 
economy of the area, especially that seg- 
ment which we call agribusiness, the 
people who sell fertilizers, insecticides, 
farm equipment and so forth. They are 
creditors who cannot collect, and some of 
them face bankruptcy. Ginners are in an 
even worse predicament, with no cotton 
to gin, 

There are programs which will be of 
some assistance to the farm economy of 
the Southeast. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has moved into the situa- 
tion, and is beginning to process appli- 
cations for disaster loans to enable farm- 
ers to operate in 1968, The Small Busi- 
ness Administration has a program of 
low-interest loans which may help some 
ginners and other small business opera- 
tors affected by the crop failure. 

The truth is that these programs, while 
helpful, are not enough. is an 
emergency situation which calls for 
emergency action. 
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What is needed is long-term financing 
at low interest rates. These farmers have 
received a body blow, and they cannot 
recover in a single year. In addition, the 
laws provide safeguards for Farmers 
Home Administration loans and Small 
Business Administration loans which will 
prevent these agencies from making 
needed loans in some instances. Some of 
these people simply will not have the 
kind of collateral or the amount of col- 
lateral which these agencies must, under 
the law, require of them. 

I ask the Senators, all of them, to join 
with those of us who represent the States 
which have suffered this disaster, in 
thinking toward some adequate remedy 
for what could be the death blow for 
cotton farming in the Southeast. Already 
many young men are turning away from 
farm life as too hard and too uncertain 
to join the urban trend. Some of those 
who have elected to stick with agricul- 
ture must be wondering today if they 
have not taken the wrong course. 

I want to save the farm economy of my 
home county, my State and the South- 
east. I believe that all of us want to keep 
a strong and productive agriculture. I 
hope, within the next few days, to offer 
some proposals designed to assist in this 
present disaster and in other similar 
total failures which may strike in other 
areas and other crops in future years. 


MARINES NEED GEAR 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have heard numerous complaints from 
time to time about the frequent and 
sometimes tragic failure of the M-16 
automatic rifle to perform as it ought 
to perform; and we have heard numerous 
explanations and excuses by the Depart- 
ment of Defense about the M-16. But 
time after time here in the U.S. Senate 
and elsewhere in this land I have learned 
of specific instances where the M-16 
jammed, failed to fire properly, and was, 
therefore, in some measure responsible 
for the death of American fighting men 
in Vietnam. Now today in the morning 
mail I received a letter from a man in 
Indiana. This letter included a copy of a 
letter—a tragic letter in retrospect— 
from a Marine captain who recently was 
killed in Vietnam. The Marine was Capt. 
Milton G. Kelsey. Captain Kelsey was 
killed on November 13—just 3 days after 
he wrote this letter. He was killed while 
he served as pilot for Gen. Bruno Hoch- 
muth, who also was killed. 

Captain Kelsey wrote his uncle that 60 
percent of the choppers in his vicinity 
were grounded because of a shortage of 
parts. I repeat: A shortage of parts. As 
a matter of fact, the captain wrote 3 
days before his death, and I quote: 

We have about 60 per cent of our choppers 


down cuz we can’t get the parts to fix them. 
Kinda makes me sick to see them just sitting 
there. With the bad weather approaching us 
now we're also going to have problems navi- 
gating since the primary navigation system 
in a Marine chopper is called Tacan and we're 
all real short on parts to fix them. Guess we'll 
have to fly without them even tho it will 
make things more dangerous than they are 
already. I really can’t understand why we 
can’t get parts. 
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As a frequent critic of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam, Mr. 
President, I feel that I have a special 
obligation to make sure that I do every- 
thing which I can to assure that our 
troops in Vietnam have the best hard- 
ware possible under the circumstances. 
I have said this time and time again, I 
believe this is the duty of responsible 
opposition. 

So I want to ask at this time: What 
does the Johnson administration say to 
the family of Captain Kelsey and to the 
chopper pilots in Vietnam? Secretary 
McNamara spends an estimated $75 mil- 
lion a day in Vietnam to keep our war 
machine going and yet—apparently— 
this machine fails to deliver a satisfac- 
tory M-16 rifle or sufficient parts for the 
choppers. The Johnson administration 
speaks of the need for American soldiers 
in Vietnam but evidently fails again to 
deliver the goods in sufficient quantity 
and quality to do the job. First, the M-16 
rifle and now a shortage of parts for heli- 
copters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of Capt. Milton Kel- 
sey’s letter printed in the Recorp. I also 
ask to have a copy of ist Lt. M. P. Cher- 
venak’s letter about the M-16 rifle, as 
published in the Washington Post on 
October 29, 1967, be printed in the 
Recorp. And I ask, finally, that my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the U.S. Senate 
Armed Services Committee examine 
Captain Kelsey’s allegations with the 
utmost care and speed to make sure 
that the administration delivers the 
gear—and enough of it—to the men on 
the fighting line who need it. 

This matter of satisfactory military 
equipment is a matter which should not 
divide us in any way; and it is a matter 
in which I am sure all Americans are 
concerned. 

I have opposed our presence in Viet- 
nam for 3 years. 

I oppose it now. 

I have supported our fighting men for 
3 years in Vietnam. 

I support them now. 

I repeat: The United States should 
and must give its troops the armor, the 
bullets, the guns and the planes and 
choppers which they need. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. MARINE Corps, 
FLEET MARINE Force, VIETNAM, 
November 10, 1967. 

UncLe BILL AND AUNT Erteen: Guess it’s 
about time I got off my rear and get a letter 
off. Thanks much for the package. All arrived 
in good condition and the fudge was out- 
standing again. 

After I returned from Australia from 
R. & R., they put me to work again in short 
order. Lately we haven't been able to do 
much flying although the weather has really 
been clement. We have about 60% of our 
choppers down and we can’t get the parts 
to fix them. Kinda makes me sick to see them 
just sitting there. With the bad weather ap- 
proaching us now we're also going to have 
problems navigating since the primary navi- 
gation system in a Marine chopper is called 
Tacan, and we're all real short on parts to 
fix them. Guess we'll have to fly without 
them, even tho it will make things more 
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dangerous than they are already. I really 
can’t understand why we can’t get parts. 

We had a beauty of an accident here yes- 
terday. One of our own fighter bombers was 
returning to Da Nang from a mission up 
north. It seems he hadn’t dropped all his 
bombs where he was supposed to—one was 
hanging on which he didn’t know about and 
it fell as he flew over Phu Boi—a 500 pound- 
er, It really tore up the aircraft parking line 
and wrecked one chopper. Somehow no one 
was hurt, but there sure could have been lots 
hurt. I pity the poor pilot when they get 
hold of him. 

We had one of our pilots shot down on 
Sunday over by Laos, with we think a 37mm 
Anti-Air gun which has a range of 20,000 ft.! 
He managed to put it down safely and the 
crew all got out unscratched. It went down 
in such an unsecure area (50 yds. from 
Laos!) that we had to get in some bombers 
and blow it up. 

Haven’t heard much for details as to 
when and if I go down to Da Nang to fly 
Gen. Cushman. It would be boring as I hate 
flying VIP’s (more trouble than they’re worth 
and sometimes very unreasonable) but it 
would be pretty safe. 

Guess that’s about it for now. Thanks 
again for the box of goodies. 

MILT. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 29, 1967] 
THE M-16 IN COMBAT 


I am a Marine first lieutenant and have 
been serving in a rifle company in Vietnam 
since the 15th of May. Ever since my arrival, 
immediately following the battle of Hill 881, 
one controversy has loomed above all else 
that of the M-16 rifle. I feel that it is my duty 
and responsibility to report the truth about 
this rifle as I have seen it. My conscience will 
not let me rest any longer. 

The idea of a lightweight, automatic weap- 
on is a fine idea and I do not categorically 
reject the M-16 rifle as being useless. I do 
believe, however, that there is a basic me- 
chanical deficiency within the weapon which 
causes a failure to extract. This failure to 
extract a spent casing from the chamber al- 
lows another round to be fed in behind the 
unextracted casing causing the rifle to jam. 
When this occurs, a cleaning rod and precious 
seconds are needed to clear the chamber. A 
Marine in a firefight does not have those 
precious seconds. 

We are constantly told that improper 
cleaning and unfamiliarity with the weapon 
cause any malfunction which may occur. Any 
rifle that requires cleaning to the degree they 
speak of has no place as a combat weapon. 

I believe that the cold, hard facts about 
the M-16 are clouded over by a fabrication 
of the truth for political and financial con- 
siderations. I have seen too many Marines 
hiding behind a paddy dike trying to clear 
their rifles to accept these explanations any 
longer. 

Our battalion has fired these rifles on nu- 
merous occasions, aboard the ship and in the 
field, to try and find a solution for this prob- 
lem. All rifles were cleaned and inspected 
prior to these tests. Having supervised sev- 
eral of these tests, I will swear to the fact 
that at least 25 to 40 per cent of the rifes 
malfunctioned at least once under these opti- 
mum conditions. 

During a recent firefight on the 21st of 
July, no fewer than 40 men in my company 
reported to me that their rifles had malfunc- 
tioned because of failures to extract. Because 
of these inoperative rifles, we were severely 
hampered in our efforts to extract a platoon 
which had been pinned down. Lack of suffi- 
cient firepower also caused us great difficulty 
in getting our casualties out. Having 40 rifles 
malfunction in any rifle company is a serious 
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matter, and in an understrengthened com- 
pany such as ours, the gravity of the situa- 
tion is greatly increased. 

This problem is increasing in its serious- 
ness and I know that it is the major morale 
problem in the company. Unfortunately, all 
our complaints and the results of our tests 
never seem to reach willing ears. I do not 
mean for this letter to be a slap at my bat- 
talion, the Marine Corps, the Colt Manufac- 
turing Co., the Defense Department or any- 
one else concerned. It is written out of con- 
cern for the safety of the men in my com- 
pany and of the great morale problem that 
the M-16 causes. I will stand and stake my 
reputation on the fact that we have had men 
wounded and perhaps killed because of in- 
operative rifles. The men in the company 
have absolutely no confidence in the weapon 
they carry, and yet, they will be asked to go 
on another operation in the very near future 
carrying this very same weapon. Word will 
come down from higher up, however, stating 
that no one will take a negative attitude 
about the M-16, nor will they speak of the 
weapon in a derogatory manner to any news- 
man. 

I can only hope that men such as yourself, 
who are in a position to do something, will 
do something. The search for truth is para- 
mount in all of us, and I ask you to look into 
this problem and search for the truth there, 
I will stand behind every word that I have 
written. I think that this problem has been 
overlooked too long and too many attempts 
have been made to gloss over a situation that 
endangers the lives of men. 

M. P. CHERVENAK, 
Executive Officer, Hotel Company, 2d 
Battalion, 3d Marine, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 
SOUTH VIETNAM, 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, during October 1967, a total of 
3,777 crime index offenses were reported 
in the District of Columbia. This was an 
increase of 867 offenses, or 29.8 percent, 
over October 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment statistics concerning this rise in 
crime. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
OCTOBER 1967 


During October 1967, a total of 3,777 Crime 
Index Offenses were reported in the District, 
an increase of 867 offenses or 29.8% from 
October 1966. 

During the month increases occurred in 
the classifications of Homicide, up 8 offenses 
or 61.5%; Rape, up 4 offenses or 44.4%; 
Robbery, up 153 offenses or 42.5 ; House- 
breaking, up 364 offenses or 36.5%; Larceny 
($50 & Over), up 229 offenses or 43.8%; and 
Auto Theft, up 121 offenses or 16.4%. 

A decrease occurred in the classification of 
Aggravated Assault, down 12 offenses or 4.5%, 

The increases for this month brought the 
trend of Crime Index Offenses (total offenses 
for the past twelve months) to 37,364, an in- 
crease of 9,451 offenses or 33.8% from the 
trend of October 1966, and an increase of 
278.6% from the low point of April 1957. 

Clearance of Crime Index Offenses for the 
twelve month period ending with October 
1967, were down to 24.6% as compared with 
27.1% for the twelve month period ending 
with October 1966. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 
CRIME INDEX OFFENSES, OCTOBER 1967 


November 22, 1967 


October Change Cumulative to date 
Classification Percent Total 12 months 
1966 1967 Amount Percent Bis yal Epe roir change ending October 1967 
1967 1 
13 21 +8 +61.5 46 61 +32.6 172 
9 13 +4 +44.4 46 59 +28.3 163 
360 513 +153 +42.5 1,378 1,938 +40.6 5, 463 
269 257 —12 —4.5 1,216 1, 148 —5.6 3, 169 
997 1,361 +364 +36.5 3.857 4.829 +25.2 13,761 
523 752 +229 +43.8 1,942 2, 563 +32.0 6,549 
739 860 -+121 +16.4 „699 3,170 +17.5 8, 065 
2,910 3,777 —867 +29, 8 11, 184 13, 768 +23.1 37,342 
CRIME INDEX OFFENSES REPORTED 
October Change October Change 
Precinct Precinct 
1966 1967 Amount Percent 1966 1967 Amount Percent 
214 218 +4 +1.9 463 165 +55. 4 
344 378 +34 +9.9 469 +125 +36.3 
289 323 +34 +11.8 197 -+55 -+38.7 
46 101 +55 +119. 6 364 +78 +27.3 
201 183 —18 —8.9 340 +172 +102. 4 
131 163 +32 +24.4 2 —3 60. 0 
8 155 743 +57. 3,777 +867 +29.8 
287 386 +99 +34. zi 
CRIME INDEX OFFENSES REPORTED, OCTOBER 1967 
Criminal Rob- Aggravated House- Larceny Auto riminal Rob- Aggravated House- Larceny Auto 
Precinct Total homi- Rape bery assault breaking ($50and theft Precinct Total homi- bery assault breaking ($50and theft 
cide over) cide over) 
. 35 11 33 95 44 55 109 
378 9 2 43 101 73 83 55 144 
323 1 Ses ae 12 95 150 39 34 51 
1 18 5 30 23 24 72 57 
183 1 tf 7 62 23 43 17 120 
1 23 4 63 30 43 1 
55 1 * 2 8 2¹ 11 16 —̃ͤ — — — — aPC — 
135 1 5 3 36 26 752 860 
386 4 2 60 40 169 50 61 


PROHIBITION OF GAMBLING ACTIV- 
ITIES BY BANKS AND SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Presiding Officer to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on H.R. 10595. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 10595) to prohibit cer- 
tain banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations from fostering or participating in 
gambling activities and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. HIcKENLOOPER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF THE 
EMERGENCY PROVISIONS OF THE 
URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 


message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 859. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Joint Resolution 
859, extending for 1 year the emergency 
provisions of the urban mass transpor- 
tation program, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 859). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 859) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withont 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 51, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until next 
Monday, November 27, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, November 27, 
1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 22, 1967: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 
Arthur Christopher, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge of the Dis- 
tric of Columbia court of general sessions for 
the term of 10 years. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 4(a) 
of Public Law 592, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, the following- 
named person for appointment as a member 
of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency: 
Alfred P. Love, to fill the unexpired term of 
Richard R. Atkinson, resigned, whose term 
expires March 8, 1968. 


November 22, 1967 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 
good: for His mercy endureth forever — 
Psalm 106: 1. 

Eternal God, our Father, creator of 
the world and the ruler of men, on this 
Thanksgiving Eve we come to Thee with 
humble and grateful hearts. Thou hast 
been wonderfully good to us, Thy pres- 
ence has guided us, Thy power has made 
us strong, and Thy providence has sur- 
rounded us all our days. We pray that 
Thou wouldst make us ever mindful of 
Thy spirit, ever eager to do Thy will, and 
ever grateful for Thy goodness. 

We thank Thee for our country—for 
the freedom we enjoy, for the rights 
which are ours, and for the future which 
beckons us to higher aspirations. We 
thank Thee for those who fight that the 
flag of freedom may fly gloriously in this 
day. Bless them with courage and 
strength and give them to know that we 
are with them and that they do not 
struggle alone. 

We thank Thee for our homes and for 
the love and understanding they provide 
for us. Keep us from being impatient, 
impersonal, and impertinent. Make our 
hearts happy, our words good, and our 
hands ready to help. By Thy spirit may 
we be kind to those we love. 

Accept our gratitude and make us 
worthy of Thy blessings; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13606) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for military construction 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 3, 10, 11, and 12 to the fore- 
going bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10805) entitled “An act to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
DrekseEn, and Mr. Hruska to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House on 
@ point of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there was an 
article in this morning’s Washington 
Post by Mr. Drew Pearson, discussing 
the devaluation of the pound. I would 
like to read just the part that pertains 
to me. On page B-11 of the Washington 
“Merry-Go-Round,” Mr. Pearson says: 

Factor No. 4—The life of the Export-Im- 
port Bank is jeopardized by the hamstring- 
ing amendments of Representative Paul 
Fino (R.-N.Y.) one of the few Italian-Amer- 
ican undesirables in Congress. He would 
cramp the power of the executive to make 
loans, by delegating much of the power 
to Congress. It’s another isolationist move 
similar to the Hoover crackdown on trade 
which contributed to the great depression. 


Mr. Pearson—and I am sure that the 
English Government will be duly grate- 
ful—blames the devaluation of the 
pound on the Republican Party right 
here in the United States. 

Among the factors which menace in- 
ternational financial stability, Mr. Pear- 
son says, is the jeopardy in which the 
Export-Import Bank has been placed 
by the—and I quote — hamstring 
amendments of Representative PAUL A. 
FINO.“ Evidently Mr. Pearson has not 
been down to the Export-Import Bank 
recently; if their affluence and whole- 
sale loanmaking constitutes a state of 
jeopardy, I wish my financial affairs 
were so jeopardized. 

But I am not rising today to argue 
with Mr. Pearson’s conceptions of in- 
ternational finance. Frankly, I doubt 
that he knows enough to sign a traveler’s 
check in the right place, but that is not 
the point I wish to make. 

In referring to me, Mr. Pearson said 
that I was—and I quote“ one of the few 
Italian American undesirables in Con- 
gress.” Now it is possible to interpret 
this sentence two ways. He may have 
meant that of the Italo-American Mem- 
bers of Congress, I am one of the few 
whom he deems undesirable. On the other 
hand, he may have meant that I am one 
of the few—and there are 14 of us— 
“Italian American undesirables in Con- 
gress.” Construed this latter way, Mr. 
Pearson has uttered what is legally 
known as a group libel, a defamatory 
reference to Italian Americans as un- 
desirables. 

Whatever interpretation you put on 
Mr. Pearson’s remarks, it is obvious that 
he indulged his desire to make a gratui- 
tous anti-Italian slur. If he does not like 
me or my politics, nothing requires him 
to refer to Italian American undesir- 
ables. I suggest that he knew full well 
what he was doing, however, and that 
his phrase was carefully put together to 
insult Italian Americans. 

I do not believe in tit for tat, so I am 
not going to call Mr. Pearson an Anglo- 
Saxon undesirable. I recognize that his 
personal offensiveness transcends ethnic 
origins. He is a unique species of vermin, 
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parading as a liberal and yet indulging 
in ethnic and many other varieties of 
smear. 

As I am sure the Members of this 
House are aware, Mr. Pearson operates 
a manure and fertilizer sales operation 
in nearby Maryland. He delights in this, 
realizing that his reputation as a peddler 
of dirt is thus increased. 

May I suggest, however, that this 
manure serves a more spiritual purpose 
for Mr. Pearson? By his daily proximity 
to it, Mr. Pearson keeps up his journal- 
istic metabolism. I am sure that he has 
received many an inspiration for a col- 
umn downwind from his manure bins. 
Perhaps this is the reason why many 
Members of this House have been known 
to say of Mr. Pearson—and I will say it 
today—that he has an offensive odor. He 
smells of his product. 


SPEAKER JOHN McCORMACK— 
ARCHITECT OF THE DECADE OF 
DECISION FOR AMERICA 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCIN SKI. Mr. Speaker, 2,000 
years ago a philosopher said, “Difficul- 
ties are things that show what men are.” 

In the past few weeks we have 
watched and read and heard with 
amazement rumors of a move to replace 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. I think it high time this House 
takes a moment or two to review the 
brilliant record of our Speaker since he 
assumed the office on January 10, 1962, 
and why America needs his confirmed 
leadership as Speaker of the House. 

The bills that have passed the House 
of Representatives under Speaker Mc- 
Cormack’s active, progressive, and in- 
spiring leadership are the core of what I 
believe history will record as the decade 
of decision for America, both in foreign 
policy and domestic programs at home. 

With Speaker McCormack at the 
helm, the Congress has written legisla- 
tion unprecedented in our history, un- 
dreamed of even 10 short years ago, and 
undeniable in its awesome impact on 
American history. 

Those of us who have served under 
Speaker McCormack’s leadership are 
proud to have been part of this legis- 
lative miracle. 

Critics may carp and journalists may 
cant, but we who were here writing this 
legislation know what happened. 

JOHN McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
ranks with the foremost Speakers of our 
history. His is the guiding force, his the 
hand that molds, his the words that en- 
courage, challenge, and persuade an 
overwhelming majority of his colleagues 
to support this farsighted legislation. 

JoHN McCormack has established a 
benchmark of excellence that will chal- 
lenge any man who follows him in this 
enormously trying position. 

He is a Speaker, not only for his politi- 
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cal party, or his President, but for all of 
us and for the entire Nation. For more 
than 40 years he has served this House 
proudly and with distinction rarely 
equaled, and never surpassed, by the hun- 
dreds of men and women who labored 
here before we arrived on the scene. 

Speaker McCormack deserved the hon- 
or bestowed on him by the 87th Congress 
when he was elected Speaker. He deserves 
it more today, having worked so tirelessly 
to render exceptional service to all Amer- 
icans. 

The bills we have passed, the prece- 
dents shattered, the vision of the future 
we have shared with America and the 
world are, in large measure, the work of 
Speaker JohN MCCORMACK. 

I am proud to have served with him in 
this House in these tumulous, exciting 
years, And I believe the overwhelming 
majority of our countrymen, in their wis- 
dom, share the view that Speaker Mc- 
Cormack is a man who has never hesi- 
tated to put America first, and ambition 
second. 

It is an honor to remind our critics of 
some of the bills we have enacted in the 
past 6 years under the leadership of 
Speaker McCormack. In these years, the 
Congress has enacted programs that 
reach to every corner of the globe. 

Congress made major revisions in the 
immigration laws; it tackled the problem 
of the low-income families with the far- 
reaching war on poverty; it recognized 
the need for training of the unemployed 
with the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. It boosted the national 
economy with one of the largest tax re- 
ductions in history, and enacted the 
Trade Expansion Act to seek foreign 
markets abroad for the products of our 
industrial genius. 

We improved the administration of 
our Government with the creation of the 
Cabinet offices of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Department of Transportation. 

Special attention has been given to the 
problems of the elderly by adoption of 
the medicare program, the first of its 
kind in this Nation for providing low- 
cost medical assistance for persons under 
the social security system. 

Education has received perhaps the 
greatest attention it has ever been paid 
with the enactment of legislation rang- 
ing from the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Teachers Corps, the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, the 
cold war GI bill, and the Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities and Community Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act. 

The only legislation in the field of civil 
rights to be adopted since the Civil War 
pe approved by Congress in 1964 and 

Following my remarks is a partial list, 
by Congress, of some of the more im- 
portant landmark measures adopted by 
a concerned, active House of Repre- 
sentatives under the leadership and 
counsel of Speaker JOHN McCormack. 

To those who ask where is the leader- 
ship in the House, I say it is indelibly in- 
scribed across the exacting pages of John 
McCormack’s record. I doubt if these 
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historic bills could have been enacted 
without his leadership. 

That dynamic leadership continues to 
be evident to this day. We need only 
look to his spectacular leadership in 
nursing through the House a poverty bill 
no one expected to survive. 

Those who criticize Speaker McCor- 
mack disclose a woeful lack of under- 
standing for our complex system of rep- 
resentative government. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack must deal with 434 of his col- 
leagues of varying political views; with 
diverse interests reflecting the needs of 
their respective districts; and with the 
same mandate from their constituencies 
enjoyed by the Speaker himself. 

In my judgment, his nobility of fair- 
ness has made him a leader without 
precedence. 

Following is a partial list of the honor 
roll of Speaker McCormacx’s leadership: 
FIRST SESSION OF 90TH CONGRESS 

1. Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
(House passage). 

2. Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act (House passage). 

3. Social Security Amendments of 1967 
(House passage). 

4. Public Broadcast Act of 1967. 

5. Congressional Redistricting Standards. 

6. Reauthorization of the war on poverty. 

7. District of Columbia reorganization. 

8. Commission on obscenity and Pornog- 


raphy. 

9. The college work study program. 

10, Reauthorization of the Teacher Corps. 

11, Library Services and Construction Act 
Amendments. 

12. Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1967. 

13. Older American Act Amendments of 
1967. 

14. Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments. 

15. Adult basic education reauthorization. 

16. Impact of imports on American indus- 
tries and labor (House passage). 

17. Fair Labor Standards Foreign Trade 
Act (House passage). 

18. Postal rate increase and Federal em- 
ployee pay raise. 

19. Mental Retardation Amendments of 
1967. 

20. Federal Meat Inspection Act (House 
passage). 

21. The rat extermination program. 

22. The Antiriot Act (House passage). 

23. Penalties for interfering with civil 
rights programs (House passage). 

24. Reserve Forces Bill of Rights and Vitali- 
zation Act. 

25. Armed Forces Dependents’ Allowances 
for Schooling Act (House passage). 

26. Armed services disability severance pay 
(House passage). 

27. Milk program for the Armed Forces 
and veterans’ hospitals. 

28. Armed Forces, Uniformed Services Pay 
Act of 1967 (House passage). 
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1, Immigration law changes abolishing the 
national origin quota system. 

2. Creating a Cabinet Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

3. Creating a Cabinet Department of 
Transportation. 

4. Authorizing medicare under the Social 
Security Administration. 

5. The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

6. The model cities program. 

7. The cold war GI bill of rights. 

8. Establishing the Administration on the 
Aging. 

9. The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities. 
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11. Cigarette package labeling. 

12. Automobile safety standards. 

13. The Highway Safety Act. 

14. The Highway Beautification Act. 

15. Bank deposit insurance increase. 

16. Reduction in excise taxes. 

17. Social security benefits for persons over 
72 years, not previously covered. 

18. An extension of the Federal Airport 
Assistance Act. 

19. Increases in the minimum wage for 
work conducted in interstate commerce, 
Ar Emergency food assistance program to 

a. 

21. Authorization to distribute books and 

other material to handicapped persons. 
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1, Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

2. Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

8. Health Professions Assistance Act of 1963. 

4, Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
8 Mental Health Centers Construction 

5. The Clean Air Act. 

6, Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

7. The Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

8. The Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

9. Universal military training extension. 

10. Tax reduction. 

11. The Nurse Training Act of 1964. 

12. Earthquake disaster relief to Alaska. 

THE 87TH CONGRESS 

p x Manpower Development and Training 

ot. 

2. Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

8. Poll tax constitutional amendment. 

4. Senior Citizen Housing Act. 

5. Mass Transit Loan Act—2-year exten- 
sion. 

6. Repeal of transportation tax. 

7. Air Pollution Control Act extension. 

8. Migratory Labor Act of 1962. 

9. Berlin resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress to assist West Berlin. 

10. President’s defense discretionary au- 
thority to call military Reserve Forces. 

11. Alliance for Progress foreign aid pro- 


gram. 
12, Cuban Refugee Act of 1962. 
13. Public Works Coordination and Acceler- 
ation Act of 1962. 
14. Public Welfare Amendments of 1962. 
15, Disaster Tax Relief. 
16. Educational Television Assistance Act. 
17. School Lunch Revision Act, 
18. Pensions for self-employed persons. 
19. Veterans’ disability increases. 
20. Federal pay raise and pension increase. 
21. War Claims Act of 1962. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN McCORMACK 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Puctn- 
SKI] on the very fine statement that he 
has made with reference to one of the 
great men of our country. I have had the 
pleasure and the privilege of working 
with the Speaker in the passage of legis- 
lation in positions of leadership and also 
of working with him since I first came 
here over a quarter of a century ago. I 
know of no man more dedicated to this 
House and to this country than JOHN 
McCormack. Nor do I know of any man 
more effective in leadership than the 
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Speaker of this body. When I read some 
of these carping critics say that he has 
no contact with and does not commu- 
nicate with Members of this body, I think 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth. There is no Member of this body 
on either side of the aisle that JOHN 
McCormack cannot pick up the phone 
and talk to as a friend. There is no Demo- 
cratic Member, regardless of the dif- 
ference in political or economic phi- 
losophy, with whom he does not have the 
closest relationship. 

I am proud indeed to have been 
actively associated with him. I reiterate 
the statement made here last week by the 
distinguished majority leader, the Honor- 
able Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma, who 
gives great leadership in this body. Inci- 
dentally, I commend Mr. ALBERT on the 
wonderful speech he made in Atlanta, 
Ga., last evening. I wish to reiterate the 
statement he made here last week in 
saying that his candidate for the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as long 
as he has anything to say about it will be 
JOHN MCCORMACK. 


A THANKSGIVING TRIBUTE TO 
JOHN McCORMACK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleagues have 
somewhat preempted me by getting rec- 
ognized ahead of me. I had hoped to be 
the first today to compliment our great 
Speaker upon the magnificent record he 
has made in the House. At this time I 
want to extend on my own behalf and 
on the behalf of all the Members of the 
House our best wishes to the greatest 
living legislator for a happy Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
let me reiterate and reemphasize that we 
on our side of the aisle join with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma in wishing 
for the Speaker a most happy and en- 
joyable Thanksgiving weekend. I do not 
think we can go quite as far as to say 
that the Speaker is our candidate for 
Speaker, but let me assure you that we 
join with all of you on your side of the 
aisle in saying that JOHN MCCORMACK is 
one of the finest gentlemen who has ever 
served in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has our ad- 
miration and affection. We hope and 
trust that he continues this fine record 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives as long as the people from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts want him 
to continue to serve. Outside of the 
speakership, we hope that service will 
be indefinite. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, whether we 
measure the record of the distinguished 
Presiding Officer of this House of Rep- 
resentatives in terms of legislative ac- 
complishments or on any other basis, we 
still know and appreciate him as one of 
the greatest Speakers of all time and as 
one of God’s noblemen. No legislature 
body of national importance in the his- 
tory of any country has produced more 
far-reaching legislation, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has pointed out, than 
has been produced in this House under 
the leadership of the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts, JoHN 
McCormack. 
Mr. Speaker, if we measured our 


Speaker by the yardstick of humanitari- 
anism we would have to say that he is 
one of the kindest, most considerate men 
who ever lived. If we judged him by his 
conduct, both in public and in private 
life, we would all say that he is a prac- 
ticing Christian and man of God. 

Mr. Speaker, after wishing the best 
of the Thanksgiving season to the 
Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, I also de- 
sire to wish the best for all my colleagues 
who have worked so patiently and so 
hard with us through the hard and dif- 
ficult months behind us. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us, as Members of 
the House of Representatives realize and 
know that we are constantly in debate. 
Democrat against Republican, and liberal 
against conservative, trying by that 
means to determine the proper policy 
and the wisest course we should pursue 
in the development of a legislative pro- 
gram to improve the lot and better the 
lives of the American people. 

However, there is one thing concern- 
ing which we never have need to de- 
bate, nor find it necessary to dispute— 
that is our unanimous and mutual de- 
votion, love, and loyalty to this, the 
greatest republic mankind has ever 
known, the greatest democracy ever 
existing in the annals of the ages. In my 
judgment, William Jennings Bryan 
eloquently described it, when he said: 

Behold a Republic increasing in wealth, 
in strength, in influence, solving the prob- 
lems of civilization and hastening the com- 
ing of a universal brotherhood—a Republic 
whose history like the path of the just “is 
as a shining light that shineth more and 
more into the perfect day.” 


Mr. Speaker, we have on this 
Thanksgiving Day every good reason to 
thank the Father and Creator of all for 
the rich privilege of being citizens of 
such a Republic. No man in all the 
world has the opportunities, the free- 
dom, the liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness as does the citizen of the 
United States of America. This 
Thanksgiving Day, in our prayers, we 
should thank God that the pioneers in 
the Colonies, so long ago, preserved and 
passed on to us a spiritual and religious 
heritage through which we know that 
there is a just God who presides over 
the fate of nations and the destiny of 
mankind. We should thank our Father 
in Heaven that we are not bereft of be- 
lief in a divine Creator which is the 
unfortunate fate of the subjects of a 
Communist state. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Thanksgiving, we must be grateful to 
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our Nation’s forefathers who had the 
courage to fight and to die for indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom, for the es- 
tablishment of a government founded 
and existing upon the broad base of the 
people's will. In my judgment, as long 
as the American people cling to those 
ideals, and preserve them in the hearts 
of the Nation, domestic wolves of dis- 
cord nor foreign foes will ever prevail 
against this great Republic—the United 
States of America. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 15, Ambassador Goldberg made a 
strong speech at a meeting of the U.N. 
Security Council on the Middle East situ- 
ation. In this address Ambassador Gold- 
berg reviewed our efforts to achieve 
peace, efforts which began even before 
the outbreak of hostilities last June. He 
set forth specific proposals which we 
hope, if adopted, will lead to a just and 
lasting peace between Israel and her 
neighbors. Because of the importance of 
the Goldberg speech, I have requested 
unanimous consent for it to be printed in 
the Recorp. I hope that every Member 
of the Congress will read this statement, 
which follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE East BY AMBASSA- 
DOR ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG IN THE UN. SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL, NOVEMBER 15, 1967 


Inasmuch as the United States has tabled 
a resolution in this Council and since sev- 
eral delegations have commented on our 
resolution, it is only appropriate that I now 
reply to these comments. 

More than six months ago, even before 
the fighting began last June, some govern- 
ments represented in this Council, includ- 
ing my own, sought to avert the war and to 
begin to seek new ways to open at long last 
a road towards real, stable, enduring peace 
in that region which has known no peace— 
genuine peace—for a generation. 

Mr. President, in this connection, there is 
one point of fact which must be set straight, 
as a result of comments that have been made 
in our present series of meetings. There have 
been truly Orwellian efforts by the Com- 
munist members on this Council to rewrite 
history. And it is exceedingly ironic that 
those who charge the United States with 
delay have been from the very beginnings 
of this conflict the prime instruments of 
delay in our proceedings and of effective 
Security Council action. 

A charge like this was made on the 18th 
of November by my friend, the distinguished 
representative of Bulgaria, Ambassador Ta- 
rabanov. He said that the responsibility for 
delay in dealing with the matter before the 
conflict rests on governments, presumably 
including my own, because it was they“ 
now I quote him— who did not want to act 
in the matter.” 

Mr. President, how this can be said by 
my distinguished colleague is beyond me. 
It was he at the height of the crisis who 
said on May 24 when we in this Council 
pleaded the need for action—urgent action— 
that this would be—and I quote him—‘“an 
exercise in futility”. And then the Repre- 
sentative of Bulgaria went so far as to tell 
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this Council that—and I quote him again— 
“we are not available for consultations on 
this draft resolution or on an else that 
may be planned.” That’s the end of the 
quotation. 

Similar efforts were made by the Soviet 
Representative who in a phrase well-remem- 
bered in this Council said that we were at- 
tempting to dramatize the situation. 

The efforts of the United States throughout 
this crisis have been to prevent the conflict 
before it started, and after the conflict com- 
menced, to bring it to a speedy end and to 
start the process of making peace in the area. 
I have only to refer you to the resolution 
offered by the United States on the Ist of 
June in which we proposed that—and I read: 

“Noting that the Secretary General has in 
his report expressed the view that “a peace- 
ful outcome to the present crisis will depend 
upon a breathing spell which will allow 
tension to subside from its present explosive 
level”, and that he therefore urged “all the 
parties concerned to exercise special restraint, 
to forego belligerence and to avoid all other 
actions which could increase tension, to allow 
the Council to deal with the underlying 
causes of the present crisis and to seek 
solutions,” 

“1, Calls on all the parties concerned as a 
first step to comply with the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s appeal, 

2. Encourages the immediate pursuit of 
international diplomacy in the interests of 
pacifying the situation and seeking reason- 
able, peaceful and just solutions, 

“3, Decides to keep the issue under urgent 
and continuous review so that the Council 
may determine what further steps it might 
take in the exercise of its responsibilities for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

That resolution foundered on the opposi- 
tion of those who now seek to ascribe re- 
sponsibility for delay to others, And every 
member of this Council knows that when 
the conflict broke out on June 5 it was the 
United States along with some other mem- 
bers of the Council which were the principal 
proponents, initiators and supporters of ac- 
tion by this Council calling for an immediate 
cease-fire. Here, too, Mr. President, it was 
the opposition of certain members which 
made it impossible for the Council to act 
urgently and without debate in the interest 
of peace and stopping the fighting before it 
developed as it subsequently did. 

Now, there were two opportunities before 
the Council at that time. One arose from an 
initiative by the Governments of Canada and 
Denmark, and that was to send a special 
representative to the area. And the other 
arose from the resolution that we offered. 

I ask you, the members of the Council, 
to think of where we would be today had 
it, the Council, endorsed proposals made by 
Canada and Denmark, supported by the 
United States, in the interest of accelerating 
the peace-making process, We could have 
had a UN representative in the area since 
last June, working on the complicated task 
of restoring peace. Several precious months 
have been lost, and the question recurs— 
How much more time is to be wasted arguing 
over rhetoric when what is needed is recon- 
ciliation? 

While there have been rumors spread in 
the corridors that the United States is now 
seeking delay, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. We have sought immediate action 
throughout, we seek immediate action today, 
and I mean action not words. 

Mr. President, these are the facts. What we 
need is a truce in the Security Council 
against recrimination. And let us have an 
end to this ceaselessly repeated use of old 
and discredited charges to sow new hostility. 
As far as we are concerned, let there be no 
more delay. Let there be no more attempts 
to pervert this Council, this instrument of 
peace, into a center of defamation and in- 
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cendiary charges. For such abuse of the 
United Nations instrumentalities simply 
compounds the difficulties of the peace- 
making process which are already formidable 
enough. 

I do not intend in this spirit to make any 
detailed reply, for example, to the statement 
made by the distinguished Representative 
of Syria, I have previously had occasion in 
this Council to state that the internal affairs 
of the United States, its leaders and its poli- 
cies, are not the subject of legitimate com- 
ment by representatives in this Council. In 
no statement made by the United States dur- 
ing the many meetings of the past few 
months have we ever ever commented on 
any utterances made by the leaders of Syria 
or attempted to characterize those utter- 
ances as has been done by the Representative 
of Syria with respect today to the political 
leaders of the United States. I do not intend 
to depart from this practice despite the prov- 
ocation which has been offered. It is a le- 
gitimate matter of discussion in this Coun- 
cil to deal with the substance of the problem 
before us. A statement has been made by the 
Representative of Syria that the United 
States has been inconsistent in its positions 
with respect to the Middle East crisis. I have 
before me, Mr. President, a document which 
I shall make available to you, to the mem- 
bers of the Council, and to the representa- 
tives of the parties immediately concerned, 
containing every policy statement made by 
the United States since this crisis first broke 
out, before the conflict, during the Security 
Council considerations, and up to the present 
time. I am content to rest on the record of 
our statements which demonstrates that our 
statements have been consistent throughout. 
We adhere to the statements that have been 
made; we do not depart from them. 

Illustrative of the double standard which 
the Representative of Syria applies in his 
discussion of the grave issues before us, is 
his reference to the arms situation. It is 
interesting that on commenting upon a re- 
cent decision of our Government to meet 
prior commitments with respect to military 
armaments, he does not refer to the fact that 
our decision was designed to meet commit- 
ments not only to the State of Israel but to 
several Arab countries. Nor does he talk 
about the outpouring of military armaments 
to the countries of the Middle East, includ- 
ing Syria, which has gone on for years and 
which continues to this day. If the Repre- 
sentative of Syria is genuinely interested in 
seeking limits placed on the wasteful and 
dangerous arms race, which has gone on in 
the Middle East for years, one would have 
expected him to express support for the idea 
contained in the draft resolution we have 
placed before the Council, which calls upon 
the Council to consider the necessity for 
limiting the wasteful and destructive arms 
race in the area. No such word of support 
was forthcoming. 

Now, Mr. President, we don’t need words 
of the character that have been uttered. The 
words that are now needed are words that 
clearly point to practical action for a just 
and durable peace that shall be fair and 
equitable to all parties. It is for such a peace 
that my delegation, despite all difficulties, 
continues to strive. 

To this end, last month while the non- 
permanent members of the Council were ac- 
tively seeking an acceptable formula for ac- 
tion by this Council, my delegation at the 
specific request of some of the parties con- 
cerned, deferred to their efforts. When their 
efforts did not succeed, you, Mr. President, 
quite appropriately in your capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, and with the 
agreement of the non-permanent members, 
turned to the permanent members of the 
Council to ask that they join fully and ac- 
tively in the search. My delegation responded 
promptly to your call, and as soon as pos- 
sible formulated its concept of appropriate 
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and attainable Council action. And we so 
reported to you, Sir. On an urgent basis we 
likewise proceeded to discuss our concept 
with other members, permanent and non- 
permanent, and with the parties on both 
sides. We were guided throughout by certain 
axioms of negotiation—axioms which 
stemmed in part from the unanimous view 
that the Council should act under Chapter 
VI of the Charter. 

First, only the parties themselves through 
mutual accommodation and compromise and 
peaceful means of their own choice, can 
make peace. An imposed peace, whether im- 
posed by one side on the other or on both 
sides by any outside authority, including 
this Council, cannot endure. 

Second, members of this Council, both 
individually and collectively, by virtue of 
their very great influence, individual or 
combined, and by virtue of the Council’s re- 
sponsibility under the Charter, can and must 
assist the process of accommodation between 
the parties. 

Third, to serve this purpose, the Council 
must find a formula which will not prejudice 
the known positions of the parties of either 
side and which will not preclude the accept- 
ance by either side of the assistance, en- 
couragement, help and guidance the United 
Nations can properly offer. 

Fourth, to arrive at such a formulation, it 
is essential that consultations be held with 
the parties on both sides, as well as with the 
members of the Council. 

The process of consultations we had initi- 
ated had not run its course when the re- 
quest for the convening of the Council made 
it necessary to circulate the product of our 
efforts on November 7. While we would have 
preferred to hold back our draft resolution 
until the final result of our consultations 
were in, I have no hesitation in stating that 
our draft resolution in our view is the only 
resolution now before the Council which 
conforms to the axioms set forth both in 
content and in the procedures used in draw- 
ing it up. 

Moreover, even since its circulation, we 
have remained intensively engaged in the 
search for the right formula for Council 
action—“right” in terms of the balance it 
strikes between conflicting views and emo- 
tions, and in terms of the cooperation it will 
elicit from all inyolved in the peace-making 
process it would put in train. Even since 
the Council was convened, we have con- 
tinued our efforts—and let me make ex- 
plicitly clear that our interest is not in 
having an American label on the successful 
formula. If it would in any way facilitate 
the search we are all engaged in, that label 
can be rapidly dispensed with. Pride of au- 
thorship has no place in the serious business 
at hand. 

Mr. President, in my statement on No- 
vember 9, last Thursday, I pointed out that 
we of the United States have sought to stay 
within these requirements by basing the 
substance of our resolution on a set of prin- 
ciples: namely, the five principles enunciated 
13 President Johnson in his address on June 

9. 

We did so as I pointed out not merely be- 
cause our President had set them forth but 
because both parties had in various state- 
ments indicated that those principles were 
an acceptable basis for Security Council 
action. And I have not heard a repudiation 
on the part of those who have spoken that 
those principles still do not constitute an 
acceptable basis for progress in the interest 
of peace in the area. 

I briefly recall those principles, namely: 

1, the recognition of national life; 

2. justice for the refugees; 

3. innocent maritime passage; 

4. limits on the arms race; and 

5. political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity for all. 

We have sought to embody these five prin- 
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ciples in our draft resolution in a way which 
would be fairly and prudently balanced, and 
would, as I have said, not prejudice the vital 
interests or the stated positions of either side. 
We have taken into account the known dif- 
ferences between the parties in regard both 
to the goals sought and to the means toward 
those goals. We have sought to develop and 
express, as well as we knew how, the maxi- 
mum of common ground as a starting point 
for the peace-making process that should 
have commenced—with the blessing of this 
Council—months ago. 

In my statement in the Council last Thurs- 
day I outlined the general considerations 
underlying this draft resolution. Let me now 
add certain specific comments on particular 
provisions in the hopes of clarifying their 
meaning and intent in light of the com- 
ments made with respect to these clauses in 
the course of our debate. 

In paragraph 1, among the elements em- 
braced in the concept of a state of just and 
lasting peace,” is “withdrawal of armed 
forces from occupied territories.” Let me be 
quite clear about the meaning which we at- 
tach to this language. In the first place, it 
obviously refers and was always intended to 
refer to the armed forces of Israel; let me 
also state and make clear that this is com- 
pletely on a par with the other essentials 
listed in the same statement: termination of 
claims or states of belligerence—which of 
course refers primarily to the Arab states. It 
also embraces a necessary ingredient for 
peace in the area: mutual termination by 
Israel and the Arab states of the state of 
war which unhappily still persists in the area 
and mutual recognition of, and respect for, 
the right of every state in the area to sov- 
ereign existence, territorial integrity, politi- 
cal independence, secure and recognized 
boundaries, and freedom from the threat or 
use of force. 

Mr. President, we thought that this con- 
cept was very clear in the Resolution we of- 
fered but since doubts have been expressed 
on this point we have clarified them, I think 
explicitly, in our statements today. 

Now, Mr. President, we believe that the 
language of paragraph 1 as stated in the 
Resolution and as amplified by me here to- 
day is both intrinsically sound and carefully 
balanced in what it requires of the respective 
parties. And I should like to repeat them for 
emphasis. 

Israel must withdraw; the Arab States must 
renounce the state of belligerence and claim 
of belligerence which they have claimed for 
many years and the states on both sides 
must terminate the present state of War and 
must mutually r each other's rights, 
which are set forth explicitly in Article II of 
the Charter. And, lest there be any ambiguity, 
let me also make clear despite the references 
that have been made to this sentence that 
by the word “recognition” we do not mean 
diplomatic recognition, although we do not 
also mean to exclude it. This is a matter for 
the parties concerned to settle between them- 
selves. We mean recognition of what the 
Charter provides—recognition of the sover- 
eign existence of all nations to which all 
states in the area are committed by the 
Charter. We mean respect for the territorial 
integrity, political independence and freedom 
from the threat or use of force; and we mean 
that the parties should determine that in 
order to be free from the threat or use of 
force secure and recognized boundaries 
should be fixed. 

Now I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
these principles are interdependent, There is 
nothing artificial about this interdependence; 
we did not manufacture it; it is in the nature 
of the situation and of the history of this 
conflict. To seek withdrawal without secure 
and recognized boundaries, for example, 
would be just as fruitless as to seek secure 
and recognized boundaries without with- 
drawal. 
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Historically, there have never been any 
secure or recognized boundaries in the area. 
Neither the armistice lines of 1949 nor the 
cease-fire lines of 1967 have answered this 
description. The armistice agreements explic- 
itly recognize the necessity to proceed to per- 
manent peace, which necessarily entails the 
recognition of boundaries between the par- 
ties. Now, such boundaries have yet to be 
agreed upon—and agreement on this point 
is an absolute essential to a just and lasting 
peace, just as withdrawal is. Secure bound- 
arles cannot be determined by force; they 
cannot be determined by unilateral action 
of any of the States; and they cannot be 
imposed from the outside. For history shows 
that imposed boundaries are not secure— 
that secure boundaries must be mutually 
worked out and recognized by the parties 
themselves, as part of the peacemaking 
process, 

I would add one further observation as to 
timing. Clearly the timing of steps to be 
taken by the parties in fulfillment of the 
objectives set forth in the resolution we 
have tabled would need to be carefully 
worked out with the assistance of the Special 
Representative. It is not our conception that 
any one step or provision should be relegated 
to the end of the process. 

In short, Mr. President, our resolution 
refiects the conviction that progress toward 
peace can only be made if there is a careful 
and just balance of obligations among the 
parties. Such a balance must take account 
of the just aspirations of all without harming 
the vital interest of any. It must recognize 
and seek to relieve the legitimate grievances 
of all without creating new grievances for 
any. It must be a balance which all will have 
a strong interest in maintaining. Only thus 
can it provide the foundation for a durable 
peace. 

Let me turn briefly to paragraph 2 of the 
resolution since I have been speaking of 
paragraph 1. In our view the provisions of 
this paragraph are no less vital to a durable 
solution than those of paragraph 1. Those 
relating to guarantees for freedom of navi- 
gation for all nations through international 
waterways in the area and to the refugee 
problem deal with grievances of the first 
order of importance which clearly could not 
be left out of a peace settlement. The other 
two provisions are designed chiefly to ensure 
that a peace settlement shall be, as it clearly 
must be, insulated from violence and from 
excessive competition in the means of 
violence. 

As to freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways for all nations it is a mat- 
ter of historical record that the principal 
factor which precipitated the conflict in 
early June was the UAR decision not to per- 
mit ships of all states to pass through the 
Straits of Tiran with equal freedom. It has 
been a plain fact of life that a return to 
peace will require guarantees concerning 
freedom of navigation in the Straits as well 
as in the Suez Canal for their closure has 
been inconsistent with the state of peace that 
has been recognized by past decisions of this 
Council, 

I should like also to comment on the refu- 
gee problem, for it is far more than merely 
a political grievance. It is a profoundly hu- 
manitarian problem, and it must at long 
last be solved. Those who are homeless or 
displaced because of both the recent and 
the previous conflicts have a desperate need 
for help and for justice. The nations of the 
area, with the help of the world community, 
must act with new determination and new 
energy to achieve that end. And in the solu- 
tion of the problem my Government is pre- 
pared to do its share and to do more than 
its share just as throughout the years it has 
been doing in relieving the distress of the 
refugees in the area. 

But it is not merely continuance of tem- 
porary relief, to which we have largely con- 
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tributed, that is needed. More than ever be- 
fore this problem cries out for a permanent 
and a humane solution. Such a solution 
must be a part of the framework of the peace 
settlement, The needs of the refugees and 
the needs of peace in the Middle East are not 
in conflict; they are inseparable from each 
other, They must be attended to together, 
Freedom of navigation in international water- 
ways and the needs of peace in the Middle 
East are not in conflict; they are insepa- 
rable from each other. They must be at- 
tended to together. 

Such, Mr. President, are my main com- 
ments concerning the provision of the United 
States draft resolution. Before concluding, 
let me only add three general observations 
which I hope may prove constructive. 

First, an observation about the Special 
Representative and his role. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the key provision in the 
entire Resolution is the appointment of the 
Special Representative. The principles in 
paragraph 1 will be useful only to the ex- 
tent that they may help him in working out 
with the parties solutions that will lead 
to a just and lasting peace in the area. 

I have already mentioned that six months 
ago a resolution was introduced by Canada 
and Denmark in the Council asking the 
Secretary General to seek solutions of the 
dangerous tensions then prevailing. It was 
a good resolution. It was criticized at the 
time because it contained no detailed princi- 
ples to guide the Secretary General. 

Now, let us look back upon the history in 
this particular area. We may well recall the 
resolutions of the Security Council under 
which the Armistice Agreements of 1949 
were negotiated by Dr. Bunche—agreements 
which, despite the later tragic course of 
events, helped at that time to stop war. But 
these resolutions likewise contained no de- 
tailed principles to guide the negotiations. 

Our Resolution goes far beyond the reso- 
lutions of the Security Council under which 
Dr. Bunche so successfully operated. Our 
Resolution proposes a far more specific man- 
date. But, it seems to us that what is far 
more important than a list of written prin- 
ciples is the existence on both sides of a 
sufficient practical will to make peace. The 
peacemaking process is not quick or easy. 
Nor is it a kind of magic which enables each 
side to realize its maximum demands. The 
only magic in peacemaking is the awareness 
of each side that the benefits of peace and 
tranquility are valuable enough to justify 
very great efforts in search of it, and accept- 
ance of compromise and accommodation by 
both sides on the actual terms. And, Mr. 
President, the terms cannot be spelled out in 
advance, They must be spelled out on the 
ground, 

The crucial role which the Special Repre- 
sentative can play is to foster on both sides 
the frame of mind essential to peacemak- 
ing—the pragmatic will to peace which can 
face and overcome the undeniable difficulties 
in defining mutually acceptable terms. 

Mr. President, greater and more compli- 
cated conflicts even than this grave and 
complicated conflict have been resolved at 
the peace table. Peace is indeed difficult, but 
it is not impossible where a genuine will 
exists on both sides—and where the neces- 
sary support and encouragement are af- 
forded by third parties, including this great 
Organization. 

This leads me to my second major observa- 
tion. In our consultations on possible action 
by the Security Council, the question we en- 
countered most frequently from the parties 
concerned on both sides, was not about any 
particular provision of a resolution, 
but rather about what the United States 
would be prepared to do in the interest of 
bringing about peace in the area. Would the 
United States—it has been put to me very 
explicitly—place its influence and political 
support behind a just and durable peace in 
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the area, and the steps necessary to achieve 
such a peace? 

Let me give here in public, in this Council, 
the same answer we have given in private 
to this question. We are committed to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace in 
the area, From this commitment there flows 
@ willingness to do our full share toward 
achieving that goal. As President Johnson 
said on June 19: 

“I offer assurance to all that this Govern- 
ment of ours, the Government of the United 
States, will do its part for peace in every 
forum, at every level, at every hour.” 

On behalf of my Government, I now renew 
the pledge I made to the Council and to the 
parties themselves when I introduced the 
United States draft resolution on Novem- 
ber 9. Under the terms of that resolution— 
and this includes every portion of the text— 
the United States could and will exert its 
full diplomatic and political influences in 
support of the efforts of the United Nations 
representative to achieve a fair and equitable 
settlement. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would stress once 
again the spirit in which the United States 
will approach the question of peace in the 
Middle East. As the President of the United 
States emphasized at the very outset of the 
crisis last May, “The United States has con- 
sistently sought to have good relations with 
all the states of the Middle East.” And he 
added this has not always been possible, and 
indeed it has not proved to be possible even 
to this day. But today, six months later, our 
resolve to seek such good relations remains 
undimmed, despite the tragic events of June 
and all that has taken place in the after- 
math, 

We are well aware that neither side in the 
dispute—judging by their expressions in and 
out of this Council—is likely to be well 
pleased with all aspects of our position. But 
this is inevitable considering that they are 
the parties involved. And for us it is a small 
price to pay if we can thereby contribute 
to the progress toward peace which the peo- 
ples of the Middle East and indeed, all the 
world so sadly need. 


PRESIDENT PLEDGES AID TO 
AMERICAN FARMERS IN REMARKS 
TO NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message to the National 
Grange Convention demonstrates the 
depth of his administration’s desire to 
improve the lot of the American farmer. 

As the President noted, we owe much 
to the hard-working farmers of America: 

They have made us the best-fed people 
in the history of the world at a cost the 
average citizen could easily afford. 

They have provided food and fiber for 
our Nation and its allies during time of 
international conflict and world war. 

And their crop has fed hungry millions 
the world over. 

Leb, while the farmer has given much 
to his Nation, we have returned too little 
to him. As the President made clear to 
the National Grange, he has committed 
himself to end generations of deprivation 
and give American farmers their just 
reward. 

The Johnson administration has seen 
its farm program pay rewarding divi- 
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dends. Farm income has risen over 50 
percent since 1960, costly surpluses have 
been reduced, and the resources of the 
Federal Government have been mar- 
shaled to insure increased prosperity for 
every farmer in America. 

The President has pledged to preserve 
a good healthy condition for the Ameri- 
can farmer.” A grateful Nation must do 
no less for those who have bestowed the 
bounty of their labor at our doorsteps. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp the 
President’s remarks to the National 
Grange convention: 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE CONVENTION, BY TELEPHONE FROM 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


I am pleased and honored to be privileged 
to take part in your Centennial convention. 

Your organization has a great leader—my 
close friend, Herschel Newsom. It does not 
matter whether the issue is our commitment 
in Vietnam, a tax increase to head off costly 
tax inflation, or import quotas that threaten 
our agricultural exports—Herschel Newsom 
and the great National Grange organization 
have always chosen the course of responsi- 
bility. And for this I am profoundly grateful. 

This has been the history of the Grange 
through all its hundred years of responsible 
citizenship, of constructive, affirmative 
leadership. The Grange belongs to the class 
of people I call builders in America. It is 
easy enough to complain and be critical of 
what others do, especially with the benefit 
of hindsight. It’s much more difficult to help 
find a true course through all the problems 
that beset us. The Grange has traditionally 
sought to attain its ends through the vigor- 
ous pursuit of affirmative goals. In fact, it 
has been my observation that you have al- 
ways been so busy building, you have not 
had much time to waste on quarreling with 
those whose stock in trade seems to be hating 
and tearing down. Yours is the blessed way 
and the world is far better for having peo- 
ple like you among us. 

I like to think that you and I have many 
things in common—a love of the soil and 
the open sky, an urge to make things grow, 
a fascination of the challenge of wind and 
weather, a spiritual sustenance from the 
wonders of nature as they are revealed to us 
upon our farms. I must confess that I envy 
you—and at some times more than others— 
because you can spend more time on your 
farms than I can spend on mine. At least, 
that’s the way it is just now. 

Another thing we have in common is a 
concern about farm income, and my con- 
cern about that is perhaps even greater 
than yours; because as President I cannot 
help but be deeply concerned about the mil- 
lions of people on farms who are not able to 
earn a decent living. I'm glad to be able to 
say I believe this situation should be im- 
proved and I hope is improving, but it is not 
improving fast enough. 

We all know the pattern of the continuing 
revolution in American agriculture—a tech- 
nological revolution—where the ability to 
produce continues to out run our ability to 
consume. It has been this way most of the 
time for more than forty years. The result 
has been all too often depressed prices and 
financial distress. No way has been found to 
cope with this problem except through pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. 

Some of you are old enough to remember, 
as I remember, the long, hard fight it took 
to gain acceptance of this Federal responsi- 
bility. Indeed, there are those in our country 
today who don't accept this as a Federal re- 
sponsibility even yet—and there are far too 
many that wish we had no Federal farm 
program of any kind. 

I wish it to be clear that I fully accept the 
Federal responsibility to help maintain farm 
income at reasonable and stable levels. The 
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Federal Government cannot do the whole 
job. The farmer must do his part. But the 
programs required are of such large size that 
they cannot be successfully operated unless 
the strong Federal Government makes avall- 
able the machinery through which the farm- 
ers can operate the programs. 

Having accepted this responsibility, how 
well have we done in meeting it? Not nearly 
as well as I would like—because the average 
farmer still finds himself earning only two- 
thirds as much as city people earn. And many 
of you know from your own experience that 
it is still quite a struggle to make ends 
meet—to keep expenses from outrunning 
income. Yet the record shows creditable 
progress. 

Average net income per farm in 1967 is 
running 56 percent above 1960. It is some- 
what less than in 1966 when net income per 
farm reached an all-time high in our nation’s 
history, and this setback is disappointing to 
all of us. I hope and believe that this setback 
is only temporary. I shall do my best to make 
it temporary and hope you will help me in 
that effort. 

The record since 1960 does prove that prog- 
ress can be made - that surpluses can be elim- 
inated—that farm income can be increased. 
But this progress can be continued only if 
our programs are continued. These programs 
are under constant daily attack. In the pres- 
ent Congress, no less than 21 bills have been 
introduced that would kill, that would ter- 
minate existing farm programs. I shall be 
counting upon your strong support to see 
that these attacks do not prevail. I want you 
to keep the farmers in business—at least 
until I can join you full-time. 

I am proud of what you are doing to make 
America strong and to feed the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. This country owes a lot to 
the farmer: 

American agriculture is the envy of all 
nations. 

You have provided food and fiber to this 
nation and to its allies through world war 
and international conflict. 

You have saved the lives of millions 
around the world who would have starved in 
the absence of American food aid. 

You have made Americans the healthiest, 
best-fed people in the history of the world 
and you have done it at a cost that the aver- 
age person could easily afford. 

You have provided the largest single con- 
tribution to world trade of any single seg- 
ment of our economy. 

I point these things out so that you know 
that we care about you and what happens 
to you. At the same time I salute you for 
these accomplishments and I thank you for 
all that you have done. 

Most of all I ask your continued help in 
the tasks that lie ahead in the job that all of 
us have to do—a job that will give us better 
prices and better income, that will try to 
hold our costs where people can have an in- 
centive to stay on the farm. 

Our biggest problem today is that people 
have left the farms to go to the cities with- 
out any skills to use in the cities, and we 
are spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
trying to deal with that problem. How hap- 
pier we would probably all be if we could 
have spent the money in preventive medicine 
before they left the farm. 

So I am going to be here trying to correct 
some of the mistakes that have been made. I 
am going to be here trying to preserve our 
farm program and to preserve a good healthy 
condition for the American farmer. With 
your help and with your support I believe 
we can succeed. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBERS 
PARTICIPATE IN GOOD WILL 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D.C., AND 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as you are aware, it was my 
pleasure last week to welcome and help 
entertain here in our Nation’s Capital a 
delegation of Bethlehem, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce members who were partici- 
pating in a good will tour to Washington, 
D.C., and Alexandria, Va. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
should point out that our distinguished 
Speaker is aware of this group’s visit be- 
cause he very graciously greeted the dele- 
gation in his office. 

Primary purpose of this year’s cham- 
ber tour was to inspect the fine com- 
munity renewal projects which have been 
carried out in the city of Alexandria. 
Mayor Charles Beatly, of Alexandria, as 
well as the president of the Alexandria 
chamber, Robert Rotroff, and their col- 
leagues, warmly received the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation and provided them an 
informative look at the strides being 
made in their community. 

My constituents derived a great deal 
of benefit from this primary objective 
of their tour. They returned to Bethle- 
hem, however, with two other events of 
their tour foremost in their thoughts and 
conversations. These were the greeting 
by our Speaker and a very unique and 
most personal visit with our President. 

Last Thursday, while General West- 
moreland was a White House guest, 
President Johnson greeted and spoke 
intimately and frankly with the Bethle- 
hem Chamber of Commerce in the oval 
room. His true greatness, as reflected by 
his sincerity, his warm personality, his 
obviously deep concern, and his firm 
determination was strikingly evident to 
the Bethlehem chamber members as 
they heard from our President, himself, 
a review and assessment of national and 
world affairs. 

The tremendous impact of this meet- 
ing with the President will remain clearly 
impressed in the minds of these men for 
a lifetime. I wish every American could 
experience the personal reassurance pro- 
vided by that visit, that our Nation’s 
leadership is of the very highest order. 

I respectfully include in the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Bethlehem Globe-Times editions of yes- 
terday commenting on this visit and the 
true image of the President which 
emanated from his press conference of 
last Friday: 

FIGHTING PRESIDENT 

President Johnson has made it plain to 
his country that he intends to take on critics 
of his domestic and foreign policy with vigor. 
It is as though he has awakened to evidences 
of his waning popularity and decided to fight 
for his political life. 

By a happy coincidence, 36 Bethlehem 


businessmen who toured the Washington area 
last week in a Chamber of Commerce trip 
can report first hand on the new fighting 
President. He met with them for 25 minutes 
in a White House conference arranged by 
Congressman Rooney and gave them a pre- 
view of his new style. “No matter what all 
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the king’s horses and all the king's men and 
teachers and preachers say or do, I intend 
to see this thing through,” he declared in 
reference to his Vietnam policy and in an 
obvious reply to the Episcopalian preacher 
who on the previous Sunday directed some 
cutting questions about the U.S. presence in 
Vietnam as the President sat in the front 
pew. 

The nation received a similar impression 
of the President’s renewed determination in 
a press conference televised on Friday. Gone 
were the bland preliminary announcements. 
Discarded was the uncomfortable stance be- 
hind the podium. The look of the kindly 
squire patiently lecturing on the troubles of 
the times was replaced by a new image. The 
President moved from behind the podium. 
He pounded his fists, used his hands to make 
points, and moved about in a conference 
room manner, Wearing a microphone around 
his neck for the first time, he used the new 
mobility to get closer to the public. 

It is unlikely that the new Presidential 
manner will win back serious dissenters of 
the White House policy in Vietnam. But 
local businessmen who saw him can testify 
that the vigor of his readiness to accept 
responsibility is impressive and his insisting 
that he uses the most competent advisers 
in the nation is reassuring. He is clearly a 
man who isn’t going down without a fight. 


SHOULD AMERICANS START DRIV- 
ING ON THE LEFT-HAND SIDE OF 
THE ROAD? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
was quite impressed by an advertisement 
that I saw recently in a national maga- 
zine. With the Thanksgiving weekend 
approaching, a time when millions of 
Americans will be traveling, I think that 
the ad had a particular message for each 
of us. Last year there were 13 million 
automobile accidents and 53,000 deaths 
in the United States. 

The advertisement noted that Sweden 
recently changed over from driving on 
the left-hand side of the road to driving 
on the right-hand side of the road. Ex- 
perts predicted murder as a result, but 
they were wrong. Highway fatalities 
dropped over 50 percent. What hap- 
pened? The Swedes started driving as 
if their lives depended on it. They drove 
slow and easy, kept both hands on the 
wheel, their eyes on the road, and their 
minds on what they were doing. 

Some experts feel that the same bene- 
ficial results would occur in the United 
States if we started driving on the left- 
hand side of the road. Now I am not 
advocating such a change. I do say how- 
ever that driving an automobile is a 
privilege and not a right. We can take a 
lesson from the Swedes and that is to 
drive as if our lives depended on it. 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, at 
this hour, 4 years ago this afternoon, 
President John F. Kennedy, who had 
been a Member of this House, lost his 
young life while in the midst of a brilliant 
career in the service of his country. 

I have asked for these few moments 
today to bring to our memory the life 
of John Kennedy and the lives of all of 
the brave, young men who in response 
to his call to service of country have since 
followed in his course. The lives of these 
young men, President and soldiers, silent- 
ly demand that we display again the 
strength and resolution that is so much 
a part of our national character. Only 
by emulating their courage and youthful 
wisdom will we be allowed to find the 
lasting peace that they so resolutely 
sought to forge. 


HANOI’S REJECTION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT’S PEACE OVERTURE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Chicago Daily News has noted, 
North Vietnam has again misjudged the 
American temperament by its contemp- 
tuous rejection of President Johnson’s 
offer to talk peace aboard a “neutral 
ship in a neutral sea.” 

North Vietnam’s leadership has 
wrongly interpreted American peace 
demonstrations as a nationwide desire 
for a peace-at-any-price administra- 
tion in 1968. 

They could not be more mistaken. As 
the Daily News points out, the noisy 
demonstrators who favor unilateral 
American surrender are a tiny and pow- 
erless minority. 

Hanoi would do well to ponder the 
pages of American history. They illus- 
trate a resolute people who have be- 
come free world leaders by resisting— 
not retreating from—brazen aggression. 
They show that discussion in a free so- 
ciety does not imply dissent on basic 
objectives. 

Regardless of who occupies the Pres- 
idency in 1968—no matter what his poli- 
tics or his party—our national commit- 
ment to a beleaguered ally will be 
honored. 

Hanoi must take this lesson to heart— 
or be sadly disillusioned. As the Chicago 
Daily News states: 

Ours has always been a nation to debate 
furiously and at the top of our lungs—and 
then to do what must be done. He can 
discover that the hard way if he insists. 


Under permission granted, I insert into 
the Recor the thoughtful editorial in 
the Chicago Daily News calling the re- 
gime in North Vietnam to task: 

Ho's Lonc-Opps BET 

Hanol's contemptuous rejection of Presi- 

dent Johnson’s offer to talk peace aboard “a 
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neutral ship in a neutral sea” must have 
surprised no one, including Mr. Johnson. 

But there was evidence of persistent mis- 
calculation in the official Hanoi restatement 
of its own unequivocal demands for uncon- 
ditional cessation of bombing and with- 
drawal of all US. and “satellite” troops from 
South Vietnam, presumably as conditions 
for negotiations. 

There has been increasing evidence that 
Premier Ho Chi Minh has interpreted peace 
demonstrations and demands for a bombing 
pause as reason to believe he has only to 
wait until next November, when President 
Johnson will be overthrown and a peace-at- 
any-price regime installed in Washington. 

Ho's study of American history should 
teach him better than that. This is not a 
nation of faint hearts. No matter who is 
chosen President next year, the national 
commitment will be honored. 

There are a few nolsy demonstrators who 
favor an unconditional pullout leaving the 
South Vietnamese to the mercy of the Reds. 
But they are not many and their views are 
spurned by the vast majority of those in 
the United States who dispute Mr. John- 
son’s policies. 

The majority of those calling for a halt 
in the bombing do so because there has been 
much talk around the world, some of it in 
high and authoritative places, that if the 
bombing of North Vietnam is halted un- 
conditionally, Ho will come to the bargain- 
ing table. 

The sentiment is to find out if this is 
true, and incidentally demonstrate our rea- 
sonableness to those who regard us as war- 
lovers. 

But the sentiment is also to do what is 
necessary, whichever way Ho reacts to such 
a pause. If his reaction, after a reasonable 
interval, were disdainful and negative, we 
are confident the overwhelming sentiment 
in the United States would be to press the 
war to the point necessary to persuade Ho 
of our determination to secure an equitable 
peace. 

Perhaps Ho should not be blamed too 
much for holding a different notion of Amer- 
ica’s lasting qualities; he would not be the 
first to infer that economic success had 
weakened our stomachs for distasteful 
chores. Ours has always been a nation to 
debate furiously and at the top of our 
lungs—and then to do what must be done. 
Ho can discover that the hard way if he 
insists. 


STANDARDS, PRINCIPLES, ETHICS 
NECESSARY TO HAPPY LIFE 


Mr, PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Southern Illinois University, at Edwards- 
ville, II., recently held its commence- 
ment exercises. The commencement 
speaker, Prof. Stanley B. Kimball, gave a 
particularly noteworthy speech concern- 
ing his philosophy of life and his advice 
to those who are beginning a new chapter 
in their lives. I am including professor 
Kimball’s speech in the Recorp and I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Now To COMMENCE WHAT? 
(Commencement Address, Southern Illinois 

University, Edwardsville campus, by Prof. 

Stanley B. Kimball) 

President Morris, Vice-Presidents MacVicar, 
Ruffner, and Tenney, Congressman Price, and 
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other platform guests, fellow faculty mem- 
bers, parents and friends, and above all you 
graduating students, I am honored and 
pleased to be given the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you. 

Recently so much effort has gone into the 
streamlining of our commencement exercises 
that I almost feel like the Rabbi in one of 
Harry Golden's stories who, after being ad- 
monished several times to be brief at a wed- 
ding ceremony, simply asked the couple if 
they took each other for husband and wife 
and then pronounced them man and wife. I 
will not be quite that brief, but I can assure 
you that this speech is timed to fifteen 
minutes. 

Since I am not an imported speaker, but 
rather a pioneer of this campus for the past 
eight years and the teacher of many of you 
present, I believe that my few comments this 
evening can and should be of a less formal 
nature than if I were a guest speaker. There- 
fore my parting advice to you graduates, my 
final attempt to inspire you will consist of 
the same simple and unsophisticated material 
I have been giving you in classes for the 
past four years. I will be more flattered and 
successful if you remember and utilize some 
of what I have to say than if you were to 
be impressed momentarily, but not moti- 
vated by a string of pearls of sophisticated 
wisdom. 

We have a tendency to try to chop the 
flowing stream of life and time into pieces 
of wood, to mark beginnings and ends, One 
such conventional beginning was for most 
of you I suppose about four years ago. Now 
you have reached another conventional end— 
graduation. But since there can be no end 
without a new be we do not tradi- 
tionally consider graduation as an end, but 
as a new beginning—a commencement. 
Hence the title for my remarks—“Now to 
commence what?” 

Among the many things that you will be 
commencing soon are various kinds of work 
including teaching, military service, families, 
and/or graduate study. 

Hopefully, you have learned two funda- 
mental things at SIU: (1) what it is that 
you thoroughly enjoy doing and (2) how to 
do it well. Assuming you have learned these 
two things—and the pile of graduation cer- 
tificates behind me attests that you have— 
it is now expected that you will commence 
applying what you have acquired, My advice 
is simply to get out and do the best you 
can, to make a contribution and to become 
the best, whatever it is you wish to become. 
You have had the privilege of several years 
of expensive education and training, now 
show your appreciation for these opportuni- 
ties by magnifying your talents. Do not slop 
your way through life doing the least, tak- 
ing the most. 

I fully realize that if I were to tell you 
that the world owes you a living, to get out 
and get yours while the getting’s good, that 
this would be the most memorable com- 
mencement address on record. Since that is 
not my personal philosophy of life, I could 
not, in any case, be convincing. 

If you commence teaching look on it as 
an honorable and noble calling. One in which 
you will probably never realize much wealth 
or fame, but a calling in which you may 
find great satisfaction. Most of us can recall 
at least one teacher who had great influence 
for good upon us. I would like to think you 
present and future teachers may so inspire 
others. If for some reason you find you do 
not like teaching or find yourself teaching 
by rote, please do the world a favor and quit 
the profession. In my field of history, if—as 
is too often the case—it is offered as names, 
dates, and places rather than cause and ef- 
fect, if the “what” of past human activity 
is taught to the exclusion of the “why”, it 
is best untaught and unlearned. It is the 
junk of history, if history at all. 

If you go on to graduate study get the 
best even if you have to go borrow money. 
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Graduate study is an investment in your- 
self. Years ago at Columbia University I 
had a colleague, also a family man, who 
was enormously proud that he owed no one 
a dime. Since I had contracted considerable 
debts I was a bit uncomfortable in his pres- 
ence when this subject came up. But I am 
sad to say he is still working for his degree. 
Had he been willing to have borrowed some 
money, or to have accepted some help, he 
may have finished when I did, long since re- 
paid the debts, and have been productive in 
his field. As it is he will now be so old when 
he finally does get his degree that he may 
have difficulty obtaining a good position. De- 
velop a professional attitude, be willing to 
pay the price of being a pro. Don’t slop your 
way through graduate school any more than 
through life. 

I hope you will not be offended if I also 
suggest that you commence to augment your 
efforts to make this world a better place be- 
cause you are in it. I hope you will not only 
reject, but actively combat the current 
malaise of “hippism”—an ism without any- 
thing at all to say and a thousand exhibition- 
ist and puerile ways of saying it. If you must 
reject certain values in our society which to 
you are base, do not do it in the negative 
childish manner of hippies, beats, ultra-lib- 
erals, and arch-conservatives. There are 
positive ways. Unselfish service to your com- 
munity is one. Dedication to a worthwhile 
cause is another. Combating racial prejudice 
is still another, and I am square enough to 
believe in the Peace Corps and similar or- 
ganizations, 

If you don't like the world you were born 
into, don’t bawl about it. Don’t become a 
vacuous hedonist. It may be good for you to 
reflect upon the fact that no one ever created 
or was responsible for the world he was born 
into. 

If you are called to serve your country, wear 
your uniform proudly and serve well. I do 
not doubt that you may have serious argu- 
ments and that you dissent with some aspects 
of our current forelgn-policy. My advice to 
you is to be grateful that you have the right 
to dissent. But I do not believe that the right 
to dissent includes the right to burn draft 
cards and to refuse to serve. Surely our coun- 
try has never gone into battle that one por- 
tion or another of the populous did not seri- 
ously disagree. If some of you have religious 
misgivings about bearing arms, I would draw 
your attention to the fact that many have 
served as medics and noncombatants and 
not felt that they compromised their God, 
themselves, or their country. Surely it is more 
manly to respond to the call of duty than to 
throw temper tantrums. 

In conclusion, as your teacher, I am going 
to take this final opportunity to pass on to 
you my philosophy of life, my own concept 
of what the summum bonum is all about. 
It is embarrassingly simple and unacademic. 
To me the greatest object, purpose, and end 
to life is to find happiness for one’s self and 
to help others find it for themselves. By 
happiness I do not mean the mindless pursuit 
of pleasure or pie-in-the-face burlesque, but 
what is sometimes called peace of mind, 
tranquillity, or self-fulflllment. 

There are, I believe, three essential in- 
gredients for a happy life: an individual 
must love—perhaps some will prefer the 
term respect—his work, his fellowman, and 
some philosophical or religious way of life. 

Most of us earn or will commence to earn 
our bread by the sweat of our brow—there 
are relatively few unfortunates who do not 
have to work for a living. Since most of us 
spend a good part of our life at work it is 
obvious that if we do not love our work and 
cannot take pride in what we do, we will not 
be happy while engaged in that activity. 

You graduates have just had a good oppor- 
tunity of preparing yourself well for your 
chosen profession. If you should now, for 
some reason such as mere money, or prestige, 
turn from the diligent and industrious pur- 
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suit of your chosen field, you may find that 
you have sold yourself too cheaply. I do 
not wish to imply that one should never alter 
his course in life, but one should do it for 
some good reason. (For example, I started 
out as director of an Arts Center and Council 
in a very wealthy city in the south which 
boasted of 100 millionaires, but after three 
years I found out this was not satisfying to 
me, so I put my wife, two children and all my 
earthly possessions in a 1952 Studebaker and 
an 8 by 10 “U-Haul Trailer” and headed 
north for the Ivied Halls of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and now, while I am not exactly rich, 
wealthy, or famous, I am as happy in my 
life’s work as anyone has a right to be.) 

It is not only possible to love our fellow- 
men, but is imperative that we do so if we 
are to achieve any significant degree of per- 
sonal happiness. This is not Sunday and I 
am not standing in front of a pulpit, of 
this I am aware. Still I would like to men- 
tion this Sunday School type topic, espe- 
cially would I like to emphasize the necessity 
of a reasonably happy homelife in the total- 
ity of a happy existence. A deep love for 
one’s spouse and children is one of the surest 
guarantees for a happy life. It is extremely 
unlikely anyone will ever find a satisfactory 
substitute for homelife outside the home. 
I presume what I am implying is obvious 
enough to require no further comment, 

My third and last point to re- 
ligion, philosophy, or simply a way of life. 
Whether this be the faith of your fathers 
or something you have found on your own 
does not matter. What does matter is that 
you respect it enough to abide its tenets. 
Many of you will remember in class that I 
advised you that if you were not content 
with whatever philosophy of life you had 
inherited or adopted, that if you did not 
love or respect it enough to follow it, you 
should get rid of it and find a better one. 
In this respect may I suggest you follow the 
admonition of St. Paul who counseled men 
to “prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good.” (A fine credo, incidentally, 
for the whole academic profession.) 

Standards, principles, ethics are necessary 
to the happy life, and while it is true that 
standards, principles, and ethics vary from 
individual to individual, it is easier to build 
a happy life if one follows some religion or 
some philosophy rather than playing life by 
ear. It is easier to build on solid rock than 
upon shifting sand. 

My final comment is about one of the great 
personalities of history—Napoleon. He was 
probably the most highly endowed with 
energy and intellect of all men. Yet he 
squandered his gifts and talents on the most 
worthless of all human aspirations—self- 
glory and aggrandizement. He is, therefore, 
also one of the most tragic characters of 
history. Think what such a man could have 
done for the good of mankind. Better yet, 
think what you yourself can do for the 
good of mankind. 


VICE ADM. CHARLES B. MARTELL, 
U.S. NAVY, RETIRED 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1 Vice Adm. Charles B. Martell 
retired as chief of the antisubmarine 
warfare programs in the Navy. I had 
known Admiral Martell for some time, 
but have had the honor and pleasure of 
working especially closely with him in 
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the past year and a half since formation 
of the Antisubmarine Warfare Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am chairman. 

In all of his dealings with our subcom- 
mittee I found Admiral Martell to have 
an exceptionally fine grasp of the needs 
in this important field and a tremendous 
drive to see that these needs are met. 
Unlike any other program in the Navy, 
antisubmarine warfare operations in- 
volve lines of command and responsi- 
bility that involve a number of different 
officers. Admiral Martell’s unique assign- 
ment some 4 years ago was to bring 
closer order and coordination out of 
these diverse lines of command, so that 
important antisubmarine work did not 
suffer because of any lack of glamor and 
because of this diversity of responsibili- 
ties. This, as our subcommittee found 
out, is precisely what Admiral Martell 
accomplished in his post as a kind of 
antisubmarine “czar.” He did it by the 
sheer force of his personality and the 
incisiveness of his mind. 

Each member of our subcommittee has 
developed a tremendous respect, admira- 
tion, and affection for Admiral Martell. 
We are frankly sorry to see him retire 
from active duty, but we do wish him the 
best of happiness, success, and health 
in his new career in private life, where 
his abilities and energies will certainly 
continue to be utilized. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert his full record 
of distinguished naval service at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Vice ADM. CHARLES BOWLING MARTELL, U.S. 
Navy 


Charles Bowling Martell was born in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, on October 7, 
1909, son of Charles Joseph and Helen 
Frances (Contee) Martell. He graduated 
from the Naval Academy with distinction, 
fifteenth in a class of 405 members on 
June 5, 1930. 

In June 1930, he was assigned to the USS 
Chester and the USS Hull until April 1936. 
In June 1936 he began instruction in Ord- 
nance Engineering at the Navy Postgraduate 
School and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He received the degree of Master of Science 
in Metallurgy in June 1938, and in June 1939 
joined the USS New Mexico. 

He was awarded the Legion of Merit “For 
exceptionally meritorious conduct . . . while 
serving in the Readiness Division of the 
Headquarters of the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, from May 1943 to August 
1945 . . Working tirelessly toward the per- 
fection of defensive warfare tactics for the 
Fleet, (he) contributed materially to the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 

He commanded the USS Union (AKA-106) 
and USS Aucilla (AO-56). In February 1948 
he was appointed Assistant Director, Atomic 
Energy Division, with additional duties in 
the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project. 
Between August 1951 and July 1953 he served 
as Fleet Operations Officer on the Staff of 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet. He is 
a graduate of the National War College. In 
July 1954 he reported as Commanding Of- 
ficer of the USS Mississippi (EAG-128) . In 
August 1955 he assumed command of the 
USS Boston (CAG—1), the world’s first guided 
missile cruiser. 

Promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral on 
July 1, 1956, he served as Deputy Director 
of Naval Intelligence. He was Commander 
Cruiser Division Four from April 4, 1958 
until April 1959. He was then assigned as 
Director of a Special Planning Group super- 
vising the merger of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the Bureau of Ordnance into 
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the Bureau of Naval Weapons. Following this 
duty, he was appointed Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations (Development). 

On March 9, 1961, he became Deputy Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering 
(Administration and Management) and was 
promoted to Vice Admiral, effective March 
1, 1961. “For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct ... (in that capacity) from March 9, 
1961 to July 19, 1963 .. he was awarded 
a Gold Star in lieu of the Second Legion of 
Merit. On August 2, 1963 he assumed com- 
mand of the Second Fleet and in April 1964 
was ordered detached for duty as the first 
Director of Antisubmarine Warfare Pro- 
grams—a new top-level Navy post in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit with 
Gold Star, Vice Admiral Martell has the 
American Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp; 
American Campaign Medal; Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal; World War II Victory 
Medal; China Service Medal; Navy Occupa- 
tion Service Medal, Asia Clasp; National De- 
fense Service Medal; Korean Service Medal; 
and the United Nations Service Medal. 

He is married to the former Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Adams of Decatur, Illinois, and 
has two daughters, Mrs. Ritchie Lynn (Mar- 
tell) Perna of Ridgewood, N.J., and Mrs. R. C. 
(Martell) Ward of El Paso, Texas, 


CALIFORNIA RECEIVES NEW 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES STAND- 
ARDS 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, November 22, Dr. 
Allen V. Astin, distinguished Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards, will 
present a new set of weights and meas- 
ures standards to the State of Califor- 
nia. With this presentation, California 
will become the fifth State to receive a 
new set of standards, in a program which 
will ultimately include all the States. 
As chairman of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, I have come to 
appreciate the role that measurement 
plays in all aspects of our lives. There is 
a tendency to take commercial weights 
and measures for granted, but measure- 
ment in the supermarket is as important 
to our economic life as measurement in 
the research laboratory is to our vital 
research and development programs in 
military defense, space exploration, and 
atomic energy. Some of the standards 
now in use around the country were 
provided to the States more than a cen- 
tury ago, and it is important to upgrade 
the uniformity and accuracy of our 
national measurement system in the 
field of commercial weights and meas- 
ures. The ceremony which will take 
place in Sacramento this week is one 
step in that direction. For the informa- 
tion of all members, I insert in the 
ReEcorD the announcement from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce concerning the 
new standards for California: 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
News RELEASE 


On Wednesday, November 22, California 
will become the fifth State to receive new 


weights and measures standards under a 
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program to replace the standards of all 50 
States. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce’s National Bureau 
of Standards, will present one new set of 
weights and measures standards to officials 
of the State of California at 10:00 A.M, in a 
ceremony at the California Department of 
Agriculture in Sacramento. 

Many of the standards and instruments 
used by the States in weights and measures 
administration were provided by the Federal 
Government 100 years ago or more. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is supervising 
replacement of the State standards to update 
and extend measurement competence 
throughout the Nation, as required by scien- 
tific and technological advances, Standards 
have previously been presented to Ohio, Tlli- 
nois, Oregon, and Utah. Within the next few 
months sets will be presented to Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Kentucky, New Mexico, and 
Tennessee. 

It is expected that new standards and 
instruments will be provided to about 10 
States per year until all State standards 
facilities have been modernized. 

Each new set includes standards of mass 
(weight), length, and volume and necessary 
laboratory instruments, including high pre- 
cision balances, all specially designed to 
meet State weights and measures require- 
ments. Each set costs the Federal Govern- 
ment about $70,000, including calibration, 
installation, and training of laboratory per- 
sonnel. The State contribution to the pro- 
gram, in the form of new or expanded labora- 
tory facilities and better qualified personnel, 
will be considerably more than the Federal 
cost. 

Measurement uniformity among the States 
began in 1836 when Congress authorized the 
Federal Government to supply each State 
with . . . a complete set of weights and 
measures adopted as standards—to the end 
that a uniform standard of weights and 
measures may be established throughout the 
United States.” 

In the United States, the actual regula- 
tion of weighing and measuring equipment 
in commerce is retained largely by the States. 
The National Bureau of Standards is the 
principal technical resource for the States 
in this area. 


IMPROVEMENT AND EXPANSION IN 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MLLER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has long recognized the need 
for improvement and expansion in 
library services. In 1956 the Library 
Services Act was enacted to improve and 
expand library services for more than 72 
million Americans. The benefits of the 
1965 act were extended by authority of 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1964 to include urban and subur- 
ban as well as rural areas. Further, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 included authorization for 
the Office of Education to provide library 
services and resources to elementary and 
secondary schools and to institutions of 
higher education. 

Under the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Congress provided, for the first 
time, authorization for research in the 
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field of library and information science. 
Until this time there was no single Fed- 
eral program to provide support for the 
generation of new knowledge in the field 
of library and information sciences. The 
research and development program was 
requested, and Congress supported the 
request, because it was recognized that 
funds for support of library and informa- 
tion programs alone were not sufficient 
to insure the development of required 
services. It was recognized that support 
for intelligent planning and tested 
knowledge from which guidelines for the 
expenditures of millions of Federal, 
State, local, and private funds being in- 
vested in library programs could be de- 
veloped must be specifically provided. 
From such research efforts would come 
the tested knowledge that would insure 
more effective uses of library services 
resources, 

The library and information science 
research program should be considered 
in the context of our national effort for 
strengthening education and improving 
access to information. Access for all of 
our citizens to the results of $16 billion 
invested in research and development 
projects by the Federal Government is, in 
fact, provided primarily through library 
and information science information 
programs. The library and information 
science program has already demon- 
strated its value. In September 1966, 
President Johnson announced the estab- 
lishment of the National Library Com- 
mission to recommend future directions 
for development of library programs and 
services in the United States. One of the 
first grants made under the library and 
information science program was to the 
National Commission to enable it to 
initiate its studies. Other projects sup- 
ported under the program promise to 
provide assistance in planning library 
programs. 

If the National Library Commission 
and local, State, and Federal adminis- 
trators are to have the information upon 
which to plan for needed changes and 
improvements in the services of libraries 
and information systems, tested knowl- 
edge is required. Research programs are 
the best sources for continuing informa- 
tion. Research is being conducted on the 
following topics, identified by specialists 
in the field of library information science 
as important: 

First. Manpower for libraries and in- 
formation systems: To provide a base 
from which changes in manpower re- 
cruitment and training can be made. 
Topics under study are: currently avail- 
able manpower; projections of types and 
numbers of librarians and information 
scientists required in the future; current 
training opportunities and programs and 
their relevance to anticipated role 
changes; new types of training required; 
and characteristics of the manpower pool 
from which new librarians and library 
trainees may be recruited. Such basic 
studies will permit the development, 
evaluation, and pilot operation of new 
training programs responsive to emerg- 
ing needs. 

Second. Uses of libraries: To meet the 
need for an assessment of current users 
of libraries and the types of services they 
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require and receive. Also, to meet the 
need for identification of those persons 
who are either not now using or are un- 
able to receive information services. Be- 
cause of wide variations in services, prac- 
tices, and needs throughout the country, 
such research must be carried out in a 
way which will determine the influence 
of geographic, economic, educational, 
and other factors on such uses, 

Third. Organization of library and in- 
formation science services: To consider 
how to establish effective management 
procedures and structures which will 
permit library and information science 
operations to be carried out in an effec- 
tive and economically efficient manner. 
This requires research and evaluation of 
differing administrative and manage- 
ment patterns, of manpower utilization, 
staffing, and recruitment, and finance. 

Fourth. Relationship of libraries and 
information services to other agencies: 
To initiate a study aimed at the continu- 
ing refinement of the unique role of li- 
braries and other information systems, 
how they relate to, serve, and draw from 
these other agencies. Such study and ex- 
perimentation will permit reduction of 
confusion with resultant savings in pub- 
lic funds. 

Fifth. Integration of library services in 
schools: To determine how library serv- 
ices can be of most value in advancing 
formal education. 

Sixth. Control of resources: To enable 
libraries to draw upon new knowledge 
of organization of information, informa- 
tion analysis, and related questions so 
that rapid and accurate intellectual and 
physical access to information is avail- 
able to everyone. As information expands 
and is encoded in forms other than 
books—films, tapes, microforms, and 
digital information—the problems of 
storage and retrieval increase. 

Seventh. Technology: To develop im- 
proved means of preserving library ma- 
terials, of reproduction, and of increas- 
ing physical access by such diverse means 
as computer usage, telecommunications 
technology, and new storage techniques. 
The application of these basic results to 
library and information science services 
remains yet to be done. 

The value of the projects described 
should be viewed within the foregoing 
context. Specifically, information about 
what these projects are and what they 
hope to attain is contained in the follow- 
ing brief descriptions of each project: 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF AN EXPERI- 

MENTING AND EXTENDED COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE, $64,408 

New approaches are required to allow for 
expanded opportunities for quality educa- 
tion at the college level. One such approach 
is under development at Hampshire College. 
The activity is being funded in part under 
a three million dollar grant from the Ford 
Foundation. This was the largest grant to 
an individual college and the first one made 
to a college not yet in operation. When it 
opens its doors in 1969, Hampshire will pro- 
vide a new, varied, and exciting opportunity 
for learning. The instructional program will 
require major changes in the way library 


services and programs are provided for fac- 
ulty and students. 

As the college began its planning it turned 
to library services as a critical area for in- 
tensive study and development, The pro- 
posal submitted to the Office of Education 
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for this activity was supported. The project 
will allow not only for planning of needed 
services at Hampshire College but will allow 
for careful coordination of library services 
among five institutions, including Amherst, 
Mount Holyoke and Smith Colleges and the 
University of Massachusetts. The grant will 
allow Hampshire College to bring together 
some of the best talent in the United States 
to design a program of library services that 
will allow for integration of instructional 
and library goals and programs, will permit 
an extended concept of the library and allow 
for access to materials and other resources 
by faculty and students of the five institu- 
tions. It will allow for orderly incorporation 
of new technological advances such as re- 
mote terminals, direct dial access, and new 
informational processing systems to 
access and help alleviate the difficulties en- 
countered in utilizing the massive quantities 
of continually increasing educational infor- 
mation resources. It will permit for contin- 
ued and expanded integration of the library 
into the total learning processes, Other ex- 
pected accomplishments of this project are 
tests of ways in which institutional coop- 
eration can be developed and used by several 
colleges. If such aproaches are successful, col- 
leges may be able to share resources, use one 
another’s library collections, and make effi- 
cient applications of emerging technology. 

The Office of Education supported the 
Ham College project not only because 
the results would be useful in developing 
programs for a new and experimental ap- 
proach to higher education, but more im- 
portantly, because the results could well be- 
come a proto-type for development of library 
programs in other colleges, universities and 
in the schools of the United States. The re- 
sults could well provide guidelines for more 
effective use in channeling of a large part of 
the six hundred million dollars provided by 
the federal government for support of library 
services and programs throughout the 
nation. 


“THE IMAGE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
MIND OF THE RURAL CITIZEN,” EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES, $33,169 


The Library Services Act was passed in 
1956 to improve and expand library services 
for rural Americans. Since then, funds have 
been provided each year for support of im- 
proved library services in rural areas, Yet, 
there is little information available on the 
purposes for which rural persons use their 
public libraries or about the kinds of library 
services which they would find most useful 
and desirable. The project supported by the 
Office of Education, through Educational De- 
velopment Associates, is one of the first to 
investigate the role of the rural library in 
the rural community. 

This project will be conducted in three 
Northern New England States and will be 
based upon interviews conducted with citi- 
zens in three towns in each of the following 
states; Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
In each town persons will be asked to present 
their views on available library services and 
the kind of services they feel they need. 
The interviews will also attempt to determine 
why people use or fail to use libraries as they 
now exist. The study will allow for the first 
time collection of information that can be 
used in helping the townships and other gov- 
ernmental bodies prepare plans for support of 
needed library services. The plan for this 
project also includes careful participation by 
the state librarians together with local li- 
brarians. This involvement will insure that 
the results obtained will be applied in a max- 
imum way for improvement of local services, 

The importance of the project, however, 
extends far beyond the three states in which 
it will be conducted. There are few guide- 
lines for development or evaluation of library 
services in the many thousands of communi- 
ties included in rural America. The results of 
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this study are expected to be useful to li- 
brarians as well as government officials in 
other parts of rural United States. Further- 
more, the results may be useful at the na- 
tional level in reviewing present support pro- 
vided for rural library services. It may be 
expected that results can suggest ways in 
which more effective service can be provided. 
“AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE OCCUPA- 
TION or TEACHER OF LIBRARIANSHIP,” 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, $10,983 


Expansion of library services in the United 
States rests upon the capacity of the gradu- 
ate library schools to train the needed staff. 
At the present time there are approximately 
340 full-time faculty in the accredited li- 
brary schools in the United States. All of 
these schools have critical shortages in their 
staff and each is seeking desperately to at- 
tract new staff and to expand their training 
capacity, However, the continuing shortage of 
full-time graduate faculty members has con- 
tinued. 

Improved policies and procedures for re- 
cruiting faculty and for retraining competent 
faculty are being pursued by professional or- 
ganizations and all of the schools involved. 
In addition, factual and detailed informa- 
tion about present faculties would be help- 
ful in development of additional programs 
for recruitment and retention of competent 
faculty. 

The project being undertaken at Western 
Reserve is expected to provide such informa- 
tion. Information will be obtained from all 
full-time faculty members of accredited li- 
brary schools. The data will include infor- 
mation about the educational preparation, 
career choice, career patterns, professional 
activities, and career aspirations of the 
faculty. 

With the information obtained reports can 
be prepared which can assist professional or- 
ganizations and schools to develop more effec- 
tive training programs for librarians and to 
improve recruitment and staff policies of the 
present schools. The study would also pro- 
vide important information that will assist 
in further development of the library train- 
ing program, administered by the Office of 
Education. 


LIBRARY MATERIALS IN SERVICE TO THE NEW 
ADULT READER, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
$50,000 


The Adult Basic Education Programs, be- 
gun in 1964, represent efforts to teach illit- 
erate people to read and write English and to 
improve their ability to participate in occu- 
pational training programs. As advances have 
been made under this program, it has become 
clear that new materials for reading by the 
new adult reader must be prepared so that 
the person can exercise and apply his newly 
won skill. Failure to provide reading mate- 
rials appropriate to the interest level and 
maturity of the new adult readers has often 
led to frustration and arrested reading skills. 
For schools, libraries, and other groups re- 
sponsible for providing adult basic programs, 
one of the major problems has been that of 
finding reading materials for the age levels, 
limited reading ability, and interest of the 
under-educated adult. The project under 
development by the University of Wisconsin 
is designed to identify materials which are 
currently available for this population and 
to suggest additional materials that are re- 
quired. The project also will try to identify 
the types of reading situations in which such 
materials can be used to maximum advan- 
tage. Programs of public libraries will be ex- 
amined to determine the best ways in which 
local libraries services can be used to help 
semi-literate adults to further advance their 
reading skills. 

By assisting libraries to develop collections 
of materials which the under educated readi- 
ly accepts as important and useful, the proj- 
ect can go a long way toward providing guide- 
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lines for extending the benefits of the Adult 
Basic Education and related programs, The 
project can be expected as well, therefore, to 
contribute to improved reading skills and 
consequently, to the employability of many 
of the presently under educated adults who 
are included among the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH INTO THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND THE 
EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND THE UTILIZA- 
TION OF MANPOWER IN THE LIBRARY AND IN- 
FORMATION PROFESSION: UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND, $235,190 


Shortages of trained personnel continue to 
remain one of the most serious impediments 
to the development of required and efficient 
library programs in the United States. New 
technologies for processing information are 
rapidly changing the roles of persons previ- 
ously trained for library activities. New pat- 
terns of relationships between instructional 
programs in schools and colleges and use of 
library resources requires retraining of many 
existing library staff. Finally, development 
of the information sciences themselves, not 
yet a decade old, has required reconsidera- 
tion of the traditional ways of organizing 
library services and, consequently has led to 
new training requirements for librarians. 

Interest in new approaches to library train- 
ing to meet current and future manpower 
needs is expressed in the project now sup- 
ported at the University of Maryland. Three 
federal agencies have provided the funds re- 
quired for this project. 

The Office of Education because of the 
obvious need for examining library curricula 
and for providing guidance that can be used 
to help apply funds provided under the Li- 
brary and Information Training Program 
more effectively; the National Science Foun- 
dation because the availability of better 
trained librarians will lead to more effective 
access to the results of the $16 billion spent 
for research and development by the Federal 
Government; and the National Library of 
Medicine because medical library services 
also will benefit from the opportunity to hire 
staff with improved training for library ac- 
tivities. 

The University of Maryland has provided 
the leadership for developing the research 
program with the assistance of an advisory 
board composed of distinguished administra- 
tors, educators, librarians and government 
representatives. 

The results from the project can be ex- 
pected to lead to major and important cur- 
riculum innovations and improvements for 
college-level training of librarians and in- 
formation scientists. The nation will benefit 
from the manpower pool which will receive 
the benefits of improved training. 


COOPERATION IN WATER PROB- 
LEMS BETWEEN STATES 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, It has 
often been noted that water problems do 
not honor State boundaries. Hence, it 
seems to me that water resource planning 
and development requires the highest 
type of cooperation between States with 
common interests in such development. 

The Chickasaw-Metropolitan River 
Basin study now being carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture is a splendid 
example of cooperation between the 
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States of Tennessee and Mississippi. The 
Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is assigned 
the USDA leadership on this 1,237,000- 
acre basin study. The Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the Mississippi 
Board of Water Commissioners are co- 
sponsors, representing their respective 
States. The Shelby County, Tenn. Con- 
servation Board and the nine soil con- 
servation districts in the basin are also 
among the sponsors. These units of local 
government will make, I am sure, a ma- 
jor contribution to the basin study. 

My colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi the Honorable JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
who ably serves as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Department of Agriculture 
and Related Agencies Appropriations, de- 
serves much credit for initiating this 
basin study that can mean so much to 
both Tennessee and Mississippi. I am 
pleased that this study covers portions 
of three counties that I have the honor 
to represent. I congratulate Mr. WHIT- 
TEN and the States of Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi for their foresight in setting up 
this study. 

Mr. Speaker, so that others may know 
of the details of this study and the high 
type of cooperation that prevails, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a story entitled 
“Tennessee River Basins” that appeared 
in the August issue of the Mississippi 
Water News, the official organ of the Mis- 
sissippi Board of Water Commissioners: 


TENNESSEE RIVER BASINS 
CHICKASAW-METROPOLITAN RIVER BASIN 


The above basin includes all the drainage 
area of the Loosahatchie River, Wolf River, 
Nonconnah Creek, and Horn Lake Creek, All 
these streams discharge into the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, Tennessee, and three rise 
in Mississippi. All of Shelby County, Tennes- 
see and portions of Tennessee counties Tip- 
ton, Fayette, Haywood, and Hardeman as 
well as Mississippi counties DeSoto, Marshall, 
Benton, and Tippah are included. 


RIVER BASIN STUDY 


In 1965 the Shelby County Conservation 
Board and the Shelby County Soil Conserva- 
tion District asked the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to participate in making a study 
of the major streams of the Chicakasaw- 
Metropolitan area. Congress appropriated 
funds for a River Basin type survey in July, 
1966. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has assigned 
overall leadership to the Soil Conservation 
Service and a River Basin Survey staff has 
been established at Memphis. The U.S. Forest 
Service and the Economic Research Service 
will participate in the comprehensive study. 
Those state agency cooperators are The Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation, The 
Shelby County Conservation Board, The 
Shelby County Soil Conservation District, 
and the Mississippi Board of Water Commis- 
sioners. 

OBJECTIVES 

The Chickasaw-Metropolitan River Basin 
Survey is an inventory of the basin’s water 
and related land resources, problems and 
needs. The information collected will be 
utilized in the development of a comprehen- 
sive basin plan. 

The sponsors believe that a comprehensive, 
coordinated plan for the basin should pro- 
vide for (1) the sound development and use 
of Flood plains for parks or greenstrips, agri- 
cultural purposes or Urban and Industrial 
uses (2) development of additional recrea- 
tional facilities to meet present and emerging 
demands (3) development of adequate water 
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supplies for agricultural, industrial, and 
municipal use (4) conservation and develop- 
ment of the land and water resource base. 


AREA PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 
Flood prevention 


Flooding is a major problem on the larger 
streams and most of the upstream tributaries 
throughout the basin. Floods damage crops, 
land, property, utilities and services. The 
threat of high flood damages has prevented 
industrial and urban development along the 
flood plains of the larger streams, Croplands 
located on the flood plains, of major im- 
portance to the economic development of the 
area, are subjected to severe flooding result- 
ing in loss and damages to crops. 

The runoff is irregular, most of it occuring 
during the late winter, early spring and 
during local high intensity storms in the 
summer. In the upper watersheds of the 
basin there are long periods of low flow, 
usually at times of greatest need for water. 


Erosion and sediment 


Erosion and resulting sedimentation create 
severe problems in many areas of the Basin. 
Average annual soil losses of 50 tons or more 
per acre are not unusual on upland fields 
cropped continuously to cotton and without 
conservation measures. Steep bare roadbanks 
have annual soil losses of from 5 to 7 times 
as much. Watersheds having urban develop- 
ment such as new housing usually have ag- 
gravated runoff, erosion and sedimentation 
problems. Raw gullies throughout the area 
also contribute to the sediment load, chok- 
ing main and tributary stream channels. 

It is estimated that for every acre of slop- 
ing upland in farms in the area, there is an 
average annual soil loss of about 8 to 12 tons 
per acre. In the western and central part of 
the area, the soil losses consist dominantly 
of silt. In the eastern one-third of the area, 
large quantities of sand and silt are being 
eroded from the uplands. This eroded sedi- 
ment has filled many of the stream channels 
and in places is covering the fertile bottom 
land with sand. Since many of the stream 
channels are filled, flooding is more common 
and many acres of once productive bottom 
land are no longer in cultivation. Many 
areas have grown up with undesirable trees 
or are idle. In some areas, the erosional 
debris and flooding has caused some of the 
trees to die and “swampy” areas are forming. 
The damaging effects of upland erosion will 
continue to increase unless action is taken 
to reduce erosion on uplands. Erosion, there- 
fore, is a two-fold hazard in that it threatens 
production potentials of uplands solls in- 
creasing future costs of crop production and 
creates off-site problems that reduce poten- 
tials for development without costly remedial 
measures. 

Erosion washes some 2,600,000 tons of 
earth into the basin waterways. This figure 
represents enough earth to fill a string of 
boxcars which stretch from Memphis to Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Water management 

A major problem of the basin is the man- 
agement and control of surface water to 
reduce erosion, sedimentation and overland 
flow. Irregular stream flow ranges from none 
in dry seasons when there are needs for ir- 
rigation to heavy flooding during periods of 
intense precipitation, There are some prob- 
lems of pollution due both to sediment and 
the use of agricultural chemicals. There are 
needs for clear unpolluted lakes and streams 
with adjacent areas of natural beauty for 
outdoor recreation such as water sports, 
hunting, and fishing. Irrigation water for 
high-value specialty crops such as vegetables 
and ornamentals is needed to allow maxi- 
mum economic development. 


Watershed protection 


Row crops of cotton, corn, and soybeans 
occupy a sizeable acreage of sloping cropland 
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in the Chickasaw Basin. Much or this acre- 
age is cropped continuously without adequate 
conservation measures. Preliminary results of 
an unpublished soil-loss survey for similar 
land use and cropping pattern in an area of 
West Tennessee show an average annual soil 
loss of 54 tons per acre. Information gathered 
in the Yazoo River watershed over a 2-year 
period shows that cotton fields planted in 
straight rows across the slope lost 58 percent 
of the rainfall and 195 tons of soil per acre. 

Sedimentation resulting from such heavy 
soil losses causes many off-site damages. 
Drainage ditches and canals for removing 
surface water from highways, agricultural 
land, residential and industrial areas become 
clogged with silt bars thereby reducing their 
usefulmess and requiring expensive main- 
tenance. Reservoirs for all uses receive this 
sediment, causing them to fill and stay 
muddy. This reduces their value for recrea- 
tion and sources of clean water. Thus, soll 
losses from sloping unprotected cropland 
becomes a public problem of great propor- 
tion. 

Losses to the individual and the total 
economy of the Basin caused by excessive 
erosion can be illustrated as follows: Gre- 
nada, an extensive sloping upland soil in the 
Basin, could be changed from a slightly 
eroded phase to a severely eroded phase in 
about 18 years if losses continue at the 50 
plus tons per acre rate indicated above. This 
would result in an annual yield reduction of 
14 bushels of soybeans, 250 pounds of lint 
cotton or 30 bushels of corn per acre. At 
present prices, this amounts to $43.00, $75.00, 
and $42.00 respectively per acre in lost in- 
come caused by excessive erosion. 

Land use changes are needed for some 
areas now used for row crops. Such changes 
would be to pasture, hay, and woodland, But 
economic restraints are against such shifts 
in land use, Absentee ownership and farms 
owned by elderly persons comprise a large 
number of the farming units. Many of these 
farms are rented to individuals that own 
farm machinery, Leases are on a short-term 
basis—often year-to-year. Row cropping of- 
fers the highest short-term income under 
this type of leasing arrangement. Too, banks 
are generally more interested in making 
short-term loans. This further discourages 
landowners from making land use shifts to 
pasture, hay, or timber production. 

There are areas of poorly managed and low 
quality stands of grass and forest land in 
the Chickasaw Basin. These lands are not 
contributing their full potential to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the area. 

Forest land patterns in the Basin consist 
of small scattered tracts in the lower reaches 
and flood plain areas with larger, more ex- 
tensive tracts in the uplands and headwater 
areas. The forest areas are almost universally 
in need of improved management practices 
to replace deteriorated forests with produc- 
tive stands of high-value species. Many acres 
of forest land presently being cleared for soy- 
bean production are unsuited for long term 
crop use. The use of sound land manage- 
ment principles and soil survey data is 
needed to guide clearing of forest land for 
row crops or pasture. The present hydrologic 
condition of upland forest land is far below 
its potential to infiltrate, percolate, and re- 
tain precipitation and must be built up 
through management techniques. 

Many small tracts of privately owned for- 
est land in the lower Basin contribute to the 
scenic beauty of the Memphis areas. Strategi- 
cally located tracts selected for management 
as wildlife, recreation, or forested park areas 
would maintain some of the rustic natural 
beauty of the area. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 

The survey staff will develop and follow 
a work outline which includes (1) compil- 
ing available basic data, (2) obtaining addi- 
tional needed data through field surveys or 
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interviews, (3) liaison with cooperating 
agencies and local sponsors and groups, (4) 
developing a Basin plan, (5) preparing re- 
ports, and (6) the scheduling of activities 
to complete the survey within the alloted 
time which is January to June, 1969. 

The survey staff will select upstream water- 
sheds, and then develop a plan for each. It 
will also develop an overall Basin plan, of 
which upstream watershed work plans will 
be integral parts. As of this date all poten- 
tial watersheds have been delineated. Four- 
teen watersheds are near study operations 
now. 

COORDINATION 

Every effort has been made to fully co- 
ordinate all activities in carrying out the 
studies. The USDA Field Advisory Commit- 
tee will be directly responsible for this im- 
portant function. In addition to assured co- 
operation between all Federal, State, and 
local interests, further efforts will be made 
to adequately inform the general public as 
to the purposes and objectives of the basin 
survey. In this manner a favorable attitude 
toward these surveys by land owners and 
other organizations and groups which may 
be affected may be accomplished. 

Any questions which any of our readers 
may have concerning the work being carried 
out in the Chickasaw-Metropolitan River 
Basin may be directed to Soil Conservation 
Service, 5119 Summer Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 38122. 


WHY, MR. WEAVER? 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s rejection of Waterbury as the 
only city in Connecticut to be excluded 
from the demonstration cities program 
of HUD has aroused a predictable and 
strong reaction among interested civic 
groups in my home city. These people 
who are bent upon the improvement of 
this major municipality have been un- 
able to understand the reason for the 
discrimination practiced in this case. 

As an example of the reaction which 
I have described, I append to my re- 
marks a copy of a letter which the 
Greater Waterbury Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent to Secretary Weaver on 
this subject. I also add a news article 
from the Waterbury Republican of No- 
vember 18, 1967, describing the action 
and reaction of this representative civic 
organization: 

GREATER WATERBURY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
Waterbury, Conn., November 20, 1967. 
Hon, ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The announcement from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Renewal 
last Thursday came as a real shock to 
the people of Waterbury. Inclusion of the 
cities of New Haven, Hartford and Bridge- 
port and the exclusion of Waterbury seems 


to point to some basic error in evaluation 
of our application or in our presentation of 
it, The records will show that this city 
has not shared in urban renewal funds to 
any degree that the cities mentioned above 
have. 

We strongly believe that a reexamination 
of the facts in our case is in order, and we 
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urge that your office make a second exami- 
nation, 

The people of this community have sup- 
ported wholeheartedly the idea of the Model 
Cities program and have demonstrated this 
support by full community participation in 
the development of material and facts for 
the application submitted to your office. 
However, it is possible that we have not 
provided precisely the information sought 
or that we have not properly documented 
that which we have placed before HUD 
officials. 

We would like to know from your office 
where we have failed and why our applica- 
tion was not accepted. Were we lacking in 
details or specific explanations? Did we fail 
to enclose enough supplemental material to 
prove the case of Waterbury’s need for these 
funds? 

Since we know intimately of the crying 
needs of this community for participation 
in the Model Cities program, we must con- 
clude that for some reason we did not com- 
municate this information properly to your 
Department. 

May we hear from you at your earliest 
Possible convenience with information as to 
where we failed to measure up? 

Respectfully yours, 
Rex Brown, 
First Vice President. 


[From the Waterbury Republican, Nov. 18, 
1967] 


CHAMBERS “DISMAYED” BY HUD 


Expressing dismay at the decision of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which omitted Waterbury from those 
cities to receive model cities funds, the board 
of directors of the Greater Waterbury Cham- 
ber of Commerce promised “an aggressive ef- 
fort” to get federal funds for the model cities 
effort Friday. 

In specific action, the board expressed “its 
dismay at the announcement by HUD and 
Secretary Robert C. Weaver to the effect 
that Waterbury is not to share in model 
cities funds. 

“The elimination of Waterbury in the first 
phase of model cities allocation, nothwith- 
standing its relatively limited urban renewal 
grants of the past, represents a form of dis- 
crimination which is difficult indeed for us 
to accept—especially in the light of the in- 
clusion of the other major population centers 
of Connecticut,” the board said. 

“We commend the City Administration, 
U.S. Rep. John S. Monagan, Sens. Abraham 
Ribicoff and Thomas J. Dodd, for their ef- 
forts in Waterbury’s behalf. At the same time 
we resolve, beginning immediately, to carry 
on an aggressive effort toward restoration of 
this community to its rightful place of par- 
ticipation in model cities fund allocations.” 


RED FLEET MOVES INTO 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
doubtedly human that in connection with 
recent events in Europe and the Near 
East we have centered our attention 
more upon the critical outburst of force 
itself than the strategic situations which 
result. This is especially true with this 
summer’s Arab-Israel war. The United 
Nations is now working to resolve the 
military and diplomatic differences of 
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that war, and we hope that a successful 
result will be achieved. 

However, the significant fact for our 
consideration is the influence which the 
Soviet Union has gained in that troubled 
area during the past few months. For the 
first time in history the Russians have 
established themselves as a maritime 
power in the Mediterranean. They even 
practice a gunboat diplomacy which had 
been considered outdated. Their in- 
creased influence and physical presence 
will be more important than the outcome 
of this June’s 6-day war, and could well 
create new issues in the continuing con- 
flict between East and West. In the opin- 
ion of many, the presence of the Red 
fleet in the Mediterranean represents an 
unparalleled deterioration of Western 
Europe’s strategic situation. With this 
opinion in mind, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article entitled 
“Red Fleet in Med Is the Event of the 
Year,” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 3, 1967, issue of the German news- 
paper, Christ und Welt: 

Rep FLEET IN MED Is THE EVENT OF THE YEAR 
(By Peter Meyer-Ranke) 

Kremlin leaders have given the celebra- 
tions of the fiftieth anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution a markedly military note in 
view of the international situation. This has 
been done to encourage friends and deter 
enemies. 

The Soviet Union’s sabre-rattling pre- 
paredness is being demonstrated all over the 
Eastern Bloc in a monster show of parading 
soldiers, tanks and remote-controlled weap- 
onry. The launching of fresh satellites un- 
derscores the technological claims of a space 
power. 

This unpeaceful picture of ostentatious 
strength on the part of the Euro-Asian con- 
tinental power is accompanied by revolu- 
tionary events off the southern shores of 
Europe. 

For the first time in history the Russians 
have established themselves as a maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, and not just for 
show—the new Red maritime might is most 
active. This factor adds completely new di- 
mensions still frequently underestimated in 
the West to the dangerously smouldering 
Middle East conflict. 

Only five years ago, in the Cuban crisis, 
Moscow’s first attempt to act as a maritime 
power in distant oceans, foundered on the 
maritime predominance of the United States. 

Today, in contrast, with Soviet watchdog 
fishing fleets at home in all waters a Soviet 
fleet squadron is despatched to the Mediter- 
ranean as a political and military shield for 
the Arab states. 

For the second time since the war last 
June Soviet warships have dropped anchor 
in Alexandria and Port Said, an example of 
classic gunboat diplomacy, which had been 
thought outdated. 

The despatch of these warships and the 
securing of bases are but part of Moscow’s 
maritime policy and complemented by copi- 
ous arms shipments and the demonstrative 
Egyptian sinking of the Israeli destroyer 
Eilat using Soviet missiles. 

The permanent presence of the Soviet 
Mediterranean fleet in Egyptian ports is in- 
terpreted a little too self-confidently in the 
West as a move designed to restrain Nasser’s 
Egypt. 

There can be no denying its defensive, 
protective role but one day this could de- 
velop into offensive cover fire against Israel 
and above all against the Mediterranean- 
based United States Sixth Fleet. 

The forebodings of Western naval com- 
mands have developed into genuine concern, 
Since Mediterranean power France is leav- 
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ing its last remaining North African base, 
Mers el Kebir in Algeria next year, the Soviet 
Union has grasped the opportunity to set up 
new bases of its own on the North African 
coast. 

The two Egyptian ports are not full-scale 
bases but they suffice for overhauling war- 
ships and supplying ammunition, fuel and 
food. 

While the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the eastern 
Mediterranean has not even been able to 
dock in Beirut since the June crisis and was 
barred from all North African ports before- 
hand Moscow is demonstrating its protective 
power role in respect of North Africa and the 
Arab socialist states in the very countries 
from which, 25 years ago, the Allies began 
to close in on continental Europe—Egypt and 
Algeria. 

The continued presence of the Red Fleet in 
the Mediterranean consequently represents 
an unparalleled deterioration of Western 
Europe’s strategic situation, particularly as 
it will in the foreseeable future be joined by 
Soviet aircraft carriers and landing craft. 

The operational conditions of the Sixth 
Fleet, the role of which is not only to brand- 
ish the nuclear deterrent but also to cover 
transport and landing operations, have thus 
worsened, its freedom to move anc operate 
in the eastern Mediterranean and off North 
Africa is now limited, its role as a policeman 
and provider of protection for Western 
friends in the Middle East paralysed. 

The renewed worsening of the Arab-Israeli 
situation bears this assertion out. While 
Israel is increasingly coming to see the So- 
viet Union as the enemy, calculatedly stirring 
up unrest for political ends, with the failure 
of fresh United Nations efforts to send a 
neutral mediator on the Arab side the call 
for vengeance for the June defeat is gaining 
in volume. 

In Cairo Nasser too is deserting ideas of a 
negotiated solution for extremism again. No 
longer is there talk of the urgent need to end 
the state of war with Israel. The direct peace 
talks demanded by Jerusalem grow increas- 
ingly unlikely. The sole exception to the 
trend away from talks is King Hussein but 
for how long will this be the case? 

More emphatically than ever before the 
Arabs are demanding unconditional with- 
drawal by the Israelis. Under the cover of 
Soviet naval gunsights they, like the Viet 
Cong, reject both compromises and the con- 
ference table, A second Vietnam is in the 
making. 

While King Hussein is travelling around 
in the West and in Bonn too imploringly 
pointing out that increasing pressure is being 
brought to bear on him at home by ex- 
tremists and that his country’s situation is 
desperate as he neither can nor will make 
peace with the Israeli nation he recognized, 
Nasser by sending his deputy Ali Sabri and 
a military delegation to Moscow and holding 
fresh talks with Syria and Algeria is forging 
fresh and firmer links with the other Arab 
clients of the Soviet Union. 

Captured Soviet shells, fired by the Israelis 
from captured Soviet guns, have proved able 
to bring virtually to a standstill Egypt’s pro- 
duction of artificial fertilizers and the Suez 
refineries, which accounted for 75 per cent 
of Egypt’s domestic fuel oil production. 

The Israelis have shown that after dealing 
the Egyptian army a savage blow they are 
still able to do the same to the Egyptian 
economy, a tactic to which they did not 
resort in June. But this threat is now offset 
by the fear of provoking Soviet missile coun- 
terattacks on Haifa and Tel Aviv. 

The deterioration of the Middle East crisis 
thus coincides with the demonstrative acts 
of the new Soviet maritime power in the 
Mediterrancan. What happens today off 
North Africa and Israel can tomorrow occur 
off Cyprus or Greece. 

The appearance of the Red Fleet on Eu- 
rope's southern doorstep in Moscow’s anni- 
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versary year can justly be described as the 
event of the year—and not a very gratifying 
one for the West, either. 


VIETNAM AN OBJECT LESSON 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it comes 
as good news that Gen. William C. West- 
moreland has recently announced that 
the end of the war in Vietnam is in view 
and that, according to a war master plan, 
there is an intention to shift a large 
share of the military load in that area 
over to the South Vietnamese. 

I have—as Members of this House 
know—consistently urged that the South 
Vietnamese and their Asian associates 
take on an ever-increasing share of the 
military burden in this area. I have also 
urged that we do everything possible to 
help in bringing about certain civil re- 
forms in South Vietnam. 

Our good position in the war, we are 
told by General Westmoreland, comes 
about because of the successes of our mil- 
itary forces in Vietnam operating under 
some highly difficult conditions. Every 
one of us has just cause to be proud of 
the fact that our American boys have 
once again proved to be unbeatable on 
the battlefield. 

It is also encouraging to note that 
efforts are being made to bring about cer- 
tain social and economic reforms, with 
the newly elected Government in South 
Vietnam having drawn up broad plans 
toward this end. American advisers and 
assistance will prove very valuable in 
attaining these goals, helping the social 
and economic achievements to coincide 
with the successes on the battlefield and 
bringing South Vietnam closer to being 
a stable and unmolested country. 

We should, of course, guard against 
being overoptimistic about our successes 
in Vietnam, for although we have come 
a long way, there apparently remains a 
long way to go. It is not a usual type of 
war that is being fought in that area, for 
the terrain is difficult to negotiate and 
the enemy is imponderable and con- 
stantly relies on unorthodox tactics on 
the battlefield. With respect to this war, 
it was General Westmoreland who said 
that it is difficult to conceive of a total 
military victory in the classic sense.” 

In any event, it is encouraging to re- 
ceive this advice on our situation in Viet- 
nam from an authority who has first- 
hand familiarity with the matter. If we 
can push forward to a successful conclu- 
sion in this area, it will mean that free 
men will have been spared from aggres- 
sion and that our American boys who 
have fallen on the field of battle will not 
have died in vain. 

We should consider our involvement in 
Vietnam as an object lesson, using it as 
a guideline for our international rela- 
tions of the future. We should not let our- 
selves become what is, in effect, a “po- 
liceman of the world,“ committing our 
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men and money wherever trouble crops 
out on this globe. Instead, we should 
stand ready to aid free men wherever 
they are oppressed by providing assist- 
ance that will help them to help them- 
selves, as we are now doing successfully 
in Vietnam. 

If we will do this, then free men the 
world over will become self-sufficient and 
clear of oppression, and both the charac- 
ter and image of America will be strong 
and convincing. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SHOULD BE AD- 
VISED IF HANOI IS BEHIND PEACE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, ALBERT], charged Monday night in 
Atlanta, Ga., that the massive anti-Viet- 
nam demonstration staged at the Pen- 
tagon October 21 was “basically orga- 
nized by international communism” and 
that “the marchers included every Com- 
munist and Communist sympathizer in 
the United States who was able to make 
the trip.” 

Mr. Speaker, this statement apparent- 
ly is based on the kind of information 
given orally to Republican leaders of the 
House by the President at a White House 
meeting after the Pentagon demonstra- 
tion. I presume the same information 
was made available to the Democratic 
leaders. I subsequently urged that the 
White House make public the informa- 
tion it has on the true nature of the so- 
called peace demonstration at the Penta- 
gon. As a result, the Attorney General of 
the United States visited me in my office 
and argued against release of the infor- 
mation. 

I believed then and I believe now that 
the American people should be given full 
information on the degree of Communist 
participation in the anti-American policy 
demonstration so that the people may 
judge just how deep or widespread anti- 
Vietnam war sentiment is in this country. 

If the evidence in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our government indi- 
cates manipulation of the peace move- 
ment in this country by Hanoi, then the 
propaganda impact of such demonstra- 
tions will be lessened and perhaps de- 
stroyed. This would be a highly beneficial 
result, indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the national news 
magazines has quoted the Secretary of 
State as saying that the release of this 
information would trigger a new wave of 
McCarthyism in this country. I dislike 
taking issue with the distinguished Sec- 
retary of State, but I believe the Ameri- 
can people are now mature enough to 
receive such information and to react 
without hysteria. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House has made charges of a most seri- 
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ous nature regarding the Communist 
role in the demonstration at the Penta- 
gon, I urge that the President order a 
full report made to the American people 
on the extent of Communist participa- 
tion in organizing, planning, and direct- 
ing the disgraceful display which took 
place at the Pentagon last October 21. 
Such a report will be most helpful and 
constructive to all Americans. In addi- 
tion, such a disclosure would be benefi- 
cial to the well-intentioned Americans 
who participated in this demonstration 
not knowing who had organized the dem- 
onstrations at the Pentagon and else- 
where throughout the free world. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Why limit it to just this 
one instance? Why do we not cover the 
whole waterfront, so to speak? I am sure 
you will find the same agitators and the 
same Communist influences in many of 
these so-called demonstrations where we 
have seen cities destroyed and lives lost. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am sure that 
the release of this information by the 
President would cover more than these 
worldwide demonstrations that occurred 
on October 21. 

I repeat and reiterate—I think this 
information which is in the hands of 
the President and in the hands of the 
executive branch of the Government 
should be made available promptly to all 
Americans. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time in order to 
inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader about the program for the re- 
mainder of this week and the agenda 
for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, there is no further legislative busi- 
ness for this week. Of course, under the 
resolution heretofore adopted, the House 
will adjourn over until Monday next 
upon adjournment today. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

For Monday the following bills: 

H.R. 12603, National Visitor Center 
Facilities Act of 1967—open rule, 2 hours 
of debate, making it in order to consider 
the committee substitute as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment; 

H.R. 10337, to amend District of Co- 
lumbia Minimum Wage Act; 

H.R. 14098, to authorize inspection of 
foreign-registered vehicles in the District 
of Columbia; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 49, to 
extend congratulations on the 50th an- 
niversary of Finland’s independence; 
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S. 1003, Flammable Fabrics Act 
Amendments—open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate, making it in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment; 

H.R. 13489, Credit Union Act Amend- 
ments—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

House Resolution 960, to authorize the 
General Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
conduct an investigation and study; and 

House Resolution 971, to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice to conduct studies and investigations. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 2275, for the relief of Dr. Samala 
and to provide for congressional redis- 
tricting—agree to Senate amendment 
with an amendment; 

H.R. 12601, Internal Security Act of 
1950 Amendments—open rule, 2 hours of 
debate; 

H.R. 13706, to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933—-open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 13934, Atomic Energy Act Amend- 
ments—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 5754, relating to interstate ship- 
ments of intoxicating liquors—open rule, 
1 hour of debate; 

S. 862, Small Reclamation Projects Act 
Amendments—open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate; and 

H.R. 13094, to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act—open rule, 1 hour of de- 
bate. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program will 
be announced later. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the distin- 
guished majority leader can give us any 
information as to when we might expect 
the sine die adjournment of this session 
of the Congress, now that we are rapidly 
approaching the month of December? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am not in a position to 
give the gentleman any more informa- 
tion than the full and valid information 
that I have heretofore given him on 
numerous occasions. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that those occa- 
sions will not be too numerous in the 
future. 

Mr. ALBERT. I share the gentleman’s 
hope. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has no in- 
formation as to whether we will be 
meeting between Christmas and New 
Year’s? 

Mr. ALBERT. I have no information. 
I would be surprised if we did meet be- 
tween Christmas and New Years. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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ma, 
There was no objection. 


REPORT OF REPUBLICAN TASK 
FORCE ON CRIME 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude three statements prepared by the 
Republican task force on crime. The first, 
entitled “GOP Crime Task Force Asks 
L. B. J. To Disavow Goddard ‘Marijuana’ 
Statement,” was issued on October 20. 
The second, dated October 2, concerns 
the support by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States the use of court-ap- 
proved electronic surveillance. 

The third, issued on September 27, is 
captioned “GOP Crime Group Scores 
Clark as Negative, Obstinate.” 

The statements follow: 


GOP CRIME Task Force Asks L. B. J. To 
Disavow GODDARD “MARIJUANA” STATE- 
MENT 
According to a UPI story: Marijuana is no 

more dangerous than alcohol, Dr. James L. 

Goddard, Commissioner of the Food and 

Drug Administration, said yesterday.” 
Members of the House Republican Task 

Force on Crime are profoundly disturbed and 

deeply distressed by the pronouncement re- 

portedly made by Dr. Goddard. His statement 
concerning the possession and use of mari- 

Juana was ill-advised and imprudent. 

His office is one of high public trust. His 
responsibility is to stand between the people 
and the threats which impure foods and 
dangerous drugs pose to the well-being of the 
American society. The mischief of his re- 
marks is chiefiy that, if not clearly under- 
stood, they tend to legitimize, glamorize, and 
popularize the possession and use of an un- 
lawful commodity by our nation’s youth. 
Today's parents have problems enough. 

Dr. Goddard’s remarks are more conse- 
quential than those of a private citizen. 
They tend to assume the authority and the 
expertise of the office he holds, Whatever his 
private, personal views may be, the man who 
holds such an important public responsibil- 
ity has some duty to refrain from e 
them publicly, particularly when his views 
are at odds with the statutory law of the 
land. It is not his function to crusade against 
laws he may not like but rather to enforce 
laws Congress may enact. 

We believe the President, as a concerned 
parent himself, will disavow the Goddard 
statement. 

END DEBATE, WITHDRAW OPPOSITION, 

Task FORCE ON CRIME URGES 

The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime today introduced legislation which 
would amend the McCulloch Electronic Sur- 
veillance Act to bring it within the frame- 
work outlined by the Supreme Court in the 
Berger case, and recently supported by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
The Task Force credited Notre Dame Univer- 
sity Professor G. Robert Blakey with draft- 
ing the amendments. 

The GOP crime group called upon the 
President to instruct the Attorney General 
“to withdraw his opposition” to use of court 
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approved electronic surveillance in the in- 
vestigation of organized crime by federal and 
state law enforcement officers. Calling the 
Judicial Conference of the United States sup- 
port for wiretap legislation “most significant”, 
they stated, “There is no longer a basis for 
reasonable controversy over the necessity or 
Constitutionality of this legislation. 

“The time has come to end the debate. 
Now it is time for action,” the Task Force 
declared. 

With respect to the Judicial Conference, 
the Task Force noted that it “is a body of 
unparalleled prestige” headed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Judicial Conference membership includes the 
chief judges of all the Federal Circuit Courts 
and selected judges of certain Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. Their report “represents the 
considered judgment of a purely judicial 
body” whose members are in no way spokes- 
men for law enforcement.” 

The GOP statement continued, “Their 
stated position, volunteered and unsolicited, 
can only be interpreted in one way. They rec- 
ognize the need for electronic surveillance in 
order to effectively fight crime. Moreover, 
they recognize that law enforcement can be 
given this tool within the limitations of the 
Constitution.” 

On Tuesday, September 26, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States formally 
proclaimed its approval of legislation which 
would authorize court-approved electronic 
surveillance during both Federal and State 
criminal investigations involving organized 
crime. 

The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime believes that this is one of the most 

cant statements that has ever been 
issued on the subject during the many years 
that it has been debated. The Conference 
is a body of unparalleled prestige. It is 
headed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Its membership in- 
cludes the chief judges of all the Federal 
Circuit Courts and selected judges of certain 
federal Districts Courts. 

The Conference report represents the con- 
sidered judgment of a purely judicial body. 
The members are in no way spokesmen for 
law enforcement. Their stated position, vol- 
unteered and unsolicited, can only be inter- 
preted in one way. They recognize the need 
for electronic surveillance in order effectively 
to fight crime. Moreover, they recognize that 
law enforcement can be given this vital tool 
within the limitations of the Constitution. 

The impact of this report is staggering. As 
the totally voluntary act of an eminently 
responsible group, it undoubtedly reflects 
the deep concern with which its members 
view the menace of organized crime and the 
problems of combatting it. It utterly de- 
stroys whatever was left of the Administra- 
tion’s position against the court supervised 
use of electronic surveillance. It underscores 
anew the virtual unanimity of knowledge- 
able opposition to that position. 

It is our understanding that the Judicial 
Conference had some reservations about 
some of the technical aspects of bills that 
have already been introduced. The point to 
be made is simply that they are clearly in 
accord with the spirit and purpose of such 
legislation. 

Early in this session of Congress, Rep. Wil- 
Ham McCulloch (R.-Ohio) introduced leg- 
islation designed to strike the delicate bal- 
ance between the individual right to privacy 
and the legitimate need for society as a 
whole to be protected from criminal acts. 
The McCulloch bill was essentially prohibi- 
tory; yet at the same time it preserved to 
law enforcement carefully limited author- 
ity to employ effective and proven investiga- 
tive techniques with court approval and su- 

. This Task Force has been more 
ae in urging the enactment of this legis- 
on. 
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In June, the Supreme Court decided the 
now famous case of Berger v. New York. At 
the time we felt the language of Berger was 
a blueprint for a statute which would meet 
Constitutional demands and an invitation 
to the Congress to fashion such a statute. It 
appears that we were correct. 

It is the suggestion of the Judicial Con- 
ference that such electronic surveillance 
legislation be drafted with a specific eye to- 
wards the Berger decision. This has been 
done. Today Rep. McCulloch and Rep. Rich- 
ard H. Poff (R.-Va.), Chairman of this Task 
Force, introduced in the House legislation in- 
corporating amendments to the McCulloch 
bill which we feel accomplish precisely what 
the Judicial Conference suggests is Constitu- 
tionally attainable. 

In large part, the amendments are the 
work product of a highly qualified and re- 
spected legal scholar, Professor G. Robert 
Blakey of the faculty of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Law School. Professor Blakey’s cre- 
dentials in this field of the law are unques- 
tioned. He was a consultant on organized 
crime to the President’s Crime Commission. 
He has practical knowledge of the legitimate 
needs of law enforcement; he is nonetheless 
abundantly sensitive to individual rights and 
liberties. 

There is no longer a basis for reasonable 
controversy over the necessity or Constitu- 
tionality of this legislation. The time has 
come to end the debate. Now is time for ac- 
tion. We call upon the President to instruct 
the Attorney General to withdraw his op- 
position, It is not too late for this. If that is 
done, there will be no basis for partisan con- 
flict and we predict that Republicans and 
Democrats alike, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, will unite to speedily enact legisla- 
tion which is both eminently reasonable and 
vitally necessary. 


GOP CRIME Group SCORES CLARK AS 
NEGATIVE, OBSTINATE 


Rep. Richard H. Poff (R.-Va.) and Rep. 
Barber B. Conable (R.-N.Y.) Tuesday called 
it “incredible” that the Attorney General 
continues to stymie the fight against or- 
ganized crime. 

Poff, Chairman of the House Republican 
Task Force on Crime, claimed the Judicial 
Conference’s support for legislation author- 
izing court approved electronic surveillance 
in the investigation of organized crime by 
federal and state law enforcement officers 
“should dispel any uncertainty about the 
consequence and effect of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Berger case. He checked off 
support already given the Republican spon- 
sored bill—‘the Association of Federal In- 
vestigators, the National Association of At- 
torneys General, the National District Attor- 
neys Association, a majority of the Presi- 
dent’s own Commission on Crime, and the 
three previous Attorneys General of the 
United States.” Faced with overwhelming 
support from the chief law enforcement of- 
ficers of the states, and from responsible 
authorities in the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Branches of the Federal government, 
Poff stated, “It is dificult to understand 
how Attorney General Ramsey Clark can 
persist in the posture he has assumed. 

“It is one thing to be firm and steadfast, it 
is another to be negative and obstinate,” 
Poff charged. 

Rep. Conable, Task Force member, ex- 
claimed, “The federal government should 
have a major role in fighting organized crime, 
and the Attorney General should be the 
leader, marshalling our forces to do battle.” 
Conable noted that “sophisticated and 
hardened criminals cannot be controlled 
without sophisticated weapons” and the 
legal use of court approved electronic sur- 
veillance by federal and state law enforce- 
ment officers in the investigation of organized 
crime could be one of those weapons. 
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LUIS A. FERRE AND THE NEW 
PARTY—THE PROGRESSIVE PAR- 
TY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues interested in politics and 
government will be intrigued and stim- 
ulated with the knowledge that a new 
political party has been organized in 
Puerto Rico dedicated to the cause of 
statehood. It is known as the New Party 
or Progressive Party and is free of na- 
tional affiliation. 

This took place on Sunday, November 
19, in San Juan. 

The bipartisan, nonpartisan nature of 
the occasion was emphasized by the at- 
tendance at that time of both the gentle- 
man from Florida, Congressman FASCELL, 
and myself. 

My colleagues will remember that Hon. 
Luis A. Ferré led the statehood group 
to a substantial minority in the plebescite 
on July 23 of this year. It is only fitting, 
therefore, that he should help organize 
this new party. 

The program of the meeting as well as 
the address of my friend, Hon. Luis A. 
Ferré, and the front-page article from 
the San Juan Star of Monday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1967, all follow: 

PARTIDO NUEVO PROGRESISTA—BANQUETE EN 
Honor a Don Luis A. FERRÉ, HOTEL San 
JUAN, NOVIEMBRE 19, 1967 
A nombre del Comite Organizador y en 

el mio propio, deseo expresar a usted nuestro 

profundo agradecimiento por haber asistido 

a este acto en honor a Don Luis A. Ferré. 

Mario F. GAZTAMBIDE, 
Presidente, Comite Organizador. 


PROGRAMA 
1. Himnos. 
2. Apertura: Mario F. Gaztambide, Pres. 
Banquete. 
3. Invocacion: Ledo. José M. Menendez 
Monroig. 


4. Presentación de la Mesa Presidencial. 
INTERMEDIO MUSICAL 

5. Dedicatoria: Ing. Carlos A, Romero. 

6, Presentación del Hon, DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Congresista de Miami, Fla., Lcdo. Carlos 
Romero Barceló. 

7. Discurso: Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL. 

8. Presentación del Hon. THEODORE R. 
KUPFERMAN, Congresista de Nueva York, Dr. 
Hernan Padilla. 

9. Discurso: Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFER- 
MAN. 

10. Discurso: Ledo. Jorge L. Cérdova Diaz. 
11. Discurso: Ing. Justo A. Mendez. 
12. Clausura: Hon. Luis A. Ferré. 


Discurso DE Hon. Luis A. FERRÉ 

Compatriotas y amigos, Es una significa- 
tiva coincidencia que este banquete de la 
Victoria, que celebra el triunfo de la as- 
piracién de nuestro pueblo a gozar de una 
verdadera, auténtica y limpia democracia, 
asi como a ocupar el puesto de dignidad que 
le corresponde dentro de la Unión Americana 
como estado de esta gran Republica, sea el 
dia del descubrimiento de Puerto Rico. 
Porque el 23 de julio, el pueblo de Puerto 
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Rico descubrió con el plebiscito, su verda- 
dero derrotero de redención. 

Descubrió que necesitaba un instrumento 
político nuevo para lograr su propósito. Que 
frente a un partido de gobierno decrépito, in- 
eficiente y reaccionario, victima del caudi- 
lismo y engreſdo por el continuismo después 
de 27 afios en el poder, un partido nuevo, 
joven y dedicado a promover al bienestar 
común, era el único remedio. Que para aca- 
bar con una burocracia engreida y desatenta 
a los urgentes reclamos del pueblo, hacia 
falta un partido nuevo que sirviera de punto 
de apoyo a las legitimas aspiraciones de un 
pueblo sufrido. Que para combatir la ex- 
plotacién de un liderato en el poder, que 
utiliza su poder politico para legislarse pen- 
siones lujosas que amenazan el retiro honroso 
de miles de fieles servidores públicos humil- 
des, en lo que de hoy en adelante se con- 
ocerá como la Ley del Festin Popular, había 
que crear un nuevo partido que no respondi- 
era a estos intereses egoístas y reaccionarios. 
Que para la agricultura, proteger el pequeño 
comercio, mejorar le educación y la salud 
pública, hacer completa justicia al obrero y 
al empleado público, suspender la persecu- 
ción a la clase choferil, acabar con la 
delincuencia, y asegurar el progreso eco- 
nómico de Puerto Rico sobre bases firmes, se 
necesitaban hombres bien preparados en las 
distintas disciplinas del saber con sentido 
de responsabilidad social y con espíritu de 
dedicación al servicio público. 

El pueblo comprendió además que para 
lograr la estadidad, no bastaba con decir que 
se quería para mañana, mientras se dejaba 
el ideal abandonado en el momento crucial 
del plebiscito, expuesto a una derrota que 
hubiera retrasado por muchas generaciones, 
o quizás para siempre, el ideal de estadidad. 
Que hacia falta enfoques prácticos y realistas, 
que pusieran en marcha el movimiento hacia 
la estadidad, en la forma reconocida y exitosa 
en que lo habian hecho territorios anteriores, 
y en particular Alaska y Hawali. 

El primer paso para lograr la estadidad, es 
obtener en un plebiscito una votación may- 
oritaria para la estadidad. Mientras el Con- 
greso de Estados Unidos no reciba la petición 
de Puerto Rico de ser admitido como estado, 
a través del único medio reconocido bajo 
nuestra forma democrática de gobierno, o 
sea en un plebiscito celebrado exclusivamente 
para este propósito, el Congreso no actuará 
en el sentido de admitir a Puerto Rico como 
estado. El Congreso y el pueblo de Estados 
Unidos han dicho repetidamente al pueblo 
de Puerto Rico, que ellos respetan el derecho 
nuestro a la autodeterminacién. Quien ase- 
gure que el Congreso va a imponerle a Puerto 
Rico un plebiscito o que va a aprobar un 
proyecto de estadidad para Puerto Rico sin 
que medie la petición de una mayoría de 
puertorriqueños, Claramente expresada en 
un plebiscito celebrado a iniciativa de nues- 
tra propia legislatura, como ocurrió en Ha- 
wali y Alasks, está desorientando a nuestro 
pueblo y le está haciendo un grave daño al 
ideal de estadidad. 

El segundo paso para lograr la estadidad, 
es conseguir el endoso bi-partidista de la 
estadidad para Puerto Rico. 

El Senador BARTLETT de Alaska, acaba de 
expresar hace unos días que Alaska logró la 
estadidad porque ambos partidos nacionales, 
el Republicano y el Demócrata propulsaron 
la admisión de dicho territorio como estado. 
Por eso el Partido Nuevo Progresista ha deci- 
dido mantenerse libre de afiliación a los 
partidos nacionales, de manera que estemos 
en condiciones de obtener el respaldo de am- 
bos partidos para lograr nuestro propósito. 
Simbolizando este propósito nuestro, tenemos 
hoy como huéspedes de honor, dos distingui- 
dos Miembros del Congreso, uno Demócrata y 
otro Republicano, como paso efectivo para 
ir logrando un respaldo bi-partita para la 
estadidad en el Congreso. 

El Partido Nuevo Progresista nace pues, 
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después del plebiscito, como el único y ver- 
dadero campeón de la estadidad para Puerto 
Rico, y se prepara para lograrla a la mayor 
brevedad posible. Para nosotros, la estadidad 
está y estará en “issue” todos los dias de 
nuestra vida hasta que Puerto Rico se con- 
vierta en estado. Pero reconocemos que no es 
suficiente con que una minoria piense asi. 
Necesitamos que la gran mayoria del pueblo 
de Puerto Rico comprenda que este es su 
mejor destino politico y se decida a demandar 
la estadidad. Para lograr este propósito hay 
que llevar al poder un gobierno que simpa- 
tice con nuestro ideal. Hay que derrotar al 
Partido Popular cuyo liderato se opone a que 
Puerto Rico pueda ocupar como estado, el 
lugar de igual dignidad e igual derecho que 
le corresponde por razón de su ciudadanía 
americana. En el pasado plebiscito el PPD 
violó los principios básicos de toda consulta 
al pueblo, que debe ser la imparcialidad del 
gobierno. El Partido Nuevo Progresista se 
compromete desde ahora a la celebracién de 
un plebiscito fuera de lineas de partido im- 
parcial y sin coacción en el que nuestro 
pueblo exprese sue verdadera voluntad. 

La debilidad de los argumentos economicos 
contra la estadidad que ha utilizado el Par- 
tido Popular Democrático se ha visto recien- 
temente demonstrada. La tesis del libre co- 
mercio, que garantiza el desarrollo de nuestra 
industrializacién, se ha visto refutada por 
la reciente legislación sobre cuotas de petróleo 
en el . Por el momento parece 
salvado el peligro pero quién puede prede- 
cir lo que puede ocurrir en el futuro? ; Por 
qué no se puede limitar por cuota en el fu- 
turo nuestra exportación de televisores o de 
zapatos, o de cualquier otro producto? Ya lo 
dijo el 15 de noviembre el Senador BARTLETT: 
“Uno de los problemas más graves que la 
condición territorial o lo de Estado Libre 
Asociado es que el Congreso funciona como 
una Asamblea Municipal en relación a dicho 
territorio, que puede ser beneficiosa si uno 
tiene un amigo poderoso, o que por el con- 
trario puede colocar al Estado Libre Associ- 
ado en una condición mala de subordinación.” 

La negación de los beneficios completos de 
la Ley de Bienestar Público y los beneficios de 
Medicare solicitados por nuestro Comisonado 
Residente, es la mejor prueba de esta sub- 
ordinacién. Poco a poco se va abriendo una 
brecha politica, cada dia más grande entre 
Puerto Rico y los cincuenta estados, con- 
dición que le niega a nuestro pueblo los 
instrumentos effectivos para resolver nues- 
tros graves problemas, de desempleo, salud, 
educación, communicaciones, etc ... que 
como estado estarían a nuestra disposicén 
bajo, entre otras, las multiples leyes de Ayuda 
Regional y para Eliminación de la Pobreza, 

No nos dejemos engafiar. El problema de 
Puerto Rico es más serio de lo que se nos 
quiere hacer creer por el partido de gobierno. 
Y la gente humilde, que siente el dolor y el 
sufrimiento de estos problemas, que tiene 
que abandonar sus familias para buscar 
trabajo en los cincuenta estados, lo sabe. 
Y lo sabe también todo el que no se deja 
engañar por las estadísticas acomodaticias 
que publica nuestro gobierno. Lo acaba de 
señalar la renombrada columnista económica 
Sylvia Porter, a quien el gobierno de Puerto 
Rico quiso deslumbrar mostrándole un 
Puerto Rico de éxito inigualada en el mundo, 
que está muy lejos de la verdad. La Srta. 
Porter, acostumbrada a utilizar su ojo 
escudrifiador, rápidamente vió la realidad 
que se vive en Puerrto Rico. Apuntó, entre 
otras cosas, que nustro desempleo es de un 
20% no de un 11%—y que el empleo de 
mujeres está peligrosamente desproporcion- 
ado. Que nuestro presupuesto de educación 
por estudiante está muy por debajo del pre- 
supuesto del estado más pobre, y que el 
número de estudiantes que abandona las 
escuelas—antes de graduarse de alta escuela, 
es un desastroso 75%. 

El reciente informe Heald sobre la Uni- 
versidad es aún más alarmante. El por 
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ciento de nuestro presupuesto dedicado 
& la educación superior, es la mitad del 
promedio nacional. Cuando se considera que 
las universidades privadas en Puerto Rico 
absorben un por ciento mucho menor del 
estudiantado que en Estados Unidos, la 
situación resulta aún más trágica., Y em- 
peora la situación la administración in- 
eficiente de nuestra Universidad, que permite 
el desperdicio de su capacidad educativa, 
asignando tan sólo un promedio de diez 
estudiantes por profesor frente al promedio 
de dieziocho estudiantes en las universidades 
americanas. Es este un problema que exige 
seria meditación. 

¿Qué porvenir tiene un niño puertorr- 
iqueño ante este grave problema de educa- 
ción, en un mundo en el que la preparación 
científica es cada vez un requisito más 
exigente? 

En Estados Unidos continentales el por- 
ciento de estudiantes que obtienen prepara- 
ción científia en el nivel universitario es cada 
vez mayor. Se estima que para 1975, 14 mill- 
ones de personas se clasificarán en Estados 
Unidos como empleados profesionales y 
técnicos. 

Esto es necessario, porque en la era t- 
industrial del mañana a tee ths 
dustrias con base científica, en sustitución 
a la era industrial de nuestro tiempo, en 
donde los requisitos son en parte de carácter 
práctico que requieren tan sólo destreza en 
oficios. Pero desgraciadamente, mientras hay 
la necesidad de elevar el nivel y la calidad 
de nuestro sistema Educativo, la Universidad, 
que es la forja de nuestro talento, se desan- 
gra intelectualmente convertida en campo 
de batalla de solapado y esteril adoctrina- 
miento politico. 

Si como resultado los jévenes puertorri- 
quefios no pueden disponer de las iguales 
oportunidades de estudios cientificos avanza- 
dos de que disponen los jévenes de los cin- 
cuenta estados, los puertorriqueños se irán 
quedando razagados, y se convertir4n en una 
población de sub-empleados relegados a fun- 
ciones de segunda clase en la sociedad del 
futuro, 

El Partido Nuevo Progresista está consci- 
ente de todos estos problemas y mantiene que 
es con los recursos que puede poner a la dis- 
posición la estadidad para Puerto Rico, que 
se puede hacer frente a este enorme reto. Por 
eso es urgente la estadidad para Puerto Rico. 
Para asegurar el verdadero desarrollo de 
Puerto Rico hace falta un sistema educativo 
de alta calidad y de suficiente amplitud, para 
que no se quede un solo nifio puertorriquefio, 
sin la oportunidad de desarrollar sus apti- 
tudes hasta el máximo, no importa su condi- 
ción económica o social, no empece que sea 
pobre o que sea rico, que viva en el campo o 
en la ciudad. El capital del mafiana esta en 
el desarrollo maximo del potencial intelectual 
del pueblo. Este es el objetivo de la nación 
americana y para lograr este propósito se 
está aprobando amplia legislación por el Con- 
greso. Puerto Rico se está quedando a la zaga, 
porque no es un estado con derecho a parti- 
cipar de toda esta legislación a sus necesi- 
dades, que son superiores a las de todos los 
estados. 

No basta con mirar el problema solamente 
en sus aspectos económicos y materiales. Hay 
algo más que el pueblo de Puerto Rico ansia, 
y que no ha logrado bajo su presente go- 
bierno. Es paz espiritual, sentido de dignidad, 
sensación de haber logrado su emancipación 
politica, Nuestra condición ambigua de no 
saber hacia donde vamos, el sentido de sub- 
ordinacién a una autoridad que reside en un 
cuerpo en el que la voluntad de nuestro 
pueblo no está representada, el enfocar nues- 
tros problemas únicamente desde un punto 
materialista e interesado, nos condena a un 
estado de continua zozobra e inseguridad, nos 
hace sentir inferiores y no nos permite de- 
sarrollar los valores espirituales que enrique- 
cen la vida del hombre a plenitud. Nuestro 
pueblo ha ganado en promedio de ingreso per 
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capita, pero ha perdido en su capacidad para 
gozar de la riqueza estética de la vida, de su 
sentido de trascendencia, de sus nobles moti- 
vaciones morales, 

El hombre no se satisface solamente llen- 
ando sus necesidades materiales. Hay en él 
una chispa de lo divino que lo hace aspirar 
a goces más elevados, que dan sentido a la 
vida dentro del misterio de la eternidad. Hay 
un impulso que lo dirige hacia el enriqueci- 
miento de su espiritu a través del esfuerzo 
creador en el arte, hacia un concepto moral 
de la vida que le permita ejercitar la bondad 
de su corazón. Pero para lograr este propé- 
sito, el hombre tiene que sentirse libre y 
respetado en su dignidad, Hacia esa vida, de 
igualdad en la dignidad y goce amplio de 
nuestras libertades politicas, se dirigen los 
esfuerzos del Partido Nuevo Progresista. Es 
un nuevo instrumento de redención de nues- 
tro pueblo en el orden económico, en el orden 
politico y en el orden moral y espiritual. Por 
eso ha calado profundamente en la con- 
ciencia de nuestro pueblo. Por eso en 
menos de dos meses hemos radicado 60,024 
peticiones para inscribir este nuevo partido 
en 83 de los 87 precintos, en una demostra- 
ción que no tiene paralelo en la historia 
politica de Puerto Rico. 

No dudamos que ante la pujanza de nues- 
tro movimiento, y no empece los obstáculos 
que se han querido poner en nuestro camino, 
nuestro partido quedará reconocido dentro 
de un breve plazo, en justo reconocimiento 
al derecho del pueblo a escoger los instru- 
mentos adecuados para su redención bajo 
un régimen democrático. Y ahora compañeros 
en este patriótico esfuerzo, a trabajar en 
unión perfecta, con espiritu de sacrificio que 
Puerto Rico necesita de un nuevo amanecer 
político y un nuevo derrotero espiritual. 

El hombre no realiza la plenitud de su ex- 
istencia, no se identifica con los valores 
trascendentes del espíritu que le dan sentido 
a la vida, hasta que no ha aprendido a dar 
de sí con generosidad. 


FERRE PRESSES FOR ANOTHER PLEBISCITE 


Luis A. Ferre said Sunday that statehood 
is necessary for the “political emancipation” 
of Puerto Rico and called for a new plebiscite 
that is “impartial and without coercion.” 

Ferre, the leader of the New Party, spoke 
at a testimonial luncheon in his honor at El 
San Juan Hotel. Approximately 650 people 
paid $25 each to attend. 

Other speakers were Congressmen Dante 
Fascell, a Florida Democrat, and Theodore 
Kupferman, a New York Republican. 

Ferre was the speaker the people wanted to 
hear, however, and he pledged the New Party 
to “the spiritual peace, dignity and political 
emancipation of the people.” 

Ferre said there is a lack of direction in 
Puerto Rico because the island does not have 
full status as a state, 

He explained that: 

“Our ambiguous position of not knowing 
where we are headed, the sense of being sub- 
ordinate to an authority in which the will of 
our people is not represented, and focusing 
on our problems from a position of material- 
ism and self-interest; all this, condemns us 
to a prolonged state of worry and insecurity, 
which makes us feel inferior and does not 
permit us to develop the spiritual values that 
enrich man’s life.” 

Ferre added that the July 23 plebiscite in- 
dicated the need for a new “political instru- 
ment“ to achieve statehood. 

He said that to fight “a decrepit govern- 
ment party, inefficient and reactionary, a vic- 
tim of one-man rule and full of conceit after 
being 27 years continuously in power, the 
only means was a new party, young and dedi- 
cated to promote the public good.” 

“The New Party pledges from this mo- 
ment,” Ferre said, “to hold a plebiscite out- 
side party lines, impartial and without coer- 
cion, so our people can express their true 
feelings.” 

He said the first step to achieving statehood 
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is to obtain a majority vote in a new plebis- 
cite. 

The second step, he said, is to achieve bi- 
partisan support for statehood. For this rea- 
son, Ferre said, the New Party has decided 
not do affiliate with either of the national 
political parties. 

In his remarks, Congressman Fascell said 
Puerto Rico has earned the right to statehood 
and can and will be co-equal with other U.S. 
states if it wants to be.” 

Congressman Kupferman said it was clear 
to him that the new party was—as he put 
it—“the party of the people that is making 
the world of tomorrow for Puerto Rico.” 


THE FISCAL CRISIS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDER Jadr] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several months the Congress has 
repeatedly been told by administration 
spokesmen and other advocates of ever 
higher spending that America—the 
richest Nation on earth—can afford to 
have its Federal Government spend bil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars for foreign aid, 
billions of taxpayer dollars for poverty, 
billions of taxpayer dollars for aid to 
education, billions of taxpayer dollars 
for health programs, billions of taxpayer 
dollars for public works, billions of tax- 
payer dollars for science and research, 
billions of taxpayer dollars for any other 
nondefense program that our Federal 
bureaucracy can dream up. In a general 
sense I agree we can “afford” each of 
these programs by itself. What the 
spending advocates fail to realize or re- 
fuse to admit is that while we may be 
able to afford anything, we cannot afford 
everything. 

Recently the Executive in a press con- 
ference acknowledged that in the current 
fiscal year our Federal Government is 
confronted with a budgetary deficit in 
the magnitude of between $30 to $35 bil- 
lion. His proposed remedy was higher 
taxes on the American people at the same 
time he was steadfastly refusing to co- 
operate with the Congress in achieving 
economy. In fact, the record of his ad- 
ministration is a clear dedication to 
higher spending—ever onward, ever up- 
ward. He has chided the Congress for its 
economy efforts and pressured the Con- 
gress to approve more and more spend- 
ing legislation. He has refused to estab- 
lish any priorities in governmental pro- 
grams so that in this war period, only 
those programs of absolute essentiality 
would go forward and those that were 
less essential could be deferred. The true 
cost of spending pressures for multibil- 
lion-dollar programs has been obscured 
from the American people by the ad- 
ministration practice of starting a pro- 
gram amid great fanfare with a relatively 
few million dollars in initial spending re- 
quest without revealing the billions of 
dollars in annual cost that must cer- 
tainly follow if the program is instituted. 

The credibility gap in fiscal affairs is 
more than just a dollar gap. The credibil- 
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ity gap includes a willfulness to spend 
that is devoid of any semblance of fiscal 
responsibility and is wanton in its ab- 
sence of fiscal discipline. 

While up to now the President has 
been refusing to cooperate in Congress 
efforts to achieve some economy so that 
his $30 to $35 billion deficit can be re- 
duced to more manageable proportions, 
he has been criticizing Congress for its 
failure to “cooperate” in enacting his 
tax increase bill. He urges a tax increase 
in the range of $7 to $10 billion—without 
affirmative action on reducing spend- 
ing—as a preventative of inflation, as a 
safeguard against aggravation of our 
balance-of-payments problems, and as 
a “prudent” procedure for dealing with 
our fiscal problems. That is the essence 
of his incredible credibility gap. He feints 
and flirts with the fringes and shuns the 
hard policy decisions that are so urgently 
necessary at this time of fiscal crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 
the Congress has made abundantly clear 
its willingness to cooperate with the ad- 
ministration in dealing with these urgent 
matters. The chairman and ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and other mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
have worked diligently to achieve the es- 
sential economy in Government. Often- 
times their efforts have encountered ac- 
tive administration opposition. Our dis- 
tinguished and dedicated minority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp], has been outstanding in the 
able work and leadership he has brought 
to efforts to provide solutions to our fis- 
cal crisis. But, Mr. Speaker, no individ- 
ual nor group deserves greater credit for 
a sound, prudent, and courageous bi- 
partisan stand on this difficult issue than 
the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Arkansas, Chairman 
Mrs, and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, Congressman Jon] Byrnes, the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee. These able legislators have 
clearly delineated the danger and futil- 
ity of a tax increase without a spending 
decrease. They have repeatedly called 
on the administration for cooperation 
in developing an effective and realistic 
— for coping with our fiscal prob- 
lems. 

Recently Mr. Mus made a statement 
concerning the fiscal impasse that has 
arisen from the administration’s refusal 
to heed the demands of Congress that 
something must be done about spending 
as a condition precedent to action in- 
creasing the tax burdens imposed on the 
American people and business commu- 
nity. The thoughtful views expressed by 
Mr. Mitts merit careful consideration 
by every citizen. I will at this point in- 
clude as a part of these remarks the text 
of Chairman Mutts’ speech before the 
Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation: 
EXPENDITURES AND TAXES IN THE CONTEXT OF 

Topar's PROBLEMS 
(Address of Con WILBUR D. MLS 
at a convention of the Arkansas Farm 

Bureau Federation, Hot Springs, Ark., 

November 20, 1967) 

I had thought my views on expenditures 
and taxes and those of the majority of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means were spelled 
out quite clearly around the first of October. 
But, since nearly two months have elapsed 
since the Committee expressed its views, with 
no action having been taken meanwhile, 
and in the light of some statements that I 
have read coming from Governmental as well 
as private sources, it seems to me appropriate 
that this position be restated since our posi- 
tion is either misunderstood or intentionally 
overlooked. 

On October 3 of this year of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means by a vote of 20 to 
5 adopted a resolution temporarily laying 
aside the President’s proposal for a 10 per- 
cent surcharge, At that time it was indicated 
that further consideration of the tax in- 
crease was deferred until such time as the 
President and Congress reached an under- 

on a means of implementing signif- 
icant expenditure reductions and more ef- 
fective controls as an essential corollary to 
the further consideration of a tax increase. 
Upon such an understanding the resolution 
indicated that the Committee would again 
give priority in the Committee’s order of 
business to the President’s proposals with 
respect to taxes. 

Shortly after the Committee adopted this 
resolution, I released a statement making 
clear my opposition to the consideration of 
any tax increase without first obtaining a 
specific commitment for a significant and 
meaningful expenditure reduction. 

Following the Ways and Means Committee 
public hearings we called the Administra- 
tion witnesses before us in executive session 
and explored at length with them possibili- 
ties for expenditure reduction. However, the 
only commitment for expenditure reduction 
the Administration witnesses were prepared 
to make was a $2 billion reduction in non- 
defense spending for the fiscal year 1968. 
Even in the case of this reduction it was not 
clear how much of this simply would rep- 
resent a deferral of expenditures until the 
fiscal year 1969. I believe that the Commit- 
tee made it clear in its consideration of this 
proposal, and I have tried to make it clear 
since that time, that token reductions are 
not enough—not nearly enough. 

The fact that the Committee in taking 
these views really reflected the views of the 
Members of the House—and through them 
I believe the people they represent—has been 
indicated by the House action since that 
time on the continuing resolution for those 
Departments whose budgets have not yet 
been provided for by the Congress. You will 
recall that in these actions the House, by a 
majority of 238 to 164, went on record as 
favoring an expenditure reduction of from 
$5 to $7 billion for the fiscal year 1968. In- 
cidentally, the Administration opposed this 
effort on the part of the House. 

With these views so clearly expressed by 
both the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the House of Representatives, I would 
have expected the Administration to have 
reached an understanding with the Commit- 
tee and the House on expenditure reduction. 
Let me point again to the fact that the res- 
olution adopted by the Committee indicated 
that the Committee was temporarily laying 
this matter on the table and that further 
consideration of the tax increase was being 
deferred until the President and Congress 
reached an understanding on means of im- 
plementing significant expenditure reduction 
and more effective controls. The resolution 
also made it clear that this matter would 
again be given priority in the Committee’s 
order of business when such an understand- 
ing was reached. 

To show its sincerity in the position it 
took, the Committee has kept its calendar 
free of all business since the time of the pas- 
sage of that resolution so that it could 
promptly consider any proposals of the Ad- 
ministration to implement the expenditure 
control request of the Committee. 
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Although I have had a few very friendly 
and useful discussions with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget since the passage of the 
resolution, and although I am willing to have 
additional discussions at any time the Ad- 
ministration would like, I have yet to receive 
a single specific acceptable proposal from the 
Administration as to how to implement the 
expenditure control request made by the 
Committee. 

Reality makes it necessary for me to point 
out that the time the Administration has 
already waited in this regard makes action 
this year impossible. However, this in no 
way lessens the need for an understanding 
between the Congress and the Administra- 
tion for imposing expenditure controls, not 
limited to fiscal year 1968 but for the dura- 
tion of the proposed tax increase. Even 
though the deficit now contemplated is at 
least three times that predicted in January 
this year, there has been no real evidences 
so far in spending in this fiscal year of any 
change of attitude. 


NO EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS ARE YET VISIBLE 


As of this date we have expenditure totals 
only for the first three months of this fiscal 
year, or through September 30. The expendi- 
tures in these three months under adminis- 
trative budget concepts amount to $36.7 
billion or under the cash budget concept, 
$47.0 billion. In each case the expenditures 
amount to approximately 111 percent of the 
expenditures made in the corresponding 
three months of last year. Should this rela- 
tionship to last year’s expenditures continue 
for the remainder of the fiscal year, the ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures would be 
$139.1 billion as contrasted to the $136.5 bil- 
lion estimated by the Administration and in 
terms of the cash budget would be $178.5 
billion as contrasted to the $173.9 billion 
estimated earlier in the year by the Adminis- 
tration. Certainly this gives no suggestion 
of any real effort to cut expenditures this 
year despite all of the talk heard to the con- 
trary. Let us hope that when the October 
figures are published the record will be bet- 
ter. A substantial improvement is required 
even to hold the expenditure totals down to 
the totals the Administration has already 
committed itself to, especially when the $2- 
billion expenditure reduction it promised is 
taken into account. 

The increase in expenditures which has 
occurred so far in this fiscal year is, of 
course, greatest in the area of military ex- 
penditures. Here the increase so far this year 
is 121 percent although we have no assurance 
that all of this is spending required by Viet- 
nam. Even apart from this, however, ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures through 
September of this fiscal year are slightly 
above expenditures in the nonmilitary cate- 
gories for last year and the increase in trust 
fund expenditures rivals that of the mili- 
tary. It is 114 percent. 

What this demonstrates is that we are 
still following the policy of guns and butter. 
To date at least there has been no real belt 
tightening on the part of the government to 
match what the Administration is asking of 
taxpayers generally. Let us hope the 1969 
Budget will change all this by setting forth 
the policy required by present conditions. If 
it doesn’t, notice should be taken now that 
the present debt ceiling may have to be 
adjusted upward before the next election if 
the Secretary of the is to pay all 
the bills handed to him. I have my doubts 
now that the House would readily raise this 
ceiling before the election. 

THE NATURE OF EXPENDITURE CONTROL 

Expenditure control in my opinion must 
be viewed both as a short-term and as a 
long-term problem. Obviously reductions in 
the 1968 budget which represents mere de- 
ferrals of expenditures until 1969 represent 
no real economy—although I do not by that 
mean that I oppose deferring expenditures 
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to the maximum extent possible. On the 
other hand, promising to reduce appropria- 
tions in the future while doing nothing 
about present expenditure levels could turn 
out to be the will-of-the-wisp. 

I believe that the best way to deal with 
this problem is to provide for a specific ex- 
penditure reduction in the current fiscal 
year of significant proportions. With the 
appropriation process having gone as far as 
it has, and taking into account the fact that 
we are already into the fifth month of the 
fiscal year, I see no realistic way of achieving 
the essential expenditure reductions except 
by administrative action. 

I do not by this in any sense of the word 
mean to undercut the general Congressional 
demand for long-term expenditure reduction 
as well. This, too, I consider essential if we 
are to continue to take the free enterprise 
road to an expanding economy—the goal we 
set in 1963 when the House passed the Reve- 
nue Act of 1964, which entailed the largest 
tax reduction of any Act in our history. 

I believe it is vital to reach an understand- 
ing that the non-Vietnam portion of our 
budget, at least to the extent the expendi- 
tures are controllable, should be held to the 
1967 levels for the duration of the emer- 
gency in Vietnam. I might add that I take a 
broad view of what is controllable since I 
know that one way to control expenditures 
is for Congress to change some laws. 

In addition, as I have said before, I be- 
lieve it would be desirable to establish a 
commission to review Government expendi- 
ture programs—both present and proposed, 
both old and new—to see whether the ex- 
penditures involved in the various programs 
can be justified on the basis of their costs 
relative to the benefits to be derived from 
the programs. I believe it is also necessary 
to evaluate these programs in terms of the 
priority of their importance. This, however, 
is a long-range project, and action in this 
regard must not be confused with the need 
to act also for expenditure control in the 
immediate future. 

At the same time that we are looking at 
long-term expenditure commitments we 
need also to review our budgetary and ac- 
counting procedures to find more effective 
ways of controlling expenditures. In the 
past we have usually said that the way 
to control expenditures is by controlling 
appropriations. But there are practical dif- 
ficulties in this procedure. First of all, ap- 
propriations originating in several prior 
years can give rise to expenditures in a given 
year, and appropriations passed when the 
budget for one year is being considered may 
not have their major impact until two or 
three years hence. 

In addition, what often happens is that 
while a substantial effort is made initially 
to control the appropriation totals, supple- 
mentals come along later and are adopted— 
after the attention is largely directed to 
controlling expenditures in the following 
year. 

All of these problems in translating appro- 
priation control into expenditure control 
have led me to the conclusion that the Con- 
gress, as well as the Administration, should 
begin to analyze the budget from the stand- 
point of what is necessary to obtain expendi- 
ture control, as distinct from mere appro- 
priation control. It seems to me that only in 
this manner will we obtain real control over 
the expenditure side of the budget. 


EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS SHOULD ACCOMPANY 
CONSIDERATION OF TAX INCREASES 

There are several reasons why I—and I be- 
lieve the majority of the Members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means as well as the 
House—believe that expenditure reductions 
should accompany any considerations of a 
tax increase. Let me briefly run through the 
reasons as I see them: 

First, if the government is going to ask 
every consumer and every businessman in 
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this country to cut back his spending or in- 
vestment by adding 10 percent to his tax bill, 
or anything like the Administration proposal, 
it is difficult for us to see why the govern- 
ment should continue on its “spending-as- 
usual” program in the area of non-Vietnam 
spending. There seems to us to be a sense 
of simple justice in calling upon the govern- 
ment to tighten its belt, at least to the extent 
bt taxpayers are called upon to tighten 


Second, the level of government spending 
over the years has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to control. I touched on that before 
when I suggested that we need to evaluate 
expenditures programs and establish priori- 
ties. What happens is that one program is 
piled on top of another. New programs are 
brought in by every new administration 
while existing programs, in part because of 
their antiquity, in part because they often 
mean so much to the beneficiaries, and in 
part because they are difficult to ferret out, 
are seldom dislodged. As a result, we not only 
have increases in expenditures occurring be- 
cause of population growth or because of de- 
mands for new programs, but also because 
these new programs are piled on top of exist- 
ing programs, rather than replacing them. 
When we considered the Revenue Act of 1964, 
we indicated then and there that we were 
taking the road of expenditure reduction, the 
road which maximizes the effort of the pri- 
vate economy and minimizes the expendi- 
tures made by the public sector. What many 
of us fear is that tax increases now make 
more revenue available for expenditure pro- 
grams in the future. We fear that tax in- 
creases not accompanied with very real ex- 
penditure control can divert us from this free 
enterprise road. This is a diversion in which 
Iam unwilling to be a participant. 

Third, for those who are concerned with 
the size of the deficit—and I am certainly 
in that category—matching expenditure re- 
duction with tax increases should be highly 
desirable: it doubles the reduction in the 
deficit. Not only are the additional revenues 
picked up, but expenditures are reduced by 
at least a like amount. Fiscal responsibility is 
served by such expenditure reductions at least 
to the same extent as by a tax increase. 

Fourth, it is also worth noting that if it 
is consumer spending that is feared from 
the standpoint of the inflationary pressures 
generated, a dollar of expenditure reduction 
is likely to have a greater impact than a 
dollar of tax increase. I say this because the 
tax increase is much more likely, in part, to 
be offset by a decrease in savings than is true 
of the dollar decrease in government ex- 
penditures. 


THE CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


So far this fall many of the economic in- 
dicators which the Administration econo- 
mists had expected to show increased infla- 
tionary pressures in fact have not done so. 
Unemployment, for example, has increased 
from 3.6 percent in March to 4.3 percent in 
October. Industrial production declined in 
September following two months of advances. 
Plant capacity utilization in the third quar- 
ter fell to 83.8 percent, the lowest level this 
year. Retail sales in October were off a signifi- 
cant 2 percent. Plant and equipment spend- 
ing next year is expected to increase by only 
about 5 percent in dollars, as contrasted to 
15 percent in 1966, and in real terms no in- 
crease is now expected. 

Despite these factors, which do not ap- 
pear to reflect the inflationary pressures pre- 
viously forecast, we have experienced very 
substantial price rises. The consumer price 
index, for example, has risen 2.4 index points 
from the first of this year through Septem- 
ber with substantially more rises to come in 
the last three months. This can be con- 
trasted with a rise of only 3.1 points all of 
last year and 1.8 points in the year before. 
To a substantial degree, however, these price 
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rises reflect what the economists call a cost- 
push” inflation and as such tend to reflect 
increased costs more than increased demands. 
To the extent this is true, they mirror in- 
creases occurring in prior periods rather than 
in the current period. 


MONETARY PROBLEMS 


The latest argument for the tax increase 
proposal is that if taxes are not increased, 
the Federal Reserve will apply monetary con- 
straints so vigorously as to produce “soar- 
ing interest rates and a financial pinch.” 
This is like the small boy who, finding that 
his own threats don’t persuade his playmates, 
threatens to call upon his big brother. 

It may not be an idle threat. Early last 
year, after a long and strong increase in 
the money supply the monetary authorities 
jammed on the brakes. The result was the 
well-known monetary “crunch” of 1966 
which sent interest rates soaring. Instead 
of attempting to persuade the monetary au- 
thorities to resume a moderate growth in 
the money supply, the Administration came 
scurrying to the Congress for suspension of 
the investment credit in order to reduce 
business demand for funds. 

The monetary authorities would be well 
advised to avoid a repetition of last year’s 
“crunch”. The hectic pace of monetary ex- 
pansion of recent months cannot, of course, 
continue, but moderating the growth of the 
money stock, not stopping it altogether, is 
the course to follow. A repetition of the 
crunch this year or early next year will 
indeed have unfortunate consequences in the 
financial markets, but it will not produce a 
tax increase. What is causing the trouble we 
may be in is excessive spending. What has 
delayed further consideration of a tax in- 
crease is continued excessive spending. The 
Congress will be watching the course of 
monetary developments and will not again 
be maneuvered into the position of having 
to raise taxes to offset the excessive swings 
of monetary policy. 

Whenever the going gets tough for a public 
economic policy proposal, its supporters call 
in the balance of payments and “protecting 
the dollar and international monetary sys- 
tem”, We now hear, from persons both inside 
and outside the Government, that a tax 
increase is necessary not only to reduce our 
balance of payments deficit but also to sup- 
port the pound sterling. The fanciful notion 
that a tax increase of the sort proposed will 
have any significant effect on our balance of 
payments in the reasonably near future and 
that it might contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of the pound is completely without sup- 
port of facts. 

CONCLUSION 

As I have indicated, the Committee on 
Ways and Means stands ready to consider 
tax measures proposed by the Administra- 
tion in relation to all then existing condi- 
tions and facts whenever the Administration 
is ready to consider the expenditure controls 
we view as essential. This does not mean 
Congress would automatically pass a tax in- 
crease when such expenditure controls are 
established. Rather it means the Committee 
on Ways and Means will not further consider 
tax increases until they are established. 

To grant tax increases without the assur- 
ance of expenditure controls would in my 
estimation represent a departure from the 
program to which I am dedicated; namely, 
tax reductions over a period of time, made 
out of the so-called fiscal dividends or nor- 
mal growth in revenues. I feel that tax in- 
creases now—not accompanied by real and 
significant expenditure reductions and firmer 
controls—would have a serious long-range 
impact upon the direction of our economy. 
I fear it would mean bigger and bigger gov- 
ernment with a smaller and smaller range of 
freedom of activity for the private sector. 
I do not intend to be a party to this kind of 
a program. 
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LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sat- 
urday, November 18, was Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day, the 50th anniversary of 
the post-World War I freedom of that 
little Baltic nation, 

Unfortunately, the people of Latvia 
could not legitimately celebrate the day 
since they are now held in bondage by 
the Soviet Union, which claims to have 
absorbed the three Baltic States as per- 
manent republics of the U.S. S. R. 

It is especially significant, Mr. Speak- 
er, that we keep in mind the fact that 
the people of Latvia continue to suffer 
under an alien Communist control. The 
Soviet Union is today the world’s only 
major colonial power holding in bond- 
age the people of Latvia and the other 
Baltic States, the Ukraine, Armenia, and 
other non-Russian peoples within the 
present boundaries of the U.S.S.R. 

Since the independence of the Baltic 
States was relatively short, and Soviet 
propaganda is attempting to submerge 
the existence of Latvia, I add as a con- 
tinuation of my remarks an article pub- 
lished by the Latvian Information Bul- 
letin which is very properly entitled 
“Latvians Are Not Russians“: 


LATVIANS ARE Nor RUSSIANS 
(By Dr. B. Kalnins) 


Denationalization, in other words Russifi- 
cation, is today a great menace to the fu- 
ture of the Latvian nation, said Dr. Kalnins. 
Foreign invaders have come and gone, and 
yet the Baltic peoples survived (emerging in 
1918 as free Republics of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania). But since the second Soviet oc- 
cupation the Moscow regime is sparing no 
efforts to convert them into Russian sub- 
jects not only in political, but also in cul- 
tural and linguistic respect. 

Dr. Kalnins’ analysis of this procedure in 
Latvia is based on thorough study of Soviet 
statistics, as well as information from other 
sources. The Russianization policy conducted 
by the Kremlin expresses itself first and fore- 
most in constant infiltration with immi- 
grants from the Soviet Union. In view of the 
fact that the politically most important ex- 
ecutive posts are occupied by Russians, the 
Russian tongue has virtually become the 
official language in all administrative 
branches of the Soviet Latvian Republic. 
This trend is, deplorably, supported by the 
leading communists of Latvian origin who 
are nominally in charge, with A. Pelse at the 
head. Gradual Russianization of the minor 
Soviet “federative” nations was proclaimed 
an official doctrine in the program of the 
twenty-second Moscow Party Congress of 
1961. There it says that it is the task of the 
Party to liquidate national differences among 
the Soviet peoples by promoting a unified 
Soviet culture based on a single (Russian) 
language to replace minority tongues. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Census of 1959, 10.2 
million, or approximately 5 per cent of the 
non-Russian inhabitants of the Soviet Union 
have reported their home conversation to be 
Russian. Generally, the minority nations are 
advised to adopt the Russian e as 
their “second mother tongue.” Since today 
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a great percentage of the inhabitants of the 
federal Republics are Russians, or of Soviet 
origin, resistance to a unified Soviet culture 
(1. e., Russian) is unreasonable, if not crimi- 
nal, according to Kremlin philosophy. 

The Soviet Census of 1959 and its further 
evaluation provide some significant infor- 
mation on how far Russianization has pro- 
gressed during the twenty years since the 
second Soviet occupation. The results of the 
census for Latvia were published by Moscow 
in a separate book issued in 1962. It is char- 
acteristic that no Latvian translation of 
this has been published in Riga. Accord- 
ing to this source, there are at present 556,000 
Russians living in Latvia. If to this are 
added Byelorussians, Ukrainians and other 
immigrants from the east, the total amounts 
to 640,000, or 30.9% of the population. Mem- 
bers of other nationalities, such as Poles, 
Lithuanians, Estonians and Jews, constitute 
7.1%. Instead of the 93,000 Jews who lived 
in Latvia before the war (most of whom were 
murdered or deported during the war by the 
Nazis, but also by the Bolsheviks), there are 
today 36,000 Jews, of whom about half are 
not of Latvian origin. The Russians have 
settled mainly in towns, where their number 
now amounts to an average of 48.4%, but in 
Riga to 54.4%, Only in the rural districts are 
Latvians still in the majority, though even 
there non-Latvians amount to 24.8%. The 
number of Latvians in their homeland has 
decreased from 1,472,000 in 1935 to 1,297,000 
in 1959, or from 75.5% to 62%. According to 
latest Soviet statistical data, the population 
of Latvia amounts today to 2.5 million. 

The figures here presented severe evidence 
of a determined Russification policy on the 
part of Moscow. It expresses itself in various 
ways: Imposing ever increasing numbers of 
Russian officials on the administration of the 
Latvian Communist Party and Government. 
Today the number of functionaries with high 
school education in administrative jobs 
amounts to approximately 22,500 Latvians 
and 18,200 Russians. Of the members of the 
Latvian Communist Party 61% are Russians 
and other non-Latvians. The precipitate in- 
dustrialization of Latvia under Soviet rule, 
accompanied by unprecedented urbaniza- 
tion, has attracted a great many Russian in- 
dustrial workers who then settle perma- 
nently with their families. In regard to pro- 
fession, industrial workers today constitute 
51% of the population; 26.1% are occupied 
in agriculture, and 21.9% in administration. 
In Riga, where 75% of industry is concen- 
trated, Latvian workers today amount to only 
half of the labor force. Latvia, and Riga in 
particular, attract Russians in excessive 
numbers because of its western outlook. 
Many members of the Soviet armed forces 
elect to settle in Latvia after demobilization. 
Russian families are generally larger than 
Latvian. Russianization is also promoted by 
mixed marriages. Furthermore, assets in 
favor of Russification are invested in the So- 
viet educational policy of late. Beginning 
1958, Latvian students are no longer obliged 
to attend Latvian language schools, while 
the study of Russian is obligatory for all. 
There are Still schools based on either Lat- 
yian or Russian language of instruction. But 
parents of Latvian children are now free to 
send their offspring to Russian schools. Rus- 
silanization is also promoted in kindergar- 
tens and mixed schools with parallel classes 
in Russian and Latvian where children are 
encouraged to befriend each other in the 
Russian tongue. 

However, asserts the author, Latvian re- 
sistance to Moscow's pressure for Russifica- 
tion is equally strong, the young generation 
not excluded. In institutions of higher edu- 
cation Latvian students still hold a majority 
of 64.4%, despite favorite treatment be- 
stowed by the regime on Russians, Dr. Kal- 
nins concludes that the next two decades 
(provided Soviet Russian domination will 
last that long) will show whether the Lat- 
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vian people will be able to maintain their 
slim majority on their ancient native soil. 
However, regardless of what the future holds 
in store, no mass conversion of the Latvian 
nation to Soviet Russian belief will ever 
occur, as long as a breath of national spirit 
prevails. The Red Muscovites of today will 
hardly succeed where their equally reaction- 
ary Czarist predecessors failed: namely, to 
bend the subjected nations of Holy Russia 
under the reign of one ruler, one creed, and 
one people, 


Mr. Speaker, as I have indicated to the 
Members, I will continue to emphasize 
the cause of Latvia and other victims of 
communism, since the foreign policy of 
the United States remains dedicated to 
legitimate self-determination of peoples. 
We will not give legal sanction to Soviet 
colonial rule of Latvia and its neighbor 
states of Lithuania and Estonia. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT—SOME 
ABUSES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in his 
recently published book, Memoirs, 1925- 
1950,” George F. Kennan, whose creden- 
tials in the academic, the foreign affairs, 
and the liberal community can hardly be 
questioned and whose present view to- 
ward the U.S.S.R. hews to the “mellow- 
ing” line, refers to the purge in mid- 
1937 in which the realistic “hardliners” 
in the State Department’s Russian divi- 
sion were shunted aside by pro-Soviet 
replacements: 

For here, if ever, was a point at which 
there was indeed the smell of Soviet influ- 
ence, or strongly pro-Soviet influences some- 
where in the higher reaches of the 
government, 


In view of the nature of the following 
remarks this illustration is not meant to 
infer that the same conditions obtain at 
State today, but merely serves to indicate 
that cliques and coteries are nothing new 
in that Department. However, consider- 
ing the revelations of the past month or 
so concerning the Runge and the Philby- 
Burgess-Maclean spy cases, lax security 
practices in an agency as sensitive as 
State warrant review and corrective ac- 
tion. Because some of the outrageous 
abuses that have been perpetrated at 
State over the last few years have not 
received adequate attention or publicity, 
I think it is advisable to comment on the 
situation and offer possible recommenda- 
tions. The unparalleled successes of So- 
viet espionage over the years should have 
resulted in a highly refined security sys- 
tem at State, but recent experiences in- 
dicate that coverups of security viola- 
tions and purges of qualified security 
personnel have provided a possible fer- 
tile field for Communist penetration. A 
brief review of the Philby-Burgess-Mac- 
lean case will provide a background 
against which our own security problems 
at State should be evaluated. 
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PHILBY, BURGESS, AND MACLEAN 


The vital need for unbreachable secu- 
rity procedures has been pointed up dur- 
ing the past two decades by many cases 
of defections, disappearances, suicides, 
arrests, scandals and the like, but no- 
where, not even in the phenomenal 
Richard Sorge case, have there been situ- 
ations to rival those of Harold (Kim) 
Philby, Guy Burgess, and Don Maclean. 

These three men managed to accumu- 
late well over 50 years of communism and 
aim their spying efforts at the heart of 
both British and American security. All 
three were members of the British For- 
eign Service and all three managed to 
defect to the Soviet Union, the land of 
their allegiance. 

Donald D. Maclean first entered the 
British Foreign Service in 1935, shortly 
after he left Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he had a “distinguished academic 
record.” He was stationed in Cairo. Guy 
F. Burgess entered the Foreign Service 
as a temporary employee in 1947. His rec- 
ord at Trinity College was described as 
brilliant.“ 

For years the damage done by these 
men has been either hushed or mini- 
mized and their backgrounds said to be 
clear of Communist leanings, at least in 
the eyes of the security office responsible 
for their activities. 

To the Communists, however, they 
were picked up early, doubtless well in- 
doctrinated, and used to their fullest 
extent. While British security did not 
know of the Communist sympathies of 
Burgess and Maclean, the Communists 
latched on to them at Cambridge. 

Viadimir M. Petrov, a Soviet MVD 
agent in Australia who defected to the 
west on April 3, 1954, clarified the back- 
grounds and activities of the two spies 
in these excerpted statements of sworn 
testimony: 

Burgess and Maclean were long term 
agents who had each been independently re- 
cruited to work for Soviet intelligence in 
their student days at Cambridge University. 

Their flight was planned and directed from 
Moscow. 

(During a period in London after the War) 
Burgess was bringing out briefcases full of 
Foreign Office documents, which were photo- 
graphed in the Soviet Embassy and quickly 
returned to him. 


Petrov stated that he received this in- 
formation directly from an assistant in 
the Embassy, Filipp Kislitsyn, who was 
involved with receiving the stolen docu- 
ments. In fact, Kislitsyn was an MVD 
cipher clerk in the Soviet Embassy in 
London and, Petrov stated: 

Kislitsyn used to encipher the more urgent 
information and cable it to Moscow; the rest 
he prepared for despatch by courier in the 
diplomatic bag. 


This same Kislitsyn was later recalled 
to Moscow and trained to handle a spe- 
cial one-man section of the top-secret 
archives. 

Petrov continues: 

This section was devoted solely to the great 
quantity of material supplied by Maclean 
and Burgess. Much of it had not even been 
translated or distributed to the Ministries 
concerned, but Kislitsyn used to show par- 
ticular files and documents to high-ranking 
Officials who visited his section for the pur- 


pose. 
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This testimony reveals the vast 
amount of information which the in- 
formers passed on. The next question is, 
of course, What information was involved 
and what damage did it do? 

The cost of the security breaches 
through which Burgess and Maclean 
moved is indicated not only by their posi- 
tions in the respective senior and junior 
service corps, but by their connections 
with another British traitor, Harold 
Philby. 

“Kim” Philby’s exploits over 30 years 
as a Soviet agent can be compared only 
with the celebrated Japan-based spy, 
Richard Sorge. Philby came to Washing- 
ton as temporary first secretary a few 
months before Burgess, an old friend— 
all three were acquainted from Cam- 
bridge. From this vantage point he be- 
came the third man in the defection 
plot. Philby, too, had been thoroughly 
immersed in communism during his 
Cambridge days, and like the other two, 
it took. After leaving Cambridge he took 
years fashioning an elaborate coverup of 
his leanings toward communism which 
included pro-Nazi associations and jour- 
nalistic service in Franco’s Spain. He 
was so successful that Franco gave him 
a state decoration which he was known 
to display. 

Philby managed to gain access to Brit- 
ish security—the lifetime task given 
him by the Communists—in the summer 
of 1941 and was assigned to head up 
counterespionage in the Iberian section. 
Philby later became the link between 
British Secret Intelligence Service and 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

It was in this position that Philby had 
access to a secret report from MI5—the 
counterespionage section—naming Mac- 
lean as the principal suspect in a 2- 
year-old security leak investigation. The 
logical chain then had Philby relating 
the secret information to Burgess and 
Burgess passing it on to Maclean. 

Philby was asked to resign from the 
British Foreign Service in July of 1951 
and the “third man” case, according to 
Prime Minister MacMillan some time 
later, was both denied and closed. 

Thirteen years later Philby defected to 
the Soviet Union from his post as jour- 
nalist in the Middle East with the Econ- 
omist and the Observer, a position 
taken after the reported separation men- 
tioned above. But it was at the time of 
the defection, and now generally be- 
lieved as common knowledge, that Phil- 
by had still maintained working con- 
nections with British security and had 
never been taken off the payroll. This 
would extend his stint as a traitor to a 
full 30 years: 1933 to 1963, many of them 
in the Foreign Service. 

I will make a more complete presenta- 
tion of the backgrounds and associations 
of Philby, Burgess, and Maclean at a 
later date. At this point it is more im- 
portant to examine the effects which lax, 
or nonexistent, security had upon the 
history of the world. 

There is little doubt that these men 
not only passed on to their Communist 
superiors a great quantity of information 
but information of great value. The full 
nature and impact of secret documents 
revealed to the Soviets will never be 
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known even though hushed investiga- 
tions still ferret out facets of the trai- 
tor’s work. Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that their actions ultimately 
involved not only Britain but the United 
States and directly or indirectly many 
American citizens. 
MAC ARTHUR AND KOREA 


To the average American citizen con- 
cerned with the problems of everyday 
life, the subject of espionage is as far 
removed from his area of responsibilities 
as putting a man on the moon. To be 
sure, the CIA, the FBI, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies are directly con- 
cerned with problems of this nature, but 
in the long run John Doe can be severe- 
ly affected by weak security procedures. 
The case of Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
the Korean war is an excellent case in 
point. 

It will be remembered that some 
months after the North Koreans had in- 
vaded South Korea in June 1950, the 
U.N, forces under MacArthur smashed 
the advance of the Communists with the 
brilliant Inchon maneuver. The invaders 
were chased back to the Yalu River in 
disarray and the end of the conflict was 
clearly in sight. Then the buildup of Chi- 
nese Communist troops north of the Yalu 
brought up the question of bombing the 
Yalu bridges if the Chinese Reds entered 
the fray. As history has recorded, Mac- 
Arthur was denied by Washington the 
permission to bomb the Yalu bridges and 
the Chinese communication lines in Man- 
churia in case of necessity, General Mac- 
Arthur in his book “Reminiscences” 
states on page 370: 

For the first time in military history, a 
commander has been denied the use of his 
military power to safeguard the lives of his 
soldiers and safety of his army. To me it 
clearly foreshadows a future tragic situation 
in the Far East and leaves me with a sense of 
inexpressible shock. It will cost the lives of 
thousands of American soldiers and place in 
jeopardy the entire army. By some means 
the enemy commander must have known of 
this decision to protect his lines of communi- 
cation into North Korea, or he never would 
have dared to cross those bridges in force. 


Again on page 374 MacArthur referred 
to the apparent leak in intelligence: 


That there was some leak in intelligence 
was evident to everyone. Walker continually 
complained to me that his operations were 
known to the enemy in advance through 
sources in Washington, I will always believe 
that if the United States had issued a warn- 
ing to the effect that any entry of the Chi- 
nese Communist in force into Korea would 
be considered as an act of international war 
against the United States, that the Korean 
War would have terminated with our advance 
north. I feel that the Reds would have stayed 
on their side of the Yalu. Instead, informa- 
tion must have been relayed to them, assur- 
ing that the Yalu bridges would continue to 
enjoy sanctuary and that their bases would 
be left intact. They knew they could swarm 
down across the Yalu River without having 
to worry about bombers hitting their Man- 
churian supply lines. 


On page 375 MacArthur quotes Chi- 
nese Communist Gen. Lin Piao as later 
stating in an official Chinese leaflet: 

I would never have made the attack and 
risked my men and military reputation if I 
had not been assured that Washington would 
restrain General MacArthur from taking ade- 
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quate retaliatory measures against my lines 
of supply and communication. 


With recent disclosures in the British 
press there can remain little doubt as to 
who was responsible for the intelligence 
leak in Washington which so benefited 
the Chinese Reds. Philby arrived in 
Washington as British liaison to the FBI 
and CIA and in November 1950, Maclean 
came to Washington as head of the For- 
eign Office’s American department. The 
Washington Post of October 16, 1967, ex- 
cerpted material from the London Sun- 
day Times relating to Maclean’s role in 
the Korean affair. It stated: 

The State Department has compiled an 
analysis of Maclean's role at the time which 
credits him with knowledge of the U.S,-Jap- 
anese treaty negotiations and the Korean 
War strategy. 

The State Department accounts says that 
Maclean was aware of the critical American 
decision to “localize” the Korean conflict. 


Instead of the Korean war ending up 
as a short and ill-advised fiasco for the 
Reds, it turned into a long-drawn-out 
stalemate so costly in American lives. 
Because of the invaluable information re- 
layed to the Chinese Reds, the Korean 
war was extended to July of 1953 when 
the armistice was signed. American losses 
over the 3-year period amounted to 33,- 
629 battle deaths, 20,617 other deaths, 
103,284 nonmortal wounds suffered for a 
total of 157,530 American casualties. The 
Korean war is an excellent case in point, 
as I have stated, of the enormous penal- 
ties exacted because of weak and inade- 
quate security procedures when dealing 
with a clever international adversary, 
the Communist conspiracy. 


OTHER SUCCESSES 


Although Korean war information is 
probably the most graphic of any involv- 
ing these three Communist agents, 
Philby, Burgess and Maclean, they were 
also active in other vital areas. 

In 1949, on the occasion of the first 
U.S.S.R. atomic bomb explosion, Philby 
and staff reportedly spent 4 days and 
nights coding and decoding messages be- 
tween the United States and Britain. 

Burgess, in 1946, served as assistant 
private secretary to an under secretary of 
the Foreign Secretary. 

In contrast and not to be outdone, 
Maclean served as secretary of the 
United States-British Combined Policy 
Committee on Atomic Development. This 
position gave him nearly unlimited ac- 
cess to the tightly guarded Atomic 
Energy Commission files in Washington. 
This access, the London Sunday Times 
reported, “gave Maclean access to the 
greatest storehouse of atomic knowledge 
that there is.“ Maclean could have, and 
probably did, leak to the Russians the 
where and how much concerning Allied 
purchases of uranium. At this time the 
United States was engaged in preemptive 
purchase of uranium since it was 
thought the supply was limited. He also 
could have—he certainly had the ac- 
cess—told the Communists that the 
United States had perfected a method of 
concerting low-grade ore into high- 
grade, a fact of certain interest to Soviet 
scientists. 

The same congressional committee 
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which received the testimony of defector 
Petrov also reported what might be a 
totally unpublicized area of Donald 
Maclean. 

The committee reported that it heard 
in closed session a number of Americans 
who testified to the activities of Burgess 
and Maclean. These hearings were “de- 
signed to determine the possible involve- 
ment of our people here“: 

[The investigators have] the identity of a 
long series of individuals who were intimates 
of the pair here. In this connection, we ob- 
tained the desk pad of Alger Hiss which re- 
vealed that Hiss had had a date at the 
British Embassy with Maclean on Septem- 
ber 14, 1946. 


Should evidence of continued associa- 
tion, direct or indirect, between Hiss and 
Maclean be found, it would greatly 
broaden the area to which Maclean had 
access and also provide multiple chan- 
nels for passing on information. 

It is absurd that security procedures 
should allow three Communists to func- 
tion year after year after year, especially 
when one considers that their university 
days would certainly make them more 
suspect than had they not been Commu- 
nist oriented. But, even being generous 
and granting that this would have been 
difficult to trace, security violations of 
other types should have forced their re- 
—_ from any position in the Govern- 
ment. 

Astoundingly, British security kept no 
tabs on possible homosexuals, although 
sexual deviates are prime targets for 
blackmail. If British security had been 
concerned with this area, Burgess and 
Maclean might have been routed from 
service earlier. 

Early in 1950 security authorities in- 
formed the Foreign Office that in late 
1949 while on a vacation abroad, Burgess 
had been guilty of “indiscreet talk” about 
secret matters which he knew. Action 
against this breach consisted only of a 
reprimand, and evidently security offi- 
cers did not followup to determine 
whether this was an isolated incident. 

In addition, both Maclean and Burgess 
had drinking problems and Burgess ran 
amuck of the police in Virginia three 
times in 1 day for traffic offenses. The 
third time the Burgess car was involved 
in an accident, police found out the man 
driving had been picked up along the 
road, had no license, and was a homo- 
sexual with a police record. 

Assuming that security missed the fact 
that Philby became a solid Communist 
during his Cambridge days, investiga- 
tion and disclosure of the activities of 
Burgess would have exposed Philby also, 
since Burgess lived in the Washington 
ein of Philby from August 1950 to April 

51. 

Former CIA Chief Allen Dulles 
summed up the security violations in 
these words: 

Neither a Burgess nor a Maclean should 
ever have been allowed to have anything to 


do with classified matters. Even a reasonably 
casual review of their activities during the 
years before their defection should have 
resulted in their dismissal, and Burgess never 
should have been hired in the first place. 


U.S. INFILTRATION 


Circumstances do not permit an ex- 
tensive treatment of difficulties arising 
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from lax security procedures in our own 
Government during the war years and 
into the fifties. Several references, how- 
ever, should suffice to briefly outline the 
situation during this period. On August 
28, 1953, the U.S. News & World Report 
carried the full text of a report by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee concerning 
Soviet spy rings inside the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Here is what this highly respected 
national magazine stated in its preface to 
the text: 

A Senate subcommittee of eight—Repub- 
licans and Democrats—in a unanimous re- 
port declares that the Soviet Government 
“has carried on a successful and important 
penetration of the United States Govern- 
ment and this penetration has not been fully 
exposed.” 

Giving details of two Soviet spy rings and 
intimating that there were two other rings, 
the subcommittee traces the whole web of 
espionage involving Alger Hiss and others. 

Pointing to a confidential memorandum 
from the FBI in 1945 which warned President 
Truman and other officials of the existence 
of these spy rings with names of persons in- 
volved, the committee says that despite the 
FBI reports “little was done by the executive 
branch to interrupt the Soviet operatives in 
their ascent in Government until congres- 
sional committees brought forth to public 
light the facts of the conspiracy. 


One of the conclusions reached by the 
subcommittee stated: 

In general, the Communists who infil- 
trated our Government worked behind the 
scenes—guiding research and preparing 
memoranda on which basic American poli- 
cies were set, writing speeches for Cabinet 
officers, influencing congressional investiga- 
tions, drafting laws, manipulating admin- 
istrative reorganizations—always serving the 
interest of their Soviet superiors. 


At another point the subcommittee 
observed: 

Thousands of diplomatic, political, mili- 
tary; scientific, and economic secrets of the 
United States have been stolen by Soviet 
agents in our Government and other persons 
closely connected with the Communists. 


In view of our past experiences in the 
field of internal security, it is only 
prudent that all necessary steps are 
taken to put into effect the strictest 
security measures. Security risks are not 
confined to Communist agents or 
sympathizers alone. In addition, questions 
concerning false statements, immoral 
conduct, homosexuality, intoxication, 
mental defects, and so forth, which are 
covered by Executive Order No. 10450 are 
criteria for security judgments. It is not 
just a question of loyalty but of suita- 
bility which is important in security 
evaluations. Although it is important to 
determine what degree of Communist in- 
filtration there is in Government, it is 
equally imperative that we know who is 
doing what the Communists want done, 
for whatever reason. 

Of course, the Burgess-Maclean-Philby 
case is just one of many examples here 
and abroad of the extensive intelligence 
and spy network which the Soviets have 
perfected over the years. The New York 
Times of November 10 carried an article, 
“Structure of Soviet Intelligence Unit Is 
Outlined,” in which it is stated: 

The Soviet Union’s State Security Commit- 
tee, which is the nation’s principal intel- 
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ligence agency, employs 600,000 to 1 million 
people inside and outside the Soviet Union, 
according to Western estimates. 


I do not wish to belabor the point, but 
it would seem prudent that all necessary 
measures would be effected to protect this 
Nation from the Soviet Union’s efforts, 
and those of the other Communist re- 
gimes, to penetrate our security defenses. 
Unfortunately, indications are that such 
is not the case. 

THE OTEPKA CASE 


In September 1966, the American 
Legion passed resolution No. 150 which 
dealt with the Otto Otepka case. As is 
generally known, Otepka was, and still is, 
nominally Chief of the Division of 
Evaluations, Department of State Office 
of Security. State accused Otepka of 
furnishing certain classified documents 
to the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. Otepka asked for a hearing and, 
almost 4 years later, the case has yet to 
be resolved. 


The American Legion 
stated: 

The American Legion deplores the treat- 
ment which Mr. Otto F. Otepka has received 
at the hands of his superiors in the U.S. 
Department of State, and commends the 
action of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee in its thorough investigation of 
the Otepka case and related matters, and in 
its bringing to the attention of the public 
the true circumstances surrounding Mr. 
Otepka’s dismissal from his important posi- 
tion in the Department of State. 


More recently, on November 12, 1967, 
the Sigma Delta Chi, the professional 
journalism society, through its advance- 
ment of freedom of information com- 
mittee referred to the Otepka case. One 
passage from the report states: 

A study of this entire case makes it obvi- 
ous that the State Department was misusing 
a claim of national security for purposes of 
hiding or obscuring the record. The record 
of this case discloses a disgraceful pattern 
of inaccurate and misleading testimony by 
high State Department officials. These offi- 
cials gave inaccurate misleading testimony in 
connection with security cases. When Otepka 
gave testimony and produced records proving 
that superiors had lied under oath, the 
superiors used unauthorized eavesdropping 
and wiretapping as well as other police state 
methods to try to obtain grounds for firing 
Otepka. 


The report went on to state that: 

For the four years that this case has been 
pending before the State Department, the 
Department press office has engaged in a 
broad pattern of inaccurate and misl 
statements to reporters and interested citi- 
zens in an effort to smear Otepka. That out- 
rageous pattern of deception has continued 
at least through August 1967. 


The Otepka case is extremely impor- 
tant from the standpoint of national se- 
curity. Otepka, an experienced officer in 
the field of security, firmly and consist- 
ently refused to give the OK on cer- 
tain persons with questionable back- 
grounds. This is the crux of the Otepka 
case. In direct contrast to the British 
security officials in accepting Burgess 
and Maclean, Otepka placed our na- 
tional security above possible recrimina- 
tions from highly placed Government 
officials. In the face of the estimable 
danger presented by the Soviet intelli- 
gence network, the State Department, 


resolution 
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instead of strengthening our security 
forces, has gone to great length to try 
to remove an experienced and dedicated 
employee. 

The statements by the two national 
organizations mentioned above is an in- 
dication of the resentment felt by many 
American citizens concerning the Otep- 
ka case. The American Defense Fund of 
Wood Dale, III., has been collecting con- 
tributions for some time now to help de- 
fray the costs of Otepka’s defense. It is 
estimated that over $20,000 has been 
spent to date by Otto Otepka in defend- 
ing himself which would not have been 
possible except for the help of the Ameri- 
can Defense Fund. If the case finally goes 
to court, three times this amount will 
probably be needed. And who underwrites 
the expenses of the State Department? 
Why the American taxpayer, of course. 

There are a number of aspects of the 
case which will eventually be drawn to 
public attention. The two State Depart- 
ment emloyees who resigned in the face 
of possible perjury charges, John Reilly 
and Elmer Hill, have not been brought 
to account for their possible perjurious 
testimony before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, On August 8, 1967, 
the Assistant Secretary for Congression- 
al Relations, William Macomber, Jr., 
stated in a letter in answer to a con- 
gressional inquiry: 

I have been informed that the transcript 
of testimony given before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee by Messrs, John F. 
Reilly and Elmer Hill has been forwarded 
to the Department of Justice for review and 


recommendation on possible perjury charges 
against these witnesses. 


When I inquired of the Department of 
Justice as to how the case was progress- 
ing, I received this reply from Assistant 
Attorney General Fred M. Vinson, Jr.: 


In response to your letter of October 27, 
1967, this is to advise you that no perjury 
charges against former State Department 
employees John Reilly and Elmer Hill have 
been referred to the Department of Justice 
for possible prosecution, 


In all fairness, I cannot speculate on 
the apparent inconsistency in the two re- 
plies, but you can be sure that a satisfac- 
tory explanation will be forthcoming. It 
appears to be a typical deceptive case of 
semantics. My reply to Mr. Vinson was 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. VINSON: Regarding your letter 
of November 8 and your statement regarding 
perjury charges against former State De- 
partment employees John Reilly and Elmer 
Hill, I feel there is some inconsistency. Pos- 
sibly it is based on your statement that “no 
perjury charges ... have been referred to 
the Department of Justice for possible 
prosecution.” 

This may be truthful as far as it goes, 
but it does not answer the question. On a 
letter over the signature of Mr. William B. 
Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, The State Department, 
he makes the following statement: 

“I have been informed that the transcript 
of testimony given before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee by Messrs. John 
F. Reilly and Elmer Hill has been forwarded 
to the Department of Justice for review and 
recommendation on possible perjury charges 
against these witnesses. Since enforcement 
of the criminal statutes of the United States 
is the responsibility of that Department, I 
am taking the liberty of forwarding this 
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portion of your inquiry to Honorable Fred 
Vinson, Jr., Assistant Attorney General for 
the Criminal Division, Department of Jus- 
tice, for further comment.” 

It does appear that what you say is fac- 
tually correct, but it does not tell the whole 
truth. While it is true that no perjury 
charges have been referred to you, it is my 
understanding that the entire transcript 
has been sent to you, “for review and recom- 
mendation on possible perjury charges 
against these witnesses.” 

Would you please give me an indication 
of the disposition of your office regarding 
the factual situation which has been pre- 
sented to you regarding possible perjury and 
your proposed action, if indeed any action 
has been determined. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Representative to Congress, 
17th District. 


Another aspect of the Otepka case 
which demands attention is the classifi- 
cation of the transcript of the hearings 
which the State Department claims is 
not a public record. I am still awaiting a 
reply as to what classification marking 
appears on the transcript and under 
what regulation the transcript classifica- 
tion falls, 

Still another matter in the case calls 
for further clarification. The State De- 
partment originally levied 13 charges 
against Otepka, some of which con- 
cerned the mutilation of documents, a 
Federal offense. At the outset of the 
hearings, State dropped the mutilation 
charges against Otepka. One explana- 
tion of State’s sudden change of mind 
was supplied by the Government Em- 
ployees Exchange, a publication which 
has done excellent work on the Otepka 
case, in its May 31, 1967 issue: 

The informant added that the reason for 
the recommendation is Mr. Jaffe’s fear that 
Mr. Otepka obtained positive information 
regarding the identity of the person actu- 
ally involved in the “mutilations” and, in the 
event the charges are maintained in their 
present form, he will be able to expose the 
persons at the hearings. In this event, the 
Department of Justice will have no choice 
but to bring criminal proceedings against 
the persons so exposed. 


The Exchange continues with its very 
interesting account: 

In turn, these persons have already indi- 
cated they will reveal the identities of the 
“top persons” in the Department of State 
who had instructed them to “mutilate” the 
documents anc to “plant them” in Mr, 
Otepka’s burn bags in such a way as to make 
it appear that Mr, Otepka had carried out 
the mutilations. 


The question naturally arises as to who 
actually committed the mutilations. If 
Otepka is guilty of this Federal offense, 
then why has the case not been referred 
to the Justice Department? Or, if Otepka 
is innocent, why have charges not been 
preferred against the real culprits? Here 
again, this is another aspect of the case, 
which will bear exploring. 

The case of Otto Otepka is most im- 
portant for another reason. As a civil 
service employee, Otepka is but one of 
hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If Otepka can be subjected to 
such disgraceful treatment with im- 
punity, what chance has any civil service 
worker for fair and honest treatment? 
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How many Federal workers will be will- 
ing to endure the anguish of a possible 4- 
year contest with the Federal Govern- 
ment with the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars at their own expense? 

In addition, what other atrocious ven- 
dettas will State Department people be 
encouraged to try on recalcitrant fel- 
low employees, if the Otepka case is not 
accorded a fair and equitable solution? 
Plainly, the virtues of individual respon- 
sibility, integrity, and loyalty to the Na- 
tion will suffer inestimably. 

THE KOCZAK CASE 


It is not a secret that the challenge of 
“cleaning up the State Department” has 
been avoided by a long succession of 
Presidents. And it is equally disturbing 
that an equal number of Congresses have 
also shunned this needed job. 

When it happens, and it must eventu- 
ally, the housecleaning of the State De- 
partment must, of course, begin in per- 
sonnel procedures. It is this area where 
the cliques infiltrate, control, and sur- 
vive. It is here that dissenters can be ex- 
cluded and followers promoted; mistakes 
covered up, and injustices hushed. 

It is no mere coincidence that a 
British system that brought Burgess, 
Philby, and Maclean into its Foreign 
Service because they were of the right 
family, school, and club, also has a coun- 
terpart within the citadel of Foggy Bot- 
tom. Their purposes, too, are the same: 
to promote “insiders” and provide a firm 
basis of self-support. 

The system is such that the heart of 
the State Department, the Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel, can be subjected to gross 
injustices, fired—State’s term is “selected 
out! and be excluded from their chosen 
job without recourse to any type of just 
appeal. The threat of such adverse action 
hangs daily over the heads of each FSO, 
and is undeniably more tenuously sup- 
ported over the heads of conscientious, 
dedicated men who are, nevertheless, 
outside the ruling groups. 

Right to appeal would seriously hinder 
the ruthless and unwarranted “selection 
out” weapon used in the State Depart- 
ment. Without appeal there is a deplora- 
ble tendency to “follow along,” “not rock 
the boat,” and in effect, subordinate 
one’s better judgment for the sake of 
one’s position. 

As stated by John F. Griner, president 
of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees before the Pell subcom- 
mittee studying appeals procedures: 

There has always been a problem in the 
Foreign Service that individual foreign serv- 
ice officers subject to and threatened by se- 
lection out”, without any procedures for for- 
mal appeal, might conclude that for their 
own survival in the service it was more to 
their advantage to approve the policies indi- 
cated by their superiors rather than to make 
recommendations which are the result of 
trained investigation and careful analysis. 


Mr. Griner also quoted Gov. W. Averell 
Harriman on “selection out” procedures: 


Here again, in the process of “selection 
out,” the application of the system can be 
more fairly applied. I have noted that men 
have been given low ratings because they 
haven't gotten along with one individual 
when others have given them high ratings. 
If a man happens to be judged at a time when 
he has worked for a man who doesn’t under- 
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stand him or disagrees with his view he may 
be “selected out” for reasons which are not 
sound. 

As a matter of fact, I think more consid- 
eration should be given to who writes the 
efficiency reports on Foreign Service Officers. 
I went over some of them a while ago, and in 
one case, I found that in recent years, one 
man had been put in the lowest 25 percentile 
during two years, and in another two years, 
he had been put in the top 10 percentile, It 
was the same man, a man who had been in 
the Service a considerable period of time, and 
he had not changed his ways or his judg- 
ments, but he worked for a different boss. 


Mr, Griner also quotes a report pre- 
pared by Yale professor, Chris Argyris, 
which must have bubbled the mire in 
Foggy Bottom. It is even more blunt. 
Here is another selection from that pre- 
sented to the Senate subcommittee con- 
taining comments from the Argyris 
report. 

A report prepared by a Yale University 
professor, Dr. Chris Argyris, based on a 
series of conferences in 1965 with 60 
senior Foreign Service Officers—many of 
them ambassadors or deputy chiefs of 
mission, that is, the “cream of the For- 
eign Service’’—also confirms our views 
about the harmful professional impact 
which “selection out” without an appeals 
procedure has on Foreign Service officers. 
In his study, entitled, “Some Causes of 
Organizational Ineffectiveness Within 
the Department of State,” Professor 
Argyris stated that after officers had 
been in the foreign service for a few 
years, they “soon came to write careful 
and innocuous memos”; to “round the 
sharp corners off the telegrams”; they 
also “learn not to make waves”; they 
“minimize risk taking”; they “fear tak- 
ing responsibility”; they play the game.” 

One officer told Professor Argyris the 
following: 

All this talk on being open and leveling is 
nice—and I’m for motherhood, too. But, I 
can tell you, if you get the reputation of 
having lost some important battles—no one 
wants a loser. The word gets around and you 
have been ruled off the promotion lists. Soon 
you learn. If you want to get back on, be less 
open and less candid. 


Pressures to fall into line, pressure 
from the top of the clique, will ultimately 
affect both foreign policy and security. 
The most well known, and, probably the 
most important from the standpoint of 
publicity and effect, is the case of Ste- 
phen A. Koczak. In selecting out Koczak 
the State Department uncovered a case 
of both loose security and poor policy 
management. 

In outlining the Koczak case it will be 
helpful to work from the present into the 
past. 

Stephen Koczak is today a “selected 
out” Foreign Service officer who knows 
he has been wronged, and is doing his 
level best to gain vindication. In other 
words, he is putting up a fight against 
the State Department establishment. 
One can only guess at how many good 
men do not fight. 

Koczak was selected out“ of the State 
Department in 1966 after 19 years as a 
veteran FSO. An honor graduate of 
Harvard, Trenton-born Koczak gained a 
measure of international fame in 1949 
when he was expelled from Hungary by 
the Communists after they charged that 
he served as the intermediary between 
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Hungarian Cardinal Mindszenty and the 
U.S. Minister to Budapest. 

Koczak began to have his $18,000 a 
year job pulled out from under him while 
serving as head of the political section 
reporting on Communist East Germany 
in Berlin in 1960-61. Involved against 
Koczak are persons directly connected 
with the notorious “Warsaw sex and spy 
cases” including the celebrated Scarbeck- 
Discher scandal. Scarbeck, it will be re- 
membered, was second secretary of the 
U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, Poland. After 
being surprised in bed with his mistress, 
Scarbeck agreed to collaborate with the 
Polish Government. It was here, too, that 
the marine guard was compromised by 
female, Communist intelligence officers 
and the Embassy thoroughly bugged by 
the Communists. 

Koczak came to Berlin in 1960 follow- 
ing a promotion and assignment for the 
State Department after “brilliant” work 
in Israel where he was stationed during 
the Suez crisis of 1955. He was made head 
of the political section as well as Deputy 
Chief of Eastern Affairs at the U.S. mis- 
sion in Berlin. 

Koczak’s immediate superior was 
Thomas A. Donovan, who was reportedly 
transferred to Berlin in September of 
1960 because of allegations made by U.S. 
marine guards who implicated him in 
illicit associations with Polish women 
suspected of being Polish agents. Rank- 
ing as head of the U.S. mission and the 
superior of both men was E. Allan Light- 
ner, later Ambassador of Libya and now 
Deputy Commandant of the National 
War College. In between Lightner and 
Donovan was Howard Trivers. 

Following his sudden transfer, Dono- 
van still kept ties with Warsaw. Koczak 
frequently traveled from West Berlin 
into East Berlin on official trips. His boss, 
Donovan, would go with him. From East 
Berlin, Koczak discovered that Donovan 
would place calls to Communists in War- 
saw. These calls were never reported by 
Donovan to colleagues in West Berlin, 
nor were they reported to Ambassador 
Jacob Beam in Warsaw, the receiving 
end. 

Koczak’s career as a Foreign Service 
officer started toward its end when, in 
addition to the phone calls, Donovan 
made an unauthorized trip to Warsaw at 
the exact time when Khrushchev aided 
by the Polish Government, launched his 
drive to expel the United States from 
Berlin. This was too much for Koczak 
who reported the breaches of security 
and of orders to Howard Trivers, deputy 
chief of the mission in West Berlin and 
Donovan’s superior. 

By asking Trivers to bring to the at- 
tention of Ambassador Beam the phone 
calls and the unauthorized trip of Don- 
ovan, what Koczak termed the “excep- 
tional circumstances of my superior’s— 
Donovan’s—telephone calls and his un- 
authorized trip to Warsaw,” Koczak was 
rewarded with an exceptionally low effi- 
ciency rating. 

Koczak has stated that he chose go- 
ing over his boss’ head with the problem 
after facing this dilemma: if he kept 
silent about the clandestine trip and 
phone calls, he might be party to a secu- 
rity risk; if he chose to talk with Trivers, 
he would be a “squealer.” Ironically, 
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nothing happened. There was no reac- 
tion from Trivers, so Koczak decided to 
go even one higher, to Lightner. But, to 
his dismay, both Trivers and Lightner 
advanced the argument that Donovan 
had taken advantage of lower telephone 
rates in East Berlin. Presumably, there 
was no justification advanced for the un- 
authorized trip and this item was merely 
suppressed. 

Characteristically, Koczak learned that 
Trivers had not informed Ambassador 
Beam of Donovan’s activities, and had 
even failed to inform Lightner. 

Information compiled in the years 
since have indicated that Koczak was 
definitely up against one of the cliques 
within the State Department and it was 
probably futile to attempt to maintain 
good security if it meant danger to an 
“insider.” 

Although Koczak had been in the top 
10 percent of the personnel, Donovan 
gave him the low rating in 1961 and an 
even lower rating in 1962. Koczak was 
told in March 1963 that he had been se- 
lected out“, in his case, retired. Although 
he fought for and gained reinstatement, 
the State Department came back in 1964 
with another, and final decree which 
even letters to the President could not 
overrule. 

The security involved in Donovan's 
calls and visits to Warsaw, and the fact 
that nothing was done about the breach, 
indicates the overriding considerations 
which insiders can use to shore up the 
failings of one of their boys. 

While Koczak was retired, Donovan 
was given a good assignment in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Intelligence Re- 
search, even in the face of serious 
charges that he was implicated in the 
Warsaw scandal—and therefore shipped 
to Berlin—and subsequently continued 
his contacts with the Polish Communists. 
It has been reported also that while in 
Warsaw, Donovan’s apartment was 
“bugged” by Polish intelligence, Soviet 
intelligence, and even the CIA. 

In addition to Donovan’s continuation 
in State positions, Trivers and Lightner 
are also going their merry ways; Trivers 
is now the consul general in Zurich and 
Lightner Deputy Commandant at the 
National War College. 

The reasons why Donovan was not 
fired after his Warsaw escapades, and 
why Trivers, Lightner, and Ambassador 
Beam run such similarly loose ships, can 
only be that they are a few of the in- 
siders. It has been pointed out that Beam, 
Lightner, and Trivers all graduated from 
Princeton within a year of each other. In 
fact, common usage has come to identify 
one of the cliques in the State Depart- 
ment as the “Henderson-Princeton 
pack.” The Henderson here is the former 
Under Secretary for Administration, Loy 
Henderson, who is supposed to have engi- 
neered the reassignment of Donovan 
from Warsaw to Berlin following a re- 
quest to this effect from Trivers and 
Lightner. 

Although Koczak has come up against 
the power of this inside group, he also 
appears to have caused another faction 
dire concern; this group having the title 
of the “Macy-Crockett camp.“ 

The security problems posed by these 
self-promoting groups are obvious. Less 
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obvious is the problem of poor policy 
judgments which can be fostered by ex- 
cluding some officers or, at the least, dis- 
regarding their individual judgments. 
Again, the case of Stephen Koczak as an 
example. 

Koezak, in his position as political ofi- 
cer, predicted that the Berlin wall was 
going to be built, and presumably passed 
his predictions—with justifications—on 
to his superiors. On August 12 Koczak 
was talking with a news correspondent 
and stated that he would not be sur- 
prised if the Communists began the wall 
the next day. It would seem that while 
the administration was shocked when 
the wall did go up the next day, Koczak’s 
information should have mediated this 
blow. Granted, luck was involved but 
there was also sound judgment and ef- 
ficient, if not brilliant, work behind 
the statement. One can only assume 
that the clique did not approve in some 
way and the information was never 
passed on or properly examined. 

Few will ever know what action might 
have been taken had the Berlin wall 
been planned for and an effective coun- 
termeasure ready. 

At the center of the Koczak case is the 
misuse of the efficiency report system, 
now expanded to include the so-called 
development appraisal report. In the 
past it has been a secret item, and in 
Koczak’s case he charges that his rec- 
ords were manipulated to such an ex- 
tent—in attempts to justify his selec- 
tion out after years of service in the top 
10 percent—that its contents were in 
part destroyed, forgeries made and back- 
dated and then substituted for originals. 
In addition, Koczak charges that his file 
contained a statement that he had read 
the full report when, in fact, he had not. 

The newer development appraisal re- 
port has been made available to the in- 
dividual concerned only since June 1967, 
and this action by the State Department 
came only after pressure from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployees which stated more than a year 
and a half ago that the report was 
startling, dangerous and secretive. But 
even now the report can be seen only in 
Washington and even at that, the writer 
cannot be confronted by the person who 
may be charged. For the Foreign Service 
officer overseas, it may be years before 
he even sees his report. This assumes 
that State will continue to allow officers 
to read the report even under these 
highly limited conditions. 

Add to this the fact that the develop- 
ment appraisal report is today the prin- 
cipal criterion on which promotion or 
selection out is based. Here again are 
Mr. Griner’s statements, this time on the 
report and the selection boards which 
pass judgment. As can be seen, not only 
is the report an atrocious weapon, but 
the horror is compounded by the built- 
in inadequacies of the selection board: 

We have also carefully examined the meth- 
ods, procedures, and composition of the Se- 
lection Boards which rate officers for “selec- 
tion out” as well as promotion. At the outset 
we wish to call attention to the fact that 
the Boards are primarily composed of For- 
eign Service Officers whose own future as- 
signments, careers and promotions may very 
well depend on the way they perform on 
these Selection Panels. This alone is itself 
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already a situation which needs safeguards 
through an appeals procedure to prevent bias 
and favoritism. Not only is the composition 
of the Panels a matter of criticism, but the 
Board’s procedures are unsystematic, hap- 
hazard, and we believe, unenlightened. We 
are told that hundreds of efficiency records, 
each containing up to as many as twenty 
individual annual and other reports, are as- 
sembled for each Panel. To these are added 
further hundreds of so-called Development 
Appraisal Reports, whose illegal institution 
we have already condemned in the past. 
Moreover, none of the Development Appraisal 
Reports written in the past three years were 
seen, we wish to note, at the time of writing 
by the Officers; many have not been seen 
in the interval. Some may never be seen by 
the officers being rated. 

All this vast assemblage of unseen, un- 
systematic material is given to the respective 
Panel for each class; each of the five or six 
Panel members then proceeds to ½ or % 
of these heaps of records, sorting them into 
three piles—one pile, usually approximately 
ten per cent, is accumulated for persons ten- 
tatively considered for promotion; one pile, 
also usually approximately ten per cent, is 
for Officers tentatively considered for “selec- 
tion out.” And a third pile, usually seventy 
five to eighty per cent, is put away not to be 
read again unless some special message comes 
from the personnel Office suggesting the re- 
reading of certain files. These will be neither 
promoted nor “selected out” that year. 

Comments we have received from Panel 
members indicate that dreariness, boredom, 
and fatigue soon overtakes them. None of the 
persons being rated ever appears individ- 
ually—the names thus are faceless. No one 
knows for sure whether the reports them- 
selves are accurate or not. No one can even 
meaningfully ask whether the reports are 
authentic, or, as one person has publicly 
charged, whether they sometimes contain 
even forgeries. 


It is important that Stephen Koczak 
have his day in court against his accusers, 
but his case points up more than just one 
man fighting the establishment. It also 
reveals the “system.” It is this system 
within the State Department which must 
be the target of Congress, and it is 
through elimination of this system that 
the Government and the people served 
will gain better foreign policy, tighter 
security, surer personnel practices, all 
through better men allowed to work in a 
clean, competitive environment. 

OTHER U.S. CASES 


If the State Department would expend 
as much energy in ridding its ranks of 
security risks as it has in the Otepka and 
Koczak cases, the Philbys and Macleans 
might not be of such importance. Clark 
Mollenhoff, the Pulitzer Prize winning 
reporter for the Des Moines, Iowa, Reg- 
ister and one of America’s most fearless 
reporters, listed 14 cases in the Register 
of October 4, 1967, wherein violations of 
security procedures were charged. Here 
again it must be stressed that security 
risks are not confined to Communist affil- 
iations or sympathies alone. Issuing of 
false statements, immoral conduct, 
homosexuality, intoxication, and mental 
defects are bases for adverse security 
judgments. Among the violations men- 
tioned by Mollenhoff are these: 

1, A security officer stationed in Athens, 
Greece, who failed to report a large number 
of security violations yet was appointed dep- 
uty chief of the Division of Security Evalua- 
tions at the State Department, 

2. A security officer who withheld informa- 
tion from his superiors concerning the loss 
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of classified documents by an American am- 
bassador. The officer was not censured and 
was promoted to be a top lieutenant of 
Reilly. 

3. A security officer stationed in Moscow 
who permitted himself to be enticed into the 
apartment of a Russian woman, an agent for 
the secret police. The secret police used con- 
cealed cameras to photograph the American 
and his nude companion and tried to get him 
to spy for the Soviet Union. He never was 
criticized or disciplined. 

4. A foreign service officer who admitted to 
security officers and State Department medi- 
cal authorities that he had engaged in 
homosexual acts. The medical officers found 
him unfit to serve abroad because in their 
judgment his homosexual tendencies made 
him a potential security risk. He was sent 
abroad, however, and was assigned to a crit- 
ical post behind the Iron Curtain. 

5. A foreign service officer stationed in Mex- 
ico and Caracas, Venezuela, who was guilty 
of a series of incidents of sexual misconduct, 
including an affair with the wife of the am- 
bassador of another nation. His conduct 
was excused by State Department politicians. 

6. A man dismissed as a security risk by the 
Mutual Security Agency and characterized 
as having “a rotten file,” who was appointed 
to a State Department position and given 
full security clearance. 

7. A foreign service officer who admitted he 
furnished 18 documents, some of them clas- 
sified “secret” to Philip Jaffe, the publisher 
of Amerasia magazine and on whom there 
was a considerable record of Communist ac- 
tivities and affiliation. The officer was per- 
mitted to take an honorable retirement and 
pension. 


In two other cases mentioned by Mol- 
lenhoff the subjects are still with the 
State Department. In one case the For- 
eign Service officer concealed the fact 
that he had been a member of the Young 
Communist League and the Communist 
Party. In the other case a Foreign Service 
officer stationed in an eastern European 
post admitted homosexual tendencies 
and other personal misconduct but was 
given responsibility for supervising the 
Marine guard personnel and protecting 
all safe combinations at the American 
Embassy. His negligence permitted for- 
eign agents to have access to classified 
reports at the Embassy. He was not disci- 
plined, received normal promotions, and, 
like the other case listed above, he is 
still with the State Department. 

In connection with security risks at 
the State Department it is only fair to 
state that each year this subject is re- 
viewed by the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee which reviews State’s 
appropriations requests. Each year State 
provides the number of employees who 
have departed from the Department for 
security reasons of various types. How- 
ever, the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee is briefly dealt with, as it must 
be, because of the very large volume of 
work handled by the subcommittee. The 
number of risks per year is not the prime 
consideration here, for how can one 
measure the value of one Philby or 
Maclean in terms of lesser security risks. 
What is important is the nature of the 
present security system with its down- 
grading of strict security precautions, the 
waiving of security checks for question- 
able persons, and the elimination of 
hardheaded employees who place na- 
tional security above Department 
pressures. 

Concerning the above-mentioned sub- 
committee and its annual inquiry into 
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the security risks in the State Depart- 
ment, the Government Employees’ Ex- 
change reported in its issue of July 26 
of this year that reference to one “ad- 
mitted homosexual” was omitted in testi- 
mony before the subcommittee earlier 
this year. This officer was included on the 
1967 Foreign Service promotion list and 
his promotion to a FSO-1 was confirmed 
by the U.S. Senate. 

Another account of this case was 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
November 3 by the gentleman from 
Iowa, Congressman H. R. Gross. This 
account by Clark Mollenhoff, of the Des 
Moines Register, reports that the officer 
had admitted his deviations to security 
officers and that a State Department 
medical team warned that as a “latent 
homosexual” he should not be placed in 
any position where sensitive security 
matters are handled. In answer to a con- 
gressional inquiry State replied that the 
man had “a valid clearance, and is not 
currently under investigation.” Accord- 
ing to the Government Employees’ Ex- 
change, this case has been referred to 
the appropriate committee, and I am 
hopeful the the circumstances sur- 
rounding this case will be brought to 
public attention and corrective action 
taken. 

THE ROSTOW CASE 

Another case which has a direct bear- 
ing on security matters is that of Walt 
W. Rostow, now a special assistant to 
the President on national security af- 
fairs. According to various press accounts 
just recently, Rostow was refused a se- 
curity clearance three times in the 1950's. 
Rostow, in turn, stated, according to the 
Washington Post and Evening Star that: 

From 1951 onward, I had continuous secu- 
rity clearance from various agencies of the 
Federal Government. 


Senator Strom THurmonp noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 19 that 
Rostow’s reply was not “responsive to the 
allegations presented by Mr. Otto Otepka 
in his brief filed recently before a State 
Department hearing.” It is claimed that 
Rostow was initially rejected for a high- 
level clearance by the Department of the 
Air Force; and again in 1955 by Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr., then Under Secretary 
of State; and again in 1957 by Roderick 
O'Connor, then Administrator of the 
State Department Bureau of Security. 
Senator THurmonp pointed out: 

Anyone who knows anything about secu- 
rity clearances knows they are granted for 
various degrees of accessibility and by vari- 
ous agencies, The standards of each agency 
may be, and frequently are, entirely differ- 
ent; and they may be bypassed completely 
by high-level command. 


Senator THurmonp further observed 
that: 

Whatever level of clearance he may have 
had, the fact is that he has been denied 
strict high-level clearance on the three occa- 
sions mentioned. For example: under the 
Hoover action of 1955, Rostow was disap- 
proved to attend meetings of a psychological 
warfare panel of the Operations Coordinating 
Board—-OCB—which operates directly under 
the jurisdiction of the National Security 
Council. This is, of course, a very high level, 
critical clearance. 


This is not the first time that Rostow's 
clearance has been questioned. In June 


1962, Everett S. Allen, staff writer for the 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times and 
winner of a National Headliners Award 
for outstanding achievement in journal- 
ism in 1959, had a series of eight articles, 
entitled What's Wrong With the State 
Department?“ published in the Stand- 
ard-Times. The series was the result of 
18 months of investigation and interview 
and was shortly thereafter inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Congressman Has- 
TINGS KEITH. Concerning Rostow, Allen 
stated in article No. 7: 

A well-informed former State Department 
Official, with more than a quarter-century’s 
experience with the Federal Government, 
made certain statements to me regarding the 
professional qualifications of Walt W. Rostow. 


Allen went to the State Department 
and placed these statements before them 
in the form of questions. The substance 
of State’s reply was, in Allen’s words: 

There is no record of any denial of security 
clearance by the State Department security 
office or by an undersecretary in a previous 
Administration. The department felt it was 
not appropriate to comment further on what 
happened in a previous Administration, 


As was mentioned above, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., was Under Secretary of State 
in 1955, and it was he, according to the 
Otepka brief, that denied to Rostow 
the high level security clearance to at- 
tend OCB meetings. It would appear then 
that if the charges of three security re- 
jections against Rostow are true, then 
“an undersecretary in a previous admin- 
istration” was definitely involved, con- 
trary to the above statement by the 
State Department. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE 


It is quite evident that the task of en- 
forcing strict security regulations on 
executive agencies is primarily one for 
Congress. By means of investigation and 
legislation changes can be made as in 
the case of the National Security Agency 
several years ago. It will be recalled that 
when two NSA employees, Bernon 
Mitchell and William Martin, turned up 
in Moscow as traitors, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities un- 
covered evidence that far more was in- 
volved than just the fact that two NSA 
employees had defected to the U.S.S.R. 
With the purpose of strengthening secu- 
rity laws and in performance of its leg- 
islative oversight authority, the commit- 
tee launched an investigation of NSA 
security practices which consumed 2,000 
man-hours of its investigators’ time, and 
which covered 15 States, resulting in a 
total of 16 separate executive hearings. 
The outcome of the committee’s effort 
was the initiation of 22 corrective secu- 
rity steps on the part of NSA. Legislation 
was drawn up based on the committee’s 
recommendations and is now Public Law 
88-290. NSA’s Director of Personnel, who 
had falsified information on his form 57 
and then covered it up, resigned and the 
dismissal of 26 individuals because of 
sexual deviation was effected. The com- 
mittee’s annual report for 1961 stated in 
part: 

Former investigators for agencies which 
conduct background inquiries of NSA em- 
ployees told of homosexuals and sex deviates 
within the Agency. They related how difficult 
it was to check on some NSA personnel be- 
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cause often the only references given by em- 
ployees were personal friends or fellow em- 
ployees. 


The report then cited a condition 
which could well be applied to cases in 
the State Department: 

The most outspoken complaint against 
NSA by former investigators, however, was 
that occasionally, prior to the committee’s 
investigation, when derogatory information 
was uncovered during background investiga- 
tions, responsible officials in the Office of 
Security Services ignored it. 


The similarity to the State Depart- 
ment lies in the fact that security pre- 
cautions were ignored, both here and 
abroad. Worse still, some of those who 
undertook to enforce strict security pro- 
cedures were subject to various devices 
calculated to remove them from their 
positions. 

The most recent and comprehensive 
investigation of security at the State De- 
partment was carried out by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Had it not been for the per- 
sistent efforts of this body, and Otepka’s 
refusal to make a “deal” with State, 
much of the information now made pub- 
lic would have gone uncovered. On No- 
vember 6 of last year, after the subcom- 
mittee had released the 20th part of its 
hearings on State Department Security, 
Willard Edwards, the Chicago Tribune’s 
experienced Washington reporter, 
stated: 

The subcommittee, it was learned, is now 
working on a report which will draw con- 
clusions and make recommendations based 
on the 1,500,000 words of testimony it took 
in the Otepka case. The task is enormous 
and will take months. The eventual report 
will be from 50,000 to 100,000 words in length. 
All indications point to a historic paper, an 
account of intrigue designed to destroy a 
government official and a high-level adminis- 
tration conspiracy to frustrate a Senate sub- 
committee’s investigation of the affair. 


A number of months before the sub- 
committee had completed its hearings, 
Senator James EasrLAND introduced 
S. 3388 which was designed to correct a 
number of security problems at the State 
Department which were revealed during 
the hearings. Cosponsoring the bill were 
Senators Dopp, DIRSKEN and Hruska, in- 
dicating the bipartisan nature of this 
issue. Here are the nine provisions of the 
legislation: 

First. Guarantee continued existence 
of the Passport Office and Visa Office, 
and provide against abolition of the posi- 
tion of Director of either Office. 

Second. Assure the Office of Security 
will be staffed by professional security 
officers, under civil service. Foreign Serv- 
ice officers will not investigate or evaluate 
each other for security purpose. 

Third. Guarantee that all evaluative 
functions in personnel security will be 
performed by professional security offi- 
cers trained in evaluations, within Eval- 
uations Division of the Office of Security. 

Fourth. Require that a copy of any 
document transmitted to the State De- 
partment by the FBI or CIA and marked 
for the attention of the Secretary, must 
be transmitted immediately and directly 
to the Secretary's office, flagged for his 
personal attention. 

Fifth. Provide that no Foreign Serv- 
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ice officer or other employee of the State 
Department having any responsibility to, 
or subject to any orders or instructions 
from, any other agency of Government 
may be concerned in any way with (a) 
policymaking, or (b) administration of 
any function of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs or the Office of 
Security, or any other security function 
of the Department of State. 

Sixth. Direct that all field investiga- 
tions in State Department personnel 
security cases are to be conducted by an 
agency other than State—except that 
interrogations may continue to be made 
by State Department officers abroad. 

Seventh. Assure that no State Depart- 
ment employee shall be prohibited from 
communicating directly or indirectly, 
orally or in writing, with Members or 
committees of the Congress. 

Eighth. Establish legal requirement for 
security clearances of all U.S. nationals 
for employment with international 
organizations, 

Ninth. Write into law the present pro- 
vision of State Department Security 
Regulations prohibiting reinstatement or 
reemployment of a Foreign Service officer 
or other officer or employee of the De- 
partment discharged for security reasons. 

There can be no doubt that the Con- 
gress alone must act to improve security 
and personnel policies in Government 
agencies such as the Department of 
State. The need for congressional action 
exists but alongside this need are the 
duty and mandate deriving from the in- 
vestigative and legislative functions. As 
in the NSA case mentioned above, Con- 
gress can do the job. The machinery for 
doing it exists through presently consti- 
tuted committees and subcommittees of 
both the House and the Senate. 

A beginning must be made and I be- 
lieve that Senator EAsTLAND’s bill, S. 3388, 
is that beginning. Although it is only the 
first step it does state nine demanding 
points which should be covered. To this 
same end I have introduced compli- 
mentary legislation, the same bill, on 
the House side. Investigation and dis- 
closure are helpful and necessary but 
they are merely a demand for legislation; 
they can serve as diagnosis but only leg- 
islation can effect a cure. 


HALLUCINOGENIC DRUGS MUST BE 
CONTROLLED 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Brotzman] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has an excellent record of provid- 
ing Federal enforcement agencies with 
whatever authority is needed to protect 
the American people—and particularly 
our youth—from the consequences of 
drug abuse. 

History shows that there always has 
been a small element in our midst which 
will fight for the individual “right” of 
self-corruption by drug use. Opium had 
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its champions, and so have heroin and 
marihuana. 

Fortunately for our Nation, this lobby 
of permissiveness, which seems to be 
made up of both the vicious and the mis- 
guided, has made little headway in Con- 
gress. We have stood firm against re- 
peated demands that penalties for il- 
licit drug sales and use be softened or 
repealed. 

But, unfortunately for our Nation, the 
development of new and potent mind- 
warping drugs has made our laws ob- 
solete. LSD has become a part of our 
national lexicon and apparently usage is 
increasing. 

Scientists and academicians are en- 
gaged in extended investigations into 
just how harmful LSD and other hal- 
lucinogenic drugs may be to the human 
mind and genetic structure. 

And while they are engaged in this 
very necessary investigation, the lobby of 
permissiveness is counseling us to do 
nothing until we can precisely measure 
the worst effects of these drugs: 

I have read a great deal of testimony 
and background information on this 
subject in recent weeks, and it seems 
evident that we can today demonstrate 
that tangible damage to individuals and 
society results from the promiscuous 
use of hallucinogenic drugs, and no de- 
finable benefits result. 

I can cite heinous crimes committed 
under the influence of LSD. I can quote 
statistics about temporary and perma- 
nent mind damage which is associated 
with LSD. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to at 
least move ahead with minimum penal- 
ties so that our law-enforcement agencies 
can begin a positive control program. 

It may well be that we will want to 
modify these laws, once all of the scien- 
tific and medical evidence is in, but to 
hold the matter in abeyance until that 
time would be a disservice to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a bill which would, for the first time, give 
our enforcement agencies the legal tools 
they need to prosecute those who illicitly 
sell hallucinogenic drugs. 

My bill also would make it unlawful to 
possess LSD and similar drugs except 
under carefully specified conditions. 
While I am mindful of the fact that the 
users should perhaps be treated more as 
medical patients than as lawbreakers, 
there clearly is a requirement for pos- 
session penalties in order to effectively 
control traffic in these drugs. 


SUPPORT FOR ACCURACY IN 
BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
BrorzMan] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
May 15 I was pleased to join two of my 
colleagues, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Denney] and the gentleman from 
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New Jersey (Mr. Hunt] in introducing 
H.R. 9966, the Accuracy in Business Act, 
and a companion resolution, House Res- 
olution 476. Subsequently, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SMITH] introduced 
similar legislation in November. 

Recently, we joined together in asking 
the chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the chairman of 
the Rules Committee to hold hearings 
early in 1968 on these measures. These 
measures are designed to give the Con- 
gress better information on the infla- 
tionary impact of appropriations which 
we are called upon to enact. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal has at- 
tracted nationwide attention. Recently 
the Omaha World-Herald and the Shel- 
byville Indiana News carried edito- 
rials supporting this measure and Mr. 
Denny’s continuing battle against the 
forces of inflation. I am inserting these 
editorials in the Recor in the hope that 
other Members will take the time to read 
these comments and lend their support 
to this important proposal. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald, Nov. 17, 
1967] 
A BUSINESSLIKE IDEA 


Congressman Robert V. Denney of Nebraska 
is sponsoring a resolution requiring that ev- 
ery proposal submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives include an estimate of its cost 
for the next two fiscal years. 

Cumulative totals would be published 
twice a month, 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business reports that 82 percent of its 241 
thousand members voted to support the 
Denney resolution. Ninety-two per cent of the 
Nebraska members favored it. The federation 
said that if every piece of legislation carried 
a price tag, Congressmen might vote with 
more concern for economy. 

Mr. Denney’s proposal would introduce a 
measure of business judgment into the delib- 
erations of Congress, It’s so sensible that we 
wonder why it wasn’t enacted long ago. 
[From the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, Oct. 31, 

1967 


How ABOUT THE Cost? 


If “truth in packaging” and “truth in 
lending” are valid national objectives—and 
many people believe that they are—then it 
would seem that “truth in pricing legisla- 
tion” is also desirable. 

At least a majority—82 percent to be 
exact—of members of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Inc., believe 
that if every measure introduced before the 
House of Representatives contained a “price 
tag“ showing its cost to the taxpayers, then 
congressmen might vote with more concern 
for economy. 

This novel approach to legislative book- 
keeping was proposed by Congressman Rob- 
ert Denney of Nebraska. He would like to see 
twice-a-month tabulations on the cumula- 
tive cost of all bills and resolutions intro- 
duced, and a similar total for all legislation 
passed by the House. 

The proposal was put to a vote of inde- 
pendent business proprietors by the National 
Federation of Independent Business, and 82 
percent of the respondents registered ap- 
proval of the idea, 12 percent were opposed 
and 6 percent were undecided. 

Businessmen, usually outspoken on the 
subject of government spending, apparently 
believe the Denney proposal would be a 
worthwhile step toward money management 
during the complex legislative process. 

Aside from appropriation bills, many meas- 
ures presented to Congress authorize gov- 
ernment services and projects without any 
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mention of costs which will result. The costs 
usually show up later in department appro- 
priation bills. 

Congressman Denney's measure would re- 
quire that estimates of the cost for both 
current fiscal year and the next fiscal year 
be written into each piece of proposed legis- 
lation. The Clerk of the House would pub- 
lish in the Congressional Record the cumula- 
tive cost figures for (1) bills and resolutions 
introduced, and (2) legislation passed, on 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

While some deficiencies may be acknowl- 
edged—an “estimate” might be far off the 
actual cost, and amendments could drasti- 
cally alter expenditures—most businessmen 
would like to see the innovation. 


CALIFORNIA’S MASSIVE WATER 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Tunney] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
hardly a single Member of this body who 
is not in some way concerned with a wa- 
ter resource problem of one sort or an- 
other, be it pollution, drought, or over- 
abundance. 

In the past year or more a consider- 
able amount of our time and attention 
has been focused on these nagging prob- 
lems and as a result we have passed some 
impressive milestone legislation to com- 
bat the threat to our rivers, streams, and 
watersheds. These legislative efforts have 
been reported widely, and justifiably so, 
by all the news media and they, equally 
concerned, have done a remarkable job 
of arousing the public to the need for 
better water management practices. 

Now, however, I would like to take this 
opportunity to speak about a relatively 
small, and definitely less publicized, pro- 
ject which is nearing completion in He- 
met, Calif. With an unglamourous title 
of “Reverse Osmosis To Remove Dis- 
solved Solids From Reclaimed Water 
Used in Ground Water Recharge Pro- 
gram,” it may be understandable that it 
has received scant public attention out- 
side California’s 38th Congressional Dis- 
trict but it has a significant purpose 
which should interest every one of our 
colleagues. 

The twofold purpose of this $300,000 re- 
search project is to find out whether, first, 
large flows of brackish water can be 
made usable continuously without tre- 
mendous waste problems, and second, 
the unit cost can be made reasonable. 
According to the scientists in charge, the 
capacity of the reverse osmosis desalting 
facility will be 50,000 gallons per day by 
next January. 

If this pilot demineralizing plant 
proves efficient and economical, its les- 
sons can not only be applied to neigh- 
boring water reclamation plants but to 
other communities in similar straits. 

That is not the entire Hemet story, 
either. The Eastern Municipal Water 
District, which serves the Hemet area, 
has been at work the last 3 years search- 
ing for an answer to a question which 
faces orbiting astronauts: Can we com- 
pletely clean the water we have and re- 
cycle it in a closed system? This experi- 
mental research study, now in its third 
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and final year, is a special aspect of a 
modern waste-water reclamation facility 
that presently salvages 1.5 million gal- 
lons a day and will be expanded to 15 
million gallons a day as necessary to meet 
future demands. 

To the 30,000 Hemet citizens who voted 
a $6.85 million bond issue to finance the 
system, this can mean that they will be 
as independent of rain as men in a space 
capsule. 

Although the Hemet project has some 
unusual characteristics, it serves as one 
fine illustration of the fact that in no 
comparable region of the world is more 
money spent on more projects to con- 
serve water and salvage waste water than 
in the southern California counties that 
are dependent on the sadly imbalanced 
Colorado River for their water supplies. 
More than 60 reclamation plants are in 
operation in this area and they are 
salvaging more than 350,000 acre-feet of 
waste water a year. 

To accomplish this, the municipal, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural water users in 
southern California are spending many, 
many millions of their own dollars. For 
example, the Imperial Irrigation District 
has for several years expended more 
than $1 million annually on a program 
of lining canals to prevent seepage. 

Investment in land leveling to max- 
imize water penetration to crop roots 
and additional spending for tile drains to 
keep the soil sweet add even more to the 
annual total. To prevent seepage from 
the main All-American canal, Imperial 
already has buried a half mile of 14- 
inch, open-joint piping along its East 
Highline Canal to collect what water 
leaks from the main ditch there. Data 
are being collected on salvage costs and 
quantities, and, if hopes are realized, the 
system will be expanded in order to raise 
the district’s amazing 85.6-percent con- 
veyance efficiency rating even higher. 

Water conservation programs in River- 
side County are designed to cope with 
both municipal and agricultural water 
salvage, which have inherent differences. 
Urban water conservators must solve 
problems largely of organic and toxic 
chemical contamination. Rural husband- 
ers of water supplies must cope primarily 
with dissolved mineral degradation. It is 
easier to disinfect water so that people 
will not get sick than it is to get the 
minerals out of solution so that crops 
will grow better. One domestic use of 
water adds about 300 parts per million 
of minerals in solution. One irrigation 
use adds three to five times as much 
salinity. 

In the service area of the Western 
Municipal Water District around the city 
of Riverside, the people are examining 
the question of how best to spend from 
$20 million to $34 million on a system to 
dispose of unreclaimable waste water. 

Other Riverside County reclamation 
projects are operating, or planned to 
start soon, at Beaumont, Banning, Perris, 
Corona, Elsinore, Twentynine Palms, 
Palm Springs, Palm Desert, Indio, La 
Sierra College, and March Air Force 
Base. 

Irrigators of the Coachella Valley 
County Water District near Indio, and 
those of the Palo Verde Irrigation District 
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surrounding Blythe, are already employ- 
ing all applicable practices for conserv- 
ing farm water. The Whitewater River 
drainage basin in the Coachella District 
has six water reclamation projects in 
operation. These are distributed along 
the waste disposal conduit as near as pos- 
sible to each point of water re-use to save 
conveyance costs. The treatment plants 
are scaled for size to meet each varying 
water demand. 

The State department of water re- 
sources estimates that the Coachella Val- 
ley is already reclaiming, by direct and 
indirect means, more than 75 percent of 
the 4.8 million gallons of domestic waste 
water discharged daily. 

The foregoing has concerned conserva- 
tion of water from the Colorado River 
after it is diverted to irrigation districts. 
The Federal Bureau of Reclamation also 
has invested heavily in river management 
improvements to save water before it is 
diverted. Some $18,500,000 of a $42,500,- 
000 Federal program has been expended 
on tailoring the lower river channel by 
dredging and filling to reduce silting 
problems as well as to a Federal program 
to reduce losses from backwater evapo- 
ration and trash growth transportation 
which will save an average 254,000 acre- 
feet annually. 

The amount of water which can be re- 
claimed in southern California for sub- 
sequent use, however, cannot possibly 
represent a quantity large enough to 
solve the deficiency problem of the Colo- 
rado River. When future development of 
the river occurs under legal rights now 
unimplemented, California’s allotment 
will be limited to 4.4 million acre-feet a 
year instead of the 5.1 million acre-feet 
taken now because other potential users 
are not yet equipped to divert their allo- 
cations. The quantity of water which 
might be reclaimed after one domestic 
use in southern California obviously 
would not replace the lost 700,000 acre- 
feet by a wide margin even with its 
massive conservation effort. 

Some proponents of the central Ari- 
zona project, striving by any means pos- 
sible to convince Congress of its feasibil- 
ity, allege that water wasted in the Col- 
orado River Basin is six times that 
amount. But they should confess now, as 
they have in the past, that the Colorado 
cannot be made whole by circulating 
absurd claims or by pushing shortages 
around. It must be obvious that the only 
remedy for the Colorado River's defi- 
ciencies is a water augmentation pro- 
gram. 


REACTION OF JOHNSON ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO DEVALUATION OF 
BRITISH POUND STERLING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the hysteria 
with which the Johnson administration 
reacted to the news of the devaluation 
of the British pound sterling shows 
again the complete ineptitude of the 
President and his associates to manage 
the affairs of our Nation. 

The conclusion of the President that 
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this action by Great Britain compels an 
increase in income taxes for the people 
of the United States is ridiculous. 

We in America have carried Great 
Britain on our backs for some time. Since 
World War II, we have given or loaned 
Great Britain billions of dollars. She has 
been no more than a cheering section 
in helping us in Vietnam. She continues 
to trade with Communist Cuba and the 
Communist enemy in North Vietnam. 

Yet, the President seems to believe 
that the American people should make 
greater sacrifices to pay for the devalua- 
tion of the British pound sterling, the 
result of which will be to increase sales 
of British products in the United States 
with a corresponding loss in sales of 
American goods. 

It might be wise for the President to 
learn some lessons in economics from 
Prime Minister Wilson. Great Britain 
has, within the past months, drastically 
cut government spending and inaugu- 
rated an austerity program. It appears 
that it was too little and too late. 

The action which has now been taken 
will increase British exports by lowering 
the prices of British goods on foreign 
markets. The action of Mr. Wilson in 
raising the British official bank lending 
rate from 6.5 percent to 8 percent will 
drain capital from other nations includ- 
ing the United States which will seriously 
affect our gold flow position in the world. 

All of this leaves the United States at 
a complete disadvantage. While the 
Communist bloc countries sap our eco- 
nomic strength by wars and rumors of 
wars which require interminable and ex- 
cessive expenditures of wealth and ma- 
terials with incalculable loss of Ameri- 
can lives, our so-called allies aid and 
abet by the above-described policies 
which we hope are unavoidable but 
nevertheless weaken us. 

And the only solution the President 
can offer is higher taxes for the Ameri- 
can people. 

We have not yet reached the stage in 
our economy where devaluation of the 
dollar is necessary. But I caution the 
“brain trust” in the White House that 
unless we reduce Federal spending by at 
least $10 billion this year we will be 
headed for the disaster which has now 
reached Great Britain. 

No less so than any individual citizen, 
when a government lives beyond its 
means, spends wildly beyond its income, 
goes head over heels into debt to provide 
what it cannot afford, it is headed for 
the poorhouse. 

We are, Mr. Speaker, rapidly ap- 
proaching the doors of that poorhouse. 
We have spent ourselves into the most 
colossal debt in all the history of civili- 
zation. Our national debt now exceeds, 
by a huge margin, the combined debts of 
all the nations of this earth. 

For years now we have been borrow- 
ing money to give away to others, spew- 
ing out our wealth in a torrent, trying 
to be everything to everybody every- 
where. 

We are no longer trying to keep up 
with the Joneses. We are the Joneses— 
trying to stay ahead of the rest of the 
world. 

Utopia, Mr. Speaker, does not lie in 
this direction. 
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MEMORY OF PRESIDENT JOHN F. 
KENNEDY’S ASSASSINATION 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, this sea- 
son of the year, with the chill in the air 
and the leaves on the ground, inevitably 
evokes for all of us the baleful memory of 
John F. Kennedy’s assassination. The 
bullets fired in Dallas were a traumatic 
experience for all of us and they left a 
deep scar on each of our minds. We can- 
not, we should not, forget that terrible 
day 4 years ago. 

John F. Kennedy meant something 
different to every American. He was in- 
telligence and decency and beauty and 
courage. I most like to remember him 
for his audacity in challenging the 
cliches of our time. He rejected the idea 
that we had to have periods of recession 
to alternate with periods of prosperity; 
he rejected the view that the cold war 
was permanent; he rejected the conten- 
tion that the Nation must necessarily 
have, because it has always had, two 
classes of citizens. I join my colleagues 
in mourning John F. Kennedy’s death as 
I dwell for a moment on the values that 
he imparted to us in life. 


A DETROIT WOMAN SPEAKS 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to insert in the Recorp 
a letter I received from a Negro woman 
in my district. As we desperately search 
for answers in the aftermath of the sum- 
mer’s riots, I think it would do well for 
each of us to read her words. She voices 
the innumerable frustrations faced by 
the Negro in everyday life. She looks to 
the children of this country and the fu- 
ture they hold. She asks why we continue 
to nurture the seed of anger and hate 
rather than love. This woman speaks 
with meaning. She is a poet. 

You will probably want to destroy this 
letter, and never remember its contents, but 
it is a letter that must be written for it 
explains anger or madness that no one who 
considers himself sane wants to face. 

In order to understand someone else’s 
anger you must have experienced this feel- 
ing yourself. I intend to go back a few years 
and relate some incidents or facts that have 
aroused my anger over the years. 

In the year of 1960 I was forced to move 
from Royal Oak Township because of urban 
renewal. I found what I considered a satis- 
factory house for my six children and myself. 
We were happy and thankful for this bless- 
ing of a home of our own. We had never 
noticed that the house needed immediate 
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repairs, but the Home Improvement Compa- 
nies hammered away at me for three conse- 
cutive years. I would have been iron if I had 
not visualized their sales pitch about the 
location and how this house would be a show 
place when completed. Yes I had the siding 
put on. A new roof was added, because the 
old one leaked. Wrought iron columns re- 
placed the wooden ones. The patio was 
screened in with cheap screening; for the 
entire job I was charged over $3,000.00 in- 
cluding financing. They didn’t even trim the 
house. I took it for granted that this was 
part of the job. They explained that the 
terms had to be FHA because this was the 
only terms I could get because of my poor 
credit rating. The deal was financed through 
a bank. After I foolishly signed the contract 
I realized that this would not pass the credit 
because I was loaned to the hilt. These guys 
had a way to get things done. I imme- 
diately became upset and contacted FHA for 
my house would be in jeopardy if I failed to 
pay. 

FHA answered and assured me that no one 
from their office had OK'd such a loan. But 
when the bank failed, FHA picked up the 
tab. They are now collecting the money. And 
if I don't pay I lose my home. 

The next angry moment in my life came 
in 1966. My son who was twenty years old 
at the time was employed at Chrysler Corp. 
He decided to buy a car for transportation. 
When he found a 1965 Mustang for $2098.00 
I signed for the car. The car was to be 
serviced and the salesman agreed that if 
my son returned the car at a certain time 
the repairs would be done immediately. But 
when he returned the car, he was given 
the run around so badly that I returned 
the car myself, I was not treated any better. 
This thing struck me so intensely that I 
wrote to Henry Ford II, who in turn con- 
tacted the head man over the used car divi- 
sion, who contacted the head man at the 
dealer’s who contacted me, with the sugared 
conversation that he was very sorry, and 
please bring the car for servicing, 

At the time I wrote to Henry Ford II, I 
also wrote Governor Romney complaining of 
the shabby treatment and the reluctance on 
the part of the dealer to service the car. 
In both letters I said something like this, 
“Why is it if I had approached this estab- 
lishment as a rowdy, threatening to tear the 
place apart, I would have gotten the very 
best service the first day. But because I did 
exercise self-control and tried to be a civi- 
lized intelligent person they walked all over 
me?” I also stated that the madness I felt 
is what infests riots. I even asked Governor 
Romney about a law to protect the used-car 
buyer. 

I have also reserved an angry moment for 
the telephone company, It mainly lies in the 
fact that I was late paying an overdue bill 
of $91.92, but I did pay the bill. When my 
son who is home from college went to have 
a phone turned on in his name they accepted 
his $25.00 deposit, but when they found out 
he lived at home they demanded a $100.00 
deposit, They told him that if the rest of us 
were going to use the phone he had to pay 
$100.00. Suppose at this time now that this 
civil disturbance has come about, something 
drastic happened in or around my home and 
I could not telephone for help. Who would 
be at fault? The bill has been paid for several 
months but I am not allowed another tele- 
phone unless I deposit $100.00. The phones 
were removed after the bill was paid. 

Who really cares about the Negro? If they 
find out you're colored all kinds of dirty 
tricks are played on you. Oh, I have a complex 
all right, who hasn't. I know that the Negro 
is made to suffer untold agonies for no reason 
at all except that the color of his skin 18 
black. In the past he hasn’t complained too 
much. But do you know what? I wouldn't 


have it any other way. Tm proud that I’m 
a Negro, 
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You know, I’ve been weighing this situa- 
tion out, about this civil disturbance. It’s 
pretty bad I realize, but I also realize that 
the people who started the riot may not be as 
angry as a lot of Negroes have been in the 
past. They may be just mercenaries, enjoying 
the adventure, violence, chaos and death. 
This must be the pattern for they are striking 
in too many different places creating the 
same destruction. What you must realize is 
that although they have started it, the angry 
people are carrying it on. They have been 
down-trodden, and their burdens have been 
terribly heavy. They have been shunned and 
mistreated wherever they have gone. If their 
resistance had not been worn down they 
would not have rampaged. Remember, they 
were already angry, and this explosive situ- 
ation has intensified that anger. 

Many of these people and especially their 
children are hungry. They have been de- 
prived of the finer things of life or why 
would so many risk their lives to loot? Their 
homes are shabby and inferior. To most of 
them there is hopelessness in the slum exist- 
ence they live in. Rats and filth and no one 
seeming to care about their predicament. 
The absence of love for fellow human beings 
lowers their resistance to such an extent 
that whatsoever comes their way they are 
susceptible to it. The hate that has cropped 
up over the last few years could only develop 
into riots, looting, arson and murder. 

I remember a few years ago when my sec- 
ond husband and I separated over a very 
severe domestic problem, I contacted Aid to 
Dependent Children to get support for my 
six children. I was first referred to the Wel- 
fare Department who sent me to Recorders 
Court to get a warrant for personal support 
from my husband, At the court I was told, 
because I had no children by my second 
husband I was not entitled to support. I was 
sent back to ADC and was investigated re- 
peatedly. The situation at home worsened. 
Although I was employed, I had no other 
compensation. The social worker gave me 
such a run-around that I wrote to Mayor 
Cavanagh who in turn referred me to the 
Welfare Department who referred me to 
ADC, Finally, my grant was approved. My 
social worker harassed me so that I did not 
receive my grant for several weeks there- 
after. I again contacted the Mayor who 
again contacted the welfare, who in turn 
contacted ADC. By then my social worker 
was quite belligerent and he cut my trans- 
portation allowance. He seemed reluctant to 
give me aid for my children. This man de- 
stroyed a great deal of my self-confidence. I 
felt so depressed that when my husband 
asked me to accept him back even though 
I preferred not to, I did so in order to give 
my children and myself a little self-respect. 

When I think of the many ordeals that 
other mothers less fortunate than myself 
have gone through I shudder, for I can un- 
derstand their anger“. You can put people 
to task so very often when their only inten- 
tions are to do good toward their fellowman 
and their family, until their spirit is broken. 
This in my opinion is what is wrong in 
Detroit. 

There was a time that children were really 
cared for even if there was a new father in 
the home. Because of this security the 
woman and her children were not plagued 
with the fact, if this doesn't work we'll go 
to the dogs. Many irate taxpayers com- 
plained, why should we care for the poor, the 
fatherless? For nearly 25 years or more the 
city did care, the state cared, the nation 
cared, The community had a backbone. Little 
children were not deprived of food or cloth- 
ing, the poor got by. There was plenty of 
milk and food. 

Your children whether you realize it or not 
are the backbone of your nation. 

You were all mad a few years ago because 
of the high rate of illegitimacy and now 
you're irate over the high rate of crime. But 
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have you or the government asked the young 
men that have been drafted into the armed 
services to fight for their country what man- 
ner of birth they had? Have you inquired 
whether they are illegitimate or whether they 
had sufficient food and clothing as they grew 
up? Do you divide them up and decide that 
they can’t fight because their birth record is 
not what you call proper? No you don’t, 
but these same youngsters are throttled and 
embarrassed by the news media and put to 
shame. The little money their mothers re- 
ceive for support was cut and their mothers 
left home to seek employment while the 
children roamed the streets with bitterness 
in their hearts because they had been ex- 
ploited. I can understand their “anger”. 

We little people are always thinking about 
our problems and how they can be solved. 
We're right down front and center with the 
issues of the day. Some times it would pay 
the city fathers and the important people of 
the community to listen to them. 

Do you believe the poor Negro as you call 
him wants to be cared for by the City or 
State? Do you believe that he is content to 
let you run his life? This is most assuredly 
not true. You spend millions for education, 
but you also allow your teachers to under- 
mine the Negro students until they are so 
disgusted they drop out of school and then 
you spend millions more creating a “no drop 
out program”. What is wrong with your 
thinking anyhow? 

When the school system realized that there 
were pupils and teachers that had not been 
exposed to one another before, certain rules 
should have been set up to protect both stu- 
dent and teacher. The teacher in particular 
should have been introduced to psychology 
in order to ease any tensions prevalent. It 
doesn’t take very much harrassment to dis- 
courage a Negro child for most of them have 
been discouraged from the start. Why do you 
continually close your eyes to this situation? 

In 1964, one of my letters suggested bring- 
ing the jobs to children right in their class- 
rooms so that they would realize that it is 
honorable to be a public servant, and not a 
disgrace. What has this country done to the 
children of our race that they project venom- 
ous hate for policemen. When I was a child 
my best friend was a cop. 

The police force should be the best friend 
everyone has instead of the most feared. Why 
do you wait for race relations to break down 
before you decide that you need a few more 
Negro policemen? The police department 
should be a part of the education system for 
all school children also the fire department. 
Why do these departments hold so much ter- 
ror for so many? Wake up America this is 
1967 not 1863. While you are doing your 
darnest to clean up overseas, your filth is 
swelling out of the gutters and sewers and 
you're finding it almost impossible to con- 
tain it. 

Well now just what do you intend doing 
about this very vile situation. My solution 
is to care for the young, the children that is, 
the fatherless, the motherless, the proper 
births and the illegitimate ones. God made 
all races from one blood. Why should you sift 
them as wheat? Who gave you the authority? 
I still contend that children are the back- 
bone of a nation. 

China is training her very young for war 
and hate. Russia is training hers to further 
communism. Now America and especially De- 
troit what will you train your children for or 
should I say what will you drive them to? 
Black Power, Muslims, Ku Klux Klan, etc., or 
will you train them to love God first and 
their neighbor as themselves? Train the 
child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. Don’t make 
a distinction between them. Teach them all 
love; give them food; give them security. 
Build your backbone strong with the love you 
have for your children. 

A year or so ago there was a young Negro 
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girl who lived in the ghetto in Detroit who 
wrote a poem. To me the poem expressed her 
hatred for white people. Her poem was print- 
ed in the Detroit News. You understood her 
hate. I did not understand her hate then but 
am beginning to understand it now, at this 
point. I've written many poems starting at 
the age of ten and I have yet to form a poem 
that expresses hate. It Just doesn’t come out. 
To me this is one of your basic reasons for 
the turmoil and strife in Detroit. You under- 
stood why a young girl hated, but what did 
you do to plant the seed of love? If it was too 
late to help her did you investigate to see 
if you could save some other child from such 
a horrible burden? 

The child and her family needed money 
desperately. Most low-income families need 
money. Money may be the root of all evil, but 
it is also the root of all security. It is difficult 
to love if you are hungry, poorly housed and 
clothed, 

Would Detroit be riot-torn today if most 
of her inhabitants were well provided for? 
If the color of your skin did not make the 
difference? My answer is simply no, it would 
not be. If the homeowner had known when 
the robber would strike he would not have 
left his home unprotected. The same holds 
true to you Detroit, If you had realized years 
ago that depriving the Negro of his just 
rights and weakening his resistance to the 
disease of hate you too would have fortified 
him rather than defeat him. 

Yes I understand their anger“ and I 
condone it, because I have a faith in God 
that tells me in his own time he will right 
all wrongs. I'm not impatient. I’m willing to 
wait. 

Plant the seed of anger, nurture it, and 
you will spring forth a tree of hate. Hate is 
blind, it recognizes no race, no color, no 
creed. 

Build your future Detroit on love. Love 
for God, love for your fellowman, but above 
all love for your innocent children. They 
only learn hate when you teach it to them. 
Love your children Detroit and the back- 
bone of your city your state your nation will 
be strong and mighty. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not for such as they shall 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven, Amen, 


AMERICA LOST A GREAT AND 
BELOVED PRESIDENT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, today 
America grieves again at the tragic death 
of our late President John F. Kennedy. 
It was on this date 4 years ago that our 
young President was shot down in the 
streets of Dallas. 

John F. Kennedy was a man who had 
everything: brilliance, wealth, dignity, 
a beautiful wife, and wonderful family. 
He is a man who could have lived a life 
of elegance, of luxury and ease. Instead, 
Kennedy chose public service, and for 17 
years—as a Member of the House, the 
other body, and finally as President— 
he tried to do for his country those 
things he thought were right. 

Mr. Speaker, not everyone agreed with 
President Kennedy, but even his most 
ardent political foes were shocked and 
sickened by the events in Dallas. It was 
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a time when the American people shud- 
dered at the idea of violence and com- 
pletely repudiated it as a means to an 
end. 

That America lost a great and beloved 
President in a moment of insane violence 
just 4 years ago should be remembered 
by those who have taken it upon them- 
selves to preach a philosophy of violence 
today. Hate and violence are ends in 
themselves, and they have no place in 
American democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to again associate 
myself with the tributes being paid to 
the late John F. Kennedy. 


THE CLOCK TURNED BACK IN 
MARYLAND 


Mr. ‘TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, against 
the emotional, sugar-coated ballyhoo of 
progress and reform anything can be put 
over the American people today. 

Maryland, situated in the dark shadow 
of the nonelected Supreme Court, where 
its citizens behold firsthand the evil 
dictates of a gang of politically ap- 
pointed, nonelected judges, has now been 
“educated” to submit to appointed 
judges—not chosen by the democratic 
vote nor selected by the people—in its 
new State constitution. 

The lessons of history dating back to 
the colonial days before the American 
Revolution have been forgotten. Again, 
our leaders choose to tamper with liber- 
ties won by blood—the basie structure of 
justice which has contributed so greatly 
to our individual liberties and local gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people. 

Why must the so-called intellectual 
leaders shut their eyes and ignore our 
products of trial and error? Who do 
these false intellectuals fear? Their 
people or the possibility of losing their 
power and image. 

Once we were sold the great story of 
full equality. Then came the one-man, 
one-vote theory with a guaranteed right 
to vote. This we were given to under- 
stand would result in the purest form 
of government—a democracy. 

Now the same heretics who must per- 
petually be against something or other 
refute last year’s style and in effect are 
telling the people in Maryland, they can 
not be trusted to select by ballot their 
own judge—a blue-ribbon committee of 
intellectuals who know best must make 
the selection for the good of the people. 

A guaranteed right to vote for every- 
one, but since the people are too stupid 
to know how to select their judge—the 
right to vote is cleverly denied. 

What happens to the theory of equal- 
ity when some profess to be above the 
common herd and usurp the power of 
the people to rule themselves. 

Many times the well-meaning beady- 
eyed liberal, in his shortsighted, emotion- 
stampeded desire to right some minor 
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wrong, tramples underfoot the same 
basic rights he sought to improve. De- 
mocracy in Maryland is lost to the citi- 
zens. Is the evil of appointed judges not 
given in the Declaration of Independence 
as one of the indictments against the 
King of England which provoked the 
Revolutionary War by our ancestors? 
Can anyone deny the responsibility of 
the unelected Federal judiciary for the 
present crime increase, moral break- 
down, increased Communist influence 
and destruction of our people to govern 
themselves. 

Can anyone seriously doubt that the 
nonelected Federal judges are politicians 
and render politically motivated deci- 
sions? Nor that better men could not 
have been selected by the American peo- 
ple if the positions were filled by election 
rather than political appointment? 

Our people should be moving forward 
to liberate our children from the greed, 
graft, and personal dictates of the un- 
elected judiciary instead of turning the 
clock back by allowing the politicians to 
take over our State courts. 

Our great, great grandfathers and 
early ancestors who gave us our philos- 
ophy of elected officials were not much 
different from our present people. Ex- 
cept, of course, they did not have tele- 
vision, radio, and twisted newspapers 
which are sociologically oriented to think 
for our people. 

In fact, our generation is better edu- 
cated and own more worldly possessions 
than the old folks. The main difference 
between our generations seems to be that 
we lack their guts and ability to think 
for ourselves. 

Progress and reforms? How? The same 
old lines and trials, just different actors 
and scenery. Discounting the emotion- 
packed expressions of progress and real- 
ity—and applying the terms to reality— 
how can they be distinguished from slav- 
ery and serfdom? 

Poor Maryland. The clock is turned 
backward and Maryland becomes an- 
other experimental laboratory. Take no- 
tice, my friends. You are forewarned. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the news ac- 
count from the November 21 Washington 
Evening Star article to follow my re- 
marks so our colleagues can be on the 
alert for this erosion of constitutional 
government in their States: 

DELEGATES OK Key REFORM FOR JUDICIARY 
(By James B. Rowland) 

ANNAPOLIS. — Constitutional Conyention 

delegates yesterday approved the key part of 


a plan to remove the direct selection of judges 
from the voters. 

Seven hours of bitter debate on the subject 
were sparked by changes that judicial aspi- 
rants can “buy” their nominations in Balti- 
more City, and that support of the plan from 
Montgomery County was based on a dislike 
for one of its judges, 

The deciding vote came on a 95 to 42 ballot 
to defeat an amendment that would have, in 
effect, scuttled the plan whereby all judges 
would be picked by the governors from names 
submitted by lawyer-layman nomination 
commissions, 

The judges would run for 10-year terms on 
their recards without opposition in the next 
election on a “yes” and “no” ballot. Judges 
rejected by the voters would be replaced by 
another round of gubernatorial appoint- 
ments. 

The procedure is the backbone of a report 
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by the committee on the judicial branch call- 
ing for a drastic conversion of the present 
fragmented court system into a standardized 
and unified four-tier judiciary. 

Known in Maryland as the Niles plan, it re- 
peatedly has been rejected in recent years 
by the General Assembly although pushed by 
the state bar association. 

Strong minority opposition to the plan is 
reflected in the debate that already has taken 
3½ days to cover the first 15 sections of the 
31-part committee proposal. Delegates yester- 
day spent seven hours arguing over 14 amend- 
ments to three sections, Two riders were 
adopted. 

Backers of the plan contend it would 
abolish political influences in the selection of 
judges and eliminate the evil mess“ now 
found in the judiciary. 

Opponents of the committee report main- 
tained the Niles plan removes judicial selec- 
tion from the voters, and neatly places it in 
the hands of politically oriented bar asso- 
ciations. 

Under the present system the governor 
seeks the advice of bar associations and fills 
most judicial vacancies by interim appoint- 
ment. The judges then run in the next open 
election and can be opposed by any candi- 
date meeting the legal requirements. 

Sitting judges are seldom ousted by the 
voters. Judgės of Peoples and Trial Magis- 
trates courts are named by heads of their 
respective counties or by the governor, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. 


POSTMASTERS SAY THIRD-CLASS 
MAIL SHOULD PAY ITS WAY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HEcHLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, next week the other body is 
scheduled to take up the postal rates and 
pay bill, which has already passed the 
House. I was very pleased to note that 
the November 1967 issue of the Postmas- 
ters Advocate contains a strong editorial 
supporting the concept that third-class 
mail should pay its way. 

Under the House bill, which set a rate 
of 3.8 cents for bulk third-class mailing, 
this class of mail would pay only 82 per- 
cent of its way, taking into consideration 
ZIP code savings and also the effects of 
the pay raise. The Senate committee bill 
raises third-class rates in two stages, to 
reach 4 cents in 1969. Even after the 
higher rate becomes fully effective in 
1969, the Senate committee bill would 
provide only 85-percent cost coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the eventual 
outcome wil] be a 4.5-cent rate passed by 
the other body and this Congress. This 
will bring in $370 million more income 
from third-class mail than the present 
rates, and it will be close to 100-percent 
cost coverage. Under unanimous consent 
I include the editorial from the Novem- 
ber 1967 issue of the Postmasters Ad- 
vocate: 

THAT Tuirp-Ciass MAIL AGAIN 

We believe in Third Class Mail. We have 
nothing against it, whatsoever. 

And, ever since we wrote that editorial in 
the Advocate a couple of months ago prais- 


ing it, we’ve sworn off calling it by the 
shorter, four-letter name used by many. 
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But, while we readily admit that 3rd Class 
Mail creates jobs, helps the economy, and 
disseminates information about products 
and services, we have to admit that we think 
it should pay its own way. 

The 8rd Class Mail users might counter 
that the Post Office Department subsidized 
the airlines in their infancy, or that the 
United States subsidizes the farmers now. 

Well, of course, the airlines don’t get those 
big, fat subsidies now nor do they need 
them; and we're no expert on the farming 
problem so we cannot comment on the feasi- 
bility of continuing those subsidies. 

But we do feel that commercial enterprises 
using the postal service should pay their way 
100%. And we're close enough to the “grass- 
roots” of the nation that we think our opin- 
ion is generally shared by all Americans. 

The third Class Mail users have a very 
powerful lobby in Washington—they make 
themselves heard! 

Here is a statement made by Representa- 
tive Clarence D. Long of Maryland taken 
from page 28613 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of October 11, 1967. He was reporting to 
the House of Representatives on some lobby- 
ing about 3rd Class Mail that was “unique 
in my experience in Congress.“ Representa- 
tive Long had this to say: 

“My legislative assistant got a call yester- 
day from a Harry Maginnis who, I believe 
is President of the Associated Third-Class 
Mail Users, who said his only contact with 
me was in connection with a solicitation to 
attend a fund-raising dinner, but that he 
wanted the Congressman—meaning me—to 
vote against this Hechler of West Virginia 
amendment (to raise rates on 3rd Class 
mail). My legislative assistant said she would 
be glad to tell the Congressman this and he 
would certainly consider it, He said that he 
did not want me just to consider it. He said, 
“I want his warm body over there to vote 
against It.“ Now, this is the kind of lobbying 
we can do without. The Members of this body 
know the type of pressure that Congressmen 
are up against... But this kind of lobby- 
ing predisposes me at the moment to vote 
for the Hechler of West Virginia amend- 
ment.” 

The people of the United States don’t have 
such lobby to protect their interests in the 
halls of Congress. They do have the ballot, 
however, which can be exercized from time 
to time. 

We hope that the Congress, in its wisdom, 
seeks out, and tries to reflect, the views of 
the majority of the electorate as regards rates 
for Third Class Mail. 

Unless we miss our guess—and our study 
was very thorough—the citizenry wants this 
type of mail to pay its own way. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Speaker, today 
we recall a tragic event which shocked 
the entire world and inflicted a profound 
loss upon our Nation. On Noyember 22, 
1963, our beloved President John F. Ken- 
nedy was cruelly taken from us. His 
passing diminished many of the hopes 
and expectations that his spirit, valor, 
2 freshness of vision had engendered 

us. 

This is a day for mourning but it is 
also a day of thanksgiving. For John 
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Kennedy left an indelible impression 
upon our society. He impressed upon us 
a new awareness of the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and educational inequities that 
surround us and he challenged us to do 
something about these shortcomings. 
Fortunately this challenge has been re- 
echoed by the late President’s successor 
and many of John Kennedy’s dreams 
have become realities under the leader- 
ship of President Johnson. But much re- 
mains to be done. 

We can best honor the memory of 
John F. Kennedy today by rededicating 
ourselves to meeting his challenge, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 


OBSERVE MAY 29 AS PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 4 
years which have elapsed since the as- 
sassination of our beloved President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, have not as- 
suaged the profound sadness with which 
this day is tinged. 

Perhaps in the late autumn of the year 
we feel more poignantly the loss of this 
young leader whose life, words, and 
deeds are indelibly etched in our minds 
and hearts as the symbol of a new age for 
mankind. 

Better, perhaps, that we should invoke 
his memory—as with our other great 
and martyred President—Abraham Lin- 
coln—on the anniversary of his birth. 
Better it would be that generations to 
come will remember not that November 
day of unspeakable horror, but will 
honor the day in May when this vibrant 
spirit was born in a State which has con- 
tributed so richly to our Nation's heri- 
tage. 

Our 35th President embarked upon a 
crusade against the ancient injustices 
plaguing mankind with an illumined vi- 
sion and vigor which continues to inspire 
our people and our Government. Lost to 
the world in the prime of manhood, the 
memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy re- 
mains ever fresh in our minds, as do 
those shining and stirring years when 
he championed the cause of peace and 
the elevation of human dignity through- 
out the world. 

This sad anniversary should be a time 
of rededication to the ideals of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, so that our deeds 
may be measured by his dreams for a 
greater and better America in a greater 
and better world. 


A MODEL CITY 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. F oop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
November 17, the Wilkes-Barre Record 
published an editorial entitled “A Model 
City.” This editorial concluded that— 

The Model Cities program is a creative and 
imaginative undertaking aimed at making 
life in the cities not just bearable, but re- 
warding. Wilkes-Barre can be proud that it is 
to participate in a program whose potential 
for influencing urban living in the United 
States is unlimited. 


As representative of the people of 
Wilkes-Barre, I was particularly de- 
lighted to learn that their application 
had met the program requirements and 
thus been selected a model city. I agree 
with the Record in its assessment of the 
excellent local leadership that made this 
possible. It will give Wilkes-Barre an op- 
portunity to work with our local prob- 
lems and to show cities across the coun- 
try that solutions are not impossible, 

Secretary Robert C. Weaver, in an- 
nouncing these grant recipients, said: 

The neighborhoods that have been selected 
for the first round of the program represent 
every section of the country. They are in 
communities of all sizes. They have an in- 
credible diversity and complexity of prob- 
lems. They represent the hard core both of 
need and of opportunity in meeting our 
urban problems, They are on the cutting 
edge of American life. For in them we shall 
start now to transform blight and decay 
into health and hope. 


I can assure Secretary Weaver that 
Wilkes-Barre will respond to this call to 
“transform blight and decay into health 
and hope.” It is a city that is not afraid 
to take a hard look at its problems and 
plan the most effective measures to deal 
with its problems. And we have the 
dynamic local leadership necessary to 
carry forth this pledge. 

So that my colleagues might read this 
interesting editorial appearing in the 
Wilkes-Barre Record I would like to in- 
clude it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Mone. Orry 

The possibility that Wilkes-Barre might 
become a “model city,” that is, a city to 
which other communities might one day 
look for inspiration in solving some of Amer- 
ica’s pressing urban problems, seemed re- 
mote when the formal application was filed 
earlier this year. The City was, after all, but 
one of perhaps two hundred which might 
seek to be included in a program for which 
funds had yet to be voted and were likely to 
be limited. That Wilkes-Barre was one of 
those chosen is due primarily to the leader- 
ship of Mayor Frank P. Slattery and mem- 
bers of Council, those whose knowledge, skill, 
and inspiration were evident in the applica- 
tion itself, and the influence in Washington 
of Representative Daniel J. Flood. 

The program was originally called the 
“demonstration cities” program, which is 
more descriptive of its purpose, for the cho- 
sen cities are ultimately to demonstrate to 
the rest of the nation what can be done to 
eradicate some of the evils which are at the 
root of many social ills. The expression 
“demonstration cities” was dropped, how- 
ever, because some persons thought its pur- 
pose was to give money to cities in which 
demonstrations had taken place. 

Under the model cities program, resources 
of federal, State, and local governments, to- 
gether with private efforts, are to be coordi- 
nated to develop “model” neighborhoods. In 
contrast with earlier redevelopment efforts, 
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the model cities program is designed to con- 
sider every aspect of the environment of the 
area in which it functions. Actual physical 
rehabilitation is to be carried out with as 
little relocation of families and businesses as 
possible so that the essential character of the 
area will not be markedly changed. More- 
over, residents of the neighborhood—the 
Heights, in this case—will be involved in 
planning and carrying out the changes in 
their area, and community facilities for 
health, education, transportation, shopping, 
recreation, and culture are to be included in 
the plan. 

The model cities program is a creative and 
imaginative undertaking aimed at making 
life in the cities not just bearable, but re- 
warding. Wilkes-Barre can be proud that it 
is to participate in a program whose poten- 
tial for influencing urban living in the 
United States is unlimited. 


FUTURE NEEDS OF PANAMA CANAL: 
A WISE AND EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 
BY H.R. 13834 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the January 
1964 Panamanian Red-led mob assaults 
on the Canal Zone, which required the 
use of the U.S. Army to protect the lives 
of our citizens and the Panama Canal 
itself, dramatized the interoceanic canal 
problem to a greater extent than any 
event since the 1898 dash during the 
Spanish-American War of the U.SS. 
Oregon from the Pacific coast around 
Cape Horn to join our fleet off Santiago. 
Unfortunately, the real significance of 
this assault was not presented to our 
people at the time as it should have been 
and required a long period for clarifi- 
cation. A comprehensive summary of 
this attack on the Canal Zone will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 9, 1964, in my address, “Panama 
Canal: Focus of Power Politics,” which 
address was reprinted in House Docu- 
ment No. 474, 89th Congress. 

There were two direct consequences in 
1964 of the Panamanian assault: First, 
agreement by the executive branch of 
our Government to renegotiate the 1903 
treaty with Panama that had granted 
the United States sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone in perpetuity for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal; and the enactment, as the result 
of administration pressure, of Public Law 
88-609, 88th Congress, providing for an 
investigation to determine the feasibility 
of one predetermined type of canal to 
replace the existing waterway. 

In two addresses to the Congress on 
April 1 and July 29, 1965, on the subject 
of “Interoceanic Canal Problem: Inquiry 
or Cover Up?” which also are reprinted 
in House Document No. 474, 89th Con- 
gress, I gave the legislative history of 
Public Law 88-609, summarized the key 
canal issues, supplied much essential 
information, and outlined a program of 
action for our Government based upon 
the realities of the situation and not 
theoretical hypotheses. 
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Mr. Speaker, the program adopted by 
our Government was not one for realistic, 
constructive action but one that linked 
the surrender of U.S. sovereignty over 
the existing canal with the old dream 
idea of a canal at sea level, and with 
some person acting as our chief negotia- 
tor and chairman of the sea level canal 
study group. 

Despite the efforts to keep the texts of 
the treaties secret and to prevent discus- 
sions in the Senate, English versions of 
them, though not yet signed, were pub- 
lished in Panama and sold on the streets 
there for $1.25. They have been quoted 
in statements to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] in the RECORDS 
of July 17, 21, and 27, 1967, following the 
outstanding exposé of the proposed treaty 
texts by the Chicago Tribune. 

The reactions to the terms of the pro- 
posed treaties have been violent. In 
Panama, despite the support of its Gov- 
ernment, they have been the target for 
sharp attack on the ground that they 
do not give Panama enough; in the 
United States, they are opposed because 
of their surrender of U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone and the Panama 
Canal, and some 150 Members of this 
House specifically joined in introducing 
resolutions opposing the fatal conces- 
sions that our negotiators had accepted 
and supported in this connection. 

The Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, before which a number of 
Representatives including myself testi- 
fied, has held lengthy hearings on the in- 
dicated resolutions but has not author- 
ized their printing. 

Mr. Speaker, these hearings contain 
much that is pertinent in the formula- 
tion of our Isthmian policy and they 
should be printed without delay and not 
held up as is being done, for Members 
of the Congress and the Nation should 
have them for study now and not be 
kept uninformed until faced with a fait 
accompli. 

The opposition, both in Panama and 
the United States, in blocking the pro- 
posed treaties has now cleared the way 
for long overdue remedial legislation as 
regards the increase of capacity and the 
major operational improvement of the 
existing Panama Canal. To this end, I 
introduced, on November 2, 1967, a bill 
providing for the major modernization 
of the Panama Canal, which will be 
quoted later. 

In these connections, Mr. Speaker, I 
would invite the attention of all Members 
of the Congress to the following facts: 

First. In 1939, the Congress, in Public 
Law No. 391, 76th Congress, authorized 
the construction of a third set of locks 
for the Panama Canal at a cost not to 
exceed $277,000,000. 

Second. Construction started in 1940 
on a rush basis but was suspended, be- 
cause of alleged more urgent war needs, 
in May 1942. 

Third. The total expenditure on this 
project was $76,357,405, including ex- 
cavations of new lock sites at Gatun 
and Miraflores, which are yet usable for 
third locks purposes. 

Fourth. No excavation was started at 
Pedro Miguel. 
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Fifth. During World War I, the opera- 
tions of the canal were comprehensively 
studied in the canal organization as a 
natural result of war experience. 

Sixth. Out of these studies there was 
developed a plan for the elimination of 
Pedro Miguel locks, which plan was rec- 
ommended by Gov. Glen E. Edgerton to 
the Secretary of War for “thorough in- 
vestigation,” and which won the support 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and the ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States as a postwar project. 

Seventh. In making his recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of War, Governor 
Edgerton warned him that advocates of 
the sea level type would oppose “unjusti- 
flably“ any major improvement of the ex- 
isting canal on the ground that it would 
delay the time when authorization of a 
sea level canal might otherwise be oh- 
tained. 

Eighth. As predicted by Governor Ed- 
gerton, the 1945-48 canal studies were di- 
rected toward securing authorization of a 
sea level project in the Canal Zone terri- 
tory on the fallacious assumption of its 
greater security against atomic attack, 
but it failed to receive Presidential ap- 
proval and was ignored by the Congress. 

Ninth. The 1964-67 investigation still 
in progress, as previously indicated, was 
directed under an inadequately con- 
sidered statute toward one predetermined 
objective that has served to exclude con- 
sideration of what many informed and 
experienced engineers, navigators, and 
other experts consider the best and most 
economical solution when the problem is 
evaluated from all angles. 

Tenth. The current enlargement of 
Gaillard cut scheduled for completion in 
1971 at a total estimated cost of $81,257,- 
097 is a second important step for the 
modernization of the existing high level 
lake and lock canal of greater magnitude 
than the excavations for the third locks 
project. 

Eleventh. The plan proposed in the 
bill enables the maximum utilization of 
all work so far accomplished on the 
Panama Canal, including that on the 
third locks project and the later Gaillard 
cut enlargement. 

Twelfth. The plan is also covered un- 
der existing treaty provisions and does 
not require the negotiation of a new one, 
which fact is a paramount consideration. 

Thirteenth. It will also serve the best 
economic interests of Panama, the 
United States, and the world at large by 
supplying the best operational canal 
8 of achievement at the least 
cost. 

Mr. Speaker, what is needed for in- 
creased transit capacity at Panama is 
both obvious and simple: a two-way ship 
channel between the Atlantic and Pacific 
locks with ample and logically arranged 
lock capacity at each end of the summit 
level. The enlargement of Gaillard cut 
will supply the two-way ship channel. 
The additional lock capacity can be pro- 
vided by the construction of a third set 
of larger locks at Gatun and the consoli- 
dation of all Pacific locks south of Mira- 
flores to correspond with the capacity 
and lock layout at the Atlantic end. 
Moreover, any lock plan that does not 
provide for the elimination of the Pedro 
Miguel locks is not worthy of the least 
consideration whatever, and no tax 
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money should be wasted on it. In the 
opinion of competent engineers, navi- 
gators, and other experts, the indicated 
plan is not only best for engineering but 
also best for navigation. 

Since, as previously stated, the way 
has been cleared by the blocking of the 
three ill-advised proposed treaties, the 
time has come for positive, constructive 
action by the Congress. To that end, I 
introduced, on November 2, 1967, a bill 
to modernize our long-neglected water- 
way and adequately meet the present 
and future needs of the canal for the 
indefinite future. 

The text of the indicated bill, a letter 
of the Panama Canal Company giving 
the status of Public Law No. 391, 76th 
Congress, and another giving the total 
estimated cost of the enlargement of 
Gaillard cut, follow: 

H.R. 13834 
A bill to provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 

Panama Canal, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Panama Canal 
Modernization Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Army, is authorized and directed to 
prosecute the work necessary to increase the 
capacity and improve the operations of the 
Panama Canal through the adaptation of the 
Third Locks project set forth in the report 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal, dated 
February 24, 1939 (House Document Num- 
bered 210, Seventy-sixth Congress), and au- 
thorized to be undertaken by the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), with 
usable lock dimensions of one hundred and 
forty feet by one thousand two hundred feet 
by forty-five feet, and including the follow- 
ing: elimination of the Pedro Miguel Locks, 
and consolidation of all Pacific locks near 
Miraflores in new lock structures to corre- 
spond with the locks arrangements at Gatun, 
raise the summit water level to approxi- 
mately ninety-two feet, and provide a sum- 
mit-level lake anchorage at the Pacific end 
of the canal, together with such appurtenant 
structures, works, and facilities, and enlarge- 
ments or improvements of existing channels, 
structures, works, and facilities, as may be 
deemed necessary, at a total cost not to ex- 
ceed $850,000,000. 

(b) The provisions of the second sentence 
and the second paragraph of the Act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 
391, Seventy-sixth Congress), shall apply 
with respect to the work authorized by sub- 
section (a) of this section. As used in such 
Act, the terms “Governor of the Panama 
Canal”, “Secretary of War“, and “Panama 
Railroad Company” shall be held and con- 
sidered to refer to the “Governor of the 
Canal Zone”, “Secretary of the Army”, and 
“Panama Canal Company”, respectively, for 
the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Panama Canal 
Advisory and Inspection Board” (herein- 
after referred to as the Board“). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of five 
members who are citizens of the United 
States of America. Members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as follows: 

(1) one member from private life, experi- 
enced and skilled in private business (in- 
cluding engineering); 

(2) two members from private life, experi- 
enced and skilled in the science of engineer- 
ing; 
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(3) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army (retired); and 

(4) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the line, United States Navy (re- 
tired). 

(c) The President shall designate as Chair- 
man of the Board one of the members ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of engi- 
neering. 

(d) The President shall fill each vacancy 
on the Board in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(e) The Board shall cease to exist on that 
date designated by the President as the date 
on which its work under this Act is com- 
pleted. 

(t) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
paid basic pay at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule in section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code. The other 
members of the Board appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be paid basic pay at a per 
annum rate which is $500 less than the rate 
of basic pay of the Chairman. The members 
of the Board who are retired officers of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy each shall be paid at a rate of basic 
pay which, when added to his pay and allow- 
ances as a retired officer, will establish his 
total rate of pay from the United States at a 
per annum rate which is $500 less than the 
rate of basic pay of the Chairman, 

(g) The Board shall appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, a Secretary and such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities and shall fix their 
rates of basic pay in accordance with chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title, relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates. The Secretary and 
other personnel of the Board shall serve at 
the pleasure of the Board. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board is authorized and 
directed to study and review all plans and 
designs for the Third Locks project referred 
to in section 2(a) of this Act, to make on- 
the-site studies and inspections of the Third 
Locks project, and to obtain current in- 
formation on all phases of planning and 
construction with respect to such project. 
The Governor of the Canal Zone shall fur- 
nish and make available to the Board at all 
times current information with respect to 
such plans, designs, and construction. No 
construction work shall be commenced at 
any stage of the Third Locks project unless 
the plans and designs for such work, and all 
changes and modifications of such plans 
and designs, have been submitted by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone to, and have had 
the prior approval of, the Board. The Board 
shall report promptly to the Governor of the 
Canal Zone the results of its studies and 
reviews of all plans and designs, including 
changes and modifications thereof, which 
have been submitted to the Board by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, together with 
its approval of disapproval thereof, or its 
recommendations for changes or modifica- 
tions thereof, and its reasons therefor. 

(b) The Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress an annual report 
covering its activities and functions under 
this Act and the progress of the work on the 
Third Locks project and may submit, in its 
discretion, interim reports to the President 
and to the Congress with respect to these 
matters. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of conducting all 
studies, reviews, inquiries, and investigations 
deemed necessary by the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act, the Board is authorized to utilize any 
official reports, documents, data, and papers 
in the possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its officials; and the Board is 
given power to designate and authorize any 
member, or other personnel, of the Board, 
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to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
pena witnesses, take evidence, procure in- 
formation and data, and require the produc- 
tion of any books, papers, or other docu- 
ments and records which the Board may 
deem relevant or material to the performance 
of the functions and activities of the Board. 
Such attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of documentary evidence, may be 
required from any place in the United 
States, or any territory, or any other area 
under the control or jurisdiction of the 
United States, including the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions and 
activities under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants or organizations thereof in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates not in excess of 
$200 per diem. 

Sec. 7. Upon request of the Board, the 
head of any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government is authorized to detail, 
on a reimbursable or nonreimbursable basis, 
for such period or periods as may be agreed 
upon by the Board and the head of the de- 
partment, agency, or establishment con- 
cerned, any of the personnel of such depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment to assist the 
Board in carrying out its functions and ac- 
tivities under this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Board may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 9, The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall provide, on a reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services for the 
Board as the Board may request. 

Sec. 10. The Board may make expenditures 
for travel and subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers and personnel of the Board in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, for rent of quarters at the seat of 
government and in the Canal Zone, and for 
such printing and binding as the Board 
deems necessary to carry out effectively its 
functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 11. All expenses of the Board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Chairman of the Board or by such other 
member or employee of the Board as the 
Chairman may designate. 

Sec, 12, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board each fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities under this Act. 

PANAMA CANAL CoMPANY, 
Washington, D.C., October 2, 1967. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. FLoop: This is in response to 
your letter of September 29, 1967, inquiring 
as to the status of Public Law 391, 76th 
Congress, approved August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1409), authorizing the construction of a third 
set of locks at the Panama Canal, and the 
appropriations and expenditures made under 
the Act. 

The Act of August 11, 1939 has never been 
repealed or directly amended. 

As enacted, the Act of August 11, 1939 con- 
tained this proviso: 

“Provided, however, that all new personnel 
in such construction work occupying skilled, 
technical, clerical, administrative, and su- 
pervisory positions shall be citizens of the 
United States.” 

Section 2 of the War Department Civil 
Appropriation Act of 1941, Public Law 653, 
76th Congress, approved June 24, 1940, which 
contained appropriations for the Panama 
Canal, included a similar provision limiting 
employment in the Canal Zone in the enu- 
merated categories of jobs to citizens of the 
United States or of Panama, with the follow- 
ing proviso: 

“Provided, however, that notwithstanding 
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the provisions of the Act approved August 11, 
1939 (53 Stat, 1409) limiting employment in 
the above mentioned positions to citizens of 
the United States from and after the date of 
approval of said Act, citizens of Pamana may 
be employed in such positions.” 

The same provision in regard to Canal 
Zone employment, with the same proviso 
referring to the Act of August 11, 1939, was 
incorporated in each succeeding appropria- 
tion act for the Panama Canal through fiscal 
year 1959 and in the military appropriation 
acts for fiscal year 1941 and each year there- 
after through fiscal year 1959. 

At that time special provision in the ap- 
proprlation acts for employment of Pana- 
manian citizens in the Canal Zone had been 
made unnecessary by the provisions of Item 
1 of the Memorandum of Understandings 
Reached, accompanying the 1955 treaty with 
Panama, (TIAS 3297) and implementing per- 
manent legislation adopted in 1958 extending 
to citizens of Panama full equality of em- 
ployment opportunity in the Canal Zone. 
(Public Law 85-550, approved July 25, 1958, 
72 Stat. 405). 

Appropriations for the third locks project 
in a total amount of $106,758,800 were pro- 
vided in the War Department Civil Appro- 
priation Acts of 1941, 1942 and 1943. 

In 1942, the project was modified to pro- 
vide for completion of contracts for excava- 
tion of new Gotun locks, partial completion 
of the excavations for the new Miraflores and 
Pedro Miguel locks, completion of designs 
and specifications, completion of the bridge 
over the existing Miraflores Locks, relocation 
of various utilities, and construction of 
emergency power plants. 

In 1944, the funds previously appropriated 
appeared to be more than sufficient to com- 
plete the modified program and the War De- 
partment Civil Appropriation Act, 1945 (58 
Stat. 332) returned $30,257,572 of those funds 
to the Treasury. 

However, an additional appropriation of 
$810,600 was provided for the project under 
the War Department Civil Appropriation Act, 
1946, and appropriations were made in sub- 
sequent appropriation acts for completion of 
the project and for studies of improving the 
capacity of the Canal under Public Law 280, 
approved December 28, 1945, as follows: 


War Department Civil Appropria- 


tion -Act; 1847 $2, 618, 000 
War Department Civil Appropria- 

tion Act, 1948. 750, 000 
Civil Functions Appropriation 

A 100, 000 


The total expenditure on the third locks 
project was $76,357,405. 
Sincerely, 
W. M. WHITMAN, 
Secretary. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1967. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: This is in response to 
your request for information concerning the 
project to widen Gaillard Cut in the Panama 
Canal, 

The widening of about one and one-third 
miles of the Cut (Culebra Reach) was ac- 
complished between 1935 and 1955 with 
Panama Canal personnel and equipment 
working on this project when not otherwise 
engaged in maintenance operations. In 1958 
the Company commenced the present pro- 
gram to improve the channel and increase 
capacity of the canal by a series of related 
projects that included completion of the 
Widening of the Cut throughout its remain- 
ing length of approximately eight miles. 

Total expenditures on the project from 
1935 to 1967 were $65,187,897. The 1968 
budget program of the Company contem- 
plates completion of the project in 1971 at 
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an additional cost of $16,069,200. On comple- 
tion of this program, the total cost of widen- 
ing the Cut would be $81,257,097. 

The Board of Directors is currently con- 
sidering modifications of the program which 
would include completion of the program 
early in 1970 and deepening by six feet the 
widened portion of the part of the Cut being 
widened. The additional cost of this modi- 
fication is estimated at $900,000, which would 
bring the total cost of the whole project to 
$82,157,097. 

In addition to the widening project be- 
tween 1915 and 1951 miscellaneous channel 
improvements, principally consisting of im- 
provements in alignment of the channel in 
Gaillard Cut, were made at a total cost of 
$20,093,700. 

A tabulation of the cost of widening the 
Cut by fiscal years is attached for con- 
venient reference, 

Sincerely, 
W. M. WHITMAN, 
Secretary. 
Expenditures for widening Gaillard cut, 
Panama Canal 


Actual expenditures, fiscal years 


1935-67: 
$15, 654, 700 
19, 554 
333, 746 
1, 421, 600 
8, 135, 226 
6, 830, 918 
6, 481, 792 
8, 673, 825 
1, 847, 387 
227, 680 
3, 276 
1, 320, 806 
Total actual 65, 187, 897 
Estimated expenditures, fiscal 

years 1968-71: 
S9GRME oo 8 E ee e 5, 279, 200 
. 4, 500, 000 
o 4, 000, 000 
e coe 2, 900, 000 
Total estimated 16, 069, 200 
Grand total. 81, 257, 097 


COLOMBIA ASSERTS ITS TREATY 
RIGHTS IN PANAMA CANAL 


Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
cussions in this Chamber of the fatal 
consequences that would be involved 
should the pending proposed treaties 
with Panama be ratified, I have often 
mentioned the failure of our treatymak- 
ing authorities to consider the treaty ob- 
ligations of the United States with Co- 
lombia with respect to the use of the 
Panama Canal and Railroad. These 
rights are set forth in the Thomson-Ur- 
rutia Treaty of April 6, 1914, proclaimed 
on March 30, 1922. 

In this treaty, Colombia, as the sov- 
ereign of the isthmus prior to the inde- 
pendence of Panama, recognized the 
title to the Panama Canal and Railroad 
as “vested entirely and absolutely in the 
United States.“ In response, the United 
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States granted Colombia rights compa- 
rable to those of Panama, including the 
transit of ships of war and troops with- 
out charge. Except for this treaty, Co- 
lombia would never have recognized the 
independence of Panama. 

It is, indeed, interesting that my pre- 
dictions as regards the stand that Co- 
lombia would take have been fully veri- 
fied by recent formal actions of the Co- 
lombian Government in notifying our 
own Government that Colombia expects 
its treaty rights in these connections to 
be observed by Panama and the United 
States although the proposed treaties 
with Panama contain no mention of 
these rights. 

Thus the treaty negotiators, both of 
Panama and the United States, appear 
to have wholly ignored the solemn treaty 
rights of Colombia in this connection; 
and such treatment is illustrative of the 
ruthless course pursued in the treaty 
negotiations. 

Recently, the Colombian Government 
served notice on our Government that its 
treaty rights as to the use of the canal 
would be maintained by Colombia and 
that it expected Panama and the United 
States to respect these rights. Up to this 
time, apparently, our Government has 
made no response to Colombia’s demands. 

Recent issues of the Spanish-language 
press of Panama have featured these de- 
velopments in Colombia. Résumés of 
them, published in the Daily Digest by 
the Panama Canal Information Office, 
follow as part of my remarks: 

[From the Panama Canal Information Office 
Daily Digest, Nov. 13, 1967] 

(Note.—This Digest is an informal résumé 
of items selected from Isthmus newspapers 
and broadcasts as being of interest to Canal 
Zone officials. It does not purport in any sense 
to summarize the full content of the press 
or to translate in detail any articles therein.) 

LA ESTRELLA, NOVEMBER 10 

In the news columns: 

Colombia declares it will not renounce 
transit rights through the canal,’ says an 
eight-column headline across the top of the 
front page over an Associated Press Bogota 
datelined story. Colombia has notified the 
United States government that it will not 
give up its rights and toll exemptions on 
transits through the Panama Canal granted 
under treaty of 1914, says the story. The same 
story appears in the English edition of La 
Estrella.” 

EL MUNDO, NOVEMBER 11 

In the news columns: 

“A AFP Washington dateline story on the 
front page refers to the problem of Colom- 
bla's special privileges in the Panama Canal 
and says that both the U.S. and Panama 
are Opposed to any special privilege extended 
to a third country but have made no deci- 
sion on the matter. Persons in the know 
think there are several solutions to the prob- 
lem without hurting Colombia’s privileges. 
says the story.” 


PANAMA AMERICA, NOVEMBER 11 


In the news columns: 

“The Colombian government has expressed 
certainty that its rights through the Panama 
Canal will be maintained in the new treaties 
between the U.S. and Panama, says a UPI 
Bogota dateline story on the front page. Ac- 
cording to a Colombian government com- 
munique, this position was presented to the 
government of Panama and the U.S. and no 
objection has been received from either one 
at the present time, says the story.” 
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COMMUNIST PLANS FOR PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
present session of the Congress distin- 
guished Members of the Congress, in both 
Senate and House, have commented on 
Communist plans for the Panama Canal 
but none more effectively than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. THURMOND]. 

In two notable addresses over the 
“Manion Forum” on October 8 and 15, 
1967, Senator THurmoNnp discusses the 
proposed canal treaties with Panama and 
shows how they support the Communist 
program. Because of the new light that 
the indicated addresses show, I quote 
them as part of my remarks, as follows, 
and urge that they be read by all Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

CoMMUNIST PLANS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL— 
Proposep TREATIES Wou Give Away U.S. 
JURISDICTION, SOVEREIGNTY, LAND, AND 
PROPERTY 
Dean Manion: As most of you undoubtedly 

know, President Johnson is proposing to dis- 

pose of our Panama Canal. He will ask the 

United States Senate to ratify treaties with 

the Panamanian Government which would 

voluntarily relinquish a large part of the 
valuable investment that American taxpay- 
ers have made in this vital waterway and 
expose our commerce and our military se- 
curity to the tender mercies of unpredictable 

Panamanian politics. 

Our Presidential Administration has told 
the American people little or nothing about 
this startling project, but through the vigi- 
lance of the Chicago Tribune and the patri- 
otic efforts of certain able Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the truth about the amazing Pan- 
ama proposal has finally broken into the 
news. 

In the forefront of the courageous group 
now fighting to retain and protect our sov- 
ereign interest in the Canal Zone is United 
States Senator Strom Thurmond, of South 
Carolina. I want you to hear this distin- 
guished man’s statement of the American 
people's case against the proposed surrender 
in Panama. 

Senator Thurmond, I am grateful for your 
appearance here, Welcome back to the Man- 
ion Forum, 

Senator THURMOND: Thank you, Dean 
Manion. Last June President Johnson and 
President Marco Robles announced that the 
United States and the Republic of Panama 
had completed negotiations on three new 
treaties regarding the Panama Canal. Al- 
though the Official texts of these treaties have 
never been released, the details are fully 
known, 

From the American point of view, there is 
only one way to describe their contents. These 
treaties are the greatest give-away since God 
gave man the world for his dominion. They 
give away U.S. jurisdiction and sovereignty. 
They give away U.S. land, property, operat- 
ing facilities and engineering works. In short, 
they give away the entire U.S. Canal—and 
indeed any new canal that the U.S. might 
build in Panama—to a dubious operating 
authority whose sole strength is the slender 
reed of promises by the Republic of Panama. 

The first and most important treaty is the 
basic renegotiated Panama Canal Treaty. It 
sets up an organization described as an “In- 
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ternational Juridical Entity’ which would 
be the administrative agency for operating 
the Canal. All property that now belongs to 
the United States Government there would 
be turned over free of charge to the operat- 
ing agency. The present Canal Zone would 
be diminished from the 10-mile wide strip 
to an area approximately one mile wide. The 
Canal administration would operate its own 
court system and its own police forces in the 
Canal area. 

So you can see that it will be very crucial 
for the safety of the Canal to make sure that 
the United States has control. Ultimate con- 
trol of the Canal is in a governing board of 
nine men. The U.S. has a one-man majority 
on this board, but Congress will relinquish 
all control over the appointment of these 
men and will have no recourse if even one 
of them should turn out to be incompetent 
or acts against the best interests of the 
country. 

Furthermore, the executive control is in 
the hands of a Director General and his 
deputy. The terms of office of these men 
alternate between the United States citizens 
and Panamanian citizens. At the present 
time, the President of the United States can 
assume direct control instantaneously if 
dangerous conditions are warranted. Under 
the five-four board, control would be so di- 
luted that it would be impossible to be sure 
that effective action could be taken in time. 

Another aspect of this treaty is that the 
formula for payments are strongly biased 
against the United States. Panama’s share is 
based on $0.17 per long ton, going up to 
$0.22 year by year. After these payments are 
made, estimated to be about $20 million per 
year, then all other expenses of the Canal are 
to be paid, including overhead, capital im- 
provement, and operating funds. The last 
priority is held out for the United States 
payment, which is only $0.08 per long ton 
and going up to $0.10. These increased pay- 
ments will undoubtedly result in increased 
tolls which could easily be as high as 25 
per cent. 

The second treaty is the proposed status of 
forces treaty, which defines the rights and 
privileges of our military forces stationed to 
defend the Canal. One of the most serious 
drawbacks of this treaty is that it provides 
for a committee to confer when any special 
action is necessary to defend outbreaks of 
insurrection or enemy attack. It stipulates 
that in the event the committee fails to come 
to agreement on what measure can be taken, 
the controversy will be directed toward the 
respective governments through proper 
channels. This is an extremely cumbersome 
arrangement. 

Another feature of this treaty is a provi- 
sion that the Panamanian flag shall fly over 
all United States bases on Panamanian soil. 
The U.S. flag cannot fly unless Panama gives 
special permission. 

The third treaty gives us an option to 
build a so-called sea level canal somewhere 
in Panama, At this point we do not know 
whether a sea level canal is technically or 
economically feasible. Congress currently 
has authorized a study which will take at 
least three years to complete. At the very 
least, these treaties should be held up until 
the study is complete. 

But in spite of this give-away, recent dis- 
patches from Panama report that there is 
tremendous opposition growing within the 
ranks of Panamanian politics to approval of 
the treaties. We hear that President Marcos 
Robles is being attacked on all sides. 

When the treaty negotiators sat down two 
years ago, the United States held almost all 
the cards. We had, first of all, sovereignty— 
operating sovereignty in the Canal Zone. 
Secondly, we had won independence for 
Panama and furnished her with the main 
source of development and support. Thirdly, 
we have had a history of generous conces- 
sions and easy relations with Panama since 
the first treaty was signed in 1903. 
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The only card that Panama held was the 
somewhat dubious power of blackmail, a 
power growing out of extreme Nationalist 
activities. There was absolutely no reason 
why a strong powerful nation like the 
United States should give in to the petty 
blackmail on the fluctuating Panamanian 
political scene. Yet, when the negotiation 
game was over, Panama got up with the 
whole pot. We played as though we wanted 
to lose. Many of our United States liberals, 
particularly those who are most liberal with 
the taxpayers’ investments, have been gen- 
uinely puzzled by the ominous turn which 
events have taken in recent days, with the 
stirring up of opposition to the treaties, 

However, those who have been watching 
the Panamanian scene closely were not sur- 
prised. From statements in the Spanish lan- 
guage press in Panama, it was clear that the 
Nationalists were prepared to urge extreme 
measures. Among their objectives were: First, 
that Panama aspires to have the same rela- 
tion to the Panama Canal that Egypt has to 
the Suez Canal and proposes to nationalize 
it. Second, that Panama repudiates the idea 
of internationalization, Third, that Panama 
is determined to have complete sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. Fourth, that Panama is 
considering closing its territorial waters 
around the Canal Zone—a jurisdiction not 
r by the United States—as a trap 
to get its demands, 

From these and other objectives, it was 
soon to be clear that the contents of the 
proposed treaties would not satisfy the de- 
mands of Panamanian politics. Insofar as the 
United States maintained any kind of indi- 
rect control at all, or retained any power, 
however bridled, to protect the Canal and 
its installations—to that extent the Pana- 
manian nationalists would remain dissatis- 
fied. 

The latest word is that even the most 
responsible of the forces opposing the treaty 
are demanding that President Robles re- 
negotiate four principle items which give 
minimum safeguards for the extensive U.S. 
interests in the Canal. As a matter of fact 
actual U.S. control exerted through these 
four points is so weak as to be extremely 
dangerous to our interests. 

The special Canal courts would be em- 
ploying a new body of law which would not 
necessarily have the same protection as U.S. 
law. The police force would be under the 
control of a weak authority which would 
have difficulty coping with unexpected or 
large disturbances. The five to four margin 
on the governing body of the administra- 
tion depends entirely upon the character 
and ability and inclination of the men who 
are appointed to the United States seats by 
the United States President. 

Finally the provisions for the United 
States defense bases in Panama are weak- 


more than this these protections are ridicu- 
lously weak when compared to the firm 
position which we now enjoy and seem in- 
tent upon abandoning. The question then 
is, why is Panamanian Nationalism intent 
upon rejecting the United States give- 
away? 

The answer is that in terms of political 
action Panamanian Nationalism is nearly 
impossible to distinguish from Commu- 
nism. Now I grant that the motives of many 
Nationalists may be quite different from 
those of the Communists. I grant that 
many Panamanian politicians are not look- 
ing beyond their shores. On the other hand, 
the Communists have had their eye on the 
Panama Canal from the very first days when 
Communism seized power in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the famous memoirs of John Reed, 
“Ten Days That Shook the World,” this 
American observer of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion reported that the Soviet representative 
to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
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Comrade Skobelev, was instructed by the 
Soviet Executive Committee to demand 
that all straits opening into inland seas as 
well as the Suez and Panama Canals be 
neutralized.” This grand strategy of the 
Communists has endured down to the most 
recent days when, during the Suez crisis in 
June, the Soviets once more demanded that 
all great waterways be internationalized. 

It is easy to see why the Soviets have 
their eye on the Panama Canal. This is, of 
course, an important waterway in world 
trade, but it is even more important as a 
vital artery to American trade. Those who 
wish to bury the United States must begin 
by blocking the Panama Canal. 

And in time of war, the Canal takes on an 
entirely new significance. During the Second 
World War, 5,300 combat vessels used the 
Canal and 8,500 other ships carried troops 
or military cargo through it. Similarly, dur- 
ing the Korean War over 1,000 U.S. Govern- 
ment vessels transited the Canal to carry 
troops, supplies and war materiel to U.S. 
troops in Korea, Despite the fact that there 
are those who say the Canal is outmoded in 
an age of nuclear warfare, it continues to be 
an important supply line to Viet Nam. 

If the Canal were blocked now, a large part 
of the U.S. railroad capacity would have to 
be used to shuttle troops and supplies from 
Atlantic to Pacific. And even if the Canal 
were closed in peace time, the cost to the 
United States would be great. Millions of 
dollars would be added to U.S. shipping costs, 
and as much as two weeks time in ocean 
shipments. 

Japan, one of the largest buyers of U.S. 
coal, would probably have to seek other 
sources of supply. California and other West 
Coast states would begin to feel an almost 
instantaneous blight. Steel shortages would 
quickly begin to affect almost all West Coast 
manufacturing. It is no wonder, then, that 
the Communists have given the Canal the 
No. 1 long-range priority. 

Americans have difficulty in imagining how 
a fiercely Nationalist country like Panama 
could become the tool of Communist policy. 
A recent publication of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee chose Panama as a 
hypothetical case in the study of Soviet prop- 
aganda techniques, Allow me to quote: 

“On the day the government of Panama 
falls under the control of some Popular-Na- 
tional-Progressive Anti-imperialist Front of 
Liberation, the United States could be ma- 
neuvered into relinquishment of the Panama 
Canal without using a single missile from its 
billion dollar armament. This is a very real 
and possible imminent development. The 
Front might consist of 500 students, 60 Ser- 
geants, 50 professors, 40 journalists, 30 law- 
yers and 20 longshoremen, gathered from the 
back rooms of a dozen cafes, and united 
around 10 Soviet agents at a cost to Moscow 
of some half million dollars.” 

Now let us turn to another study published 
in a theoretical periodical, the World Marzist 
Review, which is, of course, a public organ 
of the international Communist conspiracy. 
The World Marzist Review laid forth the 
Communist strategy for the takeover of Pan- 
ama in an article published in March, 1965. 
Let me quote: 

“The People’s Party of Panama (the Com- 
munist Party) has charted the road along 
which revolution can be carried out. The 
only solution seen at present is the transfer 
of the power to the people—workers, peas- 
ants, forward-looking intellectuals in the 
middle sections, and groups of the bour- 
geoisie who want radical reforms. Consider- 
ing the realities of the present situation, 
it is doubtful if these reforms can be achieved 
the parliamentary way. 

“In the opinion of our party, the national 
liberation revolution in Panama will pass 
through two stages. In the first stage, the 
task will be to set up a national, democratic, 
peoples-government which will consistently 
carry out an agrarian reform, pursue an in- 
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dependent foreign policy, do away with cor- 
ruption, take vigorous steps to develop the 
national industry, and embark on deep-going 
economic and social reforms. 

“It is extremely important in the first stage 
to pursue a policy of unity, an alliance with 
all the forces interested in these changes 
(irrespective of their ideology). The party 
resolutions state that only a revolutionary 
peoples government, uniting all segments of 
the nation opposed to the oligarchy will be 
able in the second stage of the revolution to 
combat the U.S. and its monopolies, to re- 
move the imperialist ulcer and pave the way 
to nationalization of the Canal. 

“The immediate aim of this struggle is to 
deflate the oligarchy, compel it to show itself 
in its true colors as the direct agent of U.S. 
imperialism, and thus shorten its days. The 
ultimate aim is to achieve the complete 
liberation of the country. To this end, the 
Communists will use all forms of activity.” 

This article explains clearly why the Na- 
tionalist agitation in Panama has grown so 
intense. According to the rules of Communist 
strategy, President Robles represents the so- 
called “oligarchy.” Therefore, the Commu- 
nists are attacking him and his treaty. In the 
first stage of the Communist plan, it is clear 
that they will ally themselves with the 
Nationalists so closely that it will be im- 
possible to distinguish one from the other. 
Insofar as we assist the plans of the Nation- 
alists, we are advancing the first stage of the 
Communist strategy. 

It is my belief that the present treaties 
play into the hands of this Communist strat- 
egy. The treaty terms are framed in such a 
way as to give the Communists their rallying 
point. They will press for a government, to 
quote the World Marzist Review, “uniting 
all segments of the nation opposed to the 
oligarchy.” This means the downfall of the 
Robles regime according to the Communist 
plan. 

This is the stage we are witnessing now 
in the vicious attacks against the treaties 
in the Robles government. We must not for- 
get that the second stage of the plan is “to 
combat the U.S. and its monopolies ... and 
pave the way to nationalization of the 
Canal.” 

The impossibility of distinguishing true 
Nationalist aims from issues which the Com- 
munists can use to agitate their two-part 
plan should make us wary of any arrange- 
ment in the Canal Zone which would weaken 
our control. 

If we accept these treaties in the hope of 
solidifying a fairly moderate government in 
Panama, the only thing we will accomplish 
is to make that government the target of in- 
creasing strong Communist pressures. By 
throwing upon a small nation a responsibil- 
ity which it doesn’t have the capability to 
exercise, we are endangering the freedom 
and independence of that government. 

I do believe that any arrangement 
under which the United States gives up its 
effective sovereignty can be made to work for 
the benefit of the United States. There can- 
not possibly be any better way of protecting 
the Canal than to protect it ourselves. 

We have the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal by treaty. We own the land 
by separate purchase. We are twice owners of 
the Canal by treaty and purchase. There is 
no compelling reason to turn over its ad- 
ministration to a complicated international 
administration under the direct sovereignty 
of a weak country. 

If we accept the blackmail of Panamanian 
politics, then we will be following a policy 
which accurately complements the two-stage 
Communist plan outlined in the World 
Marzist Review. We see that plan already 
operating, and if we are to avoid a stunning 
defeat, we must immediately change course. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Senator Strom 
Thurmond for this wise counsel and sound 
patriotic advice. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the sake of the 
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national security of the United States these 
treaties should not and must not be con- 
firmed. Send this discussion by Senator 
Thurmond to your Senators and help de- 
velop a tide of patriotic public opinion that 
will prevent a give-away of this most valuable 
property of your country. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Kyros] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, although I 
realize no eulogy can fully recall the 
greatness of spirit of John F. Kennedy 
in his dedication to mankind, I never- 
theless would like to offer the following 
brief statement in tribute to our late 
President on this anniversary of his 
untimely death: 

Beloved by his countrymen and re- 
spected throughout the world, John F. 
Kennedy inspired those who knew him 
to emulate his dedication to ideals and 
resourcefulness of purpose. 

I shall always remember the weekend 
of November 22, 1963, as the longest 
weekend of my life. The impact of the 
sudden death of our great President, as 
it was felt throughout the world, was 
perhaps best described by Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, President of the Senate of the 
Philippines. He said: 

In a few moments of shock, on the report 
of his death, the whole of mankind glimpsed 
the life and purpose of John F. Kennedy. 
The hearts of men pounded in unison their 
cadence of sorrow; great chords of sympathy 
seemed to arise all over the world as from a 
universal cathedral. 


The eternal flame which now marks 
his gravesite in Arlington Memorial 
Cemetery is a symbol of the fire which 
John F. Kennedy kindled in the minds 
and hearts of his fellow man. 

Many words have been written in an 
effort to describe the human qualities 
and spirit of this great man. I should 
like to repeat those of Theodore C. Soren- 
son, when he said of John Kennedy 
that: 

He was eloquent but never pompous, 
tough but always gentle, an idealist but still 
a realist. He knew when to reflect and when 
to act. He was a student of the past and a 
prophet of the future, a thinker and doer 
who both studied history and changed it. He 
always saw the larger picture while demand- 
ing all details. He thought of the next gen- 
eration as well as his own—and he under- 
stood the difference between patience and 
hesitation. 


John F. Kennedy was a remarkable 
man. His service to his country will en- 
dure long after his death as others take 
up the challenge of what they can do for 
their country, rather than asking what 
their country can do for them. 


OUR APPROACHING ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
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Wyatt] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is heading rapidly toward a real 
economic crisis. The situation is of such 
serious magnitude that I am devoting 
this entire issue of the ‘Washington 
Spotlight” to its discussion. 

The present fiscal trend in this Nation 
poses a more severe threat to us in the 
Pacific Northwest than elsewhere in the 
country because home building and con- 
struction will be the first industries to 
feel the bite of runaway inflation. The 
wood products industry will be immedi- 
ately affected. 

Instead of the $8.9 billion deficit fore- 
cast by the President for the next fiscal 
year, it now appears that our real deficit 
gap will be in the neighborhood of an 
outrageous $29 billion for fiscal 1967-68. 
Next year’s promises to be at least as 
large. Combined, the 2 years’ deficits 
spell very real fiscal problems. 

When the Government enters the 
money market at the multibillion-dollar 
level to finance the deficit and pay for its 
operations, interest rates, already at a 
40-year high, will skyrocket even higher. 
Inflation can run rampant. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY 

The imprudent fiscal policies of this 
administration have created the awful 
situation we now face. Why the Presi- 
dent’s economic and financial experts 
could not anticipate this crisis is hard to 
understand. President Johnson made the 
decision that we could have both guns 
and butter. Since then the rubberstamp 
Congress in 1965 and 1966 has passed an 
overwhelming number and variety of new 
programs. 

Most of these programs were begun 
with modest appropriations, but with 
huge, built-in increases. Last January 
Mr. Johnson proposed 16 new programs 
alone, in the middle of a wartime econ- 
omy. In the past 7 years 70 new programs 
have been launched, 46 of these in 1965. 

The Government payroll has increased 
by 479,650 persons during this period. 
Over 149,900 have been added within the 
past year. Many of us have warned that 
these hasty actions would create serious 
fiscal problems and fan the fires of in- 
flation. 

The gross miscalculation of costs for 
the Vietnam war is unbelievable and un- 
pardonable. Gimmicks have been used 
by the administration to make past def- 
icits look smaller than they actually are. 

These one-shot fiscal manipulations 
are now used up. The high finance levels 
of the new programs are unavoidably 
with us. So, unhappily, are the irrespon- 
sible policies which have brought the 
fiscal chickens home to roost. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 

The news media have been critical of 
Congress in its impasse this year with 
the administration over a tax increase 
and a reduction of Federal spending. 
Many people do not understand the 
mechanics of this spending. 
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After programs have been authorized 
by Congress, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommends the amount of 
money for each program in a separate 
bill. The Congress then votes separately 
on the funds for each program. 

However, this money that has been 
appropriated frequently is not spent. It 
may be held up by the Bureau of the 
Budget, or because the money, for some 
special reason, cannot be spent in the 
fiscal year for which is was approved. 

These dollars accumulate, and can be 
spent on the authority of the President 
at any time thereafter. He has thus taken 
over the real “spending” authority of the 
Government. 

At present there are nearly $125 billion 
in this “pipeline”, appropriated but un- 
spent. All or part of this money may be 
spent by the President at any time, 
through order of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Thus, reductions in appropria- 
tions by the Congress in any given fiscal 
year do not necessarily control in any 
way the actual amount of money spent 
by the Government in that fiscal year. 

The amount of actual spending is con- 
trolled, therefore, directly by the Presi- 
dent. It is this spending which deter- 
mines if there is a deficit for a fiscal year 
and, if so, how much of one. 

The House of Representatives this year 
has reduced appropriations below John- 
son administration requests by over $6 
billion. This is more than $1 billion less 
than was allocated by the Congress for 
the previous fiscal year. 

In spite of the Congressional cutbacks, 
the President has authorized expendi- 
tures totaling $11 billion more than the 
previous fiscal year, thus completely dis- 
regarding the general demand for a re- 
duction in Government spending. 

THE ANSWER 


I agree fully with Congressman WILBUR 
Mutts, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The administration 
must make an absolutely firm commit- 
ment to achieve a substantial reduction 
in expenditures. Only after this is accom- 
plished can we even consider the neces- 
sity for and possible effects of a tax in- 
crease. Any other course of action would 
be sheer hypocrisy and folly on the part 
of the Congress. 

What the President has failed to tell 
anyone is that even with a substantial 
reduction in spending, and even with a 
tax increase, under his proposed spend- 
ing program we will still have a whop- 
ping deficit. This can force interest rates 
higher and spiral inflation upward at a 
very fast rate. As a result, the deficit and 
the total national debt will be increas- 
ingly difficult to finance and manage. 

The President did not submit a specific 
tax proposal to the Congress until August 
of this year. It was November 20 before 
he showed any interest at all in even 
considering reduced expenditures. In 
the meantime, the Johnson administra- 
tion has all year fought vigorously 
against a determined congressional effort 
to reduce appropriations and to force a 
reduction in expenditures. 

Major spending cutbacks are called for. 
Efforts must be made immediately to 
work toward a balanced budget and 
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sound fiscal policy. Our eventual goal 
must be to hold our annual expenditures 
within our annual income. 

With our Nation now involved in a 
major armed conflict in Southeast Asia, 
we cannot have “guns and butter.” We 
certainly cannot have them to the ex- 
tent proposed by the administration. To 
continue on this course leaves the coun- 
try wide open for financial disaster. 

To fully fund scores of new programs 
at home and abroad while carrying on a 
vast war effort, all through borrowing 
and increasing the annual deficit, can 
only have the most dire effects on our 
economy and the soundness of the U.S. 
dollar. The administration must take 
steps to cut expenditures now if we are 
to avoid the terrible fiscal crisis now fac- 
ing this country. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Gross, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TuNNEy) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Rous. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 51, the 
Chair declares the House adjourned until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday, November 
27, 1967. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 51, the House adjourned 
until Monday, November 27, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture, 
H.R. 4282. A bill to amend the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to eliminate cer- 
tain requirements with respect to effectuat- 
ing marketing orders for cherries (Rept. No. 
984). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 
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Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. S. 
974. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
city of Glendale, Ariz., with amendment 
(Rept. No. 985): Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
S, 2195. An act to amend the marketing quota 
provisions of the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (Rept. No. 986). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 14143, A bill to amend Public Law 
89-214 in order to liberalize the payment of 
death gratuities under section 3 thereof; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 14144. A bill to enact title 44, United 
States Code, “Public Printing and Docu- 
ments,” codifying the general and permanent 
laws relating to public printing and docu- 
ments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 14145. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
Penalties for the possession of depressant, 
stimulant, and hallucinogenic drugs by un- 
authorized persons, to increase penalties for 
the unauthorized sale, delivery, or disposition 
of such drugs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. FRIEDEL (by request): 

H.R. 14146. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize the estab- 
lishment of aircraft noise standards and the 
use of such standards in aircraft type certifi- 
cation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 14147. A bill to amend the act of June 
8, 1906, to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to permit the limited removal of fossil fish 
by anyone from public lands designated by 
the Secretary; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 14148. A bill to authorize the distri- 
bution of certain funds on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Arapahoe Tribe of the Wind River 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


209. Mr. FRASER presented a petition of 
the City Council of Minneapolis, relative to 
flying the United Nations flag with the flag 
of the United States from the city hall tower 
in Minneapolis, Minn., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The President Vigorously Defends an 
Enviable Record 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in what 
James Reston, of the New York Times, 
called “as effective a performance as has 
been seen at a White House news con- 
ference in years,” President Johnson 
vigorously defended the record of his ad- 
ministration before the eyes of the 
Nation and the press. 

What came through was the essential 
Lyndon Johnson: the man Reston said: 

. .. has extended the Negro’s franchise 
raised the standard of education and of 
living ...and...has presided over the most 
spectacular peacetime economic boom in the 
history of the United States. 


That record alone would entitle any 
President to be called a great leader. But 
what Reston cited was only part of the 
remarkable Johnson record of accom- 
plishment in 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson was 
highly effective in his press conference 
on Friday not because of some new tech- 
nique, as some seem to think, but be- 
cause he was defending one of the finest 
records ever compiled by any President 
of the United States. 

More has been done in the last 4 
years for the education of our children, 
for the improved health of the popula- 
tion, for the revival of our cities, for the 
raising up of the Negro and other 
minorities, for the general good and well- 
being of this Nation than had been done 
by some Presidents in a century. 

President Johnson’s own words are in 
place here: 

We have made revolutionary strides in 
education and health and conservation 
We feel we have brought a degree of stability 
in our international relations in this hemi- 
sphere through the Alliance for Progress 


we think we have, working with other na- 
tions, made material advances in helping 
underdeveloped nations in Africa. 

We're happy that nine million more people 
have good paying jobs today than had when 
I came into this office.... 


Any man would be proud of a record 
like that. Any man would be proud to 
bring it to the American people as Presi- 
dent Johnson did last week in the White 
House. 

I hope the American people will not 
be confused by false rhetoric and glit- 
tering personalities in the days ahead. 

We do not elect a personality as Presi- 
dent of the United States. We do not 
vote for a face or a name. We vote for a 
man and his record, and Lyndon B. 
Johnson has that record. 


Support Our Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when those who oppose our policy in 
Vietnam seem to get all of the headlines, 
it is heartwarming to know that there 
are a great many people who are offering 
encouragement to those men who are 
serving and sacrificing in far places. I 
received a real thrill when I learned of a 
project in my own District designed to 
support and encourage the men in Viet- 
nam. The project was conceived by Miss 
JoAnn Cowgill, a secretary in the St. 
Regis Paper Co. plant in Marion, Ind. 
The project caught the imagination of 
other employees who generously contrib- 
uted both time and gifts to the project. 
Approximately 200 men from Grant 
County, Ind., who are now serving in 
Vietnam received boxes from home con- 
taining homemade cookies, candy, ciga- 
rettes, fruitcake, pocketbooks, Koolaid, 
and soap. The company donated the 


postage and purchased several items to 
complete the well-rounded gift boxes. 
What a source of encouragement it must 
be to those men, who after reading some 
of the headlines here at home must be- 
lieve that they are fighting a lonely bat- 
tle, to know that there are people like 
Miss Cowgill and her coworkers who be- 
lieve in them and appreciate their sacri- 
fice. We cannot give those who partici- 
pated in this project enough credit but 
we can give them our heartfelt thanks. 


Missing Priorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more interesting statements made by 
the President at that recent press con- 
ference of his that has attracted so much 
attention was this charge—and indict- 
ment: 

I fee] that one of our failures in the Ad- 
ministration has been our inability to con- 
vince the Congress of the wisdom of fiscal 
responsibility. 


Well, of course, the President is en- 
titled to his point of view in this respect 
but, even so, I would be tempted to take 
up the cudgel in defense of this House— 
that in recent months has been trying to 
walk a tortuous path toward its own but 
dimly-perceived goal of fiscal responsi- 
bility— except for the fact that the Na- 
tion has probably already had its fill of 
pot-versus-kettle type arguments over 
this particular issue. 

Of far more value to all of us, it seems 
to me, would be an attempt to pursue the 
basic reasons why neither President nor 
Congress has, of late, been able to dem- 
onstrate much other than lipservice 
to the idea of fiscal responsibility; and 
every time I get to thinking about this 
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problem, as I suppose most of us are 
again in connection with the President’s 
about-face in favor of some sort of at- 
tempt at spending restraint, I get back 
to what has to be the key word toward 
understanding our problem—which word 
is “priorities.” 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, Alan L. 
Otten has a useful column on this which, 
under leave to do so, I now include with 
these remarks for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 

MISSING PRIORITIES 


WasHINcton.—President Johnson has 
taken to attacking Congress of late for ap- 
plying a disordered sense of priorities’ to 
domestic spending programs, and almost 
surely the nation will be hearing more of 
this as the Presidential campaign heats up. 

Yet the President has poor grounds for his 
protest, because the Congressional actions 
are the natural and quite expectable product 
of a vacuum created by Mr. Johnson him- 
self: His own reluctance to set forth clearly, 
and advocate firmly, some very definite 
spending priorities of his own. 

Given this vacuum, Congress was bound 
to make its own decisions, and almost in- 
evitably it has favored older, firmly estab- 
lished, better-lobbled programs over newer, 
more controversial ones. 

For a long while after the Vietnam war 
began consuming so much Federal revenue, 
the President continued to argue that the 
nation could afford all the guns it needed 
and all the butter it wanted, too. Gradually, 
though, he began to admit that perhaps the 
nation couldn’t have quite all that butter 
but certainly it could afford to give a little 
more to practically every Federal program, 
old and new. 

Now, with his notice to the House Ways 
and Means Committee that he's willing to 
propose some sizable spending cuts, he 
finally seems ready to concede the butter 
portions must be reduced—but all signs are 
that he'll still try to accomplish this sim- 
ply by taking a little away from each. 

Mr. Johnson, in short, doesn’t yet seem 
willing to acknowledge that the times and 
the Government's money squeeze require a 
very different approach: The setting of 
definite priorities among domestic pro- 
grams, with perhaps large increases for top- 
priority items and level spending or even 
sharp cutback for less urgent ones. 

There really is no evidence—in the 
budget or any other Administration pro- 
nouncement—that Mr. Johnson has indeed 
confronted more than the most superficial 
problems of priority-setting. Where is the 
evidence that the White House has weighed 
whether to switch moon-landing money 
into the reconstruction of rotting central 
cities, divert dam and dredging dollars into 
slum children’s education and Negro job 
creation, spend highway and airplane mil- 
lions on pure air and water instead? 

It’s possible that the spending cuts the 
President proposes to Congress next week 
may seem to deal with a few of these ques- 
tions, but chances are that any effort in 
this direction will, at this late date be more 
sham than real. And the Presidential pro- 
posals will almost certainly avoid tackling 
such other basic questions as whether the 
Administration is spending too much to 
help older people and too little to help 
younger ones or too much to help teen- 
agers and too little on pre-schoolers or too 
much on medical research and too little on 
building medical schools. 

The President has clearly been ducking 
these and dozens of other tough decisions. 
Presumably motivated by a politician’s de- 
sire to keep everyone as happy as possible 
(or at least to make everyone as little un- 
happy as possible) he has encouraged all 
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programs almost equally—model cities and 
supersonic transports, aid to old folks and 
aid to young education and pork-barrel 
projects. First they were increased together. 
Then the increases were scaled back together. 
This may all be good politics (although 
some would argue it’s not even that) but 
it certainly is poor leadership. 

It's easy to understand the President's 
reluctance. The choices are indeed difficult, 
the competing claims convincing. Politically, 
it’s. almost impossible to make the “right” 
decision, to avoid enraging somebody. And 
the views of key lawmakers aggravate an al- 
ready complex chore, 

Moreover, the President had an unhappy 
experience last year when he tried just a mild 
priority-setting. He proposed cutbacks in 
school-lunch funds, in aid to land-grant col- 
leges and in a few other programs—and the 
howls were deafening. First lawmakers ac- 
cused him of trying to pull a fast one, propos- 
ing cuts he knew Congress would reject. Then 
they proceeded to reject the cuts. 

The Congressional system, indeed, almost 
guarantees fragmented and often erroneous 
decisions. Long-established programs—such 
as farm price supports, highway building, 
health research or aid to aviation—tend to 
build up widespread, almost unquestioning 
support. Voting for them becomes a habit 
with many lawmakers; to convince others, 
advocates can tick off evidence of ac- 
complishment and progress, In contrast, new 
programs like model cities have to be taken 
on faith, or develop early snags that create 
antagonisms (the war on poverty is an ex- 
ample). 

Lobbyists for the older programs tend to 
be the more influential. Mayors hunting mas- 
sive Federal aid aren’t yet as experienced as 
Government workers seeking a fat pay raise. 
People wanting cleaner air and water aren’t 
as well organized as veterans. Little children 
don’t have the political clout of old folks. 
And so on. 

Somehow, too, the Congressional commit- 
tees handling the older programs push them 
with more unity and conviction than the 
committees handling newer ones display; in 
part, this results from the differences in lob- 
bying impact. The seniority system provides 
the top members of committees handling 
older programs more prestige and following 
among their colleagues. Not too facetiously, 
one observer suggests that perhaps the surest 
way to obtain a more intelligent Congression- 
al assessment of competing national needs 
is to switch committee jurisdictions every 
year—letting the space committee pass on 
the farm budget, the education committee 
on the space budget, for example. 

Shortcomings inherent in the Congres- 
sional approach make it imperative that the 
President fix the priorities—not only making 
the hard choices between competing claims 
but also dramatizing the decisions and ral- 
lying the nation behind them. 

The President can take a small step in this 
direction in the spending cuts he’s to propose 
next week, and a bigger step in the budget 
he’s to send Congress in January. If he ducks 
again, he must expect that Congress again 
will fix its own priorities—and that these will 
be no more to his liking than this year’s. 


Disregarding, for the moment, the spe- 
cial failings of this particular Congress, 
Mr. Otten’s major point that shortcom- 
ings in the present congressional ap- 
proach to the funding process make it 
imperative that the President fix prior- 
ities—making “the hard choices between 
competing claims and also dramatizing 
the decisions and rallying the Nation be- 
hind them”—is, I believe, well taken. 

At the same time, merely to rest on 
that point is too much like saying— 
which is another matter of some division 
between us—that, in this difficult and 
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dangerous day and age, only the Presi- 
dent is qualified to deliberate and de- 
termine such foreign policy courses as 
our Nation is to pursue; and I, for one, 
would hope that a responsible Congress 
would reject both such assumptions. 

If, therefore, Congress is to regain 
better control over Federal spending 
processes—as I would hope we can agree 
it should—it must find better tools than 
it now has at hand for doing so. A mod- 
ernized, and hopefully more realistic, 
budgetary concept will help—as would 
some updating of the appropriation 
process, itself, for the same is no longer 
adequate to meet the challenges posed 
by the multibillion-dollar budgets of 
today. 

But, in the end, I suspect Congress will 
have to reach outside itself for help, 
doing so perhaps along the lines sug- 
gested by H.R. 10520 as introduced by the 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. Under this pro- 
posal—which is not altogether dissimilar 
from my own bill, H.R. 82, to establish 
a Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government—a 
Commission to be known as the Gov- 
ernment Program Evaluation Commis- 
sion would be created. As envisioned by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], the latter would be an independ- 
ent, bipartisan Commission whose job 
would be to determine the effectiveness 
of all old, new, and proposed Federal 
programs, weighing their relative prior- 
ities and recommending their continua- 
tion—or discontinuation—and, if the 
former, their level of funding. 

The President, I understand, has in- 
dicated he is not averse to having such 
a task force—as he put it—especially 
since, I assume, he would have some say 
in selecting its members, but the critics of 
this proposal have said, or will say, that 
this is something the administration is 
already doing, now, through its program- 
ing, planning, and budgeting system— 
PPBS—and is something Congress, for 
its part, ought to be able to adequately 
do through its committee system. But 
such critics of the Mills proposal—and 
of its several variations—fail to address 
themselves, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitus] did, to the fact 
that, in his words: 

Congress has far too little time to review 
and evaluate what is already done. (be- 
cause it is always being) called upon to do 
something more. 


Or to the validity of the warning made 
by Daniel P. Moynihan, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, that it may not be 
altogether wise for the executive branch 
to have—now in his words—‘“a virtual 
monopoly on evaluation research.” 

As Mr. Moynihan further said, in com- 
menting on this “monopoly”: 

Congress, the State legislatures, the City 
Councils, are simply told what have been the 
supposed results of such research. They do 
not have to agree; but they are hard put to 
disagree. 

There is nothing sinister about this state 
of affairs. Serious evaluation research is only 
just approaching the state of a developed, 
as against an experimental, technique. In- 
evitably it has been sponsored in the first 
instance by executive departments. However, 
precisely because the findings of such re- 
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search are not neutral, it would be dangerous 
to permit this imbalance to persist. Too often, 
the executive is exposed to the temptation 
to release only those findings that suit its 
purposes, (and) there is no one to keep them 
honest. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the Mills- 
Moynihan idea—or should it be the other 
way around?—makes a good deal of sense 
to me, in that—to borrow another Moyni- 
han phrase—Congress should have a 
program outside the executive branch to 
„evaluate the evaluators,” and I should 
think this would remain true no matter 
how well the PPB system that the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget has initiated works 
out, for the challenges of tomorrow are 
so great as to demand the utmost in 
vision and informed objectivity of all of 
us if they are to be surmounted. 

I would therefore, Mr. Speaker, urge 
our early consideration of Mr. MILLS’ 
bill—H.R. 10520—along with its several 
variations, and also our consideration of 
bills such as H.R. 131 as introduced by 
myself, along with numerous of my col- 
leagues, which would create a National 
Commission on Public Management that 
would study into and recommend meth- 
ods by which both the executive branch 
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and the Congress could begin to make 
better application than we have of our 
newer technological capabilities—as em- 
bodied in the so-called systems analysis 
approach—for finding comprehensive 
solution to our manifold domestic prob- 
lems. I am certain that this tool, which 
private industry has developed and used 
with such success, could be adapted to 
our needs here—and I further believe it 
is a tool we badly need. 

Mr. Speaker, there are undoubtedly 
several routes leading to fiscal responsi- 
bility, but the one we have been following 
this year does not go in that direction. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 27, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


If ye fulfill the royal law according to 
the scripture, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, ye do well—James 2: 8. 

O God, our Father, whose light is above 
us, whose love is about us, and whose life 
is within us, grant unto us a joy of spirit 
and a courage of heart as we enter upon 
the tasks of another week. Give us to feel 
that we can meet every demand made 
upon us and manage every duty which 
comes our way because Thy spirit lives in 
our hearts. With Thee may we face our 
work in the high mood of integrity and 
the upward moving spirit of good will. 

In this land we love with all our hearts 
may there be a greater unity of purpose 
as we seek to remove discrimination and 
poverty and as we endeavor to promote 
liberty and justice for all. In the Master’s 
name we offer this our morning prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, November 22, 1967, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On November 15, 1967: 

H.R. 5091. An act to amend Public Law 
87-752 (76 Stat. 749) to eliminate the re- 
quirement of a reservation of certain mineral 
rights to the United States. 

On November 17, 1967: 

H.R. 11627. An act to amend the act of 
June 16, 1948, to authorize the State of Mary- 
land, by and through its State roads commis- 
sion or the successors of said commission, to 
construct, maintain, and operate certain ad- 
ditional bridges and tunnels in the State of 
Maryland; and 

H.R. 13165. An act to extend the period 
during which Secret Service protection may 
be furnished to a widow and minor children 
of a former President. 

On November 18, 1967: 

H.R, 4538. An act for the relief of Dr. John 

E. Yannakakis. 
On November 20, 1967: 
H.R. 11641, An act making appropriations 


for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Council, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 
On November 22, 1967: 

H.R. 2757. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr.; and 

H.R. 6692. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Lafourche, La., a nonnavigable water- 
way of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H.J. Res. 859. Joint resolution extending 
for 1 year the emergency provisions of the 
urban mass transportation program. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 12080. An act to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide an increase in bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance system, to provide benefits 
for additional categories of individuals, to 
improve the public assistance program and 
programs relating to the welfare and health 
of children, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12080) entitled “An act to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide 
an increase in benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to provide benefits for additional 
categories of individuals, to improve the 
public assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of chil- 
dren, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
Mr. Cartson, and Mr. Curtis to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 10595) entitled “An act 
to prohibit certain banks and savings and 
loan associations from fostering or par- 
ticipating in gambling activities,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 


conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. HICKENLOOPER to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1036. An act to protect members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States by pro- 
hibiting coercion in the solicitation of chari- 
table contributions and the purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities; and 

S. 1073. An act to remove arbitrary limi- 
tations upon attorneys’ fees for services 
rendered in proceedings before administra- 
tive agencies of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
170, 74th Congress, appointed Mr. 
LauscHe to be a delegate, on the part 
of the Senate, to attend the Interparlia- 
mentary Union meeting to be held in 
Rome, Italy, December 3 through De- 
cember 9, 1967. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
81-754, appointed Mr. PELL to be a mem- 
ber, on the part of the Senate, of the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. 


APPROVAL OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
ALTERATION OF PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1967. 

Hon. JohN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House, 

The Capitol, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 for the construction and alteration of 
public buildings, the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives on 
November 9, 1967, approved modifications 
and increases in previously approved pro- 
spectuses as follows: 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Post Office, Courthouse and Federal Office 
Building (to provide expanded court facili- 
ties in the converted Post Office and Court- 
house and provide space in an adjacent Post 
Office and Federal Office Building to permit 
consolidation of Federal activities) : 


November 27, 1967 
Revised project 
Estimated cost 
Approved PO-FOB PO-CT 
project (alt) 
Site, design, engineer- 
ing, etc $535,000 8952, 000 8399, 000 
. — 3 7, 005, 000 5, 858, 000 2, 780, 000 
1 7,540,000 6, 810, 000 3, 170, 000 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 
Post Office and Federal Office Building (to 
provide for increase in postal space require- 
ments) : 
Revised 


Estimated cost Approved 


project project 

Site, design, engineering, etc_...... $433, 000 $665, 
Improvements 987,000 1,459,000 
F 1, 420, 000 2, 124, 000 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Post Office and Federal Office Building (to 

provide for increase in the postal require- 
ments) : 


Estimated cost Approved Revised 

project project 
Site, design, engineering, etc...... _ $504, $764, 000 
improvements 1,268,000 2,682, 000 
N 1,772,000 3, 456, 000 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Internal Revenue Service Data Center (to 
provide for increase in space requirements) : 


Estimated cost Approved Revised 

project project 
Site, design, engineering, etc...... 3595, 000 $1,072,000 
Improvements_..-.........---.-- 3,250,000 6,783,000 
Take 3,845,000 7, 855, 000 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Courthouse and Federal Office Building (to 
provide an underground parking garage): 


Revised 


Approved 
project 


Estimated cost i 
project 


Site, design, engineering, eta 


$1,783,000 $1,281, 000 
Improvements. 000 


4,419,000 7, 467, 
6. 202, 000 8, 748, 000 


RAPID CITY, 8. DAK. 


Federal Office Building (to provide space 
for the U.S. Courts) : 


Estimated cost Approved Revised 

project project 
Site, design, engineering, te $491, 000 $757, 000 
— — 1,516,000 2. 480. 000 
Ton 2.26 e se 2,007,000 3, 217, 000 


Total: Six projects. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT OF SENEGAL VOICES 
FRIENDSHIP FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as all the world knows, the past decade 
has seen an emergence of new nation- 
states without parallel in recorded his- 
tory. While these young nations, their 
citizens and their leaders, struggle with 
the formidable problems of nation build- 
ing, new political concepts inevitably ap- 
pear on the horizon. One such concept— 
nonalinement—is not as yet sharply de- 
fined, nor does it carry the same mean- 
ing in every country. 

One of Africa’s most remarkable men, 
Leopold Sedar Senghor—President of the 
Republic of Senegal, poet, philosopher, 
educator, and statesman— recently gave 
a press interview in which he explained 
his conception of nonalinement. In the 
process, he painted a gratifying picture 
of his appreciation of Americans and of 
the qualities of our people which he would 
like to transmit to his own young nation. 
I am inserting in the Recorp a transla- 
tion of this statement by President Seng- 
hor as published in the Senegalese news- 
paper, Dakar Matin, of November 15, 
1967: 

Our policy is one of non-alinement. We are 
faithful to our traditional friendships and 
are looking for new friendships. We continue 
to preserve the best relations with our former 
Metropole, France. We were among the first 
in OCAM (the Organisation Commune Afri- 
caine et Malgache) to recognize the USSR. 
But we have always had very good relations 
with the United States. English has become 
obligatory in our secondary schools, We take 
from Socialist countries what is good from 
their system—the idea of social justice. What 
is good among Americans is less in the tech- 
nical and scientific domain than in the realm 
of creative imagination. The Americans are 
not enclosed in castes of literary, philosophi- 
cal and scientific traditions. They have a 
youthfulness, a mobility of spirit and of 
imagination that makes them the best man- 
agers of industrial civilization. Having de- 
cided to organize our public administration 
and work in a scientific, rational, and efficient 
manner, we intend to follow the example of 
Americans and we are actually sending our 
best economists to study in the United States. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD FREEZE 
ALL FRENCH ASSETS HERE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, attendant 
with the devaluation of the British 
pound, French President de Gaulle has 
attempted to undermine the U.S. dollar 
by leading a raid on our gold reserves. 
He stated today the dollar will follow 
the pound. 

Because of his previous actions and 
because of this current raid, the United 
States should immediately demand full 
payment and interest, about $6 billion, 
on France’s World War I 50-year-old 
debt. If this debt is not paid in full, or 
a payment plan worked out immediately, 
the United States should freeze all 
French assets in this country. 
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De Gaulle’s convenient memory has 
closed his mind to the debt owed this 
country since World War I. He must be 
reminded of this debt and required to 
begin payment. 

I ask that the moratorium on French 
indebtedness must be ended, and all 
French assets in this country frozen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a message from the President 
of the United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that this message from the President 
deals with the Reciprocal Trade and 
Tariff Agreements Act, and it is my opin- 
ion that all Members of the House should 
be given the opportunity to hear it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
sar of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 409] 

Abbitt Flynt 
Annunzio Fountain O'Hara, Mich. 
Arends Frelinghuysen Pickle 
Ashley Galifianakis Pool 
Ashmore Green, Oreg. Rarick 
Bates Gurney Resnick 
Bell Rivers 
Berry Halleck Roberts 
Bianton Halpern Rodino 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Roush 
Brock Hardy Roybal 
Brooks Hays St. Onge 
Broomfield Hébert Saylor 

an Heckler, Mass. Schweiker 
Brown, Calif. Helstoski Sikes 
Brown, Ohio Hosmer Smith, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis Jarman Smith, N.Y. 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa. Stanton 
Celler Jonas Steed 
Clark Kornegay Stephens 
Clawson, Del Landrum Stratton 
Conyers Long, La Stubblefield 
Corman Lukens Stuckey 
Cowger Macdonald, Thompson, Ga. 
Culver Mass. Thompson, N. J. 
Curtis Madden Thomson, Wis. 
Dent Mathias, Md. Tuck 
Dickinson Matsunaga Udall 
Diggs Mills Williams, Miss. 
Edmondson Moore Willis 
Evins, Tenn Morgan Wilson, 
Findley Morse, Mass. Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 335 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ant under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 184) 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the message from the President of the 
United States. 

The following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referrred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 226 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, a copy of 
the multilateral trade agreement signed 
in Geneva on June 30, 1967. 

The agreement brings to a successful 
conclusion what we all know as the Ken- 
nedy round of trade negotiations. It ful- 
fills the purposes and high hopes of the 
Trade Expansion Act passed by the Con- 
gress in 1962. 

The documents contain a mass of de- 
tail. On paper those details appear dry 
and technical. In reality they represent 
new factories, more jobs, lower prices 
to consumers, and higher incomes for 
American workers and for our trading 
partners throughout the world. 

These decisions recorded in these doc- 
uments rest on solid experience. The re- 
markable postwar expansion of interna- 
tional trade brought strength and growth 
to the free world economy. It enriched 
the lives of people everywhere—and thus 
it served the cause of peace. We and our 
trading partners had an enormous stake 
in the further removal of trade barriers. 
Trade expansion would continue to bene- 
fit us all—the more so because of our 
growing prosperity. Protectionism and 
trade wars would hurt us all—the more 
so because of our growing inter- 
dependence. 

This report celebrates the wisdom of 
these decisions and the success of this 
tremendous effort. As a consequence, in- 
ternational trade can continue to be the 
world’s biggest growth industry. We must 
continue to provide leadership in inter- 
national trade policy to realize its vast 
potentialities and share fully in its 
benefits. 

The results of the trade negotiations 
are of unprecedented scale. We received 
tariff concessions from other countries 
on between 87% to $8 billion of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural exports. We re- 
duced duties on about the same volume 
of our imports. The gains will be even 
greater in future years as world trade 
grows. 

In approaching the trade negotiations, 
two fundamental standards governed our 
actions. 

First, we sought—and achieved—rec- 
iprocity in trade concessions. Our con- 
sumers will benefit by lower import costs. 
Our export industries will benefit by 
greater market opportunities abroad. 

Second, we sought to safeguard do- 
mestie industries that were especially 
vulnerable to import competition. We 
accomplished this through procedures 
worked out in accordance with guidelines 
wisely established by Congress in the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

On October 21, 1963, we issued the first 
of a series of public notices of our inten- 
tion to negotiate. Public hearings were 
held by the Tariff Commission and by the 
interagency Trade Information Commit- 
tee. From these hearings, and from 
special studies carried out by the Office of 
Emergency Planning, we were given ad- 
vice on each article under review for 
possible concession. When this export ex- 
amination revealed that a particular in- 
dustrial and agricultural product was 
exceptionally vulnerable to import com- 
petition, it was withheld from negotia- 
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tion. These background studies also 
guided our negotiators in determining 
how large a concession we could reason- 
ably make on each item. 

Because of the care exercised in these 
preparations, the selectivity with which 
reductions were made, and the fact that 
most of these reductions will come into 
effect gradually over a 5-year period, we 
can be assured that the vital interests of 
American labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry have been safeguarded. 

Throughout the negotiations my spe- 
cial representative for trade negotia- 
tions worked closely with the bipartisan 
congressional advisers. 

The thoroughness of our preparation 
has borne fruit. As we made Many con- 
cessions, so did our leading trading part- 
ners—the West European nations, Can- 
ada, and Japan. The major features of 
the basic agreement illustrate its depth 
and potential benefits: 

Tariff cuts of 30 to 50 percent on a very 
broad range of industrial goods. For ex- 
ample: 

Canada reduced tariffs on a wide range 
of machinery from 22.5 to 15 percent, on 
metal furniture from 25 to 17.5 percent, 
and on coal from 10 percent to zero. 

Japan cut tariffs on bearings and parts 
from 25 to 12.5 percent, and various 
types of radio transmission apparatus 
and parts from 20 to 10 percent. 

Great Britain cut its tariffs on Ameri- 
can electric typewriters from 16 to 7.5 
percent, on circuit breakers from 16 to 8 
percent, and on air conditioners from 12 
to 7.5 percent. 

The nations of the European Economic 
Community cut tariffs on U.S. pumps 
and compressors from 12 to 6 percent, on 
refrigerating equipment from 10 to 5 
percent, and on automobiles from 22 to 
11 percent. 

Agricultural concessions that will open 
new trading opportunities for our farm- 
ers and set a valuable precedent for 
bringing the benefits to competition to 
world agricultural trade. For example: 

Canada eliminated all tariffs on Amer- 
ican apples, halved its tariff on orange 
and grapefruit juice from 10 to 5 percent, 
reduced its tariff on tallow from 17.5 to 
10 percent. 

Japan reduced its tariff on soybeans 
from 13 to 6 percent, on turkey from 20 
to 15 percent, and on prunes from 15 to 
10 percent. 

The European Economic Community 
cut tariffs on dried peas and beans from 
9 to 4.5 percent, on variety meats from 
20 to 14 percent, and on unmanufactured 
tobacco from 28 to 23 percent. 

Great Britain cut duties on soybeans 
from 5 percent to zero, on variety meats 
from 20 to 10 percent, and on raisins 
from 7.5 to 3.5 percent. 

We gave comparable concessions on a 
wide range of products that we import. 
From them, we will gain the opportunity 
to choose from a wider variety of con- 
sumer goods, industrial materials, and 
capital equipment at lower prices. 

Other parts of the Geneva agree- 
ment will also promote trade and en- 
courage economic growth in all free 
world nations. These are: 

The basic elements of a world grains 
arrangement. This understanding pro- 
vides for higher minimum trading prices 
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and a program under which other na- 
tions will join us in the task of supplying 
food aid to the undernourished people in 
many of the developing nations. 

A significant accord on antidumping 
procedures. This accord—consistent with 
existing American law—binds our trading 
partners to insure fair procedures to 
American exporters, while safeguarding 
American industry. 

Progress in dealing with particular 
commodity groups. A 3-year extension of 
the Long Term Cotton Textile Arrange- 
ment was concluded. Useful approaches 
were developed in negotiating tariffs for 
steel, aluminum, chemicals, pulp, and 
paper. 

A separate bargain on the American 
selling price issue. The United States 
stands to gain additional tariff conces- 
sions on chemical exports and liberaliza- 
tion of some European nontariff barriers 
in exchange for abolishing the American 
selling price system of valuating certain 
chemicals. This package will require spe- 
cial legislation. 

Significant benefits to the developing 
countries. These countries will get help 
from the food aid provision of the grains 
arrangement and from concessions they 
received from all industrial countries on 
export products of particular interest to 
them. 

Each Member of the Congress has al- 
ready received a copy of the “Report on 
United States Negotiations.” This report 
summarizes the concessions granted by 
other countries and the results of special 
multilateral negotiations in the Kennedy 
round. It also lists all tariff concessions 
granted by the United States in the Ken- 
nedy round. An additional report will 
soon be transmitted showing the tariff 
concessions each of the major Kennedy 
round participants granted on the prin- 
cipal commodity groups in the negotia- 
tions. X 

I expect to issue a proclamation short- 
ly making the reductions in the U.S. 
tariffs effective beginning on January 1, 
1968. I shall seek the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate regarding U.S. par- 
ticipation in the world grains arrange- 
ment. International agreement on this 
arrangement was recently reached in 
Rome as a consequence of the under- 
standing on grains negotiated in the 
Kennedy round. 

Finally, I shall submit to the Congress 
a trade bill to make effective the Ameri- 
can selling price agreement in the Ken- 
nedy round, to revise the adjustment as- 
sistance program for firms and workers, 
and to provide authority that will enable 
us to make further progress in promot- 
ing world trade. 

The Geneva Conference set a solid rec- 
ord of achievement, unmatched in world 
trade history for its constructive and 
beneficial results. The results represent 
a monument not only to our late Presi- 
dent who gave the negotiations his name, 
but also to another great American, the 
late Gov. Christian A. Herter, whose 
inspiration and leadership guided us 
through the difficult first 3 years of the 
negotiations. 

I commend this agreement and these 
reports to your attention. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HovuseE, November 27, 1967. 
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AIRLINES SUSPENSION OF SPECIAL 
RATES FOR SERVICEMEN DURING 
HOLIDAY PERIODS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it is distressing to learn that the air- 
lines of this country suspend their spe- 
cial rates for servicemen during the 
holiday periods. 

Apparently the airlines have been 
successful in securing Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval of tariff agreements 
which permit them to eliminate the cus- 
tomary one-third-off discount for men 
in uniform at Christmastime. Standby 
rates remain in effect, which is of some 
help to those who have the time to wait 
at airports in the hope of getting on an 
airplane if a regular passenger fails to 
show up. These available seats are re- 
duced however, by the practice of some 
airlines in overselling holiday flights. 

It seems to me that the airlines of this 
Nation, many of which are renting 
equipment to the Military Transport 
Service and others who have benefited 
from military cargos, could permit men 
in uniform the special rate at Christmas- 
time that they allow other times of the 
year. 

Airlines are among the most profitable 
business in America today. Christmas- 
time is one of their peak seasons. Surely 
it would not burden these companies to 
permit a few servicemen to make reser- 
vations on flights home at the reduced 
rate. They would still be paying two- 
thirds of the regular fair. Many of these 
boys may not be able to return home at 
all if they do not travel by air. Many have 
just served in Vietnam. Others will soon 
be assigned there. It is distressing to 
think that this fare increase is so im- 
portant to the airlines. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R, 12603, NATIONAL VISITOR 
CENTER FACILITIES ACT OF 1967 


Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 962 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 962 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 12603) 
to supplement the purposes of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), by au- 
thorizing agreements and leases, with respect 
to certain properties in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the purpose of a national visitor 
center, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
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order the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute recommended by the Committee on 
Public Works now printed in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the five- 
minute rule as an original bill, and read by 
titles instead of by sections, At the conclu- 
sion of such consideration the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitue. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]; and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 962 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
debate for consideration of H.R. 12603, 
the National Visitor Center Facilities 
Act of 1967. The resolution further pro- 
vides that it shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point 
of order the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Not only is Washington, D.C., a world 
capital, but the growth of the Metropoli- 
tan Washington area has been fantastic. 
Simultaneously, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of visitors from all 
over the United States and from all cor- 
ners of the earth who come to the city 
for either business or pleasure. These 
visitors, whatever the purpose of their 
visit to Washington, are anxious to get 
a glimpse of this great Government in 
action and to visit the many historic sites 
in the area. Visitors come to enjoy a few 
hours or a few days and, in most cases, 
have no real knowledge of what to see or 
where to go. 

An orientation center is greatly needed, 
which would become the visitors first 
stop in Washington. Here he could re- 
ceive an overall view of the operations of 
the Government, the historic monuments 
and museums to be seen, and the Fed- 
eral City, to allow him to apportion his 
time to the greatest advantage. In addi- 
tion to information and direction, the 
visitor should also be provided with am- 
ple parking facilities, restaurants, rest 
areas, and visual and written aids to 
better understand the Nation’s story. 

H.R. 12603 would set up a National 
Visitor Center which would provide 
visitors with all the necessary informa- 
tion they would need, as well as various 
facilities such as parking space. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 962 in order that H.R. 
12063 may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding so that I may ask him, 
in order to establish the usual record, 
as to the waiver of points of order. 

As I understand from page 2, line 2, 
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the Committee on Rules is recommend- 
ing to the House that— 

It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Public 
Works now printed in the bill. 


That, of course, is also subject to the 
5-minute rule. 

That is why the gentleman claims 
that this is an open rule. 

Would the gentleman tell us what is 
in the committee substitute that needs 
to have a waiver of points of order? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding that 
there are a couple of items in the bill 
that could possibly be subject to points 
of order. One provision provides for the 
continuation of the 21-man Commission, 
and as I understand it a question could 
arise as to the committee’s jurisdiction 
in connection with that. 

Also, there is one other provision in 
the bill, of course, dealing with the visitor 
center in the Nation’s Capital which 
could be considered to fall under the 
jurisdiction, for example, of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. So a 
question could be raised there. That is 
my understanding of the reason why the 
Committee on Public Works’ asked that 
= Committee on Rules waive points of 
order. 

Mr. HALL. It was the Committee on 
Public Works that made the request of 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Would individual amend- 
ments, that might come spontaneously 
from any individual Member, amend- 
ments to the committee substitute as 
printed in the bill, be subject to points 
of order or would they also be waived 
under this language, in the opinion of 
the gentleman? 

Mr. SISK. I am informed that points 
of order as to any amendments that 
might be offered would not be waived 
under the provisions of the resolution. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, a point of 
order may be raised against any amend- 
ment offered by any Member and this is 
not a mass waiver of all points of order? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; that is what I was 
trying to say. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, this Visitor Center is alleged to 
be necessary because of the increased 
number of tourists and visitors to Wash- 
ington, D.C.? 

Mr. SISK. Let me say to my friend 
from Iowa—and I have discussed this 
with him before; we have had some dis- 
cussions about the cost—I have long 
thought that Washington should have 
some kind of visitors center. I think my 
friend from Iowa would agree with me. 
He has had constituents who have come 
here and have been rather dissatisfied at 
the lack of some central agency for in- 
formation purposes so that they could 
more adequately plan what normally is 
a brief stay, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to determine, in a central location, 
what they would like to see and apportion 
their time accordingly. 

I believe a visitors center along the 
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lines proposed here is in order and would 
be a good thing for Washington. 

Of course, the thing that makes me 
feel constrained to support this approach 
is the fact that apparently this commit- 
tee has been very persuasive in their dis- 
cussions and have sold a couple of these 
railroad companies on putting up around 
$19 or $20 million of their money. This 
is somewhat different, as I am sure my 
friend from Iowa would agree, from the 
normal bill coming out of legislative com- 
mittees which normally calls upon the 
American taxpayers to put up all the 
money. So I want to commend the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the members 
of the Commission who have made this 
study for their ingenuity and their ability 
to find a way to finance this project 
without calling upon the American tax- 
payer. 

I would think my good friend from 
Iowa would be 100 percent for this proj- 
ect. I would be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man for any comment that he would like 
to make. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the tourist traffic into Chi- 
cago, for example, has been greatly in- 
creased in recent years by virtue of mod- 
ern transportation and highways? 

Mr. SISK. I am sure it has. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Federal Govern- 
ment about to build a visitors center in 
Chicago? What is the difference between 
Chicago and Washington when you are 
using the taxpayers’ money as a guar- 
antee, in effect? What is the difference? 

Mr. SISK. I would say there is a good 
deal of difference. I believe my friend 
from Iowa would agree that there is a 
great deal of difference between the city 
of Chicago and the city of Washington 
in that Washington is the Capital of our 
Nation. It is an historic shrine. The con- 
stituents of the gentleman and my con- 
stituents and the constituents of every 
Member come here to visit. This is the 
center of America. It is almost a world 
capital. People come from everywhere 
to see the operations of what I believe is 
the greatest government that has ever 
functioned or ever devised by the mind 
of man. I say it is far different from the 
city of Chicago—and I am not downgrad- 
ing Chicago—Cleveland, Philadelphia, or 
New York. 

Mr. GROSS. Or Los Angeles. 

Mr. SISK. Or Los Angeles or Fresno. 
Some of my friends are leading me a 
little bit here. I do think that this places 
Washington, D.C., in a completely dif- 
ferent category and does indicate some 
responsibility on the part of the Con- 
gress, the Federal Congress, to meet this 
need. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the Federal 
Government guarantee the bonds issued 
on the District of Columbia Stadium. 

Mr. SISK. I might say to my friend 
from Iowa it is my understanding that 
they do, and I am quite disturbed about 
some of the things with reference to 
the stadium. In fact, just recently I dis- 
cussed with the chairman of the District 
Committee the idea of perhaps looking 
into the stadium situation, because I 
think it is a shame that the American 
taxpayers have to pick up the tab on that 
stadium out there. 
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This is a wholly different matter, and 
one in which I think some of us have 
some interest, and I am hoping we can 
take a look at it. 

Here we are talking about a matter 
dealing specificially with all American 
people, as my friend knows. Visits by mil- 
lions of boys and girls, college students, 
high school students, as well as their 
parents, are increasing year by year. It 
seems to me that if we have private en- 
terprise willing to make the investment, 
we ought to permit them to do so. We 
are not guaranteeing, as I understand 
it, this investment in that sense, in 
that we are guaranteeing $20 million. 
We are providing for leasing facilities 
and operation by the National Park Serv- 
ice. But if they are willing to put that 
kind of money into the project and be- 
lieve in it to that extent, I think we 
should take advantage of their business 
ability and, I think, ingenuity. 

Mr. GROSS. My good friend from 
California knows the story that was 
given to the House when the stadium was 
erected—that it was not going to cost 
the taxpayers of the country any money 
at any time, any place, or anywhere; and 
bonds were sold privately, were they 
not? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Still we live in fear of 
the day when someone comes in with a 
bill and tries to ramrod it through the 
House—as the original bill was—to turn 
it over to the Federal Government, in 
other words to nick the taxpayers of all 
the country for this $20 million “white 
elephant” stadium. This has many of 
the earmarks of the same kind of prop- 
osition. I hope the gentleman is right 
that this is not going to cost the tax- 
payers any money, but doubt the gen- 
tleman would bet a plugged nickel on it. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the opinion of 
my good friend from Iowa, but I do say 
this is in a completely different category 
than the stadium. I am concerned, as the 
gentleman is, about how we are going to 
finance the stadium, and I hope we can 
work that out. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement of my good friend from 
California [Mr. SISK]. 

I wish to add that one of the reasons 
for waiving points of order is to make 
in order the consideration of the sub- 
stitute as an orginal bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The Rules Committee explored the 
question as to whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government or the people of this 
Nation were going to be obligated under 
the provisions of this bill. We were as- 
sured by the Committee on Public Works 
that neither the Federal Government nor 
the people were going to be obligated 
now or at some time in the future. 

I compliment the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works for all the labor it has put into 
this particular piece of legislation. They 
seemingly have done a tremendous job. 
Since there is a need for a visitor center 
in our Nation’s Capital, I support the 
rule and intend to support the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly support the National 
Vistor Center Facilities Act of 1967 and 
urge its adoption. 

For many years some of us have been 
privileged to watch the success that 
colonial Williamsburg has enjoyed with 
a similar facility. Though far more 
modest an undertaking, I think a valid 
comparison can be drawn, and that we 
can hope for the same excellent results 
here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Such a facility as can be established in 
the Union Station and its environs 
truly excites the imagination. Although 
such a center is long overdue, perhaps we 
are fortunate that it is only now being 
established so that the splendid potential 
of the Union Station property can be 
realized. 

I also applaud the proposed location of 
heliport facilities for the District of 
Columbia at the Visitor Center. For years 
prior to the passage of Public Law 89- 
759, I sponsored legislation to create an 
airport at a suitable location in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the accommodation 
of vertical-takeoff aircraft. I could not be 
more gratified with the provision of this 
legislation that directs that the heliport 
be established at the Visitor Center. 

We all agree that the keystone of any 
such facility should be an adequate park- 
ing facility. This facility is the heart of 
the Visitor Center, and upon it will de- 
pend the success of the entire venture. I 
commend our colleagues of the Public 
Works Committee for their wisdom in 
providing so well for this important 
contingency. 

Also, recognition of the visitors’ needs 
here on the Hill, I believe, is most forward 
looking. I sincerely hope we will spare 
nothing in planning for and providing 
these facilities in the Capitol. It is here, 
after all, that we would hope every Amer- 
ican and every foreign visitor will come. 
We would hope also that he would be 
inspired by what he finds here and would 
want to return. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
legislation and look forward to its enact- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 


OF S. 1003, FLAMMABLE FABRICS 
ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, and on behalf 
of my colleague the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MappEn], I call up House 
Resolution 989 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 989 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1003) 
to amend the Flammable Fabrics Act to in- 
crease the protection afforded consumers 
against injurious flammable fabrics. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce now printed in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill, At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. QUILLEN], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 989 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate for consideration of S. 1003 to 
amend the Flammable Fabrics Act to in- 
crease the protection afforded consum- 
ers against injurious flammable fabrics. 
The resolution also provides that it shall 
be in order to consider the committee 
substitute as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

As now in effect, the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act is limited in its application to 
articles of wearing apparel which are 
made subject to standards of flammabil- 
ity established by the act. S. 1003 would 
extend the coverage of the act to interior 
furnishings made in whole or in part of 
fabric or related materials and to fabrics 
and related materials intended for use 
in articles of wearing apparel or inte- 
rior furnishings. Greater flexibility is 
achieved under the bill by authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to issue 
standards of flammability or regula- 
tions—including labeling—for such ar- 
ticles, furnishings, fabrics, and mate- 
rials. 

After observing certain procedural re- 
quirements, the Secretary of Commerce 
would issue standards and regulations. 
The bill provides also for the appoint- 
ment of a National Advisory Committee 
for the Flammable Fabrics Act consist- 
ing of not less than nine members. The 
Committee would be fairly representa- 
tive of manufacturers, distributors, and 
the consuming public, and the Secretary 
of Commerce is required to consult with 
it before prescribing standards or other 
regulations under the act. 

The bill replaces the present unlim- 
ited authorization of appropriations 
with specific authorizations of $1.5 mil- 
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lion for the present fiscal year and $2.25 
million for each of the next 2 fiscal 
years. 

S. 1003 authorizes the Federal Trade 
Commission to make provision through 
rules and regulations for maintenance 
of records relating to matters subject to 
the act; provides for a more effective 
means of enforcement for imported 
goods which are subject to the act; make 
clear that the act does not apply to ex- 
ported goods which are intended for for- 
eign consumption; and supersedes the 
laws of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, which are inconsistent with the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 989 in order that S. 
1003 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the able gentleman 
from California has said, House Resolu- 
tion 989 provides for the consideration of 
S. 1003, the Flammable Fabrics Act 
amendments, under an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. A committee 
substitute is printed in the bill as the bill 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. This substitute 
will be considered as an original bill un- 
der the 5-minute rule when the bill is 
open to amendment. 

The bill was on the Suspension Calen- 
dar last Monday. Before it could be 
called up, the Members handling it were 
called into a conference with the other 
body and therefore the bill was not taken 
up. The chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], immedi- 
ately asked the chairman of the Rules 
Committee for a hearing. At that meet- 
ing Mr. Staccers told the committee why 
the bill had been removed from the Sus- 
pension Calendar and that there was no 
opposition to any of its provisions; it 
had been reported unanimously by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

I know of no opposition to either the 
rule or the bill, Mr. Speaker. I urge the 
adoption of the rule and reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13489, CREDIT UNION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, and on behalf 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CotmeER] I call up House Resolution 986 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 986 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13489) to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act to modernize the loan, investment, and 
dividend provisions, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
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to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on 

and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. QUILLEN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 986 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate for consideration of H.R. 13489, 
to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act to modernize the loan, investment, 
and. dividend provisions, and for other 
purposes. 

Under present law, the credit com- 
mittee of Federal credit unions can 
delegate only a limited amount of its 
authority to a loan officer. Loan officers 
can approve only loans up to the legal 
unsecured loan limit of $750 or loans that 
are fully secured by the shares of the 
borrowing member on shares pledged on 
his behalf. 

As modern lending practices have 
arisen, this practice has severely handi- 
capped many credit unions, and it is felt 
that the loan officer can handle increased 
responsibility without the credit union 
losing any of its safety or liquidity con- 
trols. H.R. 13489 would relieve much 
of the physical burden from the credit 
committee by giving it authority to dele- 
gate any of its functions to a loan officer. 

A serviceman overseas wishing to 
borrow more than $750 from his credit 
union, under present law, would have 
to have his loan application sent to the 
United States for approval by the loan 
committee. This would, of course, be time 
consuming and might force the service- 
man to seek other loan arrangements at 
much higher cost. By delegating loan 
authority to a loan officer, the service- 
man’s loan could be approved on the spot 
and by a person who could easily check 
on the loan application’s credit back- 
ground. 

The Department of Defense recently 
approved on-post credit union facilities 
for U.S. servicemen stationed in Ger- 
many and expects to extend this service 
to our servicemen throughout the world. 
The overseas military credit unions will 
actually be suboffices of existing U.S. 
military credit unions. Unless H.R. 13489 
is enacted, these overseas military credit 
unions will be severely handicapped in 
their attempt to serve military members 
and the loan sharking and high interest 
rates that plague our overseas service- 
men will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption 
of House Resolution 986 in order that 
H.R. 13489 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the able gentleman 
from California has stated, House Reso- 
lution 986 provides for the consideration 
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of H.R. 13489, to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. 

Several changes are to be made in 
existing law. Chief among these are pro- 
visions which will implement the use of 
credit unions by our servicemen overseas. 
The Department of Defense has recently 
approved on-post credit unions for our 
military in Germany. Now a serviceman 
who wants to borrow more than $750 has 
to have it approved by a loan committee 
in the United States. The bill will make 
it possible for a local loan officer to ap- 
prove such loans, using the same infor- 
mation available to the loan committee. 

Several other changes in the act are 
to be made by the bill. In the interest of 
time, I will let the Banking and Currency 
Committee discuss these. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
that committee. I know of no objection 
to the rule or the bill. I urge adoption of 
the rule and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL VISITOR CENTER 
FACILITIES ACT OF 1967 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 12603) to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain prop- 
erties in the District of Columbia, for 
the purpose of a National Visitor Center, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12603, with Mr. 
Apams in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAY] will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] will be 
recognized for 1 hour. s 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Public Works is pleased to present for 
your consideration a historic piece of 
legislation reported unanimously by both 
the subcommittee and full Committee on 
Public Works. 

The legislation before you will author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior, in con- 
sultation with the General Services Ad- 
ministrator, to enter into a lease ar- 
rangement with the Washington Termi- 
nal Co. for use of the Union Station as a 
National Visitors Center. 

Mr. Chairman, there are more than 15 
million foreign and American visitors 
coming to Washington each year with a 
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projected visitation of 35 million persons 
annually by 1980. Washington, D.C., has 
become not only the Capital of the United 
States of America but the world capital 
as well. These visitors, whatever the pur- 
pose of their visit to Washington, are 
anxious to get a glimpse of this great 
Government in action and to visit the 
many historical sites in the area. In most 
cases, especially the schoolchildren, this 
is their first visit to the Nation’s Capital. 
Most of them have no real knowledge of 
what to see or where to go. The city is 
strange to them and yet when they 
come to Washington to take in its treas- 
ures, they find no organized program to 
provide them with information about the 
Nation’s Capital. As an example, 7 million 
people visited here in the Capitol Build- 
ing last year and only 30 percent bought, 
I repeat—bought, a guided tour. The 
other 70 percent wandered through the 
halls on their own and left as confused 
and ill-informed as when they came. 

To date, no plan has been developed 
which will make a visitor’s stay in this 
city easier and which will enable him to 
get the most out of his trip to Washing- 
ton. 

The Committee on Public Works held 
extensive hearings last year and again 
this year on the need for a National Visi- 
tors Center and not one single witness 
appeared in person or submitted a state- 
ment against the pending proposal. ‘To 
the contrary, a large chorus of voices, in- 
cluding the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, numerous 
Members of Congress, Government offi- 
cials, newspapers, and others, have joined 
in the cry for immediate action to solve 
this problem. 

I would like to repeat what President 
Johnson said about the need for this 
Center in February 1966: 

The unique educational opportunity which 
Washington should offer to American and 
foreign visitors alike is largely lost without 
perspective on the historic, political and sym- 
bolic significance of the places and institu- 
tions to be visited. 

This is particularly a Federal concern. The 
prime attraction of Washington is the pres- 
ence here of the Federal Government. Here 
one can observe its immediate day-to-day 
workings, can visit its buildings and shrines, 
and can examine the records of its past. As 
a nation, we are properly interested in fos- 
tering through visitors to our National Capi- 
tal, a better appreciation of our democracy. 


I would like to repeat the words of 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY in 
March of 1966 when he said: 

Visitors to Washington cannot find a place 
to park, there is no place for large groups 
to get a meal in the Capitol area, there is no 
orientation space for large groups, particu- 
larly school children, and in some of the 
congressional office buildings, one cannot 
even find a drink of water. 


The Vice President went on to say 
that: 


There is no official or designated place 
where they may get information on how to 
visit our most revered national shrines. What 
they do get very often are parking tickets, a 
feeling of being strangers and intruders, and, 
above all, shabby, cold indifference to their 
coming here on what truly is a pilgrimage 
for themselves and their children. The time 
has come in Washington when we must 
meet our common obligations to common 
courtesy. 
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Mr. Chairman, I could talk all day 
concerning the need for a National Visit- 
tors Center in Washington but I am sure 
every Member of Congress hears these 
complaints about inadequate parking 
space, no place to handle large groups of 
people, and other common complaints, 
so I will spend most of my time in in- 
forming the House as to what H.R. 12603, 
if enacted into law, will do to correct this 
critical problem. 

First, I would like to point out that 
Congress enacted last year Public Law 
89-790, which established a 21-member 
commission to study the needs and sites 
for a National Visitors Center or centers. 
The 21-member commission was com- 
posed of the following: The distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Stewart L. Udall. Citizens named by the 
President were: Mr. Carlisle H. Humel- 
sine, president of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy and Mrs, Jack 
Coopersmith, of the District of Columbia. 

The Vice President appointed: Sen- 
ator ALAN BIBLE, of Nevada; Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin; Senator 
JOSEPH D. Typincs, of Maryland; Sen- 
ator Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania; Sen- 
ator Strom THuRMOND, of South Caro- 
lina; and Senator Howarp H. BAKER, JR., 
of Tennessee. 

The Speaker named: Representative 
KENNETH J. Gray, of Illinois; Represent- 
ative JoHN C. Kiuczynsxt, of Illinois; 
Representative J. J. PICKLE, of Texas; 
Representative WILLIAM C. Cramer, of 
Florida; Representative FRED D. ScHwEN- 
GEL, of Iowa; and Representative GEORGE 
V. Hansen, of Idaho. 

Also named on the Commission were 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Mr. Lawson B. 
Knott, Jr.; Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Arts and Humanities, Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley; the Chairman of the National 
Capital Planning Commission, Mrs. 
James H. Rowe, Jr., and the Chairman 
of the Commission on Fine Arts, Mr. 
William Walton. 

The officials of the National Park 
Service and the Department of the In- 
terior rendered outstanding assistance 
to the Commission. 

After 1 full year of work, the Commis- 
sion reported unanimously to Congress 
the recommendations embodied in H.R. 
12603 that is now before you. A score of 
House and Senate Members on both 
sides of the aisle have introduced com- 
panion measures to H.R. 12603. Mr. 
Chairman, this is truly a bipartisan bill 
and I want to pay special tribute to the 
House Members who served on the Com- 
mission, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI of Illinois, Mr. 
PICKLE of Texas, Mr. Cramer of Florida, 
Mr. ScHWENGEL of Iowa, and Mr. Hansen 
of Idaho. I know the House joins me in 
paying tribute to these outstanding 
Members of Congress who joined the 
Members of the other body and the other 
members of the 21-member Commission 
in working out a multitude of details to 
bring us where we are today with this 
proposal. 

I also want to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON], and the other members of 
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the Public Works Committee for their 
valuable contribution to this project. 

The Study Commission considered four 
major proposals, One was to buy Union 
Station, to lease Union Station, use 
existing Government buildings in the 
city of Washington, or construct a fa- 
cility from the ground up in the vicinity 
of the Mall. All of these plans except the 
one before you would have involved from 
$25 to $50 million of the taxpayers’ funds 
during a time when Government expend- 
itures must be held to a minimum. 
Therefore, we are pleased to announce to 
the House that the proposal we bring to 
you today will not require 1 cent of tax- 
payers’ money in the renovation of Union 
Station, construction of parking, or the 
construction of a new railroad passen- 
ger station to replace Union Station as 
a train terminal. The Washington Termi- 
nal Co., owned 50 percent each by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, has agreed to 
spend approximately 819% million of 
their own money for this work. They will 
renovate the Union Station at a maxi- 
mum cost of $5 million and construct a 
4,000-car parking garage immediately 
behind the station over the tracks at a 
cost not to exceed $11 million and build 
a 83 ½ million passanger station on the 
ground level of the parking facility. 

The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to enter into a lease arrangement 
with the owners of Union Station to take 
over all of these facilities as a visitors 
center on an annual lease basis, not to 
exceed $3 million. The first rental pay- 
ment will not be due until the facility is 
ready for public use. Therefore, the day 
we start paying rent, we start receiving 
revenues from parking fees and the sale 
of goods and services, plus untold eco- 
nomic and social fringe benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation will 
have 10 major benefits and points: 

First. More than 15 million visitors 
coming to Washington annually will be 
able to enjoy an orientation-reception 
area capable of serving about 6,000 per- 
sons per hour; visit any one of four thea- 
ters for the main program, seating no 
less than 2,000 every 15 minutes; view 
exhibits, publication, and information 
services, capable of handling about 1,600 
persons at one time; see rooms set aside 
for special exhibits; facilities for service 
organizations such as Ivis, Travelers Aid, 
USO, and NATO—National Association 
of Travel Organizations, sponsors of 
“Discover America” program; offices and 
desk space for commercial tours, reserva- 
tions, and monetary exchange services; 
restaurants, cafeterias, and kitchen fa- 
cilities for 1,000 persons; relaxing 
lounges and some outdoor seating space 
in the esplanade; rest rooms serving sev- 
eral hundred persons; checkroom and 
rental lockers; babysitting service and 
many other needed services. 

Second. Adequate off-street parking 
over the tracks will be provided for visi- 
tors and employees in the Capitol Hill 
area at a modest rate not to exceed $1 
for 24-hour parking. 

Third. With scheduled helicopter serv- 
ice on the roof of the parking garage, 
subway in the basement, eight lanes of 
ingress and egress around the Visitors 
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Center for vehicular traffic and a new 
train station to accommodate high-speed 
passenger trains, we will be tying to- 
gether all four modes of transportation in 
one place, making it very convenient for 
all travelers. 

Fourth. Several million dollars an- 
nually in additional revenues will accrue 
to the District of Columbia through sales 
tax revenues from visitors, thereby re- 
ducing the annual Federal payment to 
the city. 

Fifth. Traffic congestion on the streets 
of Washington will be relieved consider- 
ably by separating the visitor from his 
automobile and providing him with bus 
service to the Capitol and areas around 
the Mall. 

Sixth. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Capitol Visitors Center to 
orient visitors in the Capitol Building. 

Seventh. The $194 million to be spent 
by the railroads in the vicinity of Union 
Station will be of great impetus for new 
motels, hotels, and other facilities to be 
constructed in an area of our city that is 
very unsightly. This will bring millions 
of dollars in additional taxes to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Eighth. The Union Station is a histori- 
cal landmark and if it is not used as a 
Visitors Center, it will eventually be torn 
down. 

Ninth. Expanded USO facilities with 
overnight accommodations for service- 
men. 

Section 108 of the reported bill which 
repeals existing laws or parts thereof in- 
consistent with this act to the extent of 
that inconsistency is a statement of what 
is generally true as a matter of statutory 
construction. The committee included 
this provision out of caution and to point 
up problems that will arise under cer- 
tain provisions of law which obviously 
are inconsistent with this act. For ex- 
ample, the acts of February 2, 1901, and 
February 28, 1903, both impose certain 
restrictions and limitations on the use by 
the owners of the terminal properties 
and give certain rights therein to other 
parties. Obviously, portions of these 
properties must be withdrawn from the 
use contemplated by these earlier acts 
in order for this act to be carried out, 
and section 108 provides the general 
statutory language to make this result 
clear. 

I want to yield to any Member for 
questions and comments. Therefore, I 
will close with excerpts from two recent 
editorials appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star and the Washington Post. 
The Star recently said in a Monday, Oc- 
tober 30 editorial: 

There is a great inadequacy of tourist fa- 
cilities in Washington, There will be a splen- 
did opportunity to do something about it 
when the House takes up the bill authoriz- 
ing the conversion of Union Station into a 
national visitors center. The legislative 
package put together with great care over a 
long period of time, is an extremely attrac- 
tive bargain and it is recognized as such by 
a unanimous approval voted by the House 
Public Works Committee. 


The Washington Post recently said: 

Washington’s inability to provide ade- 
quately for its growing number of tourists 
under the present conditions grows more 
apparent year by year. It is obvious that 
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Union Station is the logical location for the 
national visitors center. The key element in 
the new proposal is a practical partnership 
between government and private enterprise. 


Mr. Chairman, we are indeed pleased 
to report for your consideration this im- 
portant piece of legislation that we be- 
lieve will bring untold benefits to millions 
of Americans, foreign visitors, and gen- 
erations yet unborn, who will be visiting 
the Nation’s Capital. I hope the legisla- 
tion can be passed unanimously so we 
will show that this great Nation’s Capital 
really does have a heart and a con- 
science. Thank you. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, not only upon his excel- 
lent, eloquent, and compelling statement 
here today, but primarily upon the enor- 
mous amount of work on his part which 
has produced this magnificent plan. 

The program presented to us today by 
our colleague from Illinois is the result 
of many, many months of intense re- 
search, long investigation, many, many 
hours of conferences, many hard sessions 
of bargaining by the gentleman from 
Illinois on behalf of the Government of 
the United States and this Congress with 
other people in the Department of the 
Interior and representing the railroads. 
I think it is one of the greatest things 
that has been proposed. 

I predict that the House will go along 
unanimously, or nearly unanimously, 
with the gentleman. 

I want also to say that this program 
is a tribute to the work, the earnest per- 
spicacity, the foresight, and the deter- 
mination of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gray], and when it is built, it will 
be a monument to Mr. Gray and to his 
dedication to his country. 

I want to congratulate him on all the 
work that has gone into it. 

Mr. GRAY. I certainly appreciate 
those kind remarks, but I would not 
want to leave the impression that the 
full 21-member Commission did not 
work very zealously for this plan. 

I want to share with them these kind 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
congratulate the gentleman from Illinois 
for his part and for the work he has put 
into bringing this proposition before the 
House today. 

I congratulate the committee and the 
Commission which has put all the 
thought and work into this presentation. 

I think it is a much needed project. 
For years I have noticed hundreds and 
hundreds of children coming into this 
building with no preparation for food or 
drink or for other facilities. Certainly it 
is one of the most needed projects. I ask 
House approval of the bill today. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
distinguished chairman for his kind re- 
marks and for his help. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I have heard many 
bills presented to this House. I cannot 
recall a single instance when I have 
heard a bill presented in a more knowl- 
edgeable and effective manner than that 
which has just been presented by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I congratulate 
the gentleman. He has done a fine job 
and we are grateful for his work. 

Certainly there is a great need for this 
project. I assure the gentleman he will 
have my support. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I had in- 
tended to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman in the well, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray], for his fore- 
sight and leadership and dedication to 
duty. However, I find our beloved col- 
league from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] was so 
eloquent, I am going to have to skip over 
that point and just merely second what 
the gentleman from Texas had to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I do wish to point out 
that this measure the gentleman has 
brought before the House today had bi- 
partisan support and came out of our 
committee with members on both sides 
of the aisle all in favor of it. There was 
not one single vote cast against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to reempha- 
size what the gentleman in the well has 
said. This bill is to provide for the con- 
venience and information of the Ameri- 
can people. It is a real service to the 
citizens of America, and all those who 
come to our Nation’s Capital. I highly 
commend the bill and thank the gentle- 
man for his unselfish devotion to duty. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, for his kind comments 
and his very valuable help on this im- 
portant project. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, is there any- 
thing in this legislation under considera- 
tion which in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, deals with the National Industrial 
Exhibition and Transportation Center, 
Incorporated? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, that is a 
very good question. The answer is, No.“ 

We had several groups before our com- 
mittee who felt this was such a great 
plan they wanted to be a part of it. I 
stated we did not want to encumber 
this legislation with a lot of proposals 
in this legislation, without detailed study. 

I might briefly point out that several 
groups would like to take some of the 
area behind Union Station and put in 
additional parking and provide for ex- 
hibits for the various States and indus- 
trial exhibits. These plans have some 
merit but we did not want, as I said, 
to encumber this legislation with these 
plans, so the answer is negative. This 
legislation has nothing to do with the 
group the gentleman mentioned. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, since the 
gentleman in the well has said some of 
these plans have merit, I would like to 
nail this factor down once more. Is there 
anything in the bill or in the report 
which makes a recommendation for any 
proposal except the one which is being 
considered by the bill itself? 

Mr. GRAY. None whatsoever. I would 
say to my distinguished friend from Iowa 
that the plan he has mentioned here 
would require additional congressional 
legislation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
commend the gentleman from Illinois, 
the committee, and the Commission on 
this proposal. 

This Visitor Center can provide a very 
inspiring introduction to our National 
Capital for the millions of Americans and 
foreign tourists who yearly visit this great 
city. This endeavor is not without prece- 
dent. The visitor center in colonial Wil- 
liamsburg can well serve as a model for 
our National Visitor Center. An out- 
standing feature of the Williamsburg 
project, and one which should be incor- 
porated here, is the orientation film 
aptly entitled The Patriot.” This emo- 
tion-packed, half-hour film is an inspira- 
tion to all who view it and provides a 
proper background for glimpsing that 
great restoration. Any film we provide 
should offer the same type of inspira- 
tional approach, with the same historical 
objectivity as the Williamsburg film. 

Knowing, as I do, how many millions 
of young people come here to this Na- 
tion’s Capital, I believe that part of the 
project which is designed to afford a 
background of information and inspira- 
tion prior to their seeing their Nation's 
Capital will do much to stimulate ideals 
of good citizenship. 

I feel that, irrespective of the econom- 
ics, we cannot afford to pass up this op- 
portunity to present this picture. I hope 
the bill will receive the support and the 
guidance required to carry the project 
through to a very successful conclusion. 
If so, I know we will have rendered this 
Nation a great service. 

Mr. GRAY. I deeply appreciate the 
comments of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Since the gentleman has further men- 
tioned Williamsburg, I should like to urge 
any Members here who have not been to 
Williamsburg to go down to see this op- 
eration. Williamsburg had 750,000 vis- 
itors last year. We had 15 million. Look 
at Williamsburg and then multiply the 
the problem there by 20 to get some idea 
of what we are trying to do here. 

It all started at Williamsburg. The 
Government is continuing here. It is 
really ironic that we can talk about and 
explain our early beginnings, that we can 
go down and learn about Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry and how all these 
people went through the wilderness to 
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create this great Government, and yet 
when we come to the modern 20th cen- 
tury it is nearly all lost and we cannot 
find out what is going on here at the 
seat of our Government. 

I believe we should continue what was 
started in Williamsburg almost 200 years 


ago. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to con- 
gratulate the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee for bringing this bill 
to the floor. It is a very important piece 
of legislation. 

I thank the gentleman on behalf of the 
constituents of the 11th Congressional 
District of Illinois, who are coming to 
Washington, D.C., in ever-increasing 
numbers to visit our Nation’s Capital. 

I cannot think of anything which 
would make their stay more pleasant, 
more educational, and more informative 
than the bill before us today. The gentle- 
man is performing a service for all 
Americans. I am sure that as the years 
go by and millions and millions of people 
visit this Center, they will be grateful 
that there was a man named Gray who 
pushed this legislation so hard in his 
committee and in the House to get it 
through the Congress. 

I congratulate the gentleman. I am 
proud he is from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. As a Member who has 
visited in Williamsburg and has had an 
interest in Williamsburg, and now has a 
continuing interest in the Nation's 
Capital in Washington, D.C., I should like 
to add my comments. 

I realize that this is a National Visitors 
Center for the people throughout the 
country. Since I represent the people who 
live nearby, in what way will this help 
the Government employee with his park- 
ing problem, if at all? 

Mr. GRAY. That is a very important 
question. I hope the gentleman will allow 
me to refer to a chart. I believe I can 
better show the answer. 

As the gentleman knows, parking is a 
terrible problem in the District of 
Columbia. That is putting it very mildly. 

This chart shows the parking require- 
ment for 1965. We do not have the cur- 
rent estimates that are up. We can see 
that in 1965, during the peak tourist 
season, from cherry blossom time in April 
to school time in September, we had a 
need for at least 13,000 parking spaces in 
the District of Columbia. That is 13,000. 

This facility at Union Station will en- 
compass 1.4 million square feet, or for 
4,000 vehicles. So this will not even take 
2 of the requirement that we had in 

5. 

I believe that if anyone is fearful we 
are building a “white elephant” here, 
which will not be used, all he needs to do 
is look at the National Park Service 
statistics, which show that right now we 
need 13,000 parking spaces. 
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In a direct answer to your question, as 
to how this will help the Government 
employees starting, let us say, in Janu- 
ary and running up through April, the 
need will be for only 3,000 or 4,000 
spaces. The people who work in the Mall 
area or in the Capitol area can utilize 
this parking facility at $1 a day. After 
September they can utilize it again until 
April again. 

This will allow us to have a full return 
from the revenues from the parking and 
at the same time accommodate Govern- 
ment workers. That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2, as I stated earlier—and 
the gentleman may not have caught the 
remark—is that the studies by the Park 
Service show that 78 percent of the 
people coming to Washington each year 
come by car. On an average day during 
the summer months there are 50,000 
vehicles running on the streets of Wash- 


n. 

If we could get these cars off the streets 
and divorce the driver from his auto- 
mobile, letting him park in this nice 
parking facility, we will certainly en- 
hance the flow of traffic through the 
city. We will allow people to get to work 
quicker and get home quicker by allow- 
ing the tourist who is now cluttering up 
the street, to park in this facility. There 
are untold benefits to the people in 
Washington and in the entire metropoli- 
tan area, and additional revenues will 
result, as well as less taxes, because of 
the new hotels and other facilities that 
will be constructed as a result. This will 
have a tremendous impact on your peo- 
ple, I assure you. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I under- 
stand it, under title I the General 
Services Administrator is authorized to 
enter into a contract with the Washing- 
ton Terminal Co. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And under 
section 102 you put in certain limitations. 
One of them is, as it states on page 6, 
on line 24: 

The United States shall have the op- 
tion to purchase all of the property leased 
under this title for an “amount not in 
excess of the fair market value of such 
property any time after the first year of 
the lease on 1 year’s written notice and 
on such terms and conditions including 
credit toward such purchase price of any 
portions of rentals paid by the United 
States as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

Do I understand that it becomes the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the General Services Administrator to 
put that provision in the contract? 

Mr. GRAY. That is a permissive pro- 
viso and is certainly not mandatory. We 
merely felt that in 10 or 15 or 20 years 
from now, if this facility got so large 
that it needed to be expanded and we 
felt that it should be a permanent one, 
we would have the authority to go in 
and say to the Washington Terminal 
Co., We want to purchase this facility. 
Some of the amount of money we have 
paid you in rent, or a portion of it, shall 
be used toward the purchase price.” It 
was added in as a proviso in case we saw 
fit later on to purchase the property. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In this 
subsection (5) which I just read there 
is a provision that states not in excess 
of the fair market value of such prop- 
erty.” I direct your attention to the next 
section, 105 (a), which says: 

Sec. 105. (a) The District of Columbia 
shall not, during the term of any lease en- 
tered into by the United States pursuant to 
this title, include in the assessed yaluation 
for tax purposes of the properties now owned 
by the Washington Terminal Company in the 
District of Columbia any increase in valua- 
tion by reason of the agreements, leases or 
improvements made pursuant to this title on 
behalf of the Federal Government. 


Mr. GRAY. I am glad the gentleman 
brought that up. It is a very important 
point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me ask 
you the question. 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion is this: There is an assessed valua- 
tion of this property at the present time. 
Does this provision prohibit the increased 
valuation at any time for tax purposes by 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GRAY. No. Here is what we want 
to do. We want to continue charging real 
estate taxes on what we call the monu- 
ment, that is, the existing Union Station 
building. Last year they paid the District 
of Columbia a total aggregate sum of 
$350,000 in taxes. That taxation will con- 
tinue. I am coming to the gentleman’s 
question now. They will go back 80 feet 
with the park and then will build a brand 
new station to be used for railroad pur- 
poses only. The station will be ultra- 
modern with escalators running right to 
the trains. That new station will be sub- 
ject to taxation also. 

The only moratorium which we are 
placing upon it is the improvements 
made for the Federal Government and 
that includes this parking facility, movie 
theaters, restaurants, and other facilities. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
on the improvements alone? In other 
words, if it depreciates and, if in fact, 
it crumbles down, then you will have to 
improve it in order to bring it back 
up to normal use, would you not? 

Mr. GRAY. I cannot visualize their 
spending $5 million upon a building 
which would depreciate in value over 
this period of time to any extent. 

We will spend $250,000 alone on the 
appearances outside and in cleaning it 
up. Of course, the inside will require 
new restrooms, new restaurants, other 
facilities such as orientation rooms for 
school groups attending the Nation’s 
Capital, and there will also be transla- 
tion centers for foreign visitors who will 
be able to hear the true facts about our 
Government and its operations in their 
own language. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
what I am trying to visualize is this sit- 
uation: Suppose that I am the assessor 
for the District of Columbia and I run 
into this provision as contained in sec- 
tion 105 here. The gentleman from II- 
linois talks about improvements and so 
forth that are made to this particular 
piece of property. 

However, how am I, as the assessor, to 
assess this in the future when you can- 
not raise the value thereof, according to 
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this provision, because of the improve- 
ments that may be made by the US. 
Government? 

In other words, if that is true, then, 
what is going to be my guide as to the 
assessed valuation of this property in the 
future, if I am the assessor. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me give the gentle- 
man an example. If an assessor comes to 
your house, and if you have a beauti- 
ful home that cost $30,000, and if you 
have $5,000 worth of new furniture in it, 
all we are saying to you as the assessor 
is this: You go ahead and assess that 
$30,000 home, but you overlook the $5,000 
cost of the furniture, because it repre- 
sents improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado is overlooking the fact that a 
new train station will be constructed. 
This old site will be vacated and the new 
train station will be 100 percent assessed 
as to its evaluation. In addition, the as- 
sessed evaluation goes upon the old 
building as we know it now, but not the 
improvements. It is very simple. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You say 
that you are going to construct a new 
station there. When you place a new sta- 
tion there 

Mr. GRAY. Right. 

Mr ROGERS of Colorado. What hap- 
pens to the old station? 

Mr. GRAY. The old station remains as 
a building that is worth so many dollars, 
and that is the manner in which the 
assessed evaluation operates. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
that statement appears to be inconsist- 
ent. The gentleman’s statement appears 
to be inconsistent with section 105, in 
particular when one turns to line 14 
thereof wherein it says: 

The District of Columbia shall not, during 
the term of any lease entered into by the 
United States pursuant to this title, include 
in the assessed valuation for tax purposes 
of the properties now owned by the Wash- 
ington Terminal Company in the District 
of Columbia any increase in valuation by 
reason of the agreements, leases or improve- 
ments made pursuant to this title on behalf 
of the Federal Government. 


Now, if the Federal Government’s 
contribution helps to improve the 
property 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will refer 
to line 19 on page 8, he will be able to 
answer his own question where it says 
„valuation by reason of the agree- 
ments,”. 

This includes the new parking facility, 
the $5 million modernization of the exist- 
ing facilities, the rest of it stays as it is, 
what they had before the agreement will 
be taxed, plus the new station. That 
seems very simple to me. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Whenever 
the Federal Government takes it over, it 
is not subject to taxation by the District 
of Columbia, any more than the Capitol 
is. So that is the thing that confuses me 
when the gentleman makes reference to 
the improvements in this other part, 
because the Federal Government does 
not pay taxes on its own property in the 
District of Columbia other than we make 
a contribution to them. 

Mr. GRAY. That is true, but we 
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wanted to spell this out so that it would 
not be a matter for confusion. Iam sorry 
the gentleman does not understand, be- 
cause we mean without question to point 
out that we expect increased taxes for 
the District of Columbia, and we expect 
the railroads to pay taxes to the District 
of Columbia for the old and new build- 
ings but all we are saying is that the 
Government should not pay taxes on the 
new improvements we are getting for our 
own use. To do otherwise would merely 
raise the cost of the lease payments. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr..GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, in fur- 
ther answer to the question posed by the 
gentleman from Colorado, these facilities 
will remain right where they are, they 
will be leased by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this is all taxable, and the pro- 
vision was necessary to make certain 
that the taxes would relate only to the 
present property, and not the improved 
property, therefore the improvements 
themselves will not be taxable, but the 
property will continue to be in the title 
of private enterprise, and the private 
enterprise, will put up the money. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, the Visi- 
tors Center is the first real step forward 
in providing for the annual millions of 
visitors to Washington. 

It was once said that all roads led to 
Rome, then the capital of the known 
world. This is even more true today of 
Washington, the Capital of our Nation 
and of the free world. With the popula- 
tion growth and modern transportation, 
the number of our visitors now exceeds 12 
million yearly and is expected to double 
in the next decade. 

Heretofore, we have treated our guests 
very casually. While Congress, the White 
House, the Government agencies, the art 
museums, and many others have cer- 
tainly made them welcome, there has 
been no central facility provided for their 
convenience. This is remedied by the bill 
now before the House. It establishes at 
the Union Station a center, for all of the 
citizens of the United States as well as 
our many foreign visitors, where the his- 
tory of the Nation’s Capital, its functions 
and its many attractions can be ex- 
plained in advance. This will add greatly 
to the interest and understanding of our 
tourists on their tours throughout the 
city. Four thousand off-street parking 
spaces, provision for new modern rail 
terminals, chartered buses, and school 
buses are included. All of this will be 
done by agreement with the railroads 
whereby they provide the funds for the 
extensive alterations that will be neces- 
sary and therefore no Government outlay 
of funds will be required. 

This highly advantageous improvement 
to our Capital has its counterpart in an- 
other great project which complements 
the Visitors Center without any duplica- 
tion of facilities. 

A group of the most prominent citizens 
and civic organizations of Washington 
propose a great underground bus trans- 
portation terminal and passenger inter- 
change immediately south of Mount 
Vernon Square. The two major interstate 
bus companies now carry over 9 mil- 
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lion. passengers annually to and from 
Washington and this volume increases 
each year. This requires about 800 buses 
daily for their regularly scheduled runs. 
Their present inadequate and obsolete 
terminals have already passed the sat- 
uration point and these buses add greatly 
to the downtown traffic congestion. The 
Mount Vernon Square proposal provides 
modern terminal facilities completely 
adequate for many years to come. These 
will connect by underground access to 
the neighboring center leg of the inner 
loop which can absorb this traffic without 
difficulty. This will remove much of the 
congestion from the downtown city 
streets and is most heartily endorsed by 
these bus companies. Also included is a 
terminal for suburban buses thereby 
eliminating use of the downtown streets 
as terminals and providing for the first 
time modern facilities and protection 
from inclement weather for the commut- 
ers from Maryland and Virginia. Ex- 
press commuter buses using the center 
leg can materially reduce the time of 
their running schedules, Other provisions 
include 3,500-car parking, a direct con- 
nection to the subway station at Eighth 
and G Streets and passenger interchange 
between all of the above and local buses 
on the city streets. These will be of major 
convenience to our visitors and but 3 
minutes away by subway from the Visi- 
tors Center. It seems highly advisable 
that these two great traffic generators be 
in separate locations. 

Above ground the Mount Vernon 
Square project consists of a great perma- 
nent national industrial exposition. Such 
an exhibit of the skill and ingenuity of 
our free enterprise system demonstrates 
the strength and depth of our democracy 
and appears to be a desirable adjunct 
to the Visitors Center. The Mount 
Vernon Square project requires no sub- 
sidy from the Government and the mil- 
lions of additional tax revenues will be 
of decided benefit to the District and 
Federal Governments. 

While no legislation is required for this 
project, it decidedly enhances the Visi- 
tors Center by providing a practical solu- 
tion to a pressing transportation prob- 
lem. Therefore, I feel it should be given 
every encouragement so that its develop- 
ment and that of the Visitors Center may 
go forward together. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois has consumed 45 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation. I do not intend to duplicate, 
if it can be avoided, what the gentleman 
from Illinois has said and the facts that 
he has brought out; however, there are 
several matters which I would like to 
point out, 

The provisions of H.R. 12603, as re- 
ported, embody a constructive, bipartisan 
attempt to meet the demands placed 
upon the Nation’s Capital to adequately 
accommodate the orientation needs of 
the millions of visitors to the area 
annually. 

The provisions of this bill are the 
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product of encompassing hearings by the 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House Committee on 
Public Works, on the final report of the 
Study Commission on a National Visitor 
Center, which Study Commission was 
established by statute in November of 
last year, and on certain other alterna- 
tive proposals. 

The Study Commission, composed of 
21 members, representing practically 
every conceivable interest in a national 
visitor center project, made its report to 
the Congress on September 15, 1967. 

As a member of that Study Commis- 
sion, along with five other Members of 
this body and six Members of the other 
body, representing the legislative branch 
in the formulation of the Study Commis- 
sion’s proposals, I think those proposals 
constitute a realistic approach to the 
needs of the Nation’s Capital to meet the 
demands of tourists to the area. 

The work of the Study Commission is 
one of the most cooperative and produc- 
tive efforts, accomplished within a rela- 
tively short period of time, which I have 
seen in my 14 years of experience 
in Washington. The cooperation on the 
Study Commission on a bipartisan basis 
indicates to me the interest on all sides 
for finding a solution to the very perplex- 
ing problem of what to do to provide 
necessary information and services to 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital—the 
Capital, after all, being representative of 
the people themselves, they being prop- 
erly entitled to see what is going on here 
and to see how their Government func- 
tions, thus, hopefully, becoming more 
interested in the affairs of Government. 

The solutions embodied and envisioned 
in the reported bill to this problem is a 
very fine one, and one which makes 
sense, certainly, to this Member of the 
House. It has the valuable aspect of pre- 
serving the Union Station complex and 
of providing facilities close to the Capitol 
and the rest of Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority was 
pleased to have a constructive voice in 
the formulation of the proposal which 
was overwhelmingly reported by the com- 
mittee and recommended for enactment. 
The bill, as it is presently written, em- 
bodies a proposal which was the product 
of cooperation among the majority and 
minority members of the subcommittee 
and full committee, not in a spirit of 
compromise, but rather in a spirit of 
agreeing to all aspects of the legisla- 
tion, before reporting it to the House 
for consideration. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], spent 
tireless and endless hours and efforts to 
try to pull this proposal together in a 
form which would be reasonable and 
feasible in a fiscal year when spending 
cuts and economy moves are necessarily 
having to be made in many areas of the 
Federal Government’s activities and 
which would possibly attract the support 
of the Congress. In my opinion, the pro- 
visions of this bill, as reported, have met 
these worthy objectives. I think the bill 
is deserving of the support of Members 
from both sides of the aisle. Actual 
spending is a few years away when the 
building is available for occupancy any- 
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way. At that time it will have a sub- 
stantial earning capacity in concessions 
and rentals that could recoup most of 
the U.S. cost. 

Title I of the bill before us establishes 
the procedures for the making of agree- 
ments and leases with the Washington 
Terminal Co. for the use of its Union 
Station property in the District of 
Columbia for a National Visitor Center 
and a parking facility for the center. 
Section 101 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior, in consulta- 
tion with the Administrator of General 
Services, to make such agreements and 
leases on behalf of the United States. 

Section 102 of the legislation provides 
that such agreements and leases will be 
subject to the following terms and 
conditions: 

First. The company will alter the 
Union Station building to provide ade- 
quate visitor facilities, construct a 4,000- 
vehicle parking facility in the air space 
immediately northerly of the building, 
and lease the building and the parking 
facility to the United States for a term 
not to exceed 20 years. 

Second. The total cost of such altera- 
tions may not exceed $5 million, and the 
total cost of such alteration and con- 
struction may not exceed $16 million. 

Third. The rentals paid by the United 
States may not exceed the fair rental 
value of the property, and the aggregate 
annual cost to the United States of these 
leases may not exceed $3 million. 

Fourth. After the first year of the 
leases, the United States will have an 
option to purchase the leased property 
from the company on 1 year’s written 
notice at not more than fair market 
value, and on such terms and conditions, 
including credit toward the purchase 
price of rentals paid by the United States, 
as are mutually agreed upon. 

Fifth. The company will construct a 
new railroad passenger station in the 
area beneath or adjacent to the National 
Visitor Center parking facility. 

And sixth. The agreements and leases 
will be subject to such other terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Administrator of General 
Services jointly prescribe. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to add, at this 
point, that under this bill, there will be 
no expenditure of any money by the 
United States until such time as the fa- 
cilities of the Visitor Center are available 
for public use. Thus, the operating cost 
to the United States will begin at a time 
when revenue derived from the opera- 
tion of the Visitor Center will be avail- 
able to the United States to pay for such 
costs. It is the expectation of the com- 
mittee, and detailed in committee re- 
port on this legislation, that operation 
costs of the Center will be equal to the 
revenues derived from it as nearly as 
possible. 

At a time when the national economic 
picture is very uncertain, yet at a time 
when the number of visitors to the Capi- 
tal area is increasing at never-before- 
heard-of rates, the committee, wisely in 
my opinion, decided to authorize the lease 
of facilities for a National Visitor Center, 
the operational cost of which could be 
substantially offset by revenues, rather 
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than to authorize the outright purchase 
or construction of such facilities at this 
time. Furthermore, as I have pointed out, 
the legislation reserves the right of the 
United States, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, to negotiate for an option 
to purchase the properties used as a Na- 
tional Visitor Center at some future 
time, so as to provide for recouping our 
rental payments. I also point out that 
investments and expenditures through 
property purchased, however, without 
such option cannot be exercised and the 
subsequent authorization by law. 

Title I also details certain require- 
ments for the administration of the 
leased properties, for a study on the prob- 
lems of transportation in certain areas 
of Washington densely populated with 
tourists at certain times of the year, for 
certain tax assessment changes with re- 
spect only to the leased property, for the 
providing of certain real property for 
vehicular access to public roads and high- 
ways in the immediate area of the Na- 
tional Visitor Center, for a continuing 
study of the needs of visitors to the 
Washington metropolitan area, and for 
certain other matters. 

Title II of the bill would continue the 
former Study Commission under a new 
designation as a “National Visitor Facili- 
ties Advisory Commission,” plus one ad- 
ditional public member. The responsibili- 
ties of the Commission have been revised 
to meet the expanded requirements em- 
bodied in this legislation. 

Title III would direct the Architect of 
the Capitol, in consultation with the 
Senate and House Office Building Com- 
mission, to provide adequate space and 
facilities in the Capitol Building for an 
educational and informational center 
and information and distribution sta- 
tions for the benefit of visitors to the 
Capitol Building. The section requires 
that all materials distributed by such 
center and stations be approved by the 
Architect of the Capitol, after consulta- 
tion with the House Committee on House 
Administration, the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the U.S. Capi- 
tol Historical Society, and such other 
educational and historical groups as the 
Architect of the Capitol deems appropri- 
ate. 

The gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
ScHWENGEL] was the sponsor of this pro- 
vision, for years having sought to pro- 
vide the people of America with enlight- 
ening information on their Capitol and 
the history and operations of past and 
present Congresses. 

Title IV of the bill before us would 
amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949, 
by adding a new section 18 which pro- 
vides that whenever the Secretary of the 
Interior determines there is a need for 
the acquisition or construction of any 
facility for visitors to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, other than those specifically author- 
ized by title I of the bill, or a need to alter 
any existing visitor facility, he shall rec- 
ommend such action to the Administra- 
tor of General Services who shall trans- 
mit to Congress a prospectus of the pro- 
posed project. The section provides that 
no appropriation will be made to con- 
struct, alter, or acquire any additional 
visitor facility under this title if such 
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construction, alteration, or acquisition 
has not been approved by resolutions 
adopted by the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Public Works, and that if the 
appropriation has not been made within 
1 year after such approval, the approval 
may thereafter be rescinded at any time 
before the appropriation is made. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the bill before 
us is worthy of our support. Every Mem- 
ber is personally aware of the problems 
which confront visitors to the Nation’s 
Capital when they come here to visit. 
We are aware of the need for facilities 
to orient these visitors as to what to do 
while here in the area at the smallest in- 
convenience to them and to the Federal 
Government, The bill embodies a scheme 
whereby rental payments will not be 
made until revenues begin coming in 
from the operation of the National Visi- 
tor Center. The revenue to be produced 
by the 4,000-vehicle parking facility and 
concessions should meet the expendi- 
tures required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment reserves unto itself the right to 
negotiate for an option to purchase, thus 
recouping our expenditures. 

The bill is, Mr. Chairman, one which 
the Congress can enact in good faith 
and with a clear conscience at a time 
when expenditures must be held down. 
The plan embodied in this bill eliminates 
or circumvents the problems which 
would be posed by a scheme to purchase 
or construct such a facility at this time. 

I would like to address myself to sev- 
eral particular matters which have 
arisen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a “spender” 
in this House, as everyone knows, advo- 
cating nothing beyond our ability to pay, 
within reason, particularly at times of 
grave national emergency and at times 
of war. 

The question has been asked me, and 
I intend to answer it in keeping with 
my own conscience, as to how I can sup- 
port this legislation. The answers are 
very simple. There will be no payment by 
the Federal Government due under this 
legislation until the building and im- 
provements—the improvements on the 
buildings and the parking facilities—are 
constructed and available for use. 

We are talking about 6 months to a 
year for the architectural designing, ap- 
proval by the Federal Government, and 
approval by the continuing commission, 
and then we are talking further about 
actual construction and about opening it 
for occupancy before Federal payment of 
a maximum of $3 million a year rental 
becomes due. 

Therefore, we are talking about 2 or 
3 years before any Federal payment 
is due under this legislation. 

If we can believe what General West- 
moreland said last weekend, and I am 
sure it is the hope of every American as 
well as people throughout the world, that 
by that time we will be beginning to see 
the light of victory in South Vietnam, 
and that victory will be at hand, and 
that expenditures in Vietnam will be de- 
creased, then this delay before Federal 
payments are made becomes more mean- 
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from Illinois has said, that substantial 
earnings will accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The facility will remain in the 
title of private enterprise, the Washing- 
ton Terminal Co. They will procure the 
capital to be invested, the $16 million for 
improvements, consisting of the $5 mil- 
lion for improving the Union Station and 
the $11 million for improving or building 
the parking facilities for approximately 
4,000 vehicles. 

It is expected that the income from 
parking and the income from conces- 
sions, the latter which presently run 
about $375,000 a year with the small 
number of persons going through Union 
Station now, will substantially cover 
every cost in any event. 

For these reasons and for the further 
reason that I am not one to stand up 
on the floor at this time, and I so serve 
notice as a member of the Commission 
on Visitor Facilities, in support of any 
proposal that would cost substantial tax- 
payers’ money for a capital outlay at 
this time. For this reason and others, I 
could not support a $40 million proposal 
on the Mall and other proposals which 
were made. 

This proposal before us is the one that 
makes the most sense. 

I am further persuaded that visitors to 
this Capital are entitled to receive some 
facilities and some information and some 
parking facilities which are not now 
available. There is no place in Washing- 
ton today where visitors can come and 
find out about all phases of Government. 

Nowhere is there provided a kaleido- 
scope of Government in action. 

Nowhere is there provided a view of 
history in the making which is America 
today. 

Nowhere is there provided a view of 
our American heritage and its preserva- 
tion. 

I happen to believe that this Govern- 
ment was divinely inspired and our con- 
stitutional form of government is the 
greatest ever conceived by man and that 
it will last longer than any government 
ever conceived by man and it will last 
only so long as we continue to let the 
American people know how this Govern- 
ment operates and how it preserves its 
freedoms, the freedoms of the people of 
this great Nation and further why all the 
nations, the free nations of the world, 
look to this Nation for leadership now 
and will in the future. 

If we are to preserve this heritage, we 
have to accept some responsibility to 
show here in Washington that which is 
now not being exhibited, and that is pro- 
viding a well rounded view of Govern- 
ment in action, of the preservation of 
freedom and of the leadership that this 
Government gives to the world and also 
our form of government and the separa- 
tion of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. 

Nowhere in Washington is there pro- 
vided such a kaleidoscopic view of Gov- 
ernment in action. This is needed and 
this will provide it. 

Not only that—but how many times 
have you had a constituent complain 
that he does not have a place to park? 
There is no place to park on Capitol Hill 
to amount to anything. There is no place 
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to park in Washington for the visitors. 
I think the Congress has the responsibil- 
ity, and this is the way to accept the 
responsibility at a minimum cost and get 
on with the job that must be done, to 
provide such facilities. 

The Commission gave lengthy consid- 
eration to the problem, and I think it 
has come up with the best answer at the 
least cost and one that will do the job. 

In addition to that, this bill provides 
for an educational and information cen- 
ter in the Capitol itself. This is not now 
available, relating to the Capitol. I, for 
one, am proud that the answer is a vis- 
itor center closely located to the Capitol 
and serviceable to the Capitol, and I was 
one who insisted on the retention of the 
Commission because on that Commission 
there are congressional representatives. 
I am one who believes in the legislative 
branch of Government having proper 
representation and a proper indication 
of services rendered by the legislative as 
well as by the executive and judicial 
branches. I think this goes the furthest. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would disagree with my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, when 
he speaks of this Republic. I would say 
to him that at the rate we are going we 
could well be one of the shortest lived 
republics known to mankind. But, of 
course, that is not the subject here to- 
day except as a subsidiary issue. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if I may reply to him very briefly, 
that we do not instill in the young people 
of this Nation and to those visiting this 
Capital a feeling really of our Govern- 
ment in action and how our freedoms can 
be preserved by their actions as citizens, 
as it is. But you may well be right. I want 
to make certain that we do a good job in 
letting them know what is going on here 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that when they do 
come to the Capital, wherever a visitor 
center may be located, that they are af- 
forded the protection that is necessary to 
see that they are able to enjoy all of this 
indoctrination in Washington. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question. If this is such a good financial 
bargain, why does not the Washington 
Terminal Co. operate it as a visitor 
center? 

Mr. CRAMER. The Federal Govern- 
ment wants to have absolute and com- 
plete control over the facility. I agree 
that the Government should, through its 
congressional actions, have control over 
it, over what is to be included in it, and 
over the changes to be made in the day- 
to-day administration. The only way to 
accomplish that, rather than to have the 
Federal Government build a facility it- 
self which it will control, would be for 
private enterprise to build it and then 
lease it to the Federal Government. I 
favor the latter rather than the former, 
and that is embodied in this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Who will provide the po- 
lice protection for this Center? 

Mr. CRAMER. I presume the police 
protection in the Center and on the im- 
mediate facilities and grounds will be 
provided by the Park Police of the De- 
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partment of the Interior and that the 
protection in the surrounding vicinity will 
be provided by the District of Columbia 
Police. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the District of Co- 
lumbia be reimbursed for the protection 
that it gives to this Center? It is supposed 
to be a moneymaking Center. 

Mr. CRAMER. No more so than any 
other facility that is protected by the 
District of Columbia Police Department. 

Mr. GROSS. This will be quite a bill 
of expense, located where it is proposed 
to locate this visitors center. Would not 
the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. CRAMER. In addition to that, the 
Department of the Interior will have the 
necessary personnel, which they do now 
have for park services and through the 
Park Police, to make certain that what- 
ever police facilities are needed will be 
made available. That expense should 
come out of the rental and the admin- 
istrative expenses of operation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the valuation 
placed on the property by the Washing- 
ton Terminal Co.? 

Mr. CRAMER. As I recall, it is $19.5 
million at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the land value, is 
it not? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is the land and the 
building. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought representatives 
of the terminal company testified before 
your committee that the value of the 
building was “incalculable.” 

Mr. CRAMER. We went over their tes- 
timony rather carefully in trying to ar- 
rive at the maximum figure. They indi- 
cated $19.5 as their valuation. This does 
not mean that should we decide to pur- 
chase under the lease with option-to- 
purchase agreement that we would agree 
to the $19.5 million figure. But that was 
their estimate. The figure has to be the 
reasonable market value at that time, 
and it could be less. But their estimate is 
$19.5 million. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. In that connection I would 
like to point out for the benefit of the 
Committee that the president of the 
Washington Terminal Co. testified that 
if this plan does not go through, it will 
be only a matter of time until this na- 
tional historic landmark will be torn 
down. It is too large for a railroad sta- 
tion. It is perfect for a Visitors Center. 
And the $19.5 million estimate of the 
value is for land only. As the president of 
the Washington Terminal Co. pointed 
out, he is not putting any value what- 
soever on the building facility, because he 
feels the land is worth what he is asking 
the Government in the valuation. 

The point I want to make to the 
gentleman from Florida is the fact that 
this historical landmark—and it has 
been so designated by the National Park 
Service—will eventually be lost to the 
city and to the world if this plan does 
not go through. 

While I am on my feet, and if the 
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gentleman will yield further, I would 
like the Recorp to show that the gentle- 
man from Florida has rendered a yeo- 
man’s service in behalf of this project 
that we have before us. As the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Public Works and as a member of the 
Commission he attended all the Com- 
mission meetings, and I cannot praise 
him highly enough for the outstanding 
service he has performed. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman, 
but I believe the yeoman’s service was 
rendered by the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
ScHWENGEL], who served as chairman of 
one of the subcommittees. 

The gentleman’s answer to the ques- 
tion is the same as mine; that is, that no 
money was added to the valuation be- 
cause of the building. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I should like to ask the 
gentleman about the information that is 
to be given the people who visit the pro- 
posed Center. Who is going to say what 
kind of information will be given to 
them? There is so much false informa- 
tion going over all media of communica- 
tions now; how can we protect the public 
from the wrong kind of information? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman that this was of 
concern to me. I tried to evidence that 
concern in my opening remarks. I wanted 
to make certain—and that is why I in- 
sisted on a continuation of the Com- 
mission—that Congress would continue 
to have representatives on the Commis- 
sion with an oversight function, a con- 
stant oversight function in determining 
what facilities should be there and what 
information should be provided, to make 
certain that the legislative branch of the 
Government in its functions was properly 
represented. 

So, in addition to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the General Services Ad- 
ministration, there will be the Commis- 
sion, on which Congress will have sub- 
stantial membership. I can assure the 
gentlewoman that I, for one, will try to 
make certain, should I be on that Com- 
mission, there will be something of 
greater substance that we will have than 
we had at the World’s Fair and some 
other experiences. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Not only that, but the 
very core of information that is given— 
for instance, as I put in the Record this 
morning, there are pornographic records 
that are being heard everywhere today. 
There are so many things that have a 
nasty taste that give a very false impres- 
sion, contrary to what America really 
fundamentally is, that I should think it 
might be quite a dangerous thing unless 
the work the Commission has done it will 
continue to do. It would have to be 
really awfully effective, and they would 
have to be really awfully stern. I trust 
the gentleman will see, if this goes 
through, that such supervision and power 
to act really take place. 

Mr. CRAMER. In addition to the 
supervision of the Commission, the com- 
mittee will have a constant oversight 
function. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. They do not really do 
very well with radio and TV, so I ques- 
tion this. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman. The gentlewoman has 
expressed concern which I, myself, have 
expressed often. I am confident that the 
committee will prevent any such occur- 
rence. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Florida for 
yielding. 

I congratulate the great chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], 
and also my chairman on the Visitors 
Commission, of which the gentleman 
from Florida is also a member. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray] has done 
a splendid job. He has worked for weeks 
on this, and I am happy that we have 
gotten it to the floor at this time, and 
that we will be able to vote on it today. 

I know that once this Visitors Center 
is completed, I will be very happy to see 
my constituents, the people of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Illinois, come 
to Washington and enjoy that wonderful 
Visitors Center. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I assume 
that the gentleman recalls that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has been trying to find a 
parking lot in close proximity to the Su- 
preme Court Building. The Chief Justice 
says this is necessary because women em- 
ployees of the Court are not safe in 
leaving their offices, particularly in the 
winter season, after dark. The Supreme 
Court is in a much more favorable loca- 
tion from the standpoint of safety than 
the Union Station. 

Does the gentleman think that visitors 
coming to Washington will be properly 
protected if they are walking after dark— 
and I assume this parking lot will op- 
erate after daylight hours—in going into 
that area to get to their automobiles, or 
in going to the Capitol from that area? 

Mr. CRAMER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa I would contemplate 
that adequate police protection would be 
made available by both the Department 
of the Interior and the District of Colum- 
bia, each in their proper spheres. 

It is possible that consideration might 
be given to including this leased facility 
under the bill that recently passed and 
became law with respect to administra- 
tion of the Capitol itself. 

There is not any question but that ade- 
quate protection should be provided. I 
trust it will be. 

Many of the buildings in that area that 
are substandard, and the apartment 
houses, will be torn down, and the area 
is becoming more of a commercial area. 
In fact, a three- or four-block area to 
the west will be torn down, and most of 
the rest of the area will be rehabilitated. 
I would contemplate the situation would 
not be as serious as it has been in the 
past. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
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man would not think this Visitors Center 
would become a haven and sanctuary for 
“visitors” such as those who came to 
Washington not long ago and tried to 
take over the Pentagon. The gentleman 
would not think it would become a 
sanctuary for such visitors, would he? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if the bill I sponsored ever passes 
this House, the antiriot bill, there will not 
be any building in this country that will 
be a haven for such people. 

I hope that it will become law. 

I hope that the Capitol legislation re- 
cently passed, on antiriots and antidem- 
onstrations, also will be applicable to it 
some time in the future. 

Mr. GROSS. The committee did have 
quite a discussion and a difficult time 
deciding the site for this facility, accord- 
ing to the hearings. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. If we had gone to the 
Mall it would have been a $40 million 
immediate expenditure. For certain other 
locations the expenditure would have 
been far greater. 

This was the way to do the job close 
in proximity to the Capitol for the least 
amount of money, in my opinion. 

Mr. GROSS. If convinced it is needed 
at this time of staggering expenditures 
and debt. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am convinced that 
visitors to this Capitol are entitled to re- 
ceive services and information and park- 
ing facilities as taxpayers, constituents, 
and citizens of this great Nation. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GROVER. Is it not true that there 
was another independent study. which we 
did not request, calling for a very exten- 
sive facility, which was suggested to us, 
which would have cost $300 million in 
its inception? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. As a member of 
the Committee on Public Works, I en- 
thusiastically support this legislation to 
create the long overdue National Visitor's 
Center here on Capitol Hill. I believe the 
House is deeply in debt to the gentle- 
man in the well, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. CRAMER], and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gray], and also 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL], who has been working on 
this particular project for many years. 
The work of these three gentlemen, in 
particular, has been outstanding. 

I believe our committee has done an 
excellent job to come up with this com- 
prehensive recommendation, developing 
this proposal, and for shepherding it 
through the legislative process. I am 
pleased to have had a part in this effort. 

This type of facility has been desper- 
ately needed to handle the volume of 
tourists, vacationers, students, and con- 
ventioners that visit Washington to see 
its sights or to study its history. We have 
a definite obligation to make certain this 
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type of facility is available to assist these 
people so that they may obtain the great- 
est possible information during their 
brief visit here. 

There is so much to see and do in 
Washington that it is essential there be 
some one place a person might go to ob- 
tain information as to what is available 
for him. Enactment of this legislation 
will enable us to establish such a place 
and I trust the House will approve this 
measure overwhelmingly. 

One of the more gratifying factors 
about this legislative proposal is that the 
private sector will finance the very sub- 
stantial portion of the facilities required. 
I urge my colleagues to support this very 
constructive piece of legislation. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I should like to compliment the gentle- 
man for his explanation of the econom- 
ics involved and the general policy kept 
in mind during the study. 

With further reference to the type of 
information which might be given at the 
Center, I trust that it will be sufficiently 
controlled so that it will have historical 
significance instead of assuming any role 
of current propaganda, irrespective of 
the administration which might be in 
power. This should be an opportunity for 
the people to become aware of the Na- 
tion’s past while at the same time, of 
course, viewing their Government in op- 
eration. 

I want to express my approval of the 
statement by the gentleman in the well 
that the influence of this Commission 
will be continuing long after this legis- 
lation is enacted. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman. 

I say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mission which was established—which 
will continue, I hope—through its sub- 
stantial House and Senate membership, 
will make certain that proper informa- 
tion is made available, historical and 
otherwise. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I understand, in view 
of our terrible fiscal crisis today, this type 
of arrangement may be necessary, but 
I believe we should face the fact that 
if a private concern can make a profit 
out of this under the lease, in the long 
run it must cost the U.S. taxpayer more 
than it would if the Government had fi- 
nanced it from the beginning. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman be- 
lieves that this money would be spent 
without the Federal Government bor- 
rowing money and spending interest costs 
on it, the gentleman is not correct. We 
have to pay interest, too, and it is get- 
ting to be substantial. I believe it pretty 
well balances out. 

Mr. JOELSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I understand that the Gov- 
ernment has to pay interest, but I also 
understand that this private company, 
although it may be very patriotic, is in 
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this for a profit. The Government will 
pay more than if we finance it ourselves. 

I understand that the fiscal pressures 
are such that we must do it, but I be- 
lieve the Recorp should make it clear 
that in the long run it will cost us more 
than if we had constructed this Center 
with taxpayers’ funds from the very be- 
ginning. 

Mr. CRAMER. I realize that the gen- 
tleman probably would like to have a $40 
million or $60 million immediate Federal 
expenditure authorization for this, as is 
the gentleman's customary approach to 
these problems, but I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. If the gentleman will 


‘yield, to straighten out the Recorp, I did 


not say I wanted that. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is worried 
about the money that we do not have to 
go into this project. We have been bor- 
rowing money we do not have for many, 
many years now. 

The gentleman does not seem to worry 
too much about that, I might say. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Florida is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. A moment 
ago it was stated that this was based on 
the free enterprise system and the Fed- 
eral Government did not have any part 
in connection with it. Was that your 
statement, or that it was considered that 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Administrator of GSA are the ones that 
enter into these on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in this case? Is that correct? 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And in that 
they are authorized to enter into a lease 
of this property in question. After they 
lease it, then does the Federal Govern- 
ment operate it, or does free enterprise 
operate it? 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman had 
been here earlier, he would have heard 
my explanation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will operate it and will receive 
income from the parking and the con- 
cessions. Free enterprise will put up the 
risk capital and lease it to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further at that point? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am sorry, but there 
are a number of other Members who 
want to be heard on this legislation. I 
think I should yield the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose it is not news to the Members 
of the House that we Americans have 
an almost universal reputation for 
bragging about ourselves and our great 
country. Most of us have visited other 
countries and I am sure we have all 
heard this old charge. It does not bother 
me and I do not imagine it causes 
much pain for other Americans who 
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have heard the same accusation. The 
plain fact is that we have a lot to brag 
about. 

Even so, every nation, no matter how 
effective and brilliant, has some cul- 
tural lag and is guilty of some grave 
oversight. We are no different. One of 
ours is that Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital City, is probably a leader in the 
indifferent and cold treatment it affords 
to its visitors. I hope that I am not giv- 
ing our friends abroad some ammuni- 
tion to fire at us by saying this. 

It is lamentably true, however, that 
for over a hundred years, we have 
treated not only foreign visitors and 
tourists to Washington, but our own 
citizens, with something approaching 
indifference. We ought to be treating 
them with our warmest hospitality. 

We have at least 5 million visitors to 
Washington every year, and the number 
grows every year. They come here to see 
the sights and sounds of our metropolitan 
area, a living museum of our own his- 
tory from colonial times to now. We 
surely want more and more to come 
here. Only the most insensitive can 
leave here without having national 
pride and old-fashioned patriotism 
strengthened. We all want that happy 
result, and we are also not adverse to 
having their substantial contribution to 
the local economy. The tourist business 
here is the leading industry. 

By passing this well-written and well- 
thought-out National Visitors Center 
bill, we are offered several splendid op- 
portunities. One is to correct a grevious 
oversight that dates back to post-civil 
War times and has grown worse year 
by year. We can make a genuine, last- 
ing contribution to our national cul- 
ture, to patriotism, to educational, his- 
torical, and political development, we 
can help make Washington just what it 
should be. 

But also we are being offered a gen- 
uine bargain here and it would be folly 
to spurn it. This needed and long- 
awaited Visitors’ Center will come about 
without cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment and almost guarantees a con- 
tinuing profit. What it can do for the 
local economy can hardly be calculated 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, there is every valid 
and sound reason why we should pass 
this legislation by a thumping majority. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the chairman of the study 
committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works concerned with this matter, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. My 
friends, he has been a fine negotiator, he 
has been a tough negotiator, and he has 
represented the interests of our Govern- 
ment in his project always excellently as 
he dealt on this question with the busi- 
ness interests and he led with acumen as 
we considered the proposition which is 
now before you. As you already know, he 
is a knowledgeable leader, the most 
knowledgeable of our group in this field, 
and has presented his case superbly. 
Throughout this entire consideration 
both as a member of the special sub- 
committee which dealt with this subject 
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and as a member of the regular Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, he proved to be 
a superb leader. Therefore, I want to join 
all of those who paid such high tribute to 
him and say to him in the future Amer- 
ica will be thankful for the great and 
fine leadership you have given to this 
great project. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I certainly would not let 
this occasion pass without telling the 
membership and stating for the Recorp 
that the gentleman from Iowa, who is 
now in the well, had the idea of a National 
Visitor Center many years ago. He was 
persistent in his views not only before 
our committee but with other Members 
of Congress and the Commission. He 
along with the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer] and others have been of 
tremendous value both to the Commis- 
sion in its long study and to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works in its delibera- 
tions on this proposal. I want to join 
others in commending him for his out- 
standing work and thank him for the 
kind remarks he made about me. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois very much for those 
kind remarks. 

Mr, Chairman and my friends, what 
we are doing here is recognizing a great 
need. I have sensed this because I have 
a feel for the history of this Nation. I 
speak also as president of the U.S. Capi- 
tol Historical Society, which is a very 
young organization but already a very 
successful one which in its own way has 
made a contribution to history, With this 
help and this kind of encouragement we 
will be able to make a greater contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of our 
heritage. The historical society which I 
head made a small sum of money from 
the sale of our book which is dedicated 
to the further evaluation and writing of 
history in cooperation with the projects 
which will have for their purpose the 
better understanding of history. We have 
dedicated a substantial amount of money 
already to engage talent and to help to 
produce a film to be shown in the film 
center when it is shown in the National 
Visitor Center. And, one also to be avail- 
able to the classroom teachers as they 
attempt to teach history and, especially 
for those who prepare the students for a 
visit to Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a great 
American historian who said—and I 
paraphrase for brevity: 

Whenever a nation or a people forget their 
hard beginnings, they are beginning to de- 
cay. 

Mr. Chairman, there are evidences of 
decay in America. One positive way to 
deal with this is this proposition which 
we are presenting to the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I join with those 
who have supported this project and lend 
my enthusiastic support to this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me some 
prepared remarks that deal with specific 
areas that we are going to influence and 
help with when this project comes into 
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being and as we develop a plan for the 
people to better understand what they 
see here when they come to the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I served as chairman of 
the Subcommittee for Information and 
Interpretive Program. 

The work of the subcommittee and the 
committee was to agree upon a state- 
ment of objectives to be achieved by 
means of services offered through visitor 
facilities. To assist the visitor in meeting 
his own objectives in visiting the Nation’s 
Capital is the major purpose of these fa- 
cilities. 

In addition to this major purpose, the 
following objectives were agreed upon: 

First, to assist the visitor to acquire a 
better understanding of the heritage of 
the Nation, through visits to the monu- 
ments, Museums, churches, homes, parks, 
and public buildings. 

Second, to provide the visitor with a 
clearer overall understanding of the Fed- 
eral Government; to help him relate the 
information acquired in visiting the 
many places of government. 

Third, to assist student groups to 
achieve their education objectives in vis- 
iting Washington; these groups deserve 
special attention for they are highly mo- 
tivated, impressionable, and are forming 
lifelong understandings and attitudes 
about their Government. 

Fourth, to inspire the visitor to a 
greater appreciation of his Government, 
its age, strength, and flexibility; Federal 
employees—many people are performing 
the jobs necessary in government and 
such jobs offer worthwhile and satisfying 
careers; his own importance as a citi- 
zen—the foundation and strength of all 
government is the individual; sound 
government requires a well-informed 
citizenry—self-disciplined, fully respon- 
sible, and concerned about the welfare 
of all. 

Fifth, to provide the visitor with an 
understanding of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Nation’s Capital, a city 
founded and designed to be the seat of 
government; the several plans and some 
of the problems of the “living” city. 

In other words, we see these visitor fa- 
cilities as a means to an end for the visi- 
tor and not as destination points or as 
additional attractions. However, the suc- 
cess of these facilities will depend upon 
the implementation of a program of in- 
formation and orientation that gains suf- 
ficient repute to attract the visitor for 
the services offered. 

The subcommittee and the committee 
has dealt specifically with the informa- 
tion and interpretive programs to be in- 
corporated into the National Visitor Cen- 
ter. Our recommendations are proposed 
in the following categories: 

I. Information and orientation. 

II. Special services. 

III. Highway information stations. 

IV. Specialized orientation centers. 

I. Information and orientation— 

This type of general information and 
orientation was needed in 1965 by 10,- 
000,000 visitors. Visitation in the city 
should exceed 18,000,000 by 1976 and 
over 22,000,000 by 1985. This means that 
on a peak day in 1965 there were ap- 
proximately 80,000 visitors in Washing- 
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ton, and on a peak day in 1976, there may 
be as many as 150,000 visitors. A suitable 
program providing general information 
and orientation for these visitors is 
needed to help each achieve his pur- 
poses in visiting Washington and to 
eliminate visitor confusion and loss of 
valuable time. 

A. General visitors— 

First, information receptionists: As- 
sistance should be provided the visitor 
in planning how he shall use his time. 
Of the many opportunities, which shall 
he select? How long will each take? In 
what sequence should he proceed? What 
buildings or events are available in the 
evening? Where is each place located? 
How shall he get from place to place? 
Walk? Ride the shuttle? These kinds of 
questions can best be handled by means 
of personal services. 

Second, exhibits: Visual materials of 
all types should be used to indicate the 
many places of interest in central and 
greater Washington, the nature of each 
place, its location, hours of operation, 
and how to get to it. 

Exhibits should be utilized to illustrate 
the several plans for the development of 
Washington, projects currently under de- 
velopment, and some of the problems and 
accomplishments of the “living” city. 
Exhibit space should be made available 
for timely subjects of general interest 
such as events associated with the bi- 
centennial of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

If exhibit space is available, we feel 
that visitors would derive a sense of fa- 
miliarity from seeing a display area in 
which their State would be featured. Ma- 
terial and pictures of each State could be 
shown. As well as instilling a feeling of 
pride in the State, it would also serve to 
attract business and tourism. 

Third, theater programs: A close 
study of this problem revealed that at 
least two types of programs will be re- 
quired; the first, an orientation program 
showing the places to visit; the second, 
a longer, inspirational film designed to 
impress the visitor with the individual 
contributions and sacrifices that have 
combined to shape this Nation. 

The subcommittee strongly recom- 
mends an orientation program such as 
the three-screen slide presentation Wel- 
come to Washington,“ produced by the 
National Park Service. The requirement 
is for an excellent fast-paced and flexi- 
ble means of informing the visitor of the 
attractions in Washington and persuad- 
ing him to spend his time intelligently 
and with regard for his particular in- 
terests. 

The inspirational film presents more 
of a problem, since the scope and breadth 
of the history and guiding forces dealing 
with Washington are of tremendous 
range. Further, this film will, or must, 
provide “the occasion” for virtually all to 
visit the Center. 

The U.S. Capitol Historical Society is 
currently arranging to produce such a 
film, and is seeking the advice of this sub- 
committee as well as a number of other 
sources. The film will be made available, 
of course, to the National Visitor Center, 
and it is envisioned that the impact of 
this film will drive home to the visitor a 
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sense of involvement and pride in his 
Government and his Capital. The U.S. 
Capitol Historical Society might wish to 
feature the film at the Capitol, should 
visitor facilities be made available there. 

At least four theaters should be con- 
structed, as we feel it will be advan- 
tageous to have the showing of the films 
beginning at short intervals to prevent 
long waiting periods and large masses 
of people emerging simultaneously. Upon 
advance notice, a theater could be made 
available for special showings to student 
groups or any large specialized audience. 
Special programs could be scheduled each 
evening—films, lectures, demonstrations, 
music or limited dramatic productions. 

The size and number of theaters will, 
of course, be dependent upon the size of 
the audience to be served each hour, the 
length of the theater programs, and the 
space available at the Center. If the 
Union Station is to be the first center 
developed, theater seating capacity of 
approximately 2,000 should be planned. 
This would provide an hourly capacity of 
4,000 for a theater program presented 
twice each hour. The daily maximum ca- 
pacity would be approximately 30,000, 
a significant portion of the present daily 
audience or the expected audience ar- 
riving by commercial carrier in 1976 on 
peak days. 

Fourth, publications: The Nation’s 
Capital, more than any other place in 
America, has a responsibility to educate, 
inform, and stimulate its visitors to an 
understanding and knowledge of its 
functions and heritage. The sale and dis- 
tribution of publications explaining these 
achievements will serve to provide the 
visitor with the facts and pertinent in- 
formation, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that these publications be 
presented in an interesting and articulate 
manner. 

With this in mind, we recommend that 
the three factors in the compiling of any 
publication be considered with an eye to 
attracting and holding the interest of the 
tourist; the dialectic, or literary plat- 
form; the graphic aspect of color photog- 
raphy and reporting; and the carto- 
graphic, or the presentation of maps. 
The basic information about the city 
with brief narratives and descriptions 
should, of course, be free; but it is our 
intention to expand on this elementary 
approach with a wide variety of special- 
ized and detailed publications which may 
be sold at a nominal price. We further 
suggest that the publications already in 
existence be screened as to suitability 
and offered to the visitors along with any 
new pamphlets and books. 

Studies have been made which show 
that information handed to a visitor by 
a staff member will be read and studied 
more than one picked up from a display 
case, but necessity demands that both 
distribution outlets be established. We 
visualize a section of the center devoted 
to the presentation of publications, with 
personnel present to handle sales and to 
direct inquiries on specific subjects to 
the appropriate material. 

A need is indicated for similar facil- 
ities at the many points of interest 
around Washington, for example the 
U.S. Capitol, the Library of Congress, the 
Supreme Court Building, and other focal 
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points for the visitor. Each place could 
provide specialized material dealing with 
the specific location, a service that is 
sorely needed. 

Fifth, personal conveniences: Rest- 
rooms, drinking fountains, and lounges 
where one can rest should be provided 
at the Visitor Center. 

B. Special visitors and groups— 

First, student groups: It is recom- 
mended that a full-time staff be as- 
signed to coordinate and arrange itiner- 
aries for school groups. 

This staff would provide advance ma- 
terial to teachers and others in the form 
of publications, films, and other pertinent 
information so that the student would 
have a good idea of what he will see in 
Washington. 

The youth of the Nation are more re- 
ceptive to learning than any other group, 
and it is to this group that we must di- 
rect a large part of our resources and 
energies. 

Second, international visitors: A spe- 
cific area should be planned for interna- 
tional visitors and it should be staffed by 
multilingual personnel. Steps should be 
taken to maintain a staff of highly qual- 
ified personnel competent to speak the 
most frequently used languages. All ori- 
entation publications should be available 
in the most frequently used languages. 
The International Visitor Information 
Service here in Washington has already 
done a magnificent job meeting this need. 
Additionally, the U.S. Travel Service has 
indicated a willingness to assist with the 
implementation of these services, 

As it would be prohibitively expensive 
to provide informational and orienta- 
tional publications in every language, we 
recommend that prototype publications, 
in English, be made available to the re- 
maining embassies to be translated for 
their nationals if they wish. All theaters 
should be equipped with translation fa- 
cilities to assist international visitors in 
the most frequently requested languages. 

Third, special interest groups: Assist- 
ance should be available to help groups, 
or individuals, plan itineraries for specific 
purposes—gardens, art, architecture, his- 
toric furnishings, and other similar sub- 
jects. Specialized literature should be 
published to supplement the material 
which is currently available. 

Audiovisual materials available in 
many of these subject areas may pro- 
vide rich material for these groups and 
for evening programs. 

C. Staff space requirements: Offices, 
locker rooms, lounge, and restrooms must 
be provided for the operational staff. 
Adequate storage space must be provided 
for publications inventory, exhibit stor- 
age and other operational supplies and 
equipment. 

II. Special services 

A. Reservation facilities: A facility 
should be established in the Visitor Cen- 
ter enabling visitors to make reservations 
for overnight lodging, meals and perhaps 
some type of entertainment (tickets for 
plays, concerts and similar activities). 
This service should be provided by the 
commercial interest served and should 
meet standards of operation set by the 
management of the Visitor Center. 

B. Commercial tours: Space should 
be provided for the licensed commercial 
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tour companies and the licensed guides 
operating in Washington to make their 
services known and available to the 
visitors. 

C. Travelers Aid Society —The Travel- 
ers Aid Society in Washington has re- 
quested that space be provided to es- 
tablish a travelers aid station in the Cen- 
ter. This proposal has met with the full 
approval of the subcommittee, as we 
think such a service worthwhile and, in- 
deed, mandatory. 

D. United Service Organization —The 
USO facilities at Union Station presently 
attract thousands of military personnel 
each year. If a Visitor Center should be 
established at Union Station, the USO 
should remain as a supplemental visitor 
center service. 

III. Highway information stations 

We recommend the construction of 
small information stations along the five 
or six principal highways entering Wash- 
ington just beyond the Beltway. Here the 
visitor may receive needed assistance as 
he nears his destination. Desirable lo- 
cations would be at, or in settings similar 
to, the rest stops located along the inter- 
state highways. Highway signs should 
note the location of the facility and its 
operation by an agency such as the Na- 
tional Park Service—not a commercial 
service. There should be deceleration 
lanes into, and acceleration lanes from, 
the stations. A nominal amount of park- 
ing space will be required, 15 to 20. Ex- 
periments have shown the need for only 
a brief stop for the needed information. 

The amount of enclosed space in the 
station need not be large but should be 
designed for operation any time during 
the year. At the outset such stations 
should be staffed approximately 5 
months each year—spring and summer— 
and operated as self-service stations dur- 
ing the remaining months. The stations 
could be staffed weekends or holidays 
when necessary. 

This would be the first step in separat- 
ing the visitor from his car. Here the 
overnight visitor could be directed to his 
accommodations and encouraged to leave 
his car there and to use public transpor- 
tation to reach the central area and the 
interpretive shuttle service. The 1-day 
visitor could be directed to central or 
fringe parking, according to available 
space, with an explanation of how to get 
about the city without using a private 
automobile. 

For the visitor desiring overnight ac- 
commodations, direct telephone connec- 
tion with a commercial reservation serv- 
ice should be provided. Ease in locating 
suitable lodging is an important factor 
in increasing the percentage of visitors 
staying overnight. 

IV. Specialized orientation centers— 

We recognize the need for such facili- 
ties and note their complimentary rela- 
tion to the National Visitor Center facili- 
ties and services. Three such centers are 
currently under discussion; at the Capi- 
tol, at Arlington National Cemetery, and 
at the National Aquarium. 

Valuable service can be offered the 
visitor at each site. For example, such a 
facility at the Capitol can offer informa- 
tion in depth on the legislative branch of 
Government; the organization of the 
current Congress, current matters under 
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consideration, an explanation of how a 
bill becomes a law, and a historical per- 
spective. Here, Senators and Represent- 
atives could meet and address small or 
large groups. Special public presenta- 
tions and briefings could be offered. All 
tours of the Capitol might begin here. 
Space would be needed for exhibits, small 
meetings, and audiovisual presentations. 

The Members of Congress have an 
acute need for such a facility. This need 
is sufficiently great as to preclude any 
other significant use of the space, except 
the possible distribution of general liter- 
ature on what to see and do in Washing- 
ton. Approximately 17,000,000 people 
visited the Capitol in 1965. 

DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT PHASE 


The general physical layout of the 
Center will have to be planned by archi- 
tects and other specialists, following the 
Study Commission’s recommendations. 

It is our recommendation that this 
subcommittee, or a comparable body, be 
of a continuing nature to work with the 
architects in the development of the 
above plans. Further, as the Center pro- 
gresses toward completion, and even 
after it is functioning, such a body could 
act in an advisory manner recommend- 
ing guidelines and policies to the admin- 
istering agency. 

The members of this subcommittee: 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, chair- 
man; Senator ALAN BIBLE, alternate, Mr. 
Roy Whitacre; Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
alternate, Mr. Fred Madison; Senator 
Hud Scorr, alternate Mr. Martin Ham- 
burger; Senator Strom THURMOND, al- 
ternate, Miss Dee Workman; Rev. Walter 
Fauntroy; Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, alternate 
Mr. Charles Blitzer; Mr. John W. Har- 
bour, Jr., coordinator. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the fine 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa, a 
gentleman who has such a great insight 
into the history of our Nation’s Capital 
and, indeed, the history of our Nation 
itself. Further, the gentleman from Iowa 
has done a great service in this area to 
make available the history of the Capital 
and the Nation known throughout the 
land to so many of our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like today to 
express my strong endorsement of H.R. 
12603 which provides a National Visitors 
Center for the District of Columbia. Such 
a center would make an important cul- 
tural and educational contribution to 
the Nation. The need for such a center 
is great and therefore I urge prompt pas- 
sage of this legislation. Such a center 
would serve the masses of tourists that 
flock into the Nation’s Capital daily. 
More than 80 percent of the area tour- 
ists arrive here in unorganized groups 
without a schedule and with little hope 
of securing reliable guidance. It is these 
visitors for whom the Center will furnish 
such valuable assistance. The National 
Capital which offers so many great at- 
tractions to its citizens as well as to world 
travelers can and should provide appro- 
priate direction to and interpretation of 
the historic and cultural points of the 
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area in a manner of dignity and reli- 
ability worthy of the name of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Our guests will understand better the 
fabric of history and government which 
they observe. With a warm reception, 
they will wish to stay longer or to return 
again. There are many attractions in my 
neighboring State of Maryland and in 
Virginia and West Virginia which are as 
much a part of visits to the Washington 
area as are the Capital landmarks them- 
selves. The great natural beauty found 
at Great Falls and the C. & O. Canal 
with its panorama of history provide 
much pleasure for many of our visitors. 
Virginia’s Williamsburg, Stratford, and 
Fredericksburg; and Maryland’s Annap- 
olis and Fort McHenry; and Harpers 
Ferry in West Virginia should all be in- 
cluded as part of the documented tourist 
information which will be featured at 
the visitors center. 

The historic attractions of the sur- 
rounding States, which form the cradle 
of democracy, and their fine restaurants 
and lodging facilities, will only increase 
the enjoyment and extend the stay of all 
visitors. 

This opportunity for the updated uti- 
lization of the refurbished Union Station, 
so long a part of the Capital Plaza and 
its plan, is a logical and practical devel- 
opment because of its central location 
for transit and rail facilities, freeway 
accessibility, and the frequency of bus 
service. These facilities, the planned 
4,000 parking spaces, and the related 
planning will provide the area with a 
system of sensible traffic patterns for 
tourists. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this legisla- 
tion, which has the support of a special 
21-member Commission established by 
the Congress last year to study such a 
center, should be passed by the House 
today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa for yielding. However, I do 
have a question to put to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

I am not sure that it has been cov- 
ered, but for the purposes of legislative 
history, as I understand the lease, it 
would be $3 million a year; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. It would also 
cost a certain amount for personnel to 
operate and maintain this center. There 
would be insurance costs and there 
would also be costs for police protection, 
costs for utilities, and so forth. 

Does the gentleman from Iowa have 
the facts and figures to indicate just 
what amount we are talking about? For 
instance, what would be the net cost per 
year to the Federal Government? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We have those fig- 
ures, but I do not have them right here 
at my fingertips. I am sure that the 
chairman of the subcommittee has them. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. GRAY. The best estimate which 
we have on operating the parking fa- 
cilities, all of the orientation centers, and 
everything in the entire complex, would 
be between $1 million and $1.5 million 
a year. If we have to pay the maximum 
of $3 million—we hope that as a result 
of the negotiations it will be less than $3 
million a year—but if we have to pay 
the full maximum, the total package will 
be between $4 million and $4.5 million 
for the entire facility. However, we re- 
ceive all of the revenues, and as I pointed 
out earlier, this could run up into the 
millions of dollars. 

However, the answer is, from $1 mil- 
lion to $1.5 million per year to operate 
this entire facility, including the movies 
and other things which we propose to 
offer the public free of charge. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, in 
other words we are saying that there is 
no net cost to the Federal Government 
for this project? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
net cost in the way of capital expendi- 
tures. There will not be any operating 
costs until that entire complex is fin- 
ished and ready to be used for public 
use 


In other words, the day upon which 
we start paying rent, we start recouping 
revenues. It is our fervent and sincere 
hope that the revenues will be sufficient 
to pay all of the costs of the operation 
of the facility. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is not one 
of capital improvements. It is a question 
of what this is going to cost the tax- 
payers of the country, in addition to 
the parking fees. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I just pointed out the fact 
that the entire package cannot exceed 
$4 million to $4.5 million a year. The 
revenues, certainly, from parking alone, 
should be around $2 million a year. If 
we just charge the sum of $1 for a 24- 
hour parking period for the car and all 
of its occupants, that would represent the 
cheapest parking rate which exists in 
the District of Columbia. 

Last year the Union Station brought 
in $385,000 from concessionaires with 
less than 5 percent of the traveling pub- 
lic going in there. So you can see we are 
actually being modest as to the poten- 
tial revenue we will have from the sale 
of food and other goods and services. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. And that money 
will be taken out of the money received 
from the parking facilities and the other 
income derived from the other facilities 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understandther e is a possible cost to the 
Federal Government of $4 million to 
$5 million a year over a period of 60 
years—the possibility of it? 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. There is only a 
possibility of that if the people stop 
coming to Washington, D.C., to visit, and 
I do not believe there is any possibility 
of that. And with these kinds of facilities 
available, the possibilities are that more 
people will come. In fact, all of our re- 
ports indicate that the trend in visiting 
Washington is up. And, as I say, as we 
make these facilities available and make 
it easier for people to visit here in com- 
fort, then there will be even more people 
coming, so naturally the income from 
these facilities will be up. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am sure the 
gentleman from Iowa did not mean 60 
years, but he meant 20 years. The gen- 
tleman said 60 years, but it is a 20-year 
lease. 

I also want to point out that if the visi- 
tors do not fill these parking facilities, we 
certainly can fill the facilities with Gov- 
ernment workers who now are crying for 
places to park. So there will be no prob- 
lem on this parking facility paying off. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am sure that is 
true, and is it not also true that we might 
even need to extend these parking facil- 
ities so as to make room for several thou- 
sand more cars, and that will be deter- 
mined on the number of visitors as this 
thing moves along? 

Mr. GRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS, I am sure the gentleman 
is aware of what happened with respect 
to the District of Columbia Stadium; is 
he not? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I certainly am. 

Mr. GROSS. That also was not going to 
cost the taxpayers of the rest of the Na- 
tion any money. Congress was assured 
there would not be a dollar contributed 
by all the taxpayers to the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium, but they are now help- 
ing pay interest on the bonds, and not 
one dollar of the principal of $20 million 
has ever been paid off. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have a suggestion 
on that, but first I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the argu- 
ment three or four times today, and I 
would like to lay it to rest once and for 
all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will yield 
further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. Chairman, we all know 
that the stadium is used principally for 
activities involving sports, such as base- 
ball and football, and we also know that 
we have crowds of only 2,000 or 3,000 to 
30,000 people attending some of those 
games, and, also, they may go only once 
a month. So that there is no comparison 
between the 15 million persons who 
visited Washington last year and the 
number of people who may have attended 
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games at the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium. I believe that is a wholly unfair 
comparison, and I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa would not expect to make 
such a comparison between the number 
of visitors to Washington every day, and 
the number of people who go out here to 
the District of Columbia Stadium to see 
a game possibly once every month. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing unfair 
about the truth, either. When the District 
of Columbia Stadium came to the House 
we were assured that it would not cost 
the Nation’s taxpayers any money. I wish 
we might have assurances from the gen- 
tlemen supporting this deal that it will 
not become a burden on the taxpayers 
across the country. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield further to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. First of all, the gentleman 
who guided the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium bill was the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas who is now a Federal 
judge, Mr. Harris, and I am sure that he 
obtained his information from seemingly 
reliable sources. 

I am also aware that the District of 
Columbia Stadium was about a $35 mil- 
lion capital improvement project. That is 
a sizable investment. There is absolutely 
no comparison at all between the District 
of Columbia Stadium program and this 
program. As the gentleman knows, $35 
million worth of bonds is a big project to 
amortize. We are not talking about $35 
million, we are talking about zero ex- 
penditures on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
few questions for information only. 

The first question is who determines 
the fair cash market value of the prop- 
erty involved? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We will follow the 
same rules and regulations that the 
General Services Administration has 
provided through the years in obtaining 
that figure. 

Mr. HALL, That has not always been 
exemplary. 

But then who determines the fair 
rental value as set forth on page 5 of 
the report, the fair rental cost of the 
improved property after GSA has 
acquired or leased the property? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We had the rep- 
resentative of the GSA there and they 
gave assurances on that point based upon 
experience and examples that they indi- 
cated to us. 

Mr. HALL. I know of the distinguished 
gentleman’s interest in the Nation’s 
Capital and especially with reference to 
its historical value. 

Last August under suspension we 
voted down a visitor center involving the 
Botanical Gardens which later passed 
on a voice vote. Will the adoption of this 
proposal here today involving the Union 
Station lay to rest for the foreseeable 
future the involvement of the Botanical 
Gardens or the west side of the Capitol 
as an additional visitor center? 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, I am not sure 
it is going to relate at all to the Botanical 
Gardens project. That is a separate con- 
sideration so far as I know. We have no 
opinions, or we are not making any judg- 
ments on the west side or the west front 
development. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman does not 
mean to imply to the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union that in the foresee- 
able future we might also be asked to 
make a visitor center out of these other 
two areas by voting for this one today, 
does he? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds in order to answer the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri. 
He has asked a very important question. 

The Botanical Gardens was one of the 
early sites considered as a visitor center. 
This legislation would preempt any pos- 
Sibility of it being used for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, congratulations and 
commendations are indeed in order and 
I should like to add mine to those pre- 
viously expressed by my colleagues to the 
gentleman from Illinois for his fine pre- 
sentation and the excellent job that he 
and his commission and committee did 
in bringing this legislation before us. 

Certainly, when we consider the prob- 
lems of the war in Vietnam, of deficit 
financing, of unemployment and pov- 
erty, we cannot consider this as our No. 
1 problem. But it is certainly one of our 
most aggravating problems and it is 
getting worse all the time. It is going to 
continue to get worse unless we do some- 
thing about it. I think we can do some- 
thing about it by approving this legisla- 
tion here today. 

We cannot ignore the fact that this is 
the Nation’s Capital as well as the capi- 
tal of the world. 

The biggest business in this commu- 
nity, other than that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is the tourist business. As 
pointed out by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Gray], we have up to 15 mil- 
lion people visiting Washington every 
year and that number may go up as 
high as 24 million people by 1970 and up 
to 35 million people by 1980. 

The visitors to the Nation’s Capital 
come for different reasons than the rea- 
sons for which they visit other American 
cities. They do not come here for busi- 
ness reasons. They come to visit the heart 
of their Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a very 
interesting description of why people 
come to Washington, which is included 
in a letter I received from one of my 
constituents on a matter other than the 
proposed National Visitor Center. 

Here is what this person said: 

When Americans come here, they're not 
vacationing in just another city. New York 
and Chicago are more entertaining; Miami 
and Phoenix are more healthful; Los Angeles 
is more glamorous. 
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They come because this is the city that 
symbolizes the workability and the greatness 
of representative government. They come 
because this is the city whose streets have 
been walked by 36 Presidents. They come be- 
cause every sidewalk and every building 
rings with the names of greatness: La Fol- 
lette, Taft, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Marshall, 
Norris, and a hundred others. 

Washington visitors come to stand outside 
the gates of the Executive Mansion—and to 
wish its occupant well, even though they 
may have voted against him. And that is 
why they come: Not to visit a city, but to 
experience government. 


Mr. Chairman, we have spent millions 
of dollars in the construction of historic 
shrines and monuments. We have exer- 
cised great care regarding the architec- 
tural design of our buildings in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. We have had many com- 
missions and organizations seeking ways 
to protect the esthetic values of the Na- 
tion's Capital. But we have done very lit- 
tle to assure that these 15 to 20 million 
American citizens who visit Washington 
every year will fully enjoy these many 
benefits. We do not even provide them 
with adequate parking, not even suffi- 
cient parking for those people who wish 
to visit their Congressman. I think that 
is a national disgrace. 

Why not provide these millions of peo- 
ple with a center for orientation, partic- 
ularly around the Capitol area, and with 
eating places so they will not add con- 
gestion to the already congested and in- 
adequate eating places here in the Capi- 
tol Building? Certainly it is very little to 
ask in this year of our Lord, 1967, to pro- 
vide adequate comfort stations for visi- 
tors to the capital of the world. The leg- 
islation we have before us is a terrific 
answer to the tourist problem with which 
we are confronted, and I think it is amaz- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that legislation this 
far reaching can be enacted at a cost 
which is practically negligible. 

As has been pointed out, this proposal 
will pay its own way. And it will pay its 
own way, as we have said time and time 
again. The tourist business here in 
Washington is big business, and it should 
pay its own way. But if not—then so 
what? The Congress can well afford to 
provide a facility like this for 15 to 20 
million American people to visit Wash- 
ington. So I say let us get on with the 
job. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I just wish to take a min- 
ute to commend the gentleman for his 
foresight and the very tremendous 
speech he has made on this subject to- 
day. I thank the gentleman very much. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Florida has 20 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Illinois has 11 minutes remaining. 
The Chairman recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the National Visitors 
Center Commission, which studied for 
nearly a year the problems encountered 
by tourists in the Nation’s Capital, I com- 
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mend the gentleman from Illinois. for 
his efforts and sincerely encourage my 
colleagues here in the House to act favor- 
ably on our recommendation for a Na- 
tional Visitors Center. I trust that the 
other body will also give speedy consid- 
eration and approval. 

In recent years visitors have found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to find eat- 
ing places, a place to park and proper 
orientation—particularly in the Capitol 
Hill area. 

Enactment of this bill, providing, 
among other things, for use of Union 
Station as a Visitors Center, will go a long 
way toward solving these problems and 
of making the tourists’ stay here more 
enjoyable. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend my colleague from Illinois for his 
distinguished leadership on this bill, not 
only during the last few weeks, but also, 
over many months—indeed, during the 
several years which I have been in Con- 
gress. 

I do not know of a single piece of leg- 
islation that has had the benefit of more 
tender, loving care in its leadership than 
the measure that is before us. The 15 mil- 
lion people who come to Washington 
every year to renew their wellsprings 
of faith and love of their country will 
all be in the debt of the gentleman from 
Illinois, Congressman Gray. 

Later I shall offer an amendment 
which will emphasize the goal of excel- 
lence in architecture and design, which 
I have had the greatest of cooperation 
in drafting, both by Congressman Gray 
and his staff. At this time I would merely 
like to clarify the record on congressional 
intent by asking my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray] the fol- 
lowing question: Is it the congressional 
intent to provide outstanding architec- 
ture and design up to the standards of 
our foreign embassy construction pro- 
gram, and the splendid U.S. exhibits at 
the Brussels and Montreal Fairs? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Although this will be done 
by private capital, I am sure that they 
will consult with the authorities and that 
an outstanding firm will be selected to do 
this work. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Is it the intention of 
the Congress that the terms and con- 
ditions of agreements and leases entered 
into by the Secretary may insure selec- 
tion of an architect and design team of 
proven distinction, and to prescribe for 
the entire complex—that is, the Visitors’ 
Center and garage—competitive bid- 
ding for construction under Federal 
regulations? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, in the hear- 
ings I asked that question, and so did 
the gentleman from Florida, of the owner 
of the Washington terminal company, 
and he assured us that construction of 
this facility would be on competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Right. 
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While we all hope and expect 
that the project will enjoy substantial 
revenues when it is completed, is it the 
congressional intent that there will be 
strict regulation of all vendors by the 
Department of Interior Park Service, to 
prevent overcommercialism and exploi- 
tation of the Center, both inside and out, 
by large-scale commercial advertising 
and displays of the kind we now see at 
Union Station and some airports? 

Mr. GRAY. The answer is unequivo- 
cally “yes.” The Park Service will watch 
this very closely. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MACHEN]. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. Being a 
resident of the area all my life, I wish 
to compliment the members of this sub- 
committee on both sides of the aisle. 
This is something that has been long 
overdue. I certainly hope it will be passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
add my voice to the support that H.R. 
12603 is getting to provide the Nation’s 
Capital with first-class facilities for the 
millions of Americans who visit here 
annually. 

This legislation, which evolved over a 
period of time under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAY], 
is long overdue. For too many years mil- 
lions of Americans have been experienc- 
ing endless frustrations, delays, and in- 
conveniences from Capitol Hill to the 
Jefferson Memorial in their attempts to 
pay homage to our Nation’s Capital, to 
learn from the institutions here in Wash- 
ington and to be able to move within 
this city in a comfortable and efficient 
manner, For too many years the Capitol 
Grounds have looked like a bus terminal 
during the summer, a sight which is not 
pleasing to me, nor do I feel it to be 
pleasing to my colleagues. 

I believe that enactment of this legisla- 
tion would certainly relieve an enormous 
amount of congestion and eyesore not 
only from the Capitol Grounds but from 
many other places of particular beauty 
in Washington. I would hope that the 
National Visitor Center, to be located at 
what is now Union Station, in conjunc- 
tion with our airports, bus terminals, and 
highways, would become a funnel for the 
millions of Americans who visit Wash- 
ington the year round. It could bring 
some harmony and direction to their 
visits here and certainly, if it works the 
way we would hope it will, the National 
Visitor Center would be a boon to the 
engendering of good will among those 
who visit here by permitting them a more 
convenient and memorable stay. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 12603 and I wish to commend 
the Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
for its fine work on this legislation. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12603. 
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It is anticipated that 15 million tourists 
will visit our Nation’s Capital during 
1967—an average of more than 40,000 a 
day. 

They come—Americans and visitors 
from foreign countries alike—to gain in- 
spiration we have felt in viewing our 
country’s memorials to Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson; to see our Gov- 
ernment at work; to seek a better 
understanding of the meaning of the 
American dream, of what makes Amer- 
ica. And I think most experience what 
they seek; but along with it, they ex- 
perience a nightmare of frustrations: 
Where to park? Where to get a sandwich 
on Capitol Hill? How to make the most of 
their limited funds and time and still see 
all there is to see? Hardly a visitor to my 
office—and some days it seems that all 
40,000 of our Capital City’s visitors stop 
at my office—fails to utter these frustra- 
tions in one way or another. 

I do not blame them. For most, it is 
a once-in-a-lifetime event, a family af- 
fair planned months in advance, with a 
breathless countdown to the day of ar- 
riving here. They find a beautiful city, 
built to be the seat of our National Gov- 
ernment, and I suspect that many have 
contemplated, as have you and I, that the 
men who planned it and who have seen it 
grow during the past 18 decades must 
have had prophetic vision of the great- 
ness which was to come to these United 
States; but how sad that so few along 
the way had the foresight to envision the 
20th century invasion—which I highly 
recommend—of American families and 
visitors from afar intent upon seeing our 
Nation’s Capital. From almost my first 
day in Congress, it has been a source 
of embarrassment and a thorn in my 
side that we allow the enthusiasm of our 
guests to be dimmed and thwarted by 
what are sheer frustrations and not mere 
petty annoyances. 

I was heartened last year when Con- 
gress wisely enacted legislation creating 
a Commission to study the need for a 
National Capital Visitor’s Center. The 
findings of that study are embodied in 
the legislation being considered today. 
Enactment of this legislation will go 
a long way toward eliminating these 
frustrations and making a visit to Wash- 
ington the memorable experience it 
should be. 

With enactment of the National Visitor 
Center Act of 1967, the conveniently lo- 
cated Union Station will be converted by 
its owners, the Washington Terminal 
Co., into a  visitor’s center which 
will be leased to the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration and the 
Secretary of the Interior on behalf of the 
United States. The Center will contain 
needed restaurant facilities. It will con- 
tain movie theaters where our visitors 
will be able to view a documentary film 
that will assist them in planning to see 
the sights in an orderly, comfortable, all- 
inclusive fashion. 

The Washington Terminal Co. will 
provide 4,000 parking places. These, com- 
bined with a bus service from the Center 
to the Capitol and around the Mall, will 
solve the where-to-park dilemma of our 
visitors and relieve the traffic congestion 
that affects us all, be we visitors, resi- 
dents, or commuters. 
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The railroad terminal of Union Station 
will be replaced by the WTC with a rapid 
rail train station to be constructed under- 
neath the new garage. 

Thus we see this plan serving many 
worthwhile purposes: It will bring to our 
visitors the service they deserve, the wel- 
come feeling we want them to know. It 
will bring millions of dollars more in- 
come to our Capital City. It will reduce 
the amount of our Federal payment to 
the city. It will do all this and yet it 
will not add to the already strained 
budget of our Federal Government—no 
Federal funds are involved in the 819½ 
million estimated cost for the renova- 
tion of the Union Station and the con- 
struction of facilities in the Center, the 
4,000 parking space garage, and the new 
train and rapid rail station under the 
garage. The 819% million will be spent 
by the Washington Terminal Co., and 
the lease payment of $2.9 million the U.S. 
Government will make to the WTC will 
be recouped from parking fees and the 
sale of services and goods. 

I am convinced that H.R. 12603 is a 
necessary, sound, and realistic approach 
for meeting our responsibility to the mil- 
lions of people who we want to know the 
wonder and marvel of our Nation’s Capi- 
tal. I believe this Committee and the 
Congress will agree. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Chairman, each 
year, especially in the summer months, 
thousands upon thousands of visitors 
make the pilgrimage to the Nation’s 
Capital. They come from every State and 
nearly every country of the world. Al- 
though most Congressmen and Senators 
maintain a large supply of literature and 
maps to help these visitors find their way 
around the city and surrounding areas, 
it is impossible for our offices to perform 
tasks such as helping visitors to find a 
place to stay or to make arrangements 
for commercial tours or transportation. 

To a stranger in a large city, these 
and many other problems present them- 
selves, Most areas and cities which have 
great numbers of tourists arriving each 
day provide a visitor center where a wide 
variety of material and literature is 
available, as well as assistance with lodg- 
ing, travel, and tours. As anyone who has 
traveled to a city where such facilities 
are provided can tell, a single center for 
visitors is a great help to the weary and 
confused tourist. 

Washington, D.C., however, has no such 
public facility. Certainly if any city needs 
a visitor center it is Washington. 

There has been much discussion con- 
cerning a site to house such a service, 
but of all the proposals advanced, it is 
my feeling that Union Station provides 
the best location. In the first place, it is 
close to Capitol Hill, one of the main at- 
tractions for tourists. Second, if the 
tourist is driving in Washington, the 
Capitol Building provides a landmark 
by which the center may be readily 
found. Of course, the many visitors who 
arrive by rail will be right at the center 
as they step off the train. 

In addition to the location and its con- 
venience, the Union Station building 
itself is one of the finest in Washington. 
Its art work and architectural features 
are among the outstanding examples of 
its era in the city. It certainly provides 
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an impressive and appropriate welcome 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

I have introduced H.R. 12823 to estab- 
lish such a visitor center in Union Sta- 
tion. I was prompted to do this after 
talking with a number of my constituents 
who were in my office this summer. They 
pointed out to me the lack of facilities 
for tourists in Washington. Several of 
them compared Washington to nearby 
Williamsburg, where one of the finest 
visitor centers they had seen is located. 
They were surprised that Washington, a 
far larger and more confusing city to 
visit, was without such a center. 

I am hopeful that this legislation will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion by the House of Representatives, so 
that the National Visitor Center may be 
in operation by the beginning of the 
heavy tourist season next summer. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that the House 
will promptly and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove this bill before us to establish a 
National Visitor Center here in the Capi- 
tal of the United States of America. 

As one who has observed, through 
these several years, the enormous in- 
crease in the number of visitors coming 
here from my home district in Massa- 
chusetts, from all over the United States, 
and from all corners of the earth, I must 
emphatically say, without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever, that this Center is an 
essential facility for the convenience of 
and service to all visitors coming to this 
historic city and the only reflection we 
might have is why it was not established 
long ago. 

This city, is, in actuality, very close to 
being the capital of the world as well as 
the United States, and the great majority 
of all the visitors coming here have no 
real knowledge of what to see, where to 
go, or how to get there and, at the 
moment, there is no organized facility or 
program to provide them with this es- 
sential information. 

We vitally need, here, an orientation 
center much like what has been estab- 
lished in most other prominent cities of 
the Nation and the world where the visi- 
tor can make his first stop and obtain 
all the advice and material he must have 
in order to make his stay a memorable 
and enjoyable one, whether he is here 
for only a few hours, in connection with 
business, or whether he is here with his 
family to see and enjoy the historic 
sights and the scenic beauty of a capital 
city beyond compare. 

I consider it a basic obligation and 
duty of the Congress to respond to the 
guidance needs of our own citizens and 
international guests and visitors when 
they come to this magnificent Capital 
City. I should also like to emphasize, es- 
pecially in this turbulent economic ad- 
justment period, that the provisions of 
this bill will not require any Govern- 
ment expenditures until such time as the 
Visitor Center facilities are available 
for public use. Thus, the operating cost 
to the United States will begin at a time 
when revenue derived from the opera- 
tion of the Visitor Center will be avail- 
able to the Government to pay for such 
costs. It is authoritatively expected that 
the operation costs of the Center will 
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be very nearly equal, if not entirely equal, 
to the revenue derived from it. 

Mr. Chairman, from all the evidence 
and testimony revealed here this after- 
noon I think it is obvious that the ob- 
jectives of this bill are unquestionably 
in the national interest, and I hope the 
measure will be approved without further 
delay. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12603, the National 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1967. 

Washington is not only the Capital of 
the United States, but has become a world 
capital as well. An increasing number of 
visitors are coming here from all over the 
United States and from all over the earth 
for either business or pleasure. More than 
15 million visitors annually come to 
Washington. The estimate for 1970 is 
24 million and by 1980 it may reach 35 
million visitors. 

Visitors now coming to Washington 
find it very difficult to locate automobile 
parking spaces, eating facilities, and ob- 
tain proper guidance and orientation, 
particularly in the Capitol Hill area. 
This legislation will allow the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease Union Station as 
a National Visitors Center, with major 
parking accommodations. 

The tourists who come to their Nation’s 
Capital will be able to see and hear 
through movies a complete orientation 
about their Government in action, and 
how and when to see it. Traffic conges- 
tion on the streets of Washington will 
be relieved considerably by separating 
the visitor from his automobile and pro- 
viding tourists with bus service to the 
Capitol, Mall, and Monument areas. 

The National Visitors Center is needed 
and desirable because it will enable tour- 
ists to see more in whatever time they 
may be able to spend in Washington, and 
will provide a central place for informa- 
tion about the Capital City, places of 
interest to see and historical background. 
Moreover, it will provide a central start- 
ing point from which the visitor can get 
suitable guidance and directions. 

Mr. Chairman, Americans have a right 
to expect to see their Nation’s Capital 
with a fair amount of ease. They should 
be encouraged to visit the seat of their 
Federal Government. I am sure the estab- 
lishment of a National Visitors Center 
will provide this encouragement to come 
to Washington to gain a deeper apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of the past, and an 
insight into the present operations of the 
Government. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, improved 
facilities for the thousands of citizens 
who visit our Capital annually are im- 
portant, and I shall support this legisla- 
tion. Nevertherless, the ease with which 
this legislation is expected to pass is one 
more occasion for reflection on the state 
of our national priorities. 

T suppose there is a demonstrated need 
for a National Visitors Center. There is 
also a demonstrated need for a realistic 
budget for the District government, yet 
the House reduced the President’s re- 
quest by $86 million. 

The elegance of Washington’s public 
buildings and promenades is heightened 
by the contrast with the squalor of other 
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American cities and with the squalor of 

much of Washington itself. 

I understand the need for providing 
greater comfort to those Americans who 
visit their Capital, but I am also con- 
cerned that millions of Americans, who 
cannot afford a trip to Washington, have 
decent housing and decent education. 

Sixteen million dollars may not be an 
exorbitant sum, but $10 million seemed 
excessive when we were deciding the fate 
of the rent supplement program and the 
thousands of families who were to benefit. 

It is interesting to note how the Con- 
gress often views urgent social necessities 
as budgetary luxuries and luxuries such 
as a renovated Union Station as critical 
necessities. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, at this point 
in the Recorp, I insert a statement by 
Hon. J. J, Pickte concerning the Na- 
tional Visitors Center Act. Mr. PICKLE 
served on the National Visitors Center 
Study Commission and has long had an 
active interest in this subject: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN J. J. PICKLE IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1967 
Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, after many 

months of hard work, and after many pro- 
posals and counterproposals have been 
hashed over, I am glad to see that the House 
has before it today a good, comprehensive 
plan by which the visitors in our Nation’s 
capital will no longer be subjected to the 
kind of confusion and anxiety that has pre- 
vailed in the past. 

The National Visitors Center Facilities Act 
of 1967, H.R, 12603, at last proposes a sys- 
tem to take care of our visitors and, at the 
same time, to cut drastically the disruption 
caused on the surrounding government offices 
and businesses. 

With more than 15 million American and 
foreign visitors coming to Washington this 
year, and with that total to increase to 30 
million by 1980, I believe we can ignore the 
problem no longer. As a member of the Na- 
tional Visitors Center Study Commission, I 
met with my colleagues many times in the 
past year to review the problems. The plan 
set out in the National Visitors Center Fa- 
cilities Act is good both for the government 
and for the tourist, and I am glad to have 
sponsored a companion bill, H.R. 12693. 

The proposal calls for the present Union 
Station, which is located only a few blocks 
north of the Capitol, to be converted to a 
reception center where tourists can park, 
receive briefings, and see movies on the 
near-by tourist attractions, and on area 
hotels, restaurants, and other accommoda- 
tions. The new train station will adjoin the 
Visitors Center and scheduled helicopter 
service will be available from the roof of 
the parking garage which is to be con- 
structed. Five-minute local bus service is 
to be available to all points on the Mall, and 
for those who wish to see the major points 
of interest, the Visitors Center would provide 
a one-stop means of doing just that. 

On the question of the location of the cen- 
tral visitors center for the entire city, I per- 
sonally prefer a location between 14th Street 
and the Washington Monument, This was 
recommended by some of the prominent 
architectural firms, and it was a point I 
raised in my testimony on H.R. 12603 before 
the House Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. Still, I must be realistic, and 
in light of our current financial problems, I 
know that we cannot undertake to build an 
entirely new facility involving large sums 
of money. I still maintain, however, that a 
major facility is needed in the location I 
mentioned, since that area is in fact and in 
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truth the hub of tourists’ Washington. It is 
within easy walking distance not only of all 
major points along the Mall, but also of 
the White House, 

The Union Station proposal is the best 
possible alternative at this time. It will 
satisfy a need that has been growing steadily 
over the past years. Many times, I have visi- 
tors from my own district complain that the 
parking, traffic, and congestion is so bad 
around the Capitol and Mall that they were 
unable to see nearly all that is offered. I think 
this denial to our citizens is a disgrace, and 
I say we must act quickly, It is for this reason 
that I endorse the bill before us. 

As I have said, the Union Station proposal 
will be an aid to the tourist. But it is also 
good from the government’s point of view. 
The present owners of Union Station have 
agreed to make all improvements n 
to convert it to the proposed center, and the 
rents to be paid by the government will al- 
most entirely be recouped from parking fees, 
and sales and services provided in the center. 

Many people have worked hard on this 
project. But I believe a special word of com- 
mendation is due to some who have been 
particularly imaginative. Representative Ken 
Gray, the leader of the House delegation to 
the Study Commission, and the chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, has been especially effective in 
securing the consensus needed to secure the 
the endorsement of the Commission. Also, 
Representative Fred D. Schwengel served on 
the commission, and on the Subcommittee, 
pe: was another moving force behind the 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, 
and the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., 
are to be commended for their success in ob- 
taining agreement to the proposed lease on 
the renovated Union Station, on terms which 
are fair and workable both for the govern- 
ment and for the station owners. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my voice was one 
of the first raised on the Hill for better 
tourist facilities. When I first came to Con- 
gress, I was amazed and shocked at the in- 
adequate facilities offered in the Capitol 
Building itself, and I made several speeches 
to my colleagues and other groups on the 
deplorable situation. I would like to see some 
kind of visitors center in the Capitol Building 
itself, since it is the single largest attraction, 
and since it now offers virtually nothing in 
the way of restrooms, water fountains, and 
restaurants. 

Even if the bill before us is passed, I be- 
lieve the problems in the Capitol are the 
most urgent we face. With the Visitors Center 
well on its way, I would hope that this will 
be the next item for consideration, 


Mr, CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read by titles 
the substitute committee amendment as 
an original bill for purposes of amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1967”. 
TITLE I—NATIONAL VISITOR CENTER 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”), in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services (hereafter in 
this Act referred to as the Administrator“), 
is authorized to negotiate and enter into 
agreements and leases with The Washington 
Terminal Company, its successors or assigns 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
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“Company”), the owner of the property in 
the District of Columbia known as Union 
Station, for use of all or a part of such prop- 
erty for a national visitor center to be known 
as the National Visitor Center and a parking 
facility in connection therewith. 

Sec. 102. (a) The agreements and leases 
authorized by section 101 of this Act shall be 
subject to the following terms and condi- 
tions: 

(1) the Company shall agree to make such 
alterations of the Union Station Bullding as 
the Secretary determines necessary to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for visitors; 

(2) the lease of the Union Station Build- 

ing shall commence on a date to be mutu- 
ally agreed upon contingent upon when such 
facilities are available for public use, and 
shall not be for a term of more than twenty 
years; 
(3) the Company, in consultation with the 
Secretary, shall construct a parking facility, 
including necessary approaches and ramps, 
to accommodate as nearly as possible four 
thousand motor vehicles in the air space im- 
mediately northerly of the existing Union 
Station Building, and such facility shall, 
upon completion, be leased to the United 
States for a term not to exceed twenty 
years; 

(4) the Company shall, and it is hereby 
authorized to, construct a new railroad pas- 
senger station in the area beneath or adja- 
cent to the parking facility referred to in 
paragraph (3); 

(5) the United States shall have the op- 
tion to purchase all the property leased un- 
der this title for an amount not in excess 
of the fair market value of such property 
any time after the first year of the lease on 
one year’s written notice and on such terms 
and conditions including credit toward such 
purchase price of any portions of rentals 
paid by the United States as may be mutu- 
ally agreed upon; 

(6) rentals paid by the United States shall 
not exceed the fair rental value of the prop- 
erty as mutually determined by the Admin- 
istrator and the Lessor; 

(7) the aggregate annual cost to the 
United States of all leases entered into un- 
der this title shall not exceed $3,000,000; 

(8) the total cost of all alterations re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) and all construc- 
tion referred to in paragraph (3) shall not 
exceed $16,000,000, except that total cost of 
such alterations shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

(b) In addition to the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section, agreements and leases entered into 
under authority of this title shall include 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary and the Administrator jointly shall 
prescribe. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary shall administer 
any property leased under this title, or ac- 
quired, altered, or constructed under section 
18 of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, in 
accordance with those provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as 
amended and supplemented, applicable to 
the administration of the national park 
system. 

Sec. 104. On or before January 15, 1968, 
the Secretary shall report to Congress the 
results of a full and complete investigation 
and study of the problems of transporting 
visitors along the Mall and its vicinity in the 
District of Columbia, on the United States 
Capitol Grounds, and to and from the Na- 
tional Visitor Center, including but not um- 
ited to, types of transportation to be uti- 
lized, the operation of any such transporta- 
tion system, the feasibility of providing free 
transportation for visitors on all or any por- 
tion of such system, and proposed legislation 
to carry out his recommendations. 

Sec; 105. (a) The District of Columbia 
shall not, during the term of any lease en- 
tered into by the United States pursuant 
to this title, include in the assessed valua- 
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tion for tax purposes of the properties now 
owned by the Washington Terminal Com- 
pany in the District of Columbia any in- 
crease in valuation by reason of the agree- 
ments, leases or improvements made pursu- 
ant to thi stitle on behalf of the Federal 
Government. 

(b) In the case of any real property ac- 
quired or constructed by the Company in 
the District of Columbia, after the date of 
enactment of this Act, other than property 
leased to the United States under this title, 
including, but not limited, to the new rail- 
road passenger station to be constructed 
pursuant to section 102 (a) (4) of this title, 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize or require any reduction or exemp- 
tion from taxes applicable in the District of 
Columbia to such property. 

Sec. 106. (a) In connection with the con- 
struction of the parking facility to be con- 
structed pursuant to section 102(a)(3) of 
this title, the District of Columbia shall, 
upon the request of the Secretary, transfer 
to the Secretary any real property under its 
jurisdiction which may be necessary to pro- 
vide vehicular access to public roads and 
highways in the immediate area of such 
facility. 

(b) Any alteration in the existing traffic 
pattern in Union Station Plaza necessitated 
or made desirable by reason of such parking 
facility shall be made only after consulta- 
tion with the Architect of the Capitol. 

Sec. 107. (a) Notwithstanding the execu- 
tion of any agreement or lease pursuant to 
this title, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the National Visitor Facilities Advisory Com- 
mission established under title II of this 
Act, is directed (1) to make a continuing 
study of the needs of visitors to the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, including the 
necessity and desirability of different or ad- 
ditional visitor facilities, and of altering 
existing visitor facilities, and (2) to recom- 
mend that the Administrator acquire, alter, 
or construct such facilities in accordance 
with section 18 of the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit annually 
a report to Congress on the National Visitor 
Center authorized by this title and on all 
other visitor facilities authorized in accord- 
ance with this Act, including the amend- 
ments made by this Act. 

Sec. 108. All existing laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed to the extent to which 
they are so inconsistent, but to no further 
or other extent. 

Sec. 109. The first section of the Act ap- 
proved November 5, 1966 (Public Law 89- 
759) is amended by inserting and directed“ 
immediately following “authorized” and by 
amending paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

(1) select as the site of a permanent hell- 
port, the parking facility referred to in sec- 
tion 102(a) (3) of the National Visitor Center 
Facilities Act of 1967;”. 

Sec. 110. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 111. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by contrac- 
tors or subcontractors on the alterations 
referred to in section 102(a)(1), and the 
parking facility referred to in section 102 
(a) (8), of this title shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing for the 
same type of work on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, in accordance with the Act of March 
3, 1931, as amended, known as the Davis- 
Bacon Act (46 Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a—5). The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this section, the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C. 276c). 
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Mr. GRAY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of title I be dispensed 
with, that it be printed in the Recorp, 
and that the title be open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. GRAY 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer three 
technical amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Gray: On 
page 6, line 16, strike out “immediately 
northerly of” and insert in lieu thereof 
“northerly of and adjacent to“. 

On page 8, line 17, strike out “by the” 
and insert in lieu thereof “by The”. 

On page 8, line 20, strike out “thi stitle” 
and in lieu thereof “this title“. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, these are 
purely clarifying and technical amend- 
ments. The first amendment, that 
strikes out “immediately northerly of” 
and inserts in lieu thereof “northerly of 
and adjacent to” gives the Washington 
Terminal Co. authority to vacate the 
existing Union Station and go immedi- 
ately north of Union Station to construct 
a new one. We left that out, and this is 
merely a clarifying amendment. 

The second and third amendments are 
correcting misspellings and typo- 
graphical errors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments to be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHEUER 


Mr, SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHEUER: On 
page 6, line 6, strike out the semicolon and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “which facilities, including the park- 
ing facility under paragraph (3), shall be 
representative of the highest standards of 
excellence of design and function;“. 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the amendment is self-explanatory. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray] 
and his colleagues have helped me de- 
velop this language and I believe it is 
noncontroversial. 

Congress in the past several years has 
made a number of legislative statements 
emphasizing the high priority which we 
put on first-class architecture and design 
for federally assisted, projects. We have 
done that in respect to virtually every 
piece of school and college construction 
legislation passed by this House. 

There is virtually no piece of legis- 
lation we have handled before the House 
which will have the national impact on 
the millions of American people or on 
the multitude of visitors from overseas 
as will this Center. 

I am sure the House will feel this 
amendment appropriate. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. GRAY. Certainly the National 
Park Service in developing this plan 
wants to attain the highest standards of 
excellence of design and function of this 
new facility. 

We accept the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Could the gentleman 
indicate who shall determine these high 
standards—is it of excellence of design? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Excellence of design 
and function. 

Mr. CRAMER. Excellence of design 
and function. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate who shall determine what is that 
high standard of excellence of design 
and function? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I believe the Secretary 
will. Under the clear authority this bill 
gives him. 

Mr. CRAMER. I, for one, would not 
support a proposal that would result in 
building a Government momument type 
of building or improvements, which all of 
the Federal facilities are getting away 
from now, going more to a functional 
basis. The gentleman does not intend 
that objective, does he? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Absolutely not. To the 
contrary, the purpose of this amendment 
is to get away from the all too typical 
Government architecture, some of it 
right here on Captol Hill, which has been 
the subject of such widespread criticism 
for the lack of architectural and design 
excellence, lack of artistic and aesthetic 
amenities, lack of pleasing human scale 
which dignifies—and does not diminish 
the individual. 

I believe the Secretary will have the 
full power under the leases and various 
other documents to assure that there 
will be that kind of architecture and de- 
sign excellence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

I do this for the purpose of trying to 
get some clarification as to how this op- 
eration will take place. 

As I read page 6 of the bill, first the 
company, which is the terminal com- 
pany, shall enter into a contract, to 
make such alterations as the Secretary— 
which means the Secretary of the In- 
terior, I take it—shall determine neces- 
sary. That is point No. 1. 

After that is done, after they arrive at 
that conclusion, then they will enter into 
a lease with the Federal Government for 
Union Station, for a period not to exceed 
20 years. That is one phase of the opera- 
tion. 

The second phase that after they have 
consulted as to the construction of the 
automobile air space, so to speak, north 
of the present Union Station, which they 
set forth as a possible 4,000-motor vehi- 
cle place in which to store automobiles, 
after that is determined, then there will 
be a lease for a period of not to exceed 
20 years. 

Is that a correct interpretation of 
those two sections? 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. We broke it down into 
two leases mainly because the new park- 
ing facility will require the outlay of all 
new money by the railroads. The rail- 
roads own Union Station as it now 
exists. 

There will be two separate leases. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank the 
gentleman for the answer. 

Then, as I understand it, the two 
separate leases thus made cannot exceed 
in the aggregate $3 million a year for 20 
years. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If that is 
true and we have a responsible terminal 
agency here who own the Union Station, 
then why is it necessary for us to place 
in section 102(a), subsection (8), of title 
I of this legislation, a limitation on the 
cost of the authorization? It says here, 
on page 7, line 13: 

The total cost of all alterations referred to 
in paragraph (1) and all construction re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3) shall not exceed 
$16,000,000, except that total cost of such 
alterations shall not exceed $5,000,000. 


To me that means $21 million. If we 
have free enterprise moving in here, as 
the gentleman from Florida says is what 
is happening, then why do we place a 
limitation of $21 million in here on this 
alteration and the construction? If you 
do, are you then to take the valuation in 
determining what is a fair rental price 
less the $3 million authorized each year? 
How are you or the Secretary of the In- 
terior who enters into the fair rental 
value going to equate this, and how is he 
going to consider this construction cost 
of $21 million? How is he going to con- 
sider all of the value of the present land 
in connection therewith? 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. First of all, the gentleman 
has misread the bills. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, wait 
a minute. I beg your pardon. I did not 
misread the bill, because what I have 
read to ou 

Mr. GRAY. Let me explain. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Just a mo- 
ment. What I have read to you about the 
$16 million and the $5 million appears on 
page 7 of the bill, starting on line 13, 
section 102(a), subsection (8) thereof. 
What I read to you I think is clear in its 
implication that the total cost of the 
alterations referred to in paragraph (1) 
dealing with Union Station and all con- 
struction referred to in paragraph (3) 
shall not exceed $16 million. Does the 
gentleman say it is limited to $16 million? 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? I can explain it very briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr, GRAY. $5 million is the maximum 
that can be spent under title I on the 
existing Union Station for alterations. 
Under this second lease, $11 million is 
the maximum that can be spent for 
parking. What we did is put a maximum 
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on the two leases of $16 million so that 
we can allow commingling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. GRAY. When we go out for bids, 
if the bids on the improvements are only 
$4 million, it means we can throw the 
additional $1 million into the parking 
facility and get that many more parking 
spaces. So we allowed the commingling 
of the $5 million and the $11 million here, 
which is the $16 million total figure 
that the gentleman refers to. It is not 
in addition to the $5 million, but it in- 
cludes the $5 million. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, 
would the gentleman tell me this: If that 
is the true explanation of what he has to 
say, would you have any objection to 
an amendment which would strike the 
comma after the $16 million and add a 
period and say “Except” and strike the 
balance of line 15 and all of line 16? 
Then you come within the $16 million. 
What you do here is say the total cost of 
all alterations as referred to in para- 
graph (1) and all construction referred 
to in paragraph (3) shall not exceed $16 
million. If that is what you mean 

Mr. GRAY. That is what we mean. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then why 
not strike the balance of it? 

Mr. GRAY. Would the gentleman from 
Colorado read the balance of that para- 
graph to which he has objection? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man from Illinois has explained the fact 
that it is $16 million and that you have 
no intention of any further expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. GRAY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But you say 
in paragraph 1 and in paragraph 3, 
“Shall not exceed $16 million.” 

All right, if that is what you mean, 
then the balance of that language, “Ex- 
cept that the total cost of such altera- 
tions shall not exceed $5 million,” is 
surplus, because you can use it back 
and forth as the gentleman talks about. 

So, let us just strike the figure of $5 
million. 

Prior to the time that the lease is 
finally consummated will the Congress 
or any committee of the Congress have 
an opportunity to look at it again? 

Mr. GRAY. We establish in title IT of 
this act a 22-member Commission. We 
had 21 members before. We added a 
member from the District of Columbia 
government, thereby making it a 22- 
member Commission. They will work 
with the Secretary, not only now, but 
during the negotiations and after the 
construction and during the actual op- 
eration of the Center. Out of the 22- 
member Commission we have 12 mem- 
bers from the Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But the 
Congress itself will not have an oppor- 
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tunity to pass upon the fair value that 
the Secretary may determine as com- 
pared with the rental value each year? 

Mr. GRAY. We are giving that author- 
ity to the General Services Administra- 
tion and to the Secretary, similar 
authority is given with reference to the 
construction and operation of other pub- 
lic buildings. Once Congress authorizes 
them, we depend upon the GSA and the 
various governmental agencies to work 
together to see that our interests are 
protected. This is exactly the same way 
we operate with reference to all of our 
public buildings all over the country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, the gentleman’s answer is that 
Congress will not have an opportunity, 
once this is approved, to reevaluate the 
lease that may be entered into? 

Mr. GRAY. I am saying we are doing 
this the same way we handle all public 
buildings. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, under the present setup? 

Mr. GRAY. If we built or leased a 
project in your district in Colorado, we 
would use the same type of procedure as 
is involved here, depending upon the 
GSA and the agency that would occupy 
the building to keep the Congress in- 
formed. This procedure is exactly the 
same procedure as followed in those 
cases. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Gray] this question: If the bill pro- 
vides that the lease cannot exceed $3 
million a year, that is fixed. Why do we 
limit this private company as to the 
amount they can expend? I do not quite 
understand the purpose of it. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Colorado will yield fur- 
them, first of all, the $3 million is a 
maximum and we hope the figure will 
be less when we sit down at the confer- 
ence table and negotiate this lease. We 
want to avoid the criticism that has been 
directed at other projects such as the 
Rayburn House Office Building as well 
as others, by setting guidelines as to 
what we expect to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray], whether it is 
the intent of the Congress, following the 
conclusion of the feasibility study, that 
the Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior will engage in the study to iden- 
tify his total program needs which will 
include architecture and planning, ex- 
perts in industrial design, graphics, dis- 
plays and exhibits, multimedia presenta- 
tions, transportation, recreation, theater, 
and the like, and that the study will in- 
clude the needs of family groups; grade 
school, high school, and college students, 
foreign visitors, mothers with infants, the 
infirm, the disabled, and elderly, as well 
as the different requirements of the 
casual visitor and the expert visitor to 
the Nation’s Capital, and the like? 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I would hope that the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Secretary, 
also, would be doing this simultaneously 
during the construction period in order 
that these orientation programs would 
be ready to be implemented when it is 
finished. 

Furthermore, title II sets up this Ad- 
visory Commission which will help the 
Secretary and the National Park Service 
in order to make certain that this facil- 
ity is ready to be occupied by the type of 
programs that the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. SCHEUER. And is not the design 
certainly a prerequisite to the final pro- 
duction program of the architectural 
plans and specs? Should not the Secre- 
tary first analyze what his needs are, be- 
fore the production of the plans and 
specifications, that precedes construc- 
tion? 

Mr. GRAY. That is the thing I pointed 
out. I hope this will go forward now, after 
the bill is passed, simultaneously up 
through and including construction. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I thank the gentleman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: On page 7, line 15, after $16,000,000” 
add a period and strike the balance of line 
15, and all of line 16. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, this would accomplish the thing 
the gentleman from Illinois stated, that 
they intended, therefore limit it only to 
the $16 million, and would remove the 
$5 million so that there would be no 
question about it, and would not cost $21 
million, as I was accused of misinter- 
preting. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if the purpose of the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
is simply to limit the total cost for con- 
struction and alterations to $16 million, 
the amendment is not necessary. Sub- 
paragraph 8 quite clearly sets forth that 
the total cost of all alterations and all 
construction shall not exceed $16 mil- 
lion. But then it further restricts the 
total cost of alterations per se to $5 mil- 
lion of that $16 million. 

In other words, while we restrict the 
total cost of all alterations to the exist- 
ing building and all construction of the 
new facility to a total of $16 million, we 
certainly do not want to risk robbing 
the new facility which includes the park- 
ing area that is so desperately needed 
and which will be a revenue-providing 
facility of any of the amount that is 
allocated to it. 

Therefore within the $16 million, sub- 
paragraph 8 clearly restricts the amount 
that may be spent on alterations within 
the existing facility to not more than 
$5 million. This preserves a minimum of 
$11 million for the new construction. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, wal the gentleman yield on that 
po: 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Of course, I would be 
delighted to yield to my friend from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the gen- 
tleman points out, the total cost of all 
alterations in paragraphs 1 and 3 for 
said Union Station shall not exceed $16 
million. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Precisely. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man has heard the explanation of the 
chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gray], who said that the only 
reason for adding the $5 million was so 
that you could alternate back and forth. 

Now, if that is true, why can we not 
alternate back and forth on the $16 mil- 
lion and accomplish the same thing that 
you talk about? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I fully understand the 
gentleman’s question, and I believe I can 
clarify it with this answer, if the gentle- 
man will listen carefully. We want the 
freedom to use any overage that is left 
after we have completed the alterations 
to the existing building to expand our 
work on the new building, if that is 
possible. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
withhold his question for a moment, I 
am trying to answer both parts of his 
inquiry. 

We do not desire, however, to rob the 
new structure of the $11 million that is 
allocated to it in order that some of that 
might be spent on alterations of the 
existing structure. In other words, we 
limit them in total to not more than $16 
million, but within that $16 million— 
not as an oversight, but as deliberate in- 
tent—we limit the amount that can be 
spent on refurbishing the old building 
to not more than $5 million. 

That is what the committee wants to 
do. This is what the Commission desired 
to do. I believe that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL], a member of the 
Commission, will agree that this was the 
clear purpose and intent. 

I am sure the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee who brought the bill to us, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], will 
agree that this was the purpose and 
intent. 

I am sure that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], who participated 
in all of the discussions, acknowledges 
and recognizes that this is the intent. 

So if the gentleman from Colorado 
simply wants to limit the total to $16 mil- 
lion, the amendment that he has offered 
is not necessary because said paragraph 
(8) does this. 

But the gentleman’s amendment, if 
adopted, would make it possible to spend 
more than $5 million on alterations to 
the existing building and thus reduce the 
amount available for the new building. 
This could be potentially harmful to the 
purposes of the bill. The committee de- 
sires and we believe the Congress desires 
to limit the amount that can be spent on 
refurbishing the old existing structure to 
not more than $5 million, so that we may 
have the maximum potential amount of 
$11 million available to develop the new 
structure. 

That is what is sought to be done, and 
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that is what the bill does. It is what the 
committee wants to do and what the 
Commission wants to do, and it is what 
I believe the Congress will desire to do 
and therefore will vote no“ on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would like to say I 
agree with the gentleman from Texas in 
opposition to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is legislation and 
authority for a multimillion-dollar ex- 
penditure that ought to have been put on 
the shelf at least until the war is ended 
and this Nation can see daylight ahead 
in the serious financial situation that 
confronts it. 

I again ask the question for which no 
satisfactory answer had been given: if 
this is such a good financial deal, why do 
the railroads, the present owners of this 
old union depot, not operate it as a visi- 
tor center? 

Of course, the answer is that it is not a 
bargain for the Federal Government. It 
is an opportunity for the railroads to un- 
load an obsolete and unwanted structure 
in a location that no one should select 
for a visitor center. 

I am under no illusion as to the fate 
of this legislation. The bill will pass and 
I predict it will haunt some of those who 
vote for it. Let the record show, should 
there not be a rollcall, that I am unal- 
terably opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—ADVISORY COMMISSION 

Sec. 201, There is hereby created a National 
Visitor Facilities Advisory Commission (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) which shall (1) conduct a continuing 
review of the National Visitor Center estab- 
lished pursuant to title I of this Act, (2) 
conduct continuing investigations and stud- 
les of sites and plans to provide additional 
facilities and services for visitors and stu- 
dents coming to the Nation’s Capital, and 
(3) advise the Secretary and the Adminis- 
trator with respect to the planning, con- 
struction, acquisition, and operation of all 
such visitor facilities. 

Src, 202. (a) The Commission shall be 
composed of the Secretary, the Administra- 
tor, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Chairman of the Federal Council 
on the Arts and the Humanities, the Chair- 
man of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, six Members of the Senate, three 
from each party, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and six Members of 
the House of Representatives, three from 
each party, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and four 
members appointed by the President, at least 
two of whom shall not be officers of the Fed- 
eral Government, and one member of whom 
shall be a representative of the District of 
Columbia government. Non-Federal members 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President. 
The Secretary shall be the Chairman of the 
Commission. The Commission shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman. 
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(b) Members of the Commission who are 
not officers or employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the government of the District 
of Columbia shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, and travel ex- 
penses including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized by section 5708 of title 
5, United States Code, for persons in the gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

(c) The Director of the National Park 
Service, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, shall provide the necessary staff and 
facilities to assist the Commission in carry- 
ing out its duties under this title. 

Sec. 203. The Commission shall, from time 
to time, report to the Secretary and the Ad- 
ministrator the results of its reviews, studies, 
and investigations. In the case of any report 
recommending additional facilities for visi- 
tors, such report shall include the Commis- 
slon's recommendations as to a site or sites 
for the facilities to be provided, together 
with preliminary plans, specifications, and 
architectural drawings for such facilities as 
well as the estimated cost of the recom- 
mended sites and facilities. 


Mr. GRAY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title II be considered as read printed in 
the Record, and open to amendment at 


any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to title II, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—CAPITOL VISITOR CENTER 


Sec. 301. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Architect of the Capitol, in 
consultation with the House Office Building 
Commission and the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to provide adequate space and facili- 
ties in the Capitol Building for an education- 
al and informational center and information 
and distribution stations to afford visitors to 
the Capitol Building an opportunity to ac- 
quire (1) information relative to Congres- 
sional offices, (2) assistance relative to their 
visit to the Capitol, (3) pamphlets, books, 
drawings, slides and photographs, and related 
materials, and (4) information about the 
Capitol and the history of the Capitol Build- 
ing and past and present Congresses. All ma- 
terials distributed by such educational and 
informational center and such stations shall 
first be approved by the Architect of the 
Capitol, after consultation with the House 
Committee on House Administration, the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, the United States Capitol Historical So- 
ciety, and such other educational and his- 
torical groups as the Architect of the Capitol 
deems appropriate. The Architect of the 
Capitol is hereby authorized to enter into 
such agreements as may be reasonably neces- 
sary to operate such educational and infor- 
mational center and stations. 


TITLE IV—ADDITIONAL VISITOR 
FACILITIES 


Sec. 401. The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479; 40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 18, (a) Whenever, under authority of 
section 107(a) of the National Visitor Facili- 
ties Act of 1967 the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that there is a need for the ac- 
quisition or construction of any facility for 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital in addition 
to those specifically authorized by title I of 
such Act, or a need to alter any existing visi- 
tor facility, he shall recommend such action 
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to the Administrator who shall transmit to 
Congress the prospectus of the proposed 
project including, but not limited to— 

“(1) a brief description of any building to 
be constructed, altered, or acquired; 

“(2) location of the project and an estl- 
mate of the maximum cost of the project; 

“(3) a statement of justification for the 
necessity and desirability of such facility. 

“(b) No appropriation shall be made to 
construct, alter, or acquire any additional 
visitor facility under this section if such con- 
struction, alteration, or acquisition has not 
been approved by resolution to be adopted by 
the Committee on Public Works in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, and such approval has not been re- 
scinded as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section. 

“(c) In the case of any project for a vis- 
itor facility approved for construction, alter- 
ation, or acquisition by the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b) of this section, 
if such an appropriation has not been made 
within one year after the date of such ap- 
proval by either the Committee on Public 
Works of the Senate or the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representatives 
may rescind, by resolution, its approval of 
such project at any time thereafter before 
such appropriation has been made. 

“(d) To the extent applicable, all other 
provisions of this Act shall apply with respect 
to the construction, alteration, or acquisition 
of any visitor facility in the same manner 
and to the same extent as such provisions 
apply in the case of construction, alteration, 
or acquisition of other public buildings 
under this Act.” 


Mr. GRAY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
title III and the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the REC- 
orp, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray] asks unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill, in- 
cluding title III, be considered as read, 
and printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CRAMER. The Chair stated title 
III. The balance of the bill is title III and 
title IV; is that not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. The 
gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that title III, and also title IV, 
which is the remainder of the bill, be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to be offered at this point? 

Mr. GRAY. There are no amendments 
on this side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Apams, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 12603), to supplement the purposes 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain proper- 
ties in the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of a national visitor center, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 962, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 317, nays 34, not voting 81, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 410] 
YEAS—317 
Abernethy Clausen, Friedel 
Adair Don H. Fulton, Pa 
Adams Cohelan Fuqua 
Addabbo Collier Gal 
Albert Colmer Gallagher 
Anderson, Ill. Conable er 
Anderson, Conte Garmatz 
Tenn. Corbett Gettys 
Andrews, Ala. Cramer Giaimo 
Andrews, Culver Gibbons 
N. > Cunnin; Gilbert 
Ashley Daddario Gonzalez 
Aspinall Daniels Goodell 
Ayres Davis, Ga. Gray 
Baring Dawson Green, Pa 
Barrett de la Garza Grif 
Battin Delaney Grover 
Belcher Denney Gubser 
Bell Dent Gude 
Betts Derwinski Hamilton 
Bevill Dingell Hammer- 
Biester Dole d 
Bingham Donohue Hanley 
Blanton Dorn Hanna 
gS Dow Hansen, Idaho 
Boland Downing Harvey 
Bolling Dulski Hathaway 
Bolton Duncan Hawkins 
Brademas Dwyer Hechler, W. Va 
t Henderson 
Bray Edmondson Herlong 
Brock Edwards, Ala. Hicks 
Broyhill, N.C. Edwards, Calif. Holifield 
Broyhill, Va. Edwards, La. Holland 
Buchanan Ellberg Horton 
Burke, Fla. Erlenborn Howard 
Burke, Mass. Esch Hull 
Burleson Eshle! Hungate 
Burton, Calif. Evans, Colo. Hunt 
Burton, Utah Everett Hutchinson 
h Fallon Ichord 
Button Farbstein Irwin 
Byrne, Pa Fascell Jacobs 
Cabell Feighan Jarman 
Cahill Fino Joelson 
Carey Fisher Johnson, Calif, 
Carter Flood Jonas 
Casey Foley Jones, Ala, 
Celler Ford, Gerald R. Jones, N.C. 
Chamberlain Fraser Karsten 
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Karth Murphy, III. Schadeberg 
Kastenmeler Murphy, N.Y. heuer 
Kazen Myers Schneebeli 
Kee Natcher Schwengel 
Keith Nedzi Selden 
Kelly Nelsen Shipley 
King, Calif Nichols Shriver 
King, N.Y. Nix Sisk 
an Il. Skubitz 
Kleppe O’Hara, Mich. Slack 
Kluczynski Olsen Smith, Iowa 
Kornegay O'Neal, Ga. Smith, N.Y. 
Kupferman O'Neill, Mass. Smith, Okla. 
Kuykendall Ottinger Snyder 
Kyl Patman Springer 
Patten Stafford 
Laird Pelly Staggers 
Langen Pepper Steiger, Ariz. 
Latta Perkins Steiger, Wis. 
Leggett Pettis Stuckey 
Lennon Philbin Sullivan 
Lipscomb Pike Taft 
Lloyd Pirnie Talcott 
Long, La. Poage Taylor 
Long, Md. Poff Teague, Calif. 
McCarthy Pollock Tenzer 
McClory Price, Ill Tiernan 
McClure Price, Tex. Tuck 
McCulloch or Tunney 
McDade Pucinski Ullman 
McDonald, Purcell Van Deerlin 
Mich. Quie Vander Jagt 
McEwen Quillen Vanik 
McFall Railsback Waggonner 
‘or Randall Waldie 
Machen Rees Walker 
Mahon Reid, III Wampler 
Reid, N.Y Watts 
Marsh fel Whalen 
Reinecke Whalley 
Mathias, Calif. Reuss te 
May Rhodes, Ariz. Whitener 
Mayne Rhodes, Pa. Whitten 
Riegle Widnall 
Meskill Robison Wiggins 
Michel Rogers, Fla. Williams, Pa. 
Miller, Ronan Wilson, Bob 
Minish Rooney, N.Y. Winn 
Mink Rooney, Pa Wright 
Minshall Rosenthal Wyatt 
Mize Rostenkowski Wydler 
Monagan Roudebush Yates 
Montgomery Rumsfeld Youn: 
Moorhead Ruppe Zablocki 
Morris, N. Mex. Ryan Zion 
Morton Sandman Zwach 
Mosher Satterfield 
Multer St Germain 
NAYS—34 
Ashbrook Gathings Rogers, Colo. 
Bennett Goodling Roth 
Bow Gross Scherle 
Brinkley Utt 
Brown, Mich. Haley Vigorito 
Clancy Watkins 
Cleveland Harrison Watson 
Curtis Wolff 
Davis, Wis. McMillan Wylie 
Devine Miller, Ohio Wyman 
Dowdy O’Konski 
Pulton, Tenn, Passman 
NOT VOTING—81 
Abbitt Fountain Pool 
Annunzio Frelinghuysen Rarick 
Arends Green, Oreg. Resnick 
Ashmore Gurney Rivers 
Bates Halleck Roberts 
Try Rodino 
Blackburn Hansen, Wash. Roush 
Blatnik Roybal 
Brooks ys St. Onge 
Broomfield Hébert Saylor 
Brotzman Heckler, Mass, Schweiker 
Brown, Calif. els’ tt 
Brown, Ohio Hosmer Sikes 
Byrnes, Wis, Johnson,Pa, Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg Jones, Mo. Stanton 
k Steed 
Clawson, Del Lukens Stephens 
Conyers Macdonald, Stratton 
Corman £ Stubblefield 
Cowger Madden Teague, Tex. 
Dellenback Mathias,Md, Thompson, Ga. 
Dickinson Matsunaga Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs Mills Thomson, Wis, 
Evins, Tenn. Moore dall 
Findley Morgan Williams, Miss. 
Flynt . . Willis 
Ford, Moss Wilson, 
William D. Pickle Charles H. 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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Mr. Hébert with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Madden with Mr, Halleck. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs, Heckler 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr, Moss with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Hos- 
mer. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Johnson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr, Stratton with Mr. Mathias of Maryland, 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr, Brown of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr, Brotzman. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Roush with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Rarick. 
ee Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 

885. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Udall. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Ford. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Pool. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
e motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 


AUTHORIZE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA INSPECTION OF MOTOR VEHI- 
CLES NOT REGISTERED IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 14098) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the annual inspection of all motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 18, 1938, as amended, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and 
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that it be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 14098 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the annual inspection of all 
motor vehicles in the District of Columbia”, 
approved February 18, 1938 (D.C. Code, sec. 
40-201), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
District of Columbia Council may provide 
by regulation for the inspection of motor 
vehicles or trailers which, at the time of in- 
spection, are not required to be registered in 
the District of Columbia, and to fix the fee 
for such inspection in such amount as, in its 
judgment, will be commensurate with the 
cost to the District of Columbia of such in- 
spection.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the first section of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to provide for the annual inspection 
of all motor vehicles in the District of Co- 
lumbia’, approved February 18, 1938 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 40-201), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tences: The District of Columbia Uouncil 
may prescribe regulations to permit a person 
who owns a motor vehicle or trailer not re- 
quired to be registered in the District of Co- 
lumbia to have such motor vehicle or trailer 
inspected in the District of Columbia. Such 
regulations shall fix the fee for such inspec- 
tion in such amount as, in the Council’s 
judgment, will be commensurate with the 
cost to the District of Columbia of such in- 
spection.’” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 14098 is to authorize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council to provide by 
regulation to permit District inspection 
of motor vehicles and trailers, on a vol- 
untary basis, which at the time of such 
inspection are not required to be regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia. The 
bill provides further that the District of 
Columbia Council may fix fees for these 
inspections, commensurate with the cost 
to the District in providing such service. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INSPECTION SYSTEM 


The District of Columbia Department 
of Motor Vehicles presently operates two 
stations for the mandatory annual in- 
spection of all motor vehicles registered 
in the District of Columbia. One of these 
stations is in the southwest section of 
the city, and the other is located in the 
northwest. These stations do not handle 
any cash. Rather, the inspection fee of 
$1 is paid by the District motorist at 
the time he registers his vehicle, as a 
part of the overall charge. A windshield 
sticker, indicating that the vehicle passed 
District of Columbia inspection within 
the preceding 12 months, is a prerequisite 
for obtaining District of Columbia tags 
for the vehicle in March of each year. 
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REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


The motor vehicle inspection in the 
District of Columbia is quite strict, with 
standards for approval considerably 
more rigid than those in Virginia and 
Maryland. 

For this reason, the District of Co- 
lumbia has received numerous requests 
from trucking operators and automobile 
dealers in the suburbs of both Maryland 
and Virginia, asking that their vehicles 
be permitted inspection in the District 
of Columbia, as a means of improving 
their motor vehicles and assuring in- 
creased safety in their operation. 

At a public hearing conducted on Octo- 
ber 20, 1967, a spokesman for the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Area Trucking Association 
expressed that organization’s support for 
this proposed legislation. He stated that 
the local association, which is affiliated 
with the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, represents more than 200 member 
companies in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area. He testified further that they 
recognize the District of Columbia motor 
vehicle inspection system as one of the 
best in the country, better than is avail- 
able to them in the outlying districts, and 
that many of these companies would like 
very much to be able to take advantage 
of this District of Columbia inspection 
facility, even though their vehicles are 
not registered in the District, as a means 
of increasing the efficiency of their main- 
tenance and safety programs. They feel 
that the fee which they would pay for 
this service would be an excellent invest- 
ment in their own interest. 

The Director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Motor Vehicles ex- 
pressed the Department’s support for this 
bill, stating that they will be more than 
pleased to cooperate in any measure 
which conceivably will improve the me- 
chanical condition of the motor vehicles 
operating in the Washington, D.C., area, 
as a contribution toward increased safety 
and a lessening of the motor vehicle ac- 
cident rate. 

The Director stated that they can 
easily set up a system whereby fees can 
be collected at the inspection stations 
from those who wish inspection of their 
foreign-registered vehicles, and also that 
they have adequate capacity at the city’s 
present two inspection stations to take 
care of the increased volume that would 
result from the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
this proposed legislation, which was re- 
quested by the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and which will 
authorize a system for the District of Co- 
lumbia inspection of motor vehicles not 
registered in the District, on a voluntary 
basis, may well make a contribution to- 
ward increased safety on the streets and 
highways of the entire metropolitan area, 
and at the same time will afford a source 
of increased revenue for the District of 
Columbia. 

For these reasons, your committee feels 
that the bill as amended is definitely in 
the public interest. 

COMMISSIONERS’ LETTER 

The following is the letter from the 

President of the former Board of Com- 
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missioners of the District of Columbia, 
requesting this legislation: 
GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
January 11, 1967. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Commissioners 
have the honor to submit herewith a draft of 
a bill “To amend the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
provide for the annual inspection of all motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia’, ap- 
proved February 18, 1938, as amended.” 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Commissioners to provide for the inspection 
of motor vehicles not registered in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Director, Department 
of Motor Vehicles, frequently has requests 
from nonresident and resident firms engaged 
in the business of buying and selling motor 
vehicles to inspect such nonregistered vehi- 
cles. The Commissioners believe that inspec- 
tion of these vehicles by the District of Co- 
lumbia will not only be an aid to local motor 
vehicle dealers but also will result in improv- 
ing the safety condition of many vehicles 
which will be operated in the Washington 
Metropolitan area. The Commissioners pro- 
vide in the proposed legislation that the fee 
for such inspections will be fixed in such 
amount as will be commensurate with the 
cost to the District of such inspections. 

The Commissioners urge enactment of this 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, 
Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

May I ask the gentleman from Texas 
if this will in any way load up the inspec- 
tion service and cause delays in the 
inspection service of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. DOWDY. It should not. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners re- 
quested legislation which would make it 
possible for them to require inspection 
of all motor vehicles here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, apparently as I read 
the request. However, our committee 
amended it to make it permissible for the 
District of Columbia to provide inspec- 
tion service for out-of-the-District auto- 
mobiles and trucks for a fee. 

Then the bill, as we wrote it, goes fur- 
ther and makes it permissible. In other 
words, it is a voluntary matter and any- 
body who owns a car can go down, if 
they want to, to have it inspected but 
they cannot be required to have their car 
inspected. 

I see no reason why this should cause 
any problems because there is no re- 
quirement that the District of Columbia 
provide this service, but if they do pro- 
vide it they have to charge a fee. 

Mr. GROSS. Would this inspection be 
acceptable in the States of Virginia and 
Maryland in lieu of inspections in those 
States? 

Mr. DOWDY. No; I do not believe so. 
I do not believe we could make it so. This 
simply has to do with the situation where 
somebody here in the District of Colum- 
bia wants an additional inspection of his 
car. 

Mr. GROSS. This is only for conven- 
ience for those who live outside of the 
District to get their cars inspected if they 
so desire and pay a fee for such inspec- 
tion? It is the gentleman’s opinion that 
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this will not clog the inspection stations 
in the District of Columbia which, of 
course, are designed to serve the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia pri- 
marily. 

Mr. DOWDY. From the testimony 
brought out before our committee, the 
inspection stations are not being ade- 
quately used and they want to sell some 
more service. It would be a convenience 
to some and, as I understand it, they 
claim or at least the testimony before us 
was to the effect that the District of Co- 
lumbia has a more thorough inspection 
service than some of the surrounding 
States. Actually, people who would be 
having their car inspected would be pay- 
ing twice if they use the District of Co- 
lumbia inspection service, for it would 
not replace, but would be an additional 
inspection to the inspection that is or 
may be required in the State of registra- 
tion. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas some questions 
concerning this legislation. Does this 
provide for the inspection of trucks in 
the District of Columbia? I am not con- 
cerned so much about the question of 
automobiles, but I am concerned about 
truckers coming into the District of 
Columbia and getting an inspection in 
the District in lieu of an inspection in 
another State where they are obligated 
to have such an inspection, and then 
claim compliance with the inspection 
laws of another State on the basis of 
reciprocity? 

Mr. DOWDY. They would not get such 
an inspection in lieu of any other in- 
spection. In most of the States I know 
anything about, you have to have an 
inspection in the State in which you 
have your car or truck licensed, This 
inspection in the District of Columbia 
would be an additional inspection which 
anybody could get if they want it and 
it would not be in lieu of any other in- 
spection. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas this further ques- 
tion: Is there any precedent under which 
any other State in the United States vol- 
untarily accepts for inspection the ve- 
hicles, automobiles or trucks, that are 
registered in another State? 

Mr. DOWDY. The bill does not pro- 
vide for the accepting of trucks of an- 
other State for inspection. It is not a 
service rendered for another State. It 
is a service rendered for the owners of 
motor vehicles, whether they be trucks 
or cars, who wish an additional inspec- 
tion in the District of Columbia because 
they do business here and because they 
can find out whether they need to do 
anything to their cars. 

Mr. VANIK. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the distin- 
guished chairman of the District Com- 
mittee, will answer the question I asked: 
Is there any other State in the United 
States which provides a voluntary in- 
spection service for nonresident trucks 
or trucks or other vehicles registered in 
another State for a fee? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think there is if the 
people are willing to pay for the service. 
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Mr. VANIK. What States make such 
provision? 

Mr. McMILLAN, Let me give you an 
example of what we are trying to do 
here. Truckers appeared before our com- 
mittee and asked that they be privileged 
to have their trucks inspected here for 
a fee. If a truckdriver traveling from 
Miami, Fla., to New York thinks his 
truck is not driving right, he can drive 
it into the inspection station here and 
have it inspected in order to be on the 
safe side when he goes into Maryland. 
We see nothing wrong with that. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. My question remains un- 
answered, 

Mr. DOWDY. I will attempt to an- 
swer it if you will yield to me. 

Mr. VANIK. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. You can take your car 
into the State of Texas and get it in- 
spected at any inspection station there. 

Mr. McMILLAN, The same thing ap- 
plies in South Carolina. 

Mr. VANIK. That is on a fee basis. 

Mr. DOWDY. Sure, it is on a fee basis. 
I imagine they could do it in your State. 

Mr. VANIK. I am not familiar with 
the law of my State on this point. My 
concern is that this inspection might be 
used by truckers to clear through an in- 
spection here and use it on a reciprocity 
basis for an inspection that they ought 
to have in some other State through 
which they pass in the course of their 
interstate travel. The District inspection 
may be less stringent than that of other 
States. I do not think the District of Co- 
lumbia should undertake that responsi- 
bility for other States. The voluntary 
District inspection could be used as a 
defense in accident claims arising from 
defective equipment hazards in other 
States, 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think it is com- 
mendable on the part of the truck own- 
ers to have their trucks in a good con- 
dition before driving on the highways. 
If they are willing to pay a fee as they 
pass through the District of Columbia 
to have their trucks reinspected, I think 
we ought to permit them to do so. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, the Florida Legislature 
recently passed a mandatory inspection 
law in compliance with the Federal law. 
Many Members of Congress are receiving 
inquiries from the States: Can we have 
our automobiles inspected in the city of 
Washington and pay for it in reciprocity 
with the State of Florida? I think this 
bill contains what the law provides in 
Ohio and other States. Most any State 
will give reciprocity to another State so 
far as inspecting vehicles that must nec- 
essarily remain in that State for a period. 

Mr. VANIK. How will the fee in the 
District of Columbia compare with the 
inspection fee in the State of Florida for 
the inspection of a large truck? 
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Mr. FUQUA. This I am not aware of, 
but I think it would be in line with what 
other States would charge. 

Mr. VANIK. Can the gentleman assure 
me that this measure will not create a 
situation where inspections here in the 
District of Columbia will be delayed to 
permit nonresidents to take advantage 
of low subsidized inspection rates? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is not the intention 
of the legislation. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman can assure 
me that that will not be the result? 

Mr. FUQUA. I cannot give you my per- 
sonal assurance. I do not know. Maybe 
other members of the committee can an- 
swer the question. That is not the in- 
tention. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Other States would 
not take the inspection service of the 
District of Columbia. The vehicles would 
also have to be inspected in the State in 
which the trucks are registered. This is 
just an added inspection for the benefit 
of truckers who only want to have the 
additional inspection for their own pro- 
tection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
overwhelmed with the information or 
the evidence I have received on this pro- 
posal, On the basis of this information I 
am inclined to vote against the bill. 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that the bill does provide that such reg- 
ulation as the District of Columbia may 
establish shall fix the fee for such in- 
spection in such amount as in the Coun- 
cil’s judgment will be commensurate 
with the cost to the District of Columbia. 

In my judgment one thing should be 
emphasized and that is the safety fac- 
tor that is involved. There has been some 
inspection done of vehicles licensed out- 
side the District of Columbia at the pres- 
ent time and in the past, but this pro- 
posal merely sets forth in the language 
of the bill authority for the Council to 
inspect these vehicles, and make a charge 
for it. This in the judgment of the com- 
mittee would contribute to safety on the 
e within the District of Colum- 


I believe this is a good measure and 
one that will result in good regulations 
as far as the District of Columbia is 
concerned in dealing with the traffic sit- 
uation here. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
one and third reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
business for District of Columbia day. 


EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE PARLIAMENT OF FINLAND ON 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF FIN- 
LAND’S INDEPENDENCE 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 49 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 

resolution, as follows: 
S. Con. Res. 49 

Whereas the year 1967 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the independence of Finland; 
and 

Whereas these fifty years have been marked 
by close ties of friendship and association 
between Finland and the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the Untied States extends its congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Parliament of 
Finland on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the independence of Finland 
and in affirmation of the affection and friend- 
ship of the people of the United States for 
the people of Finland. 


The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 6 of this year, the Republic of Fin- 
land will celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of its independence. 

On that important occasion, Finland’s 
friends throughout the world will join 
in wishing her good fortune and con- 
tinued success in affording her people 
the opportunity to realize their aspira- 
tions within the framework of free and 
independent national existence. 

I know that the Congress of the United 
States will want to add its own senti- 
ments on that happy occasion. For this 
reason, I was happy to join with a bi- 
partisan group of Members of both 
Houses in sponsoring legislation directed 
to this end and I urge immediate ap- 
proval of the resolution before us. 

Mr. Speaker, although 50 years of na- 
tional existence may not be a very long 
time, the forthcoming anniversary has 
preva meaning to the people of Fin- 
and. 

In the first place, in spite of their 
ancient culture and civilization, the 
Finns have had only limited opportunity 
to enjoy freedom and independence. For 
centuries, their larger neighbors—Swe- 
den and Russia—dominated their exist- 
ence. It took a long time, a considerable 
effort, and a fortuitous convergence of 
circumstances, for the Finns to achieve 
independent national status in 1917. 

Second, the task of preserving that 
independence proved even more demand- 
ing. Finland had her own civil war, and 
then had to fight Russia twice to pre- 
serve her freedom. But preserve that 
freedom she did, even at the time when 
many other states of central Europe fell 
under Moscow’s hegemony right after 
World War II. 

The commitment to independence re- 
sulting from this national experience has 
been refiected in Finland’s internal poli- 
cies and in the course which that coun- 
try has pursued in international rela- 
tions. 

On the domestic front, Finland’s agri- 
cultural policies have featured some 
highly inventive concepts. Similarly, Fin- 
nish achievements in architecture, de- 
sign and fashion, and in other fields, 
have been marked by a high degree of 
originality and individualism. 

On the international front, Finland has 
been an active and a constructive mem- 
ber of the United Nations, of the Nordic 
Council and of the European Free Trade 
Association. Her initiatives in such im- 
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portant areas as United Nations peace- 
keeping have won her respect among her 
friends and neighbors abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to add that 
during the past 50 years, our country’s 
relations with Finland have been marked 
by cordiality and mutual respect. 

We have found the Finns to be not only 
individualistic and independent but also 
extremely responsible and responsive to 
the needs of others. 

I am certain that I express the senti- 
ments of the House when I say that Fin- 
land has every right to be proud of her 
half century of independence. We are de- 
lighted to honor her on this occasion. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to 

speak as a cosponsor of the House Reso- 
lution expressing the congratulations 
and best wishes of the Congress of the 
United States on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the independence of Fin- 
land. 
The Finnish Declaration of Independ- 
ence in December 1917 threw off the yoke 
of czarist foreign domination. We in 
America also appreciate the vigorous ef- 
forts of the Finns to maintain their in- 
dependence in the face of Communist 
Russia’s attempt to conquer them before 
World War II. 

Since World War II the Finns, al- 
though under constant pressure from 
their Soviet neighbors, have maintained 
a vigorous parliamentary life and have 
energetically progressed, firmly resolved 
to maintain their independence. 

The Finnish Constitution, the 50th 
anniversary of which will be commemo- 
rated on December 6, is an outstanding 
document, providing individual rights, 
property rights, and freedom of worship 
and speech in a fashion uniquely similar 
to our American Constitution. 

Along with my colleagues on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, I respect and ad- 
mire Finns for their great contributions 
to history and we very properly give en- 
dorsement to this resolution, reemphasiz- 
ing the great friendship that exists be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and Finland. 

Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, KELLY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I express 
my deep appreciation for the opportu- 
nity given us by the gentlewoman from 
New York. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, join 
in support of this resolution. 

It is a pleasure to join in saluting Fin- 
land on the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of its independence and to re- 
affirm the affection and friendship of 
the people of the United States for the 
people of Finland. 

This small, free, and democratic coun- 
try is an inspiration to all. Finland has 
maintained its independence while living 
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next door to the world’s largest Commu- 
nist country. It has demonstrated that, 
despite adversity, Finland keeps its word. 
Finland has continued over the years to 
make payments on its World War I debt, 
which will be completed in 1984. Since 
1949, by act of Congress, Finland’s pay- 
ments of principal and interest have been 
used for educational and cultural ex- 
change programs between our two na- 
tions. 

Finland has continued its policy of 
hard work and fiscal honesty since World 
War I. During the 1946-66 period, it 
received $134 million in economic assist- 
ance from the United States. Of this 
amount, it returned $104 million in re- 
payments and interest during this period. 
One can only wish that all friends of the 
United States would follow the example 
of little Finland. 

It is also worthy of note that there 
are now about 400,000 Americans of Fin- 
nish descent living in this country, many 
of them in the North-Central States. 
They bring to American life the char- 
acteristics of hard work, thrift, and integ- 
rity that have helped to make Finland a 
great nation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution. 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY] for bringing this 
resolution before the House and I want 
to associate myself with her in urging 
its prompt approval. 

At a time when international conflicts 
and threats of war occupy much of our 
attention, we sometimes tend not to no- 
tice the less spectacular but certainly 
more constructive actions of some na- 
tions in trying to promote the cause of 
peace and international order in the 
world. 

This is unfortunate—and I am glad 
that today we have the opportunity to 
rectify some of those omissions. 

During its 50 years of independent na- 
tional existence, Finland has been in the 
forefront of civilized mankind’s struggle 
to create conditions which would allow 
all nations to exist in peace and freedom, 
and to pursue the legitimate aspirations 
of their people. 

In the United Nations, in other inter- 
national forums, and through bilateral 
contacts, Finland has tried to advance 
the achievement of those objectives. 

And she has done so in a mature re- 
sponsible way, while trying to stay out 
of the conflicts which frequently engage 
the energies of the larger powers. 

I believe that all of us will be delighted 
to join in congratulating the Finns on 
this 50th anniversary of their independ- 
ence. We know that they are proud of 
that achievement. And we wish them 
well for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to join my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
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Ketty] in extending greetings to the 
country of Finland. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Finns declared their independence 50 
years ago and have maintained it by 
their fighting spirit. They have proved 
their fighting ability on more than one 
occasion, and especially during the win- 
ter war of 1939-40 against the entire 
armed might of the Soviet Union. In that 
war these gallant, gifted, and patriotic 
Finns, numbering no more than 4 mil- 
lion held firm for many months against 
the large Soviet forces facing them. 
While they finally were forced to yield 
to the sheer numerical superiority of the 
Red Army, they managed to maintain 
their independence, 

These sturdy descendants of part- 
Asiatic and part-European tribes have 
been living in the northeastern part of 
Europe for centuries. The frigid cold of 
their homeland and their hard-working 
habits have inured them to hardship and 
have endowed them with an uncommon 
toughness. Throughout their long and 
turbulent history they have guarded 
their tribal-national traditions and their 
freedom. Early in the 19th century their 
homeland was made part of czarist Rus- 
sia’s empire, but they managed to secure 
something of a privileged position in 
that sprawling empire. And when the 
czarist regime was overthrown in 1917, 
the Finns were among the first to assert 
their full freedom and proclaimed their 
national independence in November of 
that year. 

Thenceforth in the course of a few 
decades the Finns made their homeland 
a truly model democracy, and a safe 
abode for themselves. They guarded 
their national heritage with due vigilance 
while on the lookout for their foes lurk- 
ing not far from their frontiers. Their 
principal foe of course was the Soviet 
Union. 

At the outbreak of the last war Stalin 
took full advantage of Finland’s weak- 
ness and was determined to crush the 
Finns in an undeclared and unjust war. 
The unhappy Finns suffered much in 
that war, and also during the entire 
course of World War II. In the end they 
lost some important and strategic terri- 
tory to the Soviet Union, and for a while 
it looked as though Finland’s independ- 
ence was about to vanish. Fortunately 
patriotic, astute, and tactful Finnish 
leaders succeeded in maintaining their 
absolute neutrality between East and 
West, thereby also maintaining their 
much cherished and richly deserved na- 
tional freedom. 

During the last two decades the Finns 
have proved to the world the soundness 
of their political institutions their abil- 
ity to develop and progress in time of 
peace complements their magnificent 
fighting qualities in time of war. Today, 
on the 50th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day they are rightly proud of 
their country and live in uneasy peace 
with their implacable foes. The free 
world is indebted to these gallant and 
gifted Finns for many heroic deeds, 
above all for their indomitable will to 
fight for democracy even under most un- 
favorable circumstances and against for- 
bidding odds. On the 50th anniversary of 
their independence day I salute the 
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Finns for their success in maintaining 
54 75 honor a strong and progressive 
state. 

Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to rise in support of this resolu- 
tion which commemorates the 50th anni- 
versary of Finland. 

Over the years the character of the 
Finnish people has made Americans 
fervant admirers of this small but proud 
and honorable Baltic nation. 

The Finnish people have displayed 
their courage in time of armed invasion 
and never has greater international 
honor been displayed than in the manner 
in which the Finnish people alone of all 
the beneficiaries have performed their 
promise to pay to the United States debts 
incurred in the First World War. 

May Finland long continue to be an 
inspiration for the people of the world. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of next week the people of 
Finland will celebrate the 50th year of 
nationhood. December 6 marks the day 
in 1917 when the stalwart Finns freed 
themselves from domination of the czar- 
ists. 

The history of the Finns goes back to 
ancient times and contains large chap- 
ters of foreign oppression. Yet the re- 
sponsible individualism of this people 
never waned and has manifested itself 
in these last 50 years in both the internal 
and international development of the 
country. 

Finland, “the land of a thousand 
lakes,” is known for its hard work, its ef- 
forts to assure individual rights, and its 
fiscal responsibility. Those characteris- 
tics have been continued in this country 
by the thousands of Finns who emi- 
grated to the United States. 

During and since World War I Fin- 
land has experienced renewed pressure 
from Russia. Nevertheless, her policy has 
been one of neutrality and friendship 
with all peoples, and she has succeeded 
in maintaining her independence and 
cordial relations with others. It is fitting 
that we should recognize Finland’s ex- 
cellent record as a nation and wish her 
many more illustrious anniversaries. I 
am happy to support Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 49. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, next week 
the people of Finland will celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the independence of 
their great country, and I am very proud, 
honored, and pleased to hail and salute 
them, and to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes for the fu- 
ture to these great citizens of the free 
world. 

Finland is a superb nation of hardy, 
resourceful, courageous people who 
through long centuries have battled op- 
pressors seeking the spoils of war, 
trampling upon their rights, and shack- 
ling their freedoms. 

A nation of less than 5 million peo- 
ple bordering for 800 miles on the 
boundaries of the colossus of the north, 
Communist Russia, the brave Finns have 
successfully protected their freedom 
through very trying periods of war, so- 
cial unrest, and the threat of conquest. 

Long-continued domination by other 
nations never was able to quench the 
love of personal liberty and the determi- 
nation to be free of the Finnish people. 
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Not even the Soviet Union, with its 
mighty power marshaled at the gate- 
ways of Finland, was able or willing to 
try to deprive Finland of its democratic 
rights and its independence. 

Not even the changing power struc- 
ture of northeastern Europe was equal 
to the task of discouraging the Finns, 
breaking their determination to retain 
their birthright, and overcoming their 
free and independent government. 

We are happy now to know that, at 
this time, peaceful relations with one 
time enemies, including Soviet Russia, 
have apparently been firmly established. 

While they are strong, self-respecting 
and zealous in defending their rights, 
the Finns are not actually a warlike peo- 
ple. Yet they are unalterably committed 
to peace, justice, and friendly relations 
with their neighbors and all other Na- 
tions, provided their own moral and 
democratie rights are respected. 

It is gratifying to note that at present 
the Finns appear to be free of the threat 
of any serious attack of aggression or 
conquest, and their government is able 
to concentrate on domestic, economic, 
and social problems which, notwith- 
standing the relatively small size of the 
country, have presented serious political 
problems to the leaders of Finland. 

There seems to be a new era of good 
feeling, however, the absence of rancor 
and sincere efforts to achieve cordial re- 
lations with other peoples, particularly 
their neighbors. 

The spirit of enterprise, that abides 
in the Finnish people, their strong ad- 
herence to personal freedom, their many 
gifts of innovation, creativity and cul- 
ture have resulted in increasing business 
relations with the West, and their beau- 
tiful land, and its talented, gallant peo- 
ple, seem to be on the pathway to proz- 
ress, advancement, and steadily increas- 
ing and improving conditions, standards 
of wages, and living, and general na- 
tional well-being. 

The Finns are a vital, strong, energetic 
people, and our own country is very for- 
tunate to have them as friends and citi- 
zens, and to have so many people of 
Finnish blood living in this country, and 
contributing in war and in peace to our 
security, the strengthening of our free- 
doms, and the fabulous growth we have 
enjoyed in social and economic progress. 
Such loyal citizens and trusted friends 
could never be excelled. 

I am very fortunate, in that respect, to 
have so many people of Finnish blood 
living in my district whom I can call my 
strong, loyal friends and respected and 
beloved constituents. 

They have contributed immeasurably 
to the life of our Nation in all its facets 
and ramifications. Their industry and 
love of hard work, wholesome family life, 
patriotism and love of independence, of 
freedom, their strong spirit of individ- 
ualism and bounding courage make them 
not only outstanding citizens, but neigh- 
bors, companions, and friends of whom 
all of us may be very proud. 

Many happy returns on Finland’s 
birthday of independence. May their be- 
loved northland continue to grow in the 
arts of peace, and the satisfactions of 
freedom, in the joys of free enterprise 
and honest labor, in the incentives that 
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nourish success, in so many worthy un- 
dertakings, and in the indomitable spirit 
of determination to protect and preserve 
the sacred birthright the people of 
Finnish blood have won through cen- 
turies of struggle and travail. 
Heaven protect Finland and its proud, 
wonderful people. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I send greet- 
ings today to all peoples of Finnish 
descent as they celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of Finland’s independence. It is 
a most gratifying and joyful occasion, 
for in contrast to the many other peoples 
under Russian domination who declared 
themselves free during the turmoil fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik revolution only to 
be once again conquered by Russia and 
denied their rights to self-determina- 
tion, the Finns succeeded in their resolve 
to make their country a free democracy. 

special status of Finland 
as a semiautonomous grand duchy 
united with the Russian Empire had 
given her the experience and govern- 
mental framework which facilitated her 
transformation into a sovereign nation. 
Thus, when the Soviet Union challenged 
the Finn’s independence in 1940 and 
again in 1944, it was a well-disciplined 
army and citizenry, inspired by their 
cherished ideal of freedom, which en- 
abled them to struggle against over- 
whelming odds to preserve this long- 
sought freedom. 

Today Finland is a highly admirable 
example of a progressive parliamentary 
republic. Though precariously adjacent 
to the Soviet Union, it has managed to 
remain consistently and effectively neu- 
tral during conflicts between the great 
powers. In honor of the glorious accom- 
plishments of the proud Finnish people, 
I extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to all people who call Finland 
their homeland. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the Senate con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
more requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1003) to amend the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act to increase the pro- 
tection afforded consumers against in- 
jurious flammable fabrics. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1003, with Mr. 
Fraser in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, no 
death can be more terrible and no injury 
can be more peinful than that caused by 
fire. A recent newspaper article concern- 
ing this legislation pointed out that 150,- 
000 Americans are seriously burned each 
year, and as many as 3,000 of them die. 

Those who survive undergo physical 
suffering and long, costly medical treat- 
ment, averaging $6,000. Often they are 
disfigured for life, to endure emotional 
suffering as well. 

Today, we bring to this House a bill 
that holds the promise for the people of 
this country that many such deaths and 
injuries will be prevented in the future. 

This legislation amends the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act which was enacted in 
1953 and has remained substantially un- 
changed to this day. That law was en- 
acted to put off the market “torch” 
sweaters and children’s cowboy chaps 
which almost exploded because they 
burned so fast. The act applies only to 
wearing apparel and has fixed statutory 
standards of flammability which require 
amendment by law in order that they be 
changed. Furthermore, those flam- 
mability standards only apply to articles 
of wearing apparel which are an ex- 
treme hazard to the wearer. 

The bill would extend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to cover interior furnish- 
ings, bringing under it such things as 
blankets, bedding, draperies, carpets, 
and upholstered furniture. 

The bill would also make the act more 
flexible by authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to issue flammability stand- 
ards and other regulations after making 
well defined findings and observing cer- 
tain procedural requirements. The 
standards and regulations would be 
based on a continuing study and inves- 
tigation and research which would be 
carried out by the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. These, also, are provided for in the 
bill. 

In addition, the bill provides for a na- 
tional advisory committee fairly repre- 
sentative of industry and the consum- 
ing public which must be consulted be- 
fore standards or regulations are pre- 
scribed. 

Because of the great expansion in the 
scope of this legislation and in order to 
assure that its promise is being realized, 
the committee has replaced the existing 
open-end authorization of funds with 
limited authorizations for 3 years—$1% 
million for this fiscal year and 82 ½ mil- 
lion for each of the next 2 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is good legislation. 
It was considered long and carefully by 
the committee. It is favored by the de- 
partments and agency which will ad- 
minister it and by the industry which 
will be affected by it. I hope that each 
ee of this House will vote for this 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Does this bill permit the export to 
other countries of flammable fabrics? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say that we do 
not in any way interfere with exports 
to other countries. 

The legislation being considered would 
only apply to articles of wearing apparel, 
interior furnishings, and fabrics, and re- 
lated materials used therein which are 
used here at home or sold in our Ameri- 
can installations abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. But our manufacturers 
are permitted to ship flammable fabrics 
abroad. Is that right? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If it meets the stand- 
ards of the countries; yes. We do not in- 
tend by this legislation to put American 
manufacturers or processors under any 
disadvantage when competing in foreign 
markets. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KEITH]. 

Mr.. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, as the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
has said, death and injury by fire is a 
nationwide problem. The Congress first 
debated the hazard of fabric flam- 
mability in 1953—when the Flammable 
Fabrics Act was originally passed. That 
act was in response to the tragic, torch- 
sweater fires which took the lives of sev- 
eral Americans in the early 1950's. 

Even though torch sweaters have been 
outlawed—and even though we enacted 
the Flammable Fabrics Act in 1953— 
many more Americans are still burned— 
some 3,000 fatally each year. 

Mr. Chairman, with the expanding use 
of fabrics, particularly man-made fabrics 
for clothing purposes and also interior 
furnishings, it has become evident that 
the standards presently in the law will 
not suffice. It should also be pointed out, 
however, that no bill which could be 
brought before this House, regardless of 
its title or its provisions, could hope to 
eliminate completely flammability in 
fabrics. 

The bill before us today provides for 
study and investigation of those fabrics 
and other materials which might be used 
for clothing cr interior decoration and 
which might, by reason of their flam- 
mability, constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the consumer. When it is found as a 
result of these studies and investigations 
that a standard of flammability is 
needed, the secretary will proceed under 
the machinery provided in the bill, and 
subject to all the protection of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act and the 
courts, to set a standard which is feasible 
and practical and which will add to the 
protections of the public. Once these 
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standards have been established, the 
manufacturers of materials covered 
thereby will be required to give certifica- 
tions to wholesalers and retailers that 
those standards have been met. It is the 
intention of this bill to provide ad- 
ministrative machinery which is flexible 
enough to meet new situations while not 
imposing impossible conditions upon the 
industries involved. 

Imported goods intended for American 
customers must meet the same standards 
as similar goods produced in this coun- 
try. This does not apply to materials im- 
ported into the country for processing 
only and intended thereafter to be 
shipped on to a foreign market. 

On the other hand, American goods 
intended for U.S. installations abroad 
must meet American standards, and un- 
der the provisions of this bill so, too, 
must foreign materials if they are sold to 
or through U.S. installations abroad. 

May I say, as to the cost of imple- 
menting this legislation, that general 
safety legislation has not included spe- 
cific authorizations for its administration 
and enforeement. In the case of the auto 
safety legislation, however, this was 
done. Included in this bill, as amended 
by the committee, are authorizations of 
$1.5 million for 1968 and $2.25 million for 
each of the next 2 fiscal years. This is 
merely an authorization based upon the 
estimate of the administrative costs in- 
volved. It also gives the committee a rea- 
son for evaluating performance under 
this legislation after it has had a chance 
to make some measurable progress. 

Mr. Chairman, just 25 years ago to- 
morrow, on November 28, 1942, the Co- 
conut Grove Nightclub fire in Boston 
took almost 500 lives, the worst such 
tragedy in our Nation’s history. Obvi- 
ously, there were many causes for such 
an incredibly high death toll. One of 
these—the flammability of interior dec- 
orations—contributed greatly to the 
speed with which the fire spread. This 
bill, as the chairman has said, recognizes 
and deals with this hazard. 

And so Mr. Chairman, this bill, while 
not a cure-all and an end-all in the 
matter of flammability of wearing ap- 
parel and interior furnishings, is, never- 
theless, a very sensible arrangement. It 
provides new and reasonable standards 
for the protection of the American pub- 
lic. I recommend that the House accept 
the committee’s proposal—now known 
as S. 1003—and pass the legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation and wish 
to commend the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for bringing it to the floor 
of the House for a vote. It is my hope 
that it will receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members pres- 
ent here have asked the steps which this 
legislation takes. That is an important 
question. 

First of all, there is provided in the 
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machinery contained in this bill a study 
and investigation of fabrics and other 
materials used for clothing and interior 
decorations as to the need for standards 
of flammability. 

Once the study has been completed 
and it is found by the Secretary that 
standards on flammability are needed, 
the Secretary proceeds under the ma- 
chinery of the act, subject, may I say, 
to all of the protections of the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act and the courts. 
Standards are then set for flammability. 

After standards are thus set, and pub- 
lished in the Register, the manufacturer 
must give certifications to wholesalers 
and retailers that the standards have 
been met so that the retailer and the 
wholesaler are protected if they rely 
upon the certification which is so given. 

There is a third matter which I believe 
ought to be called to the attention of 
the House. Many of us know that articles 
and goods of all kinds are being imported 
from abroad from many of the under- 
developed countries, and countries as 
highly technical, we will say, as Japan, 
England, and Western Europe. These 
imported goods must meet the standards 
just as the standards are met by domestic 
manufacturers who put goods on the 
American market. 

There is a fourth matter which I be- 
lieve is also important. Goods meant for 
any U.S. installation abroad which we 
operate must meet these standards. Now, 
this is in two parts. First, all of the 
domestic goods that are put on sale at 
any U.S. installation abroad must meet 
these standards. Second, anyone in any 
other country seeking to sell into a U.S. 
installation as a domestic seller must 
also meet these standards so that it is 
not at all possible for U.S. installations 
abroad in any way to evade the law as 
it is applicable to this country and our 
dependents, soldiers, and others who 
serve abroad, may rely upon these goods 
for standards of flammability just as if 
they were in this country. 

There is a fifth matter which is of 
importance. We do authorize not a 
munificent sum, but we believe after all 
the evidence an adequate amount. We 
authorize $1.5 million for 1967 to carry 
out the act, and we authorize $2.25 mil- 
lion for 1969 and also for 1970. 

May I say that these five parts to the 
legislation tie all the ends together so 
that we believe that all of our people, 
either within this country or in installa- 
tions abroad, are protected by this law. 
At the same time, we provide that no 
goods may be imported into this country 
which are in competition with our own 
domestic goods which do not meet the 
certification of standards. We are there- 
fore safeguarded by those manufacturers 
abroad who seek to sell to the domestic 
market. 

With these five matters which are out- 
lined in the bill we believe that we bring 
to the Members a piece of legislation 
which is good and which is in the public 
interest, and which will meet the prob- 
lem involved in the flammability of 
fabrics. So we have tried to bring to you 
a well-rounded bill that we believe is 
easily understandable, so that the Mem- 
bers in imparting it to their own con- 
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stituents can easily explain what the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1967 is. We 
believe it is a good bill. We believe it is 
necessary. We believe it is in the public 
interest. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
recommend that the legislation do pass. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KORNEGAY]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill S. 1003. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of this bill. The 
legislation follows an objective I have 
advocated for many years. My bill at this 
session (H.R. 12903) is very similar to 
the Senate bill before us, S. 1003, the 
Senate-approved bill, would amend the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953, making it 
a more flexible, useful, and up-to-date 
law. The original act of 1953 was passed 
after public indignation swept the coun- 
try on the heels of repeated incidents of 
people being burned by fabrics which 
flashed into fire from a flame, a glowing 
cigarette, or a spark. 

The act surely served its purpose at 
that time—the problem, however, is that 
it is no longer that time. Fourteen years 
has seen an explosion of textile technol- 
ogy. New fabrics are being created, and 
new raw materials are being converted to 
textile uses each year. The 1953 act, fixed 
and inflexible, is limited in coverage to 
fabrics used specifically in clothing. It is 
tragically ironic to note that this result- 
ed in halting the sale of flammable 
bridal veils, but did not apply to baby 
blankets capable of flaring into a flash 
fire. 

Under the terms of the present act, a 
fabric which cannot be sold for the man- 
ufacture of bathrobes, could be made 
into drapes, bedspreads, or wall hang- 
ings, and offered freely on the market. 
These items, still offering just as much 
of a hazard to safety, would then find 
their way into homes. Even in the area 
of fabrics used for clothing, no standards 
set in 1953 can be considered sufficiently 
effective in 1967, without constant study 
and reevaluation. 

The actual existence of the 1953 act 
gives another dimension to this dan- 
gerous situation. Since there is an act 
covering flammable fabrics, our citizens 
are given a false sense of security, be- 
lieving that anything now manufactured 
is free from the dangers of flash flam- 
mability. This, unfortunately, is just not 
80 


The proposed amendments would give 
the Secretary of Commerce the right to 
increase the standards as changing cir- 
cumstances require. Thus, people could 
be assured of continuing protection 
againt materials which burn at a dan- 
gerously rapid rate. 

The additional safeguards needed in 
the home and in public places are also 
established by the wider scope provided 
in the admendments, which would ex- 
tend the act’s control to all fabrics and 
related products, whether or not they are 
used for articles of clothing. 

While giving the Secretary of Com- 
merce the duty of maintaining flexible 
standards to meet changing circum- 
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stances, we must also provide the means 
of maintaining accurate and up-to-date 
information on which to base changing 
regulations. 

Data on the number and type of in- 
juries are rare, in fact virtually nonexist- 
ent. The proposed amendments would 
provide a means of gathering, collating 
and studying such information so as to 
establish a guide for the setting of new 
standards. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ments to the act, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is di- 
rected to work with the Department of 
Commerce in conducting studies, in 
depth, and investigating the occurrence 
and recurrence of fabric fires. Such 
studies would establish reliable, signif- 
icant statistics on the number and causes 
of death, and injuries, and the economic 
costs of fabric fires. 

Thus, through the flexibility written 
into the act, and the new powers pro- 
vided, the safeguards for the people of 
this country would be kept constantly up 
to date, and in step with textile develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for 
me to labor the point of the importance 
of any measure which can prevent death, 
injury, and economic loss. Were this bill 
designed to protect only a few of our 
citizens, I would argue just as forcefully 
for its enactment, but the fact that these 
amendments are designed to protect tens 
of thousands of people compels me to 
argue forcefully not only for enact- 
ment—but enactment now. We can no 
longer run the risk that injury or death 
will result from our inaction. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge overwhelming 
approval of the bill before us. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1003, the Flammable Fabrics 
Act amendments. On February 15, of 
this year, I introduced in the House H.R. 
5474, a bill to make bedding subject to 
the provisions of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, and Iam certainly pleased to note its 
inclusion in this bill we are considering 
today. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act originated 
back in the early 1950’s as a reaction 
to the tragic consequences of clothing 
catching fire, especially in the well- 
known cases of the so-called “torch” 
sweaters and children’s cowboy chaps. 
At that time, our attention was naturally 
drawn to these particular instances, and 
thus the legislation written was directed 
primarily at clothing fabrics. 

Today we have an opportunity to ex- 
tend the protection we initiated in 1953, 
extend it into the area of interior house- 
hold furnishing. As we stand in debate 
here today, millions of homes are being 
filled with many fabrics which are po- 
tentially dangeorus to the user because 
of the speed and the intensity of flame 
with which they burn and their ease of 
ignition. This situation is even more crit- 
ical than it seems on the surface because 
the public is generally under the impres- 
sion that the Flammable Fabrics Act 
protects them against all significant 
flammable fabrics. In many cases the 
impression of protection is an illusion, 
one that is abruptly dispelled seemingly 
only through the medium of tragedy. Our 
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opportunity now is to bring the present 
law into line with not only the pro- 
tection the Americans believe they are 
receiving, but rightfully deserve. The ex- 
tension of this act into the area of in- 
terior household furnishing deserves the 
support of the House, and I sincerely 
urge my colleagues to join me in voting 
for S. 1003. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, we 
erie no further requests for time on this 

de. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Flammable Fabrics Act (15 U.S.C. 
1191; 67 Stat. 111) is amended by— 

(1) amending paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce among the several States or with for- 
eign nations or in any territory of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia or be- 
tween any such territory and another, or be- 
tween any such territory and any State or 
foreign nation, or between the District of 
Columbia or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and any State or territory or foreign 
nation, or between the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and any State or territory or 
foreign nation or the District of Columbia.” 

(2) amending paragraph (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The term ‘territory’ includes the in- 
sular possessions of the United States and 
also any territory of the United States.” 

(3) repealing paragraph (f); 

(4) redesignating paragraphs (e), (g), and 
(n) as paragraphs (f), (i), and (j), respec- 
tively; 

(5) inserting therein, immediately after 
paragraph (d), the following new paragraph: 

“(e) The term interior furnishing’ means 
any type of furnishing made in whole or 
in part of fabric or related material and in- 
tended for use or which may reasonably be 
expected to be used, in homes, offices, or 
other places of assembly or accommodation.” 

(6) amending redesignated paragraph (f) 
to read as follows: 

„() The term ‘fabric’ means any material 
(except fiber, filament, or yarn for other 
than retail sale) woven, knitted, felted, or 
otherwise produced from or in combination 
with any natural or synthetic fiber, film, 
or substitute therefor which is intended for 
use or which may reasonably be expected to 
be used, in any product as defined in sub- 
section (h).” 

(7) inserting therein, immediately after 
redesignated paragraph (f), the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(g) the term ‘related material’ means 
paper, plastic, rubber, synthetic film, or 
synthetic foam which is intended for use 
or which may reasonably be expected to be 
used in any product as defined in subsection 

h 


(h). 
“(h) The term ‘product’ means any article 
of wearing apparel or interior furnishing.” 
Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 
“PROHIBITION TRANSACTIONS 


“Src. 3. (a) The manufacture for sale, the 
sale, or the offering for sale, in commerce, or 
the importation into the United States, or 
the introduction, delivery for introduction, 
transportation or causing to be transported, 
in commerce, or the sale or delivery after a 
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sale or shipment in commerce, of any prod- 
uct, fabric, or related material which fails to 
conform to an applicable standard or regula- 
tion issued or amended under the provisions 
of section 4 of this Act, shall be unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(b) The manufacture for sale, the sale, 
or the offering for sale, of any product made 
of fabric or related material which fails to 
conform to an applicable standard or regula- 
tion issued or amended under section 4 of 
this Act, and which has been shipped or 
received in commerce shall be unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition and 
an unfair and deceptive act or practice in 
commerce under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“REGULATION OF FLAMMABLE FABRICS 


“SEC. 4. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce finds on the basis of the investiga- 
tions or research conducted pursuant to sec- 
tion 14 of this Act that a new or amended 
flammability standard or other regulation, 
including labeling, for a fabric, related ma- 
terial, or product may be needed to protect 
the public against unreasonable risk of the 
occurrence of fire leading to death or personal 
injury, or significant property damage, he 
shall institute proceedings for the determina- 
tion of an appropriate flammability stand- 
ard (including conditions and manner of 
testing) or other regulation or amendment 
thereto for such fabric, related material, or 
product, 

“(b) Each standard, regulation, or amend- 
ment thereto promulgated pursuant to this 
section shall be based on findings that such 
standard, regulation, or amendment thereto 
is needed to adequately protect the public 
against unreasonable risk of the occurrence 
of fire leading to death, injury, or significant 
property damage, is reasonable, technologi- 
cally practicable, and appropriate, is limited 
to such fabrics, related materials, or prod- 
ucts which have been determined to present 
such unreasonable risks, and shall be stated 
in objective terms. Each such standard, 
regulation, or amendment thereto, shall be 
come effective twelve months from the date 
on which such standard, regulation, or 
amendment is promulgated, unless the Secre- 
tary of Commerce finds for good cause shown 
that an earlier or later effective date is in 
the public interest and publishes the reason 
for such finding. Each such standard or reg- 
ulation or amendment thereto shall exempt 
fabrics, related materials, or products in in- 
ventory or with the trade as of the date on 
which the standard, regulation, or amend- 
ment thereto, becomes effective except that, 
if the Secretary finds that any such fabric, 
related material, or product is so highly 
flammable as to be dangerous when used 
by consumers for the purpose for which it 
is intended, he may under such conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe, withdraw, 
or limit the exemption for such fabric, related 
material, or product, 

“(c) The Secretary of Commerce may ob- 
tain from any person by regulation or sub- 
pena issued pursuant thereto such informa- 
tion in the form of testimony, books, records, 
or other writings as is pertinent to the find- 
ings or determinations which he is required 
or authorized to make pursuant to this Act. 
All information reported to or otherwise ob- 
tained by the Secretary or his representative 
pursuant to this subsection which informa- 
tion contains or relates to a trade secret or 
other matter referred to in section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, shall be 
considered confidential for the purpose of 
that section, except that such information 
may be disclosed to other officers or employees 
concerned with carrying out this Act or when 
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relevant in any p: under this Act. 
No in this section shall authorize the 
withholding of information by the Secretary 
or any officer or employee under his control, 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 

“(d) the provisions of sections 551 through 
559 of title 5, United States Code, shall apply 
to the issuance of all standards or regula- 
tions or amendments thereto under this 
section. 

“(e)(1) Any person who will be adversely 
affected by any such standard or regulation 
or amendment thereto when it is effective 
May at any time prior to the sixtieth day 
after such standard or regulation or amend- 
ment thereto is issued file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, for a judicial 
review thereof. A copy of the petition shall 
be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Secretary or other officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Secre- 
tary thereupon shall file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which the Sec- 
retary based the standard or regulation, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in re- 
buttal thereof) to be taken before the Sec- 
retary, and to be adduced upon the hearing, 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The Secretary may modify his findings, or 
make new findings, by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and he shall file 
such modified or new findings, and his recom- 
mendation, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of his original standard or regu- 
lation or amendment thereto, with the return 
of such additional evidence. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the court shall have jurisdiction to re- 
view the standard or regulation in accord- 
ance with chapter 7 of title 5 of the United 
States Code and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided in such chapter. 

“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such standard or regulation of the Secretary 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

“(6) The remedies provided for in this 
subsection shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

“(f) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and proceedings under subsection 
(e) shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and pay- 
ment of the costs thereof, and shall be ad- 
missible in any criminal, exclusion of im- 
ports, or other proceeding arising under or 
in respect of this Act, irrespective of whether 
proceedings with respect to the standard or 
regulation or amendment thereto have pre- 
viously been initiated or become final under 
subsection (e).” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (c) of section 5 of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, including provisions for maintenance 
of records relating to fabrics, related mate- 
rials, and products, as may be necessary and 
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proper for administration and enforcement 
of this Act. The violation of such rules and 
regulations shall be unlawful and shall be 
an unfair method of competition and an un- 
fair and deceptive act or practice, in com- 
merce, under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 5 of the 
Act is amended by substituting “product,” 
for “article of wearing apparel or” and by in- 
serting “or related material” immediately 
after “fabric” in paragraph (1) thereof; and 
by striking out “, Territory, or possession or 
with the District of Columbia” and 
in lieu thereof or territory or with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico” in ph (2) thereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6 of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act is amended by 
inserting “, or a rule or regulation prescribed 
under section 5(c),” immediately after “sec- 
tion 3”; and by striking out “or in United 
States court of any territory for the district 
or territory in which such person resides or 
transacts business” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “for the district in 
which such person resides or transacts busi- 
ness, or, if such person resides or transacts 
business in Guam or the Virgin Islands, then 
in the District Court of Guam or in the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands (as the case 
may be)”. 

(b) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of sec- 
tion 6 of the Flammable Fabrics Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has rea- 
son to believe that any product has been 
manufactured or introduced into commerce 
or any fabric or related material has been 
introduced in commerce in violation of sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, it may institute proceed- 
ings by process of libel for the seizure and 
confiscation of such product, fabric, or re- 
lated material in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such product, fabric, or related mate- 
rial is found. Proceedings in cases instituted 
under the authority of this section shall con- 
form as nearly as may be to proceedings in 
rem in admiralty, except that on demand 
of either party and in the discretion of the 
court, any issue of fact shall be tried by 
jury. Whenever such proceedings involving 
identical products, fabrics, or related mate- 
rials are pending in two or more jurisdictions, 
they may be consolidated for trial by order 
of any such court upon application season- 
ably made by any party in interest upon 
notice to all other parties in interest. Any 
court granting an order of consolidation shall 
cause prompt notification thereof to be given 
to other courts having jurisdiction in the 
cases covered thereby and the clerks of such 
other courts shall transmit all pertinent rec- 
ords and papers to the court designated for 
the trial of such consolidated proceedings. 

“(c) In any such action the court, upon 
application seasonably made before trial, 
shall by order allow any party in interest, his 
attorney or agent, to obtain a representative 
sample of the product, fabric, or related ma- 
terial seized. 

“(d) If such products, fabrics, or related 
materials are condemned by the court they 
shall be disposed of by destruction, by de- 
livery to the owner or claimant thereof upon 
payment of court costs and fees and storage 
and other proper expenses and upon execu- 
tion of good and sufficient bond to the effect 
that such products, fabrics, or related ma- 
terials will not be disposed of until properly 
and adequately treated or processed so as 
to render them lawful for 8 into 
commerce, or by sale upon execution of 
good and sufficient bond to the effect that 
such products, fabrics, or related materials 
will not be disposed of until properly and 
adequately treated or processed so as to 
render them lawful for introduction into 
commerce. If such products, fabrics, or re- 
lated materials are disposed of by sale the 
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proceeds, less costs and charges, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 6. Section 8 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“GUARANTY 


“Sec. 8. (a) No person shall be subject to 
prosecution under section 7 of this Act for 
a violation of section 3 of this Act if such 
person (1) establishes a guaranty received in 
good faith signed by and containing the 
name and address of the person by whom 
the product, fabric, or related material 
guaranteed was manufactured or from whom 
it was received, to the effect that reasonable 
and representative tests made in accordance 
with standards issued or amended under the 
provisions of section 4 of this Act show that 
the fabric or related material covered by the 
guaranty, or used in the product covered 
by the guaranty, conforms with applicable 
flammability standards issued or amended 
under the provisions of section 4 of this Act, 
and (2) has not, by further processing, af- 
fected the flammability of the fabric, re- 
lated material, or product covered by the 
guaranty which he received. Such guaranty 
shall be either (1) a separate guaranty 
cally designating the product, fabric, or re- 
lated material guaranteed, in which case 
it may be on the invoice or other paper re- 
lating to such product, fabric, or related ma- 
terial; (2) a continuing guaranty given by 
seller to buyer applicable to any product, 
fabric, or related material sold or to be sold 
to buyer by seller in a form as the Commis- 
sion by rules and regulations may prescribe; 
or (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the 
Commission applicable to any product, 
fabric, or related material handled by a 
guarantor, in such form as the Commission 
by rules or regulations may prescribe. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to furnish, with respect to any products, fab- 
ric, or related material, a false guaranty (ex- 
cept a person relying upon a guaranty to 
the same effect received in good faith signed 
by and containing the name and address of 
the person by whom the product, fabric, or 
related material guaranteed was manufac- 
tured or from whom it was received) with 
reason to believe the product, fabric, or re- 
lated material falsely guaranteed may be in- 
troduced, sold, or transported in commerce, 
and any person who violates the provisions 
of this subsection is guilty of an unfair 
method of competition, and an unfair or 
deceptive act or practice, in commerce with- 
in the meaning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 9 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“SHIPMENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“Sec. 9. An imported product, fabric, or 
related material to which flammability 
standards under this Act are applicable shall 
not be delivered from customs custody ex- 
cept as provided in section 499 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, In the event an im- 

product, fabric, or related material 
is delivered from customs custody under 
bond, as provided in section 499 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and fails to con- 
form with an applicable flammability stand- 
ard in effect on the date of entry of such 
merchandise, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall demand redelivery and in the absence 
thereof shall assert a claim for liquidated 
damages for breach of a condition of the 
bond arising out of such failure to conform 
or redeliver in accordance with regulations 
merchandise, the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate. When asserting a claim for 
liquidated damages against an importer for 
failure to redeliver such nonconf: 
goods, the liquidated damages shall be not 
less than 10 per centum of the value of 
the nonconforming merchandise if, within 
five years prior thereto, the importer has 
previously been assessed liquidated damages 
for failure to redeliver nonconforming goods 
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in response to a demand from the Secretary 
of the Treasury as set forth above.” 

Src. 8. Section 11 of the Flammable Fab- 
Tics Act is amended to read as follows: 


“EXCLUSIONS 


“Sec. 11. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply (a) to any common carrier, con- 
tract carrier, or freight forwarder in trans- 
porting a product, fabric, or related ma- 
terial shipped or delivered for shipment into 
commerce in the ordinary course of its busi- 
ness; (b) to any converter, processor, or 
finisher in performing a contract or com- 
mission service for the account of a person 
subject to the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That said converter, processor, or 
finisher does not cause any product, fabric, 
or related material to become subject to 
this Act contrary to the terms of the con- 
tract or commission service; or (c) to any 
product, fabric, or related material shipped 
or delivered for shipment into commerce for 
the purpose of finishing or processing such 
product, fabric, or related material so that it 
conforms with applicable flammability 
standards issued or amended under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this Act.” 

Sec. 9. Section 13 of the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act is amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“SEC. 13. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and $2,250,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 10. The Flammable Fabrics Act is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“INVESTIGATIONS 


“Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce shall conduct a con- 
tinuing study and investigation of the deaths, 
injuries, and economic losses resulting from 
accidental burning of products, fabrics, or 
related materials. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall submit an- 
nually a report to the President and to the 
Congress containing the results of the study 
and investigation, 

“(b) In cooperation with appropriate pub- 
lic and private agencies, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to— 

“(1) conduct research into the fiam- 
mability of products, fabrics, and materials; 

“(2) conduct feasibility studies on reduc- 
tion of flammability of products, fabrics, and 
materials; 

“(3) develop flammability test methods 
and testing devices; and 

“(4) offer appropriate training in the use 
of flammability test methods and testing 
devices. 

The Secretary shall annually report the re- 
sults of these activities to the Congress. 
“EXPORTS 

“Sec. 15. (a) This Act shall not apply to 
any fabric, related material, or product which 
is to be exported from the United States, 
if such fabric, related material, or product, 
and any container in which it is enclosed, 
bears a stamp or label stating that such 
fabric, related material, or product is intend- 
ed for export and such fabric, related mate- 
rial, or product is in fact exported from the 
United States; except that this Act shall ap- 
ply to any fabric, related material, or product 
manufactured for sale, offered for sale, or 
intended for shipment to any installation 
of the United States located outside of the 
United States. 

“(b) This Act shall not apply to any 
fabric, related material, or product which 
is imported into the United States for 
dyeing, finishing, other processing, or stor- 
age in bond, and export from the United 
States, if such fabric, related material, or 
product, and any container in which it is 
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enclosed, bears a stamp or label stating 
that such fabric, related material, or prod- 
uct is intended for export, and such fabric, 
related material, or product is in fact ex- 
ported from the United States; except that 
this Act shall apply to any such imported 
fabric, related material, or product manu- 
factured for sale, offered for sale, or intended 
for shipment to any installation of the 
United States located outside of the United 
States. 
“PREEMPTION 


“Sec. 16. This Act is intended to super- 
sede any law of any State or political sub- 
division thereof inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT 

“Src, 17. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
shall appoint a National Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Flammable Fabrics Act, com- 
posed of not less than nine members, fair- 
ly representative of manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and the consuming public, Each mem- 
ber appointed by the Secretary shall hold 
office for not more than two years, except 
that any member may be reappointed, 

“(b) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of such Committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of such Committee, 
be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized in section 5703 
of title 5 of the United States Code for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. Payments under this section 
shall not render members of the Commit- 
tee employees or officials of the United States 
for any purpose. 

“(c) The Secretary shall consult with the 
National Advisory Committee before prescrib- 
ing flammability standards or other regula- 
tions established under this Act.“ 

Sec. 11. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act, the standards of flammability in 
effect under the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act, as amended, on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall continue in effect for the fabrics 
and articles of wearing apparel to which they 
are applicable until superseded or modified 
by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to 
the authority conferred by the amendments 
made by this Act. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute committee amend- 
ment be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers]? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VAN DEERLIN 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 
On page 18, after line 20, insert the follow- 


ing: 

“(8) amending paragraph (d) to read as 
follows: 

“*(d) The term “article of wearing ap- 
parel” means any costume or article of cloth- 
ing worn or intended to be worn by in- 
dividuals.’ ” 

On page 18, line 21, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(4)”, 

On page 18 line 22 strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 
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On page 18, line 24, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (6) “. 

On page 19, line 6, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (7) “. 

On page 19, line 15 strike out “(7)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would bring hats, shoes, and 
gloves under coverage of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. If adopted, it would make 
the legislation the same, as far as cover- 
age is concerned, as the legislation passed 
by the other body. 

These provisions were dropped in com- 
mittee when other provisions were in the 
legislation that are not now included in 
it. With those other provisions omitted, 
I know of no objection to my amend- 
ments. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to my chairman, 

Mr. STAGGERS. I think the amend- 
ment is all right and we are willing to 
accept it on this side. There is language 
in the bill which makes this part un- 
necessary so we are willing to accept it 
on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, O'HARA OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer several amendments; ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'Hara]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. O'Hara of 
Michigan: On page 18, line 23, strike out 
all of line 23 and insert: “as paragraphs (g), 
(j), and (k), respectively:“. 

On page 19, line 14 after the period in- 
sert: 

“(7) inserting therein immediately after 
new paragraph (e), the following new para- 

aph: 


1) the term toys“ means any object 
made of any substance intended to be used 
by children at play inside or outside of the 
home or at any other place.“ 

And redesignate the succeeding provisions 
accordingly. 

On page 19, line 22, after “interior fur- 
nishing”, strike out the period and insert a 
comma and the following: “or any article 
classified as a toy.” 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the consideration 
of this matter at this point. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts reserve 
his point of order until I have had a 
chance to explain the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the Chair will 
understand, does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] object to the 
5 of the amendments en 
bloc? 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, my objec- 
tion is to the consideration of the subject 
matter of the proposed amendments as 
not being pertinent and as not being 
germane to this legislation, and I make 
a point of order against the amendments 
on that ground. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] has asked the 
gentleman from Massachusetts if he 
would reserve his point of order. 

Mr. KEITH. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will 
reserve my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] reserves the 
point of order against the amendments. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan, I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for re- 
serving his point of order. I will speak 
to the point of order in a moment. 

Let me first explain the purpose of this 
amendment. 

The amendment is a very simple one, 
intended to include within the Flamma- 
ble Fabrics Act and the terms and con- 
ditions of the proposed amendments 
children’s toys made of any substance 
whatsoever. 

As was pointed our during the hear- 
ings on this legislation, the gravest dan- 
ger in terms of the number of instances 
of serious injury from the burning of 
clothing originally covered by this act 
was to children. Children were the prin- 
cipal sufferers from the sale and use of 
flammable articles of wearing apparel. 
And I think probably the same thing is 
true of other flammable items. 

From time to time the newspapers re- 
port on children’s toys that have been 
found to be flammable, and, therefore, 
especially dangerous to their users, be- 
cause children lack the judgment to avoid 
situations that might cause a flammable 
article to ignite. 

I am aware of the fact that we passed 
a Child Safety Act in the last Congress. 
I was very strongly in favor of that leg- 
islation. But the Child Safety Act does 
not really relate to this problem of flam- 
mable materials used in children’s toys. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Children’s toys and 
wearing apparel were intended to be in- 
cluded in the Child Safety Act that we 
passed last year, 1966. I believe this pro- 
posed amendment ought to go in that 
measure. There have been no hearings 
on this subject whatsoever. That act 
ought to be brought up and hearings had 
on it in order that it can be amended, not 
this measure. I know what the gentleman 
from Michigan is trying to do, and it is 
admirable. I am sure that all members 
of the committee would say that his pro- 
posal is good if he would bring it up in 
its proper place and put it in its right 
category. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. If I may di- 
rect my remarks to the distinguished 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. I reserved my point of order in 
order that we might identify further the 
subject matter of the amendment which 
is being proposed. It seems to me that 
now the subject matter has been identi- 
fied and its intent known—with which 
we all may be in accord—it is now proper 
to discuss the point of order before we 
get into the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, after the gentleman reserved his 
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point of order I was recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The gentleman may proceed to 
the conclusion of his 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The Child 
Safety Act, which was given to the Food 
and Drug Administration to administer, 
has been considered by those who ad- 
minister it to deal primarily with chil- 
dren’s toys containing toxic substances. 
The most recent publicized action of the 
Food and Drug Administration under 
that act had to do with banning the sale 
of toys that contained polluted water. 
The toys came from Hong Kong. I 
checked with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. They have no standards of 
flammability for toys. They do not be- 
lieve that the act has authorized them 
to set any standards of flammability for 
toys, and they have none. They said that 
if the toy was so flammable as to be con- 
sidered explosive, then perhaps it would 
be included within the prohibitions of 
the Child Safety Act. 

All I am suggesting is that the same 
standards that we apply to interior fur- 
nishings and wearing apparel, ought to 
be applied to children’s toys. I hope the 
gentleman will recognize that no harm 
would be done by such an amendment 
and would withdraw his point of order. 
This is a subject that was touched upon 
in the hearings. I wrote the committee 
a letter. I sent the committee a state- 
ment. It was testified to in the Senate 
hearings. I hope that the point of order 
will be withdrawn and that the amend- 
ment will be accepted by both sides. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
the ruling of the Chair on my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. KEITH. I would like a ruling; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
to the Flammable Fabrics Act. The Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act is rather extensively 
amended by the bill before us. The Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act is amended to in- 
clude interior furnishings “made in 
whole or in part of fabric or related ma- 
terial“ and so on. 

Then, “fabric” is defined to mean “any 
material—except fiber, filament, or yarn 
for other than retail sale—woven, knit- 
ted, felted, or otherwise produced from 
or in combination with any natural or 
synthetic fiber, film, or substitute there- 
for,” and so on. 

Then we get to “related material” 
which is defined to mean “paper, plastic, 
rubber, synthetic film, or synthetic foam” 
and so on. 

Then the term “product” means “any 
article of wearing apparel or interior 
furnishing.” 


Mr. Chairman, I would submit that 
under the provisions of this particular 
legislation we are simply adding a new 
category, made of fabric and related 
material, a new category of items. There- 
end it would be germane to this legis- 
ation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the chairman it is my un- 
derstanding that Public Law 89-756, of 
last year, dealing with this subject is the 
proper vehicle to amend, to bring in the 
amendment to which the speaker in the 
well has referred. 

It would appear to me that in the or- 
derly legislative process, if we wanted to 
achieve the objectives of the gentleman 
in the well, there should have been more 
discussion on this subject within the 
committee. It is late in the session, and 
this bill has been very carefully worked 
out by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and closely coordi- 
nated with the industries involved. We 
are hopeful that this law can be passed 
substantially in its present form, so that 
it can become effective with the least 
practicable delay. 

By amending it in this way, we would 
not in any way take care of the problem 
that concerns the speaker in the well, 
because this year’s Christmas toys are 
in the marketplace, and during the in- 
tervening months we could get to the 
subject which the gentleman wants to 
have us discuss and amend, and on which 
there should be fuller hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fraser). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The bill which the Committee has un- 
der consideration is designed to protect 
the public against undue risk of fire 
leading to death, injury of property, and 
damage, arising out of the condition of 
articles of wearing apparel and interior 
or household furnishings. 

This is the language of the bill which 
the Committee of the Whole has under 
consideration, which deals with two 
classes of subjects. The amendment 
which is proposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan would seek to add a third class. 
It would appear that the addition of a 
third class is a proper amendment and, 
therefore, would be germane. 

There is the general proposition that 
a proposition dealing with a number of 
subjects may be amended by the addition 
of another subject of the same class. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the Chair for the ruling, and I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously, this comes 
as something of a surprise to me, as one 
who shares the concern of the gentleman 
from Michigan in this very serious prob- 
lem which he has highlighted. It is a 
problem which the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce would be 
willing to discuss in its sessions and 
reach a conclusion that I am sure would 
meet with the approval of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

But it does seem to me that if we are 
going to get this legislation on the books, 
in response to the request of the Presi- 
dent—who only the other day at the 
White House talked about the flammable 
products legislation and asked for our 
speedy consideration of it—we ought 
to put this bill high on the agenda for 
the concluding hours of this session and 
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put high on the agenda for the opening 
hours of the next session the proposal 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments. 

We on this side feel that the way the 
amendments were drawn might create 
problems for the rest of the legislation. 
Also, we believe toys are already covered 
by the Child Protection Act of 1966. Fur- 
ther, the gentleman’s amendment has 
not been considered by the committee. 

I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
will withdraw his amendment with the 
understanding that the committee will 
consult with HEW to see if toys are not 
already covered by the Child Protection 
Act of 1966. If they are not, we will hold 
hearings and put them in their proper 
legislative place at the earliest possible 
time in the next session. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAGGERS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman for his expression of serious 
intent with regard to this problem. I 
personally feel that the Child Protection 
Act could be interpreted to include this, 
but I know as a matter of fact it has 
not been. 

I certainly would be encouraged if the 
chairman of the committee would signify 
to the administrators of the Child Pro- 
tection Act what he has said here, that 
he believes they ought to have standards 
of flammability for the protection of 
children under that act. 

Mr, STAGGERS. We would be happy 
to do that. If they come back with the 
answer that they do not or cannot, we 
would hold hearings to put it in a proper 
place. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Under those 
circumstances—and I believe the chair- 
man of the committee has been very 
generous—if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will yield, with those assurances 
I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may withdraw my 
amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two clarifying amendments at this time. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Sraccers: On 
page 20, line 13, strike out “manufacturer” 
and insert in lieu thereof “manufacture”. 

On page 23, line 4, strike out “the” and 
insert in lieu thereof The“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Fraser, Chairman of the Committee 


of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1003) to amend the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act to increase the protection af- 
forded consumers against injurious flam- 
mable fabrics, pursuant to House 
Resolution 989, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 345, nays 0, not voting 87, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 411] 
YEAS—345 

Abernethy Chamberlain Ford, Gerald R. 
Adair Clancy ord, 
Adams Clausen, William D 
Addabbo Don H Fraser 
Albert Cleveland Friedel 
Anderson, III. Cohelan Fulton, Pa. 
Anderson, er Fulton, Tenn. 

Tenn. Colmer Fuqua 
Andrews, Ala. Conte Galifianakis 
Andrews, Corbett Gallagher 

N. Dak Cramer Gardner 
Ashley Culver Garmatz 
Aspinall Cunningham Gathings 
Ayres Curtis Gettys 
Baring Daddario Giaimo 
Barrett Daniels Gibbons 
Battin Davis, Ga. Gilbert 
Belcher Davis, Wis. Gonzalez 

1l Dawson Goodell 
Bennett de la Garza Goodling 

tts Delaney Gray 

Bevill Denney Green, Pa. 
Biester Dent rifiths 
Bingham Derwinski Gross 
Blanton Devine Grover 
Boland Dole Gubser 
Bolling Donohue Gude 
Bolton Dorn Hagan 
Bow Dow Haley 
Brademas Dowdy Hall 
Brasco Downing Halpern 
Bray Dulski Hamilton 
Brinkley Duncan er- 
Brock er schmidt 
Brown, Mich. Eckhardt Hanley 
Broyhill, N.C. Edmondson Hanna 
Broyhill, Va. Edwards, Ala. Hansen, Idaho 
Bu Edwards, Calif. Harrison 
Burke, Fla. Edwards, La. 
Burke, Mass. Eil Harvey 
Burleson Erlenborn Hathaway 
Burton, Calif. Hawkins 
Burton, Utah Eshleman Hechler, W. Va. 

ush Evans, Colo Henderson 
Button Everett Herlong 
Byrne, Pa. Farbstein Hicks 
Cabell Fascell Holifleld 
Cahill Fe! Horton 
Carey Fino Howard 
Carter Fisher Hull 
Casey Flood Hungate 
Celler Foley Hunt 
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Hutchinson Montgomery 
Ichord Moorhead 
Irwin Morris, N. Mex 
Jacobs Morton 
Jarman Mosher 
Joelson Multer 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy, II 
Jonas Murphy, N.Y. 
Jones, N.C. Myers 
Karsten Natcher 
th edzi 
Kastenmeier Nelsen 
n Nichols 
Kee Nix 
Keith O'Hara, III 
Kelly O'Hara, Mich 
King, Calif. O'Konski 
King, N.Y Olsen 
Kirwan O'Neal, Ga. 
Kleppe O'Neill, Mass. 
Kluczynski Ottinger 
Kornegay Patman 
Kupferman Patten 
Kuykendall 
Kyl Pepper 
Kyros Perkins 
Laird Pettis 
Langen Philbin 
Latta Pike 
Leggett Pirnie 
Lennon Poff 
Lipscomb Pollock 
Lloyd Price, Ill. 
Long, La. Price, Tex. 
Long, Md. Pryor 
Lukens Pucinski 
McCarthy Purcell 
McClory Quie 
McClure Quillen 
McCulloch Railsback 
de Randall 
McDonald, Reid, Ill 
Mich. Reid, N.Y. 
McEwen Reifel 
McFall Reinecke 
McMillan Reuss 
MacGregor Rhodes, Ariz. 
Machen es, 
Mahon Riegle 
Mailliard Robison 
Marsh Rogers, Colo. 
in Rogers, Fla. 
Mathias, Calif 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Mayne Rooney, Pa 
Meeds Rosentha 
Meskill Rostenkowski 
Michel Roth 
Miller, Calif Roudebush 
Miller, Ohio Rumsfeld 
Minish Ruppe 
Mink Ryan 
Minshall 
Satterfield 
Monagan St 
NATS—0 


Annunzio 


Green, Oreg. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
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Schadeberg 


Schwengel 
Scott 


Teague, Calif. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Vigorito 
W. 


Smith, Calif. 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


the following 
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Mr. Madden with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. St, Onge with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Fountain with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr, Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Johnson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Dickinson, 

Mr, Stratton with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr, Corman with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr, Clark with Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr. Willis with Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Del- 
lenback. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr, Diggs. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr, Dickinson. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Thompson of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Roush, 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ho.irretp). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CREDIT UNION ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13489) to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act to modernize 
the loan, investment, and dividend pro- 
visions, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13489, with 
Mr. Fraser in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. W- 
NALL] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
the House today, H.R. 13489, is designed 
to modernize the lending and savings 
procedures of Federal credit unions. 
There is nothing complex in this legis- 
lation and, as you will note, the bill is 
extremely short. 

H.R. 13489 would modernize credit 
union procedures in three areas. First, it 
would allow the credit committee of a 
Federal credit union to delegate any of 
its functions to a loan officer. Under 
present law, the loan officer can approve 
loans only up to the unsecured loan limit 
of $750 or loans that are fully secured by 
the shares of the borrower. 

The legislation would further provide 
that Federal credit unions be allowed to 
pay dividends on a quarterly basis. And, 
finally, the legislation would permit Fed- 
eral credit unions to credit shares re- 
ceived during the first 10 days of the 
month for the entire month in comput- 
ing dividends. Present law restricts such 
computation of dividends to shares re- 
ceived during the first 5 days of the 
month. I do not want to take a great 
deal of time to cover the two saving fea- 
tures of this legislation. They simply put 
credit unions on a more competitive 
basis with other financial institutions. 
Some financial institutions even grant a 
22-day dividend grace period on savings, 
so it can clearly be seen that credit un- 
ions have not been allowed to compete 
on anything close to an equal basis for 
savings. The same situation is true on 
paying quarterly dividends. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
discuss the provision of the legislation 
extending the authority of loan officers. 

I want to make it crystal clear that 
this provision would in no way affect the 
safety or the liquidity of a credit union, 
and this bill still retains all of the safe- 
guards contained in the Federal Credit 
Union Act. However, this change in loan 
officer authority is needed for several im- 
portant reasons. 

In the past 10 days, the Department 
of Defense has announced the establish- 
ment of credit union facilities for all of 
our troops stationed in Germany. It is my 
hope that shortly we will be able to have 
credit union service for our military men 
throughout the world. The.credit unions 
operating in Germany are suboffices of 
existing U.S.-based credit unions. The 
credit unions in Germany will be op- 
erated by a loan officer since the loan 
committee of the credit union, by neces- 
sities sake, must be based at the home of- 
fice credit union in the United States. 
Under present law, the loan officer could 
only approve loans up to $750. Any loan 
over that amount would have to be sent 
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to the United States for approval and 
the delay could mean that the service- 
man might seek funds from other sources 
at much higher rates. In addition, the 
loan officer would have firsthand credit 
information and could easily check the 
background of the serviceman. Our 
credit unions serving the military in 
Germany will not be able to operate ef- 
fectively unless this legislation is passed. 

This legislation is also needed by many 
of our larger credit unions whose credit 
committee must meet daily to approve 
loans because of the volume of loan ap- 
plications. It must be remembered that 
the loan committee members are all vol- 
unteers and in many cases give up hun- 
dreds of hours a month to credit union 
work. By relieving them of some of their 
routine responsibilities, it will free them 
for more important jobs such as credit 
counseling while, at the same time, al- 
lowing the credit committee to retain all 
of its reviewing power under the opera- 
tions of the loan officer. And, finally, it 
should be pointed out that under the 
present law, there is a paradox in the 
power of the loan officer. The loan of- 
ficer can approve an unsecured loan of 
up to $750. However, if the credit union 
member wishes to puchase a $3,000 auto- 
mobile and has a downpayment of $2,000, 
the lending officer cannot approve a loan 
for the additional $1,000, even though it 
would be fully secured by a chattel mort- 
gage on an automobile that has been 
two-thirds paid for. Thus, the loan of- 
cer can approve a loan that is far 
riskier than a loan which he is denied 
under the law from approving. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of H.R. 
13489. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, very 
briefly I should like to reiterate what our 
chairman [Mr. Patman] has said. 

This bill came out of the committee 
unanimously. We believe the type of 
service which can be afforded by this bill 
is long overdue. It is an effort to bring 
the credit union practices up to date to 
more clearly fulfill their obligations to 
members of credit unions and other citi- 
zens, 

1 We are wholeheartedly for this legisla- 
on, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a request for only 2 minutes. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, it is natural, I suppose, for 
the Lindsay administration in New York 
City to look for a scapegoat for its fail- 
ure to provide an adequate housing pro- 
gram for New York City. The failure in 
this fleld is so obvious that any scape- 
goat would serve its purpose. In this 
morning’s New York Times, Jason R. 
Nathan, administrator of the city’s 
housing and redevelopment administra- 
tion, and a former employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, charged that the 
Johnson administration showed “an out- 
right lack of awareness and lack of com- 
mitment” to meet the critical housing 
shortage. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 
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Mr. HALL. Is the gentleman speaking 
out of order? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Yes, I am, 
Mr. HALL. 

Mr. HALL. Was there a request for the 
gentleman to speak out of order? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I would 
like to address the Chair, that the re- 
quest was made to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not 
following as closely as the Chair might 
have. Does the gentleman make the point 
of order that the gentleman is speak- 
ing out of order? Í 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is 
speaking out of order and there was no 
unanimous consent request to that effect. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made by the chairman of the 
full committee for me to proceed to speak 
out of order for 2 minutes and there was 
no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
hear that part of the request. The Chair 
understood that the gentleman from 
Texas was simply yielding 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I now make a unanimous-consent 
request that I be permitted to proceed 
out of order for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13489 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (7) of section 8 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1757) is amended (1) 
by striking out the word “or” before the 
letter (F)“ and by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “or (G) in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding 25 per centum of its 
regular reserve in any one or more incorpor- 
ated or unincorporated organizations which 
are controlled by credit unions or credit un- 
ion associations and which funds so invested 
for purposes of establishing and maintaining 
the liquidity, solvency, and security of credit 
unions.”; and (2) by striking out the word 
“and” after the semicolon in subsection (12) 
and by adding the following: 

“(18) to purchase from liquidating credit 
unions notes of any individual members of 
such liquidating credit unions at such figure 
as may be established by the board of direc- 
tors of both the liquidating and the purchas- 
ing credit unions;” 
and (3) by renumbering the present subsec- 
tion (13) as subsection (14). 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Federal Credit Un- 
fon Act (12 U.S.C. 1761c) is amended by 
striking out the words up to the unsecured 
limit, or in excess of such limit if such excess 
is fully secured by unpledged shares”. 

Sec. 3. Section 18 of the Federal Credit Un- 
ion Act (12 U.S.C. 1763) is amended (1) by 
striking out the word “or” and inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof between “Annually” 
and “semiannually” and by adding the words 
“or quarterly” after the word “semiannual- 
ly”; and (2) by striking out the word “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ten”. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down to and including line 11 on 


page 2. 
On page 2, line 12, strike out “Src. 2.“ and 


insert “Section 1.”. 
On page 2, line 16, strike out “3” and in- 
sert 2“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Fraser, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13489) to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan, 
investment, and dividend provisions, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 986, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will 
put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill 
(S. 1085) to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and 
dividend provisions. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1085 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the third 
sentence of section 15 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1761c.) is amended by 
striking out “up to the unsecured limit, or 
in excess of such limit if such excess is fully 
secured by unpledged shares”. 

Sec. 2. Section 18 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1763) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Annually or semian- 
nually” and inserting in Meu thereof An- 
nually, semiannually, or quarterly”; and 

(2) by striking out “five” in the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “ten”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PATMAN of 
Texas: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 1085 and insert the provisions of H.R. 
13489, as passed, as follows: 

"SECTION 1. Section 15 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1761c) is 
amended by striking out the words ‘up to 
the unsecured limit, or in excess of such limit 
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if such excess is fully secured by unpledged 
shares’, 

“Sec, 2. Section 18 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1763) is amended (1) 
by striking out the word ‘or’ and inserting 
a comma in lieu thereof between ‘Annually’ 
and ‘semiannually’ and by adding the words 
‘or quarterly’ after the word ‘semiannually’; 
and (2) by striking out the word ‘five’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word ten.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13489) was 
laid on the table. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is easier 
to understand the impact that credit 
unions have on the American way of 
life when a few credit union statistics 
are placed in the record. 

There are more than 23,000 Federal 
and State-chartered credit unions in op- 
eration in this country embracing more 
than 18 million members. These credit 
unions have total assets of more than 
$12 billion. Thus, it can easily be seen 
that there are more credit unions in this 
country than all other financial institu- 
tions combined. And, not only do credit 
unions comprise our largest group of fi- 
nancial institutions, but they are also 
the fastest growing, with hundreds of 
new credit unions being chartered each 
month. 

I have said a number of times, and I 
have consistently seen this proved, that 
next to the church, the credit union ac- 
complishes more good for the community 
than any other institution. In fact, I 
think it is interesting to note that there 
are thousands of churches in our coun- 
try that sponsor credit unions and the 
number of church credit unions con- 
tinues to grow at a rapid pace. 

I mentioned earlier during the debate 
on H.R. 13489 that the legislation would 
have a great impact on the establish- 
ment of oversea credit unions on military 
installations. During the 89th Congress 
the Domestic Finance Subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee conducted a detailed investiga- 
tion of the problems that servicemen 
face in obtaining credit. We were 
shocked by the number of abuses of serv- 
icemen’s trust that were uncovered. In 
too many cases the servicemar. was fair 
game when he attempted to obtain a loan 
or credit. The subcommittee, for exam- 
ple, learned of instances where service- 
men were being charged rates of inter- 
est as high as 100 percent a year while 
at the same time being charged for a 
number of extras, such as phony insur- 
ance policies that they never received. 
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It must be noted, however, that we 
found no serious problems around any 
military installations that had a strong 
credit union. By educating their service- 
men and providing loans at a reasonable 
cost without trying to bilk the service- 
men, these credit unions were not only 
able to help our men in uniform, but at 
the same time to provide a great service 
to this country, because as we so vividly 
learned, a serviceman who is free of debt 
problems performs at a much higher ef- 
ficiency level than one who is constantly 
harassed by bill collectors. 

An overlooked fact in the history of 
credit unions is that while they have 
performed a much-needed service for our 
country their efforts have not cost our 
Government one penny. Even the oper- 
ations of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, the supervisory and regulatory 
branch of the Federal Government, are 
paid for by direct assessments of credit 
unions. 

By unanimously adopting this credit 
union legislation today, the House of 
Representatives has paid a fitting tribute 
to a group of institutions who are dedi- 
cated to helping the little man. 


THEY NEED TO LISTEN 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my opinion, and I am sure 
it is a belief held by many in this body, 
that one of the prime constitutional re- 
sponsibilities of those who are elected to 
represent the people in the Federal Con- 
gress is to visit with those people in his 
home district in such a manner and over 
such a period of time that he will be 
able to accurately assess the thinking of 
his constituents and thus more truly 
represent them. 

I am well aware that the legislative 
burden is growing to such proportions 
today that we cannot always have a con- 
venient schedule of work here in the 
Nation’s Capitol. Indeed, I would go 
one step further in stating the very ob- 
vious but too often forgotten fact that 
we are not here for our convenience at 
all, but for the convenience of the citi- 
zens of this Nation. 

With all of the modern avenues of 
communication that are open to us, the 
contact between constituent and elected 
representative is far more effective than 
our Founding Fathers dreamed possible 
but this should not and does not elimi- 
nate the need for the personal contact 
with the people at home. It is true that 
the number of paid round trips home 
for the Members have been increased, 
but no weekend trip, or series of week- 
end trips, can ever be considered a re- 
sponse to this obligation when the size 
of the congressional district is calculated 
in thousands of square miles rather than 
the number of square blocks. A recent 
editorial in the Loveland, Colo., Re- 
porter-Herald focuses attention on this 
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problem and I recommend it to my col- 
leagues: 
THEY NEED To LISTEN 

The favorite indoor sport of many news- 
paper columnists, radio and ty commenta- 
tors is to belittle the United States Congress. 
To these people, Congress constantly does 
either too little or too much and always the 
wrong way. 

We have always felt that the members of 
Congress were generally talented, capable 
and dedicated men, most of whom had a 
firm grasp of the theory of what makes the 
United States work. 

As Congressmen and Senators they must 
fulfill a dual roll of refiecting the thinking 
of the people of their district and at the 
same time of participating in the leadership 
of the entire nation. 

Until now the synthesis of the minds of 
Congress which reflected the needs, aspira- 
tions and philosophies of their districts and 
states has almost always given a forward 
thrust to the policies of the country. The re- 
sult has been that the majority of Americans 
have lived ever improving lives. 

The unfortunate situation which is before 
us now is that Congress is not acting in re- 
sponse to the people, Probably a major cause 
for this predicament is that Congress is never 
at home anymore. 

Also, during their almost continuous ses- 
sions, they spend far more time representing 
their people as ambassadors to our mono- 
lithic central government than they do as 
representatives of the people in setting pol- 
icy for the same central government. 

The greatest delight many Congressmen 
have is in garnering yet another grant for 
some local college, road or welfare setup. It 
would be far better if their time were spent 
in finding out what is going on in the minds 
of their constituents and behind the walls 
of federal agencies. 

This country obviously needs a tax raise 
and a spending cut to keep from disastrous 
inflation. Next to obtaining peace, the thing 
the American people want most is protection 
against inflation and their money’s worth for 
the already fantastic taxes they pay. 

So what does the House do? They are re- 
fusing to dig into the problem of finding 
places to cut appropriations and then turn 
around and set up a gimmicky commission to 
save themselves from the blame when they 
raise their own pay. 

Generally Colorado is fortunate in the 
caliber of its men in Washington. The fact 
remains though, that Congress as a whole 
has not been listening to the people. They 
are letting a spend-all, cure-all, fight-all 
philosophy continue to dominate the central 
government long after the people have been 
ready to search for more imaginative answers. 


INSPECTION OF MEATPACKING 
PLANTS 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks Congress has been debating 
various proposals relating to the inspec- 
tion of meatpacking plants. During this 
time there has come to light the activities 
of Mr. L. Blaine Liljenquist, who is cur- 
rently registered as a lobbyist for the 
3 States Meat Packers Associa- 

on. 

Mr. Liljenquist has by letter admitted 
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that since 1964 contributions were made 
to candidates for Federal office under 
the name “Congressional Campaign 
Fund.” A copy of the letter I refer to can 
be found on page 31124 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for November 3, 1967. 

I have checked with the Clerk’s office to 
see if the report of the activities of the 
“congressional campaign fund” was 
filed as would appear to be required by 
law. I am informed that no such report 
has been filed. 

The purpose of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act was to provide public in- 
formation about the activities of those 
who seek to influence elections. These 
activities are not necessarily wrong, but 
the public is by law entitled to know 
about them. Accordingly, I have today 
written the Clerk of the House about 
this matter. The copy of my letter 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 26, 1967. 

Hon. W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JENNINGS; Recently I inquired of 
you whether or not there has been filed with 
your office in recent years any report by the 
“Congressional Campaign Fund.“ You an- 
swered that there had been no filing under 
that name. 

As you may be aware, the “Congressional 
Campaign Fund” is administered by Mr. L. 
Blaine Liljenquist. The Board of Directors 
includes three members of the meat-packing 
industry. The “Fund” has made a number of 
contributions to candidates for federal office 
since 1964. I am enclosing a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in which Mr. Liljenquist 
himself admits that such contributions have 
been made. 

Under the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, it 
appears that the “Congressional Campaign 
Fund” should have filed a report of its ac- 
tivities with you. 

The purpose of this letter is to ask that 
you contact Mr. Liljenquist to determine 
whether or not he claims to have filed such 
a report. If he has not filed, I assume that 
your office would wish to take further steps 
to see that the law is complied with. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Attorney General. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD M. FRASER. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman chose the city 
of Denver this week to make an an- 
nouncement of great importance to 
American farmers. I commend the Sec- 
retary for convening in Denver a meet- 
ing of his Department’s western repre- 
sentatives, to outline a most vital new 
undertaking aimed at solving the prob- 
lems of small farmers. 
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In announcing that he will seek in- 
formation from small farmers about 
their problems, and receive suggestions 
about how to resolve these problems, Mr. 
Freeman is taking an important step 
forward. By scheduling a series of meet- 
ings in rural America at which Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialists will listen 
to the views of small farmers and 
promptly transmit them to the Secretary, 
he is making a reality of the phrase 
“democracy in action.” 

To provide food for thought at these 
meetings, Mr. Freeman has provided a 
preliminary draft of 30 tentative pro- 
posals on which he will seek the reactions 
and comments of small farmers. Supple- 
mented by additional ideas which those 
attending the meetings will originate, the 
Secretary will develop an action program 
designed to help small farmers improve 
their standard of living and remain in 
farming. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most construc- 
tive approach to the problem. I know 
that my colleagues in the House will give 
their full support to the Department of 
Agriculture in its continuing quest for 
solutions to the problems of small 
farmers. 

I would like to include at this point in 
the Recorp Secretary Freeman’s Denver 
remarks: 


Every farmer in America is important. 

No matter how you classify him—by com- 
modity, by geography, by size, or by pro- 
ductivity—he’s important. 

He's important because he contributes in- 
dividually and in total to that diversity of 
American agriculture that gives it its great 
strength, its flexibility, and its efficiency. 

There is ample room in our vast agricul- 
tural plant for farmers of all types and 
sizes, and it is important that we keep it 
that way ... just as it is important to the 
national economy that we sustain and 
maintain a great diversity of large and small 
business enterprises. 

While productivity and efficiency are im- 
portant in our agriculture in order to pro- 
vide an abundance of food and fiber, they 
are not the only criteria of who should farm 
and who should not. 

Our agricultural policies and the ap- 
proach we take to solving agriculture’s prob- 
lems must take into account all farmers... 
not just those who have already demon- 
strated the ability to maintain and operate 
a highly efficient unit. 

I am well aware that there are some ob- 
servers who look at farming through a maze 
of statistical tables and computer tape and 
suggest that all agricultural production 
could be better handled by half a million 
giant operators. 

I strongly j 

In the first place, I am not at all con- 
vinced that size automatically equates with 
efficiency in agriculture. Studies of econ- 
omies of scale show that if family farms 
take advantage of available technology they 
can more than compete with giant corpo- 
rate farms. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this. And we must at all times be con- 
cerned with the threat to American agri- 
culture posed by huge, diversified corpora- 
tions which can misuse their great economic 
power to drive family farms out of 
existence, 

Despite this threat, family farms are more 
than holding their own. In the period be- 
tween the last two agricultural censuses the 
percentage of food and fiber produced by 
family farms (defined as farms using not 
more than 1½ man-years of outside labor) 
increased from 69 to 73 percent. 
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Family farm agriculture has withstood the 
test of time and competition. It has made 
this country the envy of the world and 
American farm production the greatest pro- 
duction miracle in the history of mankind. 

Furthermore, and of equal importance, the 
family farm system must be preserved as the 
base upon which we rebuild and revitalize 
the countryside in order to achieve the kind 
of rural-urban balance necessary if this great 
nation is to avoid committing national] sul- 
cide by crowding more and more people into 
less and less space. 

Today we do not have that kind of bal- 
ance. In the past 25 years no less than 20 
million Americans have migrated from coun- 
try to city, and the exodus continues at a 
rate of 500,000 to 600,000 a year. 

I think it is safe to say that a majority. 
perhaps an overwhelming majority, of these 
people did not want to leave the countryside. 
They were pushed out by technological ad- 
vance, economic pressures and lack of op- 
portunity. I think it is also safe to say that 
both countryside and city have suffered be- 
cause of this migration . . the countryside 
because it was drained of human energy 
the city because each new body jammed into 
already stifling congestion adds to the myriad 
problems and burdens of today’s metropolis. 

Is this mass movement from country to 
city inevitable? Or can we do something 
about it? Can we slow the exodus? Can we 
build new opportunity in the countryside to 
hold the people there who want to stay there 
and perhaps attract back to it those who 
left it so unwillingly? 

I say we can. I say we are already doing it. 
But I also say much more remains to be 
done. 

I’m here today to discuss with you what 
might be done to help a particular segment 
of the rural population—small farmers as 
farmers—remain on the land, improve their 
incomes, and raise their standard of living. 
If we can do this—and I think we can—we 
will make a tremendous contribution to 
building the kind of rural-urban balance so 
essential for our nation’s future. 

President Johnson is deeply concerned 
about town and country America, the small 
family farmer, and the maldistribution of 
people, opportunity, and space in this nation. 

A year ago in Dallastown, Pennsylvania, he 
put it this way: 

“Not just sentiment demands we do more 
to help our farms and rural communities. 
The welfare of our country demands it. And 
strange as it may seem, the future of our 
cities demands it....If we can begin to 
stem the migration (from countryside to 
city) in our own land, we will make our mark 
on history.” 

The purpose of our regional training ses- 
sion here today, and of five other similar 
sessions scheduled around the country, is to 
explore means to stem the exodus of small 
farmers from the land. 

We want to start a national dialogue in 
rural America, in Congress, in our farm or- 
ganizations and among all people who are 
concerned with agriculture in order to gen- 
erate every possible idea and suggestion that 
can be used to help some one million small 
or low income farmers stay on the land they 
love. 

Through the years, many programs of the 
USDA—REA, conservation, extension, farm 
credit, commodity and price support pro- 
grams, to name just a few—have benefited 
small farmers. But rapid advances in agri- 
cultural technology since World War I have 
left increasing numbers farther and farther 
behind in the struggle to be competitive in 
production efficiency. 

For those with limited land resources, and 
sometimes handicapped by age, physical dis- 
abilities, or the lack of management skills, 
price programs have not been the answer. 

We must come up with new ideas and new 
programs to help these farmers and, when 
possible, make better use of existing pro- 
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grams and authorities by applying them spe- 
cifically to the needs of small farmers. 

And we're not interested in just token ef- 
forts and token programs that would merely 
freeze these million farmers into an economic 
class that is only slightly better than what 
they now have. We want programs and ideas 
that offer real opportunity for small farm op- 
erators with the ability and desire to advance 
steadily up the economic ladder. 

Some of these farmers will always remain 
small farmers. That's all right. We need 
them. They make their contribution to agri- 
culture and to the rural society. But let them 
be financially secure and sociologically 
healthy! 

There are also thousands of small and low- 
income farmers—particularly those under 45 
years of age—who have the management po- 
tential to become highly productive and 
prosperous operators if given the opportunity. 
The Farmers Home Administration has 
proved this can be done. FHA has helped 
tens of thousands of borrowers dramatically 
increase their incomes. 

Let me give you one example: 

A Negro tenant farmer in Adair County, 
Kentucky received a $12,600 farm ownership 
loan in 1957 and another loan of $6,500 in 
1963. By 1965 this dairy farmer had increased 
his income from $3,024 a year to more than 
$21,000 and his net worth had increased from 
$6,000 to more than $27,000. 

This is no isolated case. A recent survey of 
FHA’s farm ownership borrowers shows that 
on the average, over a five-year period, these 
borrowers nearly doubled their gross incomes 
and made substantial gains in their net 
worth. 

These are results we need to help these 
small low-income farmers—results that de- 
velop the potential of these people, results 
that match their aspirations and their hopes. 

To get this national small farmer dialogue 
started I set up a task force some months 
ago and directed its members to come up 
with some practical ideas and suggestions— 
to help small farmers who want to stay on 
the land boost their income and level of 
living. 

The task force developed some 30 tenta- 
tive programs or projects which are all set 
forth in this book. They are program ideas 
to improve small farm income, including 
financial and technical help in improving 
farm enterprises, aid in acquiring needed 
resources, training in the organization and 
management of farm cooperatives, assist- 
ance in making more effective use of forest 
resources, and many others. 

There has been no attempt to specifically 
define the economic boundaries of what con- 
stitutes a small or low-income farmer. The 
tentative proposals were deliberately made 
flexible so that the broadest spectrum of 
American farmers could be involved. 

Nor should anyone get the idea that these 
proposals have exhausted the field of ideas 
and suggestions that might be useable. This 
is only a start of a national discussion that 
will, I hope, provoke and generate even bet- 
ter programs and projects than those out- 
lined here. 

And there is nothing sacrosanct about the 
proposals as they are outlined here in this 
report. Your job here, as it will be in the 
other five regional meetings, is to study these 
proposals, discuss them thoroughly, evaluate 
them. In short, prepare yourselves to take 
these proposals out to local rural meetings 
and present them to the farmers themselves. 

And there, at those meetings, get their 
reactions and their ideas and their recom- 
mendations for changes and refinements of 
these and other proposals that might be of- 
fered. 

Any programs that will effectively assist 
small farmers must be their programs. They 
must be acceptable to farmers—not just to 
us. For without their acceptance and coop- 
eration, then no program or programs we 
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can devise, however good they seem to us, are 
worth a tinker’s dam. 

Then, after you have conducted your 
meetings at the local level, we will take all 
the ideas, all the refinements that have been 
suggested, and all the specific recommenda- 
tions and evaluate them carefully. 

Where legislation may be needed to put 
some of the programs into effect, we will 
consider proposing it to Congress. Where only 
administrative action or emphasis is needed, 
then this will be done. 

But we are going to do more to help small 
farmers who, for the most part, are a voice- 
less segment in our agriculture. We are going 
to give them a voice. We are going to listen 
to their ideas. We are going to be sympa- 
thetic to their problems and their aspira- 
tions. A democratic government can do no 
less. 

We need these people in rural America and 
we are going to see to it that they become a 
viable part of our rural economy and our 
rural society. 

How well we accomplish this objective will, 
in large part, depend on how well you do 
your job here and later in your local meet- 
ings with the farmers themselves. 

The President of the United States has 
asked us to work out means of providing 
parity of opportunity for all people in rural 
America, 

To develop effective programs for small 
farmers is an important part of that assign- 
ment. 

Let us then get on with the job. 


THE MEAT INSPECTION BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate today is taking up the meat in- 
spection bill which passed the House a 
few weeks ago. They are proposing some 
substantial amendments which should 
do, over a 3-year period, about what the 
Smith-Foley amendments would have 
done if they had passed in the House. 

One of the questions that has con- 
stantly arisen in the discussion of these 
amendments is whether the bad prac- 
tices have been taking place in small 
plants or large plants that are not sub- 
ject to Federal inspection. The argument 
was made in the House that the large 
plants have not been engaging in these 
practices and that it is just the small 
plants that have been doing so. Evidence 
has been developed that this simply is 
not the case and that the large plants 
with big volume have been engaged in 
these kind of practices also. Recent 
newspaper articles have covered this 
point and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The newspaper articles referred to 
follow: 

[From the Des Moines Register, Nov. 23, 

1967] 

FILTH IN Bia Meat PLANTS—U.S. SURVEYS 
Resut Fors or TOUGH BILL—OPPONENTS 
BLAMED SMALL OPERATORS 

(By Nick Kotz) 

WasHIncTon, D.C.—Agriculture Depart- 

ment investigators have reported improper 
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conditions in 50 mnonfederally inspected 
Plants operated by meat compa- 
nies that are members of the American Meat 
Institute (A.M.I.), the trade association rep- 
resenting the nation’s largest packers. 

The investigators cited 40 AMI. member 
companies in a 1962 investigation of about 
1,000 plants selected at random, and 10 AMI. 
member companies in a briefer 1967 investi- 
gation of about 180 plants. 


REPORTS EXAMINED 


The Register pinpointed the A. MI. mem- 
bers by examining the 1962 and 1967 reports, 
and ascertaining which are members of the 
trade association. 

The AMI. the most influential meat 
packer lobbying group in Washington, at first 
opposed any meat inspection legislation, but 
this week endorsed the Mondale-Montoya 
bill, which consumer advocates believe would 
represent strong legislation. 

Some opponents of strong legislation have 
contended in the past that improper condi- 
tions in packing plants mostly were confined 
to small, fringe operators and to those oper- 
ated by criminal elements. 

A survey of the 1962 and 1967 reports, 
however, confirms the statements of Sen- 
ator Walter Mondale (Dem., Minn.) and 
Representative Neal Smith (Dem., Ia.), that 
many large plants are also guilty of improper 
practices. 

The Senate is scheduled to act Monday 
on the meat inspection bill, with speedy 
passage predicted. The key factor then will 
be whether the House will accept the Mon- 
dale-Montoya bill or will demand a confer- 
ence to argue for its far weaker bill. Sup- 
porters of strong legislation hope for AM. I. 
support to get the House to accept the Sen- 
ate bill, 

The A.M.I. declined to make available its 
list of members on grounds that such infor- 
mation is private business. The names of 
firms reported to be AMI. members who 
were mentioned in the USDA reports were 
obtained from other sources. 

Informed of the contents of this story, 
Aled P. Davies, A.M.I. vice-president, referred 
first to his statement of Nov. 16, at which 
time he said: 

“We do not condone or defend any com- 
mercial meat slaughterer or processor who 
deliberately violates any law whether federal, 
state, county or municipal pertaining to 
wholesomeness or sanitary handling of 
meat products. 

“Regardless of charges and countercharges 
the vast majority of meat offered for sale in 
the United States is safe and wholesome.” 

Davies added the following statement 
Wednesday: 

“It seems to me the issue before us now 
is to get legislation passed which will 
strengthen meat inspection at all levels of 
government. We have endorsed the Mon- 
toya bill in the Senate, including the agree- 
ment and amendments adopted by the Sen- 
ate committee. We are pleased that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
adopted the ‘rule of reason’ on the build- 
ing requirements. 


WANTS LAW 


“I personally, and I am certain the mem- 
bership of the American Meat Institute, 
does not share the seeming desire of some 
to have the issue unresolved. We want the 
legislation passed and not to talk about it. 
Some people want the issue and not the law. 
Let’s get on with the job of getting the 
law.” 

HALF UNDER UNITED STATES 

Collectively, A. M. I. s 375 members produce 
a majority of American meat. The associ- 
ation has said that about one half of its 
members are under federal inspection while 
the others are exempt because they do not 
sell meat across a state line. 

The Register disclosed two weeks ago that 
Agriculture Department investigators had 
reported improper conditions in seven in- 
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trastate plants operated by Swift & Co., 
the nation’s largest firm, and in one plant 
operated by Armour & Co., the second-largest 
firm. Both are prominent A.M.I. members. 

Further scrutiny of USDA records reveals 
that Wilson & Co., the nation’s third-largest 
firm, has been cited for unsanitary conditions 
in one of its intrastate plants, as have more 
than 40 other plants owned by A.M.I, mem- 
bers. 

In a 1962 report on conditions in a non- 
federally inspected Wilson plant located in 
the St. Petersburg-Tampa area of Florida, 
USDA investigators reported: 

“Evidence of rats and mice were present on 
the second floor in the dry storage area.” 


UNCLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Investigators also reported on lack of prop- 
er sanitary conditions in the plant and on 
equipment that was not cleaned regularly. 

USDA investigators praised conditions in 
two AMI.-member firms investigated in 
1962. These were the Beavers Packing Co., 
Inc., Newnan, Ga.; and Copeland Sausage 
Co., Alachua, Fla. 

The 1967 report included the following de- 
scription of a non-federally inspected Ar- 
mour & Co. plant located in the stockyards 
area of Chicago, Ill.: “Old and poorly main- 
tained building. Poor sanitation, Plant re- 
ceived letter of warning in 1962 concerning 
use of containers bearing inspection leg- 
ends.” 

The 1967 report criticized the Gus Glaser 
Meat Co., Wilber, Neb., for improper control 
of flies, for dirty floors,” and for “filthy and 
corroded trucks” which are used to carry 
meat. 

IOWA PLANT 


The 1962 report criticized conditions in 
this same plant, and also criticized condi- 
tions in a Fort Dodge, Ia., plant operated by 
the Glaser firm. 

The 1967 report included the following 
comments about the John McKenzie Packing 
Co., Burlington, Vt., which was described as 
the state's largest meat processor: 

“Many meat handling trucks rusty and 
corroded. Boning room congested, cluttered 
and untidy. Ice machine blades rusty and 
pitted.” 

The 1967 report criticized the Meyer Pro- 
vision Co., Iron River, Mich., for improper fly 
control and for storing inedible material in 
the same cooler with edible meat. 

Of the Winchester Packing Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kan., the 1967 investigators said: “No 
sterilizers were seen in operation. The plant 
is very congested. Sausage sticks were very 
dirty. There appeared to be no control what- 
soever in the pumping of hams (with wa- 
ter).” 

NO SCREENS 

The 1967 investigators criticized K. Mon- 
klewiez, Inc., a sausage manufacturer at 
Chelsea, Mass., for having no window screens 
and thus permitting entry of flies. 

Referring to the Elkhart Packing Co., Elk- 
hart, Kan., federal investigators reported in 
1967 that rails used to carry beef were greasy 
and rusty, that floors, walls, and cooling units 
were dirty and rusty, and that rack trucks 
used to carry meat were heavily contami- 
nated. 

The 1962 reports criticized the A. MI. mem- 
ber firms for a variety of improper condi- 
tions ranging from poor housekeeping and 
unclean equipment to dirty meat and im- 
proper control over chemicals added to proc- 
essed meat. 

The following list summarizes some of the 
conditions reported by USDA investigators 
in inspecting plants operated by A.M.I. mem- 
ber firms, including some in both Iowa and 
Minnesota: 

Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia.— 
Plant and equipment were generally in good 
condition but flies were prevalent in most 
areas,” “housekeeping was poor,” and “beef 
quarters suspended from rail were touching 
floor.” 
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Gus Glaser Meats, Inc., Wilber, Neb.— 
Housekeeping and sanitation in the plant 
were generally not acceptable. 

Nissen & Son Packing Co., Webster City, 
Ia—Inadequate inspection of lymph glands 
and viscera. 

Marshall Packing Co., Marshalltown, Ia.— 
Inspection procedures were improper. Cut- 
ting boards were old and split thus prevent- 
ing proper cleaning, 

Caldwell Packing Co., Windom, Minn.— 
Plant clean but inadequate inspection with 
inspector spending most of his time perform- 
ing duties other than inspection. 

Peters Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn—Plant 
clean, but meat grinder inadequately 
cleaned, Waste paper splashed on ice used in 
product, Numerous files, Tables cracked and 
not conducive to good sanitation. 

Ziegler & Co., Bessemer, Ala.—Sanitation 
only fair and below that which would be 
permitted in federally-inspected plant. 

Webb & Co., West Helena, Ark.—Sanitation 
very much lacking in all departments. In 
one cooler an offal rack contained several 
contaminated heads with most of the hide 
still intact. 

Little Rock Packing Co. Little Rock, Ark.— 
A large plant of haphazard construction. 
Many of the floors were covered with dirty 
sawdust mixed with trash and meat scraps. 

Connecticut Packing Co., Inc., Bloomfield, 
Conn.—Floor cracked. The walls filthy; cool- 
ers filthy. 

A. T. O. Company, New Britain, Conn.— 
Ceilings of coolers covered with growing 
mold, The spice room was dirty. 

Armour & Co., Orlando, Fla—aAn old 
branch house with poor housekeeping and 
poor sanitation. 

Turner and Gee, Inc, Orlando, Fla,—The 
killing floor was filthy. 

Wilson & Co., Miami, Fla.—Dirty sawdust 
was on the floors of the boning cooler. The 
cooler doors were dirty and the plant did not 
have proper drainage for cleanup. 

R. H. McEver Packing Co., Talmo, Ga.— 
Storerooms show definite evidence of rodent 
infestation, 

Bloomington Packing Co., Bloomington, 
Ind.—Very bad sanitation, lack of screens on 
windows, numerous files, 

Hoosier Abattoir, Indianapolis, Ind.—The 
kill floor was small, congested and had inade- 
quate equipment. 

Elkhart Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind.—Sani- 
tation was satisfactory but killing floor fa- 
cilities were inadequate to meet federal 
standards. 

Leon’s Sausage Co., Chicago, Ill.—No effort 
was made to maintain product identity on 
products through various stages of produc- 
tion, 

Bert Packing Co., Chicago, Ill—Smoke 
stacks were cracked and unclean, general 
lack of sanitation throughout plants, a 
cracked table was “grossly unclean.” 

Carolina Packers Inc., Smithfield, N.C.— 
Floors were inadequately drained. and in- 
spection procedures were inadequate. 

Central Packing Co., Inc., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.—Sterilizers were not hot. No apparent 
effort to insure trichina control. Inspectors 
appeared not to inspect all parts, 

Dreher Packing Co., Columbia, 8.C—New 
plant but sanitation is not being maintained. 
No control exercised over amount of water 
and extenders put in products. 

Edwards Sausage Co., Lawrenceburg, Ky.— 
The ice-making machine contained old, or 
fungus growth which could drop in ice and 
be mixed with sausage products. 

Flannery Sausage Co., Inc., Milbank, 8.D.— 
General sanitation of the plant was “inex- 
cuseably dirty.” 

Hatfield Packing Co., Hatfield Pa.—There 
was no inspectional control over processing. 

John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. (now un- 
der federal inspection)—Hogs being cut were 
contaminated with grease. Dirty pigs feet 
were being packed in shipping containers. 
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Kress Packing Co., Waterloo, Wis.—There 
was no trichina control or control of files. 
Parts of decomposed rotted wood were ob- 
served on the edible meat. 

S. S. Logan Co., Huntington, W. Va.— 
Improper cutting of the head meat with 
dirty cleaver with work done on dirty table. 

John McKenzie Packing Co., Burlington, 
Vt.—A dirty truck used to convey fat. Poor 
clean up. Lack of inspection. 

Owen Brothers Packing Co., Meridian, 
Miss.—There was no inspection control over 
use of additives and extenders, and no tri- 
china control. Cattle slaughtered without 
regard for sanitary practices, 

Peters Meat Products Inc., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Lack of control over trichina and 
chemicals, Filthy, creosote-encrusted smoke- 
trees dripping filth and creosote upon fresh 
meat. 

George Wimmer and Sons, West Point, 
Nebr.—Lack of inspection. All-meat weiners 
contained 6.1 per cent non-fat-dry milk. 

Stoppenbach Sausage Co., Jefferson, Wis.— 
Equipment was rusty and not properly 
cleaned. Condensation from rusted, cor- 
roded equipment was observed falling di- 
rectly onto meat products. 

South Side Sausage Co., Milwaukee, Wis,— 
No control over excessive use of chemicals. 
Dirty barrel cover placed directly in contact 
with meat. 

Smith Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn.— 
General sanitation was very poor. Bacon 
pressing and slicing machine was rusty and 
dirty 


Martin Rosol's Inc., Waterbury, Conn.— 
Excessive number of fles in plant. Accumula- 
tion of junk on windowsills. 

Plymouth Rock Provision Co., New York 
City—Packing department floor was full of 
litter. Twenty per cent water was being 
pumped into hams. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 24, 1967] 


ONE HUNDRED ONE-SraTe MEAT PLANTS OPER- 
ATED BY Five Bic PACKERS 


(By Robert Walters) 


Five of the nation’s largest meat packing 
firms operate more than 100 processing and 
slaughtering plants which are not subject 
to federal inspection because they serve only 
one state, a check of available records showed 
today. 

Disclosure of the figures came as the Sen- 
ate prepared to consider next Monday a bill 
designed to require that virtually all the 
nation’s meat plants meet federal inspection 
standards within the next two or three years. 

The measure, approved unanimously earlier 
this week by the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, would require that all states match fed- 
eral inspection standards by 1970. Only 29 
states now have mandatory meat inspection. 

States making progress toward that goal 
would be granted an additional year’s ex- 
tension, but the Agriculture Department 
would then take over the meat inspection 
function in those states whose standards 
were not equivalent to the federal govern- 
ment's by 1971. - 

The statistics on thë intrastate operations 
of the major meat packing firms confirmed 
Agriculture Committee testimony that a 
housewife’s purchase of nationally known 
brand-name meat products does not guaran- 
tee her a product which meets federal stand- 
ards, 

In addition, Agriculture Department re- 
ports on inspections made as recently as last 
July confirmed that health and sanitation 
deficiencies exist not only at small meat 
plants, but also at those intrastate facilities 
owned by the major meat packers. 

Information made available by the meat 
companies, the House and Senate Agriculture 
committees and the Agriculture Department 
showed this pattern of nonfederally inspected 
plants: 
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Swift & Co., the nation’s largest meat pack- 
ing firm, revealed under prodding by the 
Senate committee that it operates two 
slaughtering houses and 10 processing plants 
which are not under federal inspection. 

Swift did not furnish the committee with 
the number or location of its intrastate 
meat fabricating plants, but government 
sources said at least 20 or 30 such facili- 
ties were involved. Fabricating plants are 
those where meat is cut from large units 
and packaged for retail sales. 

The Swift slaughtering plants in ques- 
tion are located at San Antonio, Tex., and 
Albany, Ore. The processing plants are lo- 
cated at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Atlanta, Ga.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Winston-Salem, N.C.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Houston, Tex.; and New Orleans, 
La. 
Armour & Co., the country's second larg- 
est meat company, has disclosed that it 
operates 13 processing plants and seven fab- 
ricating facilities which are not subject to 
federal inspection because they deal only in 
intrastate commerce. 

The processing plants are located at Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Garland, Tex.; Providence, 
R.I.; Waterbury, Conn.; Charleston, W. 
Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Roanoke, Va.; Utica, 
N.Y., West Palm Beach, Fla.; Johnstown, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La; San Antonio, Tex., 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The fabricating plants are located at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Saginaw, Mich.; 
Detroit, Mich., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilson & Co., the nation’s third biggest 
meat firm, operates 15 processing and 32 
fabricating plants which are not federally 
inspected. The George A. Hormel Co. and 
the Cudahy Co. each operate five nonfederally 
inspected processing plants. 


MEMBERS OF MEAT INSTITUTE 


All the firms are members of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, whose approximately 
300 members include the nation’s largest 
meat packing companies. 

AMI, the industry’s most influential lobby- 
ing organization in Washington, has pri- 
vately opposed most proposals to tighten 
federal meat inspection laws, but has pub- 
licly endorsed a succession of stronger bills 
as pressure for reform has mounted in recent 
months. 

Agriculture Department surveys of non- 
federally inspected plants last summer dis- 
closed improper conditions in 10 plants op- 
erated by AMI members. A similar survey 
in 1962 showed unsanitary conditions at 40 
facilities owned by AMI-member firms. 
Among those cited were plants operated 
by Swift, Armour and Wilson. 

A sampling of 162 meat products in super- 
markets last summer by. Agriculture De- 
partment inspectors showed that only 39 
met all federal standards pertaining to in- 
gredients and labeling. 

The unsatisfactory products were pack- 
aged, in a number of instances, by the large 
firms and sold in such major chain stores as 
Safeway, A&P, Piggly Wiggly, Kroger and 
First National Stores. 

Two pork products purchased by federal 
inspectors at a Safeway store in suburban 
Rockville, then tested in an Agriculture De- 
partment laboratory, were found to contain 
ascorbate, an artificial coloring agent which 
can disguise meat which is no longer fresh. 

Federal regulations prohibit the use of as- 
corbate in fresh meat. “It’s kind of a healthy 
formaldehyde. It makes stale meat look 
healthy,” said Sen. Walter F. Mondale, D- 
Minn., one of the most outspoken advocates 
of a stronger meat inspection law. 

The unsatisfactory pork products pur- 
chased at the Montgomery County store were 
found to have been processed by the Rialto 
Food Supply Co. of Baltimore, also an AMI 
member. 

Citing that case and similar disclosures, 
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Mondale said consumers cannot rely on pro- 
tection from adulterated meat merely by 
purchasing nationally advertised products at 
well-known stores. 


[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 


BARE SALE or Bap MEAT ro RESTAURANTS— 
Source Was PLANT IN DUBUQUE 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Diseased and dead ani- 
mals from a rendering plant in Dubuque, 
Ta., and farms in Wisconsin were being sold 
in Chicago, Ill, restaurants and groceries 
until the Agriculture Department’s Opera- 
tion Dragnet” stopped the practice, 

Details of the case became public last 
week after the sentencing of Orest Deligian- 
nis of Chicago to a two-year prison term and 
$15,000 fine for meat across 
state lines without federal inspection. 

In denying Deligiannis a suspended sen- 
tence, U.S. District Judge Julius Hoffman 
said: “It would appear he was transporting 


meat from dead, dying, and diseased ani- 
mals.” 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 


Federal officials said he transported to Chi- 
cago, about 200,000 pounds of unwholesome 
meat. 

According to federal investigators, Deli- 
giannis’ principal sources of meat were from 
the Frith Rendering Co. in Dubuque and 
directly from farms in Wisconsin. 

The Frith firm was sold two years ago. The 
plant had no dealings with Deligiannis after 
it changed ownership. 

Deligiannis operated out of Wisconsin by 
pretending to be a mink rancher at Little 
Suamico. He bought dead, dying and diseased 
animals osensibly to feed mink, but then 
shipped the meat to Chicago. 

According to informed sources, Deligiannis 
bought freshly killed meat from the Dubuque 
rendering firm at a cost of five cents per 
pound. He boned the beef in Dubuque, packed 
it in 50-pound boxes, froze it, and then 
shipped it to Chicago for sale. 

Several Chicago newspapers have implied 
that Deligiannis might have been connected 

with Chicago gang leaders, but Agriculture 
ent sources say there is no evidence 
to confirm this. 

Deligiannis’ operations came to light last 
year when U.S. Department of Agriculture 
ivan Inspector General Lester Condon 

a program termed “Operation 
Dragnet.” ui: 
TRACK CLUES 

Condon and his staff sought to track down 
all possible clues leading to dealers in so- 
called 4-D“ meat (meat from diseased, dis- 
abled, dying and dead animals). 

In combing through old department rec- 
ords, they came upon a notation indicating 
that a Mr. Deligiannis was believed to be buy- 
ce oo animals from a Dubuque rendering 
p 0 

When Deligiannis was first questioned by 
USDA investigators, he reportedly told them 
he was buying the meat for dog food. He later 
pet at tiga he full range of activ- 

es, an en pleaded ty toc es 
against him. iid ai 

USDA officials say the Deligiannis case em- 
phasizes the need for enactment of meat in- 
spection legislation now pending before 
Congress. 

At present, the USDA has no authority to 
enter rendering plants or to check records of 

these and other firms such as pet food manu- 
facturers which deal with meat unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 

In addition, the USDA has no authority to 
stop or detain meat in transit which is sus- 
pected of being unwholesome meat destined 
for interstate shipment. The department now 
only has authority over meat within federally 
inspected plants. 
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OPEN TO INSPECTION 


Under provisions of the proposed law, 
USDA could detain and examine suspect 
meat. Renderers, pet food manufacturers and 
other dealers in meat would be required to 
keep records of purchases and sales. These 
records would be open to federal inspection. 

Had such a law been in effect several years 
ago, Agriculture Department investigators 
would have been able to do more than worry 
and wonder about Deligiannis’s transactions. 
They quickly could have established that he 
was buying 4-D meat from rendering plants 
and then transporting this meat across state 
lines. 

The meat inspection bill will be debated on 
the Senate floor on Monday. 


RICHARD HOOKER 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rich- 
ard Hooker, former editor of the 
Springfield Republican and a director of 
the Associated Press from 1927 to 1934, 
died at the age of 89 years Saturday at 
his home in Longmeadow, Mass. He was 
the newspaper's Washington corre- 
spondent from 1904 to 1911. 

Mr. Hooker was one of the long line of 
great editors of the Springfield Repub- 
lican before and after the turn of the 
century, including Samuel Bowles and 
Waldo Cook, whose profound comments 
on national and world affairs in the 
daily newspaper had considerable in- 
fluence throughout this country. His 
mother, Sarah Bowles Hooker, was the 
eldest child of Samuel Bowles, second 
editor of the Springfield Republican. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. 
Hooker well, and my good fortune to 
consult with him on the many problems 
affecting our community, the Nation, 
and the world. His advice was uncanny 
and persuasive. His fantastic knowledge 
of government, issues, and people im- 
pressed me deeply. I want to express my 
deep sympathy to Mr. Hooker’s widow, 
Mrs. Winifred Hooker, and his sons and 
daughters on their great loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks an editorial on Mr. Hooker from 
the Sunday Republican of November 26: 

RICHARD HOOKER 

Richard Hooker, a former editor of The 
Springfield Republican, who died yesterday 
at the age of 89, was one of the last of a 
long line of distinguished New England news- 
paper leaders who from the early days of the 
United States made this part of the country 
most effective in the formulation of national 
political, economic and ethical policies. 

Mr. Hooker was the son of Thomas Hooker 
and of Sarah (Bowles) Hooker, his mother 
being a daughter of Samuel Bowles II, the 
second editor of The Republican. After grad- 
uation from Yale and post-graduate study in 
France and Germany, Mr. Hooker in 1900 


began his association with The Republican, 
as a writer and editor. 

During the first years of the century he 
was the paper’s correspondent in Washing- 
ton and was well known by the nation’s Pres- 
idents and other high officials in those times, 
He was offered important appointive posi- 
tions in the national government, but de- 
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clined, preferring to serve his country 

the newspaper business, where he 
felt that he could contribute the most of 
value. 

After his duty in Washington, Mr. Hooker 
served The Republican as editorial writer 
and literary editor, as editor and publisher 
of the Republican, and as president of The 
Republican Co. 

He retired from full-time newspaper work 
in 1946, but for another 20 years he con- 
tinued to contribute editorials, book reviews 
and other occasional material to The Sunday 
Republican. 

Mr. Hooker was highly regarded by all who 
knew him, not only as a man of exceptional 
intellectual attainments but also as a true 
gentleman of the old school, whose high 
standards of probity and conduct were as 
notable as his editorial achievements. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON MULTI- 
LATERAL TRADE 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to applaud the President’s message on 
the multilateral trade agreement signed 
in Geneva pursuant to what is known as 
the Kennedy round of trade negotiations. 
This is the fruition of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. It is of vital importance 
to the port of Houston whose turning 
basin lies wholly in my district, and 
therefore it is of especial interest to me. 

I have often wished that the turning 
basin had been right downtown at Allen’s 
Landing where Houstonians could see the 
masts of the ships from Main Street so 
that they would always be reminded that 
the great central artery of Harris Coun- 
ty’s commerce is the port. And this port 
extends right through the county, 
through North Shore and Baytown to 
Morgan’s Point. 

Therefore, free trade is more important 
to Harris County than any selective pro- 
tectionism could possibly be. It is impor- 
tant to steelworkers that Canada’s tariffs 
on metal furniture were reduced from 
25 to 17.5 percent, that the European 
Economic Community’s tariffs on auto- 
mobiles, made of steel, were reduced from 
22 to 11 percent. 

It is important to the workers and to 
the fabricating plants of Houston that 
Great Britain cut tariffs on air condi- 
tioners from 12 to 7.5 percent, that Can- 
ada reduced tariffs on a wide range of 
machinery from 22.5 to 15 percent, and 
that Japan cut tariffs on bearings and 
parts from 25 to 12.5 percent. It is im- 
portant to our electronics technicians 
and manufacturers that Japan cut tariffs 
on radio transmission apparatus and 
parts from 20 to 10 percent. 

The cuts directly affected the many 
longshoremen, seamen, masters, mates, 
and pilots who live and work in my dis- 
trict. In addition, the entire community 
of Houston-Harris County is benefited: 
laborers, railroad men, workers in chem- 
ical plants and refineries, all businesses 
related to commerce and banking. 

In addition, professional men, like 
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lawyers processing the claims of the 
waterfront people; industrial workers, 
manufacturing the goods that flow 
through the port; accountants, servicing 
the stevedoring firms; and the manu- 
facturers supplying the goods for export 
and servicing the import companies are 
all benefited. But broader than this, con- 
sumers have a wider selection at competi- 
tive prices, and thus every housewife is 
benefited by these downward adjust- 
ments in tariffs. 

In hailing these salutary developments, 
I wish to sound a note of caution. The 
negotiations that brought about such a 
wide range of benefits to the United 
States and to Harris County were well- 
balanced. We gave a little in our trading 
with other nations to achieve this great 
general gain. The negotiations were 
sensitive to safeguarding the domestic in- 
dustries that were especially vulnerable 
to import competition. But this reason- 
able protection was accomplished 
through procedures worked out in ac- 
cordance with carefully established legis- 
lative guidelines and sensitive negotia- 
tions with other nations. We are now 
threatened by a number of special in- 
terests that are not approaching the 
problem with the same sensitivity and 
precision, 

There has been increasing discussion 
and support in the Halls of Congress for 
general and specific increases in quota 
restrictions on foreign imports. There are 
two reasons given to justify stiffer trade 
barriers: first, that such is a broad eco- 
nomic prescription to cure our balance- 
of-payments difficulties; and, second, 
that we should give relief to specific in- 
dustries under pressure from rising for- 
eign imports competition. 

I challenge both of these arguments. 
The most beneficial international eco- 
nomic policy for the United States is es- 
sentially one of free trade in the spirit 
of the Trade Expansion Act and the Ken- 
nedy round, the subject matter of the 
President’s message. 

When we consider this message, on the 
one hand, and the plea for special pro- 
tectionism as expressed in piecemeal leg- 
islation, on the other, we must keep in 
mind these facts: The balance-of-pay- 
ments account is made up of two sep- 
arate components, the actual flow of 
goods and services and the other flow of 
investments and Government transac- 
tions—loans, foreign aid, military ex- 
penditures, and so forth. The flow of 
goods and services has always been well 
in our favor. The balance of trade, as 
this is commonly known in 1966 was over 
$5,000,000,000. The balance-of-payments 
problems are then seen to arise from the 
other nontrade flows. 

The protectionist’s reasoning is that, 
by cutting down on foreign imports, our 
balance of trade will increase in our 
favor and this in turn will reduce the 
balance-of-payments deficit. The flaw in 
this proposition is this: While imports to 
this Nation would be reduced by the 
stiffer quotas, American exports would 
similarly decline. There is no doubt that 
other nations, whose economies would 
suffer due to the reduction of the Ameri- 
can market for their goods, would 
retaliate in kind. Most of our trading 
partners have clearly and emphatically 
stated that import barriers to American 
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goods would be erected as soon as pro- 
tectionist policies were implemented 
here. It follows then, that an equal per- 
centage decrease in our imports and 
exports would increase the deficit in the 
balance-of-payments account. More re- 
strictive import quotas would hurt, not 
pop: our balance-of-payments difficul- 
es. 

This would be particularly damaging 
to a great port like the port of Houston, 
and no small, individual advantage to 
certain manufacturers of steel, fabrica- 
tors of consumer goods, or manufactur- 
ers of component parts, suppliers of 
chemicals and other basic materials, 
would offset this damage to an appreci- 
able extent. 

Certainly, I sympathize with those 
employed in certain industries whose 
livelihoods are threatened by “cheap” 
foreign imports, but safeguards have 
been built into the Kennedy round trade 
negotiations to help industries especially 
vulnerable to import competition. And 
most industries in the United States can 
no longer be called “infant industries.” 

Generally speaking, the industry in 
our area is quite mature and sound be- 
cause it is based on our natural advant- 
ages and upon the peculiar vitality of 
American enterprise and ingenuity. The 
Coastal Bend area has many natural ad- 
vantages. It produces the major chemical 
components: sulphur, hydrocarbons, 
salt, and calcium. And Houston is the 
closest port to the greatest American 
supply of potash. We can generate elec- 
tric power as cheaply as any place on 
earth by engines fueled by conveniently 
located natural gas. Our technology is 
second to none in the world, and we have 
great educational institutions keeping us 
abreast of the times. 

Therefore, when we choose to produce 
that which we can produce cheapest and 
best, we are not very much limited. We 
can sell these goods and purchase cer- 
tain cheap consumer goods, component 
parts, and ingredients for manufacture 
from other countries with less sophisti- 
cated economies and industries and be 
the net gainer. 

We have on our side higher productiv- 
ity of the American worker and many 
natural resources readily available, which 
are not available in other geographic 
areas. Other countries have incompa- 
rable economic conditions. They can and 
do produce many outputs which we can 
buy cheaper than we can make. It would 
cost us in valuable production potential 
to divert our efforts from producing, say, 
an oil drilling bit, to produce a handsaw. 

I believe that the Government has the 
responsibility to look after the well- 
being of any workers hurt because of its 
refusal to follow a policy of protection- 
ism. This may require retraining or some 
sort of unemployment insurance. We 
must face up to the fact that some do 
suffer from foreign competition. The an- 
swer, though, is not to stifle competition 
and continue less efficient, less appro- 
priate enterprise for our type of economy. 

We should take full advantage of the 
benefits from free trade for the consum- 
er, too. Were import quotas made more 
restrictive, and hence conditions made 
less competitive for American business- 
men, there would be less pressure on 
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prices. Less competition and a reduced 
supply of goods are concomitants to high 
prices. Competition from abroad forces 
American industry to innovate more and 
to become more efficient. Foreign trade 
broadens the spectrum of goods avail- 
able, increases variety, lowers prices and 
the wage earner’s pay goes further. It 
can be seen, then, that the primary bene- 
factor of free trade is the American con- 
sumer, which is to say the American peo- 
ple at large. Whatever short run gains 
a particular industry might gain from a 
protectionist policy is thus at the ex- 
pense of the American people. 

One more consideration: America has 
been in the forefront of the march to- 
ward liberalizing international trade. We 
were the inspiration behind GATT; we 
were the inspiration behind the Kennedy 
round; we inspired the great postwar in- 
ternational economic cooperation. The 
mere talk of protectionism angers those, 
who through our quest for liberal free 
trade, became dependent upon our mar- 
kets. Protectionism, if enacted into law, 
would repudiate that which we ourselves 
stimulated. Quotas are very arbitrary 
and selective weapons. Those nations who 
are singled out to come under stricter 
quotas, seeing others that are not, will 
surely take it as an indication of the 
arbitrariness of the American foreign 
policy. 

Thus, legislation to reverse the course 
that we have taken toward free trade is 
bad economics, bad foreign policy, and is 
bad for the people. I suggest to my col- 
leagues that, when its ramifications are 
understood, it is bad politics. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like very much to have the attention of 
all the Members of the House. I do not 
know how many of the Members are 
aware of the filth that is put on the air- 
waves through the playing of porno- 
graph records by the various stations. 
Not only just radio but every means of 
possible communication is filled with this 
material. 

Mr. Speaker, there was an article in 
the Cleveland Press of October 27, 1967, 
by Harriet Peters that points out that 
not all air pollution emanates from chim- 
neys or factories. 

A new variety stems from the so-called 
“pop” records. 

Mr. Speaker, the article written by 
Miss Harriet Peters should be of interest 
and concern to all of us; therefore I am 
asking unanimous consent to include it 
with my remarks. 

The article referred to follows: 

PORNOGRAPH RECORDS 
(By Harriet Peters) 

There’s another kind of air pollution. It 
stems from pop music. 

Recently there has been such a rash of 


recordings with double entendre lyrics hav- 
ing to do with drugs and sex that it has 
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caused concern among radio stations, in- 
cluding the two local rockers—WKYC and 
WIXX. 

“I decided something had to be done when 
my 10-year-old daughter asked me to bring 
home the latest Rolling Stones’ record, Let's 
Spend the Night Together’,” said Bill Stew- 
art, until recently with the Dallas-based 
McLendon radio station chain. 

That chain now bans many tunes that are 
national top sellers. 

“When groups record they have the atti- 
tude: Let's see how far we can go,” said 
Stewart, who is now program consultant for 
KTSA-Radio, San Antonio, which also is care- 
ful about what it plays. 

KLIF-Radio of Dallas (McLendon) cracked 
down by requesting lyric sheets with every 
new record about six months ago. As a result 
they have banned: Let's Spend the Night, 
etc.” and: 

Aretha Franklin's Respect,“ the Beatles’ 
“Penny Lane,” Mitch Ryder’s Sock It to Me, 
— 50 and the Hombres’ Let It All Hang 

All of these have been heard in Cleveland. 

“We feel we have a responsibility to broad- 
cast in good taste and not violate community 
standards and morality, but standards are 
always changing,” said Norman Wain, WIXY 
general manager. “Years ago you couldn't say 
the word ‘broad’ on radio. Now you hear it 
on TV. 

“We held off playing ‘Sock It to Me, Baby’ 
for a month after it was a hit because the 
title sounded so wild, but now it is a widely 
used term,” Wain said. 

“About songs alluding to drugs, some of 
the lingo is so new that we might be play- 
ing a record about drugs and not be aware 
of it. If we find out about a word on a record 
which is used by dope pushers, we garble it.” 

Station managers and music directors say 
they are not familiar with drug slang. Inno- 
cent-sounding lyrics sometimes turn out to 
be plugs for dope or LSD. 

“Along Comes Mary,” “Acapulco Gold” and 
“Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds” all sound 
innocent enough until the broadcasters learn 
that “Mary” is short for Marijuana and 
“Acapulco Gold” is a grade of that weed 
and the initials of the “Lucy” tune are LSD. 

“You can listen to anything and if you 
want to find something wrong with the words 
you can do it,” said Dick Weber, WKYC- 
Radio music director. 

“We won't play a song if the dirty lyrics 
stick out like a sore thumb or if we believe 
see a artists planned the song to be 

He said WKYC didn’t play “Sock It to Me, 
Baby” when it was a hit earlier this year, 
but it is playing “Let It All Hang Out.” 

“That song simply means, let yourself go,” 
said Weber. 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
sent out questionnaires to radio stations ask- 
ing if they would approve of a central cen- 
soring office, Broadcasting magazine reports. 

Almost all of the 900 who answered said 
they have adequate pre-screening procedures 
of their own and feel the decision on whether 
to air a record or not should be left to them. 

In the past these decisions have led. to 
broadcasting other records accused of advo- 
cating sex and drugs. They include: 

“I Can't Get No Satisfaction” by the Stones 
(sex); “Hey, Mr. Tambourine Man” and 
“Rainy Day Women 12 & 35,” Bob Dylan 
(drugs); “Eight Miles High,” the Byrds 
drugs): “Try It,” the Standells (sex); “A 
Day in the Life,” Beatles (drugs). 

And so the beat goes on, wilder and wilder. 


CRITICAL IMPORTANCE OF AN EF- 
FICIENT, BALANCED TRANSPOR- 


TATION SYSTEM FOR WASHING- 

TON AREA 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion of the war 
on poverty here in recent weeks. I have 
long had an interest in the economic op- 
portunities of all the residents of the 
Metropolitan Washington area, and in 
filling the job requirements of the ex- 
panding industrial and commercial com- 
plex of suburban Maryland. In repeated 
statements since joining this body, I 
have specifically emphasized the critical 
importance of the relationship of an effi- 
cient, balanced transportation system to 
employment. 

In testimony to the National Capital 
Planning Commission hearings on the 
transportation section of the compre- 
hensive plan for the National Capital 
area at the State Department Audito- 
rium, on June 14, 1967, I stated: 

Isolation from jobs is a problem in the 
District of Columbia, where the working poor 
are isolated from the growing suburban job 
market by travel time, cost and inadequacy 
of public transportation—including buses. 
This has been told me repeatedly by anti- 
poverty workers and since confirmed by 
Labor Department studies, And it is reason- 
able to assume that some of this job dis- 
persal results from development patterns in 
turn caused by downtown congestion. It 
would be a triple blow to the District work 
force and to the community at large if a 
deteriorating transportation situation had 
the effect of choking off job opportunities 
here in the District, diverting employment 
to scattered areas of the suburbs and de- 
priving workers of access to those jobs. 


In my remarks on the floor of October 
9, 1967, supporting modifications in the 
regional rapid transit system, I referred 
to my letter to Gen. Jackson Graham, 
General Manager of the Washington 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1967, in which I urged the 
Authority “to give serious consideration 
to a maximum-service line connecting 
north central Washington with down- 
town, while providing equally direct ac- 
cess to the suburbs where many jobs are 
located.” 

I am pleased to note that responsible 
regional organizations have recently 
spoken out in further support of these 
positions endorsing the vital relationship 
of jobs and transportation. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Record today, the 
article by Mr. William Raspberry from 
today’s Washington Post, “A Plan To 
Find Jobs Beyond the Fringe,” and the 
statement by the North Bethesda Con- 
gress of Citizens Associations. Both the 
Metropolitan Council of Governments, 
and the North Bethesda Congress repre- 
sent enlightened attitudes toward trans- 
portation planning, and the importance 
of implementation of such planning to 
the economic well-being of the entire 
region. 

The article and statement follow: 

A PLAN To FIND Joss BEYOND THE FRINGE 
(By William Raspberry) 

Up to now, the chief beneficiaries of ex- 
press bus service from fringe parking lots 
have been suburbanites who work in down- 
town Washington. 
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A committee of the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Council of Governments (COG) pro- 
poses to transform the one-way express 
service into a two-way benefit. 

As it now works, express buses deadhead 
out to fringe parking areas in the morning, 
pick up suburban commuters, deposit them 
downtown, then deadhead back for another 
load of suburbanites. In the afternoon, the 
procedure is reversed. 

The COG committee recommends that the 
service be expanded to transport Washington 
residents, particularly the inner-city poor, to 
jobs in suburban industrial centers. 

The proposal takes into account the fact 
that one of the barriers between poor people 
and work is the lack of transportation to the 
outlying areas where more and more workers 
are needed as more and more employers shun 
the central city. 

It also considers, says Albert A. Grant, 
head of COG’s Transportation Planning 
Board, the fact that deadheading is costly to 
the bus companies and, therefore, to the 
riders. 

If inner-city workers could be transported 
to and from suburban jobs on express return 
trips, it would help ease their employment 
problems, eliminate deadheading and simul- 
taneously make possible fare reductions for 
all riders, the committee reasons, 

“One reason some of the unemployed poor 
in the city haven’t been able to take un- 
skilled jobs in the suburbs is that trans- 
portation costs too much in money and 
time,” Grant said. “If you’ve got to spend 
maybe four hours and $2 a day in transporta- 
tion, it may not be worthwhile to take a low- 
paying job.” 

The same conclusion has been reached by 
the United Planning Organization, which is 
cooperating in the committee study. 

The proposal recommends that express 
buses begin downtown in the mornings (be- 
cause unskilled workers often have to start 
work earlier), swing by a pickup route in 
a center city low-income residential area, 
then head for the suburbs. 

Once there, the bus will take the inner- 
city workers to suburban employment cen- 
ters or—if shuttle services can be installed 
to serve that function—simply pick up sub- 
urbanites at the fringe lots and bring them 
nonstop downtown. 

The trip from the fringe parking areas to 
the suburban industrial clusters almost cer- 
tainly will have to be done with shuttles if 
the recommendation of committee member 
Richmond M. Keeney is adopted. 

Keeney, a member of the Montgomery 
County Council, wants to extend the service 
to residents of such suburban poverty pock- 
ets as Scotland and Toby Town. 

Residents of these areas, Keeney points out, 
often are kept out of work by the lack of 
transportation either to the center city or 
to suburban employment centers. 

He wants shuttle buses to transport these 
people from their homes to suburban centers 
or to fringe parking areas where they can 
take express buses downtown. 

The COG committee has asked that the 
proposals be refined by a group composed 
of representatives of Federal agencies, pri- 
vate industry, local governments, regional 
highway departments, regional bus com- 
panies and the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. 

Specific suggestions will be heard at the 
January meeting of the Transportation 
Planning Board. Certain to be considered 
are proposals for additional fringe parking 
areas, perhaps at suburban shopping centers. 

Other proposals may include subsidies 
from suburban employers to help reduce 
transportation costs to unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 

One of the more significant aspects of the 
COG proposal is that it recognizes the re- 
gional nature of what appears to be a merely 
local problem. 
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NORTH BETHESDA CONGRESS 
OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS, 
Bethesda, Md., November 22, 1967. 
MEMORANDUM 

From: The Congress (The Congress is a fed- 
eration of twelve citizens associations 
representing approximately 10,000 fami- 
lies in this area) 

: (1) Congressman GILBERT GUDE, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., (2) 
Senator JosepH D. Typines, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., (3) Sen- 
ator DANIEL B. Brewster, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., (4) Sec’y of 
Transp. Alan S. Boyd, Dept. of Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D.C., (5) President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C., (6) Montgomery County 
Council, County Office Building, Rock- 
ville, Maryland, (7) State Roads Com- 
mission, 300 W. Preston Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland, (8) Honorable Carlton 
R. Sickles, Chairman, Washington Sub- 
urban Transit Comm’n, 11315 Lockwood 
Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland, (9) Con- 
gressman WILLIAM H. NaTcHER, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Metropolitan Washington Highway 

Program—news reports that Department 
of Transportation intends to eliminate 
Three Sisters Bridge, the North Central 
Freeway, and other routes. 

1, The Congress wishes to advise you of 
its deep concern over the subject news re- 
ports. 

2. Growing congestion between this area 
and downtown Washington imperatively de- 
mands that the long-planned and thorough- 
ly studied highway program go forward, in- 
cluding the Three Sisters Bridge, the North 
Central Freeway, and other links in the plan. 
The North Bethesda Congress supports cur- 
rent rail transit plans as a supplement to, 
but not as a substitute for, the area’s high- 
way program, and does not support funding 
for rail transit unless highway plans are be- 
ing implemented at the same time. 

3. Subject news reports suggest a break- 
down of metropolitan area planning and co- 
operation. Today, suburban population ex- 
ceeds that of the District, and suburbanites 
desperately need these highways. However, 
despite certain vocal objections within the 
District, the highway program is vital to 
the District too, in order to enable its resi- 
dents to reach jobs in the suburbs, to pre- 
vent destruction of communities in the Dis- 
trict by through traffic which is forced to 
use residential streets, and to arrest the 
loss of employment opportunities by move- 
ment of business to suburban locations with 
better access and parking. 

JAMEs F. BROMLEY, 
President. 


LINDSAY ADMINISTRATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY LOOKS FOR A SCAPE- 
GOAT FOR ITS FAILURE TO PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE HOUSING PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is natural, I suppose, for the 
Lindsay administration in New York City 
to look for a scapegoat for its failure to 
provide an adequate housing program for 
New York City. Its failure in this field is 
so obvious that any scapegoat would serve 
its purpose. In this morning’s New York 
Times, Jason R. Nathan, administrator 
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of the city's housing and redevelopment 
administration, charged that the John- 
son administration showed an “outright 
lack of awareness and lack of commit- 
ment” to meet the critical housing short- 
age. The fact that this accusation follows 
by only a few days the designation of 
approved model cities’ applications, in 
which New York City has three approved 
projects, makes this charge rather ab- 
surd. The Johnson administration has 
made and carried out a stronger commit- 
ment to our Nation’s cities than any 
other administration in history. 

In this session of Congress, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment had three important legislative ob- 
jectives. One, the funding of the model 
cities program, the rent supplement pro- 
gram, and the neighborhood facilities 
program, has been approved, although 
each program was cut back by the 
hatchet wielded by members of Mr. Lind- 
say's own Republican Party in the House. 
I might add that the bill creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment was opposed by 93 percent of 
the House Republicans and 66 percent of 
the Senate Republicans. 

The second legislative objective was 
rat control legislation, which House Re- 
publicans thought was a laughing matter. 
This was finally included in an HEW 
program. The third objective was flood 
insurance, which is now pending. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this administra- 
tion’s commitment to the solution of the 
Nation's housing shortage has never been 
stronger. If Mr. Lindsay is so interested 
in finding fault with his housing pro- 
gram, I suggest he take a good look at 
his own administration. If he could 
match the efforts made by the Johnson 
administration in the field of housing, 
New York City would be a much better 
place to live. 


DMSO: STILL THE PERSECUTED 
DRUG—PART I 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, in March of 
this year I presented a series of articles 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The arti- 
cles pointed out in clear terms the vague, 
restrictive and contradictory manner in 
which the Food and Drug Administration 
has handled the drug DMSO. 

Dr. James Goddard of the FDA has 
continually and deliberately shown a 
blatant disregard for the public welfare 
by placing prohibitive regulations on 
clinical testing of this drug, even after 
its efficacy has been proven time and 
time again. Let me illustrate this with 
some background. 

After 2 years of successful, almost 
miraculous clinical and laboratory test - 
ing of DMSO, several drug companies in 
this Nation announced DMSO was ready 
to be distributed as a commercial pre- 
scription drug providing symptomatic 
and therapeutic relief in such painful 
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diseases as arthritis, scleroderma, bur- 
sitis, and many other skin and joint ail- 
ments. Further testing was indicated in 
other areas, where the remarkable pene- 
trating powers of DMSO indicated its 
use with other drugs might go so far as 
to place it in the realm of an entirely 
new therapeutic principal, rather than 
simply another new drug. 

Abruptly, on November 25, 1965, the 
FDA terminated all clinical testing of 
DMSO. Dr. Goddard gave as his reason 
the fact that, in his words, “half-baked” 
testing was being carried out hap- 
hazardly with the drug. 

In cutting off the use of this drug, Dr. 
Goddard withdrew DMSO from thou- 
sands of patients who had gained from it 
relief from pain and suffering. 

Later the FDA came up with the 
charges that insufficient data had been 
compiled in laboratory testing, and that 
lens changes in dogs, rabbits, and in 
one monkey given massive doses of the 
drug warranted further laboratory test- 
ing before clinical testing could resume. 

Let me state once again that in 2 
full years of clinical testing not one 
serious side effect of the drug had been 
observed in humans. In fact, by present 
medical standards, it has been noted that 
DMSO is a drug remarkably free from 
serious adverse side effects. 

After over 1 year with no clinical 
testing of this drug, the FDA ostensibly 
lifted the ban. In effect, however, the 
order of December 23, 1966 which al- 
lowed clinical testing to resume provided 
such stringent requirements for doctors 
and drug companies that none could pos- 
sibly comply. In effect, the ban on clinical 
testing is still on. 

In April of this year, Dr. Goddard an- 
nounced that the FDA would relax its 
ban on testing somewhat so that suf- 
ferers might receive some relief. In July, 
again, further promises of a lifting of the 
restrictions were given. Despite his 
promises, in the seven months since his 
original statement no new order has been 
forthcoming from Dr. Goddard and the 
FDA. 

In June of this year, however, DMSO 
was released on the market as a full pre- 
scription drug in Germany and Austria. 

Dr. Goddard has established his own 
credibility gap. Based on his record in 
the DMSO case alone something must 
be done. People in this country, the most 
technologically advanced in the world, 
are suffering from crippling diseases 
while the means for their relief is being 
unjustly tied up in the bureaucratic red- 
tape of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

I present here newspaper articles re- 
lating the unfulfilled promises of Dr. 
Goddard of the FDA and articles detail- 
ing the release of this drug in Germany 
and Austria as a prescription item: 
[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 

Apr. 9, 1967] 
FEDERAL Foop, DRUG AGENCY To Ease TIGHT 
CONTROL oF DMSO TESTS 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

Patm BreacH.—The U.S. Food and Drug 

Administration soon will permit more clinical 


testing of the drug dimethyl sulfoxide. 
The slight relaxing of the clinical ban was 


announced here by the FDA commissioner, 
Dr. James L. Goddard, in closing session of 
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the ninth annual science writers’ seminar of 
the American Cancer Society. It was attended 
by more than 50 news and magazine report- 
ers, who listened to a week of some 50 reports 
on medical research, particularly as it relates 
to cancer, 

Dr. Goddard, in answer to questions, an- 
nounced the DMSO relaxation thus: 

“Careful review and evaluation of all data 
available to us, indicate that it is reasonable 
to allow, to consider permitting, short term 
studies of topical use in relatively minor con- 
ditions.” Topical is on-the-skin-only. He ex- 
plained short term to mean seven to 14 days. 
The minor conditions are of what he called 
self-limiting nature. For instance minor 
ailments that eventually would get well by 
themselves. He included such conditions as 
sprains, myositis (muscle inflammation) and 
acute herpes zoster (cold sores). 


ORDER SOUGHT 


He said FDA is seeking “properly based 
scientific methods” and “not some of the 
half baked things that went on.” 

He was referring to the widespread dis- 
semination and multiplicity of testing that 
followed first knowledge of DMSO from about 
December of 1963 until it was banned in No- 
vember of 1965. 

Barraged by reporters’ questionings, Dr. 
Goddard forcefully emphasized that the in- 
vestigators did not obey the law (through 
FDA regulations), did not report for prior 
clearance of additional investigators, and 
used DMSO illegally. 

Of drug research in general, not specifical- 
ly for DMSO, he said that FDA is greatly con- 
cerned over failure to report bad side effects. 

He had said that more than 100,000 per- 

sons at the heights of the DMSO interest 
had been using it. Did he know of serious, 
bad effects from DMSO? He had none to 
report. 
He emphasized that the special handling 
FDA now requires for DMSO research—the 
prior and careful clearance of requests for 
investigation—was necessitated because the 
drug got so badly out of control. Users of 
other drugs do not have to have this. 

“It was more enthusiasm than science,“ 
he said. “If we change the policy and permit 
use in acute conditions, there needs to be 
well documented studies, well carried out. 
When you don’t have that, you have con- 
fusion.” 

STUDIES STARTED 


At the present time, there are some 25 
clinical studies in progress, said Dr. Goddard, 
but he did not know how many patients 
these included. One of the studies is by Dr. 
Arthur Scherbel of the Cleveland clinic, 
where scleroderma (a hardening and thick- 
ening skin disease for which there is little or 
no treatment and discouraging outlook) is 
being treated with beneficial results by 
DMSO. 

Dr. Goddard said FDA investigators still 
are woring on the problem of bringing to 
some form of justice, those investigators 
who did not follow the rules. Is he going to 
have some form of prosecution? He declined 
to say, only that investigations are continu- 
ing. 

Scientists have complained in the United 
States that FDA is putting impossible red 
tape roadblocks to their further work with 
DMSO, and Goddard was asked about this. 

He again emphasized FDA’s role of police- 
man, that it has to be there for the overall 
protection of the public good, and that if 
the people are good investigators, prepare 
proper data and requests, they will be con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Goddard indicated that DMSO will 
come to prescription some day in the United 
States and pointed out that it was indeed 
@ very interesting drug because of its re- 
markable penetration powers. 

He felt the drop in numbers of new drug 
releases in the U.S. in recent years (and steep 
rise abroad) was simply a natural lull of 
cyclic origin. 
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KNOWLEDGE ASKED 


He said the public, physicians and legis- 
lators should have greater understanding of 
the principles involved in the FDA surveil- 
lance. If they do not, he said, they could 
weaken the fundamental structure of drug 
evaluation. 

Dr. Goddard suggested that the medical 
profession might look into the question of 
whether all physicians should have avail- 
able to them for use on their patients all 
drugs that may be developed and released on 
prescription, 

The increasing sophistication and the 
great potency of the drugs, particularly some 
of the anti-cancer drugs, suggests, he said, 
that not all physicians are qualified to han- 
dle them, He was asked if he felt FDA should 
have that power of deciding, but he backed 
away from that, pointing out that the doc- 
tors themselves already often defer to those 
among them who have done the most work 
with a particular drug in question. 

Dr. Goddard emphasized repeatedly in 
questioning and interviews that the question 
of the single patient, the single ailment, even 
in terminal cases, is not so important as the 
proper and orderly development of safe and 
efficacious drug products. 


ERRORS NOTED 


He expressed horror that DMSO had been 
instilled directly into eyes and into bladders. 
(This had been done in a number of cases. 
One ophthalmologist reported at the New 
York Academy of Sciences meeting on DMSO 
in March of 1966, that it had beneficial re- 
sults in some very stubborn eye ailments. 
Likewise physicians have so reported in some 
very painful and troublesome bladder infec- 
tions.) 

The investigators, said Goddard, shipping 
DMSO interstate illegally, to investigators 
not previously approved and contrary to FDA 
warnings. “Failure to go slow actually re- 
tarded the establishment of DMSO in its 
proper role,” 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
Apr. 11, 1967] 
Lruitrs REMAIN ON DMSO TESTING 


The Federal Drug Administration’s 
planned relaxation of restrictions on 
dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO), announced by 
Commissioner James Goddard at a science 
writers’ seminar in Florida last week, is good 
news—as far as it goes. 

Goddard told the writers, as reported by 
The Journal’s Marge Davenport, that present 
limitations would be lifted within a month 
to permit acute “short term” usage of 
DMSO in treatment of sprains, muscle in- 
flammations, shingles, acute bursitis, and a 
few other ailments. 

This should be good news to many of those 
who have been writing Rep. Wendell Wyatt, 
R-Oreg., complaining that the FDA’s pre- 
vious freeze on testing of the drug had de- 
prived them of relief from their sufferings. 

The new action as described falls short, 
however, of permitting full clinical testing 
of the miracle drug, under the care of phy- 
siclans, which Rep. Wyatt has been urging 
and which, he has assured The Journal, he 
will continue to seek, 

Wyatt has criticized Goddard's announce- 
ment, as reported, as having been phrased 
in “glittering generalities” likely to arouse 
false hopes among those who might be aided 
by availability of the drug. 

DMSO has been widely termed a “miracle 
drug,” because of unusual properties poten- 
tially of a high medical value and of the 
wide variety of conditions which, apparent- 
ly, responded favorably to its use. 

Commissioner Goddard has been quoted as 
explaining the ban on the testing of DMSO 
on the ground that it was “out of control” 
and that 100,000 persons were using the drug 
illegally. 

None will quarrel with the FDA's deter- 
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mination to control the testing of new drugs, 
as long as a question of possible dangerous 
side effects remains. 

It follows, though, from Goddard's own 
statement that the amounts of data avail- 
able on the effects of DMSO, based on actual 
experience, must be considerable. Public 
testimony from scientists, physicians and 
patients alike so far has indicated benefits 
far outweighing any parranent dangers in- 
volved in its controlled usage. 

If DMSO now is officially deemed to be 
safe for short-term treatment of a limited 
list of afflictions, Rep. Wyatt’s demand for 
full clinical testing, under the control of 
physicians, certainly seems justified. 

From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
June 1, 1967] 
DMSO RELEASED IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA 
(By Marge Davenport) 

If you need DMSO, you can get it in Austria 
or Germany after mid-June. 

The drug DMSO—dimethyl sulfoxide—will 
be released as a prescription item, available 
if prescribed by a physican on June 12 in 
Austria and on June 15 in Germany. 

DMSO still is banned and unavailable in 
the United States by order of Dr. James God- 
dard’s Food and Drug Administration. Early 
in April, Goddard told science writers attend- 
ing an American Cancer Society Seminar in 
Palm Beach, Fla., that DMSO would be re- 
leased in this country for treating acute con- 
ditions, but his promise has not been ful- 
filled. 

It will be available abroad for treatment 
of acute conditions including injuries, 
sprains, neuralgia, neuritis, herpes zoster 
(shingles), bursitis, periarthritis, and other 
similar ailments, according to Dr. Gerhard 
Laudahn, director of clinical research for 
Sherring A.G., the German company that 
supplies DMOS. 

Laudahn told The Journal during a tele- 
phone interview Thursday that German and 
Austrian health authorities have released the 
drug for topical use (external) in a 90 per 
cent solution or jel. The maximum daily dose 
is 10 grams per day, or about two teaspoons- 
ful, and the maximum time of application is 
14 days. 

Dr. Gerhard says he expects that DMSO 
will be released soon for other conditions in 
the European countries. The drug used in 
Europe is a synthetic product, not made from 
wood pulp, but has the same properties as 
its American counterpart, which is a by pro- 
duct of pulp manufacturing. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp, and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School hold the U.S. 
patents on DMSO, because the medical prop- 
erties of the chemical were discovered by a 
UOMS investigator, Dr. Stanley Jacob. The 
FDA banned DMSO in 1965 shortly after 
three U.S. drug companies had requested that 
it be released here as a prescription drug. 
Goddard charged “illegal” investigations and 
said necessary reports were not made to the 
government agency. 

He also cited several reports of eye dam- 
age in animals given large doses of the drug. 
Subsequent investigations have failed to 
reveal any damage to eyes of humans using 
the drug for as long as two years, according 
to reports at a recent international confer- 
ence. 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., June 2, 
1967] 
Druc DMSO SLATED For JUNE SALE IN EUROPE 

The drug DMSO (dimethylsulfoxide) will 
go on sale as a prescription item in Austria 
on June 12 and in Germany, June 14, rep- 
resentatives of a large international pharma- 
ceutical firm, Schering A.G., announced 
Thursday. 

The drug discovered in Portland in 1963 to 
have unusual penetrating and therapeutic 
medical properties, still remains in scientific 
limbo in the United States, with physicians 
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and scientists unable to even use it for clini- 
cal testing on humans. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
removed DMSO from clinical testing already 
under way in hundreds of laboratories, doc- 
tors’ offices and institutions in November, 
1965, citing fears of possible eye damage. 

WIDELY USED 


Hundreds of thousands of persons have 
used DMSO in this country and Europe, and 
no serious untoward effect has yet been sub- 
stantiated, Gerhard Laudahn, director of 
clinical research for Schering, said in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Thursday. 

Laudahn was in Cleveland to consult with 
Dr. Arthur Scherbel, who has discontinued 
his work at the Cleveland Clinic with sclero- 
derma patients because of what he called red 
tape difficulties with FDA. 

German scientists in three large institu- 
tions are continuing clinical testing on 
scleroderma with DMSO and are using meth- 
ods developed by Scherbel. The skin and mus- 
cle-tightening disease, for which there is no 
cure, had no remedy at all before DMSO. 

The prescription sale of DMSO in Austria 
is its first public availability in that coun- 
try. It had been on prescription in Germany 
before, from October until November, 1965, 
when the American FDA ban caused the 
German firms to call it back for further 
testing. 

It will be available for topical (on the 
skin) treatment of such acute ailments as 
musculo-skeletal injuries and inflammations, 
tendonitis, frozen shoulder, bursitis, epi- 
condylitis (acute inflammation of elbow), 
neuritis herpes zoster (cold scores) and tor- 
ticollis (shortened neck muscle on one side), 
other muscle distortions and sprains and 
strains. 

It is not yet available for such chronic con- 
ditions as arthritis, “but we are quite sure,” 
said Laudahn, “that DMSO will also prove 
valuable in chronic conditions, Before we are 
recommending its widespread use in such, we 
will follow the request of the German health 
authories that we wait for the outcome of 
the treatments of the acute conditions. 

“But, of course, we are continuing our 
clinical research on the chronic conditions, 
especially scleroderma. We are doing the same 
studies now and following the exact methods 
of Dr. Scherbel at three main centers, with a 
great number of investigators.” 

DOSE RESTRICTED 

Restrictions on the prescription use of 
DMSO, he said, are that it not exceed maxi- 
mum dose of 10 grams for each application, 
and not exceed maximum time period of two 
weeks. Most of the ailments, however, for 
which it is being recommended are usually 
cleared up in a matter of days, he said. 

“We do feel completely satisfied,” said Dr. 
Laudahn about the drug’s safety. “I think 
topical application of DMSO as we are using 
it at the moment is only the beginning. Be- 
cause we think that DMSO together with 
other substances will be proved valuable in 
the treatment of other diseases later on, It 
might go together with the corticosteroids 
and especially with anti-cancer drugs in such 
instances that the cancer or tumor may be 
reached by topical application to skin or 
mucous membrane.” 

EXPERIMENT SUCCESSFUL 

He said that animal experiments reported 
at the November, 1966, international sympo- 
sium on DMSO in Vienna already showed 
beneficial results on animal tumors with 
DMSO and other drug combinations. 

Originally, when DMSO was on prescription 
in Germany, it was distributed by five com- 
panies: Schering; Gruenental, related to the 
American Syntex; Heyden related to the 
American Squibb; Merck, Sharp and Dohme, 
and Mack. All five voluntarily withdrew it 
when the FDA restricted it here. 

In early April, Dr. James L. Goddard, com- 
missioner of FDA, promised that DMSO would 
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be returned under very strict conditions for 
limited clinical testing in the United States 
within “a few weeks.” But there has been no 
further action. It has never been on prescrip- 
tion in this country. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
June 8, 1967] 


DMSO TESTING BOTTLENECK EAsSES—MAJOR 
Druc Firm May EXPERIMENT 


WasHINGTON.—The US. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) thinks it may have 
found a drug manufacturer interested in 
testing DMSO as a potential drug for hu- 
man use. 

If it has, this could break a bottleneck 
in experimentation with the chemical di- 
methyl sulfoxide, for which remarkable 
medical qualities have been claimed. 

W. B. Rankin, deputy FDA administrator, 
said major drug companies which once 
wanted to test the chemical had lost interest 
in the last few months. 

Rankin cited “various reasons” for this 
reluctance, but indicated that one was that 
DMSO did not have the therapeutic advan- 
tages claimed for it. 

“They didn’t see that potential gains 
would justify their efforts,” he said. 

Rankin agreed that testing was slowed, 
almost stopped, after the FDA cracked down 
in the fall of 1965 against what he said was 
widespread, uncontrolled experimentation 
that “got out of hand.” But he did not 
agree that FDA restrictions caused drug 
firms to lose interest. 

Nor would he agree with Oregon Rep. 
Wendel Wyatt’s description of DSMO as a 
“persecuted drug.” 

He said the FDA itself is interested in 
further tests with DMSO to determine con- 
clusively whether the chemical has a hu- 
man medical use. 

If a situation developed in which nobody 
would test DMSO, he said, the FDA might 
consider contracting for tests itself. “But 
we don’t see that need now,” he said. “There 
is one company that has expressed interest 
as a sponsor, and we have had some in- 
quiries from academic institutions.” 

Rankin acknowledged that some believe 
DMSO now has a place in human medicine— 
it is touted as a potential cure for skin dis- 
eases, arthritis and even cancer—but the 
FDA does not think so yet. 

Tests have been continuing, Rankin said, 
and have been extended cautiously. One re- 
sult, he said, was that further tests with 
dogs have produced further changes in the 
eyes—a reason the FDA cracked down on 
DMSO experiments in the first place. 

The prospect, he said, is that DMSO tests 
will continue “on a rather slow basis to de- 
termine whether it has or does not have a 
place in human medicine.” 


And then the followup article, same 

paper, same date: 
[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
June 8, 1967] 
DMSO RESEARCHER SLAPS FDA REPORT 
(By Marge Davenport) 

The Food and Drug Administration’s state- 
ment on DMSO, issued this week, was 
branded “a sick attempt to justify an FDA 
position” by several Oregon investigators 
familiar with facts and the history of this 
pulp by-product drug. 

Dr. Stanley Jacob of the University of Ore- 
gon Medical School, who is the discoverer of 
the medical properties of DMSO, says there 
seems to be a significant “difference of opin- 
ion between the scientific community and 
the FDA on the merits of DMSO.” 

“An overwhelming majority of published 
reports in the medical literature indicates 
both the safety and efficacy of DMSO,” Dr. 
Jacobs pointed out. 

He noted that DMSO becomes a prescrip- 
tion drug in both Germany and Austria next 
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week and said this release is based on scien- 
tific evidence from around the world that 
DMSO is effective. 

Dr. Jacobs was quoted in the Congressional 
Record of Sept. 8, 1966, as pointing out at 
that time that “the FDA is more interested 
in defending its position than in determin- 
ing the truth about DMSO.” Jacobs said the 
FDA statement this week indicates the 
agency is still using the same tactics. 

“The truth is that three large American 
drug companies submitted applications in 
the spring of 1965 stating that DMSO was 
ready to become a prescription drug in the 
United States,” Jacobs declared. When the 
FDA stopped testing, these drug companies 
were thoroughly harassed and threatened 
with criminal prosecution. Of course they be- 
came reluctant to test DMSO under the strict 
restrictions of the FDA and the threat that 
further testing might bring about FDA re- 
taliation.” 

Rep. Wendell Wyatt, R-Ore., has called 
DMSO. a “persecuted drug,” and Dr. Jacobs 
says this is true because no drug has ever 
been submitted to more thorough scientific 
analysis, nor been more shamefully treated 
than this compound. 

Dr. Don Wood, head of research at Provi- 
dence Hospital in Portland, who has also 
done extensive investigation of DMSO, says 
he feels that America is in “an unfavorable 
situation when we find ourselves in a land 
of great progress potential, but handcuffed 
by federal bureaucracy.” 

“The development of DMSO and a number 
of other compounds seems to have hit a 
bottleneck at FDA level,” Dr. Wood says. 

The Portland investigator was in Cleveland 
this week conferring with Dr. Gerhard 
Laudahn of Scherring AG, and says this 
leading German drug company is enthusias- 
tically pursuing several potential uses of 
DMSO besides its use in short-term acute 
conditions, for which it is already being mar- 
keted in Austria and Germany. 

Dr. Wood says large doses of DMSO do 
produce eye changes in small animals, but 
that no such changes are evident in exten- 
sive studies on monkeys, burros and many 
thousands of human beings. 

“There is a definite species variation of 
effects, as one finds in many other drugs,” 
Dr. Wood points out. 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard, 
July 5, 1967] 


APPROVE CONTROVERSIAL Du 
TESTING 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


WasHINGTON.—The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has decided to permit wider ex- 
perimentation with dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO)—the highly touted compound that 
Representative Wendell Wyatt has branded 
“the persecuted drug.” 

Informed sources report that FDA officials 
are working on a new order lifting some of 
pr restrictions slapped on DMSO in 

DMSO, regarded in some medical circles as 
the wonder drug of the sixties, is a by- 
product of paper manufacturing developed 
by the University of Oregon Medical School 
and Crown Zellerbach scientists. It has been 
demonstrated to relieve bursitis, arthritis, 
sinusitis, tendonitis and miscellaneous other 
ailments, 

FDA’s ban on further use on humans was 
instigated by reports of eye damage in some 
cases, according to FDA, reports which pro- 
ponents of DMSO have denied. 

Last December FDA Commissioner James 
L. Goddard announced that DMSO could be 
used once again on humans suffering from 
serious conditions such as scleroderma for 
which there is no known effective therapy. 

This slight easing of the ban came only 
after a review by FDA officials of DMSO ex- 
perimentation and results to that date, a 
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review urged by then-Congressman Robert 
B. Duncan and Wyatt, both of Oregon. 

Wyatt has since been highly critical of 
FDA for what he considered an “inconse- 
quential” lifting of restrictions. He said no 
one in this country will ever know how use- 
ful DMSO can be unless the government 
allows clinical experimentation on a wider 
scale. 

In April Commissioner Goddard announced 
that some further easing was contemplated, 
but nothing has happened as yet. 

The latest order governing this controver- 
sial drug is expected to be issued within the 
next two weeks. One informed source said 
it would permit resumption of DMSO topi- 
cal application in cases of arthritis and bur- 
sitis and related conditions for which it 
showed early promise. 

W. B. Rankin, deputy FDA commissioner, 
meanwhile said FDA has received an infor- 
mal indication that one major drug company 
plans to apply for permission to test DMSO. 

If the company follows through, Rankin 
said the significance would be mostly in 
terms of assuring a sufficient supply of clini- 
cally pure DSMO for research clinics, hospi- 
tals, universities and others engaged in test- 
ing the drug. 

Rankin claimed that the drug companies 
had largely lost interest in DMSO because 
they didn't think it had the therapeutic ben- 
efits attributed to it by its boosters. 

The lack of interest on the part of drug 
companies, he said, caused a problem in mak- 
ing available adequate supplies of clinically 
pure DMSO. 

Critics of FDA say tight restriction on test- 
ing are to blame for the diminution of re- 
search on this drug. They note the contrast- 
ing attitude in Europe, where DMSO has 
become a prescription drug in several coun- 
tries because it has demonstrated its thera- 
peutic value. 


Then, after 4 more months with no 
action by the FDA, despite its promises: 
[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
November 9, 1967] 


Two CLEVELAND CLINIC PHYSICIANS STRONGLY 
PROTEST REMOVAL OF DSMO From TESTING 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

A member of the famed Cleveland Clinic, 
Dr. Charles L. Hudson, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
said in Portland Tuesday that two of his 
fellow staff members are unhappy with the 
Food and Drug Administration edict which 
removed dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO) from 
clinical testing. 

They are Dr. Arthur Scherbel, a rheuma- 
tologist who was among the first physicians 
to find definite improvements in a painful 
and disabling disease called scleroderma, for 
which before DMSO there had been no effec- 
tive therapy; and Dr. Bruce Stewart, a urol- 
ogist who found for the first time a method 
of relief for a painful bladder ailment called 
interstitial cystitis. 


WOMEN USUALLY HIT 


Scleroderma is a collagen-hardening dis- 
ease which dries up and distorts skin and 
muscles, proving fatal when it reaches lung 
tissue. 

The bladder disease is a chronic and severe 
inflammation of the urinary bladder, usu- 
ally s women. It does not respond 
well to medications other than DMSO. 

Both physicians had to stop treating pa- 
tients with DMSO, and have made vigorous 
appeals on behalf of their patients to FDA 
and to Congress. 

Dr. Hudson has been visiting with a Uni- 
versity of Michigan classmate, Dr. Sam Diack, 
and is making a number of speeches here. 

He talked at Woodlawn Park Hospital and 
David Douglas High School Tuesday and 
also at a dinner meeting of the Multnomah 
County Medical Society. 
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AMA president during the inauguration of 
Medicare, Dr. Hudson today feels it is get- 
ting along reasonably well. 

“The physicians’ part of it is to take care 
of the patients, and I think they are doing 
it. I don’t hear much talk about out-and- 
out nonparticipation. I’m not really sur- 
prised. I have a great deal of confidence in 
the physicians. 


POTENTIAL GREAT 


“Title 19 has a great potential, I think. We 
like it because it does have that element 
of requiring a determination of need for 
financial support, and it has a broader base, 
you might say. It really provides for all kinds 
of services for people who need help.” 

Dr. Diack was attempting to hide a ciga- 
rette from his fellow doctor, and Dr. Hudson 
laughed that he himself had quit long ago, 
long before the surgeon-general’s report on 
health dangers from smoking. 

“I quit smoking,” he said mildly, “at a 
time when I thought it was harmful as far 
as the circulation of the blood is concerned. 

“As you know, cigarette smoking causes 
constriction of the blood vessels, and every- 
body is worried about keeping the blood flow- 
ing freely through the vessels. Smoking pro- 
duces an undesirable effect.” 

Both physicians noted that exact details 
of cause and effect have not been proved, but 
many physicians and laymen know of the 
statistics which show much heavier circula- 
tion troubles and earlier heart attacks among 
heavy smokers. 


OUR OBSOLETE WELFARE STATE 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have long felt that the best way to 
attack poverty in the United States is to 
train people for jobs that are waiting to 
be filled, jobs that only industry can 
create. In line with this thesis, the major 
burden for waging a successful war on 
poverty in this country falls on business 
and not on government. Support for this 
view recently was voiced by George 
Champion, chairman of the board of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, in a speech at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. The 
primary thrust of Mr. Champion’s speech 
is that the war on poverty should empha- 
size private participation, rather than 
total government participation, with pri- 
vate entities such as the business com- 
munity shouldering the biggest load in 
helping individuals to help themselves. I 
suggest all House Members read Mr. 
Champion’s speech, which follows: 

OUR OBSOLETE WELFARE STATE 
(Address by George Champion, chairman of 
the board, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 

N. A., at Grinnell College Convocation, Grin- 

nell, Iowa, Oct. 29, 1967) 

In the course of this remarkable Convoca- 
tion, you have heard from distinguished men 
of science and letters, and from leaders prom- 
inent in the nation’s political, social and 
cultural activities. 

Since I myself claim no expertise in these 
areas, I can only assume that President Leg- 
gett included me on the program to provide 
& dash of local color. 
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I stand before you as a fugitive from the 
neighboring state of Illinois. In fact, if you 
were offering a prize for the speaker who 
had come the shortest distance from his 
birthplace, I, as a native of Normal, Illinois, 
would be very much in the running. 

For those of you who are not familiar with 
the great American landmarks, Normal is 
situated half-way between Heyworth and 
Minonk! 

It’s about twice the size of Hubert Humph- 
rey’s birthplace, Wallace, South Dakota, and 
roughly as big as Johnson City, Texas, before 
the President turned up all those new kin- 
folks! 

I was born in Illinois, went to high school 
in California, to college in New Hampshire, 
to work in Louisiana and New York, and to 
live in Connecticut. Now this may not seem 
an impressive traveling record to someone 
like your vigilant Iowa Congressman, H. R. 
Gross, who is always checking up on his jun- 
keting colleagues in W. 

But I can tell you it has iki kept the 
bank examiners in a quandary and the sher- 
iff at bay! 

In my frequent visits to this great Midwest 
heartland of our country, I've noted many 
far-reaching changes over the years. But I’m 
happy to say one thing that has not changed 
since my boyhood is the people’s preference 
for plain talk. Today, I’d like to take advan- 
tage of this refreshing spirit of candor to dis- 
cuss a subject that is of growing significance 
in the wake of this past summer’s violence in 
our cities—the subject of “Our Obsolete 
Welfare State.” 

An ironic and baffling aspect of the recent 
riots is that many of the cities hardest hit 
had the most active anti-poverty programs. 
They had received larger-than-average 
of the billions of dollars dispensed each 
year by the Federal Government to aid the 
underprivileged: 

Detroit has been allotted $100 million in 
Federal funds for urban renewal since 1960, 
and is spending $30 million this year alone 
on its poverty programs. 

Newark has received more than $25 mil- 
ilon in Federal anti-poverty funds in the 
past three years, and is spending about a 
half million dollars a month on welfare pro- 


grams. 

New Haven has been granted Federal ur- 
ban-renewal funds amounting to about $800 
for every man, woman and child—a figure 
eae twenty times greater than New York 

ty's. 

How did it happen, then, that some of the 
worst riots occurred in cities where the most 
money had been spent? 

“Because,” reply some theorists, 
enough money was spent.” 

They seem to be saying that if huge doses 
of a medicine fail, we should try more of 
the same and maybe the patient will even- 
tually recover. 

Considering the history of our Welfare 
State, though, one is inclined to doubt that 
it would be wise to count on stimulating 
the lagging heartbeat of our cities with still 
further massive transfusions of Federal 
money. I am strongly persuaded that money 
alone is not the answer. 

To help the poor at home, Americans are 
now putting up $15 billion a year in Fed- 
eral taxes. To help the poorer nations of the 
world, they are putting up another $5 bil- 
lion. And this, of course, is wholly apart 
from the money spent on waging the war 
in Vietnam and maintaining U.S. troops in 
Europe and elsewhere. The net result is that 
this year we face a budget deficit approach- 
ing $30 billion—a deficit unprecedented ex- 
cept for the years of World War I. 

Even as prosperous a nation as ours can- 
not do everything at once. We must in- 
evitably make choices. The riots this past 
summer underscored the fact that a re- 
appraisal of national priorities is long over- 
due. Our Welfare State, based largely on 
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the priorities of thirty years ago, is hope- 
lessly obsolete. We need new imaginative, 
result-oriented approaches to welfare—ap- 
proaches designed to take full advantage of 
the strengths of private business and to give 
every individual a stake in our society. The 
eminent Negro psychologist, Dr. Kenneth 
Clark, expressed it well when he said: “Peo- 
ple who have something to lose don’t riot.” 

Let’s look for a moment at some of the 
changes that have taken place since the 
Welfare State's priorities were first estab- 
lished. None is more t than the 
enormous upward shift in family income. 
Thirty years ago, scarcely 20 per cent of U.S. 
families had annual incomes of $6,000 or 
more. Ten years ago, this figure had risen 
to 40 per cent. Today, well over half our fam- 
ilies are above $6,000, and by 1975 more than 
two-thirds will be in this category. 

Yet many government programs are still 
geared to an earlier era when incomes were 
lower and needs were greatly different, Pub- 
lic funds are being used to subsidize private 
endeavors where the majority of partici- 
pants now have average or above-average 
incomes. For example, urban renewal pro- 
grams have chiefly aided Americans in the 
middle-income ranges. 

The farm program is a prime case in point. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
more successful a farmer becomes, the more 
he stands to receive from the government. 
Over the years, the Agriculture Department 
has increased its costs, its personnel and its 
services—but it has done little about trying 
progressively to lower price supports and 
reduce controls so as to promote the kind 
of freer competition that would be most ben- 
eficial to the farmer himself, the consumer 
and the nation at large. If we assume de- 
pression as a normal condition—as the farm 
program does—then the farmer will always 
need help and so will almost everybody else. 

Regrettably, very little thought has been 
given to whether existing programs for 
farmers and others might be modified, re- 
duced or eliminated to make way for new 
ones that rate higher today on the national 
priority scale. It has been well said that if 
a monument were erected in Washington 
to every government program that has been 
discontinued in the past three decades, the 
landscape of the nation’s capital would not 
be perceptibly altered! 

This phenomenon moved The Was 
Post to comment recently that “Obsolete 
Federal programs, like old soldiers, never 
seem to die.“ 

Yet the significant economies in govern- 
ment are likely to come, not from turning 
off the lights in the East Room, but from 
intelligent review of goals and the programs 
designed to meet them. This is the essence 
of the “Programming-Planning-Budgeting” 
system which is frequently talked about in 
Washington these days and which many pri- 
vate corporations have been following for 
some time. Surely no area is more urgently 
in need of review than public welfare. 

To the authors of our Constitution who 
designed the matrix of democracy, promoting 
the “general welfare” was an inspiring ideal. 
Today, “welfare” has become a dirty word. 
The average citizen never expects to rely on 
welfare and does not have much respect for 
those who do. The sprawling Federal welfare 
empire and the layers of local and state relief 
operations are regarded as the “enemy” by 
many of the very people they have been try- 
ing to help. Welfare recipients have organized 
into unions to press their “rights,” and have 
even staged protest demonstrations against 
the system. 

Many of the programs, techniques and 
theories of our present approach to welfare 
have turned out to have exactly the opposite 
effect from what was intended. This has often 
been the case with the attempt to abolish 
poverty through building new apartment 
houses for the poor. Unfortunately, it has 
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proved much easier to rehabilitate housing 
than to change people. New high-rise apart- 
ment developments may go up ın an area, 
yet, after several years, the neighborhood 
will have reverted to the old slum conditions. 

What has happened is that we have tried 
to enclose the problem of the poor in brick 
and steel, rather than working from the in- 
side out and concerning ourselves primarily 
with the nature and goals of the individual. 
Admission to low-rent housing projects has 
been determined by income—the lowest in- 
come. As a result, families with the greatest 
potential for fighting their way clear of 
poverty have been denied entrance to the 
new apartments, With their homes torn 
down, they have been forced to live elsewhere. 
The ne thus levels out econom- 
ically at its lowest common denominator and 
becomes a permanent slum. 

The same lack of consideration for the in- 
dividual exists at many levels of our present 
welfare system. Family patterns among the 
poor have been crumbling as a result of the 
rule that only fatherless families can qualify 
for the Aid to Dependent Children program. 
The program thus has encouraged fathers to 
leave home because the government will pay 
a fatherless family more money than the 
fathers could earn at their unskilled jobs. 

In New York City, more than three-fourths 
of the 700,000 people on welfare are mothers 
and their dependent children. A pattern of 
community-supported illegitimacy has re- 
sulted from a situation in which fathers have 
found it economically beneficial to desert 
their families, Three out of four children 
born onto the relief rolls are illegitimate. 
Last year in New York, 63 unwed mothers 
had their tenth, eleventh or twelfth child 
on relief. 

Our present impersonal mass approach to 
welfare fails to take into account the poten- 
tial ambition and economic vigor of the aver- 
age individual. Instead, it “writes off” the 
individual as being indolent, incompetent or 
unworthy of development. 

Personally, I believe we cannot afford to 
write off anybody. I am deeply convinced 
that if we are to make significant strides in 
the war on poverty, we must gear our efforts 
to realize the great potential of the indi- 
vidual. We must concentrate on the devel- 
opment of his fullest capabilities as an inde- 
pendent being, rather than a ward of the 
Federal Government. Above all, we must em- 
phasize private participation, as opposed to 
total government participation, with private 
entities such as the business community 
shouldering the major burden of helping in- 
dividuals to help themselves. 

The approach I’m suggesting might be 
called “incentive welfare,” and involves three 
primary elements: motivation, training and 
job opportunity. 

The “incentive” approach to welfare puts 
great stock in those old-fashioned—but to- 
day largely neglected—ideas of individual 
responsibility, personal character, and the 
belief that every man is, in fact, his “broth- 
er's keeper.” This basic philosophy is well 
expressed, I think, in former President Eisen- 
hower’s description of how he and his broth- 
ers worked their way off a Kansas farm to 
careers of achievement. 

The former chief executive writes in his 
new book, “At Ease“: 

“All the younger brothers sent Edgar funds 
on occasion, but he worked at the University 
of Michigan and essentially financed his own 
education. My appointment to West Point 
assured an education for me with no drain 
on household finances. Ed, remembering the 
help he received, financed Earl’s education at 
the University of Washington. Milton, by 
writing for magazines, correcting English 
papers, and playing in a dance band, was 
able to pay his costs at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. . . . This willingness of brothers to 
aid each other was one consequence of the 
guidance we received as youngsters.’’ 

Most of those trapped in our city slums 
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lack the elements that were present in the 
Eisenhower success equation as well as the 
vital, family stability that provided the 
foundation for their success. However, the 
fact that these things are lacking does not 
mean they cannot be supplied. It does not 
mean that those in the private sector cannot 
do something, well beyond what the bureau- 
cratic state has been able to accomplish, to- 
ward filling out this formula for improving 
the lot of our underprivileged groups. 

As I see it, motivation is the indispensable 
first step. 

Not long ago, a European newspaper corre- 
spondent, interviewing residents of a Chicago 
slum, asked one teen-age girl what she 
wanted to do when she grew up. 

“To draw,” she replied. 

The newsman, pleasantly surprised to find 
artistic interests in such unlikely surround- 
ings, pursued his inquiry: “What kind of 
pictures do you like to draw?” 

“Not pictures,” replied the girl. “Drawing 
welfare like mother does.” 

To break this mold of chronic depend- 
ency, private business must reach out imag- 
inatively to the inexperienced teen-ager and 
the unemployed adult, and persuade them 
that it can offer a path to a better life. It 
must give them an incentive to leave the 
“security” of their isolated but familiar 
neighborhood for the gains that will follow 
upon fitting themselves into society at large. 

This may mean setting up mobile employ- 
ment offices within walking distance of dis- 
advantaged areas. It may mean providing 
extensive counseling services to ease the 
difficulties of entering the working world. 
Whatever it means, business must be willing 
to make contact with members of minority 
groups and encourage them to acquire mar- 
ketable skills. 

This is the second step in “incentive wel- 
fare’—education and training. And it is 
inextricably linked up with the third—job 
opportunity. We have to look upon training 
and jobs as two aspects of the same problem, 

The thing ghetto people want most is a 


Mayor Lindsay found this in Harlem. 
Mayor Yorty found it in Watts. Mayor Cav- 
anaugh found it in Detroit. 

And there are jobs going begging today. 

Of the 10,000 job openings listed each 
month by the New York State Labor Depart- 
ment, six out of ten go unfilled. 

Across the nation, there are more than 
one million job openings—at the very time 
when almost three million people are un- 
employed. 

This highlights our predicament: no skills 
for available jobs, and no jobs for available 
skills. 

To qualify for existing jobs and those that 
will become available in the future, the un- 
employed need training. The answer does not 
lie with the nation’s public schools although 
their improvement is greatly needed. 

The answer, in my judgment, lies with 
business and industry. 

This area of training is one where business 
is uniquely equipped to make an effective 
contribution. More than that, it is one where 
business cannot afford not to contribute. 
For beyond the social needs so obvious in 
today’s atmosphere of tension are the eco- 
nomic imperatives of providing a continuous 
and growing supply of trained manpower 
and womanpower to meet the requirements 
of the future. 

Business is already doing a great deal. In 
Philadelphia, some 600 companies are work- 
ing with the Reverend Leon Sullivan’s Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center which, 
in the past three years, has trained more 
than 3,500 disadvantaged young men and 
women for responsible jobs. In St. Louis, the 
McDonnell Douglas Corporation has demon- 
strated that in just four months, people with 
no high school diploma or special skills can 
be prepared for work in a production system 
that demands high accuracy and precise 
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workmanship. In our own bank, we have 
well over fifty separate training programs, 
including one for high school students from 
high “dropout” areas which provides part- 
time jobs as long as they continue their 
studies and then permanent employment if 
they make the grade. 

Effective as these individual programs are, 
I believe that the ultimate promise of voca- 
tional training can be realized only from an 
overall approach. Groups of businessmen in 
New York and Chicago and Des Moines and 
elsewhere should combine their resources 
and take the initiative in citywide coopera- 
tive ventures in basic education. 

In its initial stage, such a program would 
aim at bringing job applicants up to re- 
quired levels of “employability” by improving 
their reading, spelling and calculating skills 
and their work habits. 

In its next stage, this program would pro- 
vide even more on-the-job training than is 
being done now so that all workers would 
have greater opportunity to advance to 
higher positions. 

Finally, this program would include a 
continuing research effort to devise means of 
using more effectively in vocational training 
the programmed learning techniques, teach- 
ing machines and audio-visual aids that are 
being developed mainly for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Such a blueprint, responsibly and creative- 
ly carried out, would have the great advan- 
tage of linking the varied elements of 
vocational training in a planned program of 
growth. 

Training is an essential part of any job- 
creation program, but it is futile if there are 
no jobs at the end of the line. And in each 
of the next ten years, we must find jobs for 
some 1% million persons who will enter the 
labor force—an increase of 50 per cent in the 
rate over the past decade. How these jobs 
must be created is no secret. Under our free- 
opportunity system, jobs come into being 
because somebody sees an opportunity to 
earn a profit and is willing to make a capital 
investment. They are not free. They cost 
between $15,000 and $20,000 apiece in capital 
investment. 

Our ability to provide more jobs in the 
years ahead will depend decisively on our 
capacity as a nation to form capital—both 
human and material capital. Any society can 
add to its stock of capital only through 
savings. Thus, to satisfy the mounting de- 
mand for jobs, we must provide adequate 
incentives to savers and see to it that the 
government does not drain off savings in 
the form of wasteful Federal spending and 
taxes so high they smother incentive. 

The trends in this decade of the Sixties 
are illuminating. While the population of 
the United States has grown 10%, the Fed- 
eral civilian bureaucracy has increased 25%, 
overall Federal spending 83%, and non- 
defense expenditures almost 100%. 

Among these non-defense items are several 
that certainly don’t strike the layman as es- 
sential. For example, I am thinking about the 
use of Federal grants to beautify Berkeley, 
California, with a municipal putting green; 
to landscape the city hall at Overland Park, 
Kansas; to construct a two-acre lagoon at 
El Centro, California. I am thinking about 
tax funds appropriated in the name of poor 
children in such high-income communities 
as Grosse Pointe, Michigan, and Beverly Hills, 
California. 

As a banker, I’m very much concerned that 
unless we bring government expenditures 
under control through an intelligent ordering 
of national priorities, we face a continuing 
budget crisis with periodic tax increases and 
persistent inflation. We cannot solve our 
fiscal problems by preaching economy and 
practicing extravagance. Instead of trying to 
prod Congress into action on raising taxes 
and continuing heavy spending, the Admin- 
istration should be proposing new formulas 
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for reducing non-essential expenditures that 
will bring the budget—and the economy— 
under some semblance of control. 

There are many areas where reductions 
and postponements could be made. Medical 
research, a recent investigation disclosed, is 
wasting a vast amount and as a result is an 
especially inviting target for a cutback. So 
is the space program with its expenditures of 
over $5 billion. So, too, is the broad range of 
government subsidies, both direct and in- 
direct. At a time when the nation is so heavily 
committed abroad and at home, there is no 
conceivable justification for the kind of 
wasteful spending associated with the busi- 
ness-as-usual approach. Yet, all too often, 
this is what we get from our obsolete Welfare 
State, dedicated as it is to the proposition 
that the nation, particularly the cities, can 
be run from Washington if Congress will 
only authorize bigger and bigger appropria- 
tions. 

Perhaps the disadvantaged of a half cen- 
tury ago were more fortunate than those 
of today. On our own Illinois farm, we did 
not have any bureaucrats telling us that the 
government was going to take care of all our 
needs. We realized that we had to make it 
pretty much on our own, so we did the best 
we could and things seemed to work out 
all right. 

There is more than a casual connection, I 
suspect, between the lack of individual in- 
centive characteristic of our present welfare 
approach and the tottering superstructure 
of our welfare system. The relationship un- 
derscores one of the fundamental questions 
of our time: Whether the individual will be 
able to maintain his identity and purpose in 
an age which, through rapid technological 
progress, has created awesomely large and 
impersonal institutions in all areas of so- 
ciety? 

It is essential to our way of life that the 
individual not only survive but strengthen 
his control over his own destiny. Even as 
technology has seemed at times to overwhelm 
him, it is also offering opportunities for hu- 
man progress eclipsing those of any other 
time. At the same time, it has raised the 
level of personal aspirations—and this is no 
less important. 

For the strength of a nation is a compound 
of the aspirations, abilities, energies and 
character of its people. Any program of for- 
eign or domestic economic aid, or rehabilita- 
tion, or stimulation or whatever one chooses 
to call it, that does not take this into ac- 
count must be considered obsolete. It can- 
not help but prove more of a burden than a 
benefit to the people it is intended to serve. 

That's why I suggest that the “incentive 
welfare” approach—concentrating on motiva- 
tion, training and jobs—offers our best hope 
for helping people to realize their opportuni- 
ties more vividly and to pursue them more 
consciously. Through this approach, I believe 
we can deal more effectively with the prob- 
lems of our cities. For the sake of our na- 
tion, I am convinced that we must do so, 


FEDERAL CRIME FIGHTERS JOIN 
PUSH FOR WIRETAP ACT 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement released on Septem- 
ber 21, 1967, by the Republican task force 
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on crime entitled “Federal Crime Fight- 
ers Join Push for Wiretap Act,” and a 
statement of September 18 which was 
part of a release entitled “Take Wraps 
Off Organized Crime Data.” 


FEDERAL CRIME FIGHTERS JOIN PUSH FOR 
WIRETAP ACT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An organization of over 
1,000 Federal career employees, all active in 
law enforcement, today broke with the John- 
son Administration on the question of court- 
authorized electronic surveillance, The group 
voiced support for legislation which would 
permit court-supervised wiretapping and 
bugging in the investigation of certain major 
crimes. 

Rep. Richard H. Poff (R.-Va.), Chairman 
of the House Republican Task Force on 
Crime, today released the text of a statement 
by the Association of Federal Investigators 
on electronic surveillance. “It is enormously 
significant that this Association support leg- 
islation” which would give law enforcement 
a vital investigative tool under strict court 
control and that, at the same time, they “de- 
plore the Attorney General’s obstructionism 
towards federal investigations,” Rep. Poff told 
his House colleagues. 

“Until now the only federal spokesman on 
this issue has been Attorney General Clark,” 
Poff explained. “But now, a group of more 
than 1,000 federal career employees active 
in law enforcement has spoken out in direct 
opposition to his view.” Rep. John Erlen- 
born (R.-III.), a Crime Task Force member, 
later stated, The statement of the federal 
investigators is plain, clear, and unequivo- 
cal, Evidently when the Attorney General 
speaks on this issue he speaks for himself 
and himself alone. To me, the federal investi- 
gators have utterly destroyed any basis for 
the Administration’s position,” he concluded. 

John P. Diuguid, counsel to the Associa- 
tion, told Rep. Poff, “From the experience of 
the membership” electronic surveillance de- 
vices are necessary, useful and effective in- 
vestigative weapons particularly where or- 

crime cases are concerned.” The As- 
sociation’s statement called the Republican- 
sponsored Electronic Surveillance Control 
Act of 1967 “a major step“ in the war on or- 
ganized crime. 

In a related matter, Rep. Louis C. Wyman 
(R.-N. H.), also a Crime Task Force member, 
told the House that the National Association 
of State Attorneys General had also recently 
adopted a formal resolution supporting eaves- 
dropping legislation conforming to Republi- 
can proposals. He urged the House to enact 
this legislation as a matter of priority and 
before the end of the current session. 


“TAKE WRAPS OFF ORGANIZED CRIME DATA,” GOP 
TASK FORCE TELLS JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The House Republican 
Task Force on Crime today called upon the 
Department of Justice to make available to 
the Congress in executive or closed session 
the “tape recordings, log entries and internal 
communications” resulting from electronic 
surveillance against organized crime between 
1961 and 1965. 

They noted that Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark has called organized crime a tiny part 
of the entire crime picture” but that just 
about everybody else with him. 
“The time has come to resolve the conflict 
... to get all of the available evidence out 
in the open .. to discharge the most fun- 
damental of duties to the American public— 
that of informing them, one way or another 
but once and for all, as to just what orga- 
nized crime is all about,” the prepared state- 
ment continued. 

The Task Force revealed that they had 
“become aware in recent months that dur- 
ing the period from 1961 to 1965 the Depart- 
ment of Justice conducted an intelligence 
gathering program of unparalleled propor- 
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tions concerning organized crime” and that 
in it they utilized electronic eavesdropping 
devices, They charged that, in substantial 
part, the material for a recent series of arti- 
cles in Life Magazine “spectacularly demon- 
strating” the menace of organized crime, 
“could not have been obtained other than 
by electronic surveillance.” 

The report continued; “From time to time 
the product of these devices—what was 
actually overheard from the very mouths of 
the hoodlums and racketeers themselves— 
has been made known to persons outside the 
Department of Justice for other purposes.” 
“We see no reason why they would not sim- 
ilarly make this available to the Congress.” 
“The people have an absolute right to know 
they are being told the truth about orga- 
nized crime.” 

The Task Force proposed examination of 
these materials in closed session of Congress 
followed by a case-by-case report to the 
American people. There is no danger of in- 
vading anybody's rights by this, they pointed 
out, neither the names of the innocent, nor 
for that matter, those of the guilty, need be 
published.” 

A Task Force spokesman also noted that 
inspection of these materials will doubtless 
serve to end another controversy—that con- 
cerning the effectiveness of electronic sur- 
veillance. “If these devices are useless, these 
materials will show it; if organized crime is 
a tiny problem, these materials will show it.” 
“To us at any rate,” the report concluded, 
“this seems like such a simple solution that 
we wonder why the Attorney General has not 
himself suggested it.” 


STATEMENT OF HOUSE REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE 
ON CRIME 


The Republican Task Force on Crime urges 
that certain data concerning organized crime 
now in the custody of the Department of 
Justice be made available to the Congress in 
executive session. 

In May of this year, Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark called organized crime a “tiny 
part of the entire crime picture.” Not every- 
one agrees. His three immediate predecessors 
in office—Attorneys General Katzenbach, 
Kennedy and Rogers—have stated quite the 
contrary. Since the early 1950’s Congressional 
committees of both Houses have studied, in- 
vestigated and grappled with o 
crime in all its forms. None have reported it 
a “tiny” problem. The President’s own Crime 
Commission stated that “in many ways or- 
ganized crime is the most sadistic kind of 
crime in America.” And this Task Force has 
said that organized crime “poses a threat of 
the gravest dimensions to the whole fabric of 
American society.” 

The time has come to resolve the conflict. 
The time has come to get all of the available 
evidence out in the open. The time has come 
for someone to discharge the most funda- 
mental of duties to the American public— 
that of informing them, one way or the other 
but once and for all, as to just what organized 
crime is all about. 

We have become aware in recent months 
that during the period from 1961 to 1965 the 
Department of Justice conducted an intelli- 
gence gathering program of unparalleled 
proportions concerning organized crime. In it 
they utilized electronic eavesdropping de- 
vices. From time to time the product of these 
devices—what was actually overheard from 
the very mouths of the hoodlums and rack- 
eteers themselves—has been made known to 
persons outside the Department, usually for 
the purpose of determining whether the 
privacy of a particular organized crime de- 
fendant has been invaded. 

Very little of what was overheard has been 
put into the public domain, however; yet 
from the little that has been made public, 
this Task Force has come to a view that the 
program was successful beyond the wildest 
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imagination of those who conceived it. Life 

e, for example, has recently con- 
cluded a series of articles which spectacular- 
ly demonstrates the menace of organized 
crime; the material for these, in substantial 
part, could not have been obtained other 
than by electronic surveillance. 

It is a matter of record where some of the 
electronic coverage was. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that the tape recordings, log entries and 
internal communications concerning that 
coverage still exist. In the past this Task 
Force has proposed the creation of a biparti- 
san Joint ional Committee on Orga- 
nized Crime. We here reiterate the proposal 
and call upon the Congress to act with great 
dispatch in this regard. We suggest, more- 
over, that the first act of the Joint Committee 
be to call for Justice Department materials 
concerning their electronic surveillance of 
organized crime. 

Since there seems to be no reluctance on 
the part of the Department of Justice to 
making some of this information available to 
some people in order to insure fairness to a 
criminal defendant, we see no reason why 
they would not similarly make it available to 
the Congress in its law-making function in 
order to insure the same fairness to the law- 
abiding American people. The people have an 
absolute right to know they are being told 
the truth about organized crime. 

We further propose that these materials be 
examined in executive session and that, 
thereafter, the Committee publish a case-by- 
case report of its findings to the whole Con- 
gress and to the American people. Neither the 
names of the innocent, nor for that matter, 
those of the guilty, need be published; thus, 
there would be no danger of invading any- 
body’s rights. 

Quite incidentally, inspection of these ma- 
terials will doubtless serve to end another 
controversy—that concerning the effective- 
ness of lawful electronic surveillance, This 
Task Force is on the side of those who be- 
lieve that under appropriate court supervi- 
sion and sanction, it can be both fair and 
effective. We are quite willing to have our 
views subjected to scrutiny. If these devices 
are useless, these materials will show it; if 

crime is a tiny problem, these ma- 
terials will show it. To us, at any rate, this 
seems like such a simple solution to all the 
controversy that we wonder why the Attorney 
General has not himself suggested it. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON HOUSE AC- 
TION ON THE AIR QUALITY ACT 
OF 1967 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. REINECKE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
port is prompted by many questions re- 
ceived concerning California’s recent 
victory in the passage of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967 by the Congress of the United 
States. 

This was the situation on the floor of 
the House when the act was considered 
on November 2. The Congress had two 
alternatives. Members could— 

First. Approve the bill as passed by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee which included the Dingell 
amendment. The Dingell amendment— 
introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Representative 
JOHN DINGELL, to replace the Murphy 
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amendment, and prompted by Michi- 
gan’s auto manufacturing industry— 
would have forced California to confine 
itself to the national standards of auto- 
motive exhaust pollutants as established 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, unless the Secretary al- 
lowed California to set more stringent 
standards after a special hearing. As I 
tog ae colleagues on the day of the 
ebate: 


I do not think any appointed official 
should have the veto power over the health 
of the citizens of any state for reasons of 
political expediency. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 113, pt. 23, p. 30956.) 


Second. Approve the Murphy amend- 
ment—added to the Senate-passed 
measure by California Senator GEORGE 
MurpHy—which would permit Califor- 
nia to exceed the nationwide air stand- 
ards as outlined by the Federal Govern- 
ment and to enforce these more strin- 
gent standards. The Murphy amendment 
makes lots of sense to the Californians 
who live in smog; who know that our 
problem, as a State, must demand 
stricter controls than are needed in less- 
polluted areas. 

Several weeks before the bill was to be 
debated on the floor, a meeting of all 
California Members was called to discuss 
the problem with Mr. Eric Grant—Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s director of motor vehicle 
pollution control board—and Mr. Louis 
Fuller—chief of the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control Board. Our support 
for the Murphy amendment was unani- 
mous. At that meeting, I volunteered to 
lead the effort for the Republicans, and 
Representative LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, of 
San Diego, pledged his efforts to secure 
the support of California’s Democrats. 

The next step was to amass and digest 
all pertinent data. This included scan- 
ning the 900 pages of hearings in addi- 
tion to hundreds of pages of other in- 
formation. 

One very significant report—which 
negated a principal argument of the 
Dingell proponents—was gained through 
the help of Assemblyman Newton R. 
Russell—Republican, 62d AD—who pro- 
vided copies of the hearings before the 
California Assembly committee wherein 
representatives of auto manufacturers 
admitted in two instances that they 
could—and were willing to—live with a 
separate standard for California, and 
that the language of the Dingell amend- 
ment had been supplied by Mr. Mann, of 
the Manufacturers Association. 

Another significant letter was that 
which I obtained from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association here in 
Washington, D.C. Proponents of the Din- 
gell amendment argued that should spe- 
cial safeguards be mandatory for any new 
car sold in California, it would destroy 
the whole concept of mass production. I 
felt this was a defeatable argument, so I 
questioned the AMA to determine all the 
various options available in automobiles 
today. 

The reply, which became an important 
document in our quest for votes in Cali- 
fornia’s favor, provided absolutely con- 
clusive evidence that there is actually in 
excess of a full year’s production of 
available purchase options without mak- 
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ing two cars alike. Parts are manufac- 
tured in mass production, but assembly 
is on a custom basis for wide sales ap- 


The third significant argument of the 
proponents was that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ad- 
mitted California's special problem and 
admitted that special treatment would 
probably be necessary. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that the Secretary would decide 
against California, but to be sure, I wrote 
a letter to the Secretary, asking: 

In view of the vast research and long- 
standing technical efforts in California on 
the problem of automobile exhaust emission, 
can you at this time give me your assurance 
that without further hearings, California 
will. qualify to establish standards more 
stringent than those which will be set by 
your office for the nation as a whole? 


After no response for a week, I phoned 
the Secretary. His office assured me that 
the reply would be received in time. No 
reply the next day, so I phoned again. 
My call was returned by one of the as- 
sistants to the Secretary. He attempted 
to assure me in glowing terms that the 
Secretary would decide in favor of Cali- 
fornia, but I insisted on the answer in 
writing. He assured me that I would have 
it. The reply had not been received as 
we were called to the floor of the House 
to debate the bill. 

A fourth significant piece of evidence 
for “our side” resulted from a similar let- 
ter which I addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Trowbridge. 

The Secretary’s reply said in part: 

National diversity in this critical area de- 
mands that state and local governments be 
allowed to maintain control over policies 
which may be needed to assure a habitable 
environment. 


Here was an example of one Federal 
agency—familiar with air pollution prob- 
lems—fully agreeing with California. 

To acquire the necessary votes, the 
strategy adopted was to ask each Cali- 
fornia Congressman to personally con- 
tact the members of his own party on his 
own committees. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Van DEERLIN] and I made several short 
speeches in the House to alert the Mem- 
bers and to arouse interest in our posi- 
tion. 

A significant publicity operation was 
that of the delivery of more than 300,000 
letters by radio station KLAC to the en- 
tire California delegation. A great deal of 
news coverage was generated and a large 
measure of gratitude is due to the Metro- 
media station KLAC. Numerous meetings 
were held with the California delegation 
jeaders resulting in several letters which 
were sent to every Member of the House. 

Several times, I had the opportunity 
to explain California’s needs before the 
cameras of NBC, Mutual, and Metro- 
media. 

Wording of the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss], a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, became a most important part of 
our strategy. In my contact with Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM SPRINGER, of Illinois, 
the senior Republican on the committee, 
he advised me that although he was not 
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in favor of our California amendment, he 
would not speak against it if only Cali- 
fornia were involved, but if the amend- 
ment opened up the bill to other States, 
he would actively oppose us. The gentle- 
man from Hlinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is 
highly respected and I felt we could not 
risk his opposition. At my request, the 
language of the California amendment 
was made identical to the Senate lan- 
guage first, to satisfy the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], and second, to 
prevent any further tampering with the 
bill when it went to the House-Senate 
conference—two extremely important 
points. 

A few days before the bill came up for 
debate, the House Rules Committee held 
hearings, and thanks to a strong plea 
from Congressmen SmirH and Sisk, of 
California, we were assured that we could 
offer our amendment on the floor and 
that we would be allowed 2 hours of de- 
bate. 

During the week of the debate, the 
manufacturers were lobbying furiously, 
and the entire California delegation was 
making all possible personal contacts. 
California’s congressional delegation 
faced a test in salesmanship that would 
be watched by the entire Nation. Results 
of our leadership and our predebate per- 
sonal salesmanship would soon be deter- 
mined. 

Things went as expected when the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] of- 
fered the California amendment until the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son] offered a further amendment which 
would have opened the bill to other 
States. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER] immediately got into the de- 
bate and argued against all amendments, 
including California. Fortunately, the 
New Jersey amendment was narrowly de- 
feated, and the vote came to the Cali- 
fornia amendment. 

California won 152 to 58, a wide 
margin. 

One final act of this story took place 
after all debate had closed. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
delivered, by messenger, the answer to 
my letter mentioned earlier. The reply 
was unfavorable to California and yet 
the Secretary actually withheld the re- 
ply from me while delivering a carbon 
copy to our opposition early in the day. 
The Secretary obviously knew that if I 
had the letter in my possession in time 
to make the point in debate, the result 
would have been a larger vote for Cali- 
fornia. This is a prime example of com- 
promising the health of the people of 
California for the sake of bureaucratic 
expediency. Since that time, I have writ- 
ten the Secretary asking for an expla- 
nation of this unbelievable action, but 
oly received no response at this print- 


My sincere appreciation goes to all 
members of the California delegation 
who worked very hard and cooperated 
100 percent with the leadership—Con- 
gressmen LIPSCOMB, HOLIFIELD, as well as 
Van DEERLIN and myself. 

As passed by the Congress, the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 firmly allows our 
State to go above and beyond the national 
level of air pollution control standards. 
The State, our country, and the cities in 
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my district have my pledge that I will 
continue to do anything I can to aid in 
helping California—and Los Angeles in 
particular—to rid our skies of smog, 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 
RECOGNIZES 50 YEARS OF COM- 
MUNIST IMPERIALISM—IL 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 
23, page 31473, I detailed part of the pro- 
ceedings at the Assembly of Captive Na- 
tions in New York City on Saturday, 
November 4, acknowledging the 50th 
anniversary of Communist imperialism. 

To complete the record, attached is 
the analysis by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations press, as well as the 
speeches of the various participants and 
the covering letters from Feliks Gadom- 
ski, the acting secretary general of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations. 

The material referred to follows: 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KUPFERMAN: The 
ACEN truly appreciated your appearance at 
our special meetings to protest 50 years of 
Communist aggression. We realize that you 
have a busy schedule and are, therefore, 
grateful that you found time to be with us. 
Please find enclosed here with a copy of our 
news release on the meeting for your infor- 
mation. * 

By paying tribute to the victims of com- 
munism you help inspire the captive peo- 
ples of East-Central Europe not to lose hope 
in one day regaining personal freedoms and 
national independence. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
FELIKS GADOMSKI, 
Acting Secretary General. 


From ACEN Press, Nov. 4, 1967] 


REPRESENTATIVE KUPFERMAN SCORES 
CoMMUNIST RULE 

Congressman Theodore R. Kupferman (R.- 
N.Y.) today charged that the Soviet Union 
used doubletalk to cover her failures in com- 
peting with the democracies. Rep. Kupfer- 
man was the featured speaker at a special 
plenary session of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations (ACEN), convened on the 
eve of the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution to protest Communist imperial- 
ism in Eastern Europe. 

Addressing a capacity audience at the Car- 
negie Endowment International Center in 
New York, the Congressman said: 

“I will continue to make my voice felt to 
help put an end to Soviet imperialism.” 

Other distinguished speakers at the meet- 
ing included Christopher Emmet, Chairman 
of the American Friends of the Captive Na- 
tions; Francis Wazeter, President of the 
Polish American Congress, New York Divi- 
sion; Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister of 
Hungary; and Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, Chair- 
man of the Committee for a Free Lithuania. 

George M. Dimitrov, Chairman of ACEN, 
which consists of exiled leaders from Albania, 
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Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, 
opened the meeting with brief introductory 
remarks. 

Dr. Dimitrov said, in part: . We must 
use this occasion to renew our appeal to the 
free world to acknowledge the fundamental 
right to national self-determination of our 
peoples and to aid them in their quest for 
its restoration.” 

Mr. Emmet, who has long been active in 
the struggle for freedom, refuted the myth 
that the “welcome changes in Eastern Eu- 
rope” were so fundamental and far-reach- 
ing that there were no more captive nations 
in the area. 

He also said: Europe, including Eastern 
Europe, is still the main theater of the East- 
West confrontation, and ... the victory or 
defeat of freedom will ultimately be decided 
there...” 

Former Hungarian Prime Minister Nagy 
brought into sharp focus the extent of the 
forces and circumstances that had played 
a key role in bringing the USSR to its pres- 
ent international status. 

Mr. Nagy asserted that “one must take 
advantage of the political as well as the eco- 
nomic difficulties of communism.” 

“The prevailing dissastisfaction among the 
peoples of East-Central Europe must also 
be exploited, along with the increasing in- 
tellectual unrest in the Communist world,” 
he said. 

Mr. Wazeter, an American of Polish de- 
scent, stressed that the peoples of East-Cen- 
tral Europe had long been steeped in demo- 
cratic traditions, but that these traditions 
and the people’s aspirations had been 
thwarted by the Communist regimes. 

“Life in America,” he said, “is so good 
that few people today take an interest in 
the outside world . . . The example of East- 
ern Europe should be a reminder to us to 
be on the alert.” 

Mr. Sidzikauskas, who followed Mr. Waze- 
ter to the rostrum, analyzed the situation 
on behalf of the Baltic States. 

He said: 

“The problem of the Baltic States is an in- 
ternational problem. The restoration of their 
independence is one of the main elements 
of the all-European settlement, which is—as 
U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson stated in 
his October 7, 1966 address—to “make Eu- 
rope whole again.” 

Prof. Vratislav Busek, President of the 
Federation of Former Political Prisoners, also 
delivered a short address, pointing out that 
concentration camps in the USSR were still 
in existence today. 

At the conclusion of the addresses, Josef 
Lettrich of Czechoslovakia introduced an 
ACEN declaration, which the plenary session 
adopted unanimously. 

The Declaration’s operative part said: 

“1, The Assembly asks for the restoration 
of freedom and independence to Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, as 
a prerequisite for establishing a durable 
peace in Europe. 

2. This can be only achieved by: 

(a) Putting an end to interference by the 
Soviet Union in the internal and external 
affairs of the East-Central European 
countries; 

(b) Withdrawing Soviet troops and bases 
and agents from the territories of the cap- 
tive nations; 

(c) Re-establishing democratic institu- 
tions through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people.” 

The meeting, which had opened with an 
Invocation delivered by Msgr. John Balkunas, 
President of the Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent, was 
attended by a number of distinguished 
guests. Among the special messages, letters, 
and cables received were those from the Mi- 
nority Leader of the U.S. Senate, Everett 
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McKinley Dirksen (R.-Ill.); Sen. Peter H. 
Dominick (R.-Colo.); Sen. Charles H. Percy 
(R.-IIl.); House Minority Leader Gerald R. 
Ford (R.-Mich.); Rep. Frances P. Bolton (R.- 
O.); Rep. John H. Buchanan (R.-Ala.); Rep. 
John D. Dingell (D.-Mich.); Rep. Michael A. 
Feighan (D.-O.); Rep. Samuel N. Friedel 
(D.-Md.); Rep. Frank Horton (R.-N.Y.); 
Rep. Edna F. Kelly (D.-N.Y.); Rep. John O. 
Marsh, Jr. (D.-Va.); Rep. Thomas G, Morris 
(D.-N. Mex.); Rep. Ed Reinecke (R.-Calif.); 
and Rep. Henry C. Schadeberg (R.-Wisc.). 


COMMITTEE FOR A FREE LITHUANIA, 
New York, N. F., November 13, 1967. 
Hon. TED KuprerMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan Mn. KUPFERMAN: I thank you very 
much for having put in the Congressional 
Record the recent deliberations of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, includ- 
ing my address, and for your thoughtfullness 
in sending me the pertinent excerpt. By 
doing this you have rendered a great service 
to the cause of captive nations of East-Cen- 
tral Europe. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
V. SIDZIKAUSKAS, 
Chairman. 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., November 8, 1967. 
Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KUPFERMAN: The ACEN 
is grateful to you for coming to our meeting 
at November 4th, in spite of a busy sched- 
ule and many commitments, Your keen and 
penetrating analysis of the record of com- 
munism contributed to the success of our 
special meeting to protest 50 years of com- 
munism. Your timely and frank remarks were 
truly appreciated by the participants. We are 
truly honored to number you among our 
friends, 

On behalf of the ACEN and myself I 
would like to thank you for demonstrat- 
ing once again your support for our cause, 

With warm regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. DIMITROV, 
Chairman. 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 
New York, N.Y., November 22, 1967. 
Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KUPFERMAN: Thank 
you so much for your kind letter of Novem- 
ber 9. We were delighted to see the addresses 
and the Declaration on the 50th Anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution inserted by you 
in the Congressional Record of November 7, 
1967, and we are most grateful for the sup- 
port you are so effectively showing to the 
cause of the captive European nations. 

The reason for my delay in acknowledging 
your letter is that I was waiting for the 
speeches of Messrs. Wazeter, Emmet and 
Nagy which you so very kindly promised to 
place in the Congressional Record as well. I 
am enclosing the speeches herewith. As you 
will notice Mr. Wazeter’s speech is included 
in the press release of the Radio Free Europe 
which had broadcast the proceedings of the 
ACEN meeting in various languages to the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Your generous gesture of coming to our 
meeting and delivering your most interesting 
address was very much appreciated by our 
members and we feel deeply indebted to you. 
I am taking this opportunity to enclose 
herewith your pictures taken at the meeting 
as a momento of this event. 
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With renewed thanks and kindest regards, 
Iam, “9 
Sincerely yours, 

GADOMSEI, 
Acting Secretary General. 
SPEECH OF FRANCIS WAZETER AS REPORTED BY 
RADIO Free EUROPE 


Francis Wazeter, a New York corporation 
lawyer of Polish ancestry who is president of 
the New York division of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, told the meeting that while 
“less than one percent of the holders of good 
jobs in the Soviet or satellite regimes—those 
who have good apartments, cars, country 
places, and don’t have to queue“ are cele- 
brating the Soviet 50th anniversary,” people 
in the Soviet empire and in the satellites 
who have to work two jobs to make half of 
one living. . live in crowded quarters, wait 
in long lines, can’t criticize the government 
in loud tones. . realize they have nothing 
to celebrate. 

“They can’t openly gather and say we dis- 
agree,” Wazeter added. 

“For every alleged step the Soviets have 
taken forward,” he continued, “we in the free 
world have taken 1,000 steps forward“. Dur- 
ing the last 50 years in the Soviet Union he 
said, they have found “new ways of murder- 
ing people... starving them as in the 
Ukraine, suppressing free speech .. . (ham- 
pering and sometimes crushing) churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, in all nations. 

“Bishops have been murdered and Cardi- 
nals imprisoned,” Wazeter continued. They 
turned a Lithuanian church into a museum 
of atheism, he said and “‘we have seen denun- 
ciations of great artists because the tenets of 
art don’t conform with communism.” The 
free world has learned from “the alleged 
progress of Soviet Russian that we can’t 
trust them,” Wazeter asserted. “Whenever 
they make a treaty they will never keep it if 
it is more practical to break it. They will 
subjugate any people, take over any country 
they can.“ 

“We have seen 100 million people suffering 
since 1945,” Wazeter declared. “They have 
been deprived of their natural rights given 
them by God—the right of self determina- 
tion, the right to possession of their rightful : 
frontier, and the right to become part of the 
free world.” 

“However,” he concluded “we may be sure 
that the Soviet empire will meet the (same) 
fate of the Hitler empire that looked in- 
vincible in 1941,” and ended four years later 
with Hitler dying “ignominiously.” 


ADDRESS BY FERENC NAGY, FORMER Prime MIN- 
ISTER OF HUNGARY, DELIVERED ON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
ACEN To Prorest 50 YEARS or COMMUNISM, 
ON NOVEMBER 4, 1967, IN NEW YORK CITY 


Today’s plenary session of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations was convened to 
assess and evaluate the accomplishments, the 
shortcomings and the conditions of commu- 
nism during the past 50 years. Many people 
in the political. diplomatic and scientific 
circles of the free world are also studying this 
subject. Experts examine all aspects of the 
historical events which have taken place dur- 
ing the past fifty years and will establish their 
findings on the basis of their national, politi- 
cal or ideological concepts. Therefore, it is 
just natural if we, East Central European 
exiles, look back on the 50 years of com- 
munism through the fate of our peoples. 
We, as the representatives of nations which 
have suffered historic injustice not only have 
this right but the duty, also, since the fate 
of our nations is directly connected with the 
status and the present international stand- 
ing of the Soviet Union. 

Studies dealing with the foreign policy ad- 
vancement of the Soviet Union differ from 
one another only in the details, but almost 
all agree on one question. They agree that 
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the successes or failures of Soviet actions 
are attributable almost completely to the 
clever and forcible foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union or its mistakes and weakness, Too few 
people note that in the international politi- 
cal field various forces face one another and 
the standpoints and actions taken by the op- 
posing side can help or hinder the aspirations 
of the other. Experts relate how it was pos- 
sible that a backward nation encumbered 
by a devastating civil war could become a 
world power in the span of 50 years. 

They describe how a formerly insignificant 
but aggressive small group could expand the 
territory of the Soviet Union by 250,000 
square miles; how its power spread to engulf 
all of East-Central Europe and how the So- 
viet Union became the second largest mili- 
tary power of the world. This is related as if 
this were due solely to Soviet will and ability 
and as if she had not been faced with other 
great powers who contributed to Soviet 
achievements with their weakness in part 
was diplomacy. Similarly, when the experts 
establish that Soviet foreign policy could not 
achieve successes particularly in those areas 
where communism—because of its revolu- 
tionary nature could have expected more re- 
sults—in the underdeveloped nations—they 
consider this failure the outcome of lack of 
will or weakness of Soviet diplomacy, not as 
the result of resistance on part of the West, 
primarily that of the United States. Thus, if 
we try to account for the accomplishments 
and the failures of communism in foreign 
policy during the past 50 years we must 
establish not only how clever this Soviet 
diplomacy has been, but how and to what 
degree the lack of experience of the western 
great powers, their diplomatic weakness and 
naive faith contributed to the conquests of 
the Soviet Union, and to what degree re- 
sistance of the western powers checked So- 
viet aims since the beginning of the cold war. 
In history from time immemorial few 
statesmen or military leaders believed in 

ful coexistence of the great powers. For 
this reason from back in ancient times a rule 
was created stating: “I cannot permit even 
a friendly nation to be as strong as to en- 
danger my position.” This principle could 
not always be realized by certain great powers 
but the one which neglected to enforce it 
always came to grief. 

The Soviet Union began to play its role 
as a great power in 1939 with the conclu- 
sions in the Ribbentrop-Molotoy Pact. This 

and Soviet foreign policy which fol- 
lowed made it clear that the Soviet Union 
was led by ambitions to acquire new terri- 
tory, to extend her political influence over 
European as well as Asian countries. When 
the war between Germany and the Soviet 
Union was raging on Soviet soil, would it 
not have been possible for the western powers 
to make it clear to the Soviet Union before 
the alliance was established that a victory 
could not be utilized by either power for 
territorial gains or to expand its influence 
over other countries? What would have hap- 
pened to the Soviet Union if Britain had 
concentrated only on defending her own 
territory and America would have similarly 
concentrated her efforts only to the war 
against Japan during the years of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war without aiding the Soviet 
Union by many ways? 

The Soviet Union won the war with the 
military and economic aid of the West. Fol- 
lowing the war the West permitted the Soviet 
Union to make demands and create jet 
bombers as if it had been Soviet aid which 
saved the West. 

The Soviet Union became a world power 
through its conquest of East-Central Europe. 
When the West yielded Poland—in whose de- 
fense Western Europe entered the war—the 
fate of East-Central Europe was decided. The 
Baltic nations after twenty years of wonder- 
ful progressive and independent existence 
became republics in the Soviet Union, de- 
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prived even from the appearance of inde- 
pendent statehood while the other nations 
became unfortunate colonies. By 1955 the 
Soviet Union already ruling more than a 
dozen countries carried on a destructive 
crisis-creating policy in the United Nations. 

Neither objective diplomats nor historians 
can deny that neglecting to protect the in- 
dependence of the East-Central 
nations was instrumental in encouraging the 
Soviet Union to expand its conquests to Asia 
and other continents. This is the manner in 
which the Soviet Union became a world 
power which now can influence international 
politics and create crises all over the world. 
It was not the superiority of Soviet diplo- 
macy which was the main factor in achieving 
successes, but also the amateurish credulity 
and unpreparedness of Western diplomacy 
that contributed to the fact that world 
public opinion considers Soviet foreign policy 
successful now—fifty years after the Bol- 
shevik counterrevolution and 22 years after 
the end of the second world war. 

It was not only the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact which warned about Soviet plans for 
conquest, 115 years ago, a great Hungarian 
exile, Louis Kossuth, predicted in several 
speeches made in the United States that if 
Russian conquests are expanded the United 
States will finally be faced with the Russian 
threat. 

At the beginning of the century, McKinder, 
the father of geopolitics stated that: “who 
rules East Europe commands the heart- 
land; who rules the heartland commands the 
world island.” 

One must recognize the fact that western 
diplomacy learned a lesson from the Cen- 
tral-Eastern European tragedy. The Marshall 
Plan, The Truman Doctrine and the policy 
of containment effectively checked further 
communist expansion. 

These foreign policy decisions were instru- 
mental in saving Iran, Greece, Turkey, South 
Korea and Berlin, but they came too late to 
save Central-Eastern Europe, 

Soviet diplomacy was neither better nor 
worse after 1947 than it had been before. It 
was American diplomacy which became more 
decisive and therefore more effective. This 
strengthening of American diplomacy and its 
increases indicated that the Soviet Union 
respects only strength and decisiveness. 

Soviet conquests and a general communist 
expansion could have been ended only by 
demonstrating power. 

Many aspects of the war in Viet Nam are 
presently being debated by American public 
opinion, but little is said about its most im- 
portant aspect. And this is the fact that 
since the war has been fought in Viet Nam 
there has been no communist expansion not 
only in Southeast Asia but nowhere else in 
the world. On the contrary. The second 
strongest communist party in Asia, that in 
Indonesia is “out of business”, Not one of 
the African nations became communist. 
Cambodia and Singapore are turning more 
and more toward the West. The policy of 
strength is understood equally well by Mos- 
cow and Peking. It was this strong American 
policy which prevented the Soviet Union 
from adding new gains to those of the past 
50 years. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
is making plans for another 50 years in this 
Jubilee year. But Soviet plans can not be the 
only ones which are made for the future in 
the field of international politics, The west- 
ern world must also make its own plans. 
These plans must deal not only with the 
problem of preventing further communist 
expansion but should also plan how to rem- 
edy the injustices of the past 50 years. 

If we take into consideration that the 
conquest of Central-Eastern Europe is the 
greatest success of the past 50 years of com- 
munism; if we do not forget that the cold 
war was a consequence of this conquest, then 
it must be realized that the policy of the 
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West toward Central-Eastern Europe must be 
a positive one. The end of the cold war and 
a peace based on justice must be sought in 
Central-Eastern Europe. 

The Moscow celebrations are not without 
shadows. 

One must take advantage of the political 
as well as economic difficulties of com- 
munism. The prevailing dissatisfaction 
among the peoples of Central-Eastern 
Europe must also be exploited along with the 
increasing intellectual unrest in the com- 
munist world. It is not only the peoples of 
Central-Eastern Europe who stand in need 
of a postive western policy but entire man- 
kind, also, which is yearning for peace and 
justice. 


ACEN SPEECH BY CHRISTOPER EMMET 


It is always an honor to speak to members 
of this Assembly because of the convictions 
I share with you, and because of your au- 
thority to speak for those convictions as the 
only free representatives of the Captive 
peoples. 

Ever since the formation of the Assembly 
in 1953, you have filled a vital role, but never 
has your work been so lonely, or so neces- 
sary, as in the last few years. You have been 
lonely because two myths became more and 
more widely accepted in the free world, 

The first myth is that the welcome changes 
in Eastern Europe are so fundamental and 
far-reaching there are no Captive Nations 
anymore. 

The second myth is that there is a growing 
detente between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, partly as a result of changes 
in the Soviet Union, but mostly as a result of 
the split between Moscow and Peking. 

In regards to this detente illusion the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion offers a unique opportunity to put the 
past and present policies of the Soviet Union 
in perspective; and to remind the world that 
while Communism is no longer monolithic, 
the main center is still in Moscow and its 
basic foreign policies remain unchanged. This 
means that Europe, including Eastern 
Europe, is still the main theater of the East- 
West confrontation, and that the victory or 
defeat of freedom will ultimately be decided 
there, even though the confrontation is on 
a global scale. 

It is the long-arm of Moscow, not of Pe- 
king, which creates this global confrontation. 
It links the war in Vietnam, the crisis in the 
Near East, and the guerrilla war in Latin 
America with the continued Communist di- 
vision of half of Europe. 

The wild excesses of the Red Guards in 
China, the terrible costs of the Vietnam war, 
and the hope that the Soviet Union will 
help the United States to end that war have 
all served to encourage the detente illusion. 

But there have been four new develop- 
ments which will serve to undermine both 
myths I mentioned—the detente illusion and 
the belief that there are no longer any Cap- 
tive Nations. 

The first development is the exposure by 
the Arab-Israel war, and its aftermath, of 
the growing Soviet control of the Arab world, 
with its vital strategic importance and in- 
valuable oil resources for Europe. Without 
the vast Soviet arms shipments and en- 
couragement of the most militant Arab na- 
tions, the conquest of Israel would never 
have seemed possible to the Arabs. Hence 
the Soviets are mainly responsible for the 
war, and they have successfully exploited 
the increased Arab hatred of Israel resulting 
from the defeat to gain even greater control, 
because the weakness of defeat has made the 
Arabs even more dependent. 

The second development is the Soviet 
policy of greatly increased military ald to 
Vietnam, and firmer demands for a total 
American retreat. This makes a mockery of 
the widespread belief that the Soviets have 
had a common interest with the U.S. in 
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ending the Vietnam War, and are only re- 
strained by the wicked Chinese. 

I quote from an editorial in the October 7 
issue of the Economist, probably the most 
widely respected weekly magazine in the 
world: 

“The Russians, whose aid to North Viet- 
nam was recently estimated by the Amer- 
icans to be running at the level of a billion 
dollars a year, have now agreed to send a 
great deal more: maybe twice as much. 
It has been argued by this paper among 
others, that North Vietnam’s growing de- 
pendence on Russian supplies ought to in- 
crease Russia’s leverage in Hanoi. So it 
ought: but there is no evidence that the 
lever is being pulled.” 

hd * * * * 


“The Russians, while gaining from the 
West’s willingness to abide by the dividing 
line in Europe, are increasing their support 
for an armed assault on the dividing line 
in Asia.” 

The third startling new development is 
the launching of the Soviet anti-ballistics 
missile program, and their refusal even to 
negotiate with the United States to prevent 
this new arms race, or to limit the arms race 
in the Near East. 

The fourth new development has been 
the new Eastern policy of the West German 
coalition government which began in 
December a year ago. As the Economist 
says in the same significant article: 

“Herr Kiesinger’s letter to the East Ger- 
man prime minister, with its offer of a high- 
level official to talk over the problems of 
partition, shows how far the West Germans 
have moved towards accepting the division 
of their country.” 

The German government has offered high 
level direct negotiations with the Ulbricht 
regime, has abandoned the Hallstein Doc- 
trine, which forbade German diplomatic 
relations with countries recognizing that 
regime, and has sought diplomatic rela- 
tions with all the Communist governments 
of Eastern Europe. It has granted govern- 
ment guaranteed credits for trade with those 
Communist countries, besides building 
factories and delivering highly sophisticated 
machines, etc. It even abandoned the escape 
clause which formerly permitted West Ger- 
many to suspend trade agreements with 
East Germany, if there is a new threat to 
Berlin! 

While offering all these concessions to the 
East European Communist governments, 
Bonn made every effort also to conciliate the 
Soviet Union itself. It accepted and pro- 
claimed the Doctrine that the reunification 
of Germany depends on the goodwill of the 
Soviet Union and that a relaxation of ten- 
ions on the basis of the status quo must 
precede reunification—abandoning its previ- 
ous stand that no meaningful relaxation of 
tensions is possible as long as Germany and 
Europe remain forcibly divided! 

What was the response of the Soviet and 
satellite governments to these concessions? 
With the exception of Rumania, the re- 
sponse was increased vilification of the “mili- 
tarists and revanchists” in Bonn, and a de- 
mand for new conditions before they would 
accept diplomatic relations. They established 
a Hallstein Doctrine in reverse, stating that 
West Germany must recognize the independ- 
ence of the Ulbricht regime before diplo- 
matic relations could be resumed. 

Why should the Soviets and their Com- 
munist allies fail to encourage such German 
concessions, which tend to strengthen the 
status quo in East Germany and in East- 
ern Europe? Does this not indicate continued 
Soviet hopes of expanding their influence 
into Western Europe, if NATO weakens fur- 
ther and U.S. troops are withdrawn. 

If the present Soviet leaders really wanted 

coexistence on the basis of the 
status quo, why did they not only refuse 
these German offers but refuse to support 
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U.S. offers to leave and neutralize South 
Vietnam, if only the people there are 
guaranteed the right to decide their own 
fate? Why should they spend billions to gain 
control of the Arabs and their oil, when they 
have more oil than they need themselves— 
unless they want the power to pressure or 
blackmail European nations, like Britain, 
which depend on that oil? As well as gain 
a foothold, for the first time, in the Medi- 
terranean? 

The Communist reaction not only confirms 
the continued aggressive aims of the U.S.S.R. 
but its continued domination of the Com- 
munist governments of Eastern Europe, with 
the partial exception of Rumania. The soli- 
darity of the satellite governments with the 
Soviets Communists in the Arab-Israel War 
n well as on Vietnam is further confirma- 

on, 

Few of the facts and conclusions I have 
Just recited may be new to you. But the en- 
couraging thought I want to leave with you 
is that these facts about Soviet policy, and 
the obviously expansionist pattern which 
they reveal, are becoming more obvious to 
others, also, and harder even for wishful 
thinkers to evade. When a magazine of the 
international standing and liberal orienta- 
tion, of the Economist openly draws some of 
these conclusions, a new event has occurred, 

However, I have held the most sensational 
Economist bombshell for the end. 

In concluding that article, it says some- 
thing I have not read, or heard except in the 
circles of the Assembly, for many years. The 
Economist points out that the Soviets still 
have an Achilles heel in Eastern Europe, and 
that the free world still has an unused bar- 
gaining power exploit that weakness, if the 
Soviets persist in refusing to reciprocate 
western concessions, 

I quote: “If political forces were allowed to 
take effect in anything like a normal way, 
the government of East Germany would not 
last a minute, and one or two other East 
European governments might not last much 
longer. This is the place where the advantage 
is with the West. There are many ways in 
which this advantage can be used without 
resorting to arms.“ 

In conclusion, let me remind you that this 
tragic fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution has been commemorated in a 
book which is worthy of that tremendous 
subject—"“Workers Paradise Lost“ by Eugene 
Lyons, a great authority on the Soviet Union 
and a great friend of the Captive peoples, in- 
cluding the Russian people. The truth the 
book reveals, often by quotes from official 
Soviet government statistics and from the 
mouths of Bolshevik leaders themselves, 
shows that the propaganda of the Commu- 
nists has been their only great success; and 
that even most anti-Communists in the 
world today still believe some of the myths 
created by that propaganda. 


ALBANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the 55th anniversary of the acqui- 
sition of autonomy by the people of Al- 
bania with the proclamation of their 
independence from Turkish domination, 

The Albanians were developing a 
steadily progressing state in the period 
between World Wars I and I, but fell 
to the Fascist forces of Mussolini in April 
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1939. In the period brought to a close 
by World War II, Communist forces 
seized control and in a series of unprece- 
dented terrorist assaults, wiped out le- 
gitimate leaders of the Albanian people 
and thus converted Albania into a Com- 
munist state. 

To compound the problems of the Al- 
banian people, the Communist govern- 
ment of this small country has plunged 
into the center of the Russian-Chinese 
Communist debate as a pro-Peking force, 
thus isolating itself from its Communist 
neighbors, imposing hardships on the 
Albanian people. 

We must keep in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
that Albania has a long and proud his- 
tory, dating back to the pre-Roman times 
and they have survived numerous for- 
eign invasions and have maintained their 
spirit of independence. 

Unfortunately, because of its size and 
its policy of deliberate isolation, Albania 
is all but forgotten in present day politi- 
cal discussions and its people, therefore, 
are locked into a Communist dictator- 
ship with scant attention payed to them. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my purpose in 
calling this historic day to the attention 
of the House is to remind the Members 
of the legitimate aspirations of the peo- 
ple of Albania who suffer under a cruel 
Communist regime and struggle to main- 
tain their identity and faith in the even- 
tual restoration of freedom to their long- 
suffering land. 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL, JEWISH 
NATIONAL FUND, CALLS FOR U.S. 
SUPPORT OF ISRAEL 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
newly formed Pennsylvania Council of 
the Jewish Nationa] Fund held its in- 
augural meeting in Harrisburg on Sun- 
day, November 19. Composed of out- 
standing Jewish leaders from more than 
20 communities in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, this coun- 
cil has been formed to accomplish two 
extremely worthwhile aims. 

One of these aims is to arouse wide- 
spread public support for the State of 
Israel as the Jewish homeland faces a 
renewed struggle for its very survival. 

The other aim is to continue and 
strengthen the important work the Jew- 
ish National Fund has done in the Holy 
Land since 1902. The Jewish National 
Fund has planted more than 100 million 
trees on formerly barren, rocky slopes in 
Israel. It has drained swamplands, built 
roads, and reclaimed unproductive soil 
for agricultural development. By doing 
so the Jewish National Fund has con- 
tributed mightily to Israel’s domestic 
progress and well-being. It has pioneered 
in a program of land reclamation and 
forestation that should become a model 
to other nations of the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania Coun- 
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cil of the Jewish National Fund has 
honored the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan], and myself by appointing us 
honorary chairmen of the council. 

In that capacity, we serve with the 
Honorable Raymond P. Shafer, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Honorable George M. Leader, 
former Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and the Honorable Henry Ellenbogen, of 
Pittsburgh, president judge of the court 
of common pleas of Allegheny County. 

It was my privilege to meet with the 
new council members November 19 in 
Harrisburg and to address the group on 
the role that Members of Congress are 
playing to insure the future security of 
the State of Israel in today’s troubled 
Middle East. 

The council at that meeting took its 
first official action, adopting a resolution 
which calls on the President to declare 
this Nation’s determination that Israel 
shall be able to live in security and peace 
with her neighbors. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL, 

JEWISH NATIONAL FuND 


Whereas the Jewish People and the Sov- 
ereign nations of the world have for a half 
century accepted the promise of Jewish 
Statehood set forth in the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and 

Whereas in fulfillment of the promise 
therein set forth, the Jewish People did de- 
clare the State of Israel in being as of May 
14, 1948, and 

Whereas in less than two decades the 
people of Israel have had to do battle in 
defense of their homeland against an enemy 
bent upon their total destruction, and 

Whereas men of good will in the nations 
of the world do recognize the inherent right 
of a people to live in peace with their neigh- 
bors without fear of assault, and 

Whereas the American people and the 
Government of the United States of America 
have recognized the right of the Jewish 
People to live in peace in their homeland. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
members of the Pennsylvania Council of the 
Jewish National Fund in executive session 
assembled in Harrisburg on November 19, 
1967, as representatives of the Jewish Com- 
munities of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania do hereby severally and individually 
call upon the President of the United States 
to declare in forthright terms the determina- 
tion of the American Government and its 
people that the people of Israel shall, with 
their help, henceforth and forever more be 
secure within their borders and live in 


peace. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to members of Congress 
of the United States from Pennsylvania and 
State legislative and political leaders, and 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be adopted. 

Adopted November 19, 1967. 

Lewis A. Tnorzkr, 
Chairman, Wilkes-Barre. 
REUBEN H, MILLER, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
Harrisburg. 


NEW YORK TIMES URGES RESPON- 
SIBLE FISCAL POLICY 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. WYMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, issue of Sunday, November 
26, points out in a masthead editorial 
the need for seeing to it that excessive 
amounts of dollars do not get into the 
hands of foreigners. It stresses that the 
British failed to take this fundamental 
precaution—with respect to pounds— 
and that U.S. policy must insist on it if 
it is to protect the dollar against a fate 
similar to that of the pound. 

Putting first things first, it is abso- 
lutely essential that a schedule of pri- 
orities in Federal spending be estab- 
lished in which, at least until the Viet- 
nam war is ended, all nonessential Gov- 
ernment spending is eliminated. Addi- 
tional controls over foreign investment 
are needed too, for it would be immeas- 
urably harmful to every citizen of the 
United States if the dollar were to be 
sacrificed to a continuing lack of fiscal 
restraint on the part of the Great 
Society. 

We cannot have guns and butter and 
jam. While the definition of “jam” may 
be arguable, the urgency of the funding 
of guns to support American lives 
abroad is undeniable. This alone causes 
vast injections of American dollars 
overseas and while this is going on rea- 
sonable restraints on American tourist 
expenditures are advisable. 

I commend the Times editorial to the 
reading of all Members of Congress: 

THE DEFENSE OF THE DOLLAR 

The gold rush that has developed since 
sterling’s devaluation represents a dangerous 
new challenge to the dollar and to the exist- 
ing monetary system that is based on cooper- 
ation between the United States and other 
industrial powers. 

Heightened demand for gold was to be ex- 
pected in the wake of devaluation in Britain. 
But it has assumed feverish proportions with 
the news that France was unwilling to come 
to sterling’s rescue and had opted out of the 
gold pool that was designed to share the costs 
of moderating speculative fever. Now that the 
pound has fallen, the speculators are declar- 
ing that the dollar is next. 

However, the fall of the pound and the 
weakness of the dollar cannot be blamed en- 
tirely on French skepticism or on the actions 
of the gnomes of Zurich or on weaknesses in 
international cooperation, although all these 
factors have played an important part. It is 
Washington and London that have the chief 
responsibility for maintaining confidence in 
the two key currencies by seeing to it that 
there are not excessive amounts of dollars 
and pound in the hands of foreigners. 

The British failed to take this fundamental 
precaution. They had bought more abroad 
than they sold abroad, continuing to live be- 
yond their means through the strategem of 
international borrowings. Their creditors 
bailed out the British over and over again. 
That was the most that international co- 
operation could do. It could not—and can- 
not—effect a cure. 

The United States has also allowed too 
many dollars to flow abroad, Unlike Britain, 
this country has been able to compete effec- 
tively in trade. But it has a staggering deficit 
in its tourist account, in foreign plant invest- 
ment and in spending for the war in Viet- 
nam. There is a good deal of truth in the 
French view that Europe is underwriting 
American industry’s invasion of Europe and 
the United States war in Vietnam by helping 
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to finance the chronic deficit in the nation’s 
balance of payments. 

Washington can no longer go on apply- 
ing inadequate tourniquets to its hemor- 
rhages of dollars. It was justifiable to move 
slowly and moderately when the nation had 
ample reserves of gold and when foreign 
confidence in the dollar was strong. But 
there is a limit to the resources of even the 
richest and most powerful economy. 

The Administration can overcome com- 
placency and uncertainty with a comprehen- 
sive and coherent program to regain control 
over the domestic economy and to put an 
end to the drains on the dollar. To meet 
the first objective, moderate curbs on credit 
and on nonessential, non-poverty Govern- 
ment spending are required. To meet the 
second, what is needed is direct and effective 
action to replace the present hodgepodge 
of makeshifts that are intended to defend 
the dollar. Mandatory controls over corpo- 
rate investment and bank loans abroad are 
called for, as well as increased incentives to 
repatriate foreign profits and possibly a tax 
on tourism, 

Such a course will make plain that the 
Administration is determined to fulfill its 
repeated pledges. It may involve some drying 
up of international liquidity, which the 
devaluation of sterling has already reduced 
by the stroke of a pen. But if the world 
is to avoid the kind of fiscal chaos that 
prevailed in the late 1920’s and early 193078, 
the United States must put its accounts in 
order while it still has time. 


NEW ATTEMPT ON TAXES 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the Johnson adminis- 
tration is trying to breathe new life into 
the L. B. J. effort for a tax increase. They 
are presenting to Congress what they say 
is a new plan for cutting back on Fed- 
eral spending. 

The move is designed to meet the firm 
feeling within Congress that no tax in- 
crease should even be considered without 
a substantial cutback on Federal ex- 
penditures. 

If the new L. B. J. plan seems con- 
vincing, then many of our colleagues will 
likely be more inclined to go along with 
the tax increase idea. 

On the other hand, if the new plan ap- 
pears to be vague or otherwise insuffi- 
cient, then we will be right back where 
we have been since late summer, with 
nearly all Members opposed to raising 
taxes. 

The reason for this is that a tax in- 
crease without big cuts in Government 
spending would be useless, or worse. The 
root cause of today’s fiscal problems is 
not the level of taxes, after all, but Gov- 
ernment spending which over the past 5 
years has skyrocketed to irresponsibly 
high levels. 

President Johnson did not help his 
argument for a tax increase any when he 
said a few days ago that the British de- 
valuation of the pound was another rea- 
son why we should increase taxes. 

His argument had some merit in terms 
of the results of the British move. But he 
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missed the great opportunity to show 
how conditions which led to the devalua- 
tion have real meaning for this coun- 
try and for L. B. J.’s own fiscal policies. 

The devaluation of any currency in the 
international money market is a compli- 
cated action involving many things. But 
basically, the reason why a country has 
to put a lower official exchange rate on 
its currency is that the demand for that 
currency has already decreased in rela- 
tion to other currencies. 

When the basic economic position of 
a nation declines then general confidence 
in that nation’s currency is also damaged. 

There are basically two reasons why 
Britain’s economic position has declined. 
First, Britain is buying too much from 
other countries in relation to what it 
sells. 

The British economy depends heavily 
on selling manufactured goods abroad 
to get the money to buy food and raw 
materials she must have. 

Recently Britain has been falling be- 
hind in producing goods at prices attrac- 
tive enough to compete successfully with 
goods from Germany, Japan, France, 
Sweden, and many others. 

So Britain is spending more money 
abroad than she is earning, and this 
means a balance-of-payments problem. 

Second, the British have set up a high 
welfare system for its citizens on bor- 
rowed money. They have run up huge 
budget deficits to pay for these welfare 
schemes. The politicians have tried to 
tell the voters that they can get some- 
thing for nothing. 

The political appeal was successful, 
and the welfare-promising politicians 
got elected, but now they are in trouble 
and so is their nation’s fiscal situation. 

Mr. Speaker, if this sounds familiar, 
there is a reason, and this is what L. B. J. 
missed telling us. There is a real parallel 
between what has already happened in 
rere and what is beginning to happen 

ere. 

Our Government has set up expensive 
welfare schemes on borrowed money at 
the same time we are financing a costly 
war. Budget deficits, which were already 
far too big when L. B. J. came into office 
eg ago, have more than tripled since 

en. 

We also have a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which the Johnson ad- 
ministration has allowed to continue and 
worsen. 

The British experience gives us rea- 
son to buckle down and start running 
our Government on a responsible finan- 
cial basis: reason to cut Federal spend- 
ing down to the bare bones level and to 
solve the balance-of-payments problem. 

The economic future of our country is 
very much at stake right now on this 
ar ame we all must concern ourselves 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD PRO- 
POSE THE ADMISSION OF BOTH 
SOUTH AND NORTH VIETNAM TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsk1] is recognized for 15 minutes 
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Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming more and more evident from 
press reports that the U.S. Armed Forces 
are scoring overwhelming victories over 
the Communists in Vietnam, and it is 
now generally agreed that North Viet- 
nam cannot win the war. 

Even the most bitter critics of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s determination to preserve 
freedom in Southeast Asia against Com- 
munist aggression are now agreed that 
the military strength of both our own 
forces and those of our allies will mean 
ever-increasing losses to the North Viet- 
namese. 

I believe history will show that Presi- 
dent Johnson was right—as were his two 
predecessors, President Eisenhower and 
the late President Kennedy, in deciding 
to make a firm military stand against 
Communist aggression in South Viet- 
nam, and it is my intention to continue 
supporting the President’s efforts. 

However, having said this, it is clear 
to me that in the wake of our spectacular 
military victories we must create a polit- 
ical instrument which will hasten the 
day when the two factions of Vietnam 
can be persuaded to commence negotia- 
tions for an end to these hostilities. 

It is quite evident to me that until 
such a political vehicle is designed, mili- 
tary action will have to continue and 
ie it the very tragic loss of American 

ives. 

I proposed yesterday in a speech in 
Chicago that the United States take the 
lead to create the necessary political ma- 
chinery for ending this conflict by sug- 
gesting that both South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

There is a substantial school of opin- 
ion in America which believes that the 
United Nations should be the vehicle for 
ending the dispute in Vietnam. 

In my own congressional district, we 
have obtained more than 10,000 signa- 
tures in just a few days urging the 
United Nations to accept President 
Johnson’s proposal that the United Na- 
tions negotiate a cease-fire agreement 
and then work out a permanent peace 
formula for Vietnam. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
prospects for the United Nations becom- 
ing the vehicle for ending hostilities in 
Vietnam would be substantially in- 
creased if both South and North Viet- 
nam were members of the international 
organization. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the United Nations finds itself in a diffi- 
cult position to intervene when neither 
of the two warring factions are members 
of the United Nations. 

Both South and North Vietnam have 
asked for membership in the United Na- 
tions and I shall—at the end of my re- 
marks—include an extensive memoran- 
dum on this matter. 

South Vietnam submitted its applica- 
tion in 1956 and again in 1958. The res- 
olution sponsored by the United States 
for recognition of South Vietnam was 
approved in December of 1958 by a vote 
of eight to one, but was subsequently 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

North Vietnam originally applied on 
November 22, 1948, and in a letter to the 
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United Nations asking for membership, 
pledged to accept the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter including a re- 
nunciation of war. No official action was 
taken on this resolution until September 
16, 1952, when the North Vietnamese re- 
newed their request and the request was 
rejected by the Security Council by a 
vote of 10 to 1. 

Only the Soviet Union voted for ad- 
mission of North Vietnam. 

It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the cause of peace will best be served if 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union—along with the other members of 
the Security Council—agree at this point 
to admit both North and South Vietnam. 

The Soviet Union already is on record 
as favoring the admission of North Viet- 
nam. The United States is on record in 
favor of admitting South Vietnam. 

It would be my hope that the United 
States would lead the way in bringing 
this entire matter before the United 
Nations. If the Soviet Union insists on 
blocking admission of South Vietnam 
even after being assured that we will 
not object to the admission of North 
Vietnam, then it would appear to me 
that world opinion will be able to ac- 
curately fix the blame on those obstruc- 
tionists in the United Nations who do 
not want to resolve the Vietnam conflict 
in an orderly manner. The Soviet Union’s 
veto of South Vietnam would clearly indi- 
cate to the world that it is the Soviet 
Union and not the United States which 
wants to see the conflict in Vietnam 
prolonged. 

There are those who would ask if we 
should also admit Red China into the 
United Nations at this time. 

My own answer is a firm No“ and 
the reason is very justified. 

North Vietnam has agreed to accept 
the provisions of the United Nations 
charter, whereas Red China has bluntly 
stated that while it will accept member- 
ship in the United Nations, it will not 
accept the conditions of the charter and 
will not renounce war and aggression as 
a means of settling disputes. 

The tremendous military victories be- 
ing scored by our own soldiers and our 
allies against North Vietnam might very 
well have staged the setting under which 
North Vietnamese leaders may find a 
suggestion by the United States that both 
nations be admitted to the United Na- 
tions an acceptable solution at this time. 

It is quite clear to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that until such a move is made, it will be 
difficult to bring the armed conflict to 
an end and General Westmoreland’s 
prediction that our troops will be needed 
in South Vietnam for at least another 2 
years may be proven correct. 

I firmly believe that while we must 
continue to support President Johnson’s 
firm determination to preserve freedom 
and justice in South Vietnam, we must at 
the same time use every resource at our 
command to help end these hostilities. It 
is for this reason that I believe the United 
States should lead the way in proposing 
admission of both North and South Viet- 
nam to United Nations membership. 

The memorandum on the history of 
this subject follows: 
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CHRONOLOGY OF APPLICATIONS BY THE GVN 
(GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM—SAIGON) AND 
THE DRV (DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIET- 
NAM—HANOI) FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1. On November 22, 1948, the “Chairman 

of the DRV in Paris” sent a letter to the 

Secretary-General requesting admission of 

the DRV to the United Nations and transmit- 

ting a declaration by which the DRV would 
accept and respect the obligations of the 

United Nations Charter once admitted to 

membership. The Secretariat appears not to 

have considered this letter a valid applica- 
tion, since it was not circulated as a United 

Nations document until September 17, 1952, 

in response to a Soviet request at the Sep- 

tember 16 meeting of the Security Council 
mentioned in paragraph 3 below. 

2. The DRV’s application in 1949 for 
ECAFE membership was rejected by ECAFE 
in October 1949, on the ground that the DRV 
did not yet conduct its own international re- 
lations. Following this decision, ECAFE ad- 
mitted the State of Viet-Nam as an associate 
member. 

3. On December 29, 1951, the DRV Foreign 
Minister renewed his request for admission 
to the United Nations. This communication 
to the Secretary-General was circulated as a 
United Nations document, considered at a 
Security Council meeting on September 16, 
1952, and rejected by a 1(USSR)-10 vote. 

4. The State of Viet-Nam submitted an 
application to the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 17, 1951, which was vetoed by the USSR 
in the Security Council on September 19, 
1952. Nevertheless, in 1952 the Seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly found that “Viet-Nam” was 
qualified for admission and should be ad- 
mitted. 

5. Viet-Nam’s (the “State of”) application 
bee: again vetoed by the USSR in December, 
1955). 

6. On November 12, 1956, the Republic of 
Viet-Nam renewed its application for mem- 
bership in a letter to the Secretary-General. 
No action was taken by the Security Council 
at that time. 

7. The 11th General Assembly, at its re- 
sumed session in 1957, considered two res- 
olutions: 

a) a 13-power (Western) draft in which 
the General Assembly would reaffirm its 
findings that “Viet-Nam” is fully qualified 
for membership and request the Security 
Council to reconsider the Vietnamese ap- 
plication; 

b) a Soviet draft in which the General 
Assembly would request the Security Coun- 
cil to reconsider the applications of the DRV 
and North Korea, as well as the Republic 
of Korea and “South Viet-Nam,” with a view 
towards recommending the simultaneous 
admission of all four. 

On January 30, 1957, the 13-power draft 
was adopted by a substantial majority while 
the Soviet draft was defeated in Commit- 
tee by a vote of 35 to 1, with 35 abstentions. 

8. On January 25, 1957, and March 13, 
1957, in cables to the Secretary-General and 
Security Council President respectively, the 
DRV protested the General Assembly’s con- 
sideration of the South Vietnamese applica- 
tion and claimed that it was at variance 
with the spirit of the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments and was aimed at the permanent 
partition of Viet-Nam. 

9. On April 4, 1957, the Republic of Viet- 
Nam, in a telegram to the Secretary-General, 
asserted that the GVN legally represented 
the entire territory of Viet-Nam, including 
the areas occupied de facto by the Viet- 
Minh authorities, and pointed out that the 
General Assembly had requested the Secu- 
rity Council to reconsider the application of 
“Viet-Nam” and not just “South Viet-Nam.” 

10. The Security Council met on Septem- 
ber 9, 1957, again to consider the applica- 
tions of the Republic of Korea and the Re- 
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public of Viet-Nam. The USSR proposed the 
admission of both Koreas but suggested that 
consideration of Viet-Nam’s membership be 
postponed until it had been unified. The So- 
viet proposal was rejected by the Security 
Council 1 (USSR) to 10, while the Soviets 
again vetoed the Republic of Viet-Nam's 
application. 

11. In October 1957, the General Assembly 
again called for the admission of “Viet-Nam,” 
by a vote of 49-9 (Soviet Bloc) with 23 ab- 
stentions. However, a resolution requesting 
the Security Council to consider “all appli- 
cations” (thus including North and South 
Viet-Nam and North and South Korea) for 
membership was rejected by a vote of only 
37 to 33, with 10 abstentions. 

12. On October 24, 1958, the DRV reiterated 
that the United States draft resolution in 
the General Assembly was in conflict with 
the Geneva Accords of 1954 and sought to 
perpetuate the division of Viet-Nam. 

13. In December 1958, the United States 
again raised in the Security Council the ap- 
plication of the Republic of Viet-Nam. The 
vote on the resolution was 8 to 1 (USSR), 
with 2 abstentions (Canada and Iraq). The 
USSR again asserted that Viet-Nam should 
not be admitted until it was unified. 

14, There has been no further United Na- 
tions consideration of the admission of either 
Viet-Nam or the Republic of Korea, 

15. The GVN maintains a Permanent Ob- 
server Mission to the United Nations in New 
York. It is also a member of IAEA and the 
following Specialized Agencies: ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, IMF, IBRD, IDA, ICAO, UPU, 
ITU, and WMO. 

16. The DRV is not represented in any ca- 
pacity in any of the organs of the United 
Nations or Specialized Agencies. 


DOUBLETALK EXPOSES GOP WEAK- 
NESS ON ISSUES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years, many of our Republican col- 
leagues have mastered the art of talking 
out of both sides of their mouth on the 
issues of the day. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, this art has 
reached startling levels, even for Repub- 
licans. 

Last Tuesday, the ranking Republican 
on the House Space Committee said the 
country was making a “big mistake” not 
to put more resources into the develop- 
ment of a nuclear spacecraft. 

He said this knowing that it would 
cost billions of dollars to develop a nu- 
clear-powered rocket that could be kept 
in space. 

And on this same day, his Republican 
colleagues on the House and Senate Joint 
Economic Committee issued a report 
saying that “our economy is suffering 
from excessive budgetary and monetary 
expansion.” 

These Republican economy experts 
declare in their report that— 

We are encouraged .. . that the President 
is reported to have recognized the need to 


accompany a tax increase with expenditure 
reductions of the same order of magnitude. 


Apparently, they had not checked in 
with their man on the Space Committee. 
He wants the United States to spend bil- 
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lions more to pay for floating bombs and 
nuclear-powered rockets. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, on the same 
day we had one group of Republicans is- 
suing a critical report accusing the Pres- 
ident of being an excessive spender, and 
at the very same time, we read that un- 
other leading Republican accused the 
President of endangering the national 
security for not spending enough to de- 
velop Buck Rogers-style defense systems. 

Most Americans confronted with this 
double talk, Mr. Speaker, will go along 
with the man who has led this country 
through 81 consecutive months of eco- 
nomic expansion—without a single Re- 
publican-style recession. 

And most Americans will also place 
their faith in that same man’s conclu- 
sion that the antiballistic missile de- 
fenses planned by the Nation’s leading 
military experts are adequate to protect 
the Nation, now and in the future. 

In the showdown, most Americans, Mr. 
Speaker, will go along with Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a President who has proved 
himself to be worthy of our trust and 
confidence, in a time of unprecedented 
challenge and danger. 

In the meantime, the Republican 
doubletalkers are exposed for what they 
are. I think the country stopped listening 
to them a century ago. 


CALL UPON THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO ACT EXPEDI- 
TIOUSLY TO PROVIDE OUR CITI- 
ZENS WITH JOBS, HOUSING, AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today been presented with a group 
of petitions bearing 200,000 signatures 
which call upon the Congress of the 
United States to act expeditiously to 
provide our citizens with “jobs, housing, 
education.” 

These petitions were presented to me, 
in my office, by President Joseph Beirne 
of the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, and a number of his 
colleagues in the leadership of that trade 
union of representing more than nearly 
420,000 workers throughout this Nation. 

The Communications Workers of 
America has long been recognized as a 
“community minded union,” in the words 
of its slogan. These CWA people have 
once again indicated, it seems to me, 
their deeply felt citizenship concern for 
the problem of the least fortunate people 
in our American society. 

While many trade unions, through 
their exercise of collective bargaining 
procedure, have been able to make most 
substantial economic progress for their 
own members, it is heartening indeed to 
see that CWA and other labor organiza- 
tions continue to be vitally concerned 
about those other millions of people who 
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at the present time still live in a state 
of poverty. 

The petitions which CWA circulated 
among its members and the public at 
large, make these points: 

First. Jobs: We must find a way to 
put every American who is able and 
willing to work, into a job.” 

Second. Housing: “Slum housing must 


Third. Education: “Free public edu- 
cation must be provided from kinder- 
garten to the doctorate level.” 

In reminding Congress of these needs, 
and in developing discussion about 
solutions to these problems, CWA has 
carried out a most constructive cam- 
paign—typical of what we have come to 
expect from this responsible trade union 
organization led by Mr. Beirne. 

I include in my remarks the statement 
made by the president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, Joseph 
Beirne. I also include a copy of the 
petition signed by the thousands of citi- 
zens and presented to me today: 

REMARKS BY CWA PRESIDENT BEIRNE 

Mr. Speaker: I have the honor, on behalf of 
the men and women of the Communications 
Workers of America, to present you with pe- 
titions calling for a program of “jobs, hous- 
ing, education.” These petitions carry hun- 
dreds of thousands of signatures. Many 
thousands of signatures are on other CWA 
petition sheets which were sent directly to 
a number of members of the House, even 
though we had hoped to symbolize our effort 
by putting all of the stacks of signatures to- 
gether and bring them to you this day. 

Hundreds of CWA officers and members 
volunteered many thousands of hours of 
work to circulate these petitions. They did 
so because CWA people, like the American 
public generally, felt the need for a construc- 
tive and citizenlike reaction to the great 
disturbances which shook our cities last 
summer. 

Mr. Speaker, these petitions and their sig- 
natures attest to the fact that a great mass 
of Americans feels strongly that we must 
work for jobs, housing and education. We 
must fight poverty with every weapon avall- 
able. We must not appease the forces of un- 
employment, illness, ignorance and evil. As 
Americans, we must win a total victory in the 
war against poverty. 

That, sir, is what I believe these petitions 
are expressing for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens who put their 
signatures to these documents. 

I would hope that you will convey, through 
your high office, our sentiments to your col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 

Jobs, housing, education, in our mind 
represent the key to the better America 
which all of us wish ... for ourselves, and 
for the generations to come. 


PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: You Don’r LIKE 
RIoTS?—WELL, NEITHER Do WE 
Americans everywhere agree that action 

must be taken now to eliminate the causes 

which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our nation. 

The recent lives lost and property damaged 
in riots that ravaged our cities proved that 
the cities and states cannot carry the burden 
alone. 

Only. the Congress of the United States 
has both the responsibility and authority to 
pass the laws and appropriate the funds for 
jobs, housing and education needed now by 
the millions of impoverished Americans. 

History itself has taught us that where 
these three basic needs are left unmet, all 
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races are trapped in filthy, rat-infested ghet - 
tos ripe for rioting or in deplorable condi- 
tions which are “dead-end.” The answer is a 
creative, constructive, practical program that 
will benefit all Americans directly or indi- 
rectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress must act by providing: 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress, the government should become “the 
employer of last resort” by providing public 
service employment opportunities for 
workers who are unsuccessful in competing 
for jobs in private industry. This would put 
every American who is able and willing to 
work on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this nation 
must go; unsafe, infested buildings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shelter 
must be built. Money appropriated for this 
purpose must be spent carefully and effi- 
ciently, and new funds must be appropriated 
as needed. 

3. Education: A policy should be adopted 
and implemented to provide free public edu- 
cation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors. 

By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands the 
action that is needed now to solve the prob- 
lems of the cities. 

This petition sponsored by members of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO—The Community-Minded Union. 


YOU DON’T LIKE RIOTS?—WELL, 
NEITHER DO WE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
ugly shadow that riots have cast across 
our land has prompted the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, a very com- 
munity-minded union, to disseminate a 
petition memorializing the Congress to 
strike at the root causes of these riots. 

The petition, which has been signed by 
many of my constituents, cites educa- 
tion, housing, and jobs as the three areas 
which must be emphasized by the Con- 
gress in its effort to remove the root 
causes of these deplorable riots that have 
shaken our Nation. 

Only the Congress of the United States has 
both the responsibility and authority to pass 
the laws and appropriate the funds for jobs, 
housing and education needed now by the 
millions of impoverished Americans— 


States the petition which is aptly en- 
titled “You Don’t Like Riots? Well, 
Neither Do We.” 

I commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues and congratulate the CWA for 
its exemplary efforts: 

PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: YOu DON’T LIKE 
Rrorsꝰ—WxIL., NEITHER Do WE 
Americans everywhere agree that action 

must be taken now to eliminate the causes 

which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our nation. 

The recent lives lost and property dam- 
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aged in riots that ravaged our cities proved 
that the cities and states cannot carry the 
burden alone, 

Only the Congress of the United States has 
both the responsibility and authority to pass 
the laws and appropriate the funds for jobs, 
housing and education needed now by the 
millions of impoverished Americans, 

History itself has taught us that where 
these basic needs are left unmet, all races 
are trapped in filthy, rat-infested ghettos 
ripe for rioting or in deplorable conditions 
which are deadend.“ The answer is a cre- 
ative, constructive, practical program that 
will benefit all Americans directly or indi- 
rectly—not a giveaway! 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, believe 
Congress must act by providing: 

1. Jobs: Put people to work. As recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress, the government should become “the 
employer of last resort” by providing public 
service employment opportunities for work- 
ers who are unsuccessful in competing for 
jobs in private industry, This would put 
every American who is able and willing to 
work on a job. 

2. Housing: Slum housing in this nation 
must go; unsafe, infested buildings must be 
cleaned up or closed down and decent shelter 
must be built. Money appropriated for this 
purpose must be spent carefully and effi- 
ciently, and new funds must be appropri- 
ated as needed. 

8. Education: A policy should be adopted 
and implemented to provide free public edu- 
cation from pre-kindergarten up to and in- 
cluding the doctorate level for all, with only 
ability and motivation serving as qualifying 
factors. 

By means of this petition, we make known 
to you that the American public demands 
the action that is needed now to solve the 
problems of the cities. 

This petition sponsored by members of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO. The Community-Minded Union. 


CONGRESSMAN HEBERT DEFENDS 
FEDERAL JUDGE JAMES A. COMIS- 
KEY OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much disturbed when I heard the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Michigan, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
concerning one of the Federal judges in 
New Orleans, James A. Comiskey of the 
Eastern District of Louisiana. 

Knowing my colleague as a just and 
fair individual, I have great admiration 
and respect for her. I feel certain she 
would not have made the observations 
she did about Judge Comiskey had she 
read in full the opinion as related to the 
case. 

I can well imagine the gentlewoman’s 
concern if her conclusions had been 
based on a fact and an attitude of a Fed- 
eral judge. 

Certainly I must agree with her that a 
Federal judge or any judge who makes a 
decision contrary to legislative intent 
does great damage to constitutional gov- 
ernment. 
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For a long time I have had the feeling, 
and have expressed that feeling, that in 
some cases, particularly civil rights, our 
Federal judges, including members of the 
Supreme Court, have preconceived ideas 
and hand down decisions not based on 
legislative intent or what the facts really 
are. 

I condemn this action, and have con- 
sistently done so. 

In the case of Judge Comiskey, I know 
of no finer individual or conscientious 
judge, who is one of the youngest Fed- 
eral judges in the United States at this 
time. 

It is refreshing to note, and I am con- 
cerned about this aspect, the extent to 
which he went before handing down his 
decision. I wonder how many Federal 
judges do investigate and ascertain when 
legislative hearings were held on an 
amendment adopted on the floor of the 
House. 

Of course this amendment to which 
the gentlewoman refers is a valid amend- 
ment. Certainly it cannot be denied that 
it was adopted in a carnival atmosphere. 

I recall well the discussion when the 
amendment was on the floor of the 
House. I recall the amusing remarks 
made, and I recall the delightful col- 
loquy between our former colleague 
Howard Smith and the dean of the House 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New York. 

To say the least, it was a spirit of 
merriment when the amendment was 
discussed. 


Although the gentlewoman from Mich- 
igan was vital in passing this amend- 
ment, she certainly displayed her under- 
standing statesmanship at that time. 

I am inclined to believe if the gentle- 
woman from Michigan had read the en- 
tire opinion, she would not have been as 
harsh on Judge Comiskey nor would she 
have used the word “impeachment” in 
connection with her observations, 

If the gentlewoman reads the opinion 
of Judge Comiskey, she will learn that 
the case turned on the point of the 
marital status and not the sex of an 
individual, 

In order that all may know the deci- 
sion, I am inserting here a copy of that 
decision, which speaks for itself. I feel 
that the gentlewoman from Michigan, 
who is so gracious and fair, will better 
understand why I rise to defend Judge 
Comiskey, who cannot defend himself on 
this floor. 

The decision follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court, Eastern District 
of Louisiana, New Orleans Division—No. 
67-477, Civil Action Section G] 

EULALIE E. Cooper, PLAINTIFF v. DELTA Am 

LINES, INC., DEFENDANT 

James F. Quaid, Jr., Baldwin and Quaid, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Sidney Bach, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, attorneys for plaintiff. 

Bernard Marcus, Charles K. Reasonover, of 
Deutsch, Kerrigan & Stiles, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; G. Dean Booth, Jr., Atlanta, 
Georgia, attorneys for defendant. 

Comiskey, District Judge. 

Delta fired stewardess, Eulalie E. Cooper, 
plaintiff, on April 1, 1966 because she had 
gotten married on October 17, 1964. Delta’s 
policy was to employ only single women as 
stewardesses and plaintiff got the job know- 


ing this when she signed the following agree- 
ment: 
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DELTA AIR LINES, INC, 


Employment Termination in the Event of 
Marriage 


(Stewardess) 


As a further consideration for employment 
I hereby certify that I have never been mar- 
ried and that I shall terminate automatically 
and voluntarily my employment with Delta 
Air Lines prior to the event of my entry into 
a contract of marriage any time during the 
Stewardess Training Course, after success- 
fully completing the stewardess training class 
and prior to the assignment of regular stew- 
ardess duties or after assignment to regular 
stewardess duties. I understand and further 
agree that my employment as a stewardess 
will not be continued beyond the end of the 
month during which my thirty-fifth (35th) 
birthday occurs. 

Plaintiff charged Delta with discrimination 
in violation of 42 USC 2000 et seq. before 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, which wrote plaintiff a statutory 
letter advising her to file this suit if she 
wanted. The letter from E.E.0.C. admitted it 
had not “made a determination” as to the 
legal validity of her case under the 1964 
Civil Rights Law. The plaintiff’s suit com- 
plains that Delta’s policy of limiting her job 
to single women is an unlawful employment 
practice. 


“§ 2000e-2. Unlawful employment practices 
Employer practices 

“(a) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer— 

“(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to dis- 
charge any individual, or otherwise to dis- 
criminate against any individual with respect 
to his compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, because of such 
individual’s race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin; or 

“(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his 
employees in any way which would deprive 
or tend to deprive any individual of em- 
ployment opportunities or otherwise ad- 
versely affect his status as an employee, 
because of such individual’s race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin.” 

Delta admits that it applies this “single 
woman rule” to only its stewardesses and 
not to any of its other employees, male or 
female. Delta urges, however, that its 
“single woman rule” is “reasonably neces- 
sary to the normal operation of its” business 
and comes within the legal exception of the 
Civil Rights Law, 42 USC 2000e-2 (e), known 
as a “bona fide occupational qualification”; 

„. . . , (1) it shall not be an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer to 
hire . . employees, . ., on the basis of his 
religion, sex, or national origin in those cer- 
tain instances where religion, sex, or national 
origin is a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation reasonably necessary to the normal 
operation of that particular business... ,” 

After numerous defense motions which 
were denied with reasons, this case was tried 
on the merits with plaintiff seeking rein- 
statement, back wages, and injunctive re- 
lief, all of which we deny and we dismiss 
the plaintiff's suit. 

The plaintiff invokes the jurisdiction of 
this Court under Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, 42 USC 2000e-5(f), which, while 
we have jurisdiction under this act, the 
plaintiff has no remedy under it. 

Congress branded as illegal almost every 
employment practice which discriminates 
against an individual because of her race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. But 
Congress did not outlaw Delta’s discretion 
to hire only stewardesses who are single and 
young, 20 to 26 years of age, average height, 
5˙2“ to 5’6'’, slim, not more than 135 pounds, 
educated, at least two years of college. These 
qualities, Delta’s witness testified, are re- 
quirements before we employ a stewardess, 
or keep her afterwards, along with the re- 
quirements that Delta’s stewardesses must 
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have “good complexions”, must be “neat”, 
must be “attractive”, and their “family back- 
ground” and “moral character“ must be 

“good”. Finally, Delta proved that it does 
not hire males to be stewards, only females, 
and finally Delta’s experience shows that 
“single women” are better stewardesses than 
“married women” for various reasons viz: 
better passenger acceptance, change flight 
schedules easier, less likelihood of pregnancy. 

As far as we can see, this is the first case 
on this point and legislative history is silent 
on this point and many others. The addition 
of “sex” to the prohibition against discrimi- 
nation based on race, religion or national 
origin just sort of found its way into the 
equal employment opportunities section of 
the Civil Rights Bill. It is notably omitted 
from the public accommodations section. 
Congressional hearings on the sex amend- 
ment were never held and therefore any clear 
legislative history is absent. The only con- 
gressional debate that touched on the sub- 
ject centered on the exception based on a 
bona fide employment qualification. Ac. 
tually, the U. S. Department of Labor went 
on record in a letter to Congressman Celler 
(D., N.Y.) “that to attempt (to add sex) 
would not be to the best advantage to women 
at this time“. Judicial precedent in state 
jurisprudence is likewise barren since only 
two states, Wisconsin and Hawali, include 
sex discrimination as an unlawful practice 
in fair employment laws”, 50 Iowa Law Re- 
view 778, 791 (1965); Hawaii Rev. Laws Sec- 
tion 90A-1 (Shupp. 1963); Wis. Stat. Ann. 
§111.31-.32 (5), .36(3)-(4) (Supp. 1964). 
New York recognizes as a civil right the op- 
portunity to obtain employment without 
serious discrimination. New York Executive 
Law, Section 291. 

But the absence of legislative intent or the 
shortage of judicial precedent among the 
states is no real problem in this case. By 
reading the act it is plain that Congress did 
not ban discrimination in employment due 
to one’s marital status and that is the issue 
in this case. Delta has a right to employ 
single females and to refuse to employ mar- 
ried females, and this discretion is in no way 
limited by the Civil Rights Law from a plain 
reading of the above quoted sections. 

The plaintiff argues that no such unmar- 
ried status is required of Delta’s male em- 
ployees and therefore this is discrimination 
against the plaintiff because she is female. 
But that reasoning is faulty. The discrimina- 
tion lies in the fact that the plaintiff is 
married—and the law does not prevent dis- 
crimination against married people in favor 
of the single ones, Perhaps if this were a suit 
by a prospective male steward who was 
refused employment because he is a male, 
our answer might be different, but then the 
“bona fide occupational qualification” would 
have to be considered. 

The only case cited by defendant is Bowe 
v. Colgate Palmolive Co., 56 L.C. 6763 —F. 
Supp. 1967 from the (S.D. Ind., 1967), 
but the case concerns itself exclusively with 
the refusal of Colgate to employ females in 
jobs which require lifting of heavy weights 
and the case goes off on the bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification exception which is 
inapplicable in the instant case. 

Under the circumstances, the plaintiff’s 
suit is dismissed at her costs and the Clerk 
will accordingly prepare a judgment. 

JAMES A. COMISKEY, 
U.S. District Judge. 
New ORLEANS, LA., October 19, 1967. 


A HOUSING PROGRAM—NOW 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
night, November 20, I was privileged to 
address the National Conference on De- 
velopment Funds and Non-Profit Hous- 
ing Development Corporations sponsored 
by Urban America in Chicago. 

My remarks on that occasion follow: 


A Hovustnc ProcramM—Now 


(Remarks of Representative Henry S. REUSS, 
of Wisconsin, before the National Confer- 
ence on Development Funds and Non- 
Profit Housing Development Corporations 
of Urban America, Chicago, November 20, 
1967) 

I am delighted to be here with Urban 
America. 

Every movement has its heroes. You are 
Particularly blessed with two of the noblest 
and best—the late Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Currier. 

It’s good to know that their work is being 
carried on by an old friend of mine, who cut 
his eyeteeth years ago in Milwaukee City 
Hall, your Executive Vice President Bill 
Slayton. 

The subject of your deliberations here is 
the non-profit corporation. As a young law- 
yer, I formed a good many corporations 
which inadvertently turned out to be non- 
profit. Yours are meant to be, and a better 
device for engaging the efforts of the total 
community in an attack on our slums I can’t 
imagine. 

The non-profit housing corporation brings 
grass roots people into the picture. It stakes 
out a position independent of City Hall. It 
can provide for a broad spectrum of services, 

In Milwaukee, as in scores of other cities, 
we are doing some useful experimenting with 
the non-profit. We have our Northside Citi- 
zens’ Neighborhood Conservation Corpora- 
tion, busily engaged in rehabilitating homes. 
We have the Small Business Opportunity 
Center, to grubstake and counsel minority 
group businessmen. We have an Opportu- 
nities Industrial Center, providing pre-job 
training. 

These are but drops in the bucket com- 
pared to what is needed. The neighborhood 
corporation principle should be extended to 
health centers, day care units, recreation 
facilities, libraries, and schools. The corpora- 
tions should be encouraged to grow into lit- 
tle subgovernments, ultimately endowed by 
city or county with limited home rule powers. 

Neither our slums nor the rest of our 
cities are going to enjoy the blessings of 
tranquility until slum dwellers are given 
some voice in self-government—at least the 
beginnings of what Thomas Jefferson called 
“ward republics.” 

The brute events of the last few months 
have demonstrated two truths which should 
have been self-evident all along. First, the 
total community, which is mostly white, 
wants law and order. Second, the core com- 
munity, which is mostly black, wants jobs, 
decent housing, health, education—and 
most of all, it wants a taste of home rule 
and neighborhood democracy. 

I can tell you a couple of ways that are 
sometimes suggested to cure our sickness 
that won’t work. We can do nothing, and 
move in troops to repress the riots when they 
start. Or we can flutter around with last 
minute gimmicks in slum clearance, health, 
or compensatory education, all layed down 
by Washington or City Hall. 

Neither way will work, because they ig- 
nore man’s desire for political and social ex- 
pression. That is why we need the neighbor- 
hood non-profit corporations as the foot 
soldier in our war against slums. 

But without a massive underlying feder- 
ally-supported low and moderate income 
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housing program, your non-profit footsoldiers 
will be doing little more than marching 
around the parade ground with broomsticks 
on their shoulders. 

In the war on slums, I put it to you, we 
should all be hawks. We need to put the 
most sophisticated weapons, not just broom- 
sticks, on the shoulders of our non-profit 
footsoldiers. 

This brings me to my nitty-gritty—we 
don’t have an effective national housing pro- 
gram, and we need one mow. Back in 1949 
our basic housing law sought to guarantee 
to all Americans a decent home in a suita- 
ble living environment. 

Yet today, 18 years after, we still have 
about as many crummy, run-down, slum 
and substandard dwellings as we did at the 
start—an estimated 10 million units that are 
deteriorated or substandard. I have seen 
them in my walks through my city, as you 
have seen them in your walks through yours. 
I have seen 22 human beings living in a 
three-room shack. I have seen homes without 
any plumbing, where a galvanized iron 
bucket had to do the job. I have seen dirt 
floors criss-crossed by the tracks of hundreds 
of rats. 

The plain fact is that our present housing 
programs are simply not doing the job. 

For the last two years, our public hous- 
ing program has produced only 35,000 units 
& year, most of them not in our large cities. 
The turnkey variation is excellent, and there 
is talk of e the public housing pro- 
gram. But the difficulty of finding land, and 
other troubles, prevent our placing primary 
reliance on public housing. 

Then we have the section 221 (d) (3) pro- 
gram for housing construction by non-profits 
and cooperatives—a good program again, but 
severely limited. The market-interest rate 
portion of 221 (d) (3) suffers because low and 
moderate income people just can’t afford the 
kind of housing that flows from six or seven 
percent interest rates. Rent supplements add 
a touch of humanity to the market rate 221 
(d) (3)’s. But rent supplements suffer not 
only from anemic congressional appropria- 
tions, since they are hitched to hign-interest 
projects and public-housing income families, 
one wonders how many high interest projects 
can really be built. 

The three percent below-market interest 
rate portion of 221(d) (3) comes closer to the 
point. But this too is hobbled by niggardly 
funding, and most of all by the inability 
of non-profits to acquire seed money with 
which to get started. 

Then there is the model city program, an 
excellent thing in itself, and an adjunct to 
the war against poverty. But model cities, 
no matter how many neighborhood City 
Halls and open spaces and educational parks 
they build, aren't going to build much low 
and moderate income housing until the un- 
derlying housing programs are improved. And 
model cities is simply a demonstration pro- 
gram, affecting a handful of cities—63 in the 
first go-round. At this late stage of the game, 
a demonstration grant demonstrates primari- 
ly that cities that don’t get the grant can’t 
do the things they ought to be doing. 

Another program is section 221(h) for en- 
abling non-profits to rehabilitate old homes 
and sell them, with a 3 percent mortgage, 
to would-be low-income homeowners. This 
could be wonderful, but as always there's a 
worm in the apple: in this case, prospective 
low-income homeowners are defined as peo- 
ple with such low incomes—around $5,000 a 
year—that any one financially able to own 
a home tends to find himself cut out by the 
low-income limitation. 

If the present low and moderate income 
housing program isn't working, what is 
needed to improve it? 

bere America from its first breath has 

that we need action. Newsweek, 
in” its excellent November 20 issue “What 
Must Be Done,” blocked out an exciting 
program covering not just housing but edu- 
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cation, health, and having the federal gov- 
ernment act as employer of the last resort 
for one million of our urban unemployed 
right now—the Urban Coalition’s own rec- 
ommendation. 

Both Democrats and Republicans on both 
Senate and House Housing Subcommittees 
recognize the need, and are at work on 
comprehensive new legislation. With your 
help, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will come to recognize it too. 

Now let me set forth what needs to be 
done, in terms of the provisions of draft bills 
now before the Congress: 

1. Set a goal, We need to produce at least 
500,000 units a year of low and moderate 
income homes. We are now producing barely 
one-tenth that number. Every January 
along with the President’s Annual Economic 
Report, HUD should report to the Congress 
how this 500,000 home goal is to be achieved 
that year—how much by public housing 
and how much by private and non-profit 
builders, If the war in Viet Nam, or the 
need to get to the moon by 1970, or the need 
to construct a supersonic transport to take 
you to Paris in three hours instead of six, 
are considered higher national priorities, so 
that the 500,000 home goal cannot be 
achieved, let the Congress and the people be 
so informed. 

2. Provide seed money for non-profits. 
They need operating funds to pay the secre- 
tary and to acquire the options, to make 
feasibility studies and architectural draw- 
ings. Unless this seed money is supplied, it 
will be another case of the war being lost 
for want of a two-penny nail. 

3. Having fortified the non-profits with 
seed money, overhaul our 221(d)(3) and 
221(h) programs so that they can do the 
job. A non-profit ought to be able to sell its 
homes and condominiums to prospective 
homeowners, not merely rent them, as at 
present. The present income limitations on 
221(h) rehabilitated homes for sale should 
be raised sufficiently to take care of the 
hundreds of thousands of low income people 
anxious to become homeowners if they are 
given the chance. The present below market 
interest rate for both 221(d)(3) and 221 
(h)—3 percent—should be scaled down, 
down, down—right down to zero if need be 
to take care of families above the public 
housing level, but whose incomes simply 
cannot meet the rents or mortgage payments 
required by higher interest rates. Provision 
can readily be made to adjust interest pay- 
ments upward as the occupant starts earn- 
ing more money. This is important, because 
there is no point to ejecting from non-profit 
projects those who are able to improve 
themselves. 

4. Rehabilitation. This should be geared 
in with what the non-profits are doing by 
permitting non-profit corporations to ad- 
minister the existing section 115 rehabili- 
tation grants and section 312 rehabilitation 
loans, now limited to public administration 
in urban renewal and concentrated code en- 
forcement areas, The amount of the sec- 
tion 115 grants should be raised from its 
present $1500 to at least $2000. 

5. Funding. In order to finance this greatly 
increased effort by non-profit corporations 
to provide decent housing, FNMA funds 
presently available need to be increased. 
Congress should be asked to make annual 
appropriations of the difference between mar- 
ket interest rates and the much lower in- 
terest rates that I have suggested are needed 
in order to get low-income housing built. 

6. New towns. They need to be built both 
on the outskirts and within our central cities 
wherever there is land available. President 
Johnson’s recent directive to the General 
Services Administration to make available 
surplus federal land was a great move for- 
ward. It gives a real opportunity for non- 
profits to plan comprehensive communities 
that include parks, schools, shops, and in- 
dustries. 
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The present new town legislation now on 
the books expresses the hope that federally 
aided new towns will have a proper share of 
low and moderate income housing, and will 
not be just high income enclaves. An amend- 
ment is needed to transform this hope into a 
firm requirement: no balanced housing, no 
money. 

7. Lower mortgage interest rates. Housing 
across the board thrives on low interest rates. 
But with the current tight money, mortgage 
interest rates keep going up and up. I have 
urged the Federal Reserve and the other fl- 
nancial agencies to be giving thought to how 
to create an interest rate structure for the 
housing industry that is somewhat lower 
than that for the rest of our lending opera- 
tions. Whether this should be done by di- 
rectly channeling more appropriated funds 
into housing credit; by a broader secondary 
mortgage market support program; or by re- 
quiring banking institutions to devote a cer- 
tain minimum of their lending power to the 
housing industry—these are questions of 
style and technique. What we need to do is 
to recognize that housing should not forever 
be left to the mercies of an overall meat-axe 
monetary policy. 

8. Reduce the cost of housing construction. 
If we had an adequate basic housing program 
going, I am confident that we could interest 
large-scale industry in entering the housing 
field, using the systems approach which has 
worked so well in space. To do this, local 
building codes, with their rigid requirements 
and infinite variety, must be rationalized 
somehow, perhaps by a national model code 
with regional variations. 

9. Fair housing laws must be enacted at 
all levels of government—federal, state, and 
local. The Alfonse and Gaston act was amus- 
ing for a while, but it should now be replaced 
by action. Fair housing laws, God knows, are 
not by themselves going to come to grips 
with our slum problems. But they are essen- 
tial to alleviate the psychological suffocation 
suffered by ghetto dwellers. Furthermore, 
they can relieve the excessive demand for 
housing in the inner core, an excessive de- 
mand which exorbitantly increases the cost 
of housing. 

10. Build low and moderate income hous- 
ing throughout the entire metropolitan area, 
not just in the central core. Nonprofit cor- 
porations must be permitted to operate in 
the suburbs, and throughout the metropoli- 
tan area, in constructing low and moderate 
income housing, Localities which attempt to 
keep out balanced housing should not get 
the benefits of federal grants for open space, 
sewer and water, urban renewal, and FHA 
insurance. 

There is a ten-point program for you. We 
must not let it intimidate us, because I can 
assure you that nothing less is going to do 
the job. 

And who, you ask, is going to get this 
program moving through the Halls of Con- 
gress and on to the President’s desk and out 
into the cities and neighborhoods of Amer- 
ica? I can’t think of a better group than 
you have assembled here tonight! 


ASERVICEMAN WRITES FROM 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
= and include extraneous matter. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
99660 to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot help but feel deeply 
concerned whenever I receive a letter 
from a young man serving in Vietnam. 
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Invariably, these letters refiect strong 
support for American presence in that 
conflict and cry out for equal under- 
standing and strong support from Ameri- 
cans at home. 

The members of our armed services 
in Southeast Asia are maintaining their 
firm determination and their high morale 
in spite of those elements of our society 
which choose to play upon honest dis- 
sent and to depict the United States as a 
nation shaken with internal chaos. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, I had occasion 
to read in a column which appears regu- 
larly in one of my district’s newspapers, 
an excerpt from the letter of a Lehigh 
Valley serviceman in Vietnam. 

I insert this excerpt from the “Little 
Chronicles” column by John T. Cathers, 
which appeared in the November 17, 1967, 
edition of the Allentown, Pa., Evening 
Chronicle, in the Recorp at this point. 
This American serviceman has a message 
all of us here at home should read. 

LITTLE CHRONICLES 
(By John T. Cathers) 

A local GI in Vietnam writes— 

“Take a man, then put him alone—put 
him 12,000 miles from home; empty his heart 
of all but blood, make him live in sweat and 
blood. This is the life I have to live, and why 
my soul to the devil I give; you ‘peace’ boys 
rant from your easy chair, but you don’t 
know what it’s like over here . . Tou have 
a ball without near trying, while over here 
your boys are dying; you burn your draft 
cards, march at dawn, plant your signs on 
the White House lawn. You all want to ban 
the bomb, ‘there’s no war,’ you say, ‘in Viet- 
nam.“ . . Use your drugs and have your 
fun, then refuse to lift a gun. There’s noth- 
ing else for you to do, And I’m supposed to 
die for you? ... TN hate you till the day 
I die, you made me hear my buddy cry; I 
saw his arm, a bloody shred, I heard them 
say, ‘this one is dead.’ It’s quite a price he 
had to pay—not to live another day . . He 
had the guts to fight and die; he paid the 
price, but what’d he buy? He bought your 
life by losing his, but who gives a damn what 
a soldier gives? . . His wife does, and maybe 
his sons, but they're about the only ones!” 


PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, these 
days we are all asking ourselves what has 
gotten into our young people. The 
answer to that depends on whether you 
are an optimist or a pessimist. I do not 
have any figures on the total population 
of hippies in the United States, but I do 
believe that their presence is more than 
offset by the good work that our 12,000 
Peace Corps volunteers are doing abroad. 
In a recent radio commentary, Mr. Dan- 
iel Schorr, a CBS news correspondent, 
called the Peace Corps a constructive way 
to drop out of American society—not an 
escape route but a positive opportunity 
to find the sense of purpose in life that 
all young people seem to be looking for 
today. Mr. Schorr cited encouraging 
statistics on the growing popularity of 
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the Peace Corps, and I respectfully in- 
clude his comments in the RECORD. 
The transcript follows: 
DIMENSION 
(By Daniel Schorr) 


Remember those idealistic Kennedy days 
back in 1961 when the Peace Corps was 
formed . . . when going overseas for your 
country to help less fortunate people and 
share their life seemed the thing for college 
kids to do? 

Lots of things have happened since then. 
President Kennedy is gone, and the country 
is changed. The Viet Nam war has had its 
effect on this generation of college stu- 
dents, There have come the beatniks, and 
the hippies, and the beards, and the draft- 
card burners, and a general impression that 
young people no longer cared about anything 
so square as volunteering for the Peace 
Corps. 

And so it came as something of a sur- 
prise to us to find that the Peace Corps is 
bigger than ever on the American campus. 
A Louis Harris poll shows that two out of 
three college seniors give some thought to 
joining and that in the past year 23,000 of 
362,000 seniors—3'4 per cent—made formal 
application for overseas service. This year 
the Peace Corps hopes to attract 4 per cent 
of the graduating class. 

That’s not to say there’s no opposition. 
Recruiters find a vocal minority on campuses 
who jeer at the Peace Corps either because 
they think it square or because it's part of 
“the establishment,” which is the enemy. 
But they are a minority. At one small col- 
lege, Maryhurst in Oregon, an astounding 25 
per cent of the senior class applied for the 
Peace Corps. . at Swarthmore in Pennsyl- 
vania more than 20 per cent ... at Stanford, 
17 per cent 

Why do they do it? To beat the draft? 
Probably not, for after two years of Peace 
Corps service they are still subject to mili- 
tary service. And the ratio of men and 
women applicants continues to be the same 
as the ratio of men and women in the gen- 
eral population, which would not be true 
if an unduly large number of young men 
were applying. 

No, say those who go out to the campuses 
to do the recruiting, it is something else. It 
is partly that the Peace Corps has become 
an accepted part of American life, It is 
partly that, for many, it provides a sense of 
meaning and purpose that they don’t find in 
our affluent society. It is thus a way of cut- 
ting out... but in a constructive way. 

The Peace Corps itself has changed in 
these six years. It’s a tighter ship, more 
business-like, more careful to look before 
it leaps. Few Volunteers think anymore they 
can change the world or transform a back- 
ward country in two years. The 11,900 Vol- 
unteers in 52 countries today have less of a 
sense than their predecessors of six years ago 
that they are going out on a lark or some 
wild adventure. But still they go... almost 
12,000 this year, an expected 17,000 next 
year, and no trouble finding recruits. Four 
out of five applicants are rejected, and still 
the Peace Corps is the biggest single em- 
ployer of new college graduates, not includ- 
ing the Army. 

Not all are happy about their experiences. 
Some have uncomfortable times in foreign 
countries discussing Viet Nam, and feel that 
Peace Corps restrictions limit their free- 
dom. Some get involved in protests about 
their conditions—as happened in Nigeria. 
Many bridle about the ban on getting in- 
volved in local politics. But, with all this, 
a survey shows that 94 per cent of returned 
Volunteers say they would do it again. 

The Peace Corps is no longer in the pub- 
lic eye as much as five and six years ago 
when it was the great American novelty. 
And I have at times been asked, “What ever 
happened to the Peace Corps?” The answer 
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is—it’s there, still growing, still kindling 
some spark in the American student. No 
longer a novelty, but just part of America. 


CLEBURNE’S EXAMPLE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, most of 
our communities throughout America are 
presently engaged in their annual united 
fund drive. These annual drives go by 
many different names, depending on the 
locality, but all are dedicated to making 
the lives of many of our less-privileged 
citizens better. I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
which recently appeared in three of my 
State’s newspapers concerning the 
United Givers Fund drive in Cleburne 
County, which is located in my district. 
The article first appeared in the De- 
catur Daily, then the Birmingham News, 
and finally, in the Cleburne News. 

CLEBURNE’S EXAMPLE 

(Eorron's Norn.— The following was an edi- 
torial in the Decatur, Ala., Daily of last week. 
The editors of the Decatur Daily lauded the 
Cleburne County United Givers Fund Drive 
which was a resounding success. The Birm- 
ingham News republished the editorial in its 
Saturday edition thus giving more attention 
and praise to the many persons who were re- 
sponsible for the record setting united appeal 
for 1967:) 

Cleburne County is a small Alabama 
county over on the Georgia line. The folks 
there recognize community responsibility. 
Starting out this year with a United Fund 
goal of $10,600, the goal has been exceeded 
by $2,000, a record for the county. 

How did they do it? Well, more than 200 
people were active in the campaign which 
included several unusual projects—airplane 
rides and two benefit football games. 

Now let us say this. Morgan County has a 
United Fund goal of some $268,000 and the 
last report made public indicated we were 
a little more than 60 percent toward the goal. 
We have far more economic muscle, it is 
true, but we do wonder whether the people 
of Cleburne are not just a bit more generous, 
a bit more concerned with the success of the 
agencies included in the United Fund, agen- 
cies which serve a whole lot of people directly 
and all the people indirectly. In Morgan 
County we need to do a little more thinking 
about the welfare of our fellowman and how 
he is served through United Fund. 


LEGISLATION DESIGNATING 1968 
AS THE NATIONAL HELIUM CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, almost a hundred years ago, 
while making observations on the com- 
Position of the sun, the English scientist, 
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Sir Joseph N. Lockyer, discovered the 
presence of an element which was not 
known to exist before. In honor of the 
place where it was first observed the new 
element was named helium, after the 
Greek word for sun. Following its initial 
discovery, almost 30 years passed before 
traces of this gas were found on earth. 
Since that time helium has made con- 
tributions to science, national security, 
and human welfare. In commemorating 
its discovery and the role which it plays 
in our lives, I call upon my colleagues 
in the House for support of Joint Resolu- 
tion 917. This bill designates the year 
1968 as the National Helium Centennial 
Year and requests the President of the 
United States to issue an appropriate 
proclamation to this effect. 

What is helium and what makes it so 
unique that our Nation should designate 
an entire year to observing the 100th an- 
niversary of its discovery. Helium pos- 
sesses a rare combination of unique prop- 
erties not found in any other substance, 
either natural or man made. These per- 
mit a wide range of vital uses. It is the 
second lightest element known to man, 
but unlike the lightest element, hydro- 
gen, it is completely inert, it does not re- 
act with any other substance. 

Before the Second World War this rare 
gas was of interest as a scientific curios- 
ity, but due to the combination of light- 
ness and nonflammability it was soon 
found to have major practical applica- 
tion in inflation of lighter-than-air 
blimps and weather balloons. Another 
small but significant use for the gas was 
to be found in hospitals. However, it was 
not until the end of the war that helium 
became an irreplaceable item that finds 
use in our national technological efforts 
from the depths of the oceans to the far 
reaches of outer space. Indeed, the in- 
creased use of this gas has been such that 
our yearly production has jumped almost 
a thousandfold since the days of its 
initial large-scale production over 40 
years ago. 

I cite only a few of its more important 
scientific, industrial, and defense uses 
to illustrate the far-ranging application 
to which helium is put. All of you, I am 
sure, took pride in the recent successful 
launching of the Saturn V rocket which 
forms such an important element of our 
effort to land the first American on the 
moon. You may recall the announcer 
describing one of the last steps before 
the countdown reached zero—that of 
pressurizing the propellant tanks with 
helium. The development, testing, and 
launching of this space vehicle and 
others have involved helium in many 
critical ways where only its unique com- 
bination of properties would do. In- 
deed, today it is our missile program 
which is the principal helium user. 

Another interesting pair of properties, 
that of high heat conductivity and the 
inability to become radioactive, has 
made the use of this gas indispensible to 
our atomic energy program. Its inert 
properties have made it indispensible as 
a gas shield for welding of aluminum, 
titanium, stainless steel, and other 
metals. Helium finds direct use in the 
production of titanium and zirconium, 
in the growth of germanium and silicon 
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crystals for transistors, and many other 
special applications of modern technol- 
ogy. 

The substitution of helium for nitrogen 
in breathing gas has helped man to avoid 
the dreaded decompression bends asso- 
ciated with deep-sea diving, and thus 
aids our Nation’s effort to permit man to 
live and work in the ocean’s depths. 
Likewise, helium-oxygen mixtures find 
application in the oxygen therapy for 
asthma patients to ease their difficulty in 
breathing. 

Cryogenic research is a relatively new 
field of science; and yet it has already 
uncovered many exciting and practical 
developments requiring the use of helium 
at temperatures near absolute zero. Such 
developments offer, for example, the 
promise of electronic computers the size 
of shoeboxes, as well as many other 
potential technological developments to 
benefit mankind. The examples are end- 
less and the list is growing every day. 

At the present time, over 95 percent 
of our country’s known helium resources 
are mixed in the natural gases from a 
few well fields in the Southwestern 
United States. Helium is extracted from 
these natural gas supplies by plants 
owned and operated by the Department 
of the Interior’s Bureau of Mines and by 
independent private plants. These facili- 
ties, together with a small operation in 
Canada, are the only helium extraction 
plants in the entire free world. Projec- 
tions have been made which indicate 
that the helium remaining in natural 
gas would not be able to fill the expected 
needs of the country if the increasing 
rates of use continued; and if we allowed 
the natural gas to be marketed before 
the helium was extracted. 

The production of high-purity helium 
needed for our progress and security 
poses a concentrated problem in conser- 
vation technology. Of all the helium 
produced, 85 percent is used directly by 
the Federal Government and its con- 
tractors, and suitable measures must be 
taken to insure its supply. 

Its vital importance to the national in- 
terest, as a unique natural resource, was 
recognized at an early date. The Con- 
gress first passed enabling legislation for 
long-range helium conservation in 1925. 
The Helium Act of 1925 was amended in 
1937, and the most recent amendment, 
Public Law 86-777, became effective in 
1961. Under the terms of this latest legis- 
lation, helium conservation has been 
made possible by authorizing long-term 
contracts for the purchase of the gas by 
the Government from private producers, 
Helium thus acquired is stored under- 
ground for later withdrawal and sale to 
augment the remaining supplies. The co- 
operative conservation policy which has 
resulted is a tribute to the response and 
interest of the various Federal agencies, 
the Congress, and the natural gas com- 
panies, working to their mutual benefit 
and that of the Nation as a whole. This 
combination of public and private insti- 
tutions should serve as an example in 
dealing with many other of our country’s 
conservation problems, 

In the forthcoming 100th anniversary 
of the discovery of helium, I feel that the 
public, the Government, industry, and 
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our scientific community should make a 
greater effort to understand and appreci- 
ate the past, present, and future con- 
tributions of helium to our national 
goals. I urge the Congress to take the first 
step in recognizing the enormous value of 
this rare and unique gas by enacting 
Joint Resolution 917. The designation of 
1968 as the National Helium Centennial 
Year will point up the need for further 
conservation efforts. Hopefully, it will 
also stimulate scientists to devise im- 
proved utilization techniques while at 
the same time discovering further bene- 
ficial applications of this rare and irre- 
placeable gas. Following this resolution’s 
enactment, I call upon our Government, 
industry, and the scientific community to 
respond with special events and meetings 
which will highlight the interesting his- 
tory and promising future of helium. 


ABOLISH THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Van DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, with 
our national elections less than a year 
away, I think it is time that we again 
consider the problem of the electoral 
college and its potentially negative role 
in determining the outcome of these 
races. 


I am, therefore, today introducing a 
constitutional amendment to abolish the 
electoral college. Under my proposal, 
Presidents would be elected just like 
Senators or city councilmen—by direct 
popular vote. 

Under the existing system, the leading 
Presidential votegetter in a State usu- 
ally gets all the State’s electoral votes, 
regardless of the narrowness of his mar- 
gin of victory. It thus has been possible 
for the candidate with the greatest num- 
ber of popular votes nationally to lose 
the election in the electoral college. 

Three Presidents—John Quincy 
Adams in 1824, Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876, and Benjamin Harrison in 1888— 
were installed in the Nation’s highest 
office after trailing in the popular vote. 

Besides providing for the direct elec- 
tion of Presidents and Vice Presidents, 
my bill also calls for a national runoff 
election if no candidate receives at least 
40 percent of the votes cast in the regu- 
lar election. 

However, the chances are remote that 
a runoff would ever be needed. For not 
since 1860 has the leading votegetter in 
a presidential race wound up with less 
than 40 percent of the vote. In that year, 
Abraham Lincoln, running for his first 
term against three major opponents, 
was elected with a skimpy plurality of 
39.79 percent. 

Faced with a three-way major party 
split in 1912, Woodrow Wilson did better, 
finishing with a 41.85-percent plurality. 
The incumbent President, William 
Howard Taft, drew only 23.15 percent 
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to finish a distant third in the balloting. 
And even though he received far less 
than half of the popular votes, Wilson 
collected 435 of the 531 electoral votes. 

I recently received a letter signed by 
30 U.S. history students at Castle Park 
High School in my congressional district. 
The students criticized the present 
machinery for choosing Presidents as “a 
very weak link in today’s Government,” 
and suggested the electoral college be 
modified before the 1968 elections. 

I agree with these perceptive students, 
only I think we should go even further. 

For it is my opinion that the electoral 
college is an anachronism which no 
longer serves any useful purpose. It 
should be done away with. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN ADDRESS 
TO MISSISSIPPI YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, the able and distinguished deputy 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Louis Martin, recently 
addressed a group of Young Democrats 
in Mississippi. 

Mr. Martin’s political skill coupled 
with a lifelong concern with the rights 
of Negroes and other minorities in Amer- 
ica is well known in the ranks of the 
Democratic Party. His speech in Missis- 
sippi centered on the very important 
matter of giving all minorities both the 
equal right and full opportunity to par- 
ticipate in Democratic politics through- 
out the country. 

Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Record Mr. Martin's very timely ad- 
dress to the Mississippi Young Demo- 
crats, and urge that it be heeded by all 
Democrats, of all ages, throughout these 
United States: 

REMARKS BY LOUVIS MARTIN, DEPUTY CHAIR- 
MAN, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF MIssIS- 
SIPPI, JACKSON, MISS., SEPTEMBER 29, 1967 
It is a great honor for me to be invited to 

participate in your deliberations. I am happy 

to be here and to bring you greetings from 
the Chairman of the Democratic National 

Committee, John Bailey, and his associates 

in Washington. 

We have been thrilled and excited by what 
we have heard of the work of the Young 
Democrats of Mississippi in recent months, 
You are not only dreaming about a new 
and better day—and dreaming is important— 
but you are coming to grips with realities. 
You are hard at work—working to make de- 
mocracy and the true American way of life 
meaningful to all citizens without regard to 
race or color. 

The American genius is being tested today 
as it was in the middle of the last century 
by the problem of the relationship between 
the races. This testing is not sectional but 
nation-wide. I do not need to review the 
events of this summer nor dwell on the depth 
and magnitude of the problems we face. 

Despite all the storm-clouds and pessi- 
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mism, I believe that if I as a Negro could 
choose a time to be born, this is the most 
promising and propitious moment. We have 
a national Government under the leader- 
ship of the greatest Southerner in American 
history, President Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Lincoln emancipated Negroes by proclama- 
tion but Johnson is emancipating Negroes 
and Whites in fact from the enslavement 
of dead ideas, dead concepts and a dead 
past, 

Last Friday in the White House, President 
Johnson told a group of nationality leaders 
that all our efforts have been toward one 
end: “To free men from tyrants who seek to 
control them. Some tyrants are political; and 
we take up arms against them. But there 
are other tyrants: ignorance—ill health— 
poverty—and discrimination. Each of these 
has the power to enslave. Each must be 
fought by a decent society. Each can and 
will be overcome. We have a tremendous 
confidence in ourselves—in our capacity to 
surmount any obstacles—remove any injus- 
tice, settle any issue.“ 

Let us focus for a moment on one issue 
which touches us directly as Democrats and 
which we must settle. The headline story of 
the 1964 Convention in Atlantic City revolved 
around the seating of delegates from Missis- 
sippi. As a result of that contest the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was given a clear 
mandate, racial barriers to full participation 
in party affairs at every level must be abol- 
ished. 

To this end on July 26 this year Governor 
Richard Hughes, Chairman of our Special 
Equal Rights Committee, addressed a letter 
and memorandum to all party chairmen in all 
the states. The Governor wrote: The Com- 
mittee interprets its mandate as insuring an 
equal opportunity to participate in Party af- 
fairs for all Democrats of all States regardless 
of race, color, creed or national origin. While 
the Committee has agreed that a quota sys- 
tem for delegations is not feasible in practice, 
it is determined to make certain that all dele- 
gations to the 1968 Democratic National Con- 
vention are broadly representative of the 
Democrats of the State. In the event that 
there should be violation of the 1964 resolu- 
tion by the Party of any State, this Commit- 
tee will recommend that the Credentials 
Committee declare the seats to be vacant and 
fill those seats with a delegation broadly 
representative of the Democrats of that 
State.” 

Attached to the letter, Governor Hughes 
sent the following memorandum which he de- 
scribed as, “Some basic elements in enabling 
voter participation in Party affairs.” 

“1. All public meetings at all levels of the 
Democratic Party in each State should be 
open to all members of the Democratic Party 
regardless of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

“2. No test for membership in, nor any 
oaths of loyalty to, the Democratic Party in 
any State should be required or used which 
has the effect of requiring prospective or cur- 
rent members of the Democratic Party to ac- 
quiesce in, condone or support discrimination 
on the grounds of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 

“3. The time and place for all public meet- 
ings of the Democratic Party on all levels 
should be publicized fully and in such a man- 
ner as to assure timely notice to all interested 
persons, Such meetings must be held in places 
accessible to all Party members and large 
enough to accommodate all interested parties. 

“4. The Democratic Party, on all levels, 
should support the broadest possible regis- 
tration without discrimination on grounds of 
race, color, creed or national origin. 

“5. The Democratic Party in each state 
should publicize fully and in such manner 
as to assure notice to all interested parties 
a full description of the legal and practical 
procedures for selection of Democratic Party 
officers and representatives on all levels. 
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Publication of these procedures should be 
done in such fashion that all prospective 
and current members of each state Demo- 
cratic Party will be fully and adequately in- 
formed of the pertinent procedures in time 
to participate in each selection procedure 
at all levels of the Democratic Party organ- 
ization. 

“6. The Democratic Party in each State 
should publicize fully and in such manner 
as to assure notice to all interested parties 
a complete description of the legal and 
practical qualifications for all officers and 
representatives of the State Democratic 
Party. Such publication should be done in 
timely fashion so that all prospective 
candidates or applicants for any elected or 
appointed position within each State Demo- 
cratic Party will have full and adequate 
opportunity to compete for office.” 

We intend to carry out the mandate of 
the 1964 Convention. 

We cannot, however, perform the most 
important function of all—the participation 
of citizens in the Democratic process—be- 
cause that is up to you. No matter how many 
committees are set up—no matter how many 
guide-lines are established—and no matter 
how many statements are issued and well-in- 
tentioned pronouncements are made—it 
will all be to no avail if you fail to meet 
the most important challenge of all—par- 
ticipation and organization. It is here—in 
Mississippi—that the fight to end injustice, 
discrimination, and oppression must be won 
and you are the only people that can win 
it 


The time has come when the black man 
can no longer tolerate and endure the yoke 
of second class citizenship—and the white 
man who dares to speak out against injustice 
will no longer suffer the scorn and intimida- 
tion of bigots and racists. Together you can 
bring a new day to Mississippi—a day in 
which all men—regardless of race, creed, 
color or station in life—can enjoy the sun- 
shine of freedom—and you can take pride 
in the role you have played in the realiza- 
tion of that day. 

I have followed with great interest the 
activities of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Mississippi—and helped when and where 
I could. I am greatly encouraged by what 
I have seen here today. I can remember the 
day, not too long ago, when men like Aaron 
Henry, Medgar Evers, Charles Evers, James 
Silver and Hodding Carter stood virtually 
alone—and now—to see what you are doing 
brings a feeling of pride and hope beyond 
my fondest dreams. 

I know that you will be equal to the great 
challenge that is yours—and I know that 
your accomplishments will light the way 
and open the door for many generations to 
come in Mississippi and throughout the 
South. I only hope that you will keep your 
eyes and your hearts and your minds on 
the larger goals which are so important to 
the future of not only your State and your 
region, but indeed to the entire nation. 

Do not let internal strife split your ranks 
and dampen your spirits—and don’t substi- 
tute the politics of personalities for the pol- 
itics of reason and conviction, You will find 
that forces of all kinds, both internal and 
external, will seek to divide you, to dissuade 
you, to buy you, to intimidate you, and to 

your effectiveness. The next few 
years, will be a time of testing for all of 
you, both individually and as a political or- 
ganization. You must meet that test with 
resolution and dedication—always remem- 
bering that in unity there is strength. You 
must seek to expand your numbers—to at- 
tract new voices to your cause—and to keep 
your doors open to all those who see that 
great new day dawning in Mississippi—and 
who want to be part of it: Black men have 
had the door to the councils of leadership 
and decision too long closed in their face, 
to indulge in the same kind of thing. You 
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are organizing in order to open that door— 
or, if necessary—to kick it down—for all 
time to come, Let no man—Black or White— 
ever close that door again. Serve notice on 
your fellow citizens that all men are wel- 
come in the councils of this Party—and that 
the criteria upon which all will be judged 
and leadership chosen—will be on the basis 
of ability and reason and conviction and 
justice. What you are building must be a 
lasting thing—built on a solid foundation— 
not on prejudice or greed or revenge or fear 
or intimidations. When you leave this con- 
vention—leave it with a sense of pride and 
unity—keeping in mind the larger goal— 
the establishment of a new political system 
which will endure and in which and through 
which the voices of all the people—Black 
and White—can and will be heard and 
heeded. 

Speak with one voice, one heart, and one 
mind—and tell your brothers and sisters— 
Black and White—in the Delta and on the 
Gulf Coast—in the Piney Woods and in the 
cities and towns—that a new day is coming 
in Mississippi—and the time has come to 
join up, sign up, register, and vote—and the 
time has come to be heard. 


THE FLIMSY FLAG-BURNING BILL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heat of a long hot summer in our cities 
and the confusion over how it could best 
stifle the growing dissent to the war in 
Vietnam, the House passed a so-called 
flag-burning bill which forgot to out- 
law burning flags. I fought this bill at 
the time it was passed, and I only raise 
the subject now because I wish to insert 
an excellent editorial on this legislation 
into the RECORD. 

No doubt some of my colleagues would 
like to forget the entire “flag-burning 
folly,” but I feel that it is just as impor- 
tant, if not more important, to remind 
ourselves of our errors, as it is our 
achievements. Hopefully, we will not 
have to deal with such measures, aimed 
only at stifling the dissent of perhaps 
overzealous demonstrators, in the future. 
As the Life editorial reminds us, there 
are laws in each of the 50 States which 
deal adequately with this problem, and 
there was, and is, no necessity for the 
this kind of emotionalism to be brought 
into the Halls of Congress. 

The Life magazine editorial of July 7, 
1967, follows: 

ORATORICAL OVERKILL ON THE FLAG BILL 

The House of Representatives, in rushing 
to the defense of the American flag, reached 
heights of confusion and depths of plati- 
tudinous bombast. The congressmen were 
outraged—as were most Americans—by the 
antiwar types who have lately burned or 
desecrated the American flag to draw atten- 
tion to themselves. 

But after five hours of oratorical splen- 
dor, the House passed a bill that forgot to 
mention “burning”; that is no improve- 
ment over the flag-desecration laws now 
existing in all 50 states; and that is so poorly 
worded it will surely be challenged in the 
courts, New York’s Emanuel Celler, chair- 
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man of the Judiciary Committee that pro- 
duced the bill, had serious reservations about 
it. But Celler is a realist and explains, Who 
can vote against something like this? It’s 
like motherhood.” 

The House bill provides that “whoever 
casts contempt upon any flag of the United 
States by publicly mutilating, defacing, de- 
filing, or trampling upon it shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.” The law ap- 
plies to “pictures or representations” as well 
as actual flags. 

Everybody wanted to get in the act. James 
Haley of Florida even suggested taking pro- 
testers “about 500 miles out in the ocean 
and handcuff them, chain the anchor around 
their neck and throw them overboard.” The 
hours of debate made heavy demands on re- 
called bits of poetry and quotations from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Ward Beecher, 
George Washington and Little Orphan Annie. 

As it stands, the bill does not make clear 
whether “casting contempt” must be done 
with intent—or whether it can simply be 
construed that way by a bystander. But the 
bill passed by 385 to 16. Nearly lost in the 
oratorical overkill, the words of two con- 
gressmen made sense. 

James Scheuer (D.-N.Y.) told the House, 
“We are not in the business of legislating 
honor, dignity, good taste or good sense, I 
do not believe we have to rise to meet the 
bait of every irresponsible who finds a new 
way of making a bloody fool out of him- 
self.“ We agree—and we strongly support 
the suggestion of Cornelius Gallagher (D.- 
N.J.) that “perhaps we could best resolve the 
confusion by having a ‘bill burning’ and then 
taking a new look at this legislation.” 


GENERAL MOTORS HIRES “FOR- 
GOTTEN LABOR FORCE” 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the announcement of General 
Motors, under a new liberalized employ- 
ment program to hire and train thou- 
sands of the unskilled and the other so- 
called hard-core unemployed residents 
of Detroit’s inner city. 

This program is one of the first exam- 
ples of a large company, in Detroit or 
anywhere else in the country, attempting 
to cope on a large scale with the prob- 
lems of the unskilled unemployed in the 
urban slums of America. They should be 
commended for their initiative and com- 
mitment. I particularly want to com- 
mend Mr. James M. Roche, the new 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the General Motors Co., for the personal 
leadership he has given this effort. 

A recent editorial from the Detroit 
Free Press praising this program should 
be of interest to the House: 

GOOD FOR GENERAL MOTORS! 


What’s good for General Motors . . Gen- 
eral Motors Chairman James M. Roche, one 
of Detroit’s more progressive citizens, has 
for many years quietly emphasized the im- 
portance of non-discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices at GM plants. In the wake of this city’s 
rioting, he accepted membership on the New 
Detroit committee and has fully participated 
in its fine work. At one point he made a per- 
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sonal lobbying visit to Lansing to support 
committee recommendations and to try to in- 
fluence lethargic state legislators to move 
positively on problems. 

Now, GM has announced that its Chevro- 
let Gear and Axle plant in Detroit will be- 
gin hiring unskilled, hard-core unemployed 
residents of this city. These people will be 
referred to GM by the Detroit Urban League. 

And beyond hiring these residents, GM 
will set up a special 11-man job counseling 
and training staff to work with them once 
they report for work. The hard-core unem- 
ployed virtually always lack job skills and 
motivation, and experience has shown that 
this sort of intensified program is essential 
to their eventually making it in the produc- 
tive workaday world. 

The GM effort, of course, is worth it. It 
means that those formerly on relief and suf- 
fering financial hardship can begin to take 
care of themselves and their families. It 
strikes to the root of many urban problems. 
Government job training programs cannot 
really match an intensified effort on the part 
of private industry. 

So it is good for General Motors to be- 
come involved and to begin to play an even 
larger part in rebuilding a city and rehabili- 
tating a segment of its citizens. And what’s 
good for General Motors here is certainly 
good for the country. 


ROBERT T. STEVENS WARNS OF 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY THREAT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Tuck] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks numerous Members of the House, 
including myself, have introduced legis- 
lation which seeks, through imposition of 
a quota system, to alleviate the fierce 
pressures on the U.S. textile industry 
caused by cheap foreign imports. These 
pressures have substantially weakened 
the productive capacity of the domestic 
industry and have caused a continuing 
state of virtual crisis in U.S. textile 
production. 

One of the most incisive statements 
on the plight of the textile industry was 
made by Mr. Robert T. Stevens before 
the U.S. Tariff Commission on November 
14 of this year. Mr. Stevens is president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., the Nation’s second 
largest textile manufacturer. 

Mr. Stevens emphasized two points in 
his presentation. First, present reserve 
capacity of the textile industry to meet 
emergency military needs has already 
been severely weakened, and, if imports 
continue at the present rate, this country 
may well become dependent on foreign 
production to meet military require- 
ments. 

Second, the Government and the in- 
dustry have an obligation to protect the 
jobs of 4 million workers directly or in- 
directly involved in textile production. 
Mr. Stevens stated that, despite the eco- 
nomic benefits that might accrue to J. P. 
Stevens & Co., it has met this obligation 
to its 44,000 employees by refusing to 
import textiles or textile products of any 


kind. 
I insert in the Recorp at this point the 
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full text of the testimony by Robert T. 
Stevens before the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. Mr. Stevens, as many of you know, 
is an outstanding American citizen and 
executive. 

The statement is as follows: 


My name is Robert T. Stevens. I am Pres- 
ident of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers and distributors of textiles made from 
cotton, wool and man-made fibers. We have 
been in business since 1813. My appearance 
here today is on behalf of the Stevens Com- 
pany and our 44,000 employees in 71 plants. 
My special concern inyolves the American 
textile industry in its relation to national 
security. 

In announcing his seven-point textile-ap- 
parel program on May 2, 1961, President 
Kennedy said: “Two years ago (that is, in 
1959) the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization testified that it was one of the 
industries essential to our national security. 
It is of vital importance in peacetime and 
it has a direct effect upon our total economy.” 
President Johnson has also endorsed the 
Kennedy textile-apparel program. Further- 
more, he has voiced his concern, especially 
with regard to the continued liquidation of 
the woolen and worsted sector of the in- 
dustry. 

My concern is the result of experiences I 
have been honored to have as Deputy Direc- 
tor for Textile and Apparel Procurement dur- 
ing World War II and as Secretary of the 
Army during the latter portion of the Korean 
War. These experiences indelibly impressed 
upon me the essential role of textile prod- 
ucts in military requirements. Even in peace- 
time textile products are consumed in large 
volume by our Armed Forces but, during 
any military buildup or other military emer- 
gency tremendous quantities of textiles are 
required. 

These requirements place heavy responsi- 
bilities on the American textile and apparel 
industries and the logistical problems of fill- 
ing supply lines to distant fronts, such as 
South Vietnam, only increases the strain. In 
addition, conditions of warfare use impose 
such vastly greater wear and tear than occur 
in normal civilian usage, that very much 
higher product specifications are generally 
required for most products used, 

In 1961 the industry reviewed the basics 
of textile availability under conditions of 
major war by updating our World War II 
experience to the atomic age and under con- 
ditions of lesser conflicts, with Korea as the 
example. This was done in a petition to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, now 
the Office of Emergency Planning. No deci- 
sion has yet been rendered on this petition. 

It is an interesting and sobering fact that 
just ten days after our petition was filed, 
President Kennedy warned, in his May 21, 
1961 message to the Congress, of the possi- 
bility of “a war of escalation in which the 
stakes by each side gradually increase to the 
point of maximum danger which cannot be 
either foreseen or deterred.” We have been 
in a war of escalation since 1965 and this 
escalation has been testing our industry’s 
ability to meet emergency demands, after 
being confronted with a vastly greater textile- 
apparel import problem than we faced six 
years ago. 

The sudden demand for goods for South 
Vietnam in which some $60 million worth 
was bought in the month of July, 1965, with 
an average of $95 million monthly over the 
next 24 months, brought about great difi- 
culties for the industry. Textile companies 
equipped to serve the military had to operate 
around-the-clock and with a great lack of 
reserve capacity on which to draw. 

Even these requirements could not have 
been accomplished if the theatre of opera- 
tions was located in a temperate or cold cli- 
mate such as Korea. Above the semi-tropical 
zone worsted uniforms and other woo] prod- 
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ucts become factors of survival for military 
forces. In my considered opinion, the Amer- 
ican woolen and worsted industry, as pres- 
ently constituted, is incapable of producing 
the huge quantities of fabric for military, 
medical and essential civilian use that would 
be required during any all-out emergency. 
I have testified more than once to this effect 
before committees of Congress. 

I would illustrate the problem with the 
following example: It involves the worsted 
segment of the industry, the hardest hit by 
imports. To put this in perspective, let us 
consider two large military contracts, one 
in 1951, during the Korean War, and the 
other about a year and a half ago. 

In 1951 the government invited bids on 
nine million yards of worsted serge uniform 
fabric. Fifty-four producers bid on that con- 
tract. Of those fifty-four, thirty-nine are 
now, sixteen years later, completely out of 
the business. This is a shocking fact and a 
further significant fact is that, among the 
fifty-four bidders, 80% of the total yardage 
awarded was given to the thirty-nine who 
are no longer in the picture. 

Now, as to the second contract. Early last 
year, the government invited bids on three 
million yards of worsted or worsted blend 
tropical fabrics. It is a sad statement of fact 
that just two firms responded with bids. The 
American worsted industry, once ready, able 
and willing to bid on large worsted military 
contracts, had been so tragically reduced in 
capacity that only two companies, including 
Stevens, submitted bids. 

What is behind the deterioration of this 
once massive woolen industry? The answer, 
strangely enough, lies largely with the gov- 
ernment itself. After the Korean conflict, and 
continuing up to the present time, the indus- 
try repeatedly warned and pleaded with our 
government to institute a well thought out, 
realistic policy to hold within reasonable 
bounds the flow of unneeded and unneces- 
sary cheap wool textile and apparel imports 
into the United States, Tragically, appro- 
priate action was not taken. Spindles and 
looms and combs continued to be scrapped. 
U.S. production went steadily down, while 
imports went steadily up. 

Studies and surveys of the wool textile im- 
port problem have gone about as far as they 
can go. There isn’t much more, if anything, 
further we can learn about it. Industry mis- 
sions to Europe have been many, Some pro- 
gress toward a solution with the major Eu- 
ropean wool textile exporters seemed to be 
possible. Not so with the Japanese, by far 
the largest exporters of worsted textiles to 
the United States. 

In June 1965, a joint Government-Industry 
delegation travelled the 7,629 miles from 
Washington to Tokyo to talk things over. It 
was not an easy trip to arrange. Prior to the 
actual meeting, much time and effort were 
spent and many trans-Pacific cables were 
initiated. The Japanese, clearly, did not want 
to discuss the possibility of a multi-nation 
meeting, even to ascertain whether a prob- 
lem did, in fact, actually exist. In any event, 
after much pleading, and on the insistence of 
the White House, our State Department 
finally arranged a meeting in Tokyo. 

From the outset it was obvious that the 
stiff, formal tone of the first confrontation, 
as reported by Americans present, presaged 
that the meeting would end in failure. Ac- 
cording to the trade press, one Japanese dele- 
gate, despite the conciliatory attitude of the 
U.S. delegation, said, “We are not North Viet- 
nam, you can’t come here demands. 
We will not be intimidated.” In fairness to 
the diplomat who was Chairman of the Jap- 
anese delegation, that remark was later ex- 
punged from the official record after the 
meeting concluded, but the words remained 
indelible in the minds of the Americans who 
were there. And the 7,629 miles back to Wash- 
ington were sad indeed. Thus, still another 
honest and sincere effort to harmonize wool 
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textile relations with the Japanese came to 
naught. The situation remains the same now. 

This is what has actually happened regard- 
ing the decimation of the worsted portion of 
the industry. In 1951 there was a total of 
33,935 woolen and worsted looms in place. By 
1965, the latest available, the figure dropped 
to 12,784. As regards worsted spindles, in 1951 
there was a total of 1,792,000 in place. As of 
1966, this figure dropped to 739,000. Worsted 
combs in place in 1951 were 2,807 and by 1966 
the figure dro to 1,522, 

In 1966 — a of worsted imports to 
domestic production shot up to more than 
50% and with the domestic industry virtually 
halved since 1951, is it any wonder that 
alarms should be sounded? In 1966 importers 
brought into the United States 44,865,000 
square yards of worsted broadwoven fabrics. 
Of this total, 33,954,000 yards, or more than 
75% came from Japan. Is there no end to it? 

Important segments of cotton textiles can 
be pointed out here and I can do so readily 
by describing a recent military procurement 
of cotton fabric of 5½ oz. wind-resistant 
oxford. This cloth has remained virtually 
unchanged since the early part of World 
War II. It has proved its worth to the Armed 
Services in many end uses. It is made of 184 
ends of 72/2 ply yarn and 90 picks of 40/1 
yarn. Extra long staple cotton—Supima®—is 
mandatory to meet the high specification re- 
quirements. 

On July 12, 1967, a formal invitation to 
bid opened for 3,060,000 yards. There were a 
total of five bidders, who offered a total of 
7,310,000 yards. To an uninformed person, 
this would seem like ample coverage, but, on 
closer examination, the bidding disclosed 
that only two mills were manufacturers of 
this type of goods. 

Other mills that offered this fabric and 
similar fine yarn, high count fabrics, had of- 
fered their goods from converters and, in 
most cases, the mill was completely unfam- 
iliar with this high quality type of manu- 
facture. We know that of those who were suc- 
cessful in receiving an award, some were 
unable to make the subsequent required de- 
livery. Now, what does all this mean? 

During World War II there were quite a 
number of mills in New England and the 
Southeast that could make this type of cloth. 
When the foreign imports of this general 
character of goods, typified by the fine, high 
count, plied yarn shirting broadcloths, came 
into the United States in large quantities, 
without question it hastened the demise of 
a great number of plants capable of weav- 
ing these fabrics so that today only a hand- 
ful capable of spinning yarn as fine as 70/2 
or 80/2, and capable of weaving high sley 
fabric out of this yarn, remain available to 
the military. 

So, once again, we are experiencing a severe 
contraction of an entire segment of the in- 
dustry and, if this trend continues, the 
United States may become dependent on im- 
ports to satisfy military requirements. If they 
knew these facts, I don’t think the American 
people would ever let this happen. 

The Special Senate Subcommittee on Tex- 
tiles, chaired by Senator Pastore, in its re- 
port to the Senate in February, 1959, said, 
“Textile mill products have a high military 
priority. The Department of Defense has 
ranked the textile industry second only to 
steel in terms of military essentiality, It 
would be the height of folly in a world 
where we must realistically recognize the 
necessity for military preparedness, however 
much we hope for and work toward the elim- 
ination of war, to allow the domestic textile 
industry to contract to the point where it 
could not satisfy our basic civilian and mili- 
tary needs in the event of an all-out emer- 


That was in 1959. Today, eight years and 
billions of imported yards later, we have 
reached the danger point where, in my con- 
sidered opinion, there are vitally important 
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parts of the textile industry that could not 
possibly supply the country’s basic needs of 
war. Subsequent reports of the Pastore Com- 
mittee urged haste in applying reasonable 
quotas to textile and apparel imports. 

Until our government establishes quotas, 
by country and by category, the sword of 
Damocles will continue to hang over the 
industry’s head. Increased textile and ap- 
parel imports will find their way to the 
United States from every corner of the earth 
and there will continue to be an erosion of 
our national security base. 

Equally tragic will be the loss of addi- 
tional textile and apparel jobs, plus the loss 
of jobs in cotton, wool and man-made fiber 
production. Allowed to go unchecked, there 
is little reason to believe that imports will 
not, in general, follow the same pattern of 
increase in the next five years as they have 
in the past five years. It must not be forgot- 
ten that two million textile and apparel jobs 
are hanging in the balance and that two 
million more jobs in back-up industries are 
involved. 

Congress, in passing the Wool Act of 1954, 
did so as, “a measure of National Security” 
and declared that wool is an “essential and 
strategic commodity.” Congress acted wisely, 
but let us bear in mind that, before raw 
wool actually acquires strategic value, it 
must be fabricated into wool products for 
military and essential civilian demand. With- 
out adequate wool manufacturing facilities 
in the United States and the necessary skills 
available in time of over-riding national 
need, of what value is raw wool? There is 
only one market for the American wool 
grower. If wool textile manufacturing in the 
United States goes by the boards, so, too, will 
American wool growing. It is impossible to 
export either American raw wool or wool 
textiles, 

Woolen equipment, processing and skills 
are greatly different from the machinery 
processes and skills prevailing in other seg- 
ments of the textile industry. The average 
cotton manufacturing plant, for example, 
cannot possibly produce the wool goods 
needed by the military. Since Congress really 
passed judgment on the combined wool situ- 
ation in 1954, it seems ironic that, thirteen 
years and scores of mill liquidations later, 
there still has not been one single major 
action to control the devastating growth and 
impact of imported wool products made from 
cheap labor in foreign countries. 

At this point, I would like the members of 
the Commission to know that we, of the 
Stevens Company, do not believe in working 
both sides of the street. We believe we have 
an obligation to our 44,000 employees gener- 
ally equal to the obligation we have to the 
16,000 owners of our Company. For this rea- 
son, we do not import any textile or textile 
products whatever. How can we help our em- 
ployees save their jobs from the inroads of 
excessive textile imports, based solely on 
cheap labor, on the one hand, yet, at the 
same time, import goods for further process- 
ing and profit on the other hand? 

Our profit and loss sheet might look better 
if we imported cheap labor textiles and 
shifted some of our manufacturing processes 
overseas. But our management has never 
been willing, and does not now accept the 
proposition that our obligations are limited 
only to making a profit. Preserving American 
jobs and increasing their number is part of 
our responsibility to our country. 

Turning now to projected military textile 
requirements, not even the best estimates 
seem to prove correct when an emergency 
arises. An experience I had may be of inter- 
est on this point. 

You will recall that, in 1940, with the col- 
lapse of the Low Countries, President Roose- 
velt re-activated the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. In June 1940, a year and 
a half before Pearl Harbor, I was asked to 
come to Washington to assist in whatever 
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way I could and to review the situation with 
respect to textile industry capabilities, both 
in manufacturing and from the standpoint 
of availability of raw materials. 

One of the many items of deep concern 
to me was the inadequate supply of fabric 
for parachutes. They were made at that time 
of silk cloth, and the sources of raw silk were 
largely Japan and a smaller supply from 
Italy. Dupont’s first nylon plant was just 
coming onstream. Our country was stock- 
piling silk to the best of its ability but the 
requirements, in my opinion, went way be- 
yond both then existing supplies and our 
estimate of needs in case of war. 

In a meeting with representatives of all 
the military services, we discussed future 
needs, The estimate was that 9,000 para- 
chutes would be adequate for our needs dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1941. It was my belief that 
this would fall far short of minimum re- 
quirements. I pointed out that the previous 
week President Roosevelt had sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress in which he called for 
the production of 50,000 planes annually. As- 
suming four parachutes per plane, on the 
average, which was the Air Corps rule of 
thumb at the time, this would total about 
200,000. This was the figure I set. And, I 
stuck to it. I, too, was partly wrong in that 
our requirements finally went way beyond 
even that figure. 

This illustration presents an object lesson 
that we, in America, should not have to learn 
again. When an all-out emergency breaks 
loose, will we have the productive capacity 
to supply the military and essential civilian 
demands for clothing, shelter and medical 
supplies that will be needed? We should not 
gamble unnecessarily when life and liberty 
are at stake. 

I would like to give you a concrete example 
of how concerned we, in Stevens, were with 
respect to an adequate supply of military 
fabrics for our increasing forces in South 
Vietnam. On December 22nd 1965, we offered, 
in writing, to the military, with no strings 
attached, to build at our expense a brand 
new facility, designed to produce whatever 
fabrics the Armed Forces needed the most. 

We estimated that we could bring this new 
facility onstream in twelve months and 
stated that we would run it exclusively for 
the military, as long as needed. Thereafter, 
we would try to figure out what we could do 
with the plant. If facilities had been avail- 
able in the industry comfortably to supply 
these military fabrics, do you think we would 
have made such an offer? Of course not. It 
was the shortage of facilities for military 
fabrics that caused us to step up and offer to 
do something really constructive. 

Our country’s needs and progress have 
brought about important changes within our 
progressive industry. Glass fabrics are a good 
example of relatively new development. 
Much of the production of glass fabrics goes 
into home furnishings and various industrial 
end uses. However, a great deal of this pro- 
duction also finds its way into military and 
semi-military applications. Its uses are prac- 
tically unlimited. Boat hulls, protective cloth- 
ing, airplane parts, missile nose cones, and 
other missile components are among these. 

The Stevens Company makes, from man- 
made fibers, some sixty separate fabrics for 
parachute uses alone. These have to perform 
very differently in the varied functions, from 
bringing fighting men down safely, to show- 
ing space capsules that are returning to 
earth, and even to floating flares over a bat- 
tlefield. 

I cite another example of a vital military 
fabric and the demands on the industry to 
produce it when the need accelerates. During 
the South Vietnam build-up, cotton duck 
provided a major problem in military supply. 
A production of 474 million yards had been 
achieved in World War II, with 16,200 looms 
running. As of 1965 there were only 6,440 
duck looms and production was 248 million 
yards. 
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Initial duck needs for Vietnam were for 
tentage. The so-called duck pool, set up after 
Korea by the military, in view of the chronic 
shortage of these goods in all wars, had been 
liquidated before Vietnam, and current sup- 
plies and nearby production of the duck 
mills was insufficent to meet the need. Fur- 
thermore, normal non-military uses for the 
fabric are mainly in essential industry, which 
also had to be supplied. The result was that 
all available production of the duck mills 
was provided to the military, other mills 
with heavy enough looms went into produc- 
tion and finally, single yarn tentage fabric 
substitutes were developed and accepted by 
the military from other plants. Mills on 
work and sportswear, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, and others, contributed to the all- 
out effort. Duck production edged up to 285 
million yards in 1966. 

Subsequently, military needs broadened to 
include heavy numbered duck, requiring ply 
yarns and necessitating further loom changes 
and more extensive tentage production in 
non-duck mills. Meantime, the industry's 
position is hardly enviable. While it has de- 
voted itself to meeting military needs, the 
government tolerantly permits countries 
overseas to ship more and more duck into 
the United States for civilian markets. If the 
war accelerates, the industry’s military sup- 
ply problem will be that much greater. When 
the war ends, the industry will find its gov- 
ernment contracts terminated and much of 
the existing civilian business preempted by 
its importer competitors. Overseas producers 
are taking advantage of America’s effort to 
defend the free world in order to grab off 
more of our domestic market. Is this fair? 

This segment of the industry should be 
encouraged to expand in order to allow it 
to serve both military and civilian needs. 
Meantime, with the capacity to produce 
duck so greatly curtailed, it is apparent that 
any substantial acceleration of the present 
war or the incidence of other conflicts, could 
find the military sadly lacking in needed 
duck. Only import controls can, in the long 
run, restore the necessary confidence and 
expand duck potential sufficiently to pro- 
tect the national defense interest. 

The American textile and apparel indus- 
tries have played, and continue to play, vital 
roles in American defense and scientific 
projects. Since the industry is essential to 
the defense and survival of our country, it 
seems clear that we should now stop dis- 
mantling it through excessive imports and, 
instead, encourage its return to the vital role 
in a dynamic American economy that it 
should occupy. 

Last Wednesday, there was a very interest- 
ing article in the Wall Street Journal indi- 
cating that steel imports were declining at 
the moment and might even show a slight 
reduction for the year. I hope, Members of 
the Commission, that this old technique on 
the part of importers will not mislead you, 
either in the case of textiles or steel. We have 
seen this before. When the Congress gets 
really interested in the matter of excessive 
imports of a given type, then it can be shown 
that imports of that kind will temporarily 
not increase, or even, on occasion, will 
decline. 

I stress the word, “temporarily” because 
you may be sure the upward trend of tex- 
tile imports will continue in the future, 
when the pressure is off, just as it has in the 
past, as reflected in the figures now before 
you. I hope the future health of the great 
American textile industry will not be ad- 
versely affected by such opportunistic moves 
on the part of foreign producers and the 
importers. 

This eminent Commission has a unique 
opportunity before it to make a wise find- 
ing affecting the fate of this major American 
industry, with its close relationship to na- 
tional security. The combined textile-apparel 
industry and its two million employees is 
clearly carrying more than its fair share of 
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the burden of foreign imports as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. Isn't it, at long last, 
time to institute a rule of reason policy and 
establish fair quotas, by category and by 
country, on all imported textiles and textile 
products? 

Thank you. 


IF NOTHING BEATS SUCCESS LIKE 
SUCCESS—WHY CHANGE A FREE 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LeccetTT] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, these 
United States have now favored a policy 
of free trade for more than three dec- 
ades. Although we have always had some 
limitations on trade, there has been a 
definite trend toward removing them. 
Beginning in 1934 with the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, we have reduced 
average tariff rates—with homologous 
reductions by other major nations—from 
the 60-percent level under the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act to a 7.7-percent level 
which will result from the Kennedy 
Round Trade Expansion Act cuts effec- 
tive the first of the year. 

Now Congress is moving toward a re- 
versal of this 30-year program. 

The position in favor of such a move 

is today receiving a big play by many 
lobbyist, constituents, and special inter- 
est groups. They present the argument 
which points out that U.S. producers’ 
products for domestic markets are, for 
various reasons, unable to compete with 
the products being imported from for- 
eign countries. American manufacturers 
are thus being prevented from achieving 
maximum profits. They argue shat steps 
must be taken to artifically limit the 
foreign producer's accessibility to U.S. 
markets by use of quota or tariff mech- 
anisms. 
This argument ignores the fact that 
the imposition of an additional limit on 
foreign products entering the United 
States will generate a retaliatory quota 
and tax on U.S. exports abroad thus hav- 
ing a stultifying effect. With more for- 
eign limits, less American products can 
be sold abroad; therefore, less will be 
produced, again reducing profits. 

Very simply stated, then, the battle 
is between the protectionists on the one 
hand who favor American industries 
who produce primarily for a domestic 
market; and the free traders on the 
other hand who favor American indus- 
tries who produce primarily for a foreign 
market. The task of Congress is to de- 
cide which group of American manufac- 
turers should be protected. 

As the interests have been presented 
above, it should be clear that both 
groups of producers cannot achieve 
maximum profits. Rather than attempt- 
ing to satisfy one group or another, limi- 
tations should be placed at a level which 
will give us the greatest market—domes- 
tic and foreign combined. It would be 
irresponsible, except where justified by 
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some external policy, for Congress to 
impose a limitation for the sake of one 
industry when the end result of that ac- 
tion will be detrimental to our overall 
market—domestic and foreign combined. 

This is precisely what may occur 
should we allow ourselves to approach 
this issue on an industry-by-industry 
basis or commodity-by-commodity basis. 
To attempt to handle this issue in piece- 
meal fashion would be to ignore the real- 
ities of foreign international trade. 

Every industry is entitled to consid- 
eration as it is a part of our overall mar- 
ket. But it is as a part of an overall mar- 
ket that it should be considered. 

An industry which overproduces its 
product thus depressing its market can- 
not expect a government to attempt to 
correct the effects of this error of judg- 
ment by import quotas which would 
adversely affect the markets of other 
U.S. producers. In the same way the pro- 
ducer who is unable to compete because 
of his own refusal to improve the quality 
of his product or the efficiency of his 
production methods should be forced to 
correct these misjudgments himself. For 
Congress to act otherwise would: First, 
merely perpetuate an unhealthy market 
situation; second, detrimentally affect 
foreign producers’ ability to allow the 
American buying public to make the 
choice as to which product is best; third, 
encourage a reaction by the exporting 
country which will detrimentally affect 
other American producers. 

I spoke of external policies earlier. Let 
me focus on one example of such a pol- 
icy. America has spent billions of dollars 
to further the economic growth of de- 
veloping nations around the globe. This 
is done partly through our foreign aid 
program, through our Peace Corps, and 
by encouraging private industry invest- 
ment abroad. It makes little sense to en- 
courage foreign production and develop- 
ment on the one hand and to close down 
the world’s best international market 
for that production on the other—to wit, 
the American market. This matter was 
more thoroughly discussed earlier in my 
statements on the economic stability of 
Malaysia—see the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pages A5113—A5114, October 17, 
1967, “The Problems of Developing 
Countries a Fair Deal Rather Than 
Charity”. 

In a statement before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance Hearings on Import 
Quota Legislation—October 18, 1967— 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man, made clear the importance of an- 
ticipating the response of foreign nations 
to the actions Congress is now consider- 
ing. A portion of the Secretary’s state- 
ment follows: 

Thank you for the opportunity to talk 
with your Committee on this vital matter of 
foreign trade. I use the term “foreign trade” 
deliberately. We cannot talk about further 
restricting imports without talking about 
restricting exports. Moreover, we cannot talk 
about industrial trade and agricultural trade 
separately. In this context, they are not sep- 
arable. What happens in one sector too often 
has a direct impact on the other. 

From where I sit, I see this regularly. Just 
the other day we were reminded by another 
government. that what the United States 
does on watch imports will have a direct im- 
pact on whether we will be able to export 
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poultry parts. It gets that specific. And the 
United States does some reminding of this 
kind also, in its fight to keep U.S. exports 
high. 

That's why I have always taken a keen in- 
terest in all our trade actions, across the 
board. That’s why I’m alarmed at the quota 
proposals before us. We seem to be losing 
sight of the importance of our exports. 

For seven years now, I've worked hard to 
expand our agricultural exports, and I’ve had 
the satisfaction of seeing them grow from 
$4.5 billion in fiscal year 1960—the year be- 
fore I took office—to a new record of $6.8 
billion in the 1967 fiscal year that ended 
last June. Exports for dollars climbed from 
$3.2 billion to $5.4 billion in that period. 

These agricultural dollar export earnings 
are important: 

To the country as a whole. Only a few 
months ago, when we were talking about 
the U.S. balance of payments, Secretary 
Fowler told me that we would long since 
have faced a national economic crisis of grave 
proportions—that the value of the dollar 
would have been seriously undermined— 
were it not for the substantial flow of dol- 
lars into our accounts from agricultural 
exports; 

To industry and commerce. Without them, 
farmers would not have maintained indus- 
trial farm inputs at their high levels; trans- 
port, banking, insurance and port activities 
would have been at lower levels; 

And to farmers most especially. Without 
these export dollars, farm income would 
have suffered severely. 

The exports facts should by now be well 
known by all farmers. But let me repeat 
them. 

Production of 1 out of every 4 cropland 
acres harvested is exported. 

Exports provide employment for 1 out of 
every 8 farm workers; they account for 17 
cents out of the farmer’s market dollar. 

Farm exports have been increasing at a 
rate substantially higher than domestic con- 
sumption of farm products. An increasing 
percentage of many farm products is being 
exported. For 5 major farm products, exports 
exceed 40 percent of the value of farm sales. 

And when commercial farm exports for 
dollars are compared to farm imports, the 
farmer clearly comes out ahead. Out of our 
total agricultural exports, well over $5 billion 
are commercial sales. These are dollars 
earned. t this we have around $2.5 
billion of agricultural imports that are more 
or less directly competitive with our agri- 
culture (meat, wool, dairy products, sugar, 
and so on). We could say these are dollars 
spent. Thus, for every $2.50 imported, we ex- 
port $5.00 commercially. We have a good 
business. And a lot to lose. 

A continuing climb in U.S. exports is more 
important to American farmers than to any 
other major segment of our economy. If 
farmers support protectionism, they are mak- 
ing a serious mistake, because they are en- 
dangering their own export market. 

These facts have been repeated over and 
over. Perhaps that is the trouble. Perhaps 
we've said them too often—have talked our- 
selves into believing that ever-increasing ex- 
ports will come to us as a matter of course. 

Well—they won't. 

Exports haven’t just grown. We have worked 
at it—hard. We have invested money and 
time in market development, in product pro- 
motion, and in reducing foreign barriers to 
trade so that we can sell more. We continue 
to work hard on all fronts to export more 
and more. The level of effort on these fronts 
is—up—up and up. 

We mustn’t be fooled by the idea that 
countries buy from us, and will keep buying 
from us, simply because they need our prod- 
ucts. That’s bad reasoning. There are very 
few of our export products that other coun- 
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tries can’t produce for themselves, or buy 
elsewhere, or do without if they really want 
to. We fight a daily battle against restric- 
tionist forces in these countries all the time. 
Sometimes progress is slow, but we are mak- 
ing progress—witness the steady climb in 
agricultural exports. 

If other nations conclude that we are act- 
ing in an unreasonable and protectionist 
manner—that we are shutting them out of 
our markets unfairly and without justifica- 
tion—they are not only perfectly willing and 
capable of shutting us out from theirs, they 
are likely to do so. 

I’ve spoken at some length on the problem 
of exports and the need for expanding trade, 
because it is absolutely crucial for us in agri- 
culture. We must never overlook the impact 
on exports when we consider imposing import 
controls. 

Agriculture everywhere has special prob- 
lems. Generally speaking, all over the world 
farm incomes are only half those in other 
sectors of the country’s economy. To help 
meet such problems, virtually every govern- 
ment has stepped in with price and income 
and other support programs. These in turn 
can have severe repercussions on trade. To 
deal with these repercussions, the U.S. some- 
times has to control imports. 

But we should be certain before we act 
to put on controls: 

That there is a clear and present need for 
additional protection; 

That the protective instrument chosen 
fits the need; 

And that the dollars and cents cost of our 
action in lost exports will not be way out of 
proportion to the benefit it confers on some 
of our producers. 

These are sensible, pragmatic tests. 


As a Congressman from one of our 
Nation’s most important agricultural 
areas, considering the multitude of agri- 
cultural commodity interests which I 
have represented, these words were of 
unique significance to me. However, I 
point out that once the producer has 
been significantly affected, it is merely 
a matter of time until our consumers will 
be asked to correct the imbalance. 

Perhaps our trading partners know 
our needs and limitations better than 
we do. On November 3, 1967, the Daily 
American News, published in Rome, 
Italy, and read in the United States, 
Europe, North Africa, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Israel, Turkey, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Iraq included the fol- 
lowing: 

IMPORT QUOTAS CONTROVERSY 

The wave of protectionist sentiment now 
sweeping industries and businesses through- 
out the United States is being roundly con- 
demned from many quarters. But one of the 
most outspoken and energetic attacks against 
this campaign, which threatens to lead the 
U.S. into a kind of disturbing economic isola- 
tion, has just been made by the Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce in Europe. 

This particular criticism is important in 
that it comes from “men in the field” over- 
seas who realize, perhaps far better than most 
people back home, the negative repercussions 
which could follow the adoption of the im- 
port quota bills. And consequently their 
views are certainly deserving of a respectful 
hearing. 

The Council represents more than 10,000 
American Chamber of Commerce members in 
Italy, Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. In tele- 
grams to Sen. Russell Long and Rep. Wilbur 
Mills, the council expressed its unanimous 


concern and consternation over the various 
protectionist bills now pending before Con- 
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gress. And its move, significantly, has been 
warmly applauded by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washington. 

Businessmen and industrialists who want 
the creation of new trade barriers are cer- 
tainly not acting on a lightly-taken decision 
in demanding such legislation. Since the end 
of World War II, they have, generally, taken 
the rosy view that the entire free world 
should be considered as one market. 

It is to be wondered, however, whether 
import-quotas would really solve present 
difficulties—indeed if they might not actu- 
ally prove to be a short-lived palliative which 
could eventually create more problems than 
it solves. 

The American Chambers of Commerce in 
Europe have already put their finger on a 
very real peril—that the approval of the im- 
port quota requests will lead to retaliatory 
measures by the foreign countries affected. 
There is every reason to believe that these 
nations—understandably, too—will simply 
hit back by barring the import of U.S. prod- 
ucts. And this act of reprisal, in turn, could 
further aggravate the American balance of 
payments position. 

In that sense, the demand for import- 
quotas would not only put the clock back; 
it could also harm the position of the U.S, 
as undisputed leader of world commerce. 

The present reasonably healthy climate 
in which international trade and investment 
is allowed to expand would be hit by a series 
of squalls which threatens to harm not only 
U.S. commerce but also that of the entire 
free world. 


The world developing as it is today, the 
continuing affluence of our people will 
certainly be better insured through a 
healthy worldwide market than through 
the American market alone. A policy of 
free trade will give us that insurance as 
well as aid in the economic development 
of the rest of the world. 


BOB BYRNES—REPORTER AND 
GENTLEMAN 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my fel- 
low Members of the Connecticut dele- 
gation and I—as well as many Members 
from other States—will surely notice the 
absence of a distinguished member of 
the press corps in the days and years 
ahead. Robert D. Byrnes, the Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Hartford 
Courant, is retiring after 24 years of 
service. 

Over the years Mr. Byrnes has been a 
careful and conscientious reporter and 
analyst of events and trends in the Capi- 
tal, and has earned a reputation for 
accuracy and skill which few journal- 
ists can match. We have all learned a 
great deal from his columns, and have 
enjoyed his good company and kind 
advice. 

The Courant’s new correspondent, 
Robert Waters, has described a recent 
interview which I had with Mr. Byrnes, 
and I am pleased to commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 
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TABLES TURNED: ROBERT BYRNES INTERROGATED to cover the Connecticut delegation,” Byrnes to a halt, engulfed in a tornado of sound. 


BY CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN 
(By Robert Waters) 


WASHINGTON.—Robert D. Byrnes, Washing- 
ton correspondent for The Courant who is 
ending 24 years’ service here, found the tables 
were turned on him last week: 

Byrnes was interviewed by member of 
Congress. 

U.S. Rep. John S. Monagan, in a radio inter- 
view for Connecticut stations, asked Byrnes 
to reflect on the Washington scene. 

Said the veteran reporter: 

“I think that one of the fortunate things 
is that sometime early in life, or early in my 
educational career. I got the idea that 
among the three co-equal branches of 
government, the legislative branch ought to 
be just a little bit more co-equal than the 
others because it is closest to the people. 
And much of my work has been with the law- 
making process, which I think is tremen- 
dously important and very fascinating,” 
Byrnes said. 

Reflecting on the changes that have taken 
place since he first came to Washington, 
Byrnes told Monagan that one of the most 
noticeable was the role of Congress. 

JOB HAS CHANGED 

“Certainly the job of Congress is different,” 
he said. “If you think back over approxi- 
mately 25 years, in your own field of foreign 
affairs, for example, before World War II, 
there wasn’t much in the way of foreign 
affairs matter on the Hill except for treaties. 
Now you almost never hear of a treaty, 
whereas the shift to the economic impact on 
world affairs has made your foreign affairs 
committee in the House and the foreign aid 
bill which controls the money that goes 
abroad, very important. 

“It’s approximately since World War I 
that Congress discovered science,” Byrnes 
continued. “You had atomic energy, space, 
and are now moving into oceanography, The 
welfare state has also developed in that time. 
And the fact that Congress is still here in the 
middle of November is one illustration of 
how the job—how the field—has expanded.” 

After being graduated from Trinity College, 
Byrnes served as The Hartford Courant’s 
General Assembly correspondent from 1923 
to 1943, and then came to Washington. He 
noted a number of changes in the trade of 
the gallery reporter over the years. “The 
mechanics has changed a great deal; we've 
got much faster transmission now,” he said. 
“I feel that it’s regrettable that speeches are 
not reported to the extent they were. I'll leave 
it to you as to whether the debates now are 
as worthy of being reported as they used to 
be or not, but the fact is that the people 
don’t get as much of the give-and-take of de- 
bate as they used to.” 

MONAGAN ADDS VIEWS 


Adding his own reflections on the press in 
Washington, Rep. Monagan said: “In our 
free society, there is no role that is more im- 
portant than that of the newspaper colum- 
nist or newspaper reporter . . and it goes 
without saying that with Washington the 
center of the world as it is today, the news- 
paper correspondent or reporter who carries 
on his role in Washington is filling a position 
of top responsibility in today’s world. 

“Connecticut has been very fortunate in 
the last 24 years in having Mr. Byrnes as one 
of its correspondents.” Monagan said, He 
has been a careful and vivid reporter of the 
national scene, and of the activities particu- 
larly of the Connecticut delegation here. 
We have found your reporting of our activi- 
ties complete—sometimes we may have felt 
that it was a bit too complete—but we have 
respected you for your fairness and for the 
dedication that you have brought to the 
job.” 

“T think I’ve been fortunate in being able 


concluded, “It’s been a lot of fun and a great 
experience.” 


ORDEAL BY DIESEL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, tech- 
nological and industrial development are 
indeed fine things, and the history of 
our country would be far less illustrious 
without the particular forms of Yankee 
ingenuity and achievement which the 
world has come to accept as uniquely 
American. 

But our conquest of this continent’s 
wilderness must now be reconciled with 
necessary human values. How much of 
the cleanliness of our air and streams, 
and the peace of our countryside and 
neighborhoods, will we allow to be lost 
in the name of progress“? 

An essay, by Stuart Chase, in the Red- 
ding, Conn., Pilot, explores this ques- 
tion in an eloquent and thoughtful man- 
ner, and I commend it to my colleagues’ 
attention: 

ORDEAL BY DIESEL 


(By Stuart Chase) 


The New York Times in a recent editorial 
asks: “Is transportation convenience such 
an overriding goal that it must enjoy prior- 
ity, even over the need for a humane, livable 
environment?” The Times cites the sad case 
of Scarsdale, where a lovely area called But- 
ler Woods is being torn apart by bulldozers 
to make way for a high-speed parkway. 
“Must the automobile win over trees every 
time?” Even if it wins over trees, how about 
people? 

We can bring this question right home to 
Redding. Nearly every morning, for months 
past, I have been wakened by a low rumble, 
coming up Route 107 from the Saugatuck 
River crossing, and growing louder and 
louder. The low rumble is succeeded by 
breathless snorts like a wounded elephant, 
roaring crescendo, roaring fortissimo, up and 
up from the valley, past the Mark Twain 
place, past the Taylors and the Hermes, past 
the Rumls, past the Edwards, roaring to a 
stupendous climax at our mailbox, with ev- 
ery intention of battering in the side of the 
house. Peering out we see a diesel trailer 
truck the size of a freight car, flaming red, 
with black smoke pouring from its vertical 
exhaust, hauling 40 tons of sand, more or 
less, to a construction job in Stamford, All 
the way down to Georgetown we hear its 
thunder recede. 

Well, that’s over. One glances at the 
clock—6:30 a.m.—turns restlessly on his pil- 
low, utterly awake. Or is it over? Hark! the 
low rumble of diesel number two down at 
the river crossing. Building up and up to the 
crack of doom. And so on, every fifteen min- 
utes all day, sometimes in chains of three 
or four trucks, till after dark. Six days a 
week, all summer, all fall. Will it be all 
winter? There is something about a diesel 
at full throttle, laboring up a grade, which 
excites and agitates the listener, stirring 
him to the depths of his nervous system. 
The monster throbs, grunts, halts, and starts 
again in another key, with a force to split 
the eardrums, split the chest and throat. 
Any conversation, indoors or outdoors, comes 


“What did you say?” One has no idea, his 
memory too is shattered. 


MOUNTING PROTEST 


Noise is now being classed with carbon 
dioxide as an air pollutant. Three states, 
California, Oregon and Washington, have 
already passed laws to restrain the decibel 
count under specified conditions, Britain, 
West Germany, Switzerland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden have stringent ordinances 
against noise. Sixteen million Americans are 
estimated to be exposed now to noise sources 
that threaten to impair their hearing per- 
manently. 

One industrial survey has put 85 decibels 
as an allowable limit. Studies show a quiet 
conversation at 25 decibels, a noisy home at 
50, a noisy factory at 90, a New York subway 
train at 110, jet planes at 120 and up. (One 
of our sand trucks on Route 107, I would 
estimate conservatively, must clock around 
150!) Speaking of jets, M. C. Mackey, As- 
sistant Secretary of Transportation, says: 
“The demand for a livable environment is a 
new dimension in airport planning.” Speak- 
ing of decibels in general, R. A. Baron, vice 
president of Citizens for a Quieter City (New 
York) says: “Noise abatement is a problem 
of astronomical size involving all of us.” 

Coming back to 107 we have not only noise 
to wake the dead and excite the professional 
envy of Lexington Avenue truckers. We also 
have carbon dioxide-laden smoke, streaming 
upward in a black column. We have a con- 
tinuing all-day traffic hazard, as cars back 
up behind the Leviathans—three cars, five 
cars, ten cars creeping uphill. At least one 
exasperated driver will be determined to pass, 
no matter what the hospital bills, Suppose 
he meets one of the same trucks returning 
empty, rattling along at 60 miles an hour 
(legal limit 35) as the driver, paid by the 
trip, tries to increase his earnings, With the 
traffic hazard added to the noise, more than 
one householder has threatened to sell his 
property on 53 or 107; purchasers hesitate to 
buy, and real estate values are wavering. 
Thus we have four separate attacks on a hu- 
mane, livable environment” in our once 
peaceful rural town. One might be more com- 
fortable in a second-story apartment on 42nd 
Street. 

Let us grant that sand is going to be 
moved, and that it cannot be done in a 
wheelbarrow. But could it not be done at 
reasonable hours through residential areas, 
using say five-ton trucks, with quieter en- 
gines? Is it necessary to tear civilization 
apart to save a few cents a yard? Appar- 
ently this particular sand comes from a pit 
in Bethel—which looks like something back 
of the moon—and goes to a factory in Stam- 
ford, with Redding taking the lumps in be- 
tween. Students of regional planning can use 
this situation to illustrate a thesis or two. 
Bethel gets more taxes, Stamford gets a new 
industry, we get nothing but hell and dam- 
nation in four categories. 

It is about time for Connecticut to join 
California, Washington and Oregon in put- 
ting a legal limit on noise pollution—to say 
nothing of the collateral traffic hazard. How 
long must a livable environment yield to the 
gods of noise, size, speed and cost per cubic 


yard? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, for November 27 
through December 1, 1967, on account 
of official business in the district. 

Mr. Marsunaca (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for November 27 through De- 
cember 5, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hetstosx1 (at the request of Mr. 
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ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business in the District. 

Mr. Harpy (at the request of Mr. 
Marss), indefinitely, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr, Hatiteck (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through December 18, 
on account of official business as a mem- 
ber of House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on official inspection of Vietnam 
area. 

Mr. Dickinson (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through December 18, 
on account of official business as member 
of House Committee on Armed Services 
on official inspection of Vietnam military 
areas. 

Mr. Marsas of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), through 
December 15, on account of surgery for 
correction of back injury. 

Mr. Stanton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, November 27, 
1967, on account of illness. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WHALEN (at the request of Mr. 
McEwen), for 60 minutes, on Monday, 
December 4; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucrnski, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McEwen) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. KLEPPE. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Pucrnskt in three instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1036. An act to protect members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States by pro- 
hibiting coercion in the solicitation of 
charitable contributions and the purchase 
of Government securities; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 1073. An act to remove arbitrary lim- 
itations upon attorneys’ fees for service ren- 
dered in proceedings before administrative 
agencies of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 162. An act to grant the masters of 
certain U.S, vessels a lien on those vessels for 
their wages and for certain disbursements; 

H.R. 169, An act to increase the amount of 
benefits payable to widows of certain former 
employees of the Lighthouse Service, and 
thereafter to provide for cost-of-living in- 
creases in benefits payable to such widows 
and to such former employees; 

H.R. 6418. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and expand 
the authorizations for grants for compre- 
hensive health planning and services, to 
broaden and improve the authorization for 
research and demonstrations relating to the 
delivery of health services, to improve the 
performance of clinical laboratories, and to 
authorize cooperative activities between the 
Public Health Service hospitals and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13606. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 859. Joint resolution extending 
for 1 year the emergency provisions of the 
urban mass transportation program. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 287. An act for the relief of Wen Shi Yu; 

S. 1031. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; and 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Kyong 
Hwan Chang. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 28, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1233. A letter from the national adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans, transmitting the 
proceedings of the national convention in- 
cluding a report of the proceedings of the 
Disabled American Veterans for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1967, and a report of receipts 
and expenditures as of December 31, 1966, 
pursuant to Public Law 249, 77th Congress, 
approved September 18, 1941, and section 9, 
Public Law 668, approved July 15, 1942 (H. 
Doc, No. 185); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

1234, A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report that the 
U.S. Coast Guard made no procurements or 
contracts during the period May 1 to October 
$1, 1967, pursuant to the provisions of section 
2304(e) of title 10, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1235. A letter from the Administrator, 
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Small Business Administration, transmitting 
the Annual Report of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for 1966, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Small Business Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1236. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of savings in use of commercial air 
service for transportation of cargo to South- 
east Asia and Europe, Military Airlift Com- 
mand, Department of the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

1237. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of the need for improvements in controls 
over Government-owned property in contrac- 
tors’ plants, Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1238. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 18, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of the reports on Peachtree 
and Nancy Creeks at and in the vicinity of 
Atlanta, Ga., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works of the U.S, Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, both 
adopted on July 18, 1963; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

B . GARMATZ: 

H.R. 14149. A bill to provide for with- 
holding from the compensation of Federal 
employees for purposes of certain local in- 
come taxes which are administered and col- 
lected by the State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 14150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a per- 
son using distilled spirits in the manufacture 
of nonbeverage products, presently eligible 
for drawback at the time such spirits are 
bo used, shall also be eligible for drawback 
if such spirits are lost or destroyed before 
being so used; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RARICR: 

H.R. 14151. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14152. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the sus- 
pension of interest on late payments of es- 
tate tax in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 14153. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
to authorize a program of research and dem- 
onstration for the control of pollution in 
lakes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 14154. A bill to provide that the ju- 
dicial district of Kansas shall have four per- 
manent judgeships; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 14155. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to authorize annual 
grants to reduce the cost of private borrow- 
ing by educational institutions as an alter- 
native form of assistance to the direct college 
housing loans presently provided for; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currently. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 14156. A bill to provide coverage un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system (subject to an elec- 
tion in the case of those currently serving) 
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for all officers and employees of the United 
States and its instrumentalities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 14157. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish the Cradle 
of Forestry in America in the Pisgah National 
Forest in North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 14158. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol of noxious plants on land under the 
control or jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 14159. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the site of the discovery of San 
Francisco Bay as a national historic site, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 14160. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to designate the Sky- 
line National Parkway in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. J. Res. 933. Joint resolution to proclaim 
National Jewish Hospital Save Your Breath 
Month; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H. J. Res. 934. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to provide for the direct elec- 
tion of the President and the Vice President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. Con. Res, 589. Concurrent resolution 
seeking U.S. initiative to assure United Na- 
tions Security Council consideration of Viet- 
nam conflict; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


293. The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of California, rel- 
ative to providing encouragement and sup- 
port to research leading to the development 
of aircraft capable of vertical landing and 
takeoff with minimal noise and vibration 
and greatest reliability, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14161. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Pallavicino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 14162. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Grech and his wife, Concetta Grech; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14163. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Gambino and daughter, Maria A. Gambino; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 14164. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 

DiMaria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14165. A bill for the relief of Rafaelle 
De Padova; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 14166. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Castell (also known as Aurora Villanueva); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 14167, A bill for the relief of Lydia M. 

Parsley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 14168. A bill for the relief of Silverio 
Conte, his wife, Lucia Conte, their son, 
Aniello Conte, and their daughter, Silvanna 
Conte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 14169, A bill for the relief of Camola 
Pulicono; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 14170. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Immé; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


210. By Mr. ST GERMAIN: Petition of the 
Communications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, relative to the elimination of the causes 
which lead to rioting and civil disturbances 
in our Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

211. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to the edit- 
ing of the Daily Digest in the Congressional 
Record; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


SENATE 


Monpbay, NOVEMBER 27, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was Called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who dost speak to us in the 
quietness, with minds burdened for the 
Nation and for the world, we turn to 
Thee in this baffling hour, praying that 
in this fear-haunted earth the flame of 
our faith may not grow dim. Unworthy 
though we are, Thou hast made us keep- 
ers for our day of the holy torch of 
freedom the Founding Fathers kindled 
with their lives. 

We would share that sacred fire until 
tyranny everywhere is consumed and 
thus all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. 

By a vision of Thy eternal kingdom 
whose sun never sets, give us the inner 
strength to serve the present age— 


To be true to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 

Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within. 


For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, November 22, 1967, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MULTILATERAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 184) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 226 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, a copy of 
the multilateral trade agreement signed 
in Geneva on June 30, 1967. 

The agreement brings to a successful 
conclusion what we all know as the Ken- 
nedy round of trade negotiations. It ful- 
fills the purposes and high hopes of the 
Trade Expansion Act passed by the Con- 
gress in 1962. 

The documents contain a mass of de- 
tail. On paper those details appear dry 
and technical. In reality they represent 
new factories, more jobs, lower prices to 
consumers, and higher incomes for 
American workers and for our trading 
partners throughout the world. 

These decisions recorded in these 
documents rest on solid experience. The 
remarkable postwar expansion of inter- 
national trade brought strength and 
growth to the free world economy. It en- 
riched the lives of people everywhere— 
and thus it served the cause of peace. We 
and our trading partners had an enor- 
mous stake in the future removal of trade 
barriers. Trade expansion would continue 
to benefit us all—the more so because of 
our growing prosperity. Protectionism 
and trade wars would hurt us all—the 
more so because of our growing inter- 
dependence. 

This report celebrates the wisdom of 
these decisions and the success of this 
tremendous effort. As a consequence, in- 
ternational trade can continue to be the 
world’s biggest growth industry. We 
must continue to provide leadership in 
international trade policy to realize its 
vast potentialities and share fully in its 
benefits. 

The results of the trade negotiations 
are of unprecedented scale. We received 
tariff concessions from other countries 
on between 87% to $8 billion of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural exports. We re- 
duced duties on about the same volume 
of our imports. The gains will be even 
greater in future years as world trade 
grows. 

In approaching the trade negotiations, 
two fundamental standards governed our 
actions. 

First, we sought—and achieved—reci- 
procity in trade concessions. Our con- 
sumers will benefit by lower import costs. 
Our export industries will benefit by 
greater market opportunities abroad. 

Second, we sought to safeguard domes- 
tic industries that were especially vulner- 
able to import competition. We accom- 
plished this through procedures worked 
out in accordance with guidelines wisely 
established by Congress in the Trade 
Expansion Act. 

On October 21, 1963, we issued the first 
of a series of public notices of our inten- 
tion to negotiate. Public hearings were 
held by the Tariff Commission and by 
the interagency Trade Information Com- 
mittee. From these hearings, and from 
special studies carried out by the Office 
of Emergency Planning, we were given 
advice on each article under review for 
possible concession. When this expert 
examination revealed that a particular 
industrial and agricultural product was 
exceptionally vulnerable to import com- 
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petition, it was withheld from negotia- 
tion. These background studies also 
guided our negotiators in determining 
how large a concession we could reason- 
ably make on each item. 

Because of the care exercised in these 
preparations, the selectivity with which 
reductions were made, and the fact that 
most of these reductions will come into 
effect gradually over a 5-year period, we 
can be assured that the vital interests 
of American labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry have been safeguarded. 

Throughout the negotiations my spe- 
cial representative for trade negotiations 
worked closely with the bipartisan con- 
gressional advisers. 

The thoroughness of our preparation 
has borne fruit. As we made many con- 
cessions, so did our leading trading 
partners—the West European nations, 
Canada, and Japan. The major features 
of the basic agreement illustrate its 
depth and potential benefits. 

Tariff cuts of 30 to 50 percent on a 
very broad range of industrial goods. 
For example: 

Canada reduced tariffs on a wide range 
of machinery from 22.5 to 15 percent, 
on metal furniture from 25 to 17.5 per- 
cent, and on coal from 10 percent to 
zero. 

Japan cut tariffs on bearings and parts 
from 25 to 12.5 percent and various 
types of radio transmission apparatus 
and parts from 20 to 10 percent. 

Great Britain cut its tariffs on Amer- 
ican electric typewriters from 16 to 7.5 
percent, on circuit breakers from 16 to 
8 percent, and on air conditioners from 
12 to 7.5 percent. 

The nations of the European Economic 
Community cut tariffs on U.S. pumps 
and compressors from 12 to 6 percent, 
on refrigerating equipment from 10 to 
5 percent, and on automobiles from 22 to 
11 percent. 

Agricultural concessions that will open 
new trading opportunities for our 
farmers and set a valuable precedent for 
bringing the benefits of competition to 
world agricultural trade. For example: 

Canada eliminated all tariffs on Amer- 
ican apples, halved its tariff on orange 
and grapefruit juice from 10 to 5 percent, 
reduced its tariff on tallow from 17.5 to 
10 percent. 

Japan reduced its tariff on soybeans 
from 13 percent to 6 percent, on turkey 
from 20 percent to 15 percent, and on 
prunes from 15 percent to 10 percent. 

The European Economic Community 
cut tariffs on dried peas and beans from 
9 percent to 4.5 percent, on variety meats 
from 20 percent to 14 percent, and on 
unmanufactured tobacco from 28 percent 
to 23 percent. 

Great Britain cut duties on soybeans 
from 5 percent to zero, on variety meats 
from 20 percent to 10 percent, and on 
raisins from 7.5 percent to 3.5 percent. 

We gave comparable concessions on a 
wide range of products that we import. 
From them, we will gain the opportunity 
to choose from a wider variety of con- 
sumer goods, industrial materials, and 
capital equipment at lower prices. 

Other parts of the Geneva agreement 
will also promote trade and encourage 
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economic growth in all free world na- 
tions. These are: 

The basic elements of a world grains 
arrangement. This understanding pro- 
vides for higher minimum trading prices 
and a program under which other na- 
tions will join us in the task of supplying 
food aid to the undernourished people 
in many of the developing nations; 

A significant accord on antidumping 
procedures. This accord—consistent with 
existing American law—binds our trad- 
ing partners to insure fair procedures 
to American exporters, while safeguard- 
ing American industry; 

Progress in dealing with particular 
commodity groups. A 3-year extension 
of the Long Term Cotton Textile Ar- 
rangement was concluded. Useful ap- 
proaches were developed in negotiating 
tariffs for steel, aluminum, chemicals, 
pulp and paper; 

A separate bargain on the American 
selling price issue. The United States 
stands to gain additional tariff conces- 
sions on chemical exports and liberaliza- 
tion of some European nontariff barriers 
in exchange for abolishing the American 
selling price system of valuating certain 
chemicals. This package will require 
special legislation. 

Significant benefits to the developing 
countries. These countries will get help 
from. the food aid provision of the grains 
arrangement and from concessions they 
received from all industrial countries on 
8 products of particular interest to 

em. 

Each Member of the Congress has al- 
ready received a copy of the “Report on 
United States Negotiations.” This report 
summarizes the concessions granted by 
other countries and the results of special 
multilaterial negotiations in the Ken- 
nedy round. It also lists all tariff con- 
cessions granted by the United States in 
the Kennedy round. An additional re- 
port will soon be transmitted showing 
the tariff concessions each of the major 
Kennedy round participants granted on 
the principal commodity groups in the 
negotiations. 

I expect to issue a proclamation shortly 
making the reductions in the U.S. tariffs 
effective beginning on January 1, 1968. I 
shall seek the advice and consent of the 
Senate regarding U.S. participation in 
the world grains arrangement. Inter- 
national agreement on this arrangement 
was recently reached in Rome as a con- 
sequence of the understanding on grains 
negotiated in the Kennedy round. 

Finally, I shall submit to the Congress 
a trade bill to make effective the Amer- 
ican selling price agreement in the Ken- 
nedy round, to revise the adjustment as- 
sistance program for firms and workers, 
and to provide authority that will enable 
us to make further progress in promoting 
world trade. 

The Geneva Conference set a solid rec- 
ord of achievement, unmatched in world 
trade history for its constructive and 
beneficial results. The results represent 
a monument not only to our late Presi- 
dent who gave the negotiations his name, 
but also to another great American, the 
late Gov. Christian A. Herter, whose 
inspiration and leadership guided us 
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through the difficult first 3 years of 
the negotiations. 
I commend this agreement and these 
reports to your attention. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, November 27, 1967. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolution: 

On November 17, 1967: 

S. 62. An act for the relief of Dr. Pablo E. 
Tabio; 

S. 808. An act for the relief of Dr. Menelio 
Segundo Diaz Padron; 

S. 863. An act for the relief of Dr. Cesar 
Abad Lugones; 

S. 1105. An act for the relief of Dr. G. F. 
Valdes-Faull; 

S. 1109. An act for the relief of Dr. Ramon 
E. Oyarzun; 

S. 2167. An act for the relief of Dr. Rolando 
Pozo y Jimenez; and 

S. 2192. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
de la Portilla Lavastida. 

On November 18, 1967: 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
Pina y Gil. 

On November 20, 1967: 

8.J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Commission on Product Safety. 

On November 21, 1967: 

S. 780. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
to authorize planning grants to air pollution 
control agencies; expand research provisions 
relating to fuels and vehicles; provide for 
interstate air pollution control agencies or 
commissions; authorize the establishment of 
air quality standards, and for other pur- 


On November 24, 1967: 
S. 1552. An act to amend the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966; and 
S. 1556. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
O. Lopez. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments made during the transaction of 
routine morning business be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
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authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule VIII, the call of the 
calendar of unobjected-to bills be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, November 27, 
1967, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previous- 
ly been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


S. 706. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916; 

S. 764. An act to amend section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, and to amend section 6 of the act 
approved July 2, 1940, as amended, to elimi- 
nate requirements that applications for mo- 
tor vehicle title certificates and certain lien 
information related thereto be submitted 
under oath; 

S.770. An act to amend an act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2428. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Wash- 
ington certain lands in the counties of Yaki- 
ma and Kittitas, Wash., in exchange for cer- 
tain other lands, and tor other purposes; 

H. R. 168. An act to amend the act of June 
20, 1918, relating to the retirement age re- 
quirements of certain personnel of the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 1006. An act to provide an increase 
in the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; 

H.R. 3351. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 19, 1950, to provide annuity benefits for 
an additional number of widows of employees 
of the Lighthouse Service; 

H.R. 6430. An act to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental retardation, 
to extend, expand, and improve them, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10442. An act to facilitate exchanges 
of land under the act of March 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 465), for use for public schools, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12910. An act to establish a Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps in the Navy, and 
for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 287. An act for the relief of Wen Shi Yu; 

S. 1031. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Kyong 
Hwan Chang; 

H.R. 162. An act to grant the masters of 
certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels for 
their wages and for certain disbursements; 

H.R. 169. An act to increase the amount of 
benefits payable to widows of certain former 
employees of the Lighthouse Service, and 
thereafter to provide for cost-of-living in- 
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creases in benefits payable to such widows 
and to such former employees; 

H.R. 6418. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and expand the 
authorizations for grants for comprehensive 
health planning and services, to broaden and 
improve the authorization for research and 
demonstrations relating to the delivery of 
health services, to improve the performance 
of clinical laboratories, and to authorize co- 
operative activities between the Public Health 
Service hospitals and community facilities, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13606. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 859. Joint resolution extending for 
1 year the emergency provisions of the urban 
mass transportation program. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Tue 1966 REPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the 1966 Annual Report of the 
Small Business Commission (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Department of 
tion, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
U.S. Coast Guard made no procurements or 
contracts under clauses 11 or 16 of section 
2304(a) of title 10 during the period May 1, 
1967, to October 31, 1967; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on savings in use of commercial 
air service for transportation of cargo to 
Southeast Asia and Europe, Military Airlift 
Command, Department of the Air Force, 
dated November 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for improve- 
ments in controls over Government-owned 
property in contractors’ plants, Department 
of Defense, dated November 24, 1967 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

DELIVERY OF WATER FROM NavaJo RESERVOIR 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interlor, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to approve long-term con- 
tracts for delivery of water from Navajo 
Reservoir in the State of New Mexico, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF CIvIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “A Time To Listen, 
& Time To Act: Voices from the Ghettos of 
the Nation’s Cities,” dated November 1967, 
with an accompanying report; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
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of California; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 
“SENATE RESOLUTION 26 


“(By Senators Kennick and Deukmejian rel- 
ative to aircraft noise) 


“Whereas, The trend in both civil and 
military air transportation is toward higher 
speed; and 

“Whereas, The achievement of high speed 
is accompanied by longer low-altitude flight 
paths during landing and take-off maneu- 
vers and ‘sonic booms’; and 

“Whereas, The noise and vibration during 
landing and take-off are of increasing annoy- 
ance to those in the vicinity of the flight 
path; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to provide encourage- 
ment and support to research leading to the 
development of aircraft capable of vertical 
landing and take-off with minimal noise and 
vibration and greatest reliability and that en- 
courgement and support be provided for re- 
search and development leading to the abate- 
ment of noise and the overpressure associ- 
ated with supersonic flight; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“I hereby certify, That the above resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Senate on November 
21st, at the 1967 2nd Extraordinary Session 


of the Legislature. 
“J. A. BEEK, 


“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A resolution adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Miami Shores, Fla., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to control crime; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the city council of 
the city of Coachella, Calif., urging congres- 
sional approval for funding the Economic 
Opportunity program to allow the continua- 
tion of all programs at the current level; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 2634. A bill to amend section 867(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, in order to es- 
tablish the Court of Military Appeals as the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals under article 
I of the Constitution of the United States, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 806). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2691. A bill for the relief of Julia In- 

sausti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, TALMADGE: 

S. 2692. A bill for the relief of Gilmer 
County, Ga.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2693. A bill to amend the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Act, as amended, to 
make the revenues from the excise tax on 
pistols and revolvers available to the Fed- 
eral aid in wildlife restoration fund, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF: 
S. 2694. A bill for the relief of Nick Nor- 
bert Reis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. MONTOYA) : 

S.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL STUDIES BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 189); which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

S. Res. 189 

Resolved, That S. Res. 23 as considered, 
amended, and agreed to, is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph at the end 
of Section 1 thereof: 

“In furtherance of the understanding of 
matters coming within its jurisdiction, the 
Committee on Public Works is authorized 
to contract with public and private agencies, 
institutions and organizations and with indi- 
viduals for the purpose of conducting a study 
or studies relating to the movement of com- 
muter traffic into and out of the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Metropolitan Area, to test the rela- 
tionship between highway facilities and other 
modes of commuter services in the movement 
of people at peak hours, especially from those 
areas beyond the range of projected mass 
transit and urban freeway facilities, to the 
disposal of solid waste originating in the 
Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Area by such 
manner and means as will obviate air and 
water pollution in the Washington, D.C. 
Metropolitan Area; and to test the feasibility 
of creating satellite communities within a 
reasonable radius of the Washington, D.C. 
Metropolitan Area, all designed to test the 
impact of proposals which will affect various 
programs authorized by the Committee on 
Public Works pertaining to flood control, 
navigation, rivers and harbors, roads and 
highways, water pollution, air pollution, solid 
waste disposal, public buildings and all fea- 
tures of water resource development and eco- 
nomic growth.“ 

Section 4 of S. Res. 23 as considered, 
amended, and agreed to by the Senate on 
February 7, 1967, is further amended by 
striking the words, “$165 thousand”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “$185 thousand“. 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS FOR DE- 
LIVERY OF WATER FROM NAVAJO 
RESERVOIR, N. MEX. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my junior colleague [Mr. Mon- 
Toya] and myself, I introduce a joint 
resolution to grant congressional ap- 
proval to long-term contracts for deliv- 
ery of water from the Navajo Reservoir 
in the State of New Mexico and for other 
purposes. This measure was submitted 
and recommended by the Department of 
the Interior as an executive communi- 
cation. 

The necessity for congressional ap- 
proval of such a repayment contract 
stems from the requirement found in 
section 11(a) of the act of June 13, 1962, 
Public Law 87-483, which authorized the 
Navajo Indian Irrigation project and the 
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San Juan-Chama project as participat- 
ing projects of the Colorado River Stor- 
age project. 

A determination has been made that 
sufficient water is reasonably likely to be 
available to fulfill contracts that involve 
water depletions up to 100,000 acre-feet 
annually from this reservoir through the 
year 2005. The present resolution con- 
tains two contracts which have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Others are under active consideration by 
the Department and undoubtedly will be 
submitted subsequently to the Congress 
for approval. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the data on the hydrologic deter- 
minations accompanying the joint reso- 
lution be included at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter and data will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 123) 
to approve long-term contracts for de- 
livery of water from Navajo Reservoir 
in the State of New Mexico, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. ANDER- 
son (for himself and Mr. MONTOYA), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letter and data, presented by Mr. 
ANDERSON, are as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE- 
RIOR, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed joint resolution, “To approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that this joint resolution 
be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The Act of June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96, 
Public Law 87-483) , authorized the construc- 
tion and operation of the Navajo Indian Ir- 
rigation Project and the San Juan-Chama 
Project as participating projects of the Colo- 
rado River Storage Project. The Act also 
authorized the Secretary to market water 
from Navajo Reservoir for other municipal 
and industrial uses in New Mexico if he de- 
termines on the basis of hydrologic investi- 
gation that such water is reasonably likely 
to be available. Section 11(a) of the Act pro- 
vides in part that: 

“No long-term contract, except contracts 
for the benefit of the lands and for the pur- 
poses specified in sections 2 [Navajo Indian 
Irrigation Project] and 8 [San Juan-Chama 
Project] of this Act, shall be entered into for 
the delivery of water stored in Navajo Reser- 
voir or of any other waters of the San Juan 
River and its tributaries, as aforesaid, until 
the Secretary has determined by hydrologic 
investigation that sufficient water to fulfill 
said contract is reasonably likely to be avail- 
able for use in the State of New Mexico dur- 
ing the term thereof under the allocations 
made in Articles III and XIV of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin Compact, and has sub- 
mitted such determination to the Congress 
of the United States and the Congress has 
approved such contracts.” 

I hereby determine that sufficient water is 
reasonably likely to be available under the 
provisions of section 11(a) to fulfill contracts 
that involve water depletions up to 100,000 
acre-feet annually through the year 2005. 
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The basis for this determination is explained 
in the enclosure entitled “Hydrologic De- 
terminations”. 

Also enclosed with this letter are copies 
of the following two contracts which have 
been negotiated for the delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir for municipal and 
industrial use in the Four Corners area of 
New Mexico. They involve an estimated water 
depletion of 16,250 acre-feet annually, and 
are within the preceding determination. 


Water Estimated 


diversion water Proposed 
(acre-feet) depletion uses 
(acre-feet) 
Public Service Co. of 20,200 16,200 Thermal- 
New Mexico. electric 
generation. 
Southern Union Gas Co- 50 50 Pump cooling. 
Total... 22-205 20,250 16,250 


A summary of the contract provisions is 
enclosed. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to approve the execution of these contracts. 
Other contracts within the 100,000 acre-feet 
total will be submitted for approval after 
they are processed within the Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


HYDROLOGIC DETERMINATIONS 


Determinations as to the availability of 
water under long-term service contracts for 
municipal and industrial uses from Navajo 
Reservoir involve a projection into the future 
of estimated water uses and water supplies. 
On the basis of such hydrologic studies, 
water depletions under municipal and in- 
dustrial contracts could reasonably be al- 
lowed to rise to 100,000 acre-feet annually 
through the year 2005. 

To avoid a critical compact interpretation, 
we assume that the Upper Basin will be obli- 
gated to deliver 75 million acre-feet of water 
every 10 years at Lee Ferry, plus 750,000 acre- 
feet annually toward Mexican Treaty deliv- 
erles. This would require an average annual 
water delivery at Lee Ferry of at least 8,250,- 
000 acre-feet. This assumption is not to be 
considered as an interpretation of the Upper 
Basin obligation for water delivery at Lee 
Ferry under the Colorado River Compact. It 
represents, rather, a practical and conserva- 
tive approach for the purposes of the present 
determination required by section 11(a). 

In August 1965, we provided the Congress 
with the following water data in connection 
with the proposed Lower Colorado River 
Project: 


Year of development 
2000 2030 


Estimated normal annual depletion in 
in upper basin (acre-feet) 
Estimated annual Lee Ferry regulated 
delivery (acre-feet) 


5, 430, 000 5, 800, 000 
8,600,000 8. 250, 000 


Water deliveries at Lee Ferry, in the ab- 
sence of depletions under proposed long-term 
municipal and industrial contracts, would 
in all probability be at least 8,500,000 acre- 
feet annually through year 2005. Contracts 
involving a depletion of up to 100,000 acre- 
feet would leave more than enough water 
to meet the 8,250,000 acre-feet estimated an- 
nual delivery requirement even in year 2030. 
On this basis, we conclude that the expan- 
sion of water uses now envisioned in the Up- 
per Basin by 2005, including deliveries under 
long-term contracts involving 100,000 acre- 
feet depletions, would not impair the Up- 
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per Basin's ability to meet its water delivery 
obligation at Lee Ferry. 

As to water use in the Upper Basin, sub- 
section (b) of, article III of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Compact permits New 
Mexico or any other Upper Basin State to 
use waters in excess of its percentage allot- 
ment, provided such excess use does not 
prohibit any of the remaining States from 
utilizing its respective allotment. Thus, the 
availability of Navajo Reservoir water for 
municipal and industrial purposes in New 
Mexico through year 2005 depends upon the 
extent of water use in the entire Upper Basin 
during that period as well as upon the 
physical availability of water in Navajo 
Reservoir. 

Hydrologic studies based on repetition of 
the 1928-65 water runoff period, which in- 
cludes the severest drought period of record, 
and with water depletions anticipated dur- 
ing the 38 years prior to the year 2005, in- 
dicate with reasonable certainty the avail- 
ability of a sufficient amount of water from 
Navajo Reservoir for the proposed munici- 
pal and industrial water delivery contracts, 
with reasonable shortages to be borne at 
times by all diverters from Navajo Reservoir. 
Pertinent data from the operation study on 
the shortages are summarized below: 


Navajo 


Indian Hammond M. & l. 
irrigation project contracts 
project 
Number of years of study 38 38 38 
Number of years of full 
5 35 35 35 
Assigned shortage (percent 
of normal diversion 
La" agonal 
ee, ee 10 10 10 
Sa aa 40 40 40 
n 26 26 26 
Average for 38 years_ 2 2 2 


We therefore conclude that water deliveries 
specified in the proposed municipal and in- 
dustrial contracts can be provided from 
Navajo Reservoir with reasonable shortages. 

SUMMARY OF CONTRACT TERMS 
rn Each of the proposed contracts provides 
‘or: 

1. Termination in year 2005, and subject 
to renewal or extension only if such is au- 
thorized by law; 

2. A sharing of shortages in accordance 
with law, compact, and treaty; 

3. Advance payment for the water to be 
delivered at an annual rate of $7 per acre- 
foot; 

4, Water pollution control provisions on 
return flows; and 

5. Standard provisions for penalties for de- 
linquency in payment, water measurement, 
and responsibility for distribution, water 
quality, record keeping, conflict of interest, 
equal employment opportunity, etc. 

II. The proposed contract with Public 
Service Company of New Mexico also pro- 
vides for: 

1. Termination of the contract for nonuse 
of the water after January 1, 1977; 

2. Advance approval by the Secretary of 
contractor’s designs, plans, and specifications 
for facilities or major modifications thereof 
which will utilize the contracted water; 

3. Air pollution control standards, with 
provision for review of these standards not 
less often than each 10 years, and with the 
further condition that in case agreement 
cannot be reached between the contractor 
and the United States on designs, plans, or 
equipment, the matter shall be submitted to 
arbitration; 

4, Coordination of Federal and non-Fed- 
eral generating and transmission facilities 
as a precedent to the delivery of water for 
thermal-electric generation. 
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POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS. NOS. 468 THROUGH 471 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I submit four amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to H.R. 
7977. 

The first amendment deals with the 
requirement that any unused stationery 
allowance for Members of the Congress 
shall automatically revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The second amendment deals with the 
Executive order issued by President 
Johnson on September 20, 1966, at which 
time he announced a freeze on Federal 
civilian employment as of July 1, 1966. 
Since that time 185,393 employees have 
been added to the Federal civilian pay- 
roll. 

The second amendment provides that 
that Executive order would be imple- 
mented by filling one of every four va- 
cancies occurring in any quarter begin- 
ning with the quarter ending March 31, 
1968. As employees resign and retire, 
this would automatically reduce the 
number of employees until the July 
1966 level was reached, and it would ac- 
complish this objective without dis- 
charging any employees. 

The third amendment closes a loop- 
hole in the law as it relates to travel al- 
lowance for staff members of Members 
of the Senate. Under existing law the 
Members of the Senate themselves are 
reimbursed on the basis of so many trips, 
but they are reimbursed only on the 
basis of receipts for actual expenditures. 
The same restriction does not apply to 
staff members. In instances it is possible 
for them to draw twice the amount ex- 
pended on travel. This amendment would 
restrict staff members to the same reim- 
bursement basis as applies to Members 
of the Senate; that is, they could collect 
only for proven expenditures on travel. 

The fourth amendment strikes out 
eight lines of the bill which in effect is 
a special private section dealing with 
increased retirement for just one former 
Member of Congress, Mr. Paul J. Kilday. 
Under this section this former Member 
of Congress would automatically have 
his retirement boosted by $8,400 over 
and beyond what is provided by existing 
law. Based on normal life expectancy 
this has a value of about $100,000. I do 
not think this special treatment can be 
justified. 

Under existing law this former Mem- 
ber of Congress will upon retirement in 
May 1976 be eligible for retirement bene- 
fits of $18,000 per year. This special sec- 
tion would raise his benefits to $26,400. 
Why? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENT NO, 472 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submit- 
ted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (H.R. 7977) to 
adjust certain postage rates, to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation for cer- 
tain officers and employees in the Fed- 
eral Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, 
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and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 473 

Mr. McGEE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7977, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 2617) to establish producer 
owned and controlled emergency reserves 
of wheat, feed grains, soybeans, rice, cot- 
ton, and flaxseed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Maryland 
LMr. Trios! be added as a cosponsor 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 47) relative to the establishment of 
a United Nations peacekeeping force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
at a loss to understand the attitude of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment regarding S. 2147, the so-called 
meat inspection bill, which is the unfin- 
ished business. In the House, the ad- 
ministration supported the so-called 
Purcell bill. When the bill came to the 
Senate, the administration apparently 
supported the Montoya bill and then 
switched to the Mondale bill. It is difi- 
cult to understand exactly what the po- 
sition of the administration is. 

I have a copy of a telegram which 
Georgia’s. distinguished commissioner 
of agriculture sent to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman. I quote from the 
telegram: 

ATLANTA, GA., 
November 21, 1967. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Attached is copy of my wire to Secretary 
Freeman. It is inconceivable to me that 
committees of Congress approve efforts by 
lower bureaucrats in Federai departments to 
prevent State officials from testifying before 
congressional committees with threats of 
smears in retaliation. Carbon copy of msg. 
sent Hon. Orville Freeman, Secretary, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Quote many times prior to my testi- 
mony before the Senate committee in sup- 
port of the original administration House 
passed Purcell bill, I and other Commission- 
ers of Agriculture over the United States, re- 
ceived long distance telephone calls from 
personnel of the USDA threatening us with a 
smear campaign and stating that things 
would get very nasty if we testified for the 
original administration Purcell bill. Mr. 
Secretary, you know me well enough to know 
that regardless of the consequences, I can- 
not be blackmailed. I am certain you are 
unaware of some of the activities of your 
personnel. Within two days after my testi- 
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mony on November 15 Federal personnel of 
the USDA meat inspection staff in Atlanta 
received orders to find something wrong in 
non-federally inspected Georgia plants. I 
presume they are now making an effort to 
follow these orders. Mr. Secretary, you know 
as well as I, that a close inspection of fed- 
erally inspected plants would certainly find 
something wrong in some of these plants. I 
send you this telegram for information pur- 
poses only as all matters pertaining to the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture are open 
to the Georgia public at all times and I fear 
no activities of your personnel. 


Mr. President, I feel certain that some 
meat inspections in some States would 
not come up to the standards I prefer. 
I likewise am certain that some inspec- 
tions at the Federal level would not come 
up to the standards I prefer. I feel cer- 
tain that the educational systems and 
the police protection systems of some 
States are not all that is to be desired. 
But I do not think that is any reason or 
any excuse to dispossess State operations 
within their constitutional sphere of in- 
fluence and delegate them to Federal 
agencies. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
the attitude of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in this instance. Georgia’s 
commissioner of agriculture, Phil Camp- 
bell, is doing an outstanding job, not only 
in meat inspection but in every other 
sphere of the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He is a man of out- 
standing ability. 

I think it is high time that Secretary 
Freeman called a halt to the coercive 
tactics used by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture against State departments of 
agriculture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Commissioner 
Campbell’s telegram to me, which in- 
cludes the text of the telegram he sent 
to Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., 
November 21, 1967. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Attached is a copy of my wire to Secretary 
Freeman. It is inconceivable to me that com- 
mittees of Congress approve efforts by lower 
bureaucrats in Federal Departments to pre- 
vent State officials from testifying before 
Congressional Committees with threats of 
smears in retaliation. Carbon copy of 
message sent Hon. Orville Freeman, Secre- 
tary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Quote many times prior to my 
testimony before the Senate committee 
in support of the original administration 
House passed Purcell bill, I and other com- 
missioners of agriculture over the United 
States, received long distance telephone calls 
from personnel of the USDA threatening us 
with a smear campaign and stating that 
things would get very nasty if we testified 
for the original administration Purcell bill. 
Mr. Secretary, you know me well enough to 
know that regardless of the consequences, I 


cannot be blackmailed. I am certain you are 


unaware of some of the activities of your per- 
sonnel. Within two days after my testi- 
mony on November 15, federal personnel of 
the USDA meat inspection staff in Atlanta 
received orders to find something wrong in 
non-federally inspected Georgia plants. I 
presume they are now making an effort to 
follow these orders. Mr. Secretary, you know 
as well as I, that a close inspection of 
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federally inspected plants would certainly 
find something wrong in some of these 
plants. I send you this telegram for informa- 
tion purposes only as all matters pertaining 
to the Georgia Department of Agriculture 
are open to the Georgia public at all times 
and I fear no activities of your personnel. 
Carbon copy to: Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
Washington, D.C.; Senator John L. McClel- 
lan, Washington, D.C.; Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Washington, D.C.; Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell, Washington, D.C.; Senator Herman E. 
Talmadge, Washington, D.C.; Congressman 
W. R. Poage, Washington, D.C.; Congressman 
Graham Purcell, Washington, D.C.; Congress- 
man Robert G. Stephens, Washington, D.C.; 
Congressman John Flynt, Washington, D.C.; 
Congressman Phila Landrum, Washington, 
D.C.; Congressman Ben Blackburn, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Congressman Maston O’Neal, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Congressman G. Elliott Hagan, 
Washington, D.C.; Congressman Jack Brink- 
ley, Washington, D.C.; Congressman 8. 
Fletcher Thompson, Washington, D.C.; Con- 
gressman John W. Davis, Washington, D.C.; 
Congressman W. S. Stuckey, Jr., Washington, 
D.C.; Editor, the New York Times, New York, 
N.Y.; Editor, the Washington Post, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Editor, the Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago, II.; Editor, the Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N.Y.; Editor, the Los Angeles 
Times, Los Angeles, Calif.; Editor, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass.; Editor, 
the Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, the 
Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.; each 
State commissioner of agriculture. 
PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner, Georgia Department of 
Agriculture. 


THE DOLLAR, THE POUND, AND U.S. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there are additional disturbing aspects 
of the position of the dollar in its rela- 
tionship to the now devalued pound 
sterling. 

The deficit in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments has worsened. For the first three 
quarters of this year that deficit stood 
at $1.75 billion, nearly double the $938 
million of the first three quarters of last 
year. 

This development points toward a 
possible 1967 deficit of between $2.2 and 
$2.5 billion, the greatest deficit since 
1964; and presumably as a result, the 
Government has recently announced 
new programs which are designed to 
limit the outflow of American investment 
and banking funds during 1968. 

As our own position so deteriorates, 
that of the pound grows even more pre- 
carious. The British trade deficit in Oc- 
tober was the largest since January 1964. 
This created fear of another “sterling 
crisis” throughout the world, causing 
the pound to be under severe pressure 
in foreign exchange markets. On Satur- 
day, November 18, that pressure was too 
much and the British were forced to de- 
value. As of last Friday, 16 other coun- 
tries, plus 15 small political units asso- 
ciated with the United Kingdom—such 
as Hong Kong—have since followed suit. 
These actions will increase the cost of 
our exports as well as cheapen our im- 
ports, obviously with further adverse 
effect on our balance of payments. 
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It is now clear that the steady deficits 
in the balance of payments of the two 
reserve currency countries, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, have 
continued far too long. If unchecked, 
these continuing deficits could trigger a 
major financial crisis throughout the 
free world. 

It would appear that we have fooled 
around with palliatives long enough; and 
that the time is now here for basic as- 
sessment. 

It would also appear that much care- 
less thinking has been expressed about 
this problem. As but one example, many 
believe that proposed arrangements to 
expand world liquidity will provide a 
fundamental solution to this problem; 
but as presented many times, this is 
merely wishful thinking. 

In the first place, the agreement 
reached at Rio during the annual meet- 
ing of the IMF, hailed by some as a great 
success, nevertheless provided the Com- 
mon Market countries with an effective 
veto over the activation of the new li- 
quidity plan; and as long as these coun- 
tries continue to have a surplus of re- 
serves, there is no assurance they would 
vote for the activation of the new liquid- 
ity plan—so-called special drawing 
rights—even though they had ratified 
the agreement which establishes the 
basic machinery for such activation. 

To say that we must wait until the end 
of the Vietnam conflict—which is not in 
sight—before deciding to eliminate this 
continuing unfavorable balance, is but 
another rationalization against taking 
any meaningful action now. 

Another subject has come to the fore- 
front in recent months, a subject also 
related to the position of the dollar; 
namely, the subject of trade policy. One 
of the principal arguments used to pro- 
mote the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 was that it would not only 
help our balance of payments, but would 
also provide guaranteed access to the 
European Common Market. It would ap- 
pear, however, that actual events will 
prove the United States has not bene- 
fited in this connection so far as its bal- 
ance of payments is concerned. 

In the first place, we did not gain ac- 
cess to the important agricultural mar- 
ket of the EEC. In fact, we did not even 
preserve the status quo. In the area of 
feed grains, for example, of which the 
United States exports approximately 
one-half billion dollars per year to the 
Common Market, we find that those Eu- 
ropean countries have already increased 
their protectionism: because variable 
levies on feed grains will be increased 
by approximately 4.5 percent from their 
already shockingly high levels. 

In most European Common Market 
countries, tentative agreements have 
been reached to increase the border taxes 
from about 5 percent to approximately 
15 percent; and the export subsidies on 
many products will also increase. As but 
one example, the European Common 
Market has adopted an export subsidy 
on canned hams equivalent to about 50 
cents for a 2-pound can. 

The point I want to make is that pro- 
tectionism is already present, and grow- 
ing, now, in many countries, particularly 
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those in Europe; whereas these same 
countries now threaten retaliation 
against anything we may do here in the 
United States to assist our own industries 
and employees. 

Some over here who are responsible 
for trade negotiations have warned of 
possible retaliation against anything we 
might do to protect our own industries 
and workers; but these people say little 
if anything about the rampant protec- 
tionism which is now characteristic of 
the operations in so many foreign coun- 
tries. It is an attitude I do not under- 
stand. 

It is for such reasons that U.S. trade 
policy needs review and reappraisal. 
Tariffs are no longer the major obstacle 
to international trade. The so-called non- 
tariff barriers, far more prevalent abroad 
than in this country, loom much larger 
as impediments to trade than do tariffs. 

The Senate Finance Committee is to 
be commended for its legislative review 
of the foreign trade policies of the United 
States. It is time to take stock of where 
we are, where we are going, and how we 
can bargain to eliminate the discrimi- 
natory practices of foreign nations in 
this vitally important area, 

Let us hope also that during the next 
session, the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Congress will undertake a thor- 
ough review of our trade and balance of 
payments policies. The recent devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling, with the sub- 
sequent run“ on gold, emphasizes the 
importance of such studies. 

I yield the floor. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the call of the calen- 
dar of business under general orders, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 787 and pro- 
ceeding in sequence through Calendar 
No. 790. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the first measure. 


INCREASING THE NUMBER OF ASSO- 
CIATE JUDGES ON THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA COURT OF APPEALS 


The bill (H.R. 8582) to amend chapter 
7 of title II of the District of Columbia 
Code to increase the number of associate 
judges on the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals from two to five, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an excerpt from 
the report (No. 802), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 8582 is to authorize 
the appointment of three additional asso- 
ciate judges to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, thus increasing the num- 
ber of such associate judges from two to five. 
This expanded court is to be separated into 
divisions consisting of three judges each, for 
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hearing and determining cases and contro- 
versies, except when a hearing or a rehearing 
is ordered before the court in banc. Two 
judges shall constitute a quorum of a divi- 
sion of the court, and four judges a quorum 
of the court sitting in banc. 


BACKGROUND 


Prior to 1942, there existed in the District 
of Columbia two local courts, the municipal 
court with jurisdiction in civil cases where 
the amount involved did not exceed $1,000, 
and the police court with jurisdiction over 
misdemeanors and violations of municipal 
regulations. There was no right of appeal 
from either of these courts, although appli- 
cations for writs of error could be made to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

By act of Congress of April 1, 1942, the 
municipal court and the police court were 
combined into one court, the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, and the juris- 
dictional limitation in civil cases was in- 
creased to $3,000. The same act created the 
municipal court of appeals with judisdiction 
to hear appeals, civil and criminal, from the 
new municipal court. The new municipal 
court had 10 judges and the municipal court 
of appeals three judges. 

In 1949, three additional judges were added 
to the municipal court, giving it a total of 
13 judges. However, the number of Judges on 
the municipal court of appeals was not in- 
creased, 

In 1956, exclusive jurisdiction of all 
domestic relations cases was transferred from 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia to the municipal court. Three addi- 
tional judges were appointed for the domes- 
tic relations branch of the municipal court, 
giving this court a new total of 16 judges. 

In 1962, the civil jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipal court was increased to include cases 
involving not more than $10,000. The act 
giving this increased jurisdiction changed 
the name of the municipal court to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general sessions, 
and changed the name of the municipal court 
of appeals to the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals. 

In 1966, five more judges were added to the 
court of general sessions, giving it a total 
of 21 judges, Again, however, there was no 
increase in the number of judges for the 
court of appeals. 

Thus, over a period of 25 years since its 
inception as the municipal court of appeals, 
the present District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals has handled all the cases of appeal, 
both civil and criminal, from a lower court 
whose judicial personnel has grown from 13 
to 22 judges and whose jurisdictional limita- 
tion in civil cases has expanded from $3,000 
to $10,000—with no increase whatever in its 
own judicial manpower, which has remained 
at one chief judge and two associate judges. 


INCREASE IN APPEALS CASES 


Over this period of time, the increase in 
the jurisdiction of the court of general ses- 
sions, and the increase in the number of its 
judges, have naturally led to an increase in 
the number of appeals from that court. The 
following tabulation shows the increase in 
the appeals in the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals: 


Cases filed in fiscal year ending June 


30— 
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1906 TT 295 


In the 10 months of the present fiscal year, 
262 appeals have been filed, and the indica- 
tions are that more than 300 appeals will be 
filed in this fiscal year. 

Another case for the increase in appeals 
has been the rulings of higher courts relat- 
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ing to the rights of indigent defendants in 
criminal cases to appeal, to have counsel ap- 
pointed, and to have transcripts of testi- 
mony at Government expenses. In the year 
1964, the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals had 56 criminal appeals. In 1966, there 
were 112 criminal appeals. In the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year, there have 
been 140 criminal appeals. 

The foregoing figures relate only to the 
general docket of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. In addition, there is an 
original docket on which are filed many spe- 
cial matters, such as applications for appeals 
from the small claims branch of the court of 
general sessions and in criminal cases where 
a fine of less than $50 is imposed, motions 
for reduction of bail bonds and supersedes 
bonds, motions to stay, motions seeking spe- 
cial relief such as writs of mandamus, mo- 
tions to proceed in forma pauperis, and 
motions to dismiss. All such motions, appli- 
cations and petitions, are time consuming. 

Although the court of general sessions 
furnishes the bulk of appeals, the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals has had juris- 
diction since 1942 of appeals from the juve- 
nile court, and over the years has been given 
jurisdiction of appeals from a dozen or more 
of administrative agencies of the District 
of Columbia government, such as the Direc- 
tor of Motor Vehicles, the Real Estate Com- 
mission, the Architect’s Board, Board of 
Pharmacy, the District of Columbia Physical 
Therapists Examining Board, and the Public 
Service Commission in its administration of 
the District of Columbia Securities Act. 


PRESENT BACKLOG OF COURT 


Until recent years, the three judges of 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
have been able to maintain the work of the 
court on a current basis. However, the work- 
load of the court has now reached such a 
level that this is no longer possible. 

As of April 30, 1967, the court had 196 cases 
pending and unheard. Of these cases, 128 
were civil and 68 were criminal. The court 
has given preference to criminal appeals, 
which accounts for the disproportionate 
number of civil cases unheard. Criminal 
cases are being heard approximately 4 months 
after ready for hearing but civil cases are 
not heard until approximately 10 months 
after ready for hearing. 

With the five new judges recently added 
to the court of general sessions, it is antici- 
pated there will be more trials in that court, 
resulting in more appeals. Furthermore, it 
is reported that the trial court will soon seek 
five additional judges. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


With the exception of the Tax Court of the 
District of Columbia, the District of Colum- 
bia Court of appeals is now the only court 
in the District which has not had an increase 
in the number of its judges since 1942. Mean- 
while, the volume of business reaching the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals has 
become so great that three judges are simply 
unable to dispose of the appeals with reason- 
able promptness. 

For this reason, the committee feels 
strongly that prompt enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation is imperative. The increase 
in the number of judges from three to six, 
and the authority to have appeals heard by 
three-judge divisions of the court will do 
much to enable the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals to eliminate its present 
backlog and to keep its docket current. The 
U.S. Courts of Appeal now use the division 
system to keep up with their work, and the 
U.S. Court of Claims has recently been au- 
thorized also to sit in divisions. 


HEARING 

At a public hearing conduct on October 
17, 1967, by the Subcommittee on the Ju- 
diciary, spokesmen for the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, the 
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District of Columbia Court of Appeals, the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, and 
the District of Columbia Judicial Council 
testified in favor of this bill. No testimony 
was offered in opposition to its enactment. 
The added annual cost of the bill for judicial 
salaries and supporting clerical services is 
estimated to be $117,792. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON CRIME 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The jurisdiction of the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals and its increasing work- 
load is extensively discussed in the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia at pages 289 through 
298. The discussion concludes with this sen- 
tence: “As recent developments have an ac- 
celerating effect on the cases filed, we suggest 
that the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals document its increasing workload and 
begin planning for whatever additional 
judges or supporting staff may be needed.” 

CONCLUSION 


The case for the proposed increase in the 
judicial strength of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals has been well documented, 
and is a compelling one. The court seriously 
needs three additional associates judges, and 
the committee commends H.R. 8582 to the 
Senate for prompt enactment. 


WASHINGTON CHANNEL 
WATERFRONT 


The bill (H.R. 2529) to amend the act 
of September 8, 1960, relating to the 
Washington Channel waterfront was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
the report (No. 803), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill, H.R. 2529, is to 
amend the act of September 8, 1960 (74 
Stat. 871, D.C. Code, title 5, sec. 720-726), 
relating to the Washington Channel water- 
front, by providing supplementary direc- 
tives to the Redevelopment Land Agency of 
the District of Columbia for the relocation 
of displaced businesses in conformity with 
the urban renewal development plans for 
the waterfront portion of area C, urban re- 
newal project in Southwest Washington. A 
hearing was held before Subcommittee on 
Business and Commerce on August 17, 1967. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Washington Channel waterfront of 
the Potomac River, title to which area was 
in the United States, was included within 
the boundaries of the project area C of the 
urban renewal redevelopment plan for 
Southwest Washington. This area, owned by 
the Federal Government, had, for a long pe- 
riod of years, been under the jurisdiction 
and control of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1913, on part of the 
waterfront area, the District of Columbia 
erected a fish market building and leased 
the market stalls to the fish dealers and to 
restaurant operators. 

As a part of the redevelopment program 
for Southwest Washington, the Southwest 
Freeway was to run through the project area, 
and one of the approaches to the freeway 
was to pass over Maine Avenue at 11th and 
12th Streets and part of the supporting 
structures would have to be located on the 
land occupied by the market building. 

To facilitate this redevelopment, legisla- 
tion was introduced and passed in the 85th 
Congress (72 Stat. 983) to authorize the use 
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of the land and the removal of the market 
facilities. 

Following the enactment of this legislation 
in 1958, the construction of the approaches 
to the Southwest Freeway began and the 
Redevelopment Land Agency thereafter un- 
dertook the demolition and removal of the 
facilities in the project area. 

In order to exercise full authority over the 
Washington Channel waterfront and to re- 
develop it according to the urban renewal 
plan, it was necessary for the Redevelopment 
Land Agency to secure authority transferring 
title to the waterfront area from the Federal 
Government to the Agency before it could 
legally proceed with redevelopment. 

Accordingly, legislation was passed by the 
86th Congress authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, acting 
for the U.S. Government, to transfer and 
donate to the Redevelopment Land Agency 
all right, title, and interest to so much of the 
area as was necessary to carry out the urban 
renewal plan (74 Stat. 871). 

That bill, S. 3648, as amended and en- 
acted, provided that displaced businesses 
would receive priority of opportunity to lease 
land either individually or as a development 
company solely owned by the owner or own- 
ers of one or more of such business concerns, 
The displaced businesses were to be entitled 
to facilities at least substantially equal to 
the facilities from which they were displaced 
and to be in conformity with the urban re- 
newal plan for the area. The Redevelopment 
Land Agency was to notify each of the dis- 
placed business concerns of an opportunity 
to lease a parcel of land within the water- 
front area. Each business was to be allowed 
180 days within which to indicate its intent 
to relocate in the area and to demonstrate 
its capability to establish facilities in accord- 
ance with the redevelopment plan. 

The purpose of directing the Agency to 
provide such priorities was to make effective 
the previous pledges of the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, and the acceptance of those 
pledges by the Congress that those businesses 
displaced from the area would have a reason- 
able and first opportunity to reestablish their 
businesses. The priority right was provided to 
enable displaced businesses to return to the 
waterfront, and it was not the purpose of the 
act to create a salable right. 

Development of urban renewal plans for 
the Washington Channel waterfront dates 
from the original commitment in 1954 of the 
waterfront area to a real estate developer, 
which later completely defaulted in its per- 
formance. In 1963, a plan for the waterfront 
was approved by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners. The execution of the plan 
then became the obligation of the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 

In February 1964, the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency issued notice to 
business displacees having priority for re- 
location. This notice advised the holders of 
priorities that they would have a period of 
180 days within which to indicate their pur- 
pose to exercise their priority and to demon- 
strate their capacity to reestablish their busi- 
nesses and construct facilities in accordance 
with the waterfront redevelopment plan. 
Priority holders were also notified concerning 
the terms of leases and other performances 
to be required of them by the Agency. 

On examining the terms of the leases of- 
fered, the priority holders found themselves 
presented with an economic impossibility 
The leaseholds offered to displacees were es- 
sentially “air rights.” They were required to 
construct parking facilities underneath the 
business area, and such parking facilities were 
to be available to the public. Thus, individual 
businesses, while providing parking space, 
could not reserve such space, limited as it 
was, for its own customers, The building, 
which must conform to the waterfront plan, 
had to be financed and built by the owner and 
was to be occupied for a limited period of 
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years, at the end of which time the property 
right in the building rested with the Re- 
development Land Agency. The nature of the 
use of any structure was strictly limited to 
the purposes of the displaced business, Sub- 
stantial setbacks from the boundaries of each 
parcel were required. The height of the build- 
ing was limited to two floors. 

The land values established by the Agency, 
as a basis for determining the lease rental 
rates to priority holders, was set by the 
Agency at a level far exceeding that set for 
most other parcels in the Southwest urban 
renewal project area. When this land cost was 
added to other charges placed on a priority 
holder, it appeared conclusive that no dis- 
placed business, regardless of its financial 
strength, could hope to operate at a profit. 

After a record on these matters had been 
established with the Agency, the Agency re- 
duced the land costs to the displacees by 
approximately 10 percent. This action proved 
to be a gesture since most, if not all, the 
displacees found the Agency’s proposal eco- 
nomically impossible, regardless of the fi- 
nancial abilities of the displaced businesses. 

During the 180-day period beginning in 
February 1964, displacees who were inter- 
ested in relocation on the waterfront 80 
notified the Agency. Thereafter, conferences 
and discussions between priority holders and 
the Agency were held. At the expiration of 
the 180-day period, no lease contracts had 
been executed, and, in fact, the priority 
holders had not been offered any specific 
parcels for relocation, 

Since the 180-day period provided by 
statute had run out and no contracts had 
been completed, some question appeared as 
to whether priority rights might be extin- 
guished or otherwise lost in the event the 
Agency were to make a change in the water- 
front plans or a change in the land price or 
conditions of lease. To avoid such possibility 
and to further supplement the already 
abundantly expressed intent of Congress as 
to the relocation of displaced waterfront 
businesses, H.R. 11428 was introduced in the 
89th Congress. H.R. 11428 was approved by 
the House of Representatives. 

Following hearings by your committee, the 
bill was amended to permit the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, at its option, to reap- 
praise the value of the land and increase 
the lease rental rates to such levels as the 
Agency deemed appropriate. The bill, as 
amended by your committee, was reported 
favorably to the Senate, where it was ap- 
proved and returned to the House. Amend- 
ments were made in the House and the 
amended bill was returned to the Senate. In 
the brief time remaining at the end of the 
89th Congress, the Senate did not conclude 
action on the bill. 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 


The bill provides for equal priority rights 
to all businesses displaced from the water- 
front area, some of which were inadvertently 
not included in Public Law 86-736. Those 
previously not entitled to notice are to re- 
ceive notice of an opportunity to exercise 
a priority right for the reestablishment of 
their businesses, The bill extends the 
priority of opportunity to all 43 businesses 
displaced from the Southwest waterfront 
between Fort McNair and 14th Street and 
south of Maine Avenue. 

Further, in the event of any change in 
the waterfront plan or in the land price 
or other matters which affect the economic 
values of a lease, each priority holder must 
be notified and given at least 60 days within 
which to exercise his priority rights. 

In section 4 of the bill, the Agency is di- 
rected to use specific procedures for the es- 
tablishment of land values in the waterfront 
area, and it must take into account the 
limitations and make proper allowances for 
improvements and any public charges placed 
upon the land which must be assumed by 
the priority holder, Further, it is provided 
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that any valuation placed upon the land 
shall not exceed the maximum fair use value 
which is economically feasible and which 
will permit the reestablishment of the busi- 
ness. These elements are essentially those 
used by competent appraisers. The principles 
are found in standard appraisal reference 
publications under the heading of residual 
appraisals. (Real Estate Appraisal and In- 
yestment, Kahn, Case, and Schimmel, p. 146; 
MecMichaels Appraising Manual, 4th edition, 
11th printing, p. 42-43.) 

Residual appraisals have been used else- 
where by the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency in its disposition of 
urban renewal lands. It is felt that such 
appraisal methods, if not the only suitable 
methods, are certainly one of the best and 
fully justifiable in connection with reloca- 
tion of small businesses = 8 on the 
Washington Channel waterfront. 

The an provides that the lessee shall be 
charged an annual rent not less than 6 per- 
cent of the fair reuse value of the land as 
established by the Agency. In the event the 
money cost or interest which the Agency 
must pay in order to finance the land and 
improvements exceeds 6 percent, the lease 
rental charged to the priority holder will be 
such amount above 6 percent as is necessary 
to finance the land and improvement costs 
incurred by the Agency. Further, if the gross 
income derived by the business exceeds the 
estimated income used as a basis in establish- 
ing the residual value of the land as a basis 
for the original lease, the bill provides that 
the priority holder and the Agency shall re- 
ceive equal shares of any increased income 
resulting from increased gross sales. 

In addition, the bill provides that at the 
end of the first 25 years of any lease, the 
land wnder lease may be reappraised and a 
new value set on the basis of which the 
lease rental may be redetermined. This ap- 
praisal may occur at the option of the Agency 
or must be made by the Agency if the lessee 
so requests. Either the Agency or the lessee 
may request a new appraisal at the end of 
each 10 year interval following the 25th year 
of lease, 

HEARINGS 

At a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce on August 
17, 1967, representatives of the District Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, and Waterfront Dis- 
placees appeared and endorsed enactment of 
this legislation. No one appeared in opposi- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Your committee believes that enactment 
of this legislation is necessary in order to 
carry out the expressed intent of Congress 
that the Washington Channel waterfront be 
redeveloped and that business establishments 
displaced from the area shall have an op- 
portunity to return as part of any new de- 
velopment plan “or the area. 


SUPPLY AND SERVICE CONTRACTS 
ON BEHALF OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1629) to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
enter into joint contraets for supplies 
and services on behalf of the District of 
Columbia and for other political divisions 
and subdivisions in the National Capital 
region which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment on page 2, after line 
16, insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 3. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of part IV of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, the function vested in the 
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Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
by this Act shall be deemed to be vested in 
the Commissioner: appointed pursuant to 
part III of such plan. 


So as to make the bill read: 


S. 1629 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are authorized and empowered to include in 
contracts for the procurement of supplies and 
services for the government of the District 
of Columbia the requirements for like sup- 
plies and services of any political division or 
subdivision in the National Capital region, 
possessing legal authority to have its supplies 
and services procured in such manner, upon 
a request therefor from an official who is 
authorized to and does thereby obligate such 
political division or subdivision to perform 
all liabilities or obligations which may result 
from the granting of such request or from 
action taken pursuant thereto, and after 
such political division or subdivision shall 
have paid or agreed to pay its fair share of 
any increase in District of Columbia procure- 
ment costs which, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, is attributable to the opera- 
tion of the joint procurement program. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, “National Capi- 
tal region” means the District of Columbia; 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in 
Maryland; Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and 
Prince William Counties in Virginia; and all 
cities, municipalities, and other political 
divisions and subdivisions now or hereafter 
existing within the geographic area bounded 
by the outer boundaries of the combined 
area of said counties, 

Src, 3. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of part IV of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1967, 
whichever is later, the function vested in the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia by 
this Act shall be deemed to be vested in the 
Commissioner appointed pursuant to part 
III of such plan. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 804), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to permit the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to enter into joint contracts with other 
jurisdictions of the National Capital region 
for the procurement of supplies and services 
for the use of the District, as well as for the 
use of those other jurisdictions. 

Under the bill, participation in a joint 
contracting program would be voluntary. The 
participating members would include, besides 
the District of Columbia, the counties of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges in Mary- 
land; Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince 
William Counties in Virginia; and all cities, 
and municipalities now or hereafter exist- 
ing in the National Captal region. 

Any jurisdiction electing to participate 
would place a request for the purchase of 
supplies or services with the District procure- 
ment officer, who would thereupon under- 
take a joint contract for the acquisition of 
the needed items. 

Under the terms of this bill, before any 
jurisdiction would participate in this pro- 
gram it would have to possess legal authority 
to procure its supplies and services in such 
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a manner; likewise, it would have to be able 
to obligate itself to perform all the liabili-— 
ties or obligations which might result from 
a joint procurement contract or any action 
taken pursuant thereto. Additionally, such 
political division or subdivision must be able 
and willing to pay or agree to pay its fair 
share of any increase in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s procurement costs which, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, is attributa- 
ble to the operation of the joint procurement 
program. 

The preparation of specifications, contract 
terms, conditions, advertising, and awards 
would essentially be the responsibility of the 
contracting agent—the District of Columbia. 
Participants in the program would have to 
agree not to withdraw from participation 
after solicitation of bids and would further 
agree to meet all obligations arising under 
joint contracts. 

The procurement officer for the District of 
Columbia would reserve the right to refuse 
a request for participation in a joint con- 
tract if, in his opinion, pooling resources 
would not be workable or advantageous in 
that situation. 

HEARING 


The Business and Commerce Subcommittee 
held hearings on this legislation on August 
17, 1967, at which time the procurement 
officer for the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, and the assistant executive director of 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments appeared in support of the 
measure. 

According to the Council of Governments, 
a program of joint contracting for supplies 
and services would be of considerable benefit 
to all participants. Using the District of 
Columbia’s Procurement Office as buying 
agent for the District of Columbia, as well as 
for the participating cities or counties, would 
result in savings to all parties by virtue of 
lower prices obtained through the purchase 
of larger quantities of goods, Additional say- 
ings would be effected through elimination 
of duplicate administrative and clerical costs 
and by participation in the District’s supply 
cataloging and standardization programs. 

The Commissioners informed the commit- 
tee that they were unable to make an initial 
estimate as to the increased expenses to the 
District such a program might incur, but 
assured the committee that, as the program 
develops and the workload becomes measur- 
able, they intend to call upon the partici- 
pants to contribute toward meeting operat- 
ing expenses (either through cash payments 
or the furnishing of clerical assistance and 
supplies). There was no opposition to the 
bill. An identical bill (S. 1316) passed the 
Senate on October 1, 1965. 


AMENDMENT 


The amendment approved by the commit- 
tee will transfer functions vested in the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia in accordance with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1967. 


PERFORMANCE BOND PROTECTION 
ON CERTAIN CONTRACTS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1532) to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of 
any public building or public work of 
the District of Columbia be accom- 
panied by a performance bond protecting 
the District of Columbia and by an 
additional bond for the protection 
of persons furnishing material and 
labor, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 3, line 11, after the word 
“to”, strike out “final execution and 
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judgment” and insert “final judgment 
and execution”; and on page 6, after line 
12, insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 9. Effective on the effective date of 
this Act or on the effective date of part IV 
of Reorganization Plan No, 3 of 1967, which- 
ever is later, the functions vested in the 
Board of Commissioners by this Act shall be 
deemed to be vested in the Commissioner 
appointed pursuant to part III of such plan, 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1532 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
before any contract, exceeding $2,000 in 
amount, for the construction, alteration, or 
repair of any public building or public work 
of the District of Columbia is awarded to any 
person, such person shall furnish to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the following bonds, which 
shall become binding upon the award of the 
contract to such person, who is hereinafter 
designated as “contractor”: 

(1) A performance bond with a surety or 
sureties satisfactory to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and in such amount 
as they shall deem adequate, for the protec- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

(2) A payment bond with a surety or sure- 
ties satisfactory to the Commissioners for the 
protection of all persons supplying labor and 
material in the prosecution of the work pro- 
vided for in said contract for the use of each 
such person. Whenever the total amount pay- 
able by the terms of the contract shall be 
not more than $1,000,000 the payment bond 
shall be in a sum equal to one-half the total 
amount payable by the terms of the contract, 
Whenever the total amount payable by the 
terms of the contract shall be more than 
$1,000,000 and not more than $5,000,000, the 
said payment bond shall be in a sum equal 
to 40 per centum of the total amount pay- 
able by. the terms of the contract. Whenever 
the total amount payable by the terms of the 
contract shall be more than $5,000,000 the 
payment bond shall be in the sum of 
$2,500,000. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the authority of the Com- 
missioners to require a performance bond or 
other security in addition to those, or in 
cases other than the cases specified in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Src. 2. (a) Every person who has furnished 
labor or material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract, in re- 
spect of which a payment bond is furnished 
under this Act and who has not been paid 
in full therefor before the expiration of a 
period of ninety days after the day on which 
the last of the labor was done or performed 
by him or material was furnished or supplied 
by him for which such claim is made, shall 
have the right to sue on such payment bond 
for the amount, or the balance thereof, un- 
paid at the time of institution of suoh suit 
and to prosecute said action to final judg- 
ment and execution for the sum or sums 
justly due him: Provided, That any person 
having direct contractual relationship with a 
subcontractor but no contractual relation- 
p, ae appt 2 implied, with the contractor 

e payment bond, shall have a 
— of = Hes upon the payment bond upon 
giving written notice to the contractor within 
ninety days from the date on which such 
person did or performed the last of the labor, 
or furnished or supplied the last of the ma- 
terial for which such claim is made, stating 
with substantial accuracy the amount 
claimed and the name of the party to whom 
the material was furnished or supplied or 
for whom the labor was done or performed. 
Such notice shall be served by mailing the 
same by registered mail, postage prepaid, 
in an envelope addressed to the contractor 
at any place he maintains an office or con- 
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ducts his business, or his residence, or in any 
manner in which the United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia is authorized by 
law to serve summons. 

(b) Every suit instituted under this sec- 
tion shall be brought in the name of the 
District of Columbia for the use of the per- 
son suing, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, irrespective of 
the amount in controversy in such suit, but 
no such suit shall be commenced after the 
expiration of one year after the day on which 
the last of the labor was performed or ma- 
terial was supplied by him. The District of 
Columbia shall not be liable for the payment 
of any costs or expenses of any such suit. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners are authorized 
and directed to furnish, to any person mak- 
ing application therefor who submits an affi- 
davit that he has supplied labor or materials 
for such work and payment therefor has 
not been made or that he is being sued on 
any such bond, a certified copy of such bond 
and the contract for which it was given, 
which copy shall be prima facie evidence 
of the contents, execution, and delivery of 
the original. Applicants shall pay for such 
certified copies such fees as the Commis- 
sioners fix to cover the cost of preparation 
thereof. 

Sec. 4, The Act entitled “An Act in relation 
to contracts with the District of Columbia”, 
approved June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 546), as 
amended by the Act approved June 26, 1912 
(37 Stat. 168; D.C. Code, secs, 1-805 and 


1-806) is amended by striking “$1,000” 
therefrom, and inserting in lieu thereof 
82,000“. 


Sec. 5. Section 1 of the Act entitled “An 
Act regulating the retent on contracts with 
the District. of Columbia” approved March 
31, 1906 (34 Stat. 94), as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-807), is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the semicolon the following: 
“, and whenever the work is substantially 
complete, the Commissioners, if they con- 
sider the amount retained to be in excess 
of the amount adequate for the protection 
of the District of Columbia, at their discre- 
tion may release to the contractor all or a 
portion of such excess amount“. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term “per- 
son” and the masculine pronoun shall in- 
clude all persons whether individuals, asso- 
clations, copartnerships, or corporations, and 
the terms “Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia” and “Commissioners” mean the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agents. 

Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act to require 
a contractor to whom is awarded any con- 
tract for public buildings or other public 
works or for repairs or impovements thereon 
for the District of Columbia to give bond 
for the faithful performance of the contract, 
for the protection of persons furnished 
labor and materials, and for other purposes“, 
approved July 7, 1932 (47 Stat, 608), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 1-804), is repealed, 
except that such Act shall remain in force 
with respect to contracts for which invita- 
tions for bids have been issued on or before 
the effective date of this Act, and to persons 
or bonds in respect of such contracts. 

Sec, 8. This Act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of sixty days after the date of its 
enactment, but shall not apply to any con- 
tract awarded pursuant to any invitation 
for bids issued on or before the date it takes 
effect, or to any person or bond in respect of 
any such contract. 

Sec. 9. Effective on the effective date of this 
Act or on the effective date of IV of 
Reorganization Plan No, 3 of 1967, whichever 
is later, the functions vested in the Board of 
Commissioners by this Act shall be deemed 
to be vested in the Commissioner appointed 
pursuant to part III of such plan. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 805), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1532, which is requested 
by the District of Columbia government, is 
to modernize persent legislation relating to 
District of Columbia government public 
works contracts to conform it more closely 
to statutes, regulations, and practices, re- 
lating to U.S. Government public works con- 
tracts. The bill provides that District of 
Columbia government contracts for the con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of public 
buildings or works exceeding $2,000 in 
amount must be accompanied by both a 
performance bond to protect the District 
and a payment bond for the protection of 
subcontractors and others who supply labor 
or material for the contract work, and modi- 
fles present statutory requirements respect- 
ing the portion of ‘contract payments that 
must be retained by the District pending 
completion and acceptance of work under 
construction contracts. 


BACKGROUND 
Bonding requirements 


The present statute governing the bond- 
ing requirements of District of Columbia 
contracts exceeding $1,000 in amount for 
construction; alteration, and repair of public 
buildings and works was enacted in 1932 
(D.C. Code, sec. 1-804). Contractors are re- 
quired to furnish one bond. The purpose of 
the bond is to protect the District from loss 
due to nonperformance by the contractor, 
and to obligate the contractor to- make 
prompt payment for labor and materials 
supplied by third parties for prosecution of 
the contract work. To recover payment for 
services and materials. subcontractors and 
others have the right to intervene and be 
made parties to any action instituted by 
the District government on the contractor’s 
bond, The claim and judgment of the Dis- 
trict in any such action take priority over 
such other claims, Payment is made first 
to the District government, and if the 
amount of liability under the bond is in- 
sufficient to cover all other adjudicated 
claims of intervenors, the balance is dis- 
tributed pro rata among them. In the event 
no suit on the bond is brought by the Dis- 
trict within 6 months following completion 
and final settlement of the contract, unpaid 
subcontractors and others who supplied 
labor or materials may bring a single action 
on the bond in the name of the District for 
their use and benefit. Such an action must 
include all known creditors of the contrac- 
tor, may be instituted until 6 months follow- 
ing completion and final settlement of the 
contract, and must be initiated within 1 
year after contract settlement. 

The bonding requirements of Federal Gov- 
ernment construction contracts exceeding 
$2,000 in amount are governed by the so- 
called Miller Act of August 24, 1935 (40 U.S.C, 
270 a-d). The Miller Act requires a contrac- 
tor to furnish not only a performance bond 
to protect the Government, but a payment 
bond for the protection of persons supplying 
labor or material for the work. Persons sup- 
plying labor or materials need not await com- 
Pletion of the contract, but may bring suit 
on the payment bond 90 days after their 
labor or material was furnished. 


Retention of payments 
Existing District of Columbia law provides 
for retention by the District government of 
not less than 5 percent of the total amount 
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of payments under a construction contract 
until completion and acceptance of the work. 
Federal Procurement Regulations governing 
Federal Government construction contracts 
permit the contracting officer, if he considers 
the sum retained to be in excess of the 
amount deemed adequate for the protection 
of the Government, to release to the con- 
tractor all or a portion of such excess amount. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Sections 1 to 3 of S. 1532 rewrite existing 
law to conform the bonding requirements for 
District of Columbia construction contracts 
with the requirements applicable to Federal 
construction contracts under the Miller Act 
of August 24, 1935 (40 U.S.C. 270a-c). 

Section 1 provides that a contractor under 
any District of Columbia contract exceeding 
$2,000 in amount for the construction, al- 
teration, or repair of any public building or 
work must furnish both a performance bond 
for the protection of the District and a pay- 
ment bond for the protection of persons 
supplying labor and materials for the con- 
tract work, with surety or sureties satisfac- 
tory to the District government. Performance 
bonds would be in amounts deemed adequate 
by the District. The amount of a payment 
bond would depend upon the total amount 
payable under the contract. Under contracts 
up to $1 million a payment bond of 50 per- 
cent of the amount payable would be re- 
quired. Contracts from $1 to $5 million would 
require a 40-percent payment bond, and 
those in excess of $5 million would have to 
be accompanied by a $2.5 million payment 
bond. Section 1(b) provides that section 1 
shall not be construed to limit the authority 
of the District government to require addi- 
tional security from a contractor if such is 
deemed necessary. 

Section 2 provides that every person who 
furnished labor or material for contract work 
covered by a payment bond, and who has not 
been paid in full for 90 days after his labor 
or material was furnished may sue on the 
payment bond for the amount unpaid at the 
date of suit, and prosecute the action to final 
judgment and execution for the sum due. 
Persons having a contractual relationship 
with a subcontractor, but not with the con- 
tractor, are given a right of action on the 
payment bond upon giving written notice to 
the contractor within 90 days after the date 
such person furnished the last of the labor 
or material for which the claim is made. 
Such notice must describe the claim with 
substantial accuracy, and would be servable 
on the contractor by prepaid registered mail. 

The bill requires that suits on the payment 
bond be brought in the name of the District 
of Columbia for the use of the party suing 
within 1 year after the date on which the 
last of the labor or material was furnished. 
The U.S, District Court for the District of 
Columbia is given jurisdiction over such ac- 
tions irrespective of the amount in contro- 
versy. The District of Columbia shall not be 
liable for the costs or expenses of any such 
suit. 

Section 3 directs the District government 
to furnish certified copies of the payment 
bond and contract involved to persons suing 
or being sued on such bond. The copy fur- 
nished is made prima facie evidence of the 
contents, execution, and delivery of the origi- 
nal. The District is authorized to fix and col- 
lect fees for copies designed to cover the cost 
of their preparation. 

Section 4 amends existing law so as to 
make it unnecessary for the District govern- 
ment to require bonds and a formal written 
contract in cases where the District contracts 
for work, materials, or supplies involving a 
sum not exceeding $2,000. Present law pro- 
vides their formal written contracts with 
bond are not required in cases where the 
contract cost does not exceed $1,000. 

Section 5 amends the act regulating the 
retent on contracts with the District of 
Columbia to permit the District government, 
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when it considers the amount retained under 
a contract to be in excess of the amount 
deemed adequate to protect the interest of 
the District of Columbia, in its discretion to 
release all or a portion of such excess retain- 
age to the contractor, 

Section 6 defines the terms “person” and 
“Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia” and “Commissoners” as used in the bill. 

Section 7 repeals the present statute gov- 
erning the bonding requirements of District 
of Columbia government contracts for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of public 
buildings and works, but provides for the 
continued application of that statute to con- 
tracts for which invitations for bids have 
been issued on or before the effective date of 
this legislation, and to persons or bonds in 
respect of such contacts. 

Section 8 provides that the legislation shall 
be effective upon the expiration of 60 days 
after the date of its enactment, and shall not 
apply to any contract awarded pursuant to 
any invitation for bids issued on or before 
such effective date, or to any person or bond 
in respect of any such contract. 


HEARING 


S. 1532 was the subject of a public hear- 
ing conducted by the Subcommittee on Busi- 
ness and Commerce on August 17, 1967. 
Representatives of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners testified that substitution of 
the bond provisions of the Miller Act for the 
bond requirements now applicable to Dis- 
trict construction contracts and the proposed 
modification of the District's present con- 
tract payment retention statute to incorpo- 
rate the Federal practice will be of substan- 
tial benefit to contractors with the District 
government and to their subcontractors. 
Under the proposed change, the parties to 
District contracts will have the benefit of a 
substantial body of interpretive case law 
that has developed under the Miller Act. The 
D.C. Metropolitan Subcontractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., and the Greater Washington Cen- 
tral Labor Council, AFL-CIO, support the 
bill. 

AMENDMENTS 

One amendment approved by the commit- 
tee will transfer functions vested in the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia in accordance with Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1967. The other is a tech- 
nical amendment and substitutes “judg- 
ment and execution” for the expression exe- 
cution and judgment” at page 3, line 11, of 
the bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Many construction contractors do business 
with both the District and Federal Govern- 
ments. S. 1532 will provide uniformity in the 
bonding requirements and payment retent 
practices under construction contracts let by 
the two governments. The committee deems 
such uniformity desirable, and recommends 
that S. 1532 be enacted. 


WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 784. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1722) 
to amend the wheat acreage allotment 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
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amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
colon strike out or (2) to increase the 
allotment for any county on the basis of 
its relative need for such increase if there 
is a substantial area in the county in 
which the average ratio of wheat acreage 
allotment to cropland on old wheat 
farms is substantially less than such 
average ratio on old wheat farms in sur- 
rounding areas and counties due to the 
shift prior to 1951 from wheat to one or 
more alternative income-producing crops 
which because of adverse weather con- 
ditions, plant disease, or loss of markets 
may no longer be produced at a fair 
profit, and there is no other alternative 
income-producing crop suitable for pro- 
duction in the area. The increase in the 
county allotment under clause (2) of the 
preceding sentence shall be used to in- 
crease allotments for old wheat farms in 
the affected area to make such allotments 
comparable with those on similar farms 
in surrounding areas and counties, as 
determined by the Secretary.”; and in- 
sert or (2) to increase the allotment for 
any county, in which wheat is the prin- 
cipal grain crop produced, on the basis 
of its relative need for such increase if 
the average ratio of wheat acreage allot- 
ment to cropland on old wheat farms in 
such county is less by at least 20 per 
centum than such average ratio on old 
wheat farms in an adjoining county or 
counties in which wheat is the principal 
grain crop produced or if there is a de- 
finable contiguous area consisting of at 
least 10 per centum of the cropland acre- 
age in such county in which the average 
ratio of wheat acreage allotment to crop- 
land on old wheat farms is less by at least 
20 per centum than such average ratio 
on the remaining old wheat farms in 
such county, provided that such low ratio 
of wheat acreage allotment to cropland 
is due to the shift prior to 1951 from 
wheat to one or more alternative income- 
producing crops which, because of plant 
disease or sustained loss of markets, may 
no longer be produced at a fair profit and 
there is no other alternative income-pro- 
ducing crop suitable for production in 
the area or county. The increase in the 
county allotment under clause (2) of the 
preceding sentence shall be used to in- 
crease allotments for old wheat farms in 
the affected area to make such allot- 
ments comparable with those on similar 
farms in adjoining areas or counties but 
the average ratio of increased allotments 
to cropland on such farms shall not ex- 
ceed the average ratio of wheat acreage 
allotment to cropland on old wheat 
farms in the adjoining areas or 
counties.’ ”; 
So as to make the bill read: 


S. 1722 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 334(a) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1334 (a)), be amended by 
inserting the language “(1)” between the 
words “used” and “to”, and by striking out 
the period at the end of the sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following language: “or (2) to increase the 
allotment for any county, in which wheat 
is the principal grain crop produced, on the 
basis of its relative need for such increase 
if the average ratio of wheat acreage allot- 
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ment to cropland on old wheat farms in such 
county is less by at least 20 per centum than 
such average ratio on old wheat farms in an 
adjoining county or counties in which wheat 
is the principal grain crop produced or if 
there is a definable contiguous area consist- 
ing of at least 10 per centum of the cropland 
acreage in such county in which the average 
ratio of wheat acreage allotment to cropland 
on old wheat farms is less by at least 20 per 
centum than such average ratio on the re- 
maining old wheat farms in such county, 
provided that such low ratio of wheat acre- 
age allotment to cropland is due to the shift 
prior to 1951 from wheat to one or more 
alternative income-producing crops which, 
because of plant disease or sustained loss of 
markets, may no longer be produced at a 
fair profit and there is no other alternative 
income-producing crop suitable for produc- 
tion in the area or county. The increase in 
the county allotment under clause (2) of the 
preceding sentence shall be used to increase 
allotments for old wheat farms in the affected 
area to make such allotments comparable 
with those on similar farms in adjoining 
areas or counties but the average ratio of 
increased allotments to cropland on such 
farms shall not exceed the average ratio of 
wheat acreage allotment to cropland on old 
wheat farms in the adjoining areas or 
counties.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an excerpt 
from the report (No. 800), explaining 
the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill, with the committee amendment, 
provides for adjustment of wheat allot- 
ments in counties where wheat is the prin- 
cipal grain crop and where allotments are 
low in relation to cropland because farmers 
shifted prior to 1951 from wheat to an al- 
ternative crop or crops which have proved 
unprofitable because of plant disease or sus- 
tained loss of markets. 

At present section 334(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 provides for 
reserving not to exceed 1 percent of the na- 
tional wheat acreage allotment for appor- 
tionment to countries on the basis of 
relative need because of reclamation and 
other new areas coming into production of 
wheat. The bill, with the committee amend- 
ment, would provide an additional use for 
this reserve. The new use would be limited 
to counties in which— 

(1) Wheat is the principal grain crop; 

(2) The average ratio of wheat acreage al- 
lotment to cropland on old wheat farms is at 
least 20 percent below that in an adjoining 
county (or such average ratio for a contigu- 
ous area comprising at least 10 percent of 
the county’s cropland is similarly below that 
for the remainder of the county’s old wheat 
farms); 

(3) Such low ratio is due to a shift prior 
to 1951 from wheat to an alternative crop 
or crops which have become unprofitable 
because of plant disease or sustained loss of 
markets; 

(4) There is no alternative income-pro- 
ducing crop. 

Apportionment from the reserve for this 
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new purpose would be based on relative need, 
and amounts apportioned to counties would 
be used to increase allotments of old wheat 
farms to make them comparable to those on 
similar farms in adjoining areas or counties. 
The average allotment to cropland ratio after 
such increase could not exceed that on old 
wheat farms in the adjoining areas and 
counties. 

It is contemplated that only a small acre- 
age, not exceeding 10,000 acres in any year, 
would be used to make the adjustments pro- 
vided by the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Mexico is 
recognized. 


WHO IS PROTECTING NASSER’S IN- 
TERESTS IN THE UNITED STATES? 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, a 
mystifying situation exists regarding 
trade between this country and Nasser’s 
Egypt. It affects American workers, 
farmers and business. It is my under- 
standing that Egypt is conducting a 
profitable trade with our country in ex- 
tra-long staple cotton and cotton textiles. 

For these products Nasser receives 
cold American cash, all at the expense 
of American wage earners of one kind 
or another. It is my belief, founded upon 
trade figures, that it is the actual policy 
of our State Department to allow the 
Nasser government access to our do- 
mestic markets with its cotton and 
textiles. 

The long record of virulent hostility 
and vituperation on the part of Nasser 
toward our country is too well known 
to require further documentation. There 
is not a Senator here whose indignation 
has not been aroused by Egypt’s epithets, 
mistreatment of American citizens and 
3 attitude toward American prop- 
erty. 

Nasser's severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions with us because of Israel's smash- 
ing defeat of his dictatorial ambitions 
was one of the most childish, gross and 
self-defeating international acts in re- 
cent memory. 

His abuse of American nationals 
trapped in Egypt when the war took place 
was appalling. Most recently, he has de- 
faulted on a $2 million installment on a 
$56.5 million loan. Yet somehow he has 
retained a powerful benefactor or bene- 
factors within our foreign policy estab- 
lishment. 

In the 4 months since the break in 
official relations between Egypt and the 
United States, we have allowed importa- 
tion of more than 12,000 bales of Egyp- 
tian extra-long staple cotton. This 
handed Nasser some $3 million in des- 
perately neded foreign exchange. None of 
this is disputed by our State Department. 

Further, responsible people in the ad- 
ministration have allowed shipment of 
millions of square yards of Egyptian cot- 
ton textiles into this country. Nor is this 
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a subject for disagreement on the part of 
the State Department. 

Detailed figures on these imports are 
as yet unavailable. But one can discern 
certain aspects of the transactions. 
Commerce Department records show 
that 1 million yards of Egyptian textiles 
entered the United States in July. This 
total mounted to 3.5 million yards in 
August. This is a gain of 350 percent in 
1 month, enriching Nasser’s bare coffers 
to the tune of another $300,000. Our De- 
partment of State has not argued this 
fact, either. 

Despite the breach between the two 
countries, our State Department late last 
month extended until January an ex- 
piring trade treaty under which Egypt 
can dump in our country up to 51 mil- 
lion square yards of cotton textiles an- 
nually. 

The Government of India, which 
strongly backs any of Nasser’s actions, 
no matter what they are, acted for Egypt 
in this backstage arrangement. 

If this was done, why was it not made 
public knowledge? Why were the Senate 
and House not informed as they have a 
right to be? Why was this done in secret? 
Why were the representatives of and 
the people themselves not informed of 
what was being done in their name with 
the government of Egypt? 

But there is still more to this, Mr. 
President. Several months ago, when 
Nasser had to buy wheat, he turned to, 
of all countries, France. There is a strong 
possibility that he paid the French with 
dollars earned from his undisturbed sales 
of extra-long-staple cotton and textiles 
in our Nation. The facts speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, these dealings have all 
been held in what I choose to call kind- 
ly—concealment. No hint has emanated 
from our State Department regarding 
UAR cotton shipments and extension of 
the textile agreement. Even Members of 
Congress with a direct interest in these 
matters have been kept in the dark. For 
one, I vehemently resent this. Our Nation 
is wholly self-sufficient in extra-long- 
staple cotton. It grows this type of cotton 
equal in quality to any in the world. This 
crop is grown in four States—my own 
home State of New Mexico, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, and Texas. Our Government has 
a stockpile of 232,000 bales of this cot- 
ton. Domestic consumption is approxi- 
mately 150,000 bales annually. 

Under this trade pact I have described, 
Nasser has been able to unload his cotton 
in our country at a few cents under the 
Government’s support price. 

Since 1959, he has exported more than 
$200 million of this cotton to the United 
States. Last year, Egyptian shipments 
exceeded 44,000 bales, and indications 
are that they will be about the same this 
. Already these imports exceed 30,000 

es. 

Mr. President, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the other body approved a bill 
to prohibit the importation of this cotton 
into our country by a vote of 22 to 2. 
The other body itself recently voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of this legislation. I 
am a cosponsor of a similar bill here in 
this body. 

I simply do not see why American fiber 
producers must be penalized to help a 
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dictator who openly despises and ob- 
structs America. Nor is he going to 
change. Are we to continue to aid a man 
who openly seeks to expand Russian in- 
fluence in that part of the world? The 
possible use of American money to buy 
French grain is but salt in the open 
wound. 

Extending the expired trade agreement 
with this avowed enemy passes beyond 
my poor comprehension. How could this 
have been done when there are no formal 
relations between the two countries? 
Without legal communications, how 
could the agreement have been formally 
extended? And again I ask, Why was the 
Senate not informed? 

The recent Middle East crisis should 
have taught us a valuable lesson. Al- 
though our diplomatic establishment 
seems to have ignored the lesson to be 
learned, I am sure Members of this body 
are aware of it. For defense reasons alone 
we should not rely upon a nation so un- 
stable and unfriendly as Egypt for supply 
of an important product. Especially when 
we can obtain it right here at home. 

Mr. President, I wish to see this body 
act on S. 1975 exactly as the other body 
did on its version of the measure. I wish 
to see an end to imports of extra-long 
staple Egyptian cotton. I wish to see the 
money we are spending on it go to Amer- 
ican fiber producers. 

These fiber producers have seen their 
share of our market for this product 
shrink steadily. Were they to receive a 
fairer share at Nasser’s expense, our bal- 
ance of payments would immediately 
improve. Our gold supply would gain. 
These are simple economic facts. 

Mr. President, there is legal ground for 
us to stand on in doing this. In specific 
cases, we have acted against countries 
that have shown hostility to us in overt 
or covert forms. Cuba is one such in- 
stance. There we acted on her imports 
under a specific provision of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as refiected in 
title 22 of the United States Code—sec- 
tion 2370 (2 U.S.C. 2370 (1964 ed.)). 

We have recently acted against Rho- 
desia under title 22, section 287C of the 
United States Code. By this act, we ex- 
cluded certain articles imported from 
Rhodesia. If we moved against that na- 
tion, why in the name of Heaven have we 
not acted against Nasser? 

Action has been taken in the past un- 
der the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917. This act has been used for a variety 
of purposes. F. D. R. used it to declare a 
bank holiday in 1933. We have used it to 
enforce trade restrictions against North 
Korea and Communist China. It is inter- 
esting to note that we do not have to be 
engaged in hostilities to implement these 
restrictions under this law. 

There is another provision of this act 
that has never been invoked. Under title 
19 of section 1338 of the United States 
Code, the President may impose addi- 
tional duties of up to 50 percent on im- 
ports of a nation placing any burden or 
disadvantage upon the commerce of this 
country. He may exclude their products 
if they do not desist from their negative 
actions. The citation here is 40 Stat. 411. 
It seems that our State Department, 
with their unique logic, has already con- 
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cluded that this cannot be made to apply 
in the case of Egypt. 

Title 19, section 181 has never been 
used either. Under it, the President can 
satisfy himself whether or not unjust 
discriminations are made by or under 
the authority of any foreign state 
against importation to or sale in such 
foreign states, of any product of the 
United States. In such a case he may 
direct that such products of such a for- 
eign state shall be excluded from im- 
portation into our country. In such a 
case, he shall make proclamation of this 
act. 

No international agreement is abso- 
lutely enforceable. We could break any 
agreement on imports as easily as Nasser 
arbitrarily broke his relations with us. 
Our Government can simply denounce 
the agreement. This is the right of po- 
litical power. 

As far as the textile agreement is con- 
cerned, we have a similar right, The De- 
partment of Commerce administers it, 
seeking agreement with other nations on 
how much of a given cotton textile will 
be admitted to the United States. If an 
agreement is unreachable, we have the 
right to set the quota unilaterally. As a 
sovereign state we have the right to cut 
off that quota by administrative action. 

Extra-long-staple cotton enters our 
country under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The Secretary of 
Agriculture determines the quota to pro- 
tect our domestic programs. 

It seems we have an autonomous right 
as a sovereign state to change any quota. 
The textile agreement is not a treaty, 
but simply an agreement. In a case of 
abnormal relations it would seem that 
we have the right and privilege to re- 
taliate in our national interest. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
wants to act on this bill to cut off Egyp- 
tian extra-long-staple cotton imports to 
our country. 

It is my feeling that the other body 

accurately reflected the mood of the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
pegple when it voted to cut off these im- 
ports. 
Nor is this a passing mood on the part 
of our people. I believe the American pub- 
lic is absolutely, utterly and permanently 
disgusted with Nasser and what he 
stands for. No amount of rationalizing 
can change this mood and the fact that 
it exists. 

If the State Department persists in 
opposing the expressed will of the Amer- 
ican people, then we here in the Senate 
have to take action. We must also in- 
form the public of what is being done in 
their name. 

I am astounded by the almost slavish 
desire on the part of certain elements in 
our Government to lick Nasser’s boots 
after he has been thoroughly trounced 
and shown up to be a papier mache Na- 
poleon of the Nile. 

I am disgusted to see us fawn upon 
him, when he so obviously hates us and 
shows it. What must he do to make us 
act? He loathes us all the more for our 
abject appeasement of his acts. 

Better an honest enemy than a false 
friend. I do not believe that one Ameri- 
can in 10,000 would give even a second 
thought, much less object, if this Cham- 
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ber acted to deprive him of his markets 
here. 

I believe the country at large would 
cheer our actions, especially those Ameri- 
can producers and workers who would 
gain directly from our action. 

His recent intransigent stand is all the 
more reason for us to act to bring him 
to his senses. 

Nor will I accept the argument sure to 
be advanced by Nasser’s apologists that 
we must not be “protectionist.” There is 
a difference between protectionism and 
proper retaliatory action against a sworn, 
obvious enemy of our country. 

I shall further do my utmost to see to 
it that this body acts before this session 
of Congress comes to an end. Let us act 
and give this man the back of our hand 
he has asked for for so long. 


REPRESENTATIVE HORACE R. KOR- 
NEGAY, OF THE SIXTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF NORTH CAR- 
OLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, while it is 
certainly understandable to those of us 
who know by personal experience that 
service in the Congress is more drudgery 
than glamour, I am nevertheless com- 
pelled to regret most deeply the decision 
of Representative HORACE R. KORNEGAY, 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
North Carolina, to retire from the House 
of Representatives at the end of his 
present term. 

Horace Kornecay has exhibited on all 
occasions during his service in the Con- 
gress his abiding conviction that a public 
office is a public trust. 

He has given to the performance of 
his official duties untiring industry, a 
strong and well-disciplined mind, un- 
swerving integrity, and a complete devo- 
tion to fundamental principles. As a con- 
sequence, he has reached informed, in- 
telligent, and sound conclusions in re- 
spect to the public issues confronting 
the Congress during his tenure in office. 
After reaching such informed, intelligent 
and sound conclusions in respect to the 
issues, he has had the courage to stand 
up and fight for them at all times. Of 
him, it can truly be said that he has 
never sold the truth to serve the political 
hour. 

For these reasons, I deeply regret that 
his wisdom and courage will not be 
available to the Congress after the ex- 
piration of his present term. He will 
carry with him, however, into his retire- 
ment the deep affection and profound 
admiration of those of us who have been 
privileged to know him best. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY OUT- 
LINES PROGRAM TO AID FARMERS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion convention in St. Paul, Minn., is one 
of the biggest annual agricultural events 
in the Midwest and also is one of the 
most important, for it is regularly ad- 
dressed by leading officials in the field of 
agriculture. 

More than 10,000 persons were present 
at the St. Paul Auditorium on November 
16 when Vice President Huserr HUM- 
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PHREY addressed the convention this 
year, outlining ways in which we can 
help farmers to attain parity of income 
with other citizens of the land. 

Briefly, the Vice President proposed to 
escalate the war against hunger and pay 
farmers fair prices for the food and fiber 
they produce for that war. He also pro- 
posed increased rural development ef- 
forts, protection and improvement of 
existing farm programs, and, finally, the 
establishment of farm bargaining power 
comparable with that of organized labor 
and industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Vice President’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF 
HUMPHREY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
MINN., NOVEMBER 16, 1967 


My friend, Bill Thatcher, members of the 
Farmers’ Union G.T.A., ladies and gentlemen, 
it has been my privilege to take part in the 
annual conventions of this great and re- 
spected American farm organization for the 
last 18 years—but I am especially pleased and 
relieved to be here this year. The farm belt 
polls being what they are, I was not sure my 
invitation was still 8 

I was beginning to feel like the industrial- 
ist who suddenly became ill and went to the 
hospital. He lay there for weeks. No visitors 
came. No messages were delivered. And then 
one day he got a card—from the labor union 
that represented his employees. 

The card read: The Central Executive 
Committee of Local 246 wishes you a speedy 
recovery . . . by a vote of 8 to 7. 

Well, I’m not here to poll your convention. 
When I do, I'll do it “outside the gate“ in the 
time-honored tradition of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

Nor am I here to ask for your support on 
the historic issues of our times—although 
that support has never been lacking. 

I am here today to talk about the problem 
of greatest personal concern to you and your 
organization—the future of the American 
farmer. 

American agriculture ranks among man- 
kind’s proudest achievements—and most 
Americans don’t know it. 

If you look at America from abroad, as I 
have recently, you see one thing above all 
others in your mind's eye—not only tall 
cities, not only broad highways, not just 
shiny appliances, not rockets, not labora- 
tories . . . but broad, fertile fields, pouring 
forth their production through modern 
American agriculture. 

You see farms which produce plenty in a 
world where most people do not have enough 
to eat. 

You see space-age agriculture in a world 
where many cultivators still rely on the 
wooden plow. 

You see an America that depends on agri- 
cultural exports for half of its favorable 
balance of trade. 

You know that America, because of its 
agriculture, can foster world peace and 
relieve human suffering by providing suste- 
nance to hundreds of millions of people 
around the world, while it exports the know- 
how that poorer nations need in order to 
better feed themselves. 

Then you return home. 
is different. 

You hear that the average American farm- 
er’s income still lags behind the American 
norm. 

You see Americans leaving our farms and 
rural areas at the rate of half-a-million or 
more a year—not because they want to live 
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in crowded and congested cities, but be- 
cause they think they have to, in order to 
find economic opportunities that will provide 
a future for themselves and their children. 

True, there has recently been some progress 
for the American farmer. 

The mammoth surpluses of the fifties, 
which glutted the market and threatened to 
scuttle support for any constructive farm 
program, have been eliminated. 

Gross farm income and net income per 
farm have risen to unprecedented heights. 
Net per farm income was 70 per cent higher 
in 1966 than in 1960 and total net income 
last year was second only to 1947. 

And we have today some basic tools—the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 and the 
Food for Freedom Act of 1966—that protect 
the farmer and enable us to meet our objec- 
tives at home and abroad, Those programs 
prevent the painful market fluctuations that 
have hurt so much this summer and fall 
from becoming an unmanageable cycle of 
boom and bust. 

But that is not enough for me; and I know 
it is not enough for you. 

The American farmer is still too often a 
second-class citizen amidst the abundance 
he has helped create. He is first-class in out- 
put, too often second-class in income; first- 
class in service to the nation and the world, 
too often second-class in the benefits modern 
America provides for its citizens. 

The American farmer deserves equity. 

May I suggest at least four ways in which 
we can help assure the American farmer first- 
class citizenship in every area of life? They 
add up to an Honest Deal for Rural America. 

First, we must continue to escalate the 
War on Hunger. 

Food is a powerful instrument for con- 
structive foreign policy in this hungry 
world—and it is an instrument that is almost 
exclusively American. 

Moreover, we no longer have to depend 
only on what is left over in the historic 
struggle to feed this world’s exploding popu- 
lation. The Food for Freedom Act gives us 
a virtually open-ended authority to assist na- 
tions that are willing to help themselves. 

We are now sending American food to more 
than a hundred nations under Food for Free- 
dom. I am happy to say that food shipments 
to Indonesia, a brave and growing nation 
which I have just visited, will now receive a 
new, higher priority. 

But the opportunities and the challenge 
of the War on Hunger are going to grow 
steadily in the foreseeable future, and this 
nation must be ready. 

We are ready to make full use of our 
abundance and we must be ready to pay the 
American farmers—the soldiers of the soil 
Bill Thatcher refers to—a fair price for their 
contribution to world peace and stability. 

This country has an effective Food for 
Freedom program and it can afford a bigger 
one in the future. 

Food for Freedom is good politics. “A 
hungry people listens not to reason, nor cares 
for justice, nor is bent by prayers” says an 
ancient text. 

There can be no peace, no stability, nor 
safety in this nuclear age until the ancient 
enemy of hunger has been banished from 
the earth. 

Food for Freedom is good economics. It 
means substantially more income for the 
American farmer. It means that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers will stop paying to keep valu- 
able agricultural resources idle. It can mean 
prosperous nations abroad that will be an 
expanding market for American food and 
factory production in the future. 

And Food for Freedom is good morals. 
When a child staryes because the world’s 
elders cannot figure out how to feed him, 
each of us bears the burden of guilt. 

Here is point two in my Honest Deal for 
Rural America: 
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It is true—and as a small town boy I hate 
to say it—that rural America is still behind. 

More than twice as many farm families 
as city families live below the poverty level. 

Less than half of our farm families have 
a decent house, a good car, hot and cold 
running water, and a telephone; in the city, 
three out of four have these advantages. 

These deficiencies are especially important 
to rural youngsters who are about to choose 
a career and a place to live. 

For every 175 rural youngsters who reach 
working age, there are fewer than 100 jobs. 

About 200 thousand of the young Ameri- 
cans living in rural areas today will leave 
and go into the city this year. 

Their departure will make rural America 
a poorer place. Their leaving will not only 
separate them from their families but weaken 
our rural communities—weaken them cul- 
turally as well as economically. 

And for what? .. What is waiting for 
them? Some will find fame and fortune. Many 
more of them will find themselves confined 
to slums . . . doomed to low-paying jobs... 
isolated, lonesome and hopeless, 

America is caught in the Urbanization 
Trap in the last third of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Seventy per cent of us already live on one 
per cent of the land. 

We are going to have another 100 million 
Americans by the end of this century, and 
all of them will live in the cities if present 
trends continue, 

Our cities are starved for space, fresh air, 
recreation; our rural areas are starved for 
jobs and opportunity. 

This society is rich enough and creative 
enough to achieve a balance of growth and 
opportunity between rural and urban areas. 

In the 1930’s, modernization meant rural 
electrification and movie theatres in every 
town. 

In the 1940’s it meant many well-paved 
roads. 

Now, it means airports capable of handling 
short-hop jets, community colleges, modern 
hospitals and good doctors. The very best in 
elementary and secondary education. It 
means golf courses and ballparks. It means 
drama groups and art classes in addition to 
church socials. 

And it means economic viability—new 
investment, new job opportunities, a growing 
tax base. It means modern America in your 
town—your country. 

That kind of modernization is occurring 
in many parts of rural America today. 

Where it happens, it is the result of ag- 
gressive local initiative, cooperation from 
private industries, and better use of federal 
programs that are already available. 

It happens because rural people and city 
people alike are discovering that the good 
life can be found in the countryside. 

I saw a poll taken right here in Minnesota 
just the other day. Eighty-eight per cent of 
those questioned favored special measures to 
encourage farm families to stay on the farm. 
Eighty-four per cent supported programs to 
encourage industry to move out to the small 
towns. 

A majority said they would prefer to live 
on a farm rather than in the city. 

I say, let’s all do our part to give them 
a choice! 

But the countryside cannot grow without 
prosperous farms. 

So point three is this: Protect and improve 
our existing commodity program. It is the 
best we have ever had. 

As we gain experience in the sophisticated 
supply-management techniques required by 
elimination of surpluses, the program will 
prove its value over and over again, 

Government payments are already pro- 
viding the thin margin between profit and 
loss for many producers. 

This year the program is paying the pro- 
ducer an additional 48 cents a bushel on 
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‘wheat, 12 cents a bushel on corn, and 15 
cents for each pound of cotton. 

Until we develop a weather-proof acreage 
allotment system we are going to experience 
crops that exceed our expectations and we 
are going to need protection. I think we 
have it. 

It is true that prices are down this year. 
After steady progress since 1960, we are in 
a “lag” year, largely because of phenomenal 
growing weather that brought unprecedented 
harvests in almost every nation. Here in the 
United States grain harvests were 94 percent 
higher this year than the average for the past 
five years. 

I know that some interpret this as proof of 
a fatal flaw in the system. 

Let me only say this to you: Progress is sel- 
dom smooth. It usually comes in a series of 
forward thrusts followed by temporary 
lapses. Today, while the farmer is being 
short-changed, he still has something to 
protect. 

And protect he must. For the programs 
that have given us progress in the past and 
promise more in the future are under attack. 
No fewer than 21 bills have been introduced 
in Congress which would, for all practical 
purposes, terminate existing farm programs. 

Don’t think those calls for retreat will be 
stilled by the time this program we all fought 
so hard for back in 1965 runs out in 1969. 

We got a taste of what can happen two 
weeks ago when legislation to establish a 
strategic grain reserve was killed in sub- 
committee. 

That bill would have let us withdraw over- 
abundant grain stocks from the commercial 
market when prices were low. It would have 
protected the consumer in times of scarcity. 
It would have helped the producer by sub- 
stantially increasing wheat, corn and soy- 
bean prices. 

I can tell you that it was not killed by 
people who had the farmers’ interest at 
hi 

This country needs reserves of key agri- 
cultural commodities. It needs a program 
that will keep those reserves at common- 
sense, clearly defined levels . . that specifies 
how and when they can be released so that 
they do not interfere with the normal mar- 
ket. 

It needs a program that will depend on pri- 
vate sector inventories for normal business 
operations, but at the same time protect both 
consumer and producer. 

The harsh truth is, my friends, that there 
are people in this country today who want 
the kind of totally unrestrained production 
that could destroy the farm economy. The 
experts tell us that without our present pro- 
grams, prices would fall by a third. 

I don’t have to spell out the likely con- 
sequence—not only for individual farm 
families, but for the prospects of rural 
America and for America’s agricultural lead- 
ership in the world. 

It would be tempting to say that extension 
and better management of our existing pro- 
grams will solve all the farmer’s problems. 
But it won't. 

That brings me to point four —bargaining 
power. 

Even the general public understands that 
farmers are not now in a position to decide 
the prices they get for their products. 

Look at the language of commerce: We 
say the hardware store charges 39 cents for a 
pound of nails, General Motors charges 3 
thousand dollars for a car. 

But the farmer, who also produces and 
sells things, gets five dollars and sixty-one 
cents, blend, for his milk, or gets 29 dollars 
for his fat cattle. 

The farmer deserves the right to charge 
for his products instead of getting what the 
buyer decides he should have. 

Moreover, most economic power in Amer- 
ica is organized. Labor is organized, business 
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is organized, and farmers pay more because 
industry’s bargaining power is o 

Industrial workers deserve the gains that 
they have won with concentrated economic 
power—but the farmer deserves parallel 
gains. He deserves more. He deserves to 
catch up. 

The farmer is tired of being whipsawed by 
the organized elements in the rest of the 
economy. 

The plain facts are that farmers need bar- 
gaining power. They have the desire—and 
they should have the right—to get firm con- 
trol of their own economic destiny. 

Competition is a great American tradi- 
tion—but so is equity. If American farmers 
are going to get equity, they are going to 
have to bargain. 

President Johnson, Secretary Freeman and 
I are going to do our best to see that you 
have the right to bargain. President John- 
son has asked Bill Thatcher to come to 
Washington to discuss his bargaining pro- 
posals with him in detail, including a Na- 
tional Agricultural Relations Act. 

It will not be easy for thousands of in- 
dependent producers to bargain effectively, 
but organized labor had its own catalogue of 
so-called impossibilities, most of which have 
been realized. 

And you will have one important asset 
working for you—the experience and ac- 
complishments of the great American co- 
operative movement. The Farmers’ Union, 
G.T.A., the Central Exchange, and the other 
farm cooperatives of this country have long 
been a powerful force for economic justice 
in America—justice for the farmer, justice 
for the country. 

Your achievements have been an example 
to cooperative movements in the developing 
countries of Asia and Latin America which 
are now bringing political freedom and eco- 
nomic justice to millions for the first time. 

I am confident that successful bargaining 
will be your next great victory. 

Today I have given you the plain facts as 
I see them. 

Our debt to the American farmer is great 
and it has not been repaid. 

Our p: in recent years has been sub- 
stantial—but much remains to be done. 

Our government and its programs now 
provide the farmer with an essential margin 
of protection—although it does not guaran- 
tee him prosperity. 

The farmer is entitled to the bargaining 
power enjoyed by others in our economy no 
more and no less. 

The problems of our cities and those of 
rural America are in reality a single national 
problem that demands the attention of us 
all. 

Food power used in the War on Hunger is 
America’s special weapon in the quest for 


peace. 

Let’s raise the banner here and now: An 
honest deal for rural America. 

Let's close the Prosperity Gap once and 
for all. 

Let this be one America, under God, with 
liberty, justice, and a fair share for all. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote, Those who labor 
in the earth are chosen people of God, if 
ever He had a chosen people.” 

If ever there were a chosen farmer, it is 
the American farmer. May this nation honor 
him accordingly. 


NEW YORK TIMES SUGGESTIONS 
FOR DEFENSE OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a wise, moderate, and effec- 
tive proposal for meeting the challenge to 
the dollar that develops from the British 
devaluation. The proposal appears in an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, November 26, 1967. The 
Times suggests: 
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Moderate curbs on credit and on nonessen- 
tial, non-poverty Government spending 
(and) direct and effective action to replace 
the present hodgepodge of makeshifts that 
are intended to defend the dollar. 


The Times also suggests mandatory 
controls over corporate investment and 
bank loans abroad as well as increased 
incentives to repatriate foreign profits 
and possibly a tax on tourism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue DEFENSE OF THE DOLLAR 


The gold rush that has developed since 
sterling’s devaluation represents a dangerous 
new challenge to the dollar and to the exist- 
ing monetary system that is based on coop- 
eration between the United States and other 
industrial powers. 

Heightened demand for gold was to be ex- 
pected in the wake of devaluation in Britain. 
But it has assumed feverish proportions with 
the news that France was unwilling to come 
to sterling’s rescue and had opted out of the 
gold pool that was designed to share the costs 
of moderating speculative fever. Now that 
the pound has fallen, the speculators are 
declaring that the dollar is next. 

However, the fall of the pound and the 
weakness of the dollar cannot be blamed en- 
tirely on French skepticism or on the actions 
of the gnomes of Zurich, or on weaknesses 
in international cooperation, although all 
these factors have played an important part. 
It is Washington and London that have the 
chief responsibility for maintaining confi- 
dence in the two key currencies by seeing 
to it that there are not excessive amounts 
of dollars and pounds in the hands of for- 
eigners. 

The British failed to take this funda- 
mental precaution. They had bought more 
abroad than they sold abroad, continuing to 
live beyond their means through the strat- 
agem in international borrowings. Their 
creditors bailed out the British over and 
over again. That was the most that interna- 
tional cooperation could do, It could not— 
and cannot—effect a cure. 

The United States has also allowed too 
many dollars to flow abroad. Unlike Britain, 
this country has been able to compete effec- 
tively in trade. But it has a staggering deficit 
in its tourist account, in foreign plant in- 
vestment and in spending for the war in 
Vietnam. There is a good deal of truth in the 
French view that Europe is underwriting 
American industry’s invasion of Europe and 
the United States war in Vietnam by helping 
to finance the chronic deficit in the nation’s 
balance of payments. 

Washington can no longer go on applying 
inadequate tourniquets to its hemorrhages of 
dollars. It was justifiable to move slowly and 
moderately when the nation had ample re- 
serves of gold and when foreign confidence 
in the dollar was strong. But there is a limit 
to the resources of even the richest and most 
powerful economy. 

The Administration can overcome com- 
placency and uncertainty with a comprehen- 
sive and coherent program to regain control 
over the domestic economy and to put an 
end to the drains on the dollar. To meet the 
first objective, moderate curbs on credit and 
on nonessential, non-poverty Government 
spending are required. To meet the second, 
what is needed is direct and effective action 
to replace the present hodgepodge of make- 
shifts that are intended to defend the dollar. 
Mandatory controls over corporate invest- 
ment and bank loans abroad are called for, 
as well as increased incentives to repatriate 
foreign profits and possibly a tax on tourism. 

Such a course will make plain that the 
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Administration is determined to fulfill its re- 
peated pledges, It may involve some drying 
up of international liquidity, which the de- 
valuation of sterling has already reduced by 
the stroke of a pen. But if the world is to 
avoid the kind of fiscal chaos that prevailed 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930s, the 
United States must put its accounts in order 
while it still has time. 


OIL SHALE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Frederick, Colo., Farmer and Miner for 
Thursday, November 16, 1967, contained 
an article announcing the formation of 
an oil shale watchdog committee to 
give the public greater information about 
this great national resource. The co- 
chairmen are ex-Senator Paul Douglas, 
whose concern about our oil shale was 
demonstrated by the introduction of leg- 
islation to preserve it for the American 
people; and Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
a member of Secretary Udall’s Oil Shale 
Advisory Board. Under the leadership of 
these eminent men and a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens of Colorado the new 
organization will attempt to achieve the 
objectives outlined below. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om SHALE WATCHDOG COMMITTEE FORMING 


The formation of an oil shale watchdog 
and study committee, to be known as the 
Public Resources Association, was announced 
this week to study the economic and politi- 
cal aspects of the vast multi-trillion-dollar 
public domain oil shale reserves located in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 

Former Illinois Senator Paul Douglas and 
Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard 
University, a member of Secretary of Inte- 
rior Stewart Udall’s Oil Shale Advisory Board, 
will head the new organization as honorary 
co-chairmen, both men announced today in 
a prepared statement. 

All of the information developed by the 
association will become public information, 
they stressed. 

In a prepared list of objectives to result 
from its study, the association included the 
extent and value of oil shale reserves which 
are publicly owned; how Federal agencies 
determine the future of the reserves; atten- 
tion to mistakes of the past and how recur- 
rences can be avoided; protection of the pub- 
lic interest; and the orderly planning for 
needs of the U.S, for oil from all sources. 

In a letter made public today to the PRA, 
Dr. Galbraith said that he much applauded 
the initiative of the distinguished and pub- 
lic-spirited group of citizens on the com- 
mittee. “From my services on the Oil Shale 
Advisory Board I can testify that the people 
who would like to alienate these resources for 
private purposes are both numerous and 
well supplied with funds. We must all join 
to see that the public, as opposed to the 
selfish and speculative interest is protected.” 

Sen. Douglas emphasized that now is the 
time to make plans to preserve and develop 
the oil shale lands of the U.S. in the best 
interest of everyone. 

“Every man, woman and child of our coun- 
try owns a share of the vast resources of re- 
coverable oil, and the value to each in terms 
of total sales value is at least 625,000,“ Doug- 
las said, 

“Millions of acres of public lands con- 
tain deposits of oil shale, and many millions 
of these acres have been claimed by private 
parties under placer mining procedures, and 
their titles are thus necessarily clouded and 
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the public may lose them unless their rights 
are adequately defended. The issue is one 
of the most important in the nation,” 
Douglas continued. “The Public Resources 
Association has been incorported as a non- 
profit organization to thoroughly study pub- 
lic domain oil shale lands in respect to their 
development or disposition, and make this 
information available to everybody,” the 
former Illinois Democrat who introduced a 
bill in the 89th Congress to pay off the Na- 
tional debt from oil shale royalties, said. 
The basic Colorado organization, which 
filed incorporation papers last Sept. 15, has 
elected as its president Colorado University 
Regent and Denver attorney Daniel F. Lynch. 
The success of the organization will be 
determined by the amount of funds raised 
for the comprehensive and detailed study, its 
members said. The organization is now in 
the process of raising $115,000, which it said 
would be needed for the first year’s research. 
The board of directors of the new orga- 
nization includes besides Lynch, James P. 
Johnson, a Fort Collins, Colo. attorney; Dr. 
Cinrad McBride, a professor of political 
science at Colo. University; Thomas Croak, 
a Denver attorney; Fred M. Betz, Sr., a CU 
Regent, and publisher of the Lamar, Colo., 
Daily News; Dr. Morris Garnsey, a OCU 
economics professor and mineral resource 
authority; the Rey. John Graham, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Denver; and 
Dr. Byron Johnson, an economics professor 
at CU, and a former members of Congress. 
In the prepared statement, Sen. Douglas 
strongly urged public support o° the asso- 
ciation. “This (oil shale) is the most sub- 
merged issue in American domestic politics, 
involving the greatest scandal in the history 
of our Republic.” 


DE GAULLE TAKES AIM AT THE 
DOLLAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again France has worked behind the 
scenes to bring on a crisis in the interna- 
tional monetary system. An article pub- 
lished in the London Economist of No- 
vember 25, 1967, outlines the French ac- 
tivities leading to the devaluation of the 
British pound. 

Although the French Government ve- 
hemently denies that it is now attempt- 
ing to cause a run on the dollar, all of its 
actions indicate that this is exactly what 
France is attempting to bring about. The 
more France denies it is attempting to 
force a devaluation of the dollar, the 
more encouragement it gives to interna- 
tional speculators who would hope to 
profit from a devaluation of the dollar. 

Fortunately, our gold reserves are 
more than adequate to withstand any 
French onslaught. France has less than 
$500 million in U.S. dollars, whereas U.S. 
gold reserves are nearly $13 billion. Thus, 
the United States is more than equipped 
to defend the dollar and to maintain the 
historic price of gold at $35 an ounce. 

If France persists in its efforts to un- 
dermine the stability of the dollar, I 
suggest that the U.S. Government force- 
fully press its claims against France for 
war debts which were never repaid. At 
the present time, France owes the United 
States approximately $6 billion in unpaid 
World War I loans. Of this amount, prin- 
cipal matured and due accounts for ap- 
proximately $2 billion and interest due 
accounts for approximately $2.5 billion. 
If France seriously questions the ability 
of the United States to discharge its in- 
ternational obligations, I suggest that 
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the unpaid debts of France be called to 
the attention of Mr. de Gaulle. 

Mr. President, I also suggest the ad- 
ministration once again review the ad- 
visability of maintaining in Western 
Europe six infantry divisions whose pri- 
mary mission is to defend France and 
other European countries against a Com- 
munist attack. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANCE: REJOICING IN THE RUINS 


The official French version of the past fort- 
night’s events is distinctly different from 
London’s. The government here is making 
only the most perfunctory attempt to con- 
ceal its glee, and it intends to exploit de- 
valuation to the full, in line with known 
Gaullist monetary and foreign policy. Ofi- 
cials here therefore take the view that de- 
valuation is not the end of a downhill road 
for Britain’s balance of payments, but the 
beginning of an acute crisis in the interna- 
tional monetary system, of which the pound 
is doubtless the weakest pillar but in which 
the other pillar—the dollar—is now in for a 
rough time. 

It may seem surprising that the French 
government should hold this view after the 
agreement at Rio this autumn to create a 
new international money. The French, how- 
ever, believe they scored a decisive point 
over the Americans in the liquidity nego- 
tiations when they prevented any decision 
being taken on the implementation of the 
famous contingency plan once the new 
scheme has been ratified. The feeling in Paris 
(or perhaps one should say, the hope) is that 
this uncertainty could now be fatal for the 
gold exchange standard, 

This view determined France’s behaviour 
in the weeks before the devaluation. Ac- 
cording to official sources here, the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England went to Basle 
on November 12th to ask, not for the $250 
million which he got that day through the 
BIS, but for at least $1,000 million. This sum 
was refused to him, and even the $250 mil- 
lion had a gold guarantee and was not lent 
directly by the central banks themselves. 

All during the following week Britain 
tried to get the $1,000 million it had asked 
for at Basle. But the central banks hesitated 
because according to official sources in Paris, 
the loan previously granted at Basle in May 
1966 was given on condition that Britain 
keeps an equal amount of its credit with the 
IMF intact. As everyone knew Britain was 
likely to re-draw from the Fund after re- 
payment on December 2nd, everyone won- 
dered what would become of the guarantee 
which was supposed to cover between $800 
million and $1,000 million of credit which 
was already outstanding. 

Just before the weekend, it is said here, 
the Bank of England asked M. Schweitzer, 
the managing director of the IMF, if the 
Fund could lend Britain, in addition to the 
$1.4 billion already requested, a further $600 
million in accordance with an emergency 
procedure foreseen in the articles of the 
Fund but which has never yet been used. It 
is said that M. Schweitzer refused point 
blank—an attitude which was appreciated 
in Paris, but which was not enough to wipe 
out the resentment which the French gov- 
ernment feels against him. Immediately, the 
Bank of England raised its request to the 
central banks to $1,600 million instead of 
the $1,000 million for which it originally 
asked. But by Saturday only the Bundesbank 
had agreed to grant an unconditional loan. 

The Bank of France had let it be known 
during the week that if it was asked to par- 
ticipate in a loan operation it would require, 
as a guarantee, that a corresponding part of 
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Britain's drawing rights in the IMF should 
be frozen. Knowing this, the Bank of Eng- 
land did not approach the Bank of France, 
which was presumably what the French 
wanted: as with Britain’s application to join 
the common market, they wanted to oppose 
without having to say no. 

Since, according to sources in Paris, the 
Bank of England has had to spend at least 
$3,000 million supporting the pound in the 
foreign exchange market since June, the fact 
that it was unable in a few days to borrow 
$3,000 million to fund its short-term obliga- 
tions made the position untenable. By 
Thursday, November 16th, if not sooner, the 
French authorities were more or less sure 
that the Bank of England would resign 
itself to devaluation: the alternative was 
much too expensive to contemplate. 

Even those French officials who are most 
sympathetic to Britain (and there are a 
few) now think that the devaluation has not 
much chance of success, because— 

1. they doubt if the British, after more 
than two years of austerity, are ready to put 
up with a new dose of deflation without 
striking for higher wages; and 

2. they doubt even more whether the 
Bank of England will be able to maintain 
Bank rate at 8 per cent for more than a few 
weeks, or perhaps two or three months at the 
outside. Without this rate of interest, they 
ask, is it not likely that holders of sterling 
will try to convert it into other currencies, 
or even in some cases into gold? Already in 
the last few weeks the sterling balances have 
probably been run down heavily. It would be 
astonishing if the money were to return to 
London. Indeed, in two or three months a 
new outflow could begin. 

It looks as if the French government may 
have laid plans some time ago to profit from 
the pound’s embarrassment. The Middle East 
crisis gave it its first opening. Since there was 
no firm agreement in the Group of Ten actu- 
ally to create new liquidity, and since the 
Arabs were likely to pull capital out of 
London, gold seemed bound to be in demand 
as the one sure value—to use President de 
Gaulle’s words of two years ago—and as the 
refuge of nervous speculators. It appears it 
Was only a few days before the Israeli attack 
that France decided to exercise its right of 
opting out of the gold pool: it told its part- 
ners that it would not share in any further 
extensions of the pool’s endowment. Accord- 
ing to sources in Paris, the pool has had to 
ask since then for 14 separate $50 million in- 
jections of gold so as to meet its commit- 
ments. It appears from this that the demand 
for gold rose sharply on the day the Middle 
East crisis broke out, and has been strong 
ever since. (But the French figures are hotly 
disputed by other central bankers—see page 
867.) 

Needless to say, these facts only strength- 
ened the determination of the French gov- 
ernment to fight the British application to 
join the common market. The calculation in 
Paris seems to be that Europe would lose the 
whole benefit of its strong financial position 
(common market gold reserves total $15,000 
million) if Britain succeeded in opening ne- 
gotiations, since the outcome might well be 
that the common market would have to take 
up the burden of the sterling balances in 
one way or another. It would be too much to 
suggest that the French government is op- 
posed for all time to the idea of a European 
backing for the sterling balances. But the 
authorities appear to believe that the longer 
they delay, the more power the Six will have 
to impose their conditions on Britain, and 
that eventually they will be able to make 
agreements directly with the holders of 
sterling balances, by-passing the Bank of 
England. 

Meanwhile the French government is 
watching closely the effects of the devalua- 
tion on the French balance of payments and 
on particular industries. The government 
did not hesitate a few days ago to ask the 
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European Commission once again for per- 
mission to put quotas on imports of domestic 
appliances from Italy. This decision shows 
that the government is not prepared to sacri- 
fice any important sector of industry to for- 
eign competition in the present circum- 
stances, when the economy is still sluggish 
and there are 400,000 unemployed. And there 
is no reason to think that France would treat 
British exports better than Italian. 

Mr. Michel Debré, the finance minister, 
presided over a meeting of the common mar- 
ket finance ministers in Paris on the evening 
of Sunday, November 19th. Officials here at- 
tach great importance to a paragraph of the 
communique published after the meeting 
which speaks of the need to keep a close eye 
on the development of the economic situa- 
tion. This, as it is seen in Paris, means that 
France will, if necessary, call on its partners 
to take measures to prevent any excessively 
strong foreign competition from making 
things worse in the community. And M. 
Debré told the council of ministers on 
Wednesday this week that he saw little im- 
mediate prospects of faster expansion. 

France therefore intends to raise the prob- 
lem of Britain’s export rebate when the 
Group of Ten meets on Monday to discuss 
Britain's new drawing from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The French will main- 
tain that these rebates must be abolished 
immediately and not next April, as Mr. Wil- 
son proposes, France will also probably insist 
that the IMF should finance $400 million of 
Britain’s new drawing by selling gold. The 
Fund's gold reserves are deposited with the 
United States Treasury against gold certifi- 
cates, a procedure which has always been 
criticised in Paris. Another point now being 
considered in Paris is whether France should 
demand immediate repayment of the $40 mil- 
lion which it lent Britain through the BIS 
12 days ago as soon as Britain has made its 
new drawing on the Fund. All in all, Paris is 
showing no reluctance to fish in troubled 
waters. 


NO REAL ALTERNATIVE TO PRESENT 
US. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Star- 
Tribune, of Casper, Wyo., has observed 
editorially that no real alternative is of- 
fered in Vietnam. Its lead editorial on 
November 15, 1967, states: 

To pull out of Vietnam would be to adopt 
an isolationist policy which would be con- 
trary to American history in this century. 
To retire to Australia or even farther perim- 
eters, would be an invitation to China or its 
satellite governments to swallow those coun- 
tries which depend on U.S. support. 


These are simple facts, the editor 
wrote, and cannot be ignored. The only 
tenable suggestions to come from the 
critics of present policy are variations 
which they believe may offer some hope. 
In short, they are not true alternatives, 
says the Star-Tribune, adding that some 
credit must be given those who propose 
abandoning the battle because “they at 
least have a definite, solid idea.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the Star- 
Tribune editorial, entitled No Real Al- 
ternative,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No REAL ALTERNATIVE 

Discussion of the war in Vietnam becomes 
an exercise in redundancy. 

This is unfortunate because of the impli- 
cations of American policy and the debate on 
the domestic front. One need not be an ad- 
vocate of Lyndon B. Johnson—we could have 
preferred other men—to recognize that he 
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is following a course which is as logical as 
the alternatives which have been suggested. 

We shall disagree with the President on 
those issues where we find his policies and 
views open to challenge. We shall, in the 
meantime, assume that he is doing a fair 
job in a very difficult military situation. 

There is only one real choice—either press 
forward with the war or pull out of Vietnam. 
Some credit must be given to the pacifists, 
because they at least have a definite, solid 
idea. While we do not care to buy it, we find 
it as palatable as many in-between sugges- 
tions regarding strategy and tactics. 

There is a great deal of debate at the mo- 
ment on whether the United States should 
discontinue bombings in North Vietnam. 
That becomes a humanitarian as well as & 
military question, but war is not very hu- 
manitarian, and the issue is a kind of Hob- 
son’s choice. 

The weakness of the opposition to U.S. 
policy lies in the fact that none of the spokes- 
men have come forward with specific courses 
of action for which they can offer any kind 
of guarantee. The best they can do is sug- 
gest variations which may offer some hope. 

This was particularly evident last Sunday 
when Lt. General James M. Gavin answered 
questions on a Meet the Press panel. General 
Gavin has received public attention because 
of his enclave theory and later because of 
his statement that, although a Democrat, he 
could no longer support President Johnson. 
He is talked of, perhaps not too seriously, as 
a Republican presidential candidate. He dis- 
avows any such ambitions. 

General Gavin made a trip to Vietnam. He 
appears to believe we are doing reasonably 
well under the circumstances but that it may 
take many years, perhaps five or ten, to get 
the situation in order. He talks much of the 
hopeful benefits of a bombing pause, but in 
the same breath he voices doubt that Ho Chi 
Minh will be willing to talk peace until after 
the 1968 elections. This is the general tenor 
of most of the statements which question 
the war strategy—that some other course 
might be “hopeful.” 

There is no need here to argue for or 
against, a cessation in the bombing. There 
is reason to question, however whether we 
have not known all along, at least in a gen- 
eral way, what we are fighting for in South- 
east Asia. The domino theory is not newly 
introduced to the international scene. 

American participation in Far East affairs 
is not new. Including Vietnam, this country 
has fought five wars in that part of the globe 
in less than 70 years. Starting with the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, these have 
cost more than 158,000 American lives. 

To pull out of Vietnam would be to adopt 
an isolationist policy which would be con- 
trary to American history in this century. To 
retire to Australia or even farther perimeters, 
would be an invitation to China or its satel- 
lite governments to swallow those countries 
which depend on U.S. support. 

Although it has seemed fairly evident, the 
Administration may have been remiss in not 
making this clear. Sen. Gale McGee, who has 
long supported the war effort despite some 
differences with his Democratic colleagues, 
quotes in a recent newsletter a statement by 
President Marcos of the Philippines to the 
effect that, “If America is tired of war and 
pulls out, every country in Southeast Asia 
would have to give in to China.” 

This is the fateful decision that America 
must face today. We may find the stakes 
higher than we bargained for, but we can- 
not much longer ignore the simple facts. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: A 
MONUMENT TO WOODROW WIL- 
SON 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the rise in the Federal Reserve 
rate comes, by chance, on the heels of a 
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ceremony last Friday honoring the birth 
of the Federal Reserve Act. The cere- 
mony, which took place at the Woodrow 
Wilson Birthplace Foundation in Staun- 
ton, Va., was the occasion of a speech by 
former Senator A. Willis Robertson, on 
the merits of both the Federal Reserve 
System and its founder, President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. Wilson 
proposed a cautious study of the Nation’s 
economic system and promised “step by 
step we shall make it what it should be.” 
This promise was later realized, becom- 
ing a revolutionary concept in economic 
planning: a concept which to this date 
has required no basic modification. 

The Federal Reserve System has since 
developed into one of the great strengths 
of our Nation’s economic organization. 
President Wilson’s dedicated commit- 
ment to a goal of fiscal and monetary 
security is one which will long be held as 
a plus in the historical scrutiny of his 
administration. 

I, for one, have long had a profound 
admiration for Mr. Wilson, not only as 
a dynamic President and Governor, but 
also as a brilliant educator. New Jersey 
will always boast its pride in his achieve- 
ments. 

I believe Senator Robertson’s remarks 
at Staunton pay great tribute to both 
President Wilson and the Federal Re- 
serve Act; therefore, I ask ous 
consent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


(Remarks by Former U.S. Senator A. Willis 
Robertson at Woodrow Wilson Birthplace 
Foundation, Staunton, Va., November 
17, 1967) 


In accepting on behalf of the Foundation 
a painting which depicts the signing of the 
Federal Reserve Act, I wish to express to 
the heirs of Senator Glass our deep apprecia- 
tion of their generosity. This painting fea- 
tures two of the greatest statesmen I have 
ever known—President Woodrow Wilson and 
Senator Carter Glass. 

In college I studied Wilson’s book on State 
Government and my first entry into politics 
was as a Wilson delegate to our State Demo- 
cratic Convention in Norfolk in 1912. A letter 
which I prize more highly than any I have 
ever received contained only this one line: 
“When I retire from the Senate I hope that 
you will succeed me.” It was signed Carter 
Glass. 

In the main entrance to the Federal Re- 
serve Building there are inscribed, below the 
handsome bronze plaque of Woodrow Wilson, 
these words from his first inaugural address, 
the delivery of which I was privileged to 
hear: 

“We shall deal with our economic system 
as it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to 
write upon. And step by step we shall make 
it what it should be.” 

The keystone of the arch of an economic 
system that would be controlled by govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people, and not the private bankers of 
Wall Street, was the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It was proposed by a President whose 
scholarship and devotion to the people 
equaled that of Thomas Jefferson and it was 
sponsored in the House by a member destined 
to become one of Virginia’s all-time great 
Senators, The Congress of the United States, 
with the whole hearted endorsement of 
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Woodrow Wilson, created a unique organiza- 
tion in which there was participation by the 
government, by the banking system, and by 
the public—the Federal Reserve System. The 
Congress delegated to this system the power 
to Manage our money—the power to carry 
out our monetary policy—and gave the sys- 
tem a large degree of independence—inde- 
pendence from the Executive Branch and 
from the Congress, and from financial inter- 
ests—to free it from short-run business and 
political pressures, 

The progress of our economy over the 
years attests to the fact that the Federal 
Reserve has served the country well. Dur- 
ing the last 54 years our gross national prod- 
uct has expanded 20-fold, from $40 billion in 
1913 to $790 billion today, and our money 
supply has expanded from $11 billion in 1913 
to $180 billion today. We have gone through 
two world wars and a world-wide depression, 
and our economy and our dollar have over 
this time become the strongest in the world. 

The genius of the framers of the Federal 
Reserve System is evidenced by the fact that 
the system was so soundly conceived that it 
has needed no basic change since its crea- 
tion. What it has needed most in the past, 
and what it will need most in the future, is 
defense of its independence. 

Based upon 34 years of service in Congress, 
in which I devoted much study to the fiscal 
and monetary affairs of our government, I 
am convinced that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will be a monument to Wilson and to 
Glass which will “teach men to remember 
not where they died but where they lived.” 
May generations yet unborn visit Wilson’s 
birthplace and draw added insight and in- 
spiration from this picture of the birth of 
our Central Banking System. 


NEEDED: A SPOKESMAN FOR 
MANKIND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
intriguing and constructive suggestion 
with great potential was recently made 
by a vice president of the Center for the 
study of democratic institutions, Frank 
K. Kelly, in a guest editorial published 
in the November 18 edition of the Sat- 
urday Review. 

Mr. Kelly proposed in the editorial that 
the United Nations take upon itself the 
obligation to give humanity a full report 
each year on the state of mankind. He 
suggested that the Secretary General be 
designated to deliver such a report an- 
nually to the U.N. General Assembly. 

An annual state of mankind address 
by the Secretary General could rivet the 
attention of hundreds of millions of 
human beings, as Mr. Kelly points out, 
upon “the great issues that confront all 
men and women.” 

The achievements of the U.N. in the social 
and economic fields, now largely unknown, 
would be brought home to people on a new 
scale. The issues would be analyzed calmly 
and reviewed comprehensively by a man with 
enormous resources of information and wis- 
dom from advisers of many nations. 


The Secretary General could stand be- 
fore the world, Mr. Kelly suggests, as a 
“Citizen of Humanity,” seeing the planet 
as a whole just as the astronauts see the 
unity of the globe when they fly around 
it. 

The state of mankind address would 
deal with universal social problems that 
saddle all mankind. 

An annual statement of this kind could 
be an enormous force for good in the 
world for it could serve to mobilize wide- 
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spread support for identified solutions to 
problems that continue to plague men 
simply because it has been impossible to 
galvanize sufficient numbers to take 
action. 

I urge other Senators to read Mr. 
Kelly’s imaginative essay. I think his 
proposal is worthy of congressional en- 
dorsement. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Kelly’s article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A SPOKESMAN For MANKIND 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The author of the follow- 
ing guest editorial is a vice president of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions.) 


Ours is the first age in which men every- 
where can see one another and hear one 
another. The faces and voices of Africa, Asia, 
Europe, and America are known now. Men 
can learn together, grow together—or die 
together, 

We are moving toward the moon and the 
stars. We can build one world or set the 
earth on fire. But who speaks for mankind 
directly, person-to-person? 

The United Nations Charter begins: “We, 
the peoples. That statement does not 
mention governments or delegates. It im- 
plies that the ultimate authority of the U.N. 
comes from humanity as a whole. 

I propose that it should be an obligation 
of the United Nations to give humanity a 
full report each year on the state of man- 
kind. The person who could give such a 
report is the Secretary General, U Thant. 
The Secretary General now submits an an- 
nual report to the General Assembly. But 
this is largely a summary of the activities 
of U.N. agencies and a review of questions 
examined by delegates and experts. It does 
not contain a general statement addressed 
to the people of the world. 

My proposal is this: 

Once a year—perhaps on the last Sunday 
in January—the Secretary General would be 
given one hour of prime time on all the 
broadcasting networks. His State of Mankind 
Address would be carried by communications 
satellites to all nations. It would be trans- 
lated into every language. It would be 
illustrated by films and photographs pro- 
duced by the U.N. information service. 

Every country would be asked to pro- 
vide several hours of prime-time broadcasts, 
for three or four weeks after the report, for 
commentaries, criticisms, and suggestions 
for revisions. Newspapers and leading mag- 
azines in all nations would be asked to carry 
the text or extensive summaries of the State 
of Mankind Address, perhaps with comments 
from educators, political leaders, appointed 
and elected officials, heads of women's 
organizations, church groups and noted 
citizens. 

The report would be published as a paper- 
back book, with illustrations, and would be 
distributed to schools and libraries in all the 
member-nations. Copies would also be offered 
to countries not belonging to the United Na- 
tions. The people of the world would be in- 
vited to write to the Secretary General, in 
care of broadcasting stations, newspapers, 
magazines, schools, and libraries, giving their 
views on his report and their ideas for speed- 
ing the deyelopment of a world civilization. 

With the aid of the new communications 
devices and the use of all the old methods of 
communication, the Secretary General could 
reach across the national and cultural bar- 
riers that now divide humanity. He would 
bring to the attention of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings the great issues that 
confront all men and women. The achieve- 
ments of the U.N, in the social and economic 
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fields, now largely unknown, would be 
brought home to people on a new scale. The 
issues would be analyzed calmly and reviewed 
comprehensively by a man with enormous 
resources of information and wisdom from 
advisers of many nations, But the Secretary 
General would speak primarily as a person— 
as a human being chosen by his fellows to 
stand before the world as a Citizen of 
Humanity, seeing the planet as a whole, just 
as the astronauts see the unity of the globe 
when they fly around it. 

The late Pope John spoke to all men of 
goodwill as a person—and the message went 
far beyond the walls of the Roman Catholic 
church. He reached the people of the world. 
As a spokesman for mankind, the Secretary 
General could gain a universal hearing, per- 
haps larger than the attention given to Pope 
John, 

In the annual Report on the State of Man- 
kind, the Secretary General would describe 
what he had learned from others in the world 
community and would present the problems 
of mankind from many points of view. But 
he could go on to voice his own views as a 
person concerned about mankind as a whole. 

Last June, the first global television pro- 
gram, Our World, was presented to a potential 
audience of 600 million persons, Five Commu- 
nist countries—the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
—withdrew from the project shortly before 
the program went on the air. The three major 
American commercial networks did not par- 
ticipate. But the program was carried to mil- 
lions of Americans by the National Educa- 
tional Television network. 

Although the deficiencies of this program 
were pointed out by critics, the fact that such 
a broadcast did reach many parts of the earth 
indicated that the facilities could be assem- 
bled and coordinated. Technically, this ex- 
perience showed that a State of Mankind 
broadcast on an annual basis could certainly 
be carried out. 

Whether such a report can become a reality 
depends upon the willingness of people in 
many nations to work together on such a 
project, The United World Federalists and 
other groups with chapters in many coun- 
tries might make it possible to provide the 
support which the Secretary General would 
need. The potential benefits for humanity 
are clear. 

Mankind needs a spokesman. U Thant 
could be the first one to speak for the Com- 
munity of Man. 


JOHN DAVIS LODGE CRITICIZES 
L. B. J. FOR TRADING WITH 
RUSSIA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, for the 
information of Congress and the country, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp 
some interesting and informative news- 
stories recently published in newspapers 
in the State of Montana. They comment 
upon addresses delivered a week ago in 
Great Falls and Missoula, Mont., and an 
accompanying press conference by for- 
mer Ambassador John Davis Lodge. They 
allude to some of the more discouraging 
and disillusioning aspects of our war in 
Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Nov. 18, 1967] 
ADMINISTRATION CRITICIZED FOR TRADING WITH 
RUSSIA 

John Davis Lodge said here Friday night 
the national administration is attempting to 
build bridges with the Soviet Union while 
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we are engaged in a war in which Russia is 
supplying our enemies in North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong with 80 per cent of their arms 
and equipment, 

Lodge, former ambassador to Spain, for- 
mer member of Congress and former gover- 
nor of Connecticut, spoke at Hotel Rainbow 
at the inaugural dinner of the new Metro- 
politan Dinner Club of Great Falls. 

“All the petroleum, all the MIGs, all the 
SAM missiles, all the other aircraft artillery, 
and the sophisticated weapons systems” being 
used against United States forces in Vietnam 
are coming from Russia, Lodge charged. 


TRADE GROWS 


On the other hand, he continued, U.S. 
trade with Russia and the Soviet block of 
nations in Eastern Europe amounted to $376.7 
million in 1966, an increase of 40 per cent 
over 1965. 

“This trade has been interpreted as ‘aid’ 
by the State Department. It seems to me in- 
tolerable that the United States should be 
granting this kind of aid to the Soviet Union 
while they are killing our fighting men by 
proxy,” Lodge declared. 

“I support the essential purpose of the 
war in Vietnam, but I think that we should 
bring all elements of our foreign policy in 
line with this commitment,” the former dip- 
lomat explained. 

Earlier, in an interview, Lodge was asked 
if his views might appear somewhat at 
variance with the position of his brother, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, as former ambassador to 
Vietnam and a member of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s State Department. 

“I never speak for my brother,” he replied. 

He added, however, he thought his brother 
had done “a splendid job,” and that he 
supports what his brother did. 

VIEWS ON RUSSIA 

Elaborating on his views about Russia, 
Lodge continued: 

“If peaceful co-existence were not a tactic 
for the Russians, rather than an objective, 
they could achieve it by calling off their aid 
to our enemies in Vietnam, and also by stop- 
ping fomenting trouble all over the world, 
as for instance in the Middle East where they 
granted massive support to the Arabs.” 

Noting he is a former national president of 
Junior Achievement, which seeks to ground 
young persons in the principles of free enter- 
prise, Lodge said: 

“Our young people should be taught the 
most important freedom is the freedom to 
choose. In recent years there has been a kind 
of attempt to substitute freedom from neces- 
sity of choice for freedom to choose. 

“Since free enterprise built this country, I 
think we should want to see our young peo- 
ple, and older people, too, receive adequate 
education in the advantages of the private 
property, profit-and-loss, free enterprise sys- 
tem.” 


CAMPAIGN COMMENT 


Asked for comment about the 1968 election 
campaign outlook, Lodge said “I’m for Rich- 
ard Nixon,” and added: The safest thing for 
us Republicans is to assume there is going to 
be a tough struggle, and we'd better behave 
like the underdog.” 

“I think we have a good opportunity,” he 
said, “and we should unite behind whomever 
is nominated. 

“I am a firm believer in the eleventh com- 
mandment— Thou shalt not speak ill of any 
other Republican,’” he grinned. 

Since this would be President Johnson’s 
last campaign, “I don’t think they could pre- 
vent” his nomination again, Lodge com- 
mented. 

“Lyndon Johnson is highly competitive by 
nature” he observed adding “We can’t avoid 
a struggle.” 

Turning for a moment to discuss internal 
affairs Lodge referred to lawlessness as per- 
haps the most serious problem confronting 
the nation. 
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“The great question is how much lawless- 
ness a society can withstand without being 
destroyed” he said. 

W. E. Wendt presided at the dinner which 
was attended by 391 persons. Robert A. Schus- 
ter introduced the speaker and Robert D. 
Warden presented the newly elected board 
of governors to the club. 

[From the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian, 
Nov. 20, 1967] 


TAKE OFF THE WRAPS IN VIETNAM, LODGE 
URGEs IN INTERVIEW HERE 
(By Gary Langley) 

John Davis Lodge, former U.S. ambassador 
to Spain and brother of 1960 Republican vice 
presidential nominee Henry Cabot Lodge, 
told the Missoulian Sunday night that he 
basically favors President Johnson’s policy 
in Vietnam, but the United States should 
“take the wraps off possible military targets. 

The former Connecticut governor, who is 
here to speak before the Metropolitan Dinner 
Club of Greater Missoula tonight at 7:30, said 
that instead of putting pilots in the air to 
destroy MIGS, “we should be destroying them 
on the docks of Haiphong Harbor.” 

Lodge, who was twice elected to Co 
from Connecticut, said that the present posi- 
tion of the United States in Vietnam is “more 
dangerous than to escalate.” 

Lodge warned that the United States 
should stop trading with the Soviet Union, a 
country that is furnishing the Viet Cong with 
80 per cent of their arms and equipment, 
until “they stop causing trouble for us” 
throughout the world, He pointed to the 
Middle East and Cuba. 

“Russians are killing Americans by proxy,“ 
Lodge said. 

He said America should not ask men to 
risk their lives when we “help our enemies.” 

He cited that United States trade with 
Russia amounted to $376.7 billion in 1966, a 
40 per cent increase over the previous year. 

Anticipating next year’s presidential elec- 
tion, Lodge described former Vice President 
Richard Nixon as the most likely Republican 
to defeat President Johnson. 

He described Nixon as having the most ex- 
perience in foreign affairs of any of the Re- 
publican contenders. 

Lodge said he thinks Nixon also could unite 
the Republican party better than the other 
potential candidates. 

“I am for Nixon, strongly and actively,” 
said Lodge, a charter member of the Nixon 
for President committee. 

He described California Gov. Ronald 
Reagan as a natural heir to Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, but “liberal elements have reserva- 
tions about him.” 

Lodge predicted that Michigan Gov. George 
Romney probably will lose the support of the 
GOP conservative element because of his 
refusal to support Goldwater in the 1964 
election. Romney officially announced his 
candidacy for the GOP presidential nomina- 
tion Saturday. 

Lodge has been connected with motion pic- 
tures in Hollywood, Rome, Paris and London. 
He said he once played Shirley Temple's 
father in a movie. 

He was elected to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1946 from Connecticut’s 4th dis- 
trict, and was re-elected in 1948. He was 
elected Connecticut’s chief executive in 1950. 

He was Pres. Eisenhower’s special ambassa- 
dor on presidential missions to Panama, 
Costa Rica and Puerto Rico, and was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Spain in 1955. He 
served in that post six years, the longest term 
of any U.S. ambassador to that country. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, these 
press reports speak for themselves. We 
are all aware, of course, of the great pub- 
lie record of former Ambassador Lodge. 
He served for several years in our Na- 
tional Congress as a Member of the 
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House of Representatives; he is a former 
Governor of the State of Connecticut; 
and in addition to being a former Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Spain he has per- 
formed a number of other diplomatic 
missions for the American Government. 
A noted speaker and writer, Mr. Lodge 
spends a great deal of time communi- 
cating with our fellow American citizens 
about the trends of our times. 

Additionally, of course, it is well known 
that John Davis Lodge is the national 
chairman of CEASE—the Committee To 
End Aid to the Soviet Enemy. From its 
national headquarters at suite 1061, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C., 
CEASE is making steady and important 
progress toward its goal of gathering 10 
million signatures to petitions demand- 
ing that President Lyndon B. Johnson 
rescind his Executive orders providing for 
the unrestricted sale to Russia of some 
450 American products—many of them 
highly strategic in military importance— 
at the very time Russia and her Commu- 
nist satellites in Europe are supplying all 
of the petroleum, all of the sophisticated 
weapons, and 90 percent of all supplies 
and military equipment required by the 
Communists of Hanoi to keep their 
armies in the field, to prolong this bloody 
war, to maintain their stubborn refusal 
to come to the negotiating table, and to 
expand steadily and startlingly our 
American casualties in far-off Asia. 

Many Americans are now sending con- 
tributions to CEASE to help finance 
newspaper advertisements opposing the 
Johnson formula of feeding and fighting 
our enemy at the same time and asking 
for petitions to circulate to mobilize 
American public opinion against this in- 
consistent and self-defeating wartime 
policy. As CEASE gathers new members 
and new funds, more and more Amer- 
icans are wiring or writing their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, their Senators, 
and the President and Vice President 
that they bitterly resent having their 
Armed Forces in Vietnam shot and killed 
by weapons which our wartime trade pol- 
icies with Communist Russia help put 
into the hands of her Communist allies 
in North Vietnam. 

As Ambassador Lodge so succinctly 
puts it, Russians are killing Americans 
by proxy.” 

Even worse, it could fairly be said that 
Americans selling and shipping supplies 
to Russia now that she and her Commu- 
nist allies have become the sole military 
support of Hanoi are in fact, “shooting 
their own fellow citizens and the flower 
of American youth by proxy.” 

It is indeed high time that President 
Johnson admits the futility and the 
failure of his “kiss and kill trade policy” 
with the Communists and puts an end to 
this wartime trade with the enemy. How 
else, indeed, can we ever end or win this 
cruel war short of undergoing a humili- 
ating defeat? 


ASIAN NATIONS IDENTIFY WITH 
UNITED STATES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the recent 
visit to Washington by Japanese Prime 
Minister Eisaku Sato underscored again 
the important fact that the leaders of 
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the independent Asian states understand 
and support America’s action in Viet- 
nam. Columnist Richard Wilson observed 
in the Washington Star, November 20: 


Sato blasted the myth that no major na- 
tion identifies with the United States in 
Vietnam. 


Indeed, it was a myth, Mr. President, 
for the record clearly shows that Asian 
nations are with us. Mr. Wilson’s col- 
umn, one by Carl Rowan in the Wash- 
ington Star of November 22, and an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “Vietnam and 
Asia Alignment,” published in the Los 
Angeles Times of November 19, 1967, 
make this point very clear. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Nov. 20, 1967] 


Sato VISIT TO UNITED STATES ENHANCES 
Vision or PACIFIC ERA 


It is no exaggeration to say that President 
Johnson and Japanese Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato got along well. This marks a maturity 
of Japanese-American postwar relations 
which unquestionably will prove to be of 
great significance in what some people at the 
White House call the Pacific era, 

Our relations with Japan are probably bet- 
ter than with England. We are becoming 
closer associated in Asia with a nation which 
will soon become the world's third greatest 
industrial power, exceeded only by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Sato blasted the myth that no major na- 
tion identifies with the United States in Viet- 
nam. Japan’s material aid to Vietnam will be 
increased, Japan will take greater risks in the 
operations of the Asian bank. Sato could act 
with confidence in these matters because the 
government’s measure of opinion in Japan 
shows 70 percent back America’s actions in 
Vietnam. 

Japan has a noisy, headline-grabbing mi- 
nority just like the United States, and just 
as prone to violence. But the underlying sup- 
port for what Sato represents is strong. Japan 
has a way to go yet in raising its standard 
of living to the American and Western Euro- 
pean level, but it is on its way. 

Japan also will have to mature more in 
the ways of the real world before Okinawa 
and the Ryukyus can be returned to her. This 
involves recognizing the necessity of U.S. 
controlled nuclear weapons on Japanese 
bases, as is the case in West Germany. 

The atomic-powered aircraft carrier, Enter- 
prise, will soon make a journey to Japan to 
illustrate that nuclear energy has other pur- 
poses than to obliterate Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, But it will be some years before the con- 
stitutional changes can be made and the 
public attitude altered to fit the realities of 
modern Japan confronted by Chinese nuclear 
rockets. 

Few people in America yet have Johnson’s 
vision of the Pacific era. The country as a 
whole was not responsive to his Asian trip 
last year. Korea’s spurt forward arouses little 
interest in this country. Japan’s steady climb 
to industrial eminence is more visible here in 
the form of the Sony electronic products and 
the new Japanese automobiles. 

Japan is interested not only in America but 
in cooperation with the Soviet Union in the 
industrial development of Siberia. 

All these matters are more real at the 
White House than with the American public 
at large. Australia’s political reorientation 
toward America, rather than England, as il- 
lustrated by Prime Minister Holt’s frequent 
intimate visits with Johnson, is another fac- 
tor in the White House vision of the Pacific 
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era, Australia for the first time considers her- 
self a part of Asia. Her trade with Japan is 
now greater than with England. 

The alignment with Johnson's aims of the 
scrappy prime minister of Singapore, the new 
found compatibility with Indonesia, the 
modification in the attitude of Prince 
Sihanouk in Cambodia—all these things, too, 
are part of the vision of the Pacific era. 

In that vision the war in Vietnam appears 
crucial. Without the protection of a freely 
chosen government in South Vietnam the 
Pacific vision fades into rhetoric. Johnson’s 
critics would like to have it remain there. 
They do not believe in the Pacific vision. They 
consider it quixotic and unreal. 

The rest of the country does not even 
understand it. The fighting in Vietnam is far 
off and limited in scope, and supported as 
stopping the advance of communism, The 
war is not seen in its true frame as guaran- 
teeing eventual Asian regional cooperation, 
with the United States playing a leading, 
fraternal and profitable part. 

Johnson’s vision races some years into the 
future and beyond the final settlement of 
the Vietnam war to the time when a more 
tractable China can play its part in regional 
Asian cooperation along with North Vietnam. 

The Sato visit did nothing to destroy the 
Pacific vision but enhanced it greatly. The 
Japanese have much to gain from the Pacific 
vision and so does South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam as well. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Nov. 22, 1967] 


Many ASIAN CHIEFS Now SUPPORTING 
JOHNSON 


“President Johnson is a political genius 
on domestic matters, but when it comes to 
foreign policy he’s at a total loss.” 

That has come to be accepted as a truism 
by Americans of all political and economic 
circles. How Johnson must wish, these days, 
that it was somewhat closer to the truth! 

The truth is that the President has been 
doing remarkably well with his foreign 
clients. It is only with the homefolk that 
he now seems unable to do anything right. 

Never was this more obvious than when 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato came here and 
gave a surprisingly strong endorsement of 
Johnson’s policies in Vietnam and South- 
east Asia. 

The newspapers were full of stories and 
photographs of bearded, brazen American 
protesters acting like fascists around a New 
York hotel where Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk spoke. But this politically sensitive 
Japanese leader, who must be delicately 
sure of his ground before speaking on issues 
like the Vietnam War, was telling newsmen: 

—That the Japanese and other Asians 
support Johnson’s policies and the Amer- 
ican military presence in Southeast Asia. 

—That the Japanese do not want a U.S, 
withdrawal until a lasting peace can be 
negotiated. 

A fair observer would have to say that 
Johnson was a pretty good foreign policy 
operator to get this kind of support from 
Sato, and to handle the touchy issue of the 
Bonin and Ryukyu islands in such a way as 
to permit the Japanese leader to return 
home reasonably happy. 

On Vietnam, Johnson has convinced Sato 
of what he has been unable to convince 
Americans: that LBJ is a man of peace— 
but a man who knows that peace is never 
found at the end of a flight from responsi- 
bility and commitments. 

As much as we all hate to let facts inter- 
fere with our prejudices, it is hard to ig- 
nore the fact that Sato is only one of a 
string of Asians who give solid backing to 
Johnson's Vietnam and other Asian policies. 

A half dozen Asian chiefs have come here 
recently making statements that sound as 
though they either think Johnson is a great 
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and gutty American, or they are living evi- 
dence that he is the greatest persuader ever 
to dabble in foreign policy, 

Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, Souvanna 
Phouma of Laos, Tunku Abdul Rahman of 
Malaysia and even Ne Win of Burma have 
pleaded with Johnson privately to see the 
struggle through. 

It is significant that South Vietnam’s 
neighbors—whether neutralist like Burma or 
hawkish like Thailand, hostile toward Amer- 
ica like Cambodia or almost an extension of 
America like the Philippines—all express 
genuine fear of Communist China, And most 
of these neighbors believe the U.S. military 
is the shield that permits them to retain 
their independence, 

A major Communist goal has been to iso- 
late the United States in terms of world 
opinion on Vietnam. They have had some 
success in Europe, mostly through the simple 
tactic of quoting American critics of John- 
son’s Asian policies. 

But the Communists have not been able 
to isolate the United States from the people 
most directly involved—the Asians who have 
the most to lose in the Vietnam conflict. 

One reason is that, contrary to popular 
notions, Johnson has been a lot more effective 
in talks with foreigners like Sato and Ne 
Win than in discussions with U.S. congres- 
sional leaders, or with some of the powers 
in his own Democratic party. 

It would seem that the cliche ought to be: 
“If Johnson could only deal with Americans 
the way he talks turkey with those foreign- 
ers.“ 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Nov. 
19, 1967] 
VIETNAM AND ASIAN ALIGNMENT 

In Washington last week Japan’s Premier 
Eisaku Sato praised President Johnson for 
his efforts “to bring peace and stability to 
the world, particularly in Asia at this mo- 
ment.” Lest anyone question the point of 
this statement, the Japanese Embassy made 
it clear that Sato’s remarks were to be un- 
derstood as an “expression of direct support” 
for U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

Like other East Asian leaders Sato knows 
that American interests and responsibilities 
in Asia extend far beyond Vietnam, and that 
Asian interests are intimately connected with 
the U.S. effort. For the inescapable and ever 
clearer fact is that what happens in Viet- 
nam—and what has already happened—is of 
vital relevance to the stability, development 
and order of all the nations of the region. 

Wars are either the direct cause or the 
catalyst for political change. The Vietnam 
war is no different. Far from being an end 
in itself, the conflict has had and m- 
ises to continue having a profound effect 
on the course of events in Asia. 

Singapore’s Premier Lee Kuan Yew, who 
just a few years ago was outspokenly anti- 
American, gave perhaps the most succinct 
explanation of the benefit to Asians of the 
U.S. presence in Vietnam. What the United 
States has done, said Lee, is give the rest 
of Asia time to prevent other Vietnams. 
And that is no little accomplishment, 

Any doubters need only recall the situa- 
tion in Asia as it existed in January, 1965, 
before the United States entered Viet- 
nam in strength. 

The Viet Cong was in clear sight of vic- 
tory. Coup was following coup in Saigon, 
and the South Vietmamese army was los- 
ing a battalion of men a week. Peking and 
Hanoi were saying loudly that Thailand 
would be facing “guerrilla operations with- 
in the year.” 

Farther south, as Southeast Asian special- 
ist Arnold Brackman recently recalled, 
Sukarno’s Indonesia was stepping up 
its “confrontation” with Malaysia, and 
exerting pressure on northern Borneo and 
Singapore—with Ho Chi Minh’s expressed 
“unreserved support.” A Jakarta-Peking 
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axis—a “hammer and anyil”—was emerg- 
ing. 

The object was to drive all American and 
British military power from the area, leay- 
ing no protection for the weak new states. 

It would be overstating the case to say 
that what has happened in East Asia over 
the last three years was due solely to the 
American effort in Vietnam. But the in- 
fluence of this effort—in the testimony of 
some Asian leaders themselyes—is plain. 

The tangible presence of American power, 
the demonstrated willingness to pursue a 
difficult cause, have answered what many 
were saying and believing just a few years 
ago, that China was inarguably the dominant 
power in Asia, and that Chinese and North 
Vietnamese-supported insurrections were in- 
evitable throughout the area. 

Most East Asian countries are militarily 
weak. Nearly all in Southeast Asia have so- 
cial and economic problems which are po- 
tentially exploitable by Communist-led in- 
surrection movements. All, for valid histori- 
cal reasons, fear Chinese domination, 

It is hardly unreasonable, then, that the 
leaders of these countries should welcome 
the American effort in Vietnam, and respond 
to it with a confidence that was lacking in 
early 1965. Their declarations of support for 
the American effort are perhaps less impor- 
tant than the political and economic trans- 
formations that have taken place, in good 
part as a result of this effort, ranging from 
serious moves toward internal improvement 
to the creation of a number of important 
regional organizations aimed at greater mu- 
tual social and economic development. 

This is not to say that these countries 
desire a permanent American military pres- 
ence in Asia, or a dependence on the United 
States. Most of the lands in question achieved 
and have maintained their independence by 
nationalism. They do not want either inter- 
nal Communist takeovers, or subservience to 
China, or reliance on the United States. 

What we are fighting in Vietnam—and the 
other Asians know this—is the idea that a 
minority movement can take advantage of 
weaknesses in the underdeveloped lands and 
bring itself to power by armed force, terror- 
ism and subversion. Just as there is an ex- 
emplary dynamism to aggression, with one 
success encouraging further efforts, so too, 
quite probably, would the thwarting of the 
Communists’ effort in Vietnam discourage 
similar efforts elsewhere in Asia. 

At the same time we must realize that the 
support we are getting from other Asian 
states is not necessarily irrevocable. 

For one thing other leaders could attain 
power, by the ballot box or by force, and 
change national policies. The time may also 
come—we all hope—when Communist mili- 
tancy in Asia will subside, lessening the 
need and the welcome for the American mili- 
tary presence. 

We are talking now, however, about the 
present, And the record of the present shows 
that the leaders of the independent East 
Asian states understand and support what 
we are doing. 


ALLIGATOR VERGING ON EXTINC- 
TION AS FASHION DEMAND 
GROWS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this month has turned up some promis- 
ing signs that the American public is 
becoming aware that the alligator hide, 
long a luxury item in shoes, pocketbooks, 
belts, and luggage, is a luxury because 
the animal that gives the hide is fast 
becoming rare and is threatened with 
extinction. Recently, the Dallas Times 
Herald and the Washington Post pub- 
lished articles expressing concern about 
the fast-disappearing species, quoting an 
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old poacher of the animals, that “they'll 
kill until they get the last of them.” 

Although the Dallas editorial noted 
that nobody will “hold the unlovable 
reptile in nostalgic affection,” he is ob- 
viously winning friends among the con- 
cerned news media of our country. I 
commend writer Ben Funk, of the Asso- 
ciated Press; the Washington Post; and 
the Dallas Times Herald for this concern 
over the possible disappearance of a dis- 
tinctive American species. 

The plight of the ‘gator is becoming 
worse every day, and there is a distinct 
possibility—a probability if such legis- 
lation as the bill (S. 785) introduced by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatu- 
ERS] is not soon passed to prevent this 
destruction—that the alligator will be 
killed out in this country. I urge favor- 
able action before the tragedy occurs. 

It is to prevent such wiping out of 
species, as is now happening in the case 
of the alligator, that I submitted in Au- 
gust of this year Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 41, to convene an International 
Conference on the Conservation of Wild- 
life. It is necessary for all the nations of 
the world to join in concerted action 
against the unchecked exploitation of 
wildlife that has caused the extirpation 
of an average of one species a year since 
1900. Such international study must be 
brought to bear on this problem, which 
has worldwide dimensions and worldwide 
repercussions. Man’s progress must not 
be marred by the decimation of the ani- 
mal species of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Alligator 
Goes Way of Buffalo,” published in the 
Washington Post of November 5, and the 
editorial entitled “Getting the Gator,“ 
published in the Dallas Times Herald of 
November 2, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, Nov. 5, 1967] 
ALLIGATOR GOES War OF BUFFALO 
(By Ben Funk) 

Mirai, Fra—In the swamplands of the 
southeastern states, an army of illegal hunt- 
ers is adding another chapter to the old 
story of wanton destruction of American 
wildlife. 

The alligator is rapidly going the way of 
the buffalo. 

“I wouldn't give the gator more than three 
or four years,” says a retired poacher who 
once played a role in the slaughter. 

“There are 1000 professional hunters in 
Florida alone and the laws are so weak they 
laugh at them.” 

The alligator is a victim of the world of 
fashion. 

“So long as it’s stylish for a woman to pay 
$200 for an alligator bag and a man $70 
for alligator shoes, the hunters will go on 
killing,” the old poacher said. “They'll kill 
until they get the last of them. 

“With today’s laws, why should a man stop 
poaching? I used to make up to $400 a week, 
working three or four nights in the swamp. 
I’ve known of hunters working together kill- 
ing 100 in a night and making $1500. That's 
how the money is racked up.” 

In the Miami market, alone, the trade in 
hides is estimated at $1 million a year. In 
less than 10 years, the alligator population 
has been reduced by three-fourths in some 
areas. 

Alarmed by the rapid decline of a treas- 
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ured tourist attraction, Florida outlawed all 
alligator hunting in 1961, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Alabama also have taken protective 
measures, including closed seasons. 

But the Florida poacher says state game 
laws are not strong enough and penalties 
are not stiff enough to stem the massacre. 

“A warden has got to cover hundreds of 
square miles of wilderness,” he said. No man 
could do that.” 

“Even when a poacher is caught, the fine 
is so small a night’s kill will cover it. The 
judge fines him $200 and makes him promise 
to stay out of the swamp. That same night, 
he goes out again.” 

Twenty-one wardens patrol the 5000- 
square miles of the Everglades. Asked how 
many poachers work the glades, Dr. O. E. 
Frye, director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, says, “I couldn’t 
guess. How many motorists run red lights?” 

Alligators once numbered in the millions in 
the Southeastern states. 

Gradually, development projects and land 
drainage crowded them back deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness. In their few re- 
maining refuges, the hunters have them 
backed to the wall. 

Sen. George Smathers (D. Fla.) has intro- 
duced a bill making it a felony to transport 
alligator hides across state lines and pro- 
hibiting interstate transportation of articles 
made from the hides, 

Such a law, combined with stronger state 
enforcement, could turn the tide of extinc- 
tion, the poacher said. 

“If they pass this law and the Game Com- 
mission gets more wardens to get in with 
the poachers as undercover men, they can 
stop it,” he said. 

Everglades National Park, a vast sub-trop- 
ical wilderness in south Florida, is one of the 
last big refuges of the alligator—and a favor- 
ite hunting ground for the poachers. Sneak- 
ing across the park boundaries at night, 
poachers kill hundreds each week. 

If the alligator is wiped out in the park, 
the balance of nature will be badly upset. 
He deyours predators such as rattlesnakes 
and garfish, and alligator pools provide a 
water source for marine and animal life dur- 
ing severe droughts. 

“A poacher never uses a gun at night,” the 
poacher said. “I put a gig like a spear on a 
cord attached to the end of a pole and work 
from a boat. 

“When you run up to a gator, he usually 
just lays there. You stick the gig in his neck, 
let him run out to the end of the cord, then 
pull him in and smack him over the head 
with a hatchet. There’s no noise, whatever.” 

Young alligators about four feet long are 
the most prized catches. Bootleg buyers pay 
an average of $4 a foot for their hides. 

„I've taken a few big ones,” the poacher 
said, “but gators nine feet or longer only 
bring about half price. Their hides are cal- 
loused from sliding over rocks and the bulls 
are battle-scarred. 

“But when a poacher kills a young female, 
he is cutting his own throat. A five foot gator 
is at the breeding age. The gators will be 
gone that much quicker,” 

How are the illegal hides disposed of? The 
poacher said wholesalers buy them. 

“Some of the hides are flown up north in 
private planes,” he said. “Others are shipped 
in refrigerated trucks right along with fish 
and beef. Once the hides reach New York, 
there are no rules or regulations, so it be- 
comes a legitimate business up there.“ 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 
Nov. 2, 1967] 
GETTING THE 'GATOR 

While nobody is likely to form a “Society 
to Save the Alligator,” or hold the unlovable 
reptile in nostalgic affection as the public 
has done with, for example, the graceful 
whooping crane, nevertheless the ‘gator is 
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going the way of the whooper and needs 
help. 

The story of the wanton destruction of 
the alligator in southern swamps, especially 
in Florida, at the hands of illegal hunters is 
one of the sadder recent examples of the 
triumph of human greed over nature. The 
simple fact is that the alligator is being 
slaughtered because his armor-coated hide, 
coveted in the world of fashion, has become 
too valuable. Alligator bags for ladies and 
alligator shoes for men have become not only 
handsome items of attire but status symbols 
bringing fancy prices. Sheer greed has 
brought such an influx of poachers flaunting 
weak protective laws that the mass hunt for 
highly saleable hides has become, or is fast 
becoming, a mass extermination. “They'll 
kill,” one old poacher told The Associated 
Press, “until they get the last of them.” The 
evidence supports his pessimism. In less than 
10 years the ‘gator population has been re- 
duced by an estimated three-fourths in some 
areas, 

It is ironic for the alligator to have sur- 
vived all the formidable enemies of his nat- 
ural environment for centuries only to ap- 
pear doomed to extinction now by the eco- 
nomic vagaries of a “civilized” society. States 
with ’gator populations should act quickly to 
put more teeth in the protective laws to 
stop the slaughter which is upsetting the 
balance of nature in the swamps and rob- 
bing our remaining wilderness of its most 
distinctive survivor of the prehistoric past. 


ARMS SUPPLIERS USE GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY FOR COMMER- 
CIAL GAIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
well-researched article in this morning’s 
Wall Street Journal by Noel Epstein fo- 
cuses attention on the shocking misuse 
of Government- owned property by pri- 
vate contractors for their own commer- 
cial gain. 

One example documented by Epstein 
concerns the use of a $1.4 million forge 
press owned by the Defense Department. 
The press was to be used to turn out jet- 
engine parts for the military. It was in- 
stalled at the contractor’s plant because 
a smaller Government-owned press at 
the same plant was considered inefficient 
for the production of the military jet- 
engine midspan blades that the Penta- 
gon wanted. But over a 3-year pe- 
riod, from late 1961 through 1965, 78 per- 
cent of the time the contractor used the 
larger press for its own commercial pro- 
duction work rather than Government 
work. And it relegated the military con- 
tract work to the older and smaller press 
whose inefficiency was the reason for 
putting in the bigger press in the first 
place. Thus, the contractor was brazenly 
awarding itself an enormous, though un- 
intended Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Epstein’s article was an excellent 
summary of findings that have been 
made and reported by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

At a hearing this morning conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, we spent much of our time on the 
subject dealt with in Mr. Epstein’s ar- 
ticle and in the GAO reports. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Elmer B. Staats, who was 
our witness on this opening day of a 
planned 4-day inquiry into Defense De- 
partment buying practices and property 
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management, went into this area in some 

detail in his testimony. 

The shocking mismanagement of 
Government-owned equipment reported 
by Mr. Epstein was confirmed by Mr, 
Staats. Equipment is being used by pri- 
vate contractors in their commercial op- 
erations, he said, without appropriate 
Government approval and without equi- 
table compensation to the Government. 
He also reported that some of the equip- 
ment lies totally idle at some plants 
when there is an urgent need for that 
same equipment elsewhere. Utilization 
data is not adequately maintained by 
some contractors, Mr. Staats reported. 
The Defense Industrial Plant Equipment 
Center, which is responsible for man- 
aging idle industrial plant equipment, 
has permitted the purchase of equipment 
without screening to determine whether 
similar equipment was idle at other loca- 
tions. Mr. Staats reported a lack of uni- 
formity in rentals charged for use of 
Government equipment. 

A number of methods for correcting 
these abuses were suggested by Mr. Staats 
in his testimony which would require 
changes in Pentagon regulations. I asked 
the Comptroller General to supply me 
with alternative recommendations for 
dealing with these abuses legislatively. 

One suggested remedy is a require- 
ment that contractors furnish machine 
by machine utilization data and obtain 
prior Office of Emergency Planning ap- 
proval on an item-by-item basis for the 
commercial use of industrial plant 
equipment. 

Another remedy suggested is the 
strengthening of controls over special 
tooling and special test equipment 
through the use of financial accounting 
controls, quarterly reports, and so forth. 

Mr, President, this is an area of great 
concern now for the Congress for it 
involves the inefficient and therefore 
costly use of the taxpayers’ resources, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Epstein’s illuminating and very helpful 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arms SUPPLIERS WINDFALL: GAO STUDY 
CHARGES FIRMS Misuse U.S. PROPERTY FOR 
COMMERCIAL GAIN 

(By Noel Epstein) 

WaASHINGTON.—The Defense Department 
supplies a $1.4 million forge press to a con- 
tractor to turn out jet-engine parts for the 
military. But over three years the company 
runs the press 78% of the time for its own 
commercial production. 

Another concern gets $6.1 million of vari- 
ous Pentagon equipment to do Air Force 
work. In a six-month period, however, it uses 
the equipment 58.5% of the time to fill its 
non-Government orders. 

A nice windfall if you can get it? It cer- 
tainly is, says the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and because of the way the Defense De- 
partment manages—the GAO would say mis- 
manages—its property stockpile, such unin- 
tended Federal subsidies are precisely what 
some businesses are getting. 

There are more than $11 billion of Defense 
Department-owned buildings, machine tools, 
dies, electronic gear, test devices and other 
equipment in contractors’ on, so this 
inadvertent handout to industry potentially 
is vast. Under some circumstances, compa- 
nies have long received Government permis- 
sion to lease Federal property to grind out 
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their commercial wares, But the GAO, Con- 
gress’ watchdog agency, found during a 1⁄4- 
year investigation that “generally prior ap- 
proval hadn't been obtained” and that Gov- 
ernment property was improperly being used 
in a significant number of such cases” with- 
out equitable payment to the Government. 

The Pentagon says it already is starting 
some actions and considering others to out- 
flank abusers, but the GAO contends the 
generals’ strategy doesn’t go far enough to 
win the battle. 

HAVEN'T FULLY REPLIED TO CHARGES 


The list of 21 companies and two univer- 
sities investigated by the GAO is being close- 
ly guarded by top GAO officials, who remem- 
ber well some past Congressional and in- 
dustry howls when the agency named names 
in certain reports. In preparing the current 
report, which will be made available today, 
GAO officials say they kept the identities 
secret because the contractors haven't yet 
fully replied to the charges. 

There’s a chance, though, that Comptroller 
General Elmer B. Staats will have to disclose 
the list today anyway. He is scheduled to 
testify this mornnig at the start of hearings 
by a Joint Economic subcommittee looking 
into Pentagon buying practices, and would 
almost surely turn the list over if the sub- 
committee asks for it. 

While the 91-page report doesn’t identify 
offenders, it does say that those investigated 
included both “large and small prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors” doing military 
work on airframes, aircraft engines, elec- 
tronic apparatus and ordnance. Together, 
they had in their hands Pentagon equipment 
costing about $1 billion. 


MAJORITY PROCESSED ON OLDER PRESS 


For a look at how some contractors reap 
unusual dividends from this Government- 
supplied treasure, consider the operator of 
the double-duty forge press. The GAO tells 
the tale as follows: 

In late 1961, the 8,000-ton mechanical 
press was installed at the contractor’s plant 
because a less-efficient, 4,000-ton press, also 
Government owned, supposedly couldn't 
handle all of the Pentagon’s orders for jet- 
engine midspan blades. In the three years 
through Dec. 31, 1965, though, the larger 
press was used mostly to turn out midspan 
blades for non-Government customers with- 
out Government approval. 

What about the Pentagon blades? The 
majority of them were processed on the older 
and smaller press whose inefficiency was the 
reason for installing the bigger model in the 
first place. 

The contractor didn’t stop there, though. 
He also used 10 more Government-owned 
machines, costing $29,000 to $141,000 each, 
“100% of the time for commercial work with- 
out advance... approval.” 

Contractors aren’t taking much risk in 
such cases. If the misdeed is discovered, 
Pentagon regulations provide that the com- 
pany must pay full rent for the equipment 
even if it wasn’t used improperly all the 
time. But this penalty can be assessed only 
if the concern fails to “exercise reasonable 
care to prevent such unauthorized use.” 

In practice, the GAO found that full 
monthly rent wasn’t charged “because it 
couldn't be shown that contractors didn’t 
use reasonable care to prevent such use.” 
So abusers only paid the rent they normally 
would have been charged by the Government 
to use the equipment commercially. 

UNAUTHORIZED COMMERCIAL USE ROSE 


Offenders don’t seem to be discouraged 
very much by this system. In one instance, 
a contractor was “advised” in March 1965 
that it had used Pentagon equipment im- 
properly 7.5% of the time in the preceding 
six months. Although corrective action was 
promised, the GAO says, the contractor’s 
unauthorized commercial use of the appa- 
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ratus increased to 10% in all 1965 and to 
13.5% in the first nine months of 1966. 

The Pentagon has told the GAO that, 
among other things, it will consider the need 
for stronger language” in its regulations to 
help eliminate such abuses. 

But the larger target in this battle is just 
to find the abusers in the first place. Their 
elusiveness results from the fact that the 
contractors themselves are required to main- 
tain the official records of how Government 
property in their hands is used. And, says the 
GAO, “utilization data maintained by some 
contractors aren’t adequate to indicate the 
extent and manner of use.” 

The GAO's supporting evidence indicates 
this may well be an understatement. Early 
in its report, for example, the agency ex- 
plains that it was “unable to determine the 
manner of use of many items of equipment 
at a number of contractor plants we visited 
because such utilization records weren't 
maintained.” 

The Pentagon’s main force for finding 
abusers is its troop of 450 property adminis- 
trators, who must approve company record- 
keeping systems. But the GAO found their 
work doesn't always put the desired informa- 
tion in Government hands. 

The agency cites, for example, a case where 
a contractor’s system was first disapproved in 
July 1962, and then found still to be “sadly 
lacking detail” in January 1965. “Since ap- 
proval ... had already been withheld,” 
though, no further action was taken. 

Its investigation, the GAO says, had to be 
conducted mainly by checking records kept 
by contractors to compute rentals on equip- 
ment they were using, with permission, for 
commercial work, Authority to use Govern- 
ment equipment as much as 25% for private 
output is given in some contracts when the 
apparatus otherwise would be idle and isn't 
needed for defense work elsewhere. 

For more than 25% commercial usage, 
contractors are supposed to get further ap- 
proval from the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. But the GAO found that since last De- 
cember, only five such requests had been 
submitted. “Generally,” the agency says, 
“contracting officers weren't requiring con- 
tractors to request and contractors weren’t 
requesting advance approval for commercial 
work in excess of the 25% restriction.” 

Partly to blame here, the GAO states, is 
that it’s unclear whether the 25% criterion 
applies to “total planned use” or “to a cer- 
tain number of days a week,” and whether it 
means 25% of all equipment in a contractor’s 
hands or 25% of each item. 

A major help in finding offenders, the GAO 
says, would be for the Pentagon to require 
that contractors keep machine-by-machine 
records and get approval from the Office of 
Emergency Planning on the same basis. 

REVISION IN REGULATIONS 

The Defense Department, however, isn’t 
contemplating going this far. It is revising 
its regulations so that companies will be 
required “contractually” to “establish and 
maintain a written system for controlling” 
use of Government property, the GAO says. 
The department also has “indicated” to the 
GAO that there will be surveys of contractor 
bookkeeping “to ensure the effectiveness of 
such a system.” 

The department further says it intends to 
meet with officials of the Office of Emergency 
Planning to more clearly define “25% non- 
Government use.” 

While the Pentagon plans to study further 
the machine-by-machine recommendation, it 
argues that to maintain such records for 
“commingled Government and contractor- 
owned plant equipment on a contract-by- 
contract basis is impractical because it would 
be very time consuming, disrupt the con- 
tractor’s production planning process and 
result in the addition of costly administrative 
burden for both Government and industry.” 
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The GAO, however, disagrees, Some con- 
tractors, it says, already keep such records, 
and others are installing electronic data-col- 
lection equipment that can do the job. While 
the Government would share the expense of 
these company investments in final prices to 
the Pentagon, the GAO says, it “doesn’t seem 
unreasonable” to require contractors to keep 
books distinguishing between Government 
and commercial use. 

The GAO says one contractor that already 
breaks down its usage figures by machine 
told the agency that it cost the company 
$7,400 a year to do this on 880 pieces of 
equipment. With the help of this company’s 
figures, the GAO estimates that a similar ma- 
chine-by-machine computing of “the rent 
at this contractor would increase the con- 
tractor’s annual rent payment by about 
$582,600.” 

It “seems reasonable to expect that, if the 
Government provides (equipment) to con- 
tractors, the contractors should furnish the 
Government data as to how they are using 
it,” the agency contends. 

Such data, it suggests, wouldn't only help 
the military reduce unauthorized commer- 
cial use of its equipment, but also would 
aid in curbing other cases it found where 
companies had received permission to use 
Government property for commercial work 
while the same equipment was needed for 
defense jobs elsewhere. 


L. B. JS RECORD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week marked the end of the first 4 years 
of Lyndon B. Johnson’s service as Presi- 
dent of the United States. That service 
is a matter of public record. 

An examination of that record was 
contained in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, November 26, in an article by 
Adolfe Berle, one of the country’s fore- 
most professors of law. 

I found Mr. Berle’s observations too 
distinguished by their clarity and forth- 
rightness. The article is an honest ap- 
praisal of President Johnson’s record 
that deserves to receive serious attention. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. s Recorp WII Snow He Dm His 
DAMNEDEST 


(By Adolfe Berle) 


(Nore.—A retired Columbia University law 
professor, Berle was an adviser to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign and an 
Assistant Secretary of State under Roosevelt. 
He also served President Kennedy as head of 
his inter-American task force.) 

When John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
Nov. 22, 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson was cata- 
pulted into the White House and thereby into 
world power. After four years as a historical 
figure, his record will be passed on and his 
position determined by next year’s election. 

Owing him nothing and being beyond the 
age of political ambition, I think I can offer 
an objective view. Overcoming my rage at the 
abuse leveled at him by propaganda and his 
enemies, and forgetting personal friendship 
for some of his Republican opponents, here 
it is. 

BOTH FLANKS EXPOSED 


The 1968 race will be President Johnson's 
first real campaign; the real issues were not 
presented in 1964. He goes into it with both 
flanks exposed. The left wing hates his for- 
eign policy and blames him (as it blamed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt) for not reforming 
overnight. The right wing opposes the whole 
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social program. Votes of the American cen- 
ter will make the decision. 

Mr. Johnson’s 1964 majority represented 
not consensus but his heirship to the tragic 
drama of his brilliant predecessor, to a deep 
American feeling that a man so placed should 
have a chance to speak his piece and to tem- 
porary seizure of the Republican Party by a 
reactionary wing whose program and atti- 
tudes had been obsolete for 30 years. 

A more normal balance appeared in 1966 as 
Southern Democrats and Northern conserva- 
tives combined against him in Congress. But 
in the two intervening years, he had carried 
through two unrealized Kennedy programs: 
civil rights for Negroes and stimulation of the 
economy by tax reduction. 

More importantly, he had also added a 
powerful new conception to American poli- 
tics, giving it a new dimension and direction. 
This was the Great Society. He had pushed 
through some bills giving it a measure of 
reality. In domestic affairs, his 1968 cam- 
paign will seek a solid mandate to carry this 
conception forward. 

In foreign affairs, Mr. Johnson inherited 
and for four years has traversed as dangerous 
and difficult a period as America has ever en- 
countered. As public opinion is running, the 
liberals support his domestic policy and op- 
pose his foreign policy; the conservatives 
support his foreign policy and oppose the 
Great Society. On this combination he must 
make his campaign. 


SUBSTANCE FOR A DECADE 


The current low level of American political 
debate cannot obscure the historial signifi- 
cance of the positions President Johnson has 
taken or the fact that his forward policies 
will be the grist of American campaigns for a 
decade to come. 

Civil rights became statutory law in 1964. 
But law alone cannot bring the American 
Negro population into economic and social 
equality. President Johnson tackled the rest 
of the problem by proposing all-out war on 
poverty, black and white alike. 

One factor in poverty is the city, where 
poverty is most concentrated. Reorganization 
of urban life was seen to be essential—not 
merely for “the poor” but for all city dwellers. 
If in process of reconstruction the sheer ugli- 
ness of its towns could be conquered, Ameri- 
can civilization might be put on the road to 
a great expression. 

So remodeling of cities was thrown into the 
political arena, bringing direct Federal aid to 
endless projects for urban reconstruction. 
The beginnings of these programs are in ef- 
fect and no city in the country will tolerate 
their discontinuance, Controversy there will 
be, but the odds against abandonment are 
enormous. 

A STATE OF MOTION 

Foreign affairs have presented a vaster 
issue. In 1963, the United States was in the 
throes of a virulent cold war. President Ken- 
nedy had checked it in the Western Hemis- 
phere by going to the verge of nuclear war 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He had 
maneuvered with it in the Far East, relin- 
quishing Laos and Cambodia but resolving 
to resist in Vietnam, where he sent 25,000 
American troops. In the unresolved Arab- 
Israeli conflict, Mr. Kennedy’s answer had 
been to work with NATO and keep the Sixth 
Fleet near Suez. 

President Johnson in 1963 found the whole 
scene in a state of motion. Mr. Johnson’s 
basic problem was whether the United 
States should attempt to maintain a world 
balance or should withdraw from difficult 
areas, leaving the Communists to guide the 
course of events. 

His decision was to attempt to maintain 
the balance. He met the threat to Vietnam 
by escalation to the scale of North Vietnam- 
ese attack. He responded to the threat to 
the Dominican Republic when that country 
fell into chaos by swift action, establishment 
of a popularly based Dominican government 
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and prompt withdrawal of the inter-Ameri- 
can force, 


CONFRONTATION AVERTED 


His least recognized exploit was in the 
Arab-Israeli war last June. Soviet arms and 
diplomacy had engineered a shaky Arab unity 
and a Soviet flotilla moved through the 
Dardanelles to the fighting front. At that 
point, Mr. Johnson used the “hot line” to 
Moscow to reach agreement with the Soviet 
leaders that neither the Russians nor the 
Americans would participate in the conflict. 
A confrontation carrying the possibility of a 
world war was avoided. 

Mr. Johnson's political troubles stem more 
from his foreign policy than from any other 
part of his program. Most Americans are in- 
herently pacifist and many are latently iso- 
lationist. Many advocates and beneficiaries of 
his social programs joined in reviling him for 
his actions in Santo Domingo, in Vietnam, in 
the Congo and, though in less measure, in 
the Mediterranean. 


AN HONORABLE RESULT 


Nevertheless, the possibility of bringing the 
world disarray under at least temporary con- 
trol has been preserved. Power-political 
probes to determine the steadfastness of the 
American President seem to have ceased. De- 
spite all the shouting against him, this is an 
honorable result. 

Mr. Johnson’s limitations are obvious. He 
is not the young, appealing, liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic youth ideal that President 
Kennedy was. He has not the golden gift of 
laughter of FDR. He is not the darling of 
the press. Especially in foreign affairs, his 
case has been badly stated and worse pleaded. 

He has not constructed in his government 
a close-knit team of personal friends. He is 
not a faithful supporter of his political allies 
outside Washington. He has thought in the 
simplest terms, a „ Troughhewn Texas 
politician who nevertheless apprehended the 
problems of America at home and abroad. 
He simply did his damndest to see her 
through on all fronts. 

The man may have been wrong in some 
of his decisions. One may dislike him, or like 
someone else better. But it would be nonsense 
not to assign him historical status of the 
first importance. 


WAR EAGLE AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as the Peace Corps enters its 
ith year, and more than 30,000 Ameri- 
cans are numbered among those who 
have served or are serving overseas, it 
seems fitting to recognize the men in 
charge of steering programs within this 
agency. 

Peace Corps staff members are drawn 
from all walks of life. Motivated by the 
same ideals as those who volunteer, they 
come to this noncareer agency for a few 
years only to contribute their talents 
in administration and planning. 

Ross Pritchard, a native of Paterson, 
N. J., for example, heads the Peace 
Corps East Asia and Pacific Region. Dr. 
Pritchard is a political scientists who 
was a member of the faculty at South- 
western College in Memphis and served 
on special faculties at the U.S, Military 
Academy, the Air Force, and Texas 
A. & M. 

During the administrations of both 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy he served as cochairman of the 
Regional Export Expansion Committee. 
He was also a member of President Ken- 
nedy’s Committee on Foreign Aid. 

His pre-Peace Corps career also in- 
cluded the management of two success- 
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ful campaigns—one for the mayor of 
Memphis and one for the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver. 

Since 1963 he has served the Peace 
Corps, both overseas as the country di- 
rector in Turkey and in Washington 
headquarters as the director of expand- 
ing programs in East Asia and in the 
Pacific 

Dr. Pritchard's qualifications uniquely 
qualify him to reflect upon the signifi- 
cance of the Peace Corps in the context 
of our global society. Recently, speaking 
to the Foreign Relations Association in 
New Orleans, he stressed that in terms of 
function and spirit the Peace Corps is 
the most constructive and relevant pres- 
ence that the United States can provide 
overseas and at home and that it offers 
American society a vehicle for prevent- 
ing the disengagement of our young 
people today. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Pritchard's speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wan EAGLE AND THE PEACE CORPS 


(Remarks by Ross Pritchard, Peace Corps 
regional director for East Asia and Pacific, 
before the Foreign Relations Association, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 28, 
1967) 


Of course, I have come to talk about the 
Peace Corps. 

In search of a theme, this assignment usu- 
ally involves a review and selection of some 
appropriate phase of our growth and devel- 
opment during the past six years. Appro- 
priate to the group, you then add a proper 
proportion of statistics and anecdotes. Mixed 
well with the exuberance and enthusiasm 
most of us still possess for the Peace Corps, 
a speech comes to be. 

Tonight, I would like to depart from this 
time-honored approach. It is not that statis- 
tics are unimportant. It is useful to know 
that since March 1961 more than 30,000 
Americans have served, It is helpful to know 
that today 15,000 Volunteers are hard at work 
or on their way to projects in 55 countries. 
There is some significance in knowing that 
the Volunteers average 24 years of age, that 
more than 85% are college graduates, and 
that 36% are women. 

Nor are the anecdotes insignificant. In a 
hundred different and warm and human ways 
we can tell you that the girl next door, who 
always seemed a little thoughtful and con- 
cerned, is making a significant contribution 
to the people of Malaysia. Or that your 
nephew, who majored in history at Oberlin 
and had a restless curiousity for faraway 
places, has found his place in the Marshall 
Islands of the Pacific. Nor are the anecdotes 
inconsequential, for no matter how large 
the Peace Corps becomes, its magic will 
always be the story of the individual Volun- 
teer bringing help and hope where it can 
be best applied and absorbed. 

Yet as important and interesting as trends 
of growth, statistics and anecdotes may be, 
I would like to move into a new direction 
tonight and talk more abstractly about the 
Peace Corps. Instead of discussing where we 
are and have been, I would like to comment 
on where we might possibly go. 

For the first time in more than five years, 
I have just spent a month away from the 
Peace Corps. Removed from the traffic of day 
to day operations, I have come to see it in 
something of a new light. Free from the 
demands for immediate action, I have lin- 
gered a while over some old thoughts and 
experiences, and have come to sense what 
I believe to be the deeper meaning of the 
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Peace Corps and the more central significance 
of the Volunteers to our time. 

I would like to share these with you and 
in arranging my thoughts I have given them 
the improbable title, “War Eagle and the 
Peace Corps.” 

War Eagle is a small mountain river in the 
Ozarks of northwest Arkansas. The stream 
springs up near Hindsville and runs its course 
for six or seven miles through mountain 
meadows and between rugged bluffs until it 
joins the White River near Rogers. 

At this time of year it is just right. For 
the most part it runs clear and not too swift, 
here and there riffling into white-water rap- 
ids; now and again settling down between the 
bluffs to form deep pools and swimming 
holes. With tennis shoes and old khakis a 
fisherman can wade most of the river work- 
ing the banks and overhanging trees for 
black bass and blue gills. Less energetically, 
particularly in the full sun of the afternoon, 
you fish “deep water” and let the catfish 
catch themselves, of course insisting that 
they do as little as possible to disturb the 
after-lunch tranquility. There is always a 
place for a cold swim and a warm gravel bar 
for a doze in the sun. War Eagle is one of 
those faraway places where one comes closest 
to understanding more clearly the things 
that are important to him. War Eagle is a 
place where you are secure enough to lay 
aside the protection and armor of easy an- 
swers and stereotypes and dare to look at 
new and bolder thoughts. 

I have discovered two or three which I 
would like to summarize and defend. 

War Eagle thought Number One—given the 
problems and needs in the developing world, 
the Peace Corps Volunteer, in terms of func- 
tion and spirit, is the most constructive and 
relevant presence the United States can pro- 
vide overseas. 

War Eagle thought Number Two—given the 
problems and need in the urban ghettos of 
America, the returned Volunteer, in terms of 
function and spirit, is the most constructive 
and relevant presence the United States Gov- 
ernment can provide at home. 

And finally, War Eagle thought Number 
Three—given the problems and needs among 
our young people today, who perhaps for good 
reason find in American society something 
corrosive and disaffiliating, Volunteer serv- 
ice, and the meaningful responsibility that 
results, is the most constructive and relevant 
response we can make to prevent their dis- 
engagement. 

The defense of my first contention that 
the Volunteers are the most appropriate 
U.S. presence in the developing world today, 
involves two things—first, an analysis of the 
principal needs for foreign assistance in the 
developing world, and second, an appraisal 
of the competence of the Volunteer to re- 
spond to these needs. 

Foreign assistance has commanded our 
attention, not to mention our pocketbooks, 
for almost twenty-five years, and, of course, 
has taken many forms. As a general proposi- 
tion of United States foreign policy, it seems 
to me that aid to other nations is com- 
patible both with the high ideals and prin- 
ciples of this country as well as with prac- 
tical requirements of national security. In 
my view, it has always made sense to sup- 
port foreign aid at least in principle. But on 
the other hand, it seems to me that the 
twenty-five year history of foreign assistance 
is a mixed record of success and failure. More 
especially, it seems to me in the last decade 
our foreign aid has become increasingly more 
irrelevant. With a fixed eye upon the past, 
we have lost our ability to shift our em- 
phasis and innovate. To some extent, a cer- 
tain irony is involved in the fact that we have 
become the captive of our past successes. 

Perhaps I can illustrate. From 1947 to 1951, 
via the Marshall Plan, we allocated and spent 
in the neighborhood of $20 billion to sup- 
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port the economic recovery and development 
of Western Europe. By most every standard 
of measurement the Marshall Plan was a 
success, 50 much so that for twenty years 
or more in the face of almost any problem 
requiring assistance it is still in vogue to 
use Marshall Plan litany and incantation. 
Lost sight of, however, is the fundamental 
fact that the Marshall Plan was a specific 
response to a specific problem. In the devas- 
tated postwar world of Western Europe the 
need essentially was for capital and the 
infrastructure of roads, rolling stock and 
heavy equipment. The important but now 
forgotten fact was that Western Europe had 
a manpower and institutional base that could 
readily assimilate large doses of capital. In 
short, our response was relevant to the prin- 
cipal need. 

However, in the developing world today the 
situation is much different, and much of the 
Marshall Plan experience is irrelevant. While 
a certain amount of capital is important, it 
is important to note that the ability of these 
countries to assimilate capital is limited. Yet 
for a quarter of a century we have continued 
to focus on capital intensive programs often 
placing heavy emphasis on the development 
of infrastructure which has little relevance 
to the most basic needs of the people. Often 
ignored is the important consideration that 
in an underdeveloped country the important 
task is to provide technical assistance at the 
grass and rice roots level where it can benefit 
the people. For unless aggravated and per- 
sistent social ills are dealt with, there can 
be no political stability, no unity of purpose 
and, subsequently, no development. 

Despair, hunger and poverty, stoke the 
fires of insurrection and revolt, Viet Nam 
is a nagging daily reminder of what can 
happen when the people are neglected. In 
this context, the principal requirement for 
foreign assistance is to provide adequately 
trained manpower in sufficient numbers to 
promulgate programs and distribute the full 
impact of capital assistance at the local level. 
We have been a very long time in recognizing 
this fact of life. Time and again, one sees 
throughout the world elaborate projects that 
bear little relationship to the basic needs of 
the people. Time and again, one hears dis- 
couraging reports of dollar glut in the capital, 
enriching the status quo elite, deepening 
the rift between the people at the grass roots 
and their government. Time and again, one 
finds in the capital city carefully worked out 
plans, a tribute to someone’s hard work and 
concern, that lay dormant because there is 
no manpower available to activate programs 
at the local level. Dollars as we have pro- 
vided them are not the answers to the most 
persistent problems in the underdeveloped 
world. 

We are the captives of history in another 
sense. In 1949, the pressures of the Cold War 
generated a need for military assistance. 
NATO was constructed. Here again, the 
rather apparent success of a specific response 
to a specific need led to a worldwide adap- 
tation of regional alliances. The rather mod- 
est burgeoning programs of technical assist- 
ance, such as Point IV, were soon lost in 
the shuffle ana our assistance dollars were 
channelled mainly into military support. 
Whatever the rationale for military alliances 
may have been and however appropriate, 
military assistance did not respond to the 
critical and growing needs for technical 
assistance that would benefit the people 
of these countries. In terms of improving 
health, education, and employment among 
the masses of people, these programs had 
only a marginal effect. 

Thus, at a time when the forces of social 
change engulf the developing world, when 
the most compelling order of business is to 
lift the burdens of disease, illiteracy and 
apathy from the backs of the people and 
to provide them with the self help incentive 
and technical skills necessary to raise their 
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productivity beyond the subsistence level, 
we have responded with out of focus and 
out of date programs. 

As one analyzes this dilemma more closely, 
it becomes apparent that the fundamental 
requirement for assistance programs is to 
raise the functioning level of the people in 
these countries and to set loose within them 
the dynamic of self help. The key to wide- 
scale successful programming of this sort 
among the people of a country is large num- 
bers of people who have the time and com- 
petence to transmit needed skills, and the 
motivation and understanding to convey a 
sense of hope and belief in the future. 

The developing countries themselves do 
not have adequate numbers of trained man- 
power for this purpose. It must be supplied. 
In the past six years, the Peace Corps has 
thus emerged as the primary supplier of this 
kind of manpower. Volunteers competent 
enough to learn and carry the skills into the 
countryside, committed enough to live and 
work at local levels have come forward by 
the thousands, They serve in a wide variety 
of programs, and as time goes by, through 
trial and error, but mainly as a result of 
their energy, intelligence, and ability to in- 
novate the Peace Corps is able to analyze 
overseas opportunities more clearly and re- 
spond more effectively. As a case in point, I'd 
like to outline some recent Peace Corps de- 
velopments in the field of rural public 
health. 

While there are always local variations in 
health problems among individual countries, 
there also exists from country to country a 
basic similarity. In terms of health and phys- 
ical well-being, the people of most under - 
developed countries are on a hopeless tread- 
mill with disease and debilitation rendering 
them unproductive, afflicted, and hopeless. 
Invariably, these people run the cycle of 
high birth rates, widespread mother and in- 
fant mortality, runaway childhood diseases 
which destroy and deenergize the children. 
Those who survive and live to school age are 
afflicted with poor hearing, impaired eye- 
sight, and low energy. These afflictions are 
compounded by poor nutrition. Those who 
complete school have a life expectancy of 
less than four decades, a cut-off that falls 
far short of full human productivity. Cog- 
nizant of this hopeless arithmetic of death, 
disease and debilitation, and knowing that 
it takes many births to achieve a fully pro- 
ductive human being, the rural person places 
a high emphasis on fertility. This premium 
on reproduction thus elevates the birth rate, 
and the treadmill trip begins again for a 
new generation. Against these most per- 
sistent and aggravated problems, Western 
technology is essentially irrelevant. 

Western medical technology is basically 
doctor-intensive, and drug-intensive, and in- 
stitution-intensive medicine with heavy em- 
phasis on curative treatment and care. Given 
the magnitude of the problem and the vast 
dispersion of the people, techniques which 
require doctors, drugs and institutional care 
are beyond the means and even the expec- 
tations of these countries, On the other hand, 
widespread preventive techniques and edu- 
cational programs which require little in 
terms of doctors, drugs and equipment are 
most appropriate to the task. 

I must say this concept of preventive care 
and health education which seeks to change 
both the health environment and the daily 
practices of the people is not either a recent 
phenomena nor one exclusive to the foreign 
setting. If one were to investigate improve- 
ments in health in New York City for a 
twenty-year period at the turn of the 20th 
Century, one would see dramatic improve- 
ments in life expectancy, disease curtail- 
ment, as well as in other indications of gen- 
eral well-being. These improvements did not 
result from a sudden increase in the number 
of doctors nor from the introduction of drugs, 
nor in spectacular increases in institutional 
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care. The improvements resulted from in- 
creased emphasis on social services, better 
control of water and milk, improved en- 
vironmental sanitation. Most of these pro- 
grams were implemented through extensive 
health education, and most of them relied 
on middle-skilled manpower. 

The key, therefore, to extensive program- 
ming and significant improvements in public 
health is adequately trained middle-level 
manpower, supported by rather modest 
amounts of capital and a small number of 
skilled technicians. 

Over the past two or three years we have 
seen in the Peace Corps situations where 
properly trained Volunteers can intervene 
and rupture this traditional cycle of disease 
and debilitation. Where there is high infant 
mortality, female Volunteers working in rural 
maternal and child care clinics can provide 
both prenatal and postnatal care. Where 
there is a high incidence of disease, much of 
it due to intestinal disorders arising from 
impure water and unsanitary waste disposal, 
male Volunteers can implement village water 
and environmental sanitation programs, Vol- 
unteers working at the local level, speaking 
the language of the people can introduce 
improvements in nutrition. At another point 
in the cycle, responding to the request of 
the host country, Volunteers can assist in 
population control and family planning. 

In this way, the girl next door or your 
nephew from Oberlin, properly trained, be- 
comes an integral part of the solution to 
some of the most difficult problems in the 
underdeveloped world. 

But beyond this function, there is an- 
other important Volunteer contribution. 
Living and working with the people, the 
Volunteer by his presence sets the first ex- 
ample of individual self-help. Accepted by 
the people, and attacking problems jointly 
with them, the Volunteer activates the first 
experiments in community action which 
often sponsors first awareness among the 
people that, cooperatively, they themselves 
can deal consequentially with their prob- 
lems. An awakened sense of community ac- 
tion soon seeks out or attracts support from 
higher levels of Government. People who first 
grow aware of their own potential, who then 
identify with the community, and then as a 
community seek identity with their nation 
have taken the first step forward toward 
meaningful national development, It is with 
this broader contribution of example and 
principle that the Peace Corps Volunteer 
provides a unique and exclusive service. 

What can be said specifically of the Vol- 
unteer's functional contribution in the field 
of health can be said of other problem areas 
as well. For example, in the field of educa- 
tion there is a prevailing need among the 
underdeveloped nations to find classroom 
teachers who can provide skills in areas 
which will assist these countries in moving 
toward the technological development of the 
future. Specifically, Volunteers are especially 
well-qualified to teach English as a second 
language, science and math, particularly new 
math, and industrial arts. In the broader 
sense, Peace Corps Volunteer teachers, com- 
ing in direct day-to-day contact with the 
young people of a country, also are a potent 
example stimulating the trend away from 
mechanical rote learning into the more pro- 
ductive areas of deductive thought and rea- 
soning. If these countries are to fully utilize 
their human resources, these resources must 
be geared to imaginative and innovative 
thinking and action rather than to the rote 
rituals of the more traditional systems. 

In the fields of economic development, 
Volunteers are able to promulgate very basic 
skills in agricultural production, credit 
unions and cooperatives, and a whole host of 
other specific activities related to produc- 
tivity. Here again in the broader sense, the 
Volunteer, invoking his own example of ini- 
tiative, demonstrates in effective and tangi- 
ble terms the benefits of individual initiative 
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and productivity. His day to day living ex- 
ample is much more relevant than sterile 
lectures on capitalism. 

Thus in many significant areas the Volun- 
teer provides a useful skill and a tangible 
illustration that man can be the master of 
his environment. I, therefore, say again, 
given the needs of the underdeveloped 
world, the Volunteer is the most relevant 
presence America can provide. 

I have lingered a little too long on War 
Eagle thought Number One, But much of 
what I have said supports the other two 
points as well, and I can cover them more 
briefly. 

War Eagle thought Number Two—the re- 
turned Volunteer is the most relevant and 
constructive presence in the urban ghettos. 

At first glance it appears that the urban 
ghettos of America are a world removed 
from the rural villages of the developing 
world. A closer, harder look, however, re- 
veals otherwise. Overseas, say in Thailand, 
the people speak a different language but so 
is the language of Harlem different from 
the language of New York City and the rest 
of the nation. In Tonga, people are com- 
mitted to a different culture; but the culture 
of 12th Street in Detroit is different from 
the culture of Grosse Pointe. In the rural 
barrios of the Philippines, the peasant in 
terms of skill and employment is out of step 
with his time; but it is no different on 41st 
Street in Chicago. Where the rural worker 
in the developing world needs grassroots as- 
sistance and training, where he requires 
empathy and understanding, where there is 
a need for him to sense his own individual 
integrity, to become aware of a community 
identity and to sense his oneness with a na- 
tion, the needs of Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and San Francisco are the same. 

More precisely, where there are needs in 
education, health, and economic develop- 
ment, the urban areas require the same sort 
of manpower component to implement plans 
that have been generated and to activate 
capital that is being provided. Where there 
is a need to decentralize activity away from 
the capital cities in the underdeveloped 
world to benefit the people, so is there a need 
to decentralize programs away from Wash- 
ington and make program responses more 
relevant to the communities and the people 
they serve. 

The Volunteer trained in speaking another 
language, sensitive to the needs of the com- 
munity in which he lives, functionally 
skilled, and deeply committed is the central 
component here at home for community im- 
provement just as he is overseas. Without the 
manpower component, programs proliferate 
ineffectively; without the manpower com- 
ponent, capital can never be fully utilized. 
The returned Volunteer who has learned to 
speak another language will quickly learn to 
“speak the language“ of the slums. The 
Volunteer who has gained experience in or- 
ganizing a community will quickly find the 
levers of community organization in the 
ghettos. 

The Volunteer will find that his skill, his 
experience, and his commitment are trans- 
ferrable. For these reasons, the experienced 
returned Volunteer is, therefore, the most 
relevant and constructive presence this Gov- 
ernment can offer. But on the whole, however, 
the returned Volunteer is a neglected re- 
source which we cannot in good sense con- 
tinue to ignore. 

War Eagle thought Number Three. 

Concurrent with the problems we face over- 
seas and those we face at home, we find dis- 
quieting evidence that too many of our 
young people are being alienated from life 
in America—at least life in America as we 
know and cherish it. In my view, present 
criticism is a little bit out of focus. First of 
all, we see singled out, both in the press and 
on television, a very narrow sector of Ameri- 
can youth. By far, it is the minority. I share 
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the views of Clark Kerr, the ex-Chancellor of 
the University of California, who recently 
pointed out that for every hippie in Haight- 
Ashbury, there are a hundred undergraduates 
at the University of California who volunteer 
their efforts in slum work, tutoring among 
the deprived, and working in a wide range 
of other programs. Beyond that, I am not 
especially alarmed for another reason. How- 
ever disafflliated and dissatisfied the young 
may be, I do think they have some very sound 
bases for their disenchantment. 

Among the growing affluent middle class, 
where Depression induced insecurity no 
longer holds sway, less premium is placed on 
material goods. As the beneficiaries of read- 
ily available education and, more especially, 
having the time to take advantage of it, they 
have turned for attention to probing the 
quality of American life. Since, for the most 
part, they are serious, honest, and intelligent, 
they ask difficult questions. Since they are 
direct, energetic, and independent, they are 
sometimes hard to handle. 

There can be no doubt, however, that our 
future depends on our ability to fully use 
their power and potency and our willingness 
to help channel their intelligence and com- 
mitment toward responsible, meaningful 
tasks. I must say if you have been around 
the Peace Corps for any period of time, 
neither the prospect nor the problem of do- 
ing this alarms you. 

In fact, quite the contrary. The secret of 
of the success of the Peace Corps has been 
a fundamental belief that young people un- 
der thirty could handle the toughest chal- 
lenges we face abroad. The willingness of the 
Peace Corps to give maximum range to their 
freedom, both of work and expression, has 
stood the test of time. Against the phony 
folklore of experts and amid the skeptical, if 
not outraged, speculations of the profes- 
sional diplomat, we took the faith John 
Kennedy had in these young people and 
organized it into an innovative and exciting 
overseas experiment. Our strength has been 
our willingness to turn the Volunteer loose. 
Our failures, and I hope they are few, have 
usually resulted from situations where we 
did not fully grasp what the Volunteer was 
talking about or trying to do. In other words, 
it seems to me that in a very complicated 
world abroad we have been able to fuse free- 
dom and responsibility and release them 
through the Volunteer. For the curious and 
committed young people of today who are 
looking for the same opportunity the Peace 
Corps beckons. It seems to me that either the 
Peace Corps or similar opportunities for vol- 
unteer service provide the answer to many 
of the questions young America is asking 
itself today. So much for War Eagle thought 
Number Three. 

I have one final point. If you are an activ- 
ist, even an aging activist such as I, it is 
hard to think these things without moving 
to action oriented questions. 

For example: 

If the things I have said are true, has not 
the time come to take fuller advantage of 
the Peace Corps’ experience by expanding 
our understanding and grasp and utilization 
of National Service? In times past, confronted 
by certain problems, we have been far- 
sighted and competent enough to initiate 
programs that have long since become an 
established pattern of our way of life. Exam- 
ples of this are universal education, labor 
unions, and Land-Grant Colleges, to mention 
a few. Could not National Service become a 
regular, accepted, and admired part of Amer- 
ican life as well? 

If these things are true and if the prob- 
lems at home and abroad are as grave as 
we say they are, is it not important enough 
for us to advocate and make available to 
more young people opportunities for four 
years of National Service, two of which would 
be spent overseas and two at home in the 
slums and ghettos? 
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Would not this four-year service be signifi- 
cant enough in terms of human and national 
interest that it might be considered as an 
alternate to military service? 

Has the time not come for businessman 
and teacher, for journalist and lawyer, and 
especially for your group to get into the 
mainstream of considering this important 
question and invoking others to do the 
same? 

To sum up, has the time not come to rec- 
ognize that the Peace Corps has come of 
age and that National Service, whether it be 
focused at home or abroad, is an integral 
part of our way of life? 

These are the questions that flow from the 
summer days at War Eagle. The excitement 
of those days and all that they involved is not 
only that you come away thinking the 
thoughts I have talked about and asking the 
questions I have asked, but also in believing 
that in some small way, as an individual, you 
can be part of the answer. 


BAN ON AT-LARGE ELECTIONS 
SHOULD HAVE NO EXCEPTIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate, on November 8, passed a measure 
which would permanently and imme- 
diately ban at-large elections for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
from States with more than one Con- 
gressman. 

Tomorrow the House is scheduled to 
consider an amendment to that measure 
which would exempt New Mexico and 
Hawaii from the ban on at-large elec- 
tions for the 1968 election. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
last Wednesday, November 22, urged the 
House to defeat the proposed amendment 
and urged the Senate to “stick to its 
guns” in the event the House adopts the 
proposed amendment which would 
exempt New Mexico and Hawaii. 

I have not changed my position on this 

matter. And I would submit that it would 
be wrong for House Members who are 
concerned about the possibility of run- 
ning at large in 1968 to think that the 
full Senate will lightly alter a position 
which it affirmed by a vote of 55 to 28 
in June and by a voice vote on Novem- 
ber 8. 
I think it is fair to say that most 
Members of both the House and the Sen- 
ate want to see an immediate and effec- 
tive prohibition of at-large elections for 
Congressmen. But as long as the Senate 
has responsibility in this important area, 
and it does, I submit that it should stand 
firm for a general application of the ban 
and not permit any unjustifiable exemp- 
tion for one or two States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent editorial in the Post be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRR New GERRYMANDER 

The House has left itself in a curious pre- 
dicament by failing to pass the Senate- 
approved bill to forbid at-large elections. It 
is the Congressmen themselves who most 
fear running with statewide constituencies, 
because many of the incumbents would be 
defeated by votes outside their present dis- 
tricts. Yet some are insisting on amendment 
of the Senate bill passed for their special 
benefit, so as to exempt Hawail and New 
Mexico. 

The proposed exemption of the two states 
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is merely a political gimmick, The Demo- 
cratic majority in the House hopes to keep 
all four of these seats in the Democratic 
column if the elections are at large. Division 
of Hawaii and New Mexico into districts 
might enable the Republicans to pick up 
one seat in each state. The tail of partisan 
advantage is thus seeking to wag the dog of 
principle. 

In our view, the election of Representatives 
from districts is sound in both principle 
and practice. They are supposed to represent 
the people—not the states. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that when a state has no 
valid districts, or when it is entitled to more 
seats in the House than the number of its 
districts, it may elect Representatives at 
large. But this is a means of meeting an 
emergency. Routine elections at large for the 
sake of partisan advantage are something 
very different. 

The only excuse for the bill before the 
House is to lay down sound principles for 
the states in choosing their Congressmen. 
Unfortunately, the comprehensive bill for 
this purpose was scuttled, and the at-large 
prohibition is all that is left to take its 
place. But even a limited declaration of 
policy in this area ought to be sound in 
principle, which the version being cooked 
up in the House is not. 

The Senate should stick to its guns. If the 
House wants a rule forbidding at-large elec- 
tions, let it be general in its application. 
The elimination of congressional district 
lines or failure to create districts out of 
partisan motives is a particularly offensive 
form of gerrymandering which should not be 
tolerated, much less written into law. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun last 
Wednesday, makes a good point. The 
Congress should act, and act now, on 
gun control legislation. 

Four years ago President John F. Ken- 
nedy was assassinated with a bullet from 
a mail-order rifle. The Nation was 
shocked and saddened. At the same time, 
people were outraged at the apparent 
ease with which firearms could be pur- 
chased. 

Despite that deep tragedy and the 
mountains of favorable evidence pre- 
sented by law enforcement officials and 
others, the Congress has failed to act. 

Last February, I urged the Senate to 
act on legislation recommended by the 
National Crime Commission. The Com- 
mission proposed the registration of all 
handguns, rifles, and shotguns; banning 
the sale of weapons to potentially dan- 
gerous persons; regulation of mail-order 
gun sales; and barring the sale of hand- 
guns to a person residing in another 
State. 

I recognize that gun control legisla- 
tion by itself will not reduce crime in 
America. But it is an indispensable first 
step. Available statistics clearly indicate 
that a gun control law would prevent 
ee violent crimes, thus saving many 

ves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place this timely reminder from 
the Sun in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gun Law 

Four years ago today an assassin with a 
mail-order rifle killed President John F. 
Kennedy. Attempts since then to write Fed- 
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eral law designed to make it less easy for 
people like Lee Harvey Oswald to get such 
weapons have all come to nought. Despite 
efforts by such men as Senator Dodd and 
Senator Edward Kennedy, Congress continues 
to be held at bay by the National Rifle As- 
sociation lobby. Every national poll of repute 
shows great public support for such a law. 
Yet because the citizens who do support such 
a law are less demonstrative than those who 
oppose it, and because many members of 
Congress are ultra-sensitive to special in- 
terests, there has been no law. Last year's 
auto safety law and this year's meat inspec- 
tion bills prove special interests can be over- 
come. Congress and the people ought to over- 
come the N.R.A. 


RISING ATTACKS FROM THE 
EXTREME RIGHTWING 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, for 7 or 8 
years, some of us have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the rising attacks from the 
extreme rightwing. As one who has 
sought to keep the extremist elements 
above ground and out in the open, I 
believe that recent events reflect the 
wisdom of the policy of publicizing the 
activities of the John Birch Society and 
its splinter groups. 

People who at first could not believe 
that the extremes advocated by some of 
these organizations were serious, or 
would dare to be advocated in our mod- 
ern, enlightened world, have since 
learned that the rightwing extremists 
are serious, organized, and well financed. 

From the very beginning, I have 
argued that the rightwing does not dis- 
credit the liberals; rather, it tends to 
silence the voices of the respectable and 
constructive conservatives. 

I have also contended that the con- 
servatives of our country must unite in 
destroying the united front and the mis- 
leading panaceas represented by the ex- 
tremist groups. 

One of those conservative voices has 
consistently spoken out against the 
Birchers.“ Mr. William Buckley, Jr., a 
most articulate conservative, has re- 
cently taken them on again. I believe 
that Senators who may not have seen 
Mr. Buckley’s column will derive new 
insights from it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a col- 
umn entitled “Birchers a Drag on Con- 
servatism,” written by William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of November 15, 1967, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BIRCHERS A DRAG ON CONSERVATISM 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

It has been two years since I have alluded 
to the John Birch Society, which has been 
slipping gradually from the sight of observ- 
ers, liberal and conservative—it is only the 
Communists who continue to dwell on it, for 
the most obvious reason, to discredit the 
anti-Communist right. But two recent epil- 
sodes demand comment, one of them Robert 
Welch’s official abandonment of his original 
and most distinctive campaign, namely the 
campaign to impeach Earl Warren. The other, 
the matter of The Wall Street Journal story. 

Welch has called off a campaign which 
once he considered absolutely crucial to the 
success of his general enterprise. It remains 
for a lot of conservatives the bitterest pill of 
recent years that the prestige of Warren in- 
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creased in direct ratio to the intensity of 
Welch's campaign against him. Not so many 
years ago just before Welch decided to im- 
peach the Chief Justice, the reputation of the 
Warren Court had sunk so low as to have 
provoked the explicit censure of the majority 
of the justices of the supreme courts of indi- 
vidual states, and of such learned scholars as 
Edward Corwin and Learned Hand. 

But the proposal that Warren be im- 
peached struck so many people as so patently 
inappropriate that his critics found them- 
selves muting their criticism lest by associa- 
tion they be linked with the fanatic from 
Belmont who believed that poor old Eisen- 
hower was of all things a Communist agent 
(“Eisenhower isn't a Communist,”—Russell 
Kirk’s rejoinder is still the classic— he is a 
golfer”). 

When one thinks of all that energy spent, 
all those dollars squandered on speeches, and 
prizes, and literature, and billboards, it is a 
special irony that the situation contributed 
not to the weakening of the influence of Earl 
Warren, but to the consolidation of his power 
and prestige! If one were to proceed to 
analyze the whole episode by Birchite logic, 
one would conclude that the movement to 
impeach Earl Warren, which after nine years’ 
effort was unable to enlist the support of a 
single Congressman, was a Communist plot 
intended to discredit the opposition to 
Warren. 

And then the story of The Wall Street 
Journal, which appeared a few weeks ago 
and spoke about the decline of the John 
Birch Society, the spectacular apostrophes of 
some of the most conspicuous adherents, the 
lapsed members—most of all the general in- 
difference of the public. Robert Welch 
countered The Wall Street Journal story by 
a routine denunciation ... “the current 
monstrosity is. . . no worse (in) its errors, 
half truths, omissions of important facts, 
biased innuendoes, misinterpretations and 
misunderstardings than hundreds of articles 
which have appeared about us in dozens of 
major periodicals during the last five or six 
years.” 

Characteristically, Welch does not explain 
what might have been the motives of the 
conservative Wall Street Journal in misin- 
terpreting him and his society; the only 
explanation is that The Wall Street Journal, 
like so many others has been taken over by 
the Communists, in which case it is indeed 
truly lost. 

Welch reacted further to the general drift 
of public opinion that the society has been 
pretty well immobilized by sending out an 
urgent appeal for funds, in a circular en- 
titled “This Is IT!“ The response, to judge 
from Welch’s most recent communication, 
has been gratifying. “Fortunately,” he quotes 
from one letter, “my bank balance is un- 
usually high just now and I am able to help 
myself out by forwarding the enclosed check 
for $1,000. For I realize as well as anyone that 
you are doing us the favor.“ Others who re- 
sponded do not have bank balances so 
unusually high, but they have contributed 
sacrificially. 

It is testimony to many things, among 
them the charismatic nature of Welch's 
leadership, which his detractors must not 
underrate. And testimony, too, to the talent 
for self-sacrifice of so many of Welch’s fol- 
lowers who, apparently undeterred by the 
fiasco involving Earl Warren, are prepared 
to put their savings into yet another bill- 
board demanding, say, the withdrawal of the 
United States from the United Nations, an 
achievement as unlikely as the impeachment 
of Earl Warren. 

The John Birch Society, judged objectively, 
above all things is a drag on the conservative 
movement in America, which it continues, 
though decreasingly, to embarrass. But it is 
a significant measure of the failure of other 
conservative organizations to provide emo- 
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tionally satisfactory means of serving many 
Americans concerned for their country’s 
future, 


SOUTH SLOPE COOPERATIVE TELE- 
PHONE CO., NORWAY, IOWA, TO 
BEGIN ALL ONE-PARTY TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 7, 1967, the North Liberty Ex- 
change of the South Slope Cooperative 
Telephone Co. in Norway, Iowa, will 
begin all one-party telephone service for 
its rural subscribers. 

For many people, particularly urban- 
ites, who have enjoyed such service for 
some years, the significance of this oc- 
casion might not be apparent. But for 
those rural families who still have from 
four to 25 other families on their lines, 
and for the 3% million rural people with 
no telephone service at all, one-party 
service is a particular milestone. 

The South Slope Cooperative began 
serving rural subscribers in 1959 with 
the help of a $654,000 loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It 
has grown now to the point where its 
three exchanges serve almost 1,500 sub- 
scribers in Johnson, Benton, Iowa, and 
Linn Counties. South Slope has applied 
for a new REA loan to serve a hospital, 
a new trailer court, and other develop- 
ments in this active rural area. 

There really is no need to dwell on the 
importance of the telephone in modern 
living. Anyone with an emergency on 
his hands and no telephone to call a doc- 
tor or policeman or someone else to assist 
knows how necessary a telephone can be. 
And for rural people, living in isolated 
areas, a telephone, even with multiparty 
service conditions, is even more neces- 
sary. 

This is why I view with much pleasure 
the tremendous strides which REA and 
its borrower cooperatives are taking to 
provide rural people with modern tele- 
phone service. 

The North Liberty Exchange is a good 
example of the joint efforts being made 
by REA and local cooperative phone 
companies to assist the rural residents 
of our Nation. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS ENDORSE BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION BILL AT 
1967 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at their national convention held this 
month in Miami, Fla., the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America passed a reso- 
lution which unanimously endorsed the 
bilingual education bill, S. 428, which I 
introduced in the Senate. 

The resolution takes notice of the in- 
equitable achievement of the Mexican- 
American citizen of this Nation in both 
educational levels and income. Because 
language is a main impediment to prog- 
ress in either education or ability to in- 
crease income, the resolution urges Con- 
gress to enact this legislation. 

The bilingual education bill which is 
referred to in the resolution has been 
incorporated into the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967, which has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The bill will be con- 
sidered in the near future, hopefully this 
week. To illustrate the importance of the 
bilingual education portion of that bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution passed by the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


BILINGUAL EDUCATIONAL BILL 


The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
notes that those persons of Mexican-Ameri- 
can origin who reside in the five South- 
western states have a median educational 
level of 8.1 years as compared to 9.5 years for 
Negroes and 12.0 years for other Caucasian. 
Income per in these Mexican-Amer- 
ican families is $896 per year according to 
the 1960 census. 

Since there is a direct relationship be- 
tween education and economic status, it is 
clear that the usual methods of education 
have not benefited these Mexican-Americans. 
Their language has been an obstacle to their 
education in English-speaking schools. 

Therefore, the YDCA supports the Bi- 
lingual Educational Bill introduced by Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough of Texas in order to in- 
sure equal opportunity for these Mexican- 
Sani and urges Congress to enact that 

Adopted by the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America in Convention assembled No- 
vember 18, 1967. 


ADDRESS BY DR. ALVIN M. WEIN- 
BERG AT SEVENTH ATOMS FOR 
PEACE AWARDS CEREMONIES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Dr. 
Alvin M. Weinberg, on November 14, 
1967, at the Seventh Atoms for Peace 
Awards Ceremonies at Rockfeller Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Dr. Weinberg affords a brilliant in- 
sight into the sociopolitical impact of 
the accelerating pace of our incipient 
new industrial revolution which is her- 
alded by the rapid development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. He also pro- 
vides a startling reevaluation of the 
anatomy and functions of the existing 
balance of terror between superpowers of 
the world, each holding the entire pop- 
ulation of the other hostage against the 
threat of thermonuclear destruction. Dr. 
Weinberg’s conclusion about the value of 
antiballistic-missile systems and civil de- 
fense and the attendant implications for 
disarmament are both startling and vital 
to our examination of the next 50 years. 

That Dr. Weinberg should draw to- 
gether the promises of the peaceful use 
of the atom and the prospect of de- 
stressing the belligerent posture of the 
world powers, and relate both to the 
vision of an orderly future development 
of our cities, is a concept and a vision of 
such extraordinary value that I com- 
mend his remarks to everyone who feels 
that the future holds something more 
than incineration. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Let Us PREPARE FOR PEACE? 
(By Alvin M. Weinberg) 


The distinguished English economist Bar- 
bara Ward, in her book Spaceship Earth, 
suggests that the material abundance made 
possible by the new technologies will change 
qualitatively the relations between nations. 
“May not the scientific and technological 
revolutions of our day produce a yet un- 
guessed mutation in human attitudes? We 
have lived through the millennia on the basis 
of shortage. How will mankind react if rela- 
tive plenty becomes the norm? In the past, 
conquest and imperialism, war and violence 
have had their roots deep in the fact of 
absolute shortage. The desire to take your 
neighbor’s land, to lay hold of his resources, 
to overcome your inadequacies by making 
his life more inadequate still—have not 
these been, again and again, the bitter causes 
of aggression? And insofar as nations recog- 
nize the dearth and feel beset by the need 
for ‘living space’, they almost instinctively 
choose for leaders men who articulate these 
violent needs and envies. Prosperous people 
very rarely choose lunatics for rulers.” “ 

Most nuclear scientists, by and large, be- 
lieve in Professor Ward's optimism; they are 
sustained in their endeavors by her vision 
of an abundant, and hopefully a peaceful, 
world. The developments in nuclear energy, 
notably those of the past few years, seem to 
be fulfilling Professor Ward's vision. Nuclear 
power, in 1952, was written off by a distin- 
guished scientist with the prediction that in 
the 1960’s the effort toward developing 
nuclear power would be abandoned Today 
in Canada, in France, in the United States, 
in the United Kingdom nuclear power is a 
competitive source of energy. For example, 
in the United States we now have on order, 
in operation, or under construction close to 
60 million kilowatts of nuclear power. This 
represents almost a quarter of all central 
electric power capacity in the United States, 
and this conversion to the atom shows no 
sign of abating. 

But we are only at the beginning; we have 
still not fully exploited either the ubiquity 
or the intrinsic cheapness of nuclear energy. 
Because nuclear energy is not tied to cheap 
indigenous fossil fuels or to swiftly flowing 
rivers, it can be placed wherever energy is 
needed. Thus, for example, we can visualize 
large nuclear plants springing up in arid 
coastal deserts to energize large desalting 
plants. The technology for large-scale de- 
salting is here, and the costs are reasonable 
even when the evaporators are energized by 
conventional reactors. The by-product elec- 
tricity can be used to manufacture fertilizer 
and reduce metal ores and to light cities. 
Altogether we see this ubiquity and mobility 
of nuclear energy making possible a kind of 
nuclear powered agro-industrial complex 
that could give practical embodiment to 
Barbara Ward’s notion of materials autarky 
throughout the world. This general line of 
thinking underlies the proposal now before 
the United States Senate to deploy such nu- 
clear complexes in the Middle East, and, in 
effect, provide a new framework of physical 
resources in which to seek a resolution for 
that region's desperate animosities. 

This is not all. When highly advanced 
breeders are developed, then we can expect 
the cost of nuclear energy to fall signifi- 
cantly—perhaps to 1.5 mills / kwh, to 1 mill/ 
kwh, and, with reactors of extremely large 


For presentation at the Seventh Atoms 
for Peace Award Ceremony, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, New York (November 14, 1967). 

2 Spaceship Earth, pp. 60-51, Columbia 
University Press, New York (1966). 

3 As stated in a report by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, “Atomic Power 
and Private Enterprise”, p. 330, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (De- 
cember 1952). 
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size, possibly to even less. At these prices we 
shall begin to substitute electrical energy for 
other raw materials. At 2 mills/kwh electro- 
lytic magnesium from sea water will com- 
pete with aluminum from bauxite, At 1.5 
mills/kwh iron ore will be reduced with elec- 
trolytic hydrogen, rather than with coke, 
Below 1 mill/kwh we shall perform massive 
heavy chemical processes electrically—such 
as converting coal to gasoline. 

Thus, eventually, when the advanced 
breeders are developed, many, if not most, of 
our material wants will be satisfied by energy 
from fission. And, insofar as low-grade tho- 
rium and uranium ores are available every- 
where, each region of the globe and each 
country will have its sources of very cheap, 
abundant energy. This energy will be con- 
verted into the water and the fertilizer and 
the food and the metals on which civilization 
depends. The world should become immeas- 
urably richer than it is today. Neighbors 
would no longer scramble for each other's 
green pastures, and there would be a general 
easing of tension once want is eliminated. 


THE PRECONDITIONS FOR PEACE 


This vision of a Pax Atomica, of a world 
in which tensions have relaxed because 
scarcities of raw materials are no longer ra- 
tional bases for conflict, is a golden vision, 
one to which all of us in the nuclear business 
are dedicated. And yet it is an incomplete 
picture of the peaceful world of the future. 
It neglects those sources of strife that are 
not rooted in geographic inequities or dis- 
parities in natural endowments. There re- 
mains the strife that comes from ideological 
conflict and conflicts of interest, the strife 
that comes from the all but universal human 
ambition for influence or power. Our atomic 
powered utopia needs more than material 
well being, important as that may be, to 
stabilize the Pax Atomica and to prevent 
war. 

But, even more, this vision ignores the 
present incredible nuclear confrontation 
between the super-powers. It has been cus- 
tomary to look to the hydrogen bomb and 
mutual deterrence as the means for preven- 
tion of war, for curbing the largely emotional 
drives that impel men in power to seek to 
maintain their positions or to extend their 
influence. And, a little surprisingly, the bal- 
ance of terror has worked—not perfectly but 
still tolerably well. We have had wars since 
the atomic bomb was used in Hiroshima; 
but we have avoided all-out world war and 
we have avoided the thermonuclear holo- 
caust, 

Yet most of us are acutely uncomfortable 
with this balance of terror wherein the two 
super-powers hold as hostages 100,000,0000 
of each other's citizens. It is unprecedented in 
world history that the citizens of the strong- 
est powers in the world can no longer be 
guaranteed by their state some measure of 
personal security, except insofar as the bal- 
ance of terror dissuades the other side from 
striking. Somehow, one is appalled by the 
possible fragility of this metastable balance. 

It is largely on this account, this nervous- 
ness about the stability of the balance of 
terror, that the world has wrestled mightily 
with arms control and disarmament. More- 
over, the nuclear world of plenty is incon- 
sistent with a world in which ever increas- 
ing pieces of the gross national product 
might go into maintaining the deterrent. It 
seems apparent that we must ultimately dis- 
arm; but how can we both disarm and main- 
tain the deterrent; how can we get from 
here—a world filled with mutual apprehen- 
sion, with ICBM’s, with megaton warheads— 
to a world based on energy self-sufficiency, 
mutual respect, and peace? How can we, as 
Amrom Katz of the RAND Corporation says, 
make the world safe for disarmament? * 


„Make the World Safe for Disarmament”, 
War/Peace Report (September 1962). 
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I believe, paradoxically, that a way may 
have been opened by the failure of the nego- 
tiations over deployment of anti-ballistic 
missiles, The deployment of ABM’s on both 
sides has been deplored as the first step in 
the unending arms spiral that eventually 
will consume everything, including our vision 
of abundance. But suppose ABM’s and other 
defensive measures turn out to be effective, 
and at the same time there is no escalation 
of offense in unending spira. The knife-edge 
of delicately balanced terror would then be 
blunted. Perhaps then, as D. G. Brennan of 
the Hudson Institute has stressed so 
persuasively, we should not be so disturbed 
if the threat of ultimate, absolute, and total 
mutual destruction is not forever to be the 
basis for our world order.“ 

If there is even a remote possibility of 
achieving effective defense and at the same 
time limiting offense, should we not examine 
very much more carefully than we have the 
possibilities of an essentially defensive pos- 
ture? Granted that active defense systems to- 
day are not perfect, they nevertheless seem 
to be much more effective than they were 
thought to be five years ago. And, by virtue 
of the development of the admittedly im- 
perfect and light anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem, we have already achieved a kind of de 
facto disarmament. Because space and weight 
in offensive rockets must be allocated to pen- 
etration aids, the total number of megatons 
each side can throw at the other ought to 
be reduced by the anti-ballistic missile. In 
this sense, the ABM has caused a kind of 
arms limitation, one of the few real arms 
limitations that we have achieved. 

Moreover, passive defense, a subject about 
which we hear very little, may be much less 
impractical than is commonly believed to be 
the case. We at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory have been studying the question 
of civil defense for the past three years under 
the guidance of Dr. J. C. Bresee and Profes- 
sor E. P. Wigner, a former winner of the 
Atoms for Peace Award. The result of our 
studies suggests that underground, inter- 
connected tunnels if used as shelters could 
significantly reduce the casualties caused by 
thermonuclear weapons. In this connection, 
I remind you that at least one distinguished 
city planner—Constantinos A. Doxiadis— 
holds that the mega-city of the future can 
survive only if it puts its transportation (in- 
cluding automobiles) and utilities under- 
ground. The mega-city will therefore, ac- 
cording to Doxiadis, be honeycombed with 
tunnels. Such tunnels would be the main 
elements of a passive defense system: that 
they might come rather as a matter of course 
as the city develops should not make them 
less useful for dual use as shelters. 

But we are told all this is transitory: anti- 
ballistic missiles and civil defense will be 
followed by more ICBM’s which will be fol- 
lowed by more ABM’s and more civil defense 
in unending spiral. We shall go from 3000 
megatons to 30,000 megatons to 3,000,000 
megatons—where does the crazy spiral stop? 
It is here that Dr. Brennan has injected a 
beautiful fully new and elegant idea into the 
discussion: Should not the world, in negoti- 
ating the next perilous stage of arms control, 
focus primarily on limiting offensive weap- 
ons, and at the same time encourage defen- 
sive systems? All the predictions about de- 
ployment of anti-ballistic missiles and civil 
defense leading to unending escalation as- 
sume that offense will escalate indefinitely. 
But if the world agreed to, and enforced, a 
limit on the number of ICBM’s we would stop 
the spiral of escalation. Such limitation on 
primary instruments of offense are not un- 
precedented. In the post World War I era 
capital ships of the three great naval powers 
were limited. Moreover, if defensive systems 


5 “New Thoughts on Missile Defense“, Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists XXIII, 10-15 
(June 1967). 
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continue to improve, the capacity of the 
world to destroy its people and its lands will 
gradually deteriorate; and the number of 
hostages held on each side will be reduced— 
though certainly never to zero—so that nu- 
clear war, even in a defensively oriented 
world, could never be regarded as a rational 
instrument of policy. 

The difficulties of such a posture and such 
an agreement—to limit offense but leave de- 
fense unlimited—are formidable. Can one 
police a freeze on offense unless secrecy is 
relaxed? Will such an arrangement withstand 
pressure for abrogation by those who under- 
estimate their own offense and overestimate 
the opposition’s defense? Will strong defense 
tend to make each side more aggressive in 
the conduct of its foreign policy? But one 
must remember that the present balance of 
terror is not a lovely thing to contemplate 
nor is it a perfect antidote against thermo- 
nuclear war. As L. B. Sohn of Harvard told 
me, an existent posture need be only 50% 
foolproof; a newly proposed posture must be 
98% effective. If we addressed as much time 
and energy to developing the details of a 
defensive posture in arms control as we have 
devoted either to developing offensive arma- 
ments, or even toward present arms control 
doctrines, is it not at least possible that we 
would be able to work out credible answers 
to many of the difficulties we now see in 
limiting offensive weapons? 

There are two overriding reasons why we 
must eventually come to some such position. 
The first is that, much as some deplore it, 
both of the super-powers have decided to 
deploy anti-ballistic missiles. We are in grave 
danger of entering an unending arms spiral 
unless we enter into agreements to chop off 
the arms of the spiral at the top. This implies 
some limitation, possibly tacit, but prefer- 
ably explicit, on, say, the total number of 
offensive missiles or on the total expenditure 
for offensive missiles, 

There is another reason that seems to me 
even more compelling. Can we ever hope to 
achieve real arms control or disarmament 
from the present position of overwhelming 
offensive power and almost non-existent de- 
fense? Does anyone really believe, in the kind 
of hard untrusting world we live in, and 
that we shall have to live in during the next 
several decades, that either side will agree 
to a disarmed world unless it feels secure in 
its defensive systems? Can we realistically 
contemplate disarmament, with the possi- 
bility of clandestine sequestering of a few 
missiles without being reasonably certain 
that our defenses can handle sporadic and 
secret attacks. 

But, in the main, our military technology 
has emphasized offense rather than defense, 
and our arms limitation technology has em- 
phasized defense rather than offense, espe- 
cially in the most recent discussions of the 
anti-ballistic missile. I submit that both 
postures may have been in error, and that the 
cause of peace will be better served by de- 
veloping ways to strengthen defense and to 
limit offense. 

I would therefore urge that the military 
communities of the world Prepare for Peace 
by developing defensive systems, rather than 
continuing to exert themselves primarily 
to improving offensive systems. 

And I would urge that the arms limita- 
tion communities of the world Prepare for 
Peace by developing doctrines for limiting 
offense and techniques for enforcing such 
limitations rather than continuing to exert 
themselves primarily to limiting defensive 
systems. 

It seems that herein we may find the 
missing elements in the world described by 
Barbara Ward. We shall have our cheap 
nuclear power and our agro-industrial com- 
plexes and our energy autarkies. But we shall 
need something other than the balance of 
terror to keep the peace in the long run. 
World government, or general and complete 
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disarmament—these are mere words unless 
we see credible ways to go there from here. 
The energy-rich world, even with most of its 
material wants provided for it, will still 
be a world of nation-states, each with its 
own imperatives and traditions and glorious 
history—and its habits of violence. And this 
world will for a long time have its military 
establishment. Does not common sense dic- 
tate that a world whose military is preoccu- 
pied with defense rather than with offense 
is more rational than the bizarre and pre- 
carious world we now have, and that we 
would be contemplating with horror if we 
were not so tired of its grim countenance? 

So it may be time for us, in the tradition 
established by the creators of the Atoms for 
Peace Awards, to rethink our fundamental 
premises concerning the way to permanent 
peace. The men we honor today have served 
notably in establishing both the technology 
of nuclear abundance and the international 
climate for its exploitation. We pray that the 
kind of wisdom and ingenuity they and their 
colleagues have displayed will be equal to 
the task of devising the substitute for our 
present balance of terror that can man 
safely into his nuclear utopia before nuclear 
catastrophe demolishes his hopes and 
aspirations. 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Jewish Times of November 10, 
1967, contains a “Capital Spotlight“ col- 
umn by its Washington correspondent, 
Milton Friedman, about a Baltimore 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Fabian Kolker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kolker recently re- 
turned from a trip to Israel and the 
Soviet Union. I believe that their expe- 
riences and observations, as reported in 
Mr. Friedman’s column, are of wide- 
spread interest. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Friedman's col- 
umn be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Baltimore Jewish Times, Nov. 10, 
1967] 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE LIVES 
(By Milton Friedman) 


WasHINGTON.—Despite 50 years of Soviet 
Communism, climaxed by an intense anti- 
Israel and anti-Jewish campaign, the mes- 
sage of “Am Yisroel Chai” (The Jewish People 
Lives) has reached America from the Jews 
of Moscow. 

This communication was conveyed by an 
American Jewish couple who were so moved 
by the Six-Day War that they flew to Jeru- 
salem to spend Rosh Hashanah at the West- 
ern (Wailing) Wall, Yom Kippur in Moscow, 
and Simchat Torah in Riga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fabian Kolker, of Baltimore, 
Md., have returned to report that a Yom 
Kippur crowd, estimated at 10,000, surged 
around them at the Moscow Synagogue, 
thrilled by the contact—however tenuous 
and symbolic—with free Jewry. 

Moscow’s Jews had listened nervously since 
last May to their radios. They eagerly tuned 
to BBC, Kol Yisroel, and the Voice of Amer- 
ica. They wanted reassurance from the Kol- 
kers on one topic alone—the survival and 
safety of Israel. 

The Jews knew of their government's 
Goebbels-like slanders against Israel and 
world Jewry. They approached the USSR’s 
50th Anniversary with sadness, The 1917 Bol- 
shevik promise of freedom for Jews had lost 
all meaning. The Kremlin was now arming 
those who would liquidate the Jewish survi- 
vors of what the Russians call “the great 
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fatherland war“ of the early 1940’s. Jewish 
soldiers lay maimed by Soviet shrapnel. 

Kolker, a businessman, speaks both He- 
brew and Yiddish. When it was learned that 
they came to Moscow directly from Israel, ex- 
cited questions erupted. Was Israel safe? 
Would Israel survive? Had peace really come? 

The Kolkers, typical of attractive young 
Americans who cherish their Jewish heritage, 
became for an historic moment a link with 
the saving remnant. Their presence in Mos- 
cow came at a time when exit visas had been 
cancelled, anti-Semitic propaganda intensi- 
fled, and Russian Jewry sealed off from the 
world, “It’s hard to be a Jew,” they were 
told time and again. 

Tension and tears marked the Kol Nidre. 
The aged rabbi and the cantor somehow 
Managed to convey the spirit of their people. 
No word was spoken to justify reprisals by 
the authorities. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
Klal Yisroel—the Jewish people and the con- 
tinuity of Judaism—emanated from that 
synagogue. 

Thousands packed the streets outside. They 
wanted merely to assert their identity as 
Jews. The crowd included whole families— 
children, university youths, the middle-aged, 
and the elderly. It was their answer to their 
government’s brutal attacks on Israel and 
the biased Soviet policies. 

A few miserable police informers, them- 
selves of Jewish origin, sneaked through the 
crowd. In spite of the pall of fear, the Amer- 
icans who came from Israel were warmly 
embraced by total strangers. It was “Sholom 
Aleichem” and “Baruch Haba”. 

People listened with moistened eyes to the 
Kolkers’ account of Rosh Hashanah at the 
Wall in Jerusalem. 

Of Moscow’s 500,000 Jews about 10,000 
came to the largest synagogue on Yom Kip- 
pur. There is another, smaller synagogue in 
Moscow. 

On Simchat Torah 25,000 Jews, mainly 
teen-agers, danced joyously and defiantly 
clapped hands in unison, shouted whatever 
Hebrew words they knew. They proudly as- 
serted their Jewishness. With the fervor of 
sincere peace demonstrators, the brave youth 
of Moscow sought the right of Jews and all 
peoples to live with human dignity and per- 
sonal freedom. 

Moscow authorities permit no Jewish in- 
stitutions other than the two synagogues 
(one a showcase for Western tourists). Jew- 
ish cultural organizations, newspapers, in- 
stitutions, or even contacts with outside 
Jews are prohibited. 

But after four months’ of intensive anti- 
Jewish propaganda, a deflant remnant was 
ready to proudly demonstrate as Jews. This 
said much for the Jewish will to survive as 
@ people. Many cringed and concealed their 
identities. Others, however, stood up to the 
totalitarian state and insisted on being in- 
dividuals. 

In Riga, the Kolkers found only one pa- 
thetic synagogue from the 50 that 
existed before World War Two. Although 
the building was shabby, it housed a rich 
spirit. No rabbi was available to officiate 
because of Soviet government restrictions. 
A cantor conducted services. 

Grown men wept without shame upon 
learning that the Kolkers had prayed at the 
Western Wall. Kolker was called to the 
Torah. 

In Riga, once a dynamic center of Judaism, 
the Russians were finishing the Nazis “final 
solution of the Jewish problem.“ The Com- 
munists were not liquidating peoples’ 
bodies—just their individuality, their cul- 
ture, and their religion. No child in Riga 
could celebrate his Bar Mitzvah. Circum- 
cisions are against the law. Other pressures 
are exerted to destroy the Jews as a people. 

Reneging on promises, the Kremlin arbi- 
trarily cancelled exit visas for all Jews on 
June 5, the day the Mideast War started. 
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Russia’s Jews were held hostage, apparently, 
for the behavior of the Israelis. People had 
relinquished jobs, gave away possessions, 
surrendered apartments. They had valid exit 
visas. At the last moment, the visas were 
arbitrarily cancelled. 

The Kolkers plan to return to Russia next 
year for the Holy Days. They are haunted 
by the plight of their fellow Jews. They can- 
not understand why a nation so mighty that 
its space rockets can reach distant planets 
and its missiles can blow up ships, is terri- 
fied lest the survivors of Hitler go on being 
Jewish. 


THE F-111, A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
AIRCRAFT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, there 
have been many reports about the F-111, 
some praising this revolutionary new air- 
craft, others saying that it will never 
work. 

Recently, deliveries have begun of the 
Air Force version to Tactical Air Com- 
mand units at Nellis Air Force Base. 
Since this is in my own backyard, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to fly it. I 
can personally confirm the enthusiastic 
reports by the Tactical Air Command 
crews. 

In the F-111, a tactical pilot has a 
weapon system with the firepower and 
flexibility of a truly multipurpose air- 
craft. He can deploy overseas without 
external tanks or air refueling. He has 
combat ranges and payload capabilities 
several times those of current tactical 
aircraft. He has advanced avionics car- 
ried internally for all-weather naviga- 
tion, bombing, and electronic counter- 
ing of enemy defenses. He has an in- 
tegral rapid-firing cannon and missiles 
for attack and defense. He has a speed 
advantage at all altitudes. 

For the first time in my flying experi- 
ence, which goes back to pre-World War 
II days, I have had the experience of 
flying “hands-off” on automatic pilot at 
tree-top level over rough terrain, The 
F-111’s on-the-deck capabilities repre- 
sent a significant military breakthrough, 
particularly in penetrating sophisticated 
enemy defenses at night and in bad 
weather. 

The mission I flew together with Lt. 
Col. James Randall, operations officer 
for the F-111 project, included a prac- 
tice bombing run, and I am pleased to 
report that we were right on the target. 
I understand that my experience is typi- 
cal and that the F—111 consistently out- 
scores other tactical aircraft in bombing 
accuracy tests. 

Its flying qualities are such that when 
we swept the wings, the effect was vir- 
tually imperceptible. No pilot could fail 
to be impressed. 

As we entered the «approach pattern 
and touched down, it was hard to believe 
that I was in the same aircraft that had 
earlier been dashing at speeds on the or- 
der of 1,000 miles an hour. The F-111 
with its movable wing makes normal 
landings at conventional speeds possible. 

It is an outstanding aircraft with no 
more than the normal teething problems. 
I believe that once the political flareup 
centering on development of the F-111 
subsides, the aircraft will be recognized 
as the matchless weapons system it is, 
one which I am confident will soon be 
proving its worthiness in Vietnam. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTION ON 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
PRESENTS UNITED STATES WITH 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
very fact that our Constitution and Fed- 
eral statutes guarantee the political 
rights of American women does not en- 
title us to stand aloof from international 
treaties which reflect our own national 
heritage. 

The political rights of women are not 
by any criterion universally secure. 
Women everywhere do not have the right 
to vote, to hold office, and to seek office. 

The Human Rights Convention on Po- 
litical Rights of Women represents a 
conscientious attempt to eradicate an 
ancient practice of discrimination: the 
systematic exclusion of women from any 
nation’s political process solely on the 
basis of sex. 

Already 54 nations have ratified the 
Convention on Political Rights of 
Women. But the Senate has held up the 
United States from becoming a party to 
this Convention for almost 41% years. I 
brand the Senate’s failure to act affirm- 
atively on this convention a disgrace. 

As I promised a little over 3 weeks 
ago when the Senate voted on the 
Slavery Convention, the Senate will have 
the chance to go on record on this hu- 
man rights convention. The Senate will 
have the chance to put the United States 
squarely on record, once and for all, on 
the vital question of political rights of 
women, I am confident that the Senate 
will overwhelmingly grant its advice and 
consent to the Convention on Political 
Rights of Women and ultimately will do 
the same to all the human rights con- 
ventions before us. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, having 
been away from Washington on official 
business for the Committee on Armed 
Services, I missed the opportunity to vote 
for the passage of the social security 
amendments last week. I would therefore 
at this time like to commend the Com- 
mittee on Finance for its excellent work 
on an extremely complex bill. I also want 
to applaud Senators for their support of 
landmark legislation that will relieve the 
poverty of more than 2 million older 
Americans and lift some 200,000 from 
the welfare rolls. Raising the monthly 
minimum benefit and liberalizing the 
earnings exemption will enable those 
who have contributed much to our econ- 
omy as wage earners to achieve a digni- 
fied retirement previously beyond their 
grasp. 

Improving benefits for needy and de- 
pendent children, the blind, and the dis- 
abled will similarly ameliorate the dep- 
rivation suffered by many unfortunate 
Americans. 

It is my hope that the Senate will pre- 
vail on a substantial number of its pro- 
visions during the conference on this 
important measure. I anticipate early 
consideration of the conference report, 
which I hope to support as a means of 
improving the quality of the lives of more 
than 23 million social security bene- 
ficiaries. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 785, Senate bill 2147, which 
is the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2147) 
to clarify and otherwise amend the Meat 
Inspection Act, to provide for coopera- 
tion with appropriate State agencies with 
respect to State meat inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, 60 
years ago America thought she had laid 
to rest the specter of unwholesome meat 
and meat products. Recent evidence has 
taught us that this is not yet true. Intra- 
state plants dealing in dead, dying, dis- 
eased, and disabled animals have en- 
dangered the American consumer. 

It is obvious that this situation must 
be dealt with summarily and forthwith. 
The Congress must act now, and without 
further delay. Consumers all over the 
Nation await our next action. They do 
not expect vacillation or hesitation. 

We must extend first-class inspection 
procedures in such a manner as to close 
every loophole through which now seeps 
unwholesome meat and meat products. 
My bill, S. 2147, as amended, does this. 

Mr. President, we are all well aware 
of the controversy that has been raging 
throughout the Nation on the question 
of updating meat inspection procedures 
all over our country. 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural Re- 
search and General Legislation of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, under the excellent leadership 
of its acting chairman, Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, has concluded 4 
days of full, complete hearings into prob- 
lems plaguing our meat inspection pro- 
grams, both Federal and State. These 
hearings were held amidst wide press cov- 
erage, arousing and informing the pub- 
lic, with revelations on inadequacy of 
some State meat inspection programs in 
protecting the public from unwholesome 
meat. The Committee on Agriculture, 
therefore, had under advisement a sub- 
ject of primary national concern. 

Our hearings were most constructive, 
and the committee has thus informed it- 
self on the major, urgent need to mod- 
ernize our meat inspection programs on 
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behalf of our consumers. During the 
course of our hearings, the Agriculture 
Committee determined that about 15 
percent of commercially slaughtered 
animals are not prepared for distribution 
in interstate or foreign commerce. There- 
fore, under present law, these are sub- 
ject to State, but not to Federal inspec- 
tion at time of slaughter. 

Approximately 25 percent of commer- 
cially processed meat food products are 
prepared without Federal inspection, 
and to a significant degree are not sub- 
ject to adequate State or local inspec- 
tion. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture testified that only 29 States have 
statutes imposing mandatory ante and 
post mortem inspection. Twelve States 
have voluntary meat inspection statutes. 
Two States have limited laws regulating 
meatpacking. Seven States have no meat 
inspection statutes at all. 

The Department of Agriculture fur- 
ther testified that, in their opinion, no 
State has an adequate enforcement pro- 
gram. The need for modernizing our 
meat inspection and enforcement proce- 
dures is a foregone conclusion. How best 
to accomplish this consumer protection 
was the question on which your commit- 
tee labored longest. 

The committee had before it three 
bills, each differing in their approach, but 
each with the same objective in mind. 
H.R. 12144, S. 2147, which I introduced 
and which is before you for considera- 
tion today, and S. 2218 introduced by my 
distinguished colleague on the commit- 
tee, Senator MONDALE. 

Senator Monpate’s bill, S. 2218, would 
have provided for immediate Federal in- 
spection of all intrastate operations. 
States would have been provided with the 
option of excepting themselves from 
Federal inspection upon their instituting 
meat inspection programs at least equal 
to Federal standards. Like the other two 
bills before the committee, S. 2218 would 
have updated and combined present 
statutes relating to meat inspection, and 
would have given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture additional needed authority in 
various related areas. 

During the course of our hearings, 
much testimony was heard on desirabil- 
ity of immediate Federal inspection to 
provide our consumers with the protec- 
tion from unwholesome meat which they 
certainly deserve. Your committee, how- 
ever, has not chosen outright Federal 
inspection, and instead has unanimously 
reported out S. 2147, as amended, which 
retains the Federal-State relationship of 
the House-passed measure. As reported 
out, S. 2147 will, in your committee’s 
opinion, provide our Nation’s consumers 
with the best possible protection. It does 
so without destroying State initiative, 
and without infringing on essential State 
prerogatives. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I just heard the Senator 
from New Mexico say that this bill does 
not destroy State initiative. 

I received a complaint this morning 
from one of the more conscientious 
States on the grounds that the measure 
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does penalize the States that try to do 
a good job, in that if they have a good 
law—and my own State does—and they 
undertake to enforce that law, the Fed- 
eral Government will pay half the cost 
of the program, whereas if they do not 
have a good law, or if they have a law 
and do not undertake to enforce it 
through proper inspection, then the Fed- 
eral Government will pay all the costs. 

Is my informant correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, that is correct; 
but I might state to the Senator that the 
chances for that kind of situation hap- 
pening are very remote, because if a 
particular State has mandatory inspec- 
tion, it stands to reason that that State 
is vitally interested in providing up- 
graded enforcement. I do not think that 
that State could be said to be penalized. 
It would receive Federal assistance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then is it the Senator’s 
position that if a State has an adequate 
inspection law, the assumption is that 
it is already enforcing that law? Is that 
correct? The Department, I believe, told 
the committee that no State was enforce- 
ing such laws adequately—which seemed 
to me to be a rather far-reaching state- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Department has 
stated, if the Senator did not hear it in 
the committee, that while 29 States have 
mandatory inspection laws, not all of 
those States have enforcement standards 
or procedures equivalent to the Federal 
standards; and it was also stated by the 
Government witnesses that once there is 
a focus placed upon whether or not the 
States are adhering to proper enforce- 
ment procedures, those States, whether 
or not their inspection procedures fall 
within the Federal orbit, will be able to 
provide means and methods whereby to 
improve their enforcement. The Federal 
participation in the picture will enable 
them to obtain proper training for their 
employees from the Federal level, so that 
proper enforcement of the State law may 
ensue. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let us get this clarified a 
little bit more. If a State has a plant 
which is engaged in interstate business, 
that State already has Federal inspec- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the State can judge 
what the standards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be for intrastate inspec- 
tion by ascertaining what standards are 
set up for the inspection of the interstate 
plants; would that be correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Not only that 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the standards be 
identical? Is it assumed that they would 
be identical? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is hoped that the 
State would advance its standards so 
that they would be equal to the Federal 
standards with respect to interstate 
plants. But there is also the additional 
benefit that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, immediately upon the enactment 
of this act, will appoint a State advisory 
committee at the State level in every 
State, and be in constant communication 
and consultation with those committees, 
to impart advice to them, and so that the 
committees may seek advice from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to the end that 
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there will be an upgrading of local en- 
forcement if it is deficient from the 
standpoint of Federal inspection stand- 


Mr. AIKEN. Then State officials would 
be advised without delay of the Federal 
standards they would be required to meet 
for the inspection of intrastate plants. 

Mr. MONTOYA, The Senator is cor- 
rect, and most of those State people al- 
ready know the deficiencies. 

Mr. AIKEN. I just wanted to make that 
clear for the Recorp, because it was 
called to my attention again this morn- 
ing. And the feeling of my informant was 
that a State that is now attempting to do 
a conscientious job would be penalized 
because a State that was not attempting 
to do even a mediocre job would get the 
benefit of the full Federal payment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I say further to my 
good friend, the Senator from Vermont, 
who has been interested in the concept 
of the pending bill, that it was the desire 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to try to formulate through the 
medium of this law a genuine partner- 
ship in this particular field between the 
Federal and State governments. 

There has been no desire on our part 
to impose the arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the jurisdiction of an area 
that appertains to the State. There is no 
desire whatsoever, but the paramount 
consideration and the guiding light of 
every action we take is the protection of 
the consumers against unwholesome and 
unhealthy meat and meat products. 

Once we travel on that road, within 
that glaring light and that objective, I 
think we can formulate a good partner- 
ship, a good common approach, and a 
good mutuality between the Federal and 
State government for the protection of 
the consumer. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
one further point to add. I think it would 
be a curious argument to say that by try- 
ing to help the States finally to attain 
an adequate meat inspection system, we 
were thereby raising an argument in op- 
position to the pending legislation. 

It occurred to us that there might be 
some States who do not have enough 
pride in the federal system or have 
enough sense of responsibility for their 
own interstate problems, and that those 
States would forfeit that responsibility 
and just tell the Federal Government to 
come in and do what they should be 
doing. 

We do not anticipate that will be the 
case. We have checked with some States 
and have asked them what they would do 
if the bill in its present form were to pass. 

I think it is fair to say that all of those 
States have indicated that this legisla- 
tion would give them the financial as- 
sistance and the extra prod they need to 
obtain an adequate system through the 
State legislature. 

Speaking for myself, as we find out 
down the road, the effect of penalizing 
some of those States that will not do the 
job themselves, we might take another 
look at the situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought it important to 
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have this colloquy for the Recorp be- 
cause, as the Senator from Minnesota 
says, some States might not be too anx- 
ious to do a perfect job—assuming either 
a State or the Federal Government can 
do a perfect job. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, does the pending legislation 
impose upon the Governor of a State the 
sole discretion as to whether the Federal 
Government should go into a State and 
take over jurisdiction, or would the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture have something to 
say about the matter? 

Mr. MONTOYA. In the first place, fur- 
ther amplifying my answer to the query 
of the Senator from Vermont, what we 
envisaged as a possibility with respect to 
the States electing to come under the 
Federal system was a situation whereby a 
Governor had submitted to the legisla- 
ture by appropriate message a request to 
enact mandatory inspection laws or the 
implementation of deficient inspection 
laws and the legislature had refused. We 
merely provided a vehicle in the pending 
bill whereby, if the Governor in his exer- 
cise of prudence asked the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come in, the Secretary of 
Agriculture could accept the invitation 
and go into that particular State with 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If a 
State has a good inspection system now, 
or it is at least considered to have by the 
State, but complaints have been regis- 
tered and the Governor has asked the 
Federal Government to come in and take 
over inspection, would the State then be 
absolved from paying all of the costs? 
Would all of the costs be borne by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. If the Federal Government were to 
go into that particular State, the Federal 
Government would then assume all of 
the costs. However, in the example the 
Senator cited, I do not think that would 
happen, because if the State has some 
kind of mandatory inspection system, the 
matter of inspection under the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to the pending 
bill would have to go to an advisory com- 
mittee and also to the Governor on a 
consultation basis. 

We would have to try to point out to 
them that they should correct the situ- 
ation because the Secretary would be 
hesitant to come in under any circum- 
stances. And the chances are that the 
Governor, with the aid of the Secretary 
and his enforcement staff, would provide 
that remedial action. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
knows, from time to time we have had 
recommendations or requests from the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that we transfer all 
of the costs of the Federal meat inspec- 
tion system to the packers themselves. 
We have never done that to my knowl- 
edge, but if a sizable deficit were in- 
curred by reason of the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over more of these inspec- 
tion responsibilities in the various States, 
who would make up the deficit? 
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Mr. MONTOYA. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under the triggering provi- 
sions of the pending bill, were to go into 
a State, the Federal Government would 
have to assume this cost. 

With respect to that school of thought 
which holds out that the packers should 
assume part of the cost, I think that con- 
cept has been disapproved by virture of 
the fact that Congress has refused to ap- 
prove that concept in bills that have been 
presented to Congress in prior years. 
There has been a belief on the part of 
Congress that if the slaughterers are 
made to bear part of the cost, we are, in 
effect, paying the policemen, and that is 
not a very good concept in enforcement. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In view 
of the exorbitant costs that could be in- 
volved here, does the Senator agree with 
me that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should not go into a State until he has 
made sure through a careful examina- 
tion of the situation that the inspection 
system is not adequate? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I think that the legis- 
lative history this. measure has gone 
through and the dialog between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his people 
and the committee merely reflects that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has to be 
very judicious and very contemplative 
and consultative before he goes in and 
takes over intrastate inspection within 
any State. 

That would apply not only with re- 
spect to the economic factors involved, 
but also to the factors of comity, because 
this particular enforcement is strictly 
a police power function reserved to the 
States by our Constitution. And we do 
not intend to derogate from the respon- 
sibility on the part of the State. 

But it is the interest of the consumers 
and their entitlement to wholesome meat 
and to be protected against unhealthy 
situations which motivates us in saying 
to a State, “You are to assume the true 
police powers which are reserved to you 
as a State. You are to assume the respon- 
sibility of protecting the consumers 
within the State. But if you do not, the 
Federal Government will have to step 
in so as to protect the consumers of the 
country.” 

That, in effect, is what we are saying. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the 
act were properly administered, I think 
it would work all right. But I am a bit 
fearful of reposing all of this authority in 
the Governor of a State. Many Gover- 
nors might well ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over all this responsibility 
and pay all the costs. 

Mr. MONTOYA. If I were the Gover- 
nor of a State and had this law hovering 
over the capitol, I would certainly go 
before the legislature and say, “I do not 
want the people of the State to accuse 
me of irresponsibility. I do not want the 
people of the State to accuse the legis- 
lature of irresponsibility. It is our re- 
sponsibility to provide mandatory inspec- 
tion for the protection of the consumers.” 

So it would be a rare instance when a 
Governor would ask the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture to take over the control of 
meat inspection within a State. I should 
think that such a situation would be con- 
fined to an instance when a Governor 
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had exhausted all his approaches to a 
State legislature and the State legisla- 
ture had refused to enact a proper law. 
I think it would be a rare occasion when 
ria Secretary of Agriculture would step 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico for his 
answers. I think the legislative history 
established here will help greatly in the 
administration of the program in the 
best possible way. 

Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, as 
originally introduced, my bill, S. 2147, 
was almost identical to H.R. 12144. H.R. 
12144 would have provided for Federal 
assistance to States to institute their 
raw meat inspection programs. It would 
have updated present meat inspection 
statutes, and given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture additional needed authority in 
this area. 

I recognize the weakness in my bill as 
originally introduced, however, and 
moved to amend it to insure that con- 
sumers in States that were laggard 
would receive the protection they de- 
Sag against the unscrupulous opera- 

rs. 

During the past few days, I have 
worked in the closest possible manner 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] who, like the 
other members of the committee, had 
only the public’s interest in mind and 
who also wished to see the soundest bill 
reported. 

With his close cooperation and orig- 
inal ideas, we have been able to agree 
upon a series of amendments that fur- 
ther strengthen the Montoya bill, S. 2147, 
measurably. I believe it to be the best 
Possible piece of legislation. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has unanimously reported the 
bill to the Senate as swiftly as it possibly 
could. This can be attributed to the dedi- 
cation of our chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
who saw what was needed, aided us in 
delineating proper solutions, and expe- 
dited action on this measure. 

There has been no partisanship in the 
consideration of this measure. I wish to 
give just and due credit to the Repub- 
lican members of the committee who 
worked diligently in trying to devise a 
e approach to this vexing prob- 
em. 


Now it is up to the entire membership 
of this body to take action without delay 
in the interest of the American con- 
sumer. We must not wait. The public 
health is threatened if we fail to act. This 
is a situation that transcends any party 
lines. Unwholesome meat does not make 
distinction between Republican and 
Democrat. 

We have before us a fair, constructive 
bill that will do what it is intended 
to do. If we pass it, we will have taken 
a major step toward closing the loopholes 
that have been shown to exist. I would 
like to outline to this Chamber what the 
major provisions of the Montoya bill, as 
amended, will do. 

Retaining the Federal-State relation- 
ship and 2-year time limitation within 
which States could act to set up their 
own meat inspection programs with Fed- 
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eral assistance, the Montoya bill has been 
strengthened to provide further con- 
sumer protection during the 2-year in- 
terim period. This would be done without 
violating the States’ prerogative to act 
on their own within such a 2-year period. 

My bill provides for a basic Federal- 
State relationship. It provides, as does 
the House-passed Purcell bill, for tech- 
nical and financial assistance to indi- 
vidual States to permit them to upgrade 
their own meat inspection programs. 

The major provisions of the Montoya 
bill, as amended, include: 

First. Broaden the present meat in- 
spection program by establishing a 
Federal-State cooperative arrangement 
under which the Federal Government 
would provide scientific, technical, and 
financial assistance to State agencies in 
order to improve the quality of State 
meat inspection services. This financial 
aid could amount to as much as half the 
cost of a State program. 

Second. Would modernize and com- 
bine present statutes relating to meat 
inspection. 

Third. Would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture needed authority over whole- 
salers, truckers, warehousemen, brokers, 
renderers, and animal food manufactur- 
ers in order to control traffic in unfit meat 
and meat products. This would provide 
additional insurance against the possibil- 
ity of these products being sold to un- 
suspecting consumers for use as human 
food. 

Fourth. Imports would be required to 
comply with Federal standards required 
of domestic meat and meat products. 

Fifth. Would give States 2 years from 
enactment of the act to set up their own 
meat inspection programs at least equal 
to Federal standards, and a third year 
if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the State in question will, at 
the end of the third year, have such 
standards in operation. 

At the end of such period, if the Secre- 
tary determines, after consultation with 
the Governor, that the State has failed 
to provide such standards, he shall 
promptly designate it as one in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
jurisdiction, and apply Federal stand- 
ards until such State institutes its own 
meat inspection program, at least equal 
to Federal standards. 

The Secretary shall have authority, 
after notice to the Governor, to designate 
any State subsequent to the 2-year pe- 
riod, whether or not it has theretofore 
been designated, upon the Secretary de- 
termining it is not effectively enforcing 
a State meat inspection program at least 
equal to Federal standards. 

Sixth. A Governor may, if he chooses, 
at any time after the date of the enact- 
ment of the legislation, waive the 2-year 
period and request immediate Federal 
assistance. Once the State’s meat inspec- 
tion program meets requirements of the 
act, the Governor can request the Federal 
presence to come to an end. 

Seventh. It would eliminate the pos- 
sibility of unwholesome meat finding its 
way into consumer hands. It would pro- 
vide further protection for consumers 
during the 2-year period in which States 
would be given the opportunity, with 
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Federal financial and technical assist- 
ance, to institute their own meat inspec- 
tion programs. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines any establishment within a State 
is producing adulterated meat or meat 
food products for distribution within 
such State, which would clearly endanger 
public health, he shall notify the Gov- 
ernor and appropriate advisory commit- 
tee, which is provided for by the act, of 
such fact for effective action under State 
or local law. 

If the State does not take action to 
prevent such endangering of public 
health within a reasonable time after 
such notice, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in light of risk to 
public health, the Secretary may forth- 
with designate any such establishment 
as subject to Federal jurisdiction. 

Eighth. Reporting procedures have 
been clarified, with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture being given the duty to make 
annual public reports to Congress on the 
operation and effectiveness of Federal 
and State inspection systems. 

Mr. President, there we have it. The 
interests of the public are strongly de- 
fended and provided for. Industry is 
offered the best possible solution to a 
situation that is causing it significant 
distress. The State-Federal relationship 
is constructively maintained and ex- 
tended, to the benefit of all. Loopholes 
are closed and the evil corrected. Ex- 
tenuating circumstances are taken into 
fair consideration. 

Some few elements of our national 
community will oppose this measure. But 
the overwhelming support from all quar- 
ters that has greeted the work of the past 
few days surely is indicative of the 
strength and fairness of the bill. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss in not 
reporting to the Senate that never be- 
fore in my experience as a legislator have 
I witnessed such a feeling of cooperation 
and dedication on the part of all con- 
cerned. Representatives of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, led by the able Rodney 
Leonard, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Counsel Charles Bucy, 
have been most instrumental in this en- 
deavor, which has received Secretary 
Freeman’s endorsement. 

The industry, likewise, has been most 
helpful and cooperative. Mr. Aled P. 
Davies, vice president of the American 
Meat Institute, has been most valuable in 
his suggestions, guidance, and construc- 
tive criticism. Through his labors we have 
forged a measure which provides for the 
strongest possible protection for our con- 
sumers, and which has the full endorse- 
ment of the American Meat Institute. 

The measure also has the strong back- 
ing of the President’s Adviser on Con- 
sumer Affairs. It has been endorsed by 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation and by the National Independ- 
ent Meat Packers’ Association. The Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the AFL-CIO, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butchers 
Workmen of North America, United 
Packinghouse Food and Allied Workers, 
and others have all testified in support 
of strong and meaningful legislation. 

Communications have been received 
from scores of organizations and indi- 
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viduals, including various State depart- 
ments of agriculture, urging prompt ac- 
tion on meat inspection legislation. It is 
not often that we see such an aroused, 
well-informed, and interested public. 

One final word of praise is in order 
here, and again I wish to bring up the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate]. His ability, character, 
ideals, and sense of public service were 
exhibited to the full in my work with him. 
Rarely has the public interest been 
served any better. 

Mr. President, we worked day and 
night trying to develop a bill that would 
meet with the approval of all sources that 
were addressed to the subject of meat 
inspection in this country. I think we 
have come up with the best possible solu- 
tion, one that is, above all, protective of 
the consumer and which also bears a 
good relationship with all those affected 
by its provisions. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their indulgence here today. I ordi- 
narily would not take up such a portion 
of time were it not for the pressing 
urgency of this matter before us. This 
body is never dilatory when a question 
of national necessity is placed before it. 
It is on that basis, then, that I ask each 
of my colleagues to vote this bill into law 
as quickly as possible. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, we have before us the 
clearest delineation of the problem con- 
fronting us and the solutions available to 
us. There can be no hesitation regarding 
the public health. Millions of people have 
been placed in jeopardy, and they have 
a right to the protection it is now within 
our power to grant them. Let us act as we 
must and should. Let us close these loop- 
holes and put the consumer interest first. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] for his 
most able and forceful presentation on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Naturally, I am flattered 
by his kind comments about my role in 
this effort. I think the Senator does 
himself an injustice in so doing because 
we are now reporting the Montoya bill 
with the Montoya amendments from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. If it were not for the commitment 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the 
principle that there can be no compro- 
mise on the protection of the American 
consumer, this bill in its present sound 
and substantial form could not be re- 
ported. The ability and the devotion of 
the Senator from New Mexico to the 
public interest has guided this legisla- 
tion to the point where hopefully it will 
become the law of the land. Every con- 
sumer in the country owes a debt to the 
brilliant leadership of the Senator from 
New Mexico in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. President, the measure we are con- 
sidering today is based on the premise 
that the American consumer has a right 
to expect that all meat and meat prod- 
ucts offered for sale in this country are 
safe and clean. 

Unfortunately, as we have learned in 
recent weeks, this is not the case. Sixty 
years after publication of Upton Sin- 
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clair’s expose of the packing industry 
and enactment of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, Americans have learned 
that substantial quantities of meat and 
meat products escape Federal inspection, 
and that they are still in daily danger 
of eating filthy or diseased meat. 

They have learned that Federal in- 
spection applies only to meat which is 
sold across a State line and that some 
13 billion pounds—15 percent of all 
slaughtered meat and 25 percent of all 
processed meat—escapes Federal inspec- 
tion and is subject only to lax State 
inspection—if at all. Eight States have 
no inspection law whatsoever, while most 
of the remainder have either voluntary 
inspection laws or mandatory laws 
which are not adequately enforced. Thus, 
of the 19 million cattle slaughtered out- 
side Federal inspection each year, more 
than 10 million head go without any in- 
spection on any level of government. Of 
the 8.75 billion pounds of meat which is 
processed outside of Federal inspection, 
nearly 5 billion pounds receives no in- 
spection whatsoever. 

The significance of these facts has been 
brought home in recent weeks with the 
release of two U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture surveys which revealed filthy 
conditions and parasite-infested meat in 
many packinghouses not covered by Fed- 
eral inspection, and by testimony from 
Federal inspection officials that there is 
a thriving business in so-called “four-D” 
meat—meat derived from dead, dying, 
diseased, or disabled animals—which is 
processed through intrastate packing- 
houses because it would be rejected by 
Federal inspectors. 

Most of these facts have become pub- 
licly known over the past 4 months, and 
as a result we have progressed in that 
time from no legislation whatsoever to 
what I regard as a very strong and com- 
prehensive bill to correct this deplorable 
situation. The measure before us today 
includes important segments and fea- 
tures of the House-passed Purcell bill 
and the legislation introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Montoya, as well as 
some of the concepts embodied in a meas- 
ure which I introduced. 

It is a strong bill, and I am proud to 
have played a role in shaping it. And its 
progress and development over the past 
4 months should stand as a warning to 
those who dismiss the growing strength 
of the consumer lobby—especially when 
that strength is reinforced by the voice 
of a free press. 

Mr. President, I have already com- 
mented on the magnificent work and 
the performance of the Senator from 
New Mexico, whose hard work and 
energy played such a vital role in en- 
abling us to reach this point. Nor can 
we overlook the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, which responded un- 
der the leadership of its chairman, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
to the legitimate concerns of American 
consumers by recommending a bill that 
is effective and responsible. 

Special praise is deserved by the act- 
ing chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who 
is now the presiding officer, who with 
such patience and maturity permitted 
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the committee to explore all aspects of 
this problem so that we might develop 
a measure responsive to the public 
interest. 

Nor can I pass without commending 
the statements and support of the Pres- 
ident on this issue. His strong support 
was absolutely essential. His special as- 
sistant, Miss Furness, was an effective 
and forceful advocate for strong legisla- 
tion. 

The bill pending before us updates and 
improves the existing law covering meat 
inspection in the some 2,000 plants under 
Federal jurisdiction today. In addition, 
it guarantees that within 2 or 3 years, 
the remaining 15,000 plants in the coun- 
try will be inspected by the Department 
of Agriculture, or by a State system 
whose standards are at least equal to 
Federal standards. 

And finally, during the next 2 or 3 
years, when the States are attempting 
to bring their own meat inspection sys- 
tems up to par with the Federal system, 
we have incorporated important protec- 
tions for the consumer in the bill. There 
is a provision which will permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to take action 
against plants which endanger public 
health. In addition, the bill opens the 
door for any Governor to bring Federal 
meat inspection into his State, even 
though the State may later reassert its 
jurisdiction over intrastate plants. And 
finally, there is provision in the bill for 
constant supervision by the Secretary 
over all plants, with a right of access, a 
right to examine pertinent records, and 
a right to take reasonable samples, in 
order to guarantee a high degree of pro- 
tection for consumers. The Secretary 
must make annual, detailed public re- 
ports to the Agriculture Committees of 
the Senate and House, reporting on the 
overall operation of the Wholesome 
Meat Act. It is specifically required that 
this report contain detailed information 
on State inspection systems and condi- 
tions in State plants not subject to Fed- 
eral inspection. At this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that two letters comment- 
ing on the authority of the Secretary to 
carry out these requirements of review- 
ing and reporting be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we have 
taken the time in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee to do a good job on this 
bill. It is a good bill. We have not com- 
promised on the public health, and have 
not turned our backs on the consumer. 
Nor have we acted irresponsibly with re- 
spect to the States and the industry. 

It was the overriding concern of the 
committee that the consumer be pro- 
tected against filthy and diseased meat, 
against meats adulterated by poisonous 
or dangerous additives, and against mis- 
labeled products, or meat stuffed with 
cheap fillers such as water, cereals, non- 
fat dry milk, or the like. 

As things now stand, the consumer 
simply cannot protect himself. He can 
be confident in a supermarket that the 
meat he is buying was slaughtered and 
processed under Federal standards or the 
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equivalent only if he can find the USDA 
“inspected and passed” label. He does not 
have even that possibility in a restaurant, 

We learned during the Senate hear- 
ings that the normal rules of consumer 
self-help are of no value whatsoever in 
the absence of the Federal stamp of ap- 
proval. First, modern chemicals and 
drugs completely nullify the usual tests 
of sight and smell with respect to meat. 
Injections of antibiotics, sulfites and 
nitrites, and ascorbate—which I call a 
sort of healthy formaldehyde—cancel 
out the smell and appearance of decay- 
ing or unhealthy meat. 

Second, it is no guarantee that meat is 
federally inspected to shop only in large, 
nationally known retail chain stores. A 
1967 USDA survey of intrastate meat 
products purchased in regular grocery 
stores and supermarkets—including such 
national chains as Kroger, Safeway, and 
A. & P.—showed that only 39 of 162 meat 
products tested met all Federal meat 
inspection requirements. The remaining 
123 samples showed a total of 259 vio- 
lations of Federal standards is due to 
excessive water, excess nonmeat fillers 
and use of various additives such as 
ascorbate, phosphates and nitrites in 
products where they are prohibited by 
Federal standards. 

Third, brand names and labels provide 
no protection. The largest meat packing 
companies in the Nation have established 
plants doing business only within a State 
and therefore escape the stringent re- 
quirements of Federal meat inspection 
which products from their other oper- 
ations must undergo. For example, the 
meat industry’s big three—Swift & Co., 
Wilson & Co., and Armour & Co.—have 
admitted operating more than 100 in- 
trastate meat plants which slaughter, 
process, and prepare millions of pounds 
of meat each year without Federal in- 
spection. And some of these operations 
were among those cited for unsanitary 
conditions in USDA’s 1962 and 1967 sur- 
veys of intrastate plants. Further, USDA 
officials testified before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee that the same brand 
names and labels are used for meat prod- 
ucts processed in an intrastate plant as 
are used for the same item emanating 
from a federally inspected plant. Thus, 
even with nationally advertised brand 
name items, the consumer must look for 
a Federal inspection stamp. 

At this point, Mr. President, I think we 
must ask why major packing companies 
establish intrastate operations and why 
intrastate operators are so opposed to 
Federal inspection and go to such lengths 
to preserve their intrastate status as to 
ignore large segments of their national 
markets. For example, Federal inspectors 
advised us of one intrastate plant which 
only sold its products in part of the city 
where it was located because the com- 
munity in question straddled a State line 
and the rest of the city was in another 
State. Another plant located in the corner 
of a western State, ignored markets in 
three other States less than 25 miles 
away, but did substantial business 450 
miles away still inside its own State 
boundaries. In addition to giving up siz- 
able segments of their natural markets, 
intrastate concerns are also deprived of 
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other important business such as selling 
to the Armed Forces, to Federal agencies 
or to federally supported programs such 
as the school lunch program, because of 
their lack of Federal inspection. 

It was made clear during the hearings 
that this practice is supported by eco- 
nomic advantage. The intrastate meat 
operator has a distinct economic advan- 
tage over his interstate competitor who 
must meet Federal standards regarding 
ante mortem and post mortem inspec- 
tion, plant sanitation, use of additives or 
cheap fillers, and false or deceptive label- 
ing, because the intrastate operator can 
buy inferior animals, dress up bad meat 
with chemicals, and use cheap fillers with 
impunity. 

As one newspaper put it in a November 
15, 1967, editorial: 

The obvious answer is that its more profit- 
able to sell substandard meat from unsani- 
tary plants than to meet federal requirements 
for cleanliness and quality. 


Ralph Nader, to whom the Nation’s 
consumers owe another debt for his ef- 
forts in behalf of clean meat, put it even 
more succinctly with the comment: 

Bad meat is good business. 


Mr. President, the economic advantage 
which makes “bad meat good business” 
was created by Congress in 1907 when 
it passed the Meat Inspection Act requir- 
ing compliance with Federal standards 
for all meat sold across State lines. 

The consumers of America are now de- 
manding that Congress eliminate this 
economic advantage by requiring that all 
meat sold in this country is safe and 
clean. 

The revelations of the last few weeks, 
and the information received in the 
hearings, have provoked a deep sense of 
outrage on the part of consumers. A 
Minnesota poll taken a month ago 
showed that 87 percent of all Minne- 
sotans—and 93 percent of all housewives 
in the State—favor immediate inspec- 
tion of all meat by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The strong demand for Federal 
inspection to assure clean meat which 
this newspaper poll represents is sup- 
ported by other polls, newspaper editor- 
ials, and letters from consumers them- 
selves. For example, in the past 2 
weeks alone, I have received letters from 
across the Nation overwhelmingly de- 
manding strong Federal meat inspection 
legislation. Also within the past 2 weeks, 
a surge of editorials and two other polls 
which have come to my attention show 
the same intensity of feeling. A tele- 
phone poll by KSTP radio-TV in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul showed that 75 percent 
favor Federal inspection of all meat 
while a similar poll conducted by WGN- 
TV in Chicago indicated that 82 percent 
favor Federal inspection while only 4 
percent opposed. That represents a mar- 
gin of better than 20 to 1 for Federal in- 
spection of all meat and meat products. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Min- 
nesota poll on meat inspection and sev- 
eral of the many newspaper editorials 
demanding strong legislation be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, well 
might we insist upon immediate federal- 
ization. The States have had nearly 60 
years to shoulder their responsibility for 
the health and protection of their citi- 
zens and have nearly nothing to show 
for it. Consumers in the States are left 
to the mercies of a hodgepodge of in- 
adequate, voluntary, or nonexistent meat 
inspection systems, none of which fully 
matches the Federal system. 

This measure was unanimously agreed 
to by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry composed of Republicans and 
Democrats. The proposal is now endorsed 
by the American Meat Institute, although 
my own Governor of the State of Min- 
nesota has come out strongly opposed to 
effective meat inspection. Therefore, it is 
essential that the pending measure be 
adopted. 

Surveys by the Federal meat inspectors 
in 1962 and again in 1967 revealed horri- 
fying and revolting examples of the con- 
ditions under which billions of pounds of 
meat are slaughtered and processed, and 
thereafter sold to unsuspecting consum- 
ers. In order that the Congress have some 
idea of the conditions in some nonfed- 
erally inspected plants, I ask unanimous 
consent that the so-called Clarkson re- 
port, January 1963, together with ex- 
cerpts from the USDA State surveys in 
1962 and 1967 be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, but the 
committee decided that we ought to give 
one more chance to maintain a joint 
Federal-State system. I agree with that 
judgment. Even if my bill had become 
law—and it provided for immediate fed- 
eralization of meat inspection—we would 
have had a 1- or 2-year lag until suffi- 
cient personnel were hired and trained to 
do the painstaking task that is required 
of them. In this bill, we have provided 
both a carrot and a stick to the States. 
It was not our intent to punish the States 
or arbitrarily decide that they are now 
incompetent to do the job. Our objective 
is to insure that the meat the consumer 
buys is clean and wholesome—and it 
makes little difference who does the in- 
spection as long as we are absolutely sure 
that it is done in an adequate and com- 
prehensive fashion. 

In short, this measure will assure the 
American public of protection for all 
meat and meat products sold in this 
country as quickly as can possibly be 
done—but only if it is enacted into law 
immediately—only if it is enacted with- 
out weakening those provisions designed 
to protect the public health during the 
2- to 3-year period when States are 
bringing in systems at least equal with 
the Federal system, and only if adequate 
funds are appropriated. 

While I believe this bill is very strong 
and substantial, it is in an important 
sense a bare minimum. As it stands be- 
fore the Senate now, it can be weakened 
only at the risk of jeopardizing the pub- 
lic health. We must stand firm and in- 
sist that there be no compromise on the 
issue of the public health. 
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The very worst thing the Congress 
can do in meat inspection is to pass a 
nominal or “showpiece” bill, which will 
mislead the consumer into believing that 
his health and that of his family is pro- 
tected. It would be quite as wrong to 
pass a good bill, and then fail to appro- 
priate the funds necessary to carry it out. 
If by failing to insist upon effective legis- 
lation and adequate funds we induce an 
unjustified sense of complacency in the 
consumer, it would be far better to have 
no legislation at all so that the consumer 
would be on guard. 

Mr. President, before I close, I would 
like to make a comment about the sup- 
port of the American Meat Institute for 
this proposal. There are many provisions 
of this bill which the Institute opposed 
and fought vigorously against, but real- 
izing that legislation must be passed to 
assure clean meat for the consumers of 
this country, the Institute nevertheless 
is willing to stand up and support this 
measure, While I have had my difficul- 
ties with the industry and while we have 
had many differences of opinion, I must 
nevertheless express my admiration to 
them for coming out, despite their reser- 
vations, and asking that this measure, in 
its present form, be passed. We have had 
our arguments, but I think we must pay 
proper deference and respect to an in- 
dustry which, even though reluctantly 
in some respects with regard to this leg- 
islation, stands up and asks the Con- 
gress to support it. 

With these comments, I strongly urge 
that the Senate pass this legislation and 
resist any attempts to weaken it. 

EXR ITT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 18, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MonpaLe: I am writing in 
response to your inquiry as to the Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of the nature of the 
report contemplated by Section 17 of H.R. 
12144, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is our view that the report would be a 
detailed public document, covering a cross 
section of intrastate plants in sufficient num- 
bers so that a continuing picture of the 
effectiveness of state programs can be ob- 
tained for the benefit of Congress, the states, 
the Department and the consumer. 

These reports would include, among other 
things: 

The location of the plant and its owner- 
ship. 

The procedures and conditions of the plant 
under local standards and whether these 
practices would not be allowed under federal 
standards. 

The results of tests made from sampling 
the products of the plant. 

Where the products of the plants are sold. 

These reports would be analogous to the 
reports of our 1962 surveys of intrastate 
plants. These reports, as you know, have 
already been made public. 

In addition, the reports would provide in- 
formation regarding— 

The activities of the Federal Inspection 
Program. 

Cooperative activities with the states under 
Title III of H.R. 12144 in developing effective 
state programs, as well as progress made 
thereunder. 

Sincerely yours, 
RODNEY E. LEONARD, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 18, 1967. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLE: I am writing in 
response to your inquiry relating to the ad- 
ministration of a proposed amendment to 
Senator Montoya’s amendment to S. 2147. 

This amendment would provide in sub- 
stance that when the Secretary had knowl- 
edge of an intrastate plant in the state dis- 
tributing unwholesome meat which would 
endanger the public health, he must notify 
the Governor and the State Advisory Com- 
mittee so that state action can be taken to 
prevent such conditions. If the state failed 
to take such action within a reasonable time, 
the Secretary, under the proposed amend- 
ment, would designate the plant as subject 
to the Federal Inspection Program. 

We read the amendment to mean that the 
Secretary is vested with power to determine 
the reasonableness of the time in which the 
state must take action, with such determina- 
tion to take into account the seriousness of 
the danger to public health. 

The point raised was how would the De- 
partment have knowledge of such a situa- 
tion. This could come about in any one or 
more of the following ways: 

Through the process of continuing sur- 
veillance by the Secretary over intrastate 
plants, as contemplated by Section 17 of HR 
12144, 

Through his new power of access to intra- 
state plants, including the examination of 
records and taking of appropriate samples, 

Through information furnished by a State 
advisory committee, 

Under Title III of this bill providing effec- 
tive Federal cooperation with State programs, 
and 

Furthermore under present law when 
brought to the attention of the Department 
in the course of investigations needed to pro- 
tect the integrity of the Federal meat inspec- 
tion system, and by complaints investigated 
under the assumption the Department has 
jurisdiction over such situations. 

We believe that through these various 
means, both under existing and new law, we 
will be able to provide effective and adequate 
protection against the danger to public 
health and the consumer arising out of un- 
wholesome and diseased meat. 

It is my hope that this furnishes you with 
the information requested. If you desire any 
further information in this connection, 
please feel free to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
RODNEY E. LEONARD, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 
EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Oct. 22, 1967] 
MORE INSPECTION OF MEAT FAVORED 


Almost nine out of 10 Minnesotans (87 
per cent) favor expanded federal inspection 
of meat-packing plants, according to a state- 
wide survey conducted by The Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Minnesota Poll. 

Opposition to stronger meat on 
laws was expressed by 9 per cent of the state 
residents interviewed. Four per cent offered 
qualified answers or had no opinion. 

More than half of the people questioned 
(53 per cent) said it is their impression that 
most of the meat sold in stores is as whole- 
some as it should be, but a contrary opinion 
is held by 38 per cent. 

A recently completed nationwide investi- 
gation by the Agriculture Department found 
unsanitary conditions in many packing 
plants, including some in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 

Federal meat inspection laws, which now 
apply only to plants which ship meat across 
state lines, exempt about 25 per cent of 
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meat processing and 15 per cent of meat 
slaughtering. Many of the 25 states requiring 
inspection of all meat-packing plants ac- 
knowledge they do not have enough per- 
sonnel for thorough inspection. 

Expansion of federal legislation is opposed 
by the American Meat Institute, which rep- 
resents the largest meat-packers. It is their 
position that more federal controls are not 
needed and that state inspection can be 
improved. 

This is the question which was asked of 
a cross-section of voting-age Minnesotans 
from all parts of the state: 

“An investigation of the meat industry has 
revealed unsanitary conditions in some 
meat-packing plants. Would you favor or 
oppose more federal inspection of meat- 
packing plants?” 


The responses: 
[In percent] 
Total Men Women 
Favor more Federal meat 
inspection 87 82 93 
Oppose_............-. 9 13 5 
Other answers. v. 1 „ ae san 
No opinion 3 4 2 
n 100 100 100 


I'm in favor of stricter controls, but not 
necessarily federal laws,” said a 30-year-old 
Minneapolis man. 

The first survey question was: 

“Is it your impression that most of the 
meat sold in stores is or is not as wholesome 
as it should be?” 


The replies: 
Un percent] 
Total Men Women 

Is as wholesome as it should 

FF 53 54 
Is not 38 36 40 
Other answers_ 1 1 1 
No opinion 8 9 7 

Total. 10⁰ 100 100 


Twin Cities area residents are more criti- 
cal of the meat they buy than are people 
from other parts of the state. Forty-seven 
per cent indicated a belief that most meat 
is wholesome and 45 per cent expressed a 
doubt about it. 

“The wholesomeness of the meat depends 
on the grocery store,” a Minneapolis house- 
wife commented. 


[From the St, Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, Nov. 
23, 1967] 
Two-PRONGED MEAT PROBLEM 

After much prodding, Congress now seems 
moving definitely toward stronger meat in- 
spection laws which will give consumers bet- 
ter protection against unwholesome and 
adulterated products. Senator Mondale of 
Minnesota deserves much credit for his lead- 
ership on this issue. 

A conference committee must resolve dif- 
ferences between the strong Senate bill and 
a weak, ineffective House bill. Prospects are 
that the House will yield to public demand 
and accept most or all of the Senate meas- 
ure. It should by all means do so, There is 
no justification for hanging back on a mat- 
ter where public health is involved. 

While the wholesomeness of meat sold the 
public is the chief consideration in the cur- 
rent controversy, there is another important 
issue which is not as well understood. This 
concerns the use of chemical preservatives 
and coloring agents and employment of ad- 
ditives such as water, cereal “fillers” and ex- 
cess fats. 

While federal inspections assure whole- 
someness, they also set certain standards 
of quality limiting use of chemicals and 
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other additives. There are labeling require- 
ments to inform consumers, Intrastate pack- 
ing and processing plants not only escape 
the federal checks against diseased or un- 
sanitary meats, but also are exempt from 
the federal rules regarding adulteration and 
additives. 

Thus in Minnesota some of the large in- 
trastate operators buy all federally inspected 
meats, but the processed products they sell 
to the public may still fall below the other 
federal standards. A federal spot check made 
here in July included retail purchase of sam- 
ples from five intrastate companies. In all 
cases the meats contained ascorbate, a chem- 
ical used to make meat look fresher than 
it really is. Such use of ascorbate is forbid- 
den in federally inspected products. 

In addition the water content of some 
intrastate products was found to run from 
50 to 63 per cent. The federal maximum is 
10 percent. Consumers were in effect buying 
water at meat prices. 

These Minnesota results were typical of 
findings of a national check in which intra- 
state retail samples were analyzed. Out of 
162 samples, only 23 were found in full com- 
pliance with federal standards. 

The common faults were excess water, 
“fillers” of various kinds, phosphates, nitrites 
excess fats and improper labeling. Meats in- 
cluded in the check were wieners, bologna, 
sausage, luncheon meats, ham, steak patties 
and other processed items. 

Under the Senate bill, the states are given 
two years in which to establish their own 
inspection systems which must be “at least 
equal to federal standards.” If they fail to do 
so, their intrastate plants would automati- 
cally come under the federal inspection 
service. 

When the congressional bill emerges in 
its final form, it is important that it include 
not only the provisions for wholesome meats, 
but also that it require states to meet the 
other federal standards on additives and 
adulteration. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1967] 
STILL A JUNGLE 


Sixty years after publication of Upton 
Sinclair’s startling book The Jungle,” which 
prompted enactment of the present Federal 
meat-inspection law, it is nauseating to learn 
that Americans are still in daily danger of 
eating filthy meat. 

One-quarter of all hamburgers, frank- 
furters and other processed meats are sold 
within state boundaries and are thus free 
from Federal inspection. Testimony before 
Senate and House committees has made it 
horrifyingly clear that state inspection laws 
are inadequate in nearly half the nation. 
Eight states have no inspection statutes at 
all. 

One result has been a wide trade in so- 
called “4-D meat” derived from dead, dying, 
diseased or disabled animals. Even in states 
with mandatory inspection laws, Federal in- 
vestigators found dirty plants and contami- 
nated meat. The House has passed a bill 
that would provide some improvement, but 
it is grossly insufficient to assure full con- 
sumer protection. 

The chief effect of the House measure, 
which was endorsed by the meat industry, 
would be to institute a cooperative Federal- 
state program for raising state standards to 
the Federal level. Half the cost would be 
borne by Washington, but there would be 
no obligation on any state to join the up- 
grading effort. 

Two stronger bills are before a Senate 
Agriculture subcommittee. One, introduced 
by Senator Montoya of New Mexico and 
backed by the Administration, would give 
the states three years in which to bring their 
standards up to the Federal level. It would 
also provide Federal help in the manner of 
the House bill. 
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The second bill, submitted by Senator 
Mondale of Minnesota, provides a surer and 
more direct answer. It would extend Federal 
inspection to all meat plants. That is the 
best way to guard Americans against the un- 
suspecting consumption of dogmeat, horse- 
meat or other meat that does not qualify for 
the Federal blue stamp of approval. 

[From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
Nov. 19, 1967] 


STRONG Pure MEAT BILL NEEDED 


Most people believe that when they buy 
meat for their table at the store that it is 
government-inspected, clean and pure. It is 
not always so. Three U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment food inspectors told a Senate sub- 
committee that diseased and unclean meat 
is sold to the public in many areas, includ- 
ing Chicago. 

Not all meat prepared or processed for 
sale is inspected by the government. Only 
meat sold across state lines is subject to 
federal inspection. The remainder—about 25 
per cent of all the meat sold, or about 9 bil- 
lion pounds annually—it is prepared or proc- 
essed within the state where it is sold and 
is not subject to federal inspection. 

Many states have their own laws to govern 
the processing and preparation of meat. Il- 
linois has such laws and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says it has moved to 
close 75 substandard establishments since 
mid-summer, when the government inspec- 
tors made their report. 

Chicago, which feels that state regulations 
are not sufficiently strict, has its own-reg- 
ulations. The Chicago Board of Health dis- 
agrees with the charges made by the federal 
inspectors and says Chicagoans are assured 
of the highest sort of inspection service. 
However, filthy meat has been coming into 
Chicago from at least one Downstate plant, 
as The Sun-Times revealed Friday. 

Moreover, an official of a meat-packing 
union showed the Senate subcommittee pic- 
tures of grossly unsanitary meat-preparing 
and processing conditions in Chicago’s Ful- 
ton Market. The Sun-Times printed some 
of those pictures on Thursday. The pictorial 
evidence should be sufficient to make Chi- 
cago redouble its efforts to protect its citi- 
zens from unclean meat. 

The federal inspectors did not single out 
Illinois or Chicago as the chief offenders. 
About 95 per cent of the meat in Chicago is 
federally inspected. Conditions in many 
other cities and states are infinitely worse— 
even sickening. 

Sen. Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn.) has 
introduced a bill (SB 2218) that would re- 
quite all meat processed or prepared to be 
federally inspected. President Johnson en- 
dorses the Mondale bill. The U.S. Agriculture 
Department prefers another Senate bill that 
is much weaker and would give the states 
another two years in which to set up safe- 
guards to protect the public from filthy or 
diseased meat. The House has passed a bill 
that would accomplish nothing and has sent 
its bill on to the Senate for approval. 

We believe the Mondale bill should be 
passed by Congress. It would safeguard the 
public’s health. The record shows, all too 
clearly, that many states have failed to pass 
adequate pure-food laws and where such 
laws have been passed, too often they are 
inadequately enforced. 

A strong federal law, such as Sen. Mon- 
dale has drawn, is needed to protect the 
public. The food we buy must be fit to eat. 


[From the Chicago (III.) American, Nov. 17, 
1967] 


COMPROMISE ON HEALTH 


When a direct clash occurs between the 
interests of the public at large and the in- 
terests of a big industry, it is remarkable 
how quickly Congress starts talking about 
a “reasonable compromise." Public health, 
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we're sure is important to congressmen; it 
just isn’t quite as important as the public 
thinks, and may have to wait on other con- 
siderations. 

Talk of “compromise” is now widely heard 
about efforts to tighten up regulation of the 
meat packing industry, Two bills with that 
Purpose are now before the Senate. One of 
them is mild and accommodating, and is 
favored by the meat industry and its allies. 
The other would crack down immediately on 
substandard plants by subjecting them to 
strict federal standards, and is favored by 
everybody who thinks American consumers 
are entitled to healthy and sanitary food— 
and entitled to it right now, not when it’s 
convenient for the industry to give it to 
them. 

Whatever compromise is possible between 
these two bills it is a compromise at the 
public’s expense. Congress, however, seems 
ready to arrange that. The House has al- 
ready passed the weaker bill. Now Senate 
supporters of the stronger one, sponsored by 
Sen. Walter F. Mondale [D., Minn.], have 
been showing a resigned willingness to go 
along with the weak one if that’s the only 
version the House will accept. 

The House refusal to pass a strict bill is 
partly the result of pressure from state agri- 
culture departments, which apparently see 
the Mondale bill as a threat to state author- 
ity. Meat plants that do only intrastate busi- 
ness are now subject only to state regula- 
tions and inspection, and do not have to 
meet federal standards; the content seems to 
be that the federal government, by imposing 
its own rules, would be usurping a state 
function. 

That is nonsense. The Mondale bill pro- 
vides that the takeover need not be per- 
manent; the states may take back the job 
of meat inspection, once they have proved 
their ability and willingness to do it. But 
they’ve got to prove it first—and they cer- 
tainly should. 

For 60 years, since the federal meat inspec- 
tion law was enacted, state governments 
have had the job of inspecting and regulat- 
ing intrastate meat plants. The kind of job 
they've done has been described in revolting 
detail in testimony before the Senate agri- 
culture subcommittee. Why should the 
American public have to wait 2 more years— 
as the milder bill provides—for assurance 
that the meat it’s buying is fit to eat? 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
July 19, 1967] 


Unit MEAT FoR SALE 


Public confidence in the wholesomeness of 
meat products will be reduced by continued 
opposition to federal legislation which would 
increase the effectiveness of present inade- 
quate inspection procedures. 

Hearings by a House Agriculture subcom- 
mittee have focused attention on dangerous 
loopholes in laws affecting packing and 
processing plants in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and most of the other states. 

It is disappointing to find important seg- 
ments of the meat industry, along with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Association of State Departments of 
Agriculture, taking a negative and backward 
attitude on moderate proposals for improv- 
ing conditions. 

The big packers which ship their meat in 
interstate commerce are subject to contin- 
uous federal inspection to assure consumer 
protection against sale of meats unfit for hu- 
man consumption or processed under unsan- 
itary conditions. 

Similar protection is not provided in the 
case of meats not moving from one state 
to another. 

Pioneer Press and Dispatch Columnist 
Drew Pearson noted results of a Department 
of Agriculture investigation of intrastate 
meat processing made a few years ago. There 
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is no reason to believe the shortcomings have 
been overcome. Meats from diseased animals 
have been sold. Human health has been 
jeopardized. Trichinosis, salmonellosis and 
other diseases have been spread. Meats in- 
tended for cat and dog foods have been di- 
verted into retail shops for household use, 

Two years ago the Agriculture department 
proposed legislation to compel the states to 
provide proper inspection services or let the 
federal government do the job. It got no- 
where. This year Congressman Neil Smith of 
Iowa and the Johnson Administration are 
supporting a more moderate proposal, but 
this too is being strongly opposed. 

The record over the years is that fed- 
eral inspection is effective and protects the 
public where it prevails. The state legisla- 
tures, on the other hand, have consist- 
ently failed to provide adequate controls for 
intrastate packing and processing. 

State departments of agriculture, includ- 
ing Minnesota’s, fight extension of federal 
controls, Minnesota has 401 packing plants 
without federal inspection and 46 with it. 
Russel Schwandt, the state agriculture com- 
missioner, admits the inadequacies of 
Minnesota procedures, but hopes they will 
be improved some time in the future. This 
same attitude has prevailed here for many 
years. The undeniable fact is that state 
legislators here and throughout the country 
have not met the responsibility for protect- 
ing the public interest. 

Consumers everywhere are entitled to full 
protection on all meats, and the argument 
of “states’ rights” is not a sufficient excuse 
lack of such services. Federal legislation is 
needed, and should be enacted at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


From the New York Times, Nov. 21, 1967] 
COMPROMISED MEAT 


The compromise meat inspection bill slated 
for approval by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee this week is a vast improvement over 
the bill passed by the House, but it still 
represents a victory for political expediency 
over full consumer protection. 

The compromise measure will give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture more specific authority 
to act against health hazards in packing 
houses that sell all their products within a 
state. Reports by Federal investigators have 
provided vivid evidence of the need for such 
an extension of authority. The bill also will 
require the Secretary to make public reports 
at least once a year on the adequacy of state 
systems. 

Beneficial as these and other changes 
should prove, they are a poor substitute for 
the proposal originally made by Senator 
Mondale of Minnesota, under which Federal 
inspection would be extended immediately 
to all meat plants, intrastate as well as inter- 
state. The compromise bill would give the 
states two to three years to bring their 
inspection standards up to the Federal level. 

Unfortunately, the revised bill is the 
strongest that seems to have any realistic 
chance of passage at this session of Con- 
gress. Once again the consumer finds his 
voice on Capitol Hill too weak to command 
full protection. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 22, 1967] 


CLEAN MEAT 


Out of a welter of shifting endorsements 
by the administration, the Senate now seems 
headed in the right direction with a proposed 
new meat-inspection law. If enacted, it will 
go a long way toward bringing state- 
inspected meat up to federal standards. 

The compromise agreed upon by Senator 
Montoya of New Mexico and Senator Mondale 
of Minnesota provides for a federal cost-shar- 
ing program with the states to help them set 
up adequate inspection systems. It gives the 
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states two years to do this or face federal 
intervention if the systems do not measure 
up to federal standards. And if the govern- 
ment finds any plant endangers public 
health, it can step in immediately to destroy 
unwholesome meat and seek injunction to 
close plants. 

One of the complaints during recent 
hearings was that Agriculture Department 
reports on filthy and diseased meat were 
not being made public. Ralph Nader com- 
plained that Agriculture actually withheld 
reports from him. 

The new bill will remedy this by ordering 
Agriculture to report details publicly to Con- 
gress on state systems. 

By this insistence on a bill that would 
launch states upon stricter meat inspec- 
tion procedures now, rather than two years 
hence, Senator Mondale has earned high 
marks in this legislative battle. His cre- 
dentials in the consumer-protection move- 
ment already were well-established, for he 
authored the “fair warning amendment” to 
the National Traffic Safety Act that already 
has resulted in callbacks of 4 million cars 
in 14 months by auto manufacturers to 
correct defects. 

The clean meat war is not ended. The 
Senate must not only pass this bill but win 
acceptance by the House, which earlier de- 
feated a milder amendment seeking to ex- 
tend federal controls. 

But Senate hearings have rallied public 
support for safer meat. Too many states 
have fallen down on the job of protecting 
consumers. This is must“ legislation for the 
90th Congress. 


From the Chicago (III.) American, 
Nov. 13, 1967] 
Meat INDUSTRY’S REPLY 


Spokesmen for the meat packing industry 
have come up with a rebuttal to the horrify- 
ing stories of filth and neglect presented to 
Senate investigators last week: They say the 
stories are greatly exaggerated. Somehow this 
answer fails to soothe us, and we hope the 
senators are no less skeptical. 

The industry officials were commenting on 
testimony by federal inspectors for the de- 
partment of agriculture, who told of finding 
revolting conditions in many packing plants 
that do only intrastate business and so do not 
come under federal regulation. The federal 
men described plants infested with vermin, 
where meat—often from crippled or diseased 
animals—was processed by workers in filthy 
clothes under “primitive” conditions. The 
testimony was given before a Senate agricul- 
ture subcommittee, which is holding hearings 
on two bills designed to tighten up regula- 
tions on intrastate packing plants. 

A much different story is told by the indus- 
try spokesmen, according to our Washington 
correspondent Tom Leach. They described 
the inspectors’ reports as “gross exaggera- 
tions” and “horror stories.” 

No doubt some plants need improvement, 
said the officials, but after all you can find 
a little dirt anywhere if you look hard 
enough. 

These answers would be more reassuring 
if they didn’t bring up further questions. 
What reason would a federal inspector have 
for telling “horror stories” if they're not true? 
Are we to understand the inspectors gave 
false testimony to a congressional body? If so, 
why doesn’t industry expose and denounce 
them? 

Until those mysteries are cleared up we'll 
stick to our previous conclusion: That tighter 
regulation is needed now, and that the tough 
bill by Sen, Walter F. Mondale (D., Minn.) is 
likelier to provide it than the “compromise” 
measure by Sen. Joseph M. Montoya (D., 
N. M.). Why, in any case, should congress look 
for compromises between the convenience of 
industry and the health of consumers? 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Oct. 29, 1967] 


SUPPORT FOR FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTIONS 


The Minnesota poll last Sunday showed 
overwhelming public support for an expan- 
sion of federal inspection over meat 
slaughtering. Nearly 9 out of 10 Minnesotans 
said they favor it. And nearly 4 of 10 said it is 
their impression that meat sold in the stores 
is not as wholesome as it should be. 

Minnesota is one of nine states that do not 
require inspection of the slaughtering of 
meat destined for sale within the state. Some 
cities—such as Minneapolis—carry out these 
inspections, but in cities or rural areas with- 
out this protection, the public has no as- 
surance about the quality of meat at the 
counter. 

Congress now is considering bills that 
would attack the problem with varying ap- 
proaches. One measure would provide federal 
aid to strengthen state and local inspection 
programs. Another bill would extend federal 
inspection to all plants doing more than 
$250,000 annual business. A third—by Sen. 
Mondale of Minnesota—would require fed- 
eral inspection of all plants if the states 
failed to do so. 

The Mondale bill seems to be the best of 
the bunch. It would guarantee inspection of 
all meat. It would not impose federal pro- 
grams if the states set up their own inspec- 
tions meeting federal standards. 

Federal inspectors recently were credited 
with stopping meat with a deadly anthrax 
disease from reaching the market from a 
plant in Pennsylvania. Without mandatory 
inspections, however, 25 per cent of the proc- 
essed meat and 15 per cent of the slaughtered 
meat nationally may or may not be safe from 
such diseases. 

Once again, failure of the states to act 
makes it necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to take the initiative. 

[From the Chicago (II.) American, Nov. 
10, 1967] 


A SHOCK FOR THE SENATE 


Three inspectors for the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture have supplied what 
seems to be a necessary part of any drive for 
reform: Shock. What they disclosed yester- 
day about conditions in many of the nation’s 
meat packing plants was revolting, and it 
should supply the jolt needed to get a strong 
meat inspection bill through Congress, 

The packing plants that would be affected 
are those that do business only within their 
own states, and so do not have to meet fed- 
eral inspection standards. To judge from the 
testimony before a Senate agriculture sub- 
committee yesterday, many of these plants 
would not meet the standards of a hobo 
jungle. The inspectors told of finding ver- 
min-infested buildings, filthy floors, heads 
of cattle left to decay, diseased meat. Said 
Reuben Baumgart, who headed a survey of 
packing plants in a 6-state area including 
Tilinois: 

“The slaughtering was done under primi- 
tive conditions. The workmen were dressed 
in filthy clothes. Much of the meat was 
rancid or diseased, and there were vermin 
droppings on the floor.” 

Another inspector told of talking to a cat- 
tle buyer who made a speciality of pur- 
chasing crippled or diseased animals and 
selling them to plants that came under either 
state inspection or no inspection at all. Said 
Stephen Kota: “He told me there was one 
meat packing plant that would accept an 
animal in any condition. They never turned 
down anything.” 

The subcommittee is considering two bills 
that would tighten up inspection of meat 
packing houses that currently do not come 
under federal controls, and which supply 
about 9 billion pounds of meat each year to 
American consumers. Sen. Walter F. Mondale 
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[D., Minn.], sponsor of the stronger measure 
of the two, charges that many larger meat 
processing firms have been forming smaller, 
intrastate packing houses so as to dodge the 
strict federal standards, thus saving immense 
sums. 

Lobby pressures against Mondale’s bill are 
extremely powerful. They seem to have de- 
feated a similar bill in the House; representa- 
tives last week voted 140 to 98 in favor of a 
milder bill authorizing the agriculture de- 
partment to provide technical aid for states 
developing their own inspection programs. 

In our view, what is needed are stringent 
rules and tough enforcement, not a series of 
open-end studies on ways to meet the prob- 
lem. The Senate should pass Mondale’s bill 
‘and kick it back to the House—by which time 
the nation’s most powerful lobby, its house- 
wives, will be having their say. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Nov. 2, 1967] 


For CLEAN MEAT 


A curious solicitude for “small” meat 
packers has defeated in the House the bill 
to clean up the nation’s meat supplies. 

We have had Federal meat inspection 
since 1907, passed after Upton Sinclair’s cru- 
sading book, “The Jungle,” exposed condi- 
tions of almost unbelievable filth in Chi- 
cago’s meat packing industry. Since then 
the purple-ink stamp of the Federal in- 
spectors has been a reliable guaranty against 
filth and disease. 

But this inspection covers only meat in 
interstate commerce. The rest is up to the 
states, eight of which have no inspection 
laws at all and 12 more of which have only 
voluntary inspection. It probably is a fair 
statement that in no state is there inspection 
as rigid as the Federal. 

As passed by the House the “clean meat” 
bill is a toothless measure which merely 
authorizes the states to apply for Federal 
grants to set up inspection systems, There is 
no insurance, under this proposal, that con- 
ditions will be improved. And evidence be- 
fore a House committee included “horror 
stories” indicating conditions in some un- 
inspected plants are little if any improved 
since Upton Sinclair’s days in Chicago. 

Sen. Walter Mondale (D., Minn.) is author 
of a bill in the Senate which would bring 
all meat processors under the Federal sys- 
tem. It would protect the consumer against 
such hideous things as rat hair in the 
sausage, and the legitimate processor, small 
and large, against suspicion. We hope Sen. 
Mondale can get prompt action on his bill. 


[From the Chicago (III.) American, 
Noy. 15, 1967] 
TEST oN MEAT BILL 

In considering the two meat inspection 
bills before it, the United States Senate has 
a fairly simple choice, It can vote either to 
protect the public’s health, or to support the 
interests of the meat industry and its allied 
lobbyists [which include, oddly enough, the 
Illinois department of agriculture]. This test 
would seem simple enough, but the House 
flunked it, and there is no guarantee that the 
Senate will do better. 

One of the bills is sponsored by Sen. Wal- 
ter F. Mondale [D., Minn. ]. It would impose 
federal inspection standards on all big meat 
plants, including those that now avoid them 
by doing business only within their own 
states. Testimony given in current hearings 
before the Senate agricultural research sub- 
committee has described the filthy surround- 
ings in which meat is processed in some in- 
trastate plants and the revolting condition 
of some of the meat accepted for processing. 

The second bill, by Sen. Joseph Montoya 
[D., N. M.], would allow meat inspection to 
remain in state hands, and would merely 
encourage the states to improve their own 
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inspection programs by offering them federal 
funds. This measure has been toughened to 
the extent of requiring states to establish 
satisfactory inspection programs within 2 
years; if they don’t the federal government 
may do it for them. 

Montoya’s bill, however, remains by far 
the weaker of the two. By no coincidence, it 
is the one supported by the meat industry, 
and immense pressure was put on House 
members to get the House version of this 
bill passed. One lobbying group, in fact, used 
a gimmick close to an outright payoff: The 
Western Meat Packers association, it was re- 
vealed, sought to establish a political cam- 
paign fund for “friendly congressmen”— 
meaning those who would vote against the 
stronger bill. 

On Oct. 30, telegrams were sent to Illinois 

congressmen by Robert N. Schneider, di- 
rector of the state agricultural department, 
urging them to support the weaker bill. The 
following day the House went along with the 
pressure; after defeating the stronger meas- 
ure 140 to 98 on a nonrecorded “teller” vote, 
congressmen approved the weaker one 403 
to 1. 
It is logical to ask why the meat industry 
opposes federal inspection so strongly. With- 
out such inspections; a meat packing con- 
cern is deprived of important business; it 
cannot sell to federal agencies or federal 
supported programs—the armed forces or 
school lunch programs, for example—and 
cannot do business across state lines. The 
Mondale bill would greatly broaden business 
possibilities for many plants. So why has the 
industry fought it to a standstill? 

The obvious answer is that it’s more prof- 
{table to sell substandard meat from unsan- 
itary plants than to meet federal require- 
ments for cleanliness and quality. If there 
is a better explanation for the meat indus- 
try’s stand we'll be glad to hear it. 

We would also like to hear why our con- 
gressmen caved in so readily under pressure; 
why Schneider and the state agriculture de- 
partment took such extraordinary steps to 
influence them; and how effective that cam- 
paign fund” gimmick was in swinging votes. 
Apparently it isn’t only meat that needs in- 
spection. 

From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Nov. 19, 1967] 


STRONG MEAT INSPECTION BILL URGED 


Minnesota state officials and representa- 
tives of the meat industry are showing more 
interest now in providing effective inspec- 
tion service to protect consumers against sale 
of unwholesome products. 

The new attitudes coincide with widespread 
publicity given congressional testimony re- 
garding unsanitary conditions in plants not 
subject to federal checking, and with other 
testimony that even national food chains 
legally sell meat products which do not meet 
federal standards. As a result of such disclo- 
sures, Congress is preparing to pass new leg- 
islation intended to improve conditions. 

Russel Schwandt, Minnesota Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, says a bill for manda- 
tory state inspection of slaughter animals and 
plants not federally supervised will be intro- 
duced in the 1969 Legislature. If it passes 
he says another two years will be required 
to make a state system effective. That means 
a delay of three to four years. 

Sen, Walter Mondale of Minnesota is back- 
ing a plan in the Senate which would assure 
federal inspection of all commercial slaught- 
ering operations in all states immediately. 
States could later take over their own super- 
vision of intrastate plants if they so desire 
and if they bring their inspection services up 
to federal standards. This is one of several 
proposals the Senate Agriculture Committee 
is considering in efforts to strengthen a much 
weaker bill already passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Minnesota does have provision for inspec- 
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tion of sanitary conditions at intrastate 
slaughter and processing plants, but not of 
the meat animals, either before slaughter or 
of the carcass after slaughter. 

Americans deserve the full assurance that 
all meat products they buy, in Minnesota or 
anywhere else, should be wholesome, and 
unadulterated. There is no such assurance 
today in this state or in most of the other 
states. 

For generations most state legislatures have 
dragged their heels on meat inspection, 
while consumers have had the soothing false 
impression that they enjoyed adequate pro- 
tection under federal laws. 

The Mondale plan would put an end to 
pussyfooting in the legislatures and assure 
wholesome meat products for all American 
families. It still would leave the door open 
for state governments to accept their respon- 
sibilities. But there would be no four-year 
delay. 

Congress should end the shilly-shallying, 
which permits evasion of proper meat con- 
trols to continue. The Mondale bill is sound 
and offers a practical, effective solution to 
present troubles. It should be passed by the 
Senate and approved by the House. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Nov. 
17, 1967] 


THE WHOLESOME MEAT Laws 


The alarmingly substandard conditions 
that some states permit in meat plants 
have shocked housewives more than the 
House of Representatives. 

Although most meat sold is subject to 
rigid federal inspection standards, 15% of 
all slaughtered animals and 25% of all proc- 
essed meat come under widely varying state 
inspection laws. 

Only 28 states, including California, have 
mandatory inspection of meat. Eight states 
have no inspection laws at all. 

But in the Los Angeles area, according to 
one spokesman, virtually all the meat sold 
by supermarket chains and well-known in- 
dependent firms is federally inspected. 

Elsewhere in the nation far too many 
slaughterhouses and packing plants are 80 
poorly supervised that federal officials have 
found meat being prepared in filthy and in- 
sect-infested buildings. 

House members nevertheless decided that 
they would encourage rather than require the 
high federal standards for all meat produc- 
tion. As enacted, the “Wholesome Meat Act 
of 1967” would offer every state matching 
federal aid to upgrade its inspection pro- 
gram—but only if the state chose to do so, 

The Times considers the House action too 
weak a response to a threat to public health, 

With belated Administration support, 
stronger efforts are being made in the Sen- 
ate for the passage of legislation that would 
impose federal inspection upon all intra-state 
as well as inter-state meat production unless 
a state had equivalent standards and en- 
forcement. 

The bill, introduced by Sen. Walter Mon- 
dale (D-Minn.), provides that states meet- 
ing those requirements could receive a waiv- 
er, subject to review after two years. 

Tough enforcement is no less essential than 
high standards in protecting the public. 

California’s standards are virtually identi- 
cal to the federal regulations and in some 
instances more stringent. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials, however, contend 
that this state’s inspection service lacks suf- 
ficient funds and manpower. 

The USDA study indicated that 20 of 21 
state-inspected plants chosen at random 
failed to meet federal standards. Dr. R. W. 
McFarland, chief of the State Meat Inspec- 
tion Bureau, differed with the findings and 
insisted his inspectors do “just as good” a 
job as the federal inspectors. 

This may be, but Dr. McFarland has only 
140 inspectors who must make a daily check 
of 352 meat plants on a total annual budget 
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of $1.8 million. State officials must make cer- 
tain that his staff is equal to the task, 

Whether enforced by the state or the fed- 
eral government, high standards of meat in- 
spection are too important to be denied to 
any American. 


[From the United Mine Workers of America 
District 50 News, Nov. 10, 1967] 


SPEAK UP FOR A STRONG MEAT INSPECTION BILL 


Last week the House of Representatives 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill (HR 
12144) which for the first time in more than 
60 years feebly attempts to improve the fed- 
eral meat inspection system. The bill reflects 
to some degree a strong public demand for 
the elimination of “dirty” meat. 

Long overdue as it is, the House measure 
does not, in the opinion of many experts, 
go nearly far enough toward policing the 
meat packing industry by bringing under 
Federal inspection those plants which operate 
within state boundaries and produce 25 per- 
cent of all processed meat consumed in this 
country—nearly eight billion pounds. 

In passing the bill the House voted down 
an amendment which was designed to extend 
Federal inspection to more than 5,800 meat 
processing plants whose products are sold 
entirely within the state in which they op- 
erate. At the same time, the measure would 
extend Federal aid to state inspection sys- 
tems in line with Federal standards. 

At hearings held by the House Agricul- 
ture subcommittee on various meat inspec- 
tion bills, the results from surveys of intra- 
state plants by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (finally made public after four years 
of privacy) made clear the reasons why the 
House bill does not go nearly far enough: 

INDESCRIBABLE CONDITIONS 

“Examination of these meats revealed a 
mouldy and slimy condition with a putrid 
odor. Several dead files were seen on the 
surface and mixed with the meat. These 
items were to be used in the manufacture of 


sausage items and hamburger. (In a state 
where a voluntary meat inspection program is 
in effect.) 


“In addition to the very grave and urgent 
problems posed by the distribution of food 
derived from diseased animals, the attached 
report details... dirty food handling methods 
without any regard for rudimentary sanita- 
tion . . . Rodents and insects, in fact any 
vermin, had free access to stored meats and 
meat products ingredients .. (In a plant 
which has no inspection whatsoever.) 

“A complete breakdown of sanitary re- 
quirements appeared evident where an open 
wooden plank ramp extended away from the 
back of the slaughtering establishment for 
about 60 feet and all blood, hog hair, stom- 
ach contents and considerable offal was 
dumped off the edge of the ramp and al- 
lowed to accumulate...” (In a plant which 
has mandatory state inspection.) 

These USDA state surveys covered 48 states, 
It did not matter very much whether manda- 
tory, voluntary or no inspection laws pre- 
vailed for intrastate plants. The conditions 
described by USDA inspectors were repeated 
with revolting consistency in state after state. 

The Department of Agriculture's survey in- 
cluded reports of conditions at plants owned 
by Swift & Company, Armour, Wilson and 
Company which also operate and sell within 
state boundaries. Yet, with few exceptions, 
the large meat packers and their associations 


are against extending federal inspection. 

The near unanimous opposition by indus- 
try and state officials to a strong Federal 
meat inspection law was certainly reflected 
in the passage by the House of HR 12144 
rather than of an alternative bill, HR 12145, 
which would have brought all intrastate 
plants with gross sales of $250,000 under 
Federal inspection. 

As noted above, the House bill now is in 
the hands of the Senate. There, if enough 
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citizens make their wishes known, the mem- 
bers could improve the House bill by writ- 
ing in a time limit during which the state 
would have to act. If any state should fail 
to provide for inspection of all processing 
plants, complete Federal inspection would 
be provided in that state. 

Or the Senate could act favorably on a 
pill introduced by Sen. Walter F. Mondale, 
(D., Minn.) which would extend Federal in- 
spection to the state plants. 

This is the show-down time for “clean” 
meat. Unless there is an outpouring of mail 
and large show of support by labor unions, 
consumer groups and the general public, 
another wishy-washy bill will become law, to 
the satisfaction of a rich and strong lobby- 
ing group. 

Meanwhile, when you buy your meat and 
meat products, look for those which have 
on their label a little circle with the words 
“U.S. Inspected.” 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
July 18, 1967] 


THOSE ABUSES IN THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


“It makes me sick,” was the reaction of 
a Minneapolis housewife upon reading in 
the Sunday Tribune about filthy meat 
slaughtering practices found in some Min- 
nesota plants. She and other consumers have 
a right to be sickened and shocked over the 
lack of enough inspections to insure a safe 
total meat supply in this state. 

Minnesota Agriculture Commissioner Rus- 
sell G. Schwandt says the state does inspect 
meat plants twice a year or more for sani- 
tary conditions. The state also runs tests of 
meat products. to protect against adultera- 
tion. But Minnesota is one of nine states that 
do not require the crucial before and after 
slaughter inspections needed to keep out 
diseased animals, and to maintain a con- 
tinuous check on slaughtering practices. 
Only the federal government does this here 
on meat bound for interstate channels. 

In Minnesota, only 46 plants are federally 
inspected; 401 plants are not. The plant 
comparison exaggerates the problem because 
the large federally inspected establishments 
turn out the bulk of the meat products. The 
uninspected plants are mostly small opera- 
tions. But this should not minimize the need 
for regular inspection of all plants. All meat 
should be safe. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture investi- 
gation showed what can happen from lack 
of regular inspections. Equipment was found 
to be unclean; pus, manure and urine had 
been splashed onto animal carcasses. 

The shuddering result of such shoddy 
practices can be the spread of disease, such 
as salmonellosis—the increasingly prevalent 
cause of stomach aches often erroneously 
attributed to influenza. 

The Minnesota Agriculture Department 
asked the 1967 legislature for $200,000 to 
increase its meat plant inspection program. 
It failed to win approval. 

Congress and federal officials are prodding 
the states to act, possibly with the encourage- 
ment of federal aid. The Minnesota Legisla- 
ture dropped the ball this year; it should not 
repeat the mistake in 1969. 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Sept. 3, 1967] 
MEAT INSPECTION BILL PUSHED 

Members of Congress have been hearing 
from voters back home on the subject of im- 
proved meat inspection laws. The message 
getting through to Washington is: We want 
more protection against unwholesome prod- 
ucts. 

As a result efforts will be made on the 
House floor to improve and strengthen the 
weak inspection bill recommended by the 
Agriculture Committee. This measure is due 
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to come up for action sometime in Septem- 
ber. 

Congressmen Neal Smith of Iowa and 
Thomas Foley of Washington believe there 
is now a good chance they will get enough 
support to substitute their own stronger bill 
for the committee plan. 

The committee bill is good as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. It would 
give the federal inspection service some 
needed new authority, but still would not 
reach directly the large flow of uninspected 
meats which reach butcher shops and con- 
sumer tables. These products are from pack- 
ing houses and processors which do not ship 
across state lines. This exempts them from 
federal inspection. Billions of pounds of this 
unchecked meat are sold annually. The com- 
mittee bill would offer incentives to states to 
inspect such products, a remedy of doubtful 
effectiveness. 

Instead, the Smith-Foley measure would 
extend federal inspection to all meat plants 
with more than $250,000 annual sales, regard- 
less of whether their products are sold within 
one state or in many. This would reach 
nearly all of the meats now being sold with- 
out proper inspection. 

Among backers of the stronger approach 
is the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, a union 
whose members have first-hand knowledge of 
packing and processing practices. It says: 
“Most consumers believe they are fully pro- 
tected concerning the sanitation and whole- 
someness of meat and meat products. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. Some 16 
per cent (5.3 billion pounds) of meat 
slaughtered in the United States annually, 
and some 26 per cent (7.3 billion pounds) of 
meat processed into sausages and other 
products are outside the protective frame- 
work of federal meat inspection. We consider 
the committee bill a weak, ineffective meas- 
ure. We support the stronger Smith-Foley 
bill.” 

[From the Chicago (II.) Daily News, Nov. 18, 
1967 


To ASSURE CLEAN MEAT 


Two facts stand out above all others in the 
current meat scandal: 

In this day and age everyone is entitled to 
expect that the meat he buys will be clean, 

People in Chicago, Illinois and elsewhere 
in the United States have not had that as- 
surance, 

The fact that a federal compliance officer 
reports numerous instances in Chicago of 
filthy conditions and unsanitary practices in 
meat plants does not, of course, indict the 
whole industry. Chicagoans are entitled to 
assume that meat processing and handling 
conform to acceptable standards. 

But neither does the contention that con- 
ditions cited in the federal report have been 
corrected provide all the reassurance needed 
by the consumers. 

Presumably, if federal inspection standards 
and practices applied throughout Illinois, 
neither the currently charged bad practices 
nor the horsemeat scandal of the Stevenson 
administration would have happened. But 
federal inspection presently prevails only at 
plants involved in interstate operations. That 
takes in 95 per cent of Chicago’s plants, and 
a smaller percentage Downstate. 

We believe that both the city and state 
would benefit from being brought totally 
under federal standards. 

This is the object of legislation now in 
Congress, and the question is, how tough 
should the new law be? 

A bill by Sen. Joseph M. Montoya of New 
Mexico would give states two years to meet 
federal standards or come under federal in- 
spection, Another bill by Sen. Walter F. Mon- 
dale of Minnesota would impose federal in- 
spection right now. 

Either bill should do the job, but we like 
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the one that would get it done now. A sub- 
stantial saving to taxpayers should result 
from elimination of the redundant inspec- 
tion systems now maintained by the city 
and state. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Nov. 4, 1967] 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Late support from the Johnson Admin- 
istration wasn’t enough to save a House 
amendment to the proposed Wholesome 
Meat Act which would have extended fed- 
eral inspection to many packing plants that 
sell only within their own states. The House 
adopted the bill Tuesday after defeating 
the amendment 140 to 98. 

The measure would update and clarify the 
original meat inspection law, which has re- 
mained almost unchanged for 60 years, and 
provide grants to state inspection agencies 
to meet federal standards. The amendment 
would have extended federal inspection to 
some 6,000 intrastate plants doing more 
than $250,000 worth of business a year. 

The House vote preceded revelation by 
The Register’s Washington Bureau that the 
head of an organization of 600 western 
states packers had launched a campaign 
fund drive for “friendly” congressmen while 
the inspection amendment was still before 
the House. The drive was halted by the 
conservative congressmen who recognized 
that public disclosure of the fund would 
hurt the packers’ cause. That the fund- 
raising effort was made, however, stands as 
evidence of the intrastate packers’ financial 
interest in avoiding the expense of meeting 
adequate health and sanitation standards. 

The House measure now goes to the Sen- 
ate, where a bill has already been intro- 
duced by Senator Walter Mondale (Dem., 
Minn.) which incorporates provisions of the 
defeated amendment. Passage of the 
stronger version seems more likely in the 
Senate, but it would still have to face con- 
ference sessions with House members. 

Debate in the House became a basically 
partisan argument between conservatives 
and liberals over states’ rights. Republicans 
said the amendment “could virtually elimi- 
nate state inspection programs” by taking 
away part of their jurisdiction. And, they 
claimed, it would assign a state and local 
responsibility to the federal government. 

Actual conditions within states do not 
support this argument. Twelve states have 
only voluntary inspection of packing plants, 
and 10 have no inspection systems at all. 
Even many states with mandatory inspec- 
tion have understaffed agencies with insuffi- 
cient budgets which are unable to do an 
adequate job of assuring consumers pure 
meat. Putting the larger packing plants 
under federal inspection would bring 
needed relief to state agencies, allowing 
them to do a better job with the smaller 
plants and lockers, 

It is significant that virtually all House 
members now agree that action to improve 
state inspection systems is needed. In 1965, 
the 89th Congress ignored an Administra- 
tion bill on this subject. Now, passage of at 
least the weaker proposal seems assured. 

However, that is not enough, in our opin- 
fon. We hope the Senate will pass the full 
extension of federal meat inspection and 
press the issue with the House. It is absurd 
to defend state regulation as some funda- 
mental principle of the division of govern- 
mental ‘powers. Public health is a nation- 
wide matter, and there is no logic to a sys- 
tem which tolerates no inspection for a 
large percentage of the meat consumed in 
many states. The arguments in favor of 
state regulation are sheer sophistry for per- 
mitting unscrupulous meat and poultry 
processors to foist off unclean and insani- 
tary food products on the public. 
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[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Nov. 23, 
1967] 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Senators Mondale and Montoya have agreed 
to a wise compromise meat inspection bill. 
Mondale wanted immediate Federal inspec- 
tion of plants producing meat for use within 
a single state. Montoya wanted states coerced 
to improve their own inspecting, with Fed- 
eral agencies coming in only if after two 
years there was state default. The compro- 
mise bill calls for state-Federal cooperation, 
but allows the United States Department of 
Agriculture to intervene immediately if it 
finds in intra-state plants conditions that 
threaten the public’s health, A Senate com- 
mittee has approved this compromise. 

There is an excellent chance that this bill 
will win Senate, then full congressional ap- 
proval, even though the bill already passed 
by the House of Representatives is a very 
weak measure. The reason for this is that in 
just recent weeks public support for “guar- 
anteed” meat has mushroomed, The general 
interest usually prevails over the special, 
when the public is informed of the issue 
and the issue is one pertinent enough to 
one’s day-to-day living to cause enthusiasm. 

When the bill becomes law, much credit 
should go to Representative Neal Smith, of 
Iowa, who has been fignting for greater con- 
trol of intra-state meats since the beginning 
of the decade. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Nov. 20, 
1967] 


MANDATORY MEAT INSPECTION 


It is probable that when most consumers 
buy meat they assume that it has been in- 
spected by some governmental agency some- 
where to determine that the animal was not 
diseased and that the meat was processed 
and packaged under sanitary conditions. 

Yet it is an assumption that may not be 
true, Texas is one of 22 states that do not 
now have mandatory meat inspection laws. 
It only has a voluntary law. As a result, it 
is possible for a housewife to buy meat in 
the state that has not been inspected by any 
governmental agency. 

If there is any area in which the doctrine 
of let the buyer beware should not apply, it 
is that of public health. In today’s highly 
complex and impersonal society, the respon- 
sibility for seeing that all foods and drugs 
are safe for human consumption is an espe- 
cially important one. Every person should 
be able to buy any food or drug item offered 
for sale anywhere and be certain that it is 
safe, that it has been checked and approved 
by some public authority. 

Proposals now are being considered in 
Washington to make federal meat inspection 
mandatory and extend it to cover meat pro- 
duced and sold within the states. It is an- 
other case of the federal government being 
forced to do what the states themselves have 
not done adequately despite a need for regu- 
latory action, 

The Johnson administration originally pro- 
posed a co-operative federal-state inspection 
program, offering federal aid to the states 
willing to participate, but it would not have 
been mandatory. Later, the Department of 
Agriculture endorsed a proposal by Sen. 
Joseph M. Montoya of New Mexico that would 
give the states three years in which to set up 
satisfactory inspection programs, If a state 
did not act, then the federal government 
would step in with its inspection system. 

More recently, the White House has thrown 
its support to a meat inspection bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Walter F. Mondale of Minne- 
sota, to make federal inspection mandatory 
within the states. 

About 60 Texas cities, including Houston, 
have their own meat inspection systems, 
under the general supervision of the State 
Health Department. State inspectors and 
veterinarians also keep a watch on 42 plants 
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that requested inspection. But the inspec- 
tion is not required. The slaughter houses 
and packing plants pay the costs of the 
program. 

But much uninspected meat still is sold 
in the state. Nobody has the slightest idea 
how much. Plants that do not sell meat out- 
side the state are not now required to sub- 
mit to inspection. Most of the uninspected 
meat is sold locally. Purchasers are protected 
only by the conscience of the processor. 

It would appear that, one way or another, 
there is going to be mandatory inspection for 
all meat marketed in the state, and if the 
state does not act to give the public maxi- 
mum protection, the federal government will. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Nov. 21, 1967] 


A STRONGER MEAT BILL 


A Senate compromise holds better hope 
than a House-approved bill of assuring pub- 
lic protection against impure meat. 

The compromise is the work of Senators 
Mondale of Minnesota and Montoya of New 
Mexico. Originally, the latter Senator wanted 
to give the states two years to bring their 
own inspection procedures up to federal 
standards. Senator Mondale proposed im- 
mediate federal inspection of all packing 
plants, allowing the states to take over when 
they met federal standards. 

Now the two Senators have agreed to give 
the states two years to develop adequate 
meat inspection, but the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could act immediately against any 
plant whose products endangered public 
health. 

Citizens under the impression that they 
already are protected from impure meat 
may be confused by all this. But the fact is 
that Congress has hardly changed meat in- 
spection since it was adopted 60 years ago, 
applying only federal inspection and that 
only to meat in interstate commerce. Some 
14,000 packing plants selling inside particu- 
lar states have escaped federal inspection; 
only 28 states have mandatory inspection 
laws and these vary. The results, as congres- 
sional committees have been hearing, can be 
frightening for the consumer. 

A few weeks ago the House overwhelm- 
ingly passed a bill for federal aid to en- 
courage states to develop inspection pro- 
grams to federal standards. This promised 
some help for the public, but the fact is 
that. many states are not eager for federal 
money with federal standards attached un- 
less it is for something like highways, which 
nobody opposes. Meat inspection has had 
far less priority in state capitals. The Senate 
compromise would give the states the aid 
but compel results. In the areas of a nutri- 
tional hazard it is the results which inter- 
est the public. 


From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 
STATE Meat Law Nor ENOUGH 

State officials maintained for some time 
that there were no serious problems with 
regard to sanitation in intrastate meat plants 
not subject to federal inspection. This atti- 
tude is now changed. The state Agriculture 
Commissioner has ordered a crack-down on 
processors not in strict compliance with the 
law. 

In an “ultimatum memorandum” Commis- 
sioner Russell Schwandt said: “Some plants 
have failed to comply with orders from this 
Department to provide the facilities required 
to legally operate a slaughter-process plant 
in Minnesota.” 

State and Federal inspectors also have be- 
gun a joint check on intrastate operations. 

These developments result from disclosures 
of undesirable conditions in some Minnesota 
plants which do not have to meet federal 
standards because they do not ship their 
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products across state lines. The disclosures 
came out of Washington in connection with 
Senator Walter Mondale's efforts to expand 
federal inspection services and standards to 
intrastate plants. His proposals have been 
opposed by Governor Levander. 

While most meats sold in Minnesota are 
undoubtedly wholesome and processed under 
sanitary conditions, this is no excuse for 
permitting bad conditions to prevail in those 
plants which are below par. The public in- 
terest calls for complete compliance, State 
Officials are in a far better position in their 
new attitude of vigorous enforcement than 
they were previously in their efforts to paper 
over the weaknesses of the situation. 

Even 100% enforcement of state law, how- 
ever, would not provide complete protection 
for the public. Minnesota’s regulatory stat- 
utes are weak and the inspection system is 
under-manned. State controls apply to sani- 
tary conditions of processing and slaughter 
plants, not to the condition of livestock 
before slaughter nor to the carcasses after 
slaughter, 

Another grave weakness permits intra- 
state plants to process and sell meat products 
which contain more water, chemical addi- 
tives, and “fillers” than are permitted by 
federal standards, In effect, this encourages 
legal sale of substandard products even 
though they may be made from wholesome 
meats under sanitary conditions. 

The need for stronger federal laws to 
bring all meats up to acceptable standards 
remains. The Senate should pass the Mon- 
dale-Montoya Bill to achieve this result, and 
the House should do the same. 


EXHIBIT 3 


A Review oF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL. Meat INSPECTION SERVICES AND 
PROCEDURES 


(By the Agricultural Research Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, January 1963) 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVE 


House Report No. 2024 to accompany H.R. 
12648 (87th Congress, 2nd Session), Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill, 1963, states: 

“The Committee wishes to express again its 
concern that, though meat has already been 
Officially inspected and passed for whole- 
someness, public funds are also being ex- 
pended for inspecting processed food prod- 
ucts which contain portions of such inspect- 
ed meat. This inspection deals primarily with 
such things as composition and ingredients 
of prepared meat products and is of primary 
value to the trade in the form of ‘government 
inspected’ labels. The Committee points this 
up since the cost of meat inspection has in- 
creased from $9 million in 1947 to over $24 
million in 1962, an increase of nearly 170 per- 
cent in 15 years, Unless some changes in 
inspection procedures and coverage are made, 
the potential cost of meat inspection will 
soon expand far beyond reason. In this con- 
nection, the Department is requested to make 
a special study to determine to what extent 
it can certify State meat inspection services 
and license them to inspect meat which 
moves in interstate commerce.” 


A REVIEW OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF STATE AND FED~ 
ERAL MEAT INSPECTION SERVICES AND PROCE- 
DURES 


This report has been prepared in response 
to a request from the House and the Senate 
Committees on Approximations for a spe- 
cial study to determine to what extent the 
Department of Agriculture could certify State 
meat inspection services and license them to 
inspect meat moving in interstate commerce. 

The Department has brought together and 
reviewed existing State laws covering inspec- 
tion ot meat, and sent trained personnel to 
observe practices and procedures for meat 
inspection in non-Federally inspected plants. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act and its 
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administration have provided a model of 
meat inspection by which many other coun- 
tries have patterned their systems. Most 
States with legislation on meat inspection 
have used the Federal law as a basis for State 
laws, Thirty-four of the 50 States have stat- 
utes providing varying types of inspection 
services; 31 are actually carrying out some 
type of meat inspection activity. 
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A review of the State laws reveals a lack 
of uniformity in requirements from one State 
to another, The laws vary widely with regard 
to scope and the extent to which they are 
implemented in actual practice, Some States 
have comprehensive laws, others provide only 
for ante-mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tion, and still others provide only for 
licensing. 


Comparison of Federal and State requirements for meat inspection 


Federal 
Pre-slaughter inspection of every animal. 
Examination of all carcasses and viscera. 
Supervision of sanitation of plant and 
equipment at all times. 
Mark of inspection on meat products. 


Reinspection of meats that may have 
deteriorated during handling. 

Examination of all meat during processing. 

Prohibition of false or deceptive labels. 


Criminal penalties for violations. 

Authority to withdraw or deny inspection 
for noncompliance. 

Under supervision unfit meats and meat 
products condemned and destroyed for food 


purposes. 

Inspection financed by appropriated funds, 
except for overtime. Industry reimburses 
USDA for overtime. 


State 

17 States have ante-mortem inspection, 

18 States have similar provisions, 

25 States have varying sanitary require- 
ments. 

27 States require marking inspected prod- 
ucts. 

6 States provide for reinspection. 


16 States have somewhat similar provisions, 

16 States have somewhat similar pro- 
visions. 

28 States provide some penalties. 

27 States—in varying degrees. 


21 States include some provision for con- 
trol of condemned meats. 


9 States appropriate funds for entire cost 
of inspection. 8 States require industry to 
pay entire cost. 17 States share cost with 
industry. 


Having a statute on the books does not in 
itself mean that a comprehensive meat in- 
spection program exists, The degree to which 
such statutes are implemented varies from 
State to State, and from time to time within 
a State. 


Observations in nonfederally inspected plants 


The cooperation of State meat inspection 
officials paved the way for first-hand obser- 
vations in non-federally inspected plants. 

The Department’s observations covered a 
cross-section of slaughtering and meat 
processing establishments. These varied in 
size from small operations, employing one or 
two persons, to large establishments employ- 
ing many persons. USDA representatives 
visited these plants, sometimes in the com- 
pany of State officials, sometimes alone. 
Visits were made to establishments in every 
State, except Alaska, whether or not the State 
provided for meat inspection. 

The observations covered some very fine 
plants, with good construction, practicing 
modern principles of sanitation, and using 
trained inspectors who were doing a good job. 

However, in other establishments the re- 
verse was true—plants were poorly con- 
structed for maintenance of adequate sani- 
tation and operating without proper regard 
for sanitation and inspection. The observa- 
tions revealed the presence of conditions and 
practices not acceptable under Federal meat 
inspection standards. Such conditions and 
practices were found in establishments oper- 
ating in States with no inspectional controls 
of any kind; in some States where inspec- 
tional controls were weak; and in still others 
where inspection covered slaughtering opera- 
tions but not the preparation of processed 
meats. 

Some of the worst conditions observed 
included: 

1, Allowing edible portions of carcasses to 
come in contact with manure, pus, and other 
sources of contamination during the dress- 
ing operations. 

2. Allowing meat food products during 
preparation to become contaminated with 
filth from improperly cleaned equipment and 
facilities. 

3. Use of chemical additives and preserva- 
tives that would not have been permitted 
under Federal meat inspection. 

4. Falling to use procedures to detect or 
control parasites transmissible to man that 


would lead to diseases, such as trichinosis 
and cysticercosis. 

5. Use of inspection and operating con- 
trols that were not sufficient to prevent pos- 
sible adulteration of meat food products dur- 
ing their preparation, with substances such 
as water, gum, cereals, or sodium caselnate. 

6. The use of false or deceptive labels and 
packaging materials. 

7. Failing to supervise destruction of ob- 
viously diseased tissues and spoiled, putrid, 
or filthy materials. 

8. Working without any inspector, or with 
unqualified and poorly trained inspectors, 
without adequate supervision. 

Observers reported meat from eick or unfit 
animals set aside in some plants for use in 
preparing human food. 

Extent to which department can certify State 
services 


Federal standards are the minimum to as- 
sure the public a meat supply that is safe, 
wholesome, and truthfully represented. In 
cooperating with the States in providing 
meat inspection services, the Department has 
determined, as a result of these findings, that 
it can recognize those establishments that 
meet Federal standards for sanitation in 
plant operations, wholesomeness of product, 
and accuracy of labeling. 

In order for the Secretary to recognize and 
certify an establishment, that establishment 
will have to accept and use Federal standards, 
which are the minimum for the public in- 
terest. A number of establishments not now 
Federally inspected could qualify for certifi- 
cation with appropriate authorization on the 
part of the Secretary. Public Law 87-718 pro- 
vides for cooperation with States in adminis- 
tration and enforcement of certain Federal 
laws. 

When the proposal for this law was re- 
ported out of committee, the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture stated: “By granting au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
operate with the States, Congress does not 
thereby authorize the Secretary to establish 
Federal policy in accordance with State policy 
nor to modify Federal policy or statutory pro- 
visions. For example, should the Secretary 
enter into an agreement to cooperate with a 
State in carrying out Federal meat inspection, 
the eligibility and sanitation requirements of 
such inspection would be those of the Federal 
statute; the inspection would be Federal in- 
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spection, not State inspection, even though it 
might be carried out by a State employee; 
and the Federal policy that meat inspection 
may be done only by an employee paid with 
public funds would be controlling.” 

Since the enactment of P.L. 87-718, the 
Secretary has designated a joint task force to 
consider such cooperative arrangements, The 
task force includes Department personnel and 
representatives of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture. 

The Department already has strengthened 
its co-operation with States by providing 
technical counsel, when requested, for guid- 
ance to the States in improving their meat 
inspection services. In addition, collaborators 
have been appointed in 47 States to work 
with the Meat Inspection Division. These spe- 
olalists, who are State employees and desig- 
nated by their own State agencies, are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary and without pay by 
the Department. They are invited to meetings 
with Meat Inspection Division personnel for 
exchanges of professional and technical in- 
formation and views. Federal meat inspection 
Officials also maintain liaison with the State 
collaborators at other times. 


APPENDIX I-—-ADMINISTRATION AND COST OF 
FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Adequate administration of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act calls for the use of 
trained inspectors to perform specific duties 
in carrying out the requirements of the law. 
Of the 3,300 Federal meat inspectors, nearly 
800 are  veterinarians—graduates from 
schools and colleges of veterinary medicine. 
Their qualifications for this demanding work 
include professional training in pathology, 
chemistry, bacteriology, public health, 
clinical medicine, and related fields. This 
training provides background and experi- 
ence for making an informed judgment on 
conditions of animal health, meat whole- 
someness, and their effects on human health. 

The assurance of safe, wholesome meats as 
provided by the Meat Inspection Act costs 
each consumer an average of 18 cents a 
year. If all inspection costs were charged 
against the number of animals slaughtered, 
the average would be only 22½ cents per 
animal for the 107 million animals slaugh- 
tered last year under Federal inspection. 

Appropriated funds increased from $9,160,- 
000 in 1947, to $24,216,000 in 1962. Of this 
$15 million increase, $10.1 million was used 
to cover Pay Act increases, and fringe bene- 
fits such as costs for employee health in- 
surance and increases in retirement, as well 
as Civil Service Commission reclassification 
of positions. 

Increases in per diem and mileage allow- 
ances, increases in costs for equipment and 
rentals, and the general increases in pay were 
taken from funds provided for increased pro- 
gram activities. Increased output per man 
enabled the Meat Inspection Division to 
function with a minimum increase in staff 
during the past 15 years. With an actual in- 
crease of only about eight percent in man- 
years, the Division increased the number of 
establishments served by 58 percent, and 
cities and towns by 39 percent. During this 
time the number of animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection increased by 27 
percent and the pounds of meat processed by 
63 percent. 

The decentralization of the meat packing 
and p: industry is one of the most 
significant factors in cost increases. During 
this period, the Department added 246 differ- 
ent cities and towns and extended service 
to 558 additional establishments. The num- 
ber of added plants coming under Federal in- 
spection in fiscal years 1957-1962 averaged 
53 a year. In fiscal year 1963, the rate is 
about 30 percent greater. Plant production 
went up between 1947 and 1962. The number 
of animals slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion increased from 84 million to 107 million, 
and processed meat and meat food products 
from 11 billion to 18 billion pounds. 
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Another significant change in the industry 
is the accelerated trend to convenience foods. 
These include the ready-to-eat and ready-to- 
heat-and-serve items, such as frozen dinners, 
meat pies, pizzas, and other specialty dishes, 
As the industry widens the range of foods 
offered in this category, it increases the num- 
ber of processing procedures and ingredients 
for meat inspectors to know, and check. 

Inspection coverage for such a rapidly ex- 
panding and changing industry has been 
through: 

1. Improvement in plant design at the 
blueprint stage for new or remodeled facili- 
ties to provide for the maximum use of per- 
sonnel, 

2. Improvement of inspectional procedures 
and sampling techniques. 

8. Provision of inspection coverage of plant 
operations after an 8-hour day and for third 
shifts on an over-time basis, for which time 
the Government is reimbursed by the packer. 


APPENDIX II—WHY INSPECTION OF 
PROCESSING? 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act is ex- 
plicit in its requirements covering: (1) the 
inspection and examination of meat food 
products during preparation to assure fitness 
for human food; (2) the elimination of unfit 
products from human food channels; and 
(3) the prior approval of trade names to 
assure that meat and meat food products 
are not sold under false or deceptive names. 
Federal inspection is required at any slaugh- 
tering or meat processing plant that prepares 
product for interstate or foreign commerce, 
with only limited exceptions for retailers and 
farm prepared products. 

Processing is the area of greatest potential 
for adulteration, contamination, and use of 
meat that has become unsound through im- 
proper handling. Once processing is com- 
pleted, certain types of adulteration and de- 
terioration are almost impossible to detect. 
This also is the area in which industry faces 
its greatest pressures of competition. Short 
cuts in procedures tend to accentuate the 
potentials in meat and meat food products 
for the use of practices and existence of con- 
ditions that may not be wholly acceptable 
from the standpoint of sanitation, whole- 
someness, and safety that the public has a 
right to expect. 

Meat inspection procedures for activities 
other than ante-mortem and post-mortem 
inspection have specific purposes. Here are 
selected examples of these activities under 
Federal inspection: 


A. Prevention of diseases or parasitic condi- 
tions transmissible to man from meat or 
meat food products 
Trichinosis: Trichinosis is an age-old dis- 

ease caused by a parasite of carnivorous ani- 

mals (including man). It is transmitted to 
man generally through the consumption of 
raw or improperly cooked pork muscle tissue. 

This nematode is microscopic in size and 

cannot be detected by gross visual examina- 

tion during post-mortem inspection opera- 
tions. 

While only a small percentage of the hogs 
produced in the United States are affected 
with this parasite, any relaxation of trichinae 
controls could expose large numbers of the 
consuming public to this pain-producing 
and sometime death-producing parasite. 
This becomes increasingly important as con- 
sumer demands turn to the use of conven- 
lence foods, such as frozen meat dinners and 
ready-to-eat sausages that are served in the 
home after short periods of cooking at rela- 
tively low temperatures. 

B. Prevention of adulteration with 
uninspected meat 

‘Ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection 
assure that the meat for food is derived from 
healthy animals and is sound and whole- 
some. All meats used in processed food prod- 
ucts in Federally inspected establishments 
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must originate from: (1) carcasses inspected 
and passed by USDA veterinarians within a 
given establishment’s premises; (2) carcasses 
from other Federally inspected establish- 
ments; and (3) imported meat that has 
passed U.S. inspection. 

Federal inspection controls prevent the use 
of unclean and unwholesome meat in the 
processing operations. Inspection at this 
stage is essential because certain adultera- 
tion cannot be detected once the processing 
is completed. 

Last year, 22.2 million pounds of meat 
that had been passed on ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection were condemned on 
reinspection because of later deterioration, 
and destroyed: 


11 aanestre san 9, 214, 424 
„„ 336, 557 
Molds or foreign odors — 1,524,398 
Unsound canned goods 495, 834 
Unclean or contammated 10, 324, 132 
Miscellaneous 379, 852 

TT 22, 275, 197 
O. Prevention of adulteration with unsafe 

and unfit additives 


Every year, new chemicals are developed 
that will preserve, emulsify, soften, color, in- 
crease water-binding power or inhibit rancid- 
ity of meat, and in many other ways alter the 
natural properties of meat. These are being 
offered to the food industry in ever increas- 
ing numbers. Some of these are good and 
represent progress in food technology. How- 
ever, some are known to be unsafe and the 
safety of many others has not been estab- 
lished. 

Normally, meat and non-sterile meat prod- 
ucts contain bacteria that enter or may be 
deposited on meat through air, water, or han- 
dling. Generally, they are of the spoilage 
type; but toxin-formers or disease-producing 
bacteria may also be present. Meats that are 
prepared under good sanitary operating con- 
ditions, receive proper handling, and are ade- 
quately refrigerated will remain wholesome 
for several days. Improper handling of prod- 
ucts, use of poor storage facilities for prod- 
ucts, or use of excessively old meat ingredi- 
ents produce changes in meat that are usual- 
ly detectable by the consumer, These changes 
are brought about by an over-growth of spoil- 
age organisms, Their presence in meat in 
large numbers can be detected by their prod- 
ucts of growth, such as odor, change in flavor, 
and change in meat color. 

Normally, the spoilage bacteria grow more 
abundantly and more rapidly than toxin or 
disease-producing bacteria. Usually, their 
products of growth delay or prevent normal 
development of toxin and disease formers. 
Therefore, whenever the normal growth of 
spoilage organisms is altered with chemical 
preservatives or antibiotics, the usual indi- 
cations of spoilage may be absent. In this 
way, meat products may appear to have nor- 
mal color, normal odor and flavor—yet these 
products, with preservatives but without evi- 
dence of spoilage, May contain toxins or dis- 
ease-producing organisms, 

Meat color can be improved by the use of 
dyes or the addition of chemicals such as 
sodium sulfite. Other chemicals, such as 
benzoate compounds, would serve to act as 
preservatives. These and other harmful prac- 
tices deceive the consumer by making the 
product appear better than it really is. The 
use of harmful or otherwise unacceptable 
additives can be successfully prevented only 
by actions of trained inspectors having at 
their disposal competent laboratory facili- 
ties, such as those provided under the Fed- 
eral system. 

Antibiotics, such as aureomycin (chlor- 
tetracycline), can be used as a substitute 
for good sanitation and to mask spoilage. 

Other reasons for excluding antibiotics 
from Federally inspected establishments are: 

(1) Antibiotics inhibit some spoilage or- 
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ganisms while not inhibiting others that 
might be harmful to consumers, This de- 
prives the consumer of normal spoilage char- 
acteristics for judging product that is aged, 
that has been grossly mishandled, or held 
without proper refrigeration. 

(2) The use of antibiotics in foods could 
encourage the development of resistant or- 
ganisms in establishment personnel and on 
product. (Some hospitals have had similar 
experiences resulting from widespread use 
of penicillin.) 

(3) The use of antibiotics in foods presents 
the possibility of sensitizing or rendering 
large segments of the population tolerant 
to them so that their use for serious medical 
needs would be nullified. 

(4) Antibiotics, such as aureomycin, in 
food could damage normal bacterial flora in 
consumers, 

D. Prevention of adulteration with filth 

Federal inspectors, trained in principles of 
meat hygiene, supply supervision of overall 
plant operations to prevent the contamina- 
tion of processed meats with filth and un- 
sanitary practices. Relaxing, thinning, or 
removing processing inspection control, such 
as provided under Federal meat inspection, 
would set the stage for contamination of our 
meat supply with many kinds of filth. 

E. Prevention of use of adulterants that re- 
duce nutritional value 

Federal inspection prevents the substitu- 
tion of inexpensive materials such as gums, 
alginates, and cereals to cut costs of pro- 
duction. Water, as an extender, is the one 
we have to watch most carefully. Laboratory 
analysis is not a substitute for effective in- 
SPORON that prevents deception from taking 
place. 

F. Prevention of false or deceptive labeling 

Label inspection control is essential for 
effective application of composition stand- 
ards and to assure that the consumer re- 
ceives a meat or meat food product 
accurately identified, 

ALABAMA 
Plant No. 1 

On July 28, 1967, during a visit to the 
above named plant, the following was 
observed: 

The cooler floor was dirty and had been 
partially covered with brown paper to catch 
blood drippings. The cooler contained a 
dressed hog with & sore on the side which 
had not been trimmed and several hogs with 
excess hair, Boxed product was stored on the 
floor. 

The cutting table and curing bins for cur- 
ing dry salt meat were wooden, making it 
impossible to properly clean them. 

The dressing room had been cleaned and 
was ready for use, but the hog de-hairer was 
dirty as well as the cow skinning knife and 
saws. 

Plant No. 2 

On July 28, 1967, the following was ob- 
served at the above named plant: 

This small plant had dirty floors in the 
processing room, dirty meat cases where most 
of their meat was stored, and the boning 
table had dirty sides and legs. Water pipes 
covered with brown paper were used to smoke 
link sausage, and the ends of the pipe not 
covered by paper showed an excessive amount 
of buildup. 

The door was opened to the killing room 
and I observed a dirty wall and a dirty 
wooden table used in hog dressing. 

ALASEA 
Plant No. 1 


While in Alaska recently I visited the sub- 
ject plant which operates a meat fabricating 
and sausage manufacturing business with- 
out any inspection. This is a beautiful plant 
built since the earthquake with all modern 
stainless steel equipment. The plant looks 
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like it hadn’t been cleaned properly since 
they started. The working areas are congest- 
ed because of storage of cartons, spices, etc. 
The employees were dressed in street clothes 
and some of them were pretty dirty. 


ARIZONA 
Plant No. 1 


This plant is a beef slaughtering house 
operating under the Arizona inspection sys- 
tem. The building is in need of repair, espe- 
cially where walls, doors, etc., have been 

. Meat handling procedures and 
sanitation should be improved. Slight odors 
of sewer gas were noted. 


Plant No. 2 


This plant is a wholesale meat jobber as 
well as a retailer (has outlet connected to 
plant). Operates under the State of Arizona 
meat inspection system. Building fairly new 
but overcrowded. Cluttered with cans, pans, 
equipment, etc. A great deal of room for 
improvement on their sanitation. 


Plant No. 3 


This plant is a wholesale meat jobber and 
conducts smoking of hams. It is under the 
State of Arizona Meat Inspection system. 
This building is new, but facilities are inade- 
quate. Working areas are crowded. General 
sanitation is poor throughout. Smokehouse 
area is cluttered with storage of boxes, paper, 
bags, etc. Overall sanitation could be greatly 
improved. No sterilizers in the working areas. 
Wooden tables are in use. Equipment is in- 
adequately sanitized. 


ARKANSAS 


1. On August 1, 1967, I contacted 
owner of the above firm. This firm is not 
under inspection. It conducts a small opera- 
tion and custom slaughtering, a wholesale 
and retail business. The daily volume capac- 
ity is 35 head cows, and 20 head of hogs. 
The owner claims all inedible products are 
hauled out and burned. 


Plant facilities 


1. No fly control measures instituted. 

2. Small drain in slaughtering room floor 
drainage clogged. 

3. Cement floor with cracks % inch deep 
and approximately ½ inch wide filled with 
blood and manure. 

4. Open ceiling in kill floor, cobwebs hang- 
ing from roof. 

5. Lighting system not adequate. 

6. No hand washing facilities in killing 
room. 

7. Employees not provided with sterilizing 
equipment for use when working on diseased 
or contaminated carcasses. 

8. Killing room not properly ventilated. 

9. House employees’ aprons were dirty. It 
appeared that blood was caked on their 
aprons and had never been washed. Also 
their boots were filthy covered with blood 
and manure. 

10. Toilets were not equipped with ven- 
tiation; trash was accumulating on the floor. 
The tollets and urinal was dirty and 
malodorous. They led directly to the boning 
room. 

2. On this date I contacted Mr. 7 
owner. This firm has sanitation inspection 
only and it is conducted by the City Health 
Department. The owner offered to take me 
through the slaughtering plant. During this 
tour the following observations were made: 

All doors, windows and entry-ways were 
not screened and were completely open to the 
outside, the butchers were just opening a 
cow. This cow had not been skinned before 
making the opening. When the employee or 
butcher had removed the viscera, he 
“pitched” the liver over onto a wooden table 
where 5 or 6 other livers were lying. When 
it hit the table swarms of flies flew up from 
the table. Mr. showed me the hog 
dehairing machine. When he turned it on 
the flies were so thick I had to move back 
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away from it. The machine had not been 
sanitized and emitted a very foul odor. 

The slaughtering room was not equipped 
with hand washing facilities. Also no facil- 
ities were provided to sterilize equipment 
when employees were working on diseased or 
contaminated carcasses, All equipment in 
slaughtering room constructed of wood and 
was covered with dried blood and manure. 
There was only one small drain located in 
the slaughtering room and it was clogged 
with blood and manure. Employees were 
dressed in plain work clothing wearing dirty 
aprons and boots. One employee was chewing 
tobacco and expectorating frequently on the 
floor. 

All tables in the boning room were also 
constructed of wood. The surface of these 
tables was worn, Grease, blood and particles 
of meat were present. A strong offensive odor 
was given off. 

All meat trimmings were packed in waxed 
poultry boxes that bore the Federal mark 
of inspection and the U.S.D.A. Grade A 
mark, I called this to Mr. s attention 
and explained to him that this is a viola- 
tion of the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
and the Agriculture Marketing Act. We then 
went to the holding freezer. We observed 
that all of the boxes were labeled as noted 
above. Mr. then instructed one of his 
employees to remove all labeling from the 
boxes in the cooler. 

3. On this date I contacted owner 
of the above firm. I was informed by 
that they do not operate under City, 
State or Federal inspection. This firm also 
has attached to the slaughtering operation 
a wholesale and retail store. Their daily 
slaughtering consists of 15 head of cattle 
and 10 hogs. 

did not invite me into his slaughter- 
ing operations. Actually, when I asked him 
if I could see how they killed their cattle 
he said that he did not care to take me back 
to the slaughtering room but said some 
other time I came through he would gladly 
show me his plant. After I left him I went 
outside . I noticed two butchers or 
employees driving cattle to the kill. These 
employees were wading in mud and were 
wearing very dirty aprons and dirty clothing. 
CALIFORNIA 

Limited has been made in im- 
provement of California State Meat Inspec- 
tion since 1963, Some of the points important 
to subject are as follows: 

1. Legislation to extend mandatory inspec- 
tion to counties with population of less 
than 28,000 has been enacted. However, to 
this date, additional funds are not available 
to provide for the extra inspectional coverage. 

2. Numerous plants located around the 
state regularly slaughter 4-D animals not 
for human consumption. These plants oper- 
ate with little or no supervision and are an 
ever present possible source of unwholesome 
meat for human food in that there are no 
requirements which provide for the dechar- 
acterization of the product produced. 

3. Canned meat food product is produced 
without any semblance of inspection on the 
part of California State Meat Inspection, A 
review of retort charts is made by the can- 
nery division of California Food & Drug but 
no control is maintained over formulation 
nor daily handling of product. 

4. There is a real problem in California 
with plants which fabricate, bone or other- 
wise handle meat product in such a manner 
as to not constitute “processing”. These 
plants are chiefly engaged in supplying 
hotels, restaurants, ship’s stores, and insti- 
tutions. There is no meat inspection super- 
vision provided for such plants nor for 
“locker plants.” Sanitation and product 
handling in such plants is often very poor. 

5. The City of San Francisco is the last re- 
maining City Inspection (state approved). 
This so called “inspection” is done by the 
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City Health Department and leaves much to 
be desired. 

In our opinion, California State Meat In- 
spection personnel do a very creditable job 
considering inadequate laws, insufficient per- 
sonnel and money. 

No real progress has been made since 1963. 


Plant No. 1 


This subject plant is a wholesale jobber 
with a retail outlet located on the side. The 
only inspection furnished is “sanitation” fur- 
nished by the Los Angeles County Health 
Department which is not on a day-to-day 
basis. The building is fairly new and in good 
condition. The coolers could stand some 
cleaning. The working area was covered with 
sawdust. Under the working tables was an 
assortment of junk“. Equipment was dirty 
and the area lacked sterilizers for the men’s 
knives. 

Plant No. 2 

Subject canning company operates with 
normal business permit, inspection furnished 
by the Los Angeles County Health Depart- 
ment. The operation is located in a building 
that is falling apart. It is infested with flies, 
cockroaches, and rodents since there are 
many openings located around the structure, 
Storage facilities are lacking, everything is 
out in the open. The cutting table where the 
tripe is cut is an old board, splinters are visi- 
ble. The cooler is small, product is stacked 
on top of open containers, the whole place 
smelis bad, the stench is terrible. There is 
nothing to help keep the operation clean, no 
semblance of sanitation. 


Plant No. 3 


Subject meat company operates under the 
supervision of the State of California Meat 
Inspection Bureau, their number is 
and they are a wholesale jobber. 

The walls and floors of the building are 
in need of repair. There are wooden top 
tables used in the cutting and boning rooms. 
There are no sterilizers located in the work- 
ing area for the employees. Procedures in 
handling the meat are not correct. Cooler 
doors were left open allowing the cooler to 
get warm. Equipment needs to be cleaned, 
Edible and inedible receptacles need to be 
clearly marked and identified. 


Plant No. 4 


This canning company operates with a 
regular business permit. Inspection is fur- 
nished by the Los Angeles County Health 
Department. The operation is located in a 
building that is falling apart. It is infested 
with files, cockroaches, and rodents. There 
are many openings located around the struc- 
ture. Storage facilities are lacking and every- 
thing is out in the open, The cutting table 
where the tripe is cut is an old board with 
splinters that are visible. The cooler is too 
small; product is stacked on top of open 
containers, The stench is terrible. There is 
nothing to help keep the operation clean, no 
semblance of sanitation. 


COLORADO 
Plant No.1 


On the morning of July 29, 1967, I visited 
subject firm which is a processing plant only. 
The man at the chopper had a cigarette in 
one hand and was picking his nose with the 
other. Without washing his hands he [put] 
his hand into the comminuted product. 
felt the texture, and then added more ice 
into the mixture without any effort to weigh 
the ice. There is no processing inspection 
conducted in the city visited although their 
labels bear legends stating the plant is state 
approved and inspected. 

The cooler ceilings and walls were covered 
with dirt, blood, fat, and black mold. The 
cutting tables in the beef cooler had big 
cracks and were sour smelling. A man was 
wrapping up pork shoulder picnics, dropped 
one in the sawdust on the floor, picked it 
up and wiped it off with a dirty sour rag. 
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He then placed the picnic in a used poultry 
box which still bore the marks of federal 
inspection and grading. 

I demonstrated to management how these 
marks must be removed or obliterated, and 
advised them of the violation involyed and 
the penalty involved for such misuse of the 
marks of federal inspection and grading. 

Hams and frankfurters were being re- 
moved from the smokehouse and I did not 
witness any one taking temperatures of these 
products. 

Plant No. 2 

On July 25, 1967 I reviewed subject firm 
while checking on an alleged violation the 
Meat Inspection Act by one of subject firm’s 
distributors. 

Since this plant does not slaughter, only 
processes and fabricates meats, it is not sub- 
ject to inspection and consequently sanitary 
conditions are very poor. Beef was being 
broken on an open dock by a dirt road in 95° 
weather. There were files on the meat and 
there was no attempt to keep flies out of the 
plant. Drums of bones and meat scrap were 
covered with maggots. I picked up a used 
meat box and a large cockroach flew right 
into my face. Mr. Davis admitted using used 
meat and poultry boxes and was surprised 
when I advised him that the marks of fed- 
eral inspection and or grading must be re- 
moved or obliterated before these boxes are 
acceptable for use. 

I saw water being added to pork sausage 
and ground beef. The men lugging beef wore 
no protective covering over their street 
clothes. 

Plant No. 3 


On July 28, 1967, I surveyed subject plant. 
This plant slaughters and processes meat. 
The slaughtering is inspected but the proc- 
essing part of the business is not inspected. I 
talked with one of the owners who at first 
Was non cooperative and resentful of my 
presence in the plant. When I noticed he was 
reusing a meat box bearing the marks of in- 
spection of a federally inspected plant, I 
called his attention to section 8 of the Meat 
Inspection Act and advised him of the pos- 
sible penalty for such violation of the Meat 
Inspection Act. Upon receipt of this infor- 
mation Mr. Stauffer became a little more 
cooperative. 

Meat being processed into sausage items 
such as frankfurters, and braunschweiger 
was not clean. Some of the pork trimmings 
contained skin with hog hair still on them. 
The coolers were dirty and the ceiling was 
covered with mould, The odor of the place 
upset my stomach. Cereal and nonfat dry 
milk was being added to product grease, due 
to a faulty gasket directly into comminuted 
product. The entire plant had more of the 
appearance of an inedible plant than an 
edible producing plant. 


Plant No. 4 


On the evening of July 28, 1967, at sub- 
ject plant I noticed three cows in the hold- 
ing pens. One cow, a Holstein, had a large 
swollen udder with what appeared to be 
infected with mastitis. The second cow ap- 
peared to be emaciated, and the third was a 
“cancer eye“ with part of the skull around 
the eye eaten away with cancer and infection. 
Outside of the killing floor there lay a large 
Hereford bull with a broken leg. 

On the morning of July 29, 1967, I visited 
subject plant and the cancer eyed cow, and 
the cow with the infected udder had already 
been slaughtered and were hanging on the 
rail in front of the cooler, They had just 
killed the emaciated looking cow and it was 
laying on the floor. The bull with the broken 
leg was still laying outside the killing floor. 
The plant was a former wooden army bar- 
racks, converted. It was in very bad condi- 
tion. The walls and ceilings were of a porous 
type of material similar to celotex, but was 
so crusted with blood and filth that it was 
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difficult to ascertain what the material ac- 
tually was. 
Plant No. 5 

This plant is very old and rundown. Sani- 
tary conditions are far from adequate. Trucks 
and drums had the appearance of being re- 
used over and over without ever cleaning 
them. Pipes were flaking rust into meat prod- 
uct. The walls and ceilings were dirty and 
mouldy. The floors were dirty with poor 
drainage. There was no effort to control the 
fly problem and there was strong evidence 
of vermin and roaches. This company too 
was advised of the requirements for re-using 
cartons bearing the marks of Federal Meat 


inspection. 
Plant No. 6 


On July 28, 1967 review of subject firm dis- 
closed a small slaughtering and fabricating 
plant. The premises outside and the rooms 
inside could only be described as utterly 
filthy. Evidence of roaches and vermin was 
quite prevalent. There was no attempt made 
to control flies from entering the building. 
Water supply appeared to be from a well and 
the plant is located in a slum area where out- 
side toilets are prevalent. 

Although subject firm was not slaughtering 
at the time of my visit, the state livestock 
inspector at Pueblo, Colorado, stated that 
subject often slaughters 4D type cattle. 


Plant No. 7 


During the evening of July 28, 1967, I ob- 
served the exterlor premises of subject firm. 
To the rear of the building there was a dirt 
driveway. There were puddles of bloody, 
manure filled, stagnant water. Drums which 
appeared to be for use of inedible material 
were stacked near the rear of the building. 
Rats were working in the drums, and trash 
incinerator, As I watched I noticed a rat 
enter the part of the building which appeared 
to be the killing floor. The exterior of the 
building was wood and tin. 

On the morning of July 29, 1967, I visited 
subject firm. It was more than evident that 
there had been no attempt to clean the 
place up from the previous day’s business. 
The employee showing me through the plant 
attempted to explain that they never clean 
up until the beginning of the new day. The 
floor in the slaughtering room was rough 
broken cement, with very poor drainage. 
There were pools of rancid water, blood and 
manure on the floor. In the fabricating room 
they were breaking beef, grinding, and cut- 
ting steaks. The band saw had not been 
cleaned for several days and the bone dust 
in the bottom of the saw was filled with 
maggots. In the assembly room, I noticed 
rat droppings and tracks on boxes and wrap- 
ping paper and in the sawdust on the floor. 
They were not slaughtering at the time of 
my visit and management informed me that 
their meat inspector (city) only came around 
when they slaughtered. 

I noticed that they were re-using meat 
and poultry boxes to pack their meat in. 
Closer observation disclosed that they were 
not removing the marks of federal inspection. 
I demonstrated to management how these 
marks must be removed or obliterated, and 
advised them of the violation and penalty 
involyed for such misuse of the marks of 
federal inspection. 

Plant No. 8 

This plant has very poor drainage, sanitary 
conditions are deplorable, and the place can 
be smelled long before you get near it. 

Rats, roaches, and files have the run of the 
place. Hosing down of the killing floor was 
being done with cold water. No means avail- 
able for sterilizing equipment and tools. 

FLORIDA 
Plant No. 1 

This establishment produces most of its 
meat for human food. It operates with 3 men 
and 2 standby girls. 
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Average dog food meat produced is only 
300 to 400 lbs. per month—about 5,000 Ibs. 
per year. Also slaughters (in addition to 
cattle) 6 to 10 goats and sheep per year. 

Obtains 4D cattle from farms (20 mile 
limit) and from the. . . says he will not take 
old deads—must be able to bleed. Limits 
pick-ups to about 20 miles because he can 
not use meat that has started to deteriorate. 
Does not pay for 4D animals. 

He sells 4D meat in the form of ground 
beef. It appears edible—very nice looking 
hamburger. Does not decharacterize. 


Plant No, 2 


We asked to present us to the in- 
spector, and he told us the inspector was not 
in—they come and go unannounced. I in- 
quired when an inspector had last visited 
the plant. was sure one had come to 
the plant Wednesday (6 days ago), and 
thought one might have visited the plant 
the previous day. His 4D meat sells for 15¢ lb. 

Labeling of his ground meat for dog food 
does not comply with Florida law Dog 
Food” in longhand on the packages is the 
only labeling. 


IDAHO 


Inspection of N.F.I. meat product in the 
state of Idaho is at a low ebb. Due to the 
recent dismissal of the former Chief, 
it is reported that morale is at an all time 
low and little or nothing is being done, 

It is our information that meat inspec- 
tion in Idaho has regressed since 1963. 


Plant No. 1 


Unclean beef in cooler. Sanitation on kill- 
ing floor poor. Inadequate lighting in slaugh- 
ter area. Laminated boards in use on boning 
tables, Ceiling and loose paint throughout 
plant. Flies in and around loading dock and 
shipping area. 


Plant No. 2 


Scaling and loose paint throughout plant. 
Inadequate lighting in some areas. Cooler 
doors and jambs badly in need of repair. 
Beef carcasses rubbing wall with loose paint. 
Unclean beef (ingesta and hair) in cooler. 
Sausage material cooler badly in need of 
cleaning. Laminated boards used on boning 
tables. Flies on loading dock and shipping 
area. 

Plant No. 3 


Cattle being washed before hide removed. 
Head meat contained large amounts of hair 
and manure. Water pressure not adequate. 
Wash basin inoperative—no soap or towels. 
Walls throughout plant with block mold 
loose and scaling paint. Condemned stamped 
carcass in cooler not decharacterized. Calf 
carcasses in cooler very dirty. Beef carcasses 
in cooler dragging in sawdust. Meat being 
processed on broken plywood edible lard 
stored in basement in sump pump area. No 
doors on tank room from killing floors. Sour 
musty smell throughout plant. Sanitation 
very poor. Meat gondolas and tubs broken 
rusty. Hog heads in cooler awaiting boning 
very dirty. 

INDIANA 
Plant No. 1 

Pork and beef cutting room—Here again 
the equipment was contaminated and rusty. 
Walls and overhead ceiling needed repair— 
cutting boards were slivered, etc. The kill 
floors, both cattle and swine, were old. The 
equipment badly in need of repair. The 
equipment, such as splitting saws, the hog 
viscera table and all the associated equip- 
ment on the floors were badly in need of 
cleaning. Again no hand washing facilities 
or sterilizers were to be found in the work 


areas 
Plant No. 2 
Boning room —greasy meat scraps every- 
where—saws, knives, steels very dirty. Table 
tops filthy. Walls in bad shape. Construc- 
tion and sanitation poor. 
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Killing area in need of cleaning, rust and 


grease. 
In all of the above areas no hand washing 
facilities or sterilizers were observed. 
IOWA 
Plant No. 1 
Made the following observations at this 
plant: 
Poor sanitation and housekeeping. 
Some wooden floors and equipment. 
Believed to slaughter cripples and downers 
at times. 
Plant No. 2 
I made the following observations at this 
plant: 
Old and poorly maintained building. 
Poor sanitation, especially floors, 
Walls difficult to clean. 
Overcrowded conditions. 
Plant No. 3 
Hog slaughtering, curing, smoking, sau- 
sage making. 
Processing is performed on second floor of 
farm building. 
I observed the following during two visits 
to this farm: 
Overcrowded conditions for all operations. 
Some wooden tables used. 
Equipment difficult to clean. 
Improper handling of inedible material. 
Low rails. 
Poor sanitation evident. 


KANSAS 
Plant No. 1 


This plant operates with Grading Service. 
Cattle are slaughtered primarily with a few 
hogs being killed each week. This plant is 
clean, has good facilities, and adequate fly 
protection. At the time of my visit cattle were 
being killed but no Veterinary or Lay Inspec- 
tor was evident. The plant operates under 
Kansas State Inspection. Federal Meat In- 
spection officials have been contacted regard- 
ing future Federal Inspection. 

The lack of adequate post mortem was 
about the only undesirable feature of this 
plant. 

Plant No. 2 

This plant operates under Kansas State In- 
spection. I was conducted on a tour of the 
plant by owner. This plant slaughters only 
cattle, with a beef boning operation, The kill 
was not in operation at the time of my visit. 
No sterilizers were found on the filling floor 
or in the beef boning room. Rails were so low 
that many cattle were dragging the floor. 
Walls and ceilings were dirty. In the boning 
room equipment needed sanitation in the 
very worst way. The cutting boards were 
very dirty with accumulated blood and 
grease. Flies were in great abundance because 
the door from the cooler to the dock was not 
screened, or with any other adequate fly pro- 
tection. This plant would never meet Federal 
requirements. 

Plant No. 3 

This plant has both an edible and inedible 
operation. The edible side operates under the 
Kansas State Health Department. The in- 
edible operation is licensed by the Kansas 
State Livestock Sanitary Commission. This 
means that dead animals are picked up and 
boned for dog food. When I visited the plant 
I found the edible side not in operation. Flies 
were numerous with no provision made to 
keep them out. The edible and inedible opera- 
tions are conducted in separate buildings 
which are only a few feet apart. On the out- 
side of the inedible building I found lying on 
the ground the viscera and hide from an ear- 
lier slaughtering operation. I could not tell 
if the viscera and hide were from a dead 
animal or not. 

Tt is hard for me to understand the ap- 
proval from the state for operations such 
as this in such close proximity. 
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Plant No. 4 


This plant has a complete operation except 
canning, It operates under Kansas State In- 
spection. I visited with one of the 
brothers who operates the plant and he 
agreed to conduct me on a tour of the prem- 
ises, I found the cutting boards in the boning 
room filthy—food with accumulated grease 
and blood. No sterilizers were observed. The 
walls and ceilings recently painted showed 
evidence of fat and blood on them, The kill- 
ing floor ally rails and overheads were dirty 
with accumulated dirt and grease. Only one 
sterilizer was seen for the entire kill floor. 
The kill was not in operation at the time. 

In the sausage formulating room no provi- 
sion for refrigeration. The floor was cracked 
and pitted. The smokehouses were dirty with 
accumulated carbons and grease. Sausage 
racks and sticks were very dirty. 

Outside areas were graveled and dusty. A 
great deal of work is necessary before this 
plant would meet Federal standards. 


KENTUCKY 
Plant No. 1 


This firm operates under the inspection 
program of the State of Kentucky. Able to 
slaughter 100 head of cattle or 300 head of 
hogs but not on the same day. Plant man- 
ager conducted the plant tour. 

Shipping and recelving.— The area was in- 
fested with flies, meat scraps, and accumulat- 
ed grease covered the floors, The ceiling and 
the covers for the rolling doors facing the 
street had been painted, was peeling and 
badly needed scraping and cleaning. The 
rollers with hooks for the shipping and re- 
ceiving of cattle carcasses were greasy and 
rust covered and hung on an old barrel for 
storage. A saw and meat cleaver used to cut 
and chop the sides of beef was hanging on 
hooks that probably had not been cleaned 
since hung on the wall. 

Coolers were in a slightly better condition, 
loose paint, greasy rusty rails, and the floor 
grease packed. The break-up area, equip- 
ment, tables, grinders, saw and under the 
saw table rusty and contaminated. Ante 
mortem and inedible rendering areas were 
in a filthy condition. Apparently it is accept- 
ed by the plant that since they are as such, 
little or no clean up is necessary to make 
these areas sanitary, Both areas lead out to 
the street and the city and state should be 
more interested in a more positive control to 
keep flies, odors and vermin to minimum. 


Plant No. 2 
This firm operates under the inspection 
program of the State of Kentucky. 5 


Foreman, conducted the tour. 

Shipping and recelving.— Small docks with 
porch like structure overhead, exposed to the 
elements. The walls, floors, pillars, and the 
immediate area on and around the dock were 
littered with paper, meat scraps, etc. There 
were containers stacked on the dock for use 
in the plant. These were encrusted with 
grease and filth from previous use; swarms 
of files were everywhere. No refuse barrels 
were present and by the looks of the imme- 
diate area they do not use them. The area 
around the livestock yards; receiving and 
shipping docks had pot holes filled with 
water. Little is done to keep this area free 
from contamination. Sausage cooler small 
room, low overhead, poorly lighted, floor 
badly needed cleaning, dirty ceiling with 
loose paint hanging. The containers hold- 
ing meat and the rack trucks located in 
the room were in need of cleaning. No refuse 
barrels or containers were present for the 
disposal of contaminated product. 

Kill beef and swine——This area was ob- 
served after the normal cleaning was con- 
ducted from the previous kill. The room is a 
small, poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, overly 
crowded room. The equipment, scalding tub, 
dehairing machine, etc., outdated, rusty, 
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highly contaminated. The walls, ceiling, 
floors, were filthy, fly covered; in fact, every- 
thing visible was badly in need of a thorough 
cleaning. This area, like the previous ones, 
had no sterilizers or hand washing facilities. 
This plant, without a doubt, is in need of 
some type of an inspection program that will 
assure the consumer some protection against 
a product manufactured under such un- 
sanitary conditions. 

This plant was recommended as part of 
this survey by USDA Meat Inspector, 
who with 40 years of meat inspection claimed 
“the dirtiest plant I've seen in 40 years.” 


LOUISIANA 
Plant No. 1 


Throughout the plant very unsanitary 
practices in handling meat or meat product 
were noticed. Accumulation of rubbish was 
evident in the box storage area and corridors. 
The entire plant had a very unpleasant 
musty odor. Numerous flies were seen in the 
kill floor. In the back of the building there 
was a collection of dented, filthy, foul smell- 
ing drums. 


Plant No. 2 

The above is a pork curing and salting 
operation. 

Observations: Procedures employed by the 
persons handling these pork products was 
very unsanitary. Fresh hams that are being 
salted are stacked against the walls in the 
cooler, Four inch high tile brick is used as 
a “container” for these hams. The first row 
of hams were being contaminated with the 
water splashed from the floor. The floor is 
very uneven, four or five water (muddy) 
puddles were noticed in this cooler. 

Wooden barrels (originally containers for 
olives) are used to hold the pickled hams. 
The nine or ten barrels in this room were 
observed to be thick with slime, inside and 
out. The steelbands could not be seen for 
the rust that covered them. 

The shovels, scales, metal meat trucks, and 
all the equipment used at this plant is rusty 
and filthy. Condensation prevails throughout 
this establishment. 


Plant No. 3 
This is a Louisiana State inspected estab- 
lishment, . The kill floor equipment 
and layout appear to be acceptable, with the 
exception of the lighting which was very 


poor. 

The rest of the plant is old and visibly 
filthy. All of the walls are stained with 
greenish slime caused by humidity and con- 
densation. The sausage manufacturing room 
has a very low ceiling (approx. 614 feet high) 
partly covered with plywood. Unprotected 
light bulbs were observed in all working de- 
partments. The grinder, chopper, mixer and 
all other utensils used in the manufacture of 
meat products is old, rusty, and dirty and 
appears repulsive, Contamination of the food 
products produced at this plant is inevitable. 

Beef lungs and condemned beef livers were 
being loaded into the bed of an open pick-up 
truck. No decharacterization of this material 
‘was performed. It was stated that these prod- 
ucts were going to a mink farm to be used as 
feed for minks. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


All the above mentioned plants are located 
in Massachusetts, a State that does not have 
a meat inspection program. None of the 
plants mentioned receive any regulatory 
supervision. As far as I know, visits are 
made to the plants by State Inspectors only 
occasionally, and then only to advise them 
of the labeling requirements. 

The owners and operators of the plants are 
placed on their honor to supervise the manu- 
facturing processes, and the heating of pork 
products to arrest the action of trichina. 

Products from all the plants mentioned, 
have been observed in most markets and 
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supermarkets in the Eastern half of Massa- 
chusetts. 

On the 2 days that I observed these plants 
the weather was hot and humid, and files 
were prevalent at all locations. 


MICHIGAN 
Plant No. 1 


A State of Michigan meat inspection pro- 
gram has been in effect for nearly two years. 
Slaughtering operations are supervised by 
the State of Michigan Livestock Division 
while processing operations are under the 
jurisdiction of the Food Inspection Service. 
State officials are quick to point out that 
Michigan requirements are “tougher than 
federal.” They refer to state stipulations for 
Michigan Grade 1 sausage products and fat 
content of ground beef. 

Surveys of state supervised plants reveal 
an abundance of wooden equipment, rusted 
galvanized containers and frequent direct 
contamination of product, Michigan places 
edible and inedible material in the same 
cooler not susceptible of being cleaned and 
hardly suitable for inedible product storage. 
Flies infest the shipping area and excessive 
wooden equipment remains in use. The last 
survey at in revealed he had 
no supply of hot water for cleanup opera- 
tions, Thomasma Sausage Company in Grand 
Rapids and Michigan used 4D beef 
supplied by for a long period of time 
until the raid by the State Attorney General 
in September, 1966. 
operate under a unique system. The 
firm slaughters and prepares a limited num- 
ber of comminuted products in quarters at 
the front of the premises. Just a few feet to 
the rear a 4-D operation is conducted. Adver- 
tisements for 4D animals may be found in all 
local papers—except the town in which the 
operation is conducted. State authorities 
seem aware of the 4-D operation and its 
proximity to areas reserved for human food 
production. No diversion of unwholesome 
meat from the 4-D operation is suggested. It 
is suggested that the operation is highly sus- 
ceptible to diversion and certainly not de- 
sirable. A slaughterer at Michigan 
uses lime as a dehairing agent in his hog 


faced trial at Mar- 
quette, Michigan on charges of having of- 
fered non-federally inspected meats for 
interstate movement from Michigan to Wis- 
consin, The presiding judge permitted testi- 
mony by company officials informing the 
jury that the new State of Michigan meat 
inspection law enforced regulations more 
stringent than those of the federal govern- 
ment and that under this state law meat 
products prepared by Vollwerth would be 
permitted to move in interstate commerce. 
Examination of the facts, examination of 
sanitary conditions and processing controls 
under State of Michigan meat inspection 
programs hardly bears out this court 
testimony. 


MINNESOTA 
Plant No. 1 

In the sausage packing room there were 
many tables of wood construction exhibiting 
large cracks which were not conclusive to 
good sanitation, 

It was also noted that flies were quite nu- 
merous in the plant, especially in the chop- 
ping and grinding area. With the number 
present it is quite logical to assume the pos- 
sibility that a few could find their way into 
the product, 

Plant No, 2 

There was no examination of live animals 
prior to slaughter. Neither was there any 
post-mortem inspection. The lymph nodes 
were not examined and the animals were 
ee without any indication of inspec- 

on. 

Swine were being slaughtered at the time 
of my visit. They were not made free from 
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dirt, hair, or scurf during the scalding and 
dehairing operation. The toe nails were not 
removed but left on the carcass. 

The viscera was dropped on the floor, The 
liver and the heart was then separated and 
washed in a barrel of water. They were then 
hung on a metal rack. The rack had been 
painted and was peeling badly, There was an 
accumulation of dried blood on the rack of 
probably several weeks duration. 

Hand washing facilities were present on 
the killing floor and I noted that they were 
being used. There was an adjacent toilet 
room which opened directly to the killing 
floor and the door was standing open. Open- 
ings into the plant were adequately screened 
and no files were present on the kill. 


Plant No. 3 


I ascertained that only a small percentage 
of animals received antemortem inspection; 
the inspector examined only those animals 
which were in the holding pens prior to the 
beginning of slaughtering operations. As a 
result the inspector did not have the benefit 
of antemortem findings or observations to 
assist in making proper post-mortem dis- 
positions in many cases. 


Plant No, 4 


Ante-mortem examination was not being 
conducted. It is my understanding that any 
animals which can leave the South St. Paul 
Stockyards will be received and slaughtered 
without an ante-mortem inspection at the 
time of slaughter. At the time of my visit 
the animals in the holding pens did not show 
any evidence of disease. Dead animals are 
picked up by outside rendering facilities. 

The room in which the viscera was sep- 
arated and the heads boned was littered with 
extraneous material such as several cass 
of empty soft drink bottles, empty grease 
cans, etc. There was no evidence of vermin 
or flies, however, the doors were not ade- 
quately screened. 

Boning operations were being performed 
on three butcher blocks which were fastened 
together. They were not, nor could they have 
been, properly cleaned. The meat band saw 
and meat grinder were both dirty and hadn’t 
been properly cleaned for some time. They 
were both located in the beef cooler which 
had at least one inch of sawdust on the floor 
and no drain. 

A very small amount of sausage is pro- 
duced. It is all sold in the retail market in 
connection with this building. There was 
none being made the day of my visit, but the 
area in which the operation took place was 
also cluttered and in a very unsanitary 
condition. The inspector informed me that 
as none of the sausage was sold in Minneap- 
olis they did not inspect that part of the 
plant. 

The butchers in the slaughtering depart- 
ment impressed me as being the type who 
with the proper direction would have per- 
formed in an acceptable manner. It appeared 
to be a case of not being informed of proper 
dressing procedure. 

Plant No. 5 

This market also makes sausage for re- 
tail, The slaughtering room was small and 
cluttered with unusable articles. The sani- 
tation was very bad, all the equipment was 
filthy dirty and rusty. The processing room 
was cluttered with boxes and the floor was 
dirty with old sawdust. In general, this es- 
tablishment should not have been operating 
for human consumption. 

This establishment is state licensed. 

Plant No. 6 

This plant is operated by and he in 
turn does contract work for a restaurant 
chain in the area, which consists of cutting 
up fryers for use in restaurants. 

This work is performed in an adjoining 
building and in a room, very warm room, 
which has no refrigeration. The flies were 
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thick in the place, the poultry boxes were 
dripping wet and the table and other equip- 
ment filthy. Mr. stated he had no 
room in the locker plant itself and had to 
do the cutting up of fryers in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

The Slaughter room was dirty as was the 
equipment. Flies were present and there 
were no sterilizing facilities. 

The Establishment is State Licensed. 


Plant No. 7 


This market also slaughters under the 
State of Minnesota License and is Inspected 
periodically by the state inspector. Process- 
ing and sausage making is done at this place 
in Montgomery, Minnesota. 

This establishment has given the State 
Authorities a considerable amount of trouble 
in the past. The owner is in the habit of go- 
ing out to auction markets and to farmers 
and buying distressed animals for slaughter. 

The slaughtering place burned out last 
winter and he now kills in a neighboring 
town, 

The processing is done in the rear of the 
store and this is perhaps one of the filthiest 
places in which meat products are made. 

The cooler is absolutely filthy, pans, tubs, 
and other containers have meat for cure, all 
in filthy condition. Two large wooden barrels 
are filled with meat in cure for sausage and 
are just plain filthy. A grinder was observed 
hanging in the cooler and this had not been 
cleaned at all. 

The room for making the sausage was 
cluttered with all kinds of boxes and other 
empty containers. Ceilings were dirty and 
shelves were full of unused materials not for 
sausage making. The equipment was in very 
filthy condition. Nothing was done to keep 
flies or rodents out, 

Yet, people buy the product from the re- 
tail store out front. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Plant No. 1 


This plant slaughters and processes. 

Facilities: Overcrowded, Hanging product 
bumped by vehicles, Dry storage needed racks. 
Some outside openings were not screened. 
Plant old and in poor repair. Lighting inade- 
quate. 

Equipment: Cutting and boning tables 
rusty and dirty. Storage racks of wood and 
in bad repair. Product transfer trucks in poor 
condition. Curing facilities made of wood 
and in bad condition. 

Sanitation: Sanitation was not good. Ob- 
viously, congestion hampered clean-up. Some 
employees working with product without 
head covering. Employee clothing was not 
clean. One employee smoking in product 
room. 

Premises: Considerable debris around. Fly 
breeding material in some places, 


MISSOURI 
Plant No. 1 


This plant is operated by Herb Gorin and 
operates under the Kansas City Missouri 
Health Department Inspections. Cattle 
slaughter and boning operations are con- 
ducted here on a small scale. He is well 
known in the Kansas City Missouri Stock 
Yards for his purchases of Cancer eyed and 
other distressed cattle. I have visited this 
plant on previous occasions and have never 
seen a Veterinary Inspector or Lay Inspector 
present during killing operations. Con- 
tainers for meat appear to be reused con- 
stantly without the benefit of being cleaned. 
On one occasion boneless meat from this 
plant was condemned at the Allied Meat 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri for filth and 
contamination. Allied Meats operates with a 
Certificate of Exemption. This condemnation 
was made by the Kansas City Missouri Health 
Department after it was called to their at- 
tention by a Federal Meat Inspector. No re- 
frigeration was provided for the boning 
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room. Equipment, including boning tables 
was filthy. Poor housekeeping is evident. 
Floors are accumulated with grease and 
blood. The area outside the building is un- 
paved with loose gravel and dusty areas. 

This plant would never meet the require- 
ments for Federal Inspection. 

Plant No.2 

I visited this plant recently, and noted 
the following: 

Very old building and equipment; reason- 
able sanitation is next to impossible. Suspect 
that cripples and downers are sometimes 
slaughtered here. Low rails. No inspection of 
any kind. 

Plant No. 3 

Observed the following at this plant: 

Very low rails, slaughterhouse and cooler. 

Overcrowded conditions. 

No inspection of any kind. 

Large dressed hog hanging from rail in 
cooler had shoulders touching floor, Carcass 
had not bled properly, indicating possible 
dying condition at time of slaughter. Car- 
cass also had strong odor. I notified the Sani- 
tarian of the Pulaski County Health Unit 
at Crocker, Missouri, who handled disposi- 
tion of the carcass. 


Plant No. 4 


I visited this plant recently. Noted vile 
odors, surrounding the premises. Some dete- 
rioration of building and equipment. Some 
wooden equipment. Low rails; poor sanita- 
tion. 

Plant No. 5 


In many areas screens were not in place 
and the files were very much in evidence. 
Most equipment was rusty and in need of 
Maintenance, Several wooden tlerces used 
for curing hams were very dirty and many 
splinters were seen on the inside. In one area 
several employees were seen reworking fat 
trimming. The odor from the trimmings 
which were sour was noticeable from several 
feet away. When I questioned one of the em- 
ployees about their use, he said they were 
just about right for product. 

This is one of the filthiest plants I have 
ever been in. 

Plant No. 6 


This plant has a complete operation except 
canning. It operates under Joplin, Missouri, 
Health Dept. inspection, I met Howard Qualls, 
manager, and he agreed to take me on a tour 
of the plant. Floors are cracked and pitted. 
Rails in the kill and coolers are not high 
enough to prevent long carcasses from drag- 
ging. Beef were being killed and the veteri- 
nary inspector was present in his street 
clothing. He did no incising of glands or 
palpating. I never did see him touch a car- 
cass or any viscera. No sterilizers were visible. 
Walls and ceilings were reasonably clean. 

This plant has grading services. The lack 
of adequate post mortem inspection seemed 
to be the most glaring fault. 

‘Plant No. 7 

This firm does no slaughtering. It is a 
sausage and ham processing plant, and oper- 
ates under the Kansas City, Missouri, Health 
Department. I was conducted on a tour of 
the plant. The ceilings, walls and floors are 
dirty, with flaking paint in many places in- 
cluding overheads. Cement floors of many 
holes and cracks and poor housekeeping is the 
rule rather than the exception. Wooden bar- 
rels used for ham storage are dirty both in- 
side and out. The coolers are conjested and 
very dirty with an accumulation of fat, blood 
and mold. This firm has a history of previous 
retail sampling which analysis revealed ex- 
tenders and binders in excess of 8% and a 
considerable amount of added water in ex- 
cess of Federal regulation. The sausage for- 
mulating room has an extremely high tem- 
perature and smoke houses were extremely 
dirty. 
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MONTANA 
Plant No.1 


The general appearance of premises, badly 
in need of cleanup. A lot of junk equipment 
and old lumber around the outbuildings and 
livestock pens. 

Cutting and processing room, with wood 
tables and benches in need of cleaning, one 
particular bench used for cutting was water 
sodden and very dirty giving off a foul odor. 
Accumulation of junk, used boxes, and old 
material in room. Some files in evidence in 
room. Cement floor in need of thorough 
cleaning, due to grease spots and dirt accu- 
mulation. Meat slicer not cleaned thoroughly 
for some time. 

The smoke and room and vestibule 
was really filthy dirty, with accumulated 
junk and equipment, A small wooden wall 
and ceiling cooler used for smoked products 
in very bad shape, with some mold showing. 
Wooden shelves in this room, rotten and 
very dirty—is used to store cured hams and 
bacons. 

Three carcasses of beef and two carcasses 
of hogs hanging in aging cooler appeared 
satisfactory. The room had old dirty sawdust 
on cement floor, which showed an accumu- 
lation of blood drippings. Wood walls and 
ceilings water sodden and gave off a stale 
odor. 

NEBRASKA 
Plant No. 1 


During the time that were oper- 
ating the firm, it was issued a letter of warn- 
ing regarding the misuse of some labeling 
material bearing marks of federal meat in- 
spection. The firm was also a supplier of 
uninspected frankfurters bearing an “all 
meat” label, which frankfurters were being 
sold to a holder of a certificate of exemption 
in and upon a sample being submitted 
to a Meat Inspection Laboratory, it was found 
to contain a percentage of extenders. 

Within the last several years, the plant 
has inquired at the meat inspection 
office relative to obtaining a certificate of 
exemption from federal meat inspection, and 
has also been fined $50.00 in the Federal 
court in as a result of a plea of nolo 
contendere to an allegation of having re- 
moved required labeling material from a 
product subject to the Meat Inspection Act, 
and having unlawfully substituted in lieu, a 
tag label of their own making, which also 
upgraded the product to discerning buyers. 

I know for a fact that the firm maintains 
a meat buyer in the area at least two days 
a week, and that several of their refrigerated 
transports pick up various meat and product 
at official establishments in this being 
a return trip after bringing sausage items 
from to for based route 
trucks. 

Various deficiencies noted during the tour 
included: 

A “pile” of beef plates tipped over, and 
slid onto the floor of the room in which they 
were being boned. The workmen made no 
attempt to pick up the meat, and were work- 
ing away at their usual chores when 
and I entered the room. 

Employees apparently not required to wear 
head coverings, neither male nor female em- 
ployees, although some were covered, Other 
clothing acceptably clean, and in all cases 
white. 

The freezer was a “mess”. Gross disorder, 
and countless part packages, or boxes of var- 
ious products, including some product iden- 
tified by as “rework.” One container of 
this rework was filled with ends of various 
sausage from the slicing operation, and in- 
cluded the metal clips, and portions of cas- 
ings at the time viewed. 

A coffee pot was in business in the sausage 
packing room, and although the employees 
do have a welfare and lunch room, it was ap- 
parent that “lunching” on the job was al- 
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lowed, although none of this was actually 
witnessed. 

The warehouse or box storage room was 
in considerable disarray with there seeming 
to be a lack of system, and all portions of 
this floor showed very clearly an accumula- 
tion of “walked in” fat and grease, from 
scraps of products, etc. 

The stuffing area seemed to be not un- 
usual for this kind of and operation. 

The formulating area was perhaps a lit- 
tle more crowded than would be allowed un- 
der federal inspection, and a little more ac- 
cumulation of fat, meat, and various debris, 
such as paper sacks etc. was such would 
not be allowed in a federal plant. 

A number of window panes were noted 
to be in a cracked or broken condition in 
the manufacturing and stuffing areas, and 
also several between departments in swing- 
ing doors. 

Plant No. 2 

All floors throughout the plant were 
“dirty”. Tub trucks were in some cases filthy, 
and in others liberally coated with a type of 
corrosion peculiar to those used for curing, 
and one such tub was noted, with a quan- 
tity of pork jowls in cure, in which the cor- 
rosion was from ½ to ½ inch thick. Frag- 
ments of paper and other debris were noted 
in this truck, as though it had been used as 
a wastebasket as well as a curing receptacle. 

Rework of various kinds was noted in a 
truck of the tub type, with the varieties 
being separated in the truck by means of 
ordinary butcher type wrapping paper. 
Smoke sticks were also on top of this load, 
and a bucket which obviously had been on 
the floor, was also placed on top of the 
other product, in direct contact, as was also 
a paper box, which appeared to be quite 
soiled, and perhaps had been on the floor. 
2 night man does the cleaning up for the 

One of the firm’s catch lines on advertis- 
ing and labeling, was “Sausage products 
with that old world taste.” 

Products are also brought to the plant 
from some stores, for such as curing and 
smoking, and then returned to the stores. 
This. is done on a per pound fee basis, and 
such a proposal was being discussed by 
phone as I entered the firm’s office. 

NEVADA 
Plant No. 1 

General sanitation very poor. Equipment 
in bad shape rusty and cracked seams. Water 
pressure not adequate and small water tank 
does not provide enough hot water. Loose and 
scaling paint in operating area. Flies in oper- 
ating area, Fresh pork sausage being pro- 
duced in non-refrigerated room. Sheep cas- 
ings used to stuff product unclean. Reused 
soiled containers utilized for packing prod- 
uct. No hand wash basins in plant. 

Plant No. 2 


Meat inspection is virtually non-existent 
in Nevada. There is no continuous coverage 
by inspectors of meat plant operations. So- 
called meat inspection consists of Health De- 
partment scrutiny of products offered for 
sale and could be compared to the casual 
scrutiny given to any product coming under 
their jurisdiction. 

The State Legislature has recently enacted 
a new law which will become effective July 
1, 1968. What the provisions of the new law 
will accomplish is unknown to us at this 
time. The new law has not been printed for 
distribution as of this date. 

No real progress has been made since 1963 


to date. 
Plant No. 3 
Some equipment body in need of repair. 
No hand wash basin soap or towels avail- 
able in plant. Beef plates being used in the 
manufacture of product slick and slimy and 
their soundness questionable. Excessive ex- 
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tenders and water being used in “beef 
steaks.” Hot water and water pressure in- 
adequate for cleaning up. Finished product 
not properly labeled. Product labeled “veal 
steaks” contained mostly beef. 

NEW JERSEY 

Plant No.1 


All rooms operating or storage had wooden 
walls and wooden ceilings. 

Approximately % inch water over most of 
the floors, indicating poor sewage and drain- 
age if any. 

No evidence of sterilizers where meat cut- 
ters worked, 

Meat in unlined wooden slack barrels. 

Shipping and receiving areas had no 
doors—6 ft. open areas. No fiy and pest 
control. 

This observed on meats within the plant. 

Meats in wet cartons on wet floors in 
preparation of use. 

Poor lighting. 

Live cats around loading platform. 

No ingredient statement or labels indicat- 
ing type of product. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Plant No. 1 


Slaughters about twenty-five cattle daily— 
6 days per week. 

Establishment visited at start of days op- 
erations (7:00 a.m.) 

No cleanup from previous operations (or 
for many days), all rooms (boning, process- 
ing, slaughtering) were dirty, cluttered, 
caked with blood, grease, filth, Men with 
dirty clothing were boning dirty meat on 
dirty tables. A partially used roll of meat 
tying string remained lying on the floor where 
it had apparently fallen some time earlier. 

Lower extremities of beef quarters were in 
contact with the floor and dragged when 
moved, | 

For greater convenience in working on 
skinned and split beef carcass being process- 
ed, butcher on killing floor dropped the en- 
tire carcass until the complete forequarters 
were lying on the floor. 

Three cartons of moldy (green) smoked 
pork shoulder picnics were stacked on floor 
under the beef boning table. 

All drums in use for holding bones and 
fat were rusty, dented and filthy. 

Metal barrels containing boneless beef 
were corroded, greasy and filthy. Partially 
collapsed cartons containing meat were ly- 
ing across the tops of barrels of meat. 

Empty glass soda bottles and dirty cloth- 
ing were scattered around the boning room 
(on tables, in corners, etc.) 

Rear dock piled with bones and strewn with 
manure and paunch contents. 

Boning tables, grinder, walls, ceilings 
caked with blood and grease. 

Congested, cluttered area throughout with 
no evidencé of any attempt at cleanup for 
many months. 

The inspector was not present. Killing, bon- 
ing and processing operations were being 
conducted, 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Plant No, 1 

Upon entering the combination office and 
processing room I observed 2 men working 
with meat products, and another person who 
apparently was a visitor. The people working 
were dressed in work type clothing, and ap- 
peared very dirty. After waiting a few 
moments I asked if the manager was present, 
and said that he was sometimes called one. 
Stated he was and the other workman 
was partners in the business. I pre- 
sented my card as an introduction, saying 
my name and that I wished to become ac- 
quainted; also to review their operations. 
Right away, both persons appeared indignant 
and became obstinate. remarked, “Oh, 
I know of your kind, you are one of those 
snoopy bureacrats looking for bad things, so 
you can tell the newspaper people how 
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crummy we meat processors are, just like the 
Minneapolis paper done three weeks ago.” It 
became quite difficult to even explain the 
purpose of my visit and more apparent would 
not even listen. said, No. I don’t want 
to listen, I would rather that you would 
leave.“ Therefore, I excused myself, leaving 
as they desired, 

This plant is a slaughtering plant, doing 
custom work for local patrons. Buying live 
animals, slaughtering, cutting up, making 
hamburger for sale to institutions and some 
retail stores in area. Operates under City and 
State Inspection program, with cost of vet- 
erinarian expenses paid by the plant. 

OHIO 
Plant No, 1 

Kill Floor is a small room poorly lighted, 
located in the basement of the building. The 
doors and the ceilings are constructed of 
wood, no metal covering of any kind. All the 
equipment, dehairing machine, scalding tub, 
floors, etc. were filthy, grease and blood cov- 
ered. There was no hot water facility for 
cleaning the equipment, no hand washing 
facility or sterilizers. present. No container 
for meat products either edible or inedible. 

Coolers were filthy, the walks, walls, ceil- 
ings, in bad need of washing, Hooks used for 
the hanging of offal products, such as liver, 
hearts, spleens, lungs, etc. filthy contami- 
nated. Containers filled with offal products 
were setting on the floor; the product cov- 
ered with filth. 


Plant No. 2 


Hog kill all the equipment the walls and 
ceilings were covered with loose fat, blood, 
and accumulated filth. The walls and ceil- 
ing had loose paint which was peeling. They 
had covered the ceiling with tar to keep down 
the condensation. Containers and racks used 
to hold livers and the head meat were rusty 
and contaminated. No sterilizers, hand wash- 
ing facilities, refuse barrels, marked edible 
or marked inedible containers were to be 
found in the kill area. 

Pork cut dripping from the ceiling, dirty 
tables and meat containers were observed. 
The power saw was covered with accumulated 
filth. Containers being used for meat prod- 
ucts to make deliveries to retail stores were 
rusty and filth covered. Outside the Pork Cut 
a floor drain was stopped up, water had filled 
the alley; nothing was being done to correct 
this situation. Also, two coolers located off 
the sausage room were filled with offal prod- 
ucts in tub containers. Dripping from the 
ceiling was falling into these containers, no 
effort on the company’s part to alleviate this 
condition, 

OKLAHOMA 
Plant No. 1 


On this date I surveyed subject plant in 
the company of „I asked Mr. Boyd 
what he did with condemned carcasses, and 
his answer was, “I don’t know. I’ve never had 
one. I have had some retained for the Vet- 
erinarian, but he has passed them for food.” 

The exterior of the building was in good 
repair and made a good appearance. The in- 
terior however was another story. The floors 
were rough and cracked; the walls and 
ceiling were peeling paint. The lighting for 
inspection was very poor. Meat was piled 
high in trucks and falling onto the floor. 
The smoke house doors were on an open 
run way and meat preparatory to going into 
the smoke house was on cages on an open rail 
outdoors. It was early morning but the tem- 
perature outside was already 80°. Flies were 
on the meat, the big blow type fly. I asked 
Mr. Boyd if he temperatured the meat and 
he said no, they usually pulled the smoked 
pork meat when he wasn’t there. 

In the processing room I noted that they 
were adding pork hearts to their ground 
beef patties. 

Generally speaking the sanitation in this 
plant was very poor. 
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Plant No. 2 

This company slaughters and processes a 
full line of sausage and smoked meat prod- 
ucts in a building which isn’t fit to be a dog 
food plant. 

Sewage water was backing up in one room, 
A dead mouse was laying in the corner of 
one cooler, There was putrid water stand- 
ing in a hole where a scale had previously 
set. The floors were not only cracked, in 
some places there were holes where the ce- 
ment had sluffed away as big as a grape- 
fruit. These too contained bloody stinking 
water. 

Doors into the building stood wide open 
with no attempt to screen out flies. 

There is a Hide Company and a Render- 
ing Plant within a stone’s throw from sub- 
ject company and the entire area stinks. 


Plant No. 3 


stated that this plant only 
slaughtered junk. I asked him what he 
meant and he said, you know old cows and 
bulls. 

He said that occasionally they killed can- 
cer eye and lump jaw cattle. 

Review of the plant was revolting. Stag- 
nant water stood in bloody puddles all over 
the place. The walls were covered with grime 
grease and mould. One beef carcass had an 
infected brisket and another had a large knee 
joint which appeared to be arthritic. 

A butcher was boning out a beef round 
which had sour bone and the meat near 
the bone was greenish colored. 

Plant No. 4 

I tried to survey this plant at two differ- 
ent times. Once on 7/29/67 and again on 
7/31/67. Both times the place was locked up. 

When I was at subject plant on 7/29/67, I 
went around to the back of the building and 
found an alley which dead ended at the 
plant. The exterior of the premises was 
filthy and stinking. I moved a meat barrel 
containing meat scrap and a rat Jumped out 
and nearly knocked my hat off. I noticed 
that the rat entered the rear of subject plant. 

This plant has no holding pens for live- 
stock so it was apparent that the livestock 
is unloaded directly from trucks into the 
plant. 


OREGON 
Plant No, 1 


Subject plant operates under Oregon State 
inspection and has been approved for grad- 
ing. There is a threat of withdrawing grad- 
ing as general sanitation is poor, inedible 
materials, slinks and animal food not prop- 
erly decharacterization, inadequate fly con- 
trol, exterior premises very untidy, unusual- 
ly large collection of rubbish, inedible and 
condemned, room dirty. Doors, walls paint 
scaling off, lighting inadequate on kill and 
in boning room employees wear dirty clothes, 


Plant No, 2 


I visited the subject plant at 10:00 a.m., 
Monday morning, July 31. The walls were 
splattered with emulsion from grinders and 
stuffers, there was water ankle-deep on the 
floor and employees were wading around like 
it was a normal condition. The lighting was 
poor and the ceilings were dirty, The con- 
crete floor was cracked in a good many 
places, the smoke trees were evidently not 
cleaned. The plant operates under Portland 
City inspection. I was told the inspector 
comes in every day. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Plant No. 1 
Meat in holding cooler in direct contact 
with dirty standing water on floor. Ninety 
per cent of beef quarters on hand showed 
evidence of bruises, sores, etc. General sani- 
tation of entire establishment was very poor. 

Plant No. 2 


Packinghouse located at Pennsylvania was 
visited and a tour of the premises was con- 
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ducted by . Cattle and swine are 
slaughtered and sausage products are manu- 
factured. Country-style smoked hams are 
aged for six months on the premises. All areas 
visited had a disagreeable odor. said 
this was because his septic tank was too 
small. 


Plant No. 3 
Flies were prevalent in processing area. 
door with no screen was open at rear 

of building. Live animals are unloaded and 
enter at this door. No separation between 
this area and a packaging department. 

Sausage processing room was piled with 
debris under racks and tables. Walls are of 
tile construction but needed repair and 
cleaning. 

Plant No. 4 

Racks for storing product in freezer were 
rusty. Trays used in the racks were rusty 
and badly in need of cleaning. Cardboard 
dividers were used to separate the meat 
product. This cardboard was being picked 
ae Sron ane foor atier being walked. on By 
the employees. Some of it was covered with 
blood from the floor. Dirt was prevalent on 
window sills behind table where product was 


packaged. 

Accumulation of filth in corners and 
along walls in processing room. 

Nonfederally inspected beef was being 
sliced on a dirty piece of teeny 

Floors and walls in areas needed 
cleaning. 

Plant No. 5 

Medium sized slaughter and processing 
company, Conducts edible rendering. 

Two inch long paint scales hanging direct- 
ly over exposed meat product in shipping 
room. 

Doors, walls, floors, work tables and other 
equipment encrusted with grease and dirt. 

Welfare room sewer plugged and water was 
pouring down stairway to two processing 
floors below. 

Walls in all departments cracked and 
crumbling. 

General sanitation very poor. 

Plant No. 6 

I visited plant while in operation. The 
place was very dirty. Personnel was dirty, 
working in street clothes, one was smoking. 
Equipment was in bad need of cleaning, 
there was a build up of grease and dirt that 
was not from the days operation. Mold was 
prevalent on the walls in the cooler where 
meat product was stored. 

Entrance to the processing room was piled 
high with debris. All floors were covered with 
fats and particles of meats from days of ac- 
cumulation. This plant processes a large 
quantity of beef products such as steak pat- 
ties, wafer steaks, hamburger, and etc. The 
compliance staff recently reported a viola- 
tion of the Meat Inspection Act by this firm. 

Plant No. 7 


Slaughter and boning. Sanitation very 
poor. Employees handling product with filthy 
clothing. Floors, doors, tables etc. encrusted 
with grease and dirt. Meat hooks and rails 
dirty and rusty. Dirty rusty metal drums for 
bones and fat. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Plant No. 1 

Rusty equipment racks, tables, meat trucks, 
hooks, etc., in use in all areas. 

Most floors covered with heavy deposits of 
saw dust. 

Unclean pork fat being used in products. 

Heavy deposits of tar on smoke house doors. 

Dirty smoke sticks in use. 

Evidence of overhead leak and condensa- 
tion drips in product working areas. 

Products in freezer covered with dirty ice 
from refrigeration coils. 

Paint peeling from walls and painted 
equipment. 
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Deep cuts and cracks in wood boning 
boards. 

Low hanging, 
work area. 


unprotected light bulbs in 


Plant No, 2 


Dirty wood racks used for storing products. 

Floor in bad repair. 

Tin roof over slaughtering and dressing 
area not rain proof (Many nail holes). 


Plant No, 3 


Killing and dressing area heavy with files. 

Floors throughout plant in bad repair— 
poor drainage many puddles. 

Rusty equipment—meat trucks, tables, 
saws, hooks, in use in the plant. 

Boning boards rough and cracked. 

Employee washing floor in cooler with 
strong detergent containing a disinfector— 
splashing low hanging and low stored prod- 
ucts, 

Off condition livers stored loose in some 
area with other loose products. 

Paint peeling off most walls. 

Low hanging unprotected light bulbs in 
working areas. 

Plant No.4 


Inspector—examining viscera during dress- 
ing operation in a community pan contain- 
ing several sets of viscera, 

Rusty rails, meat trucks, and hooks in use 
in the plant. 

Floors throughout the plant in bad repair, 
many puddles. 

Chopping table made of rough 6’ x 6’ many 
deep chips (app. 1 inch deep) cut out. 

Paint peeling off walls. 

Evidence of refrigeration ducts blowing 
particles of dirt on product. 


TENNESSEE 
Plant No. 1 


Facilities: All departments badly crowded. 
Meat trucks, floats, etc. hauling meat came 
in contact with product because of conges- 
tion, Dry storage was inadequate, Knocked 
down boxes and cartons stored on floor in 
packing departments. Handwashing facili- 
ties not noted in some departments. Some 
outside openings were not screened. 

Equipment: Metal product equipment was 
in poor state of sanitation, Some wooden 
cutting and boning boards were in need of 
replacement because of splinters. Wooden 
racks were in use for storage of product, 

Sanitation: Sanitation was generally poor. 
Floors, walls, ceilings, rails and the main 
office were dirty. 

Premises: Considerable debris around the 
outside of the building, Fly breeding places 
were noted. 

TEXAS 


Plant No, 1 


“Sanitary practices are not considered in 
handling carcasses or meat. The equipment 
in the kill floor is rusty, and dirty with old 
accumulated filth. Evidence of rats can easily 
be found inside and out of the building. 
City water is used, but all drainage from 
this plant is piped into a creek located ap- 
proximately 100 yards east of the building. 
Flies were seen by the thousands outside and 
of course inside on the meat. Dogs and chick- 
ens were running around loose in the yard 
of this establishment. The pens are about 
two feet high in accumulated stock manure,” 


Plant No, 2 


Sanitary practices are not considered in 
handling carcasses or meat. The equipment 
in the kill floor is rusty, and dirty with old 
accumulated filth. Evidence of rats can easily 
be found inside & out of the building. City 
water is used, but all drainage from this 
plant is piped into a creek located approx. 
100 yards east of the building. Flies were seen 
by the thousands outside and of course in- 
side on the meat. Dogs and chickens were 
running around loose in the yard of this 
establishment, The pens are about two feet 
high in accumulated stock manure. 
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Plant No. 3 


Smokehouse combined with a retail meat 
business and killing plant is located about 
five miles out of town. The surrounding en- 
vironment is very unsanitary. The inside of 
this plant is as dirty and filthy as any place 
can get. Well water is used and the drainage 
from said plant is piped to a creek approxi- 
mately 100 feet from the plant. Inedible ma- 
terial is picked up by the company of Texas. 
About 20 to 25 head of cattle are slaughtered 
per week. x 

This plant operates under no inspection, 
Mr. indicated to me that he has been 
in business for seven years and has never 
been visited by a State health official, Further 
stated that a county officer from 
checks his premises for sanitation occasion- 
ally. Observations: Flies, birds nests, cohwebs, 
weeds, manure, dried blood, causing very un- 
pleasant odors welcomes any visitor to this 


plant. 
Plant No.4 


This is a city inspected establishment, 
manned by two city inspectors, Dur- 
ing my visit thru this plant I asked Mr. 
what agent was being used to decharacterize 
inedible product that is being packed by 
my establishment. He did not know. 
answered by saying powdered 
3 Upon observation of the packing 
of said product I noted that very minute 
amounts of charcoal is being used per box. 
This product was being packed in used boxes 
still bearing the Federal Poultry Inspection 
legend and grade mark; stated that 
the legends are removed as the product is 
being packed. 

Edible meat drums were very dirty, con- 
taminated with rust and the inside showed 
a very poor job of washing, Some of the lips 
were broken with meat embedded in. The 
paint on all walls is flaking off, some was 
evident on hanging beef fore shanks. Hair, 
bruises, and kill dirt was also noticed on 
these carcasses, Flies were swarming on the 
back dock, Spitting on the floor by an em- 
ployee was noted. Several wore clothing that 
appeared to have been worn more than one 
day and was very dirty. The inedible drums in 
the boning room had an offensive odor. These 
were full of bones and others in the tank 
room were not being washed properly after 
they were emptied. The rails and trolleys 
were rusty. 


UTAH 


Inspection of N.F.I. meat product in Utah 
is rather ineffective. For some months there 
has been a vacancy in the top position. 
Dr. Versluis reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age and to our knowledge has not been 
replaced. 

Historically political and religious inter- 
ference in Utah has been prevalent. The 
result has been little accomplished in state 
meat inspection which affords consumer 
protection. 

In our opinion no real progress has been 
made in Utah meat inspection since 1963. 


VERMONT 
Plant No. 1 


July 28, 1967. Vermont’s largest meat 
processor—operated for many years under 
the local (city) health department inspec- 
tion, Recently came under the state pro- 
gram. 

Old three story building—cement floors 
and walls. Many cracks and broken areas in 
both. Cooler doors wooden and watersoaked. 
Many meat handling trucks rusty and cor- 
roded. 

No separation between sausage stuffing 
room and refrigerating equipment area with 
result that the entire area is stifling hot. 
Employee's lunch room, with coffee urn, is 
one corner of a processing room. Prevalent 
use of wood racks and equipment in process- 
ing room, coolers and shipping area. 
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Old hardwood barrels with rusted hoops 
used for holding product in curing room. 

Boning room congested, cluttered and un- 
tidy, dented rusty barrels used for bones 
and fat. 

Ice machine blades rusty and pitted. 

A recent attempt has been made to 
“spruce up” the place with a heavy coat of 
paint on walls and some metal equipment. 

Many openings between floors, with open 
stairways and storage beneath. A couple of 
these floor openings are used to drop par- 
tially processed meat from one floor to 
another, Only protection is a metal lining 
of the hole. 

No restriction on storage of Nitrites. 

VIRGINIA 
Plant No.1 


No light bulbs, incandescent or fluores- 
cent tubes, had protected devices on them. 
The killing floor equipment was rather prim- 
itive and rusty. The beef rail is not suf- 
ficiently high to prevent the beef carcass 
necks from dragging the floor. When I men- 
tioned the low beef rail in the beef chill 
room and the kill floor to he stated 
they were giving some thought to renovat- 
ing the beef kill floor and raising the rails 
in the beef chill room. 

The livestock receiving and holding area 
was paved with badly cracked concrete and 
poorly drained. The wooden pens were badly 
in need of repair. 

All storage of containers in all operation 
rooms were on wooden truck type pallets 
or were placed directly on the floor. San- 
itation in this plant was lacking. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all work tables in 
the plant were of non-approved wood con- 
struction. 

This firm employs approximately 15 reg- 
ular employees, They do not have a dressing 
room or an eating area for the employees. 

WASHINGTON 
Plant No. 1 

I recently visited the subject plant which 
operates under Washington State inspection. 
It is an old wood and concrete structure. 
Killing of cattle done in a small area. Sani- 
tation and lighting very poor, Inedible ma- 
terial hauled way to a rendering plant with- 
out decharacterizing. Fabricating on wooden 
tables and sawdust on the floor. Exterior 
premises dirty with barrels of inedible ma- 
terial sitting around. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Plant No. 1 

Exhibit 1 shows in the foreground the 
sewage settling lagoon and two windows 
near the roof of the main building. At the 
time of my visit these windows were propped 
open and not screened. 

Exhibit 2 shows on the right end of build- 
ing two rooms approximately 6 x 8 feet each. 
In the lefthand room is the refrigeration 
compressor equipment. The righthand room 
is storage for unopened containers of spices 
but both rooms also have miscellaneous odds 
and ends, rubbish, etc. in them. Each room 
has a double door constructed of wood, which 
in the summer is generally left open, making 
the rooms excellent harbors for rodents and 
vermin. 

Exhibit 3 shows the livestock receiving area 
and unloading gate at the left end of the 
building together with a double door, both 
of which have openings where rodents may 
enter. Also note in this exhibit ruts in drive 
area and unused odds and ends of wood and 
equipment littering area. 

Plant No. 2 

The killing floor is approximately 20x50 
feet and has a wooden knocking pen of un- 
dressed lumber with an open beam and ceil- 
ing constructed of wood. The floor is of 
rough concrete with only one three inch 
drain, with a minimum amount of neces- 
sary killing floor equipment, including a par- 
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tially painted rusty metal table used to trim 
beef, head meat, lips and heart which are 
then dropped into an unsanitary battered 
lard type drum of approximately 50-gallon 
capacity which is half filled with water that 
is contaminated with ingesta material, hair, 
etc, for a community bath. When the killing 
is over this drum is moved into the chill 
room. 

On a liver rack truck I observed two beef 
livers that had small abscesses on them; also 
one abscessed and one parasitic pork liver. 
Pointing this out to Mr. Thompson, he re- 
marked that they were going to recheck the 
livers and indicated a wire-bound wooden 
poultry type shook box which was half filled 
with badly abscessed liver and other offal, 
saying that there was where the inedible 
products go and the boxes marked with a felt 
oil type pencil “Fish Feed”. 

Of four windows, each approximately 18’’ 
square, which were screened, two of the 
screens had holes approximately the size of 
& small grapefruit. In my opinion, this kill- 
ing floor is a very primitive type operation. 
Each week they slaughter approximately 40 
cattle of the grade previously mentioned, 8 
hogs of the type mentioned and on the aver- 
age 5 calves and sheep. 


WISCONSIN 
Plant No. 1 


City of Milwaukee ordinances do not re- 
quire continuous inspection of calves and 
lamb. „operating under City of Mil- 
waukee Health Department regulations, 
slaughters approximately 1,000 calves per 
week. No inspector is present during slaught- 
ering operations. Each morning a non-vet- 
erinarian employee of the City of Milwaukee 
examines and stamps calf and lamb car- 
casses slaughtered the previous day so each 
carcass, though having received neither ante 
mortem nor post mortem inspection, proudly 
bears Milwaukee Health Department marks 
of inspection. 


Plant No. 2 


operating under City of Milwaukee 
Inspection, had been a prime recipient of 
cancer eye and diseased cattle shipped from 
Montana. These diseased cattle had been ap- 
proved for interstate movement to approved 
slaughtering establishments by Montana au- 
thorities but had been “shortstopped” by 
an enterprising cattle dealer and diverted to 
a more lucrative market—often * 

Present requirements within the state 
include only token surveys at six month 
intervals. Utilization of by products as a 
substitute for meat ingredients in cominuted 
products is still commonplace. Ham loaf 
rarely includes ham; pork trimmings and 
veal with appropriate amounts of cereal 
would be more likely. Trichina controls have 
been voluntarily subscribed to by many 
sausage manufacturers out of fear that a 
“Brownsville incident” will ruin their busi- 
ness. The old die hard German sausage 
maker still remains outside this mainstream 
of nebulous compliance. He still contends 
frozen pork or heating to 137 deg. F “ist nicht 
gut fur die wurst” and very difficult to con- 
vince otherwise. 

Packers operating within small communi- 
ties such as demand inspection from 
local authorities to lend that aura of 
respectability to their products. These in- 
spectors are responsible to the packer. As an 
example, the inspector, a layman, assigned 
to——conducts swine and cattle post 
mortem inspection without ever having had 
training for disposition determination. Sau- 
sage, ham, and bacon produced by the com- 
pany bears the marks of city inspection yet 
the inspector has no knowledge of restricted 
additives, formulations, processing etc. and 
admittedly exercises no control over commi- 
nuted product production. 

Startling improvements in sanitation have 
occurred within recent months. Much still 
remains undone. Certainly the steady hand 
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and influence of some impartial government 
agency is mandatory if realistic and mean- 
ingful sanitation and product control is to 
become effective and replace haphazard and 
nebulous current inspectional systems. 

Recently enacted legislation has provided 
a State of Wisconsin meat inspection pro- 
gram. Though initial portions of the program 
are scheduled for implementation January 1, 
1968, effects are already apparent. 

In 1963, I had been requested by the In- 
spector in Charge at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
to survey sanitary conditions and processing 
controls at the nonfederally inspected plants 
throughout Wisconsin. The 1963 survey re- 
vealed deplorable sanitary conditions and an 
almost lack of processing controls. Excessive 
use of cereal extenders, substitution of meat 
byproducts for meat ingredients, minimal 
or no control over restricted additives, de- 
ceptive labeling, rotted wooden equipment, 
rusted containers, frequent and direct con- 
tamination of product, token cleanup meth- 
ods, all were generally accepted and com- 
monplace. 

Subsequent surveys of exempted establish- 
ments and sausage manufacturers supplying 
the exempted establishments has revealed 
gradual improvement. Within the past 18 
months this improvement has been acceler- 
ated and has become startling. Undoubtedly 
apprehension over requirements of the im- 
pending state program has been largely re- 
sponsible. Many local meat packers speak of 
“going federal” and accordingly modify 
processing methods, obtain new equipment 
and improve existing structures. 

Events such as the Brownville incident in 
which 38 people became ill with trichinosis 
and the ease with which , et al. could 
move undeterred about the state fostered a 
general awareness that some governmental 
sanction was vital and necessary to provide 
and mirror a favorable meat production 
image in Wisconsin. 

Current surveys still reveal many dis- 
crepancies at variance with U.S. require- 
ments. Page after page would be required to 
enumerate specific examples in specific 
plants. Common discrepancies generalized to 
most plants include excessive use of wood not 
susceptible of adequate sanitation, rusty 
galvanized equipment, direct contamination 
of product from overhead structures and in- 
effective cleanups. Little control exists over 
formulation and ingredients. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is my hope that later today we, without 
even one negative vote, will pass this 
much-needed bill that was reported 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

May I at the outset express my con- 
gratulations to and admiration for those 
Senators who have participated in bring- 
ing this fine measure out of the Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee. 

The present Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia), as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I am told, worked very hard in commit- 
tee, over a number of days, and assisted 
greatly in perfecting the bill which we 
are considering. I know, except for the 
fact that the Senator from Virginia is 
occupying the seat of the President of 
the Senate, he would like to add his voice 
to the remarks that have been made 
here. 

Perhaps I should not say a word in 
support of this measure. As a former 
trial lawyer in Ohio, I know the danger 
of overtrying a case. We have listened 
here to magnificent arguments made by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoyval] and the distin- 
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guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpae], both of whom worked hard in 
committee and who have presented fine 
arguments for the passage of this needed 
legislation. They are doing something 
today for the housewives and families of 
America. 

Mr. President, American housewives 
should never have to take a chance on 
purchasing dirty or unwholesome meat. 
For the most part, Americans are re- 
ceiving the finest and most wholesome 
meat of any people in the world. How- 
ever, the fact is that there are some 
unscrupulous meat producers and proc- 
essors who peddle meat which does not 
conform to Federal standards. In short, 
too often contaminated or unclean meat 
is sold to unsuspecting consumers. 

The outmoded Federal meat inspec- 
tion law has been on the statute books 
with little change for more than 60 years. 
Times have changed, The slaughter of 
livestock is no longer concentrated in 
Chicago and in other large meatpacking 
centers. In recent years slaughterhouses 
have become much more numerous and 
have moved closer to livestock feeding 
areas. At the same time, plants manu- 
facturing meat products tend to be lo- 
cated near the large consumer markets. 

Under present law Federal inspection 
is limited to meat transported in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. However, 
much of the meat produced and processed 
in the Nation today never crosses a State 
line, Only about one-half of the States 
today provide mandatory inspection of 
meat and meat products that move 
within State boundaries. Eight States 
have no meat inspection laws whatever, 
although all of them do have general 
food or sanitation statutes, This is an un- 
conscionable situation. Many of the 
States simply are not doing their job in 
protecting their citizens from unhealthy 
or unwholesome meat. 

The need to update our present na- 
tional system of meat inspection is ur- 
gent. Despite the attempts of the States 
to do so, many have not been able to 
accomplish this task on their own. One 
reason is lack of money to finance State 
programs. 

Mr. President, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of the cleanliness of the meat we eat, 
frankly, it is no time to quibble unduly 
about States’ rights or costs. We need the 
strongest possible meat inspection bill. 
A watered-down measure is not good 
enough. One estimate of the cost of good 
consumer protection of meat sets the cost 
at less than one-sixth of a cent per pound 
of meat. Contaminated meat, dirty meat, 
meat from sick animals, and meat not 
good enough for dog or cat food must 
under no circumstances be permitted to 
be sold for human consumption. 

Adequate protection can be accom- 
plished within the framework of our 
Federal system. However, the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives does not 
go far enough. It lacks the power to move 
States that might be laggard in estab- 
lishing and enforcing meat inspection 
laws to take steps to protect the well- 
being of consumers within their juris- 
diction. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] and the dis- 
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tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MonpaLE] are to be com- 
mended on their efforts to strengthen, 
update, and reinforce meat inspection 
procedures throughout the Nation. Many 
of their proposals have been incorpo- 
rated in the pending bill, S. 2147, which is 
certainly a great improvement over the 
bill passed in the other body. 

The legislative proposal under consid- 
eration will preserve the basic Federal- 
State cooperative relationship. It pro- 
vides for Federal technical and financial 
assistance to individual States to assist 
them in development of State stand- 
ards at least equal to Federal standards. 
This financial aid could amount to as 
much as one-half of the cost of a State 
program. States would be given 2 years 
to establish such a system, unless the 
Governor elected to come under the Fed- 
eral system immediately. Also, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be empow- 
ered to inspect intrastate meat plants 
during the 2-year interim period and 
to take immediate action against any 
such plant that endangers public health 
if State officials failed to eliminate the 
health hazard. If within 2 years a State 
failed to provide adequate meat inspec- 
tion for meat produced and processed 
within its borders, complete Federal in- 
spection service would be provided in 
that State. 

This proposal allows States that 
choose to expand their programs to do 
so. If a State failed to put its own house 
in order, Federal inspection would be 
extended to all slaughter and meat-proc- 
essing plants in that State without re- 
gard for whether or not the meat moved 
in interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, I am happy to report 
that the new Ohio meat inspection law 
which becomes effective next July 1 pro- 
vides regulations which are the same as 
Federal rules applicable to meat sold in 
interstate commerce. Ohio consumers 
will be protected against adulterated 
meat regardless of what meat inspec- 
tion bill is passed by Congress. But we 
need this bill, and we need it very much. 
The people of the Nation need it, and, 
as I said at the outset, it is my hope 
that there will be not one dissenting 
vote cast when the Senate votes later 
today. My State of Ohio is counting on 
the Federal Government to pay for one- 
half the cost of the State program, esti- 
mated at $1.7 million a year. I am happy 
to report that my home city of Cleveland 
has had an inspection program based 
on the Federal system since 1908. I am 
hopeful that with enactment of a mean- 
ingful Federal meat inspection law, citi- 
zens of all the States can enjoy the same 
protection as all citizens of Ohio will 
soon be afforded. 

Mr. President, the States should have 
one more chance, with Federal aid, to do 
what many have neglected in the past. 
If any State should fail to take advan- 
tage of that opportunity within 2 or 3 
years, there is no rational alternative to 
Federal inspection of all meat plants 
within its borders. 

The health of the people of the United 
States is certainly one of our primary 
concerns, We must without delay pass 
this meat inspection bill to correct once 
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and for all abominable conditions which 
exist in many States under existing out- 
moded legislation. 

President Johnson is to be highly 
praised for speaking out urging that we 
in the Congress, before adjournment, 
pass pending bills providing consumer 
protection. The meat inspection bill 
which we are presently debating is 
greatly needed in all sections of the 
United States. This was the first con- 
sumer protection bill referred to by our 
President when he recently listed various 
bills to protect consumers that he hoped 
Congress would pass before adjourning. 
Our colleagues who in committee rewrote 
the bill from the other body and sent 
from committee to the Senate this greatly 
amended and strengthened bill, deserve 
our praise. 

It is my hope that before adjournment 
next month we in the Senate will enact 
strong bills requiring safety regulations 
for the building of pipelines. 

That is another needed legislative pro- 
posal that the President said he hoped 
Congress would enact before adjourn- 
ment. Also, we Americans may expect 
there are likely to be some tragedies at 
Christmastime due to the delay in enact- 
ing into law legislation now pending in 
Congress to provide adequate protection 
against flammable fabrics. Such a meas- 
ure is also on the President’s list. 

We read daily in Washington newspa- 
pers of citizens having been swindled in 
real estate deals and deceived by sharp 
operators who make extravagant claims 
as to what they will do and then secure 
signatures on the dotted line contradic- 
tory to promises they have made. This 
swindling in the real estate and home re- 
pair fields must be ended by enactment 
of pending legislative proposals. That is 
another of the proposals for the protec- 
tion of our citizens to which President 
Johnson referred. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am hopeful 
the House of Representatives will soon 
act on a really strong and effective truth- 
in-lending bill. I have spoken out in favor 
of that measure before, supporting the 
position of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. Many 
Senators who are now present in the 
Chamber supported truth in lending 
when it was introduced by that great 
former Senator from the State of Illinois, 
Mr. Douglas. Truth in lending is an- 
other proposal which the President urged 
Congress to enact before adjournment. 
We in the Senate, of course, passed such 
legislation earlier this year. 

The hour is late. We should proceed to 
pass legislation to protect the consuming 
public of our Nation. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I should like to take 
a moment to commend the Senator from 
Ohio for his characteristic courage and 
brilliance on this important issue of ade- 
quate meat inspection for the protection 
of the American consumer. 

It was recently my privilege to speak 
in Ohio, and I was delighted to find that 
the citizens of the Senator’s State have 
the same high impression of his per- 
formance as do we. They are delighted 
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with and proud of their Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Young]. 

The Senator’s speech today is char- 
acteristic of the reasons why his con- 
stituents hold him in such high esteem. 
I was particularly grateful to see the 
Senator place this issue in perspective, 
first by pointing out its primary impor- 
tance, and the fact that the President 
has listed it as No. 1, but also indicating 
that there are also a number of other 
consumer-related issues pending before 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives which also need to be acted upon, if 
we are to fulfill our responsibilities for 
the protection of the American consumer. 

I congratulate the Senator for his fine 
speech, and am proud to serve in the 
Senate with him. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for his very flat- 
tering remarks. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes. In fact, I 
am about to yield the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I too, 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio for his great contribution here this 
afternoon. His wisdom in seeking to pro- 
tect the general public has always been 
evident at least since I have been here. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio for 
his splendid statement today with respect 
to the American consumer, and the re- 
sponsibility that we should assume for 
his protection. Certainly, the Senator’s 
constituency is to be congratulated, be- 
cause he has always been present in this 
Chamber, fighting in behalf of every im- 
portant issue affecting his constituency 
and the American people, and has al- 
ways lifted his voice with fervor to try to 
articulate his views, which are indeed the 
product of great wisdom and good rea- 
soning. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio for 
his contribution. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico for his very fine statement 
regarding me. It makes me feel very good, 
indeed. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I do 
not want to let this moment pass with- 
out commenting on the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The Senator from Minnesota made a 
very forthright and excellent statement 
which will contribute to the debate and 
the legislative history of the pending leg- 
islation. 

As I said before in my principal state- 
ment, the Senator from Minnesota has 
given of his time, energy, wisdom, and 
good judgment in an effort to reach what 
we consider to be the best possible ap- 
proach to the problem facing us with 
respect to the American consumer, I also 
thank the Senator for the kind words 
which he expressed in my behalf. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the na- 
ture of the proceedings by which we ar- 
rived at what some have, I think, mis- 
takenly referred to as a compromise re- 
quires some explanation to be made here. 
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I do not regard the proposal that we 
have unanimously recommended from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try to be a compromise in any sense 
whatsoever. It is an agreement which 
men of good will have reached in an ef- 
fort to achieve the objective of whole- 
some meat for the American consumer. 
This was not a question concerning 
whether such protection would be af- 
forded. It was a question of how such 
protection would be afforded. 

It was a highly complicated, technical, 
and difficult matter to achieve a pro- 
posal which would move us along toward 
that objective as quickly as possible. 

At all points during this effort the 
Senator from New Mexico showed not 
only his devotion to the objective of this 
legislation but also the brilliance and 
craftsmanship of an outstanding lawyer 
in the development of a law which I 
think will be a landmark of careful, 
practical, and effective legislation de- 
signed to protect the American consumer 
and to show proper deference and devo- 
tion to our Federal system and an under- 
standing which the industry is entitled 
to, as well. I think we blended all of these 
things together without in any way com- 
promising public health. 

Our efforts could not have been suc- 
cessful had it not been for the singular 
devotion of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota, for his kind remarks. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in my 
remarks I neglected to point out that two 
organizations which represent the broad 
cross section of employees working in the 
slaughtering and processing fields across 
the Nation, both Federal and intra- 
state—the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, represented by Mr. Lloyd, their pres- 
ident, and Patrick Gorman, their secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the United Packing- 
house Food and Allied Workers, under 
a Minnesotan, Ralph Helstein—are to 
be given great commendation for their 
leadership and for speaking out in the 
interest of the American consumer. And 
they did so from a special vantage point. 
They are the people who work in these 
plants. They are the people who, day 
in and day out, know perhaps more about 
the condition of meat slaughtering and 
processing than do any other people in 
the country. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I share 
the opinion of my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, with reference to 
these devoted people who came here 
primarily to protect the consumers and 
to lend of their experience with respect 
to a provision for helping the consumers 
in this country. 

At all times while the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota and I worked 
on the pending bill, we had the bill on 
top of the table, and we invited every- 
body to corne before us. 

We wanted to eliminate opposition, 
and the only thing we told them was that 
uppermost in our minds was the knowl- 
edge that we had to have some good, 
effective legislation for the protection of 
the consumers. 

These people came in and consulted 
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with us, whether they represented the 
consumer groups or industry groups or 
anybody else. We gave them all a hearing 
in our office sanctuaries or wherever the 
Senator and I would meet with respect 
to the amendments that have been ap- 
pended to the pending legislation. 

We had nothing to hide, and we have 
nothing to hide now. We feel that the 
package—if one wants to call it that— 
that we have presented here to the Sen- 
ate represents the best blueprint for 
action that we could conceive. 

We also had in mind the divergence 
of opinion expressed by the other House 
when it considered the Purcell bill and 
the Smith-Foley bill. 

Our approach was designed to meet 
the objective of the consumer first and 
then to meet the philosophical differ- 
ences that existed in the different ap- 
proaches that came before this legisla- 
tive forum or the other legislative forum 
in the House of Representatives. 

With that in mind, and without dero- 
gating the consumer interest and the 
consumer objective, we put together the 
amendments which we think are salutary 
improvements in the approach that we 
both had in mind to accomplish the ob- 
jective that we desired. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I think 
in our discussions and in the public re- 
porting of our deliberations before the 
committee, it was quite right to observe 
that, by the amendment of the Senator 
and by my proposal, we felt that the 
House-passed proposal was deficient in 
that it failed to deal with the problem 
of the State that would not on its own 
establish a system to accord at least with 
the Federal inspection system. 

Having said that, there was much good 
in the House bill with respect to assist- 
ance to the States. Some of the other 
provisions found in the House measure 
were sound and good. And we built on 
that proposal. 

I think the Senator from New Mexico 
would agree with me that we believe we 
have a stronger bill, and that in no sense 
do we intend to diminish our respect for 
the proposal which the House passed. 

In that respect, I note the distin- 
guished Representative from Iowa, Mr. 
NEAL SMITH, entering the Chamber. 

Representative SMITH has been a pio- 
neer in this field. Since the beginning of 
his distinguished career in the House of 
Representatives, he has firmly and cour- 
ageously and ably led the fight in Con- 
gress after Congress. 

I am sure, assuming that we are able 
to effectuate the passage of strong legis- 
lation, that it will be a great fulfillment 
for him and will reflect his able and 
effective leadership through the years. 

The distinguished Representative from 
Washington, Mr. Tuomas Fotey, has 
spoken out effectively for the consumer 
interest on this issue. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, we 
were in touch with Representative SMITH 
and Representative Fotey concerning 
what was unfolding with respect to the 
legislation pending in the Senate. 

My office was in touch with the office 
of Representative PURCELL during the de- 
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liberations and during the periods of 
consultation between the Senator from 
Minnesota and me. 

All this was done with the ardent hope 
that the divergent views would reach a 
confluence so that concerted action could 
take place with respect to a vehicle to 
meet the challenges we face here in Con- 
gress. That vehicle is the pending bill. 
And it is my earnest hope that if the 
pending bill is approved as presented to 
the Senate, the House of Representatives 
will immediately take affirmative action 
so that the consumer will have an effec- 
tive law before too long. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, my over- 
riding concern in supporting the Whole- 
some Meat Act, S. 2147, is that the 
consumers of our Nation be assured as 
soon as possible that any meat they buy 
is perfectly safe to eat. That situation 
does not now exist. 

While I support the whole bill, I would 
like to mention in particular the pro- 
vision that a Governor of a State may 
waive the 2-year period in the bill and 
request immediate Federal inspection. At 
my suggestion, this provision was added 
to the bill which Senators Montoya and 
MonDALE worked out. These two Senators 
deserve great credit for the leadership 
and hard work they have demonstrated 
in bringing this legislation before the 
Senate. 

Without this provision concerning the 
Governor, the 2-year period would run 
its course and, in the case of those States 
which did not take action, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would find that the 
State was not inspecting meat in line 
with Federal standards. Federal inspec- 
tion would then follow. 

With this provision in the bill, a State 
is given a graceful way to come under 
Federal inspection standards. 

The possibility is increased of faster 
protection for the consumer. 

Meat businesses in a State are spared 
possible adverse consumer reaction con- 
cerning the fact that inadequate State 
laws made Federal inspection necessary. 

The Federal-State relationship is pre- 
served in the pattern of Federal-State 
cooperation which has worked well in 
other legislation. 

The circumstances under which a Gov- 
ernor requests immediate Federal meat 
inspection would vary according to the 
powers of the Governors in the different 
States. If the Governor were not em- 
powered by his State constitution and 
laws to make such a request, then he 
would have to seek authority for his ac- 
tion from his State legislature. 

To repeat, Mr. President, the primary 
concern is that the citizens of our Nation 
be assured that whenever and wherever 
they buy meat, they are getting whole- 
some food which is not a threat to their 
health. 

The urgency of achieving this goal has 
been emphasized in the hearings before 
the Agriculture Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Research and Gen- 
eral Legislation, which has been con- 
sidering the bill. As a member of this 
subcommittee, and as a Senator who is 
convinced that we can delay no longer 
in meeting our responsibility in this field, 
I urge passage by the Senate of this bill. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this bill 
deals with a very vital and important 
subject. That is an understatement, if we 
take into consideration some of the more 
elaborate descriptions that we have 
heard in the Senate, in the other body, 
and the language contained in the report. 

It is regrettable that this Senator has 
not been able to devote more study to this 
vital measure, but this was not possible 
with the undue haste with which the 
proposed legislation is being considered. 

It will be said that this subject has 
been discussed for a long time, and there- 
fore there is no undue haste. But 1 should 
like to recite the chronology of this par- 
ticular bill and the report upon which it 
is based. 

This body received copies of the bill 
and of the report last Wednesday. Im- 
mediately upon their becoming available, 
I sent out copies of those documents to 
those people who indicated interest to my 
office and to me in legislation of this 
nature. So far, I have received only one 
response to the several inquiries, which 
were made, 

The bill is quite complex and confers 
much power and many prerogatives 
upon regulatory bodies which do not now 
exist in this field—and perhaps they are 
all to the good. However, the more cer- 
tain we are of that, the more happy we 
would be to allow a sufficient time for 
the consideration of the specifics of this 
bill. We would not want to overlook some- 
thing that would be harmful to produc- 
ers, processors, merchants, and all those 
covered in the bill, but particularly, to 
the consumers, in whom all of us have an 
abiding interest. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
= distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to add the 
additional comment that, so far as I am 
concerned, I was able to procure a copy 
of the report and the bill on last 
Wednesday and had an opportunity to 
talk with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, the manager of the bill, 
that day, and also to discuss it with the 
staff. But when I attempted to get ad- 
ditional copies of the report and the bill, 
I found none were available. So I was put 
in the position of sending the only copy 
of the report and bill I could get on 
Wednesday to constituents of mine in 
Colorado. As a result, I do not believe 
that most of the people in Colorado who 
are interested in this bill, and who have 
inquired about it, have had an oppor- 
tunity to get copies of the bill and the 
report. I know that this situation does 
not rest upon the shoulders of the man- 
ager of the bill, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, because he does 
not run the Government Printing Office. 
At least, I do not believe he does. Never- 
theless, this was the situation. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska has performed a valuable service. 
When we get proposed legislation such 
as that now before us, I believe we 
should have a more reasonable time in 
which to communicate the reports and 
information about the proposed legisla- 
tion to the people who will be most in- 
timately involved with it, to find out 
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whether it is workable, to find out 
whether it is practicable, and to find out 
whether it will accomplish the desired 
purpose, from their standpoint. 

I thought that perhaps this comment 
as to the shortage of copies of the report 
and of the bill last Wednesday would 
fortify what the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska has said already. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am sure the Senator’s 
comments have done so, and I appreciate 
his comments. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that none of 
this comment as to the timing of the 
measure is to be imputed to the sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness of those 
who have piloted this bill to its present 
point. 

Certainly, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and the Senator from Minnesota are 
to be complimented for their desire to 
lead us to legislation which will be mean- 
ingful, workable, and significant. How- 
ever, the practical situation is a difficult 
one. I shall soon ask a question or two of 
the Senator from New Mexico which will 
illustrate that questions and considera- 
tions of this nature are not an effort to 
avoid or prevent meat inspection as it 
properly should be made with regard to 
wholesomeness, sanitation, proper label- 
ing, and so on. But when we have a bill 
which contains such criminal sanctions 
as we find in section 16 for offenses which 
have not been scrutinized by the bulk of 
the Senators, some of whom might have 
thoughts and ideas about the matter, we 
reach a point at which we are compelled 
to say that this is an unduly hasty con- 
sideration of a very important and far- 
reaching bill. 

One other factor complicates the mat- 
ter. I know that virtually every provision 
in the pending bill has been in one place 
or another in the three bills that have 
been considered and discussed in the de- 
bate that has occurred in the other body 
and in the Senate from time to time, or 
in the testimony of witnesses. 

However, from all these component 
sources are taken certain sections, and 
certain sections are deleted, and we have 
a brandnew product. We have some- 
thing upon which our eyes have never 
been cast before. And the arrangement 
is different. 

It is of interest that on pages 19 and 
following, the report contains the De- 
partment of Agriculture views, dated 
February 23. Obviously, those views could 
not relate to this bill. They could not 
possibly relate to it. Besides, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for Consumers 
Affairs testified in direct and diametric 
opposition to some of the testimony that 
was given only the day before by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

That is an example of what I am at- 
tempting to explain—namely, that the 
product we have before us is brand new, 
as a bill, as of last Wednesday afternoon. 
Of course, the language in the report is 
in the same category. 

With that preliminary statement, I 
should like to ask a question or two, of 
the Senator from New Mexico, whom I 
again salute and commend for his dili- 
gence, sincerity, and dedication. I have 
learned that he spent most of the past 
weekend familiarizing himself with this 
material, so that he could put it forth 
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today for the edification of the Senate 
and others in the most attractive fashion 
possible. For that, I congratulate him. 

Iam concerned about certain language 
in section 14 of this bill which would add 
a new section, section 202(a) pertaining 
to recordkeeping and record inspection. 

Section 202(a) would require that the 
classes of persons and organizations 
specified by the bill “keep such records 
as willfully and correctly disclose all 
transactions involved in their business,” 
and that such records may be made 
available for inspection and copying “at 
all reasonable times, upon notice by a 
duly authorized representative of the 
Secretary.” 

My concern relates particularly to two 
aspects of the new section: first, the un- 
necessarily broad language of this pro- 
vision, and, secondly, the rather vague 
wording as to the requirements for giv- 
ing Department of Agriculture represent- 
atives access to such records. 

Read literally, the language of the bill 
might require record keeping and per- 
mitting inspection by Department of 
Agriculture representatives of every 
document relating to “all transactions 
involved in their business” by anyone 
engaged in the manufacturing, process- 
ing, or distribution of meat or meat prod- 
ucts. Perhaps this would even extend to 
records in every portion of a regulated 
business beyond the handling of meat 
and meat products, such as corporate 
data, personnel records, financial records, 
and research data. 

I ask my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from New Mexico, if he can 
clarify these provisions in order to assure 
that only those direct records must be 
kept and disclosed which are necessary 
for the effective enforcement of the bill 
with respect to insuring wholesome meat 
products for the American consumer, 
without getting into every conceivable 
business record not directly related to 
meat inspection. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am glad that my 
distinguished friend from Nebraska 
asked this particular question because, 
in reading the full text of the section it 
is my feeling, although the Senator from 
Nebraska does not agree with me, that 
there is a confinement of objective in 
the particular section and it necessarily 
follows that the inspecting authority is 
limited to that objective. 

However, in order to establish a clear 
legislative objective, I wish to say that 
it is clearly not our intent that the scope 
of section 202(a) should extend beyond 
those records applicable to meat and 
meat products which would properly be 
necessary for effective enforcement of 
this section of the act. 

Furthermore, it is our assumption that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue 
regulations setting forth specifically 
what records shall be kept and under 
what circumstances they are made avail- 
able to duly authorized representatives 
of the Secretary. 

In this regard I would like to call 
attention to a provision on page 16 of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry report stating that section 
202 would require persons subject to the 
act to give representatives of the Sec- 
retary “under reasonable terms and con- 
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ditions, access to their places of business, 
an opportunity to examine records, fa- 
cilities, and inventories and to take 
samples of their inventories upon pay- 
ment therefor.” 

We feel it would be appropriate for 
the Secretary to spell out in further de- 
tail such reasonable terms and condi- 
tions and recommendations for the guid- 
ance of industry after notice and hear- 
ings. Certainly he cannot exert any ex- 
tended action or assume any extended 
action which is clearly not subservient 
to the objectives of the act. I think that 
is a matter of judicial interpretation and 
judicial confinement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I suppose that there is 
something to what the Senator from New 
Mexico has said and I know he would 
give every fair interpretation toward 
that result. f 

The reference to that additional lan- 
guage in section 202, to which the Sena- 
tor has called attention, is very helpful. 
It is my recollection that in the hear- 
ings there was some consideration given 
to the two Supreme Court cases which 
deal with the proposition whether a stat- 
ute can confer upon any governmental 
employee the right to go into a business 
establishment, and that he can exert 
that right in a summary fashion on the 
provisions in a statute and no more. 

The Supreme Court in two cases said, 
“No, you cannot do this.” One of the offi- 
cials involved was a fire inspector and the 
man in charge of the house had said, “I 
choose to believe in the old maxim that 
my house is my castle, and I am not going 
to let you in.” 

The Supreme Court agreed with that, 
and yet we find in section 202(a) of the 
bill the granting of this power from 
which most people would assume, “Since 
the law says so, therefore, they have a 
right to come in here, and if I do not let 
them in, they will send me to Siberia or 
some other place for a long time, and I 
do not want to do that.” 

These bills are not drawn for the pur- 
pose of allowing the employees and offi- 
cials of the Government to ride rough 
shod over any part of the citizenry. 

Does the Senator have comment on 
those two decisions of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE., Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE, I would like to com- 
ment that the language which appears 
on page 31 of the committee print was 
prepared by Mr. Bucy of the Department 
of Agriculture, who did so, in light of the 
decisions in Camara and See, to fulfill as 
far as possible the legal requirements 
laid down by the Supreme Court. He 
seeks to provide access to intrastate rec- 
ords, wherever possible, through the 
State officials. 

I believe the Senator from New Mexico 
has more information to add in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator. 
When this problem came up in the hear- 
ings it disturbed me as to whether or not 
we could do this. I wanted to be con- 
vinced that what we provided in the bill 
would be within the realm of constitu- 
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tional authority and that it would be 
proper so far as any constitutional pro- 
vision was concerned in light of the de- 
cisions. 

I referred the matter for study to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The subject of inquiry 
which I made of the Library of Congress 
was the validity of section 202(a) in H.R. 
12144, which is identical to the provi- 
sions in the Senate bill which we are 
now considering. 

I shall quote the pertinent answer 
from the Library of Congress, which 
states as follows: 


We have examined section 202(a) in light 
of the foregoing principles and have con- 
cluded that it may be distinguished from 
the Camara and See cases in a number of 
vital particulars. Like the ordinances in these 
cases, section 202(a) requires inspections to 
be made at “reasonable times”. Additionally, 
however, the federal proposal requires in- 
spectors to notify companies in advance of 
any actual investgation. Briefly, then, the 
investigation must be made at a reasonable 
time. “Here was no midnight knock on the 
door, but an orderly visit in the middle of 
the afternoon with no suggestion that the 
hour was inconvenient.” Frank v. Maryland, 
359 U.S. 366. More significantly, the require- 
ment of notice affords the parties adequate 
time to prepare, thus lessening the IIkeli- 
hood of undue inconvenience. 

It is interesting, indeed significant, that 
included among various situations pictured 
by the majority as falling without the man- 
date of these cases were those involving 
“seizure of unwholesome food” and “sum- 
mary destruction of tubercular cattle”. Ca- 
mara v. Municipal Court, 387 U.S. 539. The 
potential widespread danger to public health 
from adulterated food is worlds apart from 
the more localized fire and/or building in- 
spections involved in the cases as was evi- 
denced by the recent tragic deaths of chil- 
dren who had consumed contaminated 
bread, 

Also not without significance is the Su- 
preme Court’s observation in the See deci- 
sion that it did not reach the question of 
how the Fourth Amendment prohibition 
should be applied in those instances where 
routine inspection is required as a prerequi- 
site to engaging in a particular busi- 
ness. . nor do we question such accepted 
regulatory techniques as licensing programs 
which require inspections prior to operating 
a business or marketing a product.” 387 U.S. 
546. 

The consistency of these remarks with the 
practice extant in the meat inspection field 
needs little elaboration. 


I hope that answers the question of 
my good friend from Nebraska, from the 
standpoint of constitutional sanction. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It answers it in part, 
yet the language of 202(a), which was 
read from the counsel’s opinion would 
get away from the basic proposition. 

That section starts out by saying: 

The following classes of persons firms, and 
corporations shall keep such records as will 
fully and correctly disclose all transactions 
involved in their businesses, 


Then it goes on to say who they are. 
Subsections (1) and (2) say who they 
are. Many of them handle meats and 
meat products on a very incidental basis 
or at a low level compared to gross ac- 
tivities, yet they are supposed to lay their 
heads on the chopping block for every- 
thing in which they are engaged. 

For that reason, it is well to have the 
comfort of the two Supreme Court de- 
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cisions which declare that when there 
is a denial of access, the authorities must 
go to court and lay forth what they will 
want and the court must decide whether 
they can have that information and 
whether it is pertinent to the purposes 
which they declare are those they seek 
to subserve. I think that is all to the 
good. As to the reference there to con- 
taminated meat and the necessity for 
prompt action, the statutes are full of 
authority to the agencies, including the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and all the rest, to 
go in summary fashion and take the ac- 
tion necessary to head off further dis- 
tribution or further processing of objec- 
tionable material. No one will quarrel 
with that. But under the statutory obliga- 
tion to make records available upon re- 
quest, even if it is on notice, that is cloth 
of a different fabric. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That kind of au- 
thority exists in section 9 of the Perish- 
able Agricultural and Commodities Act. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Surely. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It reads as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Every commission merchant, 
dealer, and broker shall keep such accounts, 
records, and memoranda as fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in his 
business, including the true ownership of 
such business by stock-holding or otherwise. 
If such accounts, records, and memoranda 
are not so kept, the Secretary may publish 
the facts and circumstances and/or, by order, 
suspend the license of the offender for a pe- 
riod not to exceed ninety days.” 

Section 8d of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
608d), provides: 

“§ 608d. Books and records; disclosure of in- 
formation. 

(1) All parties to any marketing agree- 
ment, and all handlers subject to an order, 
shall severally, from time to time, upon the 
request of the Secretary, furnish him with 
such information as he finds to be necessary 
to enable him to ascertain and determine 
the extent to which such agreement or order 
has been... 


Mr. President, I might also add that 
in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, this 
power also exists on the part of the Sec- 
retary of Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Thus, this is not a 
novel concept. we are incorporating into 
the bill. The approach and the authority 
are patterned after existing authority 
which has been exercised by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and, I might say, 
has been exercised wisely without im- 
periling the rights of those at whom it 
was directed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is not a novel situa- 
tion in so far as statutory precedent is 
concerned, but I would call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that all the 
statutes to which he has referred were 
written before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. The Supreme Court decisions do 
not make any exceptions. The two de- 
cisions, according to the hearings and 
one of the witnesses, overruled prior 
holding. Thus, I do not make an excep- 
tion for certain kinds of situation with- 
out knowing that the decision was taken 
after the statutes to which the Senator 
has referred were written had been on 
the books. Let them try to make an 
exercise of that power without having 
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a good foundation which they can 
produce in court, to get the necessary 
warrant, and they will find they will be 
up against a stone wall. 

But I am glad the Senator has that in 
mind. Certainly, this colloquy will serve 
the purpose of indicating that the matter 
is not governed by statute alone. So that 
I can be grateful, certainly, again, that 
there is no desire on the part of anyone 
I know of to protect someone from a dis- 
closure of the proper and pertinent rec- 
ords and information in his possession 
where it will subserve the declared ob- 
jective of this bill. But, unfortunately, 
sometimes our officials get a little car- 
ried away with a sense of their own im- 
portance. They become so enthusiastic- 
ally imbued with the importance of their 
duties that they go beyond that or they 
try to go beyond that. Instances are le- 
gion. I do not think that we should en- 
courage them any more than is neces- 
sary. We can start by putting that in the 
statute. While no language is found in 
the bill, I trust that the appellate pro- 
cedure or reference to the courts on these 
matters is certainly something that 
probably should be said either in the 
court or in the bill itself which would 
indicate that. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of a letter which was addressed to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], from the Grocery Manufac- 
turers Association, signed by George W. 
Cook, president. It has for its purpose 
calling attention to the very point we 
have been discussing with the Senator 
from New Mexico. It would be useful, it 
seems to me, to indicate that the point 
was duly raised and considered in the 
hearings as well as in the draftsman- 
ship of the bill. 

Unfortunately, the letter arrived too 
late to be included in the printed hear- 
ings on the subject bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of November 20, 1967, 
be inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 20, 1967. 

Re HR. 12144, the Wholesome Meat Act. 

Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. is a national as- 
sociation of the manufacturers and processors 
of foods and other grocery products whose 
membership will, either directly or indirectly, 
be affected by this important regulatory 
measure. 

Our association has traditionally supported 
enactment, both on the state and federal 
level, of sound and effective legislation reg- 
ulating the manufacture and distribution of 
food. 

We support the current effort to modernize 
existing legislation on the subject of meat 
inspection. 

However, we believe that the above bill, 
as reported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on September 21, 1967 and passed 
by the House on October 31, has one defi- 
ciency, perhaps unintended by its proponents, 
which we urge the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Research and General Legislation to 
remedy. 

Section 14 of the above bill would add 
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Section 202(a) to the Meat Inspection Act. 
That section would require that the classes 
of persons and organizations specified by the 
bill “keep such records as will fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in 
their businesses.” (Italic supplied) 

The broad class of business firms subject 
to this requirement is described in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Any persons, firms or corporations that 
engage, for commerce, in the business of 
slaughtering any cattle, sheep, swine, goats, 
horses, mules or other equines, or preparing, 
freezing, packaging, or labeling any car- 
casses, or parts or products of car- 
casses, of any such animals, for use as human 
food or animal food.” 

The bill defines the term “prepared” as 
“slaughtered, canned, salted, rendered, boned, 
cut-up or otherwise manufactured or proc- 

In addition, Section 202(a) of the bill 
would require members of the industry, on 
request, to afford representatives of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture access to “such 
records.” 

The Grocery Manufacturers of America 
wish to call the attention of the subcommit- 
tee to the unnecessarily inclusive nature of 
the language of Section 202(a) quoted above, 

Read literally, this language might require 
keeping and permit inspection by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture 
of every document relating to “all transac. 
tions involved in their businesses,” by any- 
one engaged in the manufacture, p 
or distribution of meat or meat products, 
perhaps even extending to records in other 
parts of their business beyond the handling 
of meat and meat products. Thus, corporate 
data, personnel records, financial records, and 
research data are only a few examples of the 
type of material which the bill, as now 
drafted, could require to be kept. 

Section 2 of H.R. 12144 recites that the 
health and welfare of consumers should be 
protected “by assuring that meat and meat 
food products distributed to them are whole- 
some, not adulterated, and properly marked, 
labeled and packaged.” 

We fully share and support this laudable 
legislative objective. 

However, in view of the sweeping and per- 
haps unintentionally broad reach of the 
record keeping and inspection provision, Sec- 
tion 202, we strongly urge that the language 
of proposed Section 202(a) quoted above is 
unnecessary to accomplish the stated statu- 
tory purpose and could inflict serious, yet 
needless burdens on many members of our 
industry. 

In addition, we have been advised that the 
present broad language of this provision of 
the bill may raise substantial constitutional 
questions in light of recent Supreme Court 
decisions. 

We recommend, therefore, that the sub- 
committee give serlous consideration to an 
amendment of Section 14 of H.R. 12144 which 
would clarify proposed Section 202(a) by 
ensuring that only such records as are neces- 
sary to the proper enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Act must be kept, and clari- 
fying the circumstances under which such 
records must be made available to repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, in our view, this would best 
be accomplished by regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in conformity with 
rule making procedures like those used for 
packaging regulations under the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act of 1966. 

It is our belief that the bill, as so amended, 
would provide the Secretary with the admin- 
istrative flexibility required to make the meat 
inspection program effective, but would at 
the same time provide our members with 
needed procedural safeguards, 

We would appreciate the inclusion of this 
letter in the record of the Subcommittee’s 
hearings, and take the liberty of sending 
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copies to all members of the Subcommittee 
for their consideration, 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. Kock, 
President. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if I may 
engage the attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico once more, I refer to page 7 
of the report with the comment as to the 
proviso being added to allow the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to impose more strin- 
gent restrictions for pesticides, chemicals, 
food and color additives, and so on. These 
restrictions are more severe than those 
presently imposed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

This proviso is on page 6, lines 5 
through 11, of the bill. Would the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico give us the back- 
ground of that language and the reasons 
why the committee was impelled to in- 
clude this particular language which goes 
far beyond present statutory authority 
vested in other Government agencies in 
this same field? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I might say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that the hearings 
do not disclose any particular reason for 
it. I assume that the reason the power of 
regulation was broadened was the recent 
experiences we have had not only in this 
country but also in other parts of the 
world with respect to infected food from 
pesticides. I presume that. It is the only 
thing I can ascribe it to because, cer- 
tainly, in the hearings, we did not go into 
that particular genesis. 

Mr. HRUSKA, I was informed—I did 
not make a personal perusal of the hear- 
ings—but I was informed that there did 
not seem to be any development in the 
testimony of any such extension of statu- 
tory authority to this particular fleld 
which is not vested in any other govern- 
mental agency in a similar field. That 
was the reason I put the question and I 
draw attention to it in that fashion. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The main purpose of 
this provision is to insure that the meat 
will be wholesome. It gives to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to check 
into pesticide content so as to determine 
whether meat is actually wholesome. 

I think, in order to put our discussion 
in proper context, I should read into the 
Recorp at this point subparagraph (D), 
which appears on page 6 of the bill and 
which reads as follows: 

(D) if it bears or contains any color addi- 
tive which is unsafe within the meaning of 
section 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act: Provided, That an article 
which is not adulterated under clause (B), 
(C), or (D) shall nevertheless be deemed 
adulterated if use of the pesticide chemical, 
food additive, or color additive in or on such 
article is prohibited by regulations of the 
Secretary in establishments at which inspec- 
tion is maintained under title I of this Act; 


Mr. HRUSKA. I am sure that is a fine 
declaration, and it goes to a general prin- 
ciple with which we cannot quarrel; but 
certainly Congress on previous occasions, 
after having held extended hearings on 
this point in particular and conferences 
and discussions, extended the authority 
just so far. Now, without such hearings, 
we have the authority extended far be- 
yond what it has been for any other agen- 
cy. It would seem to me very appropriate 
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that there would be good, sound reason, 
with justification existent, before we 
would take such action. 

Mr. President, frankly, I repeat what 
I said at the opening of this statement. 
I greatly regret my lack of whatever it 
takes to have made timely objection to 
what I call undue haste in consideration 
of this very important and highly needed 
bill. It has had a controversial career so 
far. There was a reversal by one of our 
major departments of Government as to 
its official position on it. It had extended 
debate in the other House, not enough 
here, and certainly not enough consider- 
ation. It is for this reason that I have 
made these inquiries. 

I want to repeat that I make this 
statement without one iota of argument 
against the necessity for a bill in this 
area. There is not to be any suggestion 
or intimation from what I have said that 
I believe there is anything but the high- 
est intentions and sincerity on the part 
of the manager of the bill and the co- 
authors of it, but it is still not the most 
desirable way of legislating on a very 
vital subject. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I may say that it never 
entered my mind that the Senator was 
articulating any bad intentions here. On 
the contrary, he has added to the legis- 
lative history of this bill and by his in- 
quiry has improved the effectiveness of 
this legislation. I am sure he has con- 
tributed greatly to the kind of dialog 
that would lend itself to giving this bill 
a better legislative history than it had 
before he assumed the floor, and I cer- 
tainly want to thank him for it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. 

I now turn to another point, the ap- 
plication of Federal standards to ap- 
proximately 15,000 plants not now under 
Federal standards or equal State stand- 
ards. The question was raised—and I 
understand from the explanation of the 
Senator from Iowa that the situation is 
covered in the report in the last para- 
graph on page 3, extending over to the 
subtitle on page 4—that it was felt there 
would be thrust upon some 15,000 in- 
trastate plants brandnew Federal stand- 
ards pertaining to and relating to con- 
struction. 

Obviously, many of these businesses 
which have been in existence for many 
years would be called upon to virtually 
tear out the insides of their plants or 
demolish the buildings and rebuild them 
in order to comply with the Federal con- 
struction standards. 

That does not mean that the Senator 
from Nebraska would like to have them 
retain their own construction standards 
or that the construction.standards should 
in any way militate against the building 
of their plants to produce wholesome and 
sanitary products that are properly 
labeled. That question was raised, and I 
am glad attention was paid to it and 
that it solicited an answer to this prac- 
tical problem in the fashion in which it 
was done. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that was a concern of 
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mine when we were considering the bill. 
Even after the close of the hearings, we 
called in personnel from the Department 
of Agriculture to look into this particular 
question. 

I might also say that my good friend 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] called this matter to my 
attention on Wednesday, and I told him 
we had taken care of this provision in 
the committee report. I have gone into 
this a little further. 

If the Senator will yield to me to 
amplify my statement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Even though this was 
taken care of in the committee report— 
and certainly the wording in the com- 
mittee report should allay the fears the 
other concerned persons have had—I 
called officials in the Department of 
Agriculture and asked them specific 
questions on the architectural require- 
ments. This is the answer they gave me. 
First, the specific question was asked 
them: What if a certain plant has a 
height of 8 feet and your require 10 or 11 
feet so the carcass will not drag? 

The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises me that they have not adhered to 
such stringent requirements even in their 
interstate inspections; that where they 
have made specifications with respect to 
construction, it has been merely to offer 
advice and to offer a sort of followable 
blueprint to those who wish to construct, 
but those who do not have that type of 
ceiling may continue to operate with 
the facilities they have, provided the 
overall, primary objective of sanitation 
and wholesome meat is realized through 
that practice. So that right now, in Fed- 
eral inspection, with respect to architec- 
tural requirements, there is merely advice 
and counsel by the Department of Agri- 
culture to those who want to update their 
plants. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But the fact is that 
Federal construction standards do exist 
and they can be enforced. I am mind- 
ful that the Senator believes and reports 
accurately the information he receives. 
Some years ago an increase in funds 
was made available by Congress for the 
purposes of meat inspection. The result 
of that was that many plants were in- 
spected that had not been inspected up 
to that time. I do not recall the experi- 
ence of other Senators in whose States 
independent packers may be located 
which were not inspected before; but 
several applications were made to my 
office for intervention with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These complaints 
were to the effect that if the Depart- 
ment insisted on these construction 
standards the packers could not comply 
with them. They would have to build 
new plants if they wanted to stay in 
business. Perhaps through complaints 
made to Members of the House and the 
Senate, and the commonsense of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, that situation 
was corrected. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I also state that 
even if persons wanted to rebuild their 
plants, the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not impose on them new construction 
specifications, about which I have 
spoken, except as guides. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Unfortunately, I would 
have to disagree with the Senator as to 
what I have encountered. Perhaps the 
Secretary did not do it, but some of his 
Officials did, because I have files in my 
office from a number of plants in my 
States where that actually happened. We 
were able to get it straightened out. 
Thank goodness, we did. 

What is contained in the report is 
good policy, I am sure. 

Mr. MONTOYA. If the Senator will 
yield, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that that part of the report from 
the last paragraph on page 3 up to the 
subheading “Committee Amendments” 
on page 4, be inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I join in that request. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Under this new bill Federal standards will 
be applied to approximately 15,000 plants not 
now under Federal standards or equal State 
standards, Many of these plants are smaller 
facilities, some located in remote areas, which 
produce small quantities of meat and meat 
food products. The committee feels that Fed- 
eral standards must be required of all meat 
and meat food products sold for human con- 
sumption in this country. It is understood, 
however, that some of the Federal standards 
for plant construction may sometimes be un- 
realistic, and it would be unreasonable to 
arbitrarily apply them when the operational 
practices of a smaller facility enables them 
to meet Federal or equal State standards. In 
this regard the committee expects the Secre- 
tary to approach this problem in the spirit 
reflected in the testimony of the Depart- 
ment’s witness: 

There appears to be some misunderstand- 
ing of physical structure requirements for 
intrastate establishments thus made subject 
to Federal inspection, However, the facts are 
that the eligibility of an establishment for 
Federal inspection is based upon a combined 
evaluation of the operating procedures used 
by the establishment and the building con- 
struction and physical facilities rather than 
upon a separate evaluation of these factors. 
Thus, if the operating procedures are pat- 
terned so as to insure the sanitary handling 
of product within the establishment and re- 
sult in wholesome food, the establishment 
could be declared eligible for Federal inspec- 
tion. 

However, the committee wants it clearly 
understood that the requirements on whole- 
someness, additives, labeling, and the other 
Federal regulations are not to be compro- 
mised and must be at least equal to Federal 
standards. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator from 
Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am pleased that the 
Senator from New Mexico has included 
this language appearing in the report at 
pages 3 and 4, because I believe it spells 
out the intention of the committee that 
construction standards shall be ap- 
proached in the spirit reflected in the 
testimony of the Department, which 
made it very clear that, as to some of 
the 15,000 plants not now within Federal 
regulation, many of them smaller facili- 
ties or located in remote areas, and pro- 
ducing small quantities of meat and meat 
food products, to attempt to apply a 
highly technical series of Federal regula- 
tions to such plants might, in the light 
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of particular circumstances, be a wholly 
impractical and useless exercise, and 
could bring about a result completely dis- 
proportionate to the purpose and spirit 
of the act. 

It is the intention of the committee, 
which I think we have clearly spelled out, 
that the objective of this act is to assure 
wholesomeness and establish standards 
relating to additives and labeling, and 
that is the primary function of the ap- 
plication of Federal standards; and that 
the arbitrary application of highly tech- 
nical construction standards is not what 
we have in mind. 

I believe that the testimony of the Sec- 
retary’s representative, as set out on page 
4, very clearly expresses not only the in- 
tention of the committee, but the policy 
which the Department will pursue with 
respect to such plants. Thus I think it 
overcomes many of the fears we might 
otherwise have of a highly technical, ar- 
bitrary application of those standards. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I fully concur with the 
construction which the Senator from 
Minnesota has placed upon the matter. 
I do believe that that is a clear statement 
of legislative intent, contained, as it 
properly should be, in the committee re- 
port, which is the effective way to do it. 

I ask unanimous consent, however, to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
an amendment which would be usable to 
supplant this report language into statu- 
tory form, if it were felt desirable and 
necessary to have it included in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskzz in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 38, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(d) Nothwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, the requirements of this 
Act and rules and regulations issued there- 
under relating to building construction 
standards shall not apply for a period of 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this subsection in the case of any plant or 
building in which the slaughter of animals 
and the preparation of the carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products were 
being conducted on the date of enactment 
of this subsection if such operations were 
not subject to Federal meat inspection on 
the day prior to the date of enactment of 
this subsection. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be construed to exempt any 
plant or building from complying with any 
building construction standards prescribed 
under this Act or under any rule or regula- 
tion thereof if at any time after the date of 
enactment of this subsection the operations 
of any such plant or building are conducted 
in commerce; nor shall the provisions of this 
subsection be construed to exempt any plant 
or building from complying with standards 
for wholesomeness and sanitation of animals, 
carcasses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products handled in any such plant or 
building.” 

On page 38, line 3, strike out (d)“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (e)“. 


Mr. HRUSKA. I have asked that my 
suggested amendment be printed in the 
Recorp, as I say, for the purpose of re- 
emphasizing the legislative intent, as 
now spelled out in the committee report. 

I would be happier if such language 
were included in the statute. Then every 
lawyer in the land who meets with a case 
of this kind would have it available, and 
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would know immediately what the stat- 
ute means. This way, those privileged 
few who think they can learn anything 
from Senate or House committee reports 
will be, perhaps, benefited by the knowl- 
edge of the legislative intent which has 
been spelled out in the report. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask some questions of the manager of 
the bill, if he will be so kind as to re- 
spond, I realize he has worked long and 
hard on this measure; and it is a meas- 
ure of great importance to many people. 

My first question is this: Is it the feel- 
ing of the committee that the Governor 
of a State might avail himself of the op- 
portunity or the right to invoke Federal 
inspection at Federal expense for budg- 
etary reasons? 

Mr. MONTOYA. In a colloquy with the 
Senator from North Dakota a few 
minutes ago, he asked a similar ques- 
tion, My answer was substantially this: 
that I did not feel that any Governor 
would summarily, without any justifi- 
able reason, ask the Federal Government 
to step in, and certainly would not do it 
only because of fiscal considerations. 

Mr. CURTIS, Could our present in- 
spection service and its personnel handle 
what is proposed in the pending bill, 
plus the additional duties which might 
come about in a number of States which 
might turn to the Federal Government 
to perform the service? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No; if there are addi- 
tional plants or additional State inspec- 
tion systems turned over to the Federal 
Government, then that necessarily would 
require additional manpower. But there 
is no requirement for additional man- 
power under the interim investigative 
authority given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture over plants that might produce un- 
wholesome meat. 

I do not know whether I have made 
myself entirely clear. There are two 
categories here: one where the State 
turns all of its inspection over to the 
Federal Government, and the other 
where the Secretary of Agriculture goes 
into a State which already has inspec- 
tion, and where, in a circuit-riding fash- 
ion, he investigates some of the plants 
to determine whether they are produc- 
ing unwholesome meat. 

In the latter category, there is no re- 
quirement for additional personnel; but 
if a State should cast upon the Federal 
Government its whole State inspection 
program, then there would be a require- 
ment for additional manpower. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then there is the addi- 
tional provision that they could have a 
cooperative plan, if the Federal Govern- 
ment shares the cost. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who furnishes the per- 
sonnel in such case? 

Mr. MONTOYA. With the Federal- 
State cooperative plan, there will be no 
need for additional employees, but there 
would be a need for additional money, 
so as to fund the extension of aid to the 
States in providing the training, the in- 
spection, and the other requirements for 
an adequate inspection service at the 
State level. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are rendering plants sub- 
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ject to Federal inspection now, under the 
present act? 

Mr, MONTOYA. The rendering plants 
which render edible food are under Fed- 
eral inspection at the present time, but 
those that render inedible products and 
wastes are not under Federal inspection. 
This bill would bring them within the 
purview of the legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. What foods are manu- 
factured by rendering plants? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, there are the 
remnants of fat. There is the grinding 
of carcasses and skins, and 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that from slaughtered 
animals? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; from slaughtered 
animals and the wastes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are rendering plants 
that deal primarily with animals which 
have not been slaughtered presently fed- 
erally inspected? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I do not understand 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am referring to ani- 
mals that die from natural causes, and 
a rendering plant picks up the carcass. 

Mr. MONTOYA. They are not subject 
to inspection at the present time unless 
that meat starts moving in interstate 
commerce. Then the Federal Govern- 
ment will step in. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is done about 
rendering plants in this proposal? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It would subject them 
all to the licensing functions of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. Every rendering plant 
would have to be licensed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. If they are in the 
interstate commerce category, they 
would automatically come under the 
Federal inspection service. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the pending bill? 

Mr. MONTOYA, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 1 of the report, 
near the bottom of the page, it says: 

Add a new Title II(A) prohibiting com- 
merce in animal products not intended for 
human use unless denatured, properly iden- 
tified as not intended for human use, or 
naturally inedible. 


Would the Senator elaborate a little 
on the meaning of that statement? 

Mr. MONTOYA. If, for instance, we 
have a diseased animal in a slaughter- 
ing house and the owner of the slaugh- 
tering house intends to process the ani- 
mal, there is a requirement under the 
pending legislation that one is supposed 
to denature it. That means that one is 
supposed to color it green or purple or 
some other discernable color that will be 
indicated as the Secretary may prescribe, 
to show that it is not an edible com- 
modity. That is what the term denature 
means, to take it out of its proper, 
natural appearance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that language refer 
to pet foods? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It could refer to pet 
foods, however, if the meat or meat prod- 
uct is clearly labeled as pet food it would 
not necessarily have to be denatured. 

Mr. CURTIS. What products would be 
covered by those lines which I read from 
page 1 of the report? 

Mr. MONTOYA. This is determined by 
applying the test of what products are 
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not capable of use for human consump- 
tion. 

If a diseased animal has been brought 
into a plant, that is naturally not an 
animal that is capable of being used for 
human consumption. Therefore, the 
product has to be denatured immediately. 
If the plant does not do this, the plant is 
then in violation of the Federal law. 

Mr. CURTIS. What plants are referred 
to by this language? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The language refers 
to all plants under the Federal inspec- 
tion system and to all new plants that 
might come under Federal inspection. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the definition 
of a plant? 

Mr. MONTOYA. A plant is any person, 
firm, or corporation engaged in the 
slaughtering of animals—cattle, swine, 
goats, and equines—for the manufacture 
of products for human consumption. 
That is the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. It must be the intent of 
the processor that the product be for hu- 
man consumption. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is the intent that 
governs under the existing Federal in- 
spection system. We have now switched 
that around to say “any product which is 
capable of being consumed by a human 
being.” That is the test now, instead of 
what is in the mind of a processor. 

Mr. CURTIS. The test is whether it is 
capable of being consumed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
ey CURTIS. How does one determine 

? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I think it is perfectly 
natural for any human being to deter- 
mine whether meat is edible and whether 
it meets the requirements of wholesome- 
ness. I think that is something that is 
very natural. 

I do not think it requires even the es- 
tablishment of any formal criteria for 
that. However, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will probably establish criteria. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose a product is 
manufactured and processed with the in- 
tention of being used for animal food, but 
contrary to the knowledge and intent of 
the processor, some of that product is 
eaten by humans. Would that be covered 
by the pending legislation? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, it would be. Page 
4 of the bill, subdivision (k) reads as fol- 
lows: 

The term “capable of use as human food” 
shall apply to any carcass, or part or prod- 
uct of a carcass, Of any animal, unless it is 
denatured or otherwise identified as required 
by regulations prescribed by the Secretary to 
deter its use as human food, or it is naturally 
inedible by humans. 


That would cover any of these prod- 
ucts without the matter having to go 
through a stage of definition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Inedible, I assume, would 
perhaps mean the hair that is processed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The hair, the hide, 
and the horns of an animal. They are 
naturally inedible. 

Mr. CURTIS. What additional require- 
ments will be placed upon a slaughter- 
ing plant that is presently covered un- 
der the Federal law and is, we will as- 
sume, conducting itself satisfactorily? 
What additional requirement should 
that businessman look forward to having 
to meet under the pending legislation? 
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Mr. MONTOYA. I would say by way of 
a fair answer to that question that there 
is no substantial, additional imposition 
upon the plants that are now federally 
inspected. 

There are clarifications in the pend- 
ing legislation with respect to misbrand- 
ing, labeling, and packaging. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given clear author- 
ity which was previously exercised by the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Administra- 
tion. 

They now complement each other un- 
der the pending legislation with respect 
to labeling, packaging, and other author- 
ities which heretofore existed with both 
agencies, 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose a plant is not 
federally inspected and the State Gov- 
ernor does not elect to have all of the 
plants come under Federal inspection, is 
there a cooperative plan in issue? How 
much time does the individual plant 
that is not now federally inspected, 
if it is engaged in interstate commerce, 
have in which to comply? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Under the pending 
legislation, the Secretary of Agriculture 
does not have any authority, within a 2 
year period, to impose Federal inspection 
on a State presently until he finds out 
on a plant-by-plant basis that a certain 
pani is producing an unwholesome prod- 
uct. 

If that is the case, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall advise the Governor 
that plant A is producing an unwhole- 
some product intrastate. The Secretary 
will ask the Governor to try to do some- 
thing under its State inspection system 
to see that that plant does not continue 
to follow this practice. 

If the Governor refuses to act in be- 
half of the consumer in this instance, or 
if the Governor says to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, “I have no facilities under 
my State law to act,” then the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under the pending legis- 
lation, immediately would bring the vio- 
lating plant under his jurisdiction under 
the Federal inspection system. However, 
it is done on a plant-by-plant basis dur- 
ing the 2-year period. 

Mr. CURTIS, I understand that if the 
pending legislation is enacted into law, 
it will bring approximately 15,000 plants 
under the Federal inspection system that 
are not now. subject to the Federal in- 
spection system. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There are now 15,000 plants en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce which are 
not covered under the Federal inspection 
system. These plants slaughter approxi- 
mately 19 million animals a year, and 
they are responsible for the production 
of 15 percent of the meat and 25 percent 
of the processed meat products. 

Mr. CURTIS. If those nonfederally in- 
spected plants exist in a State and a 
spotcheck by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture fails to find any violation of the 
law, they are then permitted to continue 
in their status quo. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. No plants not now cov- 
ered will be covered until the Secretary of 
Agriculture seeks them out and so ad- 
vises the Governor? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. That was the 
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purpose of our amendment—to be able to 
say to the States, within a 2-year period, 
„All right, you exercise your police power 
over these intrastate plants; but if you 
do not do it, we have a responsibility to 
the consumer to come in and do it. But 
we will let you know first. We will let you, 
the Governor, know, and we will let the 
advisory committee know, that such vio- 
lations exist, and we want you to do 
something about it; and if you do not, 
we will do it on a plant-by-plant basis; 
we will take them into the Federal 


system.” 
Mr. CURTIS. Suppose someone—an 
individual, perhaps—is engaged in 


slaughtering and selling direct to the 
consuming customer, which would nat- 
urally be on a rather small scale, would 
he be subject to the new act? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, the in- 
dividual, or the farmer himself, who 
slaughters and sells direct to consuming 
customers is not affected by the new bill? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. What does the Senator 
anticipate to be the additional Federal 
cost of this bill? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Depending upon how 
many States come into the Federal sys- 
tem, the cost would start at $4 million 
and go up to $15 million—the cost of my 
bill. The cost of the Mondale bill, if it 
had been enacted, would have been $45 
million. The cost of the Smith-Foley bill 
would have been approximately $35 mil- 
lion additional. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is anticipated to 
be the additional cost of the pending bill, 
if it should become law? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It will start at $4 mil- 
lion and go up to $15 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now a question concern- 
ing the slaughtering plant that is now 
under Federal inspection and meets the 
requirements, has never been involved in 
any violation of consequence, and has a 
long record of law observance: What ad- 
ditional bookkeeping burdens will be 
placed upon such a plant? 

Mr. MONTOYA. They have to keep 
certain records which are required by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry on the 
objectives of this bill—namely, inspec- 
tion, and to assure the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that unwholesome meat is not 
being produced by the particular individ- 
ual. 


For example, if the slaughterer buys a 
diseased or dying animal, he must keep 
a record that he received it on a certain 
day and that he disposed of it in some 
way. He must keep a record as to how he 
disposed of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Such records are not re- 
quired now? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, the Secretary 
has imposed by regulation certain re- 
quirements, but there has always been a 
question as to whether the Secretary had 
the authority to go as far as he did. To 
illustrate the authority under which he 
is acting, it was an acorn of legislation 
planted on a silver doliar, so to speak, 
because it was a rider on an appropria- 
tion bill. And from this acorn grew the 
mighty oak of Federal inspection and 
inspection by regulation, and that is 
what is presently on the statute books. 
There has been no substantial amend- 
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ment to the original act, which was 
passed in 1907. 

Mr. CURTIS. With respect to the 15,- 
000 processors who will come under the 
jurisdiction of Federal inspection, who 
are not now under that jurisdiction, did 
any witness give an indication of how 
many of them were producing unwhole- 
some meat? 

Mr. MONTOYA. There have been quite 
a few investigations. In 1962 and, I be- 
lieve, in 1967 the Department of Agri- 
culture conducted some investigations, 
and they were able to show that there 
have been quite a few violations of the 
consumer’s interest in this field. In Chi- 
cago—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not dispute that there 
are violations. I do not dispute that some 
very unwholesome meat may reach some 
consumers, My question is this: Is it be- 
lieved that all of the 15,000 who will for 
the first time come under Federal in- 
spection, or any substantial number of 
them, have been guilty of delivering to 
consumers, or causing to be delivered to 
consumers, unwholesome meat? 

Mr. MONTOYA. There have been quite 
a few violations; but the Department of 
Agriculture has no control over them, 
and some States have very lax laws or 
refused to prosecute. 

I will give the Senator the most glar- 
ing example which occurred in the last 
few days. In the city of Chicago there was 
a recent conviction, with indications that 
this particular case had ramifications 
which stemmed from activity on the part 
of gangland figures, on the part of the 
Mafia. 

I read the headline from Chicago’s 
American, dated Tuesday, November 21, 
1967: “Sells Bad Meat, Goes To Prison— 
Gets 2 Years for Diseased Cattle Deals.” 

These cases did not originate in Illi- 
nois, which has a mandatory inspection 
system. They originated in Iowa and one 
other State and then the meat was 
transported into Illinois; and that is 
where the Federal service got into the 
picture and caught them. But had these 
been intrastate sales, within a State, 
perhaps these people would not have 
been caught. 

Mr. CURTIS. Do not misunderstand. 
I certainly am not rising in defense of 
anyone guilty of selling unwholesome 
food of any type. 

I will state my question in another 
fashion: Can it also be said that many of 
the 15,000 plants that heretofore have 
not been subject to Federal inspection, 
and must now be subject to that inspec- 
tion, no doubt have a good record on 
sanitation and wholesome processing? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Oh, yes. I do not wish 
my remarks to be misinterpreted. I be- 
lieve that, on the whole, many of these 
intrastate plants have been giving the 
consumer sanitary and wholesome food, 
They are not to be condemned for what 
a few violators have done. 

Mr. CURTIS. And some of them have 
been very conscientious, in the absence 
of any inspection or in the absence of 
any anticipated inspection. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, I do not know. 
I assume that they are reputable business 
people and that they want to give their 
clientele the best food they can produce, 
under the most sanitary conditions. 
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Roars CURTIS. I am sure we agree upon 
at. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the newspaper 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago American, Nov. 21, 1967] 


SELLS Bap MEAT, GOES TO Prison—GetTs 2 
Years FOR DISEASED CATTLE DEALS 

A man who shipped the meat of diseased 
cattle to the Chicago market was sentenced 
today in federal District court to 2 years in 
prison and fined $15,000. 

He is Orest Deligiannis, 52, of 7118 Ked- 
vale av., Lincolnwood, who operated the Janis 
Livestock company from his home, 

He pleaded guilty before Judge Julius J. 
Hoffman last month to 6 counts of a 12-count 
indictment accusing him of interstate trans- 
portation of 78,000 pounds of uninspected 
beef between Sept. 10, 1964, and May 5, 1965. 

The government dismissed the remaining 
six counts. Under all 12 counts, Deligiannis 
could have been sentenced to 24 years and 
fined $120,000. 

TELLS TRUE TOTAL 


Hoffman said a report by the United 
States department of agriculture said the 
true total of the uninspected beef handled 
by Deligiannis was 226,733 pounds between 
January, 1964, and May, 1965. 

Hoffman rejected a plea for probation by 
the probation department and another by a 
psychiatrist: 

He criticized the probation department 
over its recommendation, chiefly because a 
psychiatrist was assigned to examine the de- 
fendant at the request of the defense lawyer, 
Jack Marcus. 


WENT TO WHOLESALERS 


The meat was obtained in the Appleton, 
Wis., and Dubuque, Ia., areas, according to 
the government, but the indictment did not 
name the sources. 

The department of agriculture report said 
Deligiannis placed the beef in cold storage 
and that an undetermined quantity of it 
went to four food wholesalers, who were not 
named in the indictment or the court pro- 
ceeding. 

Deligiannis also operates a wholesale gro- 
cery at 766 W. Jackson blvd., but the indict- 
ment did not charge that he disposed of any 
of the meat there. 

CITE TAX RETURN 

The department of agriculture report read 
by the court said that Deligiannis’ 1964 in- 
come tax return showed his gross sales as 
$61,417. 

In imposing sentence, Hoffman specified 
that Deligiannis is to be held without bond 
and must pay the fine and court costs before 
being released from prison. 

The case is the first of its kind in federal 
District court within memory. 

Marcus produced the communication from 
the psychiatrist, who reported that Dell- 
giannis is “passive-aggressive reactive and 
has an impulsive life style.” 

The attorney described Deligiannis as “a 
religious, honest, reliable man,” at which 
Hoffman interrupted to say: 

What's a wonderful man like that been 
indicted for? And he pleaded guilty, but you 
didn’t say that.” 

“I meant he was,” said Marcus. 


From the Chicago Daily News, Nov. 21, 1967] 
BAD-MEAT HAULER GETS 2 YEARS 
(By Ed Kandlik) 
A suburban Lincolnwood man with crime 
syndicate connections was sentenced to two 
years in prison and fined $15,000 Tuesday for 
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transporting uninspected meat across state 
lines. 

Orest Deligiannis, 51, of 7118 Kedvale, had 
pleaded guilty to 6 counts of a 12-count in- 
dictment. He was charged with transporting 
78,000 pounds of uninspected meat to Chi- 
cago from Wisconsin and Iowa. 

U.S. District Judge Julius J. Hoffman, who 
passed the sentence, said much of the meat 
was from diseased cattle. 

Deligiannis could have been sentenced to 
24 years in prison, Hoffman said. 

The judge said Deligiannis dealt with Vic- 
tor Champagne, who is a brother of and 
lives with attorney Anthony V. Champagne, 
5679 W. Madison. 

Anthony Champagne has appeared several 
times as attorney for Sam Giancana, reputed 
crime syndicate boss. 

During the trial, the prosecution produced 
Agriculture Department figures that showed 
Deligiannis had placed 226,733 pounds of 
uninspected meat in cold storage at Chicago, 
and had sold additional meat without plac- 
ing it in storage. 

The indictment, returned May 11, 1967, 
involved only 78,000 pounds of meat trans- 
ported to Chicago between September, 1964, 
and May, 1965. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Nov. 22, 1967] 


DEALER Gers 2 YEARS FOR SHIPPING UNFIT 
BEEF INTO CHICAGO 


(By Max Sonderby) 


Accused of shipping more than 100 tons 
of unfit-to-eat meat into Chicago, Orest 
Deligiannis, 53, was sentenced Tuesday to 
two years in prison and fined $15,000. 

U.S. District Court Judge Julius J. Hoff- 
man, in denying probation for Deligiannis, 
of 7118 Kedvale, Lincolnwood, said: 

“It would appear that he was transport- 
ing meat from dead, disabled and diseased 
cattle.” 

The judge noted that some bank checks 
involved in the meat deals were signed by 
Victor Champagne, brother of attorney An- 
thony V. Champagne, whose clients have 
included top Mafia gangsters. 


PLEADED GUILTY 


Deligiannis had pleaded guilty earlier to 
six charges of transporting uninspected meat 
across a state line, from Wisconsin to Chi- 


o. 
7 s U.S. Atty. John J. McDonnell said in 
court that the defendant first told investi- 
gating agents he was handling meat for use 
as dog and mink food. 

Deligiannis later admitted that the meat 
was for human consumption, the prosecutor 
said. 

Records showed that Deligiannis did busi- 
ness, as Janice Meat Co., from his Lincoln- 
wood home and also was interested in 
Deligiannis Brothers Inc., a wholesale food 
firm at 766 W. Jackson, 

McDonnell told the judge the defendant 
had a farm near Little Suamico, Wis., ship- 
ping meat from there and from Appleton, 
Wis. Other shipments were made from 
Dubuque, Iowa, McDonnell said. 

ONE HUNDRED TONS INCLUDED 


Deligiannis pleaded guilty to handling 
70,025 pounds of uninspected meat from 
Sept. 10, 1964, to May 6, 1965. However, Judge 
Hoffman observed that 226,733 pounds, or 
more than 100 tons, were placed in cold stor- 
age for him. 

Deligiannis was indicted May 12 after two 
years of investigation by government agents. 
The prosecution dropped six of 12 counts in 
the indictment. 

In asking for leniency, defense attorney 
Jack Marcus said of his client: 

“He is a religious man. He doesn’t drink, 
His Hfe has been devoted to honest and 
legitimate work in the meat business all of 
his life.” 

Judge Hoffman replied: 
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“Then why was he indicted? There are 
things about this case I don’t like, If you 
want, I will tell you about them.” 

Marcus refrained from asking. 


Mr. CURTIS. The individual or the 
concern that is intentionally guilty of 
practices that result in unwholesome 
food, of course, must be dealt with. I be- 
lieve it is also important for the consum- 
ing public to realize that the great army 
of producers and processors of meat are 
well intentioned and do a good job. Any 
case that occurs is bad and should not be 
defended, but the entire industry should 
not be condemned, whether they be small 
or large concerns. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I thank the Senator for the questions 
he has asked. I believe that the colloquy 
has provided further amplification of the 
objectives of this bill, 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
a helpfulness in replying to my ques- 

ons. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from New Mexico knows, the 
Senator from Florida was not able to at- 
tend the markup in committee because 
he was transacting other Senate business 
elsewhere. For that reason I would like 
to address some general questions to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

As the Senator from Florida under- 
stood, there were three bills considered 
by our committee: the bill that came over 
from the House of Representatives, H.R. 
12144, which is known as the Purcell bill, 
and the two bills that had been intro- 
duced by Members of the Senate, the 
Montoya bill, S. 2147, which, as amended, 
is before us now, and the Mondale bill, 
which was S. 2218. Is that correct? 

ri MONTOYA, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida first had assurances from the 
industry in his own State and the ap- 
propriate officials of their general ap- 
proval of the Purcell bill, the House bill; 
and later, when the Senate hearings 
were underway, he had the same kind of 
assurances with reference to their gen- 
eral approval of the Montoya bill, spon- 
sored and introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

The Senator from Florida under- 
stands, however, that certain amend- 
ments were made in the Montoya bill 
and are in the bill as now reported from 
the committee. The Senator from Flor- 
ida wants to understand whether or not 
the Senate and the general public can 
rely upon the recital of committee 
amendments to the Montoya bill found 
on page 4 of the committee report, at 
about the middle of the page, the 
amendments being Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Are those the amendments made and 
all of the amendments made in the 
Montoya bill? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect, with the exception of one amend- 
ment I am going to offer, which is for 
clarification only. It would strike out 
language that is surplusage in the bill, 
through a misprint. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amendment to 
which the Senator refers will not make a 
substantial change in the bill? 
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Mr. MONTOYA. It would not change 
the substance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask at 
this time that there be printed in the 
Recorp that portion of the committee 
report beginning with the words “Com- 
mittee Amendments” appearing on page 
4, and extending through the listing of 
those five amendments, for the informa- 
tion of the public and the industry. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The Committee amendments would— 

(1) provide for extension of Federal in- 
spection to intrastate operations in any State 
upon request of the Governor, or upon a 
finding that the State has not within 2 or 3 
years after enactment of the bill developed 
an inspection system at least equal to the 
Federal system; 

(2) provide for extension of Federal in- 
spection to particular intrastate plants found 
to be distributing adulterated products dan- 
gerous to the public health; 

(3) preserve the Secretary’s existing au- 
thority to exempt retail butchers and retail 
dealers in appropriate cases; 

(4) strike out the provision giving the 
Secretary authority to make additional ex- 
emptions in the District of Columbia and 
unorganized territories; and 

(5) make a number of changes designed to 
conform the provisions to those contained in 
H.R. 12144 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to correct typographical errors, or 
to make other technical corrections, 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, since 
there is a listing in the report of the 
differences between the Montoya bill, 
as amended, and the Purcell bill, I ask if 
the Senate can rely upon the recital of 
those differences, as stated in the para- 
graph appearing on page 4 of the com- 
mittee report which is entitled “Com- 
parison of S. 2147 With H.R. 12144.” 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, I believe reliance 
can be had on that difference stated 
therein. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask that 
there be printed in the Recorp that par- 
ticular paragraph on page 4 of the com- 
mittee report entitled “Comparison of 
S. 2147 With H.R. 12144.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPARISON OF S. 2147 WITH H.R, 12144 

The major differences between S. 2147, as 
reported, and H.R, 12144, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, are the committee 
amendments described in paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) above. In addition, S. 2147 
in section 17 would require the Secretary 
to submit more detailed reports regularly on 
the operations and products covered by the 
act. The only other differences are nonsub- 
stantive technical corrections. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the colloquy on the floor of the Senate 
between the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and the two distinguished 
Senators from Nebraska, in which other 
Senators have participated from time to 
time, particularly the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

I think I understand the situation, and 
I believe that the public generally and 
the industries affected will understand 
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the situation better by the inclusion of 
these excerpts of the committee report. 

I think that a good many States, like 
my own State, are reluctant to have their 
own inspection services interfered with. 
We have an antemortem inspection and 
a postmortem inspection that are man- 
datory. We have processing inspection 
that is mandatory. I understand we are 
also willing to see that any insufficiency 
in State inspection be repaired and per- 
fected so that the public will be better 
assured of getting wholesome products. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he does not think that Gov- 
ernors need to be feared, because I do 
not think they will ask for federaliza- 
tion of their services unless intolerable 
enforcement prevails in their States. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Unless they are run- 
ning for a second term. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Fortunately, up until 
now, the governors of my State eannot 
run for a second term. I think they would 
not be persuaded to do such a foolish act. 
They might be planning to run for 
higher office and it might militate 
against them to take that action. 

I thank the Senator for his answers 
and I thank Senators who participated 
in the colloquy. I think they have made 
this bill reasonably clear for the RECORD. 
As far as I am concerned, not having 
had any protest at all to the committee 
bill, although there were some protests 
to the earlier bill, the Senator from Flor- 
ida would expect to support the bill of 
the Senator from New Mexico, as 
amended. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to congratulate the distinguished 
manager of the bill and to tell him that 
when this bill came to consideration by 
the Senate, I communicated with Dr. 
Cannon, who is the director of health in 
the State of Rhode Island, to determine 
the situation in Rhode Island. 

As a predicate to asking a question 
of my colleague who is managing the bill, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the letter which I received 
from Dr. Joseph E. Cannon, director of 
health, to the State of Rhode Island, 
dated November 17, 1967, together with 
the statement of Dr. T. J. Grennan, 
which is referred to therein. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND AND PROVI- 
DENCE PLANTATIONS, DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, 
Providence, November 17, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator PASTORE: The Rhode Island 
meat inspection program is based upon a 
Rhode Island statute requiring compulsory 
inspection of all meat, meat products, and 
5 animals intended to be used or sold for 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Manual of Meat Inspection Proce- 
dures”; and the United States Department 
of Agriculture “Regulations Governing the 
Meat Inspection” are used in determining 
compliance under the current program. 

Chapter 80, Public Laws, 1962, Rhode Is- 
land, provided for the transfer of the Divi- 
sion of Animal Industry from the former 
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Department of Agriculture and Conservation 
to the Department of Health. In 1963, a re- 
organization of the Rhode Island Department 
of Health was effected. A result of this re- 
organization was the creation of the Division 
of Animal and Dairy Industry. One of the 
activities assigned to this division is the en- 
forcement of the “Rhode Island Slaughter 
Act”, and the assignment to serve as con- 
sultants to the Rhode Island Division of Food 
and Drug Control in all matters pertaining 
to the preparation and processing of foods of 
animal origin. 

Since July, 1963, meat inspection activi- 
ties in Rhode Island have been under the 
direct supervision of a full-time Public 
Health Veterinarian. The incumbent, for- 
merly employed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Meat Inspection Division 
has been certified by the Rhode Island Divi- 
sion of Personnel as a result of open com- 
petitive examination. 

Thus, the program in force in this state 
parallels that of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the use of the same 
manual and regulations; in the use of full- 
time personnel to provide ante- and post- 
mortem inspection; and in providing quali- 
fied, professional supervision, 

I do not intend to detract in any way from 
the excellence and dedication of the federal 
meat inspection service. The reputation of 
this organization is well-deserved. Many 
statements, however, made during the cur- 
rent Washington hearings have created a 
widespread doubt concerning the disposition 
of so-called 4-D animals (dead, dying, dis- 
eased, disabled). I want to assure you that no 
such animal has been presented to any Rhode 
Island slaughter house in recent years; nor 
have such animals been purchased by a 
Rhode Island buyer at neighboring livestock 
auction sales. 

I am enclosing a copy of a statement pre- 
sented by Dr. Thomas J. Grennan of our 
department to the United States Department 
of Agriculture Budget Review Committee on 
April 26, 1960 relative to appropriation re- 
quests for the Meat Inspection Division, I 
would direct your particular attention to 
paragraph four and to the last paragraph on 
page 2 of his statement. It was not intended 
to have carte blanche approval granted to 
any state service. The intention was to pro- 
vide for acceptance by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of an over-all state 
program; to establish qualifications for state 
employed plant inspectors and to certify 
them. It is my understanding that this 1960 
proposal is very similar to the contents of the 
present bill by Senator Joseph M. Montoya. 
At this time, however, I would extend the 
original suggestion to provide for federal in- 
spection in any state whose service was not 
approved by a given date, and the expense of 
such service to be paid for by the state. 

Miss Betty Furness, in support of the bill 
by Senator Walter F. Mondale, stated that 
the consumer should not have to wait for 
two years or three years for protection, Such 
statements imply that federal supervision is 
available immediately. This may or may not 
be true. The United States Department of 
Agriculture is presently attempting to recruit 
veterinarians for the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion which must be assumed to meet present 
demands. Employees in our Division of Ani- 
mal and Dairy Industry have recently been 
contacted by mail. Advertisements appear in 
such non-professional publications as The 
National Provisioner,” To imply that federal 
meat inspection can be provided overnight 
may not be in the public interest, 

Much of the evidence presented during the 
current hearings was based upon investiga- 
tions made in 1962. Since that time, many 
states have made a definite and conscientious 
effort to establish or to improve acceptable 
meat inspection services. Rhode Island can 
certainly be included in this latter category. 
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The present program offers a professional 
service to the extent of available personnel 
and financial support. 

There is no doubt that those states with 
similar programs, aided by legislation provid- 
ing for a federal-state cooperative program 
and supported by federal funds, would pro- 
vide a service equal to that of the Meat In- 
spection Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH E. CANNON, M.D., M. H. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. T. J. GRENNAN ON THE 
Meat INSPECTION DIVISION 


The importance of, and the necessity for, 
the Federal Meat Inspection program is well 
known; and it is imperative that this pro- 
gram be in a position to keep pace with the 
needs of the industry which it serves, and of 
the public. The size of this division, and the 
services provided, are directly determined by 
the needs of the industry. 

While the Federal Meat Inspection pro- 
gram is basically designed for the protection 
of the consumer health, it also serves as an 
adjunct to livestock disease control. It serves 
as an index of livestock health, and many 
times can call to the attention of livestock 
health personnel, conditions that otherwise 
might have gone undetected. 

In addition to the above, it is a most im- 
portant link, through the provisions of the 
original Meat Inspection Act, in the chain of 
livestock marketing, 

The change in public buying habits has 
been markedly demonstrated in the mar- 
keting of meats and allied products, The 
small business merchant, who heretofore was 
able to provide an outlet for non-inspected 
products, is regularly being replaced by the 
large chain operator. This change in mer- 
chandising is directly affecting the needs of 
Federal meat inspection services, as inspected 
meats are increasing in demand. 

The processed meat inspection program is 
daily assuming more and more attention. Its 
importance in the over-all inspection picture 
has been highlighted through the problems 
brought about by chemical additives to foods, 
as well as residues of chemicals ingested by 
livestock, 

In common with all other service and busi- 
ness operations, operating costs have contin- 
ued to rise. Increases in administrative costs 
should not deter the expansion of such an 
important service, 

At the present time, inspection services are 
being granted to new plants at a higher rate 
than services are being withdrawn. The list 
of applicants requesting plant services con- 
tinues to grow, In 1960, there are 3,274 people 
employed in 1,380 plants located in 571 cities 
and towns. By using current figures for 
grants, and applications, as well as estimated 
withdrawals, it can be assumed that in 1962 
there should be a requirement for 3,366 per- 
sons in 1,474 plants located in 624 cities and 
towns. 

The Meat Inspection Division is presently 
faced with the added responsibility of the 
provisions of the Humane Slaughter Act, and 
with the necessity of continuous residue in- 
vestigations. 

In order to meet the present requirements 
of industry, there is a need of 5½ men per 
month as a constant increase in personnel. 
This increase is in keeping with the normal 
growth and the requests of industry, 

This committee requests that the possibil- 
ity of acceptance of selected State meat in- 
spection services be explored. Meat appears to 
be the only agricultural commodity restricted 
to Federal inspection to qualify for interstate 
and foreign commerce. It is not recommended 
that this be attempted on a state-wide basis, 
but rather that it be by selected approval. 

In conclusion, the added responsibility of 
enforcing the Humane Slaughter Act; the 
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addition of a minimum of 5% men per 
month, will, no doubt, result In a demand 
for increased funds, This committee urges 
that these adequate funds be provided. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New Mexico recall any tes- 
timony in his hearings contrary to the 
presentation made in the letter written 
by Dr. Cannon? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I think the statement 
that Dr. Cannon made coincides with 
what we have discovered in the hearings. 
Rhode Island is one of the States which 
have good mandatory inspection laws. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that un- 
der the program Rhode Island will still 
conduct its own inspections for 2 years, 
with a grace period of 1 year within the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and that the Federal Government 
will make certain provisions in money 
grants in order to bring about a more 
cooperative effort. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am willing to go 
further in my answer. The State of 
Rhode Island, so long as it continues to 
enforce its mandatory provisions with 
respect to intrastate plants, may con- 
tinue permanently to do so. That is pro- 
vided in my bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. But will Rhode Island 
be a beneficiary of the largesse which is 
being peddled out to the other 49 States? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Each State will be entitled to finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the 
Federal Government for aid in the in- 
spection of meat. 

Mr. PASTORE. My last question is: In 
Rhode Island, there are many independ- 
ent butchers. They cut their own meat, 
all done within federally inspected meat 
conditions as a rule, but then they make 
sausages on their own. They buy the 
pork, add the condiments, and make the 
sausage. Would the small butcher shop 
come under the purview of this law? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I refer the Senator to 
page 36, subsection 2 of the bill which 
reads as follows: 

The provisions of this Act requiring in- 
spection of the slaughter of animals and the 
preparation of carcasses, parts thereof, meat 
and meat food products shall not apply to 
operations of types traditionally and usually 
conducted at retail stores and restaurants, 
when conducted at any retail store or restau- 
rant or similar retail-type establishment for 
sale in normal retail quantities or service of 
such articles to consumers at such establish- 
ments if such establishments are subject to 
such inspection provisions only under this 
paragraph (c). 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. I 
commend him for the excellent job he 
has done on behalf of the citizens of 
the country, particularly the consumers, 
and for the excellent job being done on 
the floor of the Senate today to protect 
the health of our people. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I yieid the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the original Montoya bill and 
as a supporter of the bill introduced 
somewhat later by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], I should like 
to congratulate both Senators on their 
wisdom in coming to an agreement on 
the amendments which have resulted in 
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jpe to the Senate the present bill, 
. 2147. 

In my judgment, this Federal meat in- 
spection bill, as revised and strength- 
ened, will give to the housewives who 
shop for meat at the local supermarket, 
the millions of children who buy school 
lunches, and anyone who has ever 
ordered a meat dish in a restaurant, the 
assurance that their Government has 
done all it can to guarantee the purity 
and wholesomeness of the meat they eat. 

This is a matter of particular concern 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
because of the inadequacy of our State 
inspection program. Unfortunately our 
Governor has not requested, and our 
legislature has not appropriated suf- 
ficient funds to support an adequate 
State inspection program. On the whole, 
our meat inspection law has not been 
adequately enforced. Our meat inspec- 
— procedures have been haphazard at 

t. 

Of the 1,263 meat processing or 
Slaughtering plants in Pennsylvania, 
more than 1,000 receive no inspection 
other than for purposes of licensing. The 
result is that fully 25 percent of the fresh 
meat and 50 percent of the processed 
meat in the State of Pennsylvania comes 
from plants which are not inspected. 
Conditions in some of these plants, if they 
were known to the consumers of the 
meat they process, would be shocking 
news indeed. 

With the passage of the bill now being 
considered, we shall set in motion new 
Federal procedures which will put an 
end, once and for all, to these distressing 
conditions. Although the States will be 
given 2 years to establish an adequate 
State inspection system, the consumers 
will not be left unprotected during that 
period. The bill, as amended, specifically 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to take immediate action against any 
intrastate plant which endangers public 
health, by placing such a plant under 
Federal jurisdiction and inspection if the 
State, after notice, fails to eliminate such 
health hazards. I join in the judgment 
of President Johnson’s consumer affairs 
adviser, Miss Betty Furness, that the bill, 
as amended, is a “strong, realistic, and 
practical bill that will assure the Nation’s 
housewives that the meat they serve their 
families will be pure.” 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield- 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his courage and leadership on 
this issue. The conditions which he cites 
in Pennsylvania can be found in most 
States of the Union. As the Senator from 
Pennsylvania knows, a survey was made 
of intrastate plants in the so-called 
Clarkson report of 1962, and another 
survey was made in 1967. They showed 
that intrastate plants are being inspected 
in varying degrees depending on the 
State. 

Eight States have no inspection sys- 
tem whatsoever. Others are in virtually 
the same situation. But the Department 
concluded that although many States, 
by the terms of their legislation, have 
adequate laws, in no State is the admin- 
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istration of the program up to Federal 
standards. In all States, specific examples 
of practices of all kinds were found that 
would never be permitted in federally in- 
spected plants. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for that information. I should 
like to ask him, as a comanager of the 
bill, a question. On page 4 of the com- 
mittee report, I note a series of com- 
mittee amendments which, as I read the 
more important ones, would— 

(1) provide for extension of Federal in- 
spection to intrastate operations in any State 
upon request of the Governor, or upon a find- 
ing that the State has not within 2 or 3 
years after enactment of the bill developed 
an inspection system at least equal to the 
Federal system; 

(2) provide for extension of Federal inspec- 
tion to particular intrastate plants found to 
be distributing adulterated products dan- 
gerous to the public health; 

(3) preserve the Secretary’s existing au- 
thority to exempt retail butchers and retail 
dealers in appropriate cases; 

(4) strike out the provision giving the Sec- 
retary authority to make additional exemp- 
tions in the District of Columbia and un- 
organized territories. 


Do not those committee amendments 
substantially strengthen the bill which 
the House passed, known, I believe, as 
the Purcell bill? 

Mr. MONDALE. I do not think there is 
any question about it. The House-passed 
bill, known as the Purcell bill, contains 
many fine features. But there was one 
omission, in my opinion, that had to be 
corrected; namely, what could be re- 
quired of a State which, despite the fact 
that, under the House bill, financial as- 
sistance was offered, nevertheless refused 
to establish a system which was adequate 
to protect the public from unwholesome 
meat, from the use of cheap fillers, from 
misleading labeling, and from color ad- 
ditives that concealed the true nature 
of the meat of the sausage? The answer 
was “nothing.” We found not only that 
the States faced an economic problem, 
but that the entire mechanical function 
of intrastate regulation that had de- 
veloped over the years had created tre- 
mendous economic problems for States 
within the Federal system, because of 
the powerful economic forces at work in 
all States. For that reason, we needed 
not only a carrot, but a stick, and that is 
supplied in the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and the Senator 
from New Mexico upon agreeing to in- 
sert these provisions in the bill. I hope 
very much that when the bills go to con- 
ference, as I assume they will, the Sen- 
ate conferees will insist on these more 
rigorous standards. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
been on the floor now for over 2 hours in 
an attempt to be recognized by the vari- 
ous occupants of the chair, and have been 
unsuccessful up to now. Some 1 hour and 
15 minutes ago 1 assured the leadership 
that I would do all in my power to try to 
get to a vote on this question by 3:30 
p.m. It is now 3:32, and while I have no 
intention of talking at any great length, 
neither do I intend to quit until I have 
acquired all the information I wanted to 
elicit for the Senate. 

First of all, I want to say that I con- 
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cur—wholeheartedly in the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska]. It had been my intention 
to ask some questions along the same 
lines that he has propounded. However, 
I think some of the questions he has 
asked might stand further exploration. 

As a preliminary remark, let me say 
that no one here holds any brief for any- 
body who produces meats that are of an 
inferior quality or which are not wholly 
fit for human consumption. However, 
many things can happen with Federal 
legislation. The distinguished manager 
of the bill mentioned a while ago, in read- 
ing from a Library of Congress report, 
that a great number of people were poi- 
soned from bread which had become in- 
fected by insecticides. I do not know 
whether that is the recent case I read or 
not, which resulted in some 76 deaths, 
and which was a very tragic affair, since 
most of victims were children. The situa- 
tion, as the Senate may know, involved 
a trucker, who was transporting bread, 
also put some insecticides of a very poi- 
sonous nature in the truck bed with the 
bread. The insecticide sacks became 
broken, and in being transported, blew 
around an infected the bread. A great 
number of people lost their lives unnec- 
essarily. The truckdriver later made the 
statement that he did not know it was 
poison. 

So the only point that can be made out 
of this very sad affair is that even if 
there had been an inspector at every 
stage of the processing of the bread, 
even up to the time it left the bakery 
for delivery, it would not have avoided 
this tragic mistake. If the reference in 
the Library of Congress note refers to 
this same incident—it really has nothing 
to do with the subject we are discussing 
today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Was that the incident 
that happened in Bogotá, Colombia, 
which was reported in the press in the 
past few days? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is my recollection 
that it was not in the report, but was 
simply a statement of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well. 

None of us is going to bring home 
putrid or impure meat or food for our 
families or ourselves, but incidents like 
the one in Bogotá can occur in a very 
peculiar way, and at least one of those 
incidents should be documented on the 
Senate floor. 

We have a very enterprising farmer in 
the San Luis Valley in Colorado, who, 
over the years, has developed a brand- 
new type of spinach. Because of out- 
standing climatic conditions, and be- 
cause of the strain which had been de- 
veloped, this spinach brought a premium 
price wherever it was shipped. It hap- 
pened that most of the spinach went to 
an eastern market. 

Some 4 years ago, the Pure Food and 
Drug unit of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare received an 
anonymous phone call from someone in 
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the east. On the basis of that telephone 
call alone, and acting under what we 
ordinarily call the pure food and drug 
law, the former Administrator tied up 
several carloads of spinach in the east. 
The farmer immediately lost that spin- 
ach. Worse than that, however, word got 
around the wholesale trade that this man 
might be shipping spinach which con- 
tained a very highly toxic form of drug 
used for the suppression of various bugs. 
After I had run it down it turned 
out that this company had sold 
this particular drug to only two people 
in the United States. Both of them were 
over 1,000 miles away, from Colorado. 

The Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion sequestered several carloads of this 
spinach. But then the word got around 
among the wholesale trade that this 
man’s spinach was afflicted with this very 
highly toxic drug—when it was not—and 
his sales for that year were ruined. As a 
matter of fact, it took the farmer 3 or 4 
years to rebuild his business. The actual 
loss to that one farmer was $400,000. In 
order to get any relief for him, it was 
even necessary to get a special bill en- 
acted by Congress permitting him to sue 
the United States in the courts, His suit 
against the United States was developed 
because of a telephone call to the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration from a 
competitor, causing him a loss of 
$400,000. He does not know to this day 
whether he will be able to recover from 
the United States. 

There can be no doubt about two 
things. The first is that the action was 
instituted as a result of a call from a 
competitor, or an agent of the competi- 
tor. Second, after examination or reex- 
amination of the spinach which had 
been sequestered, the officials could not 
find one single trace of that particular 
drug in any of the spinach which they 
had sequestered. 

So the concern of some of us for small 
businesses and how they may be affected 
by legislation such as this is a legitimate 
one. 

I want to say, first of all, with respect 
to the merits of this legislation, that 
I am very appreciative to the manager 
of the bill for his help and assistance. 

I understand also that there is a fever 
for adjournment in the air, and these 
bills have to be moved as rapidly as they 
can. I do not intend to imply anything 
except extreme good faith and coopera- 
tion on the part of the manager of the 
bill, who is the only member of that com- 
mittee with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 

I should like to address a question to 
him, if he will turn to page 44 of the bill, 
pne section 407, which begins as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. 407. For the efficient administration 
and enforcement of this Act, the provisions 
(including penalties) of sections 6, 8, 9, and 
10 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 
Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 26, 1914— 


And the language which follows. 

I do not know whether the Senator is 
aware of what the inclusion under the 
Federal Trade Commission provisions 
has done to this bill or not; but I refer 
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him to title 15 of the United States Code. 

I shall read from section 48 of that act, 

on page 2626. Here is what article 48 

says: 

§ 48. Information and assistance from de- 
partments. 

The several departments and bureaus of 
the Government when directed by the Presi- 
dent shall furnish the commission, upon its 
request, all records, papers, and information 
in their possession relating to any corpora- 
tion subject to any of the provisions of sec- 
tions 41-46 and 47-58 of this title, and shall 
detail from time to time such officials and 
employees to the commission as he may 
direct. 


It seems to me that what we have 
done here, by incorporating the provi- 
sions of article 48 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act into this act, is to give 
the Department of Agriculture the right 
to call upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Internal Revenue Service, or even, 
perhaps, other departments of Govern- 
ment for assistance with regard to the 
enforcement of this act. These agencies 
will, by the terms of the bill which incor- 
porate these provisions, be required to 
furnish the Department of Agriculture 
whatever information is requested. Was 
the Senator aware of the implications of 
that provision? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, I was not aware 
of the implications of which the Senator 
speaks. As of the moment, I stand on 
the explanation given on page 18 of the 
committee report with respect to sec- 
tion 407, which reads as follows: 

Section 407 incorporates, by reference, pro- 
visions (including penalties) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, authorizing 
requirement of reports, authorizing adminis- 
trative subpenas, and conferring other in- 
vestigative and hearing powers. 


I am not aware that the quoted provi- 
sion, by virtue of incorporation, would 
extend the powers of the Secretary of 
Agriculture beyond this concept. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The measure under 
consideration very definitely includes 
this part of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, under which other departments 
of the Government are required to fur- 
nish information to the Trade Commis- 
sion. As a matter of fact, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations, of which I am the ranking 
minority member, and I discovered in 
our examination of the Federal Trade 
Commission 2 or 3 years ago that they 
not only had access to all of our income 
tax records, but they were actually keep- 
ing a staff of from 30 to 35 people in the 
Internal Revenue Service for the purpose 
of perusing the income tax returns of 
various individuals and corporations 
throughout the country, the secrecy of 
which we had always thought was sacred. 

I think we succeeded in stopping that 
practice, unless they have renewed it 
since we have relaxed our vigilance this 
year. 

So it can readily be seen how long the 
fingers of the Department of Agriculture 
grow by virtue of this seemingly innoc- 
uous inclusion, even though it is ex- 
plained by the paragraph concerning 
section 407 on page 18 of the committee 
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report. It illustrates how far we bring 
the Federal bureaucracy into this 
measure. 

I must say that when I consider the 
penal provisions found in the latter part 
of the bill, as in section 406, which pro- 
vides for an imprisonment of not more 
than 1 year or a fine of 81,000 — 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I finish with this 
point? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In case it involves an 
intent to defraud, or distribution of an 
article that is adulterated—imprison- 
ment of not more than 3 years, or a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or both—I can 
see very little justification for including 
criminal provisions of other statutes in 
the pending bill also. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I say to my good 
friend from Colorado that it is not un- 
common to make reference to that pro- 
vision in other legislation. We already 
have, with respect to packers, under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, a similar 
reference to the provision to which the 
Senator refers. I call the attention of the 
Senator to the cross-reference appearing 
under the specific provision which he 
has quoted and which we have been dis- 
cussing, which reads as follows: 

Jurisdiction, powers and duties of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in enforcing the provi- 
sions of the Packers and Stockyards Act, ap- 
Plication of this section to, see section 222 
of Title 7, Agriculture. 


I have that particular section here; 
namely, title 7, section 222. For the REC- 
ORD, it reads as follows: 

§ 222. Federal Trade Commission powers 
adopted for enforcement of chapter. 

For the efficient execution of the provisions 
of this chapter, and in order to provide in- 
formation for the use of Congress, the pro- 
visions (including penalties) of sections 46 
and 48-50 of Title 15, are made applicable 
to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
Secretary in enforcing the provisions of this 
chapter and to any person subject to the 
provisions of this chapter, whether or not a 
corporation. The Secretary, in person or by 
such agents as he may designate, may prose- 
cute any inquiry necessary to his duties under 
this chapter in any part of the United States. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I hope 
that I can at least get the assurance of 
the manager of the bill that it was not 
the intent that the Department of Agri- 
culture under the color of this author- 
ity—and it is not merely under the color 
of authority, but it is an actual grant of 
authority in the bill to which I have just 
referred—would be given the right to go 
fishing all over the Government for 
every kind of information they can get 
about a particular plant, except as it 
relates to the primary purpose of the act, 
which is to see that only pure and whole- 
some meat products get into the hands 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. MONTOYA. If my good friend, the 
Senator from Colorado, will yield a little 
further, I do not think that situation will 
ever occur because under the present 
system of Federal inspection, the Federal 
inspection personnel have been taxed to 
the gills, and they will not be able to have 
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any excursion into these particular areas 
about which the Senator has any appre- 
hension, 

They certainly must have power to go 
into an investigation of unwholesome 
food. The usual case comes about be- 
cause the Federal Government actually 
knows where the unwholesome food is 
being produced. These Federal inspec- 
tors have a way of finding out in what 
plants these practices can and do occur. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. However, 
the distinguished Senator has based it 
upon the idea that the inspectors are 
busy, and they are. I happen to know a 
little about this personally. However, 
that does not mean that everybody in 
the Department of Agriculture is busy. 
And anybody else, even outside of the 
inspection bureau, could get a bee in his 
bonnet and decide he would rather like 
to zero in on some person and utilize this 
measure. 

I want the record to be clear that the 
powers that are being written into the 
pending bill, by giving expressly to the 
Department of Agriculture the powers 
contained in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, are restricted to the primary 
function of the bill which is to see that 
only pure and unadulterated meat prod- 
ucts get into the hands of our public. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That would certainly 
be my intention and certainly the in- 
tention of the committee. We would cer- 
tainly expect the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to exercise reasonable prudence in 
availing himself of this power because 
the premise upon which this power is 
granted to him is for the efficient admin- 
istration and enforcement of this act. 
That is the premise upon which this pow- 
er is given to him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator for 
his statements. I am sure they will be 
valuable in the interpretation of this 
matter. 

I should like to return now to one of 
the first questions asked by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska relative 
to section 202. This relates to the keep- 
ing of records. 

It reads: 

Such records as will fully and correctly 
disclose all transactions involved in their 
businesses; and all persons, firms, and corpo- 
rations subject to such requirements shall, 
at all reasonable times, upon notice by a 
duly authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary, afford such representative access to 
their places of business and opportunity to 
examine the facilities, inventory, and records 
thereof... 


I think we ought to clear up the legis- 
lative record. What bothers me about this 
is the meaning of “keep such records.” 

Does that language mean, for example, 
that essentially a one-man shop, a small 
slaughtering house run by one man with 
perhaps three, five, six, or 10 employees 
under him, having kept books for a num- 
ber of years in a certain way, can have a 
bookkeeping system imposed upon him 
by the Department of Agriculture? As 
long as his books show and disclose fully 
and correctly all transactions involved in 
his business, would the Secretary have 
any power then to compel a change in 
the bookkeeping of that particular busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MONTOYA, I would say to the 
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Senator from Colorado that the objec- 
tive of this provision is to authorize the 
Secretary to promulgate such regulations 
with respect to the keeping of records as 
will subserve the objective of the bill. 

I will give the Senator one example 
which comes to my mind. It was cer- 
tainly discussed in the hearings. If one 
of the individuals coming within the pro- 
visions of the act should buy a deceased 
animal, he must have a record. The Sec- 
retary will certainly require him to have 
a record of when he bought this par- 
ticular animal and what disposition he 
has made of it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree that all of that 
is proper. 

Mr. MONTOYA. This would follow a 
pattern which the Secretary has outlined 
in actual practice with respect to the 
Federal inspection system. He has pro- 
mulgated relations requiring this kind of 
recordkeeping under the Federal inspec- 
tion system. And I certainly would not 
expect him to go beyond the present ex- 
ercise of authority unless it would sub- 
serve, and only subserve, the objectives 
of the act—wholesome food and deter- 
ring the movement of unwholesome food 
into the consumer market. 

Mr. ALLOTT, The language I have re- 
ferred to appears on pages 27 and 28 of 
the bill. The question that I have asked 
concerns the meaning of “keep such 
records.” 

While I agree and would be the first 
to agree that if a man through inadver- 
tence were to bring a deceased animal 
into his yard for slaughter and some dis- 
position were made of the animal, his 
records should show what that disposi- 
tion was. 

If a man kills 20 or 100 head of beef 
in a month, his records should show 
where the beef came from, when the beef 
arrived, what was paid for the beef, and 
where it was sold. 

What I am concerned about, however, 
is when the Senator says that they shall 
keep such records as will fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved 
in their business, does that language con- 
fer upon the Secretary the right to im- 
pose upon a particular person engaged 
in the slaughtering of meat animals a 
particular type of bookkeeping if this 
persons records already fully disclose all 
of the things of which the Senator has 
spoken. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I do not think the 
Secretary would impose a special book- 
keeping system which would force an 
individual to divert his operation from 
the usual practice that he has been ad- 
hering to. 

With respect to the fear that the 
Senator from Colorado might have as to 
whether this authority may be abused, 
I would like to call his attention to sec- 
tion 401 of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act from which this provision was taken, 
cited in 7 United States Code, section 
221, and it reads as follows, insofar as 
the pertinent provision of that section 
concerns us today: 

Sec. 401. Every packer or any live poultry 
dealer or handler, stockyard owner, market 
agency, and dealer shall keep such accounts, 
records, and memoranda as fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in 
his business, including the true ownership 
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of such business by stockholding or other- 
wise. 


So that he has that authority already, 
and he has been exercising it. I do not 
know of any abuse of authority to which 
he has resorted. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not concerned 
about the information. I am concerned 
about the imposition of a uniform sys- 
tem of accounts or bookkeeping upon 
these people. As I understand the Sena- 
tor, he has said there is no such inten- 
tion, so long as the books accurately re- 
flect the complete transactions of the 
business, including diseased animals, 
what was done with them, what is done 
with the good animals, and where they 
were sold. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA, I believe there are 
certain other aspects of the operation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There are other aspects, 


also. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Which would be 
within the purview of this authority. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But this is the main 
point: There is no intention in this bill 
to impose or to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture an opportunity to impose 
upon individuals a uniform system of 
accounting or keeping books? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, not so far as I 
can see. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I believe the Senator 
perhaps answered this question very well 
on page 108 of the hearings, when he 
said: 

Senator Montoya. I am assuming that the 
Secretary will only require the inspection 
of such records as may be germane to his 
main objective; namely, seeing that sanitary 
conditions and all other conditions under the 
law are adhered to by the licensee. And I 
would have no objection to establishing that 
and contributing the interpretation of the 
particular provisions to that objective and 
establishing it as legislative history. 


So that I believe the Senator’s remark 
in the record is as clear upon this matter 
as anything can be—namely, in seeing 
that sanitary conditions and all other 
conditions under the law are adhered to 
by the licensee. The Senator sees no rea- 
son to change his language in the hear- 
ing, does he? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, I do not. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Another matter to which 
I wish to refer concerns the last para- 
graph on page 3 of the report down to 
the paragraph entitled “Committee 
Amendments” on page 4. This is an item 
that has concerned most people in this 
area, particularly the people with whom 
I have spoken. I have had time to com- 
municate with only three of them. They 
all happen to be in the Arkansas Valley; 
they have all been east of Pueblo, in 
Colorado; they have all been in business 
many years. I have done business with 
one of them for at least 37 years. I have 
never heard of anybody being poisoned 
by a meat product from that plant nor 
from any of the others. 

But one of the matters that concerns 
these people is that they are afraid that 
this bill would require physical standards 
which would cause them to reconstruct 
plants and all of their equipment in con- 
formity with some formula or concept 
that was developed in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The manager of the bill and the Sen- 
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ator from Nebraska covered this matter 
pretty well, but I believe that the point 
that is basic with respect to this matter 
is contained in the portion of the report 
which reads: 

However, the facts are that the eligibility 
of an establishment for Federal inspection 
is based upon a combined evaluation of the 
operating procedures used by the establish- 
ment and the building construction and 
physical facilities rather than upon a sepa- 
rate evaluation of these factors. Thus, if 
the operating procedures are patterned so 
as to insure the sanitary handling of product 
within the establishment and result in 
wholesome food, the establishment could be 
declared eligible for Federal inspection. 


This language was part of the report 
that the distinguished Senator was kind 
enough to call to my attention last 
Wednesday when we first learned this 
bill was coming to the floor. As I read it 
the key words are “combined evaluation” 
and the test is whether all of the physi- 
cal facilities and the operation, the com- 
bined evaluation of operating procedures, 
produces wholesome food which can be 
placed in the hands of retailers and in 
the hands of the consuming public. So 
that while a given plant might not con- 
form to even the man’s idea of what he 
would like to have in his own plant, let 
alone the Department of Agriculture, if 
his entire handling of the food, from 
the time of the slaughter to the time it 
is put in a truck and delivered to a 
grocer counter or meat counter, is such 
that it produces a wholesome and pure 
food, this is the criteria that would gov- 
ern the combined evaluation, rather than 
the absence of a single feature or the 
lack of a single feature in the particular 
plant. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is my under- 
standing—plus the information which I 
submitted in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska—namely, that the 
Department has not, as a matter of 
practice, exacted strict adherence to 
architectural requirements and does not 
intend to do so. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have one final ques- 
tion, and it arises from page 3 of the 
bill, subsection ch): 

(h) The term “commerce” means com- 
merce between any State, any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place out- 
side thereof; or within any Territory not 
organized with a legislative body, or the 
District of Columbia. 


At a later place, on page 13 of the bill, 
appears this language: 

It is hereby found that all articles and 
animals which are regulated under this Act 
are either in interstate or foreign commerce 
or substantially affect such commerce, and 
that regulation by the Secretary and co- 
operation by the States and other jurisdic- 
tions as contemplated by this Act are appro- 
priate to prevent and eliminate burdens upon 
such commerce, to effectively regulate such 
commerce, and to protect the health and 
welfare of consumers. 


The words “substantially affect such 
commerce,” with the exception of the 
exemption in the bill which exempts cus- 
tom slaughterhouses—and there is such 
an exemption—is there not? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; there is. 

Mr. ALLOTT. With that exception, the 
purview of these two together, as I in- 
terpret it, is to throw every small slaugh- 
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ter plant under the purview of this bill, 
whether or not it actually sells in inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Well, I would not say 
it so literally. I would say “as contem- 
plated by the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Well, there is a limita- 
tion, and I cannot find it. 

Mr. MONTOYA. On page 13, as con- 
templated by the provisions of this act— 
namely, that the act assumes jurisdic- 
tion of intrastate shipments only under 
special circumstances—that is, under the 
triggering provisions by which the Fed- 
eral Government can step in and take 
over a plant which is strictly engaged in 
processing or sales in intrastate com- 
merce, but is violating the standards of 
wholesomeness and what is expected for 
the protection of the consumer if the 
State fails to act after the Secretary of 
Agriculture calls it to the attention of 
the State authorities. 

That is the area which is contemplated 
by the embracing provision of this 
section. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the State 
of Colorado, as the Senator knows, has 
an inspection act. I believe I can quote 
the Senator. He said that the State of 
Colorado had standards equal at least 
to the Federal Government in this 
respect. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Unless they have 
done it lately, the State of Colorado is 
one of those States which has no manda- 
tory inspection. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Colorado only has vol- 
untary inspection, and not mandatory 
inspection provisions. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is right, it does 
not come within those 29 States that 
have mandatory inspection. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That do have manda- 
tory inspection? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is right. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the picture is 
clear. I conclude by saying to the Sen- 
ator that I appreciate his clearing up 
various points for me. However, more 
than that, I wish to compliment the 
Senator for devoting his effort, great 
energy, and ability to this bill, which is 
much preferable to some of those which 
have preceded it and which I think is 
more realistic in terms of what our 
country actually needs and how food 
products are made and distributed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
for his valuable contribution and his 
kind words. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from New Mexico a 
question about the provision found on 
page 20 of the bill which reads: 

Sec. 20. (a) No carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat or meat food products of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines 
which are capable of use as human food, 
shall be imported into the United States if 
such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
and unless they comply with all the in- 
spection, building construction standards, 
and all other provisions of this Act and reg- 
ulations issued thereunder applicable to such 
— in commerce within the United 


I take it from the language I have just 
quoted that our intention is that the 
consuming public in the United States 
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receive equal protection with respect to 
both imported and domestically pro- 
duced meat and meat products. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We are placing a provision in here 
which would enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to impose equal rigidity, so to 
speak, upon the producer of meat that is 
imported for the consumers here in the 
United States. 

The way in which this would work 
would be that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would not license for importation 
purposes or export to this country any 
plant which does not pass the test that 
would satisfy the maximum Federal 
standards. 

In addition to licensing such plant for 
the purposes of exporting into this coun- 
try, there is the additional requirement 
practiced on the part of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that he would take possession 
of these meat products the minute that 
he had the port of destination in the 
United States and there conduct another 
inspection to see that the meat was 
wholesome, and that it satisfied all re- 
quirements set out in the Federal inspec- 
tion manuals and inspection laws. 

Mr. MILLER. We have a twofold ob- 
jective by this provision: To assure the 
consumers in the United States of equal 
protection as far as wholesomeness, 
quality, sanitation, and all other desir- 
able features covered by the bill are con- 
cerned, with respect to not only domes- 
tically produced, but also foreign im- 
ported meat and meat products. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is 
correct. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa, 
who worked very assiduously with us on 
most of these amendments and whose 
advice was most valuable, that hereto- 
fore the only regulation authority with 
respect to imports existed in a very fine 
and limited provision in the Tariff Act. 
That is the genesis of the regulation for 
imported meat that existed. 

Now we have brought it under the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act with com- 
plete, comprehensive, and elaborate au- 
thority so that he can deal with this 
question and put imported meat on the 
same par with domestic meat in this 
country. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the back- 
ground material which has been given 
by the Senator. It reemphasizes the in- 
tention behind the language, namely, as 
I have said and the Senator agrees, that 
we furnish to our consumers here equal 
protection, whether it be from domesti- 
cally produced meat and meat products, 
or whether it be from foreign produced 
meat and meat products; and second, it 
would show that we would assure our 
domestic producers that they will not be 
undercut by foreign competition that 
does not meet equal standards. Is that 
correct? 

ar MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER. There is one thing that 
is bothering me and that is in the com- 
mittee report on this point. I refer the 
Senator to page 12, the second para- 
graph from the bottom, where the legis- 
lative intention is somewhat spelled out 
on this point by stating: 
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It is not intended that the imported prod- 
ucts be inspected by U.S. inspectors during 
their preparation in the foreign country but 
it is intended that the Foreign country en- 
force inspection and other requirement with 
respect to the preparation of the products at 
least equal to those applicable to prepara- 
tion of like products at federally inspected 
establishments in the United States. 


The question is: How are we going to 
make sure of our intention that these 
foreign brands live up to this specifica- 
tion and all of these regulations we talk 
about if we cannot put a Federal inspec- 
tor in over there at least on an export 
checking basis? I understand how we can 
check meat and meat products for qual- 
ity when they come into the United 
States, but we cannot inspect plants to 
see that they live up to the standards for 
quality or in the slaughtering process. 

I am wondering if we could not say 
with validity that the intention is that 
there be a means of control, even though 
it might not include a Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture meat inspector per- 
sonally going into a foreign plant; that 
there be evidence that is most satisfac- 
tory to the Department of Agriculture 
that that particular foreign plant is, in- 
deed, living up to the construction speci- 
fications, the slaughtering controls, and 
the sanitary requirements which our 
plants in this country must live up to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I think that the act- 
ing majority leader has a request to pro- 
pound. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding rule XII, the vote on 
final passage of the bill then pending, 
namely, H.R, 12144, with the Senate text 
substituted, occur on tomorrow after- 
noon at 2 o’clock; that all time on 
amendments be limited to 30 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the mover of the amendment and the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya]; and that the agree- 
ment be printed in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as far as this 
Senator knows, no amendments will be 
proposed that are in readiness for sub- 
mission. However, we have the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] propounding 
very important questions on imports. 
The Senator from Wyoming wishes to 
be heard, and perhaps other Senators 
wish to be heard, with requests for yield- 
ing on the part of other Senators. 

I am wondering what assurance there 
will be that there will not be foreclosure 
of discussion of the bill prior to the time 
we are called upon to vote. We are 
really conducting a committee hearing 
on the floor of the Senate, a procedure 
which I deplore greatly, but it is one 
forced upon us. What assurance can the 
acting majority leader give us in that 
regard? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It was the 
intention of the leadership to come in on 
tomorrow at 11 a.m. It was the thought 
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that this would give those who wish to 
discuss the bill approximately 3 hours 
for such discussion. 

If it is felt that this is not sufficient 
time, perhaps we can change the unani- 
mous consent agreement to allow for a 
vote at 3 o’clock? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Well, so often, respect- 
ing last-minute discussion, someone will 
get up on a very important aspect of 
pending legislation and we find ourselves 
cut off at a given hour, and we have to 
act not with deliberation and wisdom but 
because of the clock, and not in pur- 
suance of the commonsense and wisdom 
we might be able to summon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I change my unanimous-consent 
request to read 4 o'clock for final pas- 
sage instead of 2 p.m., with a half-hour 
on each amendment to be equally divided 
between each side. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Why not make it not 
later than 4 o’clock? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me repeat my request: 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule XII, the vote on final 
passage of the House bill, with the Sen- 
ate text substituted, take place not later 
than 4 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, and 
that all time on each amendment, if any 
be offered, be limited to 30 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya]; further, that the 
agreement be printed in its usual form, 
including the consideration of the House 
bill (H.R. 12144). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia sub- 
sequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend the pre- 
vious unanimous-consent agreement on 
the meat inspection bill to include the 
following: that if no amendment is pend- 
ing, the time on the debate on final pas- 
sage be equally divided and controlled 
by the majority and the minority lead- 
ers, or whomever they may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection—— 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
that there is a time limitation on final 
passage? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask how much 
time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ate has agreed to vote on final passage 
no later than 4 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. It has agreed to limit time on all 
amendments to 30 minutes, but it is pos- 
sible that at some point, no amendment 
will be pending, and, consequently, the 
request I am now propounding is to take 
care of that situation, so that the time 
on debate on final passage would be 
divided equally between the majority 
and minority leaders or whomever they 
may wish to designate. 

Mr. MILLER. With the time for debate 
being left open within the framework 
of the previous agreement? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 
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Mr, MILLER, I have no objection. I 
thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The unanimous-consent request, subse- 
quently reduced to writing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, No- 
vember 28, 1967, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2147) to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Meat Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat in- 
spection programs, and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya]: 
Provided, That in the event the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator des- 
ignated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received: 
Provided further, That after the third read- 
ing of S. 2147, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry be discharged from further 
consideration of H.R. 12144 and that the 
Senate proceed to its consideration, at which 
time the language of S. 2147, as amended, be 
offered as a substitute amendment for the 
House-passed language of H.R, 12144. 

Ordered further, That the vote on final pas- 
sage of H.R. 12144 shall take place at not 
later than 4 pm., provided that if at that 
hour any amendment is pending to S. 2147, 
a vote be taken on the amendment before 
proceeding to the consideration and final 
passage of H.R. 12144. 

Ordered further, That when no amend- 
ment is pending debate on the question of 
final passage shall be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority and 
paid leaders or someone designated by 

em. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M, TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, does that mean 
beyond conclusion of the morning hour? 
That would put some of us in a pretty 
big box on a lot of these things. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous ccnsent 
that all committees may be permitted to 
meet tomorrow until the conclusion of 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con, Res. 49) extending congratula- 
tions to the Parliament of Finland on 
the 50th anniversary of Finland’s inde- 
pendence, 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2147) to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Meat Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in refer- 
ring to the question I asked of my col- 
league before I yielded to the acting ma- 
jority leader, what I am getting at is, 
would it not be proper to expect that the 
Department of Agriculture, in imple- 
menting this part of the bill, for exam- 
ple, require that a proposed exporter of 
meat and meat products into the United 
States have on file with the Department 
a document setting forth the construc- 
tion, specifications, quality, sanitary con- 
trol, and operating procedures, so that 
the Secretary could determine whether 
they measured up; this, in turn, to be 
reinforced by a copy of the regulations 
under which the foreign country’s plants 
are inspected, plus some assurance, say, 
from the minister of agriculture of the 
country concerned to the effect that the 
standards are being enforced. Would this 
not be what we would be expecting the 
Department to obtain? 

Mr. MONTOYA, In answer to the in- 
quiry of my good friend from Iowa, let 
me state that that is the practice now 
being adhered to by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The reason we cannot pro- 
vide for carcass by carcass inspection by 
Federal inspectors is that it would be 
most impractical. Right now, there are 
establishments in 38 countries licensed 
to export to this country by the Federal 
authorities here. The way this inspection 
has been supervised by the United States 
is in part through a sort of circuit-rider 
kind of inspection, where we have vet- 
erinary review officers who visit these 
foreign countries and the plants which 
have been properly licensed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

They go through a very rigid inspec- 
tion by our Federal. veterinary officers 
who ascertain that the plant is being 
operated under inspection conditions 
equivalent to the Federal inspection 
standards. In addition to such inspec- 
tion by our officials, the foreign plant 
must be operating under continuous car- 
cass by carcass inspection by inspectors 
of the foreign country. That is one of 
the basic requirements. A periodic re- 
view is made by our veterinary officers. 
There is sample checking, to see that 
there is no plant which says today that 
it is sanitary and tomorrow it practices 
Sarg which bring about unwholesome 
meat. 

It is the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the present inspection 
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methods which are resorted to are ade- 
quate to guarantee wholesome food to 
the American consumer when it is 
brought into this country. 

In addition, I am told by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture people that if the 
bill passes, with the new provisions we 
have inserted in the bill, they will im- 
plement the inspection service a little 
more and improve on it. 

The point I want to make clear is that 
the Department of Agriculture does not 
license every applicant who wants to ex- 
port meat to this country. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is very choosy about li- 
censing establishments. The Department 
must satisfy itself that inspection stand- 
ards equivalent to our Federal standards 
are adhered to in the processing or 
slaughtering of meat destined for ex- 
port to the United States. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, I appreciate that 
response from my colleague. Might I not 
say, not only should the Department of 
Agriculture be satisfied, but I certainly 
believe that Congress and the consuming 
public in this country should also be sat- 
isfied on it, too. 

I am very much interested in the fact 
that it is proposed not only to continue 
but also to expand on the circuit kind of 
inspection of foreign plants to which my 
colleague made reference. 

That clarifies the position I read in 
the committee report where it recited it 
is not intended that imported products 
be inspected by U.S. inspectors during 
their preparation in a foreign country. 
What we do intend, however, is that 
while each and every one of the car- 
casses, for example is not to be inspected, 
we will have some quality and sanita- 
tion control by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s veterinarians, or any other 
kind of qualified officer, make periodic 
visits to these plants, to satisfy them- 
selves that they are well operated and 
constructed properly in accordance with 
the same standards that our own do- 
mestic plants have to meet. 

I understand that is what the Sena- 
tor’s response was. 

It seems to me, in order to satisfy 
Congress and the general consuming 
public, it would be expected that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would also have 
in its files in Washington some assur- 
ance, for example, that the foreign ex- 
porting plant is maintaining its stand- 
ards at least of equal quality and sani- 
tation control to our own Federal Gov- 
ernment standards. We should have as- 
surance from the exporter to that effect, 
plus a copy of the regulations of the 
country concerned and a statement from 
the minister of agriculture of that coun- 
try of some comparable order, that they 
are enforcing those standards. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is my understand- 
ing that information is required by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at the present 
time, that there must not only be an in- 
spection report by our own inspectors but 
there must also be proof of the strin- 
gency of the inspection on the part of the 
law in the exporting country; and there 
must also be some kind of certificate by 
that government that it will certainly en- 
force the provisions of the act, and that 
it is doing so. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Perhaps I do not under- 
stand this correctly, but it indicates to 
me, as a result of this colloquy, that there 
is a double standard here. On the one 
hand we are satisfied that there is a 
compliance with the inspection, building 
construction standards, and all other 
provisions of this act and regulations 
issued thereunder insofar as foreign 
plants are concerned, but we waive car- 
cass-by-carcass inspection for them 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not until I complete my 
sentence, because I may lose sight of my 
question. 

That is one thing with respect to 
foreign plants, that we will have no 
carcass-by-carcass inspection; but here 
in this country we do not believe in the 
certificates given by the processer or 
the State departments within the United 
States certifying that these standards 
are being met. We say, No; we are going 
to have carcass-by-carcass inspection of 
all the plants within the United States. 
We do not believe, when they give a cer- 
tificate in Iowa, Nebraska, or New Mex- 
ico, that they are strictly complying 
with those standards which are provided 
for within a statute or by regulation. We 
are going to have a man standing by, 
stamping every carcass ‘Passed, in- 
spected, and approved’ or ‘Inspected and 
disapproved.’ ” 

The trouble is that much of the import 
volume comes into this country as 
ground, boneless meat. 

I cannot understand this point of dou- 
ble standard. Why do we accord all the 
satisfaction of heart and mind of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to foreign coun- 
tries on the basis of certificate of a cir- 
cuit rider, and yet in this country, when 
we deal with our own people and our 
own companies, why are they so suspect 
that we must have an inspector at the 
elbow of every worker, at every carcass, 
and at every step of the meat processing 
business? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, may I 
interject? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield for a comment 
by either Senator. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Will the Senator yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA, I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
that I gave expression to that kind of re- 
action in the committee hearings. I made 
the same kind of reaction as to why there 
was a preference in enforcement given 
to foreign countries. There is informa- 
tion in the record now which I think ade- 
quately mitigates the fault or guilt or 
concession made by the Department of 
Agriculture to foreign producers. 

We have to bear in mind that presently 
there are 1,800 foreign plants licensed to 
produce meats and meat products for ex- 
port to the United States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In 38 nations. 

Mr. MILLER. How many did the Sena- 
tor say? 

Mr. MONTOYA. 1,800 foreign plants. 
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To adhere to a carcass-by-carcass in- 
spection by U.S. inspectors would entail a 
tremendous expenditure on the part of 
this Government. 

Mr. HRUSKA. More than for 15,000 
plants in the States of this country? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, when the expense 
of travel is considered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Shall we say, let us sac- 
rifice wholesomeness and purity because 
it would cost too much to enforce whole- 
someness and purity abroad, but not in 
the United States? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I asked for an answer 
why. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If it is only for the ex- 
pense, this is one Senator who will not 
be happy with the explanation. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The answer I received 
from the Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pears on page 290 of the hearings. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I find no reference in 
that letter of November 16, 1967, which 
appears on page 290 of the hearings, to 
expense as being the reason why we 
should dispense with carcass-by-carcass 
inspection. 

Mr. MONTOYA, I did not so state, and 
if I gave the Senator that impression, I 
am sorry I did. That was not my inten- 
tion. I was merely citing page 290 as 
indicating that the Department has six 
veterinary review Officers visiting these 
38 foreign countries which have approv- 
al from the Secretary for meat exports 
to this country, with approximately 1,800 
foreign plants being identified as eli- 
gible for shipment to the United States. 
I did not mean to convey any other im- 
pression. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As far as the letter is 
concerned, the observation was a per- 
sonal one with the Senator from New 
Mexico that the expense of a carcass-by- 
carcass inspection would be very. large? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. It stands to rea- 
son that if inspectors are to go from 
country to country and try to spread out 
in 38 countries, it is going to be a very 
expensive operation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will yield 
further, I read one sentence from the 
communication of the Department of 
Agriculture, contained on page 290 of 
the hearings: 

Physical structure requirement accepta- 
bility of the plants is based on a combined 
evaluation of.the building construction and 
facilities along with the actual operating 
procedures used by the establishment—with 
final judgment based on the assurance that 
product is handled in a sanitary manner so 
as to result in wholesome food. 


Then a reference is made to the Purcell 
bill, in which the procedures are the 
same, but the Purcell bill is not before 


us. 

I still ask why a double standard of 
wholesomeness is imposed upon the con- 
sumers of the Nation, one being on the 
basis of assurances by 38 foreign govern- 
ments involving 1,800 plants. We accept 
their assurances. But in this country we 
will not accept the assurance of a sover- 
eign State. We say, “No, we are not going 
to accept your assurance. We are going 
to have a Federal inspector stand by 
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every time an animal is slaughtered and 
during the process of breaking up the 
carcass. Federal inspectors will inspect 
the carcasses and approve them, and 
they will approve all the byproducts of 
the carcasses, regardless of the boneless 
beef or other meat that comes into this 
country from abroad. Although we do not 
know what is contained in the foreign 
packages, we know that the foreign gov- 
ernments have given their assurances of 
wholesomeness.” 

I know that the consumers of this 
country will happily receive the assur- 
ances of 38 nations that theirs is whole- 
some food. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Iowa 
has the floor. However, I should like to 
continue. 

Why a double standard if we are pos- 
sessed of such great concern for sanitary 
conditions and a guarantee of whole- 
someness? Why a double standard? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in a moment. 

I think it only fair to say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that in light of a col- 
loquy I had with the manager of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], I do not believe 
that the standards set forth in the letter 
set forth on page 290 of the hearings 
would satisfy the requirements of the bill 
or the committee report. In order to meet 
the test of the language in the bill, start- 
ing at page 20, which I quoted at the 
beginning of the colloquy, it is provided: 

No carcasses, parts of carcasses, meat or 
meat food products of cattle, sheep, swine, 
goats, horses, mules, or other equines which 
are capable of use as human food, shall be 
imported into the United States if such 
articles are adulterated or misbranded and 
unless they comply with all the inspection, 
building construction standards, and all 
other provisions of this Act and regulations 
issued thereunder applicable to such articles 
in commerce within the United States. 


It is intended that this actually be en- 
forced by the Department of Agriculture, 
to insure our domestic consumers of 
equality of protection as between im- 
ported meats and domestically produced 
meats, and our domestic producers of 
equality of competition. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
pointed out that this is a new leaf in our 
law books; that heretofore the only han- 
dle we had on it was through some kind 
of tariff regulation, which has been im- 
plemented down through the years by 
provisions for USDA regulations and in- 
spections, as set forth on page 290. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Iowa for going into a dis- 
cussion of this aspect, but I point out that 
the pending measure shows no discrimi- 
nation in favor of importers or in favor 
of exporters. It is intended to apply 
equally to all concerned. If there is any 
discrimination, it might be enforcement 
of the provisions of the act, but the law 
specifically, as we have proposed it here, 
says that foreign meat must adhere to 
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standards equal to domestic Federal in- 
spection requirements. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator permit 
me to interject a thought at that pointi 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. That being so, the policy 
set forth in the Department of Agricul- 
ture letter appearing on page 290, from 
which the Senator from Nebraska has 
quoted, which relates to final judgment 
based on the assurance that the product 
is handled in a sanitary manner, so as 
to result in wholesome food, is not the 
same as that. 

It is very nice to say it is handled in a 
sanitary manner, and is wholesome food, 
but that is not the standard which we 
have set forth in this legislation, sup- 
ported by the colloquy we have had; be- 
cause our intention is that these stand- 
ards be equal, and not just merely 
wholesome, and not just merely sani- 
tary. We require the standards to be 
equal, 

Mr. HRUSKA. I refer the Senator to 
the last full paragraph on page 12 of the 
committee report. That says—and this is 
the legislative intent, Mr. President— 

It is not intended that the imported prod- 
ucts be inspected by U.S. inspectors during 
their preparation in the foreign country. 


Then it goes on to state, in substance, 
“as is required in this country.” 

It is not intended that there be any 
inspection of the foreign product while 
it is being processed. That is required in 
this country. Therein lies the double 
standard. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Perhaps a little more 
legislative history will throw some light 
into the darkness that is setting in here. 
I might start by stating the genesis of 
this particular provision. 

The committee adopted this provision 
from the Purcell bill, which the House 
passed and sent over to the Senate. 

What is the legislative history of the 
Purcell provision? 

I read from page 10 of the House com- 
mittee report, which recites the provision 
with respect to importation, and then 
goes on to explain what the purpose of 
that provision is. 

It reads as follows: 

As can be seen by this comparison of the 
original and revised language, the committee 
intends to apply to foreigners the same high 
standards for meat inspection required of 
domestic firms, The committee does not in- 
tend to continue the present “substantially 
equivalent” policy in regard to foreign meat 
slaughtering and processing. The committee 
realizes that this provision will to some ex- 
tent place an additional administrative bur- 
den on the Secretary but feels that U.S. con- 
sumers should be assured that foreign-pro- 
duced meat, which in many cases is not read- 
ily identifiable, has been prepared under con- 
ditions as sanitary as meat produced in this 
country. 

The committes is aware that sovereign for- 
eign nations may not in some cases wish to 
conform their slaughtering and processing 
facilities to U.S. standards. This legislation 
does not force them to do so, but in the in- 
terest of American consumers, it simply es- 
tablishes a standard that must be met in 
order to market foreign-produced meat in 
the United States. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. How is it determined 
whether there is such compliance? The 
report says they are not going to resort 
to having U.S. inspectors go into a for- 
eign country to hold inspections during 
the course of preparation. Such inspec- 
tions are required in this country. You 
can change it in the law if you want to, 
but here we complain that the States 
have not undertaken their share of the 
burden, and if they will not measure up 
to Federal regulation standards, we are 
going to go in there, and we will have 
a Federal inspector. But who will stand 
at the elbow of those foreign processors 
and slaughterers, and see that there is 
compliance? 

That is not so in foreign countries. We 
will say to Australia, to New Zealand, to 
Ireland, or any other country that sends 
to this country, in quantity, boneless 
ground meat, We trust you to comply 
with our standards.” 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MILLER. I had previously agreed 
to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to what I think is clear 
evidence that a double standard is being 
applied. Let me refer to the committee 
hearings, at page 290, in this letter from 
the Department of Agriculture. I refer 
to the third paragraph, which reads as 
follows: 

Approximately 1,800 foreign plants have 
been identified to the Department as eligible 
for shipment to the United States. The re- 
viewers have surveyed 612 of these plants and 
have had 42 plants removed from the ac- 
cepted list because they were found not to 
be complying with the U.S. inspection pro- 
gram standards, 


Mind you, there are only six people. I 
refer to the second paragraph of the 
letter, which reads: 

Six veterinary review officers visit those 
foreign countries approved for the exporta- 
tion of meats to the United States. There 
are currently 38 countries with this approval. 


In other words, we have six people 
covering some 1,800 plants in 38 coun- 
tries, which export to the United States, 
and we expect them to assure that the 
quality of their product coming into the 
the United States will be equal to that 
processed in this country. 

Now, in this country, in 29 of the 
States—of which Wyoming is one—we 
have antemortem and postmortem ex- 
aminations; and 27 of the States—of 
which Wyoming is one—have processing 
inspections that take place continuously, 
to assure that all of the processes shall 
meet the high, rigid standards we ex- 
pect, which can assure us of the whole- 
someness of the product. 

Yet we are turning around and say- 
ing to 38 other countries, with 1,800 
plants, that we will depend upon six 
people—six people, mind you—to assure 
that the foreign imported meat coming 
to this country—and, as the Senator 
from Nebraska has pointed out, much 
of it is ground, and we do not know how 
it is handled—will be equal in quality 
and wholesomeness to that produced 
here. 

I think it demonstrates very clearly 
that a double standard is applied. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I want to 
add a footnote to what my colleagues, the 
Senators from Nebraska and Wyoming, 
have pointed out. 

It is quite apparent that under the 
present proposals of the Department of 
Agriculture, there just cannot physically 
be very much assurance regarding the 
quality of the plants in which foreign 
meat is being produced to be shipped to 
this country. We do have quality control 
at this end of the pipeline, but not at 
the other. 

It is for this very reason that I wanted 
to bring this matter out in my colloquy 
with the manager of the bill so as to 
point out that what has been the case is 
no longer going to be valid under the 
pending bill. What they have been do- 
ing before is not what they will be doing 
after the pending bill becomes law. This 
is ancient history. 

It is very interesting reading on page 
290, but as far as our intention is con- 
cerned, that is ancient history because 
we are starting out with a new act. We 
never had an act like this before. We 
have provided here that this will apply 
to the importation of meat. 

We said in the committee report that 
it is not intended that we have Federal 
inspectors at each of these plants to look 
at the carcasses. However, we have said 
that it is intended that the foreign coun- 
try will be enforcing standards of equal 
level and quality control, and that is our 
intention. 

Beyond that we can have an issue as to 
whether something more should be done. 
However, I want to make it very clear 
that nobody overlooks the intention be- 
hind this legislation, that what has been 
done by way of quality control overseas, 
to which the Senator from Wyoming re- 
ferred, is going to continue because it 
just cannot do so and meet our standards. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

MONDALE, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senators from the 
opposite side of the aisle are arguing 
both ways. 

They are arguing first that the pres- 
ently prescribed practices which are not 
embodied in the pending bill will be con- 
tinued, and second that the practices 
will not be followed by the Department of 
Agriculture once the bill is passed. 

I think we ought to have some deci- 
sion on which the case should rest. The 
truth is that in the pending bill, which 
is a part of the House bill, we have 
adopted sweeping, sound, and substan- 
tial proposals. - 

We haye provided that there will be 
equal and fair standards with reference 
to meat and meat products intended to 
be sold in this country. 

We have given the Secretary an ab- 
solute standard that he can impose upon 
foreign meats before they can be ad- 
mitted into this country. 

The Secretary can require that ani- 
mals be given antemortem and postmor- 
tem examinations to make sure that they 
meet our standards. The same require- 
ment can be imposed on foreign products. 

We do not intend to impose on the Fed- 
eral taxpayers the cost of having in- 
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spectors go overseas to perform these 
examinations. 

This measure intends to save money for 
the American taxpayers. It was not in- 
tended to reduce one iota the standards 
on foreign plants. 

The Secretary has a very practical ad- 
vantage with respect to those foreign 
plants, He can make them wait until they 
have convinced him beyond any doubt 
that they have reached the standards 
required under the law. So, instead of an 
exemption and an exception, we have 
written in strong provisions with respect 
to foreign and interstate plants. And the 
implication that we are trying to estab- 
lish and adopt some kind of double 
standard to permit a foreign plant to 
have an easier time than a domestic plant 
is not consistent with this substantially 
new innovation in American law. 

The emphasis, in my opinion, ought 
to be to make it clear that that is what 
we intended. And the real significance 
of this provision is not that it is an 
exception, but that it is a wholly new and 
substantial imposition. Up until today, if 
the Purcell bill had been passed, the 
only way to be sure of having wholesome 
meat would have been to buy meat with 
the inspection stamp on, whether it be 
foreign meat or interstate meat. 

We are trying to establish a standard 
which is at least identical or equal on 
all meat sold for human consumption 
in this country. 

That is what we propose to do. The sug- 
gestion that we are trying to open up a 
big floodgate for foreign meats through 
which they could escape these standards 
does not reflect the realities of the situa- 
tion. It is obvious that the Secretary has 
been given the duty of protecting the 
American consumer from unwholesome 
meat. And he has the biggest stick of all. 
He can refuse to permit meat to come into 
this country until he is satisfied that it 
meets our standards. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I think that the Senator 
has been saying exactly what I was say- 
ing and was attempting to elicit from the 
manager of the bill as to the legislative 
intent. 

I think the Senator intended to say, al- 
though he did not, that it is not our in- 
tention that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can do these things, but that it is 
our intention that the Secretary will do 
them. Unless it is our intention that he 
will do these things to assure equality of 
standards, I do not think the pending 
bill would be worth anything. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, when 
I was reading the testimony of the Sec- 
retary from page 290, I was relating the 
present practice and not what he was 
going to do. 
ene MILLER. That is my understand- 

Mr. MONTOYA. I did state that the 
Secretary had told me he was going to 
have to implement his force for overseas 
inspection. I have no details about that. 
However, I want to bring out also the 
fact that this inspection of imported 
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meat really started taking place in the 
year 1966 in the manner it is conducted 
in now. This is a novel approach by way 
of inspection. It started in 1966. That is 
why we do not have a complete history 
on the inspection of foreign products. 
I wish we did. However, the point I want 
to emphasize also is that the bill as writ- 
ten creates mandatory inspection at least 
equal to Federal standards on foreign 
plants that wish to import meat into this 
country. 

No advantage is given to the foreign 
plants in the pending bill. If any advan- 
tage is to be given to the foreign plant, 
it will arise from the administration of 
the provisions of the bill. However, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture gives such ad- 
vantage to a foreign plant, he will cer- 
tainly be violating the mandate in the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the Senator’s statement. 
And he is quite correct in saying that the 
standard set forth in the law is very 
firm, However, what caused me to raise 
the question was the language in the 
committee report which is a part of the 
legislative history, saying: 

It is not intended that the imported 
products be inspected by U.S. inspectors 
during their preparation in the foreign 
country. 


As the Senator from Minnesota has 
just pointed out, the cost of having in- 
spectors over there to do this would be 
quite excessive. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we must 
save money. We cannot spend a large 
amount of money to assure the whole- 
someness and purity and sanitation of 
plants abroad; however, we can do so in 
this country. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Nebraska feels 
strongly on that point. However, I want 
to get the legislative history clear con- 
cerning what we have pending before us. 

It may be that some language should 
be written into the pending bill along 
the line of the comments of the Senator 
from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Wyoming. However, whether it is writ- 
ten in the bill or not, I want to make sure 
that the legislative history of the pend- 
ing bill is complete, so that when we say 
in the committee report, “it is intended 
that the foreign country enforce inspec- 
tion and other requirements with respect 
to the preparation of the product at least 
equal to those applicable to the prepara- 
tion of like products at federally in- 
spected establishments in the United 
States,” we intend not that the Secretary 
of Agriculture can put a good control on 
this, but that he will put a good con- 
trol on this. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Not only that, but we 
also have adopted the legislative history 
of the provision in the House bill, and it 
is already in the Recorp here. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In the report? 

Mr. MONTOYA. In the report, too. 
But, also, in the Record here. I read it 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But not in the report? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes, in the House 
Committee on Agriculture report on 
H.R. 12144, Report No. 653. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This is the legislative 
history. A letter from the Department of 
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Agriculture is not legislative history. 
This is legislative history. 

With the Senator’s permission, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill whether it would be appropri- 
ate for the committee to reconvene and 
to say, “We take out of this report the 
last full paragraph on page 12 and sub- 
stitute something else.” 

Certainly, so long as a U.S. inspector 
is not present during the preparation of 
meat products in foreign countries, there 
is a different standard applied than is 
applied to domestic meat producers and 
packers; because you are saying, We 
do not require U.S. inspectors to be pres- 
ent at that time in foreign countries. We 
will take the certificate of the foreign 
nation that that has been done.” That 
is not what we do here. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, let me say, 
in response to my colleague, the Senator 
from Nebraska, that I, for one, do not 
intend this to be a once-over-lightly deal, 
for the Department of Agriculture to just 
willy-nilly accept some certificate from 
another country. That is why I began 
this colloquy with the manager of the 
bill by saying that we intend that the ex- 
porting plant itself have on file a cer- 
tificate setting forth the various manners 
in which it is meeting not only the con- 
struction specifications but also the op- 
erating requirements; that the foreign 
country itself have on file assurance 
from, say, its administrator of agri- 
culture, 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). May 
we establish who has the floor? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe I have the floor, 
Mr. President. 

There should be some assurance from 
the minister of agriculture or a compa- 
rable public official, so that we will have 
it in our files and it will be available to 
the Senate or the House or the Amer- 
ican people, not just that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be satisfied with re- 
spect to this matter. Otherwise, this bill 
will not mean anything. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe we are in disagreement at all as 
to what we intend. I know that the Sena- 
tor intends just as sincerely as we do 
that we bring about food as wholesome 
as possible in the United States for the 
American consumer. We are misunder- 
stood if the Senator assumes that we are 
trying to be argumentative or that we 
are trying to take two sides of an issue 
and seemingly, in the Senator’s interpre- 
tation, are arguing on both sides of it. 

I wish to make this observation. I said 
earlier that I believe we are applying a 
double standard, and in support of that 
contention I call attention to page 233 
of the hearings before the subcommittee. 
At the top of the page is a letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Betty Furness, 
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written by Rodney E. Leonard. His first 
paragraph reads: 

In response to your question as to the 
number of inspectors needed under the Mon- 
dale Bill—our estimates are that about 4,000 
additional inspectors. would be required to 
staff the approximately 15,000 plants brought 
under the Federal inspection program. 

These are plants in the United States. 
These are plants now operating. These 
are plants that at the present time have 
no Federal inspection or any State in- 
spection, I assume. In order to give these 
plants the type of inspection the De- 
partment of Agriculture believes will be 
required, they say it will take approxi- 
mately 4,000 additional employees. 

Mr. HRUSKA. One for every 3% 
plants. 

Mr. HANSEN. One for every 3½ plants. 

Yet, we are trying to inspect some 1,800 
foreign plants in 38 countries with six 
veterinary officers. Now, if that is not a 
double standard, I do not know how one 
would go about arriving at a double 
standard. They will be lucky to get there 
once a month, if they travel all the time, 
just as the Senator and I were traveling 
all the time during the past week. I do 
not see how they can do it. 

I call attention to the fact that of the 
some 612 plants inspected under this 
system, just a hit-and-miss system—the 
inspectors are not there every day; they 
just drop in—approximately 7 percent 
have not measured up to the standards 
that were imposed by the Department 
of Agriculture and, as a consequence, 
have been denied their licenses to export. 

So I suggest that it will take much 
more. I know it will be expensive. But 
if it is important that the people of the 
United States have wholesome meat, I 
believe we should be realists, as I am 
sure the Senator from Nebraska wants 
to be. We must see that we do a better 
job of insuring that these foreign plants 
comply with the proper standards which 
we chose to set in this country. 

Just a few years ago, 11 percent of all 
the red meat that was consumed in the 
United States was imported into this 
country. We must insure that the Sec- 
retary has sufficient directive to strictly 
enforce the standards as set out in this 
bill, or we will not assure the high stand- 
ards of excellence for our domestic con- 
sumers that I know the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota desires just as 
much as I desire. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. In the first place, the 
figure of 4,000 inspectors, which was sup- 
plied by the administration, was with 
respect to my proposal, which was not 
recommended by the committee. This 
was & proposal that would extend Fed- 
eral inspection by Federal inspectors to 
all meat slaughtered and processed in the 
United States. In one sense, the figure is 
misleading. More than that, we believe 
it is inflated. But that is irrelevant to 
today’s debate. 

Second, the letter to which the Senator 
from Wyoming referred refers to the 
present administrative practice of the 
Department of Agriculture in inspecting 
foreign meat slaughtering and processing 
plants, which is now being undertaken 
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before the present bill, which calls for 
adequate Federal standards on foreign 
meat, has been imposed. It is a highly 
informal system that began in 1966. It 
does not relate to and is not relevant to 
the type of system the Secretary would 
have to establish if the present bill were 
passed. There has been some suggestion 
that it is within his discretion. It is not. 
The Secretary, under this bill, is required 
to assure himself that all meat imported 
into this country is slaughtered, proc- 
essed, refrigerated, and all the rest, in 
accordance with standards at least equal 
to the Federal system. The only differ- 
ence is that we impose the cost of that 
inspection upon the foreign country. We 
do not impose it upon the American tax- 
payer. 

I would contemplate that the Secre- 
tary, who has a duty, which he cannot 
waive, to protect the American consumer, 
would have supervisory personnel in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere who would have to be 
satisfied that the inspectors paid by the 
foreign government were in fact doing 
an adequate job—antemortem and post- 
mortem inspection, supervision over ad- 
ditives, and the rest. If the Secretary did 
not do that, he would not be discharging 
his responsibility under this bill. 

I repeat that the suggestion that 
something in this act is weak in regard 
to foreign imports is illusory. It is not 
discretionary. The Secretary must sat- 
isfy himself, without any doubt, that 
the meat that comes into the United 
States, whether it is raw or processed 
meat, is of standards equal to Federal 
standards. Beyond that, he would have 
the ultimate weapon that he does not 
now have with respect to an intrastate 
plant. He could close the door on im- 
ports until he was satisfied. 

Until he opens the door again no meat 
would be sold with respect to plant A, 
plant B, or plant C in a foreign land. 
Thus, it seems to me that we are really 
raising an issue that does not exist. 

Mr. HANSEN. Will the Senator yield 
further for a question? 

Mr. MONDALE. I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HANSEN. I wish to raise two 
questions. My first question is: How 
many foreign countries have standards 
at least equal to ours at the present 
time? 

Mr. MONDALE. Frankly, I do not have 
the slightest idea. 

Mr. HANSEN. Do any countries have 
standards at least equal to ours at the 
present time? 

Mr. MONDALE. Under this bill they 
would all have to or they could not 
send a pound of meat to this country. 

Mr. HANSEN. Second, may I assume 
or infer from the Senator’s response to 
my first question, namely, that he does 
not have the slightest idea how many 
foreign countries have standards at least 
equal to ours at the present time, that 
until it can be adequately demonstrated 
that they are equal to ours, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will permit no im- 
ports? 

Mr. MONDALE. I gather from the re- 
port that no discretion is lodged in the 
Secretary to diminish standards applied 
to plants with respect to meat or meat 
products imported into this country. 

Further, I say that I gather from this, 
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not only is that standard not compro- 
mised, but the Secretary has an implied 
duty to assure that those standards are 
being met before allowing the meat to 
come into this country. 

Mr. HANSEN. I think my question is 
still germane. In our discussion here we 
have failed to identify a single foreign 
country that has standards equal to ours. 
That does not mean to say that there are 
none but the Senator from Minnesota 
did not respond to my question with re- 
spect to identifying a single country hay- 
ing standards at least equal to ours. I 
suggest that if the Senator cannot do 
that how do we know there are stand- 
ards at least as high as our Federal 
standards, without having people over 
there on the job daily to watch what goes 
on so they can say to the Secretary, with 
the knowledge of having seen it first- 
hand, that the standards in foreign 
country A are equal to ours. Unless and 
until that can be done it would seem to 
follow that if it cannot be demonstrated 
that a foreign country has standards 
equal to ours, under this bill the Sec- 
retary would have no choice but to say 
to all 38 foreign countries, Do not bring 
in any meat until you can prove your 
standards are equal to ours.” 

Mr. MILLER. I pointed out earlier in 
my colloquy with the manager of the bill 
the kind of evidence that should be 
required and which we intended to be 
required by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on this very point. That is why I included 
among the evidentiary items a certified 
copy from the country concerned of its 
regulations, along with a certificate from 
its Secretary of Agriculture or a com- 
parable official, that these regulations are 
being enforced satisfactorily, because 
without that I do not see how the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could comply with the 
bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. I would expect 
that the Secretary’s duty under this bill 
is greater. I think the Secretary might 
require a certificate of adequacy or some 
document of evidence of foreign plants. 
As I read the bill the Secretary has no 
discretion. He must be sure that the 
standards in foreign plants are at least 
as high as domestic plants. I would con- 
template under this measure that he 
would have to have personnel in Europe 
and elsewhere to see that that is the 
case, It also requires that the inspector 
must inspect the meat under the same 
standard. The only difference is that 
we impose an additional restriction on 
foreign countries, that if they do not do 
it, the Secretary has the ultimate weapon 
which is slamming the door shut on meat 
imports. So we have more protection here 
than in any other category of meat in- 
spection, Federal or State. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota has underscored what the 
manager of the bill said previously. I 
think we can conclude from what has 
been said that if any of these foreign 
countries do not have equal standards, 
the exports to the United States are go- 
ing to stop right there and not to be 
resumed until they do have equal stand- 
ards. It is the same level we are providing 
our own States must live up to. If our 
States do not live up to them they are 
going to have Federal inspection. If we 
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cannot control plants of foreign coun- 
tries by sending Federal inspectors over 
there and demanding that they be per- 
mitted to look at the plant, we can say 
to them to let one of our inspectors in 
there on occasion, but, as the Senator 
from Minnesota pointed out, to do this 
on a comparable scale would involve an 
inordinate cost to the American tax- 
payer. However, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can provide evidence so that he 
can come here and look us in the eye and 
say, “I am satisfied that imported meat 
coming here from that plant and this 
plant is of equal quality and slaughtered 
under equal conditions.” If he cannot do 
that he allows this meat to come in at 
his peril. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It would not be at his 
peril, but at the peril of the consumer. 
It is not at his peril. 

I ask the Senator from Iowa upon 
what proof will the Secretary depend to 
establish that there has been compliance 
with not only the existence of like stand- 
ards as domestically produced and 
packed meat, but compliance with in- 
spection and other requirements to as- 
sure their freedom from adulteration 
and misbranding at the time of entry. 
What proof will there be? 

Mr. MILLER. I cannot answer that 
question. I am not a member of the sub- 
committee that prepared the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota what proof can 
he offer? 

Mr. MONDALE. The Secretary must 
satisfy himself and there must be evi- 
dence sufficient to satisfy him that the 
American consumer is protected from 
meat slaughtered and produced in for- 
eign countries and imported to this 
country. He must establish a system that 
satisfies him of that. 

The burden of proof is on the concern 
wishing to import the meat. Other than 
that it calls for inspection, ante mortem 
and post mortem that deals with prepa- 
ration and additives, that are at least 
equal to the Federal system. I would con- 
template he must have personnel in Eu- 
rope overseeing inspectors appointed by 
foreign countries and that that personnel 
would report to the Secretary, so that 
they were certain the standards were 
reached. I think we are chasing a straw- 
man here today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I see no strawman. The 
bill, on page 20, states there will be no 
such importation unless they comply with 
all inspection standards and provisions 
of the act. 

We do not intend that the imported 
products be inspected by U.S. inspec- 
tors during their preparation in the for- 
eign country. This is what the intention 
will be. It is not what the Senator from 
Minnesota, in all good conscience, said. 
I do not intend he shall have inhibitions 
on him, but the committee report said to 
the Secretary, “Do not send inspectors 
there like you require in America but do 
something,” and I do not know what, to 
prove these imports are in compliance 
with all of these standards. 

What proof will he be allowed to 
accept? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 
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Mr. MONDALE. The Senator from 
Nebraska has a good point if one assumes 
that he cannot exercise some common- 
sense and some standards of implementa- 
tion, and cannot act without our detail- 
ing every comma, semicolon, and ex- 
clamation point. 

It is clear that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is being directed by a mandatory 
requirement that before foreign meat can 
be sold to consumers in the United States 
he must assure himself that the meat is 
produced, slaughtered, and processed ac- 
cording to standards equal to those im- 
posed upon domestic plants operating 
under Federal standards. The Senator 
from Nebraska assumes that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would take false in- 
formation and would settle for foreign 
standards. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska assumes no such thing and said 
no such thing. I asked a question, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit one. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am answering it, if 
the ae from Nebraska will permit 
me to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. What kind of proof 
would the Secretary of Agriculture have? 

Mr. MONDALE. If I were the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I would take the lan- 
guage to mean that a mandatory re- 
sponsibility was imposed upon me. I 
would take it in that way, because that 
is what the language says. I am not 
dreaming up anything. The language is, 
“He shall.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. I do not see anything 
about “He shall.” 

Mr. MONDALE. Will the Senator show 
me the words “He may“? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The bill provides, on 
page 20, line 15: 

Sec. 20. (a) No carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat or meat food products of cattle, 
sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules or other 
equines which are capable of use as human 
food, shall be imported into the United States 
if such articles are adulterated or misbrand- 
ed and unless they comply with all the 
inspection, building construction standards, 
and all other provisions of this Act and reg- 
ulations issued thereunder applicable to 
such articles in commerce within the United 
States. 


That language does not say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must satisfy 
himself. It says that these articles shall 
not come into the United States unless 
they comply with these standards. 

Mr. MONDALE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Nebraska that that 
provision is discretionary with the Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No, it is not discre- 
tionary. The bill provides that these 
goods shall not be eligible for importa- 
tion unless they comply with the stand- 
ards set forth. I ask the manager of the 
bill, what is considered proof of com- 
pliance with the standards? 

Mr. MONDALE. There is only one dif- 
ference: Under the bill, the same stand- 
ards are imposed upon every foreign 
plant as are imposed upon any domestic 
plant. The only difference is that the 
cost of inspection in foreign countries is 
imposed upon the foreign governments, 
and the Secretary is not only possessed 
of responsibility but is also required to 
see to it that the foreign meat is slaugh- 
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tered and processed according to US. 
standards. 

The Senator from Nebraska appar- 
ently seeks to write a bill that would set 
forth everything in great detail, and not 
assume that the Secretary has a sense 
of responsibility to fulfill what is clearly 
required of him in the bill. I think we 
are chasing a straw man. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not at all. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
think we are chasing a strawman, either. 
I do not think there is any discretion 
given to the Secretary at all. What got 
us off the track, I am afraid, and I will 
take the responsibility for, is that I raised 
the point originally of the language in 
the committee report on page 12 which, 
without being explained, without having 
the colloquy I had with the Senator in 
charge of the bill, could possibly dilute 
the mandatory language in the bill 
which the Senator from Nebraska has 
been so concerned about. 

No one is arguing about the language 
in the bill. That is perfectly acceptable 
to everyone. What has caused us some 
concern is when the committee report 
states: 

It is not intended that the imported prod- 
ucts be inspected by U.S. inspectors during 
their preparation in the foreign country but 
it is intended that the foreign country en- 
force inspection and other requirements 
with respect to the preparation of the prod- 
ucts at least equal to those applicable to 
preparation of like products at federally 
copes establishments in the United 


That sounds fine, but while we intend 
that some foreign government is going 
to do this, that does not mean that it 
will. What we want to know is how are 
we going to satisfy ourselves, not just the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but Congress 
and the people of this country, that that 
foreign government is doing it? 

We have made enough of a record here 
tonight, at least between the Senator in 
charge of the bill and myself, supple- 
mented by the rest of us here, so that 
there should not be any doubt in the 
mind of the Secretary of Agriculture 
that we expect him to get very good evi- 
dence on this to satisfy not only himself 
but also Congress and the people of this 
country; otherwise, the bill will not be 
worth a tinker’s dam. 

About the same amount of meat is 
imported into this country as is pro- 
duced by the 15,000 plants here. If we 
are going to nail down coverage on the 
15,000 plants in this country and leave 
the floodgates open to the foreign im- 
porter, it is no use. We do not intend to 
leave the floodgates open. I hope that 
the legislative history made here tonight 
will make it abundantly clear that there 
will be no loopholes, that if necessary, 
all foreign meat imports are off—off for 
6 months, 6 years—ad infinitum, per- 
haps, until the standards are met and 
in each and every one of the plants in 
the foreign country which wishes to ex- 
port meat to the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, at this 
juncture, I should like to ask for con- 
sideration of the committee amend- 
ments and ask that they 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator asking unanimous consent for 
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the amendments to be considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; that was my 
next request as soon as they were brought 
up, and I ask that reading of the amend- 
ments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Nov. 22, 
1967, pp. 33647-33644.) 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc and agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as amended be treated 
as original text for the purpose of fur- 
ther amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc, and the bill 
as amended will be treated as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Now, Mr. President, 
I have a technical amendment to offer 
which does not change the substance of 
the bill. In its printing as reported by 
the committee, a typographical error was 
made on page 44 concerning language in 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

In order to correct this, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 44, lines 21 and 22, strike out “The 
Secretary, in person or by such authority is 
exercised.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in support of a bill which 
if passed will have a great impact on the 
health and satisfaction of people in all 
parts of our Nation. 

The proposed legislation of which I 
have the honor to be a cosponsor is the 
Montoya-Mondale wholesome meat bill, 
S. 2147. Under the provisions of this bill, 
States will have 2 years to establish a 
meat inspection system, but can waive 
the waiting period and be subject imme- 
diately to the Federal inspection system. 
The Secretary of Agriculture can take 
immediate action against plants, includ- 
ing those operating only intrastate, if 
they endanger public health—and if 
after notice the State fails to eliminate 
the hazard. Furthermore the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to conduct 
continuous review of State meat inspec- 
tion procedures before and after the Fed- 
eral inspections standards are in effect; 
he can assert jurisdiction if the State 
fails to maintain Federal standards. 

The passage of this bill will be espe- 
cially important to the 10.7 million peo- 
ple of my State since we are one of the 
22 States without a mandatory meat in- 
spection law. Texas law makes meat in- 
spection purely voluntary with packing 
and slaughtering houses paying the costs. 
Some 60 Texas cities have their own in- 
spectors:operating under the general su- 
pervision of the State health department. 
Forty-six State inspectors and seven vet- 
erinarians maintain surveillance over the 
42 plants that requested inspectors. 
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Yet in Texas it is possible for a house- 
wife to buy meat packed at a plant that 
is never examined for disease or unsani- 
tary conditions by a Federal, State, or 
city inspector. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three newspaper articles be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. These articles from the Dallas 
Times Herald of November 16, 1967, the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram of November 
16, 1967, and the Houston Fost of No- 
vember 16, 1967, write dramatic examples 
of health hazards facing the consumer in 
Texas under existing conditions. 

In these articles it is reported that staff 
evaluators of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have made several spot checks of 
Texas plants. Such health hazards were 
uncovered as employees wearing dirty 
clothes and the existence of rats, flies, 
dirt, and rust on the butchering floors. 

I support protection of the consuming 
public who pay their dollars for safe 
food. Likewise, Mr. President, Texas is 
one of the largest meat producing States. 
Passage of this bill will have a beneficial 
effect on this large Texas industry as it 
will tend to strengthen confidence in red 
meat as a safe food, and ircrease the 
consumption of meat. 

Mr. President, I applaud the efforts of 
Senator Montoya and Senator MONDALE 
in working to close the void in our meat 
inspection law; and I strongly urge pas- 
sage of S. 2147 because it is necessary 
for the well-being of consumers and meat 
producers everywhere. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 16, 1967] 
Texas Meat INSPECTION LAW LACKING 

Ausrix. Texas is one of the 22 states with- 
out a mandatory meat inspection law, and it 
is possible for a housewife to buy meat that 
has never been seen by a government 
inspector. 

The U.S. Senate Agriculture Committee is 
holding hearings on proposed legislation, to 
tighten meat inspection laws, including one 
that would extend federal inspection to all 
plants not covered by state regulations sat- 
isfactory to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Texas law makes meat inspections purely 
voluntary, with the packing plants and 
slaughter houses paying the costs of 
inspection. 

In August, the compliance and evaluation 
staff of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Dallas office made a spot check of nine 
plants—two each under city and state reg- 
ulation and five that receive no inspection. 

“Flies by the thousands outside and seen 
inside on meat,” said the federal inspection 
report of its check of one plant not covered 
by any government regulations, 

Forty-six state inspectors, supervised by 
seven veterinarians, maintain constant, day- 
to-day surveillance over the 42 plants that re- 
quested inspection, About 60 cities, including 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio, 
have their own inspectors who use checklists 
prepared by the state and who are supervised 
by the state health department. 

The federal report also found things wrong 
with the plants covered by state or city 
inspection. 

A state-inspected plant in South Texas has 
paint peeling from the boning room walls 
and ceiling, paint flecks were found on the 
boning table; rust flakes were found on meat, 
apparently from rusty hooks and trolleys; 
rat droppings and maggots were observed on 
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the drain board where tripe was fed from 
the kill floor. 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Nov. 
16, 1967] 

Texas Meat CHECK EYED BY CONGRESS 

AusTIn.—In Texas, it’s possible for a 
housewife to buy meat packed at a plant 
that is never examined for disease or un- 
sanitary conditions by a state, federal or 
city inspector. 

Texas is one of the 22 states without 
mandatory meat inspection laws that wit- 
nesses referred to in testimony this week 
before the U.S. Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Congress is considering several bills to 
tighten meat inspection laws, including one 
that would extend federal inspection to all 
plants except those covered by state regula- 
tions satisfactory to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Since 1945, the state has had a voluntary 
meat inspection law. Owners of packing 
plants and slaughter houses pay the costs. 
About 60 cities—including Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston and San Antonio—have 
their own inspectors, operating under gen- 
eral supervision from the State Health De- 
partment. Forty-six state inspectors and 
seven veterinarians maintain constant, day- 
to-day surveillance over the 42 plants that 
requested inspection. 

But there’s a void, and according to a 
spot check by federal inspectors the con- 
ditions in the unregulated plants are bad. 

Dr. George F. Kutch, Texas A&M-educated 
veterinarian who heads the Health Depart- 
ment’s meat inspection division, says these 
are “small places, by and large, selling only 
locally. How many there are, we have no way 
of knowing.” 

Kutch said a few uninspected plants sell 
their products in more than one town. Ac- 
cording to Kutch, even the small, unin- 
spected plants are big businesses. 

“Virtually all meat packers do $250,000 or 
more business annually,” he said. 

“Anybody that kills an appreciable amount 
of meat is under some kind of inspection by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture.” 

In August, the compliance and evaluation 
staff of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Dallas office made a spot check of nine 
plants—five of them uninspected. 

“Flies by the thousands outside and seen 
inside on meat,” the report said of one un- 
inspected plant. The report also said there 
was evidence of rats. Similar conditions were 
reported at other uninspected plants. 

State and city inspected plants also were 
checked. 

The report said a city-inspected plant in 
San Antonio had inedible meats packed in 
boxes with federal inspection markings, em- 
ployes with dirty clothing, dirt and rust on 
edible meat drums, and flaked paint, hair, 
bruises and kill floor dirt on hanging beef 
fore shanks. At a state-inspected plant in 
South Texas, the report said, paint was peel- 
ing off the boning room walls and ceiling and 
flecks of paint were seen on the boning 
table; rust flakes were found on meat, ap- 
parently from rusty hooks and trolleys; rat 
droppings and maggots were observed on the 
drain board where tripe was fed from the 
kill floor. 

“The deficiencies in state plants were cor- 
rected immediately,” Kutch said. 

Kutch expressed irritation that the re- 
port did not designate which plants were un- 
inspected and which were under state in- 
spection (two) or city regulation (two). 

“The fallacy of the survey is that state 
inspected plants were listed with non-in- 

plants; which made the slant of 
the whole survey unfair to the state inspec- 
tion program,” said Kutch, a soft-spoken, 
slightly built man who wears glasses and 
smokes a pipe. 

“Everybody in the meat industry was per- 
turbed about this inspection because of the 
unfairness of it.” 
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Kutch said the state follows federal stand- 
ards in its inspections, and provides check- 
lists for city inspectors that also follow fed- 
eral regulations. 


[From the Houston Post, Nov. 16, 1967] 


VOLUNTARY Basis NoOw— MANDATORY TEXAS 
Meat Law URGED 


AvusTIN—In Texas, it’s possible for a 
housewife to buy meat packed at a plant that 
is never examined for disease or unsanitary 
conditions by a state, federal or city 
inspector. 

Texas is one of the 22 states without man- 
datory meat inspection laws that witnesses 
referred to in testimony this week before the 
U.S. Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Congress is considering bills to tighten in- 
spection laws, including one that would ex- 
tend federal inspection to all plants except 
those covered by state regulations satisfac- 
tory to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Since 1945, the state has had a voluntary 
meat inspection law. Owners of packing 
plants and slaughter houses pay the costs. 
About 60 cities—including Houston, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and San Antonio—have their 
own inspectors, under general supervision of 
the State Health Department. Forty-six state 
inspectors and seven veterinarians maintain 
constant surveillance over 42 plants that re- 
quested inspection. 

But there’s a void, and a spot check by 
federal inspectors shows the conditions in 
the unregulated plants are bad. 

Dr. George F. Kutch, Texas A&M-educated 
veterinarian who heads the health depart- 
ment’s meat inspection division, says these 
are “small places, by and large, selling only 
locally. How many there are, we have no way 
of knowing.” 

Kutch said a few uninspected plants sell 
their products in more than one town, Kutch 
says even the small plants are big businesses. 

“Virtually all meat packers do $250,000 or 
more business annually,” he said. 

“Anybody that kills an appreciable 
amount of meat is under some kind of in- 
spection by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

In August, the compliance and evaluation 
staff of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Dallas office made a spot check of nine 
plants—five of them uninspected. 

“Flies by the thousands outside and seen 
inside on the meat,” the report said of one 
uninspected plant, It also said there was evi- 
dence of rats. Similar conditions were re- 
ported at other uninspected plants. 

State and city inspected plants also were 
checked. 

The report said a city-inspected plant in 
San Antonio had inedible meats packed in 
boxes with federal inspection markings, em- 
ployees with dirty clothing, dirt and rust on 
edible meat drums, and flaked paint, hair, 
bruises and kill floor dirt on hanging beef 
fore shanks, 

“The deficiencies in state plants were cor- 
rected immediately,” Kutch said. 

“The fallacy of the survey is that state- 
inspected plants were listed with non-in- 
spected plants, which made the slant of the 
whole survey unfair to the state inspection 
program,” said Kutch. 

Kutch said the state follows federal stand- 
ards and provides checklists for city inspec- 
tors that also follow federal regulations, 

There are several differences. One, of course, 
is that a Texas plant that does not produce 
any meat for sale outside the state does not 
have to be inspected. Another is that the 
state will inspect plants that are substand- 
ard and work to bring them up to par, while 
the federal agency requirements before it 
will stamp their meat. The reason for this is 
that a “grandfather clause” was written into 
Texas law. 

Federal inspection is withdrawn from 
plants that have substandard conditions 
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that cannot be corrected immediately, An- 
drew M. Scheidt of the USDA Dallas office 
said. 

“We need a mandatory meat law—that is 
what it boils down to,” he said. “We are one 
of 11 states with a voluntary meat program.” 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

8 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, No- 
vember 28, 1967, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 27, 1967: 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 


LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
term of 3 years from October 22, 1967 (re- 
appointment). 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander: 


Irving G. Sauer 
Jan R. Dazey 
Robert F. Melsheimer 
Karl F. Wassenberg 
Theodore E, Deming 
Robert W. Davis 
Lloyd R. Lomer 
Robert A. Ingalls 
Paul D. Russell 
Leroy G. Krumm 
Jack W. Lewis 
Robert J. Finan 
Terry L. Lucas 
Robert A. Burt 
Ian S. Cruickshank 
Michael R. Johnson 
Roderick Y. Edwards, 
Jr. 
Alen J, Taylor 
Harry E. Obedin 
Neal F. Herbert 
Kenneth M. Rappolt 
Robert J. Cheney, Jr. 
Gerald F. Corcoran 
Robert A. Creighton 
Robert A. Schwartz 
James T. Leigh 
William T. Troutman 
Richard E. Haas 
John T. McKean 
David H. Freese, Jr. 
Robert A. Ginn 
Robert E. Isherwood 
David S. Smith Gerald F. Hotchkiss 
Ralph E. Giffin William E. Neal 
Joseph S. Blackett, Jr. Charles H. King, Jr, 
John R. Sproat John N. Faigle 
James G. Williams John H. Hill 
Alfred D. Utara Richard W. Long 
Eugene J. Hickey, Jr. Jan D. Long 


Edwin J, Roland, Jr. 
John A. Schmidt 
Richard W. Zins 
John E. McCarty 
Martin J. Moynihan 
Charles L. Keller 
Merlin G. Nygren 
James D. Partin 
Jerome M. Myers 
Hugh D. Williams 
James W. Haugen 
Manuel Josephs, Jr. 
Michael B. Dunn 
William H. Hall, Jr. 
Robert G. Williams 
Paul R. Lewis 
James F. Butler 
Merrill C. Louks 
Donald A. Naples 
David F. Cunningham 
William H. Hayes, Jr. 
Leon E. Beaudin 
Lawrence A. Kidd 
Daniel F. Bobeck 
James H. Parent 
Jerome P. Foley 
William E. Ecker, Jr. 
Eugene M. Kelly 
Carl M. Brothers 
Kenneth C. Cutler 
Robert S. Bates 
Alexander E. Tanos 
Charles F. Reid 
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Richard O. Buttrick Allen R. Turner 
James E. Margeson, Ir Richard A. Lenassi 
Donald R. Casey Ralph W. Lawrence 
John F. Otranto, Jr. Robert L. Phelps 
George F. Ireland Kenneth R. Ball 
Gary F. Crosby Kenneth R. Gard 
Walter T. Leland George J. Seney 
William C. Park III Lafayette J. Harbison 
Ronald C. Pickup William H. Wilson, Jr. 


David L. Parr Robert P. Jamerson 
Thomas B, Irish, Jr. Karl E. Stansell, Sr. 
Kyle A. Shaw Robert E. Peterson 


David E. Ciancaglini Dale R. Schmidt 
Thomas Y. Lawrence, Joseph A. Underwood 
Jr. George M. Simpson 

William J. Campbell Robert G. Rugur 
William J. Ecker Anthony J. Nigro, Jr. 
Gregory A. Penington James F. Ronan 
Gary J. Boyle Richard N. Howard 
Keith P. Pensom Harry J. Cougan 
Leo N. SchowengerdtRichard H. Graham 
Jr, Richard E. Ahrens 
Arthur C. Foster David W, Reineke 
Robert A. Burjoice Arthur E. Sharkey 
John M. Deaver Charles B. Pitcock 
Louis C. Snell Glenn B. Littlefield 
Cecil M. Morris Walter R. Glenning 
Frederick H. Muesse Clayton D. Morrison 
Robert W. Talley William H. Tydings 
Andrew L. Holeman Glen M. Larsen 
Warren H. Madson Donald A. Feldman 
Herman J, Jacobs, Jr. David A. Sandell 
John I, Yagerline Keith C. Edgecomb 
George E. Jackman Aylmer R. Trivers 
Thomas J. Vento Robert E. Ettle 
Loren D. Gordon Kenneth H. Carey, Jr. 
Richard E. Somers John L. Linnon, Jr- 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of captain: 


Arthur A. Fontaine Randolph Ross, Jr. 
Leo M. Bracken David E. Perkins 
Louis N. Donohoe Robertson P. Dinsmore 
Robert N. Rea Alfred J. Tatman 
Marc Welliver II Malcolm E. Clark 
Theodore L. Roberge Charles M. Mayes 
Robert P. Chirnside Donald C. Davis 
Stanley L. WaitzfelderJohn H. Bruce 
Harold D. Muth James H. MacDonald 
Rubin E. Young, Jr. Donald R. Vaughn 
Wesley J. Quamme Thomas W. Powers 
Donald D. Davison Archibald B. How 
Franklin J. Miller Michael B. Lemly 
James G. Norman Glenn M. Loboudger 
Russell W. Lentner Vincent A. Bogucki 
Robert D. Parkhurst Robert A. Lee 

Otto F. Unsinn Lloyd W. Goddu, Ir. 
Verne D. Finks Donald J. McCann 
William L, AitkenheadJohn B. Hayes 
James P, Stewart Clarence S. Hall 
Shirl J. Stephany Walter F. Guy 

Leslie D. High Carroll T. Newman 
G. H. Patrick Bursley Walton D. Alley, Jr. 
William F. Tighe, Jr. George W. Hardy, Jr. 
Roy K. Angell William A, Mayberry 
William J. Kirkley Philip A, Hogue 
Robert W. Johnson. Edwin L. Knowles 
Charles S. Marple 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major general: 

Wood B. Kyle William K. Jones 
Joseph O. Butcher Raymond G. Davis 
Norman J. Anderson. Charles J. Quilter 
Keith B. McCutcheon 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

Earl E. Anderson Oscar F. Peatross 
Michael P. Ryan Edwin B. Wheeler 
Frank E. Garretson James E. Herbold, Jr. 
George E. Dooley Webb D. Sawyer 
Regan Fuller Robert P. Keller 
John R. Chaisson Alan J. Armstrong 


In THE Am FORCE 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the ap- 


propriate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. All officers 
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by law: 
CAPTAIN TO MAJOR 
Line of the Air Force 


Abell, John T., 0047613. 

Abolia, Paul A., 0031300. 
Adamcik, Frank J., 0053683. 
Adams, John A., 0047240. 
Adams, Leland L., 0053625. 
Adams, Robert L., 0047090. 
Adams, Robert N., 0060436. 
Adams, Roderick B., 0032145. 
Addington, Vernal E., 0031476, 
Addison, Belmer J., 0053532. 
Addison, James M., 0047459. 
Ahls, William L., 0032177. 
Ahmann, James H., 0025949. 
Albach, John S., Jr., 0053734, 
Albright, William F., Jr., 0025950. 
Alcock, Nolan C., 0065069. 
Alewine, Martin A., Jr., 0060502. 
Alexander, Frank G., 0047698. 
Alker, Philip R., 0047771. 

Allen, Fred R., 0028814. 

Allen, Lawrence C., Jr., 0047365. 
Allen, Owen W., Jr., 0028863. 
Allred, Elmer G., 0025951. 

Alm, David C., 0031571. 
Alsperger, Eugene J., 0025952. 
Amelio, Gilbert N., 0065097. 
Andersen, Stanley A., 0047077. 
Anderson, Alvord V. P. ITI, 0028924, 
Anderson, Jack R., 0025956. 
Anderson, Marlan G., 0047495. 
Anderson, Robert B., Jr., 0032128. 
Anderson, Sidney E., 0056754. 
Anderson, Theodore G., 0060378. 
Anderson, Theodore M., 0032120. 
Anderson, William D., 0047496. 
Anderson, William G., Jr., 0047701. 
Anderson, William J., 3022614. 
Andreae, Cornelius T., 0032847. 
Anonsen, Charles E., 0053623. 
Anstine, Gale B., 0053626. 
Antoszek, Henry T., 0028818, 
Archibald, Robert G., 0047514. 
Arias, Roger F. A., 0074136. 
Armer, Samuel F., 0082807. 
Armstead, Claude F., 0047119. 
Arnet, John E., 0025958. 

Arnold, Raymond L., 0053622. 
Arnold, William B., 0053549. 
Arthur, Harold F., 0047535. 
Artman, Joseph T., Jr., 0026959. 
Askenasy, Eugene K., 0082781. 
Asseff, Sam E., 0047467. 
Aufdemorte, Lewis G., Jr., 3036412. 
Auld, Harry E., 0032785. 

Aurand, Kenneth F., 0031446. 
Austin, Ronald R., 0059508. 
Avallon, Donald J., 0053566. 
Ayres, Don, 0025960. 

Backa, Ralph W., 0053556. 
Bacon, Merle D., 0056670. 
Baginski, James I., 0065060. 
Bailey, James E., 0074140. 

Bain, Hubert L., 0028806. 

Baker, Jack T., 0053567. 

Baker, James E., 0025961. 

Baker, Jay E., 0047123. 

Baker, Kendall J., 0053470. 

Bal, Eugene, Jr., 0066053. 
Balden, Harold A., 0053787. 
Balderston, Robert E., 0032146. 
Ball, George A., 0053597. 
Ballard, William L., 0074142. 
Balogh, John C., 0025962. 
Barber, Paul A., 0047371. 
Barfknecht, Harold A., 0047089. 
Barinowski, Robert E., Jr., 0060340. 
Barnett, Warren W., 0053643. 
Barnicoat, William J., Jr., 0053753. 
Barrett, Lowell A., 0031442. 
Barrows, Ralph E., 0047669. 
Barth, Marvin J., 0025964. 
Basham, Robert R., 0031971. 
Bass, Donald C., 0053480. 

Bass, Williamson G., 0053713. 
Bassett, William W., 0032804. 
Bates, Robert L., 0059507. 
Bathurst ,William D., 0026317. 
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are subject to physical examination required 


Battaglia, Joseph H., 0060457. 
Baugh, David S., 0028959. 
Bayless, Ovid L., 0047247. 

Beals, Gordon A., 0032182. 
Beard, Harry R., 0060415. 
Beaver, William G., 0074148. 
Beck, Edward M., 0053448. 
Beck, Stanley C., 0025965. 
Beckwith, Charles A., Jr., 0028968. 
Beckwith, Wayne K., 0047605. 
Beene, Reagan H., Jr., 0028919. 
Beggs, Conrad L., 0056645. 
Belford, Willis A., Jr., 0028848. 
Bell, Edward J., III, 0028849. 
Bell, Kenneth H., 0025966. 

Bell, Robert K., 0047169. 
Belmonte, Francis J., Jr., 0056647. 
Bennett, Arthur C., 0053692. 
Bennett, James B., 0053681. 
Benson, Frederick J. R., 0032765. 
Benson, Kenneth A., 0053561. 
Benson, Vernell C., 0047381. 
Bentz, Richard H., 0026319. 
Berg, Waldo G., 0060385. 
Berkowitz, Jerry G., 0056770. 
Berman, Leonard J., 0047066, 
Berretta, Robert E., 3037228. 
Berry, Charles W., 0047399. 
Bethany, Glenn A., 0047621. 
Beynon, Glenn E., Jr., 0032798, 
Billingsley, Franklin A., 0074150. 
Bills, Walter B., 0031612. 

Bina, Melvin J., 0056683. 
Binford, Donald D., 0032142, 
Bingham, William A., Jr., 0060388. 
Birch, Charles P., 0032059. 
Bissell, Evert R., 0047731. 
Bivona, Charles S., 0031445. 
Bjorneby, Walter E., 0047228. 
Black, James D., 0032822. 
Black, Walter A., 0074151. 
Blair, James A., 0060440. 
Blaisdell, Charles F., 0053568. 
Blake, Charles R., 0065066. 
Blevins, Thomas E., 0031394. 
Bloodworth, James O., ITI, 0031541, 
Blunck, Kurt G., 0060414. 
Boardman, Henry W., 0047338. 
Bodenhausen, Max G., 0047691. 
Boehm, John A., 0053472. 
Bohne, Derwin L., 0031987. 
Bohren, Joseph F., 0053776. 
Bohrer, Ronald R., 0074154. 
Boiko, William, 0025973. 

Bolls, Dillard D., 0060382. 
Bonadies, Alphonse G., 0031614. 
Bones, James R., 0047282. 
Bonham, John L., 0025974. 
Boning, William J., 0032047. 
Bonner Otis L., Jr., 0060420. 
Bond, Richard J., 0053565. 
Boone, George T., 0028963. 
Boren, J. Donald, 0047264. 
Borgen, William D., 0031993, 
Bornstein, Joseph B., 0025004. 
Boibyl, George W., 0025977. 
Bott, Donald H., 0047575. 
Bouchard, Richard M., 0028947. 
Boucher, William A., 0025978. 
Bounds, Lowery K., 0053499. 
Boverie, Richard T., 0025979. 
Bowden, William P., 0047593. 
Bowen, Joseph A., Jr., 0047220. 
Bowen, Ralph K., 0053754. 
Bowling, Melvin G., 0053781. 
Boyd, William P., 0025980. 
Boyer, Joe C., 0028936. 

Boyer, Ronald J., 0047607. 
Boyette, Robert T., 0056709. 
Bozik, Edward F., 0032160. 
Bradberry, Harold E., 0056620. 
Bradbury, Robert J., 0047603. 
Bradley, Charles W., 0053551. 
Bradley, Thomas B., 0053647. 
Bradshaw, Robert D., 0032826. 
Brady, Perry B., 0053576. 
Bramlett, James D., Jr., 0031429. 
Branch, William E., Jr., 0028921. 
Brandon, William W., IT, 0053741, 
Brandt, David D., Jr., 0047212. 
Brant, Kenneth E., 0072250. 


Brantley, Milton L., 0028930. 
Branz, Michael H., 0028825. 
Brashear, John A., 0025981. 
Bratcher, Wayne R., 0031565. 
Braun, Richard J., 0031391. 
Brazell, Leroy A., 0053736. 
Brazile, Floyd J., 0046791. 
Brendel, Jo, 0025982. 

Bresee, Don K., 0053613. 
Brevard, William N., 0074157. 
Brewer, James E., 0025983. 
Brewster; Philip L., 0025984. 
Bricker, John C., 0025985. 
Briggs, James E., Jr., 0032104. 
Bright, Boris E., 0028928. 
Bristow, Billy E., 0074158. 
Brittain, Charles J., 0027970. 
Broderick, George T., 0060450. 
Bromley, Robert D., 0031975. 
Broom Phillip W., 0053525. 
Brougher, John D., 0047451. 
Broughton, Robert N., 0053635. 
Broussard, Whitney J., 0032043. 
Brown, Alfred D., Jr., 0032073. 
Brown, Bill V., 0028850. 

Brown, Curtiss E., 0031572. 
Brown, Francis J., 0060470. 
Brown, Ivan D., 0031463. 
Brown, James T., 0025987. 
Brown, Joseph R., 0053462. 
Brown, Larry H., 0031478. 
Brown, Lawrence A., 0032045. 
Brown, Robert M., 0047408. 
Brown, Sheldon L., 0047545. 
Brown, Thomas C., Jr., 0071883. 
Brown, Thomas S., 0065093. 
Brown, Van L., Jr., 0053684. 
Browning, Bob D., 3018572. 
Brubaker, Richard E., 0025988. 
Brubaker, Robert D., 0056617. 
Bruder, Alvin H., 0056675. 
Bruha, Harlan L., 0047103. 
Brundage, Harold L., Jr., 0053440. 
Bruno, America P., 0074159. 
Bruns, Willis J., 0046157. 
Brunson, James E., 0053451. 
Brusini, Andrew R., 0056654. 
Bryant, Herbert M., 0053760. 
Bryant, Louis L., 0025990. 
Bryant, Ray H., 0047600. 
Bublitz, Robert W., 3037044. 
Buchanan, John E., 0032130. 
Buck, Theodore R., 0031462. 
Buckingham, Jack L., 0047263. 
Buckman, Louis C., 0056610. 
Buechele, Charles L., 0065072. 
Buechley, Jay F., Jr., 0032208. 
Bullington, Robert J., 0025992. 
Bulloch, Fulton G., Jr., 0047306. 
Bullock, Jerry M., 0032072. 
Bulmer, Ronald L., 0053516. 
Bunting, Joseph O., Jr., 0047511. 
Burgert, Colin R., 0032119. 
Burke, Walter J., Jr., 0031546. 
Burnett, Chester E., 0031610. 
Burney, William J., 0065077. 
Burns, Kenneth D., 0025994. 
Burns, Robert C., 0031386. 
Burns, Samuel T., III, 0031477. 
Burris, Thomas A., 0031973. 
Burton, Harold B., 0060304, 
Buster, Gerald O., 0047448. 
Butcher, Paul C., 0065079. 
Buzard, Lyman F., 0060359, 
Calbert, Bobby R., 0053670. 
Caldwell, Jimmie D., 0074164. 
Caleb, Phillip I., Jr., 0028665. 
Callas, Nicholas P., 0025997. 
Calliham, Andrew J., Jr., 0032127. 
Cameron, James S., 0047269. 
Cameron, Paul A., Jr., 0053578. 
Cammack, Luther S., Jr., 0053685. 
Camp, William A., 0031573. 
Campbell, Edward, J., 0053599. 
Campbell, Herbert G., 0031384. 
Cannon, James A., 0060331. 
Cantelou, Louis W., Jr., 0047746. 
Cappelli, Charles E., 0047699. 
Cargile, Vinson G., 0053322. 
Carlson, Kenneth D., 0060376. 
Carnes, James R., 0047510, 
Carr, Virgil H., Jr., 0047675. 
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Carr, William S., 0053767. 

Carroll, Dolph T., Jr., 0053553. 

Carroll, John H., 0047554. 

Carter, Frank P., 0032093. 

Carter, William E., 0060435. 

Carver, Richard C., 0047616. 

Case, Charles W., 0047479. 

Casey, Aloysius G., 0026002. 

Casey, Thomas A., 0060346. 

Cash, Eugene G., 0047470. 

Cashman, Gerald A., 0047335. 

Casillas, Eleas, 0060303. 

Cassidy, Duane H., 0053794. 

Cates, Charles W., 0047978. 

Catlett, Albert W., 0028851. 

Caudell, Colven E., Jr., 0031554. 

Chafey, Frank D., 0060400. 

Chalker, Marion P., Jr., 0053586. 
Chapman, James C., 0056655. 5 
Chapman, Robert E., 0026004. 

Charles, William M., Jr., 0026005. 

Chase, Donald J., 0047438. 22 
Ohasse, Albert J., 0028844. +9 
Chavanu, Donald E., 0053463. 3 
Cherry, Richard E., Jr., 0026006. j 
Chipman, Richard A., 0047471. 

Choate, Stanley F., 0026008. 

Chovanec, Albin E., 0056045. 

Christian, Daniel R., 0028953. 
Christianson, Howard L., 0060482. 
Christner, Alan S., Jr., 0026009. 
Christophersen, Edwynn J., 0047272. 
Chur, Lester R., 0053458. 

Cipra, Donald J., 0032772. 

Circe, Robert J., 0053725. 

Clapp, John N., 0047285. 

Clark, Francis J., Jr., 0032011. 

Clark, Richard E., 0053807. 

Clarke, Melvin P., 3023883. 

Clarke, William H., 0026014. 

Clay, James T., 0053572. 

Clune, John J., 0026015. A 
Cobb, Francis C., 0026016. 
Cobble, Billy G., 0053633. 
Cocchiarella, Joseph V., 0047071, 
Cocke, William F., 0074175. 
Cockes, Elbert D., 0047547. 
Coffland, Richard A., 0056701. 
Cohn, Sanford L., 0032827. 
Colbath, Thomas N., 0031574. 
Cole, James G., 0053476. 
Coleman, Marvin L., 0060364. 
Colleran, Joseph A., Jr., 0060467, 
Collier, Robert M., 3026260. 
Collins, Wesley B., 0047254. 
Colver, William S., 0053529. 
Comfort, Norman D., 0056596. 
Conley, Thomas F., III, 0047165, 
Conn, Henry L., 0047450. 
Connelly, Thomas L., 0031497. 
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Seavers, Victor C., 3147719. 
Seeler, Richard A. 0081475. 
Seller, Peter F., 3152998. 
Selegan, David R., 0081000. 
Sellers, Dennis J., 0081353. 
Sellers, John G., 0080645. 

Selser, James C., IIT, 0080646. 
Severson, Terrance E., 0081445. 
Seymour, John C., 3158744, 
Shaffer, David H., 0081446. 
Shallenberger, Edward L., 3152706. 
Shannon, Bobby J., 0080647. 
Shannon, Jack D., 3163423. 
Shantz, Dennis A., 0081354. 
Shaw, Charles F., Jr., 0081355. 
Shaw, William F., 3152491. 
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Sheckells, Thomas R., 0081356. 
Sheehan, Stephen D., 0080648. 
Sheehy, Paul J., 3152395. 


Shelton, Harvey W. C., III, 0080649. 


Shepard, Gary D., 3157863. 
Shinafelt, Donald J., 0080650. 
Short, Michael C., 0080651. 
Shuey, Richard W., 0080652. 
Shulick, Michael T., 0081357. 
Shulmister, Morris R., 3152795. 
Sidor, John, Jr., 0080653. 

Sijan, Lance P., 0080654. 
Silence, Gary H., 0080655. 
Silliman, Jeffrey D., 0080656. 
Simmons, Ross L., Jr., 3158467. 
Siner, Richard E., 0080657. 
Small, Julius A., 0080659. 
Smith, David C., 3152499. 
Smith, Dennis A., 0080658. 
Smith, Frederick C., ITI, 3161028, 
Smith, Homer C., 0081447. 
Smith, Joseph C. H., 0080660. 
Smith, Joseph M., 3157161. 
Smith, Lester E., 0080662. 
Smith, Michael D., 0080664. 
Smith, Michael W., 3168994. 
Smith, Robert D., ITI, 0080960. 
Smith, Rocky D., 0080666. 
Smith, Ronald C., 3152695. 
Smith, Victor A., 0080668. 
Smith, Wayne D., 0080670. 
Soistman, Edward C., Jr., 0080661. 
Sonier, Robert S., 0080663. 
Sosalla, Phillip M., 3163461. 
Soulek, James W., 0080665. 
Souza, George, 3158447. 

Sower, William A., 3168995. 
Specht, Charles W., 0080667. 
Spittler, James E., Jr., 0080669. 
Sroga, James J., 3152715. 
Starling, Grover C., III, 0081358. 
Starr, Richard F., Jr., 0081448. 
Steinmann, James W., Jr., 3162222. 
Stellbrink, Willi C., 3152488. 
Stephenson, John R., 0080672. 
Stetz, George A., 0080674. 
Stevens, Richard L., 3168469. 
Stevenson, David L., 3152487. 
Stewart, Alvin E., 3168938. 
Stewart, Dorothy L., 3152189. 
Stewart, James M., 3152360. 
Stigers, Joe D., 3152625. 
Stockton, Jerry R., 0081359. 
Stone, Lawrence A., 0080673. 
Stone, Neil H., 0080675. 

Strock, Vibert L., Jr., 0080962. 
Sublett, Kenny W., 0080677. 
Summerville, Rett S., 3152584. 
Supp, Peter L., 0080679. 

Suzuki, Roy N., 0080680. 

Svob, Robert S., Jr., 0080681, 
Swallow, James F., III. 0080682. 
Swan, John T., 0080683. 
Sweeny, Allan R., 0080684. 
Swick, William A., III, 0080685. 
Tait, John C., 0080686. 

Talbott, Donald R., 0080687. 
Talley, John S., 0080688. 
Tankersley, John W., 0080689, 
Tantalo, Francis P., 0081360. 
Tedesco, Michael F., 0080690. 
Teipe, Myrna R., 3152185. 
Terhall, Jude H., 0080692. 
Thomas, Charles A., 0080691. 
Thomas, Furman E., 0081396. 
Thomas, James L., 0080693. 
Thomas, Paul R., 0080695. 
Thompson, Howard C., 0080694. 
Thompson, Jack E., 0080696. 
Thompson, Thomas D., 0081361, 
Thompson, Thomas N., 0080698. 
Thurgood, John W., Jr., 3134137. 
Tigue, Dennis H., 3168939, 
Tiley, Paul L., 0081464. 

Tindall, Robert R., 0080697. 
Titmas, Gary W., 0080699. 
Tober, Zoltan J., Jr., 0080700, 
Torrez, Dennis C., 0081465. 
Traynor, Patrick J., 3153018. 
Treadon, Thomas A., 0080703. 
‘Treuhaft, Martin B., 0080704. 


Turinetti, James D., III, 0080705. 
Turner, Armond A., 0080706. 
Turnley, Thomas E., Jr., 3152427. 
Tutchings, Terrence R., 0081362. 
Twitchell, Larry M., 0080707. 
Umbarger, Richard L., 0080709. 
Valente, George A., Jr., 3161683. 
Valentine, Dennis E., 0080708. 
Valentine, Jeffrey H., 0080710. 
Vanderpool, Travis E., 3162767. 
Vendetti, Jeffrey F., 0080711. 
Verdict, Malcolm E., 0080712. 
Vicente, Frank R., 3161684. 
Vick, James L., 0080713. 
Vickery, John M., 0080714. 
Vinson, William T., 0080715. 
Viviano, Joseph L., Jr., 3159289. 
Vrettos, John D., 0080716. 
Vrooman, Roger M., 0080717. 
Wages, Brian E., 0080718. 
Wagner, John C., 0080719. 
Wall, Steven E., 3168808. 

Wall, William F., 0080720. 
Wallace, Bruce A., 0080721. 
Wallace, Stephen L., 3133397. 
Wallach, Steven E., 0080722. 
Walsh, Robert E., 0080723. 
Walton, Jerry T., 0080724. 
Warden, John A., III, 0080725. 
Warren, Gray D., 0080726. 
Waterman, Robert K., 0080727. 
Waterstraat, Craig K., 0080728. 
Watts, Barry D., 0080730. 
Wayne, William T., 0080731. 
Weathers, Morris E., 3153033. 
Webb, Michael S., 3152776. 
Webber, Edward E., Jr., 0080732. 
Weida, William J., 0080733. 
Weidner, Douglas T., 0080734. 
Wendt, Glenn W., 3148780. 
Weston, Dale E., 3161204. 
Wheeler, Timothy T., 0080736. 
White, John F., 0080735. 
White, Michael B., 0080737. 
Whitehorn, Michael A., 0080738. 
Wick, James R., 3163120. 
Wilburn, Robert C., 0080739, 
Wiley, Fletcher H., 0080740. 
Wilke, Paul L., 0080741. 
Wilkowski, Jerome S., 0080743. 
Williams, Charles H., 0080742. 
Williams, David M., Jr., 3161796. 
Williams, Ronald W., 3163003. 
Willis, Albert H., 3152710. 
Wilson, Alexander G., 3157529. 
Wilson, James S., 0080745. 
Winchester, Robert D., 3168999. 
Winter, James W., 3163409. 
Wirth, Richard G., 0081364. 
Wittel, Charles R., Jr., 3152518. 
Witten, James P., 3152447. 
Witty, Bruce A., 0080747. 
Wodstrchill, Daniel L., 3158926. 
Wolfe, Curtis L., 0080746. 
Wolfe, Timothy R., 0080749. 
Wood, Charles P., Jr., 0080748. 
Wood, James W., 0080750. 
Wood, Ronald L., 3152635. 
Wood, Wendell B., 0080752. 
Woods, Paul T., 3152144. 
Wortham, George E., 0081476. 
Wright, Grady A., 0080751. 
Wycoff, Earl N., 3146921. 
Yabui, Alan E., 3130503. 
Yonker, Dale B., 3152713. 
Young, George O. III, 0080753. 
Zabka, Adolph H., 0081365. 
Zaleski, Andre A. II, 0081366. 
Zebley, Frederick L., Jr., 3160868. 
Zeller, Karl F., 3177041. 
Zepecki, Robert G., 0080754. 
Zimmy, Edwin T., Jr., 0080755. 
Zucker, Richard A., 0080757. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Anderson, James G., 3167408. 
Boyd, Thomas D., 3168590. 
Buscher, John R., 0080276. 
Covey, Richard W., 3162794. 
Dressler, Forrest G., Jr., 3166169, 
Gainer, Philip W., 3183930. 
Hamako, Herbert M., 3167429. 


November 27, 


1967 


November 27, 1967 


Healy, Keith E., 3167611. 

Johnson, Gerald A., 3156543. 
Lombardo, Raymond B., 3166216. 
Lyons, John J., Jr., 3167476. 
McClean, Raymond R., 3165621. 
Mootz, John R., 0080539. 

Nugent, Jerry J., 3167723. 

Oatley, Theodore W., 3166413. 
Phillips, Preston, Jr., 3168163. 
Sarbach, Douglas L., 3167105. 
Schuknecht, Lowell A., Jr., 0080644. 
Schumann, Thomas R., 3166396. 
Squires, Darrell R., 3184323. 
Stephenson, Robert L. H., 3159467, 
Templeton, David W., 3167823. 
Wiegand, Edwin E., 3167933. 
Zurbrugg, Eric B., 0080758. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Bullock, Charles W., 3160773. 
Cumuze, Antonio G., Jr., 3168955. 
Riccardi, Richard M., 3160315. 
Rouland, Donald L., 3169005. 
Smothermon, Sharo A., 3167446. 
Trittschuh, John C., 3167943. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


To be colonels 


Aaron, Harold R., 026207. 
Abel, Carl M., O79720. 
Abernathy, William, 037308. 
Alexander, George L., 026021. 
Allan, John C., 037298. 
Althaus, Kenneth G., 041121. 
Amacher, Aaron G., 027040. 
Ancker, Jack P., 037217. 
Anderson, Arnold V., O37666. 
Anderson, Jonathan, 025820. 
Anido, Victor M., Jr., 079727. 
Antonioli, Virginio, 025663. 
Armstrong, John W., 025686. 
Arnold, Edwin Y., 084045. 
Atkinson, Quintus C., 026317, 
Aud, James E., 027051. 

Avery, Philip S., 036241. 
Baatz, David C., 041048. 
Baccus, George W., 035670. 
Baden, Robert E., 025671. 
Baen, Spencer R., 027005. 
Baldwin, Clarke T., 026037. 
Barber, Henry A., III, 025568, 
Barbour, Alfred E., O8 7787. 
Batson, Richard T., 025434. 
Beightler, Robert S., 025642. 
Belford, Jack F., 055279. 

Bell, Benjamin C., 048708. 
Bell, John C., 025937. 
Bennett, Edward E., 025463. 
Benson, Charles E., 026263. 
Berenzweig, Marvin, 025811. 
Bergsagel, Ralph M., 079739. 
Berte, Samuel C., 048711. 
Betts, James A., O79741. 
Betts, James A., 025891. 
Bielecki, Edward J., 025465. 
Bishop, Raymond C., 079743. 
Blake, Robert T., 025837. 
Blewett, Rex R., 038030. 
Blount, Leverne E., 025939. 
Boatner, Mark M., HI, 026248. 
Bogan, Lucian D., Jr., 025810. 
Bohannon, Frederick, 027057. 
Bohnak, Joseph A., 027036. 
Bolling, Alexander, 026066. 
Bond, John B., 026077. 
Booth, Reed A., 079748. 

Bott, Fredric C., O79750. 
Boyle, Harry F., 039258. 
Boyle, Joseph F., 026347. 
Brandt, Roland A., 025901. 
Brier, John K., 026185. 
Brooks, Waldo W., Jr., 054679. 
Broudy, Harold, 024134. 
Brown, Stephen O., 026105. 
Brust, Robert P., 079759. 
Buell, Kenneth E., 025772. 
Buerger, Kenneth G., 080377. 


Burdell, Frank E., Jr., 079760. 
Burdett, Allen M., Jr., 026048. 
Burgess, John F., Jr., 079761. 
Burke, James T., 034575. 
Burlin, Robert B., O25484. 
Burr, Charles H., Jr., O25 758. 
Buser, George W., 079764. 
Byrne, David B., 023181. 
Cain, James W., 026208. 
Call, William T., Jr., 037896. 
Calnan, William M., 026120. 
Camp, Eugene C., 037072. 
Campbell, Elden C., 040817. 
Cann, Richard T., 037799. 
Cantlay, George G., 025979. 
Carne, William B., 088011. 
Carroll, Benjamin L., 037321, 
Carter, John H., 033174. 
Carter, William C., 037290. 
Carter, William C., 054761. 
Case, Frank B., O78689. 
Chapin, Neil M., 055006. 
Charles, Alvin K., 079771. 
Chase, David M., 026212. 
Chegin, Thomas E., O79 772. 
Chilk, Samuel J., 053777. 
Chmar, Paul, 037640. 
Churchwell, Alvin M., 041055. 
Cleary, Edward R., 026304. 
Coachman, Francis G., 049618, 
Coates, Harry R., 036067. 
Cobb James J., 025629. 
Cobb, John H., Jr., 026233. 
Cobey, Earl J., 054909. 
Cochran, John H., Jr., 054787. 
Cochran, John H., Jr., 026115. 
Coffman, Howard B., 025941. 
„Samuel M., 037861. 
Cole, Caleb A., 026171. 
Cole, Charles B., Jr., 039304. 
Cole, Jack N., 079775. 
Collins, John W., ITI, 026079. 
Collins, Rodney J., 055519. 
Conard, David B., 025885. 
Conarty, Roger L., 026067. 
Conmy, Joseph B., Jr., 025645. 
Conway, Marion L., 080388, 
Cook, Harvey J., O79778. 
Cook, Robert M., 025690. 
Cooksey, Howard H., 037690. 
Cover, William W., 026287. 
Crawley, James J., 049218. 
Croonquist, Arvid P., 025639. 
Crumlish, William S., 045536, 
Cullen, Joe C., 079786. 
Cullinane, Daniel B., 026145. 
Cumbie, Walter P., 054718. 
Cunningham, Hubert, 039303. 
Cunningham, Robert, 037120. 
Curtis, Wesley J., 025792. 
Dale, Joseph W., Jr., 036144. 
Dallam, Robert N., 049607. 
Dalton, Charles H., 037943. 
Danforth, Robert D., 026081. 
Daulton, James O., O79792. 
Davenport, Robert J., 026089. 
Davis, Dan R., 040629. 
DeBrocke, William, 025986. 
Deaver, John Q., 054765. 
Dennis, William J., 036151. 
Dennison, Robert C., 049010. 
Dettmar, Henry G., 037117. 
Dexter, Robert B., 033838. 
Dinsmore, Oliver R., 037806. 


Douglass, John J., 049602. 
Drackett, Ferris J., 049474. 
Dring, John P., 037734. 

Duke, Thomas A., Jr., 037062, 
Dunn, James E., 036187. 
Dunwoody, Harold H., 026197. 
Durand, William H., 080401. 
Dwan, Robert D., 026052. 
Dyer, Joseph C., 079807. 
Dysinger, William G., 054976. 
Eaton, Robert L., 055596. 
Eddy, George G., Jr., 054991. 
Eddy, John H., 080404. 
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Edler, William C., 033725. 
Edmond, Emil V. B., 034234. 
Elliott, Dale T., 025022. 
Elliott, Howard D., 025445. 
Ellis, Rodney C., 034872. 
Emerson, Edwin W., 049152. 
English, Keith H., 055422. 
Erdman, George W., 037350. 
Ernst, Russell W., 037256. 
Everton, Theme T., 041103, 
Falck, William D., 025893. 
Parley, Clare F., 025915. 
Farnsworth, Frank A., 037216. 
Fausset, Louis R., 034421. 
Faust, Edmond L., Jr., 025450. 
Fechtman, Robert H., 046262. 
Ferriter, Richard H., 076837. 
Finlayson, Harold C., 041028, 
Finney, Perry S., Jr., 048263. 
Fischgrund, Harold, 037183. 
Fishback, Jesse L., 025858. 
Fisken, Archibald D., 024868. 
Fiss, Robert E., 025511. 
Fitzgerald, Charles, 041098. 
Flatley, Thomas W., 025638. 
Flint, Brilsford P., 034146. 
Francis, Gus C., 079815. 
Fraser, Bruce H., 037276. 
Frauenheim, Walter, 048978. 
Frazier, Frank W., 037085. 
French, Jack S., 048380. 
Frost, Thomas G., 080411. 
Fuller, Ellis L., 037366. 

Fye, John H., II, 037715. 
Gardner, Hamilton B., 036838, 
Garten, Melvin, 048990. 
Gates, Quinten L., 080413. 
Gausman, Willis F., 079821. 
Gendron, Thomas J., 045776. 
Gibb, Edward F., Jr., 045769. 
Gibson, Henry W., 080414. 
Gibson, James M., 048730. 
Giddings, Ralph L., 081900. 


Glasgow, William M., 025905. 


Glick, John R., 048877. 
Glisson, Roy, Jr., 037078. 
Glotzbach, Edgar N., 027011. 
Godfrey, Hampton J., 037822. 
Goforth, Robert C., 037670. 
Goldenberg, Joseph, 080415. 
Goldenthal, Mitchel, 025482, 
Goodell, Henry W., 079832, 
Goodman, Jess L., 047795. 
Gordy, Stephen E., 026125. 
Gorman, Vincent J., 041019. 
Gottlieb, Arthur A., 044972. 
Goudreau, Albert D., 046744. 
Grady, Roman C., Jr., 025985. 
Grant, Wilburn E., 035789. 
Green, Charles W., 037744. 
Greene, James F., Jr., 025900. 
Greenwalt, William, 025998. 
Gregg, Frank A., 037864. 
Griffin, Bobbie A., 025908. 
Grimm, Henry F., Jr., 025519. 
Groom, Kenneth G., 054786. 
Gunn, Arthur W., 024241. 
Hahn, William R., 025566. 
Hakala, Robert W., 048852. 
Halin, Paul J., 055597. 
Hamblen, Archelaus, 026187. 
Hames, William E., Jr., 079839. 
Hamilton, Howard E., 079841. 
Hamlin, Jack I., 038004. 
Hamlin, John I., 081903. 
Handley, George E., 037294. 
Hansard, Frederic E., 045303. 
Hansen, Richard A., 079843. 
Harding, Leslie B., 025512. 
Hardy, Leslie B., 026003. 
Harps, Joseph F., 053692. 
Hatcher, Robert P., 053259. 
Hawkins, Wallace E., 040969. 
Hazam, Mitchell J., 083583. 
Heltzel, Charles L., 025746. 
Henry Gregg, 025574. 

Herres, Fred W., Jr., 025996. 
Heske, Richard F., 035641. 
Hill, James A., 088735. 

Hill, Ralph J., 026127. 
Hillard, James R., 080420, 


33897 


33898 


Hipp, Macon A., 084047. 
Hixon, Robert C., 037892. 
Hoffman, Edgar F., O78666. 
Hoffmeister, Donald, 033942. 
Hoffmann, Ralph M., 025495. 
Holder, Leonard D., 037267. 
Holm, George P., O79858. 
Holt, John B., Jr., 048996. 
Hood, Burton F., Jr., 025729. 
Hopkins, Truman A., 036057. 
Howard, Charles E., 039153. 
Hranicka, Joseph G., 080424, 
Hughes, Algin J., 025630, 
Hughes, Thomas K., 024449, 
Hulsey, Alvin, 079861. 
Hulsey, David D., 024411. 
Humphrey, James B., 049620. 
Hunt, Jay, 032789. 

Hunt, Milton T., Jr., 033057. 
Hunt, Paul E., 036910. 
Hunter, William L., 049016, 
Hyde, Radford D., 035949. 
Hyle, Archie R., 037271. 
Ingwersen, Glenn P., 025993. 
Ireland, Thornton E., 037325. 
Isaacs Alvin C., 048816. 

Ivan Garbriel A., 025865. 
Jemmott Arthur H., 037043. 
Johnson Earle A., Jr., 026211. 
Jones Alan W., Jr., 025868. 
Jones Dear] F., 048423. 

Jones Harry L., Jr., 048397. 
Jones Ralph K., 026123. 
Jones Randolph L., 035477. 
Jones Robert E., 079872. 
Jones, Russell G., 037213. 
Jordan George B., 034644. 
Jordan, William K., 055586. 
Kalergis, James G., O79873. 
Kampschroer, Felix, 080432. 
Kapp, Ronald A. 037070. 
Karrick Samuel N., 025446. 
Kellogg Dimitri A., 025433. 
Kendall, Maurice W., 027003, 
Kennedy, Richard T., 048390. 
Kennedy, Stanley Y., 037179. 
Kenworthy, Max R., 076841, 
Kidder, James D., 026227. 
Kirchner, Alfred W., 036559. 
Kittrell, Williams S., 049082. 
Knight, Hale H., 055247. 
Krueger, Herbert W., 039207, 
Kyle, Edward H., 022981. 
Lacouture, Arthur J., 026240. 
Ladd, Jonathan F., 027041, 
Lafield, William O., 037894, 
Lail, James G., 079884, 
Lance, John E., Jr., 038026. 
Lang, Francis E., 045628. 
Langstaff, James D., 026314. 
Langston, Alex T., Jr., 055069. 
LeClair, Joseph A., O79888. 
LeFebvre, Henry E., 036358. 
Leach, James H., 048718. 
Lehman, Arthur M., 079890. 
Lewis, Herbert S., 025734. 
Lewis, Norman F., 048701. 
Libby, Jack P., 037932. 
Ligon, Lawrence R., 035154, 
Linton, William M., 023728. 
Longacre, David R., 033378. 
Lothrop, James N., Jr., 26057. 
Loughran, Joseph P., 037167. 
Lucas, John P., Jr., 026159. 
Lundberg, George B., 025679. 
Lundelius, Maurice, 054864, 
Lutz, George A., 037296. 
MacVeigh, Charles, 025496, 
Magathan, Wallace C., 025861. 
Magruder, Lawson W., 036711. 
Mahan, James J., 048988. 
Maher, Thomas L., 084386. 
Mahone, Nelson A., Jr., 038003, 
Malone, William F., 080445. 
Marshall, Ben F., 080448. 
Masenga, Robert C., 054101. 
Mathe, Robert E., 025878. 
Mathews, Stanley R., 037737. 
Mayer, Edward E., 079914. 
McAdams, James O., 080449. 
McBane, Robert B., 048890. 
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McCabe, Edward F., 025926. 
McCabe, John T., 037126. 
McCartin, George J., 079638. 
McCoid, Chester B., 036251. 
McDonnell, Patrick, 084391. 
McGee, Dale E., Jr., 026253. 
McGinnis, Norris D., 037232. 
Mollwain, Bob A., 0553846. 
McKee, Henry H., 036190, 
McKenzie, Donald, 080147. 
McKenzie, William, 025929. 
McLain, John V., 037662, 
McLendon, George P., 037133. 
McLeod, Charles A., 027047, 
McMahan, Jack E., 037300, 
McNeil, Samuel F., 049354. 
McRae, John R., 055582, 
Medinger, John N., 080453. 
Mercer, Oliver L., 039382. 
Merlo, William J., 080457. 
Merrill, Clifford R., 079927. 
Merritt, Charles A., 080459. 
Metts, Albert C., Jr. O26091. 
Miller, Adelbert E., 041085. 
Miller, James C., Jr., 025961. 
Miller, Maurice G., 023914. 
Miller, Robert E., 037356. 
Millhouse, Felix G., 036609. 
Mitchell, John R., 025665. 
Mitro, Michael P., 054862. 
Mixon, Sidney T., 034281. 
Moberg, Wesley O., 044973. 
Mohl, John L., 037815, 
Montesclaros, Melec, 079934. 
Moore, Clayton H., Jr., 48625. 
Moore, Robert L., 079936. 
Moore, Roy. Jr., 037063. 
Moran, James J., 079937. 
Morris, Charles A., 037730. 
Morris, John W., 025992. 
Motes, Marshall M., 046627. 
Mowery, Lawrence L., 038023. 
Murday, Stanley J., 079940. 
Murray, Charles P., 041057. 
Murray, Douglas B., 080466. 
Murray, William H., 085396. 
Myers, John W., 084824. 
Nabors, George A., 080467. 
Nash, Albert M., 033727. 
Neale, William D., 025755. 
Nechanicky, William, 033910. 
Nelson, Oliver W., 037084. 
Nett, Robert B., 041070. 
Netterblad, Alvin T., 33971. 
Newlands, George, 040606. 
Newman, George E., 026015. 
Newman, James W., 037751. 
Norris, John J., 025713. 
Oberg, Vincent G., 079944. 
Ocallaghan, James P., 081919. 
Odom, Robert E., 049363. 
Odonnell, Charles F., 081920. 
Ohalloran, John T., 055106. 
Oldham, Leo G., 085227. 
Osullivan, Michael, 037162. 
Ott, Edward S., Jr., 025860. 
Palos, Stuart J., 052797. 
Parfitt, Harold R., 025914. 
Parham, Douglas F., 026226. 
Parker, Nicholson, 026193. 
Parr, William R., 080473. 
Patch, Lloyd E., 081921. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk delivered 
one of the truly great speeches of our 
times. 

Mr. Rusk bravely and boldly put into 
proper perspective the great challenge 
that lies ahead for civilization and how 
our involvement in Vietnam is helping 
us meet that challenge. 

History will show that Secretary Rusk 
is one of the most prophetic people in 
the world today. We as Americans are 
fortunate that at this critical juncture in 


our own history, we have had the good 
fortune of having a man like Dean Rusk 
carry the heavy burden of Secretary of 
State of the United States. His counsel 
and his wisdom are helping this Nation 
chart a course for man which will lead 
us to that magnificent day when hope- 
fully we will war no more. 

Dean Rusk carries a heavy burden and 
it would be my hope that this Nation 
someday will be able to fully appreciate 
the enormity of his contribution and per- 
sonal sacrifice so that man will live in 
freedom. 

I hope this speech which I am putting 
in the Recorp today will be carefully read 
by every American, for only then can he 
understand the immensity of the chal- 
lenge which confronts America and the 
world and what our own Nation is doing 
to meet that challenge. 

The Secretary’s speech follows: 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF THE FAMILY or MAN 


(Excerpts and address by the Hon. Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State, before the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York City, Novem- 
ber 14, 1967) 

It is a great personal privilege for me to 
return to the Foreign Policy Association and 
to be with you in marking the beginning of 
your Fiftieth year. For a half century you 
have earned the appreciation and respect of 
all of our Presidents and Secretaries of State 
because of your dedicated and imaginative 
efforts to bring about a better understanding 
of world affairs. Yours has been a public 
service of profound importance both to our 
own people and to the world beyond our bor- 
ders. But “what is past is prologue”; I wish 
you strength, resources and resourcefulness 
as you prepare yourself for the decades ahead. 

It is my hope this evening to reflect a bit 
upon the tasks which are in front of us. But, 
before doing so, it might be worth asking 
ourselves a question about your first fifty 
years. What have we learned since 1918? In 
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your anniversary booklet you said “Today 
the American people act on behalf of a world- 
wide constituency. For good or ill, we have 
it in our power as no other people before us 
to determine the course of man’s history.” 
And you pose two questions: “Shall we bear 
this burden with wisdom and understand- 
ing? In a world cluttered with big problems 
can we summon up the effort to inform our- 
selves and make our decisions wisely?” 

Your emphasis was upon wisdom—and 
properly so. Surely wisdom includes a sober 
assessment of the lessons of experience ad- 
justed to the imperatives of change—both 
the changes which do occur and the changes 
which must occur if the story of man is to 
be worth the telling. 

Have we, as a people, learned very much 
about world affairs since 1918? I think we 
have learned a great deal, but it is a more 
complicated question than many might 
think. It may be interesting for you, during 
your Fiftieth Anniversary Year, to examine 
it in considerable detall. 

Have we really learned that we are an in- 
separable part of the human race and that 
we cannot hope to live our own lives apart 
from the other peoples of the same planet? 

Have we learned that peace must be or- 
ganized and enforced so long as there are 
those who would impose their ambitions and 
their appetites upon their neighbors? 

Have we learned that the acceptance of 
law and agreed rules of conduct, which re- 
stricts our “sovereignty”, can in fact liberate 
us through the ability to rely with greater 
assurance upon what other nations are going 
to do? 

Have we learned that the wealthiest nation 
on earth has both a selfish national interest 
and a simple human obligation to assist 
those who are trying to substitute hope for 
despair in dealing with the miseries which 
afflict the great majority of the peoples of 
the world? 

Have we learned that aid does not buy 
vassals and that power to destroy is not the 
right to command? 

Have we remembered enough of our own 
history to have a measure of patience and 
compassion for those who are trying to build 
new nations under pressures of time and 
rising expectations? 

These are only a few of the many dozens 
of questions we might be asking ourselves 
about our experience. The answers will not 
be easy and the application of the lessons we 
might have learned to the problems of today 
and tomorrow will be very complex, but the 
effort would surely be worthwhile. There are 
such things as forgetting too much, repeat- 
ing the same old mistakes, and failing to 
build upon past effort and sacrifices. 

An understanding of world affairs in the 
years ahead will require us to come to terms 
with breathtaking change and with growing 
complexity. Nostalgia for simpler and more 
leisurely days will give us little help. Com- 
munications, science and technology will 
force a pace to which we are only beginning 
to become accustomed. The explosion of the 
number of states members of the interna- 
tional community and the growing interde- 
pendence of peoples on a shrinking planet 
will provide the complexity. If I have invited 
you to reflect upon our experience, I must 
also invite you to turn your minds to the 
problems of tomorrow. The simple fact is 
that, because of the pace of events, unless we 
aim for tomorrow, we are unlikely to be able 
to comprehend the problems of today. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said that “nine-tenths of 
wisdom consists of being wise in time.” 

I would also suggest that the foreign rela- 
tions of the American people involves al- 
most every aspect of our national life. For- 
eign policy is more than a painful crisis 
which dominates the news and more than 
the disagreements which it is more fashion- 
able to record. It also includes the endless 
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detail involved in a thousand cables a day 
from the Department of State, the more 
than twelve thousand primary votes to be 
cast in the present session of the General As- 
sembly, the adjustments and agreements 
which go largely unnoticed because serenity 
is not news. It includes the crises prevented 
and the continual smoothing out of the 
jagged edges of relations across national 
frontiers. 

This year of 1967, for example, is a year of 
pain and violence in Southeast Asia, in the 
Middle East and in certain other situations 
of violence with which you are familiar. But 
it is also a year in which the Kennedy Round 
was completed, the International Monetary 
Fund reached agreement on long-term ar- 
rangements for international liquidity, the 
Space Treaty came into operation, the Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union was ap- 
proved, the Presidents of Latin America de- 
cided to move to a common market in the 
coming decade, the Asian Development Bank 
became a going institution. It is a year of 
progress for most of the non-Communist na- 
tions of East Asia and the Western Pacific— 
economic, social, and political progress in- 
ternally, and progress in regional and sub- 
regional cooperation. It is the year in which 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
tabled a joint draft of a Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in Geneva, a year in which President 
Johnson convened a highly successful inter- 
national conference on Water for Peace and 
gave new impetus to the War on Hunger. Of 
course your President is earnestly involved 
with the problem of peace in Southeast Asia 
and in the Middle East. But he also commits 
long hours and dedicated effort to build a 
more solid basis for peace across the broad 
range of human affairs. 

Pace and complexity mean restlessness and 
turbulence. If these are to be kept within 
tolerable limits, we need compass bearings 
and central organizing ideas. These should be 
relatively simple because they must be widely 
understood. Hopefully they can increase the 
elements of reliability and predictability in 
the conduct of nations. I have emphasized 
the need for the United States to remain 
steady on course because we ourselves must 
be reasonably predictable both by our 
friends and by those who might be our ad- 
versaries. Were our power, wealth and in- 
fluence used fitfully and whimsically, pres- 
ent turbulence could easily become chaos. 

It seems to me that we can find some of 
these organizing ideas for the decades ahead 
by asking ourselves a very simple question: 
What are the genuine common interests of 
the members of the family of man—homo 
sapiens? What binds us together as a single 
species inhabiting this speck of dust in a vast 
universe? 

We might note in passing that we are 
rapidly becoming a rather large family. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that there will 
be something like seven billion of us by the 
end of the century. 

Most of this increase seems likely to 
occur in the countries which are less de- 
veloped economically, thus aggravating the 
difficulties of increasing per capita income. If 
present trends continue, the gap in living 
standards between the developed nations and 
most of the less developed nations will widen 
over the next decades. By one calculation, the 
average citizen in the economically advanced 
nations is now approximately twelve times as 
well off as the average citizen in the less 
developed nations—and, if present trends 
continue, he will be eighteen times better off 
by the year 2000. A world in which three- 
fourths of the population, even though it 
makes some economic gains, is left further 
and further behind by the other fourth, is 
not a very reassuring prospect. One might 
expect it to be torn by resentments, social 
turbulence and outbursts of international 
violence. 

One of the most critical aspects of this 
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ominous trend is the danger of serious 
famines in some countries within the next 
decade or two. Population growth is out- 
running increases in food supplies. Only a 
few nations are producing more food than 
they consume. Only the most energetic at- 
tacks on both sides of the food-population 
problem on the part of the developing na- 
tions with massive help from the more 
advantaged can prevent widespread starva- 
tion, 

If this is the family we are about to 
become, are there common interests which 
tend to unite rather than to divide—despite 
differences of political ideology, race, religion 
or cultural tradition? The question needs 
more exploration than time permits this 
evening, but I might suggest where some of 
the answers might be found. 

First, the family of a man must surely 
recognize a common interest in preventing 
the holocaust of a nuclear war. To save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, the UN Charter puts it, has become the 
human problem number one. The power of 
destruction now resting in the hands of frail 
humans beings converts an age old dream 
into an urgent and practical necessity. I am 
concerned, now that we are twenty years 
beyond World War II, that the question of 
organizing a reliable peace recedes into the 
background and that we become negligent 
and careless about it. Surely we can agree 
that it is the central question, even though 
we may differ among ourselves about exactly 
how to bring it about—and then commit 
ourselves to a sober and sustained examina- 
tion of ways and means, 

Has it now become old-fashioned to start 
with the formula as set forth in Article I 
of the United Nations Charter? The world 
paid a terrible price for the chance to write 
that formula, which encompasses effective 
collective measures for the prevention or 
removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means, 
respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, international 
cooperation in solving international prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms? Surely it makes 
little sense to scrap that formula without 
something better to put in its place. 

To strengthen these rules of conduct re- 
quired for a reliable peace and the institu- 
tional arrangemetns for making them effec- 
tive must be a consuming commitment of 
all who understand the stakes involved. 

A second common interest ought to be 
found in limiting and reducing the burden 
of armaments. Disarmament is postponed 
because of unsolved political differences; 
but arms races makes political differences 
more difficult to resolve. This vicious cycle 
applies to great powers and smaller nations 
alike—and the diversion of resources away 
from urgent human tasks is a mounting 
burden for all. Limited progress is being 
made but a major breakthrough has not 
occurred. One could hope that one major 
obstacle could be removed—objections to 
international systems of inspection and 
verification. The reduction of armaments 
cannot wait for a condition of full trust 
and confidence among nations, It should be 
possible to allow arms reductions to proceed 
despite mistrust and suspicion—and reliable 
information holds the key. 

A third common interest excites the mind 
and opens up vast horizons of great hope. In 
many fields of human endeavor, nature itself 
makes allies of us all. There is no communist 
wheat rust, no capitalist potato blight. Vi- 
ruses cross national and ideological bound- 
aries without political inhibition. 

One of man’s indispensable needs is fresh 
water. In many parts of the world, including 
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large sections of our own country, his needs 
for it are outrunning the supply. This stark 
reality led President Johnson to convene the 
International Water for Peace Conference, 
held in Washington earlier this year. As Pres- 
ident Johnson said in his welcoming ad- 
dress, water resource management is made 
for cooperation. Neither the evaporation of 
water from the oceans nor its fall from the 
skies shows the least interest in boundaries. 
Many of its surface carriers, the great rivers, 
traverse two or more nations. Equally inter- 
national is the demand. This first interna- 
tional conference on Water for Peace has set 
in motion or given new impetus to interna- 
tional cooperation in a wide range of study 
and planning. 

One important means of increasing sup- 
plies of fresh water is of course the desalting 
of sea water. 

As you know, the United States is exten- 
sively engaged in cooperative studies of de- 
salting water with scientists of other coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. 

We can take certain satisfaction from the 
progress made thus far in the peaceful explo- 
ration and uses of outer space. A basic treaty 
brings man’s activities in outer space under 
a regime of law within ten years of the 
launching of the first Sputnik, It is our hope 
that cooperation in space can rapidly expand 
and there is some reason to believe that 
much more is possible than we have yet 
achieved. Cooperation in space has many pos- 
sibilities both in pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge and in using space for the prac- 
tical needs of all mankind. 

The World Weather Watch proposed by 
President Johnson is moving rapidly in the 
World Meteorological Organization. More 
than sixty nations, including the Soviet 
Union, have agreed to participate. Compre- 
hensive observations, on earth and from 
outer space, harnessed to automatic trans- 
mission, information storage and cooperative 
prediction will add greatly to man’s under- 
standing of his environment. A further 
stage of cooperation will be opened up as 
the techniques of weather modification ad- 
vance and work is now going forward in 
anticipation of that possibility. 

Earth sclences, the peaceful applications 
of nuclear energy, the common war on hun- 
ger, family planning—there are many fields 
which lend themselves to common action 
on behalf of the family of man. 

There is so much more to be done in en- 
larging the capacity of man to benefit from 
the dissemination of knowledge and the en- 
richment of his cultural life. Here are 
resources which grow with sharing, about 
which men do not have to compete because 
of scarcity. Here is a field in which all of 
us can be enriched by drawing upon the great 
diversities within the human family. 

I spoke earlier of those common interests 
which cut across ideological and national 
boundaries. You should know, for example, 
that in recent years we have tried to engage 
the authorities in Peking in the exchange of 
scientists and doctors and scholars, in the 
exchange of weather information and in the 
exchange of plant materials involved in 
basic food crops. We have been disappointed 
that the answer invariably has been that 
there is nothing to discuss until the people 
of Taiwan are surrendered. I mention this 
merely to let you know that we take seriously 
this concept of the family of man and are 
trying to find ways to apply it, despite the 
most far-reaching and intractable differences 
among nations. 

As we look ahead we can well reflect upon 
the main alternatives which are open to us 
in our relations with the rest of the world. 
We could attempt to withdraw unto our- 
selves, pretending that the rest of the world 
is not there. Such a course would be futile 
and suicidal. Whatever temporary comfort 
we think we might get from telling the rest 
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of the world just to go away, it will be with 
us, and the environment outside will be 
crucial to the chances of American freedom 
to survive and flourish. 

We could embark upon an attempt to use 
our fantastic power to impose our own pic- 
ture of the world upon our fellow human 
beings—to reach for a Pax Americana. This, 
too, would be suicidal. We ourselves have no 
taste for such an undertaking and the rest 
of the world has not elected us to such a 
task. We are not the world’s policemen even 
though we have deliberately chosen to ac- 
cept, as our appropriate share, a portion of 
the total task of preserving peace. 

Thirdly, we could be content to let things 
rock along more or less as they are and hope 
that the turbulence will not become too 
stormy. I do not believe that this course 
would meet either our aspirations or our 
necessities. 

What is required is an increasing and sus- 
tained effort by our own nation, working 
closely with other nations, in support of the 
common interests of the human family. This 
means that there are burdens to be borne. 
It means that we not reduce the President's 
request for foreign aid by a billion dollars. 
It means that we give strong support to the 
Alliance for Progress and encouragement to 
the Latin American Common Market. It 
means that we support constructive regional 
institutions in other areas. It means that we 
keep the doors of our universities and our 
research institutions open for all who wish 
to come. It means that we give strong sup- 
port, both in funds and in talent, to the spe- 
olalized agencies of the United Nations. It 
means that we do whatever we can, quietly 
and without ostentation, to help find the 
peaceful solutions to the disputes which di- 
vide nation from nation and produce ten- 
sions which block the path to a reliable peace. 
It means that we set aside our glandular 
reactions and try to find points of agree- 
ment even with those who consider them- 
selves our principal adversaries—on large 
matters or on small—in order, as Raymond 
Fosdick said, to spin “the infinity of threads 
which bind peace together.” 

You have emphasized the search for wisdom 
in this your Fiftieth Year. Surely wisdom re- 
quires that we try to think about major 
issues with as much precision and clarity as 
we can muster. I have not talked about Viet- 
Nam this evening but I do urge that we 
search for the essence of the problem. It does 
not clarify the issue to call Viet-Nam “just 
a civil war“ when more than twenty regi- 
ments of North Vietnamese forces are at- 
tempting to impose their will upon the 
South. Of course both sides are Vietnamese 
but it should be clear that the problems of 
the divided states—Germany, Korea, and 
Viet-Nam—are to be solved not by force but 
by peaceful means, It does not clarify the 
issue to speak of “unconditional surrender” 
when all that is being asked of North Viet- 
Nam is that they get their troops out of 
South Viet-Nam and Laos and stop training 
guerrillas for Thailand. Those who would 
“negotiate now” should know that if a repre- 
sentative of Hanoi would make himself avail- 
able anywhere to discuss peace I would be 
there. We will negotiate today without con- 
dition or about conditions. Those who de- 
plore the violence, as do I, should know that 
all the violence could end within hours with 
minimum cooperation from the authorities 
in Hanoi, Those who are concerned about 
escalation should know that we have tried 
over and over again, through diplomacy and 
by practical actions on the ground, to start 
the process of deescalation—only to face a 
categorical rejection from the other side. 
Those who would brush aside a security 
treaty as a scrap of paper should refiect 
soberly on the dangers which would arise 
if it should be discovered that our security 
treaties do not mean what they say. 
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Government Spending and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE., Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter which 
I am mailing today to the people of 
North Dakota’s Second Congressional 
District: 


KLEPPE COMMENTS: A REPORT FROM 
WASHINGTON 


(By Congressman Tom KLEPPE, Second Dis- 
trict, North Dakota) 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND TAXES 


Government spending, inflation, and pro- 
posed tax increases dominated the news in 
Washington last week, while abroad atten- 
tion was focused on fiscal policy, too, with 
the devaluation of the British pound. Mon- 
etary affairs don’t make the most interest- 
ing reading in the world, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that several decisions which will have 
to be made by the President and the Con- 
gress within the next few weeks will seri- 
ously affect the future of every American. 

The “great debate” on taxes and govern- 
ment spending has been underway most of 
the year but the issues have by no means 
been finally resolved. Last month the House 
Ways and Means Committee temporarily laid 
aside the President’s proposal for a 10 per 
cent surcharge on individual and corporate 
incomes. That seemed to dispose of the plan 
for this year. Now the President has proposed 
a plan under which he would cut govern- 
ment spending by one dollar for every new 
tax dollar voted by Congress. Ways and Means 
begins hearings on this November 28. 

Meanwhile, the House has voted cuts total- 
ing approximately $6 billion in the Presi- 
dent’s recommended budget. Most of these 
reductions I have supported because I do not 
believe this Nation can fight a major war 
and at the same time keep pushing non-de- 
fense spending higher and Some of 
the House cuts were restored in the Senate 
but savings of about $5 billion have been 
achieved. 

The long-range trend toward bigger and 
bigger Federal spending has not been 
checked, however. During the first three 
months of the new fiscal year which began 
July 1, government expenditures were 11 
per cent larger than for the same period last 
year. I have yet to see any concrete evidence 
that the Administration really wants to re- 
duce spending now or in the year ahead. 

What many Members of Congress, myself 
included, fear is that tax increase now would 
only serve to make more revenues available 
for increased spending in future years. It 
would be possible for the President to show 
substantial savings now by postponing some 
expenditures and using large amounts 
already in the pipelines for such programs as 
foreign aid. But these would not be real sav- 
ings at all. What Congress wants is not book- 
keeping “savings” but sharp meaningful cuts 
in actual spending. 

The argument by some Administration 
aides that the British pound devaluation 
makes a U.S. tax increase even more vital is 
nonsense, The argument that such a tax in- 
crease would halt inflation also needs some 
examination, 

The fact that the U.S. is not experiencing 
the classic kind of inflation which comes 
from too many dollars chasing a scarcity of 
goods. You don’t need a ration ticket to buy 
a tire, a tank of gas or a steak. What we have, 
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I believe, is inflation threatened by massive, 
expanding government spending, with the 
government bidding against the private econ- 
omy for manpower and services. This opens 
the door to inflationary wage settlements. 

In fact, if it is umrestrained consumer 
spending the Administration fears, a reduc- 
tion of one dollar in government spending 
would have more effect in checking infia- 
tionary pressures than a one dollar tax boost. 
This is true because a tax increase would be 
offset, in part, by a decrease in personal sav- 
ings rather than a decrease in consumer 
spending. 

In my opinion, the Administration has 
failed to make a convincing case for tax 
increases. 

“OUTDOORS USA” 


This is the title of the 1967 Yearbook of 
Agriculture published annually by USDA. I 
have a limited supply for distribution— 
free, upon request, while they last. 


HOW I VOTED 


For a recommittal motion to send the Con- 
tinuing Appropriations bill back to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. (Passed). This was 
one step in the continuing controversy be- 
tween the Congress and the President over 
cuts in Federal spending and the tax in- 
creases. It was a very real way for a Congress- 
man to show his opposition to some of the 
huge non-defense spending programs the 
President is now pushing, while a war is go- 
ing on, After going through a number of 
continuing appropriation fights, a resolution 
was passed and sent to the Senate, where 
substantial changes were made. The matter 
then went to Conference, where it still rests. 
However, an extended date for these appro- 
priations was attached to the D.C. Appro- 
priation bill when that bill was reported out 
of Conference, and that passed. The remain- 
ing appropriation bills were rushed through 
the House, and the only major one to act on 
yet is the OEO bill. The Foreign Aid bill is 
presently in the Senate. For the Conference 
Report on the 1968 Military Construction Au- 
thorization bill. (Passed). For motion to re- 
commit the Conference Report on the Labor, 
and Health, Education and Welfare Appro- 
priation bill to insist on cutting Senate 
amendments which exceed the budget re- 
quests. (Agreed to). For the Conference Re- 
port making appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1968. (Passed by a 
voice vote). For the Postal Revenue and Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967. (Passed), This was 
consistent with my earlier vote on Social Se- 
curity increases. I think persons on fixed in- 
comes must have increased benefits or pay to 
offset inflation and increased costs. For the 
Conference Report on the Department of 
Transportation appropriation bill. (Passed). 
For the resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1968. (Passed). I 
voted for this only after severe spending lim- 
itations were placed in the resolution. For the 
Conference Report on the Independent Of- 
fices and Housing and Urban Development 
Appropriation bill for 1968. (Agreed to). I 
had earlier voted to recommit this bill. (Re- 
jected). For a bill to increase the basic pay 
for members of the armed services, (Passed). 
For a bill to reduce extra-long staple cotton 
quotas, (Passed). The bill was similar to a 
bill I had earlier introduced. For a Meat In- 
spection Act. (Passed). The purpose of this 
bill was to insure the wholesomeness and 
cleanliness of our meat supply. (I believe the 
bill will accomplish that purpose. I earlier 
opposed an amendment designed to extend 
Federal inspection to meat which did not 
move across state lines. This was defeated on 
the House floor as it had been in the Agri- 
culture Committee). Against the Conference 
Report on the Foreign Assistance Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1967. (Agreed to). I voted against 
this $2.6 billion bill on final passage after a 
motion to recommit the bill had been de- 
feated. I voted for that motion to recommit. 
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Against making appropriations for Foreign 
Assistance and related agencies for 1968. ($2.2 
billion). (Passed). For amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
which would have redirected the poverty 
program to well-established agencies, instead 
of the wasteful Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, and which would limit the program to 
1 year. Although the 1 year limitation was 
agreed upon, the other amendments were not, 
and I therefore voted against final passage of 
the bill authorizing an additional $1.6 bil- 
lion. (Passed). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


H.R. 13287, making it unlawful to assault 
or kill any member of the armed services 
engaged in the performance of his official 
duties while acting under orders of the Presi- 
dent, There is presently no penalty under 
Federal law for these crimes against Federal 
troops while suppressing civil disturbances. 
This bill covers that gap. H.R. 13363, to re- 
duce imports of all textiles, including wool 
and woolen goods. From 1961 to last year, the 
U.S, market for wool declined while imports 
nearly doubled, My bill would act to reverse 
that trend. 

BUSY CONGRESS 


With the first Session of the 90th Con- 
gress now certain to run into December, it 
will be one of the longest in history and also 
among the busiest. Last week the House had 
its 400th roll call vote, breaking the previous 
record set last year. The constant work load 
here has made it impossible for me to return 
to North Dakota nearly as often as I would 
have liked, or to accept more invitations to 
meetings there. Although I have had to de- 
cline many invitations because of the legis- 
lative schedule, I have made 14 trips back to 
the state this year. Even with jet travel, you 
cannot be in two places at once. It is im- 
possible to know very far in advance when 
a major bill or conference report will be 
brought up for consideration. This is due 
mainly to the way bills are scheduled for 
debate, I have always considered it my pri- 
mary responsibility to be here to vote when 
Congress has important business before it. 
Up to now, I have been present to vote more 
than 90 per cent of the time. 

OUR GROWING DEBT 

This month the U.S. national debt reached 
$340.8 billlon—up $14 billion in the last year. 
It now costs $15 billion a year just to pay the 
interest on this enormous and fast-growing 
debt. I have carefully looked through the 
$169 billion budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress, Not even one penny is 
earmarked for retirement of the debt itself. 
Perhaps the plan is to pay it off later— 
with 2-cent dollars, 


Test Program To Create New Job 
Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago President John- 
son announced that the Government 
would embark on a test program to help 
create new job opportunities in central 
city areas for the hard-core poor. 

Today, that pilot program is off to a 
fiying start. 

Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge 
announced the signing of a $1.2 million 
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Government contract with the Aveo 
Corp. to build a printing plant in Bos- 
ton which will eventually employ more 
than 200 hard-core unemployed in pro- 
ductive and well-paying jobs. 

Under the new agreement, Avco be- 
comes the first major American corpora- 
tion to join the Johnson administration 
in this new cooperative venture to raise 
the standard of living of unemployed city 
residents, and at the same time infuse 
new economic resources into the great 
city of Boston. 

The Federal Government will defray 
part of the cost of training these new 
employees, in line with President John- 
son’s program to cooperate with Amer- 
ican industry across the board in a great 
new program of urban economic renewal. 

President Johnson’s test job develop- 
ment program has now moved past the 
point of talk into the arena of action. 

It is a remarkable start for a remark- 
able program. And it represents the ener- 
gy and vision of the Johnson administra- 
tion in its attempt to develop productive 
jobs for those who seek them. 

We in Massachusetts are proud that 
an American company has chosen our 
State to initiate this project of hope and 
vision. 

We look for many more American firms 
to do the same throughout our cities in 
the days ahead. 

The President is to be commended and 
applauded for having launched this pro- 
gram, I know that the Congress wishes 
the President the greatest success in its 
future development. 

What we do for the unemployed, we 
do for our society. What we do for the 
cities, we do for our country. 


New Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
fact of our times that equal opportunity 
must be made available to every Ameri- 
can citizen, regardless of sex, age, race, or 
religion. Legislation we have enacted has 
already gone a long way toward creating 
a climate of true equality. 

Now it is time to consider vocational 
skills that will enrich our society, as well 
as expand it. New emphasis is being 
placed on educating students in “market- 
able” skills—skills they will need to find 
employment and skills that will help 
them maintain a high degree of com- 
petency at home. 

Because the women in our society are 
increasingly called upon to fill dual roles 
as breadwinners and homemakers, it is 
vitally important they receive the voca- 
tional education and training they need 
to excel in these diverse areas. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of our awakened 
national concern with this problem, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article I wrote which 
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appeared in the October issue of the 
American Vocational Journal. 
The article follows: 
New RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 
(By Roman C. PUCINSKI) 


I believe today’s young women will have 
acquired a new “Bill of Rights” in the legis- 
lation which broadens the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. It will help them to be 
better wives and mothers, It will also give 
them a marketable skill to use in emergen- 
cies. 

The first right“ should be to abolish the 
term “housewife” and replace it with some- 
thing more realistic—like “Domestic Engi- 
neer.” 

Young women deserve recognition as spe- 
cialists because it takes just about all the 
technical know-how of an engineer to be 
the woman of today’s home, Cooking in- 
volves a myriad of electrical appliances and 
gadgets which must be kept in working or- 
der, Family meals are a combination of foods 
and recipes. Family health demands some 
familiarity with sciences, and keeping the 
home operating on an even keel requires 
more than an instruction handbook, 

It all adds up to a fact long known to 
women—that considerably more training and 
skills are needed by a young bride of 1967 
than ever before. 

The American Vocational Association has 
been highly effective in its support of the 
move to broaden the legislation before my 
House General Subcommittee on Education. 
The legislation which I sponsored and which 
I expect Congress to approve will boost from 
$225 million to $400 million annually, the 
authorized federal assistance to local school 
districts to offer important vocational train- 
ing for young people. 

Assistance under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 is available for all types of job 
training, but I must agree with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association that homemak- 
ing education for young girls is one of the 
important innovations needed in the pro- 
gram under the Act, 

I was impressed by the statements of Prof. 
Elizabeth J. Simpson, chairman of the Home 
Economics Education Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and past president of the 
AVA, when she said: 

“Home economics, through providing a co- 
ordinated program in job preparation and 
homemaking, can help the individual prepare 
for the many challenges of a dual role. Eight 
out of 10 women are in paid employment 
outside the home at some time during their 
lives, and many of these, and others as well, 
engage in unpaid work as volunteers. 

“Most women who work are married. The 
figure in 1962 was more than 60 percent.” 

I might add to this picture some facts 
gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which increase my concern about the ability 
of American women to face emergencies. 
They are: 

In 1966, a year of nearly full employment, 
the jobless rate for women in the 16- to 19- 
year age group was 14.1 percent. This figure 
represents the highest jobless rate for any 
age group for both men and women. 

In March 1966, there were 2.6 million wom- 
en in the labor force who were heads of 
families. Of this group of family breadwin- 
ners, the jobless rate was 5.0 percent, only a 
slight decline from the 6.1 percent rate of 
unemployment for the same group in 1960. 

The hardships faced by families headed by 
women can be seen in the inadequate $4,600 
annual average income they received. They 
had to live within budgets which were 58 
percent below those families headed by men. 

Finally, families headed by women who 
are part-time workers had average annual 
incomes of only $3,300. 

It has always been my ambition to pro- 
vide “marketable” skills to each person who 
must at some time enter the labor market. 
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I consider this type of education an invest- 
ment in the community because it may ulti- 
mately represent the difference between a 
family that can live independently and one 
that must rely upon a public agency for its 
support. 

A recent graduate study at the University 
of Illinois uncovered some 350 new occupa- 
tionally oriented home economics programs 
being offered in schools in 1965-66, In 1966-67 
this number was more than doubled. The 
classes in the high schools of one large city 
range from food science and child develop- 
ment to nursing arts, merchandising of 
clothing, laundry-pressing, home institu- 
tional management, cosmetology, tailoring 
and power sewing machine operation, to 
mention just a few. 

A pilot program at the Sikeston, Missouri, 
high school is entitled, Housekeeping Tech- 
nology.” Students are placed in selected 
homes as training stations to learn the skills 
of housekeeping and how to become an em- 
ployable person, and to prepare for the dual 
role of homemaker and wage earner, 

It is regrettable that vocational schools 
have suffered from the emphasis placed on 
federal aid to higher education in recent 
years. Too often these schools that teach 
skills vitally needed by our society are im- 
properly rated as second-class institutions, 
Not only is this judgment unfounded, but it 
is also unfair. Vocational schools must meet 
the same state requirements for a high school 
education as high schools offering diplomas 
in academic subjects. 

Perhaps one of the least known achieve- 
ments of our national educational system 
is the growing number of college and univer- 
sity scholarships awarded to outstanding 
students of vocational schools. 

I believe the need for this type of train- 
ing—homemaking and other skills to make 
an individual useful to his community—can 
be seen best in the estimate that by 1970 one 
out of every two teenagers will seek some 
type of vocational study. That is only 30 
months away. I hope we will be ready for 
that day. 


Pan Am Employees Promote Airline 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who share my concern for air- 
line safety will be interested in the fact 
that the industry is emphasizing this 
aspect. 

Awards for achievement in the field of 
airline avionics have recently been pre- 
sented to three Pan American World Air- 
ways’ pilots and four Pan Am electronics 
engineers. These men have been cited by 
the Airline Avionics Institute for their 
outstanding contributions and their “pro- 
motion of advanced airline avionics tech- 
nology with the fundamental aim of in- 
creasing safety, reliability and maintain- 
ability.” 

Robert M. Richerdson, chairman of the 
AAI board of directors, presented AAl's 
first annual Volare Award to Capt. Sam- 
uel H. Miller, vice president, flight oper- 
ations; Ben F. McLeod, director, elec- 
tronic engineering; Harry L. Samuelson, 
superintendent, communications engi- 
neering services; John H. Olds, assistant 
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director, electronic engineering; Capt. 
Francis L. Wallace, project director, all- 
weather program; Capt. W. Ross, project 
director, self-contained navigation sys- 
tems; and Robert R. Bohannon, project 
electronic engineer. 

The awards were presented in Rome 
recently at the annual fall meeting of the 
Airlines Electronic Engineering Commit- 
tee, a committee of Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc., of Annapolis, Md. 

AAI, based at Dulles International 
Airport near Washington, D.C., is an in- 
formal organization made up of repre- 
sentatives of 17 US. airline avionics 
manufacturing firms. 

The Pan Am recipients were among 60 
electronics engineers and pilots selected 
by the AAI board of directors to receive 
the inaugural Volare Awards. 

The Volare Award consists of a trophy 
and certificate of achievement. The 
Italian word “volare” means “to fly.“ 


Parent Appreciation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
every Member of Congress is accustomed 
to receiving stacks and stacks of peti- 
tions. Many are responsible; others rail 
at us to support some proposal and 
threaten to condemn us to eternal fire if 
we fail to support their position, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable. 

The other day, however, a very heart- 
ening petition arrived on my desk. 

The inch-thick stack of papers was 
signed by 874 members of the student 
body and faculty of Paul K. Cousino 
Senior High School, Warren, Mich., 
which I am proud to say is in my district, 

The petition asked President Johnson 
to proclaim the week of December 10 
through 16 Parent Appreciation Day.” I 
sent the petitions on to the President, 
and wrote: 

As a parent myself, I appreciate their ef- 
fort, and give it my unqualified endorsement. 


The letter I wrote to the President ex- 
presses my feelings about the students’ 
proposal. I submit it to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I further suggest that it would be ap- 
propriate for parents to sponsor a Teen- 
agers Appreciation Week” to express our 
appreciation to fine young people such as 
the 800-plus who signed the petition. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESS EN: It is not often today 
that teenagers publicly demonstrate their 
regard and respect for their parents, In fact, 
we all too frequently read of rebellious acts 
that tend to indicate youthful disdain for 
traditional family unity and mutual respect. 

Recently, however, the students of Paul K. 
Cousino Senior High School, Warren, Michi- 
gan, in my district, demonstrated that they 
do indeed think highly of their parents. 

A total of 874 students and some faculty 
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members at the school signed petitions, Mr. 
President, asking that you proclaim the week 
of December 10 through 16 as Parent Ap- 
preciation Week throughout America. 

It is true that we do have separate one- 
day tributes to both Mother and Father. But 
the students feel that there should be a 
longer tribute to both parents reflecting the 
united efforts of both parents to provide for 
and rear their children. 

It is also true that many teenagers, and 
I am certain this includes all those who 
signed the petition—try to show their ap- 
preciation every day of the year. 

Yet, I think it inspiring that these stu- 
dents have publicly demonstrated their de- 
votion to their parents by framing this pro- 
posal, gathering this impressive number of 
signatures, and sending them to me to for- 
ward to you. 

As a parent myself, I can only say that I 
deeply appreciate their effort, and give it my 
unqualified endorsement. 

I know that you will give the enclosed 
petitions every consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES G. O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Counting the Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House was adjourned over the past 
Thanksgiving Day weekend but, as others 
have pointed out before, the war in Viet- 
nam is not subject to such periodic 
pauses, and those brave Americans who 
have been called upon to fight in it can- 
not look forward—as we now do—to the 
further luxury of an adjournment respite 
over the forthcoming holiday season. 

All that those who so serve can do is to 
count the days until they are due—if 
providence wills it—to return home and 
to their loved ones. 

But, as all of us are so keenly aware, 
not all of them make it, and each time 
one of us here in this body learns of the 
death in Vietnam of one of the boys 
from our districts our common burden 
grows heavier. 

Mr. Speaker, I announce with sor- 
row—and with a deepening sense of the 
human tragedy that surrounds us—the 
death, in Vietnam on Friday, November 
17, of Sp4c. William C. Bulman, 20 years 
old, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
W. Bulman, of 11 Taber Street, Johnson 
City, N.Y. 

Specialist Bulman, a graduate of 
Johnson City High School in 1965, is the 
29th man from the southern tier area of 
New York, and the northern Pennsyl- 
vania region around Binghamton, N.Y., 
to be killed in service in Vietnam. He had 
been in the Army about 17 months, and 
in Vietnam for about a year and, last 
February, was hospitalized there for a 
time after being hit in the leg by a 
sniper’s bullet. He was a member of 
Company B, 864th Engineer Battalion, 
in the Engineer Command, and was ap- 
parently killed when a loaded ammuni- 
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tion truck he was driving plunged over 
the side of a mountain and exploded. 

So far, I suppose, there is nothing here 
to mark William C. Bulman as any dif- 
ferent, or set him apart from the thou- 
sands of other young Americans who 
have given their lives in Vietnam for a 
cause they often seemed to understand 
and appreciate better than many of us 
back here at home. But, Mr. Speaker, 
there were some unusual factors in 
Specialist Bulman’s case. One of those 
was the fact that, although already once 
wounded, he had recently signed up for 
a 6-month extension of his Vietnam tour 
of duty, which period of extended serv- 
ice would have begun after, as planned, 
he had come home on leave to be with 
his family and friends over Christmas 
and the New Year. 

Second, there was a poem he wrote, 
last June, and sent home to his father 
and mother. Perhaps, as poetry, it would 
never have won any prizes, but coming 
from his heart—such a typical heart of 
those who, throughout our Nation’s his- 
tory, have stood fast to duty, with cour- 
age and high honor—it gives me a better 
insight into the motivation and the spirit 
of the American servicemen in Vietnam 
than any carefully phrased and polished 
official report could ever do; and, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like my colleagues to 
share that poem with me: 

COUNTING THE Days 

(By Pfc. William Bulman) 
Counting the days seems the thing to do; 
For when you can once again come home to 
start anew 
A life away from war and fear, 
A life at home with ones so dear. 
Counting the days until you are on your 
way; 

Toa te of freedom so far away 
A land so far and yet so near, 
A land you have missed for a year. 
Counting the days left to serve 
In this land where men need nerves. 
Yes, a lot of nerves, sweat and blood 
To protect what we cherish and love. 
Yes, counting the days before you are home 
Among the loved ones you left alone: 
To ones who have worried for your sake. 
Yes, waiting and praying for that date. 
Counting the days when we finally leave 
And say goodbye to this land of grief. 
Wishing the people luck with all our hearts 
And knowing we have done our part, 
Protecting the land we love so dear. 
Yes, we will return to the heart 
Of our loved ones so dear. 


I deeply regret—as I know all of us 
here do—the fact that young Bill Bulman 
did not “return”; and my heart goes out 
to his parents in their great loss. 

Meanwhile, the war goes on in Viet- 
nam, and there are those who say noth- 
ing can be done about it—and that, 
barring some unforeseen event, there 
will be no change in the policy or strategy 
we have been following there, at least 
until after next year’s presidential elec- 
tion. These people may well be right, Mr. 
Speaker; none of us really knows. But I 
do know that this Congress has not done 
all it could have—and should have—to 
inquire into that policy and that 
strategy; to seek to determine if, in fact 
as well as in theory, there is no realistic 
alternative to the present war of attri- 
tion both sides are engaged in, waiting 
for the other to break. 
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In this Chamber, on October 30, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
suggested that this Congress should not 
adjourn—for the year—until it had dealt 
squarely with the unanswered questions 
we all have concerning Vietnam. The 
vehicle for our doing so is at hand in 
House Concurrent Resolution 508, which 
I have cosponsored along with Mr. 
FINDLEY and others, though my name is 
on the companion measure, House Con- 
current Resolution 509. This is a biparti- 
san proposal offered, the last time I 
checked, by 66 of us—49 Republicans and 
17 Democrats—and it simply calls for 
consideration by the appropriate com- 
mittees of both House and Senate as to 
whether or not “further congressional 
action is desirable in respect to policies 
in Southeast Asia.” But, in so doing, it 
opens the door to our consideration—as 
Mr. FINDLEY pointed out—of a rather 
wide-ranging variety of proposals that 
have been made, here, from time to time 
on the part of many of us respecting 
Vietnam, some of which have not been 
considered by the administration, so far 
as I know. The gentleman from Illinois 
listed, in his remarks on October 30, some 
27 such proposals which I shall not at- 
tempt to repeat at this time. 

But, my point is that, while we now 
wait for the antipoverty bill, the social 
security bill, and the like, why could we 
not—with most of our committees having 
finished their annual tasks or completed 
their agenda for this session—begin re- 
consideration of the one most pressing 
issue before us, fulfilling our respon- 
sibility in that respect in a manner we 
have not yet done? That issue is, of 
course, Vietnam—and the broader issue 
is peace—and we should no more adjourn 
in the absence of a solution to the former 
than, during our lifetimes, we could dare 
postpone our drive to achieve the latter. 
This much we owe, Mr. Speaker, and a 
great, great deal more, to Americans like 
William C. Bulman. 


Statement of Congressman L. H. Fountain 
Before United Nations General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege, along with my very able 
colleague, the Honorable L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
of the Second Congressional District of 
North Carolina, to serve as a member of 
the congressional delegation to the 22d 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

On Tuesday, November 21, my col- 
league delivered a major address to the 
United Nations General Assembly re- 
buffing an attempt by Albania and sev- 
eral cosponsors to expel the Republic of 
China from the United Nations and seat 
Communist China in its place. He de- 
scriptively, emphatically, and clearly 
points out the reasons the Communist 
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Chinese have no place in the United Na- 
tions. 

Congressman Fouxrarx's speech was an 
excellent record of the Peking regime’s 
conduct in international affairs as well as 
its attitude toward the United Nations 
itself. 

I commend it to every Member of this 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN PLENARY ON 
CHINESE REPRESENTATION, NOVEMBER 21, 
1967 


Mr. President, distinguished delegates: 
Once again, as for many years past, the ques- 
tion of the representation of China in the 
United Nations has been brought before the 
General Assembly. We of the United States 
Delegation, while disagreeing strongly with 
those who have raised this question, welcome 
the opportunity to state our position on it 
again 


In this statement I shall direct my re- 
marks primarily to two proposals which now 
lie before the Assembly. 

The first of these is the “important ques- 
tion” resolution of which 14 members, in- 
cluding my country, are co-sponsors. By this 
resolution the Assembly would affirm again 
that the decision it took in 1961 remains 
valid—that is, that any proposal to change 
the representation of China is an important 
question within the meaning of Article 18 of 
the Charter. The United States will vote in 
favor of this resolution. 

The second proposal I shall discuss is the 
resolution of which 11 members, led by 
Albania, are co-sponsors. This resolution calls 
for the expulsion of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations and the seating of 
Communist China. It is essentially the same 
as those which the Assembly has consistently 
rejected in past years. It is totally unaccept- 
able to my Government and the United 
States will vote against it. 

Let me now set forth the considerations 
which continue to guide my Government on 
these issues. 

THE “IMPORTANT QUESTION” RESOLUTION 

The “important question” resolution is co- 
sponsored by 14 members—aAustralia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Gabon, 
Japan, Madagascar, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Philippines, Thailand, Togo and the United 
States. 

This resolution begins by recalling the 
Assembly’s previous recommendation that, 
whenever more than one authority claims to 
be the government entitled to represent a 
member state in the United Nations, this 
question should be considered in the light 
of the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the circumstances 
in each case. The resolution then recalls, and 
affirms as remaining valid, the decision of the 
Assembly in 1961 that any proposal to change 
the representation of China is an important 
question within the meaning of Article 18 of 
the Charter. 

Let me make clear the significance of Arti- 
cle 18 in this connection. It provides that 
“decisions of the General Assembly on im- 
portant questions shall be made by a two- 
thirds majority of those members present 
and voting.” 

My Delegation’s co-sponsorship of the “im- 
portant question” resolution, now as in the 
past, stems from a profound conviction that 
any proposal to change the representation of 
China in this Organization is a question of 
momentous political importance; and that 
such a proposal, consequently, can only be 
decided in conformity with the two-thirds 
rule. 

The previous history of the debates and 
votes on this matter clearly demonstrates 
that this conviction is widely shared—even 
by some whose attitude toward the Albanian 
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resolution is diametrically opposed to ours. 
Members whose views differ widely on the 
substance of the Chinese representation 
question are very much in accord in recog- 
nizing that we are dealing here with a ques- 
tion which has the most serious implications 
for the rights and privileges of membership; 
for the functioning of the United Nations; 
and for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

This can easily be grasped by any one of 
us, I think, if we imagine our own coun- 
tries subjected to such a challenge. Just sup- 
pose any other member represented here, 
whether small or large, found its member- 
ship in the United Nations called into ques- 
tion. What member among us, Mr. President, 
could conceivably dismiss such a challenge 
as unimportant? 

Surely, in this Organization of sovereign 
equals, we cannot fail to accord to another 
member the treatment which we would most 
certainly claim for ourselves in a like situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this indisputable fact—that 
any proposal to change the representation 
of China raises an important question—is the 
premise of the 14-power “important ques- 
tion” resolution. Proceeding from that fact- 
ual premise, our resolution reaffirms the in- 
escapable procedural conclusion under Article 
18 of the Charter. 

Let me remind the Assembly that the posi- 
tion taken in this “Important question“ reso- 
lution is not new. In 1961, the very first time 
the Assembly held a substantive debate on 
Chinese representation, it adopted a resolu- 
tion to the same effect. On two subsequent 
occasions, in 1965 and again in 1966, the As- 
sembly found that this decision of 1961 was 
still valid. Thus the importance of the 
Chinese representation question, and the 
consequent two-thirds voting requirement, 
have been affirmed or reaffirmed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on three occasions. The present 
resolution simply reaffirms once again this 
vital procedural point. 

Mr. President, as I stated at the outset, 
the United States will vote for the “impor- 
tant question“ resolution. We hope that it 
will again be adopted by a large majority. And 
let me stress to all members—including par- 
ticularly those who may differ with my coun- 
try on the substance of the Chinese repre- 
sentation question—that the issue raised by 
this resolution is not a political issue but an 
issue of fidelity to the procedure laid down in 
the Charter. It asks only that whatever our 
respective positions may be on the substance, 
our decision should be taken in accordance 
with the proper procedure—for only thus can 
it be of unchallengeable validity. I hope all 
members will bear this in mind in de- 
termining their votes on this resolution. 


THE ALBANIAN RESOLUTION 


I turn now to the resolution submitted 
once again this year, as for some years past, 
by Albania and other co-sponsors. Like its 
predecessors, this resolution would expel the 
representatives of the Republic of China and 
replace them with representatives of Peking. 

It is truly ironic that this proposal is put 
forward, year after year, in the name of uni- 
versality of membership. Yet the immediate 
step which the Albanian resolution proposes 
is a direct affront to the idea of universality; 
namely, the summary expulsion of a member 
of the United Nations. 

However it may be disguised by tendentious 
words, that is the clear intent. Under this 
resolution the Republic of China—a found- 
ing member of the United Nations, a member 
in good standing whose rights in this Or- 
ganization are clear, and against whose con- 
duct as a member no serious complaint has 
ever been made—would be thrown out bag 
and baggage. 

The sponsors of this proposal have referred 
to the Republic of China, their intended vic- 
tim, as a “myth.” Mr. President, the Republic 
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of China is far from being a myth; it is a 
very lively and highly impressive reality. 

Its government effectively governs some 13 
million people—a population exceeding that 
FFF 

y. 

It has achieved one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in Asia. 

It is recognized diplomatically by a ma- 
jority of the membership of the United 
Nations. 

And for 22 years it has contributed faith- 
fully to the work of the United Nations, in- 
cluding the specialized agencies and other 
constructive UN programs. 

Yet this, Mr. President, is the member of 
the United Nations which is nominated for 
expulsion. That is the penalty which the 
Charter reserves for persistent violators of 
its principles. It has never been imposed 
upon any member in the entire history of 
this Organization. 

No wonder the Assembly has refused so 
many times in past years to take this step 
of expelling the Republic of China. Such a 
step would be a flagrant injustice and an 
indelible blot of shame on the record of the 
United Nations. 

It would violate the Charter which we 
are all solemnly bound to uphold, and which 
contains no grounds whatever for such an 
arbitrary act of expulsion. 

Moreover, it would set an evil precedent 
which might one day be involved against 
other members here present—even those who 
perhaps today may be inclined to support it. 

For all these reasons, and in the interest 
of us all, the rights of the Republic of China 
in the United Nations must be preserved. 

On this ground alone the Albanian resolu- 
tion should be rejected. Indeed, any delega- 
tion that does not wish to expel the Republic 
of China has no choice but to vote against 
the Albanian resolution. 

The other step which the Albanian resolu- 
tion contemplates is the seating of represent- 
atives of Peking in the United Nations. 

In view of this proposal, it seems proper 
that we should consider, first, the conduct 
of the Peking regime in the light of the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter; and, 
second, the declared attitude of Peking to- 
ward the United Nations itself. 

As regards conduct, there cannot be any 
more widely known fact in international 
affairs today than the warlike and aggressive 
manner in which the Peking regime has con- 
ducted itself all around its periphery from 
Tibet to Korea. If there is a political au- 
thority in the world today more hostile to 
international peace and security—more dia- 
metrically opposed to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter—more 
contemptuous of elementary diplomatic 
usage—my Government does not know one, 

Of course, as might be expected, the spon- 
sors of the Albanian resolution have painted 
quite a different picture. It is a picture 
which bears little relation to reality—and 
let me add some of the sponsors know this 
fact from direct experience. I refer particu- 
larly to the explanatory memorandum which 
they submitted last September 8 in support 
of this agenda item. 

Let me quote a few of the assertions in 
that memorandum to see how they compare 
with the facts. 

Take, for example, the assertion that the 
Peking regime “has always followed a policy 
aimed at settling by peaceful means all dis- 
putes which may exist or arise between in- 
dependent states.” 

Can this possibly be said of the regime 
that intervened massively in the aggres- 
sion against South Korea? That has repeat- 
edly launched armed attacks on Indian ter- 
ritory along the Himalayan mountain bor- 
ders? And that has been deeply involved 
in the aggression against the Kingdom of 
Laos and the Republic of Vietnam? And 
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that has intervened to promote subversion as 
far away as Africa and Latin America? 

The behavior of Communist China toward 
those independent states which have sought 
its friendship—not just in Asia but in every 
region—has been characterized time and 
time again by provocation and insult. 

Apparently, to continue in the favor of 
Peking it is no longer enough to maintain 
a friendly attitude. Nations whose friend- 
ship for Communist China is of long stand- 
ing—and whose leaders in former years were 
received in Peking with much pomp and 
circumstance—now find themselves accused 
of serving as “puppets of American Imperial- 
ism.” 

Physical attacks on diplomatic personnel 
and installations in Peking have recently be- 
come widespread. Abuses of diplomatic pri- 
vileges by emissaries of Peking have created 
serious incidents in the capitals of many 
countries. 

These incidents have been front-page 
news all over the world for many months, 
Even some of those who exert themselves 
annually to plead Peking’s cause in this As- 
sembly are not exempt from such treatment. 
It is puzzling indeed how it can be asserted, 
as the explanatory memorandum asserts, 
that “the People’s Republic of China has 
always displayed full respect for the inde- 
pendence and dignity of other countries.” 
The burning of embassies, the physical beat- 
ing of diplomats, and the abuse of diplomat- 
ic immunity for propaganda and subversion, 
are exceedingly strange ways of showing 
respect, 

I would cite only one statement from the 
memorandum submitted in behalf of Pek- 
ing’s admission. This is the assertion that 
“no important international problem can 
be solved without the participation of that 
country.” 

This is a strange observation to make 
about a regime which has long since made 
clear that it is opposed to international ef- 
forts to solve most of the major problems of 
the day, including those of great concern to 
the United Nations. 

For example, Peking has taken the most 
extreme possible position on the troubles 
of Southeast Asia, including Vietnam in 
particular, in the apparent hope of prevent- 
ing a reasonable peace settlement in that 
area. 

It has rejected out of hand the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty, the treaty on outer 
space, the projected treaty to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons; and in 
fact has shown itself generally hostile to the 
whole concept of arms control. 

In its deeds as in its words, Peking has re- 
mained faithful to Mao Tse-tung’s dogma 
that all political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun.” 

I leave it to all my fellow delegates to 
judge for themselves whether the presence 
in the United Nations of this rigidly fanatical 
and violence-prone regime would increase the 
probability of the solution of any interna- 
tional problem. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
United States does not rejoice in Peking's 
hostility, nor have we sought to provoke it. 
On the contrary, for more than a decade my 
Government has made efforts in the diplo- 
matic, arms control, technical, journalistic, 
humanitarian, and other fields, to find points 
of common interest and cooperation, however 
modest, that might penetrate that solid wall 
of hostility and self-isolation which Peking 
has erected. 

Our efforts thus far have been almost to- 
tally unavailing. 

Nonetheless we do not cease to hope for 
a better future. Only last week, on November 
15, the President of the United States joined 
with the Prime Minister of Japan in a com- 
munique which said: 

“Looking toward an enduring peace in 
Asia, they further expressed the hope that 
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Communist China would ultimately cast 
aside its present intransigent attitude and 
seek to live in peace and prosper alongside 
other nations in the international commu- 
nity.” 

But in all realism, such a change still seems 
remote, 

Against this background I now turn to a 
more specific question, and one which is 
especially relevant to this debate: namely, 
the attitude of the Peking regime toward 
the United Nations. 

There is abundant evidence on this sub- 
ject. Peking has made no secret of its con- 
tempt—its utter contempt—for this Orga- 
nization. It does not seek to enter the United 
Nations; rather, it arrogantly and blatantly 
proclaims conditions upon which it would 
consent to join. 

As Premier Chou En-lai said as recently as 
last June 24: “The United Nations must cor- 
rect all of its mistakes of the past, must be 
thoroughly reorganized and transformed.” 
And he went on to say: “If this goal is not 
reached, then the possibility will increase 
that a new, revolutionary United Nations 
will be set up.” 

Such statements, in almost the same 
words, have been made by the authorities 
in Peking numerous times in the past. In 
addition, these authorities have given some 
details on what they mean by the “trans- 
formation” that must take place, and the 
so-called “mistakes” which the United Na- 
tions must correct, before they will consent 
to enter this great body. 

For example, in a speech in Peking on 
September 29, 1965, Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi said that all the states which he classi- 
fies as “imperialist puppet states“ should be 
driven out of the UN. 

And similarly, in an interview with the 
Philippine journalist J. V. Cruz on May 9, 
1966, the same Mr. Chen Yi was quoted as 
emphatically asserting that his regime—and 
I quote Mr, Cruz—‘“will never go into the 
United Nations, even if invited by the Orga- 
nization, unless and until certain conditions 
set forth by her will have been met first.” 

Among these conditions were included, and 
again I quote from the interview, “expulsion 
of the Taiwan delegation, and a thorough- 
going revision of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

As for the expulsion of the Republic of 
China, as we have seen, this demand is far 
from new. Peking has made clear many times 
its refusal to sit in the United Nations unless 
the Republic of China is first expelled. And 
it is, of course, in obedience to this demand 
that the Albanian resolution proposes pre- 
cisely this step—a step of abject surrender 
by the United Nations to a stipulation that 
is monumentally unjust. 

Let me again remind my fellow delegates 
that whatever your views may be for or 
against the seating of Peking, you cannot 
vote for the Albanian resolution without 
thereby voting to expel the Republic of 
China. And consequently any delegation 
which opposes such expulsion has only one 
way in my opinion to give effect to its oppo- 
sition: and that is to vote against the Al- 
banian resolution. 

And in conclusion, Mr. President, the 
United States did not raise this issue, but 
since it has been raised it must be faced. 
And in order to face this issue, we must first 
recognize it for what it is. 

The issue raised here is not the reconcilia- 
tion of mainland China with the world. That 
even lies outside our present control, for the 
key to it is a change of heart and a new 
spirit in Peking. Unpromising though the 
prospects may now appear, my country, to- 
gether with many others, wholeheartedly 
hopes for a change. 

But the issue we face today is something 
altogether different. It is whether the United 
Nations should, on the peremptory demand 
of Peking, commit a gross injustice against 
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one of the founding members and against 
its own Charter. 

This is the road not to reconciliation with 
Communist China but to disaster for the 
United Nations. For the sake of the future 
of this Organization and of all for which it 
stands, and of all who stand for the cause 
of peace and human dignity, let us again 
decisively refuse to follow that road. And 
let us all, individually and collectively, hope 
and work and pray for the day when a more 
constructive road may be opened toward en- 
during peace and security both in Asia and 
throughout the world. 


Vocational Education: A Hope for the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
position as chairman of the General 
Education Subcommittee, I have seen 
many fine education journals. Recently, 
I had the privilege of writing an article 
on vocational education for one of these 
journals, Illinois Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics. This is a publication of the Divi- 
sion of Home Economics Education of the 
College of Education at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana, Ill. 

I would like to commend Dr. Elizabeth 
Simpson, acting department chairman, 
and Mrs. Jean Payne, the business man- 
ager of the journal, and all the other 
fine educators who are responsible for 
the Illinois Teacher. 

Vocational education legislation is now 
before my subcommittee. I consider this 
to be among the most significant pieces 
of legislation before the entire Con- 
gress. And so, I was pleased to write an 
article, “Vocational Education: A Hope 
for the Future” setting out what the 
Vocational Education Act of 1967 will 
accomplish. 

Mr. Speaker, my article follows: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A HOPE FOR THE 
FUTURE 
(By U.S. Representative Roman C. PUCINSKI, 
of Illinois) 

Now that the smoke and flames have 
cleared from the riot cities of the summer, 
one tragic fact stands out as a possible cause 
for the destruction in all areas—the rate of 
high school “dropouts” and unemployment 
among young people. 

We can see now how strange it is that we 
allow about one million young people to leave 
high schools each year, untrained and un- 
educated, and yet expect them to find jobs. 

Congress will act this fall on a program to 
help end the steady flow of school “dropouts” 
and to train youngsters for meaningful jobs. 


The p: is the Vocational Education 
Improvement Act of 1967 which may well 
prove to be the “sleeper” bill of the 90th 
Congress. 

It will boost Federal aid to vocational 
schools around the country to dissuade teen- 
agers from becoming an “unemployment” 
statistic and to fit them into the country’s 
economic pattern. It will also attract former 
students who left schools before graduation 
and who now know the difficulty of finding 
employment without adequate education or 
training. 
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America is faced with the strange dilemma 
of enjoying its 7th year of continuous pros- 
perity and at the same time registering an 
alarmingly high rate of unemployment 
among young people—unemployment not be- 
cause they are too lazy to work but because 
they do not have the skills of modern tech- 
nology. 

Testimony before my House General Sub- 
committee on Education indicates that aver- 
age unemployment rates among young people 
in the U.S. stand at 22 percent for young men 
and 24 percent for young women. But among 
young Negroes, the rates are 31 percent for 
young men and a staggering 46 percent for 
young women. 

Compare these unemployment figures with 
the rate of school “dropouts” in the riot 
cities and a pattern begins to develop. The 
rate of “dropouts” for riot cities, according 
to figures supplied to the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation is: 

Detroit.—Total high school enrollment of 
72,719 for the 1966-67 school year dropped 
by 9,281 students for a loss rate of 12.8 per- 
cent. Boy students dropped out at a rate of 
14.5 percent. 

Newark.—Students left high schools before 
graduation at rates of 7 to 9 percent between 
1961 and 1967. Last year Newark schools lost 
1,355 students for a 7 percent “dropout” rate. 

New Tork. —Of a total junior and senior 
high school enrollment of nearly 480,000, the 
loss rate was slightly more than 7 percent. 

The irony of this situation is that the 
Labor Department’s U.S. Employment Service 
reports that it had 233,861 unfilled job re- 
quests on file at its offices on June 1. It esti- 
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mates that only about one-third of the avail- 
able jobs in the country are reported to USES 
Offices, thus making about 700,000 as the esti- 
mated jobs available in June. 

They ranged from medical technicians, re- 
pairmen, clerical, to machine shop workers 
and construction helpers. 

Each of these positions requires some prac- 
tical training, but the many requests for 
Federal Manpower Development and Train- 
ing programs cannot be filled because of the 
demands on the available funds. The obvious 
answer is that such occupations should have 
been taught to the thousands of jobless 
young people at vocational schools. We now 
recognize this failure and Congress hopes to 
remedy it in this legislation. 

The Vocational Improvement Act of 1967, 
which I introduced into the House in March 
and on which public hearings have been con- 
cluded, will provide: 

1. An increase in the maximum authorized 
annual Federal aid for vocational education 
from $225 million to $400 million. 

2. An effort to keep students from “quit- 
ting” school before they graduate by in- 
cluding a $30 million annual authorization 
for work-study programs to help youngsters 
find part-time jobs while they study. 

3. An initial $10 million authorization of 
matching funds to help states establish resi- 
dential vocational schools to attract past 
“dropouts” to schools where they can live 
and undergo vocational training. 

4. A $10 million expenditure for teacher 
training. 

5, Another $1.5 million for fellowships for 
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vocational education teachers, educators, re- 
searchers and administrators. 

Hindsight can be useful at times to pin- 
point past errors and to prevent them from 
recurring. In this case, I believe, as do many 
outstanding educators, that our country 
over-reacted to the lack of college-trained 
engineers and scientists, For too many years, 
we have concentrated our greatest Federal 
efforts to improving higher education and 
assisting students to receive one or several 
college degrees. 

There was general recognition that a tech- 
nological revolution was under way, but 
little provision was made to give the neces- 
sary training in skills and trades to young- 
sters who will not enter the professions. 

Iam certain this legislation would go far to 
improve the conditions which have touched 
off the disturbances and help avoid condi- 
tions which spawn riots in the future, 

By 1970—just two years from now—one 
out of every two youngsters attending school 
in America will be seeking some form of 
vocational training. We will have more than 
9 million youngsters seeking vocational edu- 
cation, 

The legislation is designed to provide fa- 
cilities and teachers to meet this need. 

It is my hope that the Vocational Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1967 will be a ma- 
jor step toward assuring that every Ameri- 
can youngster graduates from high school 
with a “marketable skill.” Those who go on 
to college can use such a skill to help defray 
the cost of higher education. Those who do 
not go to college will be prepared for gainful 
employment the day they leave high school. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Utah, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, as we resume 
our work today, we pray for a continua- 
tion of Thy inspiration and a continua- 
tion of dedication to the responsibilities 
that we have accepted. Bless us this day, 
that it may be marked by some accom- 
plishment, that we may move closer to 
the time when our work for this year will 
have been resolved. Bless us, too, in our 
search for answers to the great problems 
of the world, particularly the problem of 
peace. Help us to understand that no 
peace can last for any length of time that 
has a basis of insecurity. 

Help us especially to find the inner 
peace which comes from Thee, and with- 
out which no national or international 
peace can be built. Help us to realize that 
peace must be built on faith and on ad- 
herence to the basic principles of human 
relationship which Thou hast set up for 
us as ideals. 

We thank Thee for the opportunity to 
serve our country, and pray for the 
strength to make our service effective. 
3 the name of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 


day, November 27, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVENTION RELATING TO INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS—REMOV- 
AL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY — 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask uhanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Executive P, 90th Con- 
gress, first session, the convention relat- 
ing to international exhibitions signed at 
Paris on November 22, 1928, together 
with two protocols, signed on May 10, 
1948, and November 16, 1966, modifying 
the convention, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate today by the President of the United 
States, and that the convention, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to accession, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy, in 
the authentic French text with an Eng- 
lish translation, of the convention relat- 
ing to international exhibitions signed 
at Paris on November 22, 1928, together 
with two protocols, signed on May 10, 
1948, and November 16, 1966, modifying 
the convention. The convention and pro- 
tocols were signed in behalf of certain 


States but not the United States of 
America. 

The convention established the Bu- 
reau of International Expositions, the 
“BIE,” the purpose of which is to provide 
basic rules regarding international 
expositions. 

The United States has never become 
a member of the BIE mainly because of 
a concept that international expositions, 
or “world fairs” as they are popularly 
termed in this country, should be left to 
the initiative of private groups with the 
principal support coming from the city 
and State governments, and more lim- 
ited support and endorsement by the 
Federal Government. However, the more 
the organization of these complex un- 
dertakings is studied the more the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to play an active role in scheduling 
their appearance and in defining their 
basic character is appreciated. 

The subject of international exposi- 
tions and the role of the BIE is one that 
has been carefully reviewed in recent 
years. In 1959 the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee sponsored a resolution 
(S. Res. 169) seeking a study to deter- 
mine, among other things, whether the 
United States should consider member- 
ship in the BIE. This was at a time when 
several cities in this country were con- 
templating a major exposition in the mid- 
1960’s. 

In May 1963 the President directed the 
Secretary of Commerce to develop 
criteria for an exposition’s policy in view 
of the fact that the number of cities in 
the United States with exposition plans 
under consideration had grown to 16. 

In May 1964, as a result of inter- 
departmental study, the President sent 
letters to the Secretaries of Commerce 
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and State in which he emphasized the 
need to leave 1975-76 open for a possible 
Bicentennial Exposition to commemorate 
American independence. In these letters 
he instructed the Secretary of State, in 
attempting to protect the 1975-76 dates 
with the BIE, to determine whether a 
realistic framework existed for U.S. par- 
ticipation in that organization. 

In October 1964 the Department of 
Commerce published in the Federal 
Register rules governing official U.S. as- 
sistance to sponsors of international 
expositions in the United States. These 
rules were designed as a further means of 
clearing the horizon for the bicentennial. 
They also clearly identified the role of 
the BIE, and the importance of its sanc- 
tion, in the organization of international 
expositions. 

During the past 3 years, discussions 
have been held with representatives of 
the BIE on all aspects of the 1928 con- 
vention and the role of the Bureau. 
These discussions indicate quite clearly 
that there are no barriers to effective 
U.S. participation in the BIE. In addi- 
tion, senior BIE officials visited Wash- 
ington in September 1966 for informal 
discussions with officials of the executive 
branch and several Members of Con- 
gress. 

Following careful review of this matter 
since 1963 and for the reasons expressed 
by the Secretary of State, it has been 
concluded that membership in the BIE 
would be in the best interests of the 
United States. That conclusion is con- 
firmed by the example of Canada, a BIE 
member, in staging Montreal’s magnifi- 
cent Expo 67. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Sen- 
ate give early and favorable considera- 
tion to the convention, and the two 
protocols. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, November 28, 1967. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
penata by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO WHEEL- 
ING CREEK WATERSHED PROTEC- 
TION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
DISTRICT COMPACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on S. 2514. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 2514) to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
District Compact which was, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the consent of Congress is given to 
the interstate compact relating to the Wheel- 
ing Creek Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention District between the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the State of 
West Virginia, ratified by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in an Act approved by the 
Governor of such Commonwealth on August 
2, 1967, and by the State of West Virginia 
in an Act approved by the Governor of such 
State on March 1, 1967. Such compact reads 
as follows: 


“WHEELING CREEK WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
DISTRICT COMPACT 


“ARTICLE I, RECITATION OF REASONS FOR COM- 
PACT. 


“Whereas, Wheeling Creek, a tributary of 
the Ohio River, arises in Pennsylvania, flows 
through Washington and Greene Counties of 
that commonwealth, enters the State of West 
Virginia, flows through Marshall and Ohio 
Counties, West Virginia, and empties into the 
Ohio River at Wheeling, West Virginia; and 

“Whereas, The inhabitants of Marshall and 
Ohio Counties, West Virginia, and, also, but 
to a much lesser degree, the inhabitants of 
Washington and Greene Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, living along Wheeling Creek have over 
the years experienced loss of life and prop- 
erty from flooding of that stream; and 

“Whereas, Surveys made by the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that the in- 
habitants of the four counties named can 
best be protected from the flooding of Wheel- 
ing Creek by flood prevention dams con- 
structed thereon with some of the dams being 
located on the upper reaches of the stream 
and its tributaries in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas, The federal Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, as 
amended, authorizes, under certain circum- 
stances, federal assistance to local organiza- 
tions in preparing and carrying out under- 
takings for flood prevention and the conser- 
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vation, development, utilization and disposal 
of water in watershed or subwatershed areas; 
and 

“Whereas, No local organization within the 
meaning of the federal act aforesaid estab- 
lished by or organized under the laws of West 
Virginia is competent under state laws to 
acquire land for, construct, and operate with 
or without federal assistance flood preven- 
tion facilities in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and it appears that no such local 
organization established by or organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania can justify the expenditure of 
locally raised funds to construct and operate 
flood prevention facilities which will benefit 
primarily the inhabitants of the neighboring 
State of West Virginia; and 

“Whereas, Facilities erected on the upper 
reaches of Wheeling Creek and its tributaries 
for flood control and prevention can never- 
theless have a recreational value for the citi- 
zens of both West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
and particularly the citizens of Ohio and 
Marshall Counties, West Virginia, and Wash- 
ington and Greene Counties, Pennsylvania; 
accordingly, for purposes of promoting that 
potential, as well as providing a vehicle or 
means whereby federal assistance may be 
enlisted for the protection of citizens of her 
neighboring State of West Virginia from the 
flooding of Wheeling Creek, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania joins with the State 
of West Virginia in negotiating and ratify- 
ing this compact; now therefore, 


“ARTICLE Tr. WHEELING CREEK WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
DISTRICT CREATED 


“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the State of West Virginia hereby create as 
an agency and instrumentality of the govern- 
ments thereof a district to be known as the 
‘Wheeling Creek Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention District,’ hereinafter called 
the district, which shall embrace all terri- 
tory in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the State of West Virginia, the water in 
which flows ultimately into Wheeling Creek 
or its tributaries. 


“ARTICLE III. WHEELING CREEK WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
COMMISSION CREATED. 


“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the State of West Virginia hereby create as 
the governing body of the district the ‘Wheel- 
ing Creek Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Commission,’ hereinafter called 
the commission, which shall be a body cor- 
porate, with the powers and duties set forth 
herein, and such additional powers as may be 
conferred upon it by subsequent concurrent 
action of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Legislature of West Virginia 
or by act or acts of the Congress of the 
United States. 

“ARTICLE IV. COMPOSITION OF COMMISSION. 

“The commission shall consist of five com- 
missioners from Pennsylvania and five com- 
missioners from West Virginia, each of whom 
shall be a citizen of the commonwealth or 
state from which he is appointed. The com- 
missioners from the commonwealth and 
from the state shall be chosen in the manner 
and for the terms provided by the laws of the 
commonwealth or state from which they shall 
be appointed, and any commissioner may be 
removed or suspended from office as pro- 
vided by the law of the commonwealth or 
state from which he shall be appointed. 
Vacancies on the commission shall be filled 
in the manner provided by the laws of the 
commonwealth or state among whose repre- 
sentation on the commission the vacancy oc- 
curs. 

“The commissioners shall serve without 
compensation from the commission, but they 
shall be paid by the commission their actual 
expenses incurred and incident to the per- 
formance of their duties, 
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“ARTICLE v. ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION. 


“The commission shall meet and 
within sixty days after the effective date of 
this compact, shall elect from its number a 
chairman and vice chairman, and shall ap- 
point, and at its pleasure remove or discharge, 
such officers and legal, clerical, expert and 
other assistants as may be required to carry 
the provisions of this compact into effect, 
and shall determine their qualifications and 
fix their duties and compensation, It shall 
adopt a seal and suitable bylaws, and shall 
adopt and promulgate rules and regulations 
for its management and control, It may es- 
tablish and maintain one or more offices 
within the district for the transaction of its 
business, and may meet at any time or place. 
The presence of three commissioners from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
three commissioners from the State of West 
Virginia shall constitute a quorum, and a 
majority vote of the quorum shall be neces- 
sary to pass upon matters before the com- 
mission, 

“ARTICLE VI. POWERS AND DUTIES. 

“The commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered: 

“(a) To be and serve in the capacity of a 
local organization within the meaning of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of the eighty-third Congress of the 
United States, second session, (Public Law 
566), approved August 4, 1954, as from time 
to time amended, and in that capacity the 
commission shall have the following author- 
ity and powers: 

“(1) To apply for and receive federal fi- 
nancial and other assistance in preparing 
and carrying out plans for works of improve- 
ment as that term is defined in said federal 
act, as from time to time amended, herein- 
after referred to as works of improvement, 
and to apply for and receive federal financial 
and other assistance under the aforemen- 
tioned or other federal acts in preparing and 
carrying out plans for public fish and wild- 
life or recreational development in connec- 
tion with works of improvement, including 
the construction and operation of all facil- 
ities which may be necessary or incident to 
such works of improvement and public fish 
and wildlife or recreational development in 
connection therewith. 

(2) To acquire, or with respect to inter- 
ests in land to be acquired by condemnation, 
provide assurances satisfactory to the secre- 
tary of agriculture of the United States or 
other agent or agency of the United States 
that the commission will acquire such land, 
easements, or rights-of-way as will be needed 
in connection with works of improvement, 
and public fish and wildlife or recreational 
development and facilities in connection 
with works of improvement, installed with 
federal assistance. 

“(8) To agree to operate and maintain 
any reservoir or other area included in a plan 
for works of improyement or public fish and 
wildlife or recreational development and 
facilities. 

“(4) To assume all or such proportionate 
share, as is determined by the secretary of 
agriculture of the United States or other 
agent or agency of the United States, of the 
costs of installing any works of improve- 
ments, involving federal assistance, which is 
applicable to the agricultural phases of the 
conservation, development, utilization, and 
disposal of water or for fish and wildlife or 
recreational development and facilities or to 
purposes other than flood prevention and 
features relating thereto. 

“(5) To make arrangements satisfactory to 
the secretary of agriculture of the United 
States or other agent or agencies of the United 
States for defraying costs of operating and 
maintaining works of improvement and 
public fish and wildlife or recreational de- 
velopment and facilities in connection with 
works of improvement: Provided, That such 
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arrangements shall be based solely upon 
contributions, allotments or commitments 
of funds to the district or commission. 

“(6) To acquire, or provide assurance that 
landowners or water users have acquired 
such water rights, pursuant to the law of the 
commonwealth or state applicable thereto, as 
may be needed in the installation and opera- 
tion of the works of improvement and public 
fish and wildlife or recreational development 
and facilities in connection with works of 
improvement. 

“(7) To cooperate with soil conservation 
districts in obtaining agreements to carry 
out recommended soil conservation measures 
and proper farm plans from owners of land 
situated in the drainage area above each 
retention reservoir to be installed with or 
without federal assistance. 

“(8) To apply for and receive federal 
loans or advancements to finance the local 
share of costs of carrying out works of im- 
provement and public fish and wildlife or 
recreational development and facilities in 
connection with works of improvement, and 
to submit a plan of repayment satisfactory 
to the secretary of agriculture or other agent 
or agency of the United States for any loan 
or advancement: Provided, That such plan 
of repayment shall be based solely upon con- 
tributions, allotments or commitments of 
funds to the district or commission. 

“(9) To cooperate, and enter into agree- 
ments with, the secretary of agriculture of 
the United States or other agent or agency 
of the United States, and to do all other 
things required, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this compact and the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of West Virginia, to obtain maximum 
federal financial assistance for works of im- 
provement and public fish and wildlife or 
recreational development and facilities in 
connection with such works of improvement. 

“(b) To acquire within the district, land, 
easements, rights-of-way and other property 
rights as may be needed in connection with 
works of improvement and public fish and 
wildlife or recreational development and 
facilities in connection with such works of 
improvement and to make studies respecting, 
and to plan, construct, maintain and op- 
erate, works of improvement within the 
district and public fish and wildlife or rec- 
reational development and facilities in con- 
nection with such works of improvement. 

“(c) To obtain options upon and to ac- 
quire, by purchase, exchange, lease, gift, 
grant, bequest, devise, eminent domain, or 
otherwise, any property, real or personal, or 
rights therein, for any of the purposes speci- 
fied in this article of the compact: Provided, 
That eminent domain proceedings shall be 
instituted and prosecuted in the manner 
and forums provided by the laws of the 
commonwealth or state in which the prop- 
erty or property rights proceeded against are 
situate: Provided, however, That no property 
now or hereafter vested in or held by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or the State 
of West Virginia, or by any county, city, 
town, village, district, township, municipal- 
ity or other political subdivision thereof shall 
be taken by the district without the consent 
of the commonwealth, state or political sub- 
division which owns the same. 

d) To maintain, administer and improve 
any properties acquired, to charge fees for 
use of, and receive income from, such prop- 
erties and to expend such income in carrying 
out the purposes and provisions of this com- 
pact, and to lease any of its property or in- 
terests therein in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions and requirements: The board 
of commissioners of the County of Ohio, West 
Virginia, the county court of Marshall 
County, West Virginia, the board of commis- 
sioners of Greene County, Pennsylvania, and 
the board of commissioners of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, shall each have the 
option of leasing from the commission for 
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such period as the lessee may specify all or 
any part of the works of improvement and 
the public fish and wildlife and recreational 
development and facilities in connection with 
works of improvement located within their 
respective counties upon the following terms 
and conditions: (a) That in each such lease 
the lessee in consideration thereof pay to the 
lessor the sum of one dollar and agree to 
fully maintain at its (the lessee’s) expense 
all works of improvement and all such de- 
velopment and facilities in connection there- 
with located within the county of the lessee 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act of the eighty-third Congress of the United 
States, second session, (Public Law 566), ap- 
proved August 4, 1954, as from time to time 
amended, and all agreements and work plans 
made or formulated thereunder with respect 
to such works of improvement and such de- 
velopment and facilities in connection there- 
with located within the county of the lessee, 
and that for failure of the lessee to comply 
with such agreement, the lessor shall be 
given the right in the lease agreement to 
cancel the lease upon thirty days written 
notice to the lessee; (b) that any such lease 
not be inconsistent with the provisions, or 
impair the purposes, of this compact; and 
(c) that any such lease be approved by the 
secretary of agriculture of the United States 
or other federal agent or agencies having au- 
thority to extend approval under the provi- 
sions of said act and agreements and works 
plan made or formulated thereunder. In the 
event the board of commissioners or county 
court of any one of the four counties named 
does not, within six months from the com- 
pletion of the works of improvement and all 
such development and facilities in connection 
therewith located in such county, elect in 
writing transmitted to the commission to 
exercise the option given to it by the fore- 
going provisions, or in the event such option 
is exercised and the lease to such board of 
commissioners or county court is subse- 
quently cancelled because of violation of the 
provision of the lease by the lessee, or in the 
event such option is exercised and the board 
of commissioners or county court subse- 
quently chooses not to renew its lease, the 
commissioners may lease all or any part of 
the works of improvement and all such de- 
velopment and facilities in connection there- 
with located within such county to any other 
lessee which the commission may choose, and 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, pro- 
vided (a) that any such lease be approved by 
the board of commissioners or county court 
of the county in which any part or all of the 
works of improvement and all such develop- 
ment and facilities in connection therewith 
are located; (b) that any such lease not be 
inconsistent with the provisions, or impair 
the purposes of this compact; (c) that any 
such lease be approved by the secretary of 
agriculture of the United States or other 
federal agent or agencies having authority 
to extend approval under the provisions of 
said act and agreements and work plans made 
or formulated thereunder; and the option of 
leasing in the board of commissioners of the 
County of Ohio, West Virginia, the county 
court of Marshall County, West Virginia, the 
board of commissioners of Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, and the board of commission- 
ers of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
shall include the right to sublease on the 
same terms and conditions set out in this 
paragraph designated (d) to any individual, 
corporation, municipal subdivision or mu- 
nicipal authority without the approval of the 
Wheeling Creek Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Commission. 

“(e) To enter into contracts and other 
arrangements with agencies of the United 
States, with persons, firms or corporations, 
including both public and private corpora- 
tions, with the government of the state and 
the government of the commonwealth, or 
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any department or agency of the United 
States, the state or the commonwealth, with 
governmental divisions, with soll conserva- 
tion, drainage, flood control, soil erosion or 
other improvement districts in the state or 
the commonwealth, for cooperation or as- 
sistance in constructing, improving, operat- 
ing or maintaining works of improvement 
within the district, and public fish and wild- 
life or recreational development and facili- 
ties in connection with works of improve- 
ment, or in preventing floods, damage from 
sediment deposited by floodwaters, or in 
clearance of stream beds, or in conserving, 
developing, utilizing and disposing of wa- 
ter in the district, or for making surveys, 
investigations or reports thereof. 

“(f) To apply for, receive and use grants- 
in-aid, donations and contributions from 
any source or sources, and to accept and 
use, consistent with the purposes of this 
compact, bequests, devises, gifts and dona- 
tions from any person, firm, corporation, 
state, commonwealth or agency or political 
subdivision thereof. 

“(g) To do any and all things necessary 
or convenient for the purpose of promoting, 
developing and advancing the purposes of 
said district herein set forth, and in promot- 
ing, developing and advancing the recrea- 
tional development and facilities incidental 
to the works of improvement that shall be 
constructed to achieve said purposes. 

“(h) To delegate any authority given to it 
by law to any of its agents or employees, and 
to exceed its funds in the execution of the 
powers and authority herein given. 

“ARTICLE VII. FISCAL AFFAIRS. 

“The commission shall submit at the ap- 
propriate or designated time to the board of 
commissioners of the County of Ohio, West 
Virginia, the county court of Marshall Coun- 
ty, West Virginia, the board of commissioners 
of Greene County, Pennsylvania, and the 
board of commissioners of Washington Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, an annual budget of its 
estimated expenditure, which budget shall 
contain specific recommendations of the 
amount or amounts to be appropriated by 
each of the named governing bodies, 

“The commission shall not incur any obli- 
gation prior to the commitment or allot- 
ment of funds by the named governing 
bodies or by other sources adequate to meet 
the same. 

“The commission shall keep accurate ac- 
counts of all receipts and disbursements, 
which accounts shall be open for inspection 
at any reasonable time and shall be subject 
to audit by representatives of contributing 
political subdivisions and of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and State of West 
Virginia. The receipts and disbursements of 
the commission shall be subject to the audit 
and accounting procedures established under 
its by-laws: Provided, That all receipts and 
disbursements of the commission shall be 
audited yearly by a qualified public account- 
ant, and the report of the audit shall be 
transmitted to each contributor of funds to 
the district or commission. 


“ARTICLE VIII. EXEMPTION FROM TAXES AND 
FEES, 

“The district and the property belonging 
to the district shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of all taxes or fees imposed by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or the State 
of West Virginia and by any agency and 
political subdivision thereof. 

“ARTICLE IX. EFFECTIVE DATE OF COMPACT. 


“This compact shall become effective upon 
ratification by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the Leg- 
islature of the State of West Virginia and 
upon approval by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The consent granted by this 
Act does not include advance consent for 
any additional powers that may hereafter be 
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conferred upon the Wheeling Creek Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Com- 
mission by the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania and the Legislature of West Virginia. 

(b) The Congress and any of its commit- 
tees shall have the right to require the dis- 
closure and furnishing of such information 
by the Wheeling Creek Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Commission as they 
may deem appropriate and shall have access 
to all books, records, and papers of the 
Commission. 

(c) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. p 

The motion was agreed to. 


U.S. COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 791. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2634) 
to amend section 867(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, in order to establish 
the Court of Military Appeals as the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals under 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment on 
page 3, line 13, after the word “pay”, 
strike out “shall become a senior judge, 
shall occupy offices in a Federal building, 
shall be provided with a staff assistant,” 
and insert “may become a senior judge, 
may occupy offices in a Federal building, 
may be provided with a staff assistant 
whose compensation shall not exceed the 
rate prescribed for GS-9 in the General 
Schedule under section 4332 of title 5,”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2634 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 867 
(a) (article 67(a)) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There is a United States Court of 
Military Appeals established under article I 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
located for administrative purposes only in 
the Department of Defense. The court con- 
sists of three judges appointed from civil life 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a term of fifteen 
years. The terms of office of all successors of 
the judges serving on the effective date of 
this Act shall expire fifteen years after the 
expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed, but any judge 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of his predeces- 
sor. Not more than two of the judges of the 
court may be appointed from the same politi- 
cal party, nor is any person eligible for ap- 
pointment to the court who is not a member 
of the bar of a Federal court or the highest 
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court of a State. Each judge is entitled to the 
same salary and travel allowances as are, 
and from time to time may be, provided for 
judges of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, and is eligible for reappointment. The 
President shall designate from time to time 
one of the judges to act as chief judge. The 
chief judge of the court shall have prece- 
dence and preside at any session which he 
attends. The other judges shall have 
precedence and preside according to the se- 
niority of their commissions. Judges whose 
commissions bear the same date shall have 
precedence according to seniority in age. The 
court may prescribe its own rules of proce- 
dure and determine the number of judges 
required to constitute a quorum. A vacancy 
in the court does not impair the right of 
the remaining judges to exercise the powers 
of the court. 

“(2) Judges of the United States Court of 
Military Appeals may be removed by the 
President, upon notice and hearing, for ne- 
glect of duty or malfeasance in office, or for 
mental or physical disability, but for no 
other cause. 

“(3) Ifa judge of the United States Court 
of Military Appeals is temporarily unable to 
perform his duties because of illness or other 
disability, the President may designate a 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia to fill the office 
for the period of disability. 

“(4) Any judge of the United States Court 
of Military Appeals who is receiving retired 
pay may become a senior judge, may occupy 
Offices in a Federal building, may be pro- 
vided with a staff assistant whose compensa- 
tion shall not exceed the rate prescribed for 
GS-9 in the General Schedule under section 
4332 of title 5, and, with his consent, may be 
called upon by the chief judge of said court 
to perform judicial duties with said court for 
any period or periods specified by such chief 
judge. A senior judge who is performing 
judicial duties pursuant to this subsection 
shall be paid the same compensation (in lieu 
of retired pay) and allowances for travel and 
other expenses as a judge. 

“Sec. 2. United States Court of Military 
Appeals established under this Act is a con- 
tinuation of the Court of Military Appeals 
as it existed prior to the effective date of 
this Act, and no less of rights or powers, in- 
terruption or jurisdiction, or prejudice to 
matters pending in the Court of Military 
Appeals before the effective date of this Act 
shall result, A judge of the Court of Military 
Appeals so serving on the day before the ef- 
fective date of this Act shall, for all purposes, 
be a judge of the United States Court of 
Military Appeals under this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
806), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPT From Report No. 806 
EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENT 


The amendment provides a maximum com- 
pensation for a staff assistant to a retired 
judge of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
and changes the provisions covering the use 
of Federal offices by such judges and their 
being provided a staff assistant from manda- 
tory to permissive ones. 

PURPOSE 

The Court of Military Appeals was estab- 
lished by Public Law 81-506, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. The Uniform Code 
of Military Justice covers both the substan- 
tive and procedural law governing military 
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justice and its administration in all the 
Armed Forces of the United States, The code 
was designed to provide for uniformity in the 
administration of military justice, to assure 
the accused a fair trial, and to prevent un- 
due control or interference with the admin- 
istration of military justice. 

As a result of the inadequacies, deficien- 
cies, and injustices of the court-martial sys- 
tem as it existed before and during World 
War II, the Congress created the Court of 
Military Appeals as the civilian interpreter 
of military law and as the overseer of the 
court-martial system. 

The congressional intent was that the 
Court of Military Appeals be a court in 
every significant respect. Despite this clear 
intent, there have been contentions that the 
court is not a court at all but is an instru- 
mentality of the executive branch or an 
administrative agency within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Such a contention may 
have been inadvertently supported by a pro- 
vision in the law that the Court of Military 
Appeals is “located for administrative pur- 
poses in the Department of Defense.” This 
provision was adopted only to reduce ex- 
penditures for the administration of the rel- 
atively small staff of the court, The phrase 
“for administrative purposes” was meant 
merely to authorize the Department of De- 
fense to furnish such things as telephone 
services, transportation facilities, and to pur- 
chase supplies. The court justifies its own 
budget and funds are appropriated for its 
operations with no control exercised by the 
Department of Defense, 

The judges of the court are appointed for 
terms of 15 and may be removed by 
the President “for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, or for mental or physical 
disability but for no other cause.” The judges 
are eligible to participate in the Federal civil 
service retirement system, The bill proposes 
no change in either the term of office or the 
retirement benefits of the judges. 

Redesignation of the Court of Military 
Appeals as the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals and the declaration in law that the 
court is established under article I of the 
Constitution are intended to reaffirm the 
congressional intent that the court be the 
civilian supervisor of the administration of 
military justice and the final interpreter of 
the requirements of military law. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


As mentioned above, the bill provides that 
the present Court of Military Appeals be 
redesignated the U.S. Court of Military Ap- 
peals. It makes no change in the basic 
structure or functions of the court. The 
change in name and the declaration that 
the court is established under article I of 
the Constitution, which gives the Congress 
the power to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces, 
are intended to counter contentions that 
the court is an instrumentality of the exec- 
utive branch or that it is an administrative 
agency within the Department of Defense. 

The salary and travel allowance of the 
judges of the U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
would be assimilated to those of judges of 
the U.S. courts of appeals. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Military Appeals 
in 1950, the salary of the judges has been the 
same as the salary of judges of the U.S. 
courts of appeals but the basic law estab- 
lishing the Court of Military Appeals pro- 
vides a specific salary and travel allowances 
for judges of the Court of Military Appeals. 
To avoid a multiplicity of legislation when 
judicial salaries and allowances are changed, 
the assimilation provision in the bill will 
permit judges of the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals to continue to receive the same sal- 
ary as judges of the U.S. courts of appeals, 

In the event of a temporary disability by 
one of the judges, the bill would permit 
the President to designate a judge of the 
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District of Columbia circuit of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals to fill the office during the period 
of such temporary disability. Since judges 
of the District of Columbia may be given 
functions under article I and article III of 
the Constitution, this specific designation 
authority should resolve any possible ques- 
tion about whether a purely article III judge 
may be designated to perform the duties of 
a judge of a legislative court under article I. 

The bill provides that retired judges of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals may perform 
judicial duties with their consent and upon 
the request by the chief judge of the court. 
Retired judges would be called senior judges 
and they could occupy offices in a Federal 
building. They could be provided a staff as- 
sistant in a grade not higher than that of 
the equivalent of GS-9. Since the court is 
a three-judge court, this provision would 
make available a retired judge if an active 
judge becomes disabled or dies or if an in- 
crease in workload causes the court’s docket 
not to be current. This provision should 
also serve to limit the occasions for assign- 
ment of a judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia to serve during 
a period of disability. 

cost 

Enactment of this bill will not result in 
any immediate cost to the United States. At 
such time as there may be a retired judge of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, the cost 
would not exceed that of the salary of a staff 
assistant (a maximum of $9,425 a year) and 
the cost of his occupying an office in a Fed- 
eral office building. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

TO MAKE TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized, in the en- 
grossment of the bill (S. 2634), to amend 
section 867(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, in order to establish the Court of 
Military Appeals as the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals under article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
for other purposes, which was passed 
today, to make any corrections in typo- 
graphical errors, including section num- 
bers. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD INTER- 
VIEWED ON “MEET THE PRESS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a transcript 
of my appearance on “Meet the Press” 
on Sunday, October 29, 1967, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Presented by the National Broadcasting Co., 
Oct. 29, 1967] 
MEET THE PRESS: AMERICA’S PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE. AIR 

Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak. 

Guest: Senator Mike Mansfield (D, Mont.), 
Senate Majority Leader. 

Panel: Warren Rogers, Look magazine; 
Rowland Evans, Chicago Sun-Times; Chal- 
mers Roberts, Washington Post; Nancy 
Dickerson, NBC News. 

Moderator: Lawrence E. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. Our guest today on Meet the 
Press is the Majority Leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Mike Mansfield of Montana. 

We will have the first questions for Sen- 
ator Mansfield now from Nancy Dickerson of 
NBC News. 

Mrs. Dickerson. Senator Mansfield, your 
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Senate resolution calling for U.N. action 
on Vietnam is virtually assured of approval 
because you already have enough signatures 
on the bill. 

Do you have any reason to believe that 
when it goes to President Johnson he is 
going to take any action on it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think President John- 
son has already taken action, dating as far 
back as January 30th of 1966. I know that 
he is interested in the United Nations taking 
cognizance of the resolution, which he re- 
quested Ambassador Goldberg to present at 
that time. 

I know also that on five different occasions 
since then he has personally indicated to me 
a very intense and deep interest in this 
matter being settled. It is another way, 
among the many, which he has sought, to 
try and bring the Vietnamese situation to 
the negotiating table and a possible honor- 
able settlement. 

Mrs. Dickerson, Do you have reason to 
believe though that he is going to take a 
further step after this resolution is approved 
or voted on? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No reason, just a hope, 
but a strong hope. 

Mrs. DICKERSON. You suggest that the 
President, as you say, is very personally 
interested in this. Some people have inferred 
from what you said that he has more or less 
asked you, indeed, encouraged you to take 
this step, to give him another option. Is 
that the case? 

Senator MANSFIELD, No, he did not ask me 
to introduce this resolution. It is entirely 
my own initiative, but it has been intro- 
duced on the basis of conversations which 
have been held with him, the resolution 
apart. 

Mrs. Dickerson. In the speech which you 
made introducing this resolution, you asked 
the question—or rather, in the letter you 
sent out with it—saying, “What are we wait- 
ing for? Why don't we take action?” 

Why do you think the State Department, 
or our administration, hasn't taken any 
further steps more recently? I know you 
pointed out the five instances, but why can't 
they do, now, more? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That I can’t answer 
because it is up to the State Department 
and the administration to come up with 
the answer to your question, but I do know 
that as far as the President himself is con- 
cerned there is no lack of interest or desire, 

Mrs, DICKERSON. Do you think he will go 
back to the U. N.? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don't know that he 
will, but I think very strongly that he will, 
and I would hope that he would. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Mansfield, you have 
been in elected politics now, sir, for 20 years. 
Have you ever known a time of such great 
hostility between the party leader—in this 
case, today, President Johnson—and the rank 
and file of the Democratic Party? 

Senator MANSFIELD. There is a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction, but there was dis- 
satisfaction at the time that Mr. Truman 
was President as well. 

Mr. Evans. How would you compare those 
two periods in terms of the President’s pres- 
tige within his own party? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I would say that they 
might be somewhat similar. I would put Mr. 
Truman at a lower level than I would Presi- 
dent Johnson today, but I would also call to 
your attention the fact that this nation is 
going through an agony and a sadness which 
it has never before encountered in the history 
of the Republic. These things have to be 
taken into consideration, when you consider 
the situation in Vietnam, the discontent and 
unrest in our urban cities, the possibility of 
a tax increase and other matters which are 
all interrelated. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Mansfield, right now 
one of your colleagues, from Minnesota, the 
Senator from Minnesota, is thinking of run- 
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ning for President this fall, next fall. One 
of your leaders in the House, Congressman 
Udall of Arizona, has criticized the Presi- 
dent for Vietnam within the last week. A 
leading Democrat in Massachusetts, Tip 
O'Neill, has come out against the President's 
policy in Vietnam. 

If you put these things together—partic- 
ularly Senator McCarthy in Minnesota—how 
far can this go? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is hard to say 
because you are asking me to project myself 
into the future, and I have never been a 
prophet, but it would appear to me that 
there is no serious interest at this time on 
the part of the Senator to run for the 
Presidency, and as far as Messrs. Udall and 
O'Neill are concerned, they are expressing 
opinions which they have come to feel, after 
assessing the situation and after going home 
and visiting with their folks. 

Mr. Evans. How far can that go, Senator 
Mansfield, in the terms of the breaking up of 
a Democratic Party consensus on this basic 
issue? 

Senator MANSFIELD. There never has been 
a Democratic consensus because there have 
been difficulties all along. That is as it should 
be, because after all we do live in a democ- 
racy and the right of dissent should be 
upheld, provided it is constructive. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, I would like to go 
back to your U.N. Resolution. Considering 
the fact that this issue has been before the 
U. N., that the U.N. is terribly reluctant to 
seize it, that the Secretary General says it is 
not a U.N. issue, at least at this point, that 
the Russians will not agree to anything that 
we want, and we won't agree to anything 
that the Russians want, what do you expect 
to gain if you get the President to go back? 
Do you know something we don’t know? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I don’t expect a 
resolution of this by the U.N., but I do ex- 
pect an initiation of this question before the 
U.N. I would point out that about 50 nations 
this year have discussed the bombing of 
North Vietnam, through their chiefs of state 
or their Foreign Ministers, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. I would point out that 104, 
at least, of the 180, approximately, members 
of the United Nations have brought up the 
question at the U.N. in their speeches. 

I think that if they are that interested in 
that question—and they should be—that 
they ought to take up the responsibility 
which is theirs under the first article of the 
Charter, and that is, to maintain, to preserve, 
to try to keep the peace, and I believe that 
despite the heroic efforts of the Secretary 
General the United Nations has been dodging 
its responsibilities all the way through this 
issue. 

Mr. Rozerts. Senator, you have got over 50 
sponsors—more than half of the membership 
of the Senate. You have hawks and doves. 
You seem to have people backing your reso- 
lution for totally different reasons. Some of 
the hawks apparently want to see the U.N. 
try and fail, so that they can then argue 
for escalation. Some of the doves want to see 
the U.N. take this thing up so we can just 
get it off our hands. How do you account for 
this motley collection of views? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Let me go back to an- 
swer part of your first question, and then I 
will answer the second question, if I can. 

You mentioned the fact that the Soviet 
Union was against such a proposal and so was 
France. They have both indicated that this 
matter ought to be settled through a recon- 
vening of the Geneva Conference. 

The United Kingdom, one of the two co- 
chairmen, has agreed to a reconvening, but 
the Soviet Union, the other co-chairman, 
has not. 

Tf this is what is stopping them, why 
doesn’t the United Nations through the Se- 
curity Council come forth with a resolution 
asking for a reconvening of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and President Johnson would be 
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more than glad to attend such a meeting and 
to accept such a resolution. 

Now in so far as your second question is 
concerned, I think we have used the words 
hawks and doves entirely too much. To me 
a hawk is someone who wants to go all the 
way, into China if need be, and I know of no 
Senator who has advocated that up to this 
time. A dove is one who wants to withdraw 
unilaterally, and I know of no Senator who 
has advocated that, so I think the terms are 
misleading. 

The reason why people of different views 
have gotten together on this particular 
resolution is because they all, regardless of 
how you designate them, would like to see 
an honorable peace and so would the Presi- 
dent of the United States and so would the 
American people. 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, to follow up that idea, 
what good would it do if you go to the United 
Nations and the Russians exercise a veto 
or otherwise block what you are trying to 
do to get the United Nations involved here? 

Senator MANSFIELD. In the first place, as 
far as the first two steps are concerned, they 
cannot exercise the veto. It would take nine 
nations to bring these matters up for dis- 
cussion and consideration. Only when you 
come to the matter of a resolution could the 
veto be applied. I think that we ought to, to 
use a colloquialism, say to the United Na- 
tions, “It is time for you to face up to this 
issue which does contain dangers for the 
entire world.” 

In other words, “Fish or cut bait. Justify 
your existence. Get on the ball and get busy 
and see what you can do, because all other 
attempts have failed.” 

Mr. Rocers. Exactly what would you have 
the United Nations do, Senator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. It would be up to them. 
The only thing I know that these people on 
the Security Council of any significance— 
France and the Soviet Union—have indicated 
is that they would like to see this settled in 
a reconvened Geneva Conference. So would 
we. Why don’t they come up with a resolu- 
tion to that effect? 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, on a related subject, 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution has been passed. 
We have all heard a lot of comment that the 
President has abused this by doing more in 
Vietnam than the Senate intended. Do you 
agree with that? 

Senator MANsFrieLp. No, I do not, though 
I must admit in all candor that no one, 
when this resolution was before us, saw far 
enough ahead to realize that we would be 
in the position we are in today. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you think it might be wise 
then to revise the resolution perhaps? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, because I think it 
would be hopeless; it would be an exercise 
in futility. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, may I ask you a ques- 
tion? Do you think a halt in the bombing is 
a necessary step for the U.N. action on the 
Vietnam War? 

Senator MANsFIELD. That, of course, is a 
question for the President himself to decide. 
I do not think a pause in the bombing would 
be worth considering, because if there was 
no reaction, then I fear that the reaction 
which would follow that kind of a reaction 
would be such as to make the war more 
open-ended than it is. 

If there is to be a halt in the bombing, it 
ought to be a halt, period. 

I have advocated, among other things, seri- 
ous consideration being given to the proposal 
made by John Sherman Cooper, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, to the end 
that the bombing be confined to the 17th 
Parallel between North and South Vietnam 
and the Ho Chi Minh trails, which come down 
along the Laotian panhandle to the west of 
the Vietnamese frontiers. 

Mr. Sp ak. Senator, have you any indica- 
tion that the President will agree to another 
bombing halt for U.N. action? 
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Senator Mars. None at all. 

Mrs. Dickerson. Have you any indication 
that the President is going to halt bombing 
whether we go to the U.N, or not 

Senator MANSFIELD. None at all. 

Mrs. Dickerson. One question about you 
in your role as the administration spokesman, 
really, in the Senate. Some time ago—in 
September, I believe—in Kansas City you 
made a speech saying you didn’t think peace 
would come by greater inputs of forces and 
additional bombing. Yet in the past ten days 
we have added fresh forces, and we have cer- 
tainly intensified the bombing. 

Isn’t this somewhat difficult, for you to be 
an administration spokesman and at the 
same time speak for an administration which 
does what you think won’t bring peace? 

Senator MANsFIELD. Well, Nancy, let me put 
it this way: I am, first of all, a Senator from 
the State of Montana. That is my primary 
responsibility here, and I intend to adhere to 
that responsibility as long as I am in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Secondly, I am the Majority Leader of the 
Senate, and I feel that I have a responsibility, 
which the President recognizes. The Presi- 
dent has a responsibility, greater than mine, 
which I , and the final responsibil- 
ity. I do not feel that I am there to parrot 
any kind of a line, but to express my convic- 
tions as I see them, regardless of the conse- 
quences. That I have done; that I will do. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Mansfield, despite your 
comment about President Truman and Presi- 
dent Johnson, it seems to me in Congress you 
face an unprecedented stalemate today. The 
President can’t get his tax bill through. His 
East-West trade bill is stalled. His big cities 
program has been reduced by at least fifty 
per cent. His contributions for political cam- 
paigns—that bill seems to be dead. There is 
a terrible mess on the budget between the 
House and the Senate. 

How do you explain this morass that seems 
to be developing in the congressional govern- 
ment? 

Senator MANsFIELD. I think it is all tied 
more or less in some fashion to the situation 
in Vietnam, and I think also it is a letdown 
after three extraordinarily successful years on 
the part of the last two congresses. During 
those years the President was responsible for 
the greatest amount of important and con- 
structive legislation which the nation has 
ever seen. Now we are faced with the contre- 
temps, which you have mentioned. There 
seems to be no possibility of a tax bill at this 
time. I am sorry because I feel that a tax bill 
is nec 

I know it isn’t popular and a person who 
advocates it will be criticized, but facts are 
facts. We face a $29 to $30 billion deficit this 
year, and if we do not impose a tax increase 
on the American people, they are going to 
pay far more in the way of increased prices. 

As far as the appropriations are concerned, 
the President has been hamstrung because 
the Congress has been reluctant to send 
down in time bills to him so that he could 
use the scalpel to dissect and to cut wherever 
possible. 

I think also that in view of the situation 
that we are in, the Congress by and large 
has done a pretty good job in reducing ap- 
propriations by somewhere on the order of 
five billion. I think the President, when he 
gets all the tax bills, will do just about the 
same thing, but even this, plus a possible tax 
increase, will only put a dent in the infla- 
tionary process, and the difference between 
what we face in the way of a deficit this fiscal 
year is the cost of the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. Evans. Senator Mansfield, you say the 
tax cut is dead for this year 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I hope it isn't dead. 

Mr. Evans, I thought you said that you 
thought it was dead this year. 

Senator MANSFIELD. It doesn’t look encour- 
aging. I hope 

Mr. Evans. Do you think the Democratic 
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Party will pass that tax cut next year in an 
election year when it wouldn't pass it this 
year? Tax increase, excuse me. 

Senator MANSFIELD. If we don't do this this 
year, we will be faced with it next year, and 
next year it will be more politically unhappy 
for us, but I think we ought to forget the 
politics in view of the situation which con- 
fronts the nation as a whole and do what we 
think is best for the country and the people 
and not for the party, because the party 
should become secondary to the welfare of 
the Republic. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, the Vietnam War 
seems to permeate everything in this coun- 
try at this point. 

If you look back historically at the period 
since World War II, it is beginning to look 
as though this is the end of our whole ad- 
venture in international relations that began 
with joining the U.N. and so on; all the 
things we did. 

Is this the way it looks to you? Is the 
United States now in a position where it is 
beginning to pull in its horns? Are we going 
neo-isolationist? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would hope that it 
would not be the beginning of the end, but 
I would hope it would be the beginning of a 
constriction, because we have been over- 
extended in too many parts of the world. We 
have signed too many mutual security 
treaties and defense agreements. If we were 
ever called on to honor more than one at a 
time, I am afraid that this nation would be 
in deep trouble. We have gone too far. We 
have taken unto ourselves too much respon- 
sibility. 

We ought to constrict those responsibilities 
and do what we are capable of doing and not 
what we think should be done or what other 
people think we should do. 

Mr. ROBERTS, If I remember correctly, you 
went to Manila in 1954 with Secretary Dulles, 
yourself, to sign the SEATO Treaty on behalf 
of the United States. 

Senator Mansrreip, That is correct, and I 
signed it unhappily. 

Mr. Roserts. What did you think you were 
getting us into when you signed that? 

Senator MansFIEeLp. Not what we are in to- 
day because, after all, the States of Indo- 
China were taken as protocol states. I never 
thought that the SEATO Treaty, despite the 
fact that I was one of the three signatories, 
was a very strong document. I don’t think it 
is today. 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, in view of the fact 
that we have had several pauses in the bomb- 
ing in the past, including one that lasted for 
37 days, precisely what leads you to believe 
a halt in the bombing now might bring about 
some sort of successful resolution of the 
Vietnam War? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t know whether it 
will or not, but so many of our friends in the 
United Nations, as well as those who are 
not so friendly, have indicated that that 
would be a first step, and so I believe have 
some of the senior North Vietnamese officials, 
though they have made no commitment that 
anything would come of it. 

I think that we should not have started 
the bombing in the first place, and we have 
gone to such a stage now that we have very 
few military targets left after the bombing of 
the big airfield at Phuc Yen last week. 

There is, if course, the Gia Lam military- 
commercial airfield three miles outside of 
Hanoi. There is Hanoi, there is Haiphong, and 
there are the dikes in the Red River. And, as 
our targets have become less, so have our 
alternatives. 

Mr. Rocers. Is it possible that this trying 
to stop the bombing has become simply an 
empty slogan and has no relationship to re- 
sults that one would expect. 

Senator MANSFIELD. No one would know un- 
less the attempt is made. 

Mr. Rocers. Even though many attempts 
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have already been made and no results have 
been achieved? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Pauses are not the 
answer. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, what effect do you 
think President Johnson’s policy in Vietnam 
will have on his chances for election? Can he 
win if the war continues as at the present 
time? 

Senator Mansrrexp. Johnson and Hum- 
phrey will be the nominees of the Democratic 
Party, and I think when you think of those 
whom the Republicans are pushing at this 
time that he can defeat them, because many 
of them, most of them, are evidently more 
eager to expand the war than is the present 
administration, which is trying to guide a 
middle course. 

Mr. Sprvax. Senator, there are many Repub- 
licans who are saying now that a Republican 
President would be in a better position to 
end the war in Vietnam than a Democratic 
President. Would you give us your judgment 
on that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I doubt it. 

Mrs. Dickerson. Senator, in your discussion 
of a tax increase before, you mentioned the 
problem of possible inflation, growing infla- 
tion. Do you think there should be controls, 
wage and price controls? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, indeed, and I 
have advocated that to the President for over 
a year now, because when you figure that this 
war is bigger in many respects than the 
Korean War and is going to get bigger before 
it gets lesser, we ought to face up to the 
realities of the situation, pull our heads out 
of the sand and recognize that as long as this 
war continues, certain sacrifices are going to 
be necessary. 

These men who are in Vietnam are not 
there by choice, They are there because they 
are carrying out the policy of their govern- 
ment, and they are fulfilling their duty and 
their obligation. 

I believe there ought to be wage and price 
controls. I believe there ought to be a tax 
increase, and I think this matter of the in- 
vestment tax credit ought to be looked into 
again and restored. 

Mrs. Dickerson. When you mentioned the 
matter of controls to the President, did you 
get much support for your idea? 

Senator MansFIEeLp. None. 

Mr. Evans, Senator Mansfield, I want to 
get this perfectly straight here. You are 
against a pause in the bombing, that is what 
you are saying? 

Senator MaNsFIELD. Yes, because of the re- 
action that would follow if it was unsuccess- 
ful, and I do not want to see the war become 
more open-ended than it is. It is too open- 
ended now. 

Mr. Evans. So you give the President two 
choices, either no bombing at all from now 
on out or a continuation of bombing? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I give the President no 
choices. He is charged under the Constitu- 
tion with the conduct of our foreign policy. 
He is the Commander in Chief of the Army; 
he has to make the choice, and whatever 
choice he makes, I will support him. But if it 
is going to be in the bombing, it had better 
be permanently. 

Mr. Evans. In other words, you would be 
against a pause? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Roserts. Do I take it from what you 
have said in answer to Mr. Spivak’s question 
that you think the Republicans are Hable to 
nominate someone like either former Vice 
President Nixon or Governor Reagan and 
that in effect the President then would be 
the peace candidate next year? 

Senator MaNnsFIeLp. I wouldn't put it quite 
that way, but Governor Reagan seems to be 
coming up quite strong in the heart of the 
Republican country. Mr. Nixon has plowed 
the Republican delegate vineyard for the last 
three years. It isn't the people who will nomi- 
nate a President; it is the delegates, and I 
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would guess that as of now, he probably has 
the lead, with Reagan coming up strong and 
Romney somewhere off in the distance? 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, a moment ago you 
said the Vietnam war would get bigger be- 
fore it gets lesser. Can you expand a little bit 
on that? How much bigger? In what way? 

Senator Mans D. No one can tell in 
what way except that it is an established fact 
that on the basis of reports issued by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara there will be 
525,000 troops in South Vietnam in the mid- 
dle of next year, July of 1968. I would point 
out that in addition you have got 35 to 40,000 
Thailand, you have got 50 to 60,000 in the 
Seventh Fleet, you have probably got 40,000 
in Okinawa, and you have got backup forces 
in the Philippines and Guam and in this 
country as well. There is no sign at all that 
this war is coming anywhere near a conclu- 
sion. There is no glimmer of hope in the tun- 
nel at the end, and we have to face up to 
this and be realistic about it. 

Mr. Srrvak. Gentlemen, and Mrs. Dicker- 
son, we have less than three minutes. 

Senator Mansfield, you were a former 
college professor. There are many people who 
think these student demonstrations have 
gone far beyond the right of peaceful dem- 
onstration. Would you give us your opinion 
on them? 

Senator MANSFIELD, Yes. I believe in these 
demonstrations. I believe in the right of 
dissent providing it is constructive, but I 
do not believe in license. I believe in the 
guarantees of the Constitution. I do not 
believe in a very small minority of the group 
that met in Washington over the last week- 
end throwing lighted torches into the faces 
of troopers, cursing them, swearing at them, 
pushing them, trying to create incidents, be- 
cause I think this small violent minority took 
away the good which the overwhelming ma- 
jority, 9914 percent, tried to do in a construc- 
tive way to show to their government just 
how they felt, because the right of petition, 
free speech and assembly must be main- 
tained, but it must be constructive. The right 
of license and the right of breaking the law 
must not be allowed. 

Mrs. DICKERSON. Senator Mansfield, you 
said there wasn't any light at the end of the 
tunnel as far as the war was concerned in 
Vietnam. Your colleague, Senator McCarthy, 
suggested that the first thing to solve the 
war might be the quiet resignation of Sec- 
retary Rusk. What do you say to that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would $ 

Mr, Evans. Senator Mansfield, following up 
Nancy's question, you see no hope today in 
the war. What would you do to solve this 
war? 

Senator Mansrrexp. I would do what the 
President is doing, exploring every avenue, 
many of which have been publicized, many 
unpublicized, and I would really push on this 
UN resolution to see if the UN, which is sup- 
posed to have a function which certainly 
encompasses the difficulty in which we find 
ourselves, would take up the cudgel and face 
up to its responsibility. 

Mr. Roserts. Senator, what is going to be 
the big issue next year: the war in Vietnam 
or the racial problem at home? 

Senator Mansrietp. Vietnam, urban dis- 
turbances or disturbances in the urban areas 
and, very likely, taxes. And that combina- 
tion is going to be a most difficult one to face 
up to. 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, what is your reaction 
to the current speculation of the possibility 
of dropping Mr. McNamara from the Cabi- 
net? 


Senator MANSFIELD, I think it would be a 
mistake. I think he is the best man in the 
Cabinet, the best man that the Defense De- 
partment has had in a long, long—the best 
man ever. A most serious mistake. 

Mr. Sprvak. I am sorry to interrupt, but 
our time is up. Thank you, Senator Mansfield, 
for being with us on Meet the Press. 
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FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF PRESI- 
DENCY OF LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
week Lyndon B. Johnson completed 4 
years of service as President of the 
United States. The anniversary finds the 
Nation confronted by what sometimes 
must seem to be a mountain of difficul- 
ties. The conflict in Vietnam goes on in 
spite of a great desire to bring it to a 
close on an honorable basis. The divisive 
and ominous problems of the cities seem 
to accumulate more rapidly than we are 
able to disperse them or even to cover 
them with makeshift. Americans with 
modest incomes already feel the pres- 
sures of the inflation which the cost of 
the war in Vietnam has generated. Curbs 
far more irksome than a tax increase 
may lie ahead for all of us if the con- 
flict is not brought to a conclusion in 
the near future. The devaluation of the 
British pound has brought obscure but 
nonetheless discomforting concerns for 
our overall international financial situa- 
tion. 

These difficulties combine to produce 
a valid national anxiety. It is an anxiety 
which is not going to be dispelled either 
by exhortations to be of good cheer or 
by personal villification of the President. 
What may help to introduce a measure 
of balance with regard to these anxieties, 
however, is a look back, to the beginning 
of the first year, at the end of the fourth 
year of Mr. Johnson’s service as Presi- 
dent of the Nation. That, too, was a time 
of grave concern which was also over- 
lain with an immense national grief. The 
leadership of President Johnson was de- 
cisive at that critical moment. By the 
strength of his fierce dedication as well 
as by his humble acceptance of the mas- 
sive responsibilities which had been 
thrust upon him, he coaxed the Nation 
from the pit of despair and confusion 
into which it had been plunged by the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

We went on from there, Mr. President. 
The Nation went on from there and 
Congress went on from there. In the 
Senate we took up the President’s first 
appeal to us when he said: “Let us con- 
tinue.” We did continue. Under President 
Johnson we joined with the House to 
write into the statute books one of the 
most extensive social and economic ad- 
vances in our history. We strengthened 
the legal foundation for an American 
nation attuned to the contemporary 
needs and the full potentialities of all 
of its people. That kind of America 
was John F. Kennedy’s great vision, 
and President Johnson’s administration 
worked without partisanship with Con- 
gress to build a statutory house to ac- 
commodate the vision. In civil rights, in 
medical and hospital care of the aged, 
in education, in the preservation and 
improvement of the physical environ- 
ment, and in a hundred other aspects of 
the life of the Nation, the machinery is 
now largely in place for doing what needs 
to be done. And that it is there is due 
largely to the leadership of the President. 

So I would remind the Senate at the 
beginning of the fifth year of Mr. John- 
son’s Presidency that we have come a 
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long way. The extent of the achievements 
may be obscured by Vietnam but they will 
be there working for the people of the 
United States long after the cloud of that 
conflict has lifted. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTEN- 
NIAL. COMMISSION—AMENDMENT 
OF ACT OF JULY 4, 1966 (PUBLIC 
LAW 89-491)—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 8629) to amend the 
act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491). 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report, as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 987) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8629) to amend the Act of July 4, 1966 (Pub- 
lic Law 89-491) having met after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the Senate recede from its 
amendment, 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Managers on the Part of Senate. 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 
BASIL L. WHITENER, 
ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
RIıcHARD H, Porr, 
CHARLES E. WIGGINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, H.R. 
8629, as passed by the House, extended 
the time within which the American Rev- 
olution Bicentennial Commission shall 
report to the President to July 4, 1969; 
authorized the appropriation of funds to 
finance the work of the Commission; and 
added the Secretary of Commerce as an 
ex officio member of the Commission. 

The Senate amended the House-passed 
bill by adding a provision which in- 
creased from four to six members each 
the House and Senate representatives on 
the Commission. 

The conference report recommends 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 1003. An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection af- 
forded consumers against injurious flammable 
fabrics; and 

S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and divi- 
dend provisions. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 12603. An act to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain properties 
in the District ot Columbia, for the purpose 
of a national visitor center, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 14098. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the annual 
inspection of all motor vehicles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved February 18, 
1938, as amended. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 12603. An act to supplement the pur- 
poses of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), by authorizing agreements 
and leases with respect to certain properties 
in the District of Columbia, for the purpose 
of a national visitor center, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 14098. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the annual in- 
spection of all motor vehicles in the District 
of Columbia”, approved February 18, 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
overobligations of expenditures within the 
Department of Defense (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on use of contractor personnel 
to perform research functions within facili- 
ties of the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories, Department of the Air Force, 
dated November 1967 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Operations. 

CANCELLATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS OF DEBTS 
AGAINST CERTAIN INDIANS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the cancellations and adjustments of debts 
against individual Indians and tribes of In- 
dians, covering the fiscal year 1967 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the President, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Acad- 
emy for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1965, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed as a Senate document. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


Enrolled joint resolution memorializing the 
United States Congress to consider the es- 
tablishment of a Mining Research and 
Products Laboratory in Platteville, Wis- 
consin 
Whereas, basic research in expanded uses 

of this country’s mineral reserves has been 

ignored for too long, leaving a national need 
unfulfilled; and 

Whereas, the state university of Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, has the only centrally lo- 
cated mining school in the United States; 
and 

Whereas, the close proximity of the lead 
and zinc deposits in southwestern Wisconsin 
and the iron ore deposits in northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota makes Platteville an 
ideal site for a mining research laboratory; 
and 

Whereas, the optimum economic utiliza- 
tion of the zinc and lead deposits in this area 
would be considerably enhanced by such a 
facility; and 
Whereas, the laboratory would have the 
same relationship with the mining industry 
as the successful Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wisconsin, has with the lumber 
industry; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the Senate con- 
curring, That the legislature of the State of 

Wisconsin respectfully memorializes the 

United States Congress to consider the es- 

tablishment of a Mining Research and Prod- 

ucts Laboratory in Platteville, Wisconsin; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the U.S. Senate, to the Chief Clerk of the 

U.S. House of Representatives and to every 

member of the Congressional delegation 

from Wisconsin. 
WILMER H. STRUEBY, 
Assembly Chief Clerk. 
HaroLD V. FROEHLICH, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
WILLIAM P. NUGENT, 
Senate Chief Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 13893. An act making appropriations 
for Foreign Assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 807). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H.R. 13510. An act to increase the basic pay 
for members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 808). 
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HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1967—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
AND ADDITIONAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 809) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report an original bill (S. 2700) to as- 
sist in the provision of housing for low- 
and moderate-income families, and to 
extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing and urban development, and I submit 
a report thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed, together 
with individual and additional views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Alabama. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr, PROUTY (for himself and Mr. 
CLARK): 


): 

S. 2695. A bill to extend title II of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 through 1972; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2696. A bill to designate the New Poe 
Lock at Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., as the 
Father Marquette Lock; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

S. 2697. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Regan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the first above mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2698. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos 

T. Toledo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2699. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to reduce the rate 
of duty on rods of molybdenum disilicide; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2700. A bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies, and to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing and urban development; placed 
on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. Sparkman, which appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S.J. Res. 124. A joint resolution to designate 
April 22-28, 1968, as “National Conservation 
and Natural Beauty Week’’; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


TO EXTEND MDTA TITLE II AU- 
THORITY FOR A 3-YEAR PERIOD— 
TO JUNE 30, 1972 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, in order to extend 
the training provisions under title II 
of the act. Section 310 now provides that 
all authority conferred under title II of 
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the act shall terminate at the close of 
June 30, 1969, and that no disbursements 
shall be made pursuant to the authority 
conferred under title II of the act after 
December 30, 1969. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection the bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2695) to extend title II 
of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 through 1972, in- 
troduced by Mr. Prouty [for himself 
and Mr. CLARK] was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, this pro- 
posal permits, as quickly as possible, ex- 
tension of the authority under title II 
for another 3-year period, in order to 
assure that the work under way and proj- 
ects in the developmental stage can be 
continued at an uninterrupted pace. A 
potential discontinuance in funding 
authority will bring on an unfortunate 
but necessary slowdown in commitments 
by State agencies to provide training fa- 
cilities and instructors. There is, of 
course, a resulting disruption in the flow 
of benefits to the trainees. 

With respect to MDTA funding, ad- 
ministrative policies have been adopted 
to assure that MDTA moneys are work- 
ing as rapidly and continuously as pos- 
sible. These policies require that MDTA 
projects begin within 60 days after ap- 
proval date, and that the last section of 
any project start within 1 calendar year 
from the date the first group of trainees 
begin training. 

Under the present provisions of section 
310 of the MDTA, title II training au- 
thority will expire on June 30, 1969, and 
all disbursements must be made prior to 
December 30, 1969. But, of course, fiscal 
year 1969 begins on July 1, 1968, which 
leaves almost no time to initiate multiple 
projects from appropriations from that 
fiscal year—the year in which title II 
authority will terminate. Because of the 
nature of these projects, which make up 
most of the title II effort, it will be nec- 
essary to start the phaseout even before 
fiscal year 1968 ends to make certain 
that all funds are disbursed before De- 
cember 30, 1969. Thus, very few multi- 
occupational projects can be approved 
after July 1, 1968. Many such projects 
will start as late as September 1, 1968. 
The basic education phase will require 
approximately 3 more months on the 
average. Occupational training would 
begin on the average about January 1, 
1969, and the training will have to be 
completed within 6 months or less. 

Under these circumstances, it would 
not be feasible to try to carry on a realis- 
tie program. Beginning January 1, 1968, 
there will be little alternative for the 
administering agencies except to start 
phasing out the program in order to keep 
within the present statutory limitation. 

It is important to mention that train- 
ing station capacity has been created in 
over 100 skill centers for an average daily 
attendance of about 70,000 MDTA insti- 
tutional trainees. If title II authority is 
not extended, it will be necessary grad- 
ually to vacate these stations beginning 
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January 1, 1968, in order to complete all 
projects now approved for the centers. 

The MDTA has an influence in bring- 
ing innovations and change to educa- 
tional and vocational programs. The skill 
centers idea, is just beginning to prove 
its worth for training the disadvantaged. 
It has been reported to me that the Office 
of Education has had many calls from 
school officials, both public and private, 
indicating apprehension over whether to 
continue multiple occupational projects, 
because of their concern over the possible 
discontinuance of funds. It is this type 
of apprehension which I want to elimi- 
nate by this bill. 

From the time the MDTA was first 
being considered in the Senate, I have 
been a strong supporter of the act and 
of the amendments in 1963, 1965, and 
1966 which have strengthened its basic 
provisions. However, I have viewed it as 
an experiment which should be tested 
before meriting the Senate’s full commit- 
ment, as I stated on the floor of the 
Senate in 1961. It seems to me the pro- 
gram has demonstrated an effectiveness 
and should move along to the maturing 
stage. 

The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have reported to the Congress some 
pertinent facts about MDTA which in- 
clude the following data for the period 
August 1962 through June 1967: approxi- 
mately 750,000 individuals have been en- 
rolled in MDTA training: almost 580,000 
for institutional training and over 170,- 
000 for on-the-job training; almost $1.2 
billion total Federal funds were au- 
thorized for this training effort; 75 per- 
cent of the institutional completers and 
89 percent of the OJT completers were 
employed when last contacted. Of these 
placements, 77 percent of trainees from 
institutional programs and 92 percent 
from OJT were employed in training- 
related jobs. * 

Placement of unemployed persons in a 
job is certainly one of the acid tests in 
measuring accomplishments under the 
reg power Development and Training 
Act. 

Accomplishments viewed from the ex- 
amination of national totals are impres- 
sive, indeed. But, I am more persuaded 
that the act has merit when I view it 
from its impact on a small State—the 
State of Vermont. There, some 3,000 
training opportunities were authorized at 
a total Federal funding of almost $4.2 
a between August 1962 and June 
1967. 

Small though the numbers may be, 
persons are being reached and assisted. 
Take a very small project in Vermont for 
MDTA training in Christmas tree pro- 
duction and wreath making. This is tail- 
ored to the needs of the people. The ini- 
tial project in this field was developed in 
the fall of 1966 and operated in two con- 
current sections from October 10, 1966, 
to November 4, 1966. The second project 
in Christmas tree production is currently 
operating. The project was developed 
with a two-fold purpose: first, to upgrade 
those persons presently engaged in the 
production of Christmas tree and 
wreaths but earning a substandard in- 
come because of a lack of knowledge in 
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production methods and marketing; 
second, to train the low income farm 
families—less than $1,200 net annual 
income—who need a diversified occupa- 
tion to utilize the resources and to add to 
their submarginal income. 

The course was developed by the Ver- 
mont Department of Employment Secu- 
rity in cooperation with the extension 
service and with the support of the Ver- 
mont Department of Forest and Parks 
and the Vermont Department of Agricul- 
ture. The seasonal pattern is not a factor 
in this occupation since the product to be 
harvested in the winter must be culti- 
vated throughout the year. Practices 
such as planting, weeding, fertilizing and 
shearing are necessary to produce a 
salable project; this requires year-round 
activity by resident labor. 

An influential factor in this expanding 
industry is the increased demand from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey for wreaths 
in excess of 75,000 above the present mar- 
ket. Training residents to produce quality 
wreaths at reasonable cost will take ad- 
vantage of this market demand. 

Twenty-five percent of the 1966 course 
participants were contacted prior to 
January 1967 for comments on their esti- 
mated financial gain and commentary on 
plans, work done, and the effectiveness 
of the course. The commentary presents 
an important picture of the value of the 
course. 

Excerpts include: 

“I sold 30 tons of brush at $37 per ton— 
this was extra income above what I usually 
sell.” 

“Want to discuss cedar oil market pros- 
pects from what was taught in class.“ 

“I never was interested in the Christmas 
Tree Grower's Association before, but now I 
have joined it because they can help me. 
They also go over other farm problems with 
me.” 

“I shaped 200 trees since I finished the 
course, and my wife and I made and sold 
1,000 wreaths this year, that’s about 300 
more than we ever did. I got 15 to 20 cents 
more per wreath than last year.” 

“I cut brush, shape trees, and get wreath 
material in one operation, a real time-saver.” 

“I made and sold seven dozen wreaths this 
year and secured a market in Massachusetts 
for more next year. Also shaped 700 trees 
since the course finished.” 

“If I had to sell my cows, I could make a 
very good living from the woods. All this is 
because of my training in the project.” 


This sample, representative of about 
25 percent of those trainees in the 
Christmas tree project, indicates that 
initially there was an average increase 
of about $400 income per person above 
their efforts prior to training. Over 
longer period of time, participants will 
be able to use their skills to produce a 
better crop on a year-round basis and 
substantially increase their annual earn- 
ings. These Vermonters have been able 
to retain their residence and their way 
of life, and have gained greater financial 
independence. 

The MDTA is a conveyor of benefits to 
unemployed and underemployed individ- 
uals in our society. As such, it must be 
able to meet the needs of the individuals, 
and it is in this respect that the act has 
shown that it is an instrument adaptable 
to changes in these needs. 

When the Manpower Development and 
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Training Act of 1962 was being first con- 
sidered by the Congress, our primary 
concern was to cope with the problem of 
experienced and, generally, skilled work- 
ers, heads of households, who had been 
displaced by automation. It was clear 
that manpower retraining was called for. 
Early in the administration of the act, 
however, it became apparent that num- 
bered among the unemployed were per- 
sons unable to benefit from available 
skill training because they lacked basic 
education. These unemployed were in- 
deed disadvantaged persons who needed 
many supportive services as well as oc- 
cupational training, in order to get and 
hold a job. 

Adapting the MDTA to meet these 
needs has been accomplished both by ad- 
ministrative redirection of the thrust of 
manpower training programs and by ad- 
ditional statutory. provisions in 1963, 1965, 
and 1966 to facilitate this redirection. 
These substantive amendments to the 
MDTA have included authority to provide 
for basic education and supportive serv- 
ices and to use private schools and train- 
ing facilities, plus a range of amendments 
to the allowance provisions to permit in- 
creased dollar amounts of assistance for 
trainees during their course of instruc- 
tion. The act provides benefits for the 
youth and the adult, the uneducated- 
unskilled and the skilled, the new entrant 
to the work force and the long-term un- 
employed. This bill simply provides for 
an additional period of time for the act 
to come of age through additional ex- 
perience gained from administration of 
its provisions. One way for the maturing 
process to progress is to permit tech- 
niques undertaken on a small scale 
and/or experimental basis to catch hold. 

I think I can speak for the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to assure 
you that the committee will continue to 
observe the administration of the MDTA 
in the next 3 years with the same thor- 
oughness it has shown during the past 5 
years. In introducing this bill, today, I 
am also confident that the program’s 
quality of excellence through its experi- 
mental phase will be exceeded during the 
next 3-year period. 


FATHER MARQUETTE LOCK 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the great 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., which 
link Lake Superior with the other Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway sys- 
tem, are world famous. 

The giant lock system, capable of 
transiting the largest of the vessels ply- 
ing the Great Lakes route, are the busi- 
est in the world, accounting for more 
tonnage than the Suez and Panama 
Canals combined. The locks are not only 
vital to the commercial and economic 
development of the upper Great Lakes 
region, but they are among the most 
popular tourist attractions in the world. 

Mr. President, in 1968, two important 
events will take place at Sault Ste. Marie. 

In the first place, a new lock which is 
referred to as the “New Poe lock,” will 
be dedicated in June. Constructed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, this new lock 
will be one of the largest in the world. 

Second, 1968 will mark the tercen- 
tennial anniversary of the founding of 
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Sault Ste. Marie by Father Jacques 
Marquette, the French missionary whose 
explorations brought civilization to the 
heartland of America, and opened the 
way to early French settlement of vast 
areas of the North American Continent. 

It happens that the new lock will be 
located at almost the same spot where 
Father Marquette first set foot on our 
land. 


Mr. President, along with my colleague 
from Michigan, Representative RUPPE, 
I believe these two historic events should 
be recognized in an appropriate manner. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would designate the new lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie as the “Father Mar- 
quette lock.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2696) to designate the New 
Poe lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., as 
the Father Marquette lock, introduced 
by Mr. GRIFFIN, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 474 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to the bill (HR. 
7977) to adjust certain postage rates, to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation 
for certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, 
and for other purposes. I ask that the 
amendment be printed and lie at the 
desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed and will lie on the table. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968 


AMENDMENT NO, 475 


Mr. PASTORE submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 13893) 
making appropriations for Foreign Assist- 
ance and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 
Page 23, after line 5, insert the following: 

“Sec, 404. The joint resolution of October 5, 
1967 (Public Law 90-102), is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘December 2, 1967’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘December 18, 1967’.” 


Mr. PASTORE also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 13893, making appro- 
priations for Foreign Assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
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which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT NO. 476 


Mrs. SMITH submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 13893) 
making appropriations for Foreign Assist- 
ance and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: Page 15, 
after line 16, insert the following: 

“Sec. 119. Hereafter, none of the funds ob- 
tained or authorized to be obtained from the 
sale of notes under authority of paragraph 
111(c)(2) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 or paragraph 413 (b) (4) (F) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 may be used for 
the purposes of liabilities under 
any guaranties (exclusive of informational 
media guaranties) issued under sections 
221(b) and 224 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, sections 202(b) and 413(b) (4) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, and section 
111(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948. Any portion of the funds in the re- 
serve established pursuant to section 222(e) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which 
are attributable to the funds realized from 
the sale of notes specified in the preceding 
sentence shall be transferred to the general 
fund of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cancel all such notes and sums 
owing and unpaid thereon, including inter- 
est to date of cancellation.” 


Mrs. SMITH also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by her, to 
House bill 13893, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 477 

Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 478 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 7977, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 479 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 7977, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. KENNEDY] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the senior Senator from Texas 
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(Mr, YARBOROUGH] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 2395) to direct the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to es- 
tablish regulations prohibiting certain 
broadcasting of advertising of cigarettes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGes], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
be added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
2614) to amend chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional dental care for dependents of ac- 
tive duty members of the uniformed 
services. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to 
be a member of the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission of the United 
States, for a term of 3 years from Octo- 
ber 22, 1967—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Tuesday, December 5, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, November 28, 1967, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 287. An act for the relief of Wen Shi 
Yu; 

S. 706. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Shipring Act, 1916; 

S. 764. An act to amend section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as 
amended, and to amend section 6 of the act 
approved July 2, 1940, as amended, to elimi- 
nate requirements that applications for 
motor vehicle title certificates and certain 
lien information related thereto be submitted 
under oath; 

S. 770. An act to amend an act to provide 
for the establishment of a public crema- 
torium in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1081. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Kyong 
Hwan Chang; and 

S. 2428. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Wash- 
ington certain lands in the counties of 
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Yakima and Kittitas, Wash., in exchange for 
certain other lands, and for other purposes. 


“THE GENESIS OF THE CONTRAC- 
TUAL THEORY AND THE INSTAL- 
LATION OF THE DUKES OF CARIN- 
THIA”—BOOK BY PROF. JOSEPH 
FELICIJAN 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, recently 
a book entitled The Genesis of the Con- 
tractual Theory and the Installation of 
the Dukes of Carinthia,” was published 
by Prof. Joseph Felicijan a member of 
the teaching staff of St. Johns College, 
Cleveland. In this work Dr. Felicijan ex- 
plores the impact of Bodin’s famous 
“Republic” upon the formulation of the 
contractual theory of government in 
general, and in particular, its impact 
upon Thomas Jefferson and the drafting 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

In Jefferson’s copy of Bodin’s work 
Professor Felicijan discovered that Jef- 
ferson had initialed two pages. On one 
page was Bodin’s definition and charac- 
terization of a tyrant, which was quite 
similar in concept to phrases used in the 
Declaration of Independence. On the 
other initialed page was a description of 
the installation of the Dukes of Carin- 
thia, a Slovenian ritual which may have 
contributed greatly to the founding of 
our own great country. According to Dr. 
Felicijan: 

Jefferson evidently considered the ancient 
ritual of the Installation of the Dukes of 
Carinthia a common law precedent and the 
confirmation of the Contractual Theory 
upon which he based his claim for the 
American Independence. 


These remarkable conclusions of Dr. 
Felicijan, based upon his extensive study 
in the area, are worthy of note both be- 
cause of their historical importance and 
the practical lessons which we can learn 
from them. 

Now the contractual theory of govern- 
ment has been used by many philoso- 
phers as a conceptual tool by which they 
could explain the relation between the 
governing and those governed. The 
theory begins with several assumptions, 
one being that all men are equal in a 
political sense, and from this the con- 
clusion that no one person has a natural 
right to rule another. But we all know 
that a society has to have some form of 
government. 

Based upon these counterpoised as- 
sumptions—the denial of the natural 
right to govern and the need for govern- 
ment—there developed the theory that 
there is a contract between those who 
are to rule and those who are to be ruled, 
and each party has rights and obliga- 
tions under this contract. This, Mr. 
President, is the contractual theory 
stated in its most basic terms. It is a 
useful concept in that one can describe 
governmental problems and powers by 
describing the terms of the contract. 

Many objected to the theory, including 
those who lived during the time of the 
American Revolution. They claimed that 
while the theory was interesting it was, 
nevertheless, a part of the philosophers’ 
dream world. No society ever made such 
a contract with those who ruled it, they 
contended, Indeed, Jefferson may have 
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felt that way himself at one time. But he 
found historical evidence to the contrary. 

When Jefferson read Bodin’s “Repub- 
lic,” he learned of the ancient Slovenian 
ritual known as the installation of the 
Duke of Carinthia. This custom, which 
was still being practiced during the time 
of the American Revolution, was living 
proof that the social contract did, in fact, 
exist, at least among the Slovenians. 

Mr. President, I shall read from Dr. 
Felicijan’s book where he quotes Bodin’s 
description of this unique Slovenian 
custom: 

There is nothing to compare with this 
custom observed in Carinthia, where even 
today in the vicinity of the town of Saint 
Vitus one can see a stone of marble in a 
meadow. Surrounded by the people and hold- 
ing a black cow with his right hand and an 
emaciated mare with his left, a peasant 
mounted this stone. This duty belonged to 
him by right of succession. He who was all 
garbed in red, with banners carried in front 
of the duke. All were proper in dress except 
the duke who walked dressed as a poor shep- 
herd with a shepherd’s crook in his hand. 
The peasant sitting on the stone cried out in 
Slovenian: “Who comes forward so boldly?” 
The people answered that this was the 
prince, Then the peasant asked again; “Can 
he be a judge? Is he concerned with the well- 
being of the country? Was he born a free 
man? Does he observe the true religion?” 
They answered: “He is and he will be.” Then 
the peasant slapped the duke gently. After 
having promised the peasant he would be 
exempt from public burdens, the duke 
mounted the stone and brandishing the 
sword he promised the people to be a right- 
eous judge. He attended the mass still clad 
in the same vestments. Then he donned the 
ducal vestments and returned to the stone, 
where homage and the oath of fealty were 
rendered him. 


Notice the strong elements of democ- 
racy and the American attitude toward 
government reflected in this custom of 
the Slovenian people living in Carinthia. 
The duke-to-be did not wear fancy 
clothes; he was dressed as a man of the 
people. The peasant on the stone as- 
sumed an indifferent attitude toward 
his future leader until the agreement be- 
tween the parties had been reached. 

Also notice, if you will, the questions 
asked of the duke. Can he be a judge? 
Is he concerned with the well-being of 
the country?” He was not asked whether 
he was a nobleman, whether he was 
wealthy or famous, nor was he asked 
whether any interest group would receive 
special consideration. Notice also, Mr. 
President, who promised first. It was the 
duke. He had to promise to be a righteous 
judge before the people swore allegiance. 

The Slovenians believed that the power 
to govern rested with the people who were 
to be governed, not those who were gov- 
erning. They believed that their rulers 
should be men of the people, of all the 
people. They believed that the true quali- 
ties of those in government should be 
competency and concern. They believed 
that their leaders had a solemn duty to 
the people to be righteous. And we Ameri- 
cans believe in these same principles to- 
day. So did Thomas Jefferson during the 
time of the Revolution. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s convictions were 
confirmed when he read Bodin's descrip- 
tion of this beautiful Slovenian custom, a 
custom which lasted for over 1,000 years. 
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Maybe the American form of government 
was reaffirmed because of Jefferson’s 
reading about the installation of the 
Dukes of Carinthia. We are grateful, Mr. 
President, to Professor Felicijan of St. 
John College of Cieveland for his explora- 
tion into these possibilities. 


VIETNAM—A NEW REASON FOR U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
various reasons at various times have 
been advanced by the administration to 
explain U.S. involvement in the Vietnam 
war. To these, a new one has been added 
by Walt Rostow, Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, 
and one of the President’s most trusted 
advisers on Vietnam. 

Mr. Rostow is quoted by Look maga- 
zine’s foreign editor, J. Robert Moskin, 
in the issue of December 12, 1967, as sug- 
gesting that American involvement in 
Vietnam is helping Hanoi maintain its 
independence from Communist China. 

I would like to quote Mr. Rostow di- 
rectly from that article: 

I have no doubt the men in Hanoi cherish 
their independence. I do not regard them in 
any simple way as puppets. On the other 
hand, if we left the Asian mainland, they 
would themselves be hard put to maintain 
their independence. What made Tito pos- 
sible? There was very close to him American 
power in Europe. 


Mr. President, I find this statement 
almost unbelievable. 

Mr. Rostow seems to be saying that 
we are fighting in Vietnam to preserve 
the independence of North Vietnam. This 
will surely come as a shock to the parents 
of those Americans fighting in South 
Vietnam against the armies of North 
Vietnam. 

There is understandable confusion 
about the war in Vietnam—about our 
reasons for becoming involved in the first 
place; and about the way in which the 
war is being conducted. 

Mr. Rostow has done no service for 
the administration in suggesting this new 
rationale for the American commitment 
in Southeast Asia. He is adding confusion 
to an already confused situation. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 
FOR REMARKS ON SUPREME 
COURT’S NULLIFICATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefiy regarding a statement 
made in this Chamber some time ago by 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. I did not know the Senator was 
present this morning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am always here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Probably the Senator 
will be pleased with what I have to say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois made this statement 
during the course of his remarks on the 
Supreme Court’s attack on our constitu- 
tional separation of powers among the 
Sanne: the legislative, and the judi- 
cial, 
At the time he made his statement, 
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there were few who paid heed, but even 
then I felt his words were portentous 
and predicted they would go down in his- 
tory along with the utterances of two 
other great champions of liberty, Ed- 
mund Burke and Lord Acton. 

Edmund Burke said: 

Every age has its own politics and the same 
attempts will not be made against a con- 
stitution fully formed and matured, that 
were used to destroy it in its cradle. 


Lord Acton’s aphorism, “Power cor- 
rupts, absolute power absolutely cor- 
rupts,” fits neatly into the distinguished 
minority leader’s rationale in defense of 
liberty and in the means of changing the 
Constitution. 

A happy combination of Burke, Acton, 
and Dirksen is made in Lowell Mason’s 
newly published history of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court—of Moovalia. 

I deeply believe that the statement of 
the distinguished minority leader will 
come true. I shall read a paragraph or 
two from Lowell’s book, The Bull on the 
Bench,” published this week. What a 
great title The Bull on the Bench.” 

The book describes a conference be- 
tween a college professor and one of his 
students who wants to become a dictator 
by nonviolent means. In other words, he 
wants it to appear that he is following 
lawful precedent. 

Professor Bellows advised his pupil, 
Tom Bullock, as they sat lunching to- 
gether in the faculty dining room: 

The President can’t give you dictatorial 
powers “contrary to the expressed will of the 
people in every State of the Union”—but, as 
the Supreme Court showed, there is more 
than one way to skin a Constitution! 


Professor Bellows reached into his 
briefcase and pulled out the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the second session of 
the 88th Congress—1964. 

Let me read you what Everett Dirksen 
had to say. Many statesmen were as erudite 
and informed but I cite Dirksen because his 
seniority in years made truth more im- 
portant to him than expediency; and his 
position as Minority Leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate saved him from the arrogance of power: 

“On June 16, 1964, the U.S. Supreme 
Court took what may prove to be the longest 
step toward creating a judicial dictatorship 
in this country. It constituted itself a su- 
preme authority contrary to the expressed 
will of the people in every state of the 
Union.” 

In a later statement Dirksen said, “To 
prove this, let these facts be submitted to a 
candid world. It has refused its assent to 
laws, the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. It has forbidden governors 
to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
nature, unless suspended till its assent 
should be obtained.” 


Professor Bellows paused, and added: 

I won't bother to catalog his other speci- 
fications, but if you will read Dirksen’s 
analysis of the Supreme Court, you will 
find it quite similar to Thomas Jefferson's 
appraisal of King George in the Declaration 
of Independence, 


Professor Bellows stuck the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD back in his briefcase and 
turned to Tom. 

You don’t need the President, or Con- 
gress, just take the appointment on the 
Court the President offered you. That'll put 
* on the way to do all the things you want 

do. 
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Mr. President, on the matter of ‘‘skin- 
ning a Constitution,” those who wrote 
our Constitution recognized that it should 
be, in effect, an eternal and unchanging 
document except as changed by massive 
support of the people to meet par- 
ticular circumstances which necessitated 
change. The writers of our Constitution 
so wrote it that to make any change 
would be a laborious and practically in- 
surmountable problem. They never re- 
alized what was to come—that is, the 
changing of the Constitution by the Su- 
preme Court. 

I concur wholeheartedly in the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] that the date of 
June 16, 1964, would be a day to live 
long and lamentably in the minds of the 
people of the Nation who recognize the 
significance of the power the Supreme 
Court has arrogated to itself. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday interest rates under the 
Johnson administration established a 
new high with a $35 million triple-A bond 
of Houston Lighting & Power Co. being 
sold to yield 694 percent. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
this is the highest interest rate on record 
for a comparable bond since the 1865-73 
reconstruction period. 

Unfortunately, the Johnson adminis- 
tration has still not faced up to the prob- 
lem of exercising a greater degree of con- 
trol over Government expenditures ac- 
tion which would eliminate one of the 
major causes of the present high interest 
rates. 

I ask unanimous consent that notice 
of this historic achievement of the John- 
son Great Society as published in the 
Wall Street Journal of November 28, 
1967, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FINANCING BUSINESS: HOUSTON LIGHTING 
TAKES 6.73-PERCENT ANNUAL COST FOR 
$35 MILLION Bonps WITH TRIPLE-A RAT- 
ING 
New York.—Interest rates have soared to 

further new heights for public utility com- 

panies borrowing on bonds to finance their 
construction programs. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. accepted a 
6.73% annual net interest cost in selling its 
$35 million of triple-A rated first mortgage 
bonds, 634% series due Nov. 1, 1997. 

Investment specialists said that rate is the 
highest on record for a comparable bond 
since the 1865-73 Reconstruction period. It 
tops by a wide margin the 6.152% that Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. is paying annually for 
the $75 million it raised Oct. 9 on triple-A 
rated 30-year 6% % bonds. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, my good 
friend and distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon recently delivered an ad- 
dress to the joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges and the As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities at Columbus, Ohio. Senator MORSE 
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spoke to over 1,000 principal adminis- 
trative officers representing 330 public 
colleges and universities enrolling over 
half the students currently studying in 
American institutions of higher learning. 

Senator Morse spoke on the subject 
“What Will Be Our Higher Education 
Legacy for 2000 A.D.” He used as a sub- 
title for his speech a quotation from the 
American Educational Philosopher John 
Dewey, a distinguished Vermonter, 
“Questions as Big as the World and as 
Enduring as Eternity.” 

The senior Senator from Oregon 
broadly outlined the guidelines of a pro- 
gram to help solve some of these 
problems. 

As a consequence of the benefits such a 
program would bring to the nation and to 
the world 


He told his audience 
it would be my hope they could answer 
Dewey with the ringing affirmative that in 
our time we had not failed to put the eternal 
questions strongly and matched them with 
our appropriate and compassionate answers. 


As ranking minority member on the 
Subcommittee on Education, my col- 
leagues’ eminence in the field of educa- 
tion is well known to me as it is to most 
educators in our country. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Senator Morse’s speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTIONS AS BIG AS THE WORLD AND AS EN- 
DURING AS ETERNITY 

(An address of Senator WAYNE Morse, Demo- 

crat of Oregon, Chairman, Education Sub- 

committee, Senate Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare, to the general session of 

the joint convention of the National Asso- 

ciation of State Universities and Land- 

Grant Colleges Association of State Col- 

leges and Universities, Columbus, Ohio, 

Nov. 14, 1967) 

President Jensen, Distinguished Guests, 
Members of the Associations, and friends: 

We live it seems in the decade of the cen- 
tennial observance. So many advances made 
in the past 100 years are being reviewed, as 
in area after area courses are chartered for 
the next moves forward. 

This is as it should be. We can gain a per- 
spective, if we pause to look back from where 
we started, so that we can gain for the time 
that it takes to breathe, a respite from the 
pressure to move onward to our dimly seen 
goals. 

This great audience of distinguished men 
and women who are dedicated to understand- 
ing and transmitting the knowledge of the 
past, and through that understanding trans- 
mitting it and minting it anew for each gen- 
eration of students, is visible proof that an 
idea can become reality through faith and 
works, 

For it took both to bring into being the 
great institutions of learning which comprise 
your Associations. You are a great national 
treasure and a unique national resource 
whose value increases each year to all of our 
citizens. You are a national treasure, because 
from your laboratories, your libraries and 
classrooms come the men and women who 
serve all of their fellow citizens, in industry, 
government, labor, business and agriculture. 
Surely these products of your teaching are 
the only lasting treasure that a nation can 
have. 

You are a unique resource, because of your 
origins. You carry on proudly the American 
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tradition of democracy. You are not ashamed 
to stem from the colleges of the mechanic 
arts of your founding, for you realize that 
the dream of the architect must be based 
upon engineering principles, that the voice 
of the advocate or the hand of the surgeon 
is to be used in the service of the client, un- 
stintingly, and regardless of ability to pay. 

This is the goldsmith hallmark of the pro- 
fessional. That he performs his service to 
meet and answer human needs. It is a sign 
of the discipline you have accepted that you 
do not measure the quality of your offering 
by the monetary reward you receive. 

So I salute you for the past services each 
of you, and each of your associations has ren- 
dered to the common good, I thank you as 
the representative of the people of the United 
States for the contributions you have made 
in every area and discipline. I am confident 
that in more than full measure you will ful- 
fill the tasks and obligations that the cen- 
tury ahead will bring. 

It is fitting that a prophetic voice of forty 
years ago should again be heard on an occa- 
sion such as this: Does the metal of it still 
ring true? 

“Secondary education is asleep. It is dream- 
ing of I.Q.’s, of discipline as against super- 
vision, of conformity to the requirements 
for college, of methodologies, of pedagogies, 
of the isness of many inconsequential whys— 
but for questions as big as the world and 
as enduring as eternity, she has neither 
eye nor ear. Human relationships, the strug- 
gle against war, the economic chaos of the 
world, hate between races and religions, the 
moral delapidation of mankind, the dis- 
integration of the fireside, the apparent tri- 
umph of the material over the spiritual— 
all these receive but a passing glance.” 

John Dewey spoke of secondary educa- 
tion, but in a sense, it applies, or should 
apply, to all educational endeavor. These 
larger questions are your grist for milling. 
Your primary function is to equip each gen- 
eration of your students with the intellectual 
tools they need to fashion their answers 
based upon principle, to these eternal ques- 
tions. 

So although I recognize the necessity of 
setting forth on a value free basis, that which 
is, I regard this only as a prerequisite for 
the more vital measurement, the assess- 
ment of the existing against the model of 
what ought to be. 

We can take comfort, some comfort at 
least, that the 1960's have, as never before, 
reflected the concern of the American people 
for the need to expand at every level educa- 
tional opportunities for all of our young 
people. 

More young Americans now are attending 
better schools and are being exposed to more 
information at every level from pre-kinder- 
garten through post-graduate study than any 
predecessor generation. But this is not 
enough. 

Despite more than a billion dollars of 
Federal aid which was added to the ele- 
mentary and secondary school budgets of 
a few of our schools, urban and rural, who 
needed it most, as a Senator, I feel my 
efforts have been inadequate when I am told 
in our hearings: 

“In one community, for example, a princi- 
pal received ESEA funds to provide free 
school lunches for 100 children for each day 
of the school year. But there were 300 eligible 
children in the school. In order to distribute 
the school lunches equally, the principal de- 
cided to feed all 300 children once every three 
days rather than feeding 100 children every 
day. There was considerable concern in the 
community because the Negro parents could 
not understand why their children did not 
get fed every day. This ie fairly typical of 
the lack of communication between the 
school and the community and it is indeed 
unfortunate.” 

It is very hard to see how a remedial read- 
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ing program can get started and work well 
unless first the physiological need of the 
child for food is met. Obviously in that school 
system, the greatest improvement they could 
hope for would follow from the installation 
of what most of us thought was a standard 
program since the 1930s. I have been voting 
for school lunch programs every Congress 
since I entered the Senate, and I am appalled 
that we have not yet managed to provide 
sufficient resources from the agricultural 
abundance your schools have brought into 
being through the work you have done with 
the American farmer, to clear from the learn- 
ing path of some of our children this un- 
necessary and morally indefensible obstruc- 
tion. 

What relevance has this for you? Ask your- 
self what you did when the appropriations 
bill for agriculture was up? You supported, 
I am sure, the school lunch program, but 
were you not more concerned with items 
more immediately related to your opera- 
tions? 

In the second century of your service to the 
American people do you not have an enlarged 
responsibility to make better known to the 
Congress and to your State legislatures the 
findings of your research in urban and rural 
sociology, the results of your interdiscipli- 

studies, so that effective programs can 
be developed to meet these human needs? 

If you enlarge your horizons to reach into 
and criticize constructively the ways things 
are being done, if you develop and advocate 
sound solutions to these problems, using as 
tools the authorities such as those contained 
in Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 relating to community service and uni- 
versity extension programs, then you will 
help to create for your many other concerns 
the climate of opinion which can assist you 
in solving your institutional financial 
problems, 

I have spoken of your institutions as being 
a national resource, well aware that a na- 
tional resource whether it be timber, water- 
power, ore or oll, can be harvested and con- 
served or it can be willfully and shockingly 
wasted through exploitation. 

To discharge the responsibilities I am sug- 
gesting will require an additional commit- 
ment of money and talent, if other areas of 
equal validity are not be cut back or ignored. 
I propose to help you in every way that I can 
to develop new sources of financing through 
additions to existing legislative authorities, 
not because of your institutions per se, but 
because I am convinced that it is in the 
interest of all of our citizens that we develop 
better ways of providing a full range of edu- 
cational opportunity to our young people. 

But I put to you the necessity of your ef- 
fort with your Senators and Congressmen to 
obtain the full appropriation of the pres- 
ently authorized programs as well. 

Let us first take a look at the specifics. 

TITLE IV NDEA FELLOWSHIPS 


Currently 7500 NDEA fellowships are au- 
thorized, that is to say that budget estimates 
sufficient to support that number can be 
submitted. 

The President asked only for 5,460 new 
fellowships for fiscal 1968, the current fiscal 
year at a cost, for these and for funding the 
second and third year costs of the 12,000 fel- 
lowships previously awarded, of $96.6 million. 

The signed appropriations bill carried only 
$86.6 million. 

What are the results? You know them only 
too well. 

The answer I received when I asked the 
question of the Office of Education was: 

“Should the requested appropriation of 
$96,000,000 be reduced by $10,000,000 to $86,- 
000,000 for Fiscal Year 1968, the number of 
students who could enter the first year of 
the three-year period of college teacher train- 
ing in September, 1968 would be reduced 
from 5,460 to 3,325 (since the second and 
third year commitments to 12,000 students 
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already in tenure represent a continuing 
prior obligation of the NDEA Title IV pro- 
gram). 

“The practical effect would be to reduce by 
45 percent of the level of first year support 
available to the universities and graduate 
colleges of the United States in the training 
of future college and university teachers. 
Every one of the 193 leading graduate schools 
of the 50 States would find their level of 
support for first year fellows reduced by ap- 
proximately 45 percent in 1968-69 as com- 
pared with 1967-68 should the requested ap- 
propriation for FY 1968 be reduced from 
$96,000,000 to $86,000,000. 

“The impact of this sharp reduction in 
the first year support for the training of 
college and university teachers comes at a 
time of sharply increasing need for teach- 
ers trained at the doctoral level in our rapid- 
ly expanding national network of junior col- 
leges, four year colleges, senior colleges, and 
public and private universities. The proposed 
45 percent reduction in first year NDEA Title 
IV fellowships comes at the same time as 
projected reductions in most other Federal 
programs for pre-doctoral training of scien- 
tists and scholars to meet our rising national 
need for specialists trained at the doctoral 
level.“ 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 has helped to build many libraries and 
classrooms, It is authorized at $728 million 
for this year. The appropriation for fiscal 
year 1968 was $459.7 million. Testimony on 
construction needs for academic facilities 
from college and university witnesses sug- 
gests a total capital investment need of 
about $4.375 billion each year, if we are to 
admit the students who apply under current 
standards of acceptability. 

The contrast between the provision made 
and the model of what ought to be provided 
is pretty clear. 

Yet you and your colleagues are the only 
ones who can make clear to the Congress that 
curtailment in this area is surely penny-wise 
pound-foolish economy. 

Your boards of trustees ought to be point- 
ing this out too, to the newspaper editors of 
this country and to the banking community. 
For education is a good investment of the 
public funds. It returns a higher dividend 
than almost anything else to our economy. 


OTHER AREAS OF UNDERFUNDING 


The International Education Act is the 
prime example of a program of promise and 
potentiality which has been birth-strangled 
through non-funding. Your Congress would 
not even give the Act seed money to start its 
operations, 

The Teacher Corps received $13.5 million 
rather than the $33 million asked for by the 
President. 

Only half of the $2.4 billion appropriations 
for the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act authorization was funded. 

These are examples of areas where you 
could, and in my view should have a great 
concern, Your students are those who come 
from the nation’s public schools. Unless the 
quality of their preparation is high, you are 
saddled with the cost of remedial work. 

So I would counsel you to watch the 
budget that is submitted in January for next 
year. Analyze the implications contained in 
it early and make known vigorously your 
views upon the adequacy of the funding pro- 
posed. In your meetings adopt measures 
which will let your professional staff who are 
very able and dedicated keep you informed 
so that you can act at each key point in the 
process with maximum effect. 

But beyond this, and for the future, for 
the long haul as we leave this century and 
enter the next, I believe that the national 
interest calls for a new departure for meet- 
ing more adequately the operational as well 
as the capital costs of higher education, 
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We shall soon be in hearings on the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1967. If your de- 
liberations at this meeting produce recom- 
mendations for a beginning in this area of 
future financial assistance, I shall be de- 
lighted to hear your witnesses in the course 
of those hearings. 

Let me share with you some of the policy 
considerations which such proposals should 
contain if, in my judgment, they are to com- 
mand effective support in the Senate. 

First, the aid proposed should encompass 
both public and private institutions of 
higher education. 

Second, it should recognize the advisabili- 
ty of support being extended to all institu- 
tions of higher education whether they be 
2 year, 4 year, or university level including 
those aggregates of 4 year undergraduate 
institutions which have ties with a common 
graduate center. 

Third, provision should be made for equit- 
able distribution of the aid given in terms 
of the students each serves to all geograph- 
ical areas of this country, with particular 
stress in building graduate capacity in those 
areas which now have limited capabilities in 
this area. 

Fourth, recognition should be given to the 
costly nature of research activities and addi- 
‘tional levels of compensation should be 
awarded for this function. 

Sixth, because of the historic development 
of higher education in this country certain 
of our institutions along the eastern seaboard 
and on the Pacific Coast have attained a pre- 
eminence which has resulted in their be- 
coming in recent years the prime receivers of 
Federal funds from our defense and space 
agencies and from the National Science 
Foundation. This is understandable and by 
no means, in my judgment, improper. But 
one of the attributes of a politician is the 
ability to count legislative and appropria- 
tions noses. I would strongly urge that for 
adoption of a program and the initial and 
continued funding of a program, it would be 
well to incorporate into the formula a maxi- 
mum ceiling for funding in any one year, to 
any one institution. 

I have been reviewing draft legislation of 
this character. It would be my hope that the 
uses to which such funds as are generated 
under the formula approach I have briefly 
sketched could be put would be of a broadly 
permissive nature, one patterned after the 
operation and maintenance language which 
governs the present use of P.L. 874 funds to 
local school districts in our Federally im- 
pacted areas programs, but I would also hope 
that it would contain a recognition that the 
land-grant college concept, so successful in 
agriculture, could be itself transmuted into 
an equivalent ideal of service to the metro- 
politan areas which house an ever increasing 
proportion of our population. 

If with your help, we can evolve a new 
program of broadly based support for our col- 
leges, your successors who meet here or else- 
where in the year 2067 will have cause to 
sing your praises. 

And as a consequence of the benefits 
such a program would bring to the nation 
and to the world it would be my hope that 
they could answer Dewey with the ringing 
affirmation that in our time we had not failed 
to put the eternal questions strongly and 
matched them with our appropriate and 
compassionate answers. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON RECOM- 
MENDS ELIMINATION OF FINAN- 
CIAL BARRIERS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
a telephone address to the joint conven- 
tion of the Association of State Colleges 
and Universities and the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and Land- 
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Grant Colleges held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 15, 1967, President Lyndon 
Johnson issued three challenges to the 
Nation to be met between now and 1976. 

Among these challenges was a central 
theme of improving the higher educa- 
tional system of this Nation. In doing so, 
the President said: 

By 1976, let us strike down the last finan- 
cial barriers to higher education. Let us make 
it a national policy that you don’t have to 
be born. rich to acquire training in this 
country, to acquire educational resources and 
to get a college education. Let the father 
of a child who is born in a poor cabin with 
a purple vine growing around the door have 
an opportunity to get a college education just 
as the son of America’s richest philanthro- 
pist. 


It pleases me, Mr. President, to note 
these comments by the President of the 
United States. I have introduced an 
amendment to the Higher Education Act 
which would declare it to be the intent 
of Congress that universal educational 
opportunity be provided in this country 
without regard to financial needs of stu- 
dents. This amendment would authorize 
a study of all the alternate financial 
means of providing such universal edu- 
cation so that we might better be able 
to meet the challenge of the President 
when he says, “Let us strike down the 
last financial barriers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of the President to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
Recorp to set forth the challenge which 
he has placed before this Nation, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONVENTION OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


(The President’s telephone remarks to the 
joint convention of the Association of State 
Colleges and Universities and the National 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges at Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15, 
1967) 

Doctor Cornette, Doctor Jensen, college 
presidents and leaders of higher education, 
I want to thank you very much for your kind 
words and the citation you just referred to. 
I wish I could be there with you this morn- 
ing, but I do have a busy day here. That is 
impossible. 

Eric Hoffer said not long ago: “America is 
the only new thing in history.” He touched 
on a theme that has been sounded by many 
observers, both native and foreign. But what 
really makes America new? That is what we 
want to find out. What makes America new? 
What makes America different? 

The answers range far afield—and some- 
times far astray: Skyscrapers are something 
different about America. Supermarkets and 
superhighways; mass production and mass 
consumption; the melting pot; rock-and-roll; 
chewing gum and soft drinks. 

But a better answer to what makes Amer- 
ica new or what makes us different it seems 
to me, lies there with you this morning in 
your meeting; and in the purpose to which 
you leaders of our education are dedicated. 

In England, 5 percent of the young men 
and women go to college. 

In Germany, 8 percent, In France, 16 per- 
cent. 

In the Soviet Union, 24 percent. 

In America, 43 percent—compared to 5 
percent in England, 8 in Germany, 16 in 
France, 24 in the Soviet Union. In the dif- 
ferent America, 43 percent and it is still 
climbing. 

Seven percentage points it has climbed in 
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the last 4 years of which I am very, very 
proud. 

For the first time in history, for the first 
time anywhere on earth, here in this differ- 
ent America is a land where the young per- 
son can set his sights on college with the 
real hope and expectation of getting there. 

There is a world of social change summed 
up in this one sentence: More than half of 
the young Americans in college today—more 
than half of them—are the sons and daugh- 
ters of men who never went to college. 

No slogan of democracy, no battle cry of 
freedom is more stirring than the American 
parent’s simple statement which all of you 
have heard so many times: “I want my child 
to go to college.” 

The workingman wants his son to be a 
doctor; the salesman wants his daughter 
to be a teacher; the teacher wants her child 
to be a reporter; the housewife wants her 
boy to be President. She had better think 
twice about that one. 

That rising ambition is one of the great 
stories of America today. In recent years the 
Federal Government has made many major 
commitments—I am glad to say—to help ful- 
fill those ambitions which I have just re- 
counted: 

In the last 2 years, our Federal assistance 
to colleges and universities has doubled: 
from $2 billion to $4 billion in 2 years. The 
Federal budget was just a little over $4 bil- 
lion—the entire Federal budget—when I 
came to Washington in Herbert Hoover’s 
administration. But it is up from $2 billion 
to $4 billion in the last 2 years. 

Federal programs to help college students 
have increased by 1,000 percent—scholar- 
ships, loans, and work-study grants: from 
$147 million in 1965—$147 million 2 years 
ago—to $1.5 billion this year—$1.5 billion to 
help college students. 

Our commitment, therefore, is reasonably 
clear, I said shortly after I took the oath 
of President that one of my first goals would 
be to see that every boy and girl in this coun- 
mod got all the education that he or she could 

e. 

We want every young man and woman to 
have all the education they can absorb. 

But that commitment goes with a very 
high price tag: 

For today, more than 5 million young 
people already are enrolled in colleges and 
universities. 

In 10 years, there are going to be twice 
that 5 million—or 10 million. 

This is equivalent to increasing enroll- 
ments by 50 percent in every single one of 
our existing colleges and universities—in- 
creasing them by 50 percent in 10 years—and 
then establishing 1,000 new colleges with 
2,500 students each. 

Even as the students crowd into the col- 
leges and universities, the cost of educating 
them is still growing. 

In these days in Washington, that is one 
thing that is giving us a lot of trouble: the 
increased costs of the things we are doing. 

By 1975, unless we can ease this financial 
pinch some way, the annual gap—the gap I 
am speaking of, between income and ex- 
penses in higher education, will be as much 
as $9 billion. 

Yet, as we weigh these costs, we will still 
hear ringing in our ears all the time the 
demand of the American parent: “I want my 
child to go to college.” 

Then I think, as leaders, you and I must 
ask ourselves, What kind of a college do I 
want my child to go to?“ 

Even if we meet the challenge of quantity, 
what about quality? 

Will that child be taught by an experienced 
qualified professor—or by an untrained as- 
sistant? 

Will most of the professors be Ph. D’s—or 
only a minority that have that training? 

Will college offer a challenge to the stu- 
dent—or will it simply be a way to pass the 
time while waiting to grow up? 
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The decisions must come first from you 
who are leaders of higher education. You 
must do the planning and the deciding. That 
is one reason why I want to talk to you so 
much today. 

College leaders must decide how to use 
resources more wisely: And that decision 
may—and I think will—upset some of the 
cherished old traditions: 

Therefore as one who wants our era to be 
remembered as the education era, this morn- 
ing I would urge you education leaders to: 

One, experiment with new ways to extend 
the reach of the teacher without short- 
changing the student. 

If this Congress does nothing else but pass 
the public television bill and if we can con- 
centrate in this country and around the 
world the interest of educators in educa- 
tional television, there will not only be re- 
form but there will be real revolution in 
education, 

Again, I think you ought to seek more 
support from private sources—and here I 
would say especially business because busi- 
ness benefits so directly from higher educa- 
tion; and the better the education generally 
the better the profits. 

Second, we talk a lot about States’ rights. 
This is a right and an obligation as well. 
The States must make some hard—and cou- 
rageous—decisions. They don’t like to make 
them. But they must make them. 

In the last 10 years, the Federal share of 
total spending for education has already 
Jumped from 16 percent to 24 percent—not 
quite doubled, but almost. But the share of 
support from State and local government has 
remained virtually unchanged and hasn't 
jumped a bit. 

So some States and communities are carry- 
ing only a part of the burden that they must 
bear. The courage to tax for education should 
not be limited to lawmakers at the national 
level. It does take courage to tax. 

You look at the polls on any fellow who 
recommends, who has enough courage to 
recommend that you do increase taxes in 
order to avoid inflation, and you will see what 
happens to that fellow if he takes the cour- 
age to recommend it. 

A man more interested in his poll than he 
is in his people is not going to recommend 
the taxes for education. 

So you must pick your leaders with cour- 
age and they must do what is right in the 
knowledge that ultimately the people will 
sustain them. 

Finally, higher education in the next 10 
years I think will call for decisions from the 
Federal Government: momentous decisions— 
decisions from the President and from the 
Congress. 

We are already—I think in the last 4 
years—committed to do our part and a great 
deal more than anyone ever felt we would 
be doing 4 years ago. But what will be the 
size and what will be the shape of the Fed- 
eral commitment for the future? 

We are going to have to find answers to 
some of these difficult questions. You are 
going to have to help us provide the leader- 
ship to find the answers and the resolutions 
to those answers. 

First: How can the Federal Government 
best build on the existing programs we al- 
ready have to help students pay their way, to 
help colleges build facilities, to help pay the 
bills for research and graduate education? 
That is one of the difficult questions, 

The second one: How can we find better 
ways to develop excellence in higher educa- 
tion? Dr. Gardner, who is in my Cabinet, is 
constantly talking about developing excel- 
lence. I am saying if that is high on your 
agenda of difficult questions to be answered, 
how can you—you leaders of higher educa- 
tion—find better ways to develop excellence 
in higher education? 

Third: and I think really quite important: 
How can we find ways to help colleges and 
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universities with the basic costs of higher 
education? 

The time to begin looking at these difficult 
questions is yesterday. It is now, not tomor- 
row. I hope that before you leave there today 
you will enlist as an active participant in 
trying to help us answer some of these difi- 
cult questions. 

Just down the road in 1976—it will be 
200 years from 1776—we will mark the 200th 
anniversary of our American Revolution, 

I have just gone through historic Virginia, 
I don’t know whether you read about my 
being at Yorktown or not. I am sure you 
observed I attended church Sunday. 

But as I went through this revolutionary 
country, I was about not the 200 
years since 1776, but the next 100 years—the 
third century. 

I am already asking some of America’s 
most thoughtful men and women to draw 
up a blueprint for our third century—for 
the next 100 years—and this is going to be 
an important mammoth undertaking. I am 
going to ask them to give us a list of specific 
goals for the years to come—and an account- 
ing of what they will cost. 

So let us declare today three goals to be 
achieved before we even begin our third 
century in 1976: 

By 1976, let us raise from half—from 50 
percent—to two-thirds—66%, percent—the 
proportion of high school graduates who 
enter college. That is a goal we can reach; 
not just half of the high school graduates 
going to college, let us make a step and 
take on a program of seeing that two-thirds 
of them get to college. 

By 1976, let us strike down the last finan- 
cial barriers to higher education, Let us make 
it a national policy that you don’t have to 
be born rich to acquire training in this 
country, to acquire educational resources 
and to get a college education. 

Let the father of a child who is born in 
a poor cabin with a purple vine growing 
around the door have an opportunity to get 
a college education just as the son of Amer- 
ica’s richest philanthropist. 

By 1976, let us do these things—without 
any decline in the quality, or as Dr. Gard- 
ner would say, in the excellence of higher 
education. 

And let us say to each other today and 
to the Nation: we have only begun to show 
mankind how broad our vision is—and how 
far we plan to go. 

So let us get answers to these difficult 
questions: 

How can the Government build on exist- 
ing programs? 

How can we find better ways to develop 
excellence in higher education? 

How can we find ways to help colleges and 
pd with the costs of higher educa- 
tion 

And between now and 1976 let us raise 
from half to two-thirds the proportion of 
high school graduates who enter college. 

Let us strike down the last financial 
barriers. 

And let us do these things without any 
decline in the quality of higher education. 

Those are goals worth embracing because 
as a leader in education—and as a leader in 
government in the early days of my State— 
one of our great men said that, ‘Education is 
the guardian genius of democracy. It is the 
only dictator that free men recognize and it 
is the only ruler that free men will accept.” 

So those of you who are the leaders in the 
educational fleld have some goals and have 
some Objectives. I want you to work with me 
and I want to work with you, not to get 
another plaque or another award, but to get 
these goals that I have just outlined realized 
in the time alloted to us. 

I am sorry I cannot be there with you 
today. I am seeing Ambassador Bunker and 
General Westmoreland, and am having a 
lunch with Secretary Rusk and others. 
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I do have engagements that made that im- 
possible. But I am happy that you are inter- 
ested and I am grateful for your help. 

Thank you very much, 


“YOU AND YOUTH AND THE LAW,” 
ADDRESS BY QUINN TAMM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last Tuesday Mr. Quinn Tamm, 
executive director of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, gave a 
speech before a special dinner meeting 
of the Capital District branch of Kiwanis 
International. 

Mr. Tamm spoke on the subject: “You 
and Youth and the Law.” The substance 
of his address was that we must increase 
our efforts to fight juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile crime. 

Mr. Tamm said: 


Every part of the criminal justice system 
is undernourished. ...To lament the in- 
crease in crime and at the same time to 
starve the agencies of law and justice is to 
whistle in the wind. 


I believe that this speech is of concern 
to all of us who care about the rising 
crime rate, especially among our young 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tamm's speech, entitled “You and Youth 
and the Law,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You AND YOUTH AND THE LAW 


(An address by Quinn Tamm, executive direc- 
tor, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, before a special dinner meeting of 
the Capital District, Kiwanis International, 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 21, 1967) 


The single most pressing and threatening 
aspect of the crime problem in the United 
States is Juvenile criminality. 

I assure you that this finding by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice came as no sur- 
prise to the police of our Nation. 

As the representatives of the one agency 
in our society concerned with the main- 
tenance of social order twenty-four hours a 
day—three hundred sixty-five days a year 
the police are usually the first to be involved 
when youth actions are contrary to public 
welfare, 

It is the police who have to contain the 
ghetto gangs from senseless killings and the 
burning of stores and residences. 

It is the police who have to endure the 
abuse of the “hippie”; it is they who have to 
inhale the “fragrance” of the “flower chil- 
dren” while attempting to reduce the inci- 
dence of drug addiction in our youth popula- 
tion. 

It is the police who have the sad and pain- 
ful duty of informing parents that their chil- 
dren have been apprehended in the com- 
mission of a crime. 

And it is they who must endure the ac- 
cusatory pleas of some of these parents that 
“Our child is not really bad—and don’t the 
police have better things to do than harass 
children?” 

Because the police are on this front line 
in the war crime—they are often 
mistakenly identified as having the respon- 
sibility for the total criminal justice system. 

I think it should be made clear exactly 
what the police job is in our democratic 
system. 

Their sworn trust is to enforce the law— 
to protect the lives, liberties and properties 
of all citizens; 

To prevent crime and to provide certain 
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limited direction and control for behavior 
that is not criminal. 

When a crime is committed, the police are 
expected to find the offender—charge him 
with the offense, and present him to the 
court—together with the evidence to prove 
that a crime was, in fact, committed—and 
specifically by the accused. 

There is nothing in these mandates that 
exempts juveniles from enforcement of the 
law. 


They, too, must be held to answer for the 
offenses against society. 

Immaturity and irresponsibility are not 
excuses for vandalism, theft, or violence. 

Traditionally, the police role in the case 
of juvenile offenders is to stop the offending 
behavior and/or take control of the offender 
so that he will ultimately be required to 
answer for his tr: ions. 

The policeman functions as a public agent 
of discipline and order. 

He performs police functions—functions 
which must be carried out regardless of the 
age of the offender. 

The difference is in method rather than 
objective so far as juvenile offenders are 
concerned. 

It is part of the policeman’s responsibility 
to make clear to the juvenile that what he 
has done is in violation of the law—and that 
he has come under the official sanction of 
the people. 

The policeman initiates action on behalf of 
society designed to correct the erring be- 
havior of the child. 

It is not his function to punish—to scold— 
or to threaten. 

His job is to decide when and for what 
reason it is necessary to intervene—either on 
behalf of society or on behalf of the child 
to exercise the authority with which he is 
invested for initiating sanctions to control 
conduct prescribed by law. 

He is expected to inform the person 
against whom sanctions are invoked ex- 
actly why he is taking action. 

In some instance y with juve- 
niles—he has discretion as to whether to 
hold the child for disposition by the court— 
or to advise, counsel, and make final disposi- 
tion himself. 

His is the first step and—in many cases— 
the last in the program devised by society 
for handling the cases of juveniles who 
violate the law or engage in other behavior 
detrimental or dangerous to their own 
welfare. 

That this approach is followed consci- 
entiously is verified by the fact that more 
than fifty percent of the cases involving 
juveniles are resolved at the police level 
rather than through formal juvenile court 
procedures, 

The efforts of the police to better equip 
themselves to handle this major criminal 
justice problem is reflected in the work of 
our organization—the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. 

Since 1962, members of our staff have been 
working on this problem under the auspices 
of the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development, now of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The original thrust of this effort was to 
define the police role in handling youthful 
offenders. 

This examination resulted in a definitive 
text on the subject which I summarized in 
my preceding remarks. 

In 1964, this project was re-oriented to 
placing the concepts evolved into practice 
in police departments across the country 
with, I believe, notable success. 

Based on the results of the first two phases, 
we have now entered on the third phase that 
is focused on developing improved relations 
between the police and youth communities. 

In other words, we are placing increased 
emphasis on the crime prevention phase of 
law enforcement. 
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This is true—not only in the juvenile 
area—but in all police activities. 

Crime prevention has always been a pri- 
mary objective of law enforcement. 

While many leading police executives have 
long understood the importance of this ob- 
jective—it has often been relegated to sec- 
ondary importance because of the commit- 
ment of available police resources to detec- 
tion and apprehension of criminals. 

The interest of our citizens has been cen- 
tered primarily on the detection and appre- 
hension phases of law enforcement rather 
than that of crime prevention. 

In addition, there has been—traditional- 
ly—a demarcation between social welfare 
service and police service, 

Today, the police and the citizens they 
serve are coming to the realization that in 
the attainment of the crime prevention ob- 
jective lies our greatest hope for law en- 
forcement. 

Both the police and the citizen now rec- 
ognize that crime and the conditions that 
breed crime—poverty, ignorance, congestion 
of the disadvantaged, social and economic 
inequalities—are inseparable. 

It is to the credit of many police leaders 
that they have exercised their initiative in 
this area by establishing comprehensive pro- 
grams in such communities to forestall crime. 

It is a fact that as much as fifty percent 
or more of the police man-hours are now 
utilized in what can be classified as social 
work to deter crime—including juvenile 
criminality. 

The growing significance of the police role 
in juvenile criminality is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that over fifty percent of the 
persons arrested for burglary, larceny, auto 
theft, arson and vandalism during 1966 were 
under eighteen years of age. 

The President’s Crime Commission report 
notes that one out of every nine children 
will be referred to juvenile courts for acts 
of delinquency before reaching the age of 
eighteen. 

The chairman of the Commission—Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach—was quoted recently 
as saying that the crime rate will continue 
to rise even if every proposal of the Com- 
mission is adopted. 

He explained that the major reason for 
this prediction is that a very large percentage 
of crime is committed by young people 
twenty-four years of age and under— 

The proportion of young people in so- 
ciety is growing steadily—consequently, a 
continuing increase of crime can be expected 
even after the adoption of the commission’s 
proposals, 

But it must be appreciated that—without 
minimizing the importance of our efforts in 
alleviating juvenile criminality—this prob- 
lem cannot be the sole focus of police atten- 
tion. 

Every facet of criminal activity in our Na- 
tion is increasing. 

The police—by the very nature of their 
duty—must be concerned with the entire 
spectrum of crime. 

This workload has increased tremendously 
in the past three years as a result of the 
civil demonstrations and civil disobedience 
activities that have escalated into civil riots 
and civil war. 

And while the police workload has been 
compounded, there has been no parallel in- 
crease in police resources. 

For many years, despite the dedicated ef- 
forts of far-sighted police executives, their 
capabilities have remained largely static. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in com- 
parison to the scientific and technological 
advances so prevalent in other national en- 
deavors, law enforcement is forced to op- 
erate with the resources of frontier days. 

The police—as a symbol of the restraints 
required to maintain social order—have suf- 
fered from a sociological standpoint. 

The militant leaders of minority groups 
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and self-appointed idealists have made the 
police a special target for their venom and 
hate—and for publicity purposes. 

They have led their deluded followers into 
massive criminal actions against law and 
order that in the past three years have re- 
sulted in the deaths of one hundred thirty 
people—twelve of them policemen— 

Over three thousand injured—property 
damage over two hundred million dollars— 
and an estimated economic loss of over one- 
half billion dollars. 

Many of the participants in these protests 
have been young people. 

Their immaturity, lack of responsibility, 
and, yes, even misguided idealism in some 
cases, has made them willing followers in 
these social disasters. 

They have been receptive to the exciting 
challenges offered them by leaders who would 
achieve their ends by revolution rather than 
by due process of law. 

In the case of the ghetto youth, any change 
from their present conditions has been a 
welcome one. 

They have felt that they have haa nothing 
to lose by criminal acts. 

Their false messiahs have convinced them 
that only by violence can justice and equality 
be achieved. 

Young people are the natural recruiting 
targets for extremists of every ilk. 

Groups such as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
American Nazi Party enlist the unsophisti- 
cated under the banner of white supremacy. 

The black power advocates—through their 
revolutionary action movement—recruit for 
their black guard—a paramilitary group ded- 
icated to the supremacy of black power and 
black unity. 

I want to emphasize that the youth of our 
Nation who commit these offenses against 
society are definitely in the minority. 

The great majority of our young people 
are studying and working to provide a better 
future for themselves and our Nation. 

A great majority are serving willingly and 
with distinction in our Armed Forces. 

One of the few favorable aspects in the 
civil disorders that threatened our cities this 
past summer was the work of many young 
people in preventing disasters through cool- 
headed liaison with the potentially dissident. 

It is a heartening fact that great majori- 
ties of our young people are living according 
to the precepts of our social code of ethics 
and morality. 

This fact we should never lose sight of. 

However, even if the misguided and mal- 
contents among our Nation’s youth are in 
the minority—the old adage of “one bad ap- 
ple” cannot be disregarded. 

Are we in danger that this disrespect for 
the law—this contempt for social order—will 
pervade our society like a cancerous growth? 

I think we would be remiss indeed if we 
did not give our most serious consideration 
to this possibility. 

Youthful rebellion is not unique with the 
present generation of young people—but it 
has never, to my mind, been as pervasive as 
it is today. 

We know that there are many contributing 
factors to juvenile criminality. 

We are well aware that our central cities 
are in serious trouble because of the influx 
of the disadvantaged and the exodus of the 
more affluent. 

It is not difficult to understand that a child 
reared in poverty and ignorance without 
proper parental guidance and with little hope 
for any satisfactory social and economic 
status, channels his rebellion against these 
conditions into criminal outlets. 

I say we can understand this—but we con- 
done and disregard it only at our Nation’s 
peril. 

Somewhat more difficult to understand is 
the divergence from expected standards of 
conduct by the youth who come from the 
more affluent portion of our society. 
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We find it difficult to understand—and im- 
possible to condone—deliberate actions of 
criminality by these youths. 

We are told that these acts are rooted in 
a desire to be recognized—the desire to be 
taken seriously—and to have their say in the 
decisions that affect our society. 

I believe you will agree with me that there 
is nothing wrong—in principle—in striving 
for such results. 

But I know you will agree with me that the 
fulfillment of these desires by acts of crimi- 
nal violence is totally unacceptable. 

We cannot accept the dictates of a Malcolm 
Na Stokely Carmichael—or a Rap Brown 
that our cities be burned to achieve these re- 
sults. 

We cannot accept the precepts of Marxist- 
oriented groups—such as the W.E.B. DuBois 
clubs in many of our colleges—that the 
overthrow of established social order is a 
justified means to the desired ends. 

We cannot believe that retreat to the 
“flower world” of Haight-Ashbury is the 
answer. 

We cannot countenance the belief that 
escape into the marijuana and LSD worlds 
of Allen Ginsburg and Dr. Leary is the 
answer. 

Retreat and escape are not solutions. 

They are only evasions of reality. 

It is easy to say what we cannot do—the 
difficult thing is to determine what we can 
do—and then do it. 

One fact is unmistakable—no single seg- 
ment of our society can accomplish this 
task—certainly not the police alone. 

They have only one facet of the multi- 
faceted responsibility. 

It is their job to enforce the law— regard- 
less of the age, color, creed or social status 
of the offender. 

But this task can be accomplished only 
with the concerted support of all law-abiding 
citizens. 

The police serve as agents for the citizens 
in insuring that our society functions within 
the framework of law and order. 

We are endowed with certain inherent 
freedoms—thanks to the foresight of the 
founders of our Nation. 

But these freedoms are contingent upon 
equally inherent responsibilities—respect for 
the law and support of law enforcement. 

Today, our Nation faces a crisis in law en- 
forcement. 

Some of the youth of our Nation are 
morally and spiritually crippled because of 
their social and economic status. 

Others of them are troubled because they 
feel that they are being called upon to 
sacrifice unduly in shouldering responsibili- 
ties not of their making. 

In the slums of our cities we find—as was 
stated in the November 20, 1967, issue of 
Newsweek magazine—“That life is quickly 
reduced to familiar terms: The degradation 
of the slums—the desperate search for 
work—and the final dependence on the mer- 
cies of the welfare department.” 

The cycle tends to be a vicious one—par- 
ticularly for the youth. 

An improvement in living conditions won't 
help unless there are jobs— 

Jobs won’t help unless the people have 
the training for them—and they cannot be 
trained without the basic convictions that 
there is a chance to succeed. 

So it would appear to me that the first 
thing that has to be provided for our youth— 
and particularly the children of the ghetto— 
is hope. 

Carl T. Rowan, the distinguished Negro 
journalist—a former ambassador and head 
of the United States Information Service— 
explained this graphically in his November 
ten Evening Star newspaper column. 

He quoted Stokely Carmichael as saying 
that: “It is only when people lose all hope 
that you can get them to turn to violence.” 

He continued: “Thus did Carmichael put 
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his finger on the critical factor in the vio- 
lence that has plagued American cities these 
last few summers—loss of hope. 

“He has exploited the frustrations of the 
alienated and hopeless, arousing hatreds and 
even the urge to kill.” 

He closed by writing: “Unintentionally 
. .. Carmichael has told us what the best 
defense is against the upheaval he advo- 
cates, 

“Spare no effort to give hope, hope, hope.” 

We must face up to the fact that broad- 
scale alleviation of the factors that contrib- 
ute to crime will require massive funding. 

It is an ironical fact of our times that as 
our affluence grows, the pockets of poverty 
become more deeply imbedded and those who 
inhabit them find it increasingly difficult to 
escape them or to understand why this dis- 
parity exists. 

Thirdly—we must have a rebirth of re- 
sponsibility in our Nation and must incul- 
cate it into our young people. 

Every parent who disregards the law makes 
it that much easier for his youngsters to do 
the same. 

Children need models more than they need 
impersonal punishment. 

We can hardly expect them to accept re- 
sponsibilities that we are not prepared to 
accept ourselves. 

The trend of permissiveness in our society 
today is—I think—responsible for the re- 
treat from reality that many of our young 
people are making into the psychedelic 
world. 

As Senator Robert C. Byrd told a confer- 
ence of police executives some time ago: 
“All too often I believe crime springs 
from lack of parental discipline. 

“Young men borrow a car and go for a joy 
ride—‘just for kicks’. 

“They rob for a drug habit started ‘just 
for kicks.’ 

“Probably early application of the parental 
hand to the area usually reserved for kicks 
would have nipped this problem in the bud.” 

The solution I have outlined to the prob- 
lem of youthful criminality are obviously 
long-range ones. 

The problem facing us is an immediate 
one. 

Until these solutions can be achieved, the 
practical answer would appear to be increas- 
ingly efficient law enforcement. 

In an article in the Parade magazine of 
November 5, 1967, Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark is quoted as stating: 

“Never have good police been so important 
to people.” 

Further, he is quoted as saying: 

“As long as the public is willing to spend 
four point two billion dollars for police, 
prisons and prosecutions—as contrasted with 
twelve billion dollars for alcohol, the streets 
and parks will continue to remain unsafe 
at night.” 

As was pointed out in the report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, every part of 
the criminal justice system is under- 
nourished. 

There is insufficient manpower and what 
there is is not well enough trained or well 
enough paid. 

Facilities and equipment are inadequate, 

Research programs that could lead to 
greater knowledge about crime and justice— 
and therefore to more effective operations— 
are almost non-existent. 

To lament the increase in crime and at 
the same time to starve the agencies of law 
and justice is to whistle in the wind. 

The police of our Nation are fully aware 
of these inadequacies—and aware of the 
problems they face. 

They have been greatly encouraged by the 
concern and interest in these problems by 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States. 

Legislation has been enacted—and more 
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is pending—that will go a long way to al- 
leviate these deficiencies. 

Even more heartening, however, is the 
surge in public understanding and public 
determination to support law enforcement 
and alleviate its inadequacies. 

This determination is most outstandingly 
exemplified by the project you gentlemen of 
Kiwanis International are undertaking. 

Your program to motivate youth to respect 
and obey the law gets to the root of the 
problem. 

The fact that so many other civic orga- 
nizations in our Nation are cooperating in 
the project—or conducting similar ones—is 
@ source of deep gratification to the police 
of our Nation. 

It has been said that a journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with a single step. 

I think that the members of the Kiwanis 
and other citizens who are instilling respect 
for the law and support of law enforcement 
in our youth have gone far past that first 
step. 

You have taken giant strides in fulfilling 
the responsibility all Americans share in 
achieving respect for the law and support 
for those who are charged with enforcing it. 

Our Nation’s founders laid the founda- 
tion for a government of laws with equal 
justice for all. 

Our  predecessors—our fathers—built 
upon that foundation to achieve a nation 
that stands as an exemplar for all those who 
strive for this goal. 

I would hope that you and I of our gen- 
eration would do no less for our posterity. 


TRIBUTES TO GENERAL MARSHALL 
ON 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, recent 
ceremonies honoring General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall were held 
in Lexington, Va., and marked the 20th 
anniversary of an historic speech made 
by General Marshall at Harvard Univer- 
sity when he outlined the European re- 
covery program, later to be known as the 
Marshall plan. 

These ceremonies were held at the 
George C. Marshall Research Library, 
located at the Virginia Military Institute, 
of which General Marshall was an 
alumnus. In conjunction with the cere- 
monies, the Post Office Department is- 
sued, as one of its “Prominent Ameri- 
cans” series, a permanent-issue stamp 
featuring General Marshall, and a mural 
commissioned by the National Academy 
of Design was formally presented to the 
Library. 

Among those participating in the cere- 
monies were a number of people closely 
associated with the development of the 
Marshall plan, including General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley, who, as presi- 
dent of the George C. Marshall Research 
Foundation, presided throughout the 
program; the Honorable W. Averell Har- 
riman, U.S. Ambassador at Large and 
former U.S. representative in Europe for 
the Marshall plan; the Honorable Paul 
G. Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations development program 
and former administrator of the Mar- 
shall plan; and the Honorable Roger 
Ockrent, permanent Belgian representa- 
tive to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development and pres- 
ent chairman of its executive commit- 
tee. 

Other distinguished participants were 
Dr. Frank W. Price, former moderator of 
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the Presbyterian Church, United States; 

the Right Reverend Lloyd R. Craighill, 

retired Episcopal bishop of Anking, 

China; Dr. Forrest C. Pogue, director of 

the Marshall Library at Lexington; and 

the Honorable Edgar I. Williams, former 
president of the National Academy of De- 
sign and chairman of its Edwin Austin 

Abbey Mural Committee; and the Honor- 

able Lawrence F. O’Brien, Postmaster 

Genera] of the United States, who was 

a featured speaker of the program. 

Mr. President, these ceremonies in Lex- 
ington, as General Bradley indicated at 
the time, constituted an historical gath- 
ering together of people who were prom- 
inent in the Marshall plan program. 
Their remarks are significant as tributes 
to a great American. 

Previously, I had occasion to ask that 
the address of the Postmaster General be 
included in the Recorp. I believe that 
other of the remarks made in Lexington, 
now available in corrected versions, are 
similarly of great interest and value. 

I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CEREMONIES COMMEMORATING THE 20TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE MARSHALL PLAN AT THE 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL RESEARCH LIBRARY, IN 
LEXINGTON, VA., OCTOBER 24, 1967 

INTRODUCTION 

Gen. BRADLEY. Three years ago, I was privi- 
leged to preside at the dedication of this 
building which honors the memory of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall. I have been pleased, 
as I’m sure you are, at the progress we have 
made since that time. Today I welcome you to 
an important joint program. In addition to 
the issuance of a new stamp by the Post- 
master General in the Prominent American 
series honoring General Marshall, we are 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
General Marshall’s Harvard speech by open- 
ing what we believe to be one of the few 
permanent exhibits on the development of 
the European Recovery Program, better 
known as the Marshall Plan. We are also 
unveiling a new mural in that room. 

Although there have been a number of 
important meetings in Europe and in the 
United States this year celebrating this 20th 
anniversary, I believe that more of the prin- 
cipal participants in the Marshall Plan pro- 
gram have gathered here than at any other 
one meeting. We are gratified that they chose 
to join us in these ceremonies. 

At this time I should like to present 
Major General George R. E. Shell, Super- 
intendent of the Virginia Military Institute, 
to welcome you to Virginia and to Lexington. 
General Shell and his staff have been of tre- 
mendous assistance to our program here and 
I wish to express our deep appreciation to 
them for their support. General Shell. 


WELCOMING REMARKS 


Gen, SHELL. It was on May 23, 1964, when 
we paid tribute to General George Catlett 
Marshall in dedicating this Research Library 
to his memory. Today, on United Nations 
day, three and one half years later, it is 
fitting that we again recognize the efforts of 
General Marshall, whose distinguished career 
began upon his graduation at the Virginia 
Military Institute in the Class of 1901. The 
contributions he made during his lifetime 
of service to his country are exemplified in 
the Marshall Plan he proposed in June 
twenty years ago. 

So today, as we take note of this, it is 
my special privilege to welcome you to Vir- 
ginia on behalf of our Governor, the Hon- 
orable Mills E. Godwin, who unfortunately 
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could not be with us. His interest in the 
development of this facility and his recog- 
nition of the importance of this new Library 
to the field of education was immediate from 
the outset. Governor Godwin and his prede- 
cessor, Governor Harrison, both have played 
significant roles in helping to fund the con- 
struction of this privately owned center. 

I also wish to extend a most cordial wel- 
come on behalf of the citizens of the com- 
munity and the Virginia Military Institute 
as well as nearby Washington and Lee. 

The Marshall Library, built on land once 
a part of the Institute, was given by the 
State of Virginia to the Marshall Foundation 
in 1963, And though not part of VMI, it is 
closely tied to the hopes and dreams of the 
Institute and the growing academic com- 
munity here in Lexington. We hope that the 
lessons of our recent past which are being 
studied here will provide new light for the 
generations to come and that the day is 
only a short way off when the Library will 
be a fully functioning research institution. 

You could not be more welcome than you 
are and we hope this visit will mean that 
you will return to see us, specifically to visit 
the Marshall Library. 

Gen. BRADLEY. In June of this year, the 
Director of the Marshall Library was a mem- 
ber of the American delegation in Bonn, 
headed by Mr. Paul Hoffman, invited to at- 
tend ceremonies honoring General Marshall. 
A few days later he took part in a Conference 
at Brussels in which Mr. Hoffman and Am- 
bassador Harriman had leading roles. Dr. 
Forrest Pogue will give excerpts from his 
Brussels speech on General Marshall. Dr. 
Pogue. 

GEORGE C. MARSHALL: SOLDIER-STATESMAN 

Dr. Pocus. George C. Marshall's fifty years 
of public service coincided almost exactly 
with the first fifty tempestuous years of the 
20th century. During these five decades, he 
and his country grew in their thinking from 
provincial concern with purely national in- 
terests to a global concern for humanity. All 
of his service, military and civilian, during 
his first forty years seemed to provide a 
preparation for his best known proposal— 
the Harvard of June 5, 1947. 

In late November 1945, as he left the office 
of Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
that he had brilliantly directed for six diffi- 
cult years, General Marshall was moved by 
evidence that destruction and hunger threat- 
ened the future of the world. He declared 
to those who had worked with him through 
the years of conflict: 

“The world of suffering people looks to us 
for . . leadership. Their thoughts, however, 
are not concentrated alone on this prob- 
lem; they have the more immediate and 
terribly pressing concerns—where their next 
mouthful of food will come from, where they 
will find shelter tonight and where they 
will find warmth from the cold of winter. 
Along with the great problem of maintain- 
ing the peace, we must solve the problem of 
the pittance of food, of clothing and coal 
and homes. Neither of these problems can 
be solved alone. They are directly related, 
one to the other.” 

Some fourteen months later, in a speech 
at Princeton, he sounded much the same 
note. “We have had a cessation of hostili- 
ties,” he declared, “but we have no genuine 
peace. Here at home we are in a state of 
transition between a war and peace eco- 
nomy. In Europe and Asia fear and famine 
still prevail. Power relationships are in a 
state of flux. Order has yet to be brought 
out of confusion. Peace has yet to be secured. 
And how this is accomplished will depend 
very much upon the American people.” 


Disillusionment with Russia 
Between the Princeton speech on Wash- 
ington’s birthday and the fifth of June at 
Harvard lay many important developments. 
A bitter winter in Europe and coal short- 
ages, coupled with the violent convulsions 
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in European life that the war had brought, 
foreshadowed an economic breakdown of 
which Marshall was warned in various re- 
ports. Confirming these statements were his 
own observations during his travels to and 
from the Council of Foreign Ministers Meet- 
ing in Moscow in March, 1947, a disillusion- 
ing conference in which the General con- 
cluded that the Soviet Union wished to 
profit from Europe’s disorder rather than 
to seek a program of healing and recon- 
struction. He returned to tell the nation 
that while the doctors argued the patient 
was sinking fast. 


Cures for the European sickness 


Meanwhile, members of his State Depart- 
ment staff and many students of the inter- 
national scene were separately seeking cures 
to the sickness of Europe. Undersecretary of 
State Acheson was studying the situation 
which he was soon to discuss in his speech 
at Cleveland, Mississippi. Undersecretary of 
State for Economic Affairs Will Clayton was 
pleading for economic assistance to Western 
Europe. Marshall, himself, assigned to the 
newly created Policy Planning Group of the 
State Department—which he had brought 
into being—the task of recommending a 
program for the future. George Kennan, 
still at the National War College, set his 
group to work on a study, which drew on 
earlier suggestions by various individuals 
and groups. In time Marshall would ask 
both Kennan and Charles Bohlen to incor- 
porate various suggestions into a speech 
which he would deliver on some favorable 
occasion. 

Of the many ideas that were spread 
abroad—all of them indicating that Europe 
must have economic aid and the United 
States was the only country capable of giv- 
ing—he emphasized two points and made 
them his own—one, that Europe must act 
first and, two, that the offer of help would 
be open to all. 


The speech at Harvard 


As the speech was being developed, the 
question arose of a proper place to make the 
pronouncement. The University of Wiscon- 
sin had offered him an honorary degree and 
Madison seemed to be a possible place for 
the address. But the date was too early. 
Marshall had also agreed to accept a degree 
at Amherst in mid-June, but that date 
seemed too late. At length, the General was 
reminded of his tentative acceptance of a 
degree from Harvard on June 5—a date 
which seemed to be just right. By May 28th 
his decision to go to Harvard was firm. His 
letter of that date to President Conant, 
stating his plans, is startling as we read it 
now: “As I wrote you on May 9th, I will not 
be able to make a formal address, but would 
be. pleased. to make a few remarks in ap- 
preciation of the honor and perhaps a little 
more.” 

That “little more” proved to be short and 
pointed. He repeated his statement of 1945 
that for the next three or four years Europe 
must have “substantial additional help,” 
mainly from the United States, “or face 
economic, social, and political deterioration 
of a very grave character.” He deemed it 
logical “that the United States should do 
whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no polit- 
ical stability and no assured peace.” 

His appeal was put on a broad base. “Our 
policy,” he declared, is directed not against 
any country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos.” It is not to 
be something imposed by the United States. 
“The initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. The role of this country should con- 
sist of friendly aid in the drafting of a 
European program and of later support of 
such a program so far as it may be practical 
for us to do so. The program should be a 
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joint one, agreed to by a number, if not 
all, European nations.” 

It is not my task today to tell how these 
words were seized upon by Ernest Bevin of 
Great Britain and Georges Bidault of France 
and how, at length, sixteen European na- 
tions took the step towards self-help which 
filled the conditions he had laid down. 


Selling the plan to the public 


Marshall’s greatest work in the Marshall 
Plan fight came in the months that followed. 
With the aid of many men in the fields of 
government, education, and industry, he 
helped to sell Congress and the people of the 
United States on his program. Never a poli- 
ticlan, General Marshall had nonetheless 
learned the necessity of educating the public 
and Congress to the program he wanted 
enacted. President Truman helped decisively 
by setting up committees under Averell 
Harriman, Julius Krug, and Edwin Nourse. A 
special subcommittee in Congress under Rep- 
resentative Christian Herter amassed infor- 
mation for the legislators. The various com- 
mittees not only provided ammunition for 
the campaign; they helped provide a pool of 
informed leaders from which the President 
could draw later for administrators in the 
European Recovery Program. 

During the strenuous campaign in 1947, 
General Marshall worked before the commit- 
tees of Congress, in private discussions with 
congressional leaders, particularly with the 
powerful Republican senatorial leader, Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenberg. Almost as if he were 
a presidential candidate, General Marshall 
stumped the country, appearing before cap- 
tains of industry, labor groups, farm federa- 
tions, men’s clubs, and ladies organizations. 
Assessing his own role in later years, General 
Marshall thought that this work of educating 
the public was the most important contribu- 
tion he made to the European Recovery 
Program. 

I lack time today to tell you of the 
European initiative in which 16 countries re- 
sponded to Marshall’s invitation and of the 
organization headed by Paul Hoffman, with 
Averell Harriman as the U.S. representative 
abroad, which was established. All Western 
Europe today gives visible evidence of the 
great program of reconstruction. 


Nobel Peace Prize 


In 1953, General Marshall received the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in recognition of his 
contribution to international cooperation. 
Many world leaders have spoken eloquently 
of his leadership. Perhaps no one has put it 
better than the great English leader, Sir 
Winston Churchill. At the time that we 
started our drive for funds, the Marshall 
Foundation president, the late John C, 
Hagan, wrote Mr. Churchill for a statement. 
In welcoming our attempts to commemorate 
the eminent services of General Marshall, the 
English leader said: 

“During my long and close association with 
successive United States administrations, 
there are few men whose qualities of mind 
and character have impressed me so deeply 
as those of General Marshall. He is a great 
American, but he is far more than that. In 
war he was as wise and understanding in 
counsel as he was resolute in action. In peace 
he was the architect who planned the restora- 
tion of our battered European economy and, 
at the same time, labored tirelessly to estab- 
lish a system of Western Defense. He has 
always fought victoriously against defeat- 
ism, discouragement, and disillusion. Suc- 
ceeding generations must not be allowed to 
forget his achievements and his example.” 

Gen. BrapLey. Among the guests invited 
today was former President Harry S. Truman, 
whose strong backing of the European Recov- 
ery Program made possible the success of the 
Marshall Plan. In response to my invitation, 
he replied in his usual forthright manner. 
He wrote: 

“DEAR GENERAL BRADLEY: I am very sorry 
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that it will not be possible for me to attend 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the European 
Recovery Program—better known, and more 
properly so, as the Marshall Plan. 

“I rate General Marshall as one of the great 
American leaders of all time. His genius 
spans the vast area ranging from war to 
peace. Both give him a place of eminence in 
the history of this nation. Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman.” 

Our next speaker served as chairman of a 
special committee appointed by President 
Truman in 1947 to study General Marshall’s 
proposal. Later, the President selected him 
as U.S. representative in Europe to supervise 
administration of the European Recovery 
Program. Holder of many other key positions 
at the request of President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Truman, President Kennedy, and Presi- 
dent Johnson—as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, Ambassador to Great Britain, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Director of the Mutual 
Security Agency, Under Secretary of State, 
Ambassador-at-Large—and as Governor of 
New York, W. Averell Harriman has ably 
served his country in many capacities. I am 
delighted to present Governor Harriman. 

REMARKS BY GOVERNOR HARRIMAN 
President’s message 

Gov. HARRIMAN. I was with the Presi- 
dent last Saturday. I told him I was coming 
to this celebration today and he asked me 
to convey to you all a message: 

“I have asked our Ambassador-at-Large 
Averell Harriman to deliver my greetings to 
you who are gathered at the George C. 
Marshall Library to commemorate the Mar- 
shall Plan. Today this plan is acknowledged 
as the principal agent in the miracle of 
European Recovery from the ravages of 
World War II, and it has been the means of 
construction of a new Western Europe more 
prosperous and vigorous than ever. To us 
Americans it marks the recognition of our 
own self interests and our own responsibili- 
ties as the strongest of nations to join in 
assisting world-wide cooperation to lay the 
foundations of a prosperous and peaceful 
world. I salute all of you who are in Lexing- 
ton today joining in paying tribute to the 
memory of a great American, George C. 
Marshall, and to commemorate this cere- 
mony by the issuance of the stamp in his 
honor. 

“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


The personal character of Marshall 


Now it was my great privilege to have 
known General Marshall during the war. I 
didn’t have the advantage of some of you of 
knowing him throughout his military 
career, but I do rejoice with you on this 
twentieth anniversary of the proposal that 
he made which changed the course of his- 
tory. It is perhaps the most creative and 
imaginative that has ever been made. I feel 
that it was, in fact, an expression of his own 
personal character. He was one of the most 
selfless and objective men with whom I 
have had the privilege to be associated. He 
thought of the results that were necessary 
for his country, and not about himself or 
the inconvenience that he might be caused. 

Then, too, he recognized perhaps as much 
as any man I have ever known—probably 
with only one exception who I think had 
an equal understanding of it and that was 
General Bradley—the difference between a 
military Judgment and a political judgment. 
And those two cannot be confused—they 
both must be considered—and, they can only 
be considered and settled by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, the President. 
General Marshall was always, in my asso- 
ciation with him, pointing out to the Presi- 
dent the military considerations and, wher- 
ever he thought necessary, suggesting that 
the political aspects of the problem be given 
equal thought. 

All those who worked with him during 
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the war had enormous regard for him. I 
found in my notes an expression from Win- 
ston Churchill. In September, 1943, he was 
staying at the White House—President 
Roosevelt had gone to Hyde Park—and he 
and I were there together talking—I think 
Harry Hopkins came in—and in my notes I 
found that he had expressed great enthusi- 
asm for General Marshall in his leadership. 
He said, as I recorded it, that he and General 
Marshall saw things alike. General Marshall’s 
mind moved quickly and forcefully under 
changing conditions. 


Stalin’s view 


And then, Marshal Stalin spoke to me of 
him. As you know, particularly from the 
recent biography of his daughter, extraordi- 
nary suspicions went through this man’s 
mind. He was accusing us of collaborating 
with the Polish underground which he al- 
leged was opposing the Red Army in Poland. 
I said that you cannot accuse General Mar- 
shall, who is the commander of our forces. 
He said, “No, but the General doesn’t know 
what’s going on in Italy.” And I again in- 
sisted that this was an accusation against 
General Marshall. He said, No, I do not 
accuse General Marshall. I trust General 
Marshall as I would myself.” These are 
strange words coming from this man who 
was most suspicious. 

At Tehran Stalin was insisting that there 
be appointed a Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied forces to undertake the invasion of 
Europe. He felt that until a Commander-in- 
Chief was appointed there was no guarantee 
the operation would take place. There was 
discussion at the time as to whom the Presi- 
dent would appoint. As I recall it, Marshal 
Stalin thought it was going to be General 
Marshall and, in fact, he congratulated him. 
Possibly President Roosevelt had made that 
suggestion. 

The story is well known that President 
Roosevelt asked General Marshall whether 
he wanted this appointment or whether he 
preferred to stay in Washington, and Gen- 
eral Marshall said with his typical selfiess- 
ness, It is for you to decide.“ When I was 
informed that the President had selected 
General Eisenhower I was somewhat con- 
cerned. I got the message in Moscow to 
deliver to Stalin. I explained that President 
Roosevelt had thought that General Mar- 
shall was more necessary in Washington at 
his side, and to my relief Marshal Stalin 
said, “I have watched General Eisenhower, 
He is an able officer experienced in am- 
phibious warfare.” 


The American “revisionists” 


Now there is another aspect of the part 
General Marshall played in the postwar 
period which I would like to refer to, There 
is a growing group of those who consider 
themselves historians whom we might call 
revisionists. These are not revisionists in 
terms that are used in Peking. This is an 
American term. A current historian has 
pointed to the fact that after every war and 
every important action there are exercises in 
reappraisal which don't always make very 
much sense. Lincoln was accused of haying 
maneuvered the rebels into attacking at Fort 
Sumter in order to bring on the Civil War. 
And then, we remember of course, the cases 
in the more recent period when the House of 
Morgan was accused of bringing America into 
the First World War. And Franklin Roosevelt 
was accused of scheming to produce the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 

But now these revisionists tell us that it 
was not the Soviet Union but it was the 
United States which was the cause of the 
Cold War. Dear old Uncle Joe Stalin would 
have been delighted to have cooperated with 
us if it hadn’t been for the failure of the 
United States to cooperate. And they try to 
bring out all sorts of evidence—or partial 
evidence—that we should have given Russia 
a big loan after the war. Russia refused to 
negotiate such a loan. It is also said that we 
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ended Lend Lease rather abruptly. That’s not 
true; we sent hundreds of millions of dollars 
of additional equipment on, and we also per- 
mitted the Soviet Union to participate in 
UNRRA when it was quite clear that she had 
plenty of gold to pay for the food we sent 
her. In other ways we cooperated. 

But General Marshall was a special case 
and I think his record is one that we should 
bear in mind. I know this for a fact because 
he thought that I was too suspicious of the 
Soviets. He did not believe my reports. He felt 
that if we tried hard enough, it was so ob- 
viously in the interests of the people of the 
Soviet Union that Stalin would agree eventu- 
ally to work with us for world reconstruction 
and peace. And he continued that belief un- 
til April, 1947—a year after Winston 
Churchill had spoken at Fulton in his famous 
pronouncement that an Iron Curtain had 
come down across Europe. But in April, 1947, 
General Marshall, as Secretary of State, went 
to Moscow and found the Russians were still 
entirely unwilling to cooperate. So on his re- 
turn he undertook the development of the 
proposal which is now called the Marshall 
Pian, Dean Acheson, of course, was one of the 
leading spirits, It is interesting that Ache- 
son, as early as May, spoke of the need for 
the achievement of a coordinated Europe 
with a cooperative economy, and this re- 
mained the fundamental objective of our 
European policy. 

General Marshall insisted, of course that 
we could not take—and these were, I think, 
his words spoken to a colleague—“ the re- 
sponsibility for dividing Europe.” The offer 
must be to all the nations of Europe that 
would cooperate, including the Soviet Union. 
He recognized that this was a calculated 
risk that we would have to take both in the 
Soviet Union and in the Congress. 

It is interesting that, on the other end, 
Bevin took the lead—the Foreign Secretary 
of Britain—and Bidault of France, They 
called together a meeting in Paris of all 
the foreign ministers of all European coun- 
tries who wished to participate, and Molo- 
tov was there in full strength with 80 eco- 
nomic advisers. After some discussion it 
was found that the Soviet Union was not 
willing to do what General Marshall had 
outlined and that was to work together on 
a cooperative program. In General Marshall’s 
speech you will recall that he insisted upon 
cooperation among the countries and stated 
that any government that was willing to 
assist in the task of recovery would find 
full cooperation on the part of the United 
States. Any country that maneuvered to 
block the recovery of other countries could 
not expect help from us. Furthermore, goy- 
ernments, political parties, or groups that 
sought to perpetuate human misery in or- 
der to profit therefrom, politically or other- 
wise, would encounter the opposition of the 
United States. These are some of the phrases 
that are not generally known of the Harvard 
speech. He was quite ready to point out to 
the Soviet Union quietly, in this manner, 
that cooperation was necessary. 

But in any event, it was Molotov who 
left Paris. In addition it was Stalin who pre- 
vented Czechoslovakia and Poland from 
joining the plan, although both had indi- 
cated that they wished to join. He refused 
to permit these two countries to participate. 
And, then, shortly thereafter, there was or- 
ganized the Cominform, which in its pro- 
nouncements declared war on the Marshall 
Plan and called it an American device to 
enslave Western Europe. The Cold War then 
started in full earnest, and it was General 
Marshall’s last effort to bring cooperation, 
and nothing can belie the revisionists of to- 
day so greatly as the record of General Mar- 
shall’s own endeavors. 


The Marshall plan spirit lives on 


Now we are going to have the privilege of 
hearing from Mr. Ockrent who is the Chair- 
man of the OECD, which is a continuation 
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of the Marshall Plan, and I think it is 
fair to say that we are not here to commemo- 
rate the Marshall Plan but to celebrate the 
anniversary of the inception of European 
cooperation. The spirit of the Marshall Plan 
lives on. It lives on in the cooperation which 
Europe is achieving in many ways. Today is 
not the time to recite them all. Specifically, 
Mr. Ockrent's presence indicates the con- 
tinuation of the organization of Europe in 
the OECD and the cooperation which we are 
together giving to our present tasks, The 
work for a unified Europe continues—work 
to bring the divided Europe together con- 
tinues—and I would like to note a few 
phrases from a speech by President John- 
son in which he spoke of looking forward 
to expansion and further strengthening of 
the European Community in a unified Eu- 
rope, equal partners in helping to build a 
peaceful and just order. A year ago he said 
“We must turn to one of the great unfinished 
tasks of our generation—making Europe 
whole again.” 
Building bridges to the East 


This is the meaning that is back of his 
request to Congress to cooperate in build- 
ing bridges to the East, building bridges 
to the Soviet Union and building 
bridges to Eastern Europe. I am re- 
minded of some comments that the then 
Senator John F. Kennedy made in paying 
tribute to President Roosevelt at a ceremony 
at Hyde Park. I think it particularly apt 
today. He said, “It is essential from time to 
time that we pay tribute to past greatness 
and historic achievement, but we would be- 
tray the very cause we honor if we did not 
now look to the future as well. We would be 
unfaithful to the man we honor if we did 
not look beyond his work to the new chal- 
lenges and the new problems and the new 
work that lies ahead.” Now what could be 
more appropriate as we honor the Marshall 
Plan—and General Marshall’s leadership— 
than to recognize that his work must carry 
on the effort to bring Europe together, to 
lay the foundations of a prosperous and a 
peaceful world? And so with that, my friends, 
I ask that we dedicate ourselves to a full 
understanding of General Marshall’s ob- 
jectives and the application of his wisdom, 
determination and selflessness to the prob- 
lems that our country faces today. 

Gen. BRADLEY., Our next speaker was presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation when 
he served as a member of Mr. Harriman’s 
special committee to study the Marshall 
proposal. On enactment of the European 
Recovery Program legislation, he was named 
by President Truman to head the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in Washington. 
Later he served as President of the Ford 
Foundation. At present he is director of the 
United Nations Development Program. This 
year, in addition to his regular duties, he— 
like Governor Harriman—has been busy par- 
ticipating in programs in this country and 
Europe honoring General Marshall and the 
European Recovery Program. Because of his 
role as head of the Marshall Plan Program 
in its most crucial years, we have asked 
Mr. Hoffman to present the principal speech 
pertaining to the formal opening of the Mar- 
shall Plan room. It is a pleasure to present 
Paul Hoffman. 


PERSONAL FEELINGS ABOUT GEORGE MARSHALL 
AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. Horr MAN. This is for me a happy, nos- 
talgic and sentimental occasion—happy, be- 
cause it provides the opportunity for a re- 
union with old and valued friends; nostalgic, 
because it recalls one of the most exciting 
periods of my life; and sentimental because 
my wife Anna, long before she became my 
wife, shared with me a common enthusiasm 
and deep affection for General Marshall. 

Thus, instead of making any formal re- 
marks, I would simply like to speak of my 
personal feelings about George Marshall and 
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his philosophy. I would like to do this not 
because I have any startling new insights to 
reveal, but because—as with all truly his- 
torical figures—his achievements were so 
monumental that they may tend, with the 
passage of time, to overshadow our memories 
of the man himself and what he meant to 
other human beings. I don’t think General 
Marshall would have cared for this; he was 
not that kind of a man. 
Impact on my life 

For whatever it’s worth, General Marshall 
had a decisive impact on my own life. Shortly 
after his famous address at Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 5, 1947, I was asked by Averell 
Harriman to serve on the Committee he was 
organizing to review the program for Eu- 
ropean recovery that had been suggested by 
a group of distinguished econo- 
mists. Later on, and partly as a result of my 
having worked on that committee, President 

drafted me as the first Administra- 
tor of the Marshall Plan. I use the word 
“drafted” advisedly because this was not a 
summons I welcomed. I was enjoying a very 
comfortable life as a high salaried business 
executive and had no urge whatsoever for 
public service. President Truman, however, as 
many people both in this country and abroad 
have discovered, was not a man to whom one 
could easily say “no” and make it stick. 
What's more, he couldn't imagine anyone 
saying no“ to any project conceived by Gen- 
eral Marshall. It was fortunate for me that 
President Truman would not take no“ as 
an answer, because in drafting me for the job 
of Marshall Plan Administrator he did me 
as great a favor as one man could do for an- 
other. I was projected into a new and ex- 
tremely interesting world. 

General Marshall’s impact on my personal 
career is not, of course, a matter of any great 
significance, nor the reason for his enduring 
place in history. That place was won by 
what his thinking and actions did to change 
the whole course of history for three hun- 
dred million Europeans and for all of his own 
countrymen as well. Indeed, the entire world 
has yet to see the end of the enormous proc- 
ess of change initiated by General Marshall 
20 years ago. For the revolutionary philos- 
ophy he set forth in his Harvard address is 
as relevant to today’s needs as it was to the 
needs of that time, and it continues to be a 
motivating force for good in the actions of 
governments and individuals all over the 
world. 

Marshall's philosophy 


That philosophy was set forth in the clear- 
est and most precise terms when General 
Marshall said: “Our policy is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos.” 
This was a policy of reconciliation, not re- 
venge, and it was a policy that called for con- 
structive action. It is difficult to remember 
now just how revolutionary that policy was 
when it was proposed by General Marshall 
some 20 years ago. It marked a totally new 
departure in international thinking and set 
in motion, both in Europe and America, the 
search for radically new solutions to inter- 
national problems. Moreover, not only was 
General Marshall’s philosophy a brilliantly 
creative one; it was also, as summed up in 
the words I have just quoted, simple to grasp 
yet profound in its implications. These qual- 
ities of creativity, constructiveness, clarity 
and depth of meaning are, I submit, the un- 
failing signs of that rarest of all events in hu- 
man history, the birth of a truly great idea. 

There is no need to elaborate on the re- 
sults of General Marshall's initiative. How 
it helped to save Europe from chaos, how it 
gave new hope to that Continent’s despair- 
ing millions and inspired in them a new 
sense of responsibility for working out their 
own salvation, how it awakened America from 
the fatal illusion that our country could 
prosper in an impoverished world, and how it 
provided guidelines for the greater war on 
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global want that must be waged today—all 
this, and much much more, is on the record. 


Marshall's personality 


What perhaps does need to be emphasized 
is the fact that General Marshall’s philos- 
ophy was not simply the product of a bril- 
liant mind but of an understanding heart. 
There were three facets of George Marshall’s 
personality that I find truly unforgettable. 
First of all, he was the most selfless man I 
have ever known. I don't mean that in any 
arid or “plaster-saint” kind of way. I mean 
that he was so genuinely concerned about his 
country, about his world, and about the indi- 
vidual men and women with whom he came 
in contact that these interests completely 
dominated any narrower self-interests. In 
fact, I don’t believe he ever made a single 
decision in which he was influenced by the 
effect which that decision might have upon 
him personally. 

Secondly, he knew how to discipline his 
concern for others into effective practical 
channels. He was a tough-minded leader who 
never accepted good intentions as a substi- 
tute for results. He was, in short, a kindly 
man but not a soft one, 

Finally, he embodied in his own career the 
same forward look that was so evident in his 
thinking. For General Marshall was the sol- 
dier-turned-statesman, the builder of armies 
who became a great architect of peace. For 
him, this was a natural evolution because, 
though a soldier by profession, he was never 
@ warrior by inclination. Thus, he clearly 
grasped the one overriding fact of the atomic 
age—that the survival of the human race 
depends on its ability to devote far more 
thought, far more energy, and far more of 
its natural assets to the task of building a 
better world than it has ever done before. 
In this, his thinking ran ahead not only of 
many of his contemporaries but of some 
present-day thinking as well. 

And for this he deserves something more 
than our gratitude—a reward with which, in 
any case, he was never greatly concerned. He 
deserves, I think, that we remember the kind 
of man he was, how he saw the world, and 
what he did about it—and try to pattern 
some part of our lives, our thinking, and our 
actions along no less constructive lines. 

Gen. Brapitey. On the tenth anniversary of 
General Marshall’s Harvard address the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, representing the nations participating 
in the Marshall Plan program, presented to 
General Marshall a medal struck in honor of 
that plan. Today, we have a representative of 
the Organization of European Cooperation 
and Development, the successor of OEEC, to 
present to our Library a replica of that medal 
and a collection of papers pertaining to the 
European cooperative program, Representing 
the member countries of the OECD, we have 
the dean of the heads of delegations to OECD. 
I am glad to welcome Ambassador Roger 
Ockrent, permanent representative from 
Belgium to the OECD, to make this presen- 
tation. Ambassador Ockrent. 


A HERITAGE OF 20 YEARS OF COOPERATION 
Ambassador OcKRENT. It is altogether a 
pleasure and a privilege for me to associate 
myself and the OECD as a whole to the 
tribute being paid today to the memory of 
General Marshall. 
Grandchild of General Marshall 
As you know, the OECD is in many ways 
the grandchild of General Marshall. We, who 
work in the OECD sometimes have the im- 
pression that the Marshall Plan bears to the 
last twenty years—and surely more to come— 
the same importance as the Ark of Noah to 
the rest of history. In fact, this is hardly an 
overstatement for the Marshall Plan did not 
only save us from evil, but laid the corner- 
stone upon which has been gradually built 
the whole apparatus of modern international 
c cooperation, which in turn has 
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produced unprecedented degrees of pros- 
perity. 

I have said this several times and people 
in Europe are keenly aware of it: the Mar- 
shall Plan is at the root of all progress that 
has been made later in broadening the eco- 
nomic horizons in our countries and in gain- 
ing acceptance of the fact that our nations 
can no longer act in isolation if they are to 
achieve their goals of economic growth and 
social justice. 


Initial circumstances 


It is incumbent on me to recall the cir- 
cumstances under which the Marshall Plan 
came to existence. Other distinguished speak- 
ers have done it before me, Nevertheless, it 
seems appropriate to remember the day when 
the U.S. government decided to bring to a 
halt all bilateral negotiations about the 
amount and allocation of aid and invited the 
European governments to formulate their 
needs and policies in a multilateral frame- 
work, in agreement with each other, Both 
Governor Harriman and Mr. Hoffman who 
are with us today were instrumental in se- 
curing this decision, which, I believe, con- 
tributed immensely to the success of the 
Marshall Plan. 

It is an amusing point of history that be- 
fore this decision was announced, some Euro- 
pean governments had taken great care to 
send their very best diplomats to Washing- 
ton, hoping to present their case forcefully 
to the United States government, while the 
second best were reaching for Paris. But it 
turned out that the United States govern- 
ment was acting symmetrically, and it is by 
virtue of these combined movements that I 
found myself in Paris and Governor Har- 
riman too, sitting around the same table, 
and I may say, the right table, where “things 
did happen,” largely thanks to him. 

I am convinced that the refusal of the 
United States government to deal bilaterally 
with each European country was the decisive 
fact which translated the Marshall idea into 
facts by forcing national interests to merge 
in a wider common interest. 

This is not only the point at which the 
trend towards the unification of Europe 
started; it is also the point at which we 
began to learn the benefits of economic 
cooperation as the means of attaining eco- 
nomic objectives. 


Economic cooperation today 


OECD has taken over the tradition in the 
field of economic cooperation, It is conscious 
of its heritage and the responsibility which 
rests on its shoulders. If one looks back at 
the progress made in twenty years in the 
member countries on the road to prosperity, 
one concludes that we have moved forward 
a long way. Yet, the tasks of OECD are more 
formidable than ever, for it is the collective 
responsibility of this limited group of na- 
tions to raise the economic level of people 
throughout the whole world, and it is now 
one of the objectives of OECD to strive for 
more efficient action in this fleld. It may be 
that we have proved too shy so far in this 
respect and that we need to remember the 
lessons of boldness which we received at the 
time of the Marshall Plan. 

In concluding, I would like to say that the 
OECD Council is glad to take its share in 
today’s ceremonies, It is particularly grate- 
ful to the George Marshall Research Founda- 
tion and to General Omar Bradley for the 
initiative which they have taken on the op- 
portunity of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Marshall Plan. The OECD Council has 
decided to bring its own contribution to the 
new display opened here today. I am happy 
to present to the Foundation a replica of the 
medal which was given to General Marshall 
on the 5th of June, 1957. May this serve to 
perpetuate the memory of a great man and 
& great cause. 

Gen. Bnankl xv. I wish to thank you for my- 
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self and our directors for this replica and 
for the papers which have been deposited 
here. We hope to develop here at the Marshall 
Library a large collection of documents deal- 
ing with the Marshall Plan and the programs 
which grew out of the initial proposal. We 
welcome the effective backing that you and 
your organization have given. 

One of the high points of this busy day is 
opening to the public a mural depicting 
symbolically the meaning of the Marshall 
Plan, This mural was made possible by a 
special gift from the National Academy of 
Design. It was provided from the same fund 
which helped provide murals in such build- 
ings as the Eisenhower and Truman Libraries 
and the MacArthur Museum. I am glad to 
announce that the artist is also with us. At 
this time I am happy to present the former 
President of the National Academy of Design, 
Mr. Edgar I. Williams. 


PRESENTATION OF THE MURAL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It is an honor and a pleasure 
to participate in the ceremonies which are 
taking place today to mark the commemora- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan. 

There have been recollections of events 
which recall important decisions and deeds 
of General Marshall, there have been state- 
ments of significance to testify before the 
world to the accomplishments of this illus- 
trious American man, But although he was 
a military man, the imprint of his character 
upon his time could not be described in terms 
of military genius or factual triumphs alone. 

My part in these ceremonies is that of an 
emissary. I come to you as the representative 
of the National Academy of Design which is 
itself honored by the privilege of providing 
the mural painting in the Marshall Plan room 
executed by a distinguished painter, a mem- 
ber himself of the National Academy of 
Design. 

About the Academy 

A few words about the Academy and 
about the Abbey Memorial bequest might be 
of interest: the National Academy of Design 
was founded in New York City in 1825 hav- 
ing succeeded the American Academy of Fine 
Arts which was organized in 1802. Along 
with the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
it is the oldest organization for the arts in 
the United States. No institution in our land 
can muster a list of great American artists 
to compare with that of the Academy. The 
Academy belongs to its artist members; it is 
owned and directed exclusively by them. 
There are eight officers and six Council mem- 
bers who make up the Council which man- 
ages the Academy affairs. Over the years 
many prizes, scholarships and honors have 
been created or accepted by them. 

Among its most prized benefactions is the 
Abbey Mural Award named after Edwin Aus- 
tin Abbey, one of the most distinguished 
American mural painters who died in 1911. 


Abbey Mural Award 


In 1931 his widow, Mary Gertrude Abbey, 
bequeathed to the Academy a legacy left by 
her husband the proceeds of which were to 
make possible “the awarding of commissions 
to distinguished artists to execute murals 
for buildings devoted to public service.” This 
legacy is called “the Edwin Austin Abbey 
Trust Fund for Mural Painting in the United 
States of America.” The fund is administered 
by the Officers and Council of the Academy 
which delegates its powers to a Committee— 
the Abbey Mural Committee of which the 
President of the Academy is ex officio a 
member. 

In this instance of the General George C. 
Marshall mural, the Abbey Mural Committee 
of 1966 decided they would select five possi- 
ble artists for the work, commission them 
to present sketches and select one to be the 
author. The winner of this competitive ven- 
ture was Henrik Mayer of Essex, Connecticut, 
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who is here today and whom I would like to 
introduce to you now. He will be on hand 
later to comment on his noble concept in 
summarizing the contributions of General 
Marshall to his country. 

For us of the National Academy of De- 
sign we are, as I have already said, honored 
to have been able to add the dimension of the 
fine arts to this distinguished ceremony. 

Gen. Braptey. I wish to thank Mr, Wil- 
liams and the organization that he repre- 
sents for the gift which made possible the 
painting of this mural. I also wish to con- 
gratulate the artist, Mr. Mayer, on his fine 
work, 

At this time, I also wish to declare open 
the new Marshall Plan room. Its 
and exhibits were made possible by a gener- 
ous grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. We are sorry that Doctor Case, presi- 
dent of the Foundation, cannot be here 
today. We are delighted, however, to have 
present his representative, Mr. Larkin H. 
Farinholt, former professor at nearby Wash- 
ington and Lee. 

I also wish to acknowledge the fact that 
Lees Carpets, Division of Burlington Indus- 
tries, whose plant is located here in Rock- 
bridge County, gave the handsome carpet 
for the room. 

The British Embassy in Washington has 
constructed a special panel display describ- 
ing the Marshall Scholarships in Britain and 
has presented it to the Library for today’s 
occasion. 

I cannot conclude this part of the program 
without complimenting Doctor Pogue and 
his fine staff for their work in preparing the 
Marshall Plan room, in organizing today’s 
program, and making all the extensive ar- 
rangements for this day. Doctor Pogue has 
asked me to emphasize that the chief credit 
for planning and designing the Marshall 
Plan room, for planning and arranging the 
exhibits, and for organizing today’s program 
goes to Mr. Royster Lyle, Jr., his chief as- 
sistant and the Curator of the Museum, to 
whom he delegated responsibility for the 
project many months ago. Mr. Lyle, in turn, 
has depended heavily on his chief assistant, 
Mrs. Boyd Stuart. He has received enthusias- 
tic support from the Archivyist-Librarian, Miss 
Eugenia Lejeune, and from all members of 
the staffs of the Marshall Foundation in Lex- 
ington and the Arlington area and from my 
secretary, Mrs. McGhee. I believe you will 
agree with me that a great addition has been 
made to the Library, enabling it to explain 
further the work of General Marshall and his 
contemporaries in building international co- 
operation and peace, We hope to continue 
to expand our program of education and 
research on General Marshall and his times. 
This will not be possible without the gen- 
erous support of General Marshall’s friends 
and admirers. 

We come now to the second part of our pro- 
gram, the issuance of the Marshall stamp. 

A year after General Marshall's death, the 
West German Government issued a stamp in 
his honor. Some months later I wrote Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, who had served 
under General Marshall as an Army officer 
and as Assistant Secretary of State, sug- 
gesting that he support my proposal that a 
commemorative stamp be issued in General 
Marshall’s honor. He gave his enthusiastic 
support. After some consideration, the Post 
Office Department decided that instead of 
issuing a commemorative stamp, it would in- 
clude a Marshall stamp in the permanent 
Prominent American series, On the recom- 
mendation of his special advisory committee, 
Postmaster General O’Brien selected this 
year, the twentieth anniversary of the Mar- 
shall Plan, to issue a twenty-cent stamp in 
honor of General Marshall. His office selected 
United Nations Day for this occasion and ac- 
cepted my request, heartily backed by Sen- 
ator A. Willis Robertson and Representative 
John Marsh, to issue the stamp here. Our ini- 
tial program was based on this ceremony and 
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the Postmaster General was invited to give 
the principal address. Later, when we re- 
ceived a grant which made possible the open- 
ing of a Marshall Plan room, Mr. O’Brien 
graciously agreed to combine the two cere- 
monies, I am honored to present the Hon- 
orable Lawrence O’Brien for the main ad- 
dress. 


DEDICATION OF THE MARSHALL STAMP 


Postmaster General O’Brien. I am very 
pleased to join with so many distinguished 
Americans here today in honoring General 
Marshall. 

(Postmaster General O’Brien’s remarks have 
previously been included in the RECORD and 
are omitted here.) 

Gen, BRADLEY. Thank you, Mr. O’Brien, for 
this book of stamps which I shall preserve 
as a treasured souvenir. We thank you also 
for a fine address. We appreciate your tribute 
to General Marshall and your compliments 
on our work intended to honor him. We are 
delighted that you chose to issue this stamp 
in the Prominent American series at this 
Library facing the parade ground of General 
Marshall’s Alma Mater. This shall be a day 
to remember. 


WILLARD DEASON, COMMISSIONER 
OF ICC, SPEAKS TIMELY ON 
“WHAT'S RIGHT WITH AMERICA” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have recently obtained a copy of remarks 
made by the Honorable Willard Deason, 
a distinguished Commissioner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. These 
remarks delivered before the Association 
of ICC Practitioners at San Francisco, 
on June 22 of this year, focus for a 
change on some of the positive aspects 
of American life—in short, Mr. Deason 
tells what's right with America.” 

It is undeniable, Mr. President, that 
the “noble democratic experiment“ ini- 
tiated by the founders in Philadelphia 
over 178 years ago, has become the vi- 
brant Nation which we know today, of- 
fering more to its citizens than any other 
nation in history. 

Mr. Deason acknowledges that ours 
is still a society with glaring shortcom- 
ings, but he stresses that if we maintain 
confidence in ourselves we can move rap- 
idly toward universal fulfillment of the 
American promise. I commend Mr. Dea- 
son’s optimistic statement to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp for them to 
see. 
There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETS Cuss THE GOVERNMENT, OR, WHATS 
RIGHT WITH AMERICA 
(Remarks by Willard Deason, Commissioner, 

Interstate Commerce Commission, before 

the Association of ICC Practitioners, San 

Francisco, Calif., June 22, 1967) 

As a schoolboy in south Texas, I was taught 
to love and honor our country, to respect its 
fiag, to believe in its greatness. I imagine you 
were too. 

Today, it seems that some people have lost 
sight of that greatness. They have embarked 
on & path of negative thinking; of down- 
grading or berating their own government. 
For them, every day in every way, things are 
getting worse and worse. 

The “hawks” tell us that we should escalate 
our foreign involvements. 

The “doves” cry that we should deescalate. 

Some critics decry big government and cuss 
the government’s welfare programs. 

Others believe the programs should be 
enlarged. 
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Labor wants higher salaries. 

Business grouses about too much regula- 
tion. 

Some critics believe that our high schools 
are inadequate. 

Others believe our colleges are teaching the 
wrong things. 

Teachers claim they are underpaid. 

And college professors want more academic 
freedom. 

Housewives complain that food prices are 
too high. 

The farmer complains that farm prices 
are too low. 

Too many journalists would have us be- 
lieve America is on her last social, economic, 
and moral legs. 

And everyone cusses taxes. 

With all these tales of doom and gloom, I 
was mildly surprised to learn of the thou- 
sands of scientists, doctors, and engineers 
from other countries who are pouring into 
the United States each year. This so-called 
“brain drain” annually involves as many for- 
eign doctors as 30 medical schools can gradu- 
ate. Five thousand foreign engineers and sci- 
entists come to America annually. And 
nearly 40% of the physicists who received 
their Ph. Ds abroad end up in the U.S.A. 

What lures these people to American 
shores? Higher incomes? Better living stand- 
ards? Professional opportunities based on 
ability alone?—There must be something 
right with America. 

In my own mind, I’ve attempted to recon- 
cile the position of those who would cuss 
America with the position of the educated 
immigrant who would like to adopt this 
country as his home. Is it that people in 
foreign lands just haven't gotten the word 
on how bad things are here? Or is it that 
things are not so bad as some would have 
us imagine? I think the answer is obvious. 
Most of us are simply too busy complaining 
and cussing to sit down and count our 
blessings. 

On the occasion of Herbert Hoover's 90th 
birthday, he said these things: “The critics 
say we seem to be in a very, very bad way, 
and in our decline and fall. Criti- 
cism is no doubt good for the soul, but we 
must beware that it does not upset our con- 
fidence in ourselves. So perhaps the time has 
come for Americans to take stock and to 
think something good about themselves.” 

That's what my talk is about today. What's 
right with America. 

For the next few minutes let’s count our 
blessings. Let’s compare for the cussers some 
of our present day conditions with the “good 
old days,” or in relation to conditions found 
in other countries. 

First, let’s look at our educational system: 

Fifty years ago, only 10% of our young 
people finished high school. Today, that 
figure is nearly 75%—more than double that 
of France, West Germany, Italy, or Great 
Britain. 

Fifty years ago, about 4% of our young 
people went on to college, Today, that tigure 
is nearly 40%. 

Only 10% of the young people of Great 
Britain and France go on to institutions of 
higher learning. 

Now let’s look at the protesters and 
marchers. 

During the second week of May, our daily 
newspapers and TV news programs gave us a 
full dose of the “peaceniks” who invaded 
the Pentagon, stomped on its tulips, and 
slept in its halls. The sleep-ins numbered 12. 
A bare dozen. 

During the same week, over 10,000 young 
Americans walked into military enlistment 
centers and offered their services, and per- 
haps their lives, for our country. Let me 
repeat the figure—over 10,000 first term en- 
listments in one week. Unfortunately, one 
student carrying a sign—wearing a beard 
and protesting about something, or burning 
a draft card gets the front page billing. Yet, 
how much have you read or seen on TV 
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about these 10,000 youngsters who volunteer 
each week? 

In the past year or so the State of Cali- 
fornia and the City of San Francisco have 
been over-exposed to hippies, teeny-boppers, 
and dissident college students. They take 
turns at cussing their university, cussing 
their state, or cussing their National Gov- 
ernment. In the meantime, not enough has 
been said about California’s institutions of 
higher learning where 60,000 serious-minded 
young men and women will graduate this 
year. 

Now a word about the economy: 

Inflation and the proverbial shrinking 
dollar are favorite targets for the cussers. 
But let’s translate these criticisms into 
comparisons in buying power. 

The International Labor Office of the 
United Nations reports that the average Rus- 
sian labors four times as long as the average 
American to buy a pound of beef. Six times 
as long for a pound of butter. And eleven 
times as long for a dozen of eggs. In China, 
these items are not available to the average 
worker at any price, no matter how long 
he labors. And how about the farmer? The 
value of farm property has increased 3 fold 
in the last 50 years—and total farm income 
has increased every year since 1931. 

Americans are the best fed, best paid, and 
best educated people in the world—that’s 
what's right with America. 

How about our health conditions? 

Deaths from once dread causes have been 
cut in half in the last 50 years. 

Life expectancy has nearly doubled in the 
last 100 years. 

Infant mortality rates have been cut in 
half in just the last 30 years. 

Artificial kidneys now in use soon will be 
joined by the artificial heart. 

Measles are being retired to the pages of 
history. 

Medicare has recently forged an extraor- 
dinary partnership involving 19 million 
elderly persons and a quarter of a million 
doctors. 

Under the medicare program, 5.5 million 
Americans already have received physicians’ 
services and 3 million have received hospital 
care. 

I do not suggest to you, however, that all 
is perfect. We still have many problems in- 
cluding unemployment and poverty. And 
even though America’s poorest housing is in 
a luxury class for the masses of other na- 
tions, by our standards, we still have slums. 
In 1960, however, the Federal Government 
declared war on these problems. 

Today, there are 7 million fewer people 
living in poverty than there were seven years 
ago 


The unemployment rate has dropped from 
5.7% to less than 4%. 

The actual number out of work has been 
cut by 1½ million. 

Operation head start has given three quar- 
ters of a million children from poor families 
a leg up on eduaction. 

More than one million persons are recelv- 
ing job training under Federal programs, 
compared to none seven years ago. 

Of this progress, President Johnson has 
said: We may never live to see an America 
without poverty, but we may see an America 
where a lifetime of poverty is not the in- 
evitable fate of a child born into it.” 

Those of us here today are immediately in- 
terested in transportation—let’s examine it. 

The transportation industry is far from 
immune from criticism. But I find it difi- 
cult to determine exactly what position the 
cussers occupy. On the one hand, we read 
and hear that there is too much regulation, 
that public policies and regulations are out- 
moded, or that the Federal Government has 
its fingers in too many pies. Many of these 
same cussers seem to be the first to cry foul 
when the word “deregulation” is mentioned 
or when a change of policy is hinted. Some 
of the most vocal would be left holding the 
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bag if the government were to withdraw its 
interest in transportation, 

Let's just see how the transportation in- 
dustry, in partnership with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has progressed under regulation— 
or as some cussers would say—in spite of it. 

Today, 15 million trucks serve the American 
public. 

In both quality and quantity, America’s 
interstate highways and secondary roads ex- 
ceed those of any other nation in the world. 

The rate of revenue growth for motor car- 
riers in 1966 approached 10%. This exceeds the 
gross national product growth rate. 

The number of passengers carried by the 
bus industry has increased steadily since 
1960. 

By standards of the dismal past, railroads 
appear to be well on the way to recovery. 

For the fifth consecutive year, railroad 
freight volume has grown by better than 5%. 

The rate of return on investment for rail- 
roads reached a 10-year high last year. 

Rail mileage in the United States exceeds 
that of any other nation in the world. 

With assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, highspeed rail transportation will be- 
come a reality this fall. 

Airline passenger miles have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. 

United States scheduled airline industry 
has recorded an annual growth rate of 13.5% 
over the last 15 years. 

America exceeds all nations of the world 
in passenger miles flown. 

With the aid of the Federal Government, 
the supersonic transport soon will be a 
reality. 

What do all these figures mean? Simply 
that while America’s population has grown 
by less than 50% since 1939, the volume of 
passenger travel and freight traffic has 
tripled. 

Looking around me today, I feel safe in 
saying that the Practitioners’ Association 
does not look as though it has suffered as a 
result of regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Now let’s summarize: 

What's right with America? 

Our educational system is second to none. 

We are the most prosperous nation in the 
world. 

Our standard of living is the highest in 
the world. 

We produce more goods—consume more 
goods—transport more goods than any na- 
tion in the world. 

We own 29% of the world’s railroad mile- 
age. 

We own 60% of its automobiles (and 
there’s no 3-year waiting period to buy one). 

We own 47% of its trucks. 

We own 43% of its radios. 

We own 35% of its electric power output. 

We own 25% of its steel. 

Our health conditions rank favorably with 
those of all other countries. 

Although we account for only 6% of the 
world’s population, we own almost 50% of 
its wealth. 

What’s right with America? 

Last, and perhaps most important—Amer- 
ica is a nation whose citizens are free to 
cuss the government—without fear and 
without recrimination. 

If I could wave a magic wand and stop 
the cussing, I would not do so. But in clos- 
ing, I would like to paraphrase President 
Hoover with this thought, “Let’s not cuss 
so loud and long that we upset our confi- 
dence in ourselves.” 


SENATE MUST RATIFY HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS AND FUL- 
FILL CONSTITUTIONAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to once again express my disap- 
pointment over the failure of the Senate 
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to ratify the Human Rights Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Freedom of Association, 
Genocide, and the Political Rights of 
Women. 

Although this body, on November 2 
1967, gave approval to the Supplemen- 
tary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, I view, with concern, the Sen- 
ate’s inaction to fulfill our constitutional 
responsibility of ratifying these treaties. 

Ratification, I say, does not require any 
implementing legislation by the Senate 
It would, however, be looked upon as a 
direct and clear message of our hopes 
to universalize the rights we enjoy today. 

I feel that the U.S. Senate should ac- 
cept the opportunity history offers and 
thereby exert a very positive interna- 
tional influence and ratify these 
conventions. 

Our failure on these matters is a 
source of embarrassment to our friends 
abroad who look to us for leadership. 

This Nation’s position is under scru- 
tiny by both friend and foe in respect to 
the sincerity with which it makes com- 
mitments and adheres to them on mat- 
ters involving human rights. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate, without further delay, to ratify 
the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Freedom of Association, 
Genocide, and the Political Rights of 
Women. 


DEVELOPMENT—THE NEED FOR 
NEW DIRECTIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, on October 27, 1967, Mr. 
George D. Woods, president of the World 
Bank, delivered an exceptional address 
to the Swedish Bankers Association in 
Stockholm. 

In this speech, Mr. Woods analyzes 
with honesty and clarity the difficulties 
facing the developing nations—the poor 
countries which starve while we diet, 
which cannot secure the $10 to $15 billion 
of capital they need for development 
while more fortunate nations spend 10 
times that amount on the armaments 
and trappings of war. He sets forth a 
bold and broad challenge to those of us 
who live in luxury: To erase these mon- 
strous disproportions between men; to 
acknowledge that our common hu- 
manity will not and cannot allow us to 
stand idle while the lives of our fellow 
human beings are “poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short.” 

His words are a reproach to today and 
a challenge to tomorrow. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this eloquent and 
forceful statement be printed in the 
RecorpD at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT: THE NEED FOR New DIRECTIONS 
(Address to the Swedish Bankers Association, 

Stockholm, October 27, 1967, by Mr. George 

D. Woods, President of the World Bank, the 

International Finance Corporation and 

the International Development Associa- 

tion) 

I am particularly happy to be with your 
Association today and to be able to tell you 
how much we appreciate the splendid sup- 
port and encouragement we receive from the 
Swedish community. You may possibly think 
I am only producing the courteous common- 
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places of an occasion such as this. The 
American essayist Alexander Woollcott used 
to say: “I can stand any amount of flattery, 
provided it is fulsome enough.” But this is 
not flattery. This is not the formal compli- 
ment of a graceful occasion. I do believe we 
have special grounds for being pleased with 
the remarkable relationship that exists be- 
tween the World Bank and Sweden. And I 
would like to give you my reasons for believ- 
ing that these good relations are not only 
themselves useful, profitable and firmly 
based but that they demonstrate some very 
important facts about our general world 
economy. 

As you know, Sweden has been a member 
of the Bank since 1951. It has subscribed 
$240 million, or just over 1 per cent of the 
Bank's capital, and, like other member gov- 
ernments, has paid up one-tenth of its sub- 
scription for the Bank’s active lending. The 
Bank can call on the rest if unable otherwise 
to meet its obligations, and the uncalled sub- 
scription of Sweden and other members 
therefore is in the nature of a guarantee to 
the holders of the Bank’s bonds. 

Just 11 days ago, we reached an important 
milestone in the history of Sweden’s asso- 
ciation with the Bank: for the first time, 
we made a public offering here of World 
Bank bonds. We are grateful to you bankers 
for the successful sale of this issue of 75 
million Swedish Kronur 25-Year Bonds. Pro- 
ceeds from issues of this nature are used in 
the general operations of the Bank, and they 
are important to us. But of equal importance 
is the clear indication of your confidence in 
the strength and integrity of the Bank and 
of your continuing faith in its objectives. 

At the same time, I think we can fairly 
claim that Sweden’s association with the 
Bank's activities has been useful and profit- 
able to the Swedish community. With the 
proceeds of loans made by the Bank, borrow- 
ers in 53 countries have spent $146 million 
in Sweden, an amount more than five times 
greater than the paid-up Swedish invest- 
ment in the Bank. Three-quarters of this 
has been spent here during the 1960s, a great 
part of it on electric power and communica- 
tions equipment. But Swedish industries have 
also been winning sizable contracts for ma- 
chinery and tools, iron and steel products, 
and construction engineering and consulting 
services. These earnings have been achieved 
not by a small handful of big corporations, 
but by more than 100 different firms. 

In a number of our projects we have had 
the valuable participation of Swedish firms 
in a consulting role. We have worked to- 
gether on telecommunications in Ethiopia, 
roads in Finland, railways in Nigeria, elec- 
tric power in Venezuela and water supply in 
Jordan, Recently we selected a Swedish firm 
to undertake a study financed by the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP), 
of Ghana’s highway needs. 

Let me also mention the mutual coopera- 
tion which exists between Sweden and the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC), the 
Bank's affiliate working in the private sector 
of the developing countries. Sweden was a 
founder member in 1956 of IFC, and IFC has 
joined Swedish industrial interests in helping 
to establish a superphosphate fertilizer plant 
in Tunisia and a packaging enterprise in 
Pakistan. Furthermore, Swedish financial in- 
stitutions have participated in IFC invest- 
ments in four countries and are shareholders 
in two of the development finance companies 
in Africa in which IFC also holds shares. 

I am aware, of course, that Sweden’s mo- 
tives for participating in the Bank and other 
international organizations are not primarily 
commercial. But work on this scale, carrying 
Swedish goods and the evidence of Swedish 
expertise all around the world, is not unim- 
portant to a nation immersed in the com- 
plexities and opportunities of international 
trade. 

I rejoice in the solid, valuable “bread and 
butter” aspect of the relationship between 
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Sweden and the Bank. I am certain that it 
promises even greater cooperation and even 
greater accomplishments in the future. But 
I do not think it exhausts the value of the 
relationship. On the contrary, I believe that 
at this uncertain and not altogether prom- 
ising moment in world economic develop- 
ment, yet another aspect of our relations— 
and that is Sweden’s exemplary support for 
the International Development Association 
(IDA)—has an importance and significance 
beyond the actual capital sums that it has 
made available. For I believe that the plight 
of the developing peoples—of the two-thirds 
of humanity who are striving to cross the 
threshold of modernization—is the central 
drama of our times. Not all the success and 
skill and accumulated wealth of the minor- 
ity of developed peoples can right the bal- 
ance of our unstable and lopsided world 
unless part of these resources are effectively 
used, over the next 20 or 30 years, to help 
the developing peoples to achieve a steady 
advance toward their goals of modern pro- 
ductivity, appropriate modern education and 
self-reliant growth. 

As you probably know, IDA is par excel- 
lence an instrument for stimulating eco- 
nomic growth in developing lands. It nor- 
mally operates only in countries where an- 
nual per capita income is $250 or less. Its 
loans are repayable in 50 years, with a grace 
period of 10 years. They are interest free, 
save for a service charge of three-quarters of 
1 per cent on amounts outstanding. Apart 
from grants, they are thus the most con- 
cessionary, the “softest” development finance 
available. But they are not otherwise soft“. 
They are all for high priority developmental 
purposes and are tested and scrutinized for 
economic viability and use with just the 
same rigor as is applied to lending by the 
World Bank itself. 

The terms on which Sweden provides fi- 
nance to the less developed countries give 
support to precisely those objectives that 
IDA pursues. This identity of objectives has 
enabled the Swedish International Develop- 
ment Authority (SIDA) and IDA to join to- 
gether in a number of operations. In 1966, 
for example, they jointly provided the equiv- 
alent of $24 million on very favorable terms 
to help finance a grain storage project in 
East Pakistan. Last May—again in Paki- 
stan—Sweden and IDA, going fifty-fifty, put 
up $3.5 million toward the cost of expanding 
the city of Lahore’s water supply. In both 
instances, IDA extended her credits on her 
usual terms, and the Swedish Government 
offered generous terms of 20 years at 2 per 
cent interest. We are now discussing a third 
joint operation in Pakistan, a fourth in 
Ethiopia and still others elsewhere in Africa. 

Sweden’s support for IDA goes beyond a 
sharing of objectives and a working relation- 
ship in the field. Since IDA’s establishment 
in 1960, your country has given most welcome 
financial support to the Association. Sweden’s 
original contribution of just over $10 million 
equaled 1.3 per cent of IDA’s usable funds. 
These resources were later virtually doubled 
when the richer members agreed on a gen- 
eral replenishment, of which Sweden’s share 
was $15 million, or 2 per cent. But Sweden 
has also, alone among IDA’s 98 members, 
given a further $28 million in special annual 
contributions. 

IDA’s funds are now within sight of ex- 
haustion. We are currently engaged in nego- 
tiations amongst the countries that have pro- 
vided IDA with the bulk of its resources, 
and I am cautiously hopeful that our talks 
will result soon in a substantial replenish- 
ment of the Association’s funds, enabling it 
to go about its business on a considerably 
expanded scale. Certainly there has never 
been a time when the calls of her poorer 
members on IDA have been so urgent and so 
justified. 

To my mind, Sweden’s generous and posi- 
tive support of IDA shows two things. It 
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shows a belief that development is possible, 
that present policies should be pursued and 
expanded and that they promise a reasonable 
hope of success. But at the same time, it un- 
derlines the fact that ordinary commercial 
lending on a “business as usual” basis is not 
adequate to meet the enormous problems 
which developing nations must confront, Al- 
though historical analogues must be used 
with caution, today, in 1967, just 20 years 
after the first framing of the Marshall Plan, 
we may perhaps recall that in that strained 
and exhausted summer, no ordinary meas- 
ures or policies would have been enough to 
get Europe moving again. Our worldwide 
crisis today may seem less acute, but, I as- 
sure you, it is vaster and deeper and even 
more complex. Certainly it cannot be re- 
solved by pretending it is not there or by 
admitting it exists but assuming that in one 
Way or another it will simply take itself off. 
Left alone, it can only grow worse. And at 
the back of that possible deterioration lies 
the risk of stark crises—in food, in work, in 
hope—for over half the human race. If this 
is not a serious challenge, I am at a loss to 
know what is. 

Let us look at two factors a little more 
closely—the reasonable hope of development 
On the one hand and the need for exceptional 
policies to promote it on the other. 

It is no secret that we are living through 
a time of disillusion and distaste for eco- 
nomic assistance. Although the developed 
nations have added some $300 billion to their 
combined gross national product from 1961 
through 1966, the flow of official aid net of 
amortization has not increased much above 
the $6 billion a year reached in 1961. As a 
share of national income, it has fallen below 
six-tenths of 1 percent. The flow of private 
capital, it is true, rose from $2.4 billion 
net of amortization in 1963 to nearly $4 bil- 
lion in 1965. But it fell back to $3.4 billion 
in 1966. Furthermore, the bulk of these pri- 
vate funds tends to be concentrated on only 
a handful of the developing countries, mostly 
those that possess marketable mineral 
resources. 

The reason behind this slackening of effort 
is not only the normal pressure of domestic 
priorities on governments and peoples, It 
is also a belief that waste, inefficiency and 
even dishonesty have all too often deflected 
resources from development; to give more 
aid now, it is said, would simply send good 
money after bad. There are few parliamen- 
tarlans who do not have a favorite story of 
hair-raising waste—fertilizer left out in 
monsoon rain, grain devoured by rats, paved 
roads leading only to the president’s country 
villa, foreign exchange stashed away in bank 
accounts abroad. Even some of the kinder 
critics question whether there is skill and 
administrative capacity enough in developing 
countries to absorb more capital, even if aid 
were to be increased. 

It is important, therefore, to try to dis- 
perse some of this gray fog of suspicion and 
discouragement by constant repetition of the 
actual facts. The average annual rate of 
economic growth of the poorer countries 
since the early 1950s has, in fact, surpassed 
4.5 percent—a rate that can stand compari- 
son with the pace achieved in the 19th cen- 
tury by the countries that were then pioneer- 
ing the industrial revolution in Western 
Europe and North America. In at least 25 
countries, many of them what one might call 
the “middle income states” with per capita 
gross national product between $200 and $600 
per annum, GNP grew during 1966 at a rate 
between 5 and 10 percent. Among these 25 
fast-growing nations, to name but a few, 
were Israel, Korea, Malaysia, Mexico, the Re- 
public of China, Thailand and Venezuela. 
These relatively rapid growth rates have been 
due, without exception, to increased invest- 
ment—the average percentage of GNP ap- 
plied to investment in the developing coun- 
tries has risen to 15 percent; 80 percent of 
all this effort has been achieved with capital 
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provided by the developing nations them- 
selves. The picture of pervasive waste and 
failure is simply not borne out by the facts. 
One must suspect that the impact of good 
news is relatively slight on our strange 
human psyche, and that disasters and fail- 
ures alone stay vividly in our minds. Perhaps, 
as King Lear suggested, we need not only 
to know the facts but to “sweeten our 

tion,” if we are to see the develop- 
ment effort in its proper perspective. 

It is precisely because this relatively rapid 

has been going on now for up to two 
decades that the absorptive capacity of the 
developing countries is steadily increasing. 
When we at the Bank ask that IDA’s re- 
sources can be increased to a billion dollars 
@ year, when we state that in the remainder 
of the 1960s the developing countries could 
effectively use several billion dollars a year 
more than they are now receiving in devel- 
opment finance, we are not taking numbers 
out of a hat. They are the result of careful 
and continuing investigation. Like anyone 
else we can be wrong. But the Bank’s record 
at least that we take reasonable 
care. And these investigations convince us 
not only that the flow of assistance on con- 
cessionary terms must be greatly increased, 
but also that the developing economies will 
be able, technically, managerially and ad- 
ministratively to absorb that flow. Equally, 
we are certain that the risk of serious trouble 
lies ahead if today’s drift is allowed to 
continue. 

The reason for this risk, I can only repeat, 
is not the developing nations’ poor perform- 
ance. The fact is that for good and poor per- 
formers alike, the problems of development 
at this stage of the world’s economic history 
cannot be resolved by relying on the “nor- 
mal” methods of international trade and 
investment. Many of today’s problems did 
not confront the developing countries of 
earlier days when the ground rules of the 
international economy were being estab- 
lished. To develop in the midnineteenth cen- 
tury was in a number of ways an essentially 
different problem from trying to develop in 
the last third of the twentieth. The most im- 
portant and dramatic contrast is the trend 
in population growth during the two devel- 
opment periods, and the profoundly different 
consequences arising from it. 

In the 19th century, the major developed 
powers experienced their greatest expansion 
of population only after the processes of 
modernization had set in. One thinks of 
Britain with six million people in the middle 
of the 18th century and, even more astonish- 
ingly, America with only five million and 
a virtually empty continent in 1789. The first 
spurt of rapid population growth provided a 
new mass of laborers in industry, new mar- 
kets for food and helped to populate the new 
industrial cities. Later on, public health 
began to iengthen life and lessen infant 
mortality. Later still a more sophisticated 
work force became necessary to man increas- 
ingly labor-saving machines. But by that 
time, family size had shrunk and, in farm or 
town, population growth had slowed down. 
The pioneer nations were trebly fortunate. 
On the whole, their trends of population 
growth, urbanization and mechanization 
helped and reinforced each other. 

For present-day developers the opposite 
is the case. All the various elements—popu- 
lation, patterns of technology, urban expan- 
sion—contradict and impede the others. A 
measure of public health activity has pre- 
ceded modernization in developing lands. 
The spurt of population is taking place 
ahead of the means of feeding and absorb- 
ing it—at a time when farming is still in- 
sufficiently modernized to provide increasing 
food for the whole population and at a time 
when the trend in industry is to need fewer 
but more highly skilled workers. A refinery 
at Port Harcourt in Nigeria may cost $12 
million. But it will only employ 350 men. 
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These unlucky disproportions are due not 
to vice or incompetence or perversity. They 
are due to a certain historical timing, to a 
certain place, if you like, in the queue of 
world development, in which newcomers 
cannot follow the favorable patterns of the 
pioneers simply because the world has moved 
on, conditions have changed, and the same 
advantages are no longer there to be seized. 

Admittedly, there are countervailing bene- 
fits. Industrial technologies have already 
been invented and can now be borrowed. A 
vast network of world commerce exists to 
which economies can plug themselves in. 
These facts give us hope of the possibility 
of rapid advance in the future. 

But there are difficulties here, too. First 
of all, modern technology just cannot be 
superimposed wholesale on the delicate 
fabric of traditional ways of life. You do not, 
after all, erect a 10-story building on the 
aging foundations of a centuries-old house. 
Preparation by the developing countries, 
psychologically as well as structurally, to 
bear the weight and pressures of moderniza- 
tion can be a delicate and time-consuming 
exercise. 

Secondly, the technologies of moderniza- 
tion—the skills, the machines, the infra- 
structure—all demand capital. To save mas- 
sively in the face of bounding population 
increases, to check the aspirations of peoples 
exposed to, and more than ever aware of, 
the increasing affluence of the rich coun- 
tries—this takes a really dogged effort. Mo- 
bilizing the capital needed to expand the 
economy and get ahead of population growth 
will continue to demand the hardest domes- 
tic discipline. 

Much of the capital needed will also have 
to be in the form of foreign exchange, since 
developing countries cannot be expected to 
provide all the required materials from their 
domestic production, It is difficult enough to 
raise domestic capital; but it is even more 
difficult to obtain sufficient foreign exchange, 
especially if the effort has to be conducted 
through the traditional means of investment 
and trade. Private investment has, of course, 
a vital role to play in development. It assists 
in all the tasks of modernization and its 
disciplines give admirable training in effi- 
ciency and in the most rewarding use of 
resources, But the international flow of pri- 
vate capital, as I have mentioned before, 
tends to by-pass most of the very poor. The 
countries with annual incomes of $250 per 
capita or less—the IDA countries—account 
for two-thirds at least of the number of de- 
veloping countries. Yet they receive only 15 
per cent of all private investment. In any 
case, developing countries are already con- 
fronted with massive problems of repayment, 
Amortization, interest and dividends take 
today around $7 billion in reverse flows from 
developing to developed countries. This is 
about half the gross flow of all financial 
resources from rich to poor lands in 1965. To 
give a specific example, nearly one-third of 
the gross inflow of official capital called for 
in India’s Fourth Plan would be needed to 
service loans. 

We also have to recognize that interna- 
tional trade is not yet the resource that it 
clearly could become. The exports of the 
developing countries rose in 1959 through 
1966 from $27 billion to $42 billion, and in a 
sense this was an encouraging step forward. 
At the same time, however, their share in 
world exports fell from 27 to 23 per cent; and 
income from exports, in the case of indi- 
vidual countries, continues to fluctuate from 
causes that lie largely beyond their control. 
These facts, I know, are particularly well un- 
derstood here in Sweden; it was your Gov- 
ernment, at the first United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development in 1964, 
which with Great Britain instigated a study, 
since completed by the World Bank staff, of 
measures for defending the poor countries 
against the disruptions to development 
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caused by unforeseen short-falls in their 
export earnings. 

In some measure, the developing countries 
today, like the nations of Europe in 1947, 
are caught in a series of interlocking con- 
tradictions and bottlenecks which cannot be 
broken by purely conventional means. The 
need is for exceptional action on a sufficient 
scale. The need is to launch a contrary 
movement in which growth feeds saving, 
saving generates more growth and both to- 
gether help two-thirds of humanity over the 
next two critical decades—critical because, 
although population increase will only begin 
to slacken over the next 20 years, the 
groundwork can nonetheless be laid for suc- 
cessful modernization and greater stability 
later on, say by the turn of the century, now 
not much more than three decades ahead. 

The alternative—of stagnation, frustra- 
tion and disappointed hopes—will leave the 
great majority of our fellow men hungry, 
restless and reduced to a sort of delinquent 
despair. I, for one, do not believe that our 
small planet can survive half-sated and half- 
starved. I believe the case for exceptional re- 
sponses and exceptional measures to be un- 
answerable. 

Despite the encouraging attitude of Swe- 
den and a few other governments, including 
the United States and Canada, the more 
prosperous countries as a group have yet to 
agree on new initiatives which the world 
situation demands. We may be back to a sort 
of 1947, a time of decision in which we may 
either turn toward our problems or away 
from them. Let us be clear, however, that we 
are not confronted by a question of funda- 
mental resources. After nearly two decades 
of uninterrupted growth, the developed na- 
tions enjoy an economic elbowroom and a 
freedom of maneuver never before even 
dreamed of in human history. 

In the countries of the Development As- 
sistance Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
combined gross product grows by some $60 
billion a year, a sum corresponding to ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the entire income 
of Latin America. The United States alone, 
growing by between 5 and 6 per cent a year, 
adds over $40 billion to an annual GNP which 
is now over $730 billion, thereby acquiring 
each year, as an extra, almost as much as 
the entire GNP or India or Africa. This order 
of resource generation gives the developed 
nations the capacity to act on a completely 
unprecedented scale. 

It is true that they confront particular 
difficulties—pressure in domestic budgets or 
vexing problems with their balance of pay- 
ments. But on the budgetary aspect, it is 
surely not impossible to give economic as- 
sistance a somewhat higher priority when 
one recalls that arms spending, in the world 
at large, has passed the $160 billion a year 
mark and when, in any case, an annual rise 
in national income at 3 to 4 per cent is now 
the norm. As far as balance of payments con- 
siderations are concerned, it seems to me 
that the richer countries have to decide 
whether or not they are going to accept the 
earmarking of a definite, adequate percent- 
age of their increasing resources for develop- 
ment assistance as an immutable fact of life. 
The balance of payments effects of the trans- 
fer of such resources is at most very, very 
small in the over-all picture of external pay- 
ments and receipts of the developed coun- 
tries. In no case would they be anything 
except a minor factor in any serious balance 
of payments deficit which may be experi- 
enced—well within the capabilities of mecha- 
nisms for the relief of balance of payments 
difficulties that from time to time afflict the 
wealthier countries. 

But I have the impression that the tardi- 
ness in confronting the scale and nature of 
the world’s economic crisis springs not so 
much from these difficulties as from discour- 
agement and skepticism about the general 
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effectiveness of aid to development. I have 
already told you of my conviction that in fact 
the record of the developing nations is far 
better than the popular image suggests, and 
I have tried to outline the special difficulties 
and deadlocks which impede more speedy and 
obvious success. But it may be that ten 
angels swearing would not, at this minute, 
alter the bias of opinion among the rich 
nations or convince them of facts they have 
become unaccustomed to hearing. 

What can be done? I would like to suggest 
that the governments of the developed coun- 
tries—on whose support and resources any 
more ambitious strategy for the 1970s will 
depend—decide to get away from rumor and 
innuendo and half facts and half truths and 
put themselves in the position to learn the 
real facts. I suggest that they invite the 
dozen or more leading world experts in the 
field of development to meet together, study 
the consequences of 20 years of development 
assistance, assess the results, clarify the 
errors and propose the policies which will 
work better in the future. In 1947, before 
Europe and America could enter whole- 
heartedly into the experiment of the Mar- 
shall Plan, an official body of experts under 
the leadership of Lord Franks, drawn from 
the participating nations, studied the whole 
range of programs and policies required to 
achieve European recovery. Today, it is high 
time to work out a similar perspective of the 
problems of growth in the less developed 
countries, and to draw, for all to see, a genu- 
inely comprehensive, objective and expert 
picture of where we are and where we can 
go from here. 

We are ready at the World Bank, together 
with interested governments, to help to select 
and finance such a group of experts. I am 
ready to put at their disposal all the in- 
formation and statistical material the Bank 
has accumulated and, if requested, to second 
staff to their service. Such a “grand assize”— 
judging the world’s record and prospects of 
growth—should in any case precede any at- 
tempt to round off our faltering “Decade of 
Development” with a genuine reformulation 
of policy. 

But our present crisis of overpopulation 
and undernourishment, of bounding hopes 
and flagging performance, of vast wealth and 
desperate poverty, is much too urgent for this 
re-examination to be delayed. I hope that we 
can start at once to set the machinery of 
consultation in motion and to ensure that by 
the end of 1968, the essential groundwork for 
policy in the seventies has been laid. 

I have faith both in the good sense of gov- 
ernments and the generosity of peoples. I be- 
lieve that if a strategy for growth is presented 
to them by experts of unimpeachable objec- 
tivity and honesty, based upon an entirely 
unbiased examination of the facts, failures 
and achievements of the last 20 years, and 
giving a reasonable guarantee of hope and 
progress, their response will be to accept the 
implications of that strategy and to provide 
the resources, in capital and manpower, nec- 
essary for success. 

For many years after World War I, differ- 
ences between nations of the East and West 
were the most divisive force on the world 
political scene. But these differences have 
been diminishing perceptibly, and the most 
ominous force that divides us today is the 
wide disparity between the living standards 
of the rich countries of the North and the 
poor countries of the South, It is this eco- 
nomic gulf—proving so difficult to bridge— 
which, in my judgment, represents the basic 
threat to our world. Today we have the re- 
sources, the experience and the knowledge to 
narrow the separation between the rich and 
the poor, But we are held back by lack of 
direction and lack of will. We may have stolen 
the Promethean fire but at present we do 
little more than complain that it is burning 
our fingers. 

Humanity really can do better than this. 
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Twenty years ago, a way was shown in the 
rebuilding of Europe. We had a demonstra- 
tion of what an unprecedented response to 
an unprecedented challenge can achieve in 
the recovery of confidence and hope. Today, 
the challenge lies even further beyond the 
reach of normal responses, Let us therefore 
have the audacity to seek new ways of recov- 
ering our sense of mastery and surer ways of 
securing our threatened future. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS BOOST BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with 100,000 non-English-speaking 
youngsters in the public school system of 
New York and 227,000 pupils of Puerto 
Rican background, the New York City 
Board of Education has taken action to 
strengthen programs of bilingual educa- 
tion to improve the opportunity of these 
young people to receive an equal edu- 
cation. 

In this particular instance, the pupils 
at early grade levels will be taught in 
Spanish, which is their mother tongue, 
until they become familiar with English. 
This program is important, because it 
emphasizes the need for support in de- 
veloping good bilingual education pro- 
grams. The Bilingual Education Act, 
which is a new title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967, would provide that 
needed support. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the New York 
Times of November 27, 1967, entitled 
“Young Puerto Ricans To Be Taught in 
Spanish” be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Younc Puerto Ricans To BE TAUGHT IN 
SPANISH: BOARD OF EDUCATION SEEKS TO 
Arp 100,000 CLASSIFIED As NON-ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING 

(By Peter Kihss) 

The Board of Education is acting to use 
Spanish as much as possible in early-child- 
hood teaching of Puerto Rican youngsters. 
Of 227,000 pupils of Puerto Rican backgrouna 
in the public schools, 100,000 are classified 
as non-English-speaking. 

The board’s move has been set forth in its 
first comprehensive statement of policy to 
guide 60,000 teachers and supervisors in help- 
ing Puerto Rican children. The 3,000-word 
document is printed in the current issue of 
the board’s staff bulletin. 

The new document has been endorsed by 
Louis Alvarez, as chairman of the Puerto 
Rican Committee on Educational Policies, 
a group made up of seven Puerto Rican par- 
ent, teacher and civic organizations. 

“Children of Puerto Rican background,” 
the board policy statement said, “may be 
helped by the use of as much Spanish as is 
feasible as early as possible. Teachers are 
being trained now for wider use of new 
methods in using Spanish in early childhood 
education.” 

OTHER MEASURES NOTED 

The board noted it had already moved to 
strengthen kindergarten, first-grade and sec- 
ond-grade programs in disadvantaged areas 
by smaller class size and other measures to 
prevent retardation at the beginning for all 
pupils.” This, it held, “should be particular- 
ly helpful to children accustomed to another 
language.” 

Experiments already under way, the board 
said, include “teaching the kindergarten and 
first-grade children to sing songs both in 
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Spanish and in English” and increasing the 
use of books and audio-visual materials in 
Spanish and English on Puerto Rican history 
and culture. 

“An intensive program is being developed 
to ready and place more Puerto Rican pupils 
into college preparatory courses and reduce 
the high percentage of dropouts and chil- 
dren in the general courses,” the statement 
went on. 

The board said it was “determined that all 
children, regardless of their vocational 
choice, will receive in the high schools a 
basic academic education.” Parents were 
urged to “help their children become bi- 
lingual by using both languages in the 
home.” 

To enable effective evaluation of its ef- 
forts—which it said should generally be con- 
ducted by outside agencies—the board said 
it wanted to learn “how many children of 
different backgrounds graduate with aca- 
demic, general or vocational diplomas” and 
the dropout rate for different groups. 

Borough President Herman Badillo of the 
Bronx expressed concern yesterday that 
“total power” for community school boards, 
as proposed in a report by the McGeorge 
Bundy committee to Mayor Lindsay, would 
cause ethnic friction among Negro, Puerto 
Rican and other groups. 

Mr. Badillo, himself a Puerto Rican, said 
Negro and Puerto Rican clashes had con- 
tributed to “the disaster of the poverty pro- 
gram,” which he said was “not working any- 
where” in the city. In a WABCO “Radio Press 
Conference” interview, Mr. Badillo suggested 
the school proposal might be tried out first 
in a poverty area and in a middle-class area. 

Dr. Eugene S. Callender, executive direc- 
tor of the New York Urban League, said yes- 
terday that a plan by the league and the 
Harlem Congress of Racial Equality for a 
separate Harlem school district would be 
introduced in the Legislature next January. 
In a WCBS-TV “Newsmakers” interview, Dr. 
Callender said such a set-up would be con- 
sistent with the Bundy proposals. 


THE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion’s formal observance of Thanksgiving 
Day is past and the last of the turkey 
hash has been consumed, along with the 
final vestiges of the cranberry sauce. 

This morning, as I returned to my 
Office after a thoroughly pleasant 
Thanksgiving weekend with our children 
and our grandchildren, I found on my 
desk a copy of the Omaha World-Herald 
in which was printed the winning let- 
ters in that newspaper’s Thanksgiving 
letter contest. 

The letters started me to wondering 
why it should be that Thanksgiving is a 
sometime thing. 

The first-place letter in the World- 
Herald contest was written by the wife 
of the minister of a small church in 
Cozad, Nebr., the Reverend Richard J. 
Mitschelen. It tells in simple yet 
eloquent language the gratitude this 
splendid couple has for the opportunity 
to serve as the foster parents for six 
youngsters of racially mixed parentage. 

The second-place letter is equally in- 
spiring. It was written by an Omaha 
teenager, Walter Johnson, who expresses 
his appreciation for his parents. 

Mr. President, in a time when hate 
and violence have reached new heights 
in America, one can draw comfort and 
assurance from the realization that the 
old-fashioned virtues of love and com- 
passion still run strong. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the two letters to 
which I have referred, along with a news 
story concerning the Mitschelen family. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald] 


On THANKSGIVING DAY: A PRIVILEGE To SHARE 
OUR BLESSINGS 


(By Mrs. Richard Mitschelen) 


On this Thanksgiving Day we feel we have 
much to be thankful for. We have been 
led by our Heavenly Father to share our 
home with mixed race children, and children 
that need love and care. 

In the 20 years we have been married we 
have opened our hearts and home to 16 
children and have adopted eight, with the 
ninth now being adopted. We count this a 
wonderful privilege to be able to share our 
blessings. 

Our little daughter took her place in our 
home at the age of three months and nine 
days. With her she brought so much joy for 
we feel she is a precious jewel, sent to share 
our blessings. For this we all are most thank- 
ful. 

We also are thankful for the wonderful 
way our congregation, friends, neighbors and 
community have accepted her. Their accept- 
ance makes it easier to do what we knew 
the Lord wanted us to do. 

You see, she is part Negro and it is real 
hard to say whether we are most thankful 
for her or for the understanding of all those 
around us who have shared their church and 
community with her. For this we are so very 
thankful on this Thankgiving Day. 


RARE INSIGHT IN CHURCH Is Son’s FINEST 
Hour 


(By Walter Johnson) 


It was crowded in church Sunday and by 
chance I had to sit behind my parents. 

This may well have been one of my finest 
hours. I realized how quality is evidenced in 
faith and startled myself with pride while 
deep in thought. 

I looked at my father in prayer and saw 
how strong and handsome a 40-year-old man 
can be. An ex-marine who told me once he 
wept and prayed when he saw Hiroshima, a 
big man who just last week carried home a 
sick, broken-leg pup and paid the vet’s bill 
for a real under-dog. 

The same man grounded his three teen- 
agers last night for being late. He is anchored 
to principle at home, the office and church. 
This gives me strength. 

Ilooked at my mother in prayer and under- 
stood what caught Dad’s eye. I noticed the 
small wrinkles where she smiles funny. My 
mother is 39 (honest) and, being of the girl- 
world with my sisters, hard to understand. 

She sat on the basement steps and cried 
unashamed with them when their pet ham- 
ster died of old age. She gets goosepimples 
upon hearing a beautiful song. She laughs 
harder and talks more than any one and seem 
to nourish me with a feeling for all of life. 

Chance happens to all and for an hour I 
turned it to account and realized a blessing 
given to few—parents such as mine. 


EVER-GROWING FAMILY Is BLESSING 
(By Gary Newman) 

Cozan, NesrR—On December 25, 1948, a 
young couple took a dirty, emaciated 18- 
month-old boy from the arms of a Red 
Cross worker and started back to their near- 
by mountain cabin in Kentucky. 

Almost simultaneously, they said to each 
other: “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
could keep him?” 

This young midlands couple, doing home 
missionary work for the Church of God in 
the backwoods of Kentucky, did get to keep 
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the boy, who was of Syrian extraction. This 
was the beginning of a family that hasn't 
stopped growing. 

When the Rey. and Mrs, Richard J. 
Mitschelen sit down at dinner today, they 
and their six children still at home will bow 
their heads in a prayer of thanksgiving. 

TEN OTHERS 

Around the table will be three Korean 
children, two who are part Puerto Rican, 
and a 4-month-old girl who is part Negro. 

Many of the family’s thoughts will be of 
10 other children who have shared the 
Mitschelen home since 1948. 

Their thoughts may also go out to a 3- 
year-old, part-Negro girl they hope will be 
within the family circle by Christmas. 

It’s a big and unusual family by any 
standards. Mrs. Mitschelen is unable to bear 
children because of a polio attack suffered 
as a child, 

“PRIVILEGE” 

Eight of the children have been adopted 
and a ninth soon will be. The Mitschelens 
cared for the other children—for periods up 
to several years—because of difficulties in 
the homes of the children. 

“We count this a wonderful privilege to be 
able to share our blessings,” Mrs. Mitschelen 
wrote in her entry in The World-Herald’s 

ving letter contest, 

“We've just come to feel this is part of our 
mission on Earth and I guess there is always 
room for one more,” she said. Her husband, 
who lost an arm in a train accident 17 years 

, agreed. 
ane Mitschelens, both ordained ministers, 
have served Cozad’s Church of God for two 
years, coming here from Iowa Falls, Ia. 


CROWDED 


The family lives in the three-bedroom par- 
sonage just west of the church along broad, 
quiet Fourteenth Street. 

“It would be nice to have more bedrooms,” 
said the Rev. Mr. Mitschelen. But he recently 
urged his congregation to use available funds 
to provide church classroom space. 

“Most people we have come in contact with 
have been so helpful and so understanding,” 
said Mrs. Mitschelen, “especially our congre- 
gations.” 

The Church of God, one of Cozad’s 16 
churches, has a congregation of about 70, the 
Rev. Mr, Mitschelen said. 


MOTTO 


“I don’t suppose we have any more trouble 
from day to day around the house than the 
average family,” Mrs. Mitschelen said. 

“The board of education has to be applied 
to the seat of learning every once in a while,” 
she said. 

In the kitchen hangs a motto: “My house 
is clean enough to be healthy and dirty 
enough to be happy.” 

Throughout the home are portraits and 
snapshots of the children. 

Things have been rough at times for the 
family. Food and fuel have been scarce, 
clothes sometimes have been few. But the 
Mitschelens make no excuses. 

“We haven’t given the children 
we've given them love and care,” they said. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S POSITION ON PRO- 
TECTIONIST LEGISLATION 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, since the first Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
United States has consistently pursued a 
liberal trade policy. Thanks to this pol- 
icy, our trade—and world trade—has 
prospered mightily. Our exports today 
are running at an annual rate of $31 
billion. Ten years ago they were $19 bil- 
lion. And, of course, our imports have 
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grown too. Currently they are at an an- 
nual rate of $26 billion, compared with 
$13 billion in 1957. 

Only a few months ago the most suc- 
cessful trade negotiation in history—the 
Kennedy round—was completed. These 
negotiations were a milestone in the dif- 
ficult struggle toward greater interna- 
tional cooperation and the continuing 
efforts toward greater mutual prosperity 
and economic development. Now we must 
act to be sure that we safeguard what 
Was gained in the Kennedy round. This 
will not be simple. There are those who 
want to protect not what we gained at 
Geneva, but far narrower interests which 
seem to have some shortrun benefit for 
one industry or product. 

Broader, longer range interests must 
guide us now. We protect our Nation by 
continuing to increase productivity, by 
stimulating competition, and by insuring 
that productivity gains are shared with 
workers. And the achievement of all of 
these ends is complemented and en- 
hanced by the constructive trade policy 
which we have had for the past 30 years. 

Fortunately, many people in this 
country feel strongly that our liberal 
trade policy must be continued—that 
there must be no return to protectionism 
with all the tragic consequences that 
would have for our country and for the 
rest of the world. 

The Nation’s press, I am happy to say, 
is fully alive to this issue. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD a 
number of editorials which clearly reflect 
the growing concern that the Congress 
might nullify a successful trade policy 
through misguided and self-defeating 
restrictive trade measures. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
Oct. 16, 1967] 
THE GHOST OF PROTECTIONISM 

Other nations must be wondering if Wash- 
ington’s right hand knows what its left hand 
is doing. With the Kennedy Round of tariff 
negotiations ended just five months ago, 
resulting in agreements skillfully negotiated 
by the Administration’s trade specialists and 
approved by President Johnson, Congress has 
suddenly embarked on a course that would 
take our nation back to a position of 
protectionism. 

After four years of talks, the 50 nations 
that are party to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) settled on tariff 
cuts averaging about 83 per cent and involv- 
ing four-fifth of the world trade. World-wide, 
the agreements were hailed as a step toward 
increased trade, lower prices, stepped-up 
economic activity, and greater co-operation 
and peace among nations, with the United 
States, as a major exporter, in line for 
considerable benefits. 

Congress was not required to pass on the 
Kennedy Round pacts, save for one area 
involving chemical imports, but this has not 
stopped the lawmakers from entering the 
picture. The protectionists among them are 
not seeking to reverse the decline of tariff 
barriers. Instead they are trying to replace 
them with import quotas. A quota can dis- 
courage trade as effectively as a high tariff. 
More than half the Senate membership re- 
portedly is behind one import quota bill or 
another, involving such products as steel, 
meat and dairy items, textiles, and petroleum. 
The Senate Finance Committee will hold 
public hearings this week on the measures, 
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and Sen. Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) predicts an 
effort will be made to attach an omnibus 
quota bill to the Administration’s Social 
Security bill as a rider, or extraneous amend- 
ment, a dubious though not unprecedented 
tactic. 

These moves by the lawmakers are prob- 
ably well-intentioned, aimed at protecting 
certain U.S. industries against stiff competi- 
tion from imports, But the fact is that other 
U.S. industries would be harmed, because 
other nations, limited by quotas on their 
exports to the U.S., would retaliate with 
measures directed at U.S. exports. In all like- 
lihood, the U.S. would be harmed more than 
other countries, because it exports more than 
it imports. Further, consumers here would 
be denied the wider choices and lower prices 
that derive from imports. Inflation could 
Tesult, and the U.S. balance of payments 
could be adversely affected. 

The greatest damage, however, might be 
to the unity of the free world. The U.S. was 
a leader in the Kennedy Round, and the 
tariff cuts it agreed to were a demonstration 
to the GATT nations that America stood for 
liberalized trade policies and greater co- 
operation among nations. Quota legislation 
could undo all this. Congress should halt its 
backward flight toward protectionism, lest 
the U.S. commitment to free trade stand as 
an empty one in the world’s eyes. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Oct. 17, 1967] 


LOBBIES ENDANGER FREE TRADE 


All the gains of the Kennedy Round of 
tariff reductions could be lost unless free 
trade forces rush to the barricades on Capital 
Hill, Consumers, exporters and progressives, 
beware! 

The high-tariff protectionist lobbyists are 
wearing war paint, brandishing tomahawks, 
circling the Senate Finance Committee. 

Once they close in, it could be a rout. 
They could start turning back the clock to 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff system of the miser- 
able, depression-haunted 308. 

The dairy lobby already won a limit on 
foreign milk products in June, a ceiling of 
1.11 billion pounds a year. 

Now the chemical, the petroleum, the tex- 
tile, the meat, the steel and the stone, clay 
and glass producers all want high tariff walls 
to protect them against foreign competition. 

U.S. Sen. Everett M. Dirksen, R-III., said 
last week that he would try to attach these 
special restrictions on foreign trade—as a 
rider—to the Social Security bill. 

Dirksen has used this trick before. He ties 
a log-rolling rider onto an urgently wanted 
major piece of legislation, like a nasty-tasting 
drop of bitters embedded in a meatball, hop- 
ing the hungry customer will swallow it. 

All this old-style protectionism is bad for 
the country, even though it seems to be good 
for the individual industries. 

True, Americans are buying more foreign 
goods. In some lines, other countries are 
gobbling up big chunks of the American 
market. This is indeed hard on some Ameri- 
can producers. 

But if they get tariffs to protect them 
against overseas competitors, those other 
countries too will raise tariff walls in retalia- 
tion. And this would hurt other American 
producers. America is also selling far more 
these days to foreign consumers. 

On balance, America exports more than it 
imports, so more Americans will get hurt by 
high tariff walls all over the world. 

Besides, foreign countries cannot buy 
American goods if they cannot sell their 
products over here. That is their only way 
to earn the funds with which to shop for 
US. products. 

The housewife, the shopper over here, too, 
gets hurt. With a tariff wall to protect him 
from lower-priced competition, an American 
producer is freer to raise his prices. 
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So protectionism threatens to add infla- 
tionary pressure besides threatening to re- 
duce U.S. exports—which means shrinking 
production, fewer jobs and a backward turn 
toward one of the saddest eras in American 
history. 

This Congress is a mixed up, wayward 
crowd. The conservative victories of last No- 
vember's elections produced enough votes to 
stand off the White House regulars and the 
liberals. 

President Johnson’s leaders had better 
whip together a free trade task force in a 
hurry. Otherwise, all its bellows of triumph 
over the Kennedy Round of tariff cuts will 
turn into cries of mourning. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 
31, 1967] 


Pro-TraDE Forces FINALLY WAKE Ur 


Those who propose new barriers against 
the import of foreign goods won’t admit it, 
but they are really lobbying for higher living 
costs and fewer jobs for American workers. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that a backlash 
at last seems to be developing against the 
protectionist drive which has threatened to 
stampede Congress into voting new restric- 
tions on imports. 

The protectionists—whose ranks include 
domestic producers of items ranging from 
steel to dolls, and from textiles to pottery— 
like to talk about the loss of business (and 
jobs) which results from the import of lower- 
priced goods from abroad. 

They ignore the facts that a much larger 
volume of business, and a much larger num- 
ber of jobs, depends upon the maintenance 
of America’s huge export markets—which 
amount to about $31 billion a year. 

They also forget to mention that it is the 
American consumer who pays, in the form 
of higher prices, for the privileged position 
in the market place which is sought by the 
protectionist industries. 

Common sense should tell anybody that 
the United States cannot reduce the access 
of foreign goods to the U.S. market without 
inviting retaliation against our own exports. 

Mexican President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, 
during his visit to Washington last week, ex- 
pressed concern over the “adverse impact” 
that trade restrictions would have on his 
country. 

“Every one of this country's major trad- 
ing partners has delivered a note of protest 
to our government concerning import quota 
proposals pending in Congress,” Ambassador 
William M. Roth, the chief U.S. trade nego- 
tiator, told a Los Angeles audience. 

Roth estimated that $6 to $12 billion worth 
of U.S. exports—including a half-billion dol- 
lars worth of California agricultural output, 
among other things—is at stake. (The Cali- 
fornia Council for International Trade esti- 
mates that $5 billion a year of this state’s 

nal income is related to foreign trade.) 

In light of the facts, it is incredible that a 
large majority of both House and Senate 
members have introduced protectionist bills 
of one sort or another. 

Many are beginning to have second 
thoughts, though, as pro-foreign trade forces 
begin to exert counter-pressure. 

Sen. Charles Percy (R-Ill.) and Rep. 
Thomas Curtis (R-Mo.) made excellent 
speeches last week reminding their colleagues 
where the nation’s true interest lies. 

Companies with big sales abroad are re- 
ported organizing a lobbying effort to coun- 
ter the protectionists. In a country where 
the squeaking wheel gets the grease, it’s 
about time. 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 

Oct. 14, 1967] 
TURNING Back THE CLOCK 

One of the most concerted efforts for trade 
protectionism in many years is taking shape 
in Congress this week, and the import quotas 
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proposed are being packaged in such a way 
as to forestall reasonable debate on the is- 
sues involved and the consequences. 

Led by Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois and Vance Hartke, D.-Ind., 
the protectionist forces plan to attach an 
omnibus quota rider to the administration’s 
Social Security bill. The Senate Finance 
Committee has agreed to suspend considera- 
tion of the Social Security bill for hearings 
next week on the various quotas, paving the 
way for the rider maneuver. 

Dirksen and Hartke are particularly inter- 
ested in mandatory steel import quotas, but 
predict an omnibus measure that will include 
not only steel but oil, textiles, meat, lead and 
zinc dairy products, watches and mink. 
Lumping them all together certainly would 
strengthen the protectionists’ chances. 

But the dangerous consequences of these 
maneuvers are readily apparent, Such whole- 
sale quotas on imports would bring massive 
retaliation from other countries against our 
exports. Administration foreign trade spokes- 
man William M. Roth predicted that the im- 
mediate victims would be our export of cot- 
ton, rice, soybeans, production machinery, 
farm machinery and automobiles. Roth also 
predicted that the proposed quotas, esti- 
mated at $3.6 billion of our annual imports 
at least, would undermine the Kennedy 
Round of tariff cuts and play havoc with our 
whole foreign trade policy. 

We have come a long way from the high 
tariffs that played havoc with world trade 
and created world tensions in the 20s and 
30s. Our policy has been toward freer trade 
in the world with carefully and reasonably 
negotiated tariffs and quotas where protec- 
tion is warranted. 

But the wholesale quotas now proposed, 
and the maneuvers contemplated for forcing 
them through, threaten to turn back the 
clock and set off another acrimonious tariff 
e this country and the rest of the 
world. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Oct. 29, 1967] 


Tue Trane War 


The United States is likely to touch off 
the biggest trade war in 30 years, if the cur- 
rent drive of protectionists to slap import 
quotas on almost one-fourth of our total im- 
ports is successful. 

Ambassador William M. Roth of San Fran- 
cisco, head of the U.S. team that pains- 
takingly negotiated the Kennedy Round of 
trade agreements at Geneva this summer, is 
leading the Administration effort to block 
restrictive trade legislation in the Senate. 

The strength of the new threat is clearly 
apparent in the 340 to 29 vote by which the 
House of Representatives approved the so- 
called Dent Bill late last month. This bill 
would reverse the liberal trade policies of the 
past five years, that have helped the Amer- 
ican economy reach unprecedented heights. 
It would place quotas or higher tariffs on a 
wide range of commodities. 

Senator Charles Percy (Rep-Il.) an out- 
standing businessman, agrees that the fight 
to save free trade policies must succeed 
against an alarmingly strong protectionist 
movement in Congress. “It is the consumer 
who pays for the protectionist successes of 
the producers,” Senator Percy points out. 
“Imports in recent years have served to keep 
relentless pressure on U.S. costs and prices.” 

This is an especially crucial issue for Cali- 
fornia. Quotas already requested affect over 
$6.4 billion of U.S. imports. As Ambassador 
Roth pointed out last week in a talk to the 
California Council for International Trade, a 
prime target for retaliation by America’s 
trading partners would be U.S. agriculture, by 
far our largest export industry. California 
alone exported last year more than $500 mil- 
lion of agricultural products. 

Moreover, some of our major Pacific trading 
partners would be hit especially hard. Some 
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43 per cent of imports from Japan would be 
affected and 60 per cent of imports from 
Australia. 

An estimated $5 billion of California’s per- 
sonal income is related to foreign trade. 
Legislative dismemberment of this thriving 
world trade, besides constituting a flagrant 
breach of good international manners, would 
be downright absurd. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) 
Nov. 1, 1967] 


INVITING A TRADE Wan 


The United States imports no coal but 
exports more than $450 million worth a year 
and the volume is increasing steadily. 

These figures, included in a survey by Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis, St. Louis Republican, are 
symbolic of those that should remind the 
growing protectionist element in Congress of 
the bobby traps in the road they currently 
pursue. 

There are, at the moment, a few dozen bills 
before the Congress seeking to limit foreign 
competition with U.S. goods by new or 
tightened import quotas. 

Among the commodities claimed to need 
protection are steel, textiles, meat, dairy 
products, petroleum, fish, shoes, even mink 
furs and TV sets. Though many of the 
sponsors still assert their dedication to Free 
World trade they ask exception for some 
product or other, produced in their home 
districts, on the grounds it is having trouble 
meeting foreign price competition, They 
oppose all tariff walls except the ones they 
want to build around their own constituents. 

This pressure for new tariffs sabotages the 
spirit of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962— 
hailed as the supreme achievement of the 
Kennedy Administration—and of the Ken- 
nedy round of trade negotiations just con- 
cluded under it. Under this law our govern- 
ment is empowered to reduce import duties 
by as much as 50 per cent provided other 
governments make similar concessions. 

The world will correctly view any retreat 
into protectionism by the U.S. Congress as 
repudiation of the free trade cause. 

What these misguided members of Con- 
gress are asking for is, in effect, renewal of a 
worldwide trade war. 

The bulk of our exported coal originates 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Economies of these areas 
would suffer from retaliatory measures which 
are bound to follow any new barriers to trade 
erected by the United States. At best this 
amounts to robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Coal is just one commodity we export to 
the world. Actually our exports exceed our 
imports by approximately $5 billion a year. 
Our nagging deficit in balance of world pay- 
ments is due mainly to foreign aid and mili- 
tary expenditures. 

The price squeeze on U.S. industry is one 
of the evil effects of inflation, The remedy 
is better cost control plus renewed effort to 
balance the federal budget, thus protecting 
the buying power of the dollar. And not the 
provocation of a new trade war with its 
inevitable assault on the living standards of 
the whole western world. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Oct. 29, 1967] 


RETURN TO PROTECTIONISM SURE War To RUIN 
Economy 


Every American who draws a paycheck, 
shops in a store and worries about peace on 
earth has a large stake in the fierce world 
trade fight that has broken out in congress. 

Massive reversal of American trade policy, 
carefully built over three decades and cli- 
maxed in the mutual concessions of the Ken- 
nedy round last May, may seem unthinkable. 
But with 90 out of 100 senators sponsoring 
one or more of a score of import quota bills, 
the danger is clear and present. If all the 
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quota bills were passed, United States im- 
ports would be reduced by roughly two- 
fifths. 

Obviously other countries would not doc- 
Uely abide such injuries. They would strike 
back with similar restrictions and because 
we sell more abroad than we buy—about $5 
billion more this year—we have more to lose. 
‘The loss would be felt in shrunken plant pro- 
duction and unemployment; in rising prices 
unrestrained by sharp foreign competition; 
in harsh reprisals against American invest- 
ment abroad; in a critical cut-off of agri- 
cultural exports; in a deepening of our bal- 
ance of payments problem. 

It should also be noted that the delicately 
balanced results of the arduous Kennedy 
round are not yet fully ratified by major 
trading nations. A congressional act of bad 
faith at this pivotal moment would do more 
than alter the agreement. It could easily 
cause the whole deal to collapse. 

Milwaukeeans need look no farther than 
their own port to witness the importance of 
world commerce to American well-being. In 
1966, the port moved more than three times 
as much export tonnage as it did import ton- 
nage, with outbound shipments embracing 
nearly every kind of commodity made or 
grown in the midwest. If congress slapped 
quotas on, say, steel imports, a nation like 
Japan could switch many of its American 
purchases to Canada. 

There is no denying that some domestic in- 
dustries are hurt by imports. While this is 
often due to inefficiency, the President has 
indicated he will soon propose adjustment 
aids for plants or workers truly harmed. 
There also is need for a vigorous bargaining 
table assault on nontariff devices in other 
countries. 

These are positive approaches that can 
consolidate the gains of our trade policy. The 
protectionist impulse is to tear it—and the 
world economy—to shreds. 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, 
Oct. 20, 1967] 


WILL CONGRESS TREAD ON FREE TRADE? 


The Congress seems dangerously close to 
enacting new limitations on imports to the 
United States. To the voters back home the 
senators and representatives sponsoring the 
bills are posing as defenders of American pro- 
ducers and American workers. 

In fact, if these bills covering more than 
$3 billion of U.S. annual imports were to be- 
come law, they would give the United States 
one tremendous headache. For they would 
undermine confidence in the word of the 
United States among our allies and friends 
around the world, and in the end it would 
be the American consumer and producer 
who would pay the bill, not foreign ex- 
porters. 

The immediate danger is to foreign con- 
fidence in the trustworthiness of the United 
States. It was only five months ago that our 
government and the other 52 major trading 
nations of the free world signed an agree- 
ment in Geneva to reduce tariffs on most 
industrial products by about one third. This 
was the so-called Kennedy Round. The 
United States proposed it; Congress ap- 
proved it, and it led to mutual concessions 
that should benefit every participant by in- 
creasing everybody’s exports. 

The seriousness with which the other na- 
tions who signed the agreement take the 
proposed import quotas is eloquently clear 
in the diplomatic notes presented in Wash- 
ington in recent days by the six nations of 
the European Common Market, all the na- 
tions of Latin America, Japan, Austria and 
Britain. This covers most of the Geneva 
participants. The others will be heard from 
soon. 

If import quota legislation were enacted 
and enforced, it would inevitably lead to 
retribution by these nations. For every dol- 
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lar that the United States cuts its imports 
they could cut our exports to them by the 
same amount. The roughly $4 billion annual 
surplus in our trade, a vital surplus in the 
struggle to end the deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, could quickly disappear. 
Moreover, under the rules the United States 
has solemnly agreed to follow in interna- 
tional trade our government could do very 
little to protect our exporters from this 
retribution. 

Finally, restrictions on such imports as 
meat, dairy products and textiles would 
mean higher prices here that the American 
consumer would pay very directly. 

It does not seem to us that the game 
being played in Congress is worth the 
briefly flaming candle of votes it is intended 
to light. 

From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Oct. 23, 1967] 
FOREIGN TRADE FLOW VITAL To U.S. Economy 


Every few years a spasm of protectionism 
seizes Co; . The last such fit in 1962 
was Overcome by the late President Kennedy’s 
Trade Expansion Act of that year. But now 
it is another year. 

The congressional hopper is full of bills 
which would fully outdo what the act of 
1962 did in part. 

Legislation which President Johnson’s spe- 
cial trade negotiator, William M. Roth, calls 
“horrifying” would bounce import duties 
up and cause retaliation against our exports 
of tobacco, cotton, rice, citrus products, 
grains, industrial and farm machinery and 
the thriving new business machine industry. 

The loss is estimated at $3.5 billion, which 
is slightly more than the present favorable 
— (in dollars) between exports and im- 
ports. 

Mr. Roth is no political scarehead. He has 
represented the United States in Geneva at 
the Kennedy Round talks on tariff cutting. 
“Never in recent memory,” he vows, has 
there been such a concerted protectionist 
drive as we are now seeing in Congress.” 

In the sense that it is the trend of a na- 
tional mood, protectionism mirrors the 
growth of political isolationism which recurs 
periodically and which represents dissatis- 
faction with the Vietnam war. 

It reflects also the slow but subtle turn of 
Great Britain, our traditional ally, away 
from North America and toward Europe. It 
is occasioned as well by the anti-American 
antics of Gen. de Gaulle. 

If an understanding of the peril can be 
made simple, it lies in this simple rule: To 
sell, you must buy. For some reason, the 
lesson never reaches protectionists. 

Without a fairly free flow of foreign trade 
this country would be in instant economic 
difficulty. Foreign trade not only accounts for 
millions of jobs on farms, in factories and at 
seaports, providing markets for 15 per cent 
of total farm production alone, but it also 
brings in vital commodities without which 
the American industrial complex would 
grind to a halt. 

For instance, 39 minerals are vital to U.S. 
industrial production. All or part of about 
30 of them come from abroad. The communi- 
cations industry, for specific illustration, 
needs 48 imported materials from at least 
18 free world countries to make a telephone. 

U.S. exports total twice the factory sales of 
the entire auto industry. Civilian aircraft 
manufacturers sell four out of every 10 
planes abroad. Even the textile industry, 
which tends to be protectionist, relates its 
economy to the 20 per cent of America textile 
machinery sold overseas. 

So it is that foreign trade is a two-way 
street which has usually carried the margin 
of profit—6 to 8 per cent—of our economic 
complex. 

Political meddling with it is just as the 
man said: Horrifying. It ought not to be 
countenanced in a mature nation. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 21, 1967] 


NEW PROTECTIONIST SENTIMENT 


It is not easy to gauge the power of the 
current tide of protectionism in America— 
the agitation of those who would newly raise 
quotas and other barriers t foreign 
trade. But the sentiment is sufficiently visible 
to cause the Washington administration to 
begin mobilizing its top cabinet personnel 
to testify to the lasting virtues of trade 
liberalization. 

Four months ago the United States was 
hailing the successful completion of the 
“Kennedy round” of trade-freeing. But the 
battle against unwise degrees of protection- 
ism has to be fought over and over. This year, 
the protectionist lobbies seem to be combin- 
ing tactics. 

Yet the United States, as a foremost ex- 
porter, is not living in the years of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. The fact of America’s 
trade surplus is known today. Last year the 
United States exported $3.8 billion more than 
it imported; this year the figure may be $4.5 
billion. If American import quotas are estab- 
lished other countries are in a position, and 
of a determination, to retaliate. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 provided 
procedure for Tariff Commission examina- 
tion of complaints by industries claiming 
injury from foreign competition. But the 
evidence must be of actual, not potential, 
damage. Today the industries arguing for 
greater protection, such as steel, oil, textiles, 
meat, are not in depressed circumstances. 
But among proposals being advocated are 
the establishment of quotas against imports 
which reach more than a given percentage 
of American consumption. 

The administration’s job right now is to 
mobilize support for holding the remarkable 
gains already made on the trade liberation 
front. Retail businessmen are warned that 
import restrictions would limit consumer 
choices. Consumers are advised that quotas 
and tariffs raise prices. Farmers are asked 
whether they favor protecting high-cost in- 
dustries if this risks jeopardizing farm 
exports. 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Oct. 8, 
1967] 


Tue INTENSIFIED DRIVE FOR TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS 


Efforts to prevent the Kennedy Round of 
trade negotiations from having their intend- 
ed effect are being intensified in Congress. 
The purpose of the Geneva talks was to in- 
crease world trade for the benefit of all na- 
tions. Important tariff reductions were agreed 
upon, but they can be circumvented by 
quotas and such devices as health regula- 
tions. The campaign now gathering strength 
in Congress seeks to promote protectionism 
by adopting quotas for imports. 

Protectionist sentiment in Congress is 
building up to a new crisis, said William M. 
Roth, the Administration’s foreign trade 
negotiator, in a recent Detroit address. He 
said the drive for legislation to make it 
harder for imports to enter the United States 
threatens to turn the clock back to the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. This was 
the most restrictive law ever adopted by 
Congress. 

Mr. Roth said industries that seek new 
trade barriers may not be the ones to suffer 
when other countries retaliate against Amer- 
ican exports. Bills are now pending in Con- 
gress to restrict imports of textiles, watches, 
petroleum, meat, dairy products, lead and 
zinc. One bill already adopted by the House 
would permit the President to restrict im- 
ports on any foreign product produced 
abroad under labor standards below those of 
the United States. Few foreign products 
would be allowed in under such conditions. 
Another bill in the Senate would establish 
mandatory quotas if imports contribute to 
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the economic problems of domestic produc- 
ers. 
In general, lower trade barriers promote 
the interests of all countries by enabling 
them to exchange goods they produce most 
efficiently. They help keep prices down at 
home by forcing domestic firms to meet com- 
petition. Trade also sends money abroad for 
the purchase of American products. The 
United States has an opportunity to sell more 
as the world becomes prosperous and indus- 
trialized. 

Restrictions that benefit a small number 
of industries that cannot compete hurt the 
country as a whole. Higher prices and infla- 
tionary pressures are only a part of the price 
of protectionism carried as far as some would 
like to see it go. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Oct. 12, 1967] 


Brts To CURB Imports THREATEN 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Waves of shortsighted selfishness are 
breaking against Capitol Hill, threatening to 
drown three decades of sustained United 
States effort to lower senseless barriers to 
world trade and prosperity. 

The largest wave makers are the steel, 
chemical and textile industries and some 
elements of agriculture, but lead, zinc, elec- 
tronics, glass and oil lobbyists are at work, 
too, 
The target is the so-called Kennedy round 
of tariff cutting negotiations, a four year 
long struggle that culminated in May with 
the United States and other trading nations 
agreeing to reduce tariffs by an average of 
35%—the biggest trade liberalization in his- 
tory. Congress in recent weeks has been 
swamped with bills to frustrate tariff cuts 
by placing import quotas on a wide range 
of goods. 


Sen. Dirksen (R-Ill.) and Sen. Hartke (D- 
Ind.), both strong backers of the domestic 
steel industry, are supporting a particularly 
insidious measure that will attach quotas 
for steel and other products to the Johnson 
administration’s urgent social security bill 
pending in the senate. The perverse hope is 
that Johnson, not daring to veto the whole 
package, will swallow the quotas. This is 
reckless legislating. It would force the White 
House, and the nation, to accept all or noth- 
ing on two vital but unrelated matters. 

The Dirksen-Hartke ploy is made all the 
worse by the fact that quotas are far more 
pernicious than tariffs, because goods can at 
least be imported over tariff walls and the 
cost of protectionism slapped on the public 
can be eased by tariff revenue. Under quotas 
the protectionist is king and the public be 
damned. 

To be sure, in the short run, it may be 
tempting to coddle a domestic industry. But 
world trade is implacably a two way street. 
History is littered with cases in which the 
protectionism of one nation is swiftly 
matched by the protectionism of others in 
a sorrowful enactment of mutual strangula- 
tion. 

Trade liberalization over the last 20 years 
has produced a threefold increase in world 
commerce and greatly improved global 
understanding. Certainly the United States 
has prospered accordingly. In 1966 we bought 
$26 billion in goods overseas and sold $30 
billion. It would be one of the great tragedies 
of our era if this edifice of mutual benefit 
were brought to ruin. 


U.N. DELIBERATIONS ON ARAB- 
ISRAEL CONFLICT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there are 
grounds for genuine satisfaction in the 
progress of the U.N. deliberations on the 
Arab-Israel conflict. With rare unanim- 
ity, the Security Council has adopted a 
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resolution calling for the dispatch of an 
envoy to the Near East. 

The administration should be com- 
mended for the way in which it has re- 
sisted Arab-Soviet pressures calling on 
Israel to withdraw its forces from occu- 
pied territory in advance of a peace set- 
tlement. 

But optimism on these matters is quali- 
fied by the extraordinary reaction in 
Cairo following the adoption of the U.N. 
resolution. Once again, President Nasser 
has exhibited an uncompromising bellig- 
erence. His speech last Thursday was a 
repudiation of peace with Israel. When 
he speaks of political solutions, he is 
speaking of Israel’s surrender. Much 
more ominous is his disclosure that Egypt 
has restored its military strength and is 
determined upon military action against 
Israel if it fails to force Israel’s retreat by 
diplomatic pressures. 

This speech by President Nasser has 
been sharply criticized in the press. I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials, 
one of which appeared in the New York 
Times on November 25, 1967, and the 
other in the Washington Post on the 
same date, be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that there is a need for a swift and 
effective answer to Nasser’s speech. We 
must now make it clear to the Egyptian 
dictator that we are not prepared to let 
him mobilize his forces in preparation 
for a new assault against Israel. There 
is one answer—and that is to make cer- 
tain that Israel has the deterrent ca- 
pacity to resist attack. 

I weuld like to raise the issue here, Mr. 
President: Is the administration pre- 
pared to provide Israel with the weapons 
it must have to give it deterrent military 
capacity to prevent another war? 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a resolution adopt- 
ed in November by the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, meet- 
ing in Cleveland. The resolution reflects 
growing alarm over developments in the 
Middle East and the view of many Amer- 
icans that it is crucial that Israel be en- 
abled to maintain her capacity to up- 
hold the peace and to deter further ag- 
gression. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

PEACE IN THE MIDDLE East 
(Resolution on peace in the Middle East, 
adopted in Cleveland, by the Council of 

Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds) 

Twenty years ago this month, the delegates 
of the United States and Canada to the 
United Nations strongly supported the his- 
toric United Nations General Assembly reso- 
lution which led to the establishment and 
recognition of the State of Israel. This year, 
at tragic costs in lives, Israel has again re- 
pelled Arab armies poised for its annihilation. 


We commend our governments’ position 
that the Middle East cannot return to the 
intolerable conditions which provoked con- 
flicts in the past, and that makeshift meas- 
ures, which President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
characterized as “prescriptions for renewed 
hostilities”, must be replaced by a permanent 
peace. 
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Only the parties to the conflict can, 
through direct negotiations, determine the 
nature of a peace settlement and commit 
themselves to its fulfillment. Thus we urge 
our governments to continue to work for 
policies which would bring Arabs and Is- 
raelis face-to-face at the peace table. 

Until peace is achieved, and to meet the 
new threat brought about by the re-arming 
of the Arab states, it is crucial that Israel be 
enabled to maintain its capacity to uphold 
the peace and to deter further aggression. 
We, therefore, urge the United States govern- 
ment to continue and to take such steps as 
will help make possible this essential deter- 
rent. 

It is only through peace that the welfare of 
all the peoples in the region can be advanced. 
Peace in the Middle East will be a significant 
step forward toward the realization of peace 
throughout the world. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Nov 25, 1967] 
NASSER VERSUS THE U.N. 


Evoking a spirit of bravado that Egypt’s 
situation does not justify, President Nasser 
has now retreated to a position of beligerent 
intransigence that seriously compromises the 
recently brightened prospects for peace in 
the Middle East. 

Nasser’s speech to the opening session of 
the Egyptian Parliament was a rude affront 
to the fifteen members of the Security Coun- 
cil who had just voted unanimously a reso- 
lution pointing toward a just settlement of 
the long-standing Arab-Israeli dispute. His 
vow not to recognize Israel nor to allow her 
ships to use the Suez Canal defies the spirit 
and the letter of that resolution. 

This was the Egyptian President's first 
public appearance in four months. It would 
serve the cause of peace if it were his last 
for at least four more. In fact, it would help 
if all the area's national leaders who are 
prone to intemperate language refrained 
from public pronouncements for a while to 
give the United Nation’s special envoy, Gun- 
nar Jarring, a fighting chance for success on 
his mission of reconciliation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 25, 
1967] 


SIEGE In CAIRO 


President Nasser, giving his first public 
speech in four months, set back the cause 
of peace so recently advanced by the Security 
Council's resolution on the Middle East. He 
retreated from the moderation he has evi- 
denced privately into a tough, irresponsible 
play for the Cairo crowds. One can under- 
stand, without excusing, why an insecure 
politician might lapse from the cool of di- 
plomacy to the heat of the mob. The danger 
is that having recommitted himself publicly 
to an extreme position, Mr. Nasser will 
have extra trouble easing back toward the 
compromises necessary in the real world. 

A case in point was his unqualified vow 
never to let Israeli ships pass through the 
Suez Canal. Previously he had said the ships 
could pass after a Pelestine settlement. It 
was reckless of Mr. Nasser to make such a 
vow. It can only harden Israel's hold on the 
Canal. He can scarcely expect Western coun- 
tries to help him open an international water 
way which he has warned in advance will be 
open only to users of his choice. 

President Nasser’s speech was pitched to 
using international diplomacy as a lever to 
pry Israeli troops out of every inch of occu- 
pied soil. This is quite different from the 
Western intention to use diplomacy as a 
channel to a general settlement. Mr. Nasser 
does not thereby doom United Nations peace 
moves. It may be that this speech amounted 
to his maximum bargaining demand, not to 
the fallback position which Egypt will have 
to move to in any settlement. Nonetheless, 
it is disturbing to find him so unreasonable. 
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It raises questions about his political sta- 
bility. If he stays in that stance Israel will 
surely reciprocate his unreasonableness. 
Meanwhile, he will forfeit available Western 
sympathy and the pressure on Israel which 
is that sympathy’s political form. 

Mr. Nasser showed greater realism in ad- 
dressing himself to Egypt’s domestic situ- 
ation. He revealed that the toll of Egyp- 
tian war dead was 11,500—almost as heavy 
a loss in six days, as the United States has 
suffered over as many years in Vietnam. In 
claiming that Egypt's army is now stronger 
than in June, he made clear that the gains 
flow from postwar military personnel changes, 
not from arms. The thrust of his speech was 
that the Egyptian people are in for a long 
seige. He should realize that, the more flex- 
ible his diplomacy, the shorter the siege. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
BALANCED ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, much has 
been said and written in recent months 
about the need to reverse the population 
flow from the rural to urban areas. Re- 
cently, the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 64, which would establish a 
bipartisan commission to promote bal- 
anced economic development, 

One of the cosponsors of that resolu- 
tion was Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of 
West Virginia. In fact, I believe Senator 
RANDOLPH was the first of my colleagues 
to call me and ask to be listed as a 
cosponsor. He also offered to provide any 
assistance necessary in steering it 
through the Senate, an offer which I was 
glad to accept. 

The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has long demonstrated his concern 
over this problem. A recent article by 
Vera Glaser for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance pointed out Senator 
RANDOLPH’s leadership in this regard. As 
the article claims, JENNINGS RANDOLPH is 
indeed a prime activist” in this crusade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled Back-to- 
Land Plan Urged by Senator RANDOLPH 
To Reverse Rural Exodus” appear in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Back-To-LAND PLAN URGED BY SENATOR 
RANDOLPH TO REVERSE RURAL EXODUS 
(By Vera Glaser, North American Newspaper 
Alliance writer) 

The cure for riots, crime and filth in 
America’s cities may lie in rural 
areas liveable and attractive enough to re- 
verse the current population surge to con- 
gested urban centers. 

A prime activist in what appears to be a 
growing “Back-to-the Land” cadre in Con- 
gress is Senator Jennings Randolph, Chair- 
man of the Public Works Committee, whose 
folksy ways belie the power he wields over 
billions in Federal expenditures. 

“I have a feeling the people of America 
need to walk on earth rather than cement,” 
Randolph said in an interview. 

It was shortly after he had taken the 
Floor of the Senate to deplore the dollars- 
and-cents cost of crime in the U.S. to victims, 
offenders and society as a whole, which he 
estimated at $21 billion a year. ; 

As a Senator from West Virginia, classified 
as a rural State whose largest city is Charles- 
ton (Pop. 86,000), Randolph has a stake in 
reversing the exodus which has been under 
way for a decade. 
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TAX INCENTIVES 


But he is not alone. Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman has been talking up the idea 
for a long time. Recently 25 Senators of both 
parties, led by Republican James B. Pearson 
of Kansas and Democrat Fred R. Harris of 
Oklahoma, introduced a bill to provide tax 
incentives to encourage development of new 
jobs in rural areas, citing it as a means of 
reducing population pressures in the cities. 

Interestingly, the sponors included such 
urban-oriented lawmakers as Connecticut's 
Abraham Ribicoff, Pennsylvania’s Hugh Scott 
and Illinois’ Charles Percy. 

At least nine similar bills have been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives. 

Randolph, however, is going a step farther, 
So convinced is he of the Nation's need to 
utilize its open spaces, that he will soon take 
his plea to President Johnson. Since LBJ 
has requested his staff to produce his fresh 
ideas for next year’s legislative program, it 
is possible he will decide to push Randolph’s 
“Back-to-the-Land” effort. 

Population dispersal, Randolph admits, is 
a long-haul effort. Currently 70 percent of the 
people and 80 per cent of the Nation's com- 
merce and industry are packed into one per 
cent of the land area, a situation which Ran- 
dolph predicts could bring disaster. 


GOOD LIFE 


Given the necessities of the good life, he 
believes rural residents will not only remain 
where they are but will encourage hundreds 
of thousands of others to migrate to the 
country. As a starter, he believes four vital 
components—water, education, roads, and 
jobs—must be made available in deprived 
areas. 

Randolph drew a standing ovation in Den- 
ver recently when he suggested using new 
techniques to identify regions which, with 
water resources development, could support 
large population increases. 

But he was more moved by the reaction 
of one individual, an old lady in the hamlet 
of Hepzibah, W.Va., when water was piped 
into the area: 

“She had tears in her eyes when she told 
me she had until then never been able to 
take a shower or bathe in a tub,” Randolph 
recalled. 

In West Virginia, he estimated, loan-and- 
grant programs of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration (FHA) have had an impact on the 
lives of some 75,000 people by providing wa- 
ter, housing and jobs. 


CITY’S PRESSURES 


Word of the improvements is getting 
around, He said a man telephoned from De- 
troit to say he had lived there five years, 
was earning good wages in an automobile 
plant, but could no longer take the city’s 
pressures. He told Randolph he was selling 
his home and bringing his family to resettle 
in West Virginia. 

To motivate any large number of people 
in that fashion, however, will require the 
funneling, at heavy expense, of a long list of 
amenities into deprived areas. Among the 
most important will be roads. 

Randolph sees the current U.S. Highway 
Program, under which more than half of an 
approved 41,000-mile network has been con- 
structed, as a mere beginning. 

“Some time between now and 1975, when 
the current road program is completed, I 
expect we will authorize another 40,000 to 
50,000 miles,” he predicted. That could bring 
the Nation’s expenditures for highways to 
about $100 billion over a period of four 
decades. 

Randolph does not seem to worry about the 
availability of education in rural areas, 
pointing out that his State has 25 colleges 
located within a few hours’ bus ride of even 
the most remote areas. 


JOB LURE 


He admits one of the most difficult parts 
of the effort will be luring Jobs to the coun- 
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try, but insists it is not impossible, par- 
ticularly with the tax incentives proposed in 
his bill. Two major shoe companies are build- 
ing plants in rural areas of West V. 
where Randolph believes the labor supply is 
the drawing card. 

Randolph also believes some are so fed up 
with big-city pressures that they may even 
be willing to change their means of livelihood 
for a crack at a life in the open spaces. 

“We can’t expect miracles and we can’t 
expect upheavals, but I believe if we set our- 
Selves to this task, we can rebuild a better 
America. It is going to take real thinking,” 
he said. 

Randolph is used to uphill fights. He 
pioneered in the rural electrification and air- 
port programs. He has a fund of patience and 
good humor and, perhaps most important, 
the conviction that America’s uncongested 
areas, where life is pleasant and free of 
tension, are a reservoir of strength. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day’s Washington Post contains an arti- 
cle by Prof. Adolfe Berle which served, 
or should have served, to remind all of 
us that an objective view of the steward- 
ship of President Lyndon B. Johnson up 
to this point in history has to conclude 
with the realization that the President 
grasped the problems of America at 
home and abroad and “simply did his 
damnedest to see her through on all 
fronts.” 

If our President has detractors, we 
should not be surprised. In this century, 
the most reviled Chief Executives have 
been Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. To that 
list of strong Presidents we can now add 
the name of Lyndon B. Johnson. In each 
case, of course, the criticism which was 
heaped on these men—which is still being 
heaped upon the head of Lyndon John- 
son by some—stems from the fact that 
they were strong Presidents, deter- 
mined to deal with the problems of 
their time. And deal with them they did. 

When John F. Kennedy was assassi- 
nated in 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson was 
catapulted into the White House, into 
world power, and into the vortex of 
swirling change both here in the United 
States and in foreign affairs. In a very 
real sense, the task which faced Lyndon 
B. Johnson was not one that many men 
could have faced up to. Damocles had 
but one sword hanging over his head, 
but the President of these United States 
in these days has many. As Professor 
Berle has observed, using another meta- 
phor, President Johnson today is opposed 
on the left by those who are critical of 
his foreign policy and who are conten- 
tious as well because he has not reformed 
America overnight. On the right he is 
beset by those who think reform has 
been carried too far, who oppose the en- 
tire social program of the Great Society. 

Here at home, our President carried 
through on the program of his predeces- 
sor, particularly in improving the civil 
rights of our minority groups, notably the 
Negro, and in getting America’s economy 
stimulated once again. Laws, though, do 
not bring true economic and social 
equality, so the President launched a 
war on poverty. Controversy, of course, 
did not stop. It goes on and on, but the 
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odds against abandonment of this great 
project are enormous because the case 
has been well defined for a basic im- 
provement of life in America—reorga- 
nization of urban life and revitalization 
of rural life as well. 

But it is in the field of foreign affairs 
where the issues have been even greater. 
Many Americans are inherently isola- 
tionist and basically pacifist. They would 
rather not be involved. Yet their country 
is the only power capable of bringing to 
bear the type of force necessary to main- 
tain a world balance. In 1963, upon his 
ascendancy to the White House, Presi- 
dent Johnson faced a fundamental op- 
tion. He had to choose whether to 
attempt to maintain this balance or 
whether to withdraw from the more diffi- 
cult areas of the world and leave the 
Communists as the guiding force. His 
decision to attempt maintenance of the 
balance is well known. It has meant 
meeting increased commitment in Viet- 
nam. It meant response to another threat 
in the Dominican Republic. And it meant 
straightforward action to avert a con- 
frontation during the Arab-Israel war 
of the past summer. 

The results have been honorable, just 
as the decision was responsible. There is 
an increased measure of order in world 
affairs today, though the warring con- 
tinues in Vietnam. Nevertheless, a pos- 
sible world confrontation was avoided in 
the Mediterranean, European confron- 
tations now take place in areas other 
than the military area, and in Asia there 
is ample evidence—even proof, I would 
say—that the free nations of that con- 
tinent are considerably relieved of the 
pressures of living alongside an aggres- 
sive China because of America’s actions 
in Vietnam. 

These, then, are the accomplishments 
of our President as he faces 1968. They 
are of first-rate importance historically, 
as Professor Berle states. 

Berle, who served both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Kennedy, has no ax to 
grind and, indeed, points out in his arti- 
cle that he owes our President nothing 
personally and is beyond the age of po- 
litical ambition. His view, then, is ob- 
jective—as objective as an excellent 
scholar can be. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. s Recorp Wirt SHow He Dm His 

DAMNEDEST 
(By Adolfe Berle) 

(Nore.—A retired Columbia University law 
professor, Berle was an adviser to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign and an 
Assistant Secretary of State under Roosevelt. 
He also served President Kennedy as head of 
his inter-American task force.) 

When John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
Nov. 22, 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson was cata- 
pulted into the White House and thereby 
into world power. After four years as a his- 
torical figure, his record will be passed on 
and his position determined by next year’s 
election. 

Owing him nothing and being beyond the 
age of political ambition, I think I can offer 
an objective view. Overcoming my rage at 
the abuse leveled at him by propaganda and 
his enemies, and forgetting personal friend- 
ship for some of his Republican opponents, 
here it is. 
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BOTH FLANKS EXPOSED 


The 1968 race will be President Johnson's 
first real campaign; the real issues were not 
presented in 1964. He goes into it with both 

flanks exposed. The left wing hates his for- 
eign policy and blames him (as it blamed 

Franklin D. Roosevelt) for not reforming 
overnight. The right wing opposes the whole 
social program. Votes of the American center 
will make the decision. 

Mr. Johnson’s 1964 majority represented 
not consensus but his heirship to the tragic 
drama of his brilliant predecessor, to a deep 
American feeling that a man so placed should 
have a chance to speak his piece and to 
temporary seizure of the Republican Party 
by a reactionary wing whose program and at- 
titudes had been obsolete for 30 years. 

A more normal balance appeared in 1966 as 
Southern Democrats and Northern conserva- 
tives combined against him in Congress. But 
in the two intervening years, he had carried 
through two unrealized Kennedy programs: 
civil rights for Negroes and stimulation of 
the economy by tax reduction. 

More importantly, he had also added a 
powerful new conception to American poli- 
tics, giving it a new dimension and direc- 
tion. This was the Great Society. He had 
pushed through some bills giving it a meas- 
ure of reality. In domestic affairs, his 1968 
campaign will seek a solid mandate to carry 
this conception forward, 

In foreign affairs, Mr. Johnson inherited 
and for four years has traversed as dangerous 
and difficult a period as America has ever 
encountered. As public opinion is running, 
the liberals support his domestic policy and 
oppose his foreign policy; the conservatives 
support his foreign policy and oppose the 
Great Society. On this combination he must 
make his campaign. 


SUBSTANCE FOR A DECADE 


The current low level of American political 
debate cannot obscure the historical sig- 
nificance of the positions President Johnson 
has taken or the fact that his forward poli- 
cles will be the grist of American cam- 
paigns for a decade to come. 

Civil rights became statutory law in 1964. 
But law alone cannot bring the American 
Negro population into economic and social 
equality. President Johnson tackled the rest 
of the problem by proposing all-out war on 
poverty, black and white alike, 

One factor in poverty is the city, where 
poverty is most concentrated. Reorganiza- 
tion of urban life was seen to be essential— 
not merely for “the poor” but for all city 
dwellers. If in process of reconstruction the 
sheer ugliness of its towns could be con- 
quered, American civilization might be put 
on the road to a great expression. 

So remodeling of cities was thrown into 
the political arena, bringing direct Federal 
aid to endless projects for urban reconstruc- 
tion, The beginnings of these programs are 
in effect and no city in the country will tol- 
erate their discontinuance. Controversy 
there will be, but the odds against abandon- 
ment are enormous. 


A STATE OF MOTION 


Foreign affairs have presented a vaster 
issue. In 1963, the United States was in the 
throes of a virulent cold war. President Ken- 
nedy had checked it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by going to the verge of nuclear war 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He had 
maneuvered with it in the Far East, relin- 
quishing Laos and Cambodia but resolving 
to resist in Vietnam, where he sent 25,000 
American troops. In the unresolved Arab- 
Israeli conflict, Mr. Kennedy’s answer had 
been to work with NATO and keep the Sixth 
Fleet near Suez. 

President Johnson in 1963 found the whole 
scene in a state of motion. Mr, Johnson's 
basic problem was whether the United States 
should attempt to maintain a world balance 
or should withdraw from difficult areas, leav- 
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ing the Communists to guide the course of 
events. 

His decision was to attempt to maintain 
the balance. He met the threat to Vietnam 
by escalation to the scale of North Viet- 
namese attack. He responded to the threat 
to the Dominican Republic when that coun- 
try fell into chaos by swift action, establish- 
ment of a popularly based Dominican gov- 
ernment and prompt withdrawal of the inter- 
American force. 


CONFRONTATION AVERTED 


His least recognized exploit was in the 
Arab-Israeli war last June. Soviet arms and 
diplomacy had engineered a shaky Arab 
unity and a Soviet flotilla moved through the 
Dardanelles to the fighting front. At that 
point, Mr. Johnson used the “hot line” to 
Moscow to reach agreement with the Soviet 
leaders that neither the Russians nor the 
Americans would participate in the conflict. 
A confrontation carrying the possibility of 
a world war was avoided. 

Mr. Johnson’s political troubles stem more 
from his foreign policy than from any other 
part of his program. Most Americans are in- 
herently pacifist and many are latently isola- 
tionist. Many advocates and beneficiaries of 
his social programs joined in reviling him for 
his actions in Santo Domingo, in Vietnam, 
in the Congo and, though in less measure, 
in the Mediterranean. 


AN HONORABLE RESULT 


Nevertheless, the possibility of bringing 
the world disarray under at least temporary 
control has been preserved, Power-political 
probes to determine the steadfastness of the 
American President seem to have ceased. 
Despite all the shouting against him, this is 
an honorable result. 

Mr, Johnson’s limitations are obvious. He 
is not the young, appealing, liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic youth ideal that President 
Kennedy was. He has not the golden gift of 
laughter of FDR. He is not the darling of 
the press. Especially in foreign affairs, his 
case has been badly stated and worse 
pleaded. 

He has not constructed in his government 
a close-knit team of personal friends. He is 
not a faithful supporter of his political allies 
outside Washington. He has thought in the 
simplest terms, a dogged, roughhewn Texas 
politician who nevertheless apprehended the 
problems of America at home and abroad. 
He simply did his damndest to see her 
through on all fronts. 

The man may have been wrong in some 
of his decisions. One may dislike him, or like 
someone else better. But it would be non- 
sense not to assign him historical status of 
the first importance. 


GERALD PHILLIPPE, GE BOARD 
CHAIRMAN, URGES MORE PRI- 
VATE INITIATIVE TO MEET URBAN 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
year when the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization held hearings on the 
Federal role in urban affairs, we also 
sought to determine what role the pri- 
vate sector of our economy could play in 
solving these problems. 

One witness who gave us valuable 
and provocative insights was Gerald L. 
Phillippe, board chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Mr. Phillippe’s interest 
in these problems began long before our 
hearings and has continued long after 
them. 

In a recent issue of the GE Community 
and Government Relations Bulletin, 
which is circulated among GE managers, 
Mr. Phillippe urged GE “as a company 
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and as private individuals to set an in- 
creasingly progressive example” in meet- 
ing the crisis of the cities. 

Mr. Phillippe said: 


This is a problem we can’t just walk away 
from and leave to the federal government 
to struggle with. All citizens and segments 
of our society must do what they can to 
help. ... 

We have already demonstrated our ca- 
pabilities in applying technology to the 
physical problems of the city. . . . But even 
more pressing are the problems that will not 
respond to technological solutions: the 
problems of unemployment and discrimina- 
tion that have driven the people of the 
slums to the point of desperation. 

Here, General Electric and other private 
enterprises can and must take more direct 
and effective action. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PHILLIPPE Asks New DEDICATION IN MEETING 
CRISIS OF THE CITTES—ASSERTS MORE LOCAL 
AND PRIVATE INITIATIVES NEEDED IN TACK- 
LING DISCRIMINATION, Harp-CorE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT; SURVEY OF COMPANY JoB-TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS UNDERWAY; NEw COMPONENT 
To STUDY URBAN MARKETS, PROBLEMS 


(A statement to General Electric employees 
by Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman of the 
board) 

The problems of America’s cities, long 
neglected, are mounting up to crisis pro- 
portions, 

Air and water pollution, strangled traffic, 
dilapidated housing, declining economic vi- 
tality, danger on the streets—the litany of 
woes in our city centers is long and dis- 
couragingly familiar. 

Even worse than this physical and eco- 
nomic deterioration is the social disintegra- 
tion represented by the slums. Increasingly, 
our city centers are becoming ghettos of the 
poor, peopled by Negroes and other minority 
groups who live in poverty and hopeless- 
ness. 

The frustrations of the poor are piling up 
into a stack of social dynamite, and it is 
beginning to explode. In 1965, we saw riot- 
ing in Harlem and the disaster of Watts. 
In 1966, it was the Hough area of Cleve- 
land, Omaha, Atlanta, Dayton, San Fran- 
cisco, and 24 other cities. This summer, New- 
ark and Detroit were only the most tragic 
of 80 explosions of violence in the streets. 
General Electric has plants in many of these 
cities, and so we have had direct experience 
and real concern with these tragic events. 

No American can view such disorders with 
complacency. Law and order must be main- 
tained, but even more importantly, we must 
recognize the terrible urgency of the prob- 
lems of the poor. 

Their frustrations are rising to such a point 
that none of us can consider himself, his 
family, or his country safe until we can re- 
store hope and dignity to the disadvantaged 
people. We must get more constructive ac- 
tion started to keep our society from being 
torn apart. This is a problem we can’t just 
walk away from and leave to the federal gov- 
ernment to struggle with. All citizens and 
segments of our society must do what they 
can to help. 

COMPANY MUST DO ITS SHARE 


The crisis of the cities calls for still more 
local and private initiatives, and General 
Electric, as one of the country’s most impor- 
tant private institutions, has to carry its 
share of the load. 

We have already demonstrated our capa- 
bilities in applying technology to the physi- 
cal problems of the city: electric transit to 
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relieve traffic congestion and air pollution; 
street lighting and police communications 
systems to reduce crime and accidents on the 
street; and many other products that make 
cities cleaner, healthier, safer places to live 
in. 

But even more pressing are the problems 
that will not respond to technological solu- 
tions: the problems of unemployment and 
discrimination that have driven the people 
of the slums to the point of desperation. 

Here, General Electric and other private en- 
terprises can and must take more direct and 
effective action. 

Basically, what the people of the slums 
want are useful jobs, decent housing, a good 
education for their children, an end to har- 
assment, and an opportunity to share in the 
American way of life. That certainly is not 
unreasonable. But a lot of changes will have 
to be made, obstacles and barriers will have 
to be removed, people in all walks of life will 
have to pitch in and help, to bring about the 
changes needed in the shortest possible time. 

I recently agreed to serve on the Steering 
Committee of a nationwide organization 
called the Urban Coalition, It is an organiza- 
tion of about 1,000 leaders in business, re- 
ligion, labor, civil rights, and local govern- 
ment who have united to generate more local 
and private-sector action toward solving the 
problems of the cities, 

The Urban Coalition has a Task Force on 
Private Employment, and I have agreed to 
serve as its co-chairman. It is aimed pri- 
marily at stimulating programs to develop 
the attitudes and skills required for produc- 
tive employment, and find jobs in commerce 
and industry for the hard-core unemployed, 
This will involve enlargement of the many 
programs already underway by companies, 
volunteer groups, and business associations. 
It will involve getting action started in com- 
munities where little or nothing has been 
done. It will require the enlistment of co- 
operation from the five million business firms, 
large and small, that make up the American 
business community. 

I want to be sure that we in General Elec- 
tric, as a company and as private individuals, 
set an increasingly progressive example. As 
you well know, we have been among the lead- 
ers in reducing the formal and informal bar- 
riers of discrimination, and have pursued 
progressive employment policies. But we must 
do even more, as a pacesetter, because of our 
almost unique position as an employer with 
factories in some 129 American cities, and 
sales and service facilities in hundreds of 
other cities. 


TAKING STOCK OF JOB-TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN THE COMPANY 


Our Employee Relations Service is pre- 
paring inventories of what we have underway 
in terms of training and qualifying disad- 
vantaged people for industrial work. By shar- 
ing the experiences of one location with an- 
other, we can find out what works, what 
problems arise, and how to cope with the in- 
evitable difficulties. A preliminary survey in- 
dicates that components of the Company are 
already participating in 64 local programs 
of this sort, and have hired more than 3,000 
graduates of anti-poverty training programs. 

One of the most common approaches is 
through cooperation with institutional train- 
ing programs established under the Manpow- 
er Development and Training Act. The Job 
Corps has been another source of qualified 
personnel. I have been a strong supporter of 
the Job Corps, and when I have visited the 
Job Corps Center that’s operated by our 
affiliate, General Learning Corporation, in 
Clinton, Iowa, I have seen what fine human 
rehabilitation work is being done there. 

Still other approaches with growing accept- 
ance in General Electric are the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and other local operations 
like the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters under the leadership of Reverend Leon 
Sullivan. Many of our components are pro- 
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viding financial aid, equipment, and personal 
assistance in setting up these training cen- 
ters in the neighborhoods where they are 
needed. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT HAS ROLE TO PLAY IN JOBS 
FOR NEGROES 


In many locations, General Electric people 
have taken leadership in forwarding the work 
of such organizations as Whitney Young's 
Urban League, which has a long and solid 
record of opening up employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. More and more, we are 
learning that General Electric serves best 
where local management joins local programs 
of community action in a realistic manner. 

We have been making very fine progress in 
the general task of making equal employ- 
ment opportunity a live reality in our fac- 
tories, laboratories, and offices in every part 
of the country, and I know you are all proud 
of that. But we must keep everlastingly at 
it, with continued in-Company training, 
moving up the promotion ladder those who 
qualify for advancement so that still more 
jobs will be available for those who are just 
entering the industrial labor force. 

Nor does the work end with training and 
jobs for the unskilled. We must step up our 
efforts to help Negro higher education and 
bring other companies and associations into 
greater action on this front, so that we will 
have a larger body of qualified Negroes for 
professional and managerial work. And the 
same goes for other disadvantaged minori- 
ties—the Indians, the Puerto Ricans, the 
Mexican-Americans, and any other ethnic 
group that has experienced discrimination in 
education and employment in this country. 


ALL EMPLOYEES CAN HELP THROUGH PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE 


This is not just a management problem. We 
can all help. General Electric employees can 
help through their personal example: their 
own attitude of tolerance and helpfulness; 
their patience with difficulties; their citizen- 
ship in voting for constructive leadership, 
and resisting the demagogues who appeal to 
prejudice rather than reason. The deepest 
problem is the problem of personal indiffer- 
ence. Most of us would prefer that somebody 
else take on the involvement. That will not 
get the job done. We are called upon, as citi- 
zens concerned for our country and our com- 
munity, to commit our hearts and minds to 
this task. 

I have been stressing the immediate prob- 
lems of the underprivileged people, but the 
needs of the cities go beyond that—and here- 
in lies a long-range opportunity for General 
Electric both to serve and to grow as a busi- 
ness. Our Company has expanded over the 
years by serving the needs of society: lifting 
standards of living, increasing industrial pro- 
ductivity, serving the national defense. We 
know that the problems of the cities—slums, 
crime, air and water pollution, traffic con- 
gestion—are building up a huge need for 
many of the products and services that this 
Company can provide. 

Now we will have to organize ourselves to 
turn these needs into broader markets, and 
serve them on a much more creative basis 
than we have to date. We are establishing in 
Services in New York a clearinghouse and 
consulting group to help energize the Com- 
pany's approach to urban problems and 
urban markets, One of its early tasks will be 
to determine what more General Electric can 
and should be doing to provide useful jobs 
for the people of the disadvantaged minor- 
ities. But it will also take a longer look at 
the whole range of metropolitan problems 
to see how our technology can be applied, on 
a constructive and business-like basis, to 
the challenge of improving life in the cities. 

SERVING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

For the Company, there has never been 
a greater opportunity to serve the public in- 
terest and the interests of General Electric 
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people at the same time. For more than 
300,000 employees of General Electric, there 
is an opportunity to demonstrate the kind of 
leadership and citizenship that will add vi- 
tality to our cities and tremendous satisfac- 
tion to our personal lives. 

Our response will have lasting effect on 
the kind of country we live in and hand on 
to our children. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY—TRANSIT BY DE- 
SIGN 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, public 
transportation which is efficient, attrac- 
tive, and economical is a problem which 
has increasingly demanded the best ef- 
forts and attention of urban planners. 
Of all the various types of transportation 
available in this country, none has been 
the object of more criticism than our 
subways. 

Boston, Mass., has the oldest subway 
system in the Nation. In 1963, the 
trustees of the then MTA awakened to 
the fact that their archaic, inefficient 
subway system would have to “modern- 
ize or perish.” They chose to modernize. 
The result of their decision was recently 
described in an article, entitled “Transit 
by Design: It Works,” published in the 
New Englander magazine. 

In the belief that the experiences of 
the new Massachusetts Bay Transit Au- 
thority may be of interest to others, I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRANSIT BY DESIGN: Ir WORKS 

As the nation’s oldest (1897) and now 
fifth-largest subway system, Boston’s squeak- 
ing, deficit-ridden MBTA seemed hardly a 
fitting subject on which to build a modern 
art exhibition. Its rolling stock is hopelessly 
antiquated; its stations strike many as sub- 
terranean horizontal latrines; and like most 
urban transit systems throughout the coun- 
try, it takes passengers from where they don’t 
happen to be to where they don’t want to 


go. 

Yet, says Sue M. Thurman, the indefatig- 
able spark-plug behind Boston’s avant-garde 
Institute of Contemporary Art, “the minute 
they announced plans to embark on a $400 
million expansion program involving archi- 
tectural and graphic planning, I became an 
avid underground sidewalk superintendent.” 
Mrs. Thurman, who doesn’t discourage easily, 
haunted the MBTA's Arlington Street sta- 
tion in Back Bay during its year-long recon- 
struction—the results of which prompted 
Time magazine to call it Boston's “sparkling 
. . . Showcase”’—and for about 18 months, 
she used all her feminine wiles coaxing the 
political powers at the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority into letting her 
stage her “subway show.” 

The exhibit, titled “Design In Transit,” has 
been playing now at the ICA to sizeable 
pedestrian traffic since its gala opening Sept. 
30. Public attention has led ICA to extend 
the show through November, although ad- 
mittedly, it’s a money-loser. Mrs. Thurman 
says the transit exhibition cost $10,000 more 
than it did to mount Andy Warhol’s pop- 


mop. 

What's all the excitement about the “new” 
MBTA, and why? After all, for most people, 
travel by transit has become an unpleasant 
experience—to tolerate or, if possible, to 
avoid in favor of the car. Traditionally, 
there’s been an air of hopelessness per- 


meating subway transportation, 
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ICA’s show defies tradition. It successfully 
proves that “alternatives are available... 
transit systems can focus on the environ- 
mental needs of people, and travel can be- 
come an enjoyable experience.” 

To find these alternatives, the Civic De- 
sign Committee of the Boston Society of 
Architects in 1963 approached the then- 
Metropolitan Transit Authority with a sug- 
gestion that read like an ultimatum: mod- 
ernize or perish. Then-general manager 
Thomas J. McLernon and his aide, Robert A. 
Keith, concurred. They knew that on Jan- 
uary 10th, 1964, the MTA would be trans- 
formed into the MBTA, its coverage extended 
from 14 to 78 cities and towns—most of them 
balkanized in their outlook at and relation- 
ship with the core city of Boston. Clearly, 
Boston's transit wasn’t a system but a mosaic 
that somehow proved operable within city 
limits. Pushing outwards without develop- 
ing a system that was truly systemized would 
be folly if the MBTA had any hope of en- 
ticing suburbanites back onto transit. 

“Modernization,” thus, was clearly an un- 
derstated, incomplete proposition. Messrs. 
McLernon, Keith & staff took a good, hard 
look at their “system” to see what might be 
done to provide those two most vital in- 
gredients for use-success: clarity and orien- 
tation. The new MBTA, quite a mouthful, 
would have to have a recognizable symbol; 
the addition of 64 communities would re- 
quire new mapping, etc. Still, the biggest 
challenge confronting the preliminary plan- 
ners was how to put an end to passenger 
disorientation. Part of their research bore 
out what psychologists have long known: 
people won't take a trip unless they have a 
mental image of their route in advance. In 
Boston, with its chaotic up-and-down-the- 
staircase routing, such mental images were 
impossible to arrive at, much less depart 
from. 

A year after the MTA had become the 
MBTA, and after spirited competition be- 
tween a number of New England architec- 
tural and design consultancies, Gen. James 
McCormack of MIT (now COMSAT) and his 
four fellow MBTA trustees selected the then- 
virtually unknown Cambridge Seven Asso- 
ciates Inc. 

Cambridge Seven, headquartered midway 
between MIT and Harvard Square in Cam- 
bridge, is typical of an emerging new breed 
of environmental specialist: articulate ad- 
vocates of the “urban experience.” They 
number architects, graphics designers, econ- 
omists, researchers, sociologists and psychol- 
ogists and they share a common trait—im- 
patience with the status quo. The C7A num- 
bers over 50, with five partners working out 
of New England, two out of New York City 
(which specializes in corporate symbolism 
for such blue-chips as Chase-Manhattan, 
Burlington Industries, Mobil, etc.) At the 
time C7A got the MBTA nod, it was best 
known for its design work on the Boston 
Aquarium (due to open in 1968). It had yet 
to make its big splash with the interiors of 
the U.S. Pavilion at Expo 67 or, as things 
soon turned out, with its radical but prac- 
tical scheme for Boston's not-so-rapid 
transit. 

The movement of people is uppermost in 
CTA’s collective mind. Now also involved 
in advising the U.S. Fine Arts Commission 
on how to best utilize the classic but choked 
grid plan of Washington D.C., or designing 
the interiors of the new Douglas-McDonnell 
DC-10 jet skybus, the Cambridge group back 
then got to the heart of the matter. A city’s 
transit system, according to partner Louis 
J. Bakanowsky, who is also associate profes- 
sor of architecture at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, forms the urban structure. 
If that structure were to survive, its transit 
system would have to become understand- 
able to those using it, especially to the point 
of finding their way in and out of it. 

Bakanowsky isn't just talking about Bos- 
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ton but about any other city—even Mon- 
treal, where traffic in its spanking-new 
Metro is running 50% ahead of expectations, 
but where the true test won’t come until it 
pushes beyond the core. Even New York 
City, with its general north-south-east- 
west transit grid, is facing the problem: 
prompted by a task force that found Man- 
hattan’s subway to be “the most squalid 
public environment of the U.S.,“ Mayor John 
Lindsay's Transit Authority recently an- 
nounced an experimental $5.8 million reno- 
vation program—for just siz stations! Else- 
where in Megalopolis—Washington and At- 
lanta, for instance—as well as beyond, in 
Seattle and Los Angeles, they are planning 
new subway systems, from scratch. 

While the cost of starting anew seems 
staggering, the problems of rebuilding an 
existing system are far greater. Smarting un- 
der criticism hurled at the $900,000 Arling- 
ton Street station—where costs admittedly 
ran 30% over estimates—MBTA trustee 
Robert P. Springer mounted a ringing de- 
tense of design at a recent ICA symposium. 
Referring to the $15 million modernization 
program approved for 40 existing MBTA sta- 
tions, and particularly to charges that the 
MBTA had spent only $1.5 million on actual 
construction and over $8 million on “plan- 
ning,” Springer lashed back. The critics “are 
all too quick to want to pay for nuts, bolts 
and even completed stations but not for 
plans or prototypes that tell us how to use 
those nuts and bolts to avoid costly errors 
in future applications.” 

For example, the expedient thing to do 
might have been to buy existing off-shelf“ 
turnstiles or exit gates; the ones installed 
at Arlington Street and exhibited at ICA 
were custom-designed by C7A because “the 
criteria had nothing to do with the ‘pretti- 
ness.’ We were more concerned with passen- 
gers fumbling for change or struggling with 
suitcases or just plain maintenance.” The 
hardware at Arlington Street will be refined, 
and mass-produced at far less cost for in- 
stallation in the 39 other stations. 

Hardware aside, the C7A design program 
embraced the big T symbol (easily recogniz- 
able even within the worst of above-ground 
urban clutter-vision), the very naming of 
the various above and below-ground sub- 
way, bus and trackless trolley lines, and in- 
tegration of these lines into an easy-to-read, 
color-coded linear map frankly inspired by 
the London system. A deft feature of the 
program are those porcelainized photo mu- 
rals that instantaneously tell the under- 
ground passenger where he is: Arlington 
Street, as a name may be meaningless to the 
out-of-town visitor, but a near-vandal-proof 
mural showing the swan boats in the Public 
Garden leaves no doubt of his location at 
that moment. The cost: 1/5 of 1% of the 
total station cost. 

A complete alphabet was set up, based on 
the highly-visible Swiss Helvetica typeface; 
for disciplined application, C7A compiled a 
four volume Manual of Guidelines and 
Standards for use by the various other archi- 
tectural and engineering firms who have 
been and will be hired to complete the re- 
systemization over the next ten years. 

Although the initial MBTA-C7A contract 
expired on May 31st, the firm is still actively 
engaged, working as a review board in con- 
junction with other design groups, contin- 
uing to amplify the MBTA’s graphics pro- 
gram. The momentum of the program is 
such that it cannot be undone by even the 
most rapacious politician—for a fact of 
transit life is the very uneasy truce that ex- 
ists between the planners and the pols. 

To understand this Cold War requires a 
dubious appreciation of the automobile as 
a “low cost” competitor to transit. Daniel 
P. Moynihan of the MIT-Harvard Joint Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, speaking at one re- 
cent ICA seminar, pointed out that one-fifth 
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of the total U.S. labor force is somehow 
involved with the automobile industry— 
whose members he terms “oligopolies.” So 
pervasive is Detroit’s influence that, Moyni- 
han observes, “about one-half of the fees of 
the American bar are earned in traffic acci- 
dents, and in some jurisdictions, about as 
much as two-thirds of our court-cases are 
linked to the automobile ...one out of 
every three cars produced this year is sched- 
uled to end up with blood on it.” 

The trouble, Moynihan feels, is that the 
automobile is not just a competitor, but one 
that is heavily subsidized. He points to the 
41,000 mile Interstate Highway System that 
was begun by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, It is not only the largest public works 
program in the history of man, says he, “but 
almost certainly the most destructive.” De- 
signed originally to transport missiles from 
one place in the country to another, thus 
backed 1,000% by the Pentagon, the high- 
way program “may not have been designed 
to destroy the city—not the American city, 
at least—but it is doing so now.” By their 
unquestioning use of the Interstate system, 
the U.S. taxpayer—Moynihan feels—allows 
the existence “of a revenue structure into 
which public monies are poured in almost 
direct proportion to the endless stream of 
concrete that comes out the other end.” 

Small wonder, then, he argues, that “the 
political contributions of the highway engl- 
neers and the construction industry is prob- 
ably the largest single source of income to 
candidates for office above the very low local 
level.” (He adds, sarcastically, the local level 
is not low. It’s a very high level, but the 
higher you go, the lower it gets.“) 

On these roads that were designed for 
missile movement streams the fleeing city 
worker. Wilfred Owen, Director of Transpor- 
tation Research for Washington’s Brookings 
Institution, puts it succinctly: “what the 
urbanites seem to need most are expressways 
to get the rich through the slums faster, and 
subways to keep the poor from seeing how 
bad things are on the surface.” 

The task of C7A is to reverse this un- 
natural order—or disorder. Paul E, Dietrich, 
one of the seven partners, says design “must 
attract middle income riders back under- 
ground through an analysis of what they 
need and don’t need. They need to be made 
comfortable, in every sense of the word. They 
don't need to be confused, lost and dis- 
couraged.” (Significantly, CTA and Abt Asso- 
ciates, Inc., another Cambridge think tank, 
are now working on a special $30,000 H.U.D. 
study into “Qualitative Aspects of Urban 
Personal Travel Demands” that will be sub- 
mitted to Washington in December. Big 
Brother, after all, finances two-thirds of the 
U.S. transit renaissance.) 

What makes design so hard to be under- 
stood, even on the part of the proverbial 
strap-hanger, is that it is—according to 
C7A’s Peter Chermayeff—‘such a nebulous 
word that is so often misunderstood, even by 
its practitioners. Most people think it means 
aesthetics, or frills, or styling, and that it 
therefore implies luxurious extra costs that 
are unjustifiable and therefore expendable— 
easily compromised or even abandoned when 
budget or schedule pressures emerge.“ Cam- 
bridge Seven Associates thinks of design as 
“thoughtful solutions to carefully-defined 
problems.” This means management deci- 
sions that are anything but arbitrary. 

But to the Old Guard at the MBTA, polit- 
ically sensitive and zealously protective of 
the American’s inalienable right to feather- 
bed, C7A’s prescriptions were obviously hard 
to swallow. And so, an undeclared war broke 
out in the local press, in which the issues 
were neatly buried in an avalanche of sen- 
sationalism. Also buried was Gen. McCor- 
mack’s successor, Brig. Gen. Rush B. Lincoln, 
who resigned last month to be succeeded by 
a professional transit civilian, Leo J. Cusick, 
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fresh from the new Department of Transpor- 
tation and presumably, adept at political 
counterinsurgency. 

If any one group is to play culprit, it is the 
suburbanites who—according to MBTA’s Bob 
Springer, must be brought back into the core 
city by mass transit to keep the core from 
becoming a slum, Thus, design as both the 
MBTA and C7A see it covers not just to- 
pography space arrangements, signage, traffic 
loads but also such explosive subtleties as 
financing fares and taxation—“the ability 
to market a system’s long-term value in 
meeting the basic social and economic objec- 
tives of our society.” 

The suburbanites, Springer goes on, 
“quietly tolerate design efforts to provide 
them with good public transportation. But 
they are anything but quiet with regard to 
the financing designs.” They refuse to under- 
stand deficit financing, instead take their 
education in hit-and-run newspaper head- 
lines or planned “leaks” from disgruntled 
MBTA featherbedders about so-called “big 
brass pay increases.” (Interestingly, Springer 
explains, staff pay increases account for less 
than 1% of the proposed $6 million deficit 
hike, while the demands of those 26 unions 
— account for about 66234% of the deficit 

e.) 

Thus, suburbanites ignore the Realpolitik 
of collective bargaining, prefer instead to de- 
cry their tax costs; and in turning en masse 
to the family car as a commuting vehicle, 
they force yet another fare increase on those 
least able to afford it, the urban poor. In 
protesting the suburban encroachment of 
mass transit, thus influencing the political 
process, Springer suggests, suburbanites have 
the gall to protest the highway bulldozers. 
At this rate, mass transit will go the way of 
the railroad—“a medium only for the aged, 
infirm and the transit buff,” and instead of a 
“New Boston,” New England will get a “sec- 
ond class Los Angeles.” 

Such dire predictions are obviously hitting 
home, witness the running success of the 
ICA show. Witness too the fact that last 
month, New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
staged a day-long symposium, also on mass 
transit, using the C7A-MBTA project as a 
case study in urban determination. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST NOT 
RETREAT BEHIND ITS RAMPARTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the ma- 
turity of the United States as a nation 
will be measured by our ability to resist 
the temptation to bow out of the world’s 
present turmoil and retreat to an isola- 
tionist position. So writes Yorke Hen- 
derson of the London Express in an 
article which I have taken from the 
Sunday Boomerang of Laramie, Wyo., 
for November 19. 

Mr. Henderson observes that it would 
be a historical tragedy of cataclysmic 
proportions if America were to retreat 
behind its ramparts and live off its own 
fat, though he admits to understanding 
the temptation which faces Americans 
to do just that. 

To dissuade us, Mr. Henderson asks 
that we look back over the events which 
have transpired since the end of World 
War II, to our foreign aid programs, our 
military determination when needed. It 
was these which caused communism to 
compomise, back down and accommo- 
date itself to coexistence. He writes: 

The tragic irony is that the significance 


of that indisputable historical fact has been 
lost. Lost even to many Americans, 


Many of us, myself included, have been 
saying these very same things—almost 
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these very same words—for some time 
now. But it is useful, I think, for us to 
consider the words of a foreign friend. 
I ask unanimous consent, that Yorke 
Henderson’s report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT THEY'RE SAYING: YANKEE STAY HERE, 
BRITON PLEADS 


(By Yorke Henderson) 


Lonpon.—After all these years I don’t 
remember the name of the movie, but James 
Stewart was in it, and it was about a man 
who tried to commit suicide because he 
thought he wasn’t appreciated. 

At the last moment he was rescued by an 
angel in disguise who won him back to life 
by showing him how miserable a place his 
home town would have been had he never 
lived. 

Present-day America is a bit like that man. 
As I have said here before, there has never 
in history been such a well-intentioned 
nation as America, never a country so free 
with its wealth. Men, money and know how 
have been endlessly poured out to help others 
since the end of World War II. Yet, for all 
that, America is reviled, scored, mocked and 
suspected in almost every part of the world. 

If I were an American I think I'd be saying, 
to hell with them, pull up the drawbridge, 
isolationism here we come. 

Happily for the rest of the world perhaps, 
Iam not an American, But many of the more 
sober observers outside the United States al- 
ready discern a revival of isolationism in 
America, a revival rooted in disillusionment 
and resentment of a world of ingrates. 

Let me say unequivocally that in my opin- 
ion it would be an historical tragedy of 
cataclysmic proportions if America were to 
retreat behind its ramparts and live off its 
own fat. 

Since America is unique in having the 
actual capacity to do just that, it must be a 
very tempting prospect when you read of 
your embassies being stormed, your leaders 
reviled and your motives cynically misinter- 
preted. 

I ask you sincerely: Don’t yield to that 
temptation, 

Think of the hero of that old James 
Stewart movie and try to imagine what the 
world would have been like if after World 
War II you had retreated into isolation. 

The first thing you have to remember is 
what the Russians were like at that time. 
They’re still not likely to apply to become 
the 5ist state, but they're immeasurably 
more friendly and accommodating than they 
were just after the war. 

For 30 years they had been taught that 
world revolution was inevitable, and it must 
have seemed to them then that the time 
had come. They were mobilized and on the 
march. In many of the liberated countries, 
but principally Greece, France and Italy, 
their agents had infiltrated the resistance 
movements. Fascism had fallen before them 
and the moment would never be more pro- 
pitious for finishing off detested capitalism 
as well. The hungry chaos that had followed 
every war was fruitful ground for Red 
revolution. 

There was at that time every prospect of 
a Russian dominated land mass from the 
Urals to the Pyrenees. 

America stopped that happening with a 
flood of aid unprecedented in human history. 
But the aid medicine needed time to work 
and American military might provided the 
framework and foundation of a massive 
bastion against the Communist advance. 

Thus faced down, Russia was compelled 
to compromise on co-existence. It was not a 
voluntary move on Russia’s part. 

As a result incalculable thousands were 
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saved from death by starvation; as many 
millions from a gray and silent servitude. 

Confounded in the West, communism 
erupted in the East. The old Dutch and 
French empires crumbled before it, the 
Chinese Nationalists fled. It looked as if what 
had failed in the West would succeed in the 
East. 

Once again it was America that cried halt, 
I know that the history books will say that 
the Red onslaught in Korea was stemmed 
by the United Nations, but any realist will 
concede that the moving spirit and most of 
the armed might of the resistance was 
American. 

When Russia cast covetous eyes on South 
America and sought a back door entry via 
Cuba, American defiance forced the Reds 
into an ignominous retreat. 

And be under no delusion: But for Ameri- 
can intervention Vietnam would be Com- 
munist now. 

In brief, what America has done is to save 
a very large slice of the world from Com- 
munist domination, 

The tragic irony is that the significance 
of that indisputable historical fact has been 
lost. Lost even to many Americans. 

Because communism has been contained 
it has been compelled to compromise, and 
in the delusive security of co-existence too 
many people have forgotten its virulence, 
have forgotten its history of brutally repres- 
sive totalitarianism, have forgotten its 
avowed aim of world revolution. 

The quickest way to remind them would 
be for America to go isolationist. 

Your maturity as a nation will be measured 
by history against your ability to resist the 
temptation to bow out. 


FARM AND CITY INTERDEPENDENCE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to an ad- 
dress delivered by John A. Schnittker, 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture, at a 
chamber of commerce Farm-City Week 
luncheon in Wichita, Kans., last week. 

Under Secretary Schnittker urged busi- 
nessmen and farmers to work together to 
build a dynamic new rural America where 
people can live and work together in at- 
tractive rural surroundings. 

He emphasized the interdependence of 
town and country and the strong need 
for local initiative and responsibility in 
the development of rural communities to 
reverse the migration from the farm to 
the cities and to lessen the problems 
which result from overcrowded metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr. Schnittker refers to the need for 
the establishment of “town-country com- 
munities” to relieve the ghettos and the 
suburbs. Such nonmetropolitan com- 
plexes would be made up primarily of 
farming, recreation and other open land, 
dotted with small towns where people 
live and trade and are tied together by 
one or more small cities. Such multi- 
county town and country communities, 
he says, are a realistic alternative to mass 
urban agglomeration. 

I ask unanimous consent that Under 
Secretary Schnittker’s excellent address 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
JOHN A. SCHNITTEER aT CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FarM-Ciry WEEK LUNCHEON, 
WICHITA, KANS., NOVEMBER 22, 1967 


One night in September Eric Sevareid in- 
terviewed a guest on television. The thoughts 
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expressed on the program brought a tre- 
mendous response from Americans who have 
been aching to hear someone say something 
good about their country. So it was repeated 
in November. 

The viewers learned something good about 
America that night. They saw a craggy-faced, 
65-year old longshoreman express his faith 
in America in words so eloquent and so com- 
pelling that no one who heard them could 
fail to be moved. 

In an hour Eric Hoffer, laborer, philosopher, 
author and champion of the common man, 
put to rout the cynics who predict that 
America has had her finest hour, and that 
mankind is headed toward a dead end. After- 
ward, he found himself hailed as an au- 
thentic voice of America, 

What did he say that was so electrifying? 
Nothing really new. It was just that no one 
had said it for so long that it sounded 
new... and good .. and worth saying. 

He said that ours is a great nation—the 
greatest in history, the country in whose 
hands rests the fate of the world. 

The magic of his message lay in the fact 
that he cut straight through to the heart of 
the matter. He acknowledged the unsolved 
problems, the setbacks, the disappointments 
and frustrations, But he resoundingly af- 
firmed his belief that America is still Amer- 
ica . . . and that this country is still moving 
up. 

For months, now, we've heard that this 
country is going to the dogs in a hurry... 
while virtually every conceivable measuring 
stick tells us just the opposite! 

We can hardly pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine, spend an evening watching tele- 
vision or listening to the radio, see a movie 
or hear a lecture, without being told what's 
wrong with America. 

Now the truth is, there are many things 
wrong with America. 

As a people, perhaps we are over-mate- 
rlalistic. Too often we do equate money with 
success. We are, to some degree pleasure- 
minded, 

We are the wealthiest nation that ever 
existed ... yet we do have in our midst 
abject poverty—rat-infested slums—hun- 
ger—polluted water and air—crime in 
epidemic proportions—congested cities 
empty countryside—and a growing aliena- 
tion among our youth. 

But it is one thing to recognize short- 
comings and another to be dominated by 
them, 

I'm disturbed, and I’m certain many of 
you are by the developing habit of running 
America down. 

We see it in the growing practice of head- 
lining our faults out of proportion to 
reality. 

We see it in the chronic negativism that 
condemns mistakes, however small, by our 
leaders—in Wichita or in W. n— 
while overlooking both the complex nature 
of today’s problems and the mistakes of 
others 

We see it in efforts to avoid the responsi- 
bility of proposing and working for a better 
community, a better State, or a better 
world, 

And we see it in the growing proportion 
of Americans who are, as the Hippies put it, 
“tuning up, turning on... and dropping 
out.” Dropping out of all responsibility. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to say this, but 
I want it to be clear that I am not in any 
way calling for an end to criticism. 

The right to dissent is basic to the integ- 
rity of our democracy. Every responsible 
person wants to protect it. But what I am 
suggesting is that what we need is less neg- 
ative criticism and more constructive criti- 
cism .. . dissent in perspective. 

Everything is not wrong in and with 
America. Indeed, there is far more that is 
right. 

Winston Churchill said that “Democracy 
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is the most ridiculous system of government 
ever invented. . . except all the others.” 

Perhaps we could paraphrase Churchill 
and say that America is the worst country 
in the world—except all others. For when 
we compare this land of ours—its freedom— 
its capacities—its generosity—its poten- 
tial—its idealism—then, despite the flaws, 
we must admit there is far more to admire 
than to condemn. 

What is right with America? 

Let’s start at the material level. 

We have the highest standard of living, 
the greatest wealth per capita, in the world. 

I see no reason to apologize for this. 
Wealth and productivity are positive 
things, goals that people have sought since 
history began. We in America have achieved 
those goals—and should not be ashamed 
because we have. 

This month our business expansion be- 
came the longest uninterrupted economic 
expansion in history. The expansion which 
started in February of 1961 is now entering 
its 8lst consecutive month . . . 50 months 
longer than the average business boom. 

But there are far more things right with 
America than the mere concentration of 
wealth. 

America is a unique political creation of 
a design so grand it promises the ultimate 
evolution of a society in which every indi- 
vidual has a chance, in which each indi- 
vidual is of value, in which no individual is 
irreparably damaged by preventable cir- 
cumstances, On a loftier scale, a society 
that will release the full human potential, 
enhance human dignity, and free the 
human spirit. 

America has seen in the past four years 
a series of breath-taking advances in per- 
sonal freedom and economic opportunity. 

The 89th Congress voted more Federal 
funds for education than all the previous 
Congress together. The 89th Congress voted 
nearly as much money for the Nation's 
health as all of its predecessors put together. 
And that money has been put to work. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was 
the “breakthrough” law that launched 10 
separate programs coordinating an attack 
on the multiple causes of poverty ... and 
today there is 25 percent less poverty in the 
United States than there was just seven 
years ago! 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is helping almost every school 
child in the country, and the Higher Edu- 
cation act is assisting millions of college 
students. 

For the first time in history, American 
cities and the transportation industries that 
link them together are represented in the 
highest councils of government. Through the 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development the Federal Government can 
now do effective battle with the physical and 
social decay plaguing many of our cities, 
Through the Department of Transportation 
we have taken the first steps toward a na- 
tional transportation policy. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 has 
increased farm income, reduced price de- 
pressing surpluses, and enabled us to meet 
world competition in farm exports. 

And this decade has brought much more: 
Medicare, the Civil Rights Act, the Peace 
Corps, the Nuclear Test Ban, more water 
projects, Social Security increases, expanded 
agricultural research .. . 

I list these accomplishments not for any 
partisan purpose to challenge the growing 
suspicion that America is not on the move— 
that Americans have lost sight of the grand 
design for our society in their headlong race 
for personal gain. 

Eric Hoffer put it this way: “Anybody who 
write a book about America and doesn't 
mention kindness doesn't know what his 
country is. You don’t sing about it . . . this 
is part of our life.” 

Yet while many people work for the bene- 
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fit of all people, there are millions of their 
fellow citizens not yet fully concious of the 
challenge; there are others who are not 
committed to the values involved; still 
others are bitterly disillusioned that the 
millenium has not yet arrived; and some so 
apathetic or cynical they believe nothing 
good can be achieved. 

To the disillusioned, I say: A better life 
is not built in seven days ...or seven 
years .. . or seven decades. A nation is never 
finished nor is a state. Each must be built 
and rebuilt by succeeding generations. But 
neither can be built for even one generation 
unless every sector of the society, and every 
person in it, does his bit, in partnership 
with one another. 

Whatever the job, it is absolutely clear 
that the Federal Government cannot do it 
alone. Let me give you one little statistic 
that rather dramatically illustrates both the 
demands on Federal authority and the limits 
of Federal action. 

We hear constant complaints about crime 
in the streets and insistent demands that 
something be done about it. Most of the 
complaints and most of the demands are 
aimed directly at Washington. 

Yet the Federal Government controls only 
5 percent of all the law enforcement per- 
sonnel of this country! Ninety-five percent 
are State or local officers. Obviously, the 
Federal Government alone cannot wipe out 
crime. Nor does it have the major responsi- 
bility for doing so. 

I know I am echoing the sentiments of 
Kansas businessmen and farmers when I 
speak of the importance of local responsi- 
bility. There is another area where local ini- 
tiative is in y im t. This is 
in the creation and development of tomor- 
row’s communities. If we are to have living 
and growing town and country communities 
linked together not only by highways, but by 
education systems, medical units, governing 
systems, comprehensive plans, and by a spirit 
of community action reminiscent of pio- 
neer days, it will take a caliber of personal 
leadership even the pioneers never knew. 

National Farm-City Week is an appropri- 
ate time to consider this emerging commu- 
nity of tomorrow. Here in the Plains, de- 
velopments in agriculture, in transportation 
and in communication have changed many 
things in the last 40 years. But they have 
not altered the interdependence of town and 
country. They have reinforced it. 

The interdependence of the past between 
farm and city is only a hint of the future. 

On another occasion, speaking in Kansas, 
I called attention to projections of economic 
growth by regions of the country, projec- 
tions which indicate that in the Plains and 
the Midwest, people are coming into the 
labor force faster than jobs are being cre- 
ated, 

In other areas of the U.S., especially the 
West and Southwest, jobs are being created 
at a rate which is outrunning the availa- 
bility of people, in that area, to fill them. 

If these trend projections are borne out 
by events, it will mean further concentra- 
tion of industry and people in a few areas 
of the country—in a nation where 70 percent 
of the people now live on 1 percent of the 
land—and where it is already clear that the 
costs of further population concentration 
will be enormous. 

It is difficult for us to realize just how 
congested some parts of our cities are. In 
Harlem, for example, the population density 
in 1960 was more than 122,000 persons per 
square mile! If all the people of this nation 
were so congregated, our entire population of 
200 million could be accommodated on Long 
Island. 

You know as I know this terrible crowding 
of impoverished human beings leads to des- 
perate, hopeless people—and to riots and 
looting which are the instruments of hope- 
lessness. 

Last summer's riots caused the death of 
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85 persons, injury to more than 3,200, and 
the arrest of 16,000. They cost—in destruc- 
tion of property and riot related expenses 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

All of this points up the crucial im 
of the right answer to this question: Where 
will the 100 million more Americans of the 
Year 2000 live? Where can they find jobs and 
a chance for decent lives in a place where 
they want to live? 

The unhappy fact is that in this moment 
in time a great many Americans have no 
real choice, for their dreary options are often 
either a decaying countryside or an explod- 
ing ghetto. 

In less than two decades, the countryside 
across the nation has lost 20 million persons 
to the big cities. And it is still losing them at 
a rate of 500,000 to 600,000 a year. 

Obviously, not all of these rural migrants 
wind up in ghettoes. Some have been able to 
better their lives by moving to the cities, But 
just as obviously, a great many rural people 
do wind up in ghettoes. Indeed, city ghettoes 
and slums have been described as little more 
than the spillover from rural slums. 

The challenge before America is to offer 
people a real choice of where they want to 
live and to work... and not just a geo- 
graphical option between slums. 

Can it be done? I think it can. There is 
much that we can do about it—much that 
are already doing—and more that we must 

0. 

There is an alternative to city-suburban 
living for that part of the population which 
chooses such an alternative. For want of a 
better term, I call that alternative the “‘town- 
country community.” 

We can influence settlement. We can allo- 
cate opportunities to various areas. We can 
generate communities that will entice peo- 
ple to leave their deteriorating suburb, their 
high rise from nowhere, their nasty ghetto. 
Man makes himself. This is what we live by. 

Outside the great metropolitan areas, there 
are now some 300 identifiable non-metro- 
politan complexes made up primarily of farm- 
ing, small manufacture, recreation, and other 
“open” land, and dotted here and there with 
villages and small towns where people live 
and trade and are tied together by one or 
more small cities—cities that are growing and 
moving forward. 

Such multi-county town and country com- 
munities are a realistic alternative to mass 
urban agglomeration. 

There is more fertile ground for domestic 
peace and tranquillity in these areas than in 
the cities. There is not the crowding. Not the 
pressure of people, one against another. Not 
the indifference and impersonality. Not the 
deep running bitterness you find in so many 
of our cities. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not saying 
that the small towns and farming areas of 
America are models of sweetness and light 
and the cities a chamber of horrors. 

With Lewis Mumford I can say: “Men have 
loved cities” — and I am one of them. “Loved 
them for their beauty and power, for their 
variety and animation; loved them as one 
loved cities’—and I am one of them. “Loved 
their many historic shortcomings.” 

But I am alarmed that these great cities of 
ours, establised as centers of wealth, culture, 
education, and refinement, have become 
pitted with crime, disease, unemployment, 
poverty and pollution. 

One reason why we must encourage the 
smaller cities and revive the countryside is 
to save our largest cities. 

If we are to succeed, however, we must first 
lay to rest some of the damaging myths that 
sap the strength of our efforts. 

The first of the myths holds that the mass 
stacking up of people in cities is inevitable. 
Why is it inevitable? I’ve not yet found a 
convincing argument that it is. The problems 
of the largest cities and of the countryside 
demand that we not yield to this alleged 
inevitability. 
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Then there is the myth that Americans 
are a city people and want to live in cities. 
Millions of metropolitan Americans don’t live 
in the city at all. They live in a suburb, 
because it’s the closest thing to a small 
town environment they can have while they 
work in the city. National polls have shown 
that a majority of our people would prefer 
town living to city living, if they had the 
job to go with it. 

Another myth: The family farm is disap- 
pearing and the small towns are drying up. 
The truth is that a good 95 percent of all U.S. 
farms are still family farms. The family farm 
is getting stronger, not weaker. And while 
it is true that many tiny towns and cross- 
road villages are in eclipse, it is equally true 
that there are thousands of rural towns and 
agriculture-based cities ranging in popula- 
tion from a few hundred to 50,000 people— 
towns not only healthy, but the fastest grow- 
ing population centers in the nation. 

Still another myth: The concentration of 
some 80 to 90 percent of all our people ina 
few major urban regions can be accom- 
plished without major damage to the fabric 
of society. Can anyone seriously believe this, 
in view of the urban decay already so evi- 
dent? 

Mayor Davis of Kansas City said last year, 
„. . . a city can get too big simply because 
the cost of providing services increases out of 
all proportion to total population growth.” 

In some cities during rush hours, it’s faster 
to walk than take a cab. Trucks cross town 
at an average speed of 6 miles an hour—slow- 
er than a horse and buggy in the old days. 

Our cities are still centers of culture, the 
museums filled with art, the theaters bright 
with stellar performers. But in many in- 
stances it’s the tourists who flock there. The 
city residents stay home in droves. It just 
takes too long to get back and forth. 

Modern man, as Arnold Toynbee has said, 
is already threatened with a “relapse into his 
19th century plight of being the prisoner 
of the city, and, this time, with no possibility 
of escape.” This is not a pleasant prospect be- 
cause as Toynbee adds, “an inescapable city 
cannot be a seedbed for vegetables or cereals, 
but it has often been a seedbed for riots and 
revolutions.” 

We pride ourselves in America on the op- 
tions and alternatives people have as con- 
sumers in the market place, in where they 
will work, and at what—in the many differ- 
ent ways of living open to most of us. 

Let’s work toward a pluralistic environ- 
ment too. Let’s give people a choice not only 
of the house they live in but also whether 
it be in the inner city or the small town, the 
suburb or the rural community, California 
or the Great Plains. 

Keep before your eyes the vision of 300 mil- 
lion Americans living at ease with each 
other and with their environment in an at- 
tractive land—a land dotted with clusters of 
renewed small cities and towns, sprinkled 
with the farms of a prosperous agriculture, 
and marked by,great cities standing tall, 
free of pollution and blight, and unmarred 
by massive social discontent and disorder. 

Keep in your mind’s eye and in your busi- 
ness plans, and in your long-range targets, a 
Kansas that is growing as fast as Arizona or 
California—a Kansas dotted with new in- 
dustry—a prosperous dryland and irrigation 
agriculture geared to growing world mar- 
kets—a cattle growing and feeding business 
geared to better diets through more beef as 
incomes rise—an economy and a people built 
on hard work and faith in education and 
research and excellence. 

We can build such an America and such 
a Kansas. We can have it long before the 
year 2000. But it will take the energy, the 
determination, the imagination of farmers, 
business, architects, engineers, labor 
unions—of every thinking American working 
shoulder to shoulder. 

I am hopeful for the future of America and 
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of Kansas. I am hopeful because people like 
you—farmers and businessmen and lawyers 
and doctors—town and country—united for 
mutual strength, make an unbeatable com- 
bination. 


THE OEO IN UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the charge made by House 
Minority Leader GERALD R. Fond, and by 
others, that the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is “politically oriented,” the 
inference being that somehow the ad- 
ministration is using its efforts to help 
the poor and disadvantaged so as to 
make jobs for Democrats and build po- 
litical muscle. 

I cannot speak for what is happening 
in other States, of course, but I do know 
what is happening in my State of Utah. 
The OEO program there is being ad- 
ministered on a completely nonpartisan 
basis. 

Gov. Calvin L. Rampton recently re- 
plied to a letter from Representative 
Forp to set the record straight. I ask 
unanimous consent that Governor 
Rampton’s very explicit letter be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE or Uran, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, November 20, 1967. 
Representative GERALD R. FORD, 
Office of the Minority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Forp: This is in reply 
to your letter of November 14, 1967 in regard 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity. I can- 
not, of course, know from personal experience 
how the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been administered in other states. I am cer- 
tain, however, that your categorization of the 
program as politically oriented would not 
apply to the State of Utah. 

I am a Democratic Governor. Whether I 
could have influenced, on a political basis, 
the appointment of individuals to positions 
within the program, I do not know because I 
have never tried. This program is ad- 
ministered in this state well and efficiently 
without regard to political affiliation of those 
concerned. I have never had any survey made 
to determine what percentage of the admin- 
istrative officers are Republican and what 
percentage are Democrat, I do know, however, 
that the Chief Administrators in our two 
largest counties, both Salt Lake and Weber, 
both have a Republican identification. Mr. 
Rulon Garfield, who heads the program in 
Weber County, was a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress from the 
ist District of Utah a few years back, and 
Miss Lorraine Cook, who heads the program 
in Salt Lake City, was a Republican appointee 
to the State Welfare Commission under my 
predecessor, Republican Governor George D. 
Clyde. 

I also take exception to your statement that 
“Too many others—such as the Job Corps— 
have, from the beginning, been woefully mis- 
directed and very badly administered.” The 
Job Corps camps in Utah have been well ad- 
ministered and have contributed much, both 
to the boys who are attending and to the 
members of our communities who come in 
contact with them. Mr. Dewey Fillis, the 
Chief of Police of Salt Lake City, who at first 
opposed very strongly the establishment of 
the Urban Job Corps Center at Clearfield, 
recently took occasion on a statewide TV 
broadcast to commend the administration of 
this program. I believe it would be well if you 
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could be as objective as Police Chief Fillis, 
and re-examine your position in this regard. 
Sincerely, 
CALVIN L. RAMPTON, 
Governor. 


“TO SEEK A NEWER WORLD’—BOOK 
BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, through- 
out the continuing debate on Vietnam, 
one voice which has spoken out with 
consistent clarity, eloquence, and good 
sense has been that of the junior Senator 
from New York, Ropert F. KENNEDY. 

Senator KENNEDY’s latest comprehen- 
sive statement on this subject is con- 
tained in an excerpt from his new book, 
entitled “To Seek a Newer World,” 
which was published in article form in a 
recent issue of Look magazine. 

The article, in my view, is must reading 
for anyone—whatever his or her views 
on this tragic conflict—who genuinely 
seeks an understanding of the nature of 
our involvement in Vietnam and the 
honorable alternatives open to us. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
Senator KENNeEDY’s article be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War Can We Do To END THE AGONY OF 
VIETNAM? 


(By Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY) 


(Note.—In the Vietnam chapter of his 
book To Seek A Newer World, from which 
the following article is excerpted, Robert F. 
Kennedy calls for negotiations as the only 
possible way out of the agony of Vietnam. 
Successive governments of South Vietnam 
have failed to win the allegiance of the peo- 
ple, in his view, and are not likely to. This, 
he adds, is because they have been and are 
“largely made up of, or allied with, a privi- 
leged class to whom it seems that the war 
is not worth if the price is the 
sacrifice of their land, wealth and power.” 
Instead of land reform, long and universally 
regarded as an essential first step, the peas- 
ants are saddled with absentee landlordism, 
the Senator says. Instead of a government 
responsive to the needs and aspirations of 
the people, there is corruption and cronyism. 
Instead of an army that protects and assists 
the populace, South Vietnam has a military 
force that rarely fights, except for certain 
elite units, and that will suffer a ten percent 
desertion rate this year—more men than we 
will add to our forces there in 1967. 

(Meanwhile, Senator Kennedy observes, 
despite the massive American effort to crush 
them, the Vietcong continue to grow in 
strength. He argues that although 227,000 
Vietcong deaths have been claimed through 
August, 1967, “estimated Vietcong forces have 
risen from a maximum of 115,000 in 1965 to 
a minimum of over 250,000 in 1967, all by the 
count of our own command in Vietnam.” 
What must be comprehended, he says, is that 
although the Vietcong are Communists, they 
also are Vietnamese nationalists, heirs of the 
Vietminh who defeated France and won in- 
dependence with Ho Chi Minh as their leader 
and symbol. Though they employ brutal ter- 
ror, he says, their basic appeal is political: 
They are a disciplined organization built 
around the grievances and dreams of the 
people. He cites Cyprus, Algeria and Vietnam 
itself as evidence that military force alone, 
no matter how superior, cannot defeat such 
guerrillas, “Foreign intervention cannot pro- 
vide a substitute where a national will is 
lacking,” he says, and yet the United States 
finds itself bearing the burden of major com- 
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bat, unable to arouse the Saigon regime to 
general mobilization, sustaining casualties 
in the first months of 1967 at a higher rate 
than South Vietnamese draft calls, sending 
more men, dropping more bombs, spending 
more money to support the commitment al- 
ready made. 

(Of the September 3 elections in Vietnam, 
Kennedy says: “With all the advantages of 
incumbency, with the support and votes of 
the armed forces, with their strongest rivals 
excluded from the contest, running against 
candidates who themselves did not represent 
social change or identification with the peas- 
antry—with all this, the military ticket 
could still win only 34 percent of the vote 
of three-fifths of the nation.” 

(Here are Senator Kennedy’s views on 
where we go from here.) 

Although the world’s imperfections may 
call forth the acts of war, righteousness 
cannot obscure the agony and pain those 
acts bring to a single child, The Vietnamese 
war is an event of historic moment, sum- 
moning the power and concern of many na- 
tions. But it is also the vacant moment of 
amazed fear as a mother and child watch 
death by fire fall from the improbable ma- 
chine sent by a country they barely com- 
prehend. It is the sudden terror of the 
Official or the hamlet militiaman absorbed 
in the work of his village as he realizes the 
assassin is taking his life. It is the refugees 
wandering homeless from villages now ob- 
literated, leaving behind only those who did 
not live to flee. It is the young men, Viet- 
namese and American, who in an instant 
sense the night of death destroying yester- 
day’s promise of family and land and home. 
It is a country where young men have 
never lived a day in peace and where fami- 
lies have never known a time when it was 
not necessary to be afraid. It is a land deaf- 
ened by the unending crescendo of violence, 
hatred and savage fury, where the absorbing 
goal for millions is not to live well or to 
improve their lives but simply to survive. To 
them, peace is not an abstract term de- 
scribing one of those infrequent intervals 
when men are not killing each other. It is a 
day without terror and the fall of bombs. 
It is a family and the familiar life of their 
village. It is food and a school and life 
itself. 

All we say and all we do must be in- 
formed by our awareness that this horror 
is partly our responsibility; not just a na- 
tion’s responsibility but yours and mine, It 
is we who live in abundance and send our 
young men out to die. It is our chemicals 
that scorch the children and our bombs that 
level the villages. We are all participants. To 
know this, to feel the burden of this respon- 
sibility, is not to ignore important interests 
nor to forget that freedom and security must 
sometimes be paid for in blood. Still, even 
though we must know as a nation what it 
is necessary to do, we must also feel as men 
the anguish of what it is we are doing. 

Responsibility for our present difficulties 
in Vietnam is primarily Vietnamese, not 
American, although it involves us and is 
shared by us. It does not belong to any single 
man or any one administration. Many are 
agreed that Vietnam has become a tragic 
involvement; there is disagreement on where 
we went wrong. Senators Richard Russell 
and John Stennis, among the most articulate 
proponents of a strong military defense, 
warned President Eisenhower against sending 
the first advisers in 1954. Others opposed, or 
now criticize, President Kennedy’s buildup 
of the advisory force. Some fault the de- 
cision to commit American troops to combat, 
or to bomb the North. However the case 
may be, I can testify—as one who was in- 
volved for three years in the effort and de- 
cisions in Vietnam—that if fault is to be 
found or responsibility assessed, there is 
enough to go round for all, including my- 
self; and this I freely acknowledge. We 
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should now neither curse the past nor praise 
it, but seek, from what we have learned, 
some guidance for future policy in Vietnam 
and elsewhere, 

There are three possible routes before us: 
the pursuit of military victory, a negotiated 
settlement, or withdrawal. 

Withdrawal is now impossible. American 
intervention has created its own reality. All 
the of war have profoundly affected 
our friends and our adversaries alike, in ways 
we cannot measure and perhaps cannot 
know. Moreover, tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual Vietnamese have staked their lives 
and fortunes on our presence and protection, 
and cannot suddenly be abandoned to the 
forcible conquest of a minority. 

Beyond this is the more general question 

of the American commitment and the effect 
of withdrawal on our position around the 
world. Without doubt, the so-called “domino 
theory,” by itself, is a vast oversimplification 
of international politics. In Asia, China is 
the biggest of all possible dominoes; yet its 
fall to the Communists in 1949 did not cause 
Communist take-overs in its neighbors 
(though it participated in the Korean War 
and aided the cause of the Vietminh rebel- 
lion already under way). Burma, which re- 
fused military and economic assistance from 
the United States, repressed two Communist 
insurgencies without interference or dis- 
turbance by the Chinese. The Cuban domino 
did not lead, for all Castro’s efforts, to Com- 
munist take-overs elsewhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. Vietnam’s neighbors do not share its 
combination of government weakness and na- 
tionalist revolutionary strength; if they did, 
surely we would expect that they would long 
ago have erupted in insurgency while the 
United States is so heavily engaged in Viet- 
nam. 
If the domino theory is an unsatisfactory 
metaphor, still it contains a grain of truth. 
A great power does not cease to be that be- 
cause it suffers a defeat peripheral to its cen- 
tral interests. The Soviet Union is still a 
great power, notwithstanding the collapse of 
its Cuban adventure in 1962. But in some 
degree, the aftermath of Cuba was a percep- 
tible lessening of Soviet prestige and ability 
to influence events in many parts of the 
world. So, I believe, would defeat or precipi- 
tous withdrawal in Vietnam damage us. We 
would not suddenly collapse; Communist 
fleets would not appear in the harbor of 
Honolulu and San Francisco Bay. But there 
would be serious effects: increased Com- 
munist influence—at least—especially in 
Southeast Asia itself. That is not to say, 
however, that Chinese expansion would 
thereby be strengthened. North Vietnam has 
its own interests and dynamism, and the 
most constant thread of Vietnamese history 
and present nationalism seems to be hatred 
and fear of China. 

Beyond Asia, in other nations that have 
ordered their security in relation to American 
commitments, a sudden unilateral with- 
drawal would raise doubts about the relia- 
bility of the United States. Our investment 
in Vietnam, not only in lives and resources 
but also in the public pledges of Presidents 
and leaders, is immense, It may be, as some 
say, that the investment is grossly dispropor- 
tionate to the area’s strategic value, or to any 
ends it may conceivably accomplish. But it 
has been made. Simply to surrender it, to 
cancel the pledges and write off the lives, 
must raise serious questions about what 
other investments, pledges and interests 
might be similarly written off in the face of 
danger or inconvenience—though other na- 
tions will not cease to defend themselves, or 
surrender themselves to our adversaries, sim- 
ply because they do not regard us as reliable 
protectors. 

These are the main arguments against 
withdrawal. But these arguments do not in 
any way support a policy of continuing the 
present course of conflict, or continuing it 
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at its present level, or in the same way. Still 
less do they support a search for nonexistent 
ways to military victory. 

We are now steadily widening the war in 
order, we are told, to increase the costs to 
Hanoi. Yet let us not omit our own costs from 
the war's account. The mounting devastation 
of South Vietnam is more and more eroding 
the fabric of that society, making its ulti- 
mate reconstruction more remote and difi- 
cult, Yet lasting peace depends upon the 
strength of the nation we leave behind, The 
war has also made far more difficult the hope- 
ful pursuit of fresh understanding and di- 
minishing tension between the two great nu- 
clear powers: the United States and the So- 
viet Union. 

The war has estranged and alienated us 
from our closest friends in the Western Al- 
liance. Not one has seen fit to aid us in 
Vietnam; they continue to trade with both 
North Vietnam and China; and some Euro- 
pean church organizations are extending as- 
sistance to North as well as South Vietnam— 
an action unthinkable in Korea or World 
War II, I found in Europe, among men and 
nations who wish only good for the United 
States, deep anxiety and fundamental dis- 
agreement with our policy; we were, they 
felt, becoming dangerously irrelevant. Be- 
yond Europe, in the Near East, Latin America, 
Africa and the Indian subcontinent, the di- 
version of our attention, resources and ener- 
gies has seriously limited our capacity to 
affect the course of events and protect far 
more important national interests. The war 
is also diverting resources that might have 
been used to help eliminate American pov- 
erty, Improve the education of our children, 
enhance the quality of our national life— 
perhaps even to save the nation from internal 
violence and chaos. The war has divided 
Americans from each other, and some from 
their Government, in ways whose effects we 
may feel for years to come. 

Thus, there is another domino theory, an- 
other kind of momentum to this war, The 
mounting cost is an increasing deterrent to 
action elsewhere. Though portrayed as a nec- 
essary proof of our will and ability to “keep 
our commitments,” the war in Vietnam is 
very likely to have the opposite effect. In the 
Congress, liberals and conservatives alike 
have firmly stated their conviction that the 
United States should never again engage in 
an effort like Vietnam, Some would have us 
prove in Vietnam that “wars of national lib- 
eration cannot succeed.” But the longer the 
conflict goes on, the more likely we are to 
“prove” that we will not oppose them in the 
future. Certainly the sight of the world’s 
most powerful nation so frustrated by one 
of the weakest of nations must hearten be- 
lievers in revolutionary war and the efficacy 
of Communist tactics, 

Growing awareness of these realities has led 
some to call for a quicker end to the war 
through application of greater military pow- 
er: the pursuit of total military victory. But 
this is a phantom. Military victory would re- 
quire that we crush both our adversary’s 
strength and his will to continue the battle; 
that the forces from the North be compelled 
to withdraw beyond the border; that much 
of Vietnam be destroyed and its people killed; 
that we continue to occupy South Vietnam 
as long as our presence is required to ensure 
that hostilities, including insurgency, will 
not be resumed. This will be a very long time 
indeed. 

Despite the brave and dedicated efforts of 
American forces, enemy forces continue to 
grow. Increasing support from the Soviet Un- 
ion and China has given the Communist 
forces a new range of sophisticated and de- 
structive weapons. Security in the country- 
side depends, perhaps more than ever, on the 
physical presence of American troops. The 
South Vietnamese Army assumes less and 
less of the burden, requiring us to run harder 
just to prevent further deterioration. Yet our 
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resources of planes, pilots and trained com- 
bat leaders are already under serious strain 
everywhere the world. 

These facts tell.us that the pursuit of vic- 
tory would require a massive new expansion 
of the war. It would mean rapidly increasing 
commitments of American forces—to a mil- 
lion or more—the call-up of reserves, and 
something close to general mobilization. It 
would mean a growing risk of widening war 
with China, even with the Soviet. Union. It 
would lead, indeed already has led, thought- 
less people to advocate the use of nuclear 
weapons. And it would involve all these 
things—commitment, risk and spreading 
destruction—in pursuit of a goal that is at 
best uncertain and at worst unattainable, 

There is a tendency, born of impatience 
and frustration, to assume that a freer exer- 
cise of our great power, especially the de- 
structive power of our Air Force, could 
quickly end the war. But the claims of air- 
men to omnipotent destruction have not 
proven sound in the past. By 1944, though 
Berlin had lost two-thirds of its homes and 
over a million Germans had been killed or 
wounded by Allied bombing, war production 
was three times as great, as in 1941. North 
Vietnam, moreover, is not an industrial but 
a peasant society, not seriously vulnerable to 
air attack. The port of Haiphong, says the 
Secretary of Defense, is a “convenience 
rather than a necessity” for imports and 
could easily be replaced by overland supply 
routes. Destroying the capital of Hanoi would 
mean little to an enemy who defeated the 
French without holding a single major city. 
(I visited Hanoi when the French held it. It 
was clear that holding the city meant noth- 
ing while the Vietminh were slowly winning 
the countryside.) Bombing the cities, or the 
dikes that keep the Red River Delta from 
flooding, would amount to the deliberate de- 
struction of the North Vietnamese people: an 
action out of all proportion to the threat 
they pose to us and certain to provoke the 
justified condemnation of the world. 

If the bombing cannot destroy North 
Vietnam's capacity to fight, can it destroy its 
will to continue? In Ethiopia, Mussolini 
could not force Haile Selassie to surrender 
with bombing. Bombing did not have that 
effect on Great Britain or on Germany. On 
the other hand, bombing seems to have 
played a part in inducing Italy to surrender 
in World War II. The Tokyo fire raids and 
the use of the atomic bomb certainly were a 
major factor in the Japanese surrender. It 
is impossible to say that bombing will or 
will not bring a country to terms. The Secre- 
tary of Defense, as late as August, 1967, told 
the Senate that “I have seen no evidence in 
any of the many intelligence reports that 
would lead me to believe that a less selective 
[that is, intensified]. bombing campaign 
would change the resolve of North Vietnam’s 
leaders or deprive them of the support of the 
North Vietnamese people. . . There is also 
nothing in the past reaction of the North 
Vietnamese leaders that would provide any 
confidence that they can be bombed to the 
negotiating table.” 

We do know that escalation of the bomb- 
ing as a solution to this war has been a 
terrible and dangerous illusion. Escalation 
is not our sole prerogative, but a mutual 
activity. North Vietnam cannot precisely 
duplicate our escalations. But it can match 
our escalation where it is relatively strong: 
on the ground in South Vietnam. When we 
began bombing the North, in February of 
1965, there was one battalion of North Viet- 
namese regulars confirmed as fighting in 
South Vietnam, and our combat deaths num- 
bered in the hundreds. As we introduced 
ground combat forces, the North Vietnamese 
also increased their commitment, and the 
the Vietcong stepped up their recruitment— 
and by the end of 1966, over 6,000 Americans 
had died. In 1967, both on the ground and 
in the air, our escalation has been matched 
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by our enemies’ acquisition of whole fam- 
ilies of new weapons. Our combat deaths 
were greater in the first six months of 1967 
than in all the six previous years combined. 

This may be only a foretaste of what is 
to come. Clearly, the Soviet Union feels that 
it must maintain its support of the North 
Vietnamese effort as long as the fighting 
continues. Neither China nor the Soviet 
Union can accept the defeat or destruction 
of North Vietnam; just.as our Government 
feels it cannot abandon the South Vietnam- 
ese. The Soviet Union can maintain this 
support at little cost to itself, meanwhile 
helping to seriously sap the strength of the 
United States. We can extend our bombing— 
and the Soviets can give North Vietnam 
rocket-firing patrol boats or ground-to- 
ground missiles, We can introduce more 
troops—and the North Vietnamese can 
match them with another segment of their 
regular army, only one-fifth of which has 
thus far been committed to combat. 

We can invade the North—and thereby 
engage another quarter of a million of the 
enemy in combat; somewhat as if a man 
afflicted with one migraine were to request 
another head in which to have a second. We 
can settle into a “war of attrition” on the 
Asian mainland, where our adversary has a 
strategic reserve of 700 million Chinese, In 
1964, a former chief of the Strategic Air 
Command told us that an ultimatum, 
coupled with the bombing of selected mili- 
tary depots, would bring Vietnam to its 
knees “within a few days“: another of the 
promises of easy and imminent victory that 
have not ceased since the French began them 
in 1946, It is perhaps too much to expect 
that these promises will no longer be made. 
It would be incredible if they would any 
longer be believed. 

The third alternative is a negotiated 
settlement—as we have known for more 
than two years, the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the war. This course is our stated 
Government policy, This is the course that 
I favor. Only negotiations could allow us to 
end the fighting without precipitate with- 
drawal, to avoid the progressive destruction 
and weakening of South Vietnam, and end 
the drain on our own energies and resources, 
without great damage to our position in Asia 
and the world. 

Throughout 1966, the chances for such ne- 
gotiations were present. They reached their 
height in the winter of 1966-67. At that 
point, with a false scent of victory leading 
us on, the United States cast away what may 
well have been the last best chance to go 
to the negotiating table, on terms we clearly 
would have accepted before. The months of 
war that have followed haye been as de- 
structive, to our own forces and to North 
Vietnam, as all the years of war before 1967. 
The damage, and hardening attitudes, may 
make a negotiated peace impossible for some 
time to come. An effort for negotiations now 
may well be rejected. 

But the alternatives to negotiation are 
so unacceptable that I continue to believe 
the effort should and must be made. Ulti- 
mately, no other solution is possible. De- 
spite the killing and the destruction, we are 
in no better position now than we were a 
year ago—and we will not be in any better 
position a year from now. I continue to be- 
lieve that we should go to negotiations in an 
effort to reach a peaceful and honorable 
settlement, Perhaps we cannot; but we shall 
never know until we try. 

A negotiated settlement must be less than 
a victory for either side. Both sides must 
come to any discussion with at least one 
basic condition, one point they will not 
yield. For us, it must be that we will not 
abandon South Vietnam to forcible take- 
over by a minority. For our adversaries, it 
must be that they will not accept a settle- 
ment that leaves in the South a hostile gov- 
ernment, dedicated to the final physical de- 
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struction of all Communist elements, refús- 
ing any economic cooperation with the 
North, dependent upon the continued pres- 
ence of American military power. 

For either side to yield its minimum con- 
ditions would be in fact to surrender. If we 
intend to deny these conditions to our ad- 
versaries, then we must defeat them com- 
pletely. This we should clearly understand— 
and understand as well the full costs of this 
course, costs out of all proportion to any 
benefits we might attain. For wise policy is 
a setting of priorities—differentiating be- 
tween that which is merely important and 
that which is truly essential. And it would be 
both callous and self-indulgent for those of 
us who sit comfortably at home to form 
policy without full, conscious knowledge of 
the cost to others, young men and women 
and children, whose lives turn on the ab- 
stractions of our discussion. 

For more than two years, we have pro- 
claimed our desire to negotiate with our 
Communist enemy: “Anywhere and any- 
time,“ the President has said. Debate has 
therefore centered on how this desire is to 
be fulfilled; most often on whether to halt 
the bombing of the North. How the bombing 
came to the center of debate and its rela- 
tionship to negotiations are questions we 
may begin to examine as of the winter of 
1966-67, Hanoi’s previous position, known 
as the Four Points, has been regarded as un- 
acceptable by the United States. Our inter- 
pretation was that it required the with- 
drawal of American forces from South Viet- 
nam and the recognition of the National 
Liberation Front (NLF) as the “sole genuine 
representative“ of the Vietnamese people, 
even prior to discussions. 

In January of 1967, however, Premier 
Pham Van Dong told Harrison Salisbury of 
the New York Times that the Four Points 
should be considered as an agenda for dis- 
cussion at negotiations rather than precon- 
ditions. It was an indication that Hanoi had 
altered its position; from minimum demands, 
these had become only bargaining points. 
This was confirmed by Secretary General U 
Thant, Then, on January 28, the Foreign 
Minister of North Vietnam, Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, said, “If the United States really wants 
talks, it must first halt unconditionally the 
bombing raids and all other acts of war” 
against North Vietnam, “If the bombings 
cease completely, good and favorable condi- 
tions will be created for the talks,” the For- 
eign Minister said, concluding: “President 
Johnson said he was only awaiting a sign, 
Well, he’s had the sign.” Of equally great 
significance, the interview made it unmis- 
takably clear that Hanoi was dropping its 
Four Points as a precondition for negotia- 
tions to begin. 

Then, on a visit to London that coincided 
with the four-day Tet truce, Soviet Premier 
Alexei Kosygin joined the Soviet Union for 
the first time in the public search for peace. 
Kosygin said that the first step “should be 
the unconditional cessation of the bombing 
of and all other aggressive acts against the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam [North 
Vietnam]. As the Foreign Minister of the 
DRV declared recently, this step is necessary 
to enable talks between the DRV and the 
United States to take place. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment welcomes this statement and regards 
it as an important and constructive proposal 
for ending the war.” Later, he went further, 
referring to “only one circumstance which 
must be considered. The United States 
of America must unconditionally stop bomb- 
ings of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and then it would be possible to open nego- 
tiations to explore avenues of a political 
solution. . . . This is a very constructive pro- 
posal which makes it possible to get out of 
the impasse the United States has landed in 
now.” 

This declaration came from a man of 
enormous authority in the Communist world, 
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whose country, then and now, sustains North 
Vietnam’s effort. The statement did not de- 
mand that we withdraw our forces, slow 
down our military effort on the ground, or 
even halt bombing in South Vietnam or of 
the infiltration routes in Laos. It did not 
demand any guarantee that we would never 
use our planes again at any future time, no 
matter what our adversary did to enlarge his 
effort. There was no demand that we accept 
any terms or conditions, such as the Four 
Points, in advance of talks. We were simply 
informed that “to enable talks,” we should 
stop bombing. This message was repeated by 
Ho Chi Minh, in his letter to President John- 
son, even after the bombing had resumed. 
As late as May, Premier Pham Van Dong said 
the statements “still had full value.” And 
there are still indications, though far less 
clear and unequivocal, that a bombing halt 
would bring negotiations. 

We were willing to do this in 1965-66, when 
we suspended the bombing for 37 days with- 
out asking any prior act, signal, or statement 
in return. Through much of 1967, our ad- 
versaries and their friends said negotiations 
could begin on terms we would have accepted 
in 1966. Why then did we not try when the 
conditions were so much more promising? 

One mt has been that the United 
States could not be absolutely certain that 
Hanoi and Moscow would negotiate if the 
bombing were stopped. Hanol's statements, 
it has been said, conflict with one another, 
and some could be read as calling for a guar- 
antee that the bombing would be perma- 
nently halted even before negotiations be- 
gan. Examination of the public statements 
of Hanoi and Moscow in January and after, 
however, clearly indicates a major shift 
away from the North Vietnamese bargain- 
ing position since 1966, showing a firm in- 
tention to come to the conference table once 
the bombing of North Vietnam was suspend- 
ed. In any case, the varying interpretations 
of the Communist statements need not have 
been serious obstacles to agreement. 

In the most serious and urgent crisis of 
the cold war, we moved toward peace by ac- 
cepting, in the way we wished to interpret 
it, that position of our adversaries that con- 
tained the greatest hope of swift settlement. 
At the height of the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962, President Kennedy received two con- 
flicting messages from Premier Khrushchev: 
The first offered to remove the missiles un- 
der acceptable conditions; the next day, the 
demand was for unacceptable concessions in 
return. President Kennedy simply ignored 
the second statement and announced his 
agreement to the first. The crisis was thus 
resolved without open conflict. Such a tech- 
nique might have yielded fruitful results in 
1967. 

A second argument has been that the 
bombing is necessary to secure our objectives 
in the South. We began the bombing, as 
President Johnson told us at Johns Hopkins, 
for three purposes: “to increase the confi- 
dence of the brave people of South Viet- 
nam to convince the leaders of North 
Vietnam ... [that] we will not be defeated,” 
and to reduce the flow of men and supplies 
from the North. But the first two purposes 
have already been fulfilled by the huge re- 
sources and American lives committed to 
South Vietnam since the bombing began. 
As to the third purpose, “to slow down ag- 
gression,” the Secretary of Defense testified 
in early 1967 that although the bombing of 
North Vietnam has other values that he sup- 
ports, “I don’t believe the bombing up to 
the present has significantly reduced, nor 
any bombing that I would contemplate in 
the future would significantly reduce, the 
actual flow of men and materials to the 
South.” He was supported in this view by 
many greatly respected military observers. 
Other military men have since stated their 
conviction that the bombing is an essential 
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handicap to North Vietnamese infiltration, 
putting forward evidence that many infil- 
trators die of disease or bombing on the 
long trail to the South. But in August of 
1967, despite a considerable escalation of the 
air war since February, the Secretary of De- 
fense, although still supporting the bombing, 
estimated that while “ten to twenty per- 
cent of the personnel dispatched to the 
South by the rulers of North Vietnam never 
reach the battle area,” he also stated that 
only “about two percent are casualties 
caused by air attacks.” 

There is no question that the bombing 
makes infiltration much more difficult. But 
all of North Vietnam is a long supply trail 
that, as in Korea, has not been severed from 
the air. Again according to Secretary McNa- 
mara, the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
forces in the South require “significantly 
under 100 tons a day” of military materials 
(other than food) from the North, “a quan- 
tity that could be transported by only a few 
trucks”—or even 400 bicycles. At any rate, 
bombing of the infiltration trails in Laos 
would not have been affected by a halt in the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

Finally and most importantly, it has been 
argued that we cannot halt the bombing 
without a sizable military concession first 
being made by our adversaries: as President 
Johnson put it in his February letter to Ho 
Chi Minh, “I am prepared to order a cessation 
of the bombing against your country and the 
stopping of further augmentation of US. 
forces in South Vietnam as soon as I am 
assured that infiltration into South Vietnam 
by land and by sea has stopped.” (In 1966, 
we had halted the bombing without such a 
demand.) 

Without further support of any kind, 
Hanoi’s 50,000 regular troops in the South 
would be hard-pressed and at a significant 
military disadvantage before the 400,000 
Americans already there, especially since our 
great superiority of firepower could be indefi- 
nitely maintained by ship and plane. Thus, 
our February, 1967, terms, still our official 
position, were in effect a demand for the 
North Vietnamese to withdraw their forces, to 
abandon the Vietcong in the South. This was 
quite clearly understood in the highest cir- 
cles of our Government at the time. In the 
winter of 1966-67, important United States 
Officials felt we were on the brink of a mili- 
tary victory, that our position was consider- 
ably stronger and that of our adversaries 
considerably weaker than had been true a 
year before. Therefore, they thought, we 
could afford to stiffen our position. And we 
did. 

Our public pronouncements at this time 
were very different; publicly, we wanted “just 
almost any step” in return for a bombing 
halt. If such a small step is at issue, should 
it be allowed to determine such a weighty 
matter? In fact, as was apparent from the 
President’s letter when it was released in 
March, our actual demands have been much 
more serious than our public statements have 
indicated. 

Objective assessment of the prospects for 
a negotiated settlement rests on clear anal- 
ysis of the minimum goals of both sides, our 
adversaries’ as well as our own. To say that 
North Vietnam cannot“ negotiate while 
bombs are falling on Hanoi is not an appro- 
bation of its refusal to come to the confer- 
ence table but merely a prediction that as 
long as the bombs fall, the war will go on: 
And to say that the bombings will not cease 
until we are “assured that infiltration into 
South Vietnam by land and by sea has 
stopped” is only to ensure that bombing and 
infiltration will continue, that there will be 
no negotiations, and that the war will go on. 

It was for these reasons—because I felt 
that the bombing of the North was a major 
obstacle to negotiations, that it could have 
been halted at a relatively small risk to our- 
selves, and that a halt would have demon- 
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strated, to our own people and the world, 
our interest in a peaceful solution—that I 
urged in the winter of 1966-67 that we test 
the sincerity of the statements by Premier 
Kosygin and the others by halting the bomb- 
ing and stating our immediate readiness to 
negotiate. I said then, as I continue to be- 
lieve, that “the bombing of the North can- 
not bring an end to the war in the South; 
rather that it may well be prolonging the 
war.“ And while I feel the possibilities of 
fruitful negotiations to be significantly less 
than existed in the winter and spring of 
1967, I still feel the effort to reach them 
should be made. 

Stopping the bombing, however, is not 
peace. Rather, it would be only one part of a 
coordinated plan for negotiations and settle- 
ment. The next step in such a plan would 
be to ensure that negotiations would not be 
used as a device for either side to change the 
military balance. It is unrealistic to expect 
the North to cease its present support for 
its own troops and the Vietcong, just as it 
would be for us to stop supplying our forces 


in the South; but it would be equally un- 


realistic to expect that peace can be discussed 
effectively or with confidence while casualties 
mount and the war gets bigger. Immediately 
after a halt in the bombing, and with or 
without specific agreement from the North 
Vietnamese, international teams under the 
United Nations or a strengthened Interna- 
tional Control Commission, or even some 
other international group established especi- 
ally for this purpose, should be asked to pro- 
vide detached and objective information to 
the world about any large buildup of troops 
or supplies by either side during the peace 
talks. Then if the failure of negotiations, 
coupled with the actions of our adversary, 
made it necessary for us to reexamine our 
position, we would act with far clearer in- 
ternational understanding of our motives 
and necessities. 

Moreover, once at the conference table, our 
problem would in a sense be more difficult. 
Negotiations are not the end of the road but 
only a bridge to the future of South Viet- 
nam. The negotiators must develop a pro- 
gram to dismantle the war: to establish pro- 
cedures for a cease-fire, for the laying down 
of arms and for the gradual withdrawal of 
foreign forces—and all this accompanied by 
the political steps necessary to protect the 
safety of all sides while the war is being dis- 
mantled. 

It is these political steps the resolution of 
South Vietnam’s tangled politics—that have 
always been at the heart of the problem of 
peaceful settlement. Further, this question 
is central even to the preliminary problem of 
arriving at serious negotiations. Stopping the 
bombing may bring Hanoi to negotiations. 
But the NLF seeks more than a halt to bomb- 
ing in the North; it seeks a role in the South. 
Whether the NLF would come to negotia- 
tions, and the position it would take there, 
will almost certainly depend in large part 
on the terms of political settlement that are 
understood to be possible. Those terms—that 
is, the areas of possible compromise, and our 
own goals in South Vietnam—must there- 
fore first be clear in our own minds. 

What should those terms be? A military 
victory is not in sight for anyone. Any set- 
tlement must therefore be a compromise 
that, however imperfect, would protect the 
self-determination of the Vietnamese people. 
Communist and non-Communist, Buddhist 
and Christian, should be able to choose their 
leaders and seek office through peaceful po- 
litical processes, free from external coercion 
and internal violence, All should have the 
opportunity to seek peacefully a share of 
power and responsibility, preferably through 
free elections. They should determine their 
future and the nature of their system and 
resolve the question of Vietnamese reunifi- 
cation. 

The first step would be for the South Viet- 
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namese Government, as well as other polit- 
ical elements not represented in it, to begin 
its own discussions with the NLF. If the 
people of South Vietnam are to settle their 
own future, they must at least begin to talk 
to each other. Undoubtedly, a cease-fire 
would allow this process to begin at the 
village and hamlet level, aiming toward vil- 
lage elections in which all sides, including 
the NLF, could freely participate. 

I have always felt that the United States 
must also be ready to talk directly to all 
parties—not only with Hanoi but directly 
with the NLF in the South. If the NLF men 
are independent, we should talk to them. If 
they are not, it makes no difference that they 
are at the conference table with North Viet- 
nam. The only objection to their participa- 
tion is that it would confer status upon 
them. They have already achieved more status 
on the battlefield than we could give them at 
the conference table. 

It was and is essential that non-Commu- 
nist Vietnamese take a major role in discus- 
sions leading to a negotiated settlement, and 
exert effective force and influence in com- 
petition with the NLF for future leadership. 
The effectiveness of their participation in 
negotiations will largely depend on the ex- 
tent to which they have the confidence of 
their own people and represent their aspira- 
tions. Therefore, the character of the 1967 
elections is undoubtedly a handicap to fruit- 
ful peace talks. Had there been a free political 
process during the spring and summer of 
1967, it undoubtedly would have broadened 
the final government to include other ele- 
ments of South Vietnamese society, thus 
making it clear to Hanoi and the NLF that 
they were faced with a formidable negotiat- 
ing adversary, which represented the choice 
and objectives of the non-Communist ma- 
jority in South Vietnam. As much as possible, 
however, that opportunity must be reopened: 
most particularly by broadening the base of 
the present Saigon government and curbing 
the arbitrary use of police powers and cen- 
sorship. If the present ruling group is all 
that is allowed to compete with the Com- 
munists, the Vietcong would certainly dom- 
inate the peace. 

Finally, a lasting settlement of the war 
requires that free elections open to all would 
ultimately be held and that those who won 
them would take office. Confidence will de- 
pend on the structure of government between 
the end of hostilities and elections—perhaps 
a prolonged period. The Communists would 
fear a take-over by the military, just as we 
might fear a Communist coup. Thus, during 
the interim period between the end of hos- 
tilities and elections, it will be necessary to 
establish a ruling structure in which both 
sides have confidence, There are many pos- 
sible ways of achieving this. It may be de- 
sirable to formulate a series of international 
guarantees, agreed upon by the major powers 
as well as by the combatants, perhaps by 
establishing an international supervisory 
force. To the extent the South Vietnamese 
share in this interim administration, it will 
be necessary for all important elements in 
the country to have a share of power and 
responsibility. Details of an exact formula 
must await actual negotiations. The impor- 
tant thing is that it provide enforceable and 
unbreakable guarantees against fraudulent 
elections and any attempt, by either side, to 
take power without or despite the elections. 

In any case, it is clear that unless we ac- 
cept the principle of Vietcong participation 
in any interim government structure, albeit 
under international supervision or as part of 
an international framework, there is little 
hope for success in any negotiations. When 
I first made this proposal, in February of 
1966, it was attacked by some Officials of the 
Administration. The President’s press secre- 
tary, however, later stated that the United 
States did not foreclose such participation. 
It did not, he said, guarantee the principle 
of NLF participation in an interim govern- 
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ment, but felt that the issue should be left 
to the negotiators, This, in my view, was a 
step forward, though insufficient, especially 
in light of statements by Marshal Ky that he 
would not accept an NLF role in the gov- 
ernment even as a result of free and fair 
elections. 

The kind of program I have outlined is no 
fixed or frozen formula; it is a set of sug- 
gestions, to be refined and revised by the 
critical examination of others; molded and 
reworked by shifting events, the responses 
of other nations, and the passions of people 
whose lives and homes are at stake. I do be- 
lieve, however, that it points in a necessary 
direction. 

It must be said that such a program in- 
volves risks. An adversary who lives may per- 
haps fight another day. A government that 
is not continuously sheltered by American 
military power may be again attacked or sub- 
verted or overthrown. But these are “risks” 
that we take every day, in a hundred coun- 
tries in every corner of every continent— 
because we cannot occupy the world and be- 
cause we do not wish to become a garrison 
state; and also because we believe men and 
nations will not willingly choose to submit 
to other men from other lands. 

I have described the action I believe our 
Government should have taken earlier this 
year because there is much to be learned 
from the events of all these months, Most 
of all, they teach us that for either side to 
put off negotiations, in the hope of military 
victory that will avoid the later need for com- 
promise, is a tragic mistake. The passage of 
time will cause costs and casualties to mount 
on both sides, while hope of a negotiated 
settlement is postponed to an uncertain fu- 
ture. The actions I have outlined, the prin- 
ciples on which negotiations and a settlement 
must be based, I believe are still valid today. 
But what is far less certain now is whether 
halting the bombing by itself will bring us to 
the negotiating table, Certainly, a mere 
“pause” of a few days or even weeks is highly 
unlikely to bring us to negotiations. Even 
a full halt in the bombing—if it is not ac- 
companied by great skill, determination to 
reach a negotiated settlement, and, above 
all, a clear understanding of our own goals— 
will not bring peace. 

I continue to believe that the effort for 
negotiations, including a halt in the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, should be made. If 
the passage of substantial time and events 
proves that our adversaries do not sincerely 
seek a negotiated solution, if discussions 
are used only as a pretext to enlarge the 
conflict in the South, then we can reexam- 
ine our entire military strategy in light of 
the changing nature of the war. We should 
be generous in our search for peace; but 
also mindful of the precedent of Panmun- 
jom. We must also realize, however, that the 
success or failure of any effort for negotia- 
tions will depend, more than ever, on our 
attitude and overall position at the time— 
both our public position and that which 
we put forward in secret messages and con- 
versations. 

Further, we must realize that the hope of 
negotiations depends also on the position of 
our adversaries. Another year of combat and 
mounting destruction has almost certainly 
further hardened opinion in North Vietnam, 
much as in the United States it has led to 
successful calls for greater military. action. 
Now, almost every target worth a bomb or 
a rocket has been struck. None can say 
whether an offer not to bomb what remains 
will be regarded by the North as worthwhile. 
Much of the population of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong has already been evacuated. 

Moreover, there are signs that our adver- 
saries feel the war in the South is going 
favorably to their cause. They are receiving 
increasing aid from the Soviet Union. Com- 
munist China has maintained tens of thou- 
sands of support personnel in North Viet- 
nam. There are strong indications that they 
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have been joined by technicians and volun- 
teers” from other Communist nations. Chi- 
nese airports are now being used for the 
North Vietnamese fighter planes, and North 
Koreans are fiying them. Finally, our ad- 
versaries may feel that an offer of negotia- 
tion, so close to our own elections, would 
be intended primarily for political effect in 
the United States—or that if the offer is 
serious, the terms will become more favor- 
able as November, 1968, gets closer. 

We face an obdurate adversary, fired with 
hatred for the foreigner, backed, however re- 
luctantly, by the great resources of the So- 
viet Union, with the masses of China loom- 
ing behind. Our own vast resources, and 
even the great bravery of our soldiers, are 
able only to avert military defeat. Yet they 
do not preserve us as we were, for involve- 
ment and danger mount with every new day. 
Elsewhere, the world goes on increasingly 
apart from us, and events of great moment 
pass us by. At home, we are beset with dan- 
gers we hardly understand, as political lead- 
ers speak of our streets in a vocabulary 
learned from this faraway war. 

But we are not trapped and hopeless. We 
are not paralyzed. We need not and cannot 
allow the decisions of others or the work- 
ings of an inscrutable fate to pull us blindly 
ahead. Nothing in our position is more dan- 
gerous than the often-heard statement that 
the future is all in the hands of our adver- 
saries. Such fatalism is the worst surrender 
of all. 

The truth is that there is much we can 
do, beginning with a change in attitude. We 
must recognize that the struggle in the 
South is just that—a struggle in the South. 
Such a réassessment would reach, at the out- 
set, to the question of the Saigon govern- 
ment: ensuring its broadening to include 
now-unrepresented elements of the South 
Vietnamese people, such as Buddhist or- 
ganizations, labor unions, intellectuals and 
civilian political leaders. With such an atti- 
tude, we would work to end harassment by 
the military and secret police, and restore 
the village and hamlet democracy. This proc- 
ess would begin by ensuring that district 
and province chiefs are locally elected and 
responsible to the people, ending the system 
of military appointment of these officials that 
is central to the network of corruption and 
misgovernment in the countryside. 

Recognition of the war’s real character 
would also ensure attention to a serious pro- 
gram of social reform: not a matter just of 
more billions in U.S. aid but primarily of 
justice and decency within Vietnamese so- 
ciety. It may be asked whether real social 
reform will not encounter strong resentment. 
from the military and social ruling groups. 
Of course it will, as it has in the past. But 
if these reforms are not initiated, there is 
little prospect of success for our efforts, or 
wisdom or purpose for our presence. The 
worst danger of making this our war is that 
our stake in it becomes greater than that of 
the Saigon government. But it is their war, 
and they must understand that refusing the 
necessary reforms will have direct and severe 
consequences. President Kennedy said in 
1963: “It is their war. They are the ones who 
have to win it or lose it. We can help them, 
we can give them equipment, we can send our 
men out there as advisers, but they have 
to win it, the people of Vietnam, against the 
Communists.” Similarly, when President 
Eisenhower sent American troops to Lebanon 
in 1958, he ordered them to occupy only the 
capital and the main airport. “If the Leba- 
nese Army were unable to subdue the rebels. 
when we had secured their capital and pro- 
tected their government,” he has written, 
“we were backing up a government with so 
little popular support that we probably 
should not be there.” < 

Continued support of a government that, 
after this long history and our patient ef- 
fort still refuses reform is not pragmatic or 
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tough-minded, It is ideological self-deception 
and a surrender of American interests to a 
government that without our support would 
not survive a month. Moreover these reforms 
will be necessary whether or not negotiations 
take place. In fact it is only genuine progress 
in the South beginning at last to attract the 
support of the people—and not greater de- 
struction in the North—that offers a real 
prospect of convincing our adversaries that 
an early settlement is prudent. 

tion of the character of the war 
would also affect our military effort, shifting 
its emphasis away from attacks on the North 
and combat by American forces toward 
greater reliance on South Vietnamese action 
in the South. This means less concentration 
on American sweeps and search and destroy 
missions, and more on physical protection of 
the densely populated areas near the coast 
and the Mekong Delta. If sweeps are con- 
sidered to have military value, let them be 
carried out by the South Vietnamese. A 
greater share of the military effort at the 
demilitarized zone should be assumed by 
the Vietnamese, with American marines 
being gradually relieved. The government of 
South Vietnam should order the total mobi- 
lization that it has so far refused to put into 
effect and should begin to draft the tens of 
thousands who up to now have been able 
to avoid service. Thus, we can serve our 
stated obejctives, while conserving and pro- 
tecting American lives, limiting further de- 
struction of the South Vietnamese people 
by Americans, and assuring real security in 
the important areas of the country now un- 
der control by our side. Lowering our cost, 
in money and lives, while making clear our 
intention of remaining, is one sure way of 
convincing our adversaries that we can and 
will remain until a satisfactory resolution is 
assured, 

Finally, agony and interest, the Mmited 
nature of our goals and the formidable con- 
sequences of rising war combine to compel us 
to seek whatever new initiatives can resolve 
this conflict—honorably, justly, consistent 
with our aims, and in peace. 

We owe no less to ourselves, to our people, 
and to those whose land we both protect and 
Tavage. In that land, the stakes are very 
high: They are the home of the child in a 
jungle village, the hunger of a man driven 
from his farm, the life of a young American 
even now preparing for the day's battle. 
There is the national interest, and there is 
also human anguish. To protect the one and 
prevent the other, no effort is too great for 
us to make. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT—WELFARE 
AND MEDICAID PROVISIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York.“ Mr. 
President, during consideration of H.R. 
12080, the omnibus social security and 
welfare bill, by the Senate, Congressman 
JONATHAN BINGHAM, of New York, 
summed up the feelings of many New 
Yorkers and many people around the 
country about the welfare and medicaid 
provisions of the House-passed bill in a 
letter to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], in his capacity as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. The letter 
was helpful and articulate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. RUSSELL LONG, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. CHAMMAN: I am writing as a 
Congressman from New York, to urge favor- 
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able consideration for the amendments of- 
fered by Senator Robert Kennedy to HR 
12080, particularly those dealing with 
Medicaid and welfare. 

While I believe that the level of annuity 
benefits must be raised substantially beyond 
the levels provided in HR 12080 if we are to 
provide our senior citizens with a measure 
of dignity, I find the Medicaid and welfare 
provisions even more vital. The progressive 
change in these programs was adopted in 
the House over the strenuous objections of 
several of us. 

I appeared before the House Rules Com- 
mittee in support of a rule which would have 
permitted the House to consider liberalizing 
the bill as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Unfortunately, we were un- 
successful. HR 12080 would not only place 
enormous burdens on an already overloaded 
welfare program in New York but the 
Medicaid revisions would imperil the exist- 
ing State program on which millions of New 
Yorkers now depend. In effect, the cutback 
would either require a retrenchment of the 
program or entail such additional outlays 
of State and local funds as threaten to 
nomically feasible products. 

It is one thing to refuse federal assistance 
to institute a program; it is another to with- 
draw it after it has been in operation. What 
Congress would be doing if it fails to modify 
the House version is to tell millions of cit- 
izens living in the shade of poverty that our 
country has more important programs than 
to alleviate pain, disability and hunger. 

I urge the Senate Finance Committee to 
reject the restrictions of the House Bill by 
enacting the modest amendments offered by 
my colleague from New York, Senator 
Kennedy. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


MALNUTRITION AS AN OBSTACLE 
TO NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. In discussions of our 
food-for-peace program, there has been 
a great deal of emphasis recently on self- 
help, and properly so. The war against 
hunger cannot be won unless the produc- 
tive capacity of the less developed na- 
tions is put to its best use. 

But there is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to dismiss some of the world’s more 
unfortunate people as lazy and undeserv- 
ing when they are actually trapped in a 
cycle of malnutrition. They are incapable 
of breaking out of the resulting weakness 
and lethargy until they have been pro- 
vided with enough food to be capable of 
self-help. 

In some nations, where large sectors of 
the population have been permanently 
handicapped mentally or physically by 
malnutrition in childhood, it may be nec- 
essary to assist them in bringing on a 
new, healthy and alert generation of ade- 
quately nourished citizens capable of 
self-reliance. 

The effect of malnutrition on less for- 
tunate peoples of the world, and on na- 
tional development efforts, is well de- 
scribed and discussed in an article in the 
October issue of Foreign Affairs, written 
by Dr. Alan D. Berg. 

Dr. Berg is director of the food re- 
sources division of our AID mission in 
India. He knows the problems of mal- 
nutrition firsthand. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include Dr. Berg's fine article in 
the Recorp, and I recommend it to my 
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colleagues concerned with food aid as a 
major factor in the development process. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MALNUTRITION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Alan D. Berg) 


New evidence suggesting a relationship be- 
tween malnutrition and mental retardation 
should be cause for major policy concern 
in a number of world capitals. The recogni- 
tion that malnourished children may emerge 
from childhood lacking the ability to reach 
their full genetic intellectual potential in- 
troduces a new and perhaps frightening note 
into theories of national development. 

The implications are ominous. For many 
years we have assumed that, given educa- 
tional opportunities and environmental ad- 
vantages, each normally born infant has 
every prospect of growing up to be bright and 
productive. It is now suggested that mal- 
nourished ,children may be basically dull. 
The significance of this can be appreciated 
when we recognize that as many as two- 
thirds of the children of most developing 
countries are now suffering from some degree 
of malnutrition, 

The relationship of malnutrition to mental 
growth dramatizes the issue. However, the 
insidious drain of malnutrition on national 
development takes other significant forms, 
Half the deaths in the developing countries 
occur among children under six years of age. 
In certain African countries, Libya for exam- 
ple, a mother must have five children to 
assure that one reaches the age of fifteen. 
In Northeast Brazil, 48 percent do not sur- 
vive the first year of life; by the age of four, 
63 percent have succumbed. In parts of 
Southeast Asia, 40 percent of the children 
die of disease in their first four years. This 
is a proportion of deaths not reached in the 
United States until the age of sixty. 

The vast majority of these child deaths 
are attributed to infectious diseases. Yet 
most of these diseases are relatively minor 
childhood ailments. The cause of the death, 
we now know, is not the infection itself, 
but usually the malnourished condition of 
the child when he contracted it. In other 
words, malnutrition debilitates the body to 
such a degree that it is incapable of resisting 
what would otherwise be a passing infection. 
In a country like Ecuador, child death due to 
measles is more than 300 times greater (per 
thousand of population) than in North 
America. Whooping cough is still a major 
killer in much of the world. 

Similarly, such childhood diseases as 
chicken pox are often fatal because of the 
child’s malnourished condition, 

For a sizable portion of the survivors, mal- 
nutrition permanently retards physical 

In many countries the average 
twelve-year old has the physical stature of 
an eight-year old in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, Indian nutritionist Dr. C. Gopalan re- 
ports that 80 percent of preschool- aged chil- 
dren in the rural areas of his country suffer 
from malnutritional dwarfism. The effect of 
this on productivity and the limits it places 
on the individual’s potential contribution to 
his society are obvious. 

An increasing body of evidence now sug- 
gests a similar relationship between malnu- 
trition in the early years and mental re- 
tardation. During the months of breast feed- 
ing, children from the poorest areas grow at 
@ rate comparable to the best nourished 
children elsewhere. Usually after six months 
of age, however, when breast milk is no 
longer a sufficient source of protein, growth 
is progressively retarded. 

The result is an important and irretriev- 
able loss of learning time during the most 
critical years of intellectual development. 
Further, some prominent nutritionists now 
suggest the damage may be irreparable (as is 
acknowledged in the case of physical re- 
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tardation), even in the unlikely prospect 
that today’s malnourished child eventually 
has access to proper nutrients. Dr. Joaquin 
Cravioto of Mexico, a pioneer and leading 
researcher in the field, says “sufficient evi- 
dence is already available to show that 
chances of permanent damage are high.” 
m 


What does this mean to national develop- 
ment? How much more productive is a prop- 
erly nourished man? How much more will a 
man with full mental and physical capac- 
ities contribute to his society? Conversely, 
what are the costs to the society of malnu- 
trition in the form of medical treatment, 
welfare-type relief and waste through death 
of those who have a limited number of pro- 
ductive years? What would be the cost/bene- 
fit radio of a $10 million investment in food 
enrichment, for example, as compared to 
other forms of development expenditure, e.g. 
spending the $10 million for fertilizer or 
dams or roads or schools? What, in fact, is 
the relationship of malnutrition to develop- 
ment—or, more specifically, what are the 
economics of malnutrition? 

Unfortunately, little research has been 
directed to these questions. The scattering 
of peripheral studies, however, leads to cer- 
tain inferences worth noting: 

1. Limited life expectancy brought about 
by malnutrition limits the number of pro- 
ductive years. Recent calculations by Dr. Eu- 
gene Campbell show that the typical worker 
of Southeast Brazil will—because of im- 
proved health and resulting increased aver- 
age life expectancy—produce nearly five 
times as much during his lifetime as the 
average person born in nutritionally deficient 
Northeast Brazil. Where malnutrition reduces 
life expectancy, the cost to society for educa- 
tion and other supporting expenses through 
the pre-productive years becomes propor- 
tionately more costly per year of productive 
output. 

2. Malnutrition decreases a worker’s pro- 
ductivity. The body, weak from lack of prop- 
er nutrients, protects itself by avoiding the 
expenditure of energy. This results in apathy, 
lethargy and lack of initiative—character- 
istics commonly found in poorly fed groups 
in protein-deficient countries. In the past, 
this apparent sluggishness was frequently at- 
tributed to laziness, indolence or other so- 
called “ethnic traits.” The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization now reports that those 
countries with the lowest per capita daily 
protein (and caloric) consumption are also 
those with lowest productivity. An interest- 
ing demonstration of the relationship was 
noted during the construction of the Pan 
American Highway. The disappointing out- 
put of local laborers was quickly remedied 
with the introduction of three well-balanced 
daily meals. Within a few months, workers 
averaged an increase in concrete paving from 
1.8 to 5.9 cubic yards per day. 

3. Malnutrition lowers a worker's resist- 
ance to disease and, relatedly, increases his 
rate of absenteeism from the job. Further, 
accident rates are higher among those who 
tire quickly due to malnutrition. A study of 
the old East African Carrier Corps reported 
that those laborers who supplemented their 
rations with herbs and green leaves showed 
a lower hospitalization rate—10 percent com- 
pared to 40 percent for those who did not. 

4. The medical costs necessary to treat 
the effects of malnutrition—either through 
hospitals or health centers—are many times 
greater than the cost of providing the neces- 
sary nutrients to prevent the malnutrition 
initially. One estimate, in Guatemala, is that 
the cost of 90 days of hospitalization for 
each case arising from inadequate nutrition 
is $600, compared to an annual cost of $7 
to $10 to prevent the malnutrition in the 
first place. 

5. Certain nutritional deficiencies, such as 
acute, vitamin-A deficiency which results in 
blindness, limit opportunities for produc- 
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tivity. In India alone there are at least one 
million preventable cases of blindness at- 
tributable to this cause alone. In East Paki- 
stan, 50,000 children every year are threat- 
ened with a possible lifetime of blindness 
due to their precariously low vitamin-A in- 
take. The blind have few opportunities to 
contribute to society and, im one form or 
another, they usually become a drain on that 
society. Yet for a few pennies a year, this 
blindness could easily be prevented. 

The Philippine Government is attempting 
to pin a cost tag on its major diseases. To 
arrive at a figure, it combines production 
loss, manpower fatality loss, cost of medical 
care and burial expenses. Using this calcula- 
tion, total economic loss per year for beri beri, 
for example, is estimated to be more than 44 
million pesos ($11 million), This is only for 
those cases reported or recognized. Probably 
there are many others. 

The late Dr. R. R. Williams, synthesizer 
of thiamine, reported: “Deficiency diseases 
are extremely insidious in that they are sap- 
ping the vitality of Asians to an unknown 
degree. My conviction is that there are scores 
of millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, in 
Asia who are suffering from mild beri beri, 
and have done so for years, and they still do 
not know they have it. . As a drain on the 
vitality of many people who suppose they are 
well, the deficiency diseases are a tremendous 
handicap to the struggling millions of Asia.” 1 
Interestingly, due to Dr. Williams’ discovery, 
beri beri could be significantly controlled. 
Experimental enrichment of rice in seven 
municipalities in Bataan was responsible 
for a 76 percent to 94 percent decline of the 
disease. In one year, the beri beri fatality 
rate fell to a tenth of what it had been. 

A cursory look at some of the other litera- 
ture suggests: In Newfoundland, compulsory 
enrichment of flour is credited with a strik- 
ing 40 percent decline in infant mortality. 
In Madagascar, a sugar refinery is reported 
to have reduced the turnover rate of migrant 
labor from 60 percent to 6 percent by the 
introduction of a balanced cooked meal. In 
Indo-China during World War II, study of 
a rubber plantation showed that there was 
a 50 percent increase in work output after 
the opening of a canteen which provided a 
liberal diet. In Costa Rica, a public works 
project showed over three years an increase 
in work output—from 240 to 1,157 cubic me- 
ters of earth moved per man per day—pri- 
marily as a result of improved sanitation and 
provision of substantial meals to the laborers. 
Other studies in Uganda, Kenya, Brazil and 
the old Belgian Congo come to comparable 
conclusions, 

Apparently, no one has computed the mon- 
etary loss to economic development caused 
by malnutrition, but one can be sure it is 
considerable. Mr. George Verghese, Informa- 
tion Advisor to India’s Prime Minister, re- 
cently reported after a trip to drought- 
plagued Bihar that “It is quite common to 
be told that the people are lazy, indolent, 
stupid. Angry words, but true—and the re- 
sult of malnutrition over several generations. 
. .. The economic cost to the nation of the 
consequent human inefficiency has never 
been calculated. It must run to hundreds of 
crores of rupees [hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars] each year....” 

mz 

Although malnutrition is brought about 
by a number of dietary deficiencies, the most 
serious and challenging to scientists at the 
moment is the inadequacy of protein—the 
critical nutrient for both physical and mental 
growth. Protein need cannot be divorced from 
general food intake—but once the minimum 
number of calories is available to sustain life, 
it is the quality of the food which becomes 
all-important. 


Federation of American Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology, Proceedings, n. 20, 1961 
(Supplement 7: 323). 
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Dr. Aaron Altschul, the protein chemist, 
has calculated that more than half of the 
80-odd million tons of protein consumed in 
the world every year is in the form of grain— 
not because grain is so high in protein (on 
the order of 10 percent) but because wheat, 
rice, corn and other grains are consumed in 
such enormous quantities. If one could some- 
how enhance the protein quality of this 
grain, considerable progress could be made 
in the battle against protein malnutrition. 

The value of protein in foods varies widely. 
It depends on a series of so-called “essential 
amino acids“ the value of the protein being 
only as great as the smallest of these. En- 
visioning this as a bar chart, with a num- 
ber of tall bars and one short one, the value 
of the total protein is only as great as the 
shortest bar. The rest is wasted. In the case 
of most cereal grains, this limiting amino 
acid is lysine. 

In one of the most significant scientific 
discoveries of this generation, Dr. Edwin 
Mertz and his associates at Purdue Uni- 
versity recently developed, through genetic 
selection, a strain of corn with a substantially 
increased lysine content, As a result, the 
protein value of corn can be nearly doubled 
ie. corn may provide a source of protein al- 
most as good as milk. Presumably this genetic 
approach to protein improvement can be 
applied also to rice, wheat and other grains. 
Tests are now being conducted in several 
countries to see whether such application is 
possible. As significant as such steps may be, 
it must be recognized that even under the 
best of circumstances, the world is still a 
number of years away from growing 4 suffi- 
cient quantity of such high-protein seed to 
make the kind of impact required now. 

Happily, a short cut may be possible—that 
is, by adding nutrients synthetically. The 
technology now exists to incorporate amino 
acids such as lysine during milling or by 
treating the whole grain. In processed foods, 
the system is even simpler. In the United 
States and Japan, a few commercial firms are 
already adding lysine to breakfast cereals, 
drinks, breads and soups. 

A number of other possibilities also are 
under study. Many of them are based on the 
notion that inexpensive oil seeds—such as 
peanut, cottonseed, chickpea, soybean, 
sesame, sunflower and cocoanut—if processed 
and formulated into acceptable foods, can 
meet a protein requirement at considerably 
less cost than milk. (Milk is a luxury that 
most people in developing countries will not 
be able to afford for many years.) 

After the oil is extracted from these seeds, 
little use is made of the residue for human 
feeding. Yet this material, properly processed, 
contains up to 50 percent good quality pro- 
tein suitable for the human diet—particular- 
ly if combined with other foods. The cost of 
oilseed protein is well under one-fourth that 
of dry milk, and less than a tenth that of 
most other animal protein. The present sup- 
ply of oilseed meal alone, properly processed, 
would be sufficient to meet more than twice 
the world’s total protein deficit. 

This oilseed principle has been employed 
by a number of companies in various coun- 
tries to produce a variety of commercial, low- 
cost, protein products. The most successful 
of these is Vitasoy. a soy-based Hong Kong 
beverage sold in a typical soft-drink bottle 
and given a typical soft-drink promotion. Its 
sales keep pace with the major international 
soft drinks, and it outsells all others in the 
Hong Kong market. In South Africa, a line of 
foods, including soups, candies, beverages 
and cereals, under the label Pronutro, has 
been commercially successful—multiplying 
its sales ten times in the past two years. And 
in Latin America, Incaparina—a cottonseed- 
based beverage patterned after the atole, a 
drink the Mayan Indians have taken for cen- 
turies—has begun after years of development 
(and evangelism by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany) to be accepted. 
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There is not a conspicuous number of such 
projects. There has been enough experience, 
however, to conclude that certain elements 
are essential to success: the product must be 
palatable; it must be inexpensive; it should 
be similar, if possible, to products already 
known; it should incorporate ingredients that 
are locally available (or potentially so); it 
must be nutritionally potent. 

Although this approach offers exciting pos- 
sibilities, its significance should not be 
viewed out of context. The claim of some food 
scientists that this is the answer to the pro- 
tein problem is perhaps a bit optimistic—at 
least for the present. Although the commer- 
cialized, formulated protein food can be of 
significant value to the urban poor, it offers 
less hope to the malnourished multitudes liv- 
ing in non-monetized rural areas. 

Another interesting use of oilseeds in some 
countries could be the “toning of milk.” In 
India, for example, the butterfat content of 
buffalo milk is more than double that of 
cow’s milk. By adding additional protein, one 
can dilute the butterfat content and stretch 
the available milk supply. Toning has been 
accomplished in the past with non-fat dry 
milk—now unfortunately in short supply 
throughout the world. However, Indian food 
scientists have devised the technology to use 
oilseed isolate in place of powdered milk—at 
considerable economy. 

Recently much attention has also been 
given to fish protein concentrate, another 
good and inexpensive protein suitable for in- 
fants. The development of F.P.C. has followed 
a rocky road—especially in the United States. 
However, even here the earlier esthetic objec- 
tion to consuming the whole fish apparently 
has now been overcome. The same is true of 
various technical obstacles, as is reflected in 
the recent approval of two F.P.C. processes 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
Fish is the most underutilized conventional 
food source—accounting for only 1 percent 
of the world's total food consumption. As- 
suming that widespread cultural and reli- 
gious taboos can be overcome, the use of fish 
in combating malnutrition has great po- 
tential. 

A number of other protein discoveries 
have been made of late—some at this point 
laboratory curiosities, others verging on 
science fiction. But their potential is too im- 
portant to overlook. Receiving considerable 
attention is the prospect of producing edi- 
ble protein by growing single-cell organisms 
on natural gas, petroleum, vegetable wastes 
or even coal. The Dutch Shell Group, for 
example, has found a bacterium which uses 
methane, a natural gas, as its sole source of 
energy for reproduction. These bacteria con- 
tain about 50 percent protein, and, accord- 
ing to U.S. nutritionist Dr. Nevin Scrimshaw: 
“There is little doubt that wholesome and 
nutritious single cell products utilizing en- 
ergy from petroleum or natural gas can be 
developed and produced in almost unlimited 
quantities within a decade.” Some scientists 
are talking in terms of three to five years. 
Already, two million pounds of petroleum- 
based feed are being used to fatten cattle and 
poultry in a Russian research project. A 
similar “petroleum diet” experiment is being 
conducted with pigs in Nigeria. 

The potential advantages are many: the 
relative abundance of petroleum, even in 
food-short countries; the independence from 
climatic uncertainties; the small space re- 
quirement; the need for only a few tech- 
nicians; and the rapid growth rate. All these 
suggest the possibility of unlimited man- 
made protein production. Most of the world’s 
large petroleum companies are deeply en- 
grossed in protein projects. Some are actively 


2 “Increasing the Production and Human 
Use of Protein.” Working Paper for U.N. Ad- 
visory Committee on the Application of Sci- 
ence and Technology to Development, Oc- 
tober 5, 1966, p. 21. 
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collaborating with major food companies— 
such as the current Esso/Nestlé liaison. The 
president of Gulf Oil recently predicted that 
protein food will become a significant by- 
product of the oil industry. 

Scientific imagination has gone further. 
“Milk” has been produced from water-soaked 
leaves. Seaweed and algae are other protein 
possibilities currently being examined. (A 
French company recently discovered an 
entire West African village successfully us- 
ing algae as its basic protein source.) Much 
work remains, however, to improve palat- 
ability and to find ways of producing eco- 
nomically feasible products. 


Iv 


Required changes of food habits, indis- 
pensable to the success of many of the above 
approaches, present an imposing obstacle. 

Although there is an important correlation 
between dietary standards and per capita 
income, food habits also have deep psycho- 
logical roots and are associated with love, 
affection, warmth, self-image and social 
prestige. As a result, there is perhaps no 
aspect of personal life less flexible than one’s 
eating pattern. Behavioral studies of Tuni- 
sian immigrants to France demonstrated 
that changes in their food habits occurred 
long after they had accepted the language 
and newspapers of their adopted country. 
Change comes hard, even among the most 
sophisticated elements of society. How many 
doctors, for example, have altered their 
breakfast habits—their consumption of eggs, 
butter, cream, sugar (and the after-break- 
fast cigarette) in the face of health warn- 
ings circulated in recent years? Resistance 
to change is even stronger in traditional 
societies lacking the advantages of extensive 
communications. 

To bypass what Dr. Margaret Mead refers 
to as the irrational rigidity” of inadequate 
diets, one might conclude that, when pos- 
sible, emphasis should be placed on food 
fortification and the development and mul- 
tiplication of new varieties of high-protein 
seed, Neither the color, texture nor taste of 
the food need be affected. Similarly, no 
change would be required in existing buying, 
cooking or eating habits. 

This does not eliminate the need for other 
approaches or for a strong educational effort. 
In Africa, for example, some believe that 
Mangoes produce jaundice. In India, one 
of the few foods accepted throughout the 
country is dal, very high in protein, but 
rarely fed to the weaning infant because of 
unfounded fears that it will cause digestive 
problems and eventual death. In this in- 
stance, the necessary protein to keep the 
child healthy is literally in the mother’s 
possession. Yet dal typically is fed only to 
adults of the family—even though the pro- 
tein requirements of the infant are two and 
one-half times greater per kilo of body 
weight. 

In a fascinating study of changes in Is- 
raeli food habits, Dr. Sarah Bavly concluded 
that the most important influence in the 
introduction of new foods—weighed against 
the influence of newspapers, radio, husbands, 
neighbors, ete.—is the exposure of the child 
to nutrition education in school. Second in 
rank is the provision of a school lunch, even 
without formal nutrition instruction. 

The large programs of child feeding now 
under way in most developing countries are 
themselves helping to improve standards of 
nutrition—but many believe they could be 
accomplishing more. Unfortunately, such 
programs frequently connote relief or charity. 
As a result, the food is usually provided as 
an end in itself, rather than to accomplish 
other important goals—viz. intentionally 
reorienting eating habits, incorporating 
nutrition education into the curriculum, en- 
couraging the use of local commodities, and 
helping to establish the necessary agencies 
to continue a program after current spon- 
sors no longer are involved. 
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In the critical role played by agriculture 
in economic development, primary atten- 
tion is and should be given to greater farm 
yields. However, the need for more attention 
to the qualitative side of food production is 
becoming increasingly apparent. Provision of 
adequate supplies of grain staples is not 
enough, as has been demonstrated in Mexico, 
where the enormously successful campaign 
to increase overall food production has not 
resulted in significantly alleviating wide- 
spread malnutrition among children. An 
item on the current agenda of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council implies that in 
agricultural planning, the nutritional needs 
of the population and particularly of the 
preschool child should be taken into account, 

Finally, no discussion of increasing protein 
supply is appropriate without some mention 
of the work needed to prevent sizable protein 
loss to insects, rodents and mold. In India, 
this has been estimated at up to four million 
tons a year. Although there are many ques- 
tions yet to be answered concerning the most 
effective techniques, sufficient information 
is already known—especially in the context 
of proper storage facilities and environ- 
mental control—for major steps to be taken 
immediately. 
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Although most of the necessary resources 
to combat. malnutrition may be readily at 
hand, the solution to this problem is by 
no means simple. Unlike the successful pro- 
gram to eradicate malaria, more than a can 
of spray is needed to conquer this more per- 
nicious enemy. Malnutrition is a multifaceted 
problem requiring a coordinated approach. 
Other than in a superficial sense, this does 
not now exist. 

One of the basic difficulties is the lack of 
consensus among the many disciplines work- 
ing in the field, and often among many of 
the scientists within the same discipline. 
Malnutrition is an interdisciplinary problem, 
but each discipline—nutrition, food tech- 
nology, health education, marketing—tends 
to be a bit overdisciplined in prescribing its 
own solution. There is a kind of. unrealistic 
parochialism that prevents a clear view of 
the aggregate problem. 

Another impediment is the gap frequently 
existing between the scientific. community 
and the food industry—or stated another 
way, between the laboratory and the child’s 
stomach. In essence, the difficulty is one of 
mutual suspicion. Food industrialists fre- 
quently regard nutritionists and food tech- 
nologists as academic ivory-towered types 
who lack any understanding of the problems 
of marketing. The premium placed on a 
signed journal article is generally much 
greater than that given for the sometimes 
tedious follow-through required to put these 
findings to use. In turn, food executives are 
often perceived as onerous “profiteers,” or 
at best as “tradesmen.” The result, in many 
countries, is a serious lack of substantive 
collaboration. 

Still another difficulty in many protein- 
poor countries lies in the policy and com- 
munications gap between government and 
the fledgling food industry. In some nations, 
policies relating to licensing, pricing and 
food standards often cause interminable de- 
lays and frustration. The result is a severe 
inhibition of growth, In these countries, the 
percentage of earnings going into pioneering 
work, product development and market test- 
ing is considerably smaller than it is in 
countries with fewer restrictions. 

Thus, while promising nutrition activities 
are taking place in a number of countries, 
the accomplishments so far fall considerably 
short of the need, Technologically, malnu- 
trition can be overcome. The arduous and ex- 
pensive task of doing it has hardly begun. 

The basic fact, perhaps, is that govern- 
ments which have discussed the need in 
principle have not faced up to the magnitude 
of their role. Although governments recog- 
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nize that an educated populace is important 
for development—and hence give substantial 
support to educational systems—there is not 
yet the same awareness that a well-nourished 
population has comparable importance. Per- 
haps this lack of governmental focus on the 
importance of nutrition for national growth 
reflects only an information gap between the 
laboratory and the political leader that will 
be overcome in time. Meanwhile, the conse- 
quences for national development are in- 
creasingly clear. Without improved nutrition 
in the less favored two-thirds of the world, 
the development of human resources—and 
the development of the nations themselves— 
is sure to be retarded. 


THE COASTAL FISHERMAN 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article by an internationally recog- 
nized and world renowned Seattle 
attorney, Edward W. Allen, on the sub- 
ject of The Case for the Coastal Fish- 
erman” has just come to my attention. 

Mr. Allen has long served on the vari- 
ous international fishery commissions 
and additionally has given great and 
useful service to this Nation in the area 
of international law. 

His remarks emphasize a needed in- 
ternational reevaluation of the ocean 
resources and I am certain that they will 
be of interest to all concerned in the 
rational harvest and conservation of the 
ocean resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Allen’s article be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR THE COASTAL FISHERMAN 

(By Edward W. Allen) 


Shall coastal fishery jurisdiction be ex- 
tended; shall the United Nations operate the 
oceans; or shall fisheries continue to plod 
along as they are—these are the three alter- 
natives set forth in an interesting article in 
the July, 1967 issue of Western Fisheries by 
that learned champion of tuna, Dr. Wilbert 
M. Chapman. Of course, he condemns any 
further extension of coastal fishery protec- 
tion and no one could be found more able 
to present the case for the roving fleets. Yet, 
there is ample room for difference of opinion. 

Many points are skillfully marshalled by 
him but these may very well obscure rather 
than clarify consideration of the real basic 
issue—is it better to have coastal fisheries 
protected by the coastal nations which are 
interested in the perpetuation of their food 
supply and the welfare of their fishermen, or 
to have these fisheries open to unrestricted 
exploitation by roving fleets of foreigners? 
Fear that the so-called developing nations 
might prefer to protect their fisheries is 
probably responsible for opposition to pro- 
posals made to hold another international 
conference to reconsider the 1958 Geneva 
fisheries treaty. 

The cry for “freedom of the seas” goes back 
some three and one-half centuries when Hugo 
Grotius, a remarkably able Dutch lawyer, 
sought on the one hand to head off the British 
from interfering with the practical monopoly 
which the Dutch exercised over herring fish- 
ing along the English and Scottish coasts, 
and on the other hand (being employed it 
is said by the Dutch East India Company) 
wished to break the monopoly which the 
Portuguese claimed over navigating the 
South Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. Al- 
though it is just as important now as in the 
time of Grotius that freedom of navigation 
and trade should be encouraged, this present 
cry wholly ignores the revolutionary changes 
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in fishing from the days of sails and row- 
boats to that of the present world circling 
fishery fleets with all their speed, power and 
modern equipment. Protection for the great 
food resources of the sea has now become an 
absolute necessity. 

The question no longer is whether there 
should be unlimited freedom for roving fleets 
of foreigners to destroy the fishery resources 
of coastal nations, but only how adequate 
protection can best be procured. Recent rec- 
ognition of the inherent difference between 
freedom to navigate and freedom to fish has 
opened the way. 

As was concluded in a recent article in the 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings: “It would 
seem, therefore, that there is a firm basis for 
a separate consideration of territorial waters 
and fisheries.” The American Bar Association 
adopted a resolution reaching the same con- 
clusion in 1964, and the U.S, Congress did 
the same when, over bitter opposition, it en- 
acted the twelve mile fishery jurisdiction bill 
last year. 

Prior to the recent escalation and reor- 
ganization of the fishery division of the U.S. 
Department of State, no knowledgeable per- 
son would have suspected the department of 
favoring extension of coastal fishery protec- 
tion, so it is significant that in a recent 
departmental review of the fishery situation 
there appears the following: “Most countries 
claiming a greater distance than three miles 
for their territorial sea have done so in an 
effort to protect their coastal fisheries re- 
sources.” In other words, if at Geneva in 1958 
the distinction between freedom to navigate 
and freedom to exploit fisheries had been 
pointed out instead of being obscured by 
confusion, it is probable that this would have 
headed off unsound movements to widen the 
territorial seas, and the protection of coastal 
fisheries might have been considered on its 
merits. Freedom of the seas for the sound 
basic purpose of navigation and trade would 
therefore also have been much better 
preserved. 

In considering a problem of this character, 
it must be remembered that so many factors 
are involved that there can be no perfect 
solution. Practically every proposal has its 
good and bad points. All that can be hoped 
for is that conclusions can be reached by 
which the good points will outweigh the bad 
ones. Although there certainly is nothing 
wrong with fishing for tuna, it would seem 
by comparison that coastal fishermen have 
a better case for the protection of their 
fisheries than the tuna rovers have for their 
invasions. 

Now that the twelve mile fishery principle 
has been recognized both by Canada and the 
United States as well as other countries, it 
is not illogical to ask why just twelve miles? 
To be sure the 1958 Geneva conference (very 
heavily under tuna influence in this regard) 
said not more than twelve miles, but its 
action is not necessarily conclusive for all 
time even by those nations that agreed to it. 
Besides, the United States Senate attached 
a reservation to its ratification preserving 
this nation’s assertion of “abstention,” and 
abstention is inconsistent with a specific 
mileage limitation. Perhaps some other dis- 
tance twenty-five, fifty or two hundred miles 
might be more logical. In this connection, 
it should always be remembered that Chile, 
Peru and Ecuador not only claimed two 
hundred miles for fisheries but for “sole 
sovereignty and jurisdiction.” This, of course, 
interferes with freedom of navigation, a 
much different matter. 

But, infers Dr. Chapman, such extensions 
would reduce the oceans to mere little lakes 
and there would be nothing left for the tuna 
fleets. That there might be some curtailment 
is certainly true for the very purpose would 
be to give some benefit to the coastal fisher- 
men and nations, but to say that increasing 
this protection to two hundred miles would 
leave nothing but little ocean lakes is pal- 
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pably exaggeration. The distance between 
Newfoundland and Ireland is approximately 
2300 miles. The distance between Los Angeles 
and the Hawaiian Islands is approximately 
2000 miles. There still would be huge ocean 
areas for fleets to exploit. Even passages 
closed to fishing would still be open to navi- 
gation by the fleets and the old excuse that 
the fishermen could not tell whether they 
were in closed or open water has ceased to 
be valid in view of the new techniques which 
enable any competent navigator to know 
where he is. 

It is argued that a two hundred mile limit 
would bring little benefit to the coastal fish- 
erles because some coastal fisheries extend 
beyond, This same type of argument was 
made against the twelve mile bill, but twelve 
miles has proved to give substantial protec- 
tion and the farther out protection goes the 
greater the protection will be. If this were 
not true, the representatives of the roving 
fleets would not be so aggressive in their op- 
position. It is here again that a balance must 
be struck. Two hundred miles would give 
substantial but not complete protection for 
coastal fisheries. It would cut into the 
catches of the roving fleets to some extent 
but not disastrously, and might be more in 
the interest of the nations at large. It could 
be a happy compromise with much more 
good than bad. 

As a matter of fact, extension of fishery 
protection to twelve miles has already shown 
beneficial results. This is not only true as to 
specific fisheries like crab and hake for ex- 
ample, but in other ways such as avoiding 
gear destruction, waste disposal and general 
navigation confusion, also in permitting bet- 
ter conservation administration. At the same 
time, there has been such flexibility in appli- 
cation as to avoid hardships to those tradi- 
tionally engaged in specific fisheries. Further 
extension could also be made flexible at the 
same time making the beneficial features 
more effective not only for conservation but 
for stability and for protection against sub- 
sidized competition. 

One of the most curious arguments is 
based upon the ingenuity of theoretical econ- 
omists to the effect that the principle of 
maximum sustained yield will cause disaster 
to the fishermen and fisheries because the 
number of fishermen will so greatly increase 
and the quality of the vessels decrease be- 
cause of this excess number that no one can 
make any profit and the whole industry will 
go to pot. Therefore, there should be a super 
power which will establish maximum eco- 
nomic yield throughout the world. This su- 
preme dictatorship will, of course, have power 
to say who and where and how much and 
with what equipment anyone can fish 
whether in Kotzebue Sound, Ligurian Sea, 
Gulf of Aqaba, Bay of Bengal, Gulf of Car- 
pentaria or Baffin Bay. So the United Na- 
tions with its demonstrated lack of adminis- 
trative genius and its well developed political 
tendencies will replace Neptune and be the 
ruler of the seas! 

An inference somewhat difficult to under- 
stand is that further extension of coastal 
fishery protection would impede fishery con- 
servation. It is true that all nations are not 
conservation minded nor necessarily will be, 
but there certainly is more incentive for them 
to become so when they themselves will reap 
the reward. As to current or future con- 
servation treaties, these can be or they can 
be made to be applicable to fishery exten- 
sion waters as well as territorial waters. It 
would even facilitate treaties covering fish- 
erles which extend along the coasts of adja- 
cent nations. They would know that roving 
foreign fleets could not come in and frustrate 
their efforts. 

From the opposite angle, the negotiations 
of the International Convention for the Con- 
servation of Atlantic Tuna when confronted 
with the problem met it by including all 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean including the 
adjacent Seas” with appropriate provisions 
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to avoid jurisdictional violation. So there is 
no reason why nations of an area could not 
continue to enter into conservation treaties 
and with possibly better prospect of accom- 
plishing results because of less outside inter- 
ferences, 

As Dr. Chapman points out, probably with 
regret, two hundred mile coastal fishery pro- 
tection would be agreeable to most inshore 
fishermen and most fishermen in the world 
fall into this category” and would if put to 
a vote probably carry both in the United 
States and Canada (much of Africa, Asia and 
South America might be added). Dr. Chap- 
Man goes on to say that “the United States 
wishes quite desperately to keep the breadth 
of the territorial sea at well less than twelve 
miles for military and mercantile reasons.” 
This can best be done by discontinuing the 
attempts to confuse freedom of navigation 
and trade on the one hand with the wholly 
different matter of fisheries management on 
the other. 

As previously indicated, no one particular 
group should be allowed unjustly to have its 
own special interests dominate over all others, 
regardless of its millions of dollars of invest- 
ment or its powerful lobbies. The roving 
fleets have their utility and should receive 
fair but not preferred consideration. On bal- 
ance; it would seem that they should not be 
allowed unduly to curtail the vastly more 
important utilization and protection of the 
many nations in their own adjacent fisheries 
and in the welfare of their fishermen. 


PROGRESS OF THE INTERMOUN- 
TAIN REGIONAL MEDICAL PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a prom- 
ise of inestimable health benefits to the 
people of the United States is indicated 
in the progress to date of the regional 
medical programs which were estab- 
lished 2 years ago as the heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke amendments to the 
Public Health Service Act. 

The goal of this program, which 
has established 47 regional programs 
throughout the Nation, is to help make 
the best in modern medical science read- 
ily available to all people who suffer or 
are threatened by these major diseases. 

Especially heartening to me has been 
the progress of the intermountain re- 
gional medical program, as outlined in 
a Public Health Service report just 
published. 

The intermountain program, which is 
headquartered at the University of Utah 
School of Medicine, Salt Lake City, has 
become a vanguard in preparing to pro- 
vide services to improve the health of 
our Nation’s people. It has lead out in 
developing and disseminating new medi- 
cal knowledge and technology. 

According to the published report, the 
intermountain regional medical program 
is one of only four divisions which have 
passed the planning phase and are now 
in the first stages of program operations. 
The Utah-centered operation also en- 
compasses portions of Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming, rep- 
resenting a population of more than 
2,200,000. 

The Intermountain program is cur- 
rently working on an operational grant 
of $1.8 million, effective last April. Rec- 
ommended support for the division over 
the next 2 years is about $2.2 million. 
This money is geared to help medical 
practitioners improve the care of their 
patients. 
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Some of the planned innovations 
through the intermountain region in- 
clude: 

Making available to a practitioner at 
his community hospital a communica- 
tions network, including radio and tele- 
vision facilities, which will provide edu- 
cational programs and opportunities for 
interchange and discussion with con- 
sultants at the medical center. 

Providing the staff of a community 
hospital training in the resuscitation of 
patients with heart disease, and the nec- 
essary equipment to make the techniques 
possible. 

The opportunity for a practitioner to 
have tested at a local hospital the feasi- 
bility of incorporating a system that 
transmits on a 24-hour-per-day basis 
physiological information on heart dis- 
ease patients to a computer facility in 
Salt Lake City, which will promptly 
transmit back information for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Making available a computerized 
tumor registry to allow a doctor to ana- 
lyze and compare his own cancer pa- 
tients with local, regional, and national 
standards. 

Having available at a local hospital 
both continuous 24-hour consultation by 
telephone and visits by special consul- 
tants knowledgeable in the latest infor- 
mation in the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer, 

These programs will help make the best 
in modern medical science available to 
the people of the Intermountain States 
whose lives depend on this knowledge. 
Those responsible for the intermountain 
regional medical program can be justly 
proud of the contribution the center is 
making to the welfare of our people. 


SOME NOTES ON VIETNAM POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, some 
time ago Prof. Edward W. Gude, of the 
political science department at North- 
western University, sent me a most con- 
structive and stimulating memorandum 
on the Vietnam issue. I think that my 
colleagues in the Congress will find his 
views of interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Gude’s memorandum be printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I have also received a 
thoughtful analysis of the Vietnam issue 
by a student at Northwestern University, 
Miss Ethel Jarvis. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this analysis be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some NOTES ON VIETNAM POLICY 


(By Edward W. Gude, Northwestern 
University) 

Vietnam presents one of the most perplex- 
ing and difficult problems facing contempo- 
rary American society. In fact it ranks with 
the greatest of challenges and greatest of 
dangers ever confronted by this country. 
Finding a solution to this situation demands 
the maximum effort of many people. This 
effort is fortunately being given. As with any 
difficult problem, varying perspectives will 
produce strong differences of opinions which 
sometimes become emotional rather than 
substantive in content. 

Those of us outside public responsibilities 
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or government positions may be useful in 
presenting suggestions which may be help- 
ful in breaking through the rigidity that 
builds up in policy making institutions be- 
cause of particular and particularistic bu- 
reaucratic responsibilities, and histories of 
previously held positions or accepted policies. 
Once this locking-in process develops, initia- 
tives become more and more difficult within 
the bureaucratic context. This situation 
seems to have developed in the history of 
United States policy with regard to Vietnam. 

This rigidity is evidenced not only in gov- 
ernmental policy but in the quality and 
character of the public debate. A distinct 
polarization has taken place which is further 
inhibiting flexibility in policy formulation. 
This debate is fortunately more sterile than 
American public opinion according to the re- 
cent article by Professor Verba and his asso- 
ciates (American Political Science Review, 
June, 1967). The problem is then to break the 
sterility of policy and debate given the flexi- 
bility evidenced in the public. 

The differences of opinion on Vietnam pol- 
icy do not, for the most part, involve ques- 
tions of objectives. Firstly the United States 
for her own interests wants to contain the 
power and influence of the Chinese Pepoles 
Republic; secondly, the United States wants 
to support the notion of self-determination 
in the area of Vietnam South of the 17th 
Parallel; and thirdly, the United States feels 
that it must follow through on commit- 
ments. Of course, these basic objectives can 
be expanded upon and operationalized in 
such a way as to limit the action alternatives, 
Thus some individuals include as an objec- 
tive the destruction of the notion wars of 
national liberation and other similar objec- 
tives, This type of expansion of objectives 
often cloud the basic objectives at stake. 
There appears to be considerable consensus 
on the basic objectives, dissensus occurs 
when various other policy alternatives are 
raised to the level of objectives. A start at 
clarifying policy necessitates delimiting ob- 
jectives to the basic or primary concerns so 
as to avoid confusing the process. 

The process of translating objectives into 
action alternatives necessitates careful con- 
struction of sets of assumptions on the vari- 
ous facts in a situation, the effectiveness of 
techniques of dealing with situations such 
as military, political, and economic means, 
and the nature of the environment. This is 
where most of the disagreement comes in, 
both within governmental organizations and 
within the public sector. It is therefore in 
this area of assumptions that the most care- 
ful analysis must be focused. 

An economical way of doing this would 
be to examine the reasonable alternatives in 
terms of their implicit assumptions. There 
seems little use in discussing the alterna- 
tive of large scale invasion of North Vietnam 
because of the explicit enlargement of the 
conflict to war with China—that is a dif- 
ferent policy decision. Equally the alterna- 
tive of rapid withdrawal, although possibly 
reasonable, does not seem feasible in terms 
of United States domestic politics. Three 
reasonable alternatives then appear (1) to 
be a large scale but phased increase in the 
intensity of the fighting in South Vietnam 
with the introduction of possibly eight hun- 
dred thousand or more American troops; (2) 
the present policy of gradual increase in troop 
strength leaving initiative to a new govern- 
ment elected in the fall; and (3) seeking 
political initiative with stabilized military 
operations by fostering negotiations between 
the government in Saigon and the political 
representatives of the National Liberation 
Front after the elections in the fall. 

Since the first two alternatives have re- 
ceived extensive coverage in the press and 
elsewhere, it is assumed that they have also 
been deeply considered in the government. 
Before going on to the discussion of assump- 
tions that underlie these first two, the details 
of the third alternative need to be presented. 
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Each of the steps in this alternative can be 
considered independently and all need not 
be employed to achieve the main objective of 
stabilizing the military situation while ne- 
gotiations are carried on between the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the government 
in Saigon. Many other steps can be consid- 
ered to support this alternative and the fol- 
lowing should be considered as one way of 
putting the package together: 

(1) Continue bombing North Vietnam ex- 
clusively on the supply routes into Laos and 
the area just North of the De-Militarized 
Zone, 

(2) Increase United States troop strength 
to 500,000 as an upper limit. 

(3) Undertake clear and hold strategy 
using ARVN troops for the holding opera- 
tion and major pacification role in prefer- 
ence to search and destroy. 

(4) Call-up 100,000 reservists to provide 
capability of enlarging the effort rapidly if 
necessary and to increase reserve capability 
for other contingencies. 

(5) Use the considerable United States in- 
fluence to argue for a civilian government 
that would negotiate with the National Lib- 
eration Front directly without the participa- 
tion of the governments of North Vietnam or 
the United States. 

(6) Seek Soviet guarantees for a neutral 
region in S.E. Asia including Laos and Viet- 
nam and possibly Cambodia. 

(7) Be prepared to re-convene the Geneva 
Conference after meaningful Saigon/NLF 
negotiations to provide international guar- 
antees. Peking would have to be included in 
such a conference. 

(8) Place an eighteen month limit on the 
above process, The stabilized military picture 
during such a period with a clear and hold 
strategy should provide an increasingly favor- 
able position for the government of South 
Vietnam. 

Such an alternative de-internationalizes 
the conflict as much as possible and forces 
the South Vietnamese, in both the govern- 
ment and the NLF, to come to grips with 
their own problem 

The basic assumption in this alternative is 
that the South Vietnamese must themselves 
find a way to re-integrate their society. The 
Viet Cong will not be eliminated solely by 
military means and the course of the pacifi- 
cation effort indicates that the political war- 
fare of the ARVN troops may not be adequate 
to eliminate the political infrastructure of 
the National Liberation Front. At the present 
time there is little for Hanoi and Washington 
to talk about. It is clear that the NLF have 
some of the characteristics of a broadly based 
popular mass movement that has a true 
revolutionary zeal. Without such a feeling it 
would not have been possible for them to 
grow in a period of such intense pressure. 
Their ability to recruit in South Vietnam 
and then maintain a desertion rate one tenth 
to one fifth that of the ARVN forces is force- 
ful evidence indeed. Whatever the element 
of aggression there is broad appeal for the 
program of the NLF or conversely lack of ap- 
peal for the program of Saigon. The political 
situation in South Vietnam must be con- 
sidered in the context of a revolutionary 
situation as well as external aggression. The 
extent to which the ARVN officer corps is 
tied to the French colonial period, the failure 
of Ky to carry out basic programs such as 
land reform, the growing war weariness of 
the South Vietnamese people, and many 
other facts indicate that there is little pos- 
sibility of the present government achieving 
the necessary political support to eliminate 
the NLF barring the introduction of some- 
thing like a million American troops, i.e. the 
first alternative. 

At the present time it is impossible for a 
candidate to run in the South Vietnamese 
Presidential election on a platform support- 
ing negotiations with the NLF. This certainly 
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presents a serious obstacle to this proposed 
alternative. The influence of the United 
States is such, however, that it should be 
possible to change the position of the South 
Vietnamese government on this point. In 
fact, it could be made a condition of con- 
tinued United States presence. During the 
next few months the shape of the new gov- 
ernment is going to emerge. It appears that if 
the Ky withdrawal sticks there will be a 
military ticket elected. This would probably 
provide the most stable alternative and that 
very stability might provide the basis for 
negotiations. A civilian ticket would have 
great difficulty maintaining the support of 
the military if it attempted negotiations. 
There is no reason why such negotiations 
would necessarily jeopardize basic United 
States interests in Vietnam. 

It appears that negotiations will have to 
occur at some time in the present struggle. 
It is unlikely that the conflict will fade 
away given the ability of the Viet Cong to 
stand the pressure over the last two years. 
The cost of matching escalation for the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the North Viet- 
namese is considerably lower than for the 
United States and the South Vietnamese 
government. Designing an alternative around 
such an eventuality as direct talks would put 
the political initiative with the South Viet- 
namese. This would also provide a way for 
the United States and Hanoi to withdraw 
from the conflict without the most difficult 
process of direct negotiations. 

To summarize the assumptions implicit in 
this alternative then we have (1) the posi- 
tion that the South Vietnamese must find 
the political path to re-integration of their 
country, (2) that negotiations are going to 
be necessary, (3) that Hanoi and Washing- 
ton have little bargaining room in direct 
negotiations were they to occur, (4) that 
militarily the alternative is feasible in the 
sense that it represents minimum military 
objectives and maximum political objectives, 
(5) and most importantly that the South 
Vietnamese government can be brought 
around to a position supporting negotiations. 

Looking at the two other alternatives in 
a similar manner we can isolate the key as- 
sumptions upon which they are based. 
Starting with the alternative of large scale 
increase in United States military presence 
which would involve somewhere between 
750,000 and one million American men, we 
find the most crucial assumption to be the 
fact that such an alternative would be 
feasible without the entrance of China into 
the war, The level of participation necessary 
by the other side to tie even that number 
of troops down would be quite minimum 
and it is clear that it is entirely possible 
that China would enter in some fashion. A 
second critical assumption is that such a 
military posture would be adequate to pro- 
vide the physical security while a pacifica- 
tion program was initiated. While security 
would certainly be easier, it is by no means 
clear that such a military approach would 
in fact provide for the necessary political 
development. There would be the danger 
that continued presence for a decade or two 
might be necessary. This could add two or 
three hundred billion dollars to the total 
cost of the enterprise which at a minimum 
will run one hundred billion for any alter- 
native adopted at this date. Related to this 
assumption is the hypothesis that the 
ARVN would be able to develop the skills 
and motivation necessary to carry out a suc- 
cessful pacification and political develop- 
ment program. The difficulties of the last 
seventeen years and the last six in particu- 
lar raise some doubts about the feasibility 
of this hypothesis. 

The critical assumption in this alterna- 
tive is the possibility of increasing the con- 
flict to this extent without triggering the 
direct participation of the Chinese. Since 
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this is largely a military alternative with 
minimum reliance on the political develop- 
ment at the national level, there is less 
chance for the politics at the center falling 
apart, On the other hand effective local 
political development would still be neces- 
sary in order to overcome the infrastructure 
of the National Liberation Front and the 
Viet Cong. This alternative is probably the 
safest or most conservative as far as de- 
velopments within South Vietnam itself are 
concerned, but it is probable the most dan- 
gerous from the standpoint of the possibil- 
ity of expanding the war and changing its 
basic character, 

The second alternative discussed closely 
represents present policy: that is, gradual in- 
crease in troop strength as required to keep 
a modest initiative placing great reliance on 
political developments at the center particu- 
larly in terms of the election. This 
electoral process is seen as providing the basis 
for the development of a viable political al- 
ternative to the Viet Cong that can develop 
the mass appeal necessary to reconstruct the 
political process without the participation of 
the National Liberation Front or Viet Cong 
as such. This, of course, represents the criti- 
cal assumption in this alternative. In addi- 
tion the prestige of the United States and the 
success of the policy is left almost completely 
outside its control. If things do not work out 
well it would be extremely difficult to avoid 
turning to the first alternative of a large 
scale increase in United States participation, 
for at such a time it would be difficult to 
initiate moves aimed at negotiations between 
the factions in South Vietnam, 

Militarily it is assumed that the present 
level of operations is sufficient to maintain a 
steady momentum and sense of progress 
which can then be used politically by a new 
government to break the back of the Viet 
Cong. While it is probably true that such 
steady progress is being made on the ground, 
there is the associated problem of the politi- 
cal costs of such action in terms of civilian 
casualties. The search and destroy strategy, 
although maintaining better initiative 
against the Viet Cong regular units and the 
North Vietnamese units, leads to a heavy toll 
of civilians without leading to greater physi- 
eal security for them. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult to calculate the cost-effec- 
tiveness or other trade-offs in this process. 
Assumptions, however, have to be made and 
they should be explicit. 

The central focus of these notes is to argue 
that the conceptualization of the war in the 
minds of policy makers and analysts is criti- 
cal to the policy alternatives considered. It 
is argued that this conflict, aided and 
abetted from the outside, has many of the 
characteristics of a civil war and more im- 
portantly a nationalistic revolutionary war. 
It is also argued that neither side can rea- 
sonably expect to achieve sufficient military 
and political dominance to eliminate the 
other. It is argued that both Washington 
and Hanoi have reduced their negotiating 
flexibility to the point where direct talks 
would be of doubtful usefulness. It is, there- 
fore, argued that direct talks and political 
compromise between the government in Sai- 
gon and the National Liberation Front offer 
the best hope of achieving the basic United 
States objectives with minimum costs. 

Seeking direct talks in the context of sta- 
bilized military operations leaves open the 
possibility of enlarging United States partici- 
pation if in fact no meaningful negotiations 
are possible, It also leaves open the possibility 
of United States re-evaluation of its partici- 
pation if the government in Saigon refuses 
to carry out needed reforms. Such a policy 
alternative seems to maximize United States 
flexibility in a situation in which flexibility is 
in danger of being lost. It provides a way for 
the United States to honorably help a small 
country help itself if it has the will and at 
the same time achieves basic objectives. 
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VIEWS ON THE VIETNAM ISSUE 
(By Miss Ethel Jarvis) 


There are at least five areas of concern 
relating to the war in Vietnam which are 
discussed at Northwestern by informed and 
examining students. This paper is an attempt 
to express criticism with the hope that legis- 
lators will give these ideas due considera- 
tion in the constant reformation of their 
own thoughts. The questions related here 
take the following five forms: 

1. What policy will give the greatest bene- 
fit to the South Vietnamese people? 

2. Specifically, what are the United States’ 
goals in South Vietnam? 

8. Is the public’s conformity to govern- 
ment action in Vietnam a healthy influence 
for future policy decisions? 

4. Isn’t the economic, human and moral 
cost too overwhelming for the advantages? 

5. Is not the threat of nuclear war enough 
to ask for unconditional negotiations? 

The first set of questions, or area of con- 
cern, deals directly with the South Viet- 
namese people. Is present policy of the U.S. 
in accord with the greatest benefit for the 
South Vietnamese? Does the U.S. really know 
what is best for these people? And if the 
government does know, are U.S. policies 
designed for such implementation? A brief 
summary of recent Vietnamese history might 
illuminate some answers. 

If one studies recent history of Vietnam, 
communist organization is seen less as a 
product of infiltration than as actual na- 
tive revolution, civil war. In the beginning 
there existed two distinct cultures, the small 
ruling elite and the large peasant sector. 
There were no communications, and there 
was no mobility. The only cement between 
the two groups was their common belief in 
Buddhism. The poor were taxed but had no 
voice in government. 

The awakening of the peasants to their 
lack of power occurred during the war 
against Japanese dominance. Their cogni- 
zance of lack of social mobility formed the 
basis for their recruitment to a new ideology. 
Ho Chi Minh filled the ideological vacuum 
during the war and after the Japanese col- 
lapse in 1945, Commitment to the Viet Minh 
movement was heightened as a reaction 
against the reestablishment of French power. 

However, it does not seem fair to neces- 
sarily infer that because the Vietnamese ac- 
cepted communism, they were forced into the 
decision by wanton “red” aggression. For a 
revolution is created by the existence of at 
least three elements—revolutionary precon- 
ditions, precipitating events and revolution- 
ary organizations. 

The preconditions were the peasants’ 
sense of oppression combined and intensified 
by the alienation of certain intellectuals who 
led them. The precipitating events occurred 
in 1946 and 1947 with the French establish- 
ment of power which caused violent reac- 
tion among the peasants who had raised the 
level of their political sights to that of self- 
determination and autonomy. Thus the 
French acted as a catalyst on the peasants, 
causing a growing force to attain revolu- 
tionary power through the organization and 
ideology of the Viet Minh. 

After the French defeat in 1954, the politi- 
cal party of Ho Chi Minh established a chan- 
nel of demands to the government which 
had previously been closed. Because of the 
people's faith in the government represent- 
ing them, there developed a base of legiti- 
mate government. Their consent in obeyance 
gave this legality. 

For a variant story there is the South. 
Here Diem wished to establish legitimacy 
but with depolitization. Like Mandarin rule, 
there was no mass basis for political action. 
There were objectives such as higher literacy 
rates and better water, but the government 
was more concerned with interests of the cen- 
tral regime. Thus the process was inverted 
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from that of the North. Laws were instigated 
from above rather than below. This and the 
use of Catholics as government Officials 
caused much alienation at the local level. 

In the late 50's this resulted in more autoc- 
racy. Police control emphasized the lack of 
any basis of legitimacy which had never been 
created by charismatic leadership. When 
Diem could not control parts of the elite any 
longer, a military junta was established. 

This government, now headed by Ky, es- 
tablished military leaders as the heads of 
provinces in an attempt to create legitimacy. 
However, their lack of success has brought a 
continued increase in support of the Viet 
Cong as shown in the very high defection 
rate of the South Vietnamese troops (four 
times higher than the Viet Cong defection 
rate.) 

The U.S. government hopes to aid in the 
creation of legitimacy for the present mili- 
tary government by means of the pacification 
program which may eventually take one mil- 
lion men and secondly, by establishing a 
revolutionary basis in each village by de- 
veloping them economically and destroying 
the Viet Cong infrastructure. This establish- 
ment of a revolutionary basis will supposedly 
generate political commitment and legiti- 
macy for the government which will in turn 
fend off further Viet Cong attack. 

However, neither seems to be working. The 
direct war or “pacification” program has 
brought no victory. It has managed only to 
escalate the situation into one which could 
start World War III. 

Americans are fooled by statistics if they 
think the forming of a revolutionary basis 
has occurred. U.S. newspapers state 80% of 
the South Vietnamese voted in the last elec- 
tion. What the newspapers do not state is 
this—if one does not vote, one’s ID papers are 
not stamped. If the papers aren’t stamped, 
one may be considered a Viet Cong sympa- 
thizer and a possible traitor. Since govern- 
ment sanctions against such people are 
shootings or labor gangs, there is great in- 
centive to vote. 

The 20% figure of those who did not vote 
consequently takes on added significance con- 
sidering the risk of death and hard labor. The 
question appears, “If so many refuse to vote, 
how many more are too cowardly to express 
their anti-Ky feelings?” 

Moreover, elections occur only within one- 
half of the country. Therefore the 80% figure 
does not include the entire population but 
only where government power is strong 
enough to hold elections. And furthermore, 
the only candidates that are allowed to run 
are supporters of the present government. 

If the U.S. is fighting to preserve democ- 
racy, the situation is certainly a tragic para- 
dox. Since the U.S. fails to allow entirely 
free elections, it tacitly admits the fear that 
the communists stand a good chance of win- 
ning, inferring the communists are really the 
only political force of commitment for the 
South Vietnamese. 

This conclusion can’t be proven until elec- 
tions do occur in which any candidate can 
run. However, there are other indications 
besides the ones mentioned. One is the fail- 
ure of many South Vietnamese to feel the 
existence of two zones. Many were earlier 
influenced by the Viet Minh movement and 
keep pictures of Ho Chi Minh in their huts. 
He was their source of identification during 
colonialism and revolution and continues 
to be so due to the sense of illegitimacy and 
transitionalness of the Southern govern- 
ments. 

An extremely important question to ask 
then is why the Viet Cong is the only sig- 
nificant force of personal commitment. From 
what is derived their power? Mannoni? and 
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Fanon? discuss the importance of the de- 
pendent personality of the colonized native 
and his consequent need for revolutionary 
violence in order to recreate himself into an 
independent, self-sufficient person. These 
psychological motivations give a personal 
dimension heightening the importance of 
the Viet Cong as a potent political force. 

Fanon describes the native as being down- 
trodden and wretched under the colonizing 
government. He is given no rights and grad- 
ually expects none. He is dependent on the 
colonizer for his basic needs; he gives his 
work in return. The native actually gives his 
entire psychological being for in socialization 
he’s taught his inferiority and need to work 
for the superiors in order to survive. Thus 
his physical and mental sustenance is de- 
pendently linked to the colonizer, and in 
this situation no independent thinkers can 
develop. Such was the Vietnamese situation 
under initial French rule. 

However, when a change in the life of the 
natives results in a slightly better stand- 
ard of living, there is a concomitant desire 
or even greater change. This came with the 
commitment to Ho Chi Minh during the 
Japanese invasion, As socially the natives 
become less physically dependent on the 
colonials, so personally do they feel great- 
er psychological freedom. The bud of indi- 
vidual independence is not easy to bear 
though, because development which is 
needed to further the standard of living 
also demands acceptance of new values, re- 
placing traditional ones which have been 
lived since birth. 

This change of life is much easier when 
it is done collectively rather than individual- 
ly. It is much easier to identify with a 
charismatic leader or party who personifies 
the ideology of new values than to make 
the change entirely on individual willpow- 
er. Identification is projection. The party 
is thus the person. The individual equates 
party actions with his own feelings. 

As the party gains more support and soli- 
darity, it mobilizes the people to further ad- 
vancement first of the country and then of 
themselves. As development continues, peo- 
ple eventually achieve enough personal iden- 
tity and social security through their work 
that party charisma is transformed into 
a government whose legitimacy is based on 
law. This has been shown to be the case 
in numerous developing countries. 

So far in South Vietnam the process is still 
in a state of charismatic identification. The 
process has not been allowed to follow 
through. Development can be achieved only 
through a legitimate political authority 
(here the Viet Cong) which by having the 
power to mobilize the people—giving them 
purpose, identity, and immortality—can re- 
distribute rewards to create new role stratifi- 
cation consistent with the structural or- 
ganization needed for development, Only the 
people through their belief and work can 
give this power of authority to the party. 

Thus central planning for development de- 
mands government legitimacy which is based 
on commitment. Commitment is created 
through the identification process. Identi- 
fication comes from the charismatic leader 
of the revolution. This authority thus has 
the power to function to mobilize for de- 
velopment. Though the results of the de- 
velopmental process often fall on later gen- 
erations, the revolutionaries have succeeded 
in reshaping their personalities from depend- 
ent to independent individuals, the first 
stage necessary for development. I ques- 
tion U.S. policy as attempting to abort a 
natural and necessary civil war, or revolu- 
tion. Revolution is necessary and natural, 
because Saigon governments have continual- 
ly failed to establish that first charismatic 
basis of legitimacy which is the initial and 
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imperative step of political and thus eco- 
nomic development. 

This is directly related to the second area 
of concern. “Just what are the U.S. goals in 
Vietnam?” Nowhere has the government 
specifically stated any except “stopping the 
spread of communism.” But if this is true, 
why didn’t the U.S. stop the development 
of communism in Eastern Germany and all 
of Eastern Europe? And what of Egypt and 
her influencing of Yemen, where there are 
more communist troops than in the southern 
zone of Vietnam? Isn't the real goal then 
the establishment of a foothold of democracy 
and capitalism in Southeast Asia? 

This certainly would seem the case by 
looking at the influx of capitalists in Saigon 
and the insistence on “democratic elections.” 
It is important to query whether democracy 
is a practical goal in such countries where 
the necessary preconditions for democracy 
(mass literacy, involvement in public affairs, 
and economic development above the bare 
needs level) do not exist. In fact, some type 
of authoritarian rule seems a necessity for 
the take-off stage of development as demon- 
strated innumerable times by Third World 
history. 

And if this is in fact what the U.S. is 
attempting, shouldn’t the important ques- 
tion be asked. Is not the U.S. being imperi- 
alistic by intervening in a civil war because 
of American self-interest? Isn't the U.S. now 
thwarting another natural process in the 
self-determination of yet another develop- 
ing country? Does the U.S. not agree that 
countries are prone to socialist and authori- 
tarian rule and that such government might 
indeed be necessary? 

Certainly the majority of developing coun- 
tries have economic mixes” in which there 
is a major public sector and sometimes a 
smaller private sector, Yet the U.S. does not 
fight these countries in Africa. The U.S. aided 
Egypt. Yet if a communist takeover occurs 
close to the U.S. as in Latin America there 
is definite reaction, i.e, Dominican Republic. 
Vietnam is much closer to China’s borders, 
and China should not be any more pleased 
to have an imperialistically based source of 
capitalism at her doorstep without a fight 
than the US. would if communism at- 
tempted a takeover in Mexico or Canada. 

Have the goals possibly changed? Could it 
now be a matter of pride We've got to 
stay in or lose face around the world.“ This 
would be a pathetic reason indeed, consider- 
ing world opinion about the American po- 
sition is all so negative, deescalation or with- 
drawal could only mean praise. But this rea- 
son seems impossible examining the Amer- 
ican government’s blatant lack of respect 
for the opinions of other governments. 

It might instead be that the U.S. will not 
admit to herself that the policy now and 
in the past has been wrong, that the deaths 
and mutilations have been in vain, This can 
be indicated by the government’s escalation 
to “get the war over,” to prove to Hanoi 
that “the U.S. means business.” 

If this is the case, then the U.S. must 
mean she desires negotiations, because all 
authorities who have analyzed the war ex- 
plain that total victory is impossible. How- 
ever, the U.S.’s actions don’t seem to indi- 
cate such desires. The Johnson letter of 
February 8th was not even given time for 
reply when the U.S: resumed bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

Furthermore, all negotiations are placed 
under the stipulation that North Vietnam 
stop supplying her armies. North Vietnam 
has never demanded that the U.S. stop sup- 
plying her troops, for that is in essence ask- 
ing for surrender. No one would risk negotia- 
tions under the conditions stipulated, be- 
cause if the talks failed, unarmed troops 
could be massacred. Because Hanoi refused 
to stop supplying her troops, the U.S. thus 
reasons that Ho Chi Minh is just a nasty 
man who does not desire to negotiate. Per- 
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haps unconditional negotiations would be 
accepted by North Vietnam. Has the U.S. 
tried this? 

One question remains in this area, “If the 
U.S. is not unconditionally ready to negoti- 
ate and if the U.S. can’t win totally, what 
are the aims being pursued?” All rational 
ones discussed seem nonexistent. 

The third area of concern deals with the 
government’s insistence of the people’s ig- 
norance of the total situation concerning the 
war. And what's worse is the public willing- 
ness to believe this is so. The government 
states that because the public can’t know all 
the top secret information, the public had 
better realize its limitations and support the 
government’s knowledgeable policies. I would 
argue two points—that one does not need 
to know top secret information to know and 
evaluate U.S. foreign policy and that the 
public is apathetic about gathering available 
information concerning Vietnam. 

One does not need a list of top secrets to 
know that U.S. foreign policy has been inter- 
ventionist and imperialistic in the pursuit 
of safeguarding the world from the spread of 
communism. And this is not done so much 
in an altruistic way as it constitutes a de- 
fensive measure. For the U.S. reasons that 
if communism is not stopped now, the U.S. 
could be the only nation left to defend her- 
self. Though this could be the case, it does 
not excuse actions which directly interfere 
in the self-determination of other nations. 
Perhaps this overreaction to communism is 
an expression of American doubt and inse- 
curity about the strength and superiority of 
the American way of life. 

Moreover, short term crises are the ones 
in which top secret information is withheld 
and necessarily so, In long-term affairs such 
as the Vietnam war, policy is obvious and 
action is reported in the newspapers. As such 
it is judgable material. 

Also the public is not aware of much in- 
formation made public to them. Part of this 
is that people undoubtedly feel their govern- 
ment could not be wrong, and thus they 
don't feel a great need to find facts to ex- 
amine the situation for themselves. After all, 
it’s not their job; that’s what the govern- 
ment's for. Some may even feel their coun- 
try right or wrong.” 

Without careful investigation of the situ- 
ation, citizens jump on the bandwagon of 
“Back the boys!” The war jingoism rises to 
a fever so that many carry American flags 
to anti-war demonstrations and spit on the 
participants. And they do so in emotional 
reaction against a supposed attack on their 
homeland and way of life. It’s amazing how 
few question the reasons for anti-war efforts. 
Instead they feel these “doves” are either 
cowards, idealists, or somehow abnormal peo- 
ple. “Good Americans” never would attack 
the U.S. government, the most powerful rep- 
resentation of the free world! 

This type of ignorance is even more dis- 
tressing than the war itself for with this 
atmosphere future, similar mistakes are more 
likely to happen. For it seems unfortunate 
that our leaders have been selected from the 
troop on the bandwagon. And the majority 
backs them. What is the reason that causes 
sO many to be blind to the fallacies of our 
government? 

The educational system which prides itself 
on its intellectual freedom is actually free 
only on the university level. High schools 
are flooded with propaganda about the beau- 
tiful system of checks and balances which 
makes U.S. government so effective and fair. 
Government foreign policy is at most criti- 
cized as far as the Ugly American. 

Public knowledge of when, where, and how 
to criticize the government is never taught 
but should be considering international re- 
lations is one of the most important factors 
in survival. Public awareness should be an 
additional check on our government. How- 
ever, at present only a relatively small num- 
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ber who have studied the subject have voiced 
disapproval which is unfortunately muffied 
by the government. 

To educate the masses, the fallibility of 
the government must be taught in high 
school. Such instruction could take the form 
of debates with pro and con speakers, or the 
form of “teach-ins.” Courses in American 
Civics” in peacetime skould discuss past, 
present, and possible future mistakes in for- 
eign policy. 

On the college level, the government 
should be willing to discuss their views, con- 
sidering college is the home of fervent dis- 
sent with the war in Vietnam and other 
foreign policy. The unwillingness of the gov- 
ernment to do much of this casts further 
doubt on the government’s intentions. It 
seems to demonstrate unbending security in 
belief; this further demonstrates the need 
for the people to have a direct check on the 
government’s confidence. This can be ac- 
complished first through education and im- 
plemented by mass demonstrations and 
strikes. This is one place where businesses 
could begin to take public responsibility. The 
government will then be made to listen be- 
cause a knowledgeable public will be react- 
ing. And eventually this should lead to more 
erudite leaders. 

A fourth area of concern deals with the 
economic and social waste created by the 
war. If one points to the men killed, another 
replies that this is emotional appeal and 
that rational desires must pertain to the 
particular issues of the war. However, it is 
impossible to determine whether the deaths 
are in vain or not, considering the govern- 
ment has not informed citizens of its actual 
goals. 

The billions spent on hindering the de- 
velopment in South Vietnam could have 
been spent constructively for the aiding in 
development of other nations. The poor in 
our country could be educated, the poor in 
India could be fed. The list of alternative, 
constructive spending is endless. 

Moreover, the situation of the Negro in 
American life is accentuated. Negroes by far 
form the majority of soldiers who reenlist 
for duty. Perhaps this avenue of devotion 
creates a new identity for them which is not 
to be found at home. Nevertheless, it sug- 
gests to the U.S. the need for further im- 
provement at home. 

The final and ultimate area of concern is 
the possibility of World War III and the 
consequent undermining of the moral struc- 
ture with the acceptance of such a possi- 
bility. Today many people hold the idea that 
nuclear weapons are too devastating ever to 
be used. No one will ever use them, because 
no one could win. However, it must be real- 
ized that not all people can be considered 
rational, and accident is always a possibil- 
ity. Furthermore, one must closely inspect 
the attitudes of world powers before making 
such a hopeful prophecy. The bomb has al- 
ready been used to end World War II. If an 
enemy doesn't have the bomb might the U.S, 

or some other country use the bomb 
for defense“? Prior use lowers the thresh- 
old for further use. 

And even the acceptance of the possibility 
of war undermines morality. People become 
accustomed to talking of deaths in the mil- 
lions and how many million could die in a 
nuclear war with civilization still managing 
to recover. People build bomb shelters and 
talk of shooting their neighbors if they 
should intrude. Even if the U.S. was under 
full-scale nuclear attack from which there 
was no possibility of survival and thus no 
purpose for attack, defense plans neverthe- 
less call for retaliation. In other words, if 
the U.S. goes down, so does the enemy and 
most likely the rest of the world. 

Thus for these reasons, I feel the war in 
Vietnam can only be considered destructive 
action resulting from misguided destruc- 
tive policy. The U.S. is attempting to abort 
a civil war necessary for Vietnam's further 
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political and economic development; the 
U.S.’s goals in Vietnam are thus destructive, 
irrational, and based in ignorance or lack of 
concern for the political development of a 
developing country; the ignorance, or apa- 
thy, of the public only implements such 
action; the waste of people and money is 
thus obvious; and world war could result 
from a situation which is based on no con- 
structive stand. I hope all members of the 
public and government will reconsider their 
thoughts on the purpose, development, and 
implications of this war for the present and 
future world situation. 


JUDICIAL STUDY OF BAIL REFORM 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, November 25, Chief Judge Bazelon, 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Judicial Circuit, speak- 
ing for the judicial council of the court, 
announced the formation of a committee 
to study the operation of the Bail Reform 
Act, which Congress passed in 1966. The 
act has been in operation in every Fed- 
eral trial court for a little over 1 year. 
Judge Hart is to be chairman of the com- 
mittee, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the general sessions court, the 
Justice Department, the U.S. attorney’s 
office, legal aid organizations, and the 
District of Columbia bail agency. 

During the short time the Bail Reform 
Act has been in operation, it has been the 
subject of some extraordinary criticism. 
It has become, in effect, the scapegoat 
for all the ills that beset the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the District. 
As Chief Judge Bazelon said: 

Drastic proposals have been made to 
amend the Bail Reform Act or to remove the 
District . . . from its application. 

What we do not have now are the complete 
facts on these complaints and alleged short- 
comings, and on the steps needed to remedy 
them. We need to compile an accurate pic- 
ture . . before we can develop (the Act's) 
full potential for doing Justice without im- 
peding the efficiency and speed of the judi- 
cial process and the sanctions of the criminal 
law. 


Implicit in Judge Bazelon’s action is 
the recognition that the Bail Reform Act 
has succeeded in two major respects: 

First, there is now general acceptance 
of the principle that the right to bail 
should not depend on the size of the de- 
fendant’s pocketbook. 

Second, implementation of the act has 
highlighted other areas where the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the 
District of Columbia is badly in need of 
repair. Effective denial of speedy trial, 
overcrowded dockets, and overburdened 
judges are among the problems. 

This does not mean that the Bail Re- 
form Act cannot be improved. Indeed, 
perfection in drafting is a seldom obtain- 
able goal. It was for this reason that the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee an- 
nounced many months ago that we would 
hold hearings on the act and its com- 
panion legislation, the District of Colum- 
bia Bail Agency Act, as soon as sufficient 
experience had been gained to permit a 
meaningful review. It is for this reason 
I welcome the creation of Judge Hart’s 
committee which will review the Bail 
Reform Act and its implementation. I 
shall discuss with other members of the 
subcommittee the question of whether 
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our own hearings, which have been ten- 
tatively scheduled for early next year, 
should be postponed until after Judge 
Hart’s committee completes its work. 

In the meantime, I would hope that 
both Congress and the courts will keep 
in mind that all of the recent sound and 
fury raised over the Bail Reform Act is 
not so much as reflection on the act it- 
self as it is on the quality of justice gen- 
erally dispensed in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that Judge 
Bazelon’s announcement and an article 
from the Washington Post, commenting 
on the formation of the Judicial Council 
Committee, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE BAZELON AN- 
NOUNCING COMMITTEE To Stupy Bar RE- 
FORM ACT 


With the express authorization and on be- 
half of the Judicial Council, I am today ap- 
pointing a special committee to study the 
operation of the Bail Reform Act in the 
District of Columbia and to make recom- 
mendations for its improved administration 
and enforcement. The Act, which became law 
on September 20, 1966, represented a major 
change in the traditional bail system. Its 
major aims were to remove the financial bar- 
rier between poor defendants and the right 
to freedom prior to conviction, and to avoid 
unnecessary detention which “serves neither 
the ends of justice nor the public interest.” 
But the Act’s method of implementation, i.e., 
through the setting of release conditions by 
courts based upon the risk presented by each 
defendant, rather than the size of his pocket- 
book, has proven difficult to carry out in 
practice. 

On all sides problems have arisen. We hear 
that some judges feel compelled to release 
defendants they consider dangerous; that too 
many defendants are still being detained in 
the District of Columbia Jail for want of 
money bail; that sufficient verified informa- 
tion about defendants is not available soon 
enough for some bail hearings; that the ex- 
panded use of personal recognizance is in- 
creasing trial delays; that too many defend- 
ants are being forced to post money bond in 
order to secure their release; that too few 
personnel are available to enforce com- 
pliance with conditions of release; that de- 
fendants in large numbers are failing to 
show up in court on time; that serious crimes 
are being committed by persons during ex- 
tended periods of release on bail; that re- 
leased persons are inadequately notified when 
and where to show up in court; and that the 
Act’s penalties for wilful default are not be- 
ing sufficiently enforced. Drastic. proposals 
have been made to amend the Bail Reform 
Act or to remove the District of Columbia 
from its application. 

What we do not have now are the complete 
facts on these complaints and alleged short- 
comings, and on the steps needed to remedy 
them. We need to compile an accurate picture 
of what the various courts and agencies are 
doing to comply with the Act before we can 
develop its full potential for doing justice 
without impeding the efficiency and speed of 
the judicial process and the sanctions of the 
criminal law. 

We are asking the committee to consult 
with all relevant sources and to secure all 
necessary data and opinions on the Act’s 
operation. We expect it to recommend the 
actions that should be taken by the Judicial 
Council, the Bail Agency, the police, prosecu- 
tors, defense lawyers, judges, court personnel, 
marshals, the Corrections Department, pro- 
bation officers, the parole boards, and the 
Congress to make the Act work. 
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The committee will be chaired by Judge 
George L. Hart, Jr. of the United States 
District Court and consists of persons in- 
timately acquainted with the law enforce- 
ment, defense and court administration 
problems presented by the Bail Reform Act 
in both the District Court and the Court of 
General Sessions. The committee is being 
asked to report to the Judicial Conference 
in May 1968, and to submit earlier interim 
recommendations to the Judicial Council if 
at all possible. I ask that every judge, lawyer 
and department head give this group the 
fullest. cooperation in its important work. 

In addition to Judge Hart, the committee 
will include Judge Tim Murphy of the D.C. 
Court of General Sessions; Robert Niles, Di- 
rector of the D.C. Bail Agency; Kenly Webster 
and Charles Work, Assistant United States 
Attorneys doing criminal trial work in the 
District Court and General Sessions Court 
respectively; Miss Barbara Babcock, of the 
Legal Aid Agency; Mr. Shellie F. Bowers, a 
private attorney experienced in criminal de- 
fense work; Miss Sylvia Bacon, of the Crimi- 
nal Division, Department of Justice, and 
former Assistant Director of the President’s 
Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Patricla M. Wald, a member 
of that Commission; and Daniel J. Freed, 
Acting Director of the Office of Criminal Jus- 
tice, Department of Justice. 


PANEL To Srupy Ban. REFORMS 
(By Peter Milius) 


The District's Judicial Council, worried” 
by the way the 14-month-old Bail Reform Act 
is working here, has appointed a special com- 
mittee to review the measure and recommend 
improvements. 

Chief U.S. Court of Appeals Judge L, Baze- 
lon, who announced the move yesterday, 
said the committee had been asked to report 
back by next May. 

The chairman of the 10-member panel 
will be District Court Judge George L, Hart, 
Jr. 

MAJOR AIMS 


Bazelon noted that the 1966 Act’s “major 
aims were to remove the financial barrier be- 
tween poor defendants and the right to free- 
dom prior to conviction, and to avoid un- 
necessary detention.“ 

But he said that “the Act's method of im- 
plementation . . . the setting of release con- 
ditions . . . based upon the risk presented 
by each defendant rather than the size of his 
pocketbook, has proven difficult to carry out 
in practice.” 

A major complaint of the Act’s critics— 
police, prosecutors and many judges and 
congressmen—is that it leads to release of 
dangerous defendants likely to commit fur- 
ther crimes while awaiting trial. 

But the Act's supporters say that more 
than 90 per cent of released defendants stay 
out of further trouble between arrest and 
trial. They also say that “preventive deten- 
tion,” holding an arrested man in jail just 
because someone thinks he might commit an- 
other crime, is unconstitutional. 

MANY PROBLEMS 

Speaking for the Council, which is made up 
of the judges of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
here, Bazelon acknowledged that “on all sides, 
problems have arisen.” 

We hear that some judges feel compelled 
to release defendants they consider danger- 
ous; that too many defendants are still being 
detained in the D. C. Jail for want of money 
bail; that sufficient verified information 
about defendants is not available soon 
enough for some bail hearings; that the ex- 
panded use of personal recognizance is in- 
creasing trial delays,” he said, 

Other alleged defects, said the judge, are 
“that too many defendants are being forced 
to post money bond .. . that too few per- 
sonnel are available to enforce compliance 
with conditions of release; that defendants 
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in large numbers are failing to show up in 
court on time; that serious crimes are being 
committed by persons during extended pe- 
riods of release on bail; that released persons 
are inadequately notified when and where 
to show up in court; and that the Act’s 
penalties for willful default are not being 
sufficiently enforced.” 

Bazelon noted that “drastic proposals 
have been made to amend the Bail Reform 
Act or to remove the District . . from its 
application.” 

But he said, What we do not have now 
are the complete facts on these complaints 
and alleged shortcomings, and on the steps 
needed to remedy them. We need to compile 
an accurate picture ... before we can de- 
velop (the Act's) full potential for doing 
Justice without impeding the efficiency and 
speed of the judicial process and the sanc- 
tions of the criminal law.” 

The Bail Reform Act was designed as an 
alternative to the traditional cash bond sys- 
tem. Under this system defendants with 
enough money could almost always buy their 
freedom before trial, but poor defendants 
often could not and were forced to wait in 
jail. 

The Act applies to Federal courts every- 
where, and to all courts here. It requires 
judges to free all defendants in noncapital 
cases on personal recognizance—a simple 
promise to return for trial—unless the court 
feels there is danger the defendants will flee. 

If there is this danger, a judge can require 
a defendant to meet various conditions, in- 
cluding a cash bond. But a judge cannot im- 
pose a cash bond just to keep a defendant 
in jail, even if he thinks the defendant a 
danger to the community. 

Bazelon said the Hart committee has been 
asked to submit interim recommendations 
before next May if possible. Its members, he 
said, are “persons intimately acquainted with 
the law enforcement, defense and court ad- 
ministration problems presented by the 
Act in both the District Court and the Court 
of General Sessions.” 

The members in addition to Judge Hart are 
General Sessions Judge Tim Murphy; Robert 
Niles, D.C. Bail Agency director; Kenly Web- 
ster and Charles Work, assistant U.S. at- 
torneys who try cases in the District Court 
and General Sessions; Barbara Babcock, 
representing the Legal Aid Agency; Shellie F. 
Bowers, a defense attorney; Sylvia Bacon, 
now with the Justice Department and former 
assistant director of the D.C. Crime Commis- 
sion; Patricia M. Wald, a Commission mem- 
ber, and Daniel J. Freed, acting director of 
the Federal Office of Criminal Justice. 


ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 
AWARD PRESENTATION TO 
DONALD A. WILLIAMS, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF U.S, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
a great pleasure for me to congratulate 
Donald A. Williams, Administrator of 
the Soil Conservation Service, upon his 
winning the 1967 Rockefeller Public 
Service Award in the field of adminis- 
tration. 

During my career as a public official 
I have been very close to the soil and 
water conservation movement. As a 
member of the South Carolina State 
Senate, I introduced the first conserva- 
tion district bill in South Carolina. The 
purpose of this bill, which was enacted 
into law, was to enable South Carolina 
landowners to receive assistance from 
the Soil Conservation Service through 
their districts. 

Since that time, South Carolina has 
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benefited greatly from its relationship 
with the Soil Conservation Service. Vast 
areas of unsightly and wasteful soil 
erosion have been controlled by land- 
owners receiving assistance from the 
Soil Conservation Service. Many thou- 
sands of farm ponds built with SCS 
assistance provide livestock water and 
fishing to the people of South Carolina. 
The small watershed program adminis- 
tered by SCS under Public Law 566 has 
solved many flooding problems and is 
now beginning to provide sources of 
municipal water supply to our grow- 
ing communities. 

This award will be presented to Mr. 
Williams on December 6, 1967, at a 
luncheon here in Washington. This rec- 
ognition has been made possible by 
funds granted by John D. Rockefeller III, 
and administered by Princeton Univer- 
sity as a national trust. In this par- 
ticular case the award to Don Williams 
recognizes his 31 years of Government 
career service and the influence he ex- 
erted on the program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which has seen this 
Nation come from “the dustbowl age” of 
the 1930’s to a program today of water 
conservation, fiood control, and land use 
planning. 

The record of the Soil Conservation 
Service is one which all other agencies 
of Government would do well to examine 
carefully. Don Williams started work 
with SCS in 1935 and has been its Ad- 
ministrator since 1953. He has been a 
most active leader in building this fine 
record of efficient and effective public 
service. I am happy that he is to receive 
this well-deserved Rockefeller Public 
Service Award for Administration. 


FEDERAL JUDGE ROBERT E. MAX- 
WELL DELIVERS SIGNIFICANT 
VETERANS DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, during 
the Veterans Day ceremonies this month 
in Weston, W. Va., sponsored by Amer- 
ican Legion Post No. 4, Judge Robert E. 
Maxwell of the U.S. Federal District 
Court of the Northern District of West 
Virginia delivered an inspiring message 
on the meaning of Veterans Day and our 
commitments to the free world. 

The cogent comment by Judge Max- 
well places in perspective the relation- 
ship of past conflicts, our current efforts 
in Vietnam, and our pursuit of world 
peace. This is a relationship which the 
critics of American foreign policy often 
fail to recognize. This distinguished 
judge stressed that: 

Our involvement today is worldwide, and 
it has taught us an important lesson. In going 
to war four times in the past 50 years to 
stop the spread of tyranny, we have learned 
in a world made one by the advances of 
science, communications, transportation, and 
the atom that the old natural boundaries are 
disappearing, the obstacles to social and com- 
mercial discourse are dissolving, and the old 
landmarks are vanishing. We can no longer 
have isolation behind the oceans and at the 
same time build an arsenal of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles with hydrogen or 
atomic warheads. A workable global society 
must be fashioned, as our continent was 
fashioned into an orderly society some two 
hundred years ago, Our task at any and every 
opportunity is to ignite the spark of freedom 
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where it does not now exist; to help the 
underdeveloped nations to become self-suffi- 
cient; and to work with other world powers 
to establish permanent patterns of an effec- 
tive world economy. 


Mr. President, I was particularly im- 
pressed with his remarks concerning the 
right of dissent as contrasted with those 
who destroy draft cards, hinder troop 
movements or the operations of selective 
service offices, and resort to violence. In 
the words of Judge Maxwell: 


They are the hypocrites—the tyrants, so 
to speak, from whom our founding fathers 
departed the shores of Europe more than 
two centuries ago. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Judge Robert E. 
Maxwell be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. ROBERT E. MAXWELL AT THE 
VETERANS DAY CEREMONIES, WESTON, W. VA., 
NOVEMBER 11, 1967 


On this Veterans’ Day it is proper for us 
to turn our prayerful thoughts toward those 
around the globe who are now fighting the 
cause of liberty; for those who are keeping 
the pulse of democracy beating at home; and 
for those everywhere who are suffering the 
tyranny of oppression, 

This day is not set aside solely and only 
to celebrate the ending of other wars and to 
honor those who have fought in those wars. 
This day gives us the opportunity to examine 
the meanings behind the personal sacrifice 
that was so freely given in past conflicts in 
the quest of human dignity, the free ex- 
change of ideas, and the development of a 
higher and more stable democratic ethic. 

Peace is the most imperative business in 
the world today. It is the world’s most uni- 
versal desire, and most powerful force, With- 
out the continuous quest for peace, there 
will be nothing left except bloodshed, con- 
fusion and anarchy. The individual will have 
no dignity or self-respect and presently will 
be the subject of extortion, exile and mass 
execution. 

In every review of the subject of peace, it 
is universally found that the motivating be- 
liefs of a nation are lodged in its deeds, its 
documents, and the long-range commitments 
of its leaders. This is exactly the case in the 
United States. Peace is one of this country’s 
most purposeful and sought-after pursuits. 
Although our leaders are often criticized for 
the methods they employ in seeking peace 
there can be no serious question of their 
urgent and all-consuming desire for peace. 

From the very beginning, a posture for 
peace, human liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness have been the basic objectives of 
our country. As the Declaration of Independ- 
ence says in hallowed words, Men are created 
with equal and inalienable rights, and the 
powers of government rest wholly with the 
governed.” When first spoken as a public 
policy in 1775, for and on behalf of the in- 
habitants of this continent, this was political 
heresy. It was a philosophy which, as far back 
as Plato, was believed to be dangerously and 
insidiously close to anarchy. As a conse- 
quence, it was slow in spreading around the 
world, Small wonder, with the success Amer- 
ica has found, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has become the focus of that special 
sense of destiny which most Americans have 
long associated with their country. Indeed, 
it is this sense of destiny which is often 
considered by other less fortunate nations 
as being synonymous with freedom and lib- 
erty. 

Possibly the cynics take this creed and 
philosophy for granted. Perhaps the hippies, 
the flower people, the degenerates, the un- 
washed and the depraved are so entwined in 
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their selfish, confused, self-centered world 
of forced pleasure and deviation that they 
are incapable of recognizing—let alone ra- 
tionalizing—the lofty ideals that gave them 
their forum of demonstration, dissent and 
protest. It takes a strong will-power, as well 
as a strong stomach, to guard and cherish 
the principles of the Constitution and the 
laws of our land—as a great majority of 
American citizens are doing—instead of re- 
acting or retaliating in kind to the devia- 
tions of these tragically disgusting people. 
Perhaps our immediate consolation comes in 
the knowledge that eventually the day of 
realization will come to them. On that day 
they will appreciate that life is not a con- 
stant, 24-hour a day merry-go-round of 
pleasurable pursuits wholly devoid of re- 
sponsibility. 

We are inclined on occasion to throw up 
our hands and quit fighting that which ap- 
pears to be the overpowering forces of indif- 
ference and disillusionment. These are the 
times when we must think in terms of solu- 
tions, rather than in terms of problems. We 
must exercise our responsibility by personal- 
ly meeting the torrent of vocal abuse of our 
government, our schools, our nation’s leaders, 
and our national institutions. By our per- 
sonal contacts and deeds we must labor in 
the fervent hope that our freedom of speech 
will be used for the betterment of the world, 
and not merely as food for fanatics. Any 
sincere effort we make is a step in the right 
direction. Benjamin Disraeli is reported to 
have said when a friend asked how he kept 
going despite unceasing opposition: Have 
you ever watched a stonecutter at work? He 
will hammer away at a rock for perhaps one 
hundred times without a crack showing in it. 
Then, at the one hundred and first blow it 
will split in two. It is not alone that blow 
that accomplished the result but the one 
hundred others that went before it.” 

It is not alone the high school dropout 
who deserves our concern, We must con- 
stantly keep aware of the fallacy of the 
growing enticement we face daily as adults 
to drop out of human involvement in the 
world of reality. 

American foreign policy before this cen- 
tury was sometimes characterized as “the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule.” Both 
were thoroughly consistent with American 
beliefs. They had their place in the American 
scheme, but America had a larger role to 
assume, and in the years following 1900 the 
American people realized that preoccupation 
with their own hemisphere was binding them 
to the cause of freedom and democracy else- 
where. The idea of a larger place in world 
affairs began to take shape, and to Woodrow 
Wilson fell the task of linking America’s 
destiny with that of democracy in other 
areas of the world. 

The rest is history—the ill-fated effort to 
join the League of Nations, the more suc- 
cessful effort at founding the United Na- 
tions, the Marshall Plan, Point Four, Nato, 
Seato, and all the other commitments which 
now make up our foreign policy. 

Our involvement today is worldwide, and 
it has taught us an important lesson. In 
going to war four times in the past 50 years 
to stop the spread of tyranny, we have 
learned in a world made one by the advances 
of science, communications, transporta- 
tion, and the atom that the old natural 
boundaries are disappearing, the obstacles to 
social and commercial discourse are dissolv- 
ing, and the old landmarks are vanishing. 
We can no longer have isolation behind the 
oceans and at the same time build an ar- 
senal of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
with hydrogen or atomic warheads. A work- 
able globe society must be fashioned, as our 
continent was fashioned into an orderly so- 
ciety some two hundred years ago. Our task 
at any and every opportunity is to ignite the 
spark of freedom where it does not now 
exist; to help the underdeveloped nations to 
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become self-sufficient; and to work with other 
world powers to establish permanent pat- 
terns of an effective world economy. 

With America now at war in Viet Nam we 
continue to debate the choices available, as 
well as the effects of the war on our prestige, 
our policies, and our priorities. We continue 
to discuss whether others would have acted 
differently, whether there has been sufficient 
consultation, and whether past precedents 
are meaningful. At no time in the lifespan 
of America has it been more imperative that 
we make a show of strength than right now 
in Southeast Asia. The old colonial order in 
the world has all but vanished. New na- 
tions—and new imperialisms—strive to fill 
the vacuum in a vast and seething political 
revolution, If we fail to defend democracy 
where it is in trouble, or if we fail to help 
the oppressed grasp the fruits of democracy, 
all too many of the emerging nations will 
lose faith in us, and in the sincerity of our 
belief in the democratic way of life. 

It may have taken our nation two hundred 
years of development, materially as well as 
mentally, to discover that the fulfillment of 
freedom is only the first step in a long and 
tempestous journey to mature civic order. 
Gaining freedom itself is meaningless, un- 
less we intelligently and resourcefully exer- 
cise the meaningful choices of freedom. One 
of these choices is the determination to pre- 
vent a deterioration or loss of those basic in- 
stitutions and principles that have given our 
society its unassailed place in the world 
community. Freedom of choice in a repre- 
sentative democracy also imposes upon us 
the responsibility to have faith—intelligent 
faith borne of inquiry and investigation— 
in our leadership to make decisions in be- 
half of our country and its concepts of free- 
dom that are consistent with honor and 
integrity. 

For those who say that Viet Nam is not 
the proper place for an exercise of these con- 
cepts, it is well to remember that the forces 
of tyranny were stopped on the other side 
of the world on repeated occasions in the 
past. Our determination to defend what is 
right in the world is being tested to even a 
greater degree in Southeast Asia, and we are 
happy to observe that the spirit of our serv- 
icemen today reflects the courage of 1776 
that is so much a part of our national heri- 
tage. 

Would the opponents of Viet Nam have 
us commence our defense at the Golden Gate 
Bridge? 

To comprehend and give guidance to the 
complex forces now taking shape in Africa, 
Asia and South America lays heavy demands 
on our resources of wisdom, leadership, self- 
discipline, and generosity. Unless we con- 
tinue on the present course, we will transfer 
the advantage of world leadership to the 
Communist nations by default. The Com- 
munists did not invent the political order 
which places the dignity of the individual 
at the highest level of priority. It was 
launched, either wittingly or unwittingly, in 
the west, and the United States, as the most 
notable example of this doctrine, can only 
enhance its position, and strengthen its re- 
solve by remaining steadfast and strong in 
its commitments. 

In such a situation it is tragic to find that 
our foreign policy is under bitter attack at 
home. We are united in America on the prin- 
ciple that each individual should have the 
free exercise of his conscience and the right 
to advocate his beliefs. We are tolerant of 
diversities of viewpoint among men, and we 
are respectful of the schools of thought which 
oppose our own. But when young men de- 
stroy their draft cards, stop troop trains, 
block the doorways of Selective Service of- 
fices, and resort to mob violence to pervert 
the American system of common defense, 
then these people have gone beyond lawful, 
peaceable, and reasonable protest. They are 
the hypocrites—the tyrants, so to speak, 
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from whom our founding fathers departed 
the shores of Europe more than two centuries 
ago. 
Any doctrine or belief which incites people 
to disobedience of law is made to order for 
the cynical leaders of extremist causes. Once 
lawlessness is tolerated or justified, it feeds 
upon itself and leads either to revolution or 
violent repressive measures. The antidote for 
civil disobedience—the acceptable solution 
to mass violence—is rededication to the 
ideals found in the Bill of Rights. They pro- 
tect the individual, and they chart his course 
of peaceful protest. 

Veterans’ Day signifies the strong bond be- 
tween the citizen and responsible citizen- 
ship. It comes in many guises, but on this 
day we recognize it as patriotism, a human 
element which helps us to pause and ex- 
amine the meaning of the American ideal. 
While there are those who scoff, we must 
never be ashamed of our emotions when the 
Star-Spangled Banner is played or the flag is 
raised. These as well as other symbols serve to 
remind us of our right to speak out intelli- 
Senay and forthrightly on the issues of the 

y. 

The great and growing cancer of our age 
is fear. We find it in the fuzzy “participa- 
tory democracy” of the neointellectual, or 
in the inflammatory and wantonly destruc- 
tive “peace marches” of the extreme radical. 
This noisy, bullying minority clearly has lost 
its respect for the institutions that have 
made America great, but rather than work 
within the existing framework to better 
them, they do all in their power to pull them 
down. This is indeed tragic, for fear detroys 
our ability to think in a logical, intelligent, 
and responsible manner; and fear ultimately 
deteriorates into hate, from which nothing 
results except negative and destructive 
actions, 

There is little sign of any reasonable solu- 
tion to the problems of our times in the 
deeds or commitments of the extremists who 
stalk among us on this Veterans’ Day. In 
their most articulate moments their domi- 
nant concerns are wholly defensive or con- 
tradictory. We have not been moved by them 
to any positive action, On the contrary, their 
ideas are so negative and self-destructive 
that they have failed to generate any sub- 
stantive public sentiment for their cause. 

Freedom, in its many ramifications, is not 
an ideal to be treated lightly. If it is to give 
hope to the oppressed, positive action must 
replace complacency and apprehension, little 
aims and large fears, The majority in America 
is alert to the terror and tyranny around 
the world, Within the majority are the moral 
and material elements of lofty purpose. We 
cannot allow the techniques and behavior 
patterns of a militant minority to envelope 
us and turn the positivism of today into 
the negativism of tomorrow. We must keep 
forever vigilant, and make our majority view- 
point heard, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control, Rivers, 
and Harbors of the Committee on Public 
Works be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Friday, December 1, 1967, the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] is departing for his State on offi- 
cial business. I ask unanimous consent 
that he be excused from attending Sen- 
ate sessions during his absence, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is hoped 
by the leadership, the Senate concurring, 
that it will stay in session until a reason- 
ably late hour today in an attempt to get 
on with the Senate’s business. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lauscue in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A 
bill (S. 2147) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
inspection programs, and for other pur- 


8. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, yester- 
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day when we opened the debate on the 
pending meat inspection bill, known as 
the Wholesome Meat Act or the Montoya 
bill, I said: 

Mr. President, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA] for 
his most able and forceful presentation on 
behalf of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. ...I think the Senator does him- 
self an injustice in so doing because we are 
now reporting the Montoya bill with the 
Montoya amendments from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


I further said: 

If it were not for the commitment of the 
Senator from New Mexico to the principle 
that there can be no compromise on the pro- 
tection of the American consumer, this bill 
in its present sound and substantial form 
could not be reported. The ability and the 
devotion of the Senator from New Mexico to 
the public interest has guided this legislation 
to the point where hopefully it will become 
the law of the land. Every consumer in the 
country owes a debt to the brilliant leader- 
ship of the Senator from New Mexico in con- 
nection with this matter. 


I said that because I believed it then 
and I believe it now. I said it because 
Senator Montoya and I had worked 
together almost hourly for several weeks, 
to try to fashion the bill which is now 
before the Senate. 

Therefore, I was understandably dis- 
turbed this morning to read an article in 
the Washington Post, written by Mr. 
Drew Pearson, which indicates that the 
effort by Senator Montoya was consid- 
erably different from that which I 
represented. 

Among the representations made in 
this wholly misleading article—which 
grieves me, because I am a great admirer 
of Mr. Pearson—was that Mr. MONTOYA 
was working with the lobbyist for the 
American Meat Institute. The evidence 
in support of that statement was the 
fact that Mr. Davies was reported to 
have been in Senator Montoya’s office. 

That report is accurate; but what is 
not accurate is the implication of the 
article. Mr. Davies had been invited to 
Senator Montoya’s office by Senator 
Montoya and myself, to ask him, Mr. 
Davies, if he would support, and seek to 
gain the support of the American Meat 
Institute for, an agreement that we had 
already reached. 

I believe that was entirely proper, and 
I am pleased to say that the American 
Meat Institute in fact did agree to sup- 
port the proposal; and I have com- 
mended them for that position as well. 

The article also mentioned the name of 
another lobbyist, Mr. Blaine Liljenquist, 
but failed to point out that Mr. Liljen- 
quist is opposing the bill now before the 
Senate, as he opposed the Montoya 
amendments before the committee, and 
that throughout these proceedings Sen- 
ator Montoya led the fight for a strong 
and substantial bill. He led that fight 
throughout the negotiations, and in the 
committee, and he is leading the fight 
again today, as he did yesterday, for a 
strong and substantial bill. 

If there is any Member of this body 
more devoted to the selfless service of the 
public interest than the Senator from 
New Mexico, I have not met him. I feel 
that I would be completely derelict, after 
these weeks of service side by side with 
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Senator Montoya, not to set the record 
straight. I regret the misleading nature 
of the article. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Minnesota 
for his kind words and his clarification 
of the factual situation. I concur in what 
he has said. He has stated the facts as 
they did occur during the deliberations, 
when he and I were trying to work out 
a solution that would be palatable, di- 
gestible and feasible, while trying to pro- 
mote the interests of the consumers of 
this country. 

Certainly this was no secret delved 
from the dark alleys of legislative delib- 
erations. Yesterday, on this floor, I 
stated with candor, with openness, and 
with all the frankness that I could 
muster what we had gone through in 
trying to arrive at the bill, as amended, 
that we have presented to the Senate 
for consideration. I quote from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, November 27, 1967, 
page 33861: 

Mr. Montoya. Mr. President, I share the 
opinion of my good friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota, with reference to these devoted 
people who came here primarily to protect 
the consumers and to lend of their experi- 
ence with respect to a provision for helping 
the consumers in this country. 

At all times while the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and I worked on the 
pending bill, we had the bill on top of the 
table, and we invited everybody to come be- 
fore us. 

We wanted to eliminate opposition, and 
the only thing we told them was that up- 
permost in our minds was the knowledge 
that we had to have some good effective 
legislation for the protection of the con- 
sumers. 

These people came in and consulted with 
us, whether they represented the consumer 
groups or industry groups or anybody else. 
We gave them all a hearing in our office 
sanctuaries or wherever the Senator and I 
would meet with respect to the amendments 
that have been appended to the pending 
legislation. 

We had nothing to hide, and we have 
nothing to hide now. We feel that the pack- 
age—if one wants to call it that—that we 
have presented here to the Senate repre- 
sents the best blueprint for action that we 
could conceive. 

We also had in mind the divergence of 
opinion expressed by the other House when 
it considered the Purcell bill and the Smith- 
Foley bill. 

Our approach was designed to meet the 
objective of the consumer first and then to 
meet the philosophical differences that ex- 
isted in the different approaches that came 
before this legislative forum or the other 
legislative forum in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

With that in mind, and without derogat- 
ing the consumer interest and the consumer 
objectives, we put together the amendments 
which we think are salutary improvements 
in the approach that we both had in mind 
to accomplish the objectives that we desired. 


Had there been anything nefarious 
about the matter, I would not have made 
my statement in the Senate yesterday, 
the day before this article appeared in 
the paper. 

I repeat that while the article is not 
an intended exaggeration—I will give 
credit to Mr. Drew Pearson for that—it 
leaves an implication that is not de- 
ducible from the facts as they existed. 

The clarification that has been offered 
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by the Senator from Minnesota is kind, 
and Iam grateful for it. It represents the 
true factual situation. 

I mentioned in my speech and ac- 
knowledged the help of many other 
groups that came to us during our 
deliberations. 

I mentioned the labor unions. I men- 
tioned Mr. Davies of the American Meat 
Institute. I had not met Mr. Davies prior 
to the hearing in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I did not know the 
man. I did not know what he repre- 
sented. I want that fact to be in the 
record also. 

All in all the Senator from Minnesota 
and I have tried to act in good faith to 
present a bill that would have the sup- 
port of the different philosophical bear- 
ings of the membership of both bodies of 
Congress and also a bill which would 
have as its prime objective the protec- 
tion of the American consumer. I believe 
we have that kind of bill. I think that 
the cooperation we have received from 
consumer groups, from industry groups, 
and from both Republicans and Demo- 
crats forebodes a good law for the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

We even had in our office during the 
course of these deliberations representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. 
They were present in another room while 
the Senator from Minnesota and I were 
trying to work out these amendments. 
And as we would work them out, we 
would ask the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for their opinion as 
to whether these amendments would be 
workable in the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of the law. 

Yes, we tried to adhere to all the req- 
uisites that would assure a proper ap- 
proach and a proper method of legisla- 
tive engineering in order to arrive at the 
kind of bill we thought the consumers 
were entitled to and that Congress would 
approve. 

We also had in mind the feeling of the 
House of Representatives when it de- 
liberated over the Purcell bill and had 
turned down the Smith-Foley bill. 

We were trying to reconcile in our bill 
the viewpoints that might arise and 
might through a divergence of opinion 
affect the deliberations in the House of 
Representatives when the bill went to 
conference, 

We tried in the utmost to present a 
finished product here that would find ac- 
ceptance in both bodies of Congress and 
still subserve the primary objective—the 
protection of the consumer. 

I hope this colloquy and these observa- 
tions which the Senator from Minnesota 
and I have made this morning will clear 
the air of any doubt and set the record 
straight. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
not had the time nor the opportunity to 
read the article to which reference was 
made by the Senator from Minnesota 
and which the Senator from New Mexico 
has just discussed. 

From the brief description that has 
been given, however, and the context in 
which these remarks were made, I sub- 
scribe to the views and the declarations 
which were made and expressed by both 
Senators who have spoken on this sub- 
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ject. I associate myself with the general 
line of thinking they have expressed. 

How are legislators to legislate if they 
do not have access to information as to 
the impact of a given proposal on a busi- 
ness or industry? Lobbyists legislative 
representatives are not per se outlaws 
and despicable characters. 

Those who want to stay in business in 
Washington and be of any influence and 
have any impact on legislation must be 
truthful with people. We have to get in- 
formation from trade associations, in- 
dividuals, businessmen, and corporations 
and present it here on the floor, as the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota have so ably done 
in this jointly sponsored measure that 
they have submitted to the Senate for 
action. 

Lobbyists and representatives are a 
legitimate and major source of informa- 
tion. We rely on such information in 
wholesale fashion in hearings. Often in 
hearings when a bill is going to be re- 
vised and when several bills become 
joined and made into one, problems arise 
on which consultation should be had. 

Yesterday I presented a copy of a re- 
cent letter written by the president of a 
trade association addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. This letter expressed con- 
cern about section 14 of the pending bill. 
It was a legitimate expression of concern 
properly and frankly made and fortified 
by a course of logic. This expression of 
concern impelled the Senator from New 
Mexico to create legislative history on 
this section so that it would be circum- 
scribed by some limits and so that the 
true intent of that language would be 
known. 

In the process of legislating, we can- 
not act in a vacuum and neither can any 
other legislative body. We must be the 
recipients and the analyzers and the 
weighers of testimony and of the views 
that are presented to us at every point 
and then make our decision. 

There are some legislative representa- 
tives perhaps and some lobbyists who 
violate the law, or try to do so, but per 
se they are not that kind of people. The 
presumption is that they are forthright 
and that they are presenting informa- 
tion which is of use to Senators engaged 
in composing a bill. Those Senators then 
in turn pass it on to the rest of us for 
such scrutiny and consideration as we 
might want to give it, and we can dis- 
regard it entirely if we wish to do so. 

I reaffirm my belief as to the careful 
scrutiny to which this bill has been sub- 
mitted by its authors and sponsors. I 
am grateful for the dedication and the 
great deal of work that has been ex- 
pended by them in the process of placing 
the bill before the Senate in the form in 
which it now exists. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his very kind words. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
urge favorable action on the pending 
bill. 

The proposal is of great interest to 
millions of consumers in my home State 
and across the Nation. Although the 
State of New York has very fine controls 
with respect to the intrastate production 
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of meat and meat products, the dis- 
closures which we all know about which 
were made in Upton Sinclair’s famous 
novel The Jungle“ still, even though the 
novel was written 60 years ago, raise 
worries in everybody’s mind, 

We have had very serious cases of 
the adulteration of meat and meat prod- 
ucts in certain areas of this country. The 
situation has caused a great deal of 
alarm, 

The meat and meat product industry 
in New York State is a very large in- 
dustry. New York State has 10 percent 
of the Nation’s population, and it con- 
sumes almost $2 billion worth of meat 
and meat products annually. 

Mr. President, the pending legislation 
very properly proposes to give to the 
States an opportunity, where necessary, 
to reform their own systems to conform 
with Federal standards, and the Federal 
Government will help with the cost of 
doing that job. It seems to me that this 
is a bill very much in the consumers’ in- 
terest, and I hope very much that the 
Senate will approve it. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
Senator Montoya and Senator MONDALE, 
who have collaborated in perfecting a 
bill with no deeply vested pride of au- 
thorship, but with an eye to the public 
interest. An accomplishment of this na- 
ture is always a great satisfaction to peo- 
ple such as myself, who have served in 
both the Senate and the House. I have 
heard universal approval of the way in 
which they reconciled their ideas with 
the resulting bill which is before the 
Senate today. 

I should like to join other Senators 
in expressing appreciation, because we 
all cannot work on everything with the 
detail with which they have worked upon 
this matter, as I and others do on other 
matters. When men give a matter the de- 
votion which they have exhibited, we are 
grateful. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Nebraska has an amend- 
ment to the bill, which he has been gra- 
cious enough to let me see, and I wish 
to ask a question or two of the manager 
of the bill when the amendment is sub- 
mitted. Other than that, I express great 
satisfaction with the bill as it now 
reads. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
for his fine observations and for his great 
contribution to the debate on this bill. 
It is superfluous for me to say that the 
Senator from New York has always taken 
the side of the consumer and the public 
interest in this body. He has an enviable 
record in that respect. Certainly, his sup- 
port is most welcome and needed with 
respect to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hol LIN ds in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the bill. I wish to reaffirm 
my conviction that the objectives sought 
by the bill as originally presented are 
sound. I subscribe to the changes that 
have been made, after surveys were made 
seeking to determine what the impact of 
the bill would be on different types of 
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meat producers and what its benefits 
would eventually be for the consumer. 

It is regrettable that this discordant 
note has arisen without any foundation 
in fact. 

I merely asked for the floor, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to reaffirm my subscription to what 
has been done. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his helpful comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quoroum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask 
that it be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, proposed by Mr. 
Hruska on behalf of himself, Mr. MIL- 
LER, Mr. Hansen, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, Mr. Curtis, Mr. ALLorr, and 
Mr. Dominick, ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», is as follows: 

On page 22, line 4, strike out the end 
quotes. 

On page 22, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(e) Not later than January 31 of each 
year the Secretary shall submit to the Con- 
gress a comprehensive and detailed written 
report with respect to the administration of 
this section during the immediately preced- 
ing calendar year. Such report shall include, 
but shall not be limited to— 

“(1) a certification by the Secretary that 
foreign plants exporting carcasses or meat or 
meat products referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section have complied with all the 
inspection, building construction standards, 
and all other provisions of this Act and reg- 
ulation issued thereunder; 

(2) the names and locations of plants li- 
censed or otherwise authorized to import 
into the United States carcasses or meat or 
meat products referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section; 

(3) the number of inspectors employed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the 
calendar year concerned who were assigned 
to inspect facilities subject to inspection un- 
der this section and the frequency with 
which each such facility was inspected by 
such inspectors; 

“(4) the number of inspectors licensed by 
each country from which any imports sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section were 
imported who were assigned, during the cal- 
endar year concerned, to inspect such im- 
ports and the facilities in which such im- 
ports were handled and the frequency and 
effectiveness of such inspections; and 
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“(5) the total volume of carcasses or 
meat or meat products referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section which was imported 
into the United States during the calendar 
year concerned by each person, firm, or cor- 
poration licensed or otherwise authorized to 
import such carcasses, meat, or meat prod- 
ucts, including a separate itemization of the 
volume of each major category of such im- 
ports by such person, firm, or corporation 
during such year and a detailed report of 
rejections of facilities and products because 
of failure to meet appropriate standards pre- 
scribed by this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, section 
10 of the pending bill covers the importa- 
tion of carcasses, meat, and meat prod- 
ucts. It also sets out requirements which 
must be met by those products which 
are so imported. The requirements in- 
clude a proper labeling and a lack of 
adulteration. The requirements also in- 
clude the idea that there shall be com- 
pliance in the plants where the imports 
originated, with all of the inspection, 
building construction standards, and all 
other provisions of the act applicable to 
such articles in commerce within the 
United States. 

In general, section 10 undertakes to 
impose upon the points of origin of these 
imports brought into this country the 
same requirements for wholesomeness, 
purity, labeling, and all other items that 
are applied to articles which originate 
within this country. That is its purpose 
and it is quite comprehensive in that 
regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a new section 20 as 
set forth in section 10 of the bill on page 
20, beginning at line 15 and extending to 
page 22, line 4, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 20. (a) No carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat or meat food products of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines 
which are capable of use as human food, 
shall be imported into the United States if 
such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
and unless they comply with [the inspection 
and other requirements prescribed by regu- 
lations of the Secretary to assure that the 
imported articles have been prepared under 
requirements substantially equivalent to 
those applicable to the comparable domestic 
articles, and otherwise to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act] all the inspection, building 
construction standards, and all other pro- 
visions of this Act and regulations issued 
thereunder applicable to such articles in 
commerce within the United States. All such 
imported articles shall, upon entry into the 
United States, be deemed and treated as 
domestic articles subject to the other pro- 
visions of this Act and the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act: Provided, That they 
shall be marked and labeled as required by 
such regulations for imported articles: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this section 
shall apply to any individual who purchases 
meat or meat products outside the United 
States for his own consumption except that 
the total amount of such meat or meat 
products shall not exceed fifty pounds. 
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(b) The Secretary may prescribe the terms 
and conditions for the destruction of all such 
articles which are imported contrary to this 
section, unless (1) they are exported by the 
consignee within the time fixed therefor by 
the Secretary, or (2) in the case of articles 
which are not in compliance with the Act 
solely because of misbranding, such articles 
are brought into compliance with the Act 
under supervision of authorized representa- 
tives of the Secretary. 

(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor with respect to any article which is 
imported contrary to this section shall be 
paid by the owner or consignee, and in 
default of such payment shall constitute a 
lien against such article and any other article 
thereafter imported under this Act by or for 
such owner or consignee. 

(d) The knowing importation of any arti- 
cle contrary to this section is prohibited. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
present statute with reference to regu- 
lation of imports of this kind is to be 
found as a part of the Tariff Act. That 
statute is title 19 United States Code 
1306, and particularly subsections (b) 
and (c) therein, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the entire section 
as found on pages 44 and 45 of the com- 
mittee report be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

19 U.S.C. 1306] 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND MEATS; IMPORTA- 
TION PROHIBITED IN CERTAIN CASES 


(a) RONDERPEST AND FOOT-AND-MOUTH Dis- 
EASE.—If the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that rinderpest or foot-and-mouth 
disease exists in any foreign country, he 
shall officially notify the Secretary of the 
Treasury and give public notice thereof, 
and thereafter, and until the Secretary of 
Agriculture gives notice in a similar manner 
that such disease no longer exists in such 
foreign country, the importation into the 
United States of cattle, sheep, or other ru- 
minants, or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen meat of such animals, from such 
foreign country, is prohibited: Provided, 
That wild ruminants or swine may be im- 
ported from any such country upon such 
conditions, including post entry conditions, 
to be prescribed in import permits or in 
regulations, as the Secretary may impose 
for the purpose of preventing the dissemi- 
nation of said diseases into or within the 
United States: And provided further, That 
the subsequent distribution, maintenance, 
and exhibition of such animals in the United 
States shall be limited to zoological parks 
approved by said Secretary as meeting such 
standards as he may by regulation prescribe 
for the purpose of preventing th: dissemi- 
nation of said diseases into or within the 
United States. The Secretary may at any 
time seize and dispose of any such animals 
which are not handled in accordance with 
the conditions imposed by him or which are 
distributed to or maintained or exhibited at 
any place in the United States which is not 
then an approved zoological park, in such 
manner as he deems necessary for said pur- 


pose. 

{(b) Meats UNFIT ror Human Foop.—No 
meat of any kind shall be imported into the 
United States unless such meat is healthful, 
wholesome, and fit for human food and con- 
tains mo dye, chemical, preservative, or in- 
gredient which renders such meat unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or unfit for human food, 
and unless such meat also complies with the 
rules and regulations made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. All imported meats shall, 
after entry into the United States in com- 
pliance with such rules and regulations, be 
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deemed and treated as domestic meats with- 
in the meaning of and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act of June 30, 1906 (Thirty- 
fourth Statutes at Large, p. 674), commonly 
called the Meat Inspection Amendment,” 
and the Act of June 30, 1906 (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, p. 768), commonly called 
the “Food and Drugs Act,” and Acts amenda- 
tory of, supplementary to, or in substitution 
for such Act J; 

(c) REGuLATIONS—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to make rules and 
regulations to carry out the purposes of this 
section, and in such rules and regula- 
tions the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe the terms and conditions for the 
destruction of all cattle, sheep, and other 
ruminants, and swine, and of all meats, 
offered for entry and refused admission into 
the United States, unless such cattle, sheep, 
ruminants, swine, or meats be exported by 
the consignee within the time fixed therefor 
in such rules and regulations. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the ex- 
tent of inspection and of verifying that 
compliance has been had with the exist- 
ing law and regulations has been set 
forth in terms of the personnel involved 
and the activity of the officials and em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. 

I shall not pass judgment on the De- 
partment, nor would I want to criticize 
its present enforcement activities on im- 
ported meat and meat products. It may 
be they have had stingy Congresses to 
deal with and perhaps appropriations 
have not been ample for the purpose at 
hand. I shall not get into that too much 
on the basis of laying blame anywhere. 

However, we are told that there 
are six Department of Agriculture in- 
spectors assigned to some 1,800 plants in 
38 nations all over the world. The ratio 
is one to 300 plants, and they are scat- 
tered all over the world. One inspector 
for 300 plants means that the inspector 
would have to visit a plant a day all 
year around without allowing time for 
travel or any other business. 

In order that the Congress, the public, 
and the consumer can be informed as to 
what will be done in the future by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to see that there 
is that compliance required by the bill, 
the amendment I propose simply re- 
quires that a report be made by the Sec- 


1Effective dates for the Wholesome Meat 
Act: 

The provisions of this Act shall become 
effective upon enactment except as provided 
in paragraphs (a) through (d): 

(a) The provisions of paragraph (b) (1) 
and (c) of section 10 and the provisions of 
section 20 of the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
as amended by sections 7 and 10 of this Act, 
and the provisions of section 18 of this Act 
repealing paragraph (b) of section 306 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, shall become effective 
upon the expiration of sixty days after en- 
actment hereof. 

(b) The provisions of title I of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act, as amended by this Act, 
shall become effective with respect to equines 
(other than horses) and their carcasses and 
parts thereof, meat, and meat food products 
thereof upon the expiration of sixty days 
after enactment hereof. 

(c) Section 11 of this Act, amending sec- 
tion 23 of the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
shall become effective sixty days after enact- 
ment hereof. 

(d) Section 204 of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, as added by section 14 of this 
Act, shall become effective upon the expira- 
tion of sixty days after enactment hereof. 
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retary of Agriculture once each year to 
cover the preceding calendar year, and 
which would embrace certain items. 

The amendment would require that 
there be 


(1) a certification by the Secretary that 
foreign plants exporting carcasses or meat or 
meat products referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section have complied with all the 
inspection, building construction standards, 
and all other provisions of this Act and regu- 
lations issued thereunder; 


The report would also require: 


(2) the names and locations of plants li- 
censed or otherwise authorized to import 
into the United States carcasses or meat or 
meat products referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section; 

(3) the number of inspectors employed 
by the Department of Agriculture in the cal- 
endar year concerned who were assigned to 
inspect facilities subject to inspection under 
this section and the frequency with which 
each such facility was inspected by such in- 
spectors; 


Fourth: 

(4) the number of inspectors licensed by 
each country from which any imports sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section were 
imported who were assigned, during the cal- 
endar year concerned, to inspect such im- 
ports and the facilities in which such im- 
ports were handled and the frequency and ef- 
fectiveness of such inspections; 


As to that subsection in the amend- 
ment, let me say that it is written in the 
report of the Senate, on page 12, in part: 

It is not intended that the imported prod- 
ucts be inspected by U.S. inspectors during 
their preparation in the foreign country but 
it is intended that the foreign country en- 
force inspection and other requirements with 
respect to the preparation of the products 
at least equal to those applicable to prepara- 
tion of like products at federally inspected 
establishments in the United States, and 
that the imported products would be sub- 
ject to inspection and other requirements 
upon arrival in the United States to identify 
them and further assure their freedom from 
adulteration and misbranding at the time of 
entry. 


Obviously the consumers of America 
are entitled to know how many inspec- 
tors actually are at work in foreign plants 
and conditions and effectiveness with 
which they work which would lay the 
foundation by certification of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that such plant is 
qualified to send meat into this country 
for consumption by our citizens. 

The final subsection reads: 

(5) the total volume of carcasses or meat 
or meat products referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section which was imported into 
the United States during the calendar year 
concerned by each person, firm, or corpora- 
tion licensed or otherwise authorized to im- 
port such carcasses, meat, or meat products, 
including a separate itemization of the vol- 
ume of each major category of such imports 
by such person, firm, or corporation during 
such year, and a detailed report of rejections 
of facilities and products because of failure 
a rt appropriate standards prescribed by 
the . 


I believe it is reasonable to assume 
that not all plants applying will be able 
to comply or will be able to secure certi- 
fication by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I have an idea that if the inspection ren- 
dered abroad is as strict as it is in this 
country, there will be some plants that 
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will be ruled out of eligibility for sending 
in the imports which they would like to 
sell within this country. 

The intent of this amendment is to 
assure not only that there will be a 
statutory obligation for compliance by 
the originating plants abroad with the 
standards and procedures prescribed in 
the act, but also that that responsibility 
will be discharged. 

It is one thing to lay the responsibility 
on someone or upon a company, it is an- 
other thing to verify and ascertain that 
there has been compliance within the 
statute which is used to govern their 
activities and their imports. 

Mr. President, that is the explanation 
of the amendment which I should like 
to make at this time. I yield back the 
remainder of my time but would be 
happy to respond to any questions. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr, HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. The amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, myself, and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] and others, does 
not do anything which is not intended to 
be done by the act. This was brought out 
during extended discussion of the im- 
port situation on yesterday. 

Although the amendment is desig- 
nated to go elsewhere in the bill, it really 
fits with the language on page 20 of the 
bill which states in part: 

Sec. 20. (a) No carcasses, parts of carcasses, 
meat or meat food products of cattle, sheep, 
swine, goats, horses, mules, or other equines 
which are capable of use as human food, 
shall be imported into the United States if 
such articles are adulterated or misbranded 
and unless they comply with [the inspection 
and other requirements prescribed by reg- 
ulations of the Secretary to assure that the 
imported articles have been prepared under 
requirements substantially equivalent to 
those applicable to the comparable domestic 
articles, and otherwise to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act] all the inspection, 
building construction standards, and all 
other provisions of this Act and regulations 
issued thereunder applicable to such articles 
in commerce within the United States. 


That language is very clear. The com- 
mittee report states further that while 
we did not intend to belabor the tax- 
payers of this country by stationing in- 
spectors on a carcass-by-carcass basis 
overseas, we do intend that the foreign 
country enforce inspection and other re- 
quirements with respect to the prepara- 
tion of products at least equal to those 
applicable to our own. That is our in- 
tention. There is only one department 
that can carry out that intention and 
that is the Department of Agriculture. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] if the pend- 
ing amendment does not really fit in with 
our intention in connection with the 
language as quoted on page 20 of the bill, 
where we say that the articles are not 
going to be imported unless they comply 
with all the inspection and other re- 
quirements—if it is not our intention 
that the Secretary must determine and 
certify that they do so comply; otherwise, 
they will not come in. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Let me say to my 
good friend from Iowa that the obliga- 
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tion they comply is a positive obligation. 
The Secretary, and no one else, must 
make that determination. It is implied 
in the language of the bill. He is the 
one who must satisfy himself that the 
standards are adhered to, and that all the 
requirements prevailing in the United 
States are adhered to by those who seek 
to export meat to the United States. The 
Secretary of Agriculture must reach that 
determination. 

Mr. MILLER. Unless he does, they 
simply do not come in. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. The pending amendment 
fits with that concept, in that it requires 
a report on the activities of the Depart- 
ment to implement his very part of the 
bill; is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I also thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska for yielding to me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico, is it not true 
that title 19 of the United States Code, 
section 1306, is now the basis for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to govern on 
the import of meat products. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. The 
existing law is found in that section of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So that the act, to- 
gether with the regulations which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
make to carry out the purposes of that 
Tariff Act, is the basis which has been in 
effect up until now? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This section is repealed 
by the pending bill? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is, the Tariff Act 
section. 

Mr. MONTOYA. And the section on 
importation that we have in the bill sup- 
plants it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Supplants it. So that, 
really, what is happening, in large meas- 
ure, is that some of the authority which 
the Secretary had by way of following 
the regulations which he himself is 
promulgating, is now within this form 
rather than in the regulations? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have about 5 minutes on the bill 
or I will submit an amendment, whatever 
my colleagues choose. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill some ques- 
tions about the amendment. 

I might say to him that my reason for 
the questions is that there are pending 
some bills to impose a quota system 
which I consider to be protectionist bills, 
not only on meat but also on other prod- 
ucts. There is quite a big struggle going 
on in the country about them. I should 
also like to point out to my colleagues 
that we complain very bitterly in terms 
of other countries and many European 
countries who are not in the meat busi- 
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ness particularly, but automobiles, for 
example, with no tariff barriers to trade 
but they claim a road tax on foreign 
automobiles in certain European coun- 
tries, which is quite nettling to us in the 
United States. 

In view of the fact that this is an 
amendment dealing with imports, and 
that there is this great struggle going on 
here, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if he would be kind 
enough to reply, and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], also, if he 
chooses to respond in any way, or to say 
anything about it to the following ques- 
tions: All that I want is assurance that 
this is not a protectionist amendment, but 
is legitimately designed to implement the 
provisions of law. As I understand it, the 
Secretary of Agriculture today has regu- 
lations which are substantially to the 
same effect as those contained in section 
20 of the bill before us, and those that 
would be reported on under this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. As I understand 
the present law, the Secretary’s authority 
is derived, as was stated a few minutes 
ago, from a provision of the Tariff Act, 
which gives him ample authority to pro- 
vide inspection procedures for imported 
meat. In addition to this—which we did 
not mention—the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration can step in and examine 
this food as it reaches our shores at the 
port of entry. There is ample authority 
in the Food and Drug Act to vest the 
Secretary with additional inspection 
procedures and authority therefor. 

The amendment here, as offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, in my opinion is 
merely a restatement of a provision that 
is already in the bill, but directed and 
pinpointed specifically to imports. 

I refer the Senator from New York to 
page 47, section 17, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 17. The Secretary shall annually re- 
port to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
with respect to the slaughter of animals sub- 
ject to this Act, and the preparation, storage, 
handling and distribution of carcasses, parts 
thereof, meat and meat food products, of 
such animals, and inspection of establish- 
ments operated in connection therewith, in- 
cluding the operations under and effective- 
ness of this Act, 


Mr. MONTOYA. This is the annual re- 
porting provision which applies to the 
inspection provided for in this bill. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is pinpointed to the 
import provision, which I think is al- 
ready covered, but to which I offer no 
objection anyway. 

Mr. JAVITS. The other question is this. 
I notice the word “certification” is used 
in clause 1, subsection (e) in the amend- 
ment, referring to certification by the 
Secretary. Is that a certification which 
he has to make now, or is that some new 
certification? 

Mr. MONTOYA. On that, I defer to 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska]. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we were 
told yesterday in debate that there are 
1,800 licensed producers of meat in 38 
nations scattered all over the world that 
are qualified and eligible to send their 
meat products into this country. It is my 
understanding this is a license. If not 
technically so, it is certainly a license in 
fact, because until they satisfy the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that they are eligible, 
they cannot bring their meat in. So I 
presume the procedure is very much that 
which is followed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on import licenses on other 
commodities. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice the word li- 
censed” in clause 1, wherein it states, 
“names and locations of plants licensed 
or otherwise authorized to import.” 

Is there any licensing system that the 
author knows of? 

Mr, HRUSKA. I do not know what the 
regulations provide, to be frank. That is 
why the language of the amendment is 
general in that character. We can use 
the word “permit” or “permitted,” but 
when the words “licensed or otherwise 
authorized” were used, it was felt that 
covered the entire situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. What I am concerned 
about is that the amendment may be di- 
recting an entirely new system of licens- 
ing and certification which does not 
exist today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is not being at- 
tempted. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I suggest that it 
might be best to change the word 
“licensed” to permitted,“ so that it re- 
fers to names and locations of plants 
permitted to import into the United 
States,” because otherwise the amend- 
ment might raise a serious question, and 
if there is no licensing scheme which is 
known at the time we adopt the amend- 
ment, we either assume one exists or we 
create one. If that is not our intention, 
let us not put it into the law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The language of the 
amendment is in the alternative; it is 
not in the conjunctive—“either licensed 
or otherwise authorized.” The regula- 
tion power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as I understand, would continue. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand, but if we 
know of no licensing system, why should 
we include the word licensed in this 
amendment? If we know of no licensing 
system, then are we not importing some- 
ing that is not so? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Very well. I would have 
no objection if this section of the amend- 
ment would read, “names and locations 
of plants authorized or permitted to 
import into the United States.” 

Mr. JAVITS. That would suit me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be modified accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield so that 
we might ask for the yeas and nays on 
the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, do we also 
understand by the use of the word certi- 
fication that we are not implying some 
new system of licensing, et cetera, but 
we are seeking to implement the provi- 
sions of law which are contained in 
20(a), as the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya] said, and in the report- 
ing section which is contained in sec- 
tion 17 on page 47? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that subject and point 
were dealt with in a colloquy had be- 
tween the Senator from Iowa and the 
Senator from New Mexico, and that is 
the fact. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, that is correct. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal is always reasonable and hon- 
orable in his approach. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] whether, in 
his judgment, this amendment carries 
out the intent to be an implementation 
of the scheme of regulation contained 
in the law and will not be in fact some 
form of dealing with an import quota or 
any limitation of a tariff character, 
rather than a real sanitary regulation. 

Mr. MONTOYA. It is my opinion that 
it will not because, from the discussions 
we have had with the Department, they 
were going to require adherence to this 
type of regulation, anyway. They were 
going to impose equal responsibility upon 
the foreign producer as they do upon the 
domestic producer. So I do not think 
there is any leaning toward prejudicial 
treatment with respect to the one who 
exports to this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, may I ask the 
Senator if, as sometimes turns out, we 
find other implications in this amend- 
ment than we can read into it here on 
the floor, would the Senator be willing to 
tell the Senate that he would be willing 
to take that fact into consideration in 
conference, because this is a new amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I will. 

Mr. HRUSK A. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the amendment which 
the Senator from Nebraska proposes 
simply requires that the Secretary of 
Agriculture report what he does under 
section 20 of the new act. That is all it 
does. It seems to me that is informa- 
tion which the Senator from New York 
would very much like to have, because 
if there are any shenanigans, if there is 
any chicanery being resorted to, tney will 
show up in the report made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. JAVITS, I thank my colleague for 
his explanation. I think we have straight- 
ened the matter out in colloquy. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. I think the point 
made by the Senator from New York is 
well taken. The question of whether 
there ought to be quotas on imported 
beef is irrelevant 

Mr. JAVITS. To this bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. Les. What we were 
seeking to do here—and I think it is 
proper on several grounds—is to assure 
that the American consumer of meat im- 
ported from foreign countries shall be 
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from plants having slaughtering and 
processing standards at least equal to 
those we now have in interstate plants, 
and it was not intended, and it should 
not be implied that we intended, to have 
some sub rosa quota system parading 
under the title of sanitation. 

That is quite apart from the question 
of whether there ought to be a quota sys- 
tem, but it should not be inferred that 
there is any such system. 

In Minnesota when we try to sell our 
milk elsewhere we run up against stand- 
ards imposed by other States, partic- 
ularly in the east, so I am quite well 
aware of that distinction. 

So I am quite aware of the critical 
nature of that distinction. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr, HRUSKA. As one of the principal 
sponsors of meat import quota legisla- 
tion, may I suggest to the Senator from 
New York that this amendment is not, 
nor is section 20, as far as I am con- 
cerned, being sponsored as, nor is it in- 
tended to be, a pretext for reducing im- 
ports of meats into this country for any 
other reason except those reasons set 
forth in section 20, to require compliance 
with the same standards of production 
and handling of meat as required of 
domestic processors. I think the language 
is very explicit on that point, 

I might say in addition that from 
time to time, in debate and discussion 
of meat import quota bills, questions 
arise as to what assurance, if any, we 
have that these imports are high quality 
products, that they are wholesome, that 
they are produced under proper sanitary 
conditions, and so forth. My response to 
that is that such requirements have al- 
ways been a section in the Tariff Act, 
together with a citation of the regula- 
tions issted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This will be a new citation in 
answer to the same question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, let me 
add a footnote to what the Senator from 
Nebraska has said. 

The Senator from New York knows 
that he and I differ on the matter of 
quotas for meat imports. But I do wish 
to affirm that there is nothing in this 
measure, nor in the intention behind it, 
that has anything to do with that type 
of protectionism—assuming that that is 
a correct word to use with respect to a 
quota bill. It does have to do with pro- 
tectionism, may I say to my friend from 
New York, in the sense of protection of 
the American consumer, But there 
should be no difficulty as far as our trad- 
ing partners are concerned, because we 
are not seeking here to establish any 
higher standards for imported meat 
than for our own domestically produced 
meat. If some countries or some plants 
should feel aggrieved because they have 
to match those standards to protect the 
American consuming public, and they 
wish to retaliate by requiring that the 
U.S. exports to their country meet the 
same standards that they have for their 
country, I think we ought to be ready, 
willing, and able to meet such challenges. 
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But that has nothing to do with im- 
port quotas. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I just 
want to get into this question very 
briefly, to state that Kansas has a stat- 
ute which requires the labeling of all 
imported meat sold through retailers. 
That act was passed during a 1964 spe- 
cial session of the legislature, and is 
found at Statutes 65-6a 12. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
section of the Kansas statutes be printed 
in the Recor» as a further contribution 
to the discussion of the labeling of im- 
ported meats offered for sale over the 
counter. 

There being no objection, the statute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

65-6412. Labeling of imported meats, 
poultry, eggs and butter offered for sale. 
Every retailer who sells or offers for sale in 
the state of Kansas through a meat market, 
store or otherwise, any meats, either canned, 
frozen or cured, or any poultry, eggs or but- 
ter, which are the products of any country 
foreign to the United States, shall clearly 
label such meat, poultry, eggs or butter as 
“imported,” naming the country of its origin, 
which labeling shall be in lettering not less 
than one-half inch in height. As used in this 
act: (a) The word “retailer” shall mean a 
person regularly engaged in the business of 
selling meat, canned, frozen or cured, or 
poultry, eggs or butter, at retail to the trade 
and public as such, and selling only to the 
user or consumer and not for resale; (b) 
the word “meat” means the dressed flesh of 
cattle, swine, horses, sheep or goats but shall 
not include fish or products of fish. [L. 1964, 
ch. 7, § 1 (Special Session); July 1.] 


Mr. JAVITS. I have one further ques- 
tion for the manager of the bill. 

I note that the bill, as to most of its 
provisions, is to take effect within 60 days 
after its passage. Would the Senator 
from New Mexico be willing to assure the 
Senate that if it is found that the adap- 
tations necessary to comply with this 
paragraph concerning requirements of 
foreign producers, cannot be carried out 
within that period without prejudicing 
materially the import policy of the coun- 
try or adversely affecting producers, con- 
Sideration will be given to the question 
of time for phasing in? We are dealing 
a little bit in the dark here, because we 
do not have the industry views on the 
matter. There might be a problem in 
bringing this into being without destroy- 
ing or disrupting what is going on now. 

The danger which I should like to point 
out to the Senator, which concerns me, 
involves the Kennedy round, which, as 
we all know, is a large and very delicate 
undertaking. I should not wish us to sud- 
denly pass something which could im- 
peril that effort. The Senator will find 
out about that when he goes to confer- 
ence. At least let us have the understand- 
ing that we are agreeable to an open 
view on the question of phasing in of 
what may be required under this amend- 
ment, should that be indicated by the 
policy of the country. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
sure the conference would certainly give 
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consideration to that matter. But I am 
sure also that it has already been fully 
considered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New York, 
and I say to him that this provision was 
thoroughly discussed in committee. I am 
sure the Department has given consid- 
eration to the time aspect within which 
they may set in operation the require- 
ments under this section. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am thinking now of the 
proposed amendment, and I just wanted 
to be sure. When an amendment 1s 
agreed to on the floor, there is a great 
tradition in public life that you never 
see the abyss at your feet, but always the 
one down the road. I do not wish to 
stand in the way of the assurances which 
have been given, but I did want to be 
sure we are not locked in, so that the 
conferees could not move, if it should 
be found that the amendment contra- 
dicts the basic policy or the interests 
generally of the country, but that it 
would be understood by all concerned 
that while principle is accepted its im- 
plementation must depend on the possi- 
bility that we may find implications of 
which we are not aware at this moment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from New York has very adequately, 
in his usual eloquent way, landmarked 
the objectives we have in mind with re- 
spect to this amendment. I am sure the 
fears which he has brought into the dis- 
cussion are very adequately allayed by 
the dialog which has taken place. 

Mr. JAVITS. I feel that way, too, and 
I thank the Senator. 

I might point out that this is not idle 
speculation on my part. There is a big 
problem here between the consumers’ 
interests and the processors’ interests, of 
fairness and equity as well as reciprocity 
in terms of what we do in the world. No 
one will fight harder than I against these 
monkeyshines of nontariff barriers. In 
my judgment, the best posture for us to 
fight them elsewhere is to try to avoid 
them as much as possible ourselves. 

So for both reasons—first, because the 
consumer has a burning interest in im- 
ports which tend to give him an element 
of competition in this country in respect 
to price, service, quality, and so forth; 
and second, because of the tremendous 
web of international trade which is in- 
volved in meat, a very important com- 
modity. I am glad we have had this col- 
loquy. 

I am obliged to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for making the modification in 
the amendment, and I am reassured as 
to the way in which this matter is now 
to be handled. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

One thing should be made clear as a 
result of this colloquy: While there is 
no intention to establish what are some- 
times called nontrade barriers, because 
the intent, the language, and the entire 
legislative history of the bill indicate 
that we are merely trying to have uni- 
formity among not only domestic pro- 
ducers—but also exporters to this coun- 
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try—no higher or lower standards for 
foreign exporters than for domestic pro- 
ducers—still, because of the increased 
requirements that will be established by 
the act, some domestic producers will 
find that their costs of production will 
rise, because they will not otherwise be 
able to meet the standards of quality and 
sanitation for American consumers. 

By the same token, it would be rather 
surprising if some foreign exporters did 
not find that their cost of production 
had increased, because unless they can 
meet the new standards, they will not be 
able to export to the United States. 

This is an equal-standards proposi- 
tion. The sole objective is to protect the 
American consuming public. I hope that 
that is clearly understood. If anyone 
should suggest that the bill might tend to 
undercut the Kennedy round, he had 
better begin to do his homework, because 
nothing in the Kennedy round indicates 
that we cannot establish standards for 
the protection of quality and sanitation 
of meat products for American consum- 
ers. If the bill provided higher stand- 
ards for imported products than for do- 
mestic products, that would be something 
else. But it does not do anything of the 
kind, and it is not intended that it should. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I have 
said before, I think that the colloquy 
has made clear the intent of the bill, be- 
cause we have had no hearings on the 
amendment. I am satisfied that the man- 
ager of the bill will in good faith seek to 
carry out the basic thrust and intent, 
which are to implement rather than to 
add to the terms of the bill. 


EFFORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS TO HOLD PUB- 
LIC HEARINGS WITH TESTIMONY 
FROM SECRETARY OF STATE 
RUSK ON U.S, POLICIES IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may speak on a non- 
germane subject and to have printed in 
the Recorp certain letters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish brief- 
ly to lay before the Senate the record 
of the effort of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and its chairman, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, to hold a public hearing 
with testimony from the Honorable Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State, on U.S. policies 
in Southeast Asia and in Vietnam par- 
ticularly. 

It was nearly 2 years ago, on February 
18, 1966, that the Secretary of State last 
appeared before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in public session to dis- 
cuss these policies with it and with the 
American people. At that time, the Sen- 
ate will recall, there was a most fruitful 
examination of our policies. These hear- 
ings were informative and aroused wide- 
spread public interest. There was a most 
favorable public response, because these 
hearings were education in the best sense 
of the world. 
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On a few occasions since February of 
1966, Secretary Rusk has been asked 
questions about our Vietnam policies in 
public sessions which have been devoted 
primarily to other subjects such as for- 
eign aid and the Consular Convention 
with the Soviet Union. The Secretary 
has refused, however, to discuss policies 
in Vietnam in public session with the 
committee, which means that he has re- 
fused to testify before the committee in 
public session and be interrogated by 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in public session. 

In my view, Mr. President, the people 
have a right to know what our policies 
are in Southeast Asia. What are the 
goals of these policies? Are these goals 
realistic? For what cause are young men 
sent to fight and die? Is this truly in our 
national interest? What more important 
questions than these should engage the 
consideration of the committee? Upon 
what graver subjects should there be 
public communication between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches? How 
can either the President or the Senate 
discharge their respective responsibil- 
ities to the American people without 
incisive publie examination of these pol- 
icies and questions? 

It might be well to note, Mr. President, 
that Secretary Rusk, Ambassador 
Bunker, and General Westmoreland have 
been interrogated on television. Indeed, 
Secretary Rusk has been interrogated at 
press conferences, by students at univer- 
sity appearances, on television, both for- 
eign and domestic. I do not criticize this. 
Indeed, such appearances are commend- 
able, but they are neither to be compared 
in probative value nor substituted for the 
constitutional responsibilities involved in 
public testimony at which responsible 
and informed Senators can question and 
examine responsible executive officials on 
the validity of vital policies of war or 
peace. 

A student arising from an auditorium 
may be allowed one question and be given 
a brief answer. A reporter at a press con- 
ference may be shushed with a no com- 
ment reply, but in testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
clothed with both constitutional duty 
and powers, the questions can be ex- 
amined more incisively. The questions 
both require and deserve careful and 
thorough examination and, always con- 
sistent with national security, need to be 
examined to the fullest extent in the full 
view of the American people. 

Mr. President, there have been a num- 
ber of letters exchanged between Senator 
FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk. 

I list the efforts the committee has 
made to persuade the Secretary that 
such an appearance would be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

On December 21, 1966, the chairman of 
of the committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
wrote Secretary Rusk inviting him early 
in 1967 and at his convenience to meet 
with it to discuss “the progress of the 
pacification program in Vietnam, recent 
developments in Mainland China and 
their relation to the war in Vietnam, our 
military and economic activities in Thai- 
land” and certain other subjects. That 
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letter expressed the “hope that this first 
meeting of the 90th Congress could be in 
open session because all of these subjects 
are of great interest to the American 
people.” The letter stated explicitly that 
“there may be questions that you will 
not be able to answer in open session and 
the committee will therefore make ar- 
rangements for an additional closed ses- 
sion if necessary.” 

On December 30, 1966, Secretary Rusk 
replied to the committee stating that he 
would “be very happy to meet with the 
committee at any time” and that he 
looked “forward to a thorough review 
and discussion of such matters as the 
members may care to raise.” 

The letter from Secretary Rusk con- 
tinued, suggesting that “my first meet- 
ing with the committee be in executive 
session,” in accord with previous prac- 
tice. This executive session, wrote the 
Secretary, “could be followed, if the 
committee wishes, by a public meeting 
at a convenient time.” He continued: 

I fully agree that the great issues of Ameri- 
can foreign policy are of interest to the 
American people as a whole, and I am glad 
to cooperate with the Committee's effort to 
facilitate public discussion and understand- 
ing. 


The committee accepted that sugges- 
tion, and on January 16, 1967, Secretary 
Rusk met with the committee in secret 
session to discuss the general world situ- 
ation. At that meeting the Secretary was 
agreeable to a subsequent public appear- 
ance and the date of January 23, 1967 
was set for that meeting. 

Shortly prior to January 23, however, 
Secretary Rusk asked the chairman of 
the committee to change the subject 
of the public session so that it could be 
devoted to testimony on the Consular 
Convention with the Soviet Union. That 
change was accepted by the committee. 
I might note parenthetically, however, 
that this was the second go-around on 
the subject of the Consular Convention. 
The committee had held hearings and 
favorably reported the Consular Con- 
vention the previous session, but no ac- 
tion was taken by the Senate, thus re- 
quiring the hearing and reporting 
process to be repeated in the new session. 

Be that as it may, subsequent efforts 
made at the staff level to arrange for the 
Secretary to meet with the committee at 
a convenient time and in public were not 
fruitful. 

Finally on April 27, 1967, the chairman 
of the committee wrote to Secretary 
Rusk as follows: 

APRIL 27, 1967. 
The Honorable Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: You will recall that 
earlier this year the Committee on Foreign 
Relations requested you to appear in public 
session to discuss the role and responsibilities 
of the United States as a great power, but 
you were unable to accept those invitations. 

In view of the important events which 
have taken place since then, would you be 
willing to appear in public session for a gen- 
eral discussion of our foreign policy, with 
special attention to Southeast Asia, on Tues- 
day, May 2, or Tuesday, May 9? It would be 
helpful to the Committee and to the public 
understanding of our policy if you could 
arrange to be with us. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
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On May 2, 1967, Secretary Rusk re- 

plied to the chairman as follows: 
May 2, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of April 27. 

I would be glad to have a general discus- 
sion of our foreign policy, with special atten- 
tion to Southeast Asia, with the Foreign 
Relations Committee. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the value of such a discussion 
could be greatly enhanced if it were held 
in Executive session. It is not easy for the 
Secretary of State to discuss particular situ- 
ations in particular countries in public with- 
out risking considerable damage to our for- 
eign relations. A public session would carry 
with it, therefore, many of the inhibitions 
which attend a press conference. An Execu- 
tive session would permit a candid exchange 
of views and could be valuable, it seems to 
me, both to the Committee and to myself. 
I would see no objection to a mutual review 
of the transcript of an Executive session to 
determine whether substantial portions of it 
might be made public. 

If the procedure is agreeable with the 
Committee, I would be pleased to appear on 
Tuesday, May 9, or Tuesday, May 16, which- 
ever would be more convenient for the Com- 
mittee. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk, 


And on May 3, the chairman replied as 
follows: 

May 3, 1967. 
The Honorable Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY : In reply to your letter 
of May 2, the Committee will be very pleased 
to have you in Executive Session on May 16 
at 10:00 AM. 

I regret that you do not wish to appear in 
public session, as I think the general public 
would benefit very much by a discussion of 
our present situation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


There the subject rested until Octo- 
ber 12, 1967. At that time the chairman 
wrote to Secretary of State Rusk as fol- 
lows: 

OCTOBER 12, 1967. 
The Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In view of recent dis- 
cussion on the Senate Floor regarding the 
need for public enlightenment with respect 
to our policies in Vietnam, I take this oc- 
casion to renew my past invitations that you 
appear before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in public session to discuss issues 
raised by our policies there. 

I would be very happy to consult with 
your staff to work out an appropriate time 
for your appearance. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


On October 19, 1967, Secretary Rusk 

replied to the chairman as follows: 
OCTOBER 19, 1967. 

Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of October 12 in which you suggested 
I appear before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in public session to discuss issues 
raised by our policy in Vietnam. 

For the reasons I have mentioned to you 
in earlier exchanges, I believe our meeting 
would be of greater value and, at the same 
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time, run less risk of damaging our foreign 
relations in this critically important time if 
it were held in executive session. An executive 
session would, of course, permit a more can- 
did exchange of views which I believe would 
be valuable both to the Committee and to 
myself. 

Following such a meeting I think it would 
be useful for us to review the transcript in 
order to reach agreement as to whether sub- 
stantial portions of it could be made public. 
As you know, this procedure has been used 
many times in the past, and, it seems to me, 
would best meet the Committee’s and our 
requirements. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dean Rusk. 


Not satisfied with the Secretary’s let- 
ter of October 19, the full Committee on 
Foreign Relations discussed the subject 
at its business meeting of October 31. At 
that meeting I took the position, and so 
moved, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations should instruct its chairman 
to communicate directly with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, expressing the 
concern of the committee at the refusal 
of the Secretary of State to meet with 
the committee to discuss with it in pub- 
lic session the American involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

I withdrew that motion, however, 
when another member suggested a course 
of action which I thought reasonable; 
namely, that the Secretary of State be 
invited to meet with the committee to 
explain why he was refusing to appear 
before the committee, 

On October 31, therefore, the chair- 
man of the committee, acting on the 
basis of its instructions, addressed the 
following letter to Secretary Rusk: 

OCTOBER 31, 1967. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has discussed your Oc- 
tober 19 response to our letter of the 12th 
which invited you to appear before the Com- 
mittee in public session to discuss issues 
raised by our policies with respect to Viet- 
nam, Particular attention was given to your 
belief that you should instead appear at an 
executive session. 

The Committee has agreed to invite you to 
attend an executive session designed pri- 
marily to elicit and consider your reasons for 
preferring to avoid a meeting with Commit- 
tee members before the public. At that ses- 
sion there would, of course, be ample oppor- 
tunity for substantive discussion about Viet- 
nam policy and other issues, 

Assuming your concurrence, Mr. Marcy of 
the Committee staff will contact Assistant 
Secretary Macomber to determine an appro- 
priate time for the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman, 


On November 1, Secretary Rusk replied 

to the chairman as follows: 
NOVEMBER 1, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will be pleased to 
attend an Executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations as discussed in our 
recent correspondence. 

As you suggest, I will ask Mr. Macomber 
to arrange with Mr. Marcy a mutually con- 
venient time for the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 
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On November 7, Secretary Rusk met 
with the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and for more than 3 hours discussed 
not only his reluctance to appear before 
the committee, but some aspects of 
American involvement in Vietnam. 

At the end of that hearing the Secre- 
tary indicated that he wanted further 
time to consider whether he would com- 
ply with the committee’s request for a 
public hearing on Vietnam and, when 
pressed for a time by which he might 
decide whether to comply with the com- 
mittee request, he said he would reply 
promptly. 

Mr. President, that commitment was 
made on November 7. It is now Novem- 
ber 28, 3 weeks later. 

Since February of 1966, no member of 
the administration has been willing to 
meet in open session with elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people to dis- 
cuss the subject of Vietnam. 

This fact speaks for itself. 

The Constitution clearly places the 
President of the United States and the 
U.S. Senate in a position of limited part- 
nership with respect to U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, its formation and its conduct. What 
other meaning can be assigned to the 
provisions for advice and consent, pro- 
visions for the Armed Forces, ratifica- 
tion, confirmation, et cetera? The Sec- 
retary of State is an agent of the Presi- 
dent in this field; the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee the agent of the 
U.S. Senate. 

I believe it is a matter of national im- 
portance that an equation of comity and 
mutual responsibility between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate be preserved and 
promoted. It is for this reason that I have 
been patient, but pressing. I believe it is 
for this reason that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been patient, 
but pressing. I hope that before the meet- 
ing tomorrow the committee will have an 
affirmative reply from Secretary Rusk. 
If not, it is my purpose then to renew 
my motion to instruct and authorize the 
chairman of the committee to communi- 
cate directly to President Johnson the 
committee’s concern over the threatened 
breakdown in communication and public 
dialog between the Executive and the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6111) to 
provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. Ropino, Mr. Rocers of Col- 
orado, Mr. MacGrecor, and Mr. McCrory 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2147) to clarify and other- 
wise amend the Meat Inspection Act, to 
provide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State meat 
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inspection programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska and I have dis- 
cussed his amendment. We also dis- 
cussed it before it was offered, and, we 
have been discussing it since it has been 
offered. 

In view of the colloquy that has taken 
place and the discussions that we have 
indulged in, I am willing to accept the 
amendment on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment, as modified, of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be charged equally against both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I will 
vote for the pending legislation. Before 
doing so, however, I wish to make clear 
my interpretation of the bill as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Yesterday, a stimulating debate was 
entered into on the Senate floor by Sen- 
ator Montoya, Senator MONDALE, Sen- 
ator MILLER, Senator Hruska, and my- 
self, concerning Federal inspection of 
foreign meats which are imported into 
this country. I will not deal further with 
that question today. 

Another question remains to be clari- 
fied, however, after a study of the Senate 
committee’s report. This question centers 
around Federal-State regulation of in- 
trastate products. In my opinion, the 
Senate committee, in its report, failed 
to adequately define interstate commerce. 
We are forced, therefore, to go back to 
the clear action taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, when it met the 
commerce question head-on. 

Reading from the House committee 
report, on page 3, I note that— 

As the committee developed this legisla- 


tion it found three basic approaches available 
to meet the need for adequate consumer 
protection. 

The first alternative was to expand Federal 
inspection services to all intrastate slaugh- 
tering and processing facilities. This ap- 
proach would have eliminated State inspec- 
tion programs and assigned the responsi- 
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bility for strictly State and local health 
protection exclusively to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The committee rejected, by a 29- 
to-5 vote, a substitute bill which would have 
given the Federal Government direct inspec- 
tion authority over a large area of the intra- 
state slaughter and processing of meats by 
assuming that any persons, firm, or establish- 
ment doing more than $250,000 annual busi- 
ness within a State would have substantial 
effect on interstate commerce, regardless of 
whether the product moved across a State 
line. 


In supporting this bill, it is my view 
that State regulation of intrastate activ- 
ity should remain intact. The Secretary 
should be under no illusion that his 
power to regulate extends to intrastate 
plants where such plants are properly 
covered by State regulations which are 
at least equal to the Federal inspection 
system. The Secretary’s regulatory ac- 
tivity, therefore, should extend only to 
those States which fail to develop an in- 
spection system as set out in the pending 
bill. 

It is my hope that the House-Senate 
conferees will meet the question of State 
versus Federal regulatory power in a 
head-on and forthright fashion. If this is 
done, much of the confusion which at- 
tends the present Senate version of the 
bill can be dispelled. I am sure that the 
conferees will agree that there should be 
no preemption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the jurisdiction of the States 
over intrastate commerce, except in the 
specific areas that I have outlined here. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Utah such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

I wish to propound two or three ques- 
tions to the manager of the bill. First, I 
wish to commend the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Minnesota 
for the fine work they have done in this 
most important field. It is a field of great 
concern, because the health of our coun- 
try must be guarded, and this is a gov- 
ernmental function. 

As we become more urban, and as we 
move around more, there is less oppor- 
tunity for the individual to take the nec- 
essary steps to safeguard the purity of 
his food, especially meat. So this is a 
field that certainly requires the atten- 
tion of government, and it must be 
brought into focus in order to protect the 
health of the people of our country. 
Some of the information that has de- 
veloped in the course of the hearings and 
the discussion of this bill would indicate 
that some problem areas, without doubt, 
must be corrected. 

First, may I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico whether I am correct in my un- 
derstanding that the bill applies only to 
the traditional meat animals—that is, 
meat that is sold in commercial chan- 
nels—and that it does not apply to the 
dressing or processing of game meat, 
such as deer, elk, and animals of that 
type. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. The bill contains a 
specification as to what animals are en- 
compassed in its provisions, and game 
animals are not included. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. 
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I have had some correspondence with 
the chairman of the State board of agri- 
culture in Utah, who has expressed some 
concern about various parts of the bill. 

In Utah, we have a system of meat in- 
spection which is administered by the 
State, and it seems to me that this sys- 
tem is adequate now. The chairman of 
the agriculture commission is concerned 
about the many small slaughterhouses 
that exist in the State. Some of these 
operate 3 days a week or less, and he is 
concerned lest the requirements of this 
bill would so change the conditions that 
many of these small plants would not 
be able to meet the requirements and 
would have to be closed. 

Is there an answer to him with respect 
to this question? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. There is no rea- 
son for this fear on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the State of Utah, 
because the State of Utah has a manda- 
tory inspection law which, if enforced 
adequately, satisfies the criteria in the 
bill and will permit the State of Utah to 
continue with its State enforcement sys- 
tem, as it is doing at present. The bill 
e provides that this may be 

one. 

If the State of Utah continues with its 
mandatory inspection system, with en- 
forcement equivalent to Federal enforce- 
ment, no provision in the bill would bring 
these small plants under the Federal 
inspection system. 

However, if the State of Utah does not 
enforce its State law and permits some 
of these small plants to sell meat that 
is not wholesome, the Federal inspectors 
will catch that plant eventually. 

An additional safeguard is provided, 
in that the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
the national level, before he brings this 
violating plant under the Federal in- 
spection system will certify the violations 
he has found to the Governor of the 
State and the State advisory committee 
or whoever the person might be who is in 
charge of State enforcement for meat 
inspection purposes, and say to him, first, 
“Correct what is going on in your State 
in plant A. This is what we found.” 

If they do not do it, if they do not have 
any corrective measures applied, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the bill would 
be obligated to take that plant under 
Federal inspection not ad infinitum, but 
until such time as in his discretion he 
can turn this plant back over to the State 
with the assurance that adequate local 
inspection will protect the consumer. 

Mr. MOSS. Do I understand from the 
statement of the Senator that the Fed- 
eral Government, in determining wheth- 
er or not the State is doing an adequate 
job of inspection and assuring whole- 
some meat, looks to the end result of the 
product that comes out rather than turn- 
ing attention on the number of feet of 
floor space and the physical layout? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Yesterday we had a colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to that 
proposition and I made a statement that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has not to 
this day, although he has the authority, 
imposed any architectural requirements 
upon those who are under the inspection 
system of the Federal Government. It is 
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not the intention of the bill to exact any 
innovation to conform with architectural 
requirements on the part of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

There is no such requirement in the 
bill. In fact, there is a legislative history 
on pages 3 and 4 of the committee re- 
port which specifically clarifies this par- 
ticular point as I have explained it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for one other question? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. The bill provides for Fed- 
eral matching funds to enable States to 
improve and continue their inspection 
systems. What is the answer to the criti- 
cism leveled that a State really by refus- 
ing to do any of this work will then get 
Federal inspection brought in, paid for 
entirely by the Federal Government, so 
that they will get a full 100-percent serv- 
ice in this area without any State money, 
as against another State, such as Utah, 
which has an inspection system and now 
expends $160,000 a year in inspection 
money? Is there equity there? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I may say that there 
is no other way we can protect the Amer- 
ican consumer except the way we are 
doing it here unless we have mandatory 
inspection across the board. That is the 
other alternative. 

Under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, the police power rests in the 
State governments and the States. We 
are trying to go in under the interstate 
commerce clause because we feel the 
States have not assumed complete re- 
sponsibility of their police power func- 
tions in protecting the consumers of this 
Nation. 

We are saying, in effect, to the States, 
While some of you have assumed police 
powers adequate to protect consumers, 
we want you to do this and we will help 
you. We will provide facilities and money 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to help you update inspection services 
for the protection of consumers. But if 
you do not do it, we are going to go in 
on behalf of the consumer and do it 
under the interstate commerce clause.” 

Actually, a progressive State such as 
the State of the Senator from Utah, with 
mandatory inspection, will never see the 
day when the Federal Government will 
step in to take it over if it continues to 
enforce its meat inspection laws. 

Mr. MOSS. I concede that this is a 
rather farfetched hypothetical situation 
to presume that a State would be so 
derelict in its governmental function to- 
ward its own citizens that it would not be 
willing to move into this field. However, 
the question was raised and I am happy 
that the Senator has answered the ques- 
tion. I am sure that my State wants to 
continue and that it will continue in this 
field, and Federal supplementary finan- 
cial aid would be welcomed by the State. 
I would not suppose there would be any 
States which would refuse entirely to 
bear their fair share. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MONDALE. We had tried to deal 
with this problem in the deliberations in 
connection with the bill because we 
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really had three alternatives available to 
us if we begin with the position that 
there could be no compromise with Fed- 
eral health. First, we could immediately 
impose a Federal inspection system on 
all meat processed, which was my pro- 
posal; second, we could give the States 
the opportunity to continue to maintain 
jurisdiction over intrastate plants if 
they maintained a system at least equal 
to the Federal system, which was the 
proposal of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya]; and third, we could 
force them to do so without any help 
whatsoever. A legal tool could be devised 
to require that. 

It seems to me that what some States 
are saying is that none of those systems 
is adequate. It is a fine debating point, 
but no matter which way we moved, we 
found ourselves with some logical diffi- 
culty. 

Under the proposal here today, it is 
possible for the State to say, “Why 
should we assume our responsibility and 
pay one-half of the cost for an inspection 
system when by waiving the time, we 
can have the Federal Government come 
in and do it at their expense.” 

Our first. assumption is that most 
States have more pride than that. Most 
of them will take the help offered to do 
a good job. Speaking only for myself, if 
we find some States have so little respect 
for their State systems, that they waive 
it, we should take another look at it, so 
that we are not rewarding those States 
that do not have the pride I think they 
should have in their own jurisdictions. 

The reaction of my State has been one 
of basic approval, except for the Gov- 
ernor. They feel as do most States, that 
the aid we are offering here will give 
them the tool they need. Their attitude 
has not been, We will give up.” 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator. I com- 
mend him and the Senator from New 
Mexico for their leadership. I support the 
bill before us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Utah, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I have 
one question and then, if the Senator 
will yield, I wish to propose a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think I know the 
answer to the question I shall ask be- 
cause I have discussed it with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Montoya], the manager of the bill, 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monnaie], who is the 
cosponsor of the bill now before us. How- 
ever, I think it would be well to have 
the answer in the RECORD. 

I am in receipt of a telegram from 
Buren Bonine, Miles City, Mont., which 
reads as follows: 

Please make sure Federal meat inspection 


bill presently before the Senate includes 
imported meat. 


Would the Senator care to make com- 
ment for the Recorp on that question? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. We have in the 
bill a very strong provision with respect 
to imported meat which varies from the 
existing authority which the Secretary of 
Agriculture has under the Tariff Act. We 
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have also adopted an amendment this 
morning which would require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to file an exhaustive 
and complete report with respect to im- 
ported meat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is very satis- 
factory. 

Will the Senator now yield so that I 
may propound the unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending measure take place at 2:15 this 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Is the Senator 
asking that rule XII be suspended for 
that purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; that the rule 
be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered yesterday, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry is discharged from 
further consideration of H.R. 12144. The 
Senate, under the agreement, will now 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
12144, which the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to pro- 
vide for cooperation with appropriate 
State agencies with respect to State 
meat inspection programs, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the language of S. 2147, 
as amended, therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
“arg proceeded to consider the House 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
21 and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise in support of the bill now 
before us. There can be no question of 
the value of proper and effective inspec- 
tion of all meats that are to be sold to 
the public for human consumption. 

Just the other day I read of some 70 
persons in a South American country who 
were killed by food poisoning because a 
pesticide had accidentally fallen onto 
flour that was used for bread. 

The same sort of massive outbreak of 
food poisoning, sickness, disease, and 
death could occur in this country when- 
ever sick or diseased animals are permit- 
e% to be slaughtered and then sold for 

Federal officials now inspect all meat 
which is shipped across State lines. This 
accounts for about three-quarters of all 
the meat sold in the United States. 

However, the other 25 percent is not 
inspected by Federal authorities. And, in 
seven States it is not inspected by State 
authorities. Twelve other States, as the 
Senate report on this bill points out, have 
only voluntary inspection laws. And, we 
are informed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, that no State has an adequate 
enforcement program. 

The bill now before us will aid those 
States which do have meat inspection 
laws to more speedily and effectively 
carry out their statutes. The bill will also 
encourage those States which do not have 
such laws to pass them as speedily as 
possible. 

Further, the provisions of this bill will 
give the various States up to 3 years to 
bring their laws and inspection standards 
up to those set by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I feel this is a fair compromise. 

To require immediate compliance 
with all Federal standards would impose 
an enormous burden on the meatpack- 
ing industry; and 

It would work an extreme hardship 
on those packing plants whose owners 
would be more than willing to bring 
their operations into line with the new 
laws if only they were given sufficient 
time to do so. 

So, this bill allows them 2 years to 
comply. Yet, I feel, it does not compro- 
mise the public’s need to be assured that 
meat products bought are pure and 
safe and wholesome. 

For it provides Federal inspectors the 
authority to inspect and regulate those 
plants which ship food that is clearly 
dangerous to the public. 

I would like to add that I am proud 
that my State of West Virginia is one of 
the 29 States which have been far- 
sighted enough to enact legislation call- 
ing for the mandatory inspection of 
meat. In matters of this nature, we can 
never be too careful. 

In conclusion, I wish to commend the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. MONDALE] on the good work they 
have performed and the excellent lead- 
ership they have demonstrated in bring- 
ing this important bill to the floor. I 
thank them for a job well done. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
an original cosponsor of Senator Mon- 
Toya’s bill, S. 2147, I wish to voice my 
support for the bill as amended by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry. This measure not only insures 
the States’ right to act, but encourages 
their action. In addition, it authorizes 
the Federal Government to financially 
participate in State meat inspection 
programs. 

It is shocking that seven States, in- 
cluding my home State of Maryland, 
have no statewide meat inspection laws. 
This fact was pointed up when Joseph 
Anastasi, president of the Maryland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Live- 
stock and Feed Grains. He pointed out 
that only 26 out of 175 meatpacking and 
processing plants in Maryland were un- 
der Federal inspection. He went on to 
report that approximately 32 percent of 
the animals slaughtered in Maryland for 
human consumption were slaughtered by 
plants that did not operate under Fed- 
eral inspection. 

The Legislative Council of Maryland’s 
General Assembly recently considered a 
State meat inspection program which 
it will recommend to the legislature for 
action next January. This undoubtedly 
represents a positive forward step. 

The legislation we are considering here 
today would authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to financially assist Maryland, 
or any other State, in the development 
and operation of its own inspection pro- 
gram, 

So far, I have only referred to that 
section which has generated the most 
discussion and publicity. Equally impor- 
tant, however, are those provisions which 
revise and clarify the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act. This law, enacted by the 
Congress 61 years ago, has only had one 
minor amendment during those inter- 
vening years while the meat industry has 
changed radically in both size and struc- 
ture. 

I believe the Senate should support the 
committee’s recommendations so that 
the American housewife may continue 
to purchase federally inspected meat se- 
cure in the knowledge that it will be 
safe for her family to eat. At the same 
time, this measure will effectively close 
existing loopholes that permit spoiled or 
diseased meat products to reach the 
shelves of the neighborhood grocery 
store. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of the 
strengthened Montoya-Mondale bill. Up- 
dating and strengthening of meat inspec- 
tion regulations are long overdue. 

Congressional hearings and other pub- 
lic attention to the problem have shown 
us that too many Americans can still 
buy unwholesome and unsanitary meat 
in the grocery store where they regularly 
shop. The approach reflected in the 
legislation before us is careful and rea- 
sonable. By its enactment we will take 
a large step toward eliminating a health 
hazard which endangers too many Amer- 
ican consumers. 

INSPECTION OF BEEF FOR THE KOSHER MARKET 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, traditionally and historically 
the meat inspectors inspecting beef go- 
ing to the kosher market have been per- 
mitted to use flashlights to perform this 
task. A short time ago, however, regula- 
tions were promulgated by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture which excluded the 
use of flashlights in this inspection. The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
and I did a thorough study and exami- 
nation of this question and concluded 
that this prohibition was arbitrary and 
unnecessary. We, therefore, urge that 
the regulation be changed in such a man- 
ner as to permit the use of flashlights 
for the inspection of beef in this small 
area of kosher foods. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Oregon in urging 
that the Secretary of Agriculture study 
this problem in order to determine if 
it can be alleviated by a change in the 
regulations. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending bill 
be laid aside temporarily and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 786, H.R. 7977, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
7977, to adjust certain postage rates, to 
adjust the rates of basic compensation 
for certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, 
and for other purposes, reported with an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967”. 

TITLE I—POSTAL RATES 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

Sec, 101. (a) Sections 4252 and 4253 of title 
39, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“§ 4252. Size and weight limits 

“The maximum size of first-class mail is 
one hundred inches in length and girth com- 
bined and the maximum weight is seventy 
pounds. 

“§ 4253. Postage rates on first-class mail 

“(a) Postage on first-class mail is com- 
puted separately on each letter or piece of 
mail. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the rate of postage on first-class mail 
weighing thirteen ounces or less is 6 cents 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

“(b) First-class mail weighing more than 
thirteen ounces shall be mailed at the rates 
of postage established by section 4303(d) of 
this title and shall be entitled to the most 
expeditious handling and transportation 
practicable. 

“(c) The rate of postage for each single 
postal card and for each portion of a double 
postal card, including the cost of manufac- 
ture, and for each post card and the initial 
portion of each double post card conforming 
to section 4251(c) of this title is 5 cents. 

“(d) The rate of postage on business reply 
mail is the regular rate prescribed in this 
section, together with an additional charge 
thereon of 2 cents for each piece weighing 
two ounces or less and 5 cents for each piece 
weighing more than two ounces. The postage 
and charge shall be collected on delivery.”. 
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(b) Section 4251(a) of the title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by st out “and 
(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(4) bills 
and statements of account, and (5)”. 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 4251 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to the defini- 
tion of drop letters, is repealed. 

(d) The table of contents of chapter 59 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4252. Weight limit.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

4252. Size and weight limits.“ 
AIRMAIL 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4303 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
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“(a) Except as provided in section 4304 of 
this title and subsection (b) of this section, 
the rate of postage on domestic airmail 
weighing not more than 7 ounces is 10 cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

“(b) The rate of postage on each postal 
card and post card sent as domestic airmail 
is 8 cents.”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 4303 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(Ii) The rates of postage on air parcel post 
are based on the eight zones described in sec- 
tion 4553, or prescribed pursuant to section 
4558, of this title in accordance with the 
following tables: 


“Zones 
Local 1, 2, 4 5 6 7 8 
and 3 
La ye r NUR bw Baten na die tu $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0. 80 $0, 80 
Over 1 Ib. but not over 144 bs ost -98 1.02 1.07 1.14 1.18 1.24 
Over 134 Ibs. but not over 2 bs. 1.16 1. 23 1.34 1. 47 1.55 1.68 
1.40 1.48 1.62 1.79 1.91 2.08 
1.64 1.73 1.90 2.11 2.27 2.48 
1.88 1,98 2.18 2.43 2.63 2.88 
2.12 2.23 2.46 2.75 2.99 3.28 
2.36 2.48 2.74 3.07 3.35 3.68 
2.60 2.73 3.02 3.39 3.71 4. 08 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of five pounds in weight, the addi- 


tional postage is as follows: 
Zones Rate 
$0. 48 
-50 
56 
64 
72 
80.“ ; 


(2) by deleting paragraph (2). 

(c) Section 4303 (f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone“ wherever 


appearing therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or the Virgin Islands”. 

(d) Section 4301(2) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word “eight” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “7”. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL PREFERRED RATES 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 4358 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 


(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 


Un cents] 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 
Rate per pound 13 1. 4 L 
Minimum charge per piece.. .2 2 oars 


(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the rates of postage on publications, 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) of 
this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


In cents] 
“During During During During During Mailed after 
calendar calendar calendar calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
year 1968 year 1959 year 1970 year 1971 year 1972 1972 
Rate per pound? 
Advertising portion: 
Zona 1 ond A 2.4 2.9 3.5 4.1 4.6 5.2 
Zone 3 2.6 3.3 4.1 4.9 5.6 6.4 
Zone 4 3.0 4.1 5.3 6.5 7.6 8.8 
Zone 5. 3.4 4.9 6.5 8.0 9.6 11.1 
Zone 6. 3.8 5.7 7.7 9.7 11.6 13.6 
Zone 7 3.9 6.0 8.1 10.3 12.4 14.5 
K 4.3 6.9 9.4 11.9 14.5 17.0 
Nonadvertising portion s 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 
Minimum charge per piece. cz 2 2 Sa “2 T 


“(2) The postage on an issue of a publica- 
tion referred to in paragraph (1), the ad- 
vertising portion of which does not exceed 
10 per centum of such issue, shall be com- 
puted without regard to the rates applicable 
to the advertising portion prescribed in such 
paragraph. 

“(e) The postage on classroom publica- 
tions, mailed in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, is 60 per centum of the 
postage computed in accordance with sec- 
tion 4359(b) of this title. 

“(f) The e shall be 4.2 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion of publica- 


tions (1) which are mailed for delivery in 
zones 1 and 2 in accordance with section 
4359(a) of this title, (2) which are devoted 
to promoting the science of agriculture, and 
(3) when the total number of copies of the 
publications furnished during any twelve- 
month period to subscribers residing in rural 
areas consists of at least 70 per centum of the 


“(g) In lieu of the minimum charge per 
piece prescribed by section 4359(b) of this 
title, the minimum charge per piece for pub- 
lication (other than publications to which 
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subsections (d) and (e) of this section are 
applicable), when fewer than five thousand 
copies are mailed outside the county of pub- 
lication, is 0.6 cent per piece when mailed 
during the calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per 
piece when mailed during the calendar year 
1969, and 0.8 cent per piece when mailed 
thereafter. 

“(h) The publisher of a classroom publi- 
cation, of a publication referred to in sub- 
section (f) of this section, or of a publication 
of a nonprofit organization, before being 
entitled to the rates for the publications, 
shall furnish such proof of qualifications as 
the Postmaster General prescribes. 

“(1) For the purposes of the application of 
this section with respect to each publication 
having original entry at an independent in- 
corporated city, an incorporated city which 
is situated entirely within a county, or which 
is situated contiguous to one or more coun- 
tles in the same State, but which is politically 
independent of such county or counties, shall 
be considered to be within and a part of the 
county with which it is principally con- 
tiguous. 

“(j) As used in this section— 

(1) ‘classroom publication’ means a reli- 
gious, educational, or scientific publication 
entered as second-class mail and designed 
specifically for use in classrooms or in reli- 
gious instruction classes; 

“(2) ‘a publication of a qualified nonprofit 
organization’ means a publication published 
by and in the interest of one of the follow- 
ing types of organizations or associations if 
it is not organized for profit and none of its 
net income inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate stockholder or individual: Religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, veterans’, fraternal, nonprofit 
educational television stations, educational 
television agencies operated by a State or a 
political subdivision thereof, and associations 
of rural electric cooperatives, and not to ex- 
ceed one publication published by the official 
highway or development agency of a State 
which meets all of the requirements of sec- 
tion 4354 and which contains no advertising; 

(3) ‘zones’ means the eight zones de- 
scribed in section 4553, or prescribed pur- 
suant to section 4558, of this title.“; and 

(3) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 

“§ 4358. Rates of postage; preferred”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4358. Postage rates within county of pub- 
lication.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
“4358. Rates of postage; preferred.”. 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL REGULAR RATES 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 4359 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the rates 
of postage on publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a) are as follows: 


In cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec. 31, 
— f 1969 
968 969 
Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: 
Zones 1 and 2 4.6 4.9 5.2 
Ss 5.7 6.0 6.4 
7.8 8.3 8.8 
9.9 10.5 11.1 
12.0 12.8 13.6 
12.8 13.7 14.5 
8 15.0 16.0 17.0 
Nonadvertising portion 3.0 3.2 3.4 
Minimum charge per piece. 1.1 1.2 1. 3. 
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“(c) For the purpose of this section and 
section 4358 of this title, the portion of a 
publication devoted to advertisements shall 
include all advertisements inserted in the 
publication and attached permanently 
thereto. 

“(d) (1) Publications mailed in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), upon request by 
the publisher or news agent, may be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis, on 
scheduled United States air carriers at rates 
fixed and determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in accordance with section 406 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1376). The Postmaster General may auth- 
orize the transportation of publications by 
air pursuant to this subsection only when 
such transportation does not impede the 
transportation of airmail, air parcel post, or 
air transportation of first-class mail on a 
space-available basis. 

“(2) The Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe from time to time charges to be col- 
lected for matter transported by air pur- 
suant to this section. The 

“(A) shall be in addition to the payment 
of lawfully required postage; 

“(B) may not be adjusted more frequently 
than once every two years; and 

“(C) when prescribed or adjusted, shall 
equal, as nearly as practicable, the amount 
by which the allocated cost incurred by the 
Department for the delivery of such matter 
by air is in excess of the allocated cost which 
would have been incurred by the Department 
had such matter been delivered by surface 
transportation, and, when added to lawfully 
required postage, shall not be less than 4 
cents per piece. 

“(e) As used in this section the term 
‘zones’ means the eight zones described in 
section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to sec- 
tion 4558, of this title.”; and 

(2) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: 
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“§ 4359. Rates of postage; regular“. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 63 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4359. Postage rates beyond county of pub- 
lication.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“4359. Rates of postage; regular.“ 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 4365 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “bills,”. 

SECOND-CLASS TRANSIENT MAIL 


Sec. 105. Section 4362 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “four 
cents” and inserting in lieu thereof 5 cents“. 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 106. Section 4422 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 4422. Rates of postage 

“The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 
tained in section 4421 of this title when 
mailed in the manner prescribed by the Post- 
master General are as follows: 


Un cents] 


“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during cal- during cal- after Dec. 
endar E ry Kasar 31, 1969 


15.1 
2.9 3.8". 


THIRD-CLASS MAIL 
Sec. 107. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4452 of title 39, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 
“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are as follows: 


Rates 
Mailed Mailed after 
“Type of mailing during cal- 31, Unit 
endar 27 1968 
ö Cents Cents 
(1) Individual piece aeina 6.0 6.0 First 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
2.0 2.0 Each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 
(2) Bulk mailings a ‘catalogs of 28 of this section of— 
(A) Books pages or more 16.0 16.0 Each pound or fraction thereof, 
— an — bulbs roots, scions, and 
a 
® Other — 4 fe a Se SESS =e 22.0 22.0 Do. 
c) Minimum charge Il. 3.6 4.0 Per piece. 


“(b) Matter mailed in bulk under sub- 
section (e) by qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions is subject to a minimum charge for 
each piece equal to 40 per centum of the 
minimum charge per piece provided under 
subsection (a), rounded off to the nearest 
one-tenth cent.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 4451 of title 
39, United States Code, relating to mailing 
certain bills and statements of account as 
third-class mail, is repealed. 


SPECIAL RATE FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Sec. 108. (a) Section 4554 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending so much of subsection 
(a) as precedes subparagraph (3) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the postage rate is 12 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 
6 cents for each additional pound or frac- 
tion thereof, except that the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such 
rate is lower than the rate preccribed in this 
subsection on— 

“(1) books, including books issued to sup- 
plement other books, containing twenty- 
four pages or more (at least twenty-two of 


which are printed), consisting wholly of 
reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations, and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
of books, including any accompanying pad 
of forms or ballots for use in obtaining ex- 
pressions of opinion with respect to ques- 
tions related to the subject matter of the 
book; 

(2) 16-millimeter or narrower width films, 
and catalogs of such films, except when sent 
to or from commercial theaters:“; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (1) 
“4 cents for the first pound or fraction there- 
of and 1 cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “5 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof and 2 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction thereof”; 

(3) by inserting in subsection (b) (1) (8) 
“museums and herbaria,” immediately fol- 
lowing “public libraries,”’; 

(4) in subsection (b)(2) by striking out 
“and” at the end of clause (E); by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; and“; and by 
adding at the end of such subsection the fol- 
lowing new clause: 
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„(G) museum materials, specimens, collec- 
tions, teaching aids, printed matter, and in- 
terpretative materials intended to inform 
and to further the education work and in- 
terests of museums and herbaria.”; 

(5) by inserting in subsection (c) “or 
narrower width” immediately following 16- 
millimeter”, and museum materials, speci- 
mens, collections, teaching aids, printed mat- 
ter, and interpretative materials intended to 
inform and to further the educational work 
and interests of museums and herbaria,” im- 
mediately following “sound recordings,”; 
and 

(6) by amending subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“(e) Articles may be mailed under this 
section in quantities of one thousand or 
more in a single mailing, as defined by the 
Postmaster General, only in the manner di- 
rected by him.“. 

(b) The section heading of section 4554 
2 title 39, United States Code, is amended 

read— 


“§ 4554, Books, films, and other materials; 
preferred rates“. 

(c) The table of contents of chapter 67 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

4554. Postage rates on books and films.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 


4554. Books, films, and other materials; pre- 
ferred rates.“. 


KEYS AND OTHER SMALL ARTICLES 


Sec. 109. Subsection (b) of section 4651 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “6 cents for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “14 cents for the first two ounces 
or fraction thereof, and 7 cents for each 
additional two ounces or fraction thereof,”. 


SPECIAL HANDLING SERVICE 


Sec. 110. Section 6008 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 6008. Special handling 

“Upon payment of a special handling fee, 
third-class mail and fourth-class mail are 
entitled to the most expeditious handling 
and transportation practicable, but such mail 
is not required to receive the same handling 
and transportation as airmail.”, 


SEPARATION BY MAILER OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


Sec, 111. Section 4363 of title 39, United 
Ree Code, is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 


“§ 4363. 0 by mailer of second-class 
m 
“The Postmaster General may require pub- 
lishers and news agents to make up and’ ad- 
dress second-class matter in accordance with 
a 5-digit ZIP code system.“. 


PRINTING ON SECOND-CLASS COVERS 


Sec. 112. Section 4365 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

(d) In addition to other matter author- 
ized by this section to be contained, en- 
closed, or inserted in second-class mail, there 
may be included, in accordance with uni- 
form regulations which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall prescribe, on the envelopes, wrap- 
pers, and other covers in which copies of 
publications are mailed, messages and notices 
of a civic or public-service nature, if no 
charge is made for the inclusion of such 
messages and notices on such envelopes, 
wrappers, and covers.“ 


ADDITIONAL ENTRY POINTS 

Sec. 113. Section 4858(b) of title 39. 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The rates of postage on the follow- 
ing publications admitted as second-class 
mail, when mailed for delivery by letter 
carrier at the office of mailing, shall be as 
follows: 
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“{Cents per copy] 
“Mailed at Mailed at an office of additional entry during— 
ceod ————-—-- —---_________ -- 
riginal Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
tomy ; 1968 i970 1971 ina 
thereafter 
Published more frequently than week) 1 1.5 2. 5 
Published less frequently than weekly: 
Weighing 2 ounces or less. 1 1.5 2.0 2.5 
Weighing more than 2 ounces. ............-.-.---2---.-+----- 2 2.5 3.0 3.5 
The rates prescribed in section 4359 of this and inserting in lieu thereof 


title shall apply to publications published 
weekly and mailed at additional entry offices 
and to any publications mailed at an addi- 
tional entry office which does not have letter 
carrier service.“. 


MAIL MATTER FOR BLIND AND OTHER 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Src. 114. (a) Chapter 69 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sec- 
tions 4653 and 4654 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“§ 4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

“(a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) (other than matter mailed under section 
4654 of this title) may be mailed free of 
postage, if— 

“(1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read con- 
ventionally printed material because of a 
physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

(3) the matter may be opened by the 
Postmaster General for inspection; 

“(4) the matter contains no advertising; 


and 

“(5) the matter is mailed subject to size 
and weight limitations prescribed by the 
Postmaster General. 

“(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) is extended to— 

“(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“(2) sound reproductions; 

“(3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

“(4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“(5) Braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a) (i) of 
this section. 


“§ 4654, Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 

“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person or 
a person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 4653(a) (1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or 
in the form of sound recordings, may be 
mailed free of postage. 

4855. Markings 

“All matter relating to blind or other hand- 
icapped persons mailed under section 4653, 
or section 4654, of this title, shall bear the 
words ‘Free Matter for the Blind or Handi- 
capped’, or words to that effect specified by 
the Postmaster General, in the upper right- 
hand corner of the address area.“. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 69 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out— 

“4653, Publications for the blind. 


“4654. Reproducers and sound reproduction 
records for the blind.” 


“4653. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons. 
“4654, Unsealed letters sent by blind or phys- 
ically handicapped persons, 
4655. Markings.”. 
(c) Section 4451(d) of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 


PERMISSIBLE ENCLOSURES FOR 
FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Sec. 115. Section 4555 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (9); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof: 

11) invoices, whether or not also serving 
as bills, if they relate solely to the matter 
with which they are mailed.”. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
OF THE CANAL ZONE 


Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 57 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone 

“(a) For the purposes of sections 4169(a), 
4308 (d) (5), and 4560 of this title, each post 
office in the Canal Zone postal service, to the 
extent that it provides mail service for mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations, shall be consid- 
ered to be an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 705 (d) of this title. 

“(b) The Department of Defense shall re- 
imburse the postal service of the Canal Zone, 
out of any appropriations or funds available 
to the Department of Defense, as a necessary 
expense of the appropriations or funds and 
of the activities concerned, the equivalent 
amount of postage due, and sums equal to 
the expenses incurred by, the postal service 
of the Canal Zone, as determined by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter sent 
in the mails, and in providing air transpor- 
tation of mail, under such sections.”. 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 57 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by adding— 

“4170. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and 
of friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone.” 

immediately below— 

“4169. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations.”. 


SOLICITATIONS IN GUISE OF BILLS OR STATE- 
MENTS OF ACCOUNT 

Sec. 117. (a) Section 4001 of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to nonmallable matter, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) Matter otherwise legally acceptable in 
the mails which— 

“(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 
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is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried 
or delivered by mail, and shall be disposed 
of as the Postmaster General directs, unless 
such matter bears on its face, in conspicuous 
and legible type in contrast by typography, 
layout, or color with other printing on its 
face, in accordance with regulations which 
the Postmaster General shall prescribe— 

“(A) the following notice; ‘This is solici- 
tation for the order of goods and/or services 
and not a bill, invoice, or statement of ac- 
count due. You are not under obligation to 
make any payments on account of this offer 
unless you accept this offer.’; or 

“(B) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe.”’. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective with respect to matter 
mailed on or after the ninetieth day follow- 
ing the effective date of this section. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec, 118, This title, except section 113, 
shall become effective on January 7, 1968. 
Section 113 shall become effective on July 1, 
1968. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 119. (a) (1) Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1) of title 39, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(2) Subparagraph (D) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

(D) free postage on reading matter and 
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other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as provided by sections 4653 
and 4654 of this title:“. 

(3) Subparagraph (I) 
striking out “educational”, 

(b) Section 4552(c) of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” after the semicolon 
at the end of paragraph (4); 

(2) by striking out “; and” at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in Heu there- 
of a period; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (6). 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Sec, 120. Section 4355(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of item (10) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word 
“or”, and by adding after item (10) the 
following new item: 

(11) published by an educational tele- 
vision agency of a State or political subdi- 
vision thereof or by a nonprofit educational 
television station.”. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Salary Act of 1967”. 
EMPLOYEES SUBJECT TO THE GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Sec. 202. (a) The General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


is amended by 


“GENERAL SCHEDULE 


Annual rates and steps 


“Grade 


2 3 4 
$4,028 84,154 
4,382 4.519 
4.764 4.513 
5,327 3.493 
5,937 6.123 
6.54) 6.752 
7.184 7.409 
7,876 6.122 
8.592 8,861 

400 9.703 
10,301 10,623 
12.225 12,607 
14,407 14.857 
16,897 17,425 
9.630 20,243 

„380 23.075 
25,374 28,167 


5 6 7 8 9 10 
$4,280 $4,406 84,532 $4,658 $4784 4,910 
4656 4,793 4.90 5,067 5,204 5,341 
5,062 5,211 3.380 5,509 5.658 5,807 
5,659 5,825 5,991 6,157 6,323 6,489 
6,309 6,495 6,681 6,867 7,053 7/239 
6,957 7,162 7,367 7,572 7777 7.882 
7,634 1.858 6.084 5,300 8,534 6.759 
8,388 6,614 8.860 9,108 9,352 9.598 
9.10 9.389 9,668 8,93) 10,206 10.475 
9,997 10,291 10.885 10,879 11,173 11,467 
10.845 11,287 11,589 11,511 12.233 12,555 
12.989 13.371 13.753 14,135 14,517 14.889 
15,307 15,757 16,207 16,657 17,107 17.557 
17,953 18.481 19,509 19,537 20,065 20.593 
20.856 21 5 25 23,3908 23,921 
960 


(b) Except as provide in section 5303 of 
title 5, United States Code, the rates of 
basic pay of officers and employees to whom 
the General Schedule set forth in the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted as of the 
effective date of this section, as follows: 

(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at one of the rates of a 
grade in the Grand Schedule, he shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic pay at the corresponding 
rate in effect on and after such date. 

(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate between two 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule, 
he shall receive a rate of basic pay at the 
higher of the two corresponding rates in 
effect on and after such date. 

(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic pay immediately prior to the effective 
date of this section at a rate in excess of the 
the maximum rate for his grade, he shall 
receive (A) the maximum rate for his grade 
in the new schedule, or (B) his existing rate 
of basic pay increased by 4.5 per centum, 
rounded to the next highest dollar, if such 
existing rate as so increased is higher. 

(4) If the officer or employee, immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, is 
receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) (4) of the 


Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1955, an existing aggregate rate of pay de- 
termined under section 208(b) of the Act of 
September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1111), plus sub- 
sequent increases authorized by law, he shall 
receive an aggregate rate of pay equal to the 
sum of his existing aggregate rate of pay on 
the day preceding the effective date of this 
section, plus the amount of increase made by 
this section in the maximum rate of his 
grade, until (i) he leaves his position, or (ii) 
he is entitled to receive aggregate pay at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of this 
Act or any other provision of law; but, when 
such position becomes vacant, the aggregate 
rate of pay of any subsequent appointee 
thereto shall be fixed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. Subject to 
clauses (i) and (ii) of the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence of this subparagraph, the 
amount of the increase provided by this sec- 
tion shall be held and considered for the 
purposes of section 208(b) of the Act of 
September 1, 1954, to constitute a part of 
the existing rate of pay of the employee. 

(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, was promoted from 
one grade under the General Schedule con- 
tained in section 5332(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, to another such grade at a rate 
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which is above the minimum rate thereof, his 
rate of basic pay shall be adjusted retro- 
actively from the effective date of this section 
to the date on which he was so promoted, on 
the basis of the rate which he was receiving 
during the period from such effective date to 
the date of such promotion and, from the 
date of such promotion, on the basis. of the 
rate for that step of the appropriate grade of 
the General Schedule contained in the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section which corresponds numerically to the 
step of the grade of the General Schedule to 
which such officer or employee was promoted 
as in effect (without regard to this title) at 
the time of such promotion. 

(6) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this title, became subject to 
the General Schedule and his rate of basic 
pay was set above the minimum rate of the 
grade on the basis of a previously earned rate 
above such minimum rate, his rate of basic 
pay shall be adjusted retroactively to the 
date on which he became subject to the Gen- 
eral Schedule on the basis of the rate of the 
appropriate grade of the General Schedule 
contained in this section which corresponds 
numerically to the rate of the grade at which 
the pay of such officer or employee was set at 
the time he became subject to the General 
Schedule. 

LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CERTAIN POSTAL 
POSITIONS 

Sec. 203. Section 3301 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“salary levels 19 and 20 and inserting in 
lieu thereof “salary levels 20 and 21“. 


CHANGES IN KEY POSITIONS IN POSTAL FIELD 
SERVICE 

Sec. 204. (a) That part of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, under the head- 
ing “POSITIONS” is amended by striking out 
section 3512 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new sections: 

“§ 3512. Positions in salary level 1 

“Cleaner. (KP-51) 

“(1) Basic function—Performs a variety 
of light cleaning and housekeeping tasks in 
connection with the custodial maintenance 
of a postal installation. 

“(2) Duties and responsibilities.— 

“(A) Sweeps, mops, dusts, washes, and 
otherwise performs light cleaning and house- 
keeping tasks to maintain offices, washrooms, 
lobbies, corridors, stairways, and other areas 
of the building in neat and orderly condition. 

(B) Performs such duties as dusting, wax- 
ing, and polishing office furniture, sweeping 
and mopping floors, vacuuming rugs, empty- 
ing wastebaskets and trash, washing interior 
window and partition glass and fixtures 
which can be reached without use of ladders 
or scaffolding. 

“(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated 
supervisor. 

“$3512A. Positions in salary level 2 

“Custodian, (KP-1) 

“(1) Basic function—Performs manual 
laboring duties in connection with custody of 
an office or building. 

“(2) Duties and responsibilities.— 

“(A) Performs any combination of the fol- 
lowing duties: 

“1, Moves furniture and equipment. 

“2. Uncrates and assembles furniture and 
fixtures, using bolts and screws for assembly. 

“3. Loads and unloads supplies and equip- 
ment. 

“4. Removes trash from work areas, lobbies, 
and washrooms. 

“5. Tends to lawns, shrubbery, and prem- 
ises of the post office and cleans ice and 
snow from the sidewalks and driveways. 

“6. Stacks supplies in storage rooms and 
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on shelves, and completes forms or records as 
required. 

“(B) May perform cleaning duties as 
assigned. 
“(3) Organizational relationships.—Re- 
ports to a foreman or other designated super- 
visor.“ 

(b) Each salary level number in the head - 

of sections 3513 to 3531, inclusive, of 

title 39, United States Code, and each other 
numerical reference to such salary level num- 
ber in any other provision of such title (in- 
cluding the table of contents of chapter 45) 
which is not otherwise increased by this title, 
is increased by 1. 

(c) Each employee in the postal field 
service on the date of enactment of this 
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title, whose position is placed in salary level 
2 of the Postal Field Service Schedule by 
reason of the enactment of this section and 
section 205 (e) (1) of this title, shall remain 
in salary level 2 of such schedule so long as 
he remains in such position or occupies, 
without break in service of more than thirty 
days, a position of a comparable level of 
duties, responsibilities, and work require- 
ments in such salary level. When the em- 
ployee leaves any such position, the position 
shall be appropriately ranked in accordance 
with chapter 45 of title 39, United States 
Code. 

(d) The table of contents of chapter 45 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting— 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 1 
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“3512A, Positions in salary level 2.” 

immediately below— 

“3512. Positions in salary level 1.“ 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There are established basic compen- 
sation schedules for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedules and for 
which the symbol shall be ‘PFS’, Except as 
provided in sections 3543 and 3544 of this 
title, basic compensation shall be paid to all 
employees in accordance with such sched- 
ules. 


“{To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after October 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of 


Postal Field Service Schedule 11 set forth below] 


“PFS 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$4,118 $4,255 $4, 392 $4, 529 $4, 666 $4, 803 $4,940 $5,077 $5, 214 $5, 351 $5, 488 $5, 625 
4,640 4,607 4,754 4,901 5, 048 5, 195 5, 342 5, 489 5, 636 5, 783 5,930 6,077 
4, 826 4,984 5, 142 5, 300 5, 458 5,616 5,774 5,932 6,090 6,248 6, 406 6, 564 
5,215 5,391 5,567 5,743 5,919 6, 095 6,271 6, 447 6, 623 6, 799 6,975 7, 151 
5,651 5, 838 6, 025 6,212 6, 399 6, 586 6,773 6, 960 7,147 7,334 7,521 7,708 
6, 044 6, 246 6, 448 6, 650 6, 852 7,054 7, 256 7,458 7,660 7, 862 8, 064 8, 266 
6, 482 6, 697 6,912 7,127 7, 342 7,557 7,772 7, 987 202 8,417 8,632 8, 847 
6, 939 7,170 7.401 7,632 7, 863 8, 094 8, 325 8, 556 8, 787 9,018 S © Foe se 
7,515 7, 764 8, 013 8, 262 8.511 8, 760 9, 009 9, 258 9, 507 7,756 
128 398 8, 668 8,938 9, 208 9, 478 9.748 10,018 10, 288 10, 558 
8, 846 9, 146 9,446 9,746 10, 046 10, 346 10, 646 0, 946 11, 246 11, 546 
9,775 10, 109 10, 443 10, 777 11.111 11.445 11.779 12.113 12.447 12.781 
10,815 11,183 11,551 11,919 12, 287 12,655 13, 023 13,391 13,759 14,127 
11,951 12, 364 12,777 13, 190 13, 603 14, 016 14, 429 14, 842 15, 255 , 668 
13,173 13, 631 14, 089 14, 547 15, 005 15, 463 15,921 16,379 16, 837 17.295 
14, 564 15, 066 15, 568 16,070 16, 572 17,074 17,576 18, 078 18, 580 19, 032 
16, 16, 650 17,210 17,770 18, 330 890 19, 450 20,010 20,570 1, 130 
17, 18, 425 19, 047 19, 669 20, 291 20,913 21,535 157 22,779 3, 401 
19, 642 20, 294 20, 946 21, 598 22, 250 22. 902 23, 554 24, 206 24, 858 25, 510 
21,758 22, 484 23, 210 23, 936 24, 662 25, 388 26,114 pe" ARAE os. 8 ee 
24, 126 24, 932 25, 748 26, 544 Fete ee a ase ̃ e EE ae —— 
“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE II 
o be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
“PES 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$4, 324 $4, 468 $4,612 $4,756 $4, 900 $5, 044 $5, 188 $5, 332 $5, 476 $5, 620 $5,764 35, 908 
4,687 4,841 4,995 5,149 5, 303 5,457 5,611 5,765 5,919 6, 073 6, 227 6, 381 
5, 068 5, 234 5, 400 5, 566 5,732 5, 898 6, 064 6, 230 6, 396 6, 562 6,728 6, 894 
5, 476 5, 661 5, 846 6, 031 6,216 6, 401 6, 586 6,771 6, 956 7,141 7, 326 7,511 
5, 938 6, 134 6, 330 6,526 6, 722 6,918 7,114 7,310 7,506 „702 7. 898 8, 094 
6,348 6, 560 6,772 6, 984 7, 196 7,408 7.620 7.832 8, 044 8,256 8, 468 8, 680 
6, 807 7,033 7,259 7,485 7,711 7,937 8,163 8, 389 8,615 8, 841 9, 067 9, 293 
7, 286 7, 529 7,772 8,015 8, 258 8, 501 8,744 8, 987 9, 230 9, 473 9,716 
7,891 8, 153 8, 415 8,677 8,939 9, 201 9, 463 9,725 9, 987 1628 <2. 
8, 535 8,819 9, 103 9, 387 9,671 9,955 10,239 10, 523 10, 807 „091 
9, 289 9, 604 9,919 10, 234 10, 540 10, 864 11,179 11, 494 11, 809 EIL 
10, 264 10,615 10, 966 11,317 11, 668 12, 019 12,370 12,721 13, 072 13,423— 
11.358 11, 743 12, 130 12,517 12, 904 13, 291 13,678 14, 065 14, 452 „839 
12, 549 12, 983 13.417 13, 851 14, 285 14,719 15, 153 15, 587 16, 021 De 
13, 832 14, 313 14,794 15, 275 15, 756 16, 237 16, 718 17, 199 17,680 18,1 % . 2s UP GSS 
15, 293 15, 820 16, 347 16, 874 17,401 17,928 18,455 18, 982 19, 509 0,036. 
16, 895 17.483 18,071 18,659 19, 247 19, 835 20, 423 21, 011 21, 599 22,187 : 
18,695 19, 348 20, 001 20, 654 21, 307 21,960 22,613 23,266 23,919 24,572 
20,625 21,310 21,995 22,680 23, 365 4, 050 24,735 25, 420 26, 105 „790 
22, 848 23,610 24, 372 25, 134 25, 896 658 27,420 27, OT DTN 5 
25,333 26, 179 27, 025 27,871 MD ðA v — OSK 


(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United tion schedules which shall be known as the 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“(a) There are established basic compensa- 


be paid to rural carriers in accordance with 


Rural Carrier Schedules and for which the such schedules. 


symbol shall be ‘RCS’. Compensation shall 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE I 


To be effective for the period beginning on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after October 1, 1967, and ending immediately before the effective date of 


Rural Carrier Schedule Ii set forth below] 


1 2 
Fixed compensation $2, 531 $2, 568 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 
o 94 96 
For each mile of route over 30. 25 25 


“Per annum rates and steps 


3 4 5 6 7 
$2, 785 $2,912 $3, 039 $3, 166 $3, 293 

98 100 102 104 106 

25 25 25 25 25 


8 9 10 11 12 
$3,420 $3,547 $3, 674 $3,081 83,928 
108 110 112 114 116 
25 25 25 25 25 
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“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE II 
To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968] 
“Per annum rates and steps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Fixed compensation e $2, 668 $2, 804 $2,940 $3, 076 $3,212 $3,348 $3, 484 $3, 620 $3,756 $3, 892 $4,028 $4,164 
For each mile up to 30 miles of 

WU 99 101 103 105 107 109 111 113 115 117 119 121 
For each mile of route over 30. 25 25 25 25 2 25 25 25 25 25 25 25" 


(c) Section 3544 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices 

“(a) The Postmaster General shall— 

“(1) rank each position of postmaster at 
@ post office of the fourth class in salary level 
6 of the Postal Field Service Schedule; and 

“(2) establish, and adjust from time to 
time, the annual rate of basic compensation, 
for each such position of postmaster so 
ranked, in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for full-time service in a position (other 
than postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class) in the same step of salary level 6 of 
such schedule, as the average number of 
hours of service per day which the Post- 
master General determines necessary to be 
performed by such postmaster to operate the 
post office, in the light of the postal needs of 
the patrons of the office, bears to the total 
number of hours per day of such full-time 
service. 

Actions and determinations by the Post- 
master General under this subsection shall 
be final and conclusive until changed by him. 

“(b) A person who performs the duties 
of postmaster at a post office of the fourth 
class where there is a vacancy, or during the 
absence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave or leave without pay, shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of basic compensation 
for step 1 of salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(c) When required by the Postmaster 
General, a postmaster at a fourth-class office 
shall, and any other postmaster in PFS level 6 
when permitted by the Postmaster General 
may, furnish quarters, fixtures, and equip- 
ment for an office on an allowance basis. The 
allowance for this purpose shall be an amount 
equal to 15 per centum of the basic com- 
pensation for step 1 of salary level 6 of the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, determined un- 
der subsection (a) of this section.“. 

(d) Each postmaster at a post office of 
the fourth class on the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
placed in salary level 6 of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule at the lowest step which 
provides a rate, determined under section 
3544(a) of title 39, United States Code, which 
is at least equal to his rate of basic com- 
pensation in effect immediately prior to such 
effective date plus 6 per centum thereof. If 
there is no such step in salary level 6, he is 
entitled to his rate of basic compensation in 
effect immediately prior to such effective date 
plus 6 per centum thereof. For the purposes 
of this subsection, basic compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of Postal Field Service Schedule I shall be 
determined after giving effect to any change 
in salary step or revenue units category 
which would have occurred on the effective 
date of this section without regard to the 
enactment of this title. 

(e) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of Postal 
Field Service Schedule I shall be determined 
as follows: 

(1) Each employee subject to the Postal 
Field Service Schedule shall be assigned to 


the same numerical step for his position, 
placed in the next higher salary level, which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

(2) Each employee subject to the Rural 
Carrier Schedule shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step for his position which 
he had attained immediately prior to such 
effective date. 

(3) If changes in levels or steps would 
otherwise occur on such effective date with- 
out regard to enactment of this Act, such 
changes shall be deemed to have occurred 
prior to conversion, 

(4) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the employee shall be placed 
in the lowest step which exceeds his basic 
compensation. If the existing basic compen- 
sation exceeds the maximum step of his 
position, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 6 per centum, rounded to the next 
highest dollar, shall be established as his 
basic compensation. 

(t) The advancement of any employee to a 
higher salary level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule by reason of the enactment of this 
section shall not be deemed to be an equiva- 
lent increase within the meaning of section 
3552 (a) of title 39, United States Code. 

(g) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or the Rural Carrier Schedule im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of 
Postal Field Service Schedule II shall be de- 
termined as follows: 

(1) Each employee shall be assigned to 
the same numerical step for his position 
which he had attained immediately prior 
to such effective date. If changes in levels 
or steps would otherwise occur on such ef- 
fective date without regard to enactment of 
this title, such changes shall be deemed to 
have occurred prior to conversion. 

(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the employee shall be placed in 
the lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation. If the existing basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum step of his posi- 
tion, his existing basic compensation in- 
creased by 5 per centum, rounded to the 
next highest dollar, shall be established as 
his basic compensation. 

(h) Each employee whose position, by rea- 
son of the enactment of this section, is 
placed in a level of the Postal Field Service 
Schedule shall be entitled, for purposes of 
section 3560 of title 39, United States Code, 
to credit for time served in the postal field 
service prior to the effective date of this 
section. 

(i) The table of contents of chapter 45 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out— 

“3644. Fourth Class Office Schedule.“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“3544. Compensation of postmasters at 
fourth-class offices.“ 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 206. (a) Section 3560(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “(3) revenue unit category, with respect 
to the Fourth Class Office Schedule.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (3) minimum hours 


of service with respect to postmasters in 
fourth-class post office.“ 

(b) Section 3560(f) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out (1) 
reductions in class or revenue unit category 
of any post office, or” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) reductions in class or revenue 
units of any post office or in the minimum 
hours of service for a fourth-class post office, 
or“. 

(e) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out level PFS-10“ and 
“level PFS-11”, wherever appearing therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “level PFS-11” 
and “level PFS-12", respectively. Subsection 
(g) of section 3573 is amended by striking 
out “PFS-17” and inserting “PFS-18". 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 3575 of title 
39, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “leyel PFS—15” and inserting in lieu 
thereof level PFS-16”, 

(e) Any reference to a level of the Postal 
Field Service Schedule in any order, rule, 
regulation, or statute (other than title 39, 
United States Code) which is in effect on 
the effective date of this section shall be 
deemed to refer to the next higher level of 
the Postal Field Service Schedule. 

SPECIAL SALARY RATE RANGES 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 5303(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “seventh pay rate” and inserting in lieu 
thereof maximum pay rate“. 

(b) Section 5303(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The rate of basic pay established 
under this section and received by an indi- 
vidual immediately before a statutory in- 
crease, which becomes effective prior to, on, 
or after the date of enactment of the statute, 
in the pay schedule applicable to such indi- 
vidual of any pay system specified in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, shall be initially 
adjusted, effective on the effective date of the 
statutory increase, under conversion rules 
prescribed by the President or by such agency 
as the President may designate.”. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Sec. 208. Section 4107 of title 38, United 

States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 

for. certain positions within the Department 

of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 4107. Grades and pay scales 
“(a) The per annum full-pay scale or 

ranges for positions provided in section 4103 

of this title, other than Chief Medical Di- 

rector, Deputy Chief Medical Director, and 

Associate Deputy Chief Medical Director, 

shall be as follows: 


“Section 4103 Schedule 


“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $27,055. 

“Medical Director, $23,788 minimum to 
$26,960 maximum. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $18,404 min- 
imum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, 
minimum to $23,921 maximum. 

“Chief Pharmacist, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 

“Chief Dietitian, $18,404 minimum to 
$23,921 maximum. 

“(b) (1) The grades and per annum full- 


$18,404 
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pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graphs (1) of section 4104 of this title shall 
be as follows: 
“Physician and Dentist Schedule 

“Director grade, $20,982 minimum to 
$26,574 maximum. 

“Executive grade, 
$25,444 maximum. 

“Chief grade, $18,404 minimum to $23,921 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $15,841 minimum to $20,593 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $13,507 minimum to 
$17,557 maximum. 

Full grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, 
$12,555 maximum. 

“Nurse Schedule x 

“Assistant Direċtor grade, $15,841 mini- 
mum to $20,593 maximum, 

“Chief grade, $13,507 minimum to $17,557 
maximum. 

“Senior grade, $11,461 minimum to $14,899 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,657 minimum to 
$12,555 maximum. 

“Pull grade, $8,054 minimum to $10,475 
maximum. 

“Associate grade, $7,033 minimum to $9,139 
maximum, 


$19,576 minimum to 


$9,657 minimum to 
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“Junior grade, $6,137 minimum to $7,982 
maximum. 

“(2) No person may hold the director grade 
unless he is serving as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, center, or outpatient clinic (in- 
dependent). No person may hold the execu- 
tive grade unless he holds the position of 
chief of staff at a hospital, center, or out- 
patient clinic (independent), or comparable 
position. 

„(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the per annum salary rate for each 
individual serving as a director of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center who is not a physician 
shall not be less than the salary rate which 
he would receive under this section if his 
service as a director of a hospital, domicil- 
lary, or center had been service as a physician 
in the director grade. The position of the di- 
rector of a hospital, domiciliary, or center 
shall not be subject to chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of title 5.”. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS; STAFF OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 209. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: “The per annum salaries of 
Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


$24,944 $25, 776 $27,055 „e e e  easesn==n= 

20.2 20. 21,632 $22, 308 $22, 984 $23,660 324, 336 

16, 616 17,170 17,724 18, 278 18, 832 19,386 19,940 

13, 507 13, 957 14, 407 14, 857 15, 307 15.757 16, 207 

11, 120 11, 491 11, 862 12, 233 12,804 12,975 13,346 

% „ „„ Te te 

7 B 786 «8076 $ i ; : 

8 6,734 6,959 7, 184 7,409 7.634 7, 859 8, 084" 
a EE ee ae ee 


(b) The second sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 870 (a)) 
is amended to read as follows: “The per 


annum salaries of such staff officers and em- 
ployees within each class shall be as follows: 


— : ———— =K—U—— — — — — 
16,616 $17,170 $17,724 $18,278 $18,832 $19,386 $19,940 $20,494 $21,048 $21,602 
2 155 507 ay 957 1. 407 14,857 15,307 15,757 186,207 16,657 17,107 17.557 
Class 3 11,120 11,491 11,862 12.233 12,804 12,975 13,346 13,717 14,088 14,459 
9.257 9,576 9.885 10,194 10,503 10,812 11,121 11,430 11,239 12.048 
8, 351 8,629 8, 907 9,185 9,463 9,741 10,019 10,297 10,575 10,853 
7,524 7,775 8,026 8,277 8, 528 8,779 9,030 9,281 9,532 9,783 
nS 6,905 7,135 7,365 7,595 7,825 8.055 8, 285 8,515 8,745 8,975 
8 6,125 6, 329 6,533 6, 737 6,941 7,145 7,349 7,553 7,757 7,961 

Class 9 5,575 5, 761 5,947 6,133 6,319 6,505 6,691 6,877 7, 063 7,249 
4,995 5, 161 5,327 5, 493 5,659 5, 825 5,991 6.157 6,323 6,489 

R— —S6ẽᷣ—2—— — ..2—— ꝶ—ↄ— ä — — 


(e) Foreign Service officers, Reserve officers, 
and Foreign Service staff officers and em- 
ployees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of this section at one of the 
rates provided by section 412 or 415 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 shall receive 
basic compensation, on and after such effec- 
tive date, at the rate of their class deter- 
mined to be appropriate by the Secretary of 
State. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION COUNTY COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 210. The rates of pay of persons em- 
ployed by the county committees established 
pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 
590h (b)) shall be increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to 
the increases provided by section 202(a) of 
this title for corresponding rates of basic 
pay. 
SALARY RATES FIXED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 

Sec. 211. (a) The rates of basic pay of 
United States attorneys and assistant United 
States attorneys whose annual salaries are 
fixed pursuant to section 548 of title 28, 
United States Code, shall be increased, effec- 
tive on the effective date of section 202 of 
this title, by amounts equal, as nearly as 
may be practicable, to the increases pro- 
vided by section 202(a) of this title for cor- 
responding rates of basic pay. 

(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 


Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
665), the rates of pay of officers and employ- 
ees of the Federal Government and of the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia whose rates of pay are fixed by 
administrative action pursuant to law and 
are not other wise increased by this title 
are hereby authorized to be increased, effec- 
tive on the effective date of section 202 of this 
title, by amounts not to exceed the increases 
provided by this title for corresponding rates 
of pay in the appropriate schedule or scale 
pf pay. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of pay of officers and 
employees whose rates of pay are fixed and 
adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices, 

(d) Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect the authority contained in any law 
pursuant to which rates of pay may be fixed 
by administrative action. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF SALARY COMPARABILITY 
POLICY IN 1968 AND 1969 
Sec. 212. In order to complete the imple- 
mentation of the policy of the Congress set 
forth in paragarph (2) of section 5301 of title 
5, United States Code, the President, after 
seeking the views of such employee organiza- 
tions as he considers appropriate and in such 
manner as he may provide, shall— 
(1) effective on the first day of the first pay 
period beginning on or after July 1, 1968, 
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adjust the rates of basic pay, basic com- 
pensation, and salary, as in effect by reason 
of the enactment of the provisions of this 
title other than this section and sections 
205, 210, 213, 214, 215, and 219— 

(A) by amounts equal, as nearly as may be 
practicable, to one-half of the amounts by 
which such rates are exceeded by rates of 
pay paid for the same levels of work in pri- 
vate enterprise as determined on the basis 
of the 1967 annual survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5302 of title 5, 
United States Code, or 

(B) by 3 per centum, 
whichever is greater; and 

(2) effective on the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 
1969, adjust the rates he has established un- 
der subparagraph (1) of this séction, and the 
rates established by Postal Field Service 
Schedule II, and Rural Carrier Schedule II 
(contained in the amendments made by 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 205), by 
amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the amounts by which such rates 
are exceeded by rates of pay paid for the 
Same levels of work in private enterprise as 
determined on the basis of the 1968 annual 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5302 of title 5, United States Code. 


Adjustments made hy the President under 
this section shall have the force and effect 
of statute. The rates of pay of personnel sub- 
ject to sections 210, 213 (except subsections 
(d) and (e)), and 214 of this title, and any 
minimum or maximum rate, limitation, or 
allowance applicable to any such personnel, 
Shall be adjusted, by amounts which are 
equal, insofar as practicable and with such 
exceptions as may be necessary to provide 
for appropriate relationships between posi- 
tions, to the amounts of the adjustments 
made by the President under subparagraphs 
(1) and (2) of this section, by the following 
authorities 

(i) the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
- with respect to the United States Sen- 
ate; 

(ii) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with respect to the United States 
House of Representatives; 

(iii) the Architect of the Capitol, with 
respect to the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 

(iv) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, with re- 
spect to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; and 

(v) the Secretary of Agriculture, with re- 
spect to persons employed by the county 
committees established pursuant to section 
8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b) ). 


Such adjustments shall be made in such 
manner as the appropriate authority con- 
cerned deems advisable and shall have the 
force and effect of statute. Nothing in this 
section shall impair any authority pursuant 
to which rates of pay may be fixed by admin- 
istrative action. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 213. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a 
of section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, 
United States Code, the third sentence of 
section 603, sections 671 to 675, inclusive, 
or section 604(a) (5), of title 28, United States 
Code, insofar as the latter section applies to 
graded positions, are hereby increased by 
amounts reflecting the respective applicable 
increases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. The rates 
of basic compensation of officers and em- 
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ployees holding ungraded positions and 
whose salaries are fixed pursuant to such 
section 604(a)(5) may be increased by the 
amounts reflecting the respective applicable 
increases provided by section 202(a) of this 
title in corresponding rates of compensation 
for Officers and employees subject to section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The limitations provided by applicable 
law on the effective date of this section with 
respect to the aggregate salaries payable to 
secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts which reflect the respective ap- 
plicable increases provided by section 202(a) 
of this title in corresponding rates of com- 
pensation for officers and employees subject 
to section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) Section 753 (e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting 
a new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 
202(a) of this title in corresponding rates of 
compensation for officers and employees sub- 
ject to section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) The first paragraph of section 603 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
compensation of the Director and the Deputy 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The salary of the Director shall be the 
same as the salary of a district judge. The 
salary of the Deputy Director shall be in the 
same amount as the annual rate of basic 
pay for positions at level V of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5316 of title 5.”. 

(e) Section 792(b) of title 28, United 
State Code, is amended by striking out 
“$26,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
829,000“. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 214. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, each officer or employee in or 
under the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, whose rate of compensation is in- 
creased by section 5 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of 4.5 per centum 
of his gross rate of compensation (basic com- 
pensation plus additional compensation 
authorized by law). 

(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives, whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and is not in- 
creased by reason of any other provision of 
this section, shall be increased by 4.5 per 
centum. 

(e) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives 
whose compensation is fixed by the House 
Employees Schedule under the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1079-1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291- 
303), including each employee subject to 
such Act whose compensation is fixed at a 
saved rate, are hereby increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to the 
increases provided by subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(d) Except as provided in the last sentence 
of section 218(a) of this title, the additional 
compensation provided by this section shall 
be considered a part of basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement. 

(e) The per annum rate of compensation 
of the Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation shall be the 
same as the per annum rate of compensation 
of the Legislative Counsel of the House of 
Representatives. 
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(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student con- 
gressional interns and the compensation of 
employees whose compensation is fixed by 
the House Wage Schedule under the House 
Employees Position Classification Act. 

(g) The annual rate of gross compensation 
of each officer or employee whose compensa- 
tion is disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and the annual rate of gross compensa- 
tion of each telephone operator on the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange 
and each member of the Capitol Police whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, (1) is increased 
by 4.5 per centum, and (2) as so increased 
shall be adjusted, effective the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment 
of this Act, to the nearest multiple of $188. 

(h) In any case in which the rate of com- 
pensation of any Officer, employee, or posi- 
tion, or class of officers, employees, or posi- 
tions, the compensation for which is dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate, or 
any minimum or maximum rate with respect 
to such officer, employee, position, or class is 
referred to in or provided by statute or Sen- 
ate resolution, such statutory provision or 
resolution shall be deemed to refer to the 
rate which an officer or employee subject to 
the provisions of subsection (g) receiving 
such rate immediately prior to the effective 
date of such subsection would be entitled 
(without regard to such statutory provision) 
to receive on and after such date. As used in 
this subsection and subsection (g), the term 
“officer” does not include a Senator. 

(i) The annual rate of gross compensation 
of each employee in the office of a Senator 
shall be adjusted, effective on the first day 
of the month following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, to the lowest multiple of 
$188 which is not lower than the rate such 
employee was receiving immediately prior 
thereto, except that the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply in the case 
of any employee if on or before the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Senator by whom such employee is 
employed notifies the disbursing office of the 
Senate in writing that he does not wish such 
provisions to apply to such employee. No em- 
ployee whose rate of compensation is adjusted 
under this subsection shall receive an in- 
crease under subsection (g) for any period 
prior to the effective date of such adjustment 
during which such employee was employed 
in the office of the Senator by whom he is 
employed on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the enactment of this Act. No increase 
shall be paid to any person under subsection 
(g) for any period prior to the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment 
of this Act during which such person was 
employed in the office of a Senator (other 
than the Senator by whom he is employed 
on such day) unless on or before the fifteenth 
day following the date of enactment of this 
Act such Senator notifies the disbursing office 
of the Senate in writing that he wishes such 
employee to receive such additional compen- 
sation for such period, In any case in which, 
at the expiration of the time within which 
a Senator may give notice under this sub- 
section, such Senator is deceased, such notice 
shall be deemed to have been given. An in- 
crease under this subsection in the com- 
pensation of an employee in the office of a 
Senator for any period prior to the first day 
of the month following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be made without re- 
gard to the clerk hire allowance of such 
Senator. 

(j) Section 105(a)(1) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1968, is amended 
by striking out “$180” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 8188“. 

(xk) Section 105(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the table and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
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“$199,280 if the population of his State is 
less than 3,000,000; 

“$212,440 if such population is 3,000,000 
but less than 4,000,000; 

“$223,720 if such population is 4,000,000 
but less than 5,000,000; 

“$234,060 if such population is 5,000,000 
but less than 7,000,000; 

“$245,340 if such population is 7,000,000 
but less than 9,000,000; 

“$258,500 if such population is 9,000,000 
but less than 10,000,000; 

“$271,660 if such population is 10,000,000 
but less than 11,000,000; 

“$284,820 if such population is 11,000,000 
but less than 12,000,000; 

“$297,980 if such population is 12,000,000 
but less than 13,000,000; 

“$311,140 if such population is 13,000,000 
but less than 15,000,000; 

“$324,300 if such population is 15,000,000 
but less than 17,000,000; 

“$338,400 if such population is 17,000,000 
or more.” 

(1) Section 105 of such Act is amended by 
striking out 81,080“, “$6,120”, “$10,620”, 
“$10,800”, $14,220", “$14,400”, “$15,660”, 
815,840“, 818,180“, “$22,320”, “$23,400”, and 
824,480“ wherever they appear in such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof “1,128”, 
“$6,392”, “$11,092”, “$11,280”, “$14,852”, 
“$15,040", “$16,356”, “$16,544”, “$18,988”, 
“$23,312”, “$24,440”, and “$25,568”, respec- 
tively. 

(m) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on 
the effective date of this section with respect 
to the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the Senate is hereby increased by 4.5 per 
centum. The amount of such increase shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent. The 
provisions of subsection (g) shall not apply 
to employees whose compensation is subject 
to such limitation, or to employees referred 
to in the last proviso in the second para- 
graph under the heading “SENATE” in the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948. 

(n) The first sentence of section 106(b) of 
the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1963, as amended (2 U.S.C. 60j), is amended 
by striking out “$540” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$564”. 

(o) Section 5538(c) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) Unless otherwise authorized by 
law, appropriated funds are not available 
for payment to an individual of pay trom 
more than one position if the aggregate gross 
pay from the positions exceeds $6,256 a year, 
and if— 

“(A) the pay of one of the positions is 
paid by the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; or 

“(B) one of the positions is under the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 

“(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘gross pay’ means the annual rate of pay 
(or equivalent thereof in the case of an 
individual paid on other than an annual 
basis) received by an individual, and, in 
the case of an individual receiving basic 
pay plus additional compensation provided 
by law, includes the aggregate amount re- 
ceived as basic and additional compensation, 
but does not include sums received as pre- 
mium pay under subchapter V of this chap- 
ter.“. 


INCREASURES IN BASIC PAY RATES FOR LEVELS 
I, IV, AND V OF EXECUTIVE SCHEDULES 


Sec, 215. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to the basic pay rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule, is 
amended by striking out “$28,500” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 829,500“. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out “$27,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$28,750”. 
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(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the basic pay rate for level 
V of the Executive Schedule, is amended by 
striking out “$26,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$28,000”. 


SALARY INCREASE LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 216. Except as provided in sections 
213 (d) and (e), 214 (a) through (f), 215, 
and 219, no rate of compensation shall be 
increased, by reason of the enactment of 
this title, to an amount in excess of the 
salary rate now or hereafter in effect for 
level V of the Executive Schedule in section 
5316 of title 5, United States Code. 


UNCONTROLLABLE OVERTIME DUTY 


Sec. 217. Section 5545(c)(2) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “15” and inserting in lieu thereof “25”. 


PAYMENT OF RETROACTIVE COMPENSATION 


Src, 218. (a) Retroactive pay, compensa- 
tion, or salary shall be paid by reason of this 
title only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
title, except that such retroactive pay, com- 
pensation, or salary shall be paid 

(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, and ending on the 
date of enactment of this title, for services 
rendered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to settlement of accounts, for serv- 
ices rendered, during the period beginning 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after October 1, 1967, and ending 
on the date of enactment of this title, by 
an officer or employee who died during such 
period. 

Such retroactive pay, compensation, or 
salary shall not be considered as basic pay for 
the purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement, or any other retirement 
law or retirement system, in the case of any 
such retired or deceased officer or employee. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such indi- 
vidual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia. 

SALARIES OF LEGISLATIVE OFFICIALS 

Sec. 219. (a) Section 203 of the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 415) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“$27,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$28,- 
000”; 


(2) in subsection (d), by striking out 
“$25,500” and inserting in lieu thereof “$27,- 
250”; and 

(3) in subsection (e), by striking out 
823,500“ and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,- 
000”. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no officer or employee of the General 
Accounting Office, the Library of Congress, 
the Government Printing Office, or the Office 
of the Architect of the Capitol, whose pay is 
fixed in accordance with the Genera] Sched- 
ule under section 6332 of title 5, United 
States Code, shall be paid at an annual rate 
in excess of $27,055 by reason of the opera- 
tion of section 212 of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Src. 220. (a) Except as otherwise expressly 
provided, this title shall take effect as 
follows: 
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(1) This section and sections 201, 207, 212, 
218, 221, and 224 (a) and (b) shall become 
re pg on the date of enactment of this 

tle. 

(2) Sections 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
109, 210, 211, 218 (except subsections (d) and 
(e)), 214 (except subsections (j), (kK), (1), 
(n), and (o)), and 216 shall become effective 
as of the beginning of the first pay period 
which began on or after October 1, 1967. 

(3) Sections 213 (d) and (e), 214 (J), (K), 
(1), (n), and (o), 215, 217, 219, and 224 (c) 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first pay period which begins on or after 
the date of enactment of this title. 

(4) Sections 222 and 223 shall become 
effective thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

(b) For the purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Federal employees— 

(1) all changes in rates of pay which result 
from the enactment of this title (except 
Postal Field Service Schedule II, Rural Car- 
rier Schedule II, and sections 207, 212, 213 
(d) and (e), 215, and 219) shall be held and 
considered to become effective as of the date 
of such enactment; and 

(2) all changes in rates of pay which re- 
sult from the enactment of section 212 of 
this title and which take effect retroactively 
from the date on which the adjustments 
thereof are actually ordered under such sec- 
tion, shall be held and considered to become 
effective on the date on which such adjust- 
ments are actually ordered. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RELATIVES BY PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Sec, 221. (a) Chapter 31 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$3110. Employment of relatives, restrictions 
„(a) For the purpose of this section— 
“(1) ‘agency’ means— 

(A) an Executive agency; 

“(B) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the legislative branch; 

“(C) an office, agency, or other establish- 
ment in the judicial branch; and 

“(D) the government of the District of 
Columbia; 

“(2) ‘public official’ means an officer (in- 
cluding the President and a Member of Con- 
gress), a member of the uniformed service, 
an employee and any other individual, in 
whom is vested the authority by law, rule, or 
regulation, or to whom the authority has been 
delegated, to appoint, employ, promote, or 
advance individuals, or to recommend indi- 
viduals for appointment, employment, pro- 
motion, or advancement, in connection with 
employment in an agency; and 

“(3) ‘relative’ means, with respect to a 
public official, an individual who is related 
to the public official as father, mother, son, 
daughter, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, first 
cousin, nephew, niece, husband, wife, father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
father, stepmother, stepson, stepdaughter, 
stepbrother, stepsister, half brother, or half 
sister. 

“(b) A public official may not appoint, 
employ, promote, advance, or advocate for 
appointment, employment, promotion, or ad- 
vancement, in or to a civilian position in the 
agency in which he is serving or over which 
he exercises jurisdiction or control any in- 
dividual who is a relative of the public offi- 
cial. An individual may not be appointed, 
employed, promoted, or advanced in or to a 
civilian position in an agency if such ap- 
pointment, employment, promotion, or ad- 
vancement has been advocated by a public 
official, serving in or exercising jurisdiction 
or control over the agency, who is a relative 
of the individual. 

“(c) An individual appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced in violation of this 
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section is not entitled to pay, and money 
may not be paid from the Treasury as pay 
to an individual so appointed, employed, 
promoted, or advanced. 

„d) The Civil Service Commission may 
prescribe regulations authorizing the tem- 
porary employment, in the event of emer- 
gencies resulting from natural disasters or 
similar unforeseen events or circumstances, 
of individuals whose employment would 
otherwise be prohibited by this section. 

“(e) This section shall not be construed 
to prohibit the appointment of an individual 
who is a preference eligible in any case in 
which the passing over of that individual 
on a certificate of eligibles furnished under 
section 3317(a) of this title will result in the 
selection for appointment of an individual 
who is not a preference eligible.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item at the end thereof: 


“3110, Employment of relatives; restric- 
tions.”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
do not apply to an appointment, employ- 
ment, advancement or promotion made or 
advocated by a public official of any individ- 
ual who is a relative of the public official if, 
prior to the effective date of this section, the 
individual was appointed by the public offi- 
cial, or received an appointment advocated 
by the public official, and is serving under 
the appointment on such effective date. 


TRAVEL STATUS 


Sec. 222. (a) Section 5542(b) (2) (B) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(B) the travel (i) involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling, (il) is incident 
to travel that involves the performance of 
work while traveling, (ili) is carried out 
under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be scheduled 
or controlled administratively”. 

(b) Section 3571 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(e) Time spent in a travel status away 
from the official duty station of an employee 
is not hours of work unless the travel (i) 
involves the performance of work while 
traveling, (11) is incident to travel that in- 
volves the performance of work while travel- 
ing, (ili) is carried out under arduous con- 
ditions, or (iv) results from an event which 
could not be scheduled or controlled admin- 
istratively.”. 

(c) Subchapter II of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“§ 5733. Expeditious travel 

“The travel of an employee shall be by 
the most expeditious means of transportation 
practicable and shall be commensurate with 
the nature and purpose of the duties of the 
employee requiring such travel.“; and 

(2) by inserting after item 5732 in the 
analysis of such subchapter the following 
new item: 

“5733. Expeditious travel.“. 

(d) Section 5544(a) of title 5. United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Time spent in a travel status 
away from the official duty station of an em- 
ployee subject to this subsection is not hours 
of work unless the travel (i) involves the 
performance of work while traveling, (ii) is 
incident to travel that involves the perform- 
ance of work while traveling (ití) is carried 
out under arduous conditions, or (iv) results 
from an event which could not be sched- 
uled or controlled administratively.”. 


APPEALS FROM POSITION CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 223. (a) Subchapter IV of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
“$ 5345. Position classification appeals 

On application, made in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Civil Service 
Commission, by an employee subject to sec- 
tion 5341 (a) of this title for the review of 
the action of an employing agency in clas- 
sifying his position for pay purposes, the 
Commission shall— 

“(1) ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of the position; 

“(2) decide whether the position has been 
properly classified; and 

“(3) approve, disapprove, or modify, in 
accordance with its decision, the action of 
the employing agency in classifying the posi- 
tion, 

The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) of 
this section. The agency shall act in accord- 
ance with the certificate, and the certificate 
is binding on all administrative, certifying, 
payroll, disbursing, and accounting officials.”. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 53 is amended 
by inserting the following new item after 
item 5344: 


“5345. Position classification appeals.“. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


SEC. 224. (a) Section 4101 (2) (B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Coast and Geodetic Survey” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Environmental 
Science Services Administration”. 

(b) (1) Section 8339 (e) (2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

(2) the greater of— 

“(A) the final basic pay of the Member; or 

“(B) the final basic pay of the appointive 
position of a former Member who elects to 
have his annuity computed or recomputed 
under section 8344 (b) (1) of this title.“. 

(2) Section 8348(g) of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to benefits resulting 
from the amendment made by this sub- 
section. 

(c) Section 1(b) of the Act of August 25, 
1958 (72 Stat. 838; 3 U.S.C. 102, note), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “#65,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof 880,000“, 
and by striking out the fourth sentence 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “The annual rate of compensa- 
tion payable to any such person shall not 
exceed the highest annual rate of basic pay 
now or hereafter provided by law for posi- 
tions at level II of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code.“. 


TITLE IIJ—PROHIBITION OF PANDERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Sec. 301. (a) Chapter 51 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end of such chapter the following new sec- 
tion: 

4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 

“(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to 
an order of the Postmaster General to re- 
frain from further mailings of such mate- 
rials to designated addressees thereof. 

„b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Post- 
master General shall issue an order, if re- 
quested by the addressee, to the sender there- 
of, directing the sender and his agents or 
assigns to refrain from further mailings to 
the named addressees. 

„e) The order of the Postmaster General 
shall expressly prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from making any further 
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mailings to the designated addressees, effec- 
tive on the thirtieth calendar day after re- 
ceipt of the order. The order of the Post- 
master General shall also direct the sender 
and his agents or assigns to delete immedi- 
ately the names of the designated addresses 
from all mailing lists owned or controlled 
by the sender or his agents or assigns and, 
further, shall prohibit the sender and his 
agents or assigns from the sale, rental, ex- 
change, or other transaction involving mail- 
ing lists bearing the names of the designated 
addressees. 

d) Whenever the Postmaster General 
believes that the sender or anyone acting on 
his behalf has violated or is violating the 
order given under this section, he shall serve 
upon the sender, by registered or certified 
mail, a complaint stating the reasons for 
his belief and request that any response 
thereto be filed in writing with the Post- 
master General within fifteen days after the 
date of such service. If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, after appropriate hearing if requested 
by the sender, and without a hearing if such 
a hearing is not requested, thereafter deter- 
mines that the order given has been or is 
being violated, he is authorized to request 
the Attorney General to make application, 
and the Attorney General is authorized to 
make application, to a district court of the 
United States for an order directing com- 
pliance with such notice. 

“(e) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which any mail 
matter shall have been sent or received in 
violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such 
notice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

() Receipt of mail matter thirty days or 
more after the effective date of the order pro- 
vided for by this section shall create a rebut- 
table presumption that such mail was sent 
after such effective date. 

“(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postmaster General shall include 
the names of any of his minor chil- 
dren who have not attained their nineteenth 
birthday, and who reside with the addressee, 

“(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative proce- 
dure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of part I of title 5, United States 
Code, shall not apply to any provisions of 
this section, 

“(i) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Post- 
master General, without designation of a 
specific addressee thereon, shall be considered 
as addressed to the person named in the 
Postmaster General’s order; and 

“(2) the term ‘children’ includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of the 
addressee or who are living with such ad- 
dressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship.“ 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 51 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof— 

“4009. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails.”, 

Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the one hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Sec. 401. Section 8704 (a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An employee eligible for insurance is 
entitled to be insured for an amount of group 
life insurance, plus an equal amount of 
group accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, in accordance with the following 
schedule, which schedule shall be automat- 
ically extended correspondingly by the 
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amounts of increases in the annual rate of 
basic pay for positions at level II of the Exec- 
utive Schedule under section 5313 of this 
title: 


“If annual pay is— The amount The amount of group 
of group life accidental death and 


Greater But not insurance dismemberment 
than— greater than— is— insurance is— 
0 $8, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
$8, 000 9, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
9, 000 10, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
10, 000 11, 000 13. 000 13, 000 
11, 000 12, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
12, 000 13, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
13, 000 14, 000 16, 000 16, 060 
14, 000 15, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
15, 000 16, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
16, 000 17, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
17, 000 18, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
18, 000 19, 000 21, 000 21, 000 
19, 000 , 000 22, 000 22, 000 
20, 000 21, 000 23, 000 23, 000 
21, 000 000 24, 000 24, 000 
22, 000 23, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
23, 000 24, 000 26, 000 26, 000 
24, 000 25, 100 27,000 27.000 
25, 000 26, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
26, 000 27, 000 29, 000 29, 000 
27, 000 28, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
28, 000 „000 31, 000 31, 000 
29, 00 ũ o asoa 32, 000 32, 000"" 


Sec. 402. Section 8707 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 8708. Employee deductions; withholding 

“During each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission 
under section 8709 of this title, there shall be 
withheld from the pay of the employee his 
share of the cost of the group life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. The amount withheld shall be at the 
rate, adjusted to the nearest half-cent, of 
6624 percent of the level cost of each $1,000 
of insurance, as determined by the Com- 
mission.”. 

Sec. 403. Section 8708(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) For each period in which an employee 
is insured under a policy of insurance pur- 
chased by the Civil Service Commission under 
section 8709 of this title, a sum equal to one- 
half the amount which is withheld from the 
pay of the employee under section 8707 of 
this title shall be contributed from the ap- 
propriation or fund which is used to pay 
him.“. 

Sec. 404. Chapter 87 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section: 
“§ 8714a. Optional insurance 

“(a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase 
a policy of optional insurance, which shall 
make available to each insured employee 
optional imsurance in addition to the 
amounts shown in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

“(b) The optional insurance shall be made 
available in amounts approved by the Com- 
mission, not to exceed $10,000 of optional life 
insurance plus an equal amount of optional 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, and under such conditions as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe. 

“(c) (1) The optional insurance on an 
employee stops on his separation from serv- 
ice, 12 months after discontinuance of his 
pay, or on his entry on active duty or active 
duty for training, as provided in sections 
8706 (a) and 8706 (d) of this title. 

2) So much of the optional life insurance 
in force on an employee on the date he retires 
on an immediate annuity or becomes entitled 
to receive compensation for work injuries 
which has been in force for not less than— 

“(A) the full period or periods of service 
during which the optional insurance was 
available to him; or 

“(B) the 12 years of service immediately 
preceding his retirement or beginning date of 
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entitlement to compensation for work in- 
juries and during which the optional insur- 
ance was available to him; 

whichever is shorter, may be continued— 

“(A) after retirement, under the same 
conditions (except with respect to cost but 
including reduction of the amount con- 
tinued) as provided in section 8706(b) of 
this title; or 

“(B) while in receipt of compensation for 
work injuries under the same conditions (ex- 
cept with respect to cost) as provided in sec- 
tion 8706(c) of this title. 

“(d) During each period in which an em- 
ployee has the optional insurance the full 
cost thereof shall be withheld from his pay. 
During each period in which an employee 
continues optional life insurance after re- 
tirement or while in receipt of ccmpensation 
for work injuries, as provided in section 
8706(b) or 8706(c) of this title, the full cost 
thereof shall be withheld from his annuity 
or compensation, except that, at the end of 
the calendar month in which he becomes 65 
years of age, the optional life insurance shall 
be without cost to him. Amounts so withheld 
shall be deposited, used, and invested as 
provided in section 8714 of this title and shall 
be reported and accounted for separately 
from amounts withheld and contributed 
under sections 8707 and 8708 of this title. 

“(e) The cost of the optional insurance 
shall be determined from time to time by 
the Commission on the basis of such age 
groups as it considers appropriate. 

„(H) The amount of optional life, or life 
and accidental death, insurance in force on 
an employee at the date of his death shall be 
paid as provided in section 8705 of this 
title.”; and 

(2) by inserting in the analysis of such 
chapter the following new item after item 
8714: 

“8714a, Optional insurance.”. 

Sec. 405. (a) The amendments made by 
sections 401-408 of this Act shall take effect 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after the sixtieth day following 
the date of enactment and shall have no 
effect in the case of an employee who died, 
was finally separated, or retired prior to the 
date of enactment. In the case of an em- 
ployee who dies or retires during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act and prior to the effective date of the 
amendments made by sections 401-403 of this 
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Act, the amount of insurance shall be de- 
termined as if the amendments made by sec- 
tion 401 were in effect for such employee dur- 
ing such period. 

(b) The amendments made by section 404 
of this Act shall take effect on the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after the one hundred and eightieth day 
following the date of enactment or on any 
earlier date which is at least sixty days after 
the date of enactment that the Civil Service 
Commission may prescribe and shall have no 
effect in the case of an employee who died, 
was finally separated, or retired prior to such 
effective date. 

Sec. 406. The Employees Life Insurance 
Fund is available without limitation for ex- 
penses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in carrying out section 404 of this 
Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, now 
that the bill (H.R. 7977), the Postal Rate 
and Federal Employees’ Salary Act of 
1967, is before the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc, and that the bill as thus 
amended be considered for purposes of 
further amendment as the original text 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
legislation is designed to increase postal 
revenues in order to reduce the total 
$1,200 million postal deficit that now 
exists. We charge off, however, as a pub- 
lic service, the necessary functions of the 
post office that are nonrevenue produc- 
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tive, or are loss items, in the amount of 
$640 million in public service costs; so 
our actual net operating deficit for a 
year’s operation, after this year, would 
be $560 million. 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
will increase revenues by $916.5 million 
when fully effective. All of this will not 
take place the first year, and neither will 
all of the increase in costs of the Post 
Office Department, because this is a 
three-stage pay bill, which will provide 
for additional increases to achieve com- 
parability next year and the following 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a brief summary of the bill 
and a chart exhibiting the proposed rate 
changes and revenue increases contained 
in this legislation as passed by the House 
of Representatives and as amended by 
the committee. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and the chart were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF TITLE I 

The committee has reported the bill as 
referred with amendments to increase postal 
rates as follows: 

(1) First-class mail is increased to pro- 
duce an additional $518.4 million. 

(2) Airmail and air parcel post has been 
increased to produce an additional $49.7 
million. 

(3) Second-class mail has been increased 
to produce an additional $33.6 million. 

(4) Third-class mail has been increased 
to produce an additional $264.7 million. 

(5) Controlled circulation rates have been 
increased to produce an additional $7.9 
million. 

(6) Fourth-class book rates have been in- 
creased to produce an additional $12.6 
million. 

(7) Additional Federal revenue derived for 
mailings by the Government will produce an 
additional $29.6 million. 

The total new revenue when the bill is 
fully effective will produce $916.5 million, an 
e e of $26.9 million over the bill as 
referred, 


POSTAL RATES 
Esti- Esti- Esti- New revenues Cost coverage after all pay 
Rates ated at reases 
Mail class d 186, e mos) ren 
volume revenue surplus 
(millions) (millions) or [gas 
Now H.R. 7977 Senate bill (millions) H.R. 7977 Senate Now H.R. 7977 Senate 
riers 5 cents 6 6 
N cents ounce cents ounce cents oun ce 42,225 
Co. - 4 cents ounctde 6 cents ouncde 6 cents ounce... y 106 $2, 526.9 +$101,2 $495.4 $495. 4 
8 4 cents esch ..--- 5cents esch 5 cents each 2, 302 92,2 —24.5 23.0 23.0 103 110 110 
Nase reo — Ä ͥ — —ðùů»—»--̃ „ 44. 633 2,619.1 +76.7 518.4 518.4 
Atte: 8 cents 10 cent: 10 
„; cents ounce cents oun ce cents oun ce 2, 098 225.0 % 
Ca 6 cents esch... 8 cents each. .........- 8 cents each. — 32 2.0 } +10.8 { 0.8 0.8 105 119 119 
8 and zone Zone rates Zone rates 55 107.8 +46, 2 —7.2 7.2 175 157 157 
rates. 
ee eee age etn / ²˙—⁰—ör& T—2ʃñ ——— 2, 185 334.8 +57.0 449.7 -+49.7 
Regular__...-...-... Adv. 4.2 cents to 14 cents Adv. 5. I cents to 17 cents Adv. 5.2 cents to 17 cents 5,412 110.9 —264.9 25.0 26.1 29 4 33 
per pound. per pound. per pound. 
* 2.8 cents per Non-Adv. 3.4 cents per Morate: 34 cents per 
5 3 und. 
Minimum of 1 cent. Minimum of 1.3 cents, Minimum of 1.3 cents. 
Surcharge. ....-.. prin) adennydd Ä — — Deleted. . OA A EJ 89 
Nonproſſt 1.8 cents per pound: 44 2.1 cents per pound; 0.2 2.1 cents per pound; 0.2 2,266 7.9 —126.2 6.2 4.5 7 11 9 
cent minimum. cents minimum., cent minimum. i 
Adv. at zone rates; 5.1 Adv. at zone rates; 5.2 
cents to 12 cents, i 0 ect cents. 
usſon. 
Classroom... 60% of regular tate. Same. . .. Sanh eee 137 1 —8.2 04 % 18 20 
in-country... - 14 cents per pound; 1.5 cents per pound; 0.2 1.5 cents per pound; 0.2 1,748 9. —70.9 2.0 2.1 13 14 14 


cent minimum. 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Esti- Esti- Esti- New revenues Cost coverage after all pay 
Rates mated mated mated (millions) and rate increases 
Mail class 1968 1968 1968 (percent) 
volume revenue surplus 
(millions) (millions) or loss 
Now H.R. 7977 Senate bill (millions) H.R. 7977 Senate Now H.R. 7977 Senate 
Second class—Continued 
Transient............ 4 cents first 2 oz.; 1 cent 5 cents first 2 oz.; 1 cent 5 cents first 2 or.; 1 cent 44 5.0 —0. 4 0.5 0.5 92 91 91 
each add'l oz. each add'l oz. each add'l oz. 
FN ⁵⁵——— . T d 8 9. 337 134.9 470.6 39.6 33.6 
Å G S E 
Third class: 
Single piece......... 4 cents first 2 ounces; 2 6 cents first 2 ounces; 2 6 cents first 2 ounces; 2 3, 409 209. 3 —34. 1 69.8 69.8 86 103 103 
cents each additional cents each additional cents each additional 
ounce, ounce. ounce. 
Bulk—Regular__..... 12 cents and 18 cents 16 cents and 22 cents 16 cents and 22 cents 15, 667 495. 7 316.9 154.1 182. 8 61 72 75 
per pound; 27% cents per pound; 3.8 cents por pound; 3.6 cents 
minimum. minimum. 4 cents minimum 
Bulk—Nonprofit._.... 6 cents and 9 cents per 8 cents and 11 cents per 50% of bulk pound rate 3, 286 43.4 —117.3 10.1 12.1 27 30 31 
pound; 134 cents und; 1.9 cents and and 40% of minimum 
minimum. 3 cents minimum. per-piece bulk rate. 
r Tf hee ORE concnnsechsp —§i⏑— ö. 22, 362 748.4 —468, 3 2900 E. A ancccc annonled TV eisubae 
Controlled circulation... 1317 cents per pound; 5 cents per pound; 16 cents per pound; 437 24.3 —17. 6 6.4 7. 9 58 68 71 
cent minimum, 3.8 cents minimum. 3.8 cents minimum. 
Å a L G ⏑— 
Fourth class: 
Books, records, films, 10 cents first pound; 5 16 cents first 2 pounds; 12 cents first pound; 6 221 57.8 —70.6 9:7 . ALS 45 48 49 
and other materials. cents each add'l. 6 cents each add'l. each add'l. 
Library mall 4 cents first pound; 1 8 cents first 2 pounds; 3 5 cents first pound; 2 18 1.7 —8.9 2.6 1.1 16 37 24 
cent each add'l. cents each add'l. cents each add'l. 
e 239 59.5 —79.5 pF. Slinky |g pierre eS RSPEI ENES 
9 Government All classes.........-... All classes... . . All classes 153. 6 +7.3 29. 29. 6 105 115 115 
mail, 
Å M oT ——— . M ————— 
—.. ͤ :::. ——.!. — EET 79, 193 4,074.6 —895, 0 889.6 916.5 83 87 88 


1 Included in 34-percent figure. 


Number of Terms of subscription 
subscriptions 
per issue Percent, Percent, Percent, 
(in thousands) less than 1 1to3 3 years 
yea years and over 
14, 916 6.9 93.0 0.1 Popular Science... 
7,659 3 83. 8 15.9 Popular Mechanics 
7,129 1.1 75.2 23.7 Argosy — 
6,878 19.2 67.1 13.7 Holiday. - 
6,255 6 76.6 31.8 House & Garden. 
6, 060 2 88.4 11.4 Playboy 
5,928 <3 76.5 23.2 Glamour. 
4, 502 1 81.8 18.1 . 
3,744 26. 8 67.4 5.8 Nation’s Business 
3,252 «4 81,0 18.6 | Ebony__-.-.... 
3, 150 60.2 33.7 6.1 House Beautiful 
3,024 ak 45.1 54.8 Sunset 
American Hom IN 2,947 2 74.7 25.1 Ingenue.. 
Parents’ Magazine and Better Home- Business Week. 
„% 2,011 13.6 48.4 38.0 o 
Bee 1, 852 8 68.0 31.2 Saturday Review. LESSE 
1,735 40,5 47.5 12.0 Fortune 
1,331 .l 57.8 42.1 Mademoiselle... 
1,325 42.0 49.2 8.8 The New Yorker.. 
1, 280 1.2 64.0 34.8 Seventeen 
1,106 5 49.2 50. 3 Harper's Bazaar 
Sports Illustrated. 1,079 52. 4 40.6 7. 0 9 ell 
Sports Afteld. 1,069 K 58.9 40.6 larper’s..._.....- 
ld & Stream. 1, 052 8 72.7 26.5 The Atlantic Monthly 
e eee AED ee 1, 028 wv 96.9 2.4 Cosmopolitan 


2 Listed services only. Data do not reflect volume, revenue, or costs for other services, including 
parcel post, international mail, special services, and public-service costs for rural operations, 


2D-CLASS REGULAR-RATE PUBLICATIONS 


Number of Terms of subscription 
subscriptions 
per issue Percent, Percent, Percent, 
(in thousands) less than 1 lto3 3 years 
year years and over 
A 1,019 1.5 91.9 6.6 
z 1,013 1.1 76.9 22.0 
x 959 2.3 62, 1 35.6 
= 954 2 84. 3 15.2 
A 913 1.2 95.7 3.1 
840 2 90. 1 9.7 
829 3,1 68.8 28.1 
295 8.1 42.0 49.9 
794 1 44. 8 55.1 
732 6 83,2 16.2 
713 2 74.0 25.8 
702 1 80. 0 19.8 
580 F) 78.3 21.4 
498 2 64.0 35,3 
428 .5 57.6 41.9 
420 17.3 75.4 7.3 
4¹¹ 6.3 78.8 16.9 
374 5.4 92.7 1.9 
360 1.9 A 
354 1.5 97.8 wa 
301 1 84.6 15.1 
275 37.3 57.1 5.6 
233 15.6 71,9 12.5 
232 46,7 50, 0 3.3 
3 25 28 94. 4 5.3 


Source: 1966 supplement to the Association of National Advertisers, Inc. Magazine Circulation and Rate Trends,“ pp. 2, 3, 6, and 7. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Briefly, additional 
revenues resulting from the committee 
bill are as follows: 

The committee has increased the rate 
on first-class mail from 5 to 6 cents per 
ounce. This will produce an additional 
$495.4 million. The present category of 
drop letters is eliminated, and the rate is 
increased from 4 to 6 cents per ounce. 

The rate on postal cards is increased 
from 4 to 5 cents each, producing an ad- 
ditional $23 million. 

The rate on airmail letters is increased 
from 8 to 10 cents per ounce. This will 
provide an additional $56.3 million. The 
rate on airmail post cards is increased 
from 6 to 8 cents each, producing an ad- 
ditional $600,000. 

The rate on air parcels, now mailed at 
a zone rate, is revised. Airmail weighing 


more than 7 ounces and first-class mail 
weighing more than 13 ounces will be 
combined as one class of mail and will be 
delivered by the most expeditious means 
of transportation available. 

This is a significant departure from 
the present method of determining class 
of mail and postage rates for heavier 
parcels. Because of the high cost cover- 
age of heavy first-class and airmail par- 
cels, the Post Office Department has rec- 
ommended, and the committee and the 
House of Representatives have approved, 
a new rate schedule combining these two 
kinds of heavy mail at a zone-rate sched- 
ule which is generally lower than pres- 
ent rates for air parcel post or first-class 
mail. 

The total revenue gained in these 


changes in airmail and heavy parcels will 
be $49.7 million. 

The committee has made several 
changes in the provisions for rates of 
postage applicable to second-class mail. 

The regular rates approved by the 
House applicable to commercial maga- 
zines and newspapers have been revised 
to increase by one-tenth of a cent the 
pound rate on the advertising content in 
the first four zones. This will produce an 
additional $1.1 million over the House 
figure of $25 million. 

The surcharge of three-tenths of a cent 
on each copy of a publication which mails 
more than 500,000 copies per issue has 
been eliminated. 

The rate of postage on advertising con- 
tent of nonprofit publications will be 
identical to the schedule for commercial 
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publications, but nonprofit publications 
having not more than 10-percent adver- 
tising will not be subject to the advertis- 
ing rate schedule. The rate of postage for 
nonadvertising content and the mini- 
mum-per-piece charge for each copy of 
a nonprofit publication is substantially 
lower than the rate for commercial pub- 
lications. 

The minimum rate of postage on class- 
room publications is maintained at 60 
percent of the regular commercial rate. 
The classroom publications that are car- 
ried at the minimum rate will be in- 
creased, but only to 60 percent of the 
regular commercial publication rate. 

The present advertising rates on agri- 
cultural publications in zones 1 and 2 
are maintained, as approved by the 
House. 

The rate of postage for publications 
which are distributed within the county 
of publication is approved as referred. 
This will increase rates to 1.5 cents per 
pound with a minimum of 0.2 cent per 
piece. 

The rate of postage on transient sec- 
ond-class mail is increased by 1 cent on 
the first 2 ounces. 

Total revenue gain is $33.6 million. 

The third-class rate schedule for a 
single piece has been approved as re- 
ferred. Under existing law, the rate is 
4 cents for the first 2 ounces and 2 cents 
for each additional ounce. The House of 
Representatives recommended and the 
committee has approved an increase to 6 
cents for the first 2 ounces. This will pro- 
duce an additional $69.8 million. 

The rates of postage on bulk-rate 
third-class mail are increased from 12 to 
16 cents per pound for seeds, catalogs, 
and books, and from 18 to 22 cents per 
pound on other mail. The minimum 
charge per piece was increased by the 
House of Representatives from the pres- 
ent 2.875 to 3.8 cents effective January 7, 
1968. 

The committee, after great discussion 
and after many votes on this highly de- 
batable and highly controversial issue of 
junk mail, voted to revise the minimum 
charge per piece to increase the rate to 
3.6 cents effective January 7, 1968, and 
4 cents effective January 1, 1969. 

The bulk rate for nonprofit organiza- 
tions has been increased from the pres- 
ent minimum-per-piece rate of 1.25 cents 
to 40 percent of the minimum-per-piece 
regular bulk rate. The provisions of the 
bill as referred from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, divided nonprofit organiza- 
tions into two groups. Nonprofit organi- 
zations for religious, charitable, or gen- 
eral health purposes were permitted to 
mail at a minimum of 1.3 cents. Other 
nonprofit organizations would mail at 
1.9 cents per piece, except when that 
mail was a fundraising nature for re- 
ligious, charitable, or general health pur- 
poses. 

The committee has revised this lan- 
guage so that all nonprofit organizations 
will mail at the same rate with no dis- 
tinction between those that are religious, 
charitable, or general health, and those 
which are not. 

It would have created, the committee 
decided, a very significant, if not im- 
possible, administrative problem in the 
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postal service to have differing rates of 
postage applicable to the same class of 
mail each determined by which organiza- 
tion is using the mail for a fundraising or 
nonfundraising purpose. 

Because we have included this provi- 
sion, that type of mail would all move 
at the same rate. Following out the rela- 
tionship between nonprofit and profit- 
making institutions, we have again 
adopted a sliding scale in which a non- 
profit organization will receive in most 
cases approximately a 60-percent dis- 
count from the regular rate. 

In this way, we will not have to worry 
through the years about figuring out 
two rates, one for the profit and one for 
the nonprofit organizations. 

The nonprofit minimum rate has been 
increased only one-fourth of a cent in 
the past 39 years. I repeat that state- 
ment for the benefit of my friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
who is always interested in watching the 
expenditure of every penny. 

The nonprofit minimum rate has been 
increased only one-fourth of a cent in 
the past 39 years. I think it is a signifi- 
cant mark of progress that the commit- 
tee has resolved this situation. And by 
relating it to the third class regular rate, 
we will begin to have paid in for this 
class of mail, deserving though it may 
be, a greater share of the cost that the 
Government must pay out to deliver this 
large volume of mail and still not work 
a hardship on these nonprofit organiza- 
tions which do necessarily use this class 
of mail for fundraising efforts. 

The committee believes that establish- 
ing a permanent relationship of the non- 
profit minimum rate to the regular rate, 
at a 60-percent discount of the regular 
rate, is a fair rate for the mailer without 
being an undue charge to the taxpayer 
who makes up the loss. 

Total revenue gain for all third-class 
mail is $264.7 million. Over a quarter of 
a billion dollars is being raised by ele- 
vating the cost of third-class mail which 
is commonly referred to as junk mail. 

We feel that the 4-cent permanent 
rate, to become effective next year, will 
go a long way toward reducing the sub- 
sidy that has been paid for this type of 
mail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, would 
the bill which came from the House of 
Representatives put into effect immedi- 
ately this third-class rate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. At 3.8 cents, It 
moved from 2.875 cents. On January 7, 
1968, it would move to 3.8 cents. 

The pending bill would lower this 
initial rate so that it would move from 
2.875 cents to 3.6 cents the first year and 
would become 4 cents effective the fol- 
lowing year. This would give them a 
chance to adjust. 

We will have a serious attack, I am 
sorry to say, probably from the junk 
mailers in an effort to roll back this in- 
crease and take advantage of the very 
intensive and, in some cases, very vicious 
lobbying attempts that have been made 
on the part of these mailers to defeat the 
purpose of the bill. 
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We carry 82 billion pieces of mail a 
year. We are having difficulty in finding 
a way to move this volume of mail. 

I can understand the figure better 
when I say 82 thousand million pieces of 
mail. A very considerable part of this 
mail has been moving under third-class 
rates. It is a highly subsidized rate for 
the profitmaking institutions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
House bill provided for an increase in 
the full amount immediately after pas- 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was to be on January 7. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The mailers of third- 
class mail wanted to have the increase 
spread over a 3-year period. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senate committee 
decided upon a 2-year period in which to 
put into effect the full, new levy. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The reason we did not extend it to 
the third-class mailers is because this 
mail comes unsolicited and many times 
unwanted. It does not involve the sub- 
scription as in second-class mail which 
is sometimes for 2 years and 3 years. 

Subscriptions have been sold for 2 and 
3 years by these large-volume mail users 
at fixed prices. They cannot adjust their 
circulation income to the price of the 
subscriptions that have been sold this 
year or last year. 

They would be in a deficit position. So 
we do allow the 3-year phase-in, because 
the people want this mail. They pay 
money to subscribe for it. They buy it 
on subscription sometimes as far ahead 
as 5 years, at the old rate. 

To be fair to all classes of mailers, we 
felt that a period of 3 years was amply 
justified with respect to the paid circu- 
lation media. We assisted even third- 
class mailers with a two-step increase. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to the 
different classes of mail, having in mind 
the junk mail, what did the testimony 
and the communications which the com- 
mittee received show about the attitude 
of the public with respect to junk mail? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The attitude of the 
public with respect to junk mail is that 
the least amount of it, the better. They 
resent their mail boxes being cluttered 
up with unwanted and sometimes lewd, 
lascivious, and pornographic mail that 
comes in from many of the mailing lists. 

It is a tragedy to say it, but I must say 
that the traffic in peddling mailing lists 
has become a rather big business in the 
direct mail industry. You can join the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and find your- 
self receiving pornographic mailings, be- 
cause the lists are shifted around by the 
direct mailers or by businesses that go 
specifically into peddling mailing lists. So 
you have no assurance that your home 
will not be invaded by pornographic lit- 
erature, although you have never been on 
any list. 

One of the witnesses, the distinguished 
Congressman from Nebraska, Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM, testified that his son, when he 
was only 12 or 13, was in a Boy Scout 
group that subscribed to one of the Boy 
Scout magazines. How the list got into the 
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hands of pornographic mailers, no one 
knows, but it did; and this boy’s name 
has been on it from then on. The litera- 
ture keeps coming to Representative 
CUNNINGHAM’s home, and this is the rea- 
son why he was the author of an amend- 
ment which the House agreed to and 
which the Senate has maintained un- 
changed in this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, title 3, which 
intends to cope with the mailing of las- 
civious literature, is dealt with in the 
bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is dealt with in 
the bill exactly as the House passed it, 
exactly as Representative CUNNINGHAM 
intended it to be, modified by the House 
action. We changed not a line, nor did 
we dot an “i” or cross a “t.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY, I might say that 
third-class mailers will pay $28 million 
less than they ordinarily would have 
paid under the House-passed bill for the 
first year, and $28 million more the sec- 
ond year and each year thereafter. The 
revenue, in other words, for the 2-year 
period will be the same, and after that it 
will become higher, because the rate 
goes to 4 cents, which will cover a greater 
portion of the cost involved in handling 
the mail. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Is it fair to say that 
the committee concluded that in face of 
the attitude of the public with regard to 
junk mail and in face of the huge burden 
that rests upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment with respect to expense, it was 
absolutely necessary to increase the rate 
on the junk mail to the extent that it 
has been done in the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. When these rates 
are fully effective at the end of the sec- 
ond year, they will cover 75 percent of 
the cost of handling the junk mail, as 
opposed to 61 percent at the present time 
and as opposed to 72 percent as the bill 
was passed by the House. 

In other words, if the volume is de- 
creased, then our costs of handling it 
will be decreased, and our job of moving 
82 billion pieces of mail will be somewhat 
lessened. The first-class users, who still 
pay the greatest portion of the cost, will 
be able to get better service; because the 
postman’s load will be less, the work of 
those in the main post office will be less, 
and the work in transportation will be 
less. The number of pieces may decrease, 
but we will have less congestion of the 
mail. 

I fear there is a point at which the 
volume of mail becomes unmanageable, 
and this is what we are attempting to 
avoid. We want the finest postal service 
the world has ever seen; and I believe 
that when we get through with what is 
in the mill, we will have accomplished 
this. 

I will emphasize later that the bulk of 
new revenue—over a half billion dol- 
lars—to be raised by this bill would be 
achieved by increasing the first-class 
mail from 5 cents to 6 cents. But the 
first-class mailer will almost receive for 
6 cents what is equivalent today to an 
8-cent airmail stamp, or a 10-cent air- 
mail stamp under the new bill. The first- 
class mail would go overnight from Los 
Angeles to New York. or from the Sena- 
tor’s home city of Cleveland to Seattle. 
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If the mail performance is what it should 
be in the post offices themselves, one 
could mail a letter anywhere in a major 
city this evening, and it would be deliv- 
ered the next morning anywhere in the 
United States. 

We are putting this system in even 
for the smaller towns, with a small air- 
plane .ift, to move the mail between the 
cities overnight, to do our best to get next 
morning delivery from the smallest ham- 
let to the most distant place in the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
received some inquiries from small news- 
papers—what I would call county seat 
newspapers—in rural counties, complain- 
ing of the increased burden that would 
be imposed upon them by the pending 
bill. I have not had the time to run down 
the question fully, but I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator has come to 
a point in his remarks at which he could 
logically discuss that subject. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will come to it. 

As chairman of the committee and as a 
former newspaperman, I know almost 
every editor in the State of Oklahoma, 
including the publisher of the smallest 
in-county newspaper. I know that they 
are well pleased with the rates that are 
provided for all types of second-class 
mail, including the largest mailer. 

The in-county rate is one and one- 
quarter cents per pound today, which is 
pretty cheap. The new cost would be 114 
cents a pound. They would go up one- 
quarter of a cent per pound on their 
mailing in-county. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is 20 percent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There would be a 
one-eighth of a cent minimum charge. 
The minimum charge, in which they are 
more interested than they are in the 
pound rate, will go up to one-fifth of a 
cent. 

I may say to the in-county people 
that the cost coverage on this class of 
mail is the lowest of any class, and un- 
der this bill they would pay only 14 per- 
cent of the cost coverage. Prior to this 
bill, they have been paying only 13 per- 
cent of the cost coverage. So this would 
mean an increase of only 1 percent in 
the cost coverage. 

It is important to have smalltown 
newspapers. They chronicle the news 
that does not appear in the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, the Los 
Angeles Examiner, the Tulsa Tribune, 
the Daily Oklahoman, or the great Mi- 
ami newspapers. This is journalism at 
the grassroots, and it is essential that 
we keep it alive. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The home county 
newspapers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. I believe a 
greater percentage of these home coun- 
ty newspapers, four-sheet papers, with 
very little advertising, are sent to Viet- 
nam and to the four corners of the 
world; because they relate what Aunt 
Nelly has been doing at the county fair 
or who won the prize in the 4-H Club 
for the best bull. This is Americana; 
and if we are going to help any publica- 
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tion, this is where we should give the 
best, and we have disturbed them the 
least. 

Not one editor in Oklahoma—and I 
must say that I know all of them by 
their first names—has written me or 
even called me, and I wish they would 
call me collect if they object. I have 
not received one word of criticism. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to bring this 
out in some detail. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the within-county mailing of 
such home county newspapers, published 
generally at the county seat, is at the 
rate of 1% cents per pound under pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator’s un- 
derstanding is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that the new bill, 
as reported by the committee and sup- 
ported by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
would raise that charge to 1% cents a 
pound? 

Mr. MONRONEY. A one-quarter of 
a cent increase, and their circulation is 
small. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a 20-percent 
increase in the postal rate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is over a 3-year 
period. This does not escalate. 

Mr. HOLLAND, The Senator means 
that it would not all come in 1 year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. It does come in 
1 year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding was 
that it became effective immediately. I 
may have misunderstood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The minimum per 
piece rate becomes effective immediately 
and that goes from one-eighth of a cent 
to two-tenths of a cent minimum. In 
other words, it would be one-eighth of a 
cent against 5 percent of a cent for the 
minimum. That does become effective 
January 7. 

The pourd rate is spread over the 
3-year period. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is, if a single pa- 
per in such case is moving to a certain 
point within the county, but outside the 
town where it was published, the rate 
would go from one-eighth of a cent to 
one-fifth of a cent? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. The individual 
minimum rate. They have to pay that on 
any copy. If it were a heavier paper they 
would pay the pound rate and the mini- 
mum would not apply. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As to mailings out of 
county, will the Senator state for the 
record what that would be under exist- 
ing law and the proposals incorporated 
in this bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This would apply to 
all larger publications mailed out of 
county. At the present time the adver- 
tising in the second class regular publi- 
cations would be 4.2 cents per pound. 

The advertising rate today runs from 
4.2 cents to 14 cents per pound. The non- 
advertising rate is 2.8 cents per pound. 
That rate is for news matter. The mini- 
mum is one cent per copy. Under our bill 
it would go from 4.2 cents to 5.2 cents 
per pound and from 14 cents per pound 
under the higher rate to 17 cents per 
pound, or an increase of 3 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The larger newspapers 
are generally d'stributed by truck and do 
not use the mails to any great degree. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Television and ra- 
dio have made it imperative almost for 
even the smallest country editors to put 
mail in the back of their cars and run it 
to more extreme outposts so that it can 
be delivered the same day. They are re- 
lying less and less on the mail. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would other out-of- 
county rate increases be effective imme- 
diately or would they be spread over a 
term of three years? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are spread over 
3 years. 

If they have less than 5,000 out-of- 
county it goes from one-half cent or 
five-tenths of a cent to eight-tenths of 
a cent per piece. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would appear to me 
from the figures the Senator has stated, 
and I appreciate it and thank the Sen- 
ator, that the rural county home-town 
paper, generally published at the county 
seat, is still given a decided preference in 
rates in contrast to the large newspapers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The cost coverage 
is the test under the uniform cost ac- 
counting system. 

The county paper has been paying 13 
percent and they will only pay 14 per- 
cent of the cost coverage under the bill. 
While the larger second-class regular 
paper will go from 29 percent to 33 per- 
cent cost coverage. 

The Senator will see that the bigger 
and more capable they are the greater 
the charge, but still it is a highly sub- 
sidized rate no one could afford to give 
except the Government, and that is be- 
cause of public service features contained 
therein. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify 
and otherwise amend the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, to provide for cooperation with 
appropriate State agencies with respect 
to State meat inspection programs, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will now proceed to 
vote on final passage of H.R. 12144. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the roll is called, I thought attention 
should be called to the similarity in the 
House bill and the Senate bill, and I 
would like to have those views presented 
before the roll is called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is reluctant to advise the distin- 
guished Senator that there is no way 
we can so proceed. There is a unani- 
mous-consent order and the hour of 
2:15 having arrived, we are instructed 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
be vacated temporarily. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, what is 
the request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To put in the similar- 
ities before the roll is called. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana, the distin- 
guished majority leader, ask that rule 
XII be suspended for that purpose? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the views alluded to. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the material will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The views presented by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
are as follows: 


It is encouraging to note the substantial 
area of agreement between the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture with respect to legislation on 
meat inspection. The Senate Committee nat- 
urally believes that it has strengthened and 
improved the measure, and there does not 
seem to be any general disagreement with 
this contention even though some reserva- 
tions have been expressed about two of the 
Committee amendments. The fact that major 
provisions of the two bills are identical serves 
to contradict those critics who have asserted 
that the House passed a weak bill. Those 
who might believe that can be suspected of 
not having carefully studied the provisions 
of the Purcell Bill. Will Rogers used to say 
that all he knew was what he read in the 
papers. In the field of legislation that isn't 
enough. Informative as the press is, one must 
go further and read the fine print. 

A quick summary may be in order for the 
purpose of reviewing those provisions com- 
mon to both the House and Senate bills and 
which do provide a sound basis for strength- 
ening and updating the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act. 

Title I in the two bills is identical. This 
title would “update” the terminology of the 
Meat Inspection Act to bring it into con- 
formity with the provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. This title would 
give the Department of Agriculture specific 
authority to require inspection and to reg- 
ulate such matters as labeling and packag- 
ing. Actually this title in practical effect sim- 
ply confirms the authority of the Department 
to continue the type of control it has exer- 
cised for many years under the more general 
language of the present Meat Inspection 
Act. It has been noted that the authority 
over labeling and packaging is more exten- 
sive than that provided by the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act over which Congress la- 
bored so diligently for such a long time. There 
is no controversy concerning this title. It 
tends to confirm the often made statement 
that federal meat inspection as it has oper- 
ated has indeed provided a high degree of 
consumer protection—more complete, in fact, 
than for any other food with the possible ex- 
ception of poultry. 

It should be observed in passing that the 
provisions relating to imported meat, con- 
tained in Title I, are identical in the two 
bills. In brief, imported products are subject 
to all the requirements and regulations ap- 
plicable to domestic federally inspected 
products. 

Title II of the proposed legislation is sub- 
stantially identical in the Senate and House 
bills. The purpose of this title is to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture needed additional 
authority to control the traffic in meat and 
related products not qualified or suitable for 
human food. Chances are that those who 
have criticized this legislation as being weak 
have not thoroughly analyzed the provisions 
of Title II. Briefiy, it would give the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority to require denatur- 
ing or other identification of meat not suit- 
able for human consumption. The Secretary 
would be given authority over meat packers, 
processors, wholesalers, warehouses, truckers, 
importers, renderers, and animal food manu- 
facturers. This authority would be in addi- 
tion to that granted by Title I to conduct a 
eontimuous inspection. It would require the 
keeping of certain records and would permit 
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the Secretary to inspect premises, inventory 
and records, to copy records and to take sam- 
ples. Moreover, intrastate operators would be 
covered in those situations where a state 
did not have comparable authority or was 
not exercising it in a manner calculated to 
assure the public of wholesome meat 
products. 

Title IL of the bills also would require 
brokers, renderers and animal food manufac- 
turers to register with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who would additionally be given au- 
thority to issue regulations dealing with the 
buying, selling, transportation or importa- 
tion of 4-D“ animals. 

Even without authority to conduct con- 
tinuous inspection in intrastate establish- 
ments, the Secretary would have tremen- 
dously broad authority under this title to 
identify and control unwholesome meat prod- 
ucts regardless of whether they happened to 
be moving in interstate or intrastate 
commerce. 

Title III of both bills deals with relation- 
ships between federal and state meat inspec- 
tion programs. In both bills, provision is 
made for federal assistance to the states. This 
includes laboratory and other technical as- 
sistance, It includes federal financial assist- 
ance to the states up to 50 percent of the 
cost of a state program. 

Critics who have not studied the legislation 
carefully have contended that the legislation 
described thus far does not go far enough in 
compelling states to improve their programs 
if they choose not to do so. Hence, the Senate 
Committee has approved several amendments 
designed to put more teeth in the legislation. 
One such amendment would enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to require full federal 
inspection in all establishments within a state 
if within a period of two years the state failed 
to impose requirements at least equal to 
those in effect at federally inspected estab- 
lishments. Provision would be made for an 
additional grace period of one year if assur- 
ance were provided that state action would be 
taken. It seems necessary and desirable to put 
teeth of this kind in the legislation. Another 
Committee amendment would empower the 
Secretary to take immediate action where it 
may be determined that an intrastate estab- 
lishment is producing adulterated meat or 
meat food products that would endanger the 
public health. In such situations drastic ac- 
tion is called for. 

A question has been raised with respect 
to the provision that would authorize the 
governor of a state to waive the two-year 
waiting period and request the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take immediate action to re- 
quire full federal inspection for establish- 
ments within the state. Not only would this 
provision give to one man absolute power to 
control the manner in which meat inspec- 
tion would be conducted within his state, 
but it would also have the effect of handing 
him a blank check drawn on the United 
States Treasury, It has been estimated that 
there are in the country about 15,000 estab- 
lishments not presently under federal meat 
inspection, and if the authority granted to 
governors by this legislation were exercised 
to pass responsibility to the federal govern- 
ment for any substantial proportion of them, 
it would become virtually impossible for the 
Congress to anticipate appropriation needs. 
The states, in the exercise of their police 
powers, have an important part to play in 
meat inspection; hence, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the federal government should 
attempt to preempt all authority or to give 
governors the kind of power that would 
make it possible for them to shift their intra- 
state responsibilities to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
cost that would be involved in a federal take- 
over of all responsibility for meat inspection. 
Chances are that it would come to at least 
$100 million, or more than twice the present 
annual appropriation for federal inspection. 

Question also has been raised concerning 
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the need and desirability of providing a re- 
tail exemption for slaughtering and process- 
ing. It may be difficult for some to under- 
stand why the Committee which has worked 
so diligently to tighten the proposed legisla- 
tion should find it desirable to open a large 
loophole. Most retailers have little occasion 
to move meat and meat products in inter- 
state commerce. If they do and if any kind 
of exemption is found absolutely necessary, 
it should not extend to slaughtering and the 
manufacture of products normally produced 
in meat packing plants. It should be limited 
strictly to grinding, chopping and cutting op- 
erations normally associated with meat re- 
tailing. Not only does an exemption open the 
door to abuses associated with unwholesome 
meat, but it also tends to perpetuate the sale 
of substandard products criticized during the 
hearings for creating unfair competition for 
products meeting federal standards, 

Title IV of both the Senate and House bills 
provides penalties for violations and gives to 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to refuse 
or withdraw inspection where operators have 
been convicted of certain crimes. 

The Secretary also would be given au- 
thority to seize or detain products that were 
found to be adulterated or misbranded or 
otherwise in violation of the Act. This repre- 
sents a broad extension of power and ac- 
tually is more authority than the Food and 
Drug Administration presently has with re- 
spect to other foods. Incidentally, the power 
of FDA would be retained. 

States would be prohibited from imposing 
on federally inspected establishments re- 
quirements with respect to premises, facili- 
ties, operations, labeling, packaging, and in- 
gredients that were in addition to or differ- 
ent from those of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

All in all, the proposed legislation provides 
for a very comprehensive system of regula- 
tion, The broad legislation passed by the 
House of Representatives to strengthen both 
federal and state inspection probably is a 
better bill than its critics would lead the 
public to believe. Amendments approved by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture have 
provided some additional safeguards. As 
noted, the authority that would be granted 
to governors to act unilaterally to impose 
federal inspection on all intrastate establish- 
ments is a doubtful delegation of power and 
it would seem logical that any exemption 
granted to retailers be limited to exclude 
slaughtering and manufacturing operations, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the vote take place under the condi- 
tions previously cited. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May we ask what we are 
voting on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
is on final passage of H.R. 12144. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The meat inspection 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY MING- 
TON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SymincTton] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town! are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scorr] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 351 Leg.] 
YEAS—89 

Aiken Hansen Monroney 
Allott Harris Montoya 
Anderson Morse 
Baker Hatfield Morton 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murphy 
Bible Holland Muskie 
Boggs Hollings Nelson 
Brewster Hruska Pastore 
Brooke Inouye Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va. Javits Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Church Kuchel Smathers 
Clark Lausche Smith 
Cotton Long, Mo Sparkman 

Long, La Spong 
Dirksen Magnuson Stennis 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McCarthy Tydings 
Ervin McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McGee Williams, Del. 
Fong McGovern Yarborough 

Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Miller Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mondale 

NAYS—2 
Russell Talmadge 
NOT VOTING—9 

Cooper Fulbright Scott 
Dodd Hartke Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 12144) was passed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing vote on the Senate 
amendment to H.R. 12144, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Hor- 
LAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
MONTOYA, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, Mr. Boccs, and Mr. MILLER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2147 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA] and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate] together share the high 
commendation of the Senate for the 
magnificent manner in which they joined 
to assure the overwhelming acceptance 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act by 
the Senate. 

Yesterday, in his opening statement 
supporting the passage of this bill, I 
noted from the Recorp that Senator 
Montoya referred to the time, energy, 
wisdom and good judgment devoted by 
Senator Monpate to the task of arriving 
at the best possible approach in estab- 
lishing an intrastate meat inspection 
program. I am in full accord with those 
sentiments. May I say in addition that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico himself exhibited that same high 
degree of dedication on this measure. 
Together the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Minnesota estab- 
lished themselves as a highly successful 
combination. Together, they obtained 
the Senate’s near-unanimous approval 
of a program that promises to further 
protect every consumer in the United 
States. 

Similarly to be commended are the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. They, along with Senator 
Curtis and Senator Hansen, displayed a 
broad knowledge and keen understand- 
ing of the many problems involved in 
establishing an effective program for the 
inspection of meat. 

Other Senators also joined to assure 
a lively and most thoughtful discussion 
of the measure. Noteworthy were the 
contributions of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALrLoTT], the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLAx D], the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarBorouGH] and many 
others. 

Finally, to Senator Montoya, to Sena- 
tor MonpDaLE, and to the Senate as a 
whole goes the deep appreciation of the 
leadership for assuring first what I am 
confident will be a workable program for 
intrastate meat inspection and secondly, 
for cooperating to dispose of the measure 
with such a high degree of efficiency. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, those who 
have been sniping from the congressional 
rooftops at the war on poverty program 
have today won a signal success in their 
campaign of harassment. 

Some 2,800 economic opportunity em- 
ployees today get paychecks half the 
normal size—not quite a payless payday, 
to be sure, but certainly enough of a 
blow to convince them that they are not 
one of the Congress favored agencies. 

The pay cut will also be felt by 41,000 
Job Corps trainees and some 4,000 
VISTA volunteers who get sustenance 
payments that are certainly not lavish 
even when the full amount is delivered. 

As we are all aware, this unhappy— 
no, I will say this shameful—situation 
arises from congressional failure to pass 
an authorization bill, an appropriation 
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bill and now, finally, even another con- 
tinuing resolution. 

This is a blow, Mr. President, not only 
at the thousands of truly dedicated work- 
ers in the program but also at the mil- 
lions they seek to serve. 

When the poverty program was initi- 
ated, we made a commitment to the poor. 
We, in effect, said that we were con- 
cerned about their plight. We said we 
were willing to commit a portion of our 
national resources to battling poverty, to 
breaking the cycle that keeps millions of 
families from beginning an upward eco- 
nomic movement 

We admitted a problem and we set out 
to solve it. 

The war on poverty, like an early fly- 
ing machine, has not been without im- 
perfections, but it was nevertheless an 
inspiring sight as it left the ground. 

The very fact of its existence gave new 
hope to millions of people. 

And I think the bulk of the Nation 
understood its experimental nature, 
knew that it was the first coordinated 
effort of its kind, and were prepared to 
endure a balky cylinder head now and 
then or an unsteady wing strut. 

In my opinion, the American public 
was prepared to endure more break- 
downs than ever occurred. It is no secret 
to anyone patient enough to listen to 
my previous speeches that I think the 
poverty program has enjoyed a remark- 
able success. 

Even at the beginning, however, it was 
obvious that the program was going to 
be the target of political sharpshooting. 
It was a program closely identified with 
an incumbent President and our system 
demands that opposition parties try to 
discredit incumbent Presidents. 

The program also reached into regions 
where there was no particular sympathy 
for the poor among the established 
powers, political, economic, and social. 

Throughout the entire country, the 
program threatened a mild social revolu- 
tion, and revolutions—no matter how 
mild—always make unhappy the many 
who are content with status quo. 

And I do not object to reasonable, re- 
sponsible opposition. I have no quarrel 
with the methods of those who argue 
that the program should be restructured, 
reoriented, reshaped. It is perfectly 
proper for any Member of these bodies 
to point out what he thinks are wastes 
or weaknesses and suggest corrections. 

But, Mr. President, if we seek to indi- 
cate our displeasure by mischievously 
sniping, crippling, harassing and embar- 
cae. we are behaving poorly in- 

There are those who have been chor- 
tling privately, and sometimes not so pri- 
vately, about the financial embarrass- 
ment the poverty agency has suffered. 
There were sly smiles of self-congratu- 
lation when the House exempted the 
agency from the Federal pay raise bill. 

There were satisfied grins as the au- 
thorization and appropriation measures 
were slowed and when the authorization 
figure was cut. 

One of the pleasant things about serv- 
ice in the Congress, you see, is the group 
responsibility we all enjoy. No single man 
can be pointed to as the person to choke 
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off OEO funds, because it has been a 
negative act. 

Our system provides scores of devices 
allowing measures to be slowed or 
stopped anonymously. Somehow, nothing 
happens and the men who fix the noose 
are nearly impossible to identify. 

In fact, as doubtlessly a few Members 
are aware, history may not even examine 
Congress’ role. The payless payday may 
simply be written off as a phenomena 
that occurred “during the Johnson ad- 
ministration.” 

However, Mr. President, responsible 
Members of the Congress may reflect on 
the effect all this will have on the peo- 
ple most concerned—the poor. 

The man just beginning a job train- 
ing program in Iron River, Mich.; the 
family wno had hoped to enroll their 
child in a Headstart program in Green- 
ville, Miss.; the householder in Atlantic 
City who had just learned from neigh- 
borhood legal services that he had been 
illegally overcharged and could—with 
additional help—get the money back. 

With programs being cut back or 
closed, with the newspapers telling of the 
attacks on the poverty payroll, will not 
these people feel some justifiable out- 
rage, some understandable sense of 
betrayal? 

Of course, they will. The irony is that 
those responsible for the actions will 
probably remain in the comfortable rela- 
tive anonymity of Congress. 

It is disgraceful and I am ashamed of 
a Congress that would let it happen. 

The hardship it will work on Govern- 
ment employees alone is unforgivable. To 
the credit of the agency, its workers are 
making plans to help each other. A loan 
pool is being pulled together, I under- 
stand, with funds taken from the savings 
of higher salaried workers being dis- 
tributed among those who are going to 
have trouble paying the rent. 

Mr. President, because of the long 
funding delays, seven programs of the 
poverty program have shut down com- 
pletely. Nineteen others are limping along 
because their workers agreed to stay on 
the job on a volunteer basis. 

To: adopt the continuing résolution 
which is on the way over from the House 
is the very least we can do at this mo- 
ment, but it will not erase this sorry 
performance. What has happened is an 
experience which cannot be forgotten by 
the employees and must not be forgotten 
by the Congress. 

I have the records of those programs 
that have suffered such fund starvation 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF LACK OF A CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION, NOVEMBER 21, 1967 

The attached lists, compiled by OEO Re- 
gion, show 71 agencies (including New York 
City, New Haven, Providence, Jersey City, 
Richmond, Tampa, Miami, Akron, and por- 
tions of Los Angeles and Philadelphia’s pro- 
grams) which are now closed or will be 
forced to shut down or operate on a volun- 
teer basis unless funds are received by De- 
cember 8. These community action agencies 
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represent $123 million of OEO funds and 
benefit 244 million disadvantaged persons. 

A. Note: As of today these programs al- 
ready have closed. 

1. Dougherty County, Georgia (total pro- 
gram). 

2. Tampa, Florida (Head Start). 

3. Lexington, Mississippi (Head Start). 

4. Bolivar County, Mississippi. 

5. Amite, Pike and Wilkinson Counties, 
Mississippi (Head Start). 

6. Greenville, Mississippi (total program). 

7. Sophia Sutton Mission Assembly; Pren- 
tiss, Mississippi (Head Start). 

B. Also, programs now operating on a vol- 
unteer basis because of exhaustion of fed- 
eral funds include: 

1. Shasta County, California. 

2. Kent-Queen Anne-Talbot Area Council, 
Inc.—Centreville, Md. 

. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

. Jersey City, New Jersey. 

. Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

. Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Monmouth County, New Jersey. 
Orlando, Florida (neighborhood cen- 
ters). 

9. Miami, Florida (all except Legal Serv- 
ices). 

10. Dadeville, Alabama (Chambers and 
Tallapossa Cities). 

11. Iron River, Michigan, 

12, Canon City, Colorado. 

13. Grand Junction, Colorado, 

14. San Luis, Colorado. 

15. Big Sandy, Kentucky (Head Start). 

16. Durango, Colorado. 

17. Wilmington, Delaware. 

18. Tampa, Florida (all 
Start). 

19. Lima-Allen, Ohio. 

C. These programs are now operating with 
local or state public and private dollars after 
exhausting federal dollars. 

1. Watertown, New York. 

2. Waterford, Connecticut (Foster Grand- 
parents). 

3. Akron, Ohio. 

4. Minneapolis, Minnesota (Neighborhood 
Centers). 

5. New Haven, Connecticut. 

D. In addition to the two Foster Grand- 
parent Projects noted above (Atlantic City, 
B.3, and Watertown, Connecticut C.2), there 
are eight other Foster Grandparent Projects 
which will run out of funds by November 30. 
These are located in: New Haven, Connect- 
icut; New York City; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ft. Lauderdale, Florida; Ft. Myers, 
Florida; Akron, Ohio; Ft. Wayne, Indiana; 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, All 10 projects employ 
912 elderly foster grandparents over age 65 
and serve 2,000 mentally and physically re- 
tarded youngsters. 

REGION I 

Subject: Grantees that are expected to 
close down due to lack of funds between 
November 1-November 23, 1967. 

1. Atlantic Human Resources, Atlantic 
City, N. J., August 31 end of Program Year: 


N 


except Head 


Of which are 

Components Staff resident non- 

professionals 
Foster grandparents... -_.... 126 122 
Community service center 78 54 
Program administration 24 11 
Multise cente! N 9 1 
Legal services 13 3 
Hesdst art 113 61 


Beneficiaries: 105,614. 

FY 67 Funding: HS, $675,000; versatile, 
$808,000; LS, $180,000. 

Operating on volunteer basis since 11/4— 
no relief in sight. 

2. Cando-Community & Neighborhood De- 
velopment Organization, Jersey City, N.J. 
September 30 end of Program Year: 
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Of which are 

Components Staff resident non- 

professionals 
Central administration 15 6 
Neighborhood centers__...... 74 68 
Legal services — 16 7 
Adult basi education 30 10 
Headstart........... 122 73 


Beneficiaries: 10,053 families, 450 indivd- 
uals-adult basic education, 435 children in 
Head Start. 

FY 67 Funding: HS, $472,494; Versatile, 
$1,683,000; Legal Services, $140,000; Adult 
Basic Education, $86,000. 

Federal dollars, ran out end of October. Has 
been using City dollars since 11/1. Mayor 
and City Council have promised more help. 
They meet in emergency session 11/13 to 
authorize additional city dollars up to $150,- 
000. (6-weeks worth). 

8. Community Action Planning Council of 


Jefferson County, Inc., Watertown, New 
York: 
Of which are 
Components Staff resident non- 
professionals 
Central administration 8 3 
mann 15 8 


Beneficiaries: 87,000 families —60 Children 
in Head Start. 

FY 67 Funding: HS, 12.081; 
39.063. 


Versatile, 
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Central Administration will continue to 
operate through December 31 on $14,000 ap- 
propriated by County. 

H/S Full Year Program will recess until 
new grant is received beginning December 11, 
1967. 

4. Montefiore Hospital and Medical Center, 
Bronx, New York (Comprehensive Neighbor- 
hood Health Center): 

Funding Level, $2.4 Million. 

Employees, 172 doctors, nurses and non- 
professional staff. 

Serves 10,000 persons. 

Must divert desperately needed alteration 
and repair funds to continue salaries. 

5. Foster Grandparent Project (Waterford, 
Conn.), Thames Valley Community Action 
Council; Norwich, Conn.: 

Funding Level, $124,000, 116 Foster Grand- 
parents, 315 Retarded Children. 

Can meet payroll 11/3 but then will be 
out of funds. 

Out of dollars 11/3. Governor of Connecti- 
cut (Dempsey) so concerned that he has 
promised State dollars until continuing res- 
olution. 

6. Community and Regional Opportunity 
Program, Holyoke, Massachusetts: 

Head Start components, 10 staff (of whom 
6 are poor), 30 children ($44,000). 

Central Staff and Community Services 
($102,000) . 

Ran out of federal dollars 10/31 and now 
operating on volunteer basis with some fi- 
nancial assistance from local private agen- 
cles. 

7. Plainfield, New Jersey. 

8. Monmouth County, New Jersey. 


ADDENDUM—CAAS RUNNING OUT OF FUNDS OCT. 23 TO DEC. 8, 1967 


Name 


9. Community Doves 
10. Suffolk County 
5 Common Taing and ij tke EÀ Sanan, Conn... 


REGION H 


Subject: Grantees that are expected to 
close down due to lack of funds between No- 
vember 1 and December 8, 1967: 

3 1. Wilmington, Delaware, Sept. 30, Program 
ear: 

Funding Level, $875,000. 

Number of employees, 164. 


Components: 
3- community organization ---- 
b. 6 full year Head Start (chil- 


525 
1, 860 


Operating on a volunteer basis since No- 
vember 16. 

2. Big Sandy, Kentucky, October 31, Pro- 
gram Year: 

Funding Level, $795,000. 

Number of employees, 216 (100 non-pro- 
fessionals). 


Components: Beneficiaries 
a. Central administration and com- 
munity organization 

b. Full year Head Start (children) 
c. Educational enrichment (youth) 240 


3. Council of the Southern Mountains, Ky., 
October 31, Program Year: 
Funding Level, $201,000. 


Number of employees, 13. 

Components: Beneficiaries 
a. Sewing skills and techniques 351 
b. Driver education 28 
c. Full year Head Start 5 275 
d. Youth opportunities 550 
e. Family development- 875 
f. Health education 1, 790 


g. Knox Co, Community Center 


Number — level 

Components of poor Beneficiaries 00 usands) 
employed 

4.200 1,500, 000 45, 800 

200 220, 000 2,700 

25 31, 000 137 

100 13, 000 2,200 

12 110 140 

281 90, 000 2, 400 


4. Richmond, Virginia, September 30, Pro- 


gram Year: 
Punding Level, $154,000. 
Number of employees, 100. 


Components: Beneficiaries 
a. Neighborhood Centers 90, 000 
. ò6—-—Z; eenncnanemana 100 
Ci DET CA Se fee ae ces ape 30 


5, Harford City, Maryland, October 31, Pro- 
gram Year: 

Funding Level, $74,000. 

Number of employees, 9. 


Component: Administration 


6. Kent-Queen Anne-Talbot Com. Council, 
Inc., Centerville, Md.: 

Funding Level, $39,000. 

Number of Employees, 6. 

Conduct & Administration, Community Or- 
ganization Head Start, 75 children. 

Out of funds, 10/31/67. 

7. Central Penna. Community Action, Oct. 
31, Program Year: 

Funding Level, $137,000. 

Number of Employees, 24. 


Components: Beneficiaries 
Community Organization 
Full year Head Start 60 


8. Harrisburg, Penna, Foster Grandparent 
Program, October 31, Program Year: 

Funding Level, $353,000. 

Number of employees: 8 Staff, 190 Foster 
Grandparents. 

Beneficiaries, 350 Children. 

9. Philadelphia, Penna., December 31, Pro- 
gram Year: 

Funding level, $8,150,000. 

Number of employees, 1,255. 
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Component: Beneficiaries 
(07 Co PRR eR EE aes oS EN 3, 000 
Full year Head Start 5, 500 
Low income housing project 1, 000 


10. Chester, Pennsylvania, Oct. 31, Program 
Year: 

Funding level, $255,000. 

Number of employees, 10. 


Component: Beneficiaries 
Neighborhood development 400 
Full year Head Star 60 
11. Clay County, West Virginia, October 

31, Program Year: 

Funding Level, $35,000. 
Number of employees, 6 
Beneficiaries 
Component: Community organiza- 
Doo o dielspre amet 3, 000 


12. Webster County, West Virginia, Oc- 
tober 31, Program Year: 

Funding Level, $80,000. 

Number of employees, 15. 


Beneficiaries 
Component: Neighborhood develop- 
——T—T—T—TVTGTCCCTCTCTCT0TCVTVT———— ke eae ed 4, 000 
13. Hopkins-Muhlenberg Counties, Ky., 
October 31, Program Year: 
Funding Level, $73,000. 
Number of employees, 24. 
Component: Beneficiaries 
Community organization._....____ 3, 000 
Pull year Head Start 75 


REGION IIT 

1. Dougherty County Resources Develop- 
ment, Albany, Georgia, September 30, Pro- 
gram year: 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals Nonprofes- 
sionals 

g. SA 3 1 
Tutorial service. 22 64 
Neighborhood centers_ 1 16 
6 5. 8 Ai. 9 26 

l 35 107 
Beneficiaries: 


Tutorial service (children) 210 
Neighborhood center (families) 1,500 
Head Start: 


Level of Approved Program, $435,000. 

Head Start Program closed. There was an 
emergency board meeting called to investi- 
gate ways of continuing the Neighborhood 
Center program and other versatile compo- 
nents by private sources of funding. If no 
other funding source is identified, the en- 
tire program will close down as of Friday, 
November 3. 

2. Tampa Economic Opportunity Commis- 
sion, Tampa, Florida, September 30, Program 
Year: 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals Monprofes- 
sionals 
Headstart. Z. ....2.-....--0. 74 65 
Neighborhood centers 83 115 
Project Enable... .-. g 3 2 
Oral School for Des 7 0 
C. KK os 7 2 
S 174 184 
Beneficiaries: 
Head Start: 
. ——T—T—T——— eee 1. 400 
. Ä a 900 
Neighborhood Centers (persons) 10, 860 
Project Enable (persons) 2, 124 
Oral School for Deaf (children 20 


Level of Approved Program, $3,229,000. 

Head Start component shut down as of 
October 31. Versatile components operating 
on a voluntary basis. 
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8. Mid-Delta Education Association, Green- 
ville, Mississippi: 


Components: Head Start 


Employees: 
T. ee ne a 84 
Nonprofessional -.---------------- 102 


Beneficiaries, 1,000 children. 

LAP, $1,200,000. 

Head Start program had been shut down 
for three weeks due to in-service training. 
They had planned to re-open on Monday, 
November 6, but will be unable to do so now 
because of lack of funds. There are adequate 
funds to meet the payroll Friday, Novem- 
ber 3 and then the program will be closed 
down completely. 

4. Saints Junior College, Lexington, Missis- 
sippi: 

Components: Head Start 


Employees: 
U /öͤ » 2 5 
Non- professionals 10 
Beneficiaries: 
TTT 60 
oN Ee E Spang eer moras a 100 
LAP, $67,000. 


Program closed October 31, 1967. 


5. Bolivar County CAC, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi: 
Components: Head Start 


Employees: 
Fr Soe nanak ene 125 
Non-professionals —..........-----.- 599 


Beneficiaries, 2,055 children in 18 centers. 

LAP, $3,082,000. 

Staff will continue to function on a volun- 
teer basis. No children are attending classes 
nor are any supportive services being utilized. 

South West Mississippi Opportunity, Inc.: 


Components: C & A Head Start 


Employees: 
Praveesioneis co. ence ce came 45 
Non- professionals - 250 
Beneficiaries, 935 children 

LAP: 
(OA, E RT A RS AT T $72, 000 
r 81, 319, 000 


Head Start Component closed down as 
of November 1, 1967. 
7. Sophia Sutton Mission Assembly: 


Component: Head Start 


Employees: 
Professionals 52 
Non- professionals 110 
Beneficiaries, 860 children. 

LAP, $960,000. 


Head Start program closed as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1967. 

8. Orange County Economic Opportunity, 
Orlando, Florida, October 31, Program Year: 

The Head Start component can continue 
operating on unexpended balances, but the 
Neighborhood Center and C & A will have to 
shut down because of the restriction on using 
earmarked funds for versatile components. 

Level of Approved Program: $932,000, 600 
Children. 

9. Economic Opportunity Program, Inc., 
Miami, Florida, June 30, Program Year: 

Level of Approved Program, $4,200,000. 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals  Nonprofes- 
sionals 
ss 23535 11 229 
19 25 
Chila s spac satis 2 2 
Mobile Rent clinic 4 2 
Chi 72 165 
34 32 
149 265 
31 29 
322 749 
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Beneficiaries: 

NSO (families) enny E 33, 291 
Child spacing (individuals) 507 
Mobile dental clinic (individuals) 4, 569 
Day care (600 families) children... 1,000 
HS (1,500 families) children 2, 400 
Legal services (individuals) 4, 686 
NSC-employment placement 

(placements) nanem 7, 780 


Miami’s substantial carryover funds from 
fiscal year 1967 have run out. November 3 
they met the last payroll they are presently 
able to meet. The staff has said they will 
work next week as volunteers, but the agency 
may close down if they cannot get local con- 
tributions to defray the expenses of continu- 
ing operations—rent, etc.—even with a vol- 
unteer staff. 

10. Chambers-Tallaposse Community Ac- 
tion Committee, Inc., Dadeville, Alabama, 
August 31, Program Year: 

Level of approved prog., $1,200,000. 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals Monprofes- 
sionals 

CEA ree ee alten 4 2 
Neighborhood referral center 1 9 
3 73 109 

Note: 758 volunteers. 
Beneficiaries: 

Target population (families) 7,071 

Referral center (individuals) 42, 426 

Head Start (children) 650 


Central Administration and the Neighbor- 
hood Referral Center have $166.00 left. The 
Head Start program was recently refunded. 
But the HS is not delegated, and may have 
to close down with the Central Administra- 
tion for lack of proper supervision. All staff 
have agreed to continue work on a volunteer 
basis. Their office space is donated by the city. 

II. Tuscumbia Public Schools (SPA), Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, December 31, 1967, Pro- 
gram Year: 


Components: Head Start 
Employees: 
Feen 8 12 
Non professional 10 


Beneficiaries: Head Start, 90 children. 

Agency will be out of funds by November 
30, 1967. 

Level of approved program year, $160,000. 

12. United Community Action Committee, 
Inc., Benton County, Ashland, Mississippi, 
Program Year, December 30, 1967: 


” + Employees 
mponen 
Professionals Non- 
professionals 
aiy and administration... 5 2 
... 22 69 
8 . 


Beneficiaries: Head Start, 192 children. 

Agency will be out of funds by November 
30, 1967. Level of approved program, $297,000. 

13. Douglas-Cherokee, Morristown, Ten- 
nessee, Program Year, December 30, 1967: 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals Non- 
professionals 
Conduct and . 6 12 
Full year Headstart. 7 10 


Beneficiaries: Head Start, 185 children. 
Agency will be out of funds by December 1, 
Level of approved program, $239,000. 
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14, Father Sweeney Memorial School, Pass 
Christian, Mississippi, September 30, Program 
Year: 

Components; Head Start 


Employees: 
Frossslon al 8 36 
Nonprofessional ~-...----------.---.. 63 


Beneficiaries, 300 children. 

Level of Approved Program, $373,000, 

Agency will be out of funds December 1. 

15. Cullman County School System, Cull- 
man, Alabama, Program Year, October 31: 


Components: Head Start 


Employees: 
protedsional ssanie oe ese 39 
Nonprofesslona 50 


Beneficiaries, 450 children. 

Level of Approved Program, $137,000. 

Agency will be out of funds November 30. 

16. Huntsville-Madison County CAC, Inc., 
Huntsville, Alabama, Program Year, October 
31: 


Employees 
Components 
Professionals Nonpro- 
fessionals 
S 6 10 
Home 1 BLOED 3 14 
Project Discovery 1 9 
Planned parenthood. 2 5 
People for People. 6 13 
Day care 14 25 
Adult liter 17 0 
Teachers aide 0 40 
NYG. — 4 0 
Project Mainstream 33 80 
Beneficiaries: 
Home management (families) 180 
Discovery (children) 
Planned parenthood - 


Level of Approved Program, $527,000. 
Agency will be out of funds, December 1. 
REGION IV 
Wisconsin 
1. Fond Du Lac Area Economic Oppor- 
tunity Committee, Fond Du Lac, Wise— 
serves Fond Du Lac County: 
Funding Level for FY 67, $104,000. 


Employees affected 
Components —— Bene- 

Profes- Nonpro- ficiaries 

sionals fessionals 
Full year Headstart. ......-- 4 6 30 
Program administration 3 3 0 
Neighborhood cente 1 2 9 

3 4 
116,000 persons below poverty level. 
Ohio 


2. Warren-Trumbull Council for Economic 
Opportunity, Warren, Ohio—serves Trumbull 
County: 

Funding Level, $229,000. 


Employees 
Component — — ZBeneſiclaties 
Profes- Nonpro- 
sional fessional 
Program administration 3 3 21, 000 
Neighborhood center 10 19 21, 000 


3. Harcatus Tri-County Community Ac- 
tion Organization, Inc., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio: 

Funding Level, $159,000. 
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Employees 
Component Beneficiaries 

profes- Nonpro- 

sional fessional 
Program administration. 1 5 11, 500 
Neighborhood centers. 3 9 4,000 
Legal services 2 4 3, 000 

Ohio 


4, Mansfield, Richland, Morrow Counties 
Policy Commission of the Total Operation 
Against Poverty, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio: 

Funding Level, $244,000. 


Employees 
— Bene- 
Profes- Nonpro- ficiaries 
sionals fessionals 


Component 


1 Children. 


Programs that have run out of money: 
Minnesota 

1. Ramsey County Citizens Committee for 
Economic Opportunity, Inc., St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: 

Funding Level, $156,369. 

Component: adult education 

Employees: 

Professional 

Nonprofessional --------------=--=-=-= --- 


Beneficiaries, 24. 


Newago Counties: 
Funding Level, $195,000. 


Components: program administration 


Employees, 8. 

Beneficiaries, 18. 

All employees except the Deputy Director 
of the program has been picked up by com- 
prehensive Health grant funds. 

3. Summit County Community Action 
Council, Akron, Ohio—serves Summit Coun- 
ty: 

Funding Level, $1,553,000. 


Components Employees Beneficiaries 

Foster grandparents_......... 3 

Program administration Wr 
1 centers. 8 — 7. 000 

rial program „ e I bet Peeve ohn ey es 
Headstart TR 98 903 


The Headstart component ran out of funds 
and the County Board of Education voted 
them $13,000 to continue their operations. 

4. Mobilization of Economic Resources, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

Funding Level, $335,000. 

Component: Pilot Neighborhood Center. 

Employees, 24. 

The Urban Coalition picked up the cost of 
operations through November 30, 1967. 

5. Dickinson-Iron Community Action 
Agency, Iron River, Michigan: 

Employees on half-time basis in order to 
conserve funds. Will run out November 30. 

Funding Level, $87,000. 

Components: Program Administration, 
Dental Services and Education, Communica- 
tion & Counseling. 

Beneficiaries, 2,830 families below poverty 
level. 

6. The Community Action Council of 
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Lima-Allen County continuing for two weeks 
with a skeleton crew. There will be monies 
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available to pay this extremely reduced staff 
for a maximum of two weeks; 


Component Staff Beneficiaries Federal funds 

6 4,000 families with Incomes less than $3,000. 54,434 

5 ----d0 36, 298 

10 ...-d0. 51,651 

26 180 children 25, 661 

7 4,000 families with incomes less than $3,000; 180 160, 044 

children, 
REGION V Now operating with volunteers. 
Community Action Agencies which will 2. Fremont County Community Action, 
close down by December 1, 1967 due to lack ‘Ime. Canon City, Colorado: 


of funds: 

1. Benton County Economic Opportunity 
Community, Action Program, Inc., 202 North 
East Second, P.O. Box 60, Bentonville, Ar- 
kansas 72712: 

Annualized Level of Approved Program, 
$131,000. 


Employees 
Component Bene- 
Profes- Nonpro- _ ficiaries 
sionals fessionals 
Program administration 3 0 21, 890 
Summer Headstart___.._. ..- 8 8 96 
Full year Headstart._____._. 6 8 70 


2. Jefferson and Love Counties Community 
Action Foundation, Inc., 200 West Main 
Street, First National Bank Building, Mari- 
etta, Oklahoma 73448: 

Annualized Level of Approved Program, 
$125,000. 


Employees 
Component Bene- 
Profes- Nonpro-  ficiaries 
sionals fessionals 
Program administration 4 1 14,054 
Headstart day care centers 5 18 204 


3. Rusk-Cherokee Community Action Pro- 
gram, Inc., 1820 Highway 79, P.O. Box 1107, 
Henderson, Texas 75652: 

Annualized Level of Approved Program, 
$234,000. 


Employees 

Component —— — Benef- 
Profes- Nonprofes- ciaries 

sionals sionals 
Program administration 3 1 30,293 
— ß ˖ %‚0; ˙ A 13, 848 
Consumer action 1 2 3, 125 
Manpower 1 3, 000 
Summer Headstart.. 22 31 184 
Summer Headstart- 2 3 15 
Day care = 5 60 

Neighborhood improvement 
. 1 4 31, 000 
REGION VI 


Revised and updated list of CAAs without 
money—through Dec. 8. 

The following CAAs are now or will be out 
of money by December 8. 

Colorado 

1. Southwest Colorado Community Action 
Program, Durango, Colorado: 

Annualized LAP, $281,000. 


Employees Beneficiaries 


Component 


Annualized LAP, $112,000. 


Component Employees Beneficiaries 
Neighborhood centers Bo ts 30 
Headstart. 20 100 

Total 30 700 


Now operating with volunteers, will close 
down December 8. 

3. Mesa County Community Action Coun- 
cil, Grand Junction, Colorado: 

Annualized LAP, $236,000. 


Component Employees Beneficiaries 
LY, Sar — 1 
Neighborhood centers 6 300 
NU 22 120 
Ci Meee pas Pee 34 420 


Now operating with volunteers. 

4. Conejos-Costillo Community Action As- 
sociation, San Luis, Colorado: 

Annualized LAP, $218,000. 


Component Employees Beneficiaries 
R Aa E L IERE E T E Ni 
esdstart N 40 100 
Vola oa ee 47 100 


Now operating with volunteers; will close 
down on November 30. 

5. Poudre Thompson Community Action 
Program, Loveland, Colorado: 

Annualized LAP, $142,000. 


Component 


Employees Beneficiaries 


Will close doors first week in December. 


Montana 
1. Hill County Community Action, Inc., 
Havre, Montana: 
Annualized LAP, $125,000. 


Component Employees Beneficiaries 
8 „ 
12 75 
15 75 


Will run out of money December 1, 

Head Start will close, Central Administra- 
tion—including Neighborhood Aides—will 
run with volunteers. 
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South Dakota 

1. Northeast South Dakota Community Ac- 
tion Program, Sisseton, South Dakota: 

Annualized LAP, $154,000, 

Component: C&A, Employees, 3. 

Will close doors December 8. 

2. Southeast South Dakota Community Ac- 
tion Agency, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 

Annualized LAP, $12,000. 

Component: C&A, Employees, 17. 

Will close doors December 8. 


Utah 


1. Southeastern Utah Community Action 
Program, Price, Utah: 
Annualized LAP, $346,000. 
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Component Employees Beneficiaries 
C. & A. and neighborhood out- 
reach center S 
ease 160 
i eo 49 160 


Will run out of money for C&A on Decem- 

ber 8; Head Start will continue operations. 
REGION VII 

Grantees that will have to close down due 
to lack of funds during the period October 
24 to November 23. 

1, Shasta County CA Project, 2225 Cliff 
Drive, Redding, California: 

Funding Level, $232,790. 


Components 


6——. ̃ ⁰ T 


Family counselin ggg 
Remedial reading. . >PO 
C. & A. (CD component) (beneficiaries, 10,000) 
Headstart — year) (beneficiaries, 150) 
Headstart 


2. EYOA—Los Angeles, California: 

Funding Level, $2,455,326. 

Component: Full Year Head Start (7,245 
Beneficiaries) : 


Employees: 
en,, inn 155 
Nonprofessiona 1. 346 


Problem: EYOA does not have sufficient 
Head Start funds; they cannot borrow from 
versatile funds since they have only one 
month’s funds to carry them until December 
31. The State of California owes EYOA 
$800,000 for a program they ran for the State 
and were not re-imbursed. If these funds are 
paid to EYOA prior to December 1, they will 
be able to continue through December 15. 

3. Cochise, Arizona: 

Funding Level, $303,000. 

Component: Versatile Programs—This CAA 
will be out of money as of November 30, for 
all versatile programs. They will have a $1,000 
balance in their versatile account as of No- 
vember 31. Seven professionals and seven 
non-professionals will be effected. 

4. Mohave County Area Development 
Council, Arizona: 

Level of Funding, $223,000. 

Component: This CAA will run out of 
versatile funds on November 31. The Regional 
Office gave them permission to borrow against 
their Head Start funds, prior to the Head- 
quarters directive. Two professionals and 5 
non-professionals will be effected if the 
CAA is closed down. 

5. Los Angeles—Comprehensive Health 
Services Program in Watts: 

Grantee: U.S.C. School of Medicine, 2.4 
level of funding, 100 non-professional em- 
ployees, 30,000 beneficiaries. 

Out of funds: 11/30/67. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 936) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1968, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed to the 


summer) (beneficiaries, 100) A 


Employees 


Level of 
Professionals Nonprofes- funding 
sionals 
— ee 1 0 
1 h $82, 086 
5 5.5 
6 9 116,774 
Bh ad at fal eh 7 24 33,930 
S 33 45.5 


immediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 936, which provides for an 
extension of the authority in the orig- 
inal continuing resolution, Public Law 
90-38, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 30, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Joint Resolution 
936, a joint resolution making continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by title. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, House 
Joint Resolution 936 provides for a con- 
tinuation of this existing authority until 
December 2, 1967. 

At the present time, there are two 
major programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment that are being financed under the 
provisions of the continuing resolution— 
namely, programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and foreign assist- 
ance programs. 

All authority under the existing con- 
tinuing resolution terminated on Novem- 
ber 9, and the affected agencies have been 
without obligational authority since that 
time. 

An extension of the existing authority 
until December 2 will accomplish the 
following: 

First. Provide funds to provide full 
payment to Federal employees affected 
for the pay period which ended on 
November 18. These employees are being 
paid for work performed through Novem- 
ber 9 only, but should be receiving their 
pay for work already performed for the 
days November 10 through 18. 

Second. Provide funds for full pay to 
these employees for the pay period No- 
vember 19 through December 2, which 
will be paid on December 12. 

Third. Provide authority to incur ob- 
ligations for programs from the time the 
President approves the resolution 
through December 2. 

This morning, during the committee’s 
consideration of the foreign assistance 
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appropriation bill, the committee recom- 
mended the inclusion of a provision in 
the foreign aid bill to continue the au- 
thority under the existing continuing 
resolution until December 2—the same 
date as provided for in House Joint 
Resolution 936. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Senate will give its immediate approval 
to this resolution in order that those 
agencies for which appropriations have 
hot been enacted can meet their pay- 
rolls and incur pressing obligations for 
the continuation of their programs. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, I congratu- 
late our distinguished chairman, I want 
to reiterate that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations this morning, on the foreign 
aid bill, added an amendment extending 
the time period from November 9 to De- 
cember 2 in order to cover two paydays. 
It came to our attention that many of 
these people who are still working are 
not being paid; that the Ford Founda- 
tion had offered to make certain pay- 
ments as advances to those employees, 
which I think would have been a bad 
refiection upon us. For that reason, we 
added a provision in the bill. In the 
meantime, the House had already passed 
the joint resolution, which is the joint 
resolution before us now, as explained by 
our distinguished chairman. 

I would hope the joint resolution could 
have immediate consideration. I would 
hope we could pass it this afternoon so 
that at least these people would be paid 
up to December 2. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would 
like to add to what the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island had to say 
that this measure was approved unani- 
mously by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee this morning. The amend- 
ment was exactly the same as this, I, 
too, believe it should be passed imme- 
diately. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join with our colleagues 
thoroughly in congratulating our chair- 
man. It is essential that our President 
sign this measure immediately. Other- 
wise it will not have the effect of looking 
after those who need to be looked after. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that this measure came here 
as a House resolution already passed, 
meaning that when the Senate approves 
this resolution and it goes to the Presi- 
dent—and I hope he will sign it tonight— 
we will not only have employees being 
paid for two payroll periods, but we will 
also have a few days left in which con- 
tracts can be made so that people who 
are not Federal employees, but who are 
working in Federal programs—as is the 
case with about 15,000 citizens under 
OEO programs—can be contracted for 
and the work done under them can be 
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paid for. In some instances, this work 
has already been stopped. In other in- 
stances, it has been half paid for. In some 
instances, it has been paid for, by local 
units of government or local interests. 

By all means, I hope the Senate will 
approve the resolution exactly as it is 
and let it go to the President as it is, 
with the express request that he sign it 
tonight, so as to give the agencies some 
time to obligate themselves, to cover 
these people who are not strictly Federal 
employees, but who are working in 
various Federal programs. 

I congratulate the Senator and hope 
his measure will be immediately ap- 
proved. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I take it the 
joint resolution will provide. paychecks 
for people who went without pay in the 
last pay period. Before we do, let me say 
those people will never forget it. We had 
better not. There is not any doubt about 
the President’s signing it as soon as it 
gets to him. The conscience of the Con- 
gress should cry out. How can we ever 
avoid this happening again, even if it did 
not apply to people engaged in the war 
on poverty? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

Without objection, the joint resolution 
was read the third time by title. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
it should be said the previous resolution, 
which was attached to the District of 
Columbia bill, and which was at once 
approved by the House conferees, was 
the maximum that could be attained at 
that time, and nobody in the Senate is 
in any sense to be blamed for anything 
that occurred from it. To the contrary, it 
was a much better break than the em- 
ployees were getting prior to that action. 
That was absolutely the most that could 
be done at the time, as I am sure Mem- 
bers of the Senate conference commit- 
tee will bear out and will approve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res, 936) 
was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I em- 
phasize, on behalf of all of us who have 
spoken, that the essence of making mean- 
ingful what has been done a moment ago 
on this continuing resolution is the 
promptest possible signature by the 
President. Otherwise, the whole scheme 
fails, of seeking justice for the many peo- 
ple, as the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLAxD] has said, who are working 
without any hope of compensation. I 
hope very much, Mr. President, that we 
will not be disappointed in the hope that 
the measure will be promptly signed. I 
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have no reason to suppose that we will. 
I am sure the President will do it 
promptly. But I feel that we all ought 
to understand that that is what is neces- 
sary immediately. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish that Senators would remain in at- 
tendance, because I have an announce- 
ment to make about the schedule for the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. President, several Senators have 
raised questions about the schedule for 
the remainder of the week. 

As the Senate is aware, we are now 
considering H.R. 7977, the so-called 
civilian pay raise bill, to which, of course, 
is tied legislation having to do with 
postal rates. 

We shall be on this bill today and at 
least a part of tomorrow. Following that, 
we will take up the military pay raise 
bill; After that, it is anticipated, time 
permitting, that we will take up H.R. 
6167, an act to authorize the extension of 
certain naval vessel loans. 

Then it is anticipated that on Thurs- 
day or Friday, the Senate will turn to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 710, 
H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act. Because of the fact that ob- 
jections have been raised relative to 
taking up the foreign aid appropriation 
bill, reported from the committee under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island this morning, 
it will not be possible to get to that until 
Tuesday morning next. 

In the meantime, we will try to keep 
the calendar as clear as possible; but, to 
recapitulate, it is anticipated that meas- 
ures will be considered in the following 
order: The civilian pay raise bill, the 
military pay raise bill, the elementary 
and secondary education bill, and the 
foreign aid appropriation bill. 

I ask the Senate to be on notice that 
there may very well be further votes to- 
day, and that we will remain in session 
until a reasonably late hour this eve- 
ning, in an attempt to move forward on 
the pending bill. 


ROPER POLL ON RIOTS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to see that the Subcommittee 
on Permanent Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
begun its hearings on recent riots in 
American cities. In my own continuing 
study of this perplexing problem I re- 
cently had occasion to read the October 
issue of the Public Pulse in Marketing 
and Public Opinion Areas, published by 
Roper Research Associates. This issue 
contained the results of a major study 
of contemporary racial violence by the 
Lemberg Center for the Study of Vio- 
lence at Brandeis University. I believe the 
results of this study should be brought 
to the attention of Senators. 

This report contains many interesting 
conclusions, two of which I believe par- 
ticularly commend themselves to Sen- 
ators. The first conclusion is that the 
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consensus among the Negroes inter- 
viewed was that only a small minority 
of Negroes are in sympathy with the 
riots. Mr. President, in passing, let me 
say publicly what I said many times 
during those riots. Negroes in those riot- 
torn cities cannot be blamed for what 
happened, Those who participated and 
those who supported the efforts of those 
who were involved were in the minority 
fringe group of the Negro communities. 
The public outcry to the contrary only 
dramatized the second major conclusion 
of the Lemberg study: That the one 
major theme which dominates the pres- 
ent racial situation in the United States 
is the lack of communication between the 
races. This lack of communication is best 
shown by the reported responses to the 
question: Do you feel the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington is doing too 
much or too little to encourage racial in- 
tegration?” The results were: 
{Answers in percent] 

Negroes Whites 
MOO! won... 1 34 
WOO a 55 9 


Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that I cannot believe that either 
massive Federal spending or prolifer- 
ating Federal programs are the ultimate 
solution for the alleviation of the sorrow 
and tragedy which afflicts this country 
because of the present racial strife. The 
greatest—and, too often, overlooked— 
resources this country has at its com- 
mand today are the compassion, con- 
cern, and commonsense of our citizens. 
These resources—and not the Federal 
Treasury—must create the fragile foot- 
bridge to span this abysmal communica- 
tion gap if we are to avoid continued 
racial sorrow. I, for one, believe these 
— national resources are equal to the 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“What To Do About Riots,“ published in 
the Public Pulse by Roper Research As- 
sociates, Inc., for October 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat To Do AsouT RIOTS 
(A survey of six cities) 

The summer of 1967 has left the cities of 
America a legacy of racial bitterness and 
some big unanswered’ questions. Why have 
Negro ghettos been racked by rioting of un- 
precedented destructiveness? Why do some 
communities erupt while others sit out the 
summer without incident? What’s to stop it 
from happening again? 

Some answers emerge from a major study 
undertaken by the Lemberg Center for the 
Study of Violence at Brandeis University. 
The Lemberg Center, headed by psychiatrist 
Dr. John Spiegel, was founded in September 
1966 and took on as its first job a study of 
contemporary racial violence. As the first 
phase of the study, the Center commissioned 
Roper Research Associates, under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, to conduct a 
survey of Negro and white attitudes in six 
eltles, three of which had riots in 1966 and 
three of which did not. (For details on how 
and where the study was done, see box on 
page 3.) 

The resulting interviews with 500 Negroes 
in each of the paired cities shed searing light 
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on race relations in America today. The 
answers are still being statistically analyzed, 
but here are the first overall results: 

1. A riot potential was found to exist in 
each of the six cities in the study, both 
those which had in fact had riots and those 
which had not. While some of the cities 
were much closer to the brink than others, 
none was immune to the possibility of riot. 
When the cities were ranked on a combina- 
tion of indices of Negro discontent, it turned 
out that the city where Negro turmoil was 
at its peak was indeed in the riot column— 
but that the city where Negroes were least 
disturbed was also a riot city. Obviously, if 
a riot did break out in the least inflamed 
city, a riot could break out in any of them. 
The study’s conclusion: there 1s no single 
factor or combination of factors which as- 
sures that a city will be riot-free. 

The plain fact is that in all the cities 
studied, Negro dissatisfaction exists at com- 
bustible levels. This does not mean rioting 
is inevitable in all the cities. Rioting may 
have occurred in the calmest city, but the 
blame was placed squarely on an inflamma- 
tory incident by the residents sampled. But 
the emotional basis for riot behavior is there 
in each city. 

Dissatisfaction is highest in three cru- 
cial areas: First, Negroes in the six cities 
are impatient about jobs; an average of 
60% think the growth of employment op- 
portunities is going too slowly. Second, im- 
patience with the opening up of housing op- 
portunities is even closer to the boiling point; 
an average of 76% feel efforts to provide 
chances for Negroes to live where they want 
to are going too slowly. Third, equally im- 
portant as these specific job and housing 
discontents is the high level of general dis- 
satisfaction—68%—with local government 
efforts to solve these problems. Large num- 
bers of Negroes in all these cities are clear- 
ly disturbed and angry, and these feelings 
have in them a strong riot potential. 

Abetting this riot potential is an under- 
lying feeling among Negroes—and to a lesser 
extent, among whites—that riots get results. 
Although the numbers vary from city to city, 
sizable percentages of both whites and Ne- 
groes agree that “riots have brought about 
some long-delayed action by the city govern- 
ments to help the Negro community.” The 
perceived benefits range from focusing at- 
tention on Negroes’ needs and problems to 
the more concrete steps of providing more 
jobs and better housing. A connection is 
also made by about a third of the whites 
and more than half of the Negroes between 
riots and the passage of civil rights laws by 
Congress. As long as this feeling persists that 
riots, however deplorable, get things done for 
Negroes, the chances of further riots are 
enhanced. 

2. A second major finding of the study 
is that a vast gulf separates Negro and white 
opinion on the major issues of race relations 
today. In both riot and non-riot cities, the 
races are worlds apart on how things are 
and ought to be going for the Negro. They 
also take very different views of the causes 
and remedies of riots. Whites, by and large, 
are satisfied with progress to date in imple- 
menting Negro rights. Asked about the 
growth of job and housing opportunities 
for Negroes, the consensus of whites was 
that the pace is “about right.” This white 
complacency is in violent contrast with the 
emotions expressed by most of the Negroes 
interviewed, which were a clear-cut cry that 
action in these crucial areas is too slow!” 
(For detailed survey responses, see box on 
page 3.) 

This same sharp separation became evi- 
dent when the interview went on to explore 
the subject of the riots, There is only a 
single area of agreement about the causes 
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of the riots, and it exists in only two out of 
the six cities: the recognition by both Ne- 
groes and whites that bad living conditions 
among Negroes are a major cause of riots. 
Negro-white consensus, such as it is, ends 
there, Only a small minority of whites in 
most cities see Negro unemployment or lack 
of equal job opportunities as a significant 
riot-producing factor. Yet a majority of Ne- 
groes see a direct connection between job 
frustrations and riot behavior. Again, asked 
about the effect of raising Negro hopes by 
promises which are then broken, twice as 
many Negroes as whites see unkept promises 
as an important cause of riots. On the issue 
of police brutality, the races are even far- 
ther apart. Very few whites see police bru- 
tality as a cause of riots; many Negroes, on 
the other hand, think it plays a major role. 

The only factor that whites do see as a 
major cause of riots is revealing of the 
fundamentally different views the two races 
have of the riots. Large percentages of whites 
call “outsiders coming into a city and stir- 
ring up trouble” a major cause of riots, 
while the vast majority of Negroes reject 
this view. In other words, while Negroes see 
ghetto violence as engendered by basic 
forces and real conditions which exist 
within the Negro communities, whites tend 
to see the riots as caused by outside agita- 
tors. Whatever the facts of the case, this 
gulf in perceptions of what brings riots 
about has serious implications for attempts 
to head off future outbreaks. 

On the subject of riot prevention, Negroes 
and whites are even farther apart than in 
their understanding of the causes. The vast 
majority of Negroes but less than half of 
whites are in favor of open housing laws as 
a way to reduce the possibility of riots. 
About two-thirds of Negroes and again, less 
than half of whites see a solution in the re- 
modeling or replacing of slums with decent 
housing. On the job front, it is encouraging 
that whites do come out strongly in favor 
of the principle of equal job opportunities 
for Negroes. However, they are much less 
enthusiastic about specific measures such as 
on-the-job training by industry and special 
government training programs for Negroes. 

On actions regarding the police, the same 
picture of conflicting attitudes emerges. 
Civilian review boards, favored overwhelm- 
ingly by Negroes, lack majority white sup- 
port. The only actions most whites in the 
six cities favor regarding the police are ac- 
tions to strengthen police power and au- 
thority, either by giving Negro neighbor- 
hoods better police protection or by giving 
police more power to put down riots when 
they start, the latter measure favored by 
twice as many whites as Negroes. 

Final, rather touching evidence of the 
lack of racial rapport comes from the an- 
swers to this question, asked toward the close 
of the interview: “Now looking toward the 
future, do you expect that five years from 
now relations between Negroes and whites in 
this community will be more friendly, less 
friendly or about the same?” Despite all 
their disappointments, at least half of the 
Negroes expressed the optimistic belief that 
relations will improve. But only a third of 
the whites see the races drawing closer to- 
gether in the immediate future; the white 
consensus is that relations will remain 
“about the same” as now. © 

This racial distance was also persistently 
evident in a series of probing interviews 
made with opinion leaders in each city by 
Dr. Spiegel and his staff, in which one theme 
dominated: the lack of communication be- 
tween the races. Dr. Spiegel’s conclusion: 
whites simply are not aware of how much 
bitterness and frustration exist among 
Negro ghetto-dwellers today. This communi- 
cation gap may well be the most serious 
problem in race relations today. 
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In light of this gap, it is encouraging to 
find that one remedial measure is supported 
by a majority of both races. It is this: Hav- 
ing the mayor and other city officials spend 
more time in areas where riots might break 
out, and really get to know more about what 
Negroes are feeling.” 

3. Despite these sobering findings, the 
study does offer some grounds for optimism 
and suggests ways to work to reduce the pos- 
sibility of future riots. 

In the first place, the study makes it clear 
that riots are as distasteful to most Negroes 
as they are to anybody else. The consensus 
among the Negroes interviewed is that only 
a small minority of Negroes are in sympathy 
with riots. And when Negroes were asked to 
select from a list the types of people most 
likely to get actively involved in riots, the 
most frequently mentioned types were the 
unemployed (57%), hoodlums (53%), kids 
looking for excitement (44%), people who 
want an excuse to steal and loot (42%), and 
agitators (40%). Mentioned rarely were civil 
rights leaders (13%), idealists (7%), and 
ordinary people (8%). In other words, the 
riots are seen by Negroes themselves, not as 
legitimate protests against racial injustice 
and deprivation, but as the irresponsible acts 
of irresponsible people who happen to be 
Negroes, 

It is also clear that while Negro dissatis- 
faction is real and intense, it has not driven 
most Negroes to an extremist approach to 
solving their problems. For example, Negroes 
in most of the six cities reject the. Black 
Power concept by heavy margins, and no- 
where do its adherents number as many as 
a third of the Negroes interviewed. Support 
for moderate Negro organizations like the 
Urban League, the NAACP and SCLC is high, 
but an extremist group like SNCO fails to 
get majority backing in any of the cities 
surveyed. As far as specific measures are 
concerned, the vast majority of Negroes ask 
only equal treatment and reject, for example, 
the approach of preferential hiring and pro- 
motion to compensate for the inequities of 
the past. Extremist propaganda to the con- 
trary, most Negroes are still willing to play 
by the rules. What they do ask, and urgently, 
is that the rules be used to hasten and not 
to block their long-awaited entrance into 
the mainstream of American life. 

Perhaps the other most hopeful finding 
of the study is that when Negroes have a 
feeling that efforts are being made to im- 
prove conditions, they respond positively, 
even though they know that the problems 
remain. The factor most closely correlated 
with the level of Negro discontent in any 
given city is the degree of impatience with 
city government efforts to encourage racial 
integration. When Negroes feel the city is 
doing less than it can and should, they tend 
to be impatient in all areas. When they have 
a sense that the local government is moving 
in their behalf, their general level of im- 
patience tends to be lower. However, most 
Negroes in most cities feel that their city 
governments are falling short of what they 
could do to advance Negro rights. This feel- 
ing, more than anything else, makes Negro 
ghettoes tinder boxes today. 

There are two obvious remedies for this 
situation; city governments can do more, and 
what they are doing can be better communi- 
cated. This is the other side of the com- 
munications gap. Just as the facts of Negro 
life and feeling need to be gotten across to 
whites, the message of what is being done 
and attempted to remedy the Negro’s plight 
needs to be gotten across to Negroes. 

What is needed, of course, is more than 
communication. In the crucial task of creat- 
ing more jobs, industry can do much more 
than it has done to date. And the study sug- 
gests strongly that the key to riot prevention 
is in active efforts by city leadership to im- 
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plement Negro rights and opportunities. If a 
local government can convince Negroes that 
it is really trying to ameliorate the social and 
economic conditions that beset them, the 
riot potential of that city should be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

The findings of the study foreshadowed 
what the summer of 1967 made manifest: 
that even in what seem to be the best of 
cities, the conditions which make for riots 
exist today. As if to demonstrate this finding, 
Boston, one of the non-riot cities, entered the 
riot column shortly after the survey was com- 
pleted. But what the study also revealed were 
some ways to lessen the possibility of future 
urban violence, and to begin to bridge the 
enormous gap that separates the races in 
America today. 


RESULTS OF FTC CIGARETTE TESTS 
ON TAR AND NICOTINE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
results of the first Government tests 
ranking cigarette brands by tar and nico- 
tine were received by the Commerce 
Committee yesterday morning. The ciga- 
rettes were tested on the smoking ma- 
chines of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s newly established cigarette testing 
laboratory. 

The FTC report contains three charts 
ranking the cigarettes tested, first, in in- 
creasing strength from lowest in tar and 
nicotine to the highest; second, in de- 
creasing order of strength from highest 
in tar and nicotine to lowest; and third, 
alphabetically by brand. 

The Commerce Committee has been 
looking forward to receiving this report 
since the Commission’s cigarette labora- 
tory was Officially opened last May, and 
we are particularly pleased to make this 
data available to the public. Since there 
is a substantial body of scientific opinion 
which holds that the lower the tar and 
nicotine content, the less hazardous the 
cigarette, this information will enable a 
smoker who is unable or unwilling to 
give up smoking to select the least 
hazardous cigarettes on the market. We 
are hopeful, therefore, that it will re- 
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ceive the widest possible circulation. With 
the public health agencies, which share 
with us the desire to see that the Ameri- 
can smoker will “choose his poison” only 
after knowing fully the relative 
strengths of the cigarettes available to 
him, we are exploring with the owners 
and operators of supermarkets and drug- 
stores, as well as other sellers of ciga- 
rettes, the possibility of establishing a 
voluntary program for displaying ciga- 
rette rankings at the point of sale. For 
if the rankings are readily visible where 
purchases are made, they will be of the 
most use and meaning to the individual 
smoker. 

Hopefully, the wide dissemination of 
this information and the growing aware- 
ness of its significance among the smok- 
ing public will also serve to channel 
competition in the cigarette industry 
toward the marketing of cigarettes of 
progressively lower tar and nicotine con- 
tent. For such a move would gradually 
make these less-hazardous cigarettes 
more widely available to the American 
public. 

Although some types of cigarettes have 
been tested to butt lengths which differ 
from the standard 23-millimeter butt, 
this difference reflects the variation in 
length of each kind of cigarette filter 
and its paper overwrap. In every case the 
FTC figures are extremely accurate in 
answering the most significant and 
fundamental question: What is the 
maximum amount of tar and nicotine 
which the average smoker would take 
in from each type of cigarette? 

These FTC figures should speak for 
themselves, but I want to comment 
further on them only to observe that the 
new 100-millimeter cigarettes which 
have come on the market during the last 
year represent a serious backward step. 
These cigarettes with their added length 
necessarily represent added tar and nico- 
tine and escalate the hazards of smoking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the FTC cigarette rankings and 
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the letter of transmittal appear in the 
Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT oF Tan AND NICOTINE CONTENT OF 
THE SMOKE OF 59 VARIETIES OF CIGARETTES, 
NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


The Federal Trade Commission’s labora- 
tory has determined the tar (dry particulate 
matter) and total alkaloid (reported as nico- 
tine) content of 59 varieties of cigarettes. 
The laboratory utilized the Cambridge filter 
method with the following specifications as 
set forth in the Commission’s announcement 
of July 31, 1967: 

1. Smoke cigarettes to a 23 mm. butt 
length, or to the length of the filter and 
overwrap plus 3 mm. if in excess of 23 mm., 

2. Base results on a test of 100 cigarettes 
per brand, or type. 

3. Cigarettes to be tested will be selected 
on a random basis, as opposed to “weight 
selection”, 

4. Determine particulate matter on a “dry” 
basis employing the gas chromatography 
method published by C. H. Sloan and B. J. 
Sublett in Tobacco Science 9, page 70, 1965, 
as modified by F. J. Schultz’ and A. W. 
Spears’ report published in Tobacco Vol. 162, 
No, 24, page 32, dated June 17, 1966, to de- 
termine the moisture content, 

5. Determine and report the tar“ content 
after subtracting moisture and alkaloids (as 
Nicotine) from particulate matter. 

The samples used were obtained by at- 
tempting to purchase two packages of each 
variety of cigarettes in each of 50 geographi- 
cal locations throughout the country during 
August, 1967. All of the varieties of cigarettes 
were not available in each of the 50 geo- 
graphical locations; and in the cases of 
“Domino” menthol 85 mm, and “Marvels” 
filter 70 mm. cigarettes the purchases were 
made from 15 geographical locations during 
September, 1967, The samples utilized in the 
tests were representative of the 59 varieties 
of cigarettes as available throughout the 
country at the time of purchase. 

In the interest of scientific accuracy the 
tar content is reported to the nearest 1/10 
milligram and the nicotine content to the 
nearest 1/100 miligram, each will appropri- 
ate statistical values. 

The results of this analytical work are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


UTAR” 1 AND NICOTINE 2 CONTENT OF 59 VARIETIES OF DOMESTIC CISARETTES (SHOWN IN DECREASING ORDER OF “‘TAR’’ VALUES) 


(NF—Nonfilter; F—Filter; M—Menthol; HP—Hard pack; SP—Soft pack; HWP—Hard wide pack; mm.—Millimeters] 


Butt 
Average length! 


Name Type TPM Nicotine 24 Name 
weight (milli- dry 134 
meters)? 
Chesterſſeld— NF, Sp (85 mm.) 1.1977 23 28. 60. 5 J. 54K 0. 07 Vece F, 
al Mall n nd F, HWP (95 mm.) -- 1.1607 23-25 28. 1K. 4 1. 5840. 15 L & M. 0 
Philip Morris Com- Mf, Sp (85 mm.) 1, 1537 23 28. 10.9 1. 790. 06 Salem 0. 
der. Chesterfield... F, 
h 1. 1213 23 27. 8K 0. 8 1.9840.07 Camel F, 
1, 1257 23 27. Il. 3 1. 600. 09 | Viceroy.. F, 
1.3213 27-28 27.040.3 1. 7440. 07 F, 
1.3106 27-28 26. 740.5 1. 74K. 07 i F, 
. 9707 23 26.440.6 1,554.0, 05 F, 
8967 23 26.340.6 1.8440. 09 F, 
1. 1582 23-25 25.942. 5 1.450,11 | Marlboro- -----s--.- F, 
1. 2806 26-28 25.6+1.3 1.41-0.09 
1.3015 26-28 25.340.4 1.44+0,05 
1.3183 27-28 25.20. 6 1.660. 09 
1.2128 27-29 24. 40.9 1.7240; 07 
1.0261 23 24. 20. 1.3940. 09 
1.2388 26-28 23. 40. 5 1.460. 05 
1.2336 24-28 23. 1&0. 6 1,560. 04 
. 9553 23 22.740.9 1.450. 06 
— . 9738 23 22.74:0.8 1.20+0, 05 
F. SPC 1.0577 28-28 22.4+0.6 1.1640. 17 
g 1, 2159 24-28 22.340.8 1. 47K 0. 03 
larvels__ > NE. SP mm.) 1, 1875 23 21.8+0.7 0. 82K 0. 04 
Lucky Str F, $P (85 mm.) 1. 1170 26-28 21. 7 l. 0 1. 33 =0. 04 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Butt 
length 2 


Type Average TPM Micotine 24 
weight (milli- dry 134 
meters) 3 
1, 0109 24-25 21.4+0.7 1.43+0.09 
1. 0753 26-27 21.340.4 1. 1550. 09 
1.0914 27-28 21. II. 1 1.3640. 04 
1, 0953 26-28 21. 00.8 1.190. 11 
1, 0686 26-28 21.0+0.7 1.2640, 05 
1, 0599 27-28 21.0+0.5 1,4340, 09 
1. 0518 27-29 20.94-0.6 1.3840., 06 
1, 0388 23-25 20. 80.6 1.220. 09 
1.0517 26-29 20. 80.4 1. 53-40. 08 
7 1.0855 26-28 20.740. 8 1.22.0. 03 
mm.). 1.0454 27-29 20. 2K 0. 4 1.4140. 05 
100 mm. 1, 2986 32-34 20. 60.6 1. 28-+0, 03 
ie 1. 0574 23 20.5+0.7 0.610. 03 
1, 0808 27-28 20.43-0.5 1.2940. 05 
«9960 27-29 20.440.4 1.3440. 05 
1, 2975 26-28 20. 20. 4 1.23.0, 06 
. 9986 26-28 20.2+0.3 1. 580. 11 
1, 1441 27-29 20. 00.6 1,2840. 08 
) 1, 0227 24-28 19.440.) 1.060. 05 
100 mm.) 1.2601 32-34 19.40. 5 1,030.07 
mm. — 1.1535 27-30 940.5 1, 29-0, 07 
. 9334 23-25 18,5+0,5 0.930. 08 
1. 1125 25-29 17.5+0.6 1.070. 04 
1.0214 26-28 17.4+0.4 1. 09 0. 03 
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“TAR' 1. AND NICOTINE 2 CONTENT OF 59 VARIETIES OF DOMESTIC CIGARETTES (SHOWN IN DECREASING ORDER OF ‘‘TAR'’ VALUES)—Continued 
Butt Butt 
Name Type Average length! TPM Nicotine : Name Type Average length? TPM Nicotine 24 
weight (milli- dry 134 weight (milli- dry tse 
meters) 3 meters)? 
16.140.4 1,05+0.03 | Duke of Durham...’ F, SP (85 mm.) 1.1934 32-34 10. 40.6 9. 38-40, 03 
15.880. JL. 0140.04 é FM, SP (85 mm) ... 1.1436 28-28 7.80.4 0,270.01 
15. 040:9. 0.710. 05 85 mm — 1.0989 -32-34 7,240.9 0,500.05 
13,840.5 0.4240. 02 Nag : — V.1317 2828 6.40.7 02240.02 
12.8507 0,382.0. 03 D F, Sp (70 mm 9467 278 3.90.5 0, 120,02 
12. 80. 4 0,65+0, 05 
12. 70. 5 0. 6820. 04 
OF 59 VARIETIES OF DOMESTIC CIGARETTES (SHOWN IN INCREASING ORDER OF "TAR" VALUES) 
3.940. 5 9. 120.02 Viceroy... F, 27-28 21.0+0.5 1. 4359.09 
P 6.4-£0.7 0. 2220. 02 Come F, 26-28. 21.040.7 1. 26-0. 05 
F, Sp 3234 7.20.9 0. 500.05 | Chesterfield. FM 26-28 21. 040.8 1. 1940.11 
F 26-28 J. 840.4 0.2740.01 Salem FM. 2729 21. I. 1 1-3640. 04 
F, 32-34 10. 4£0.6 0.380,03 L & M. F. 88 26-27 21.340.4 1:1540.09 
F 32-34 12.720, 5 0,68-£0.04 | Viceroy... F, HP s% 24-25. 21. 480.7 1, 43-0. 09 
E 32-34 12.880. A- 0.65-0.05 | Lucky Strike F, Sb (85 mm... 1.1170 28-28 21.7.0 1.3340. 04 
F 27-29 12,940.7 0.38-40.03 | Marvels... NF, SP (85 mm) ao. 1.1875 23 21.80.) 0. 82-0. 04 
F. 27-29 13.880, 5 0,420.02 | Pall Maf F, M, Sb (io mm.). 1.2159 24-28 2230.8 1,474.0, 03 
F. 23-25 15, 040.9 0. 70. 05 Chesterfield F. SP (85 mm.) 1.0577 26-29 22 40.8 1.162T0.17 
F 27-32. 15, 840.4 1, 01-40. 04 00 NF, SP ta maay 9738 23 2 750.8 1.20 80.05 
F 29-34 16.140.4 10540.03 Philip Morris | NF. SP o mm. 23 22.74.0.9. 1. 4540; 06 
y F 2828 17.40. 4 1.080. 03 | Pall fall. 5 8500 mm). 24-28 23, 10.6 1.5640, 04 
Tareyton. F. 25-29 :17, 540,6- 1.070. 04 F. SP (100 mm9. 26-28 23. 440.5. 1.4640, 05 
L&M... F. 23-25 18. 540.5 0,93-£0. 08 NF SP (0 mm... 23 2.20.7 1.3940. 09 
Philip Morris. F, 27-30 18.940.5 1.2940, 07 F, M, SP (85 mm.). 27-29 24.44-0.9 1,7240. 07 
Lucky Strike.. F 32-34. 19. 440.5. 1.0340. 07 F. M, SP C100 mm 3 27-28 29.20 8 1.66£0.09 
F 24-28. 19. 4£0.7 1. 0640.05 E, M. SP C100 mm y 26-28 29. 380.4 1.4440. 05 
F. 27.29 20.0 0 6 1.282 0.08 Z FE, SP (100 mm.) ; 26-28 25.64:1.3 1.4140, 09 
FEM 26-28 20:240; 31.5640, 11 FM H ; 23-25 25.9425 1.4540. 11 
F! SP 26-28 20, 24-0.4 1.230. 06 NF, 86 23 28.30 6 1,840, 09 
F HP 271291120. 4-0. 4 | 1, 34£0. 05 NF. SP O ; 23 26. 4240.6 1, 55-40, 05 
F-SP 27-28 20.4405 1.290. 05 F. S 3 27-28 26.740.5 1, 7440.07 
NF, S 23 20.540.7 0.61-+0.03 EM pa ; 27-28 27.04:0.3 1.7440. 07 
F, SP 32-34 20.640.6 1.2840. 03 NF, SP (85 mm.) 1.1257 23 27.141.3 1. 6040.09 
F. Sp 27-29 20. 0.4 1:41+0.05 Feieigh. .. NF, SP (85 mm... . 1213 23 27.8£0.8 1.8880. 07 
FM, 26-28 20. 70. 8 1,22+0,03 | Philip Morris Com- f, SP (85 mm) 1.1837 23 28. 10.8 1.790. 06 
F. SP 26-29 20.840.4 1.53£0.08 | mander. 
F HP 23-25 20.8+0.6 1,220.09 | Pall Mall. - F, HWP (95 mm.). 1.1607 23-25 25. 141.4 1.584+0.15 
F, SP 27-29 20.906 1. 380.06 Chesterfield.. NF, SP (85 mm.).. 1. 1977 23 28.640.5 1. 54-40, 07 
“TAR” 1 AND NICOTINE? CONTENT OF ‘59 VARIETIES OF DOMESTIC CIGARETTES (SHOWN IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER) 
- NFS 23 24.24-0.71. F, SP (70 mm.) 0.9467 27-29 3.940.5 0,124), 02 
F. SP 26-28 21.050.) 1. NF, SP (85 mm.) 1.1875 23 2. 80.7 0, 82-40, 04 
F. Sp 32-34 7.20.9 0.50.05 F, ŚP ( 1.1317 28-29- 6.40.7 0.220,02 
FM 26-28 7. 840.4 0.2740; 01 NF, SP 1.1257 23 27.1+1.3 1.80.05 
NF, $P 23 22 70.8 1.2040, 05 F, HWP (9 1.1607 23-25 28. 1Æ1.4 1.880,15 
> NFSP 23 28.640.5 15440.07 F. Sp ( 1.2336 24-28 2.10.8 1:5640. 04 
A E, SP (8 26-29" 22. 4+0, 6- 1.160. 17 F. M, HWP 1.1582 23-25 25.942.5 I, 45£0,11 
F. M, SP 26-28 21.04+0.8- 1. 1940. 11 EM 1.2159 24-28 2.30. 8 14740.03 
F, M. SP 23-25 15.040.9 0.71 80.05 F. HP 1.0264 27-32 15. 8420.4 1-0120. 04 
F. SP (85 mm, 32-34 10.440. 6 0. 3880.03 ; F, SP, C Š 1. 0990 34 18. 10.4 1. 0540.03 
F Sp 26-28 7.40.4 }.09+0.03 | Philip Morris NF, i +9553 23 22.74-0.9 1, 45-£0,06 
FSP (I 26-28 23.44-0.5 1.46-£0.05 | Philip Morris Com: F., SP (85 mm. 1.1537 23 28. 140.9 1. 7520. 06 
F, Sp (85 27-29 12.9 0.7 0,3880. 03 
F, , SP 27-29 13,840.5 6.4220. 02 F, Sp (85 mm.) 1.1535 22-30 18.940. 1. 2940.07 
NF, . S 23 26.34-0.6 1. 8440.09 F 1.1441 27-29 20. 040.6 1.280. 08 
F, M, SP 26-28 20.2+0.3 1.5640. 11 NF SP (E 1. 1213 23 27.840.8 1,9840. 07 
FSP 23-25 18.540.5 0,930.08 F, SP š 1.0517 29 20. 80.4 1.5340. 08 
F, HP 24-28 18. 40.7 1.0620. 05 F, M, SP (85 1.0914 2728 21. 141.1 1. 36-40, 04 
F. SP 26-27 21.304 1.1540.09 F 100 1.3213 228 2.00.3 1740.07 
F, SP 26-28 25.641.3 1.4140. 09 Ni 1.0574 23 20.580.) 0.8150. 03 
FM 26-28 25.340.4 1.4440. 05 F, 1.1125 28-29 17.550. 6 1,070.04 
NF, $ g 23 26.440.6 1.5540. 05 F, 1.2975 26-28 20.24+0.4 1.23-40, 06 
F, $P 26-28 21.741.0 1.33-£0, 04 F 1.0929 32-34 12.8+0.4 0.6540. 05 
FM 26-28 20.7 80.8 J. 2280.03 F, 1.0664 32-34 12.740.5 0.680. 04 
F, SP 32-34 20.6+0.6 1.2840. 03 F 1.0109 24-25 21.450.) 1.4340. 09 
FM 32-34 19.440.5 1.0340. 07 F, 1.0599 2728 2.00.5 1.4340. 09 
F, Hb 27-29 20.440.4 1.340, 05 F 1, 0388 3-25 20,840.6 1.2240. 09 
F SP 27-29 20.740.4 1.4180. 05 F 1.0808 27-28 20.4£0.5 1.290.095 
`- ESP 27-29 20.9+0.6 1,3840, 06 F 1.3106 27-28 26.70. 5 1.7440. 07 
FM, 27-29 24. 40.9 1. 7220.07 F, M, Sp (100 mm 1.3183 27-28 25.240.6 16640.09 


IPM nds ve bh particulate matter less nicotine and water. 


2 Total al s reported as nicotine. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1967. 

Hon. WARREN B. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Submitted herewith 
is a report of the tar and nicotine yields of 
59 varieties of cigarettes, as determined by 
tests recently conducted by the Commission’s 
laboratory. 

In order to present realistic values for the 
tar and nicotine to which smokers are ex- 
posed, the Commission, relying in part upon 
the recommendations of scientific and medi- 
cal organizations most intimately concerned 
with the public welfare in this matter, 
smoked the cigarettes to a 23 mm. butt length 


a 


or to the length of the filter and overwrap 
plus 3 mm. if in excess of 23 mm. 
Chairman Dixon and Commissioner Mac- 
Intyre are of the view that, because the Com- 
mission in carrying out its tests smoked the 
cigarettes to a butt length of 23 mm. or to 
the length of the filter and overwrap plus 3 
mm. if in excess of 23 mm., the comparative 
value of the tests is doubtful. In their opin- 
ion, this is so because of the varying lengths 
of the various filters on the individual 
brands. Of the 59 brands tested, only 16 
were capable of being smoked to 23 mm. or to 
an average range of between 23 and 24 mm. 
The butt lengths of the other 43 brands tested 
ranged from 23 mm. to an average of between 
32 and 34 mm. The butt lengths of only 6 
of the 59 brands tested exceeded 30 mm. It 


3 Range used for butt length because of variance of overwrap. 
4 Tolerance shown is 2 standard deviation of the mean. 


is the view of Chairman Dixon and Commis- 
sioner MacIntyre that for the test results 
to provide a meaningful basis for compari- 
son, all of the cigarettes should have been 
smoked to a 30 mm. butt length with the 
exception of the 6 that could not have been 
smoked any shorter than 32 mm. 
By direction of the Commission. 
JosePH W. SHEA, 
Secretary. 


HONEST VERSUS ROWDY DISSENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
heartening to read of the action of mem- 
bers of the student body of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, more than 14,000 strong, 
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in presenting a letter with that number 
of signatures to Dean Rusk, the Secre- 
tary of State, apologizing for the action 
of a very small segment of the student 
body of that university in disrupting the 
address of Secretary Rusk recently when 
he spoke on the campus at Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Mr. President, the position given in 
the news media to the account of the dis- 
ruption of Secretary Rusk’s address was 
so prominent that to leave the story at 
that point would not do justice to the 
thousands of students who were respect- 
fully listening to that address. Perhaps 
all of the attentive students were not 
necessarily agreeing with it in all re- 
spects, but they were showing courtesy to 
a member of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States as he discussed the 
problems of Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

I heard on my radio the noise of the 
disruption during that address of Secre- 
tary Rusk, as did untold thousands of 
other Americans. I feel that we are too 
inclined, upon hearing such a disturb- 
ance on radio or television, or upon read- 
ing of it in the newspapers, to let the 
matter rest. But, when more than 14,000 
students write a letter of apology to Sec- 
retary Rusk for such boorish behavior, 
that event being of a less sensational na- 
ture, and consequently less prominently 
displayed in the press, we are not likely 
to see it or are apt to pass over it quickly. 
Hence, an apology of this nature does 
not command the degree of attention in 
any wise commensurate with the earlier 
story which related to that which took 
place in Bloomington when Secretary 
Rusk spoke on the Indiana University 
campus. 

I rise today to express appreciation 
for the fact that when this sort of situa- 
tion occurs, as it did within and on the 
part of a small segment of the student 
body of the University of Indiana, a let- 
ter of apology signed by more than 14,000 
University of Indiana students was 
written and delivered to the Secretary 
of State. 

I commend the overwhelming majority 
of the students of the University of In- 
diana for their action in this case. I also 
commend the students on the campuses 
of literally hundreds and hundreds of 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country who refuse to be involved in the 
sort of rowdyism and discourtesy ex- 
hibited by small minorities such as the 
few who demonstrated at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

I have visited many campuses in the 
last 2 weeks, among them campuses in 
my State and in the neighboring State 
of Virginia. I have found on these cam- 
puses many wholesome young people 
who, although they may not agree with 
our policies and efforts in Vietnam, un- 
derstand that there are varying degrees 
of dissent. They hold no truck with vio- 
lence or noisy demonstration. They real- 
ize that there is a place for discussion 
and debate and dissent, but they do not 
believe in destruction or discourtesy. 

It needs to be said in this forum that, 
by and large, the young men and women 
in the colleges and universities of Amer- 
ica these days are not persons who in- 
dulge in rowdyism or tactics of the type 
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which the Secretary of State was forced 
to endure at the hands of a very small 
number of students. 

A few days later at a speech by Sec- 
retary of State Rusk in New York City 
the tactics used were disruptive. Not only 
was the meeting disrupted, but all traf- 
fic—cars, buses, trucks, and the move- 
ment of people in that great city—was 
also disrupted for perhaps 2 or 3 hours. 

I mention these cases today to indi- 
cate that there is a great difference be- 
tween an honest and a rowdy dissent. 
And when dissent has fallen into the 
category of the rowdyism and the de- 
structiveness which we have seen and 
sensed, I have spoken in defense of 
Americans generally and especially of 
our citizens who do understand and who 
do recognize good taste and who do not 
allow themselves to be drawn into situa- 
tions of the type I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled Honest 
Versus Rowdy Dissent,” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of November 
24, 1967, which sets forth with clarity 
this situation which exists in our country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HONEST VERSUS ROWDY DISSENT 

Large numbers of Americans—whatever 
their views on the Vietnamese war—will have 
cheered the letter of apology sent by more 
than 14,000 students of the University of 
Indiana to Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
The students expressed regret at the boorish 
behavior of antiwar demonstrators who con- 
tinually interrupted a speech by Secretary 
Rusk with shouts of “murderer.” 

We feel certain that there were many 
among these 14,000-odd signers who did not 
agree with all that the Secretary of State 
said. But their letter reaffirmed what we 
have always known. This is that the Amer- 
ican people, with their instinctive desire for 
moderation and fair play, believe that public 
debate should be carried on in a civilized, 
restrained and grown-up manner, Over and 
over again, in every walk of life, America has 
shown that it will turn against those who 
use rowdy or dictatorial means to suppress 
free thought and free speech, who act, as 
President Johnson said, like storm-troopers. 

It is vital that there be free, open, and 
continued debate on so crucial a matter as 
America’s Vietnamese policy. The reasons 
for this are so well-known and so persuasive 
that they do not need repeating here. Any- 
thing, from any side, which hampers such 
debate not only hurts the United States 
but, in the end, will hurt the cause of those 
who do the hampering. 

This was shown by the widespread news- 
paper condemnation of another anti-Rusk 
demonstration, that was held in New York 
City a few days ago when the Secretary of 
State spoke before the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Even newspapers which are severely 
critical of the Secretary's outlook on Viet- 
nam were scathing in their condemnation of 
the violence and rowdyhood which charac- 
terized the demonstration. 

The great lesson to be learnt is that such 
tactics, when used in a land dedicated to the 
spirit of democracy, is counterproductive. 
They may work off overheated feelings, but 
they lose more friends than they gain. Many 
reasonable, thoughtful persons have grave 
doubts about the Administration’s Vietnam- 
ese policy, but many of these also hesitate 
to voice them lest they be lumped with those 
whose actions tarnish the image of honest 
dissent. 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will ‘the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the opportunity to comment briefly on 
the remarks just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. I 
associate myself with his statement and 
believe that his remarks are very timely. 

I am grateful that the Senator has 
taken upon himself the obligation to set 
the record straight concerning the gen- 
eral attitude of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, as well as the gen- 
eral attitude of students throughout the 
country. 

Those of us who are from Indiana have 
a justifiable pride in the accomplish- 
ments of that great university which 
only recently made the impossible come 
true on the gridiron and will conse- 
quently be representing the Big Ten at 
the Rose Bowl. 

I hope that, despite the glamor of the 
Parade of Roses, we do not overlook the 
fact that this is a fine institution of 
higher learning, one of the best in the 
country. 

I would be somewhat less than honest 
if I did not admit to some alarm and 
shame at the news reports out of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., when Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk spoke there. 

Since then, however, I have had a 
lengthy conversation with Dr. Elvis 
Stahr, the president of the university, 
who is an outstanding educator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. He went from West 
Virginia to Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator is correct. He 
also served as Secretary of the Army. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia, knows the caliber of Dr. 
Stahr. In my opinion Dr. Stahr deserves 
a “star in his crown,” if I may say so, for 
the excellent way in which he has han- 
dled the situation. 

It should be pointed out, for the sake 
of the Recor, that in that great audi- 
torium, filled with some 5,000 students 
to hear the Secretary of State, only about 
100 students made such bores of them- 
selves and were so impolite as to pre- 
vent the Secretary of State from having 
the opportunity to fully present his mes- 
sage. 

It is very unfortunate that misconduct 
by so few could reflect adversely not only 
on the 5,000 students who were present, 
but also on the more than 20,000 students 
who have the good fortune of attending 
the University of Indiana. 

I only wish that the student petition 
presented later to Secretary Rusk and 
which has been brought to the attention 
of the Senate by the Senator from West 
Virginia had received as much publicity 
as that received by the small group of 
rowdy students. The petition referred to 
by the Senator, which was signed by 14,- 
000 students, was brought to Washington 
by two student leaders and presented to 
the Secretary of State. 

There is no question that the country 
is concerned today about Vietnam. The 
students of America are concerned about 
Vietnam. They are searching for answers. 
All of us, regardless of age, are searching 
for answers. No one can say that the 
spirit of inquiry, even dissent, is to their 
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discredit. Indeed, it is to their credit that 
they are searching for proper answers. 

However, it is extremely important that 
students, citizens, and public officials 
alike, while defending and maintaining 
the right of freedom of speech, recognize 
that this right does not give a small group 
of dissenters the authority to dissent by 
imposing their own will by force on other 
citizens and, indeed, as was the case at 
the University of Indiana, to prevent a 
vast number of other persons from hear- 
ing an address by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I again thank my col- 
league, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia, for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

This is a time of great trial and diffi- 
culty in this Nation’s history, and I think 
the contribution the Senator has made 
by putting this incident in proper per- 
spective is very great. We need to remind 
ourselves that, even though we may have 
differences of opinion, that this is a Na- 
tion governed by law and not one in 
which a few people can work their will 
and override the rights of others merely 
because they have stronger muscles or 
louder voices. 

Our problems today can be solved 
only by careful analysis and study and 
by thorough open discussions. 

This search for the truth cannot oc- 
cur when a handful of people are allowed 
to create turmoil. Such a demonstration 
does not accurately represent the true 
character of the University of Indiana. 

I thank the Senator for having 
brought up the subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I yield to the able 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from West Virginia in the 
thoughts they have just expressed. 

To me there is a great lesson to be 
learned in what happened in Blooming- 
ton, Ind., at the University of Indiana. 
It is an inspiring experience to know that 
14,000 students rebelled against the low 
treatment that was accorded to a fel- 
low American citizen, and especially a 
representative of the Government. 

But there is this lesson to be learned: 
At Indiana State University there was 
definitely a prearranged plot to stop 
the Secretary of State from speaking. 
Not usually do we find evidence in exist- 
ence after a riot showing that the riot 
was centrally generated and provoked. 

Now, what were the facts in Indiana? 
When the meeting was over, leaflets were 
found in the auditorium advising the 
participants in the disturbance how they 
should act. I have in my office a copy 
of the newspaper report setting forth the 
contents of the leaflets. The leaflets told 
these students, I suppose among the 100 
who were mentioned by the Senator from 
Indiana: “When you think the Secre- 
tary has said something that you are 
not in agreement with, shout, ‘Liar!’ 
Shout ‘We don’t believe it!’ You can 
judge, as the Secretary speaks, whether 
there is an appropriate time to inter- 
vene. Shout, ‘We will not go! You lie.“ 

Now, what is the lesson to be learned 
from what happened at Indiana? The 
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lesson to be learned is that in the Indiana 
demonstration and disturbance and 
shameful conduct there was a superior 
force planning the disturbance. In my 
judgment, that is happening all over the 
Nation. It will make no difference to what 
place Secretary of Defense McNamara 
goes or to what place Secretary of State 
Rusk goes—the planners and the design- 
ers of the purpose to destroy the image 
of our youth, the image of the people of 
the United States, will be behind the 
walls, behind the curtains, pulling the 
strings; and the innocent young students 
will be acting and not knowing who is in 
the background. 

I commend the Senator from West 
Virginia for discussing this subject today. 

In my judgment, in every one of these 
riots at our institutions of higher learn- 
ing there are the manipulators and the 
designers and the architects, standing 
behind the door, watching innocent 
youth bring shame and dishonor upon 
the Nation and spoiling the image of the 
people of the United States, contrary to 
what the truth is. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the denunciations of vulgarity 
and discourtesy not only in the instance 
referred to, but elsewhere as well. 

One cannot expect the Secretary of 
State to know all things; but I should 
have thought he would have been ad- 
vised as to where he might find the best 
disciplined student body and the best 
football team in the Nation. But since he 
did not choose to go elsewhere, I should 
like to invite him either to come to the 
University of Tennessee to address the 
student body or to go with me to the 
Orange Bowl and see the University of 
Tennessee establish its No. 1 rating over 
the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to my friend 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to no man with respect to the dis- 
cipline and the integrity of the students 
of the great “Sooner State” that I have 
the honor to represent—a group of stu- 
dents who are so well disciplined that the 
only demonstration we have had during 
this period—in which we look with great 
disgust upon a minority at a few other 
universities—has been a protest rally at 
the great oval of Oklahoma, around what 
we once called the Spoon Hole. The 
Oklahoma students held a study-in, in 
protest against the low salaries that their 
faculty members are being paid. 

This is healthy; this is discipline; this 
is academic distinction. 

I am very disappointed in the ques- 
tionable acumen and the insufficient 
knowledge of football displayed by my 
dear friend and colleague, the Senator 
from Tennessee, with whom I came to 
Congress some 29 years ago. I have fol- 
lowed him religiously on many matters. 
I have followed his judgment on the 
wonderful Angus breeds which he helped 
to establish in Tennessee. My distingu- 
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ished predecessor, the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, had a great Angus herd. 
The Senator from Tennessee and I have 
been “sympatico.” 

When the Senator from Tennessee 
talks about discipline, I say to him that 
we will happily compare the discipline 
of the Tennessee students with that of 
our students, who sat in good order in 
front of the State capitol during a study- 
in to impress upon the Governor of the 
State the need for advancement of col- 
lege faculty salaries. 

When the Senator talks of football, I 
will confidently leave that matter to the 
players of the game on January 1. Two 
of the greatest teams in the United 
States will meet. Tennessee today is not 
No. 1, although perhaps either Oklahoma 
or Tennessee should be above the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. But when 
the count is in, I believe the Senator will 
find that he still does not have the No. 1 
football team. I predict his will still be 
the No. 2 football team of the country, 
and Oklahoma No. 1. 

No one even dreamed that our team 
would be able to show up at all. Our 
coach, Jim McKenzie, died in the spring. 
He had come from Arkansas. He had had 
1 year in which to do a little recruiting. 
He recruited some pretty good players, 
but they had not learned to throw the 
football real well or to have a sure-fire 
offense. They had a pretty good defense. 

Then Coach McKenzie had a heart at- 
tack and died, and we did not know 
where to get a coach; it was too late. So 
we picked an assistant coach, an end 
coach, Chuck Fairbanks, who was prac- 
tically unknown in the coaching field. 

With this fine material, the team 
moved up from fifth in the top 10 to 
third. Tennessee is one rung ahead, in 
the second position. 

When the game is over, I believe the 
positions will be as they were during the 
immigration to Oklahoma, when people 
moved from Tennessee to Oklahoma be- 
cause Oklahoma was out in front. 

In that respect, I advise everyone to 
see the great football game of the decade, 
when the “Volunteers” of Tennessee, with 
their great background of Davy Crockett, 
meet the “Sooners,” the lineage of many 
of whom dates back to the pioneer stock 
of Tennessee who came to Oklahoma for 
one reason or another—possibly because 
of a sheriff’s warrant or a desire for the 
free land that was being opened. I be- 
lieve that the new and better soil, the 
pure water, and the warm air and the 
wind that blows and all the many things 
that made Oklahoma great will again be 
matched by the superiority of a truly 
great football team. 

I hope that when the Senator reads 
his remarks in the Recorp he will realize 
that he exaggerated his final point, and 
that he will strike out “Tennessee” and 
substitute “Oklahoma” as the victor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am very grateful for the 
generous references of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma to the 
long friendship and the political affinity 
we have known. The senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, in fact, has long been my 
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closest and dearest friend, not only in 
the Senate but also in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

There have been occasions, however, 
on which we have seen things differ- 
ently. Indeed, those differences of point 
of view may have had ancient antece- 
dents. My father, in his youth, went to 
what was then the Indian Territory, but 
had the good judgment to return to the 
State known as the Volunteer State. 

I do not wish to in any way demean 
the very fine team at the University of 
Oklahoma, nor the student body. I com- 
mend their discipline and willingness to 
have their study-ins. 

I predict that after this football game 
there is going to be a “weep-in” at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We will not be feel- 
ing sorry at that point but will have gen- 
uine sympathy for the great “Volunteer” 
team. 

I did not know the Senator’s father 
went to Oklahoma, but the name of 
Gore is famous in Oklahoma. The great 
blind Senator, Thomas P. Gore, was one 
of the greatest orators I ever heard. He 
could retain in his mind facts, statistics, 
and detail from a 1-hour speech and then 
repeat that information. His oratory was 
well known in that period of history. 

When I see my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Tennessee, with 
his graying hair and youthful stance, and 
as he gestures and throws back his head 
with his eyes closed, it is almost as if 
somewhere there is a connection between 
the bloodline of Thomas P. Gore, the dis- 
tinguished Senator, and the distin- 
guished family of Gores from Tennessee. 

I had the distinct pleasure of meeting 
the Senator's distinguished father. They 
are nearly identical in looks. There is a 
close resemblance between tthe Gores of 
Oklahoma and the Gores of Tennessee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I had 
no idea that such versatility would be 
exhibited in the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
Oklahoma, rugged and versatile West 
Virginians opened up the oilfields. Then, 
we taught our Oklahoma friends how to 
do the job—and they have done a good 
job. West Virginians went west and I 
am proud that they did so well in Okla- 
homa. 

Now, with reference to Tennessee, I re- 
call that the University of Tennessee 
fielded an excellent football team at a 
time when five out of the 11 starting 
players were West Virginians. However, 
I must admit that Tennessee has done 
well without us, too. 

I have mentioned two instances of 
West Virginia participation in the 
States of Oklahoma and Tennessee. 

I also wish to remind the Senate that 
we had a Davis and Elkins College foot- 
ball team in West Virginia that went 
from our mountains to Annapolis, Md., 
and played Navy in the opening game. 
Navy called it a warm-up contest. The 
temperature was 90 degrees that after- 
noon when the game was played. We 
defeated Navy 2 to 0. We never made a 
substitution. Eleven men played the en- 
tire game. 

We speak of the strength of our States 
and the people in our States, and we do 
so in good humor. 
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But, Mr. President, I wish to return 
to the comment of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym] and thank him for 
the documentation of the record. He has 
shown that there were approximately 
100 students who caused the trouble when 
Secretary Rusk spoke, and that is all, 
out of a 20,000 student body at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Again, I salute the 
14,000 students who wrote the letter of 
apology to Secretary Rusk. 

Then, I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], who also 
discussed this matter. He indicated that 
there is within the organizational struc- 
ture of a march or other disruptive tactic 
the insidious action of those who are 
frankly against us on almost every front, 
and not only on one front. 

It has been pointed out that Mr. Del- 
linger, who was in charge of the March 
on Washington, D.C., is an admitted 
Communist. He said he was a non-Rus- 
sian Communist, whatever that means. 

Yet, Mr. President, he was directing 
the planning and the programing of the 
demonstration which took place a few 
weeks ago in Washington, D.C., mainly 
at the Pentagon, and unsuspecting stu- 
dents by the hundreds were drawn into 
his web. 

As the Senator from Ohio explains the 
situation we do not have to overdrama- 
tize it. It is there. We know it exists. 

I am grateful for the comment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] who 
indicated that there is a place in this 
country, of course, for dissent, but there 
is also a place where men and women 
listen quietly although not agreeing to- 
tally with that which is said. This is in 
the tradition of honest dissent as differ- 
entiated from rowdyism. 

And I am grateful also to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. He has 
performed a very responsible job of lead- 
ership in connection with the pending 
bill. He has given me the opportunity to 
speak as I have, and of drawing these 
matters to the attention of the Senate, 
and, I hope, to the attention of citizens of 
the Republic. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia for 
his wonderful discussion and comment 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that the great majority that one finds 
on any campus are as normal as ham 
and eggs in America. There are the peo- 
ple who follow the enthusiasms of Amer- 
ica, who follow the sports, and outdoor 
interests, and who follow their books. In 
any case there are bound to be those 
who are nonconformists. We are big 
enough and strong enough and our stu- 
dent body is wise enough and stable 
enough to understand and permit them 
the freedom of dissent and to apologize 
oftentimes for their rudeness, ill man- 
ners, and methods. They are a tolerant 
group. 

I think we must recognize that if some 
of those who dissent so violently and 
constantly only had the physical exercise 
and the competitive sports situation that 
could interest them, as all human beings 
like to have outside interests to blow off 
steam, for instance, on Saturday after- 
noons at a football game, then mankind 
would be better off and they would learn 
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the lessons that most of us have learned. 
‘We would have fewer kooks and more Phi 
Beta Kappas. We would have more Sen- 
ators than dissidents or exiles or patients 
in various mental institutions. 

It is the rounded out enthusiasm of 
America that has caused our greatness. 
As long as we have sports-conscious cam- 
puses, we will have fewer demonstrations 
such as the one that was mentioned 
where there was the defacing of historic 
shrines of America with obscenities. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the pending business, 
H.R. 7977, a bill to adjust certain post- 
age rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
presume that we will now resume the 
matter of first-, second-, and third- 
class mail and the rates it will produce 
and the nearly $1 billion additional in- 
come that it will bring in only to the 
discomfort of some of the few junk 
mailers. 

This is the greatest bargain in history, 
by raising nearly $% billion from the 
junk mailers who will be forced to pay 
three-fourths of the cost of handling the 
mail and over 8% billion from the first- 
class users who so patiently have been 
willing to meet rising costs without lob- 
bies or protest, and who recognize, I am 
sure, that while we raise this from 5 
cents for a first-class letter to 6 cents, we 
are going to give them 8 cents in value 
because their mail will go transcontinen- 
tal by air and will be delivered tomorrow 
morning, when the letter is mailed at 
night, almost anywhere in the country. 
It will not be an onerous or an extrava- 
gant raise to help to eliminate and wipe 
out at least for the current year the 
entire postal deficit. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
return to my formal discussion of this 
very important bill. 

The rate for controlled circulation 
publications has been increased from 
13.5 cents per pound and a 1-cent mini- 
mum to 16 cents per pound and a 3.8- 
cent minimum over a 3-year period. This 
will produce an additional $7.9 million. 

The committee rate is a 1l-cent in- 
crease in the pound rate over the House 
bill. 

The committee amendment goes fay to 
reestablish the historic relationship of 
the controlled circulation publications to 
third-class mail insofar as rates are con- 
cerned, but does not impose the 16-ounce 
weight limit applicable to third-class 
mail. 

Total revenue gain from controlled 
circulation is $7.9 million. 

There is a distinct difference between 
controlled circulation and second-class 
mail. Second-class mail are the news- 
papers and magazines with a paid-in cir- 
culation. People who buy them and re- 
ceive them want them badly enough to 
pay, $3, $5, $10, or $15 a year for those 
publications on a weekly or a monthly 
basis to be sent to their houses. 
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Controlled circulation is advertising 
media not required to have the same edi- 
torial content that paid-in circulation 
has. It is advertising with 25-percent 
news coverage to allow it to go through 
the mails. People who receive it have not 
paid for it or asked for it. It is sent to 
a class of people the publisher thinks 
might like to read their advertisements 
and the small amount of editorial ma- 
terial that might be incorporated 
therein. It is what is commonly called 
in the trade throwaways. 

I do not think we should subsidize this 
controlled circulation to any large de- 
gree. This is one of the increases which 
was put on there by raising the pound 
rate from 13% cents per pound to 16 
cents per pound, and the minimum to 
3.8. This 3.8-cent minimum will apply 
to advertising throwaways by nature 
and give the post office better cost cover- 
age. Even with the increases, we will take 
controlled circulation only from 58-per- 
cent cost coverage to 7l-percent cost 
coverage, so that they will still be getting 
a good deal out of it. It does have a 
cultural value because of the editorial 
content, especially on the better publi- 
cations—engineering, scientific, mechan- 
ical, and other things of that kind—and 
even the advertising might have some 
ultimate value. 

The committee has revised the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General and the 
House of Representatives regarding the 
rate of postage and the weight distribu- 
tion of fourth-class books, records, films, 
and other materials which mail at a spe- 
cial fourth-class rate substantially lower 
than parcel post. As proposed by the 
Postmaster General and approved by the 
House, the rate was increased from 10 
cents for the first pound and 5 cents for 
each additional pound, to 16 cents for 
the first 2 pounds and 6 cents for each 
additional pound. The committee has 
decided to retain the increment of 1 
pound, but has increased the rate. The 
rate will be 12 cents for the first pound 
and 6 cents for each additional pound. 

The rate of postage for similar ma- 
terials mailed to or from libraries and 
nonprofit organizations is changed from 
the existing rate of 4 cents for the first 
pound and 1 cent for each additional 
pound to 5 cents for the first pound and 
2 cents for each additional pound. The 
House had approved a rate equal to 50 
percent of the regular book rate. The 
House bill would produce $12.3 million. 
The bill reported by the committee will 
produce $12.6 million. 

The committee has removed the pro- 
visions in the House bill which would 
have charged first-, third- or fourth- 
class rates for advertising supplements 
enclosed in second-class publications. We 
did so because we believe the Post Office 
Department has adequate authority to 
impose existing statutory limitations on 
this kind of mail. We believe very 
strongly that the Post Office Department 
should take whatever steps necessary to 
enforce present law. 

The committee also revised language 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
require second-class mailers to make up 
mail in accordance with ZIP code proce- 
dures. Our amendment specifies the 
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limits of the Postmaster General’s au- 
thority granted by Congress in this area. 

This was because of the fear that the 
Postmaster General might prescribe un- 
usual conditions; so we limit his author- 
ity to requiring the current ZIP code 
system for the postal system. 

The committee removed from the 
House bill an amendment which would 
have repealed the existing law which 
permits publications devoted to the per- 
forming arts to file their stockholder and 
subscription report with the Postmaster 
General rather than being required to 
publish this report in their magazines. 
This provision of law was enacted in 
1962 by the Senate and we see no reason 
to repeal the law today. 

The committee revised the provisions 
of the House bill regarding use of addi- 
tional entry points by nonweekly maga- 
zines. The House bill repealed a one- 
half-century-old administrative practice 
which permits monthly magazines to 
mail at the in-county per copy rate at 
additional entry points. Because of the 
immediate financial impact of this pro- 
vision on a limited number of publica- 
tions, the committee recommends in- 
stead a 3-year increase in the per copy 
so that publications utilizing the per copy 
rate at additional points will have an 
opportunity to adjust to the additional 
million-dollar cost. 

The committee has stricken from the 
bill additional mailing privileges for mili- 
tary servicemen outside of Vietnam. In 
1965 and 1966 Congress took broad steps 
to give our fighting men in Vietnam 
special mailing privileges. They can now 
mail free letters and certain personal- 
correspondence sound recordings. Mail 
addressed to or from Vietnam, including 
parcels. up to 5 pounds, is mailed at 
regular surface rates and transported by 
air. Newspapers and magazines of a cur- 
rent news nature are carried to Vietnam 
by air at regular second-class rates. The 
air transportation at surface rates for 
letters and small parcels also apply to 
military post offices on a worldwide basis. 
But the committee does not believe that 
the free mailing privileges should be ex- 
tended to servicemen outside combat 
zones, There is a substantial additional 
cost involved and we do not believe that 
our servicemen in Europe, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or the Canal Zone should receive 
the same benefit as our fighting soldiers 
in Southeast Asia. 

As chairman of the committee, I am 
very proud of the bill we have produced. 
Our bill raises more revenue than any 
other postal revenue bill in history and is 
nearly $100 million over Postmaster Gen- 
eral O’Brien’s recommendations. 

This is the greatest business in the 
world. It handles the largest volume of 
mail, 82 billion pieces of mail each year. 
It will be able to break even, with the 
enactment of this bill, at least until the 
two other additional pay increases final- 
ly get cranked in to bring up to com- 
parability with private enterprise, the 
salaries of the 700,000 postal employees 
who, for the most part, carry the mail 
through rain, sleet, snow, and ice on their 
appointed rounds. 

The Post Office needs the money be- 
cause the postal deficit is huge and the 
taxpayer foots the bill. 
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Third class is unwanted mail, sent 
not because the boxholder wishes it, but 
because someone wants to do business 
with him. It has been a drain in the 
form of a subsidy of $316 million for this 
preferred class of mail user who operates 
solely for profit. 

While we may hear a great deal about 
the little businessman in the country 
store not being able to afford a 4 cent 
stamp, we hear very little about the big 
city mailers who mail the vast majority 
of the 15 billion advertising circulars, 
which constitute the lion’s share of all 
third-class mail. Procter & Gamble, those 
poor, poor soap industry boys in Ohio, 
are one of the largest users of the many 
large corporations which use third-class 
mail. A mere 13 third-class bulk-mail 
permit holders mail nearly 7 billion ad- 
vertisements a year. 

Think of that. Seven billion. Those 7 
billion pieces contrast with what the en- 
tire United States, with its population 
of 200 million, uses, amounting to 82 bil- 
poy including the 7 billion mentioned 

ere. 

They have a right to use the mail. But 
the third-class mailer does not have the 
right nor does he serve a public interest 
deserving a $316 million subsidy. 

Every one of our 100 million taxpayers 

in this country pays more than $3 a year 
to subsidize the third-class mailer. I be- 
lieve the American taxpayer has the 
right to expect his Government to insure 
that third-class mail pays more of its 
way than it presently pays. For that rea- 
store not being able to afford a 4-cent 
stamp for third-class advertising mail. 
That is just 66.6 percent of the cost that 
the taxpayer will pay to mail a letter to 
his mother or his son in Vietnam or the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. I do not 
believe that anyone can gripe about a 33- 
percent discount. But the Postmaster 
General, the House of Representatives, 
and our committee have all been ac- 
cused of rank discrimination by spread- 
ing out the second-class rate increase 
over a 3-year period and not pro- 
viding similar treatment for the third- 
class mailer. In their arrogance, we have 
been told time and time again that it has 
always been that way. 
It is also true, for those interested in 
third-class rate history, that the mini- 
mum per-piece rate for third-class ad- 
vertising mail remained at 1 cent from 
1928 until 1953, and that the 1962 rate 
bill increased the minimum for third- 
class only three-eighths of a cent—or 15 
percent—over a 3-year period. 

Second-class publications have held a 
preferential status in American postal 
rate history since Benjamin Franklin's 
time. They are not unsolicited. Every 
magazine and every newspaper is re- 
quired by law to have a legitimate list 
of subscribers who pay money to receive 
the magazine. They do not come to any- 
one’s door unwanted. They present to an 
audience of 200 million Americans the 
news of the day, the best of literature, 
poetry, art, science, and current events. 
They contribute to the improvement of 
the minds of all Americans. I grant that 
a girlie magazine mails at the same rate 
as the Saturday Review or the Atlantic 
Monthly, or Harpers, or any of the intel- 
lectual magazines; but unlike third- 
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class mail, second-class publications pay 
a substantially higher rate of postage 
for advertising content than those which 
have only editorial content. They pay on 
a zone-rate schedule which charges on 
the basis of distance and weight. 

I find very good reason to differentiate 
between a subsidy for the distribution of 
periodical literature and a subsidy for 
business advertising. 

There is no necessity for spreading out 
the third-class rate increase. Second- 
class publications have subscription con- 
tracts ‘with the great majority of their 
readers, extending sometimes 2, 3, 4, or 
5 years in advance, while third-class 
mailers can increase or decrease their 
market coverage from day to day. 

Bear in mind that the third-class 
mailers are the ones who raised a howl 
and ergaged in odious lobbying activi- 
ties. They do not pay for the increase. 
It is the advertisers who pay. They are 
saying they will not get business without 
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having Uncle Sam raise this subsidy, 
thereby making it more difficult to do 
business. They are the ones who have 
engaged in some of the most vicious 
lobbying activities it has been my ex- 
perience to witness in some 29 years in 
Congress. 

The advertiser can spend exactly the 
same dollar next year under these rates 
as he is spending this year by merely 
reducing his volume of circulars. The 
magazine publisher does not have that 
option. The percentage of subscriptions 
which are for 3 years or more on second- 
class publications is surprisingly high 
and the subscription price cannot be in- 
creased for the life of the subscription. 
I refer to the table on page 42 of the 
hearings, and request unanimous con- 
sent thac the table be made a part of 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


2D-CLASS REGULAR-RATE PUBLICATIONS 


Number of sub- 
scriptions per issue 
(in thousands) 


Reader's Digest. 14,916 
McCall's. - „659 
ate 7,129 
Lite 6.878 
The Saturday Evening Post 6, 255 
Better Homes & Gardens. , 060 
Ladies Home Journal 5.928 
Good Housekeeping 4. 502 
TV Guide 3.744 
Redbook... _.. 3, 252 
Iime 3, 150 
Farm Journal — 3,024 
American Home SEES sek 2,947 
Parents’ Magazine and Better 
Homemaking... ..._..-...--.2 2,011 
8 ates 1.852 
Newswee n 1,735 
Successtul Farming * 1.331 
U.S. News & World Report 1,325 
Progressive Farmer . — 1.280 
Mechanix Illustrated. 1, 106 
Sports Illustrated 1,079 
Sports Aſſeſd ---- 1, 069 
Field & Stream 1.052 
Outdoor Lite 1,028 
Popular Science 1,019 
3 Mechanics ne 
. 954 
913 
ae oe 840 
Glamour 829 
quire... -+--> 795 
732 
; 713 
702 
580 
498 
bi 428 
Saturday Review. 420 
Fortune 5 411 
Mademoiselle. 374 
The New Yorke! 360 
Seventeen 35⁴ 
Harper's Bazaar 301 
N 275 
Herpes 233 
The Atlantic Monthly = 232 
Cosmopolitan 2 25 


Terms of subscription 


Percent, 3 years 


Percent, less Percent. 1 to 3 

than 1 year years and over 

6. 0. 

2 15. 

1. 23. 

19. 13. 

s 31. 

0 II. 

$ 23, 

5 18. 

26. 5. 

18. 


8. 
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Source: 1966 supplement to the Association of National Advertisers, Inc. Magazine Circulation and Rate Trends, pp. 2, 3, 6 
and 7. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, low 
rates for second-class mail have been a 
part of the postal system for many 
decades. We are increasing these rates 
about 25 percent at a time when maga- 
zines and newspapers are having a very 
hard time sustaining themselves. The 
fate of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Colliers, and Coronet give ample evidence 
of that fact of life. 

They are in competition today with 
electronic journalists, who can be seen 


on the early morning hour, on the 1 
o’clock news, on the 8 o’clock news, on 
the 10 o’clock news. People can see, elec- 
tronically, not only the spoken news, but 
also pictures of the happenings of the 
day, brought into their living rooms 
within minutes of the time those events 
occurred. So we must appreciate that the 
printed news of the world, as represented 
in paid subscription publications, is on a 
testing ground. I think we have made a 
justifiable increase for publications 
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which have seen the highest cost cover- 
age in recent years. 

That is the reason for the difference 
between the second-class increases and 
the third-class increases, and I think the 
reason is justified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
wish me to yield on the part of the bill 
dealing with title I? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, second-class mail. 
That deals with what particular type of 
mail? 

Mr, MONRONEY. Paid-subscription 
Magazines or newspapers, or any publi- 
cation that has a subscription list, which 
circulates regularly, and contains 35- 
percent editorial content. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee felt 
that these particular enterprises are hav- 
ing difficulty surviving in the face of in- 
tense competition they are receiving from 
other sources? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not only that, but 
the higher cost of printing material, 
higher press costs, greater labor costs, 
which all go into collecting the news, at 
least 35 percent of which must be dead- 
head, for which they receive no adver- 
tising revenue. The subscription price 
rarely pays for the cost of the publica- 
tion and the distribution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Looking at page 6 
of the committee report, I ask whether 
that is the subject about which the Sen- 
ator is now speaking. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Page 6, at the bot- 
tom; second class. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. The committee 
has made several changes in the provi- 
sions for rates of postage applicable to 
second-class mail: 

The regular rates approved by the House 
applicable to commercial magazines and 
newspapers have been revised to increase by 
0. 1-cent the pound rate on the advertising 
content in the first four zones. This will 
produce an additional $1.1 million over the 
House figure of $25 million. 


Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the Senate 
committee increased the revenues that 
were fixed by the House of Representa- 
tives, which were $25 million over what 
is now being received through this 
service. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is partly cor- 
rect. Actually, we increased the rates 
over the regular rates on commercial 
Magazines and newspapers by $1.1 mil- 
lion. We eliminated a surcharge which I 
think the House unwisely, and perhaps 
without thorough reasoning, had applied, 
in the form of a three-tenths of 1-cent 
penalty on each copy of a publication 
4 1 mails more than 500,000 copies per 

e. 

We did that because we thought it 
was unjustifiable, if a magazine is suc- 
cessful, and people wish to buy it, that 
we should charge more by three-tenths 
of a cent for delivering this successful 
magazine than for delivering one that 
was less successful. We felt they should 
all stand on the same rate, because they 
are all in the same category. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., The report states: 

The surcharge of 0.3-cent on each copy 


of a publication which mails more than 
500,000 copies per issue has been eliminated. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what the Sen- 
ator spoke of just a moment ago; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read further from 
the report: 

The rate of postage on advertising content 
of nonprofit publications— 


This is a different type of publication; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
This is the Boy Scout magazine or a 
church magazine, or it could be a vet- 
erans’ organization magazine—those that 
are mailed out to members of certain 
charitable or public-service-type orga- 
nizations, which have always enjoyed a 
nonprofit rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I continue reading: 

The rate of postage on advertising content 
of nonprofit publications has been revised 
so that the advertising zone schedule will be 
identical to the schedule for commercial pub- 
lications, but nonprofit publications having 
not more than 10 percent advertising will not 
be subject to the advertising rate schedule. 


Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That means that the 
committee recognizing the nonprofit 
character of the particular institutions 
that are being considered? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct, and 
that so many of them are very small— 
6-, 8-, or 10-page church publications, 
for example. To try to keep up with the 
possible additional $6 or $8 that we might 
have received from their small circula- 
tion—for example, of 1,000 church bul- 
letins—it would be more difficult for 
them to keep the books on it, and for 
the Government also, so we made a 10- 
percent cutoff as the maximum point, 
beyond which we would start requiring 
the regular rate, for advertising, to be 
paid by these nonprofit publications. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I read further from 
the report: 

The rate of postage for nonadvertising 
content and the minimum-per-piece charge 
for each copy of a nonprofit publication is 
substantially lower than the rate for com- 
mercial publications. 


Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
That has always been true historically, 
and, of course, their subscription rates 
are very low—almost nonexistent—be- 
cause they cater to a very select member- 
ship group, and are nonprofit by nature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee tends 
to give recognition to the fact that they 
are nonprofit, and are serving a sort of 
civic, patriotic, religious, or possibly ed- 
ucational purpose? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, sir. But to cor- 
rect what might become an imbalance, 
we do charge the postage rate for the 
percentage of the magazine that is ad- 
vertising, and the regular commercial 
rate is applied to the advertising matter. 
So we will no longer have the unfair- 
ness of their saying, as some publications 
did—a small number—that they were 
nonprofit, and yet they carried vast vol- 
umes of paid advertising matter, which 
they were sending through at a very 
low rate. The advertising, or money- 
making part, will pay the same rate as 
the commercial magazines would pay for 
their commercial advertising. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that that means that the 
nonprofit publications, magazines or 
periodicals, will be examined to see what 
percentage of their issue deals with paid 
advertisement, and, on the basis of that 
paid advertisement, they will be required 
to pay a rate similar to the commercial 
publications on their advertising? 

Mr. MONRONEY. On that percent- 
age; and they will file, as all second- 
class users have always filed in the past, 
a statement as to each publication or 
newspaper, of what percentage is news 
and what percentage is advertising, and, 
in that way, be charged on the basis of 
their own calculation, audited occasion- 
ally by the Post Office Department to 
make sure it is accurate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I believe 
it should be stated at this point that the 
second-class rates were increased by 
23 percent, and that the increase in the 
rates for nonprofit publications was 60 
percent, which is a very substantial in- 
crease. We will discuss that tomorrow. 
I have an amendment along this line, 
dealing with veterans’ organizations, re- 
ligious groups, and labor organizations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position of the 
Senator from Kansas is that the rate of 
increase for the nonprofit organizations 
is too high? 

Mr. CARLSON. Sixty percent higher, 
and it is about 23 percent for second 
class. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I say to my 
distinguished friends, we are not dealing 
with small numbers of circulation; we 
are dealing with some of the largest cir- 
culations nationally, that go under the 
nonprofit category, and that are paying 
7 percent of the cost of their carriage, 
and the Government is subsidizing 93 
percent of their bill. 

Under the committee bill, they would 
only be paying 9 percent, including their 
advertising, and the Government would 
be subsidizing 91 percent. 

If Senators wish to bring that to an 
issue on the floor, I hope that all Sena- 
tors will understand it, because I do not 
think the budget of the United States is 
in any condition, no matter what type of 
magazine, whether it is my church, your 
church, this veterans’ organization, or 
any other, to maintain more than a 91- 
percent subsidy, including the advertis- 
ing matter that is paying a profit for the 
magazine to exist upon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One final question. By 
how many million dollars will income be 
increased through the increased rate that 
will be charged the nonprofit users of 
the mails? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Four and one-half 
million dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that $4.5 million 
is the equivalent of a 2-percent increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In cost coverage. 
They have been paying 7 percent; they 
will be paying 9 percent. The House bill 
provided for 11-percent cost coverage; so 
the Senate bill has reduced the cost cov- 
erage by 2 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, May I ask the Senator 
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from Kansas if this proposal will be a 
disputed issue that will be brought up 
later in the discussion? 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the distin- 
guished chairman will agree that it was 
an issue that was under discussion in 
executive session of the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Ohio is a very cost-conscious Member of 
the Senate, probably one of the most 
cost-conscious of us all. We are losing 
$126.2 million on this category of mail. 
Revenue will be increased by only $4.5 
ea So there will still be an enormous 
Oss. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator say 
7.9 percent? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; $7.9 million is 
the estimated revenue for 1968. The es- 
timated loss for 1968 would be $126.2 mil- 
lion. We will raise an additional $4.5 mil- 
lion in revenue under this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was any other 
acutely controversial issue developed 
with respect to second-class mail except 
nonprofit religious and educational pub- 
lications? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; I would say this 
was about the only issue. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, would agree to that. All the great 
newspapers and small country news- 
papers were very happy about the bill. 
Most of them approved the elimination 
of the surcharge, even though most of 
them operated below the surcharge level. 
But under the right of freedom of the 
press for all publications, big or small, 
we said, in effect, “Because you are 
successful, you should not be charged 
extra for your excess circulation.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the view 
of the Senator from Kansas concerning 
the elimination of the surcharge of .3 
percent for each copy of a publication 
issued by institutions that published more 
than 500,000 copies? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas opposed it vigorously. In my opin- 
ion, it is a punitive piece of legislation. 
I think our committee was unanimous 
in striking it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We were. We made 
up a good part of that revenue by shift- 
ing to other sources. We picked up almost 
half of the penalty by adding to the 
rates on other categories of mail. We 
tried to protect the revenue, and we 
came out with more revenue than the 
Postmaster General asked for, because 
we tried to close loopholes; we tried to 
relate one rate to another and one class 
to another. 

Each rate is now related to the other. 
Heretofore, they have been picked out 
of the wild blue yonder. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, that is 
where the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and I have had some con- 
troversy in agreeing to an amendment 
that I did not believe belonged in the 
pending bill. 

The chairman mentioned controlled 
publications. It is interesting to note that 
in 1958 the rate on that type of mail was 
10 to 11 cents, and 1 cent per piece. 
However, the 1-cent-per-piece rate in 
1967, in the pending bill, has gone up 280 
percent, which is the highest increase 
experienced in any class of mail. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The controlled circula- 
tion comes under the third-class mail 
classification. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. It used to be 
there. It was just third class. It was 
carried as a sort of a miscellaneous 
thing. We did raise it, but the big in- 
crease that we are talking about is that 
we have raised it from 1 cent for an item 
like a shopping news and other things 
that are literally throwaway to 3.8 
cents. 

I do not want a postman, to whom we 
should pay a reasonable salary, to go to 
every house in his whole section of the 
city and put a shopping news or some 
other similar item in each mailbox. I do 
not think that is right. 

These items are an excellent and prof- 
itable means of advertising. This is pure- 
ly an advertising matter. They include a 
little junk, boiler plate, and stuff like 
that to qualify under the regular classi- 
fication of controlled circulation. They 
will print recipes for chile or hotdog pie 
or something of the sort. It is just 
enough to get them under the wire and 
prove that they are disseminating infor- 
mation. They disseminate information as 
a billboard does. It is an advertising 
media. 

They found that they could get a letter 
carrier, to whom we should pay a com- 
parable wage, to do the things that they 
used to hire kids to do after school. They 
used to hire children to shove the old 
dodgers under every door. Now they find 
it is cheaper to send the material 
through Uncle Sam's post office. We go 
through all of the material, we weigh it 
out, and then the letter carrier has to 
put it at the door of every apartment in 
a 50-story building. 

These are the things that they used to 
mail for a penny in 1928. It has been 1 
cent since 1928. We want to raise it in 
1967 to 3.8 cents. I say that is not an 
unfair rate considering the very low rate 
enjoyed for almost 40 years. I welcome a 
challenge on the subject of a higher sub- 
sidization on this kind of junk mail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator dis- 
cuss the subject later? 

Mr. MONRONEY.I will discuss it 
during the consideration of an amend- 
ment. I cannot square that with any idea 
of economy. Can anyone figure how a 
letter carrier can put this mail in every 
mailbox on his route? As a rule, he may 
have to deliver mail at every other house 
on his route. However, in the case of this 
class of mail, the letter carrier has to go 
up every step of these walk-up apart- 
ments to deliver the mail. I do not think 
we ought to be handling this kind of 
mail—material that we used to call 
dodgers or handbills. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator un- 
derstand that I am advancing these 
questions for the purpose of getting in- 
formation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator has 
helped me far more than even our mag- 
nificent staff in bringing into clear-cut 
focus some of the rates that have been 
obscured and have been overlooked for 
years. They were swept under the rug be- 
cause they were too complicated. 

The staff did excellent work on a bill 
that controls the salaries of every civilian 
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employee of this Government. We worked 
hard and came out with only one or two 
points on which we were not in almost 
complete agreement, It is a bill that will 
raise almost $1 billion and take in almost 
$100 million more than the President 
asked us, and still nobody will be hurt. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague on any 
subject except football at this point. 

Mr. GORE. I will not refer to the sub- 
ject. However, I hope we can sit together 
in Miami. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I hope so. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened with ad- 
miration and approbation to the work- 
manlike job which the able senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has done. 

His speech has been factual and in- 
formative. Perhaps it is not amiss to ob- 
serve that there are not many public 
plaudits available for steering into the 
Senate a bill to increase postal rates, and 
yet there should be. 

The Post Office Department is the 
single largest business in the world. It is 
owned by the American people. We might 
call that socialism or something else. The 
Post Office is a mail service that operates 
at an economic rate. However, as the cost 
of living increases, as the cost of trans- 
portation increases; as the cost of buy- 
ing Government trucks increases, and as 
it becomes necessary to increase the sal- 
aries of postal employees, it becomes 
necessary to increase the postal rates in 
order to have this business of ours op- 
erate on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The able Senator has performed a pub- 
lic service and duty worthy of com- 
mendation in bringing to the floor a 
sound bill and presenting to the Senate 
the precise, the detailed, and the able 
presentation and analysis of a bill which 
he has made. 

I congratulate him upon his work on 
this bill and upon his speech. However, 
Iam not going to wish him well in Miami. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. I will be with him 
100 percent against any other team in 
the Nation except the Sooners on New 
Year’s Eve. 

It has been difficult to insist on higher 
rates all the way through. It has been 
discouraging to see the situation experi- 
enced by some of our large industries. 
Procter & Gamble and the other large 
corporations, the names of which I re- 
cited. There are a very few corporations 
involved. Thirteen third-class bulk mail 
permit holders mail nearly 7 billion 
advertisements a year. 

Every bit of their labor cost has gone 
up. Their paper and handling costs have 
increased. They have not hesitated to 
pass that cost onto their advertisers by 
charging them that amount. But they 
always think Uncle Sam should absorb 
all his rising costs because we are the 
Government. And they are the ones who 
write us letters to say that we are run- 
ning an inefficient Government, because 
we have a postal deficit. 

The special interest groups that ap- 
peared before our committee—they were 
fine, able representatives of their differ- 
ent groups—contended that the Govern- 
ment should pick up the increase in the 
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cost. They would not think of asking the 
paper manufacturer or the ink manufac- 
turer or the printing press manufacturer 
or the multigraph manufacturer to do 
that. But we are Uncle Sap” when it 
comes to absorbing all the necessary costs 
of labor, transportation, buildings, and 
so forth. 

So I believe that it is necessary to be 
hard-nosed with respect to some of these 
items. I know that it does not make any 
friends, but it is necessary. 

We have produced a bill under the 
great leadership of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, one of the greatest I have seen, 
Larry O’Brien, who is insistent upon not 
only adequately financing the postal 
service and adequately paying our em- 
ployees but also improving our mail serv- 
ice so that overnight a letter can travel 
from one coast to another, in the com- 
munication system that binds our 50 
States together as a nation. 

Title II of H.R. 7977 relates to the pay 
of nearly 2,500,000 civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. Briefly, this 
portion of the bill provides a three-step 
salary increase effective October 1, 1967, 
July 1, 1968, and July 1, 1969, to raise all 
Federal salaries for civilian employees, 
other than wage board employees, to 
rates of pay for similar kinds of jobs and 
levels of responsibility in private enter- 
prise as determined by the annual survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

This is the fulfillment of the promise 
Congress made to our employees in the 
Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962, Pub- 
lic Law 87-793. If we do not fulfill that 
promise, if we do not pay our employees 
rates of pay comparable to private enter- 
prise, then we can expect the most capa- 
ble to leave the Government, and the 
least capable to stay. 

Comparability has been the law of the 
land since October 1962, and, except in 
the lowest levels of postal and classified 
employment, it has not been achieved. 
Above the level of GS-15, neither the ad- 
ministration nor the Congress makes an 
effort to achieve comparability. Salaries 
payable to our career administrators and 
our presidential appointees lag far be- 
hind salaries for similar positions in pri- 
vate enterprise. But below that level, the 
career employee has been promised and 
waits patiently for Congress to fulfill the 
letter of the 1962 act. 

This pay increase will cost $2.6 billion 
when fully effective. The 1967 increase is 
a flat 4.5 percent across the board for 
nonpostal employees. The 1968 increase 
guarantees one-half of the remaining lag 
between private enterprise rates in the 
1967 BLS survey, and the Federal rates 
established now in the general schedule, 
or 3 percent, whichever is greater. For 
postal employees, the 1967 increase is 6 
percent and the 1968 increase is 5 per- 
cent, written into the law in the postal 
pay schedule, 

These increases will become effective 
as we reach those effective dates, for the 
further action of Congress, if the bill is 
passed. 

The basic reason we have adopted this 
slightly higher pay increase is because of 
the great difficulty of postal employees 
achieving higher pay positions. About 
600,000 out of 700,000 postal employees 
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are letter carriers, postal clerks, mail 
handlers, and other lower echelon em- 
ployees. Their opportunities for advance- 
ment are very limited. Our recommen- 
dations on pay take those limitations 
into account. 

For example, a man will start in a 
grade 4. He begins as a letter carrier and 
he dies a letter carrier. He may have 
some additional step increases for lon- 
gevity, but he is frozen in that grade. 
The same is practically true with respect 
to the clerks and the mail handlers, 

This is a bad system. I hope we can 
revise it so that there will be opportuni- 
ties for promotion, so that the men who 
begin at a 4 can go up to levels 5, 6, 
and 7. 

I should like to see mobility of em- 
ployees, as all good corporations have, 
instead of keeping a man tied to the 
small post office in which he began. No 
matter how efficient he is, he has senior- 
ity rights and employee rights only in 
that post office, at that grade, at that 
seniority. 

I hope this will be the beginning of an 
intelligent approach to a personnel sys- 
tem. I believe that we properly recognize 
the static position of most of the postal 
employees in their grades, which is not 
the situation in general service grades. 

The latter start as 4’s, and they are 
elevated to 5’s, 6’s, and 7’s, and on up to 
a higher level. I believe that the larger 
increase for the postal workers is en- 
tirely defensible, and I hope the Senate 
will sustain us in that view. 

The 1969 increase will close the gap 
remaining between comparability for all 
employees as determined by the 1968 BLS 
survey and the rates of pay established 
on July 1, 1968. We have moved the date 
of the 1969 increase back from April 1 
to July 1 to avoid having two pay in- 
creases in one fiscal year. 

If Congress cannot face up to com- 
parability as a fair and just policy for 
adjusting the pay of Federal employees, 
then we should admit it frankly and re- 
peal the 1962 Comparability of Pay Act. 
We should change our policy to say that 
Federal pay will be whatever we decide 
to give the employees whenever we de- 
cide to give it. No responsible employer 
in the world would adopt such a policy. 
It is obsolete and it is backward. We 
cannot get the type of dedicated man- 
power we need so desperately in the 
greatest service organization in the 
world, with 82 billion pieces of mail to 
move on time, to work and perform the 
duties that we expect of our employees. 
I do not believe we should lead the field 
in every case, but I believe we should 
make Government employment attrac- 
tive enough so that public service as a 
career will not mean a permanent finan- 
cial sacrifice. 

Insofar as the pay of the employees 
of the State and legislative branch of 
the Government is concerned, the com- 
mittee has made certain revisions in the 
House-passed bill for our own employees, 
those paid by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. A ceiling of $28,000, which is the 
proposed pay rate for level V of the 
Executive Salary Schedule, has been es- 
tablished. That ceiling cannot be raised 
until Congress takes further legislative 
action. The $28,000 salary will apply to 
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three officers of the Senate whose pay is 
presently $27,500 and who have not re- 
ceived a pay increase since July 1, 1964. 

Second, for employees above the pay 
rate of an administrative assistant or 
committee clerk, we recommend that the 
President pro tempore be given author- 
ity to establish pay relationships gen- 
erally in accordance with the relation- 
ships now existing by statute and that 
a ceiling of $27,000 apply to these posi- 
tions. For committee clerks and admin- 
istrative assistants and any other em- 
ployee to whom the general maximum of 
$24,480 now applies, a ceiling of $26,000 
should be established. This will maintain 
a $1,000 differential between these groups 
of employees and will still provide for an 
opportunity for pay adjustments up to 
these limits to be made in 1968 and 1969. 

The committee recommends for em- 
Ployees in other agencies of the legisla- 
tive branch that no salary exceed the 
rate provided for GS-18, $27,055. Further 
adjustments in these rates of pay can 
be made whenever the executive sched- 
ule is revised. 

The authority of a Senator to adjust 
the payroll of his own employees is in- 
cluded in the bill. 

The committee has removed those pro- 
visions relating to an executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial Commission to recom- 
mend to the President pay rates for 
Members of Congress, executives, and 
judges of the U.S. courts. The House has 
passed this provision once before and the 
Senate did not go along. The commit- 
tee is unanimous to its opposition to any 
proposal which would automatically ad- 
just salaries for these positions. When 
the time comes for Congress to raise its 
salaries, the problems should be faced 
up to and voted upon affirmatively, for 
all the world to see. Back door methods 
of pay increases are not to be tolerated. 
This is not the way it should be done, 
in our opinion. 

When the country feels that Congress 
is entitled to a raise, I am sure Congress 
will face up to it squarely and go on 
record, so that we will take the respon- 
sibility and not say we had to do it be- 
cause a Commission said we should. So 
I believe that this is a good provision. 

Title III of the bill provides an effec- 
tive means for the recipient of lewd, 
lascivious, or otherwise offensive pander- 
ing advertisements to take action to con- 
trol this kind of mailing. The committee 
has adopted exactly what the House of 
Representatives approved. This provision 
will vest in the recipient of the mail the 
authority to determine whether a pan- 
dering advertisement which he or any 
other member of his household receives 
is erotically arousing or sexually pro- 
vocative. If in his sole discretion—and 
I repeat, in his sole discretion—any pan- 
dering advertisement falls into that cat- 
egory he may notify the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to request the sender of the mail 
to refrain from any further mailings to 
him or a member of his household. If 
the sender, after notice by the Post- 
master General, violates such an order, 
he shall receive from the Postmaster 
General a complaint alleging the viola- 
tion and if after an appropriate hearing 
the Postmaster General determines that 
the order has been violated, the Post- 
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master General may request the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to 
make application to a Federal district 
court for a court order directing compli- 
ance. Failure to observe the court order 
may be punished as contempt. 

I believe this is an effective means of 
controlling obscene and offensive mate- 
rials which go through the mail, When 
all of the arguments of constitutionally 
protected free speech are over and done 
with, the fact remains that there is a 
billion dollar business in this country 
today involving the sale of obscene books, 
pictures, and other materials. 

This proposal included in H.R. 7977 
does not infringe upon the right of any 
person to buy or sell that kind of mate- 
rial, but it does give the ordinary family 
a means of being protected from adver- 
tisements which are unsolicited. 

I do not believe any of us want this 
kind of material coming to our door, 
being seen or read by our wives, our 
children, or our grandchildren. It is an 
imposition upon the right of privacy. By 
vesting in each family the right to say 
they do not want this kind of mail is to 
guarantee by law that which common- 
sense dictates, 

Title IV of H.R. 7977 revises the Fed- 
eral Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
generally along the lines of previous leg- 
islation passed by Congress in 1966 and 
1967—both of which were vetoed by 
President Johnson. The cost of this leg- 
islation has been reduced almost in half 
from that of the bill which President 
Johnson vetoed a few months ago. Title 
IV increases life insurance so that each 
employee will have a policy equal to his 
annual salary rounding off to the next 
higher $1,000 plus $2,000 up to a maxi- 
mum of $32,000 and guaranteeing a min- 
imum of $10,000. 

This provides protection where it is 
needed most for the young employee 
with a growing family in the lower paid 
jobs in our Government who can least 
afford to purchase insurance outside of 
the group program. It eliminates the 13 
year old, unrealistic ceiling of $20,000 in- 
cluded in the original 1954 act. 

It also provides that an employee may 
purchase if he wishes to do so and is 
willing to pay 100 percent of the cost an 
additional policy of $10,000. This op- 
tional insurance does not cost the Gov- 
ernment anything. But if the employee 
wishes to pay at the group rate for the 
additional insurance he may do so. The 
cost to the Government of this entire 
insurance provision for all of our Gov- 
ernment workers is $35.4 million. 

That is our bill. I am very proud of our 
committee for the work they have ac- 
complished. I am particularly grateful to 
the very distinguished senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the former 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, who participated 
with great energy to help hammer out 
this bill. As always, he was most cooper- 
ative in every aspect of this legislation, 
and although we did not agree on every 
single item, and we will not on the floor 
of the Senate, I understand, his helpful- 
ness, his grasp of the subject before us, 
and his leadership on the minority side of 
the committee was distinguished and 
excellent. 
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I am grateful for our staff which 
worked better than any staff I have ever 
worked with, in order to keep on top of 
these intricate details, varying conditions 
of rates and pay, and information neces- 
sary in connection with a huge bill which 
involves more detail, perhaps, than any 
bill that is brought before the Senate. 

I am grateful to my colleagues on the 
Democratic side who worked loyally and 
diligently in connection with the bill so 
that action could be taken in this session. 
I am deeply grateful to the minority 
members of the committee. We worked 
on a close time limit. 

We heard testimony from anyone who 
wished to be heard and we gave them 
adequate opportunity to present matters 
that they needed to present so that the 
material could be printed in the record. 

Again, I express my appreciation to 
the staff for the fine work they have 
done. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I direct 
the Senator’s attention to the report on 
page 8 dealing with fourth-class books 
and records. 

The Senator from Oklahoma will re- 
call that I sent him a letter pointing out 
that the publishers of certain books in 
Ohio complained to me that the rate on 
the 1-pound books and letters was in- 
creased on the same basis as books of 1 
pound and more. 

These publishers of books argued that 
the weight of their books, being 1 pound 
or less, should not be charged on the 
same basis as the publishers of the books 
of 1 pound and more. 

The report shows that the committee 
has revised the proposal of the Post- 
master General and the House of Repre- 
sentatives regarding the rate of postage 
and the weight distribution of fourth- 
class books, records, films, and other ma- 
terials which mail at a special fourth- 
class rate substantially lower than par- 
cel post. 

I shall read further: 

As proposed by the Postmaster General 
and approved by the House, the rate was 
increased from 10 cents for the first pound 
and 5 cents for each additional pound, tc 
16 cents for the first two pounds and 6 cents 
for each additional pound. 


The writer of the letter to me, from 
Dayton, Ohio, was the publisher of 
schoolbooks. He stated that their books 
had a weight of 1 pound or less and that 
it was unjust to charge them with the 
same rate being charged to the users of 
the mails sending parcels of 1 pound and 
more. 

Am I correct that the committee did 
take cognizance of this complaint made 
by users of the mail who send books of 
1 pound and less? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. The interest 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
in this matter caused us to take special 
cognizance of it. In our study we felt that 
the two pound minimum, which was 16 
cents, was unjust to publishers of smaller 
books and some paperbacks that are 
mailed. We broke it down into one 
pound, and so we raised the present rate 
of 10 cents for the first pound to 12 cents 
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for the first pound. We have a raise of 
2 cents a pound which is a pretty cheap 
raise on books. The old rate was 5 cents 
for each additional pound. We increased 
that by 1 cent to 6 cents a pound. The 
reason I think the House went for the 
2-pound rate is that we are being over- 
burdened by record clubs which send out 
records which are hard to deliver. They 
were anxious to put a higher rate on 
records and this would have included 
them in a minimum charge of 16 cents, 
regardless of weight. 

We considered raising the record rate 
but the committee membership, against 
my judgment, overruled me. I was un- 
able to get a special rate on records but 
perhaps I will get it next year. It works 
out, with the exception of the rate rec- 
ords enjoy, to a very reasonable rate. 

I know of the interest of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio in library 
publications. This distinguishes between 
the commercial and the nonprofit field. 

We dealt gently with libraries. The 
library sends out books to people who 
use the libraries. The old rate is 4 cents 
for the first pound. We raised it to 5 
cents for the first pound. The House had 
set a rate of 8 cents for the first 2 
pounds. I think the 1-pound rate will 
average out about as well for the books 
as the 2-pound rate would discriminate. 
So as to the additional pound, or 1 cent 
on the old rate and on the new rate 2 
cents, I have heard no complaints from 
the libraries. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee did 
differentiate between users of mail who 
send packages of 1 pound or less as dis- 
tinguished from those who send pack- 
ages of 1 pound or more? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right. We 
made the breaking point the 1-pound 
minimum. We raised that rate by only 
2 cents on the first pound, and we raised 
the rate for the additional poundage 
from the present 5 cents, to 6 cents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The House bill made 
no differentiation between the two? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The House bill made 
the rate apply to 2 pounds whether it 
was used or not. If the weight is one- 
half pound, the sender has to pay the 
full 16 cents. Under our bill one would 
have to pay 12 cents for 1 pound or less. 
We think that is a good decision. We 
have had no criticism from fourth-class 
mail users. 

When we went through the bill to raise 
$1 billion, the only squawk we got was 
from the junk mailers. 

I am ready to fight that out on the 
floor of the Senate. I welcome the op- 
portunity to do so. I believe the Senate 
will back me up and say that this is a 
correction that is long past due; that we 
should even charge junk mailers back 
charges for the many years they have 
freeloaded on the taxpayers of this 
country. They are freeloaders who have 
profited in their private businesses by 
having this highly subsidized rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The net result of what 
the Senate committee did compared with 
what the House did in the production of 
revenues is as follows: The House bill will 
produce $12.3 million. The bill reported 
by the committee will produce $12.6 
million. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator from 
Ohio talking about the library rate? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am talking about 
fourth-class books. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, we differen- 
tiated between 1 pound and less, and 1 
pound and more, and still reached a 
balance where the revenues produced by 
the Senate bill will net $12.6 million to 
$12.3 million by the House; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. In 
almost every instance we have had the 
best businessmen working on the com- 
mittee. 

Wherever we found a difference in the 
rate, we started out with the thought 
that we would certainly try to get a lit- 
tle higher revenue in each case, so we 
did come out with a little more revenue 
overall, to put the operation on as near 
a business-like basis as we can. 

The Post Office has great manpower, 
with a host of dedicated workers taking 
a new lease on life. They are happy to 
be working for an institution which will 
be operating in the black and not in the 
red. That is the kind of service I want to 
be connected with. I am proud to be the 
chairman of the committee. I am also 
proud of the able Members of the Senate 
who have participated so dilligently in 
trying to be realistic, knowing that they 
may hurt someone every time the mail 
rate is increased—or at least someone is 
thinking he will be hurt—but still hav- 
ing tne guts to stand up and say, “Our 
costs are going up and we expect you to 
pay a little more to cover them.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the expiration 
of 2 years, if the wage increase portion 
of the bill is passed and the rate increase 
is passed, will the Post Office Department 
be operating on a self-sustaining basis? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It will not be, when 
we give the two other pay increases. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much will the 
deficit be at the end of the 2 years? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The present postal 
deficit, which is today $560 million, will 
be reduced by almost $250 million, so 
that we will have a quarter of a billion 
dollars 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two hundred-eighty 
million dollars? Does the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] wish to answer 
that? 

Mr. CARLSON. If I may interject, the 
distinguished chairman has mentioned 
some figures. I have some figures with 
me. It was my thought that the deficit 
was $1.2 billion. However, I may be 
wrong. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is not count- 
ing the public service charge of $640 
million. That amount comes off the $1.2 
billion. That is the deficit in the rural 
free delivery service, which is uneco- 
nomic; in the fourth-class mail, includ- 
ing books for the blind; and many other 
things of that nature which are neces- 
sary public service items. We must never 
forget that the Post Office is a public 
service. It is a public service which binds 
the country together in a reasonable, 
efficient, and effective communications 
system. Profit or not, we must have it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the President rec- 
ommend postal rate adjustments in a 
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degree that would make the Post Office 
Department self-sustaining? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He did for the first 
pay increase. We will be in a surplus 
position for the first year. However, when 
we achieve comparability in the next 
two stages, we will use up the surplus 
that we will earn this year and will re- 
duce it to where we will come out on a 
net deficit of 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It will be $280 million 
instead of $530 million. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right; $560 
million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is $560 million. Did 
not the President recommend that the 
Post Office Department should be put 
on a self-sustaining basis? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This could possibly 
be done if it were not for the fact that 
we have to meet the necessary payroll 
increases. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the committee 
consider separating the payroll increase 
from the postal rate increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We considered 
that. In fact, we thought we might take 
up those items separately. But when we 
began to look at the timetable, we 
thought we might take up the pay in- 
crease first. But we realize we had to 
pay for that first, so we decided to com- 
bine both increases in one bill. So we 
have arranged to pay for it by providing 
$100 million this year through a change 
in the rates. We do not expect to have 
another rate change for several years. 
But the rate increase will be sufficient 
through this year and will provide a 
surplus. 

But next year and the year following, 
there will be a deficit, and the amount 
of the surplus will be cut approximately 
in half. I should say that for a $7 billion 
operation of providing the best postal 
service, we are doing quite well. 

Certainly we know that wages every- 
where are escalating. We have to be 
realistic. We have to have first-class em- 
ployees. 

Does the Senator know that the large 
jewelers of this country do not use 
armored cars to ship diamonds? They 
do not employ guards with machineguns. 
They merely register their diamonds and 
send them by U.S. mail. That is how good 
the postal workers have been through the 
years. 

There has been some decline. Some 
postal unions have even dared to threat- 
en a strike against their own Govern- 
ment. Those are the kind of persons 
who hurt their case. I am proud to say 
that only one union mentioned that in 
the hearings. I hope I shall never hear 
it again, because when Government em- 
ployees strike, they are striking against 
the people of the United States. Any 
threat of a strike is unbecoming an orga- 
nization which claims to be a union rep- 
resenting public servants who have taken 
an oath of public service. I hope we shall 
never again hear such demagogic threats 
against the Government, because they 
are not compatible with a sound demo- 
cratic society. A stoppage of the mails 
by such action could cripple the country. 
I am sure, though, that that will never 
happen, and I hope Congress will never 
let it happen. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE, I thrill to listen to what 
the Senator from Oklahoma has just 
said. 

May I ask whether the Senator from 
Kansas wishes to comment on the ques- 
tions which I have just put? He is the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
{Mr. Monroney] has accurately stated 
that the deficit on June 30, 1967, was $1.2 
billion. That is absolutely correct. In- 
cluded in that amount is approximately 
$600 million for public service. It is my 
personal feeling that the Post Office De- 
partment is a personal service opera- 
tion, so we should not be so much con- 
cerned about the deficit. 

But he also stated that the deficit at 
June 30, 1970, when the third phase of 
the bill takes effect, will be $1.2 billion. 
The statement has not been challenged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean that 
the expectation of the President in his 
recommendation will not become a real- 
ity? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am certain that that 
is correct, because the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a service operation. We never 
hear anything about the necessity for 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or the Depart- 
ment of State to operate within their 
incomes. But it is always said that the 
Post Office Department, the one agency 
that reaches all the people, should be 
made to pay its own way. I think it is 
a public service operation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for allowing me 
to put these questions to him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Ohio has helped to clarify by the col- 
loquy, as he well knows, the important 
nuts and bolts of the operation of an 
organization so great as the Post Office. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kansas has contributed richly to this dis- 
cussion, because he has pointed up 
areas in which there is agreement and 
areas in which there is disagreement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
a at such time as hc may re- 
quire. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 10 or 15 minutes? 
Mr. MONRONEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, I do not 
ask for the floor at this time, but I want 
to speak on the bill. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas, if I 
am recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wanted the Sena- 
tor to be recognized and then have him 
yield to me for 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary will meet to consider the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1967. That measure is a product of 
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long and thorough hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures of which I am privileged to serve 
as chairman. I have endeavored to keep 
my colleagues apprised of the progress 
of our hearings on anticrime legislation, 
in a series of six speeches delivered in 
the Senate during the past year. Every 
Member of this body, I am sure, shares 
my concern over the rapidly mounting 
incidence of crime facing our Nation. 

Mr. President, in recommending the 
enactment of the bill to be considered 
tomorrow, the subcommittee concluded 
in part: 

Crime is the most critical and urgent do- 
mestic problem facing the nation, Although 
essentially a local problem, the incidence of 
crime has reached proportions that threaten 
the peace, security and general welfare of the 
nation. The Federal government has a clear 
responsibility to help meet and to repel this 
threat. For Congress this means the enact- 
ment of legislation and the appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and units of local 
government to devise and implement pro- 
grams to combat crime. To be successful, 
however, the war on crime must be mounted 
and waged on several fronts. Accordingly, 
the subcommittee recommends passage of 
S. 917, the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1967, which offers three major 
anti-crime proposals. 


There are those who suggest, however, 
that the bill contains too many anti- 
crime proposals. There are those who 
liken it to a “Christmas Tree.” Mr. Pres- 
ident, if it is a law enforcement “Christ- 
mas Tree,” well and good for it is cer- 
tainly needed. But it is also a tree that 
has lots of thorns on it for the criminal. 
I know the habitual law violator does not 
like it. There is certainly nothing in this 
bill as reported by the subcommittee that 
pleases the rapist, the robber, the mur- 
derer and the mugger. It is strictly an 
anticrime bill. And then there are those 
who say that “if we are serious about 
rapid passage of the bill we should re- 
turn to a clean bill along the general 
lines proposed—by the administration.” 

Mr. President, to all these people I say 
that I have never once considered that 
my responsibility is to merely pass bills 
or to see how fast bills can be passed. 
I do consider it to be my responsibility 
to present to the Senate, through the 
appropriate processes, the most effective 
anticrime bill possible for the preserva- 
tion of and a return to law and order in 
this country. And it is to this end that 
the subcommittee labored. 

This bill retains and strengthens the 
substance of the President’s original bill 
to improve the general law enforcement 
capability of States and units of local 
government through Federal grants, In 
addition to the grants proposed for plan- 
ning, recruitment, training, equipment 
facilities and research, special provi- 
sions were added to the bill to enable 
the States to deal more effectively with 
the problems of organized crime and 
with the increasing threats of riots in 
our cities. The original request for $50 
million was increased to $85 million. 

These features of the bill hold much 
promise for long-range improvements in 
local law enforcement. But crime—like 
time—waits for no man and we cannot 
leave our citizens exposed to and unpro- 
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tected from the continued ravages of 
crime while awaiting the results of a 
long-lead-time program. 

The perilous immediacy of the prob- 
lem is too demanding, too urgent for this 
country to depend solely on a one-shot 
approach. It is essential, therefore, that 
we apply more than one remedy. It was 
with these thoughts in mind that the sub- 
committee added two major provisions to 
the original bill. 

One is specifically aimed at the con- 
tinually expanding and highly successful 
elements of organized crime. It would 
prohibit all wiretapping except that au- 
thorized to be done by law enforcement 
officers engaged in the detection and pre- 
vention of major crimes—that would also 
include surveillance—and then only upon 
a showing of probable cause and obtain- 
ing a court order under stringent con- 
trols. It is imperative that our law en- 
forcement officials are given authority to 
use this weapon. It makes no sense what- 
ever to deny law enforcement officers the 
right to tap the very wires being used by 
organized criminals to commit crime and 
carry out their conspiratorial activities. 

It is likewise inconceivable that the 
overlords of organized crime, who use 
the telephone to carry out practically 
all of their unlawful activities should be 
privileged to do so without legitimate 
means being made available to police 
authorities, to detect such use of the 
telephone and to intercept the incrimi- 
nating evidence of guilt that can thus 
be procured. Under existing law, the 
criminal can and does use the telephone 
as a means to his evil ends, secure in the 
knowledge that he is beyond the reach 
of and will not be interfered with by law 
enforcement officers. The bill will put an 
end to this practice and, at the some 
time, scrupulously protect against the 
use of wiretaps or electronic surveillance 
to invade anyone’s privacy. The State of 
New York had a similar statute for al- 
most a quarter of a century and study 
after study showed that it was used only 
sparingly and that no one’s privacy was 
invaded. The Supreme Court, in the re- 
cent Berger case, struck down the eaves- 
dropping portion of this statute—but not 
the practice—and indeed, laid down 
guidelines as to how such a statute might 
come within the Constitution. These 
guidelines have been incorporated into 
S. 917. 

The President’s Crime Commission 
recommended such a law. Every Attorney 
General since 1931, save the present in- 
cumbent, has endorsed this type of legis- 
lation. The Judicial Conference, headed 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren, recently 
recommended it, and, as indicated, the 
Supreme Court in the Berger case, sug- 
gested legislation along these lines within 
the framework of the Constitution. Cer- 
tainly, if such a weapon is useful and 
needed to protect our national security as 
contended and asked for by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and by his At- 
torney General, and as proposed in legis- 
lation recommended by the administra- 
tion, then it is hard to conceive that it 
will not also be useful and needed in the 
war on crime. 

The other major provision added to 
the original bill seeks to return the rule 
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of reason to the admissibility of volun- 
tary confessions into evidence. No mat- 
ter how much money is spent for up- 
grading police departments, for modern 
equipment, for research and other pur- 
poses, crime will not be successfully 
abated, nor respect for law and order 
restored so long as criminals who have 
voluntarily confessed their crimes go 
unpunished. The traditional right of the 
people to have their prosecuting attor- 
neys place in evidence before juries the 
voluntary confessions and incriminating 
statements made by defendants should 
be restored. Accordingly, the bill was 
amended to allow the trial judge to pass 
upon the issue of voluntariness based 
upon the totality of the circumstances 
involved, and then the jury would be 
instructed to give the confession what- 
ever weight deemed merited, and to do 
so in the context of the total circum- 
stances present at the time the confes- 
sion or statement was made. The consti- 
tutional rights of accused persons have 
been protected under this procedure 
since the founding of the Republic until 
the time of the Miranda decision. It is an 
eminently fair, reasonable, and effective 
way to determine the issue of voluntari- 
ness. 

We are all only too familiar with the 
results flowing from the rigid, mechan- 
ical, self-defeating exclusionary rules de- 
vised by the Supreme Court in the area 
of confessions. The newspapers are filled 
with the tragic consequences, and I have 
called them to the Senate’s attention re- 
peatedly during the past year. Just last 
week, we read of the finding of innocence 
in the case of a 14-year-old Oklahoma 
boy who admitted killing his mother with 
10 shots from a rifle. He was found inno- 
cent of murder because he was not ad- 
vised of his right to an attorney before he 
confessed to his father and two officers. 
The prosecuting attorney in that case 
assailed the acquittal as the worst mis- 
carriage of justice I've ever seen,” add- 
ing that the decision meant that “you 
can’t even question your own child if he 
broke a window without getting a lawyer. 
This is ridiculous.“ District Court Judge 
Merle Lansden ruled that the confession 
could not be admitted into evidence be- 
cause of a recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decision. He said that he disagreed with 
the High Court’s ruling but that he had 
“no alternative.” 

This case dealt with a minor, but his 
crime was the most vicious known to 
man—murder. Other and potentially 
more dangerous self-confessed criminals 
are committing equally heinous crimes 
almost daily and are being released, not 
on the basis of guilt or innocence, but be- 
cause of the Court’s slavish dedication to 
technicalities that thwart the aims of 
justice while augmenting the tenuous 
rights of the accused. 

We need to rectify this mockery of 
justice and seek to realine the imbal- 
anced scales of justice that all too often 
subjugate the rights and safety of society 
to the privileged exploitations and 
atrocities by the criminal. 

Mr. President, this is a very serious 
and devastating trend in our system of 
criminal justice. We cannot afford to 
ignore the problem or its aftermath. 
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If we are serious about meeting our 
responsibility—if we are truly concerned 
about the problems of crime in this coun- 
try today—indeed, if we are to preserve 
our way of life—we must have this wis- 
dom and the courage to respond to the 
grave and critical threat crime poses to 
our internal security. To do less would 
further favor the criminal, and to do 
nothing would be criminal neglect and 
failure of duty on our part. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks the article 
to which I have referred, entitled Legal 
Slip Frees Boy In Matricide,” published 
in 5 Washington Post of November 138, 
1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
November 14, I spoke before the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency in 
New York City and on November 20, 
Senator Ervin very graciously inserted 
that speech into the Recorp at page 
33136. Since that speech was given, I 
have received many letters from people 
all over the country commending the text 
and my efforts toward law enforcement, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a sample of these letters, 
which I feel appropriately express the 
sentiment which is now shared by the 
vast majority of the citizens of our 
country. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Care May, N.J., November 19, 1967. 
SENATOR JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: In a recent 
radio broadcast, you were reported to have 
said that the U.S. Supreme Court was largely 
responsible for the crime, rape and commu- 
nism in this country today. We and many 
others believe that you are 100% right. And 
we are more than pleased to know that you 
had the courage to say so. Perhaps many of 
the weaker characters in the Senate will now 
begin to see what a low quality court with 
its 5-4 decisions is doing to our country. 

J. A. STACKHOUSE, 
New York, N.Y., November 15, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I listened to 
your speech on the T.V. last night and 
thanked God there are such men as you in 
politics—altho, unfortunately there are not 
nearly enough. 

I speak of men who realize how far our 
beloved country has gone down the primrose 
path; and want to do something about it. I 
only hope that it isn’t too late— 

These demonstrations by students, by ‘Civil 
Rights’ groups, by anti-Vietnam groups, 
etc.—there are so many groups now that I 
doubt if they can be named or counted. You 
stated that you intended to propose laws in 
the next legislature to clean up this mess. 

If I may suggest in my own humble way, 
that a tremendous start would be legislature 
to limit demonstrations and pickets would be 
to limit the amount of people in picketing 
and demonstrations; otherwise we have An- 
archy which we had last night outside of the 
Hilton Hotel—It was a disgrace and should 
not be allowed to happen. 

In my opinion, the country has lost their 
respect for the politicians who have been un- 
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scrupulous in their morality—their “playing 
up” to union leaders, to welfare groups and 
toleration of their demands, not paying any 
heed to the softening of laws by our Supreme 
Court and Civil Liberty groups. 

When are these fence straddlers going to 
come out for law enforcement? 


Respectfully yours, 
£ 17 HENRY H. CROEN, 


MONROEVILLE, Pa., November 15, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: After hearing your 
declaration on Tuesday evening TV news 
program relative to the grave problems con- 
fronting America, I am compelled to express 
my opinion thát you have stated exact truths 
that are un-deniable, of the reasons for the 
dilemma in our present society and govern- 
ment. 

I believe that your statements on this sub- 
ject should be aired to all the people as 
widely as any message that has been given 
by a President, for the truths therein surely 
warrant such dissemination. 

WILLIAM CUMMING. 
BALTIMORE, Mo., November 17, 1967. 
Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: On Tuesday 
evening, November 14, 1967, I heard on O. B. S. 
television network, Walter Cronkite, Com- 
mentator, a short excerpt from a speech you 
made regarding crime, its causes and rem- 
edies, You also commented most wisely, to 
my mind, on recent decisions made by the 
Supreme Court, protecting the criminal at 
the expense of the safety and welfare of the 
law abiding citizen. 

I was so favorably impressed by these brief 
remarks that I hope you will be kind enough 
to send me a copy of your most excellent 
speech in full. 

If we had more legislators who would 
speak out forthrightly as you did without 
regard to partisan politics or pressure groups, 
this country would have a far better chance 
of survival and perhaps return to those pre- 
cepts on which we became a great nation. 
Without strong action to curb lawlessness 
and restore order and sanity to our society, I 
fear greatly that our future will certainly be 
jeopardized. 

I personally believe that Gibbons “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” should be 
required reading for all patriotic legislators 
from the President down to the freshman 
members of the House. 

With best wishes to you, Sir, I am 

Yours Respectfully, 
W. S. DITCH, Jr. 


Forest HLS, N.Y., 
November 16, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MoClxLLAN: The attached news 
item is the most heartening one I have read 
for months. I’ve been wondering if we'd all 
be killed before someone got around to re- 
pealing that ridiculous decision of the Su- 
preme Court. And it wasn’t even a unani- 
mous decision. 

I hope your arguments for its repeal will 
stress the very slight percentage of our pop- 
ulation who have ever confessed to a crime 
which was later found to be false and some- 
one else was convicted for the crime. 

For that small percentage the Supreme 
Court would endanger the lives and safety 
of millions. 

It seems often to be the natural thing in 
the heat of emotional strain immediately 
after a crime for the criminal to get it off 
his chest by confessing. Why should such 
emotional confessions be denied by law? 
Why should anyone have the advice of a 
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lawyer immediately after a crime? Why 
shouldn't the whole questioning be put on 
tape for the benefit of both sides in the trial 


which would come later? Couldn't that elim- 


inate the accusation of police brutality in 
questioning? 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. DOROTHY WEBB. 


[From the New York Daily News, Nov. 16, 
1967] 


McCLELLAN PUTS OKAY ON TAPS AND 
CONFESSIONS 


(By Paul Meskil) 


Sen. John McClellan (D-Ark.) urged yes- 
terday the enactment of federal laws per- 
mitting the use of wiretaps and confessions 
in criminal cases 

McClellan said recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions banning confessions and electronic 
eavesdropping “have made a mockery of 
justice.” 

“Self-confessed murderers, rapists and 
robbers should be punished, not liberated,” 
he told a conference of the National Emer- 
gency Committee at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. The committee, composed of business- 
men, labor leaders and others, is a branch 
of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

WHAT ARE THE WEAPONS? 

“We're in a war,” McClellan declared. 
“What are we going to fight with? Powder- 
puff techniques? Or are we going to use 
weapons used by the enemy? 

“We've drifted too long. The pendulum 
has swung too far. The scales must be bal- 
anced and I intend to fight for laws that I 
think will balance them.” 

McClellan said his Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee on criminal laws and procedures 
will report wiretapping and confession bills 
to the judiciary committee later this week. 
The bill on confessions, he said, “would re- 
store the law substantially as it had existed 
for 100 years before the Supreme Court com- 
mitted its grievous error.” 

The other bill would permit law enforce- 
ment agencies “to place wiretaps and elec- 
tronic surveillance after showing just and 
reasonable cause to a court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 

McClellan, a frequent critic of the admin- 
istration’s Vietnam policy, called antiwar 
demonstrations like the recent Pentagon 
rally “a national disgrace.” 


SENATOR BROOKE’S VIEW 


United States Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark, who also spoke, said such disturbances 
create an atmosphere of contempt for social 
stability” and were “a concern to law en- 
forcement and a threat to the public.” 

Clark disclosed that federal “strike forces” 
are being prepared to battle organized crime 
in cities across the nation. He said one such 
force already had proved “highly effective” 
when tested in the Buffalo area. However, he 
declined to go into detail. 

Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R-Mass.) dis- 
agreed with McClellan on easing the confes- 
sion rules, but said he would support a 
“limited wiretapping law.” He added: “We 
cannot effectively battle organized crime 
without some wiretapping.” 

ScaRSDALE, N.Y., November 14, 1967. 
Hon. Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Thanks again for calling 
attention to the many angles of crime being 
committed through the abuse of liberty. 
It seems the law abiding citizen is taking 
it on the chin and the criminal is the hero. 

Among the many points you made about 
the abuse, I think a start should be made 
at the top; in the United States Supreme 
Court 5-4 decisions. It doesn’t seem possible 
so many (so called) learned men come to 
this decision so often. 
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Justices, Warren, Douglas, and Black have 
outlived their usefulness as Justices and 
should vacate the office. As time goes on 
their opinions and decisions seem to get 
worse. 

Some of the Justices appointed by Pres. 
Eisenhower, Kennedy appear to be ap- 
pointed to take care of political debt rather 
than ability to perform. 

I welcome your comments. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN SPEARS. 

P.S.: Glad to render any requested help. 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., 
November 15, 1967. 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: A portion of your speech was on 
CBS TV last night, Nov. 14, and thank God 
we have one Senator that is not afraid ta 
speak his convictions. 

When, when will our governing bodies real- 
ize that our wonderful country is on the 
road to destruction, by defending everything 
that is wrong and never standing up for 
what is right. 

By sending our finest American youth to 
be killed and maimed and leaving hippies, 
anti-war demonstrators, drug addicts, ete., to 
be the future citizens and eventually the 
leaders of our country. For three generations 
this has happened and in “sowing the wind 
are surely reaping the whirlwind.” 

In defiance of law these demonstrators 
take over our cities, and our policemen 
have no authority to even defend themselves. 
Isn’t there something that we can do to 
help our country! 

Is there nothing that can be done to re- 
fute all of these decisions by the Supreme 
Court that does nothing to the honest, law 
abiding citizens but that rules in every in- 
stance in favor of mobsters, murderers, etc. 

When nine men out of two hundred mil- 
lion people can set all laws we are under- 
mining our country, isn’t it time for some- 
thing to change? If something isn’t done, 
soon, may God help us for it will surely be 
too late for us to save ourselves. 

Again thank you for speaking as you did. 
If helps to know that we have one person 
who is trying to save our country. 

Pardon me for taking up so much of your 
time but I just had to write. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary Lou CARPENTER. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
November 15, 1967. 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 

Dear Sm: Saw and heard you on TV last 
night and I don't think that another word 
could be added to what you said. 

The only thing to do is, everyone in Con- 
gress and Senate should get together, there 
must be a way to stop this crime, riots, etc., 
etc., etc. In our city hardly any one goes out 
a night after 6 p.m. Keep up your good work. 

The best of everything for you and yours, 

Sincerely, 
FRED HARRIS. 
DoudLASTON, N.Y., 
November 15, 1967. 
Hon, J. MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Thank you sin- 
cerely for making a truly brilliant statement 
on the condition of law and order in this 
country. We are very fortunate in having at 
least one member of Congress who has the 
courage to speak for the preservation of 
decency and stability in this country. 

May God Bless you and give you strength 
to succeed in this noble cause. It is sad that 
our Senators from New York do not see the 
peril facing the nation, particularly in our 
home state, and more so in New York City. 
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Please be assured that there are many decent 
Americans who support you. 
Very truly yours, 
J. ROBERT STEVENS. 
P.S. I hope you will speak for a return to 
proper discipline in our schools. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., November 14, 1967. 


My Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: We want 
to thank you for your eloquent words that 
we heard on to-day’s radio program. 

To us, this is the first expression by a 
man in high office who states the honest 
facts, about life, at present, in the U.S.A. 

Please continue your stand against law- 
lessness. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL. WEISSHIGER. 
Woops, N.Y., November 13, 1967. 
Senator MCCLELLAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am not a resident of your 
state but have admired you for a long time 
for many of the stands you have taken on 
many issues. So this is just a short note to 
express my appreciation for your efforts and 
some comments on what you said on CBS 
TV this evening. 

Your remarks concerning the demonstra- 
tions at the Pentagon were apropos. My 
voice may be only a small voice in all this 
shouting and screaming by a small percent- 
age of our citizens. I cannot call these minor- 
ity dissenters, citizens. If they were they 
would first obey our laws. I think most of 
them are front groups being pushed and fi- 
nanced by Russia. Must always bear in mind 
the Marxist philosophy is infiltration from 
within. 

I agreed with you completely when you 
stated the government should now take a 
stand when laws are broken. And that cer- 
tainly happened with the Pentagon dem- 
onstration. The government whether it be on 
a federal, state or city level should take 
action when these groups in order to obtain 
their objectives, trample on the rights and 
property of others. There’s been too much 
of it. I'm not against demonstrations as 
such, but when it causes interference with 
other people’s rights its time something 
should be done, else all freedom will ulti- 
mately be lost. 

It was most coincidental at the time of 
the Pentagon demonstrations that there 
were similar happenings in most of the large 
European cities. It apparently was well or- 
ganized. 

Keep up the good work and may you serve 
the Senate and your country for many more 
years to come. 

Sincerely, 
M. LUNDON. 


Verona, N. J., 
November 15, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: In connection 
with your visit to New York City on Nov. 14 
I happened to hear excerpts and highlights 
from your address made to the Crime and 
Juvenvile Delinquency convention. I feel 
compelled to take time out to comment 
briefly on your refreshing remarks. 

It is certainly a pleasure to hear a US. 
senator comment so forcefully and candidly 
on the state of crime, juvenile delinquency 
and civil disobedience in this great country 
of ours. It is high time that the American 
public is jolted out of their state of apathy 
and complacency with regard to these mat- 
ters: Added emphasis was given to your re- 
marks by the TV news coverage the same 
night of the disgraceful near-riot resulting 
from Secty. of State Rusk’s Viet Nam speech 
in N. T. C., as well as coverage of the recent 
so-called “peace demonstrations” in 
Washington. 
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Isn’t it high time that all levels of gov- 
ernment in the United States cracked down 
to end some of the disgraceful goings on in 
this country? As an ordinary citizen I find it 
extremely difficult to understand how promi- 
nent hoodlums and gangsters can be named 
in articles featured in our national maga- 
zines, minutely describing their illegal activi- 
ties and yet year after year these same people 
carry on their criminal activities without any 
apparent interference from the forces of law 
and order. 

Personally I believe that the basic fault lies 
with the American public who through 
ignorance, complacency and lack of moral 
fiber is allowing this dangerous drift to con- 
tinue. The tasks are to arouse the American 
people as they have never been aroused be- 
fore to demand stricter law enforcement, ade- 
quate punishment for crimes committed and 
the teaching of high moral standards and 
business ethics at home and in the schools. 

Your remarks of yesterday were certainly a 
step in the right direction and need to be 
echoed by every elected official regardless 
of party and geographic origin. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ROBERT HamMpr. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: We felt that 
your speech at the NECD meeting in New 
York was outstanding. You touched one 
point I feel is so true. Discipline and train- 
ing begins in the home. 

Col. and Mrs. BEN ROBERT JACOBS. 
E. PATERSON, N.J. 
Hon. JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It was with great pride that 
I listened to your speech before the National 
Emergency Committee at the N.Y, Hilton 
last night in which you urged the enactment 
of federal laws permitting use of wire-tap 
etc. in criminal cases—it was excellent. 
I liked especially your quote We're in a 
war—what are we going to fight with? 
Powder-puff techniques, etc?”. 

Be assured that my family and myself are 
firmly behind you and your committee and 
do hope you can put this across for it’s 
long, long past due, also try and get rid 
of some of those tired old, old men on the 
Supreme Court—they have just about 
ruined the Country with some of their de- 
cisions in recents years—most of them being 
made in behalf of the Criminal element in 
our Country—and the hell with the decent 
people. 

Now you go to it and give them hell 
for a change. God bless you and good 
luck. 

Sincerely, 
The Kors FAMILY (12). 

P.S. Get those N.J, Senators to back you 
up—Fast. 

San CLEMENTE, CALIF. 
Senator MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I agree with what you say 
about failure of punishment for criminals. 
It is deplorable. Most of us favor capital 
punishment and other severe punishment 
but what can we do? You people make the 
laws—why don’t you do something? Why not 
put more pressure on jurists? 

W. E. CHAPLINE. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Houston, Tex., November 20, 1967. 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Recently I viewed an excerpt on 
television news from a speech you made con- 
cerning rising crime in our nation. I am in 
complete agreement with regard to your 
statements indicating the causes for the na- 
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tional madness of crime, particularly your 
statement condemning the courts for their 
decisions which favor the crimina] and put 
society in jeopardy. As a senior medical stu- 
dent facing a career as a physician, I feel 
there is no greater crisis in our nation than 
the rising crime rate. Last week a close friend, 
the pregnant wife of a classmate, was the 
victim of criminal assault, bringing the hor- 
ror of criminal madness close to home. 

I think it is the duty of Congress to act 
to restore law and order to the nation rather 
than spend millions of tax dollars to appease 
the rabble in the streets, It is a national 
disgrace to allow the very basis of our free 
society (democracy under law) to crumble 
before our eyes when Congress has the au- 
thority to act to preserve the right of every 
citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness! 

The crime rate has increased five times as 
fast as population growth. It is estimated 
that organized crime controls upwards of 
15% of the nation’s economy. I firmly be- 
lieve strong law enforcement with severe pun- 
ishment should be instituted—and I mean 
capital punishment! A few years ago my na- 
tive state of Delaware abolished capital pun- 
ishment only to bring it back in desperation 
in an attempt to halt a sky rocketing crime 
rate that resulted when the deterrent of 
punishment was taken away! It has always 
puzzled me that as a nation we adhere to a 
policy of military might as a deterrent against 
international aggression, but reject vigorous 
prosecution of the law as a deterrent to crim- 
inal aggression at home. 

Crime has made every home, every city, 
town, and village unsafe! Freedom from fear 
is impossible in America today!!! If crime is 
allowed to go unchecked our nation will not 
survive!!! 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp D. CAMERON. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 

Plaudits to you for your splendidly indig- 
nant speech presented to the New York 
Commission on Crime, or at least that por- 
tion that was given over W.O.R. 

Of all the statistics that have ever been 
released on crime, none was so shocking as 
your statement that of all crime offenders 
apprehended, 87% are able to go unpunished, 
free to return to society and enjoy all the 
privileges of the innocent. 

When it is flagrantly obvious even to the 
little man that the Supreme Court has been 
and is responsible for creating the atmos- 
phere which makes so much crime possible, 
I fail to see why it is that Congress has put 
off remedial action for so long. As our repre- 
sentatives responsible for our protection I 
should think that each Congressman would 
give such action first priority in his think- 
ing and in his deeds. 

Knowing your sentiments in this regard, 
I fervently hope that you will continue in 
your efforts and gain majority support from 
both sides of the aisle. Be well assured that 
the public will stand behind you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ARTHUR BEDDOE. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1967] 


JOHNSON CRIME CuRB BILL Is SNAGGED IN 
SENATE 


WASHINGTON, November 23.—President 
Johnson's crime control bill, which the Ad- 
ministration has given high priority for en- 
actment this year, has run into new entangle- 
ments in the Senate. 

On Oct. 30, a Judiciary subcommittee ap- 
proved the bill, which would provide grants 
for local law enforcement agencies, but added 
a series of controversial amendments. 

There have since been persistent reports 
that the White House is so anxious for the 
bill to pass this year that it has agreed to ac- 
cept one of the amendments it does not 
want—that authorizing the use of wiretap- 
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ping and electronic bugging devices for crim- 
inal investigations. 


MEETING WITH CLARK 


Administration Democrats on the commit- 
tee met with Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
in the Capitol Tuesday in an effort to deter- 
mine the Administration's position. Mr. Clark 
was reported to have assured them that the 
Administration wanted the bill as submitted. 

A White House spokesman denied that any 
deal had been made with Southern Demo- 
crats on the committee to accept a wiretap 
provision. “We want a clean bill,” he said. 

This did not rule out the possibility that 
President Johnson would not accept such a 
provision should Congress put it in the bill. 
But liberals on the committee have served 
notice that unless a “clean” bill is reported 
to the Senate floor there can be no hope of 
speedy passage. 

The full Judiciary Committee, headed by 
Senator James O. Eastland, Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi, will meet next week to consider the 
bill but it is agreed that there is little chance 
of removing the amendments approved by 
the subcommittee. 

Earlier this year, the House passed Mr. 
Johnson's bill after amending it to give con- 
trol over allocation of the grants to the states 
and giving first priority to suppressing riots 
and fighting organized crime. 

A majority of the Senate is reported to 
favor the President's bill and the White 
House is said to be anxious that it pass soon 
so that the money can reach local police 
departments before next summer, partly be- 
cause crime and civil disorder are expected 
to be a prime issue in the Presidential 
campaign. 

ASKED FOR $50-MILLION 


On Feb. 6, President Johnson told Con- 
gress that public order was “the first busi- 
ness of Government” and asked for Federal 
expenditures of $50-million for the 1968 
fiscal year, which began July 1, and more in 
subsequent years for grants to encourage 
planning for law enforcement and crime pre- 
vention and to establish innovative tech- 
niques and training. 

Bipartisan support for such a measure 
developed in Congress. But after long hear- 
ings in the Senate and months of inaction, 
the Judiciary subcommittee on criminal laws 
and procedures, headed by John L. McClel- 
lan, Democrat of Arkansas, reported a bill 
loaded with amendments. 

“They have turned this bill into a Christ- 
mas tree on which they have hung every- 
thing,” complained Representative Emanuel 
Celler, Brooklyn Democrat who heads the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The amendments included, besides wire- 
tapping, a provision to relax Supreme Court 
decisions that placed restraints on the police 
in obtaining confessions and a section 
against enforcement of Federal civil rights 
requirements in connection with the grants. 


PROVISION ADDED 


President Johnson had asked for legisla- 
tion restricting wiretapping by officials to 
national security cases, in line with present 
policy of the Justice Department. 

But the subcommittee added a provision 
to the bill to authorize, by order of a court, 
the use of wiretapping and bugging devices 
in major Federal criminal investigations and 
clearing the way for states to adopt similar 
practices. 

Senators Philip A. Hart, Democrat of 
Michigan, and Edward M. Kennedy, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, filed a report with the 
committee this week saying the bill presented 
“a myriad of new issues and new problems.” 

“We now have new questions of civil 
rights, constitutional law, civil liberties, 
right to privacy, habeas corpus, right to 
counsel, novel administration theories and 
others, many of them raised only at the last 
minute,” they said. 

“If we are serious about rapid passage of 
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the bill then our responsibility is to return 
to a clean bill along the genera] lines 


proposed.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN, In the current edi- 
tion of U.S. News & World Report, there 
appears an article entitled Is the United 
States Drifting Toward Anarchy?” 
which reviews the wave of lawlessness 
sweeping America today and notes that 
Americans see signs of still worse to come. 
Certainly with crime up 62 percent in 
6 years, with rebellious students taking 
over college campuses, with antiwar 
demonstrators marching on the Penta- 
gon and harassing high public officials, 
with national leaders being hooted and 
shouted down, with minority leaders ad- 
vocating violence and mass civil dis- 
obedience, we are constrained to ask, Is 
America drifting toward anarchy? 

Yes, Mr. President, when we have 
reached the point when what the once 
dreaded Ku Klux Klan did under hoods 
and bedsheets is now being done openly, 
wantonly, and under an aura of privilege 
and sanction on the pretense of poverty 
and inequality, then it is indeed timely to 
inquire if America is on the verge of 
anarchy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the U.S. News 
& World Report of December 4 to which 
I have referred be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is THE UNITED STATES DRIFTING TOWARD 
ANARCHY? 


Go almost anywhere in the U.S. today, and 
you hear people asking: “What is happening 
to this country?” 

Americans are alarmed about riots that 
have hit more than 100 cities. 

Rioting, however, is only one of the things 
worrying Americans and causing many peo- 
ple to raise this question: 

Is the U.S. drifting toward anarchy? 

Crime: up 62 percent. People see crime on 
the rise—up 62 per cent in six years—and 
violence spreading. 

Rebellious students take over college cam- 
puses, High schools become racial battle- 
grounds. Antiwar demonstrators march on 
the Pentagon and harass high public officials. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara have been 
hooted down, physically menaced, on college 
campuses. Mr. Rusk recently had to use a 
garage entrance to avoid demonstrators at 
a New York hotel where he was to speak. 

Even the U.S. President, Lyndon B. John- 
son, finds it advisable to keep demonstrators 
from getting advance notice of his public 
appearances, 

Secret Service officials have asked leaders 
in Congress for new laws that will help 
stafeguard the President in next year’s presi- 
dential campaign. 

While high officials encounter trouble 
speaking, agitators such as Stokely Car- 
michael and H. Rap Brown are permitted to 
speak freely—even when they tell Negroes 
to “start shooting” and call for rebellion 
against the capitalist system of the United 
States. 

“By any means.” One “black power” leader, 
Fred H. Brooks, told Senate riot investiga- 
tors on November 22 that he would approve 
of shooting Mrs. Lyndon Johnson “if she 
was my enemy” and of shooting the President 
himself “as a last resort.“ 

“I believe the black people in this country 
should get their rights by any means,” Mr. 
Brooks testified. 
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In defiance of the military draft, many 
young men have burned what they said were 
their draft cards or turned them in to 
authorities. 

Mass demonstrations, which got their start 
a few years ago as demands for Negro rights, 
now have become a method for people to 
protest almost anything that they don’t like. 

On campus after campus, students have 
massed to bar recruiters for military services, 
the Central Intelligence Agency or companies 
that make arms. 

One such demonstration turned into a riot 
at San Jose State College in California on 
November 20. 

High schools in many cities have been dis- 
rupted by Negroes protesting such things as 
alleged discrimination in selecting cheer- 
leaders or beauty queens. 

“Black power” demonstrations forced the 
temporary shutdown of Central State Uni- 
versity in Ohio in mid-November. 

A few days later, a “black power” rally 
by several thousand public-school pupils in 
Philadelphia turned into a near riot. Then 
came an outburst of Negro violence and loot- 
ing at several high schools in Chicago, 

Along with violence, drug use is spread- 
ing widely among young Americans. In “hip- 
py” communities all across the country thou- 
sands of youngsters openly reject nearly all 
the rules that most societies live by. 

Worse to come? Looking ahead, Americans 
see signs of worse to come. 

Senators investigating riots report evidence 
that guns are being stockpiled for use by riot- 
ers next summer. 

Some radical Negro leaders talk of a “race 
war” developing in the U.S. 

All this is alarming and confusing Ameri- 
cans in growing numbers. 

Michigan’s Governor George Romney is 
one who has spoken out in concern. 

Announcing his candidacy for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination on November 18, 
Mr. Romney said this: 

“I am concerned about America 

“We have begun to see acceptance of ir- 
responsibility as a way of life,” 

How serious is this situation? And what 
causes it? 

Editors of “U.S. News & World Report” put 
such questions to experts in government, law 
enforcement and the study of human be- 
havior. 

Too permissive? One idea expressed by sev- 
eral authorities was that there is too much 
“permissiveness” in American society today, 

Dr. Benjamin B. Wolman, dean of the In- 
stitute of Applied Psychoanalysis in New 
York City and a professor of psychology at 
Long Island University, put it this way: 

“There’s a kind of moral irresponsibility 
becoming evident today. 

“What youngsters in many cases are rebel- 
ling against is the nihilism they see in their 
parents’ lives—the lack of values and the 
empty permissiveness. 

“We must return to the goal of freedom for 
our children’s minds—not freedom for their 
impulses. 

“I have a deep feeling of pessimism about 
this situation.” 

“Heading for anarchy.” Another professor, 
Fred Inbau of Northwestern University Law 
School, said this: 

“We are heading for anarchy in this coun- 
try. This is reflected not only in the rioting 
and student troubles but in the rising wave 
of lawlessness. 

“Back of all this I see two philosophies at 
work: excuse and unrestraint. 

“The one says that deprivation or bad up- 
bringing entitles a person to overturn law 
and order and embark on senseless destruc- 
tion, 

“The other says that in a democracy any- 
one can do as he pleases, 

“The courts, I feel, must bear a fair share 
of the responsibility for this growing laxity. 
There has been for too long an overemphasis 
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on individual rights as against the right of 
the public to live in reasonable security,” 

Dr. Edward H. Buehrig, professor of gov- 
ernment at Indiana University, agreed that 
“the Supreme Court has indeed gone too far 
in protecting the individual against his own 
society.” He predicted: 

“Surely there will be a reaction. One day 
the Supreme Court will begin to take a dif- 
ferent approach.” 

Rights vs. duties, Virgil Peterson, executive 
director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
said this: 

“I would not want to go as far as to say 
that the U.S. is drifting toward anarchy. But 
certainly there has been a wave of open de- 
fiance of the law. Perhaps one reason is that 
we have been emphasizing individual liber- 
ties and rights without comparable emphasis 
on the duties and obligations that make 
these rights and liberties possible. 

“Far too many people decide for them- 
selves what laws they will obey. 

We've got to the situation in this country 
where nearly everything is excused or con- 
doned and there is no clear line between 
right and wrong. We've got to start holding 
individuals accountable for their acts.“ 

Pendulum swinging back? The following 
views were expressed by Keith Mossman, a 
district attorney in Benton, Ia., and former 
president of the National Association of Dis- 
trict Attorneys: 

“I certainly am concerned, as most think- 
ing citizens are, about civil disobedience and 
the fact that many of our so-called leaders 
and educators have advocated that people 
obey only those laws which are ‘just and 
moral.’ 

“If everybody obeyed only the laws he con- 
sidered proper, the eventual end would be 
nothing but anarchy. 

“In the past, we have permitted some peo- 
ple to go too far because in many cases what 
they have been demonstrating for was a just 
cause. But I think the pendulum, now is 
swinging the other way. Many people are be- 
ginning to take a second look, The public is 
going to demand that anyone who violates 
the law be prosecuted, no matter what cause 
he is advocating.” 

“Time to do something.” Quinn Tamm, ex- 
ecutive director of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, had this com- 
ment: 

“When the Secretary of State has to sneak 
into a hotel to make a speech, there is a 
drift toward anarchy. 

“It is time to do something about it. Po- 
lice are going to have to get help—especially 
from the courts.” 

But Mr. Tamm, like District Attorney Moss- 
man, sees change coming. He said: 

“The pendulum is swinging the other way 
now—back to law and order. 

“In Congress, there are 300 bills now pend- 
ing to assist law enforcement. Locally, police 
are getting more and more support from 
community leaders and responsible leaders of 
minority groups.“ 

J. Frank Coakley, district attorney of Ala- 
meda County, California, for 20 years, re- 
gards recent events as “manifestation of a 
dangerous state of mind approaching an- 
archy.” He said: 

“We are now reaping the harvest of 40 
years of Communist agitation and propa- 
ganda. They have reached into colleges, 
churches, labor unions, Negroes and many 
other groups.“ 

A State Department official described Secre- 
tary Rusk as “deeply disturbed” by his ex- 
perience of October 31 at Indiana University, 
where student hecklers interrupted his 
speech, 

“What upset the Secretary,” said the offi- 
cial, “is that a small, organized, calculating 
group should use the First Amendment— 
which guarantees freedom of speech—to keep 
other people from exercising that freedom.” 


Limits on free speech. U.S. Attorney Gen- 
OxIlI——-2142—Part 25 
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eral Ramsey Clark was asked by a member of 
the staff of U.S. News & World Report“ about 
the limitations on free speech. He said: 

“Restrictions on freedom of speech are gov- 
erned by the doctrine of ‘clear and present 
danger.’ Under this doctrine, the Government 
can restrict speech only when it creates a 
clear and present danger to the public in- 
terest. 

“If a speech contains a potential for caus- 
ing others to commit violence, then it may 
well be unlawful. If a speech is made in a 
volatile environment, it may incite unlaw- 
fulness. Freedom of speech does not make 
a riot lawful. There is no freedom to use ob- 
scene speech. 

“In other words, society may impose rea- 
sonable restrictions on freedom of speech to 
maintain law and order. Society has a right 
to protect itself against incitement to riot, 
disorderly conduct, breach of the peace, libel, 
obscenity and so forth.” 

Asked how seriously the Justice Depart- 
ment regards the rise of lawlessness in the 
U.S., the Attorney General gave this evalu- 
ation: 

We are always concerned with lawlessness. 
We see stronger manifestations of discontent 
and flouting of authority now. But we do not 
see it as a sweeping phenomenon. 

“We are badly deceiving ourselves if we see 
a sweeping drift toward anarchy. There is still 
control by law-enforcement authorities in 
the U.S.“ 


Wuat Is ANARCHY? 


“Webster's New International Dictionary 
of the English Language” gives this defini- 
tion: 

“Anarchy, Absence of government; the 
state of society where there is no law or su- 
preme power; hence, a state of lawlessness 
or political disorder.” 

FREE SPEECH: Some LIMITS SET BY 
HIGH COURT 


The First Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution says: 

“Congress shall make no law... abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Now being raised in this country are ques- 
tions about this amendment. 

Just what does it mean? Does the Consti- 
tution really authorize the kinds of speeches 
and demonstrations that have become so 
commonplace in the U.S. in recent years? 

The difficulty people encounter in seeking 
answers to such questions is that each in- 
dividual act must be judged in court on its 
own merits. But the U.S. Supreme Court has 
laid down some broad guidelines. 

Freedom or anarchy? In a 1965 decision, 
Arthur Goldberg, then a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, said this: 

“The rights of free speech and assembly, 
while fundamental in our democratic so- 
ciety, still do not mean that everyone with 
opinions or beliefs to express may address a 
group at any public place and at any time. 

“The constitutional guarantee of liberty 
implies the existence of an organized society 
maintaining public order, without which lib- 
erty itself would be lost in the excesses of 
anarchy.” 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a 1917 
ruling had this to say: 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting Fire!“ in a theater and causing 
panic.” 

Still to be tested is whether such a rule 
applies to some speeches by Negro leaders 
such as H. Rap Brown and Stokely Carmi- 
chael. 

Peaceable assembly or mob? On “the right 
of people peaceably to assemble,” Justice 
Hugo Black in a 1965 opinion said this: 
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“The crowds that press in the streets for 
noble goals today can be supplanted tomor- 
row by street mobs pressuring the courts for 
precisely opposite ends. 

“Minority groups in particular need always 
to bear in mind that the Constitution, while 
it requires States to treat all citizens equally 
and protect them in the exercise of rights 
granted by the Federal Constitution and 
laws, does not take away the State’s power, 
indeed its duty, to keep order and to do jus- 
tice according to law. 

“Those who encourage minority groups to 
believe that the U.S. Constitution and fed- 
eral laws give them a right to patrol and 
picket in the streets whenever they choose, 
in order to advance what they think to be a 
just and noble end, do no service to these 
minority groups, their cause or their coun- 
try.“ 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Nov. 18, 1967] 
LEGAL SLIP Frees Box IN. MATRICIDE 

Borse Crry, OKLA., November 17.—A 14- 
year-old boy who had admitted that he shot 
his mother 10 times with a rifle was found 
innocent of murder today because he was not 
adyised of his rights to an attorney before 
he confessed to his father and two officers. 

The prosecutor assailed the acquittal as 
“the worst miscarriage of justice I’ve ever 
seen.” 

District Court Judge Merle Lansden ruled 
that the confession of Bruce Harp, 14, could 
not be admitted into evidence at his non-jury 
trial and found the boy innocent. 

The judge said he based the ruling on a 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decision. He said 
he disagreed with the high court’s ruling, but 
that he had “no alternative.” 

Mr. Warren Chief Justice (Earl Warren) 
personally wrote that decision and I feel he 
ii amending the constitution,” Lansden 
said. 

The prosecutor Assistant District Attorney 
Loys Criswell, contended: “In that one, the 
police had the boy in a room with his lawyer 
pounding on the door to get in. In this one, 
the boy hadn't even been arrested and his 
father was there. 

“It means you can't even question your 
own child if he broke a window without 
getting a lawyer. This is ridiculous. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I join 
completely and utterly in every state- 
ment the Senator from Arkansas has 
made dealing with this grave question 
now confronting our country. 

I should like to put a few questions to 
him. One deals with the subject of the 
propriety of the tapping of lines, under 
judicial authority, in instances where in- 
dividuals are suspected of being partici- 
pants in organized crime. 

Who are the ones that object to this 
proposal? The Senator from Arkansas 
has described all of the leading public 
officials who support the proposal that 
the tapping of lines shall be permitted 
under judicial authority when organized 
crime is suspected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. All I can answer is 
that I have stated that all of the Attor- 
neys General have, in effect, endorsed 
this legislation or legislation along this 
line with the exception of the present 
incumbent, who has expressed himself as 
being in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Who is the present in- 
th Let us get right down to brass 


Mr. McCLELLAN. It is the Honorable 
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Ramsey Clark. However, bear in mind 
that his father preceded him in that of- 
fice years ago. 

For the last 30 years, I believe, start- 
ing with Attorney General Mitchell, 
down to the present incumbent, all have 
favored or have given testimony or have 
written in general terms endorsing the 
need for legislation of this character. 

We have had many district attorneys 
testify in favor of the legislation, espe- 
cially those from New York State. All 
of the eight living former U.S. district 
attorneys for the southern district of New 
York sent a letter endorsing the legisla- 
tion to the committee. 

The present New York District Attor- 

ney Frank Hogan testified as to how the 
law has operated in New York for almost 
a quarter of a century. I asked him the 
specific question whether there had ever 
been a complaint of abuse in all that 
period of time. He said there had not 
been. 
They used that authority sparingly. In 
some years they had only 71 taps. In 
other years they have had some 60-odd 
taps. As I recall there was an average 
in the neighborhood of 60 taps a year in 
an area with a population of 8 million 
people. 

This legislation is absolutely vital. Dis- 
trict Attorney Hogan has told us that 
without the use of this legislation, they 
would never have been able to convict 
criminals engaged in organized crime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I go now 
to the matter of precedent for what the 
bill can do. 

The writers of our Constitution felt 
that a man living in his home, whether 
it be humble or lavish, has a right to live 
there without interference from the Gov- 
ernment. No public official in the en- 
forcement of the law has the right to 
invade that home. 

I read amendment IV of the Constitu- 
tion: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


It is my understanding that the bill 
recommended by the Senator’s commit- 
tee provides that there shall be no wire- 
tapping unless it is authorized by a court 
after the presentation of ample testi- 
mony to establish that there is probable 
cause that a crime is in the process of 
being com:aitted or has been committed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. We drafted the bill so 
as to stay within the guidelines of the 
Berger decision and meet the require- 
ments of the Constitution. 

The Constitution says free from un- 
reasonable search. However, it is not rea- 
sonable, and it was never intended for 
any man to be secure in his home while 
committing a crime against society or 
against his fellowman. Therefore, there 
is a provision for a lawful search and 
a lawful seizure under an order of the 
court. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And a lawful tapping 
of a wire under the orders of a court. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is what we seek. If we can 
go into a man’s home and search his 
papers, we may find confidential papers 
that have no relation to a crime. We may 
listen to a telephone conversation and 
hear a conversation that has no rela- 
tion to a crime. However, nobody would 
be interested in that type of material. 

The idea that policemen would spend 
their time trying to get a little scandal on 
somebody is absurd. It would take a lot 
of time and cost a lot of money. 

This is a process that requires real ef- 
fort, and it can be done under this bill 
only pursuant to a court order. 

Wiretapping is being practiced pro- 
miscuously today. Private detectives are 
tapping wires and are invading the pri- 
vacy of homes under existing law, and 
nothing is done about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the proposed 
legislation prohibit that practice? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would absolutely 
prohibit that practice. And it would pro- 
vide for a fine of up to $10,000, as I recall, 
and 5 years in prison. This measure 
would tighten up the existing law and 
protect the law-abiding citizen. In addi- 
tion, the bill authorizes the recovery of 
civil damages. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has said 
that someone made a proposal to have a 
clean bill as recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. That is what is being 
referred to as a substitute, I understand, 
and it is to be offered tomorrow for the 
bill recommended by the Subcommittee 
on Criminal Laws and Procedures. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That will be a substi- 
tute in accordance with the recom- 
mendation made by Ramsey Clark? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I would think he has 
had a lot to do with it. I would suspect 
that the bill was drafted in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill contemplates 
reinstituting the ancient law of the 
United States which has been in exist- 
ence practically since 1787 that the only 
test of the admissibility of a confession 
in a criminal proceeding shall be the 
ascertainment of whether the confession 
was voluntarily made and was free from 
threats, coercion, or intimidation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what we 
seek to do. I have referred to the 14-year- 
old boy in Oklahoma who was released 
last week. The boy was acquitted on the 
basis of the Miranda decision. 

As I recall the facts, the man had 
three sons. The three sons were taken 
down to police headquarters. They had 
consented to the taking of a lie detector 
test. 

The father said: “Before they take 
the test, I want to talk to my boys.” 
He took them off to another room where 
they talked by themselves. In a few mo- 
ments he came out and said to the 
officer: “Bruce wants to tell you some- 
thing.“ Bruce then said that he had shot 
his mother, claiming that it was acci- 
dental. He then said that to keep her 
from suffering, he had shot her nine 
more times with the rifie. Then, to cover 
up his crime, he set the place on fire 
and burned it down. He went free. Why? 
I do not know what he said to his father 
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when he was in the room with him, but 
obviously the father knew. 

That was a 14-year-old boy. That de- 
cision would apply in the case of a man 
who had been convicted a dozen times. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would apply in the 
case of the worst criminal imaginable. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is today the law of the land, if 
the Supreme Court continues to prevail. 

People say it would be unconstitu- 
tional. We hear that argument. I do not 
know whether it would be unconstitu- 
tional. If I thought it was unconstitu- 
tional, I would not press for it. I believe 
in paying respect to the Constitution. 

The judge who tried that case said 
that in his opinion the Supreme Court 
had not amended the Constitution by 
that decision. 

I take this position: Let us try. Let the 
legislative branch of the Government 
meet its responsibility according to its 
conscience. Let us pass the law, and let 
the judge who is trying the case, off to 
himself and apart from the jury, hear all 
the testimony with respect to the confes- 
sion. If he concludes it was not voluntar- 
ily made, the jury will never hear about 
it. That is one safeguard. If he concludes 
that it was voluntarily made, then he will 
submit it to the jury. There is a second 
safeguard, because the jury will be in- 
structed to give it only such weight as 
they believe it is entitled. That is as fair 
as you can be and at the same time pro- 
tect society. 

The idea of having a lawyer present 
before you can ask a man a question 
about whether he has committed a crime 
is taking absurdity to the extreme. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I received a letter today 
about the case which the Senator has just 
mentioned. An Ohio citizen asked me, 
“How can it happen that under these cir- 
cumstances these culprits have been ac- 
quitted?” I tried to relate substantially 
what the Senator from Arkansas has just 
said about the impact of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the Su- 
preme Court has arrogated to itself the 
power to amend the Constitution regard- 
less of the constitutional provisions. It 
has concerned itself with protecting the 
criminal and has completely forgotten 
the innocent victims of the criminals of 
our country. 

I stand firmly with the Senator from 
Arkansas in what he is attempting to do. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. President, there is greater disre- 
spect for authority in America today than 
ever before. There is less respect for law 
and order than ever before. 

When we find that the highest court 
in the land feels free to exercise the 
license or privilege to overrule the law 
of the land, not by statute, not by amend- 
ment to the Constitution, but simply by 
court edict, to overrule what has been 
the law of the land for more than 100 
years, simply to satisfy their whim with 
respect to what they think the law should 
be, then it is no wonder that civil rights 
leaders and extremists today say, We 
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have a right, a moral right, not to obey 
any law that we disagree with.” 

If the Supreme Court will not observe 
the precedents of its predecessors and 
the law that has been entrenched and 
riveted into our system of justice for 100 
years, if they will not respect it, if they 
feel a compulsion to change it because 
they think perhaps it is morally wrong, 
or for some other reason, then why can- 
not the citizen who says, “I disagree with 
the law because it is wrong,” do the 
same? , 

You tell me those decisions do not con- 
tribute to the atmosphere that prevails 
in this country today, an atmosphere of 
disrespect for and disobedience of law 
and order? Of course they do. If you 
think they do not, ask yourself what has 
been happening in America today. 

I hope every Senator, I hope every 
American citizen, will read the article 
I have placed in the Recorp, which ap- 
pears in this week’s issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, entitled “Is the United 
States Drifting Toward Anarchy?” 

Mr. President, I do not know what will 
happen to this bill. There will be an at- 
tempt to water it down. There will be 
an attempt to take the teeth out of it. 
There will be an attempt to soften it so 
that certain elements in this country will 
not object—so that we can keep their 
votes, possibly. But I do not intend to 
soften it. I do not intend to retreat. I 
want Congress to meet its responsibility 
or to have the opportunity to sar that it 
condones, approves, and supports the 
conditions that prevail in America today. 
I want to see whether we have the cour- 
age and the purpose and the resolve to 
stand up and be counted and to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to whisper into 
the Senator’s ear that the eloquence 
and the forcefulness and constructive- 
ness of his statement will gu unnoticed 
by any except those who have heard it 
on the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 


MODERNIZATION OF LOAN AND 
DIVIDEND PROVISIONS OF FED- 
ERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on S. 1085. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1085) to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act to 
modernize the loan and dividend pro- 
visions, which was, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

SECTION 1. Section 15 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1761c) is amended by 
striking out the words “up to the unsecured 
limit, or in excess of such limit if such excess 
is fully secured by unpledged shares". 

Sec. 2, Section 18 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1768) is amended (1) 
by striking out the word “or” and inserting 
a comma in lieu thereof between “Annually” 
and “semiannually” and by adding the words 
“or quarterly” after the word “semiannual- 
ly”; and (2) by striking out the word “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ten”. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 2529. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1960, relating to the Washington 
Channel waterfront; and 

H.R. 8582. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code 
to increase the number of associate judges on 
the District of Columbia court of appeals 
from two to five, and for other purposes. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deep appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service for 
the excellent statement he made today 
with respect to the contents of the bill 
dealing with postal pay and postal rates. 

The chairman was most generous to 
the members of the minority during sev- 
eral weeks of hearings. We also met sev- 
eral days in executive session. He was 
tireless in his efforts with respect to the 
bill. He was most kind and generous with 
those of us who disagreed with some sec- 
tions of the bill. I believe that the bill is 
before the Senate today largely as a re- 
sult of the patience, the endurance, and 
the kindness of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him. 

It is true that there are some areas of 
disagreement, as there were in commit- 
tee. We shall no doubt discuss some of 
them before action on the bill is con- 
cluded. 

This bill brings me great satisfaction, 
because for the first time we have been 
able to bring comparability to the 
Federal employees. 

Mr. President, in 1962 we passed what 
was known as the Federal Salary Reform 
Act of that year. I helped to write that 
legislation and I have been greatly dis- 
appointed that through past years we 
have been unable to raise the compara- 
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bility pay for employees, postal and clas- 
sified. This bill reaches that and I shall 
discuss it briefly. 

To make the 6-percent pay increase 
for our postal employees anc the 4.5- 
percent pay increase for classified, For- 
eign Service, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion professional employees effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1967, is to make amends to these 
employees in some small measure for the 
delay of which they have been the vic- 
tims for 5 long years. 

The Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962 made the solemn promise that 
“Federal salary rates shall be compar- 
able with private enterprise rates for the 
same levels of work.” We must preserve 
this principle of comparability of Federal 
pay with that in private industry, but we 
cannot do it by contributing needlessly 
to the lag which exists between Govern- 
ment and industry pay. We are trying to 
close that gap and we can do it only by 
making these catchup annual increases 
available to employees at the earliest 
date possible. This we have done in this 
particular legislation. 

The President in his message to Con- 
gress last April made the admission that 
to close the comparability gap in 1 year 
“would require an average pay increase 
of 7.2 percent.” In view of “today’s fiscal 
and economic conditions” the President 
recommended a 4.5-percent pay increase 
for civilian employees effective October 
1, 1967. 

The bill which we bring here today 
provides a 6-percent increase for postal 
workers in the first year and a 4.5 per- 
cent for classified workers in the first 
year. The following year postal workers 
will receive a 5-percent increase and 
classified workers not less than 3 percent 
and whatever is necessary to bring them 
to full comparability. 

There is no incontrovertible evidence 
that economic conditions in this country 
have so deteriorated or have reached 
such an acute state of impending na- 
tional disaster that Congress should fail 
to live up to the recommendation of the 
President and to fulfill its own promise 
of making this 4.5-percent pay increase 
effective no later than October 1 of 1967. 

These official annual statistical sur- 
veys have indicated that a certain per- 
centage of pay increase should be en- 
acted, Repeatedly we have scaled this 
percentage down for one reason or an- 
other, always with the implied promise 
that “this is not the year, but next year 
we will give you what you deserve.” Cer- 
tainly the time has come to put an end 
to these broken promises, 

Comparison of the pay line based on 
the 1966 BLS salary survey with actual 
salaries in 1960, prior to enactment of 
the comparability principle, shows that 
a year ago classified salaries lagged be- 
hind industry from 2.3 percent in GS-3 
to 14.2 percent in GS-15. The gap was 
not all in the top-most grades. It was 
6.6 percent in GS-7, 9.3 percent in GS-9, 
and 10.5 percent in GS-11. 

This meant that in February—March 
1966 an increase of 8.2 percent was 
needed to raise salaries on an average to 
comparability. Meanwhile, clerical sal- 
aries alone in private industry have in- 
increased an average of 4.4 percent. 
Since professional and administrative 
salaries were shown to have increased 
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in greater proportion than clerical pay, 
the intervening increase during the year 
since February-March 1966 was esti- 
mated as 5.5 percent. 

Mr. President, I shall now turn to the 
other phase of the bill that deals with 
postal rates. I agree fully with the state- 
ment of Postmaster General O’Brien who 
said this was the most complex postal 
rate bill ever submitted to Congress. 
Again I commend the distinguished 
chairman of the committee for his un- 
tiring efforts in bringing this bill to the 
floor of the Senate. It is a real achieve- 
ment and represents one of our most 
difficult proposals. 

I have always felt that the Post Office 
was a public service operation. I have 
never shared the view of those people 
who are concerned about the operation 
from a fiscal standpoint. 

I stated earlier this afternoon that the 
deficit in the Post Office was $1.2 billion. 

I further stated that with these in- 
creased rates and the increased pay we 
are voting in the pending bill, that on a 
3-year phase, which is the rate extend- 
ed in this bill on postal rates, and the 
pay bill, that the deficit on June 30, 
1970, will be $1.2 billion. 

I firmly believe that and I have no 
doubt, based on past experience in the 
Department—and this was not the fault 
of the Department, it is a factual situa- 
tion—that will prevail. I am not greatly 
concerned about it because I feel the De- 
partment is the one public service opera- 
tion of our Federal Government. 

For that reason I am hopeful that 
while we increase these rates it will make 
an effort to reduce them for it is still a 
public service operation for our people. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In that figure of 
$1.2 billion the Senator is not deduct- 
ing for the well-established public serv- 
ice allowance which is today running 
$620 million, is he? 

Mr. CARLSON. No. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would be $1.2 bil- 
lion minus $620 million in public service. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is correct. 
I did not mention that allowance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The public service 
feature is over $600,000. We could elimi- 
nate the necessity for that by discon- 
tinuance of rural free delivery, which 
we did not do, or discontinuing fourth- 
and third-class post offices and several 
other statutory public service exceptions, 
and those services which have features 
for dissemination of nonprofit newspa- 
pers and magazines, and books which are 
charged to public service. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is correct 
and I am sure he would agree those are 
items we would not want to in any way 
place a charge on which would require 
full payment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the net deficit 
is after deducting $620 million. With the 
increase in mail, the public service cost 
goes up because more mail is being de- 
livered to more places, in rural areas 
and elsewhere. 

While the figures sound large overall, 
when one considers that this is a deficit 
of $620 million, we will see by consid- 
ering $6 billion-plus the total expense 
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of operating the Post Office and 82 bil- 
lion pieces of mail a year, which is going 
up at the rate of 5 percent, one gets to 
a percentage of operation loss that is not 
excessive considering the vast volume 
of mail being distributed and the vast 
cost of human labor and the tremendous 
number of things that have to be done 
by a pair of hands and a pair of eyes 
that sort and handle these pieces of mail 
a great many times between the time it 
is mailed and the time it is delivered. 

As much as I want to see us on an 
even balance and in the black, we will be 
a half-billion dollars in the black after 
the first year's operation and we will 
drift, after the other two pay increases, 
to a deficit not as large as we experienced 
this year. 

Mr. CARLSON. I fully agree with the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for an appointment by the 
Chair? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield: 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under the provisions of Public Law 74 
170, appoints the following Senator to 
attend the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting, to be held at Rome, Italy, on 
December 3-9, 1967: Senator Moss. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the text of the bill (H.R. 2275) 
for the relief of Dr. Ricardo Vallejo 
Samala, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate; and that the House agreed to the 
pris a of the Senate to the title of 

e 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res: 936) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust 
certain postage rates, to adjust the rates 
of basic compensation for certain offi- 
cers and employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we have 
before us this bill in which there were 
disagreements. I shall discuss them brief- 
ly. Tomorrow I shall offer an amend- 
ment which is at the desk and has been 
printed in regard to the mailing of lit- 
erature by nonprofit organizations; such 
as, veterans’ organizations, church or- 
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ganizations, labor organizations, 
some rates on third-class mail. 

Mr. President, one of the most heart- 
ening things to me in my almost 20 years 
of experience on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, two of which I had 
the pleasure of serving as chairman, was 
in seeing the growth of what I believe is 
the national press of the country— 
magazines. Magazines are the only medi- 
um of communication in the print field 
that are nationally circulated and pro- 
vide a truly national point of view. This 
country has a magazine press that is 
unequaled in any country in the world. 

Several years ago, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment discovered to their chagrin that 
they also needed a magazine industry 
comparable to ours and appointed a 
royal commission which studied the 
problem over a several-year period, is- 
suing a report emphasizing the need for 
government programs, subsidies and 
penalties, to insure the development and 
continuance of Canadian magazines 
which would present a Canadian point 
of view. We can be thankful that we al- 
ready have such a system of communica- 
tions which has, in large part, been the 
result of wise Government policy to- 
wards postal rates for second class. 

I get very discouraged with those who 
argue that magazines are not paying 
their way and should pay more. The fact 
is that if there is any subsidy for mag- 
azines, it is a subsidy for readers and not 
for publishers. Publishers offer mag- 
azines to subscribers for prices which 
permit the maximum readership, If pub- 
lishers were required to pay their fully 
allocated cost as some advocate, the 
price of subscriptions would rise to the 
point that many readers could not afford 
the magazines they now read and enjoy. 
I think that would not be in the best na- 
tional interest. 

As example of the value that Govern- 
ment places on magazines, I would like 
to point out a statement that Postmaster 
General O’Brien issued last July when 
he announced the publication of the first 
issue of Postal Life, a magazine for the 
Nation’s 605,000 career postal employees. 
This is a periodical which is sent on a 
bimonthly basis to the home of each 
career employee. In announcing the pub- 
lication, the Postmaster General said: 

We feel that our postal community... 
ought to be served by its own journal, Our 
objective is to promote understanding among 
all parts of the postal establishment and to 
emphasize everyone's share in our respon- 


sibility to provide the best possible mail 
service. 


Other agencies of Government also 
utilize the magazine form effectively. 
The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare offers a monthly pub- 
lication called American Education for 
which it sells subscriptions. It also offers 
a bimonthly journal called Welfare in 
Review and monthly publications such 
as Aging for Older Americans and Pace 
discusses creativity in education. The 
Public Health Service publishes a 
monthly journal called Public Health Re- 
ports, all of which are designed to serve 
a magazine purpose for magazine readers 
and published by the Government. 

The Post Office Committee has ap- 
proved a rate schedule for second class 


and 
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which we believe is equitable and which 
will continue the valuable policy of pro- 
moting the growth of readership of 
printed matter in America. The commit- 
tee has wrestled long and hard on this 
subject and we feel that the rate sched- 
ule in this bill for second class is one 
which will not stifle the growth of com- 
munications through magazines. 
CONTROLLED CIRCULATION POUND RATES 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there is no minority report on the bill, 
I wish to clarify comments in the report 
with reference to controlled-circulation 
publications. It is not my intention now 
to introduce an amendment to restore 
the 15-cent pound rate proposed by the 
Post Office Department and passed by 
the House. It is my hope that this rate 
will be restored in the conference with 
the House, but there could be some con- 
clusions drawn from the report which I 
feel that the legislative history on this 
bill should clarify. 

There are two types of controlled-cir- 
culation publications: Some do not pay 
as much postage as 3.8 cents per piece. 
Thus matter which is mailable at the 
third-class rate has been changed to the 
1-cent minimum existing for controlled. 
The bill adjusts for this situation by 
raising the per-piece minimum to 3.8 
cents. Included in this category are 
shopping guides, many of them ad- 
dressed “occupant,” and external house 
organs. The 3.8-cent-per-piece minimum 
has been appropriately phased over 3 
years in the bill. 

The other type are those which pay in 
excess of 3.8 cents minimum now, and 
are actually averaging 10.485 cents per 
copy, whereas the Department says it 
costs 9.1 cents to handle them. They are 
primarily industrial, scientific, and tech- 
nical publications sent upon request of 
the recipient without charge by the pub- 
lisher to persons qualified to receive them 
in specific industries. Steel magazine, for 
example, is not available, even for a 
subscription price, to a bakery executive. 
It is sent only to management personnel 
actively employed in the steel industry. 

The reason that business publications 
of this type pay 10.485 cents per piece 
is that they have to pay the same 13.5 
cents per pound postage rate on their 
editorial content as they do on their 
advertising, and the same statistics show 
that the average editorial matter in out- 
standing publications like Steel or Iron 
Age, which are controlled circulation, is 
46.5 percent. This is practically the same 
editorial content as appears in second- 
class business publications, which have 
47.1 percent editorial content for which 
they pay 2.8 cents per pound postage. 

Now, obviously, there is a difference 
between controlled-circulation maga- 
zines and third-class matter. The con- 
trolled-circulation magazines are usually 
requested by the recipient; third-class 
matter is not so requested. There is 46.5 
percent editorial content in controlled- 
circulation magazines; third-class mail is 
advertising mail exclusively. Thus noth- 
ing is to be gained by seeking to establish 
a 16-cent pound rate so that the con- 
trolled pound rate and the third-class 
pound rate are the same 16 cents rather 
than the 15 cents as proposed for con- 
trolled by the Post Office Department. 
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What we ought to be concerned about 
is whether or not controlled-circulation 
publications subject to the pound rate 
are paying their fair share of postage; 
and they are. Therefore, they should not 
be increased more than the Department 
requested, which is from 13.5 cents to 
15 cents per pound. 

I think we have gone too far in es- 
tablishing a 16-cent-per-pound rate and 
am hopeful that when we get to confer- 
ence, the 15 cents proposed by the Post 
Office and approved by the House will 
come back to the Senate. 

MACHINABILITY OF MAIL 


Mr. President, there has been con- 
siderable testimony and discussion dur- 
ing House and Senate consideration of 
this legislation about nonmachinable, or 
odd size, or nonstandard mail. The Post- 
master General testified before both the 
House and Senate committees as to the 
need for procedures to obtain more 
standardization, and thus greater “ma- 
chinability” of mail. Both committee re- 
ports have explicitly referred to this mat- 
ter by urging an in-depth study of all 
aspects of standardization in which the 
Department, the Congress and industry 
would participate. 

But, it seems to me, there is one ques- 
tion which is unresolved, or at least am- 
biguous, at this final stage of the legisla- 
tion. I refer now to bulk third-class mail 
only and the specific question of whether 
the Department intends to proceed by 
administrative order to regulate what 
nonstandard mail can and cannot qual- 
ify for bulk third-class rates, or whether 
the Department will await legislative di- 
rection by the Congress. 

I recognize that the House and Sen- 
ate reports recommend legislative ac- 
tion prior to any administrative action. 
And Congressman Onsen has already 
started hearings on standardization in 
his subcommittee. But the Postmaster 
General indicated in his Senate testi- 
mony that he intends to go forward with 
a proposed regulation on nonstandard 
bulk third-class mail. And, as recently as 
Tuesday, November 21, Assistant Post- 
master General Nicholson stated un- 
equivocally at an industry meeting that 
the Department would develop a pro- 
posed regulation early in 1968 and prob- 
ably promulgate it for comment and re- 
view sometime in the spring. The regu- 
lation would then become final later in 
the year. Clearly Mr. Nicholson does not 
intend to await congressional hearings 
and legislative direction. 

This I think is unfortunate, as the af- 
fected industry is entitled to better con- 
sideration than this. 

The Senate committee report recog- 
nizes the authority of the Postmaster 
General to proceed by regulation in this 
area. But it, as well as the House com- 
mittee report, recommends that the 
Postmaster General withhold exercise of 
this authority until the Congress has 
acted. 

I would hope that no proposed regu- 
lation will be promulgated unless and 
until the Congress has acted. 

Mr. President, again I want to state 
that it has been a real pleasure to have 
served with the distinguished chairman 
and the other members of the committee 
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in bringing this most complex piece of 
legislation to the floor of the Senate deal- 
ing with postal rates. It is one of the 
finest pieces of legislation we have ever 
passed for the Federal workers of this 
Nation, because we have brought com- 
parability to the legislation for the first 
time in our Nation’s history. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I want to express 
my appreciation for the almost 100-per- 
cent attendance during the entire period 
of the markup that we were fortunate to 
have. The minority members were there 
in full attendance, as were the majority 
members, on almost all occasions. We 
worked early and worked late, having in 
mind that time was of the essence. We 
wanted the Senate to be able to take up 
the bill so that we would have enough 
time for a conference in order to get both 
Houses to approve it and get it signed by 
the President. 

I was happy that, through cooperation, 
we were able to fix an October 1 retro- 
active date. Our target is that the bene- 
fits of the pay increase will go into effect 
for the pay period preceding Christmas, 
so the men who bear the brunt of the 
Christmas rush in their appointed rounds 
will feel that a grateful country appre- 
ciates the trustworthy, efficient, and loyal 
dedication to their duties by the many 
who, day in and day out, in many menial 
tasks, do not have quite the opportunity 
that people in private industry or even 
in the classified service have. 

The classified employee will also re- 
ceive a pay increase of 4.5 percent, with 
the same retroactive date. 

Beyond that, I may say that the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the committee, and all the minority 
members of the committee, as well as 
the majority members, unanimously 
were anxious to incorporate what 
I think is one of the most important titles 
in the bill, and which was the least con- 
troversial. That is the establishment of 
a more realistic life insurance program. 
We tried to do it twice previously, but, 
unfortunately, the measure ran into a 
Presidential veto due to the costs in- 
volved. 

By unanimous action, we were able to 
provide in the bill a means of security 
for the widows and children of young men 
who have sacrificed social security bene- 
fits and dependent child care available 
under that program, by a provision un- 
der which the Federal employees will 
have available the benefits of protection 
to a greater extent than they would now 
have in the event of untimely death of 
employees who died within the first 6 or 
7 years of their employment. Such sur- 
vivor benefits for the younger postal 
workers are now inadequate as com- 
pared with the kind of social security 
benefits that would flow to the bereaved 
dependents under that system. I think 
this is a great forward step. 

When we consider that it took about 
7 months from the time of the re- 
convening of Congress in January to get 
this bill to the stage it was in at that 
time, when we consider the normal mor- 
tality of legislation, with nearly 3 million 
Federal employees involved, we know 
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there would be a tremendous loss of 
benefits that these employees would be 
entitled to with the effective date tak- 
ing place sometime early in December. 

So I want to express my appreciation 
for the wisdom of the members of the 
committee in going into these matters 
so well. 

I am deeply grateful for the total co- 
operation we have had, and laying poli- 
tics aside, in getting, first, the money to 
pay for the benefits, and, second, the 
comparability principle that we prom- 
ised so long ago, with its beginning 
effects. 

Without the cooperation of the mem- 
bers of both parties, we would not have 
been in this position. 

We had the greatest assistance from 
the former chairman of the committee 
Mr. CaRLSON ], who formerly ran that 
committee with great ability and great 
consideration, in considering the income 
and the necessary wage cost. He contrib- 
uted a monumental portion of the task 
of the committee which, I think, resulted 
in a bill that raises more money with less 
pain than any postal pay raise bill we 
have had. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL - 
son] and I served together in the House. 
He was a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Representative “Muley” Dough- 
ton, who said that the best tax bill we 
can have is like picking a goose to get 
the mostest feathers for the leastest 
squawk.” 

Under this bill, the direct mailers will 
pass the additional cost on to their ad- 
vertisers. The direct mail industry does 
not get hurt. Instead of sending out 10,- 
000. pieces of mail, they may send only 
9,000, without spending any more money, 
and perhaps not angering so many peo- 
ple. This takes care of a large portion of 
the nearly $1 billion increase in revenues. 

I go back to the first-class mailers, who 
pay 6 cents instead of 5 cents. For that, 
however, instead of delayed mail, they 
will get faster delivery of mail. They will 
get for 6 cents the equivalent of what is 
now 8-cent mail, and which, when the 
bill is passed, will become 10-cent mail. 
I think the equities of the bill would show 
that it is a good Christmas bargain for 
the classified and postal employees as 
well as the Post Office Department and 
the public. 

Mr, CARLSON, Mr. President, I just 
wish to conclude by stating that it has 
been a real privilege to work with our 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. Our associations go back many years, 
to the House of Representatives, where 
we had cordial relations and great co- 
operation between the States of Okla- 
homa and Kansas, as far as the House 
leadership was concerned. It has been a 
privilege to serve with him in the Senate 
these many years. 

This bill, in my opinion, is a milestone 
in Federal employee legislation, and it is 
a milestone also in postal legislation. At 
the same time, we will have some prob- 
lems in future years. 

I was pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma mentioned the 
insurance provision of the bill. I think 
that is one of the fine features of the 
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bill. We tried, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor well knows, to write such a provision 
into bills on two previous occasions, and 
they were vetoed. We have written into 
the bill a section which I hope will not 
run into that difficulty, so that our Fed- 
eral employees will benefit, because it is 
all inclusive. 

I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

AMENDMENTS NO. 471 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendments No. 471. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ments, as follows: 

On page 142, strike out lines 12 to 22, in- 
clusive. 

On page 142, at the beginning of line 23, 
strike out “(c)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(b)”. 

en page 135, line 13, strike out “and 

b)”. 
$ 84 page 135, line 21, strike out 224 (c)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 224 (b)“. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The amendment is simple. It strikes 
from page 142, lines 12 to 22, inclusive. 

The sole purpose of the inclusion of 
those 11 lines in the bill is to provide an 
increased retirement annuity for one in- 
dividual, a former Member of Congress. 
In my opinion the bill before us was in- 
tended to be a postal rate increase and 
pay raise bill. It is not a bill in which 
such a provision as I propose to strike 
should have been included in the first 
place, even if there were merit to the 
proposal, a point which I question 
seriously. 

Under existing law this one individual, 
a former Member of Congress, upon his 
retirement from his present position 
would be eligible for retirement benefits 
in the amount of $18,000 a year. Cer- 
tainly that is not a bad retirement an- 
nuity in any language. But under the 
language of the bill the retirement an- 
nuity of this individual would be raised 
to $26,400, an annual increase of $8,400. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from a letter dated 
April 15, 1966, from the Civil Service 
Commission, commenting upon this sub- 
ject, and a letter dated November 27, 
1967, also from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. They confirm the point I have 
just made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

EXCERPT From LETTER OF APRIL 15, 1966 

Present law limits Judge Kilday’s annuity 
benefit to 80% of the $22,500 yearly salary 
in effect when he left Congress. Section 
505(a) of H.R. 14122 amends the law to limit 
the basic annuity benefit to 80% of final pay 
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received (now $33,000) for his service per- 
formed after leaving Congress, as a Judge of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 

If Judge Kilday completes his term which 
expires on May 1, 1976, his rate of annuity 
under present law will be about $1601 a 
month, Section 505(a) of H.R. 14122 would 
provide him an annuity of about $2304 a 
month. 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF RETIREMENT AND IN- 
SURANCE, 

Washington, D.C., November 27, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in re- 
sponse to your telephone inquiry of today 
asking what effect an amendment contained 
in H.R. 7977, pending pay legislation, will 
have on the future annuity of Honorable 
Paul J. Kilday. The information in this letter 
is in response to your specific request and 
is for your official use as a Member of Con- 


ess. 

On September 24, 1961, Mr. Kilday retired 
as a Member of Congress, and on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961, he became a Judge of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals. When he 
leaves the Court, his annuity will be com- 
puted to include his service as Judge, and 
the computation will be based on a high-five 
average salary which will include salary re- 
ceived as Judge. However, under present civil 
service retirement law, Judge Kilday’s an- 
nuity benefit may not exceed 80% of the 
$22,500 yearly salary which was in effect 
when he left the Congress. Section 224(b) (1) 
of H.R. 7977 would amend the retirement law 
to fix the maximum basic annuity benefit at 
80% of the final pay received (now $33,000) 
for his Judge’s service. 

While this analysis relates only to Judge 
Kilday’s case, the amendment would also 
apply to any other former Member of Con- 
gress meeting the requirements specified 
therein. 

The policy position of the Commission is 
that this provision of H.R. 7977 would cor- 
rect an unintended restriction on the basic 
annuity of a former Member of Congress, 
the proposed change has merit, and we would 
not object to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW E. RUDDOCK, 
Director. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
quote from the letter signed by Mr. An- 
drew E. Ruddock, Director of the Bureau 
of Retirement and Insurance, Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, under date of April 15, 
1966: 

Present law limits Judge Kilday’s annuity 
benefit to 80% of the $22,500 yearly salary 
in effect when he left Congress. Section 505 
(a) of H.R. 14122 amends the law to limit 
the basic annuity benefit to 80% of final pay 
received (now $33,000) for his service per- 
formed after leaving Congress, as a Judge of 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 

If Judge Kilday completes his term which 
expires on May 1, 1976, his rate of annuity 
under present law will be about $1601 a 
month. Section 505(a) of H.R. 14122 would 
provide him an annuity of about $2304 a 
month. 


It is clearly pointed out that under 
present law the maximum annuity that 
this former Member of Congress could 
obtain would be $18,000 a year whereas 
the provision I propose to strike out 
would raise the annuity to $26,400 a year, 
an annual increase of $8,400. 

I realize that we have just passed 
Thanksgiving and that we are approach- 
ing the season of Christmas, but this is 
not the period or the time, particularly 
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in light of the budget conditions under 
which the Government is operating, to 
provide what in effect would be a $100,000 
Christmas present for any one individual, 
even though he be a former Member of 
Congress. 

Mr, MONRONEY., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If a House employee 
were offered a better job in an executive 
department because of his competency 
or because of his special understanding 
of a particular subject, and he moved 
from a salary of $10,000 to a salary of 
$20,000 a year, he would be entitled to 
the higher retirement benefit if he were 
paying into the retirement fund accord- 
ingly, as Judge Kilday has done, would 
he not? 

The retirement annuity in the civil 
service is based on the employee’s 5 high- 
est years’ earnings, and congressional 
retirement is based upon the same prin- 
ciple. The employee pays the same 
amount, and he receives benefits based 
on the 5 highest years’ earnings. If he 
had been an employee of the House and 
received a salary one-third higher in the 
executive branch, he would be entitled, 
as an employee, to enjoy that increase. 
The Government would not lose that 
money. It would be paying the same per- 
centage into the fund. The employee 
would be entitled to his rights in the 
retirement fund, because he would still be 
working for Uncle Sam. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I reply that if a man is working 
for the Government, whether he be a 
Member of Congress or a man employed 
in the executive branch, if he leaves that 
job to accept a position at higher pay 
he takes into consideration at the same 
time any change that that action may 
effect in his retirement benefits. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He could have it go 
up as well as down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Repre- 
sentative Kilday knew exactly what the 
retirement law was when he accepted 
the position. He received an increase in 
salary of several thousand dollars more 
than he had been getting. He also realized 
that under the law applicable then as 
well as today, the maximum retirement 
benefit he could receive would be 80 per- 
cent of his highest congressional salary, 
just as a man who leaves Government 
and goes out into private industry. He too 
accepts changes in retirement benefits. 

I am only quoting the Civil Service 
Commission when I state that this pro- 
vision affects, as far as it knows, but one 
man in the entire United States. 

Certainly, out of 2,900,000 Federal em- 
ployees we should not single out one man 
to give him something to which he was 
not entitled under existing law. He ac- 
cepted his appointment knowing that he 
was giving up certain rights, perhaps, in 
another area, but to offset this he was 
paid a higher salary. 

When this matter was first brought to 
the attention of Congress a few years ago, 
I offered an amendment to delete it from 
the bill. At that time the identical pro- 
vision was deleted from the bill when it 
was in committee, of which the Senator 
from Oklahoma was a member, 
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It was my understanding that at that 
time the proposal was not supported by 
the administration. Today the adminis- 
tration is supporting the proposal, but it 
does not make any difference to me 
whether it did or did not support it then 
or whether it supports it or is against it 
now. As I have stated, I think it is wrong. 
Regardless of whether the man is a for- 
mer Member of Congress and regardless 
of the fact that he comes from the great 
State of Texas, as much as I respect both 
of those circumstances, he is entitled 
only to the benefits provided under exist- 
ing law, and as far as I am concerned 
I shall vote against this $100,000 Christ- 
mas present for one individual employee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator is indulging in a form 
of rhetoric which ill becomes him. This 
is an automatic privilege of other em- 
ployees; why should Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have benefits less liberal than 
those we extend to others? If an em- 
ployee downtown with 20 or 30 years’ 
service, we will say, at a salary of $10,000, 
gets himself elected to Congress, he 
comes up here and participates in the 
congressional retirement program; but 
he would also receive the benefit, under 
the regularly established civil service re- 
tirement system, which parallels, largely, 
our congressional retirement, of credit 
for his previous years of Government 
service, with his service downtown added 
to his service up here. 

We are doing no more, at all, for Judge 
Kilday than we would be doing under 
similar circumstances for an ordinary 
employee. I do not see why Members of 
Congress, though we do enjoy certain 
privileges, should be discriminated 
against here. This is certainly not a 
Christmas present because he has paid 
in the full amount for all of his service. 
If he had stayed in Congress, he would 
have been paying in the same amount, 
and would have had the salary of 
$30,000. He moved downtown where, 
because of his great expertise in mili- 
tary affairs—he served as ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee—he certainly was an 
apt and just choice of the President for 
his present high office of military justice. 

I believe the existing law is discrimi- 
natory against him, and I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware is in- 
tentionally seeking to discriminate 
against a former Member of Congress, 
who is entitled to equity the same as any 
of the other 2 million-plus Federal em- 
ployees. 

The reason we did not accept the 
amendment before was because we had 
never heard of it. This time, it was dis- 
cussed at length in the committee, and 
received overwhelming support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield, the committee did ac- 
cept my amendment a few years ago and 
deleted that section from the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right, be- 
cause we had had no discussion on the 
matter except on the floor. 

This time, we had the report from the 
Civil Service Commission official in 
charge of the retirement benefits, we 
learned the facts, and the approving vote 
was substantial. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
already stated that the administration 
today supports it, although I under- 
stand that the first time it did not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bipartisan com- 
mittee also supported it, after learning 
more about it. Obviously, we did not pre- 
viously accept a floor amendment that we 
knew nothing about. That was the rea- 
son it was previously deleted, to provide 
an opportunity for further study. On 
further study, we found it was completely 
justified. 

We are only giving a former Member 
of the House of Representatives, whose 
abilities qualified him for another job, 
the same rights he would have enjoyed 
if he had stayed on in Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The com- 
mittee bill is giving the man something 
he cannot get under existing law. If the 
law is changed as the committee pro- 
poses it is worth an additional $700 a 
month in retirement benefits to him. 

Why seek out this man for special 
treatment? We have a lot of other worthy 
people, if we want to single people out 
and amend the retirement system in 
their favor, who will be retiring at much 
less than $18,000. 

Based on a life expectancy of 12 years 
after retirement this $8,400 increase will 
be worth about $100,000. 

Lest the record be confused, I add that 
had Judge Kilday stayed in Congress 
until today, until 1970, or until 1980, he 
could not have drawn $26,400 a year in 
retirement benefits under the Congres- 
sional Retirement Act. With 40 years of 
congressional service he could draw but 
80 percent of his highest 5-year average 
salary; he could not reach this proposed 
amount of $26,400. In addition to that, he 
would have been contributing more. 
Under this bill he draws more by going 
downtown than if he had stayed in Con- 
gress, and much more than he could 
receive under the present law, yet he will 
be contributing far less to the retirement 
fund. 

Iam not trying to discriminate against 
anybody; but certainly opposing giving 
$100,000 to one individual does not mean 
you are trying to discriminate. After all, 
let us remember, there are 100 million 
taxpayers in this country, and they, too, 
do not want too much discrimination 
against them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware pitches his case upon the fact that 
the rights of only one man are affected. 

I say that the rights of one man are 
important in a democracy, in a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, and the 
rights of that one man should be cher- 
ished in the legislative branch as well as 
in the courts. 

There are 2,900,000 employees in the 
executive department of the United 
States; and 2,899,999 of them are en- 
titled to retire at 80 percent of their sal- 
ary for their highest 5 years. 

There is just one man out of that 2.9 
million who cannot retire at 80 percent 
of his highest pay for 5 years. And he 
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happens to be Judge Kilday of the Court 
of Military Appeals. I say that he should 
be treated exactly like the other 2,899,999 
employees of the executive department. 

That is the substance of the provision. 
He is discriminated against in the law. 
All the measure does is to bring him up 
to the level of the others and to afford 
him equal treatment with the others in 
the executive branch. 

The Court of Military Appeals is not a 
branch of the judiciary. It is a branch 
of the executive department. It is under 
the Defense Department. 

That court was created as a result of 
protests from World War II concerning 
courts-martial. At the completion of 
World War II, there were 16 million men 
in uniform. That court passes on court- 
martial appeals. The members of the 
court are all civilians. They are not judge 
advocates. There is an appeal from the 
Defense Department. 

This man is in the employ of the exec- 
utive department. This provision came 
before our committee last year. It had 
been approved by the House. However, 
when it came before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee it was said: 
“Let us put it off until next year. We 
have had no time to study the matter.” 

We placed the provision in the bill this 
year because we have had an opportu- 
nity to study it. The measure was re- 
ported from the committee by the unan- 
imous vote of every committee member, 
Democrat and Republican. The provi- 
sion was not drafted to apply to this one 
man, It would apply to any Member of 
Congress who subsequently goes to the 
executive department after having been 
a Member of Congress for a while. 

I think that when the Constitution 
provides that Congress should be a co- 
equal branch with the executive, it 
means just that. That is the only way 
that we will have a democratic govern- 
ment. If the Congress does not make it- 
self a coequal branch, it will end up as an 
appendage dangling from the executive. 

I marvel when I see the bills that are 
sent here by the administration with the 
message that we should pass them. It is 
our job to pass bills. However, we have a 
mere 5,000 employees, and the executive 
department has 2.9 million employees. 

The erosion of power comes about be- 
cause of the inaction of Congress. Con- 
gress refuses to use the power. It gives 
vast power to the executive. 

Here again the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware would kick down a former Member 
of Congress to something lower than the 
2.9 million employees of the executive 
branch. 

I think that a Member of Congress is 
entitled to equal treatment with em- 
ployees of the executive branch. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware would take that 
man from under the protection afforded 
by the bill and make an ex-Member of 
Congress something lower than the 2.9 
million employees of the executive 
branch who had not served in Congress. 
Members of Congress would not have 
equality of treatment with employees of 
the executive branch. 

Let me give an example. This man 
can draw only $18,000 a year maximum 
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retirement, regardless of how long he 
served. He was a Congressman for 22 
years and 8 months. He has been there 
more than 6 years. I have a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission under date of November 28, 
1967, giving an example of this kind of 
discrimination and how it works. 

We can have an employee here as a 
congressional employee, working in our 
office or for a committee for 25 years. 
Then he can go to the executive branch 
and work 6 years for a salary of $27,000. 
And that is not a high salary in the 
executive branch. That would be a high 
salary for our employees here, but not 
downtown. 

That man could get a GS-18, and 
many of them do. The Senators know 
how the executive branch bleeds our 
competent employees away from us. If 
that man goes downtown to the execu- 
tive branch and works for 6 years at a 
salary of $27,000, level 4, his retirement 
would be $18,765 a year. 

Our congressional employees could go 
downtown and work 6 years under the 
executive department and draw more re- 
tirement than a man would draw after 
having spent 20 years in Congress. 

A letter carrier with 30 years’ seniority, 
not having received more than $7,000 a 
year, could get a job under the executive 
branch for $30,000 a year for a 10-year 
period, and he would have an annuity of 
$27,620 a year, computing his executive 
annuity on the 5 highest years. He 
would be paid far more than would a 
former Member of Congress who had 
served here for one-fifth of a century, 
more than 20 years, as Judge Kilday did. 

Rank discrimination is practiced under 
the law against former Members of Con- 
gress. 

All the committee proposal does—and 
it was reported unanimously by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—is give an ex- 
Member of Congress equal treatment 
with those employees of the executive de- 
partment, with those 2,900,000 people. 

I have a letter addressed to me under 
date of October 12, 1967, from Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

The letter reads: 

This is in response to your request for my 
views with respect to a proposed amendment 
to pending pay legislation which would au- 
thorize payment of future annuity to Hon- 
orable Paul J. Kilday at a rate higher than 
is permitted by existing law. 

On September 24, 1961, Mr. Kilday retired 
as a Member of Congress, and on September 
25, 1961, he became a Judge of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals. When he 
leaves the Court, his annuity will be com- 
puted to include his service as Judge, and the 
computation will be based on a high-five 


average salary which will include salary re- 
ceived as Judge. 

The problem is that current law limits his 
annuity to 80 per centum of the final salary 
he received as a Member of Congress. Section 
505(a) of the bill H.R. 14122, 89th Congress, 
as passed by the House of Representatives 
on April 6, 1966, contained language which 
would have authorized future annuity up to 
80 per centum of his final salary as a Judge. 


That bill was passed last year. When 
the measure came to us, due to the short- 
ness of time, we had not studied the 
matter. We struck it out. We have studied 
the matter this year, and the committee 
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unanimously voted in favor of this pro- 
vision. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

In testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on April 20, 
1966, I expressed the view that this provision 
of H.R. 14122 would correct an unintended 
restriction on the basic annuity of a former 
Member of Congress, that the proposed 
change has merit, and that we would not 
object to its enactment. 

My position has not changed and I would 
not object to approval of this item at this 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


I have other examples here. There are 
people who serve for less pay and per- 
form less arduous duties, and because 
they are in the executive department 
they end up with a higher annuity. The 
law should provide that we should treat 
ex-Congressmen who go into the execu- 
tive department the same as we treat 
other people. 

We will not have Congress treated as 
a coequal branch of the Government un- 
less we are willing to treat ourselves as 
being equal with members of the execu- 
tive department. 

I think this effort to downgrade Con- 
gress should end. 

I shall support the bill reported by the 
committee because it is just. If only one 
man is being discriminated against, we 
should end that discrimination. The 
chairman said that this was unintended 
in the law. 

If we do not get equal rights with the 
2,900,000 employees of the executive de- 
partment, that is more reason to pass 
the bill. 

Merely because only one man is being 
discriminated against is no reason not 
to vote for the measure. We should pro- 
vide justice even if it be only for one 
man. Surely justice should be done to 
everybody, even if only one man is in- 
volved. 

There might be others in the future. 
There could be others in the future. It 
could be me or the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

This measure has had the unanimous 
support of the committee. We put it off 
for a year. The House already passed 
the measure. 

I urge the Senate to support the com- 
mitee on this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I will delay the Senate for only 
a few minutes. 

Much has been said about discrimi- 
nating against this man because he is 
a former Member of Congress. That is 
absurd. 

I call attention to the fact that under 
the existing law, based on the existing 
salary schedule, no Member of Congress 
can collect in excess of 80 percent of 
his salary, regardless of how long he 
may have served or how much he may 
have contributed to the funds. 

Our congressional annuities are based 
on 2% percent per year. It would take 
about 32 years of congressional service 
for a man to reach a retirement maxi- 
mum of 80 percent. 

I cite the case of our good friend, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], who has served in the Congress 
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for 50 years. He still contributes into the 
fund even though he reached his maxi- 
mum benefits years ago, but we are not 
changing that provision. 

All congressional Members are under 
this restriction as to maximum benefits. 
That is the law. We are not changing 
that. 

In addition, it has been argued that a 
man downtown can count 40 years in 
determining his retirement credit 
whereas Members of Congress cannot 
count but 32 years. That is because a 
Member of Congress does not need 40 
years to reach the 80 percent. He reaches 
the 80 percent at 32 years of service. 
Downtown, regular employees must com- 
pute the first 5 years at 1.5 percent, 5 
years at 1.75 percent, and the other years 
at 2 percent; thus it takes 40-some years 
for a man in the executive branch to 
reach the 80-percent maximum. 

In this case we have a former Mem- 
ber of Congress who was contributing 
to the retirement fund on the basis of the 
7.5 percent of his salary, which is a 
higher contribution into the fund, and 
he goes downtown and moves immedi- 
ately into the 2-percent bracket without 
going through the lower stages with 
which every postal worker and every 
other civil service retirant must comply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The point is well taken. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the committee proposal would 
amend the retirement law so that this 
one man can use the benefit of the 
higher wage base downtown but use the 
benefit of the higher formula in Con- 
gress. The committee bill would allow 
him to use the maximum benefits of each 
retirement system, put them together, 
and walk out with a $26,400 retirement: 
The maximum retirement which any 
Member of Congress can receive today, 
assuming that he serves continuously 
for the same period of time, would be 
$24,000. Yet, this man would draw 
$26,400. There is a $2,400 discrepancy 
on that point alone; and I ask, how 
can such special treatment be justified? 

Had he served this same number of 
years in Congress he would have paid 
more into the retirement fund than he 
has by serving downtown but collected 
less retirement benefits than provided 
for in this committee bill. 

The Senator from Texas argues that 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment would provide equity. If that is 
what is called equity I shudder at what 
would happen to our Federal budget if 
we gave that type of equity to all the 
other government employees. 

You cannot escape the fact that the 
amendment in the committee bill, which 
a few years ago was opposed by the 
administration, but which is now sup- 
ported by it, if enacted would provide for 
this one man, a former Member of Con- 
gress, an increase in his retirement bene- 
fits beyond what the existing law at the 
time he took this job would have pro- 
vided and beyond what the law pro- 
vides. The committee would give him 
a bonus of $8,400 a year in his retire- 
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ment benefits; and that is quite a 
Christmas present for anybody, even a 
former Member of Congress. It is quite a 
Christmas present even in the great 
State of Texas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the special bene- 
ficiary of the provision about which the 
Senator from Delaware is speaking had 
served in Congress for the same length 
of time that he has served in a com- 
bined manner in the civil service and in 
Congress, would he be entitled to the 
amount that will be given to him if 
the pending amendment is agreed to? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
would not, In addition, during the time 
of his congressional service he would 
have paid more into the retirement fund 
than he has paid where he is now work- 
ing. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. If he served in Con- 
gress constantly during the time that he 
served both in Congress and in civil sery- 
ice, what would be the maximum bene- 
fit that he could receive? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If he had 
served in Congress all during that pe- 
riod? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Delaware. Based 
upon the $30,000 salary? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. He could 
draw a maximum of $24,000 a year 
when he retires, whether he retires in 
1960, 1970, or 1980, under existing law. 
That is on the assumption he would have 
es years or more of congressional serv- 
ce. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much would this 
special beneficiary receive above the 
$24,000 that the Senator from Delaware 
or I could have received if we had served 
the same length of time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Two 
thousand four hundred dollars a year ex- 
tra under the committee bill and $8,400 
more than under present law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The next question is, 
Would he have paid into the retirement 
fund the same amounts that we are re- 
quired to pay into the retirement fund 
to receive the $24,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, and 
that would have been more than he has 
paid in the place where he is working. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would he have paid 
more or less into the fund? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Had he 
stayed in Congress and not accepted the 
job downtown and assuming he had 
served in Congress continuously for the 
same length of time he will be serving 
downtown, including his projected serv- 
ice, he would have paid more money into 
the fund, under the congressional for- 
mula and would retire on less benefits 
than he will get under the Senate bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The converse is that 
having paid less money into the retire- 
ment fund, he will receive more retire- 
ment benefits than the others of us who 
have paid more money into the retire- 
ment fund and who will receive less re- 
tirement benefits. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true. 

I do not know of a single combination 
of factors which could be put together for 
another man working in Government—a 
combination of congressional service and 
regular civil service or all congressional 
service or all civil service—which would 
result in the benefits the pending amend- 
ment would give to this man. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A further question: If 
he had remained in Congress, would he 
8 been subject to the dangers of de- 

eat? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: Surely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When he was appointed 
to the judgeship, was he subject to the 
dangers of defeat? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. In 
addition, when he took the judgeship— 
which did carry with it some forfeiture of 
retirement benefits, if you are going to 
use this language—he took it at an in- 
crease in salary of several thousand per 
year over what he had been drawing. 
That was not too much of a hardship. I 
do not believe this individual has too 
much about which to complain in con- 
nection with the consideration he has re- 
ceived from the American taxpayers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that this 
individual, who would be the beneficiary 
of this provision in the bill, wants all the 
advantages that came to him as a judge 
and is unwilling to accept any of the 
disadvantages that attended him as a 
Member of Congress? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If you 
call retiring a man with full retirement 
at $18,000 a disadvantage, it is true. How- 
ever, in my opinion, that is a rather lib- 
eral retirement. 

As I have pointed out, as to the argu- 
ment that he may have paid into the 
fund several years beyond the period 
which can be counted toward the in- 
creasing of his retirement, that is true 
of all Government officials in the execu- 
tive branch and in Congress if they serve 
beyond the time in which they have es- 
tablished their eligibility for maximum 
benefits. 

Today, a Member of Congress is en- 
titled to the maximum benefits after 32 
years of service, and the maximum is 80 
percent. If he serves for 40 years he pays 
into the fund for the other 8 years with- 
out increasing his retirement benefits. 
But that is true with respect to 2.5 mil- 
lion Government employees. If they 
reach their maximum they continue pay- 
ing into the fund. That is partly what 
keeps the fund as solvent as it is—al- 
though it is not too solvent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Why do so many Con- 
gressmen seek appointment to judge- 
ships, if the appointment to a judgeship 
carries such inordinate disadvantages 
and burdens as are claimed for this man 
from Texas, who is to have the special 
relief afforded by the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am not 
aware of a shortage of applicants for 
judgeships. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
sometimes receives a great deal of mis- 
information on the Senate floor. 

My distinguished colleague has spoken 
about judgeships. Quite often, Senators 
are appointed to judgeships. I am not a 
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lawyer, so I am not involved. Many Sen- 
ator and Representatives are appointed. 
Perhaps we have supplied more than our 
fair share of legislators who go to U.S. 
district judgeships. But a man who is 
appointed to that position, if he is in 
Congress, is guaranteed a lifetime re- 
tirement at $30,000 a year, with no con- 
tribution whatever. Not a cent. He gets 
back all he paid in as a refund under 
the congressional retirement system. 

Therefore, when we talk about judges 
being favored, this man occupies what is 
tantamount to the supreme court of 
military appeals in the United States. It 
is not connected with our judiciary sys- 
tem. It is the supreme court in review- 
ing cases of some 3 million or more serv- 
icemen who appeal for justice. He was 
qualified because I served with him, and 
I know the ability of the man who was 
the ranking member and chairman of a 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. Because of this he was appointed. 

His salary was not $33,000 a year. It 
was $25,500 a year, just $3,000 over his 
existing $22,500 a year as a Member of 
Congress. We are now paying $33,000. 
The Senator from Delaware helped to 
pass that increase in the 1964 Salary Act. 
This was congressional action to raise 
the limits of this salary. For the 2,900,- 
000-plus Federal employees we allow 
them to count the 5 highest years. 

I hope there is talent in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and that 
they will be elevated to Cabinet level and 
other high positions. This flow back and 
forth, I think, is important to the soli- 
darity and justice we need on the courts 
and the understanding we should have. 

I think there is no reason in the world 
not to extend this as a part of the law, 
not because it applies to the one man, 
but there will be other cases. 

Mr. President, I see no reason to agree 
to the amendment. I hope the amend- 
ment will be strongly rejected. This was 
the unanimous position of our commit- 
tee. 
(At this point, the Acting President 
pro tempore assumed the chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Senator 
justify paying to this man $2,400 more 
than the position he had if he had stayed 
in Congress? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the first place, he 
could have stayed in Congress. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Senator 
justify paying that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He does not have a 
permanent job there. This expires after 
a certain number of years and he has to 
be reappointed by whoever is president. 
It is not a lifetime judgeship. We gave 
freely the $30,000 a year. 

I do not think he should be discrim- 
inated against. At the time he accepted 
there was only a $3,000 increase over the 
salary he received for the position he 
enjoyed in Congress, but he was called 
to a job that had this responsibility. 

He is paying into this fund. One would 
think he is not paying a dime. He is pay- 
ing 6.5 percent as is every member of the 
executive department. He paid 7.5 per- 
cent during his congressional years. That 
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is paid in. I venture to say he paid in a 
sufficient amount to guarantee amor- 
tization on a normal retirement policy. 

To roll him back to $20,000 I think is 
being discriminatory. I am getting a little 
sick and tired of two or three Members 
being afraid we might recognize the leg- 
islative branch as a coequal branch and 
deserving of coequal treatment. This is 
a case in point. 

When we studied it, it seemed to be a 
just case and one that was recommended 
by the Civil Service Commission, and it 
was recommended by the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator con- 
cede if he had remained in Congress 
he would be receiving $2,400 less than 
this bill will provide him for leaving Con- 
gress and taking another job? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It might be inter- 
esting to the Senator from Ohio, and 
the Senator from Delaware, too, to find 
out he went down there at $23,000 and 
not $33,000. We prepared that. This was 
prepared in 1964 so the Senator’s mathe- 
matics are incorrect right now. He only 
qualified on the 3 highest years. This is 
1967. If it is caluclated from today I do 
not know what it would be but it would 
be less than $2,400. 

Mr. President, we should reject the 
amendment. I do not think facts have 
been given to justify it. Other people 
will be sought to be appointed from Con- 
gress from positions such as the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and those peo- 
ple are needed in the executive depart- 
ment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If Judge Kilday 
stayed in Congress after the new salary 
increase, he would draw $24,000 in re- 
tirement. As it is, he can never draw 
over $18,000 regardless of the job he 
holds in the executive department. The 
Court of Military Appeals is a branch 
of the executive department and not 
the judiciary. 

The Senator spoke of the flight of 
Members of Congress to the Federal ju- 
diciary. If a person is appointed as a 
Federal district judge, he could serve 
5 years, pay nothing in, and retire on 
full salary. 

Mr. President, I have a question I 
wish to address to the Senator from Del- 
aware. The Senator from Delaware 
stated that this was formerly opposed 
by the administration and the adminis- 
tration changed its position. We have 
no record of the administration ever op- 
posing this. They supported it last year 
when the House passed it. If we are mis- 
taken, we would like to see the papers 
where the administration ever opposed 
it. All the communications we have re- 
ceived indicate the Civil Service Com- 
mission supports this. 

Mr. President, I wish to come back to 
the point that this is not a relief bill for 
one Member. This is coequal treatment 
to apply all the time in the future to 
Members of Congress, past, present, or 
future. They should be treated on an 
equal basis with 2,900,000 officers and 
employees of the Government and 5,000 
members of our employees who might go 
downtown to work. We, the 535 Members 
in Congress, are the only people in the 
United States who can go to work for 
the executive department and be treated 
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to a lower scale than the others. We are 
the only ones who are blacklisted, which 
is an inadvertence, as Chairman Macy 
said. This affects 535 Members of Con- 
gress now serving, plus those who served 
in the past and those who will serve 
in the future, and it affords equal treat- 
ment with the other 200 million people in 
this country. We should no longer treat 
Members of Congress as people who are 
not entitled to the same treatment as 
others receive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been requested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona Mr. HAYDEN], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HartTKE], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the Senator from Georgia Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scorr] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. TowErR] would each 
vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 352 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Aiken Dominick Mundt 
Allott Fannin Murphy 
Baker Griffin Pastore 
Bennett Hansen Pearson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Percy 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Prouty 
Cannon Javits Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Case Kuchel Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Williams, Del. 
Curtis McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Morton Young, Ohio 
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NAYS—39 

Anderson Hatfield Montoya 
Bartlett Hollings Morse 
Bayh Inouye Moss 
Brooke Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Pell 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 

k Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Eastland Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Fong Long, La Spong 
Gore Magnuson Stennis 
Gruening Mansfield Tydings 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—25 

Bible Hayden Nelson 
Brewster Hill Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Scott 

per McCarthy Smathers 

d McGee Symington 
Ellender McGovern Talmadge 

n McIntyre Tower 
Fulbright Miller 
Hartke Mondale 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS 

of Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. YARBOR- 
mae moved to lay the motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader about the program for the bal- 
ance of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the various possible pro- 
posals with some of the interested par- 
ties. The Senate will recall that the lead- 
ership stated earlier we would be here 
to a reasonably late hour this evening. 
It is my understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] will offer at least one more 
amendment—he is willing to offer more, 
if the Senate desires it—on which there 
will be a yea and nay vote, and then 
we will go over until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

It is my understanding also that there 
is a good prospect that a consent agree- 
ment may be arrived at to go into effect 
tomorrow. 

When this bill is disposed of, it will 
be immediately followed by the military 
pay bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL CENTER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives H.R. 6111. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6111) to provide 
for the establishment of a Federal Judi- 
cial Center, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. Hart, Mr. Hruska, and 
Mr. DIRKSEN conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare both be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTED RESIGNATION OF DE- 
FENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I have read 
with very real grief the press reports to 
the effect that Secretary McNamara is 
scheduled to leave the Defense Depart- 
ment. To my mind this will be harmful 
to our national interest and welfare. An 
analysis of his statements and a knowl- 
edge of the recent past make us realize 
that Secretary McNamara has been the 
steadiest and strongest voice of modera- 
tion amongst those who have been ad- 
vising our President with regard to Viet- 
nam. 

President Johnson has said that it is 
not difficult to do what is right—the 
really difficult thing is to know what is 
right. And this is where the importance 
of those who advise our President and 
inform the President of their views be- 
comes so important. 

So far, too, the presence of Mr. Mc- 
Namara has given a certain confidence 
to those of us who disagree with the 
present escalating course we are follow- 
ing in Vietnam. To me, at least, McNa- 
mara has been that individual in the 
President’s War Cabinet most willing to 
entertain different ideas or viewpoints— 
and I say this advisedly—so that I know 
that I for one have always felt better that 
Mr. McNamara is where he presently is. 
If he should leave, I believe it would 
mean a very real hardening of position 
and increase in opposition of those who 
believe, as I do, that we should seek and 
accept a political solution to the prob- 
lems of Vietnam that would represent 
the actual political forces in being in 
that unhappy country and that to arrive 
at such a solution we should cease bomb- 
ing North Vietnam and deescalate in the 
South. 

Moreover, I would appeal to Secretary 
McNamara that, no matter how weary 
he may be, he is not correct in resigning 
at a time like this when our country is at 
war—no matter whether or not it has 
been formally declared—and a war in 
the escalation of which he has played 
a role. 

Finally, from our Nation’s view, we all 
recall the warning President Eisenhower 
gave when he was leaving office to the 
effect that we must be wary of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. Secretary Mc- 
Namara has done a superb job of hold- 
ing down this military-industrial com- 
plex, of mastering the intricacies of the 
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Defense Department and of ensuing the 
carrying out of our constitutional con- 
cept that our military forces should re- 
main completely under civilian control. 

It does not take much imagination to 
imagine the events that would take 
place in Vietnam and China if we left 
the decisions to the military or the dan- 
gerous situation that could arise in the 
period of time while a new Secretary 
learned his job. 

For all these reasons, I strongly urge 
that reconsideration be given to this 
move and that Secretary McNamara re- 
main where he is—Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I would like to identify my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Perhaps few States have been as ad- 
versely affected by the decisions of the 
distinguished Secretary of Defense in 
closing military bases as the State of 
Massachusetts, but I know I speak for all 
the people of that State in expressing a 
great sense of loss at the apparent de- 
cision that the Secretary of Defense will 
move to the World Bank. 

I would like to identify myself with 
the sentiments which have been so well 
expressed by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island, in paying 
tribute to the extraordinary contribu- 
tions that the distinguished Secretary of 
Defense has made to this country and to 
its security. There is no question that 
this Nation is more secure because of his 
very dedicated efforts. 

One comment made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
which has caused me some distress is the 
question about the resignation of Secre- 
tary McNamara. I have heard—and I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Rhode Island can make any statement 
with regard to the matter—that it was 
not a question of his having submitted 
his resignation. I understand that one of 
the newspapers, at the present time, has 
a story that the Secretary of Defense did 
not actually submit a letter of resigna- 
tion, but was transferred, so to speak— 
I do not know what the correct term 
would be—from the Defense Depart- 
ment to the World Bank. 

I believe this is a matter that all of 
us in this body should be deeply inter- 
ested in and concerned about. We should 
know the real basis of the switch, be- 
cause obviously whether the distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense has felt he 
could no longer serve, or was resigning 
for particular reasons, or whether a de- 
cision was made at another level that his 
service was no longer needed, I believe 
is a matter of which members of this 
body should be made aware. I do not 
know whether the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island has any information 
on that point or not. 

Mr. PELL. In answer to the question 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
have no inside knowledge as to those 
facts. I would pray that the Senator’s 
conjecture is not correct, but I do not 
know. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield for a question? 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 

jeld. 

y Mr. MURPHY. For clarification, I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
there was an implication in his remarks 
to the effect that the President had asked 
for the resignation, or was it a transfer 
of a Cabinet officer from a Cabinet posi- 
tion to a non-Cabinet position? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. That 
is the matter which is of great concern 
to me. As I understand from news reports 
I have heard this afternoon, and from 
what I think is a thoroughly reliable 
source, and from one of the Nation’s 
leading papers, which, as I understand, 
has this story, the Secretary had not 
submitted a resignation, but, by some 
means or other, had been transferred 
over to the World Bank. 

In connection with the remarks of 
commendation of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and his expression of the 
wish that the Secretary would withdraw 
his resignation, or at least reconsider it, 
I think it would be helpful for Members 
of this body to know what the terms of 
the transfer were. 

Mr. MURPHY. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. If 
the Senator from California can shed 
any light on the situation, I think it 
would certainly be helpful. 

Mr. MURPHY. I have no information, 
but I agree that this body has the right 
to know. 

I would like the Recor to show that 
I do not completely agree with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
in that I have never been in complete 
favor of the Secretary of Defense, his de- 
ceptions, or his conduct of the war in 
Vietnam; but I do think we in this body 
have a right to know under what cir- 
cumstances this transfer or this resigna- 
tion was made, or, with or without a 
resignation, how it was done. I think it 
is important that the people of this great 
Nation understand exactly how this Gov- 
ernment is being run, and by what 
means. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
point which the Senator from California 
has raised has certainly been in my mind 
as well; and I think all of us in this 
body must be concerned about it, because 
we are going to be asked about it, and I 
am hopeful that the facts will come to 
light, so that we will be able, at least, 
to have a better understanding of the 
circumstances. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PELL. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr, PASTORE. First of all, I compli- 
ment my junior colleague for his praise 
of Secretary McNamara. 

I think Robert McNamara, first of all, 
is too big a man to be pushed around, 
and this idea that we are implying here 
this afternoon, that this man has been 
transferred from one post to another 
post, to my way of thinking, is absolutely 
ridiculous. I know that McNamara has 
been held in the highest esteem by the 
President of the United States, and is in- 
tellectually and financially independent 
enough that if he were being humiliated 
in any way, he would not have accepted 
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the nomination to the post, as he did, of 
President of the World Bank. 

The man has worked hard for many 
years. He has served as Secretary of De- 
fense longer than any other man. I think 
he is tired. In fact, I do not know how 
he has survived under the terrific strain 
to which he has been subjected. I think 
the chances are he has come to the con- 
clusion that he would like to have a posi- 
tion where possibly he would not have 
to exhaust himself the way he has been 
exhausting himself as Secretary of De- 
fense. 

I have not always agreed with Secre- 
tary McNamara. I haye disagreed with 
him on nuclear propulsion, on naval sur- 
face vessels, and on some other matters. 
But I daresay we have never had a Sec- 
retary of Defense who was more knowl- 
edgeable, more courageous, nor more in- 
telligent than Mr. McNamara, nor one 
who has served as long as he. We can 
disagree with him, and many people on 
this floor have disagreed with him; but 
you cannot disagree with the integrity 
and the courage of the man. 

I believe this was a voluntary decision 
made by him. I think it is absolutely 
wrong for us to infer by innuendo that 
this man has been pushed from one posi- 
tion to another; and I think what we 
ought to do is exercise a little calmness 
and patience, and wait to find out what 
the true story is. 

I know in what high esteem the Pres- 
ident of the United States has always 
held Mr. McNamara. I know the high 
esteem in which he has been held by 
the members of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Appro- 
priations before whom he has appeared. 

I dare say that all this innuendo about 
the man being pulled out because we are 
going to accede to the hawks, because 
we are going to get into a nuclear con- 
flict—all of that, to me, is absolutely ri- 
diculous. I know where McNamara stood. 
He has cited his position time and time 
again before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of which I am chairman. 
He always said that we had a limited 
political objective, and that we had to 
use a restrained offensive in order to 
avoid a nuclear or thermonuclear holo- 
caust. 

I do not think that McNamara ever 
changed Mr. Johnson’s position. I think 
the President made up his own mind. 
I know whoever the new Secretary of 
Defense may be, Lyndon Johnson will 
make up his own mind, and make the 
decisions. He will accept the advice of 
many people, but when it comes to the 
final decision, it will be the decision of 
Lyndon Johnson, and all these foolish 
stories I have read in the newspapers, 
that now we are going to give in to the 
hawks, do this, or do that, are playing 
down the integrity and the courage of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Those of us who knew Lyndon Johnson 
as majority leader know that Lyndon 
Johnson is going to call the shots him- 
self, and will make his own decisions, no 
matter who the Secretary of Defense 
happens to be. 

I am sorry that Secretary McNamara 
is leaving. I wish he would stay. But I 
know he must have reasons of his own, 
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and I wait to hear what those reasons are. 
Until that day, let us not, by our specula- 
tions, seek to make him a puppet, nor 
Lyndon Johnson a tyrant. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation for certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment pending at the 
desk? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is no amendment pending. 

AMENDMENT NO. 470 


Mr.. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
470. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 470) of Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of Delaware is as follows: 

On page 143, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 225. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph under the heading ‘Administra- 
tive Provisions’ in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1962, as amended (2 
U.S.C. 127), is amended to read as follows: 

The contingent fund of the Senate is 
hereafter made available for reimbursement 
of transportation expenses incurred in 
traveling by the nearest usual route between 
Washington, District of Columbia, and any 
point in the home State of the Senator in- 
volved, for not to exceed four round trips 
originating and terminating in Washington, 
District of Columbia, made by employees in 
each Senator's office in any fiscal year, such 
payment to be made only upon vouchers 
approved by the Senator containing a certi- 
fication by such Senator that such travel 
was performed in line of official duty.“ 

On page 135, after line 26, insert the 
following: 

65) Section 225 shall take effect with 
respect to round trips commencing on or 
after the date of enactment of this title.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes tonight. I 
apologize to those who are here because 
of the assurances given by the leadership. 
However, developments have a way of 
occurring which change the minds of 
people. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
after the prayer and the approval of the 
Journal, there be a time allocation be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, the manager of the bill, and 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
who has offered the amendment, the 
time to be equally divided, and the vote 
on the pending amendment to occur at 
10:30 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, it is 
the hope of the leadership that shortly 
after that time it may be possible to get 
a consent agreement on all other amend- 
ments so that we can move ahead with 
the pending bill. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and 
to regulate the mailing of pandering ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will make a very brief ex- 
planation of the pending amendment. 

Under the existing law each Senator is 
allowed, I believe, six trips back to his 
home State for which he is reimbursed on 
an actual expense basis. I supported that 
provision when it went into the law. 
Many Senators from States very distant 
from the Capitol need such a provision. 
I thought it was only fair. 

Later we extended that provision to 
cover the staff members of the Senate and 
allow them four trips, or in special cases 
six trips. I supported that provision like- 


I thought additionally that staff mem- 
bers from States far from the Capitol 
were entitled to such consideration. How- 
ever, I find that there was a difference 
in the manner in which this allowance 
was extended. While Senators are re- 
imbursed for their six trips solely upon 
the presentation of vouchers, that is re- 
imbursement for expenses actually paid, 
it is possible for a staff member, rather 
than to submit a voucher, to merely sub- 
mit a statement showing the mileage be- 
tween the capital and his home and col- 
— 5 on a mileage basis of 10 cents per 

e. 

Mathematically that has this effect. If 
he is from one of the States on the Pa- 
cific Coast, 3,000 miles distant, he could 
collect $600 for transportation. Perhaps 
he would fly out and back for $200 or 
$250, and the rest of the money would go 
to him. 

The law was not intended to work that 
way. I say that as one of the cospon- 
sors. I do not think it was so intended by 
the Senate. However, I find that the law 
does so read. In all fairness it should be 
pointed out also that most of the staff 
members, at least those with whom I 
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checked, are collecting only on a basis of 
being reimbursed for actual transporta- 
tion paid. 

There may be some cases in which 
some staff members are taking advantage 
of it, but generally speaking they are not. 

I have talked with many Senators who 
did not even know that it was possible 
to do so; however, since it is possible, it 
should be corrected. The purpose of my 
amendment is to allow them to have the 
same number of trips as was provided 
originally, not only to their homes but 
also to whatever point in their States 
the Senator sends them. They would be 
reimbursed for actual travel expenses the 
same as Senators are, on a straight vou- 
cher basis and on the basis of actual 
travel expenses. 

I hope that by tomorrow, after con- 
sidering the matter, the chairman of the 
committee will be able to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the lateness of the hour. 

Iam not fully advised as to how many 
trips the Senate staff can make. My im- 
pression was that they were allowed 4 
trips, for which they are reimbursed, 
regardless of how they travel, at 10 cents 
a mile. That applies to the staff members 
of Senators. 

The 10 cents a mile was arrived at as 
an average, because most of our staff 
members no longer have residences in 
their States as Senators do. 

If their airline transportation, which 
most of them would use, runs at the ordi- 
nary rate of about 7.5 cents a mile, they 
would have a 244-cent-a-mile advantage. 
However, they would lack any per diem 
payment for their hotel bill. I am sure 
the Senator does not wish to have them 
pay for that individually because they 
are in the service of the Senator. The ad- 
ditional money that might not be con- 
sumed by the mileage was included in 
there in lieu of per diem which the Sen- 
ate committee staff have now, as do all 
of the employees downtown. 

If they go by car, and many of them 
have to because they will be out there a 
considerable time, the rate for Govern- 
ment employees not accredited to the 
Senate staff is 12 cents a mile, but we 
pay them only 10 cents a mile. It seems 
to me that if they travel by car, it is a 
sacrifice of 2 cents a mile. If they travel 
by plane, there will be a difference of 214 
cents which will be more than consumed 
in the regular per diem that the people 
would have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendment corrects that 
discrepancy between the 10 cents and the 
12 cents a mile. They would be reim- 
bursed at 12 cents a mile, the same as 
the others. The pending amendment 
makes that correction. 

The Senator is correct that under the 
existing law it is 10 cents a mile. How- 
ever, if they drive cars under the instruc- 
tions of the Senator, my amendment 
gives them the same as the other em- 
ployees receive. 

Mr. MONRONEY. What I am trying to 
get at is whether the purpose of the 
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amendment is to reduce the 10 cents a 
mile that the staff members receive on 
travel back and forth on official business 
to the Senator’s home State. Is it the pur- 
pose to reduce that, as the Senators have 
reduced ours, to the actual airline tariff, 
and no more? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. If they actually drive 
their cars they would collect the 12 cents 
a mile, the same as the other employees. 
However, plane fares or other transporta- 
tion costs would be on a reimbursable 
basis. 

I think there is a matter of principle 
involved here. As I stated, I was a sup- 
porter and thought it was correct to al- 
low the Members of the Senate trans- 
portation costs of 6 trips. 

I supported the original proposal for 
the staff members, and I still feel that it 
is the responsibility of the Government 
to pay for this transportation when it is 
essential. 

I do not quarrel with that at all. How- 
ever, I do not think that under any cir- 
cumstances any person making official 
trips should be able to put any of the 
surplus from the allowance into his 
pocket. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think they 
do. I think this is in lieu of per diem. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this amendment does not do what the 
Senator says. This would cut the num- 
ber of employees a Senator could take 
to his home State. The number is now 6. 
The pending proposal would limit it to 4. 

The pending proposal would reduce 
the present number by one-third. If a 
Senator lives the distance away from 
the capital that I do, it is not like driv- 
ing up to Delaware overnight. This 
costs a lot of money. 

I think that a man representing a 
State with a population of more than 10 
million population has more of a prob- 
lem involved. . 

I wish the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUCHEL] were here. I had to take 
a minimum of eight employees last year. 
And we had a misunderstanding. I had 
to pay for one of those eight employees 
out of my salary because there was a 
little misunderstanding on that. 

These employees do not volunteer to 
go back on these trips. These young 
people, such as secretaries, have to give 
up apartments. Some of them continue 
to pay rent for their apartments and 
keep their apartments, finding that it 
is cheaper than having to come back 
and locate another apartment. 

I find that I have to send out a mem- 
orandum and call for volunteers to go 
back to Texas because it imposes a finan- 
cial burden. The employees who come to 
the Capital from a very great distance do 
not have homes in their home State. 
That is a distinct disadvantage to em- 
ployees who have to travel back to their 
home State. 

This amount is not enough to pay for 
the travel, much less any of the losses 
they have to incur by going back. This 
reduces the number of assistants you 
can take with you. The number is cut 
back from six to four. : 
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If the distinguished Senator lived a 
thousand miles away and represented a 
State that had as many as 4 or 5 million 
people, he would not offer this amend- 
ment. I believe we should raise the num- 
ber from six to eight. Out of some 20 or 
so members of my staff, we need eight. 
I believe we should have eight instead 
of six. 

The executive department has 2,900,- 
000 employees. We say we are a coequal 
branch, and we will not take enough 
help along to answer the mail. What 
kind of body is this? We should hire 
enough people for the staffs and for 
every Senator. 

Former Senator Lehman, of New 
York, was a wealthy man, and he hired 
enough people to answer correspondence 
promptly and to do the work in his office. 
After he left the Senate, I was informed 
that his payroll, out of his pocket, to run 
his office, was larger than his Govern- 
ment payroll. He was a wealthy man, and 
he could afford it. Frankly, I do not have 
the money with which to do that. Were 
I wealthy, I would increase my staff by 
at least 50 percent within the next 30 
days. I believe that this niggardly and 
nit-picking way of saying you cannot 
take a staff home is unworthy of the 
Senate. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. I believe the 
Senator has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out that this amendment would 
reduce the number of trips from six to 
four. It is not so intended. I have a 
memorandum which states that under 
existing law employees in a Senator's 
office are entitled to be paid at the rate 
of 10 cents per mile for four round-trips 
per year but that another section does 
allow two extra trips under certain cir- 
cumstances. We will check that. If the 
existing law allows more trips for the 
staff members I would so modify my 
amendment. 

I am not proposing to increase or de- 
crease that number at all. It is my un- 
derstanding—and I believe it is correct— 
that the staff members are entitled to 
four trips and the Senator is entitled to 
six trips. 

I wish to make it clear that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is not to reduce 
or increase the number of trips that staff 
members may take under existing law. 
The purpose of the amendment is to 
allow 12 cents per mile, instead of 10 
cents a mile, if he drives his car, as all 
other employees of the Government re- 
ceive, but if he travels by plane or by 
train he would be reimbursed only on an 
actual transportation expenditure basis. 
That is the sole purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

I will check overnight to make sure 
beter the same number of trips are pro- 


The intent of the amendment as it 
will be voted on tomorrow is not to re- 
duce the number of trips allowed to 
staff members. My amendment would 
merely confine them to being reimbursed 
only for travel expenses incurred. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. If the Senator 
did not intend to reduce the number, I 
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regret my remarks. I ask the Senator: 
Does this refer to four trips by one em- 
ployee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It refers 
to the existing law. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The number of 
employees, not multiple trips by one 
employee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment would not change the exist- 
ing law at all as it relates to the number 
of a Senator’s employees, assignment, or 
anything else. It is only intended to affect 
the method of reimbursement. If they 
drive their cars to Texas, they would get 
12 cents per mile rather than 10. On 
the other hand, if they fly down and 
back they would collect only the amount 
that was actually paid for travel in 
exactly the same formula as the Senator 
himself is reimbursed. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that 10 cents a 
mile—and I believe I was chairman of 
the Legislative Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee when it was put into effect— 
was recognized as being a happy 
medium between the travel by car and 
travel by air. 

As I have pointed out, it costs ap- 
proximately 12 cents if you take the 
Government allowance on a car, and if 
you fly it is approximately 7.5 cents. We 
left a little surplus because I believe we 
should contribute to the per diem of 
our staff members who go back on of- 
ficial business. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Texas has mentioned that Senators 
must have somebody there to answer 
the mail. We must have somebody there 
to answer the phones. I cannot expect 
the clerks that I pay for their work here 
to pay out of their own pocket com- 
pletely for their hotel room, if they stay 
for 2 or 3 months, as many do during 
the recesses we might accidentally get, 
and stay there because of Government 
service. 

It is a very little pittance, and I be- 
lieve the only man who would be ahead 
would be one who went down there for 
a weekend, as a staff member, and 
would have a hotel bill for 2 nights. I 
believe it would use up any overage he 
might have, the difference between his 
airline fare and the 10 cents per mile 
we provide. 

One other reason I believe important 
is that we try to keep these things in 
line. If the Senator had sat on the 
Legislative Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, as I have, and listened to the jealous- 
ies and the different comparabilities, he 
would be aware of the comparability 
fights among the Senate staffs, from 
top to the bottom. 

By this method, we would build up a 
great deal of cost. It would mean $16 a 
day when we go home next year, if we 
have an ordinary recess, and the cost 
would be charged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, You do not have to document 
the $16 a day. That is a per diem allow- 
ance for their apartment, or hotel, and 
for food. 

I believe it would be a bad bargain, 
when the people on our staffs are will- 
ing to travel at 10 cents per mile and 
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whatever small change is left from the 
airline ticket, to have them agree to 
pay their hotel bill, and not expect to 
voucher the Federal Government for it 
or to ask the Senator for it. These 
vouchers must be signed by the Senator. 
If there is any difficulty or any phony 
business about it, the Senator can say, 
“Do this over, because I don’t think it is 
this mileage,” or, “I think you have too 
much left.” 

It seems to me that they always are 
comparable to the committee staffs. The 
difference is almost indistinguishable be- 
tween the administrative assistant in the 
Senator’s office and chief counsel to the 
committee staff. 

This is what we do with the people 
on the committees. If they want to go 
home, we pay them 12 cents per mile or 
the straight airline fare. No 10 cents or 
no overage at all. But we pay them $16 
a day per diem, Mr. President. 

If we want to get comparability, then 
we will have to say, “OK, let us do it 
the way we do it with committee staffs, 
and let them get 12 cents a mile by car, 
the exact amount; tourist, if you go back 
by airplane. But we are going to give you 
$16 a day for every day you spend there, 
because this is what we pay the commit- 
tee staffs traveling on official business, 
and this is what we pay the people down- 
town in the executive offices.” 

I wish to state the real reason for this 
amendment. This is a legislative pay bill 
affecting nearly 3 million Federal em- 
ployees. We had no hearings on this mat- 
ter. We should take care of this matter 
as we always have, in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill. I believe it would be far 
better not to encumber this bill with the 
personal housekeeping problems of our 
office staffs—where they are going to live 
if they go back, whether they will receive 
10 cents per mile for going by airplane or 
12 cents per mile for going by car, or 
whether we will pay them 12 cents per 
mile at the committee staff rate, the exact 
amount of the airline ticket if they go by 
air, plus $16 a day per diem. If we pay 
them in that manner, we will wind up 
with extravagance. I am sure that the 
senior Senator from Delaware does not 
want us to be extravagant and that he 
does not wish to burden the Treasury 
with this additional expense. 

I see that the time has come when most 
Senators have left the floor. I hope that 
they will read some of this interesting 
debate in the Recorp tomorrow and that 
we may briefly summarize some of the 
statements we have made tonight on 
these issues. 

In the final analysis, I believe that the 
best way to handle this matter would be 
to turn it over to the appropriate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and try to work 
out an arrangement. It is no fun to be 
a sort of babysitter to all the complaints 
from members of the committee staffs 
and members of Senators’ personal staffs. 
Let us permit the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] to handle 
the matter in the legislative appropria- 
tions bill. I am sure that we will not 
bankrupt the government in the mean- 
time by the differential between the 10 
cents per mile or 7% cents per mile, if 
they fly by tourist class, or 1244 cents per 
mile when they go by their own car. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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PREVENTION OF TERMINATIONS OF 
CERTAIN OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson], I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House on S. 1367, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
prevent termination of Federal oil and 
gas leases in certain circumstances and 
to reinstate terminated leases under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1367) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prevent termina- 
tions of oil and gas leases in cases where 
there is a nominal deficiency in the ren- 
tal payment, and to authorize him to 
reinstate under some conditions oil and 
gas leases terminated by operation of 
law for failure to pay rental timely, 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That section 31(b) of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 450), as amended (30 
U.S.C. 188(b)), is amended by changing the 
period at the end thereof to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided, That if 
the rental payment due under a lease has 
been or is hereafter paid on or before the 
anniversary date but elther (1) the amount 
of the payment is deficient and the deficiency 
is nominal, as determined by the Secretary 
by regulation, or (2) the payment was cal- 
culated in accordance with the acreage 
figure stated in the lease or made in accord- 
ance with a bill which has been rendered 
by him and such figure or bill is found to 
be in error resulting in a deficiency, the 
Secretary shall notify the lessee of the 
deficiency and such lease shall not auto- 
matically terminate unless the lessee fails 
to pay the deficiency within the period pre- 
scribed in the notice.” 

Sec. 2. Section 31(c) of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 450), as amended (30 
U.S.C. 188(c)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Where any lease has been or is here- 
after terminated automatically by operation 
of law under this section, for failure to pay 
rental on or before the anniversary date or 
for failure to pay the full amount due and 
the deficiency is not nominal and payment 
was not made in accordance with the acre- 
age figure stated in the lease or in accordance 
with a bill rendered by the Secretary and it 
is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior that such failure was either 
justifiable or not due to lack of reasonable 
diligence, he may reinstate the lease if— 

(1) a petition for reinstatement, together 
with the required rental, including back 
rental accruing from the date of termination 
of the lease, is filed with the Secretary; and 

“(2) no valid lease has been issued affect- 
ing any of the lands covered by the termi- 
nated lease prior to the filing of said petition. 
The Secretary shall not issue any new lease 
affecting any of the lands covered by such 
terminated lease for a reasonable period, as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
issued by him. In any case where a reinstate- 
ment of a terminated lease is granted under 
this subsection and the Secretary finds that 
the reinstatement of such lease will not af- 
ford the lessee a reasonable opportunity to 
continue operations under the lease, the Sec- 
retary may, at his discretion, extend the term 
of such lease for such period as he deems 
reasonable: Provided, That (A) such exten- 
sion shall not exceed a period equivalent to 
the time beginning when the lessee knew or 
should have known of the termination and 
ending on the date the Secretary grants 
such petition; (B) such extension shall not 
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exceed a period equal to the unexpired por- 
tion of the lease or any extension thereof 
remaining at the date of termination; and 
(C) when the reinstatement occurs after the 
expiration of the term or extension thereof 
the lease may be extended from the date 
the Secretary grants the petition.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the other body amended the Sen- 
ate bill by striking out all after the en- 
acting clause and in lieu thereof substi- 
tuting the language of H.R. 7940. This 
amendment changed the wording in sec- 
tion 1, and broadened the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior provided by 
section 2. 

I move, on behalf of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House with an amendment, which is at 
the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment to the amend- 
ment of the House will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, lines 15-16, strike out the words 
“either justifiable or not due to lack of rea- 
sonable diligence,” and in lieu thereof sub- 
stitute the following: the result of error or 
negligent on the part of the Department of 
the Interior,“. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the adoption of this proposal 
would result in the Senate’s concurring 
in the changes made by the House to 
section 1, and would restore the language 
approved by the Senate in passing S. 1367 
on November 1. This provision was spon- 
sored in Committee by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] to prevent possible abuse of 
the proposed law by operators who might 
deliberately let their leases lapse in order 
to find prospective buyers for their lease. 

The Interior Committee is convinced 
that Senator ANDERSON’s amendment 
would forestall such possible abuse. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
with the amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a reminder to the Senate, im- 
mediately following the prayer and dis- 
position of the Journal tomorrow, the 
time on the Williams amendment will be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], with the vote occurring at 10:30 
a.m. 

Also, on the basis of the statement 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader earlier today, following disposi- 
tion of the civilian pay bill, the Senate 
will proceed to consider the military pay 
bill. The report on the military pay bill 
has been filed. 

We are on notice that Friday the Sen- 
ate is expected to take up the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967. 


RECESS TO 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
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come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, November 29, 1967, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 28, 1967: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be t- 
masters: uM 
FLORIDA 
Charles W. Young, Naples, Fla., in place of 
J. K. Rogers, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Eileen G. Weaver, Shobonier, III., in place 
of O. W. Morell, transferred. 
IOWA 
Margaret Buren, Leland, Iowa, in place of 
E. K. Buren, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Donald Joe Knight, Leasburg, Mo., in place 
of H. R. Land, retired. 
MONTANA 
Thomas J. Hatten, Joliet, Mont., in place 
of Stephen Sams, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Verna E. Habel, Eagle, Nebr., in place of 
H. L. Porter, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Ida B. McMahon, Atco, N.J., in place of 
J. J. Healy, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Hilda M. Backfisch, Goldenvalley, N. Dak., 
in place of J. A. Siegel, retired. 
OREGON 
Lamarr L. Zuver, Winston, Oreg., in place 
of P. J. Burt, resigned. J a 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph M. Patrick, Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
in place of R. W. Stahl, deceased. 
Francis T. Mielke, Trevorton, Pa., in place 
of C. D. Fitzpatrick, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alice M. Schneider, Pukwana, S. Dak., in 
Place of W. F. Martin, transferred. 
TENNESSEE 
Richard F. Knight, Jonesboro, Tenn., in 
place of C. M. Reece, retired. 
TEXAS 
Milburn E. Ray, Ector, Tex., in place of 
H. D. Ray, retired. 
Oran T. Gray, Florence, Tex., in place of 
E. A. Mullen, retired. 
VERMONT 
James A. Bouvier, Bristol, Vt., in place of 
G. F. Whitcomb, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
Ruby M. Planing, California Hot Springs, 
Calif., in place of N. J. Hamman, resigned. 
Louis V. Gannaway, Ridgecrest, Calif., in 
place of J, B. McKennan, deceased. 
COLORADO 
Shirley C. Sorenson, Romeo, Colo., in place 
of Alonzo Barton, retired. 
IOWA 
Roger A. Mead, Correctionville, Iowa, in 
place of E. M. Rowse, deceased. 
KANSAS 
Grant E. Nunn, Jr., Lincoln, Kans., in place 
of D. M. Ralston, retired. 
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MINNESOTA 
Robert L, Anderson, Kasson, Minn., in place 
of A, B. Roth, retired, 
MISSOURI 
Deloris June Jackson, Delta, Mo., in place 
of I. P. Swift, deceased. 
Luther E. Brewer, Drexel, Mo., in place of 
J. M. Long, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Arnold F. Rogert, Herman,-Nebr., in place 
of J. M. West, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Charles J. Langmaack, Metuchen, N.J., in 
place of H. G. Holm, retired, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
J. Paul Haynes, Sr., McLeansville, N. C., in 
place of O. C. Tew, deceased. 
VERMONT 
Allen C. Sweatt, Craftsbury Common, Vt., 
in place of E. L. Sweatt, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
Pearle B. Miller, Lightfoot, Va., in place of 
G. S. Walsh, retired. 
U.S, DISTRICT JUDGES 
John T. Curtin, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
New York, vice a new position, Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 
Morris E. Lasker, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York, vice Richard H. Levet, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward Gardiner 
Latch, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and lead 
me in a plain path—Psalm 27: 11. 

O God, who art our refuge and 
strength, our help in trouble, we pray 
that Thou wilt lead us to a higher plane 
of courage and faith and patience that 
the influence of our lives and the example 
of our spirits may always be for Thy 
glory and for the good of our country. 

Renew in us a deeper devotion to Thee, 
a greater love for our fellow man, and a 
strong faith that right is right and will 
ultimately prevail even in uncertain 
times. 

To Thee we commend our Nation. Be 
Thou the source of her strength and 
make her ever mindful of Thy providence. 
Bless Thou our Speaker, every Member of 
this body, every officer, every clerk, every 
secretary, every reporter, every page. As 
men and women selected for service to 
our Nation may we keep our record true. 


To think without confusion clearly; 
To love our fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
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amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 2529. An act to amend the act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Washing- 
ton Channel waterfront; and 

H.R. 8582. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the number of associate judges on 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
from two to five, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1532. An act to require that contracts for 
construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work of the District 
of Columbia be accompanied by a perform- 
ance bond protecting the District of Colum- 
bia and by an additional bond for the protec- 
tion of persons furnishing material and labor, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1629. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into joint contracts for supplies and services 
on behalf of the District of Columbia and for 
other political divisions and subdivisions in 
the National Capital region; and 

S. 1722. An act to amend the wheat acreage 
allotment provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. 


VIETNAM AND MILITARY 
HARDWARE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, November 9, 1967, Gen. Bruce 
K. Holloway, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Air 
Force, delivered an address at the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association 
luncheon in New. York City on the sub- 
ject of “Vietnam and Military Hard- 
ware.” 

Among other things in his address, he 
cites what I call lessons learned from 
Vietnam and other lesser conflicts of 
the past 10 years. Study of these lessons 
learned leads to conclusions that will 
help to plan strategy, tactics and mili- 
tary hardware for the future. General 
Holloway has identified nine areas of im- 
portance and suggests some of the in- 
fluences they may have on the develop- 
ment of weapons and supporting sys- 
tems to meet military requirements. 
General Holloway’s address follows: 

Some people will tell you that military 
strategy and tactics are largely a result of 
the hardware that technology can provide 
the military planners, Others hold that the 
reverse is true—or should be true; that de- 
cisions on which items of hardware to build 
are determined by strategy. Actually, nei- 
ther the hardware proponents nor the strat- 
egy proponents are entirely right or entirely 
wrong. There is a continuous interaction 
between strategy and technology, with each 
influencing the other. It’s a sort of closed 
loop system. 

At any given point in time, the scales 
may be tipped in favor of strategy or of 
technology, but over the long term, the 
weighting of these two elements balances 
out pretty evenly. 

For about 15 years after World War II, it 
seems to me that technology—nuclear and 
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supporting technology—was the heavier fac- 
tor in the strategy/technology equation. 
Since 1961, strategy has been ascendant, es- 
pecially in the area of counterinsurgency 
and limited war. This new balance is likely 
to continue, at least as it relates to the kind 
of aggression we and our allies are combat- 
ting in Vietnam. 

While a successful outcome to the Vietnam 
War undoubtedly will have some constrain- 
ing influence on communist enthusiasm for 
their so-called wars of national liberation, it 
isn't an absolute guarantee that other 
similar wars will not occur. And it is no 
guarantee that the United States may not 
find it necessary either unilaterally, or as a 
member of a regional organization, or as a 
member of the United Nations to help pre- 
vent or to turn back limited aggression that 
is not Communist-inspired. Remember that 
Communists have been involved in less than 
half of the serious insurgencies of recent 
years, though they are generally ready to 
exploit a chaotic situation if possible. 

It is therefore worth looking briefly at 
some of the unique characteristics of the 
Vietnam War before discussing the effects it 
has had on hardware requirements. I believe 
these areas of difference from earlier wars 
will be broadly applicable to the conflicts 
most likely to take place in the future, and 
therefore pertinent to our future hardware 
requirements. 

Overshadowing all other differences is the 
potential consequence of uncontrolled 
escalation. In this respect, the war is even 
more complex than Korea because the poten- 
tial for destruction is considerably higher on 
both sides than it was in the early 1950s. 
The possibility that the Vietnam conflict 
could escalate to a nuclear exchange must 
always be in the minds of responsible 
officials. I think that is a very remote possi- 
bility, however, in view of our present 
margin of nuclear superiority over the 
USSR and Communist China, 

A second significant difference is that of 
objectives. We entered both World Wars after 
they had been in progress for many months 
and had grown to hitherto unimagined pro- 
portions. Both wars had become total wars by 
the standards of their times. In both, the 
situation already had progressed to a point 
where the only acceptable solution seemed 
to be the destruction and surrender of the 
enemy. Vietnam is not a total war. Our ob- 
jective is a limited one; to assist the Re- 
public of Vietnam in freeing itself of the 
aggression which has been inspired by and 
supported by North Vietnam and its Com- 
munist backers. The President has stated 
many times that our intent is not the over- 
throw of the North Vietnamese government 
or even necessarily defeat of its army in the 
field so long as that army gets out of South 
Vietnam and stays out. 

Still another difference is that we are not 
in direct confrontation with the ultimate 
supporters and suppliers of enemy forces as 
we were in both World Wars. Most of the 
weapons and a large part of the supplies used 
by Viet Cong and Communist main forces 
come from China, the USSR, or other Com- 
munist-controlled countries. The enemy's 
logistic support therefore has to be reduced 
by interdiction of supply routes. This is a 
more difficult process than it would be to 
neutralize a few war supporting industrial 
plants in North Vietnam, if the main source 
of military supplies were actually in North 
Vietnam. 

In World War II, our military operations 
and our ability to continue or increase those 
operations were addressed to a single audi- 
ence in each theater of operations: Germany, 
Italy, or Japan. In Vietnam, everything we do 
is addressed to a variety of audiences, often 
with dissimilar or even conflicting objectives. 
Among these audiences are the Hanoi gov- 
ernment, China, the USSR, U.S. allies—both 
those who are and are not engaged in the 
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war—and other nations not closely associ- 
ated either with us or with the two Commu- 
nist powers. , 

In this intricate web of actions and inter- 
actions between and among nations, most of 
them not directly involved in the fighting, it 
is always necessary to evaluate operational 
alternatives in terms of our national objec- 
tives. Almost every decision has political im- 
plications that affect our relationships with 
friend and foe alike. This includes many de- 
cisions that traditionally have been consid- 
ered purely operational and hence the prov- 
ince of military commanders. While the 
situation is not entirely new, the level at 
which operational and policy considerations 
may merge is much lower than in earlier 
wars—particularly those of the pre-nuclear 
era. Military people understand quite clearly 
that their recommendations on operational 
matters have to be tempered by political, 
economic, social, and psychological consider- 
ations. 

Although Vietnam has provided some im- 
portant lessons in dealing with insurgency, I 
am not suggesting that it serves as a de- 
tailed blueprint for similar conflicts that may 
happen in the future. If others do occur de- 
spite our efforts to deter conflict at all levels, 
each would probably have unique aspects— 
geographic, social, or political. But Vietnam 
and other lesser conflicts and incipient con- 
flicts of the past ten years have provided a 
considerable body of empirical evidence that 
has been given careful study by the defense 
community. I believe we can draw some con- 
clusions that will help us plan strategies, tac- 
tics and hardware for the future. 

I would like to talk briefly about nine areas 
that seem to me particularly important, and 
suggest some of the influences they may 
have on the development of weapons and 
supporting systems. 

First, it is essential that the United States 
maintain its strategic superiority over any 
potential enemy or combination of enemies. 
If we were to lose this superiority, we would 
be subject to nuclear threats or blackmail 
whenever the support of our own national 
interests or those of friends and allies ran 
counter to the interests of the Communist 
powers. Hence strategic nuclear superiority 
bears a direct relationship to counterinsur- 
gency or limited war actions. In order to 
maintain this superiority, we will soon in- 
troduce the Minuteman III intercontinental 
missile into the Strategic Air Command’s 
‘missile force and replace some of our earlier 
B-52 bombers with the FB-111. The Air 
Force is also doing developmental work on 
on advanced ICBM and an advanced bomber, 
an AMSA. 

Second: The strategic bomber has proved 
beyond question its usefulness in limited, 
non-nuclear war. The B-52 has been used 
against area targets and other military tar- 
gets that require a high concentration of 
firepower. The number of B-52 sorties flown 
each month has increased four-fold since 
late 1965. Interrogation of Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese prisoners shows that of 
all weapon systems they fear the B-52 most. 
Our planning for an advanced bomber to 
follow the B-52 and B-58 will take account 
of the extensive experience we have had with 
B-52 operations in Southeast Asia. 

Third: Air superiority is essential in lim- 
ited wars. Since there has been relatively 
light enemy fighter opposition in North Viet- 
nam, we tend to forget the importance of 
air superiority. Try to picture how different 
the course of the war might have been if 
enemy air forces had been free to attack 
our port facilities, logistic net, air bases, car- 
riers and troops in the field. 

In order to assure air superiority, we believe 
there is a need for a fighter specifically de- 
signed for air-to-air combat. This is partic- 
ularly important in a Korea or Vietnam-type 
war, since the enemy probably will always 
be able to operate from sanctuaries; hence 
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the possibility of destroying his interceptor 
forces on the ground may be greatly reduced 
or even eliminated. An air superiority 
fighter that we are studying—an F- must 
have performance as good as anything a po- 
tential enemy is likely to produce, range that 
can be converted to loiter or combat time, 
electronic sophistication, and night and all- 
weather capability with both air-to-air mis- 
siles and guns. It should be able to do other 
jobs such as interdiction and close support 
as secondary missions. We have not yet gone 
into Contract Definition for an F-X, so it is 
too early to say just what it would look 
like. 

Fourth: In a combat situation where the 
bulk of enemy materiel comes from outside 
the theater of operations, interdiction of sup- 
ply routes becomes extremely important. In 
my judgment, our operations against military 
targets in North Vietnam have been very 
effective in increasing the cost to North Viet- 
nam of infiltrating men and supplies—as well 
as the cost of the war in general. 

The effectiveness of air interdiction can be 
increased by an improved ability to locate, 
identify and strike small moving targets in 
any weather, day or night, One of our most 
active research and development program 
areas, known as SHEDLIGHT, includes 68 
related programs aimed at denying an enemy 
the cover of night and bad weather. The ef- 
fectiveness of interdiction also can be in- 
creased by improved planning of entire inter- 
diction campaigns, which will result from our 
study of the on-going campaign; and by an 
improved ability to predict accurately the 
short and longer term results of interdiction 
operations. 

Fifth: All of our aircraft, but particularly 
those designed for interdiction and close sup- 
port, must be designed for survivability in a 
hostile sky. The greatest threat is likely to 
come from ground fire, There are a great 
many options for improving survivability in 
future tactical fighters: new materials for 
lightweight armor, design features to include 
alternate control and hydraulic systems, 
warning devices against both radar and vis- 
ually directed ground fire, an accurate stand- 
off missile for use against well-defended tar- 
gets, fuse deactivators that will neutralize 
hostile projectiles, devices to prevent or sup- 
press fire aboard the aircraft, Obviously the 
combination of survivability measures se- 
lected for any aircraft will have to be related 
to its intended mission. A relatively inex- 
pensive close support fighter like an AX. 
which we are now studying, would need less 
sophisticated equipment than would a deep- 
penetration tactical fighter like the F-111. 
In all cases, survivability technology is on the 
rise. In time, tactical fighter survivability and 
response time will be further enhanced by a 
V/STOL fighter, but that is not yet on the 
near horizon. 

Sizth: Accuracy of weapons delivery is a 
must in limited war. We want to reduce col- 
lateral damage to a minimum in any environ- 
ment, but especially in the case of targets 
lying in friendly territory. Also, our experi- 
ence in Vietnam has shown that close sup- 
port of ground forces often has to be very 
close. Errors of even.a few feet cannot be 
tolerated when the safety of friendly ground 
forces is at stake. Beyond these considera- 
tions, the ability to destroy a target on the 
first pass, day or night and in any weather 
greatly reduces the vulnerability of our tacti- 
cal fighter to ground fire. 

Seventh: Rapid reaction is a prime req- 
uisite for counterinsurgency or limited war 
operations. This requirement includes both 
strategic and tactical mobility. Getting the 
right mix of forces to the right place at the 
right time may enable us and our allies to 
nip a developing pattern of aggression in the 
bud. Our strategic airlift forces, which are 
responsible for that job, are in good shape 
today and will be even more effective when 
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the C-5A comes into the operational in- 
ventory. 

But the requirement for mobility doesn’t 
end there. In the areas where insurgency or 
small-scale war are most likely to erupt, com- 
bat operations are quite likely to resemble 
certain characteristics of most of the ground 
fighting in South Vietnam: scattered, small 
unit actions in remote areas that have poorly 
developed road and rail nets. In such a situa- 
tion, the rapid intra-theater movement of 
ground forces and supplies is essential. In 
the future, we are going to need STOL trans- 
ports—preferably some of them with a verti- 
cal take-off ability—compatible cargo han- 
dling equipment and an all-weather aerial 
delivery system that will operate without 
ground aids. A Light Intra-Theater Trans- 
port, or LIT, which we are proposing as a 
replacement for the aging C-7 and C-123, 
should have a STOL payload of about 20,000 
pounds and a vertical take-off payload about 
half that size. It could be available in the 
early 1970's. 

Eighth: Control of combat forces is essen- 
tial to the success of any military operation. 
It becomes particularly important in a type 
of warfare where a great many operational 
decisions have strong policy implications. 
Centralized command and control is particu- 
larly necessary in the air war since our air- 
craft operate at high speeds and deliver 
tremendous concentrations of firepower. Reli- 
able, survivable, high capacity command and 
control systems are a must. 

Finally: Research and development in the 
areas of counterinsurgency, and limited 
conventional warfare must be continued at 
a much higher level than that of the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s, R&D in these areas is very 
active today. Since July 1965, the Air Force 
has received a total of 273 requirements for 
research and development from our people 
in Southeast Asia. 189 of these requests have 
been approved and either have been com- 
pleted or are in various stages of develop- 
ment. In total we are now managing more 
than 700 programs in the limited war area. 
I have mentioned only a few of these proj- 
ects since my purpose was to discuss trends 
rather than specific programs. 

The limited war area is a fertile field for 
the American scientific and engineering 
community. It covers every area pertinent 
to airpower: airframe design, propulsion, 
fuels, materials, electronics, ordnance. 
Many of the hardware needs that I have 
suggested present challenging problems, but 
given adequate funding they should not 
exceed the capacity of a nation that 
pioneered nuclear technology and soon will 
put men on the moon. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL CENTER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6111) to 
provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and request a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
CELLER, Ropino, Rocers of Colorado, 
MACGREGOR, and McCtory. 


CALIFORNIA; HERE WE COME 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. i i 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the world 
will note that after considering the 
matter for a number of years, under the 
leadership of a young man named John 
Pont, some young men from Indiana are 
following the advice of Horace Greeley. 
They are going West. So as a public serv- 
ice on behalf of the great Indiana Uni- 
versity, I am compelled to warn, Cali- 
fornia, Here We Come.” And we expect 
to be back “Home Again in Indiana” cov- 
ered with victory roses. 


MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT 
DE GAULLE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the greatest 20th century debtor, French 
President de Gaulle, pledged to force a 
devaluation of the American dollar even 
while France owes the United States 
$6.8 billion in World War I debts. 

Unless payment of that debt begins 
immediately, I believe we should freeze 
French assets in this country. 

In the meantime I appeal to American 
business people and travelers to bypass 
France while doing business or visiting 
Europe. Perhaps an end to American 
tourism in France will carry the message 
to De Gaulle Stop buying gold and 
start paying your debts.“ 

The time is past due for the United 
States to stop footing the bill for a 
French regime devoted to undermining 
our economy. 


DE GAULLE’S ATTACK UPON THE 
INTEGRITY OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
returned with the House delegation from 
the North Atlantic Assembly which met 
in Brussels. I believe I can report with- 
out any disagreement on the part of any- 
body who was there that the general 
feeling of all the delegates from all the 
countries, including France and except- 
ing only those who rode into office on 
the coattails of De Gaulle, was definitely 
against his actions in the international 
e world as well as the political 
World. 

I had the occasion to point out to the 
political committee that it took a good 
deal of gall, and that was not any pun, 
on the part of the President of France 
to think that he could destroy the eco- 
nomic integrity of the dollar, when the 
total gross national product of France, a 
country of 50 million people, is equal 
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only to the gross State product of the 
State of California, with 20 million 
people. 

I subscribe to what has been said be- 
fore, and I especially say that if De 
Gaulle is successful in destroying the in- 
tegrity of the dollar it will be because 
Washington did not have the “guts” to 
do what was necessary to keep him from 
doing it. 

Now, they owe us a lot of money, and 
I do not know of any way to make them 
pay it, but there are plenty of things we 
can do that will hurt France’s economy, 
which is none too stable at the moment, 
regardless of what he may say. One little 
incident is, witness the riots of the 
French farmers. 

There are plenty of things we could do, 
such as an embargo on imports from 
France, and so on. 

If this man wants economic war, we 
ought to give it to him. I say to you that 
the majority of the French people will 
understand it and the majority of the 
French parliamentarians will under- 
stand it, because De Gaulle’s political 
party will fall apart within 10 minutes 
after his decease. 


DO NOT TURN THE OTHER CHEEK 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I echo what 
my chairman has said concerning the 
present leader of the French Republic. I 
just returned last night from NATO. I 
say to you that what the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] has said is accurate. 
France has cut NATO in half. Our south- 
ern flank has been turned. Greece and 
Turkey and Italy cannot get to the help 
of Norway and vice versa. We have only 
temporary authority to fly over the soil 
of France, and we cannot use any of that 
soil by our ground forces. De Gaulle has 
attacked our currency; he has attacked 
our motives in Vietnam, and he declared 
total war on this country. As Mr. Hays 
has said, there are 10,000 things we can 
do to stop this man, one of which is we 
can put our wheat on the world market. 
That is France’s greatest export. Another 
thing is we can exercise a little guts in 
Washington. We should not let him get 
our gold. Only give him credit on the debt 
he owes us. We do not have to deplete 
our gold reserves, if any is left in Fort 
Knox, Ky. I say this man has declared 
war on us. I am told we have over an $800 
billion gross national product. If that is 
true, let us see how long De Gaulle can 
combat this. One French newspaper had 
this to say the other day, and to this I 
subscribe: Liberté, equaleté, senilité. 


ACTION ON A CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION NEEDED 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
tomorrow was the last time that the 
conferees met on the continuing resolu- 
tion and the spending limitation. The 
conferees met on five previous occa- 
sions, but it has been 2 weeks since they 
last met. 

What has happened, Mr. Speaker, is 
that we have a number of people who 
have worked and are not being paid for 
that work. I do not believe that this 
House wants that to happen. I know I 
do not. These people in these agencies 
who have actually worked are entitled 
to their payment. This should have been 
done through the meetings of the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate. Again I 
point out that they have not met for 2 
weeks and they permitted the OEO pro- 
grams to dissipate. They permitted these 
people to go without being paid. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that there has 
been negligence on the part of the lead- 
ership of that conference in not calling 
them together and trying to find some 
answers. It is very apparent that the 
stalling tactics are deliberate to try to 
keep the will of this House from being 
worked on the spending limitation. This 
House on three occasions has passed the 
spending limitation. They are going to 
let it go by default and not pay these 
people. 

I am introducing today a continuing 
resolution. I call upon the committee to 
meet and pass out this continuing reso- 
lution so that these people can be paid. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I was absent on official business 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp in order that the Recorp will re- 
flect how I would have voted on the roll- 
calls which I missed during the week. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
this past week I was privileged to attend 
the 13th Annual Conference of the North 
Atlantic Assembly, held in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, as a member of the delegation 
from the House of Representatives. Dur- 
ing my absence I missed a number of 
rollcall votes and in order that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD may reflect my posi- 
tion on each of these issues, I wish to 
take this occasion to announce how I 
would have voted had I been present. 

On rollcall No. 394, I would have voted 
ee. ea.” 

On rollcall No. 395, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

On rollcall No. 396, I would have voted 
“yea,” 

On rollcall No. 399, I would have voted 


On rollcall No. 400, I would have voted 


“yea,” 
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On rollcall No. 405, I would have voted 
“yea,” 

On rollcall No. 406, I would have voted 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 407, I would have voted 
“yea.” 


LIMIT INCREASE IN FARM CREDIT 
INTEREST RATES TO 2 YEARS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House—either late today or tomorrow— 
is scheduled to consider H.R. 13706, a 
bill to remove the 6-percent statutory 
ceiling on the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion banks, 

It is regrettable that the Congress 
finds itself forced by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to consider this interest rate 
increase. The statutory 6-percent ceiling 
has been in effect for the various farm 
credit banks to protect the family 
farmer from the whims of the money 
markets. The Federal Reserve System 
has now pushed interest rates to the 
highest levels of this century and the 
Farm Credit Administration is having 
difficulty marketing its paper under the 
6-percent ceiling. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long opposed the 
concept of “leapfrogging” in interest 
rates. I oppose the idea that the solution 
is to have agencies leaping over one 
another in pursuit of the high interest 
rates set by the Federal Reserve. 

Therefore, I do not look with favor on 
the removal of this 6-percent ceiling on 
farm credit. However, if the House does 
decide to adopt this legislation, then I 
propose that we limit it to a period of 
time so that the increase is not 
permanent. 

Mr. Speaker, I will offer an amend- 
ment at the appropriate time limiting 
the removal of the interest rate ceiling 
on the Farm Credit Administration to a 
2-year period. Certainly, this is a mini- 
mum protection that the 90th Congress 
should provide the family farmer of 
America. 


PROPOSED CONTINUING RESOLU- 
TION TO PAY EMPLOYEES EN- 
GAGED IN THE POVERTY PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to see that my friend the able 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], has 
offered a continuing resolution to take 
care of all the people who have been 
working in the poverty program, with an 
expiration date of December 2. 

I have been in touch with the authori- 
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ties on the other side—Members of the 
other body—and it is my understanding 
that they are placing a similar extending 
resolution on the foreign aid bill, and I 
am told today that the expiration date of 
which is also December 2. 

Mr. Speaker, the general counsel of 
OEO, Mr. Donald M. Baker, tells me that 
they will have to have at least 2 days in 
order to make the grants to take care 
of the people whom we discussed the 
other day—the people who are working 
under the local facilities where they are 
supported by grants from the OEO pro- 
gram and who were not paid under the 
previous continuing resolution. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
shall speedily enact this resolution so 
there will be at least a 2-day interval 
between the effective date of it and the 
expiration date which will enable 
OEO to arrange for the people who have 
been working in the 40 communities who 
are operating under the grant program 
including 700 in my district and the dis- 
trict of my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], 
who were not paid under the previous 
continuing resolution shall be paid. 


MR, DE GAULLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard considerable about President de 
Gaulle, and in the spirit of levity permit 
me to tell you a story about that gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that he went to 
his Minister of Education, Mr. Malraux, 
and said, “I should like to visit the 
Louvre again.“ Mr. Malraux said, Why 
not, Mr. President?“ So they went to the 
Louvre. There in a niche in the wall 
President de Gaulle looked up and said, 
“Oh, a Monet.” The Minster of Educa- 
tion said, “No, Mr, President, that is not 
a Monet, that is a Renoir.” They went to 
another part of the Louvre where the 
President looked up and said, “Oh, that 
is a Matisse,” whereupon the Minister 
said, “No, Mr. President, that is a Lau- 
trec.” The President then looked into 
another niche and excitedly exclaimed, 
“This is a Picasso.” The Minister said, 
“No, Mr. President, that is not a 
Picasso, it is a mirror and you are look- 
ing at yourself.” 


NEW HOME MORTGAGE CRISIS 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the “big 
spender” Johnson administration seems 
to be trying to provoke a new home mort- 
gage crisis. 
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It is offering $1 billion of Fannie Mae 
participations today at new interest rate 
highs for the current “credit crunch.” 
Interest rates are 6.35 percent on the 
2-year maturity and 6.4 percent on the 
20-year bonds. 

A month ago, the Treasury offered 15- 
month notes with a 55¢-percent coupon 
and 7-year notes with a 534-percent 
coupon. These issues today sell in the 
market very close to their offering price 
of par. 

Use by the Treasury of expensive par- 
ticipation certificate financing is inex- 
cusable. By now, everyone recognizes 
that participation certificate financing is 
just a Treasury gimmick to make the 
er deficit look less than it actually 


But the real tragedy of this high cost 
participation certificate financing is the 
inexorable upward pressure it puts on in- 
terest rates. Interest rates at 6.35 percent 
on what in effect is short-term Govern- 
ment credit, will preempt funds from the 
home mortgage market. 

The “big spender” Johnson adminis- 
tration must bear full responsibility for 
any new home mortgage financing crisis 
touched off by its high cost, imprudent, 
participation certificate financing. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 412] 
Abbitt Halleck St. Onge 
Annunzio Hansen, Wash. Baylor. 
Bates Hardy Schweiker 
Bingham Hébert Sikes 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Steed 
Brown, Calif. Hosmer Stephens 
Corman Howard tratton 
Cowger Mathias, Md Stubblefield 
Dickinson Matsunaga Udall 
Dingell Moss Ullman 
Dorn Pool Williams, Miss 
Downing Rees Willis 
Evins, Tenn. Resnick Wilson, 
Flynt Roberts Charles H. 
Fountain Rooney, Pa Young 
Frelinghuysen Roybal 
Gathings St Germain 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
9 871 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 936) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1968, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
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Mr. GROSS. Well, Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is an- 
other continuing resolution; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, this would be the fifth 
continuing resolution of the year. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa knows, agreement has not been 
reached on the fiscal 1968 authorization 
for the antipoverty program, and final 
action has not been taken on the appro- 
priations for foreign aid. These agencies 
are without authority to meet payrolls 
and other appropriate obligations, and 
have been since November 9. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
earlier today in a 1-minute speech sug- 
gested that we ought to proceed with an 
interim continuing resolution through 
December 2. This occurred to me as being 
a very good temporary action. 

Mr. Speaker, what we have been try- 
ing to do and are trying to do on the 
other pending resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 888, is to work out a continu- 
ing resolution which will have some 
economy substance to it that would be 
acceptable to both bodies. We have 
not been able thus far to obtain 
agreement on this. It is still in a state of 
indecision. However, the resolution now 
pending before us will give us a little 
more time in which to try to work some- 
thing out. In the meantime, the people 
involved will get paid. But at the same 
time the House does not lose its present 
position to press for further reductions 
in appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, if this resolution is 
adopted it would amount to the fifth 
confession on the part of the Congress 
that it has not done its job properly? Is 
that a proper summation of what is 
about to occur? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would not use 
the word “confession.” 

The House has been anxious to reduce 
spending and to promote economy and 
efficiency in Government. And the 
House conferees on House Joint Reso- 
lution 888 have declined to pass the con- 
tinuing resolution of the standard vari- 
ety, that is, to yield to the other body, 
which struck out the economy provi- 
sions voted by the House on October 18. 

As the gentleman from Iowa knows, 
there has been a great deal of delay with 
reference to authorization bills this year. 
Congress should have disposed of them 
more quickly. I am not out of sympathy 
with the feelings of the gentleman from 
Iowa in respect to the position in which 
we find ourselves today. We should have 
transacted our business much earlier in 
the year. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand it, and 
as Iam sure many Members of this body 
understand it, there is a continuing reso- 
lution lodged somewhere in the Congress 
that carries with it a demand for sub- 
stantial economies in the operations of 
the Federal Government. 

Am I correct in assuming that con- 
tinuing resolution No. 4—if this is No. 
5—is presently lodged in the other body? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
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tleman from Iowa will yield further; it is 
still in conference. I refer to House Joint 
Resolution 888. But in my judgment— 
and I may be in error—a decision will be 
reached and a compromise agreement 
will be achieved. In other words, I very 
much hope that further economies, for 
which the House of Representatives voted 
some time ago, will to some extent be 
achieved. 

I must add that in terms of appropria- 
tion requests this year, Congress is going 
to probably come close to cutting $6,000,- 
000,000 from the requests in the regular 
appropriation bills. 

The action proposed in the pending 
resolution would not sacrifice the posi- 
tion of the House or of the other body 
with respect to the continuing resolution 
now deadlocked in conference between 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. I would ask the gentle- 
man if this resolution is the result of 
the meeting at the White House yester- 
day evening? 

Mr. MAHON. This comes as a result of 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], that these people ought 
to be paid, and that Congress ought to 
act responsibly and pass a continuing 
resolution, The gentleman from Ohio 
presented the resolution, and I have em- 
braced it and on my own introduced an 
identical resolution in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, BOW. I believe the gentleman has 
stated the situation correctly. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that earlier today, and I believe the 
gentleman was here at the time, I in a 
1-minute speech pointed out that the 
conferees on the spending limitation and 
the continuing resolution had not met 
for about 2 weeks. This disturbed me. 
It seemed to me that after this House on 
three separate occasions had passed a 
spending limitation bill by a rollcall vote 
that we then should have been meeting 
in conference and considering the spend- 
ing limitation. But for some reason or 
other the conferees have not been called 
together. I have my suspicions as to why, 
perhaps, the thing that has happened did 
happen. 

On the other hand, I felt that since we 
have people who have worked for the 
Government, and who are not being paid, 
and others who are being partially paid, 
and in some instances a few programs 
have been shut down, that these people 
who have actually served the Govern- 
ment should be paid. 

That is the purpose of this continuing 
resolution today. I am not sure whether 
the gentleman in introducing this con- 
tinuing resolution today is introducing 
one of identically the same terms as mine, 
or not, and I do not know whether the 
gentleman from Texas in calling up the 
resolution I introduced today or one of 
his own and that certainly makes no dif- 
ference at all. But I did state this morn- 
ing to the House that we should follow 
this procedure in order that these people 
who have worked for the Government 
could be paid—and particularly because 
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of the hardship involved in some of these 
cases because of the classification of the 
people involved, who are paid, many of 
them, in the very lowest brackets and 
some of them are living almost from day 
to day, and I therefore felt, Mr. Speaker, 
that we ought to do something about this. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that this 
does not mean that we have forsaken 
the spending limitation. On the con- 
trary, I believe we should be back in con- 
ference working on it. I cannot under- 
stand why we have not been doing so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is the feeling, 
it seems to me, that we ought to pay 
these people who have worked for the 
Government. And this would only take 
them through one more pay period. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman from Ohio that these em- 
ployees ought to be paid, and perhaps 
that this is the only way that this can 
be accomplished, but there is another 
side to this coin. I do not want to em- 
barrass anyone, but I feel that I must 
ask this question: 

Who is responsible for the failure in 
the past 2 weeks to hold a conference as 
between the House and the other body? 

Mr. BOW. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. 

I notice that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is on his feet, but whether he is 
responsible for this or whether the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the other body is, I do not know. How- 
ever, I have asked, time after time, When 
are we going to meet? without an answer. 
And I have requested that we do meet, 
but we have not met. 

I say to the gentleman that this has 
given me great concern. I would hope 
that we can go back to meeting because 
in the last meeting we had 2 weeks ago 
tomorrow, it seemed to me we were mak- 
ing progress. This has disturbed me be- 
cause we had not made much progress up 
to that time, but we seem to be making 
progress, and than all of a sudden the 
door was shut and we have not met. 

I will be glad to have the gentleman 
answer the question, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we had five 
meetings on the continuing resolution, 
but so far we are deadlocked. We have 
not met recently. We have been trying to 
work out ways and means of coming to 
an agreement. 

I believe the Members saw in the press 
that the President is going to reeommend 
further reductions below the roughly $6 
billion appropriation cut which we have 
been hoping the Congress will make in 
the appropriation bills. It will be more 
fully unveiled, as I understand, on to- 
morrow—and it seems to me this could 
afford a basis for achieving a meeting of 
the minds between the House and the 
other body. 

In House Joint Resolution. 888, the 
other body had only a simple continuing 
resolution. We have refused to agree. The 
other body refused to agree to the posi- 
tion of the House. But I am very hopeful 
that we will be able to work out some 
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kind of compromise for the situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman an- 
ticipate another continuing resolution? 
The bargaining power of the House with 
the Senate will practically be gone if this 
resolution is approved. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, this would be the 
continuing resolution which is now tied 
up in conference. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but the resolution 
now before the House is effective for 
only approximately 4 days, 

Does the gentleman anticipate another 
continuing resolution? 

Mr. MAHON. Not of this type. 

But the continuing resolution which is 
in controversy—House Joint Resolution 
888—is not a simple continuing resolu- 
tion. It provides for a reduction in 
budgeted spending of some $7 billion. 
This is one of the reasons why it is not 
easy to agree when so much is involved. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would not want this moment to pass 
with the chairman’s comment that the 
spending limitation was directly involved 
in the matter of reduction of our appro- 
priations because we have gone through 
this thing a number of times. I think the 
record is clear. The President’s comments 
with respect to reductions in expendi- 
tures are not directly related to reduc- 
tions in appropriations. 

This House three times expressed itself 
on the necessity of expenditure limita- 
tions—and not necessarily referring to 
appropriations that we might make. 

The thing that concerns me in approv- 
ing this resolution here today is that the 
position of the House thrice expressed is 
being undermined every time we take any 
affirmative action on an appropriation 
measure. 

If we approve this continuing resolu- 
tion, then if we subsequently approve 
the appropriation bill for the foreign as- 
sistance program and the war on poverty, 
we have lost all the leverage that we had 
with respect to expenditure limitations 
because they do not need to have the 
original continuing resolution which in- 
Penge expenditure limitations passed at 
all. 

If these three steps are taken—if we 
pass this resolution and approve the con- 
ference report on the foreign assistance 
appropriation, and if we pass the ap- 
propriation bill to finance the war on 
poverty, if we go ahead and do all these 
things—then our position is completely 
lost and expenditure limitation goes com- 
pletely down the drain. Is that or is that 
not a fair statement of the situation? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think that that 
fully states the whole situation. I would 
say that the gentleman from Ohio and 
I agree that the continuing resolution, 
which also includes an expenditure limi- 
tation, should not go down the drain as 
a result of this stop-gap measure to pay 
people for work that has already been 
done, I think the gentleman from Ohio 
would make that statement, if the gen- 
teman from Wisconsin would yield to 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Suppose we 
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take those steps—suppose we approve of 
the foreign assistance conference re- 
port—suppose we pass the appropria- 
tion bill for the war on poverty—would 
that not be a final settlement of that 
matter? Then what bridge do we have 
to expenditure limitation? 

Mr. MAHON. The point is that all of 
that is impossible of fulfillment by. De- 
cember 2. We will not achieve all of that 
before December 2, so this question is 
not one that relates realistically to the 
problem before us at the moment. 

I would favor action on the continuing 
resolution and some sort of expenditure 
or appropriation limitation, some sort 
of further economy action, regardless of 
what happens to the appropriation bills 
that the gentleman has referred to. I 
think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] has that same view. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House will recall that on 
an earlier date when the District of 
Columbia appropriation conference re- 
port was here, at that time I urged my 
colleagues to support the continuing 
resolution as a part of or as a Senate 
attachment to the conference report on 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. 

But now 2 weeks have passed. We have 
evidence of lack of good faith somewhere 
in this Capitol on this measure. While 
I urged my colleagues, as a practical 
matter, to accept the continuing resolu- 
tion at that time, I just do not feel that 
way about it any more. If there is to be 
a record vote on the resolution, I am not 
going to support it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. There has been no lack 
of good faith. The continuing resolution 
which passed the House provided in effect 
for a total reduction in spending below 
the budget of $7 billion, approximately, 
according to our best calculations. We 
have had five meetings. It is true that 
we have not met recently, but we have 
been searching and groping for a way to 
resolve this problem. Now it appears that 
the recommendations which may be 
made by the executive branch on tomor- 
row will offer some approach that can 
be the basis of resolving the differences 
between the House and the Senate on 
the continuing resolution and enable us 
to bring in a more meaningful continu- 
ing resolution than would have been at 
all possible prior to this time. 

The gentleman must understand that 
in dealing with the other body one can- 
not write his own ticket. He has to give 
and take, and we have not been able to 
achieve a mutually satisfactory solution. 
The chances of doing so will improve, I 
believe, after we hear the recommenda- 
tions tomorrow. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. By acting on 
such issues as this on an emergency basis, 
as we are being asked to do today, are 
we not facing the prospect of undermin- 
ing the House position in future actions 
which we will be called upon to take? 
Will we not be called upon to take action 
on an emergency basis again and again? 
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While we cannot insist that our position 
be maintained, I do think we have a right 
to expect a recognition of the strongly 
expressed House position, and that we 
would have at least some good-faith ne- 
gotiations, which apparently have not 
taken place for at least 2 weeks. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object— 
I should like to make my position crystal 
clear on this subject. The chairman has 
made some statements with which I do 
not completely agree. On three occasions 
this House has passed a spending limi- 
tation on expenditures—not appropria- 
tions, but spending limitations of $131.5 
billion. That is about $5.8 billion more 
than was spent in 1967. I offered those 
amendments. The House went along with 
them. In conference I tried to sustain 
the position of the House, I even offered 
to compromise to some extent that 
amount. We cannot say whether it is 
$7 billion, $5 billion, or whatever it might 
be. It is a spending limitation. It is a 
ceiling as to what can be spent. It is 
$5.8 billion more than we spent in all 
1967. I believe it is meaningful. And I 
am not depending upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, I am depending 
upon what this House has done. We 
should follow the will of the House and 
not bow to the executive departments, I 
feel an obligation after three rollcall 
votes. 

In the past the House has passed that 
legislation, and I think we should have 
been in conference every day these last 
2 weeks trying to work out the differences 
between the two Houses. I and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] re- 
gret that we have not met. 

I will say, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
again support any continuing resolution. 
I shall oppose any continuing resolu- 
tion. But it seems to me that when we 
act today, then responsibility goes to the 
other side of the aisle and the leader- 
ship of the House to call the conferences, 
get the conferees together, and let us 
work this out so that these people who 
are entitled to be paid are paid. I hope 
that this continuing resolution, which 
I introduced will pass and we will not 
be called upon for another such resolu- 
tion again in this session. It will be nec- 
essary if the conferees work this matter 
out, which can be done if we work dili- 
gently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H. J. RES. 936 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution of October 5, 1967 (Public Law 90- 
102) as amended, is hereby further amend- 
ed by striking out “November 9, 1967” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “December 2, 
1967”. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 368, nays 13, not voting 51, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 413] 
YEAS—368 
Abernethy Delaney Howard 
Adair Dellenback Hull 
Adams Denney Hunt 
Addabbo Dent Hutchinson 
Albert Derwinski Ichord 
Anderson, I. Devine Irwin 
Anderson, Diggs Jacobs 
Tenn. Dingell Jarman 
Andrews, Ala. Dole Joelson 
Andrews, Donohue Johnson, Calif. 
N. Dowdy Johnson, Pa 
Arends Jonas 
Ashbrook Duncan Jones, Ala. 
Ashley Dwyer Jones, Mo. 
Ashmore Eckhardt Jones, N.C. 
Aspinall Edmondson n 
Ayres Edwards, Ala. 
Baring Edwards, Calif. Kastenmeier 
Barrett Edwards, La. n 
Battin Eilberg Kee 
Belcher Erlenborn Keith 
Esch Kelly 
Bennett Eshleman King, Calif. 
Berry Evans, Colo. King, N.Y. 
Betts Everett 
Bevill Fallon Kleppe 
ester Farbstein Kluczynski 
Blackburn Fascell Kornegay 
Blanton Feighan Kupferman 
Blatnik Findley Kuykendall 
Fino Kyl 
Bolling Flood Kyros 
Bolton Foley Laird 
Bow Ford, Gerald R. Landrum 
Brademas r Langen 
Brasco Friedel Latta 
Bray Fulton, Pa Leggett 
Brinkley Fulton, Tenn, Lennon 
Brock Fuqua Lipscomb 
Brooks Galifianakis Lloyd 
Brotzman Gallagher Long, La 
Brown, Mich. Garmatz Long, Md 
Broyhill, N.C. Gathings Lukens 
Broyhill, Va. Gettys McCarthy 
Burke, Fla. Giaimo McClory 
Burke, Mass Gibbons McClure 
Burleson Gilbert McCulloch 
Burton, Calif. Gonzalez McDade 
Burton, Utah Goodell McDonald, 
Good! Mich. 
Button Green, Oreg. McFall 
Cabell Green, Pa Mi 
Cahill Griffiths Macdonald, 
Carter Grover Mass. 
Casey Gubser MacGregor 
Cederberg Gude Machen 
er Gurney Madden 
Chamberlain Hagan Mahon 
Clancy Haley Mailliard 
Clark Hal Marsh 
Clausen, Hamilton Martin 
Don H. Hammer- Mathias, Calif 
Clawson, Del schmidt May 
Cleveland Hanley Mayne 
Cohelan Hanna Meeds 
Collier Hansen, Idaho Meskill 
Colmer Harrison Michel 
Conable Harsha Miller, Calif. 
Conte Harvey Miller, Ohio 
Conyers Hathaway Mills 
Corbett Hawkins Minish 
Cramer 8 Mink 
Culver Hechler, W. Va. Minshall 
Cunningham Hel: Mize 
is Henderson Monagan 
Daddario Herlong Montgomery 
Daniels Hicks oore 
Davis, Ga. Holifield Moorhead 
Dawson Holland Morgan 
de la Garza Horton Morris, N. Mex 
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Morse, Mass. Reuss t 
Morton Rhodes, Ariz. Talcott 
Mosher Rhodes, Pa Taylor 
Multer Riegle Teague, Calif. 
Murphy, II Rivers Teague, Tex. 
Murphy, N.Y, Robison Tenzer 
Natcher Rodino Thompson, Ga 
Nedzi Rogers, Colo. Thompson, N.J 
Nelsen Rogers, Fla. Tiernan 
Nichols Ronan Tuck 
Nix Rooney, N.Y. Tunney 
O'Hara, II Rosenthal Uliman 
O’Hara, Mich. Rostenkowski Utt 
Olsen Roth Van Deerlin 
O'Neal, Ga. Roush Vander Jagt 
O'Neill. Mass. Rumsfeld Vanik 
Ottinger Ruppe Vigorito 
Passman Ryan Waggonner 
Patman Sandman Waldie 
Patten Satterfield Walker 
Pelly Schadeberg Wampler 
Pepper Scherle Watkins 
Perkins Scheuer Watson 
Pettis Schneebeli Watts 
Philbin Schwengel Whalen 
Pickle Scott Whalley 
Pike Selden White 
Pirnie Shipley Whitener 
Poage Shriver Whitten 
Poff Sisk Widnall 
Pollock Skubitz Wiggins 
Price, II Slack Williams, Pa 
Price, Tex Smith, Calif. Willis 
Pryor Smith, Iowa Wilson, Bob 
Pucinski Smith, N.Y Winn 
Purcell Smith, Okla. Wolff 
Quie Snyder Wright 
Quillen Springer Wyatt 
Stafford Wydler 

Randall Staggers Wylie 
Rarick Stanton Wyman 
Reid, III Steiger, Ariz. Yates 
Reid, N.Y. Steiger, Wis. Zablocki 

ifel Stuckey Zwach 
Reinecke Sullivan 

NAYS—13 
Brown, Ohio Gross Roudebush 
Buchanan Hall Thomson, Wis 
Byrnes, Wis. Hungate Zion 
Davis, Wis. Myers 
Gardner O’Konski 
NOT VOTING—51 

Abbitt l Roberts 
Annunzio William D. Rooney, Pa. 
Bates Fountain Roy 
Bingham Frelinghuysen St Germain 
Boland Gray St. Onge 
Broomfield Halleck Saylor 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Wash. Schweiker 
Byrne, Pa. y Sikes 
Carey Hébert Steed 
Corman Heckler, Mass. Stephens 
Cowger Hosmer Stratton 
Dickinson McEwen Stubblefield 
Dorn Mathias, Md Udall 
Dow Matsunaga Williams, Miss. 
Downing Moss Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn Pool Charles H. 
Fisher Rees Young 
Flynt Resnick 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Broomfield. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Saylor, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Sikes with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Gray with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Carey. 
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Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. William D, Ford. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Pool. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TO FILE A REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
a report that was prepared some time 
ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2275 WITH THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT THERETO 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and on 
behalf of the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA], I call up House Reso- 
lution 985, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 985 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the bill H.R. 2275, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, be, 
and the same is hereby, taken from the 
Speaker’s table to the end that the Senate 
amendment to the title of the bill be, and 
the same is hereby, agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate amendment to the text of the bill be, 
and the same is hereby, agreed to with the 
following amendment: 

Strike out the period at the end of the 
Senate amendment and insert “(except that 
a State which is entitled to more than one 
Representative and which has in all previous 
elections elected its Representatives at Large 
may elect its Representatives at Large to the 
Ninety-first Congress). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
my parliamentary inquiry is that some- 
where along the road, and I do not want 
to let the road get too far along and pass 
me up, as has happened on several oc- 
casions—and my point of order is 
against the Senate amendment to the 
bill, H.R. 2275. I am inquiring at this 
time in my parliamentary inquiry if I 
should make that point of order now 
since this resolution that the gentleman 
from Florida has called up does agree to 
the Senate amendment on a House bill 
which is as far removed from the sub- 
ject matter of the amendment as it could 
be. 

What I am asking, Mr. Speaker, is— 
What is the proper point or time for me 
to make a point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
make his point of order. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will make 
the point of order now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gen- 
tleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The point of 
order is as follows: As the other body has 
done so many times in the past, they 
have taken a bill of no great merit and 
of interest probably to only one Member 
of Congress, and have attached to that 
bill an amendment which would affect 
practically every Member of Congress 
and each one of the 200 million inhabit- 
ants of the United States. They have 
tried by subterfuge to obtain the passage 
of a bill in the form of an amendment 
which they cannot pass directly. 

We have sat here from the beginning 
of the Congress. Many times the Speaker 
of the House has told us that the two 
Houses of Congress are coequal, that we 
have equal rights. The other body has no 
superiority over us. But on frequent oc- 
casions they take a bill and send it back 
over here to the House with the request 
that we adopt in the House an amend- 
ment which would be subject to a point 
of order, if introduced in the House. 

I am not speaking about the merits of 
the amendment. That has nothing to do 
with the point Iam making. I am speak- 
ing about a principle. The question now 
is whether we believe the rights of the 
House are equal to those of the other 
bo: 


From time to time, on similar ques- 
tions, we have been told that this is a 
matter of comity between the two 
Houses. There is no comity involved here 
at all. It is a matter of the abdication of 
the rights and the principles of the 
House of Representatives. 

I know as well as anything that I am 
standing here today engaging in an act 
of futility. I know that I am up here 
battling against windmills. But I am ap- 
pealing to other Members of a like mind, 
people of principle, people who want to 
see equity, people who want to see the 
rights of the House preserved: This is 
your opportunity to see to it. 

The gentleman from the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Missouri will recall a few years 
ago that the other body took a school 
bill, a little private school bill, and at- 
tached onto it a civil rights bill, which 
the proponents were unable to bring to 
the floor of the House, except by this 
method. 

Mr. Speaker, I am saying that the 
amendment to this bill has no connection 
with the subject of the bill whatsoever. It 
is not germane in any respect. For that 
reason I make a point of order against 
the amendment. I know I am going to 
lose, but I will read with interest the 
ruling that will be made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to ask the gentleman from Missouri what 
rule he claims has been violated. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am making 
the point of order on the basis of the rule 
of equity. I am making the point of order 
on the basis of what the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
has said on many occasions, that these 
two bodies are equal. I am making the 
point of order to restore comity and 
equality, As everyone in the House knows, 
if I were a lawyer, I would not be up here 
trying to make this point today. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to inquire of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri what rule of the House has been 
violated. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. All right, we 
will start with rule XX, I will take it 
under rule XX, which provides—and I 
can read the English language, though 
I cannot give you a legal interpretation— 

Any amendment of the Senate to any 
House bill shall be subject to the point of 
order that it shall first be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, if, originating in the House— 


Which this one did not— 
it would be subject to that point— 


Then they give a proviso— 


That a motion to disagree with the amend- 
ments— 


And there is no motion to disagree. 
The motion in the resolution is to agree 
with the amendment, not to disagree 
with it. I think at that point someone 
slipped up. I said I am not a lawyer, but 
I think I can read the English language, 
and I have a pretty good idea of what the 
intention was. I think I have a pretty 
good idea of what the intentions of the 
Members of the House were. I ask the 
Members of the House to give this matter 
consideration. We are voting now upon 
a principle and not upon some specific 
bill that has never been considered, in 
this House and which rule XX provides 
should be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared 
to rule. The Chair has given serious con- 
sideration to the point of order raised by 
the gentleman from Missouri. The Com- 
mittee on Rules has reported out a spe- 
cial rule. It is within the authority of the 
rules, and a reporting out by the Rules 
Committee is consistent with the rules of 
the House. Therefore, the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I know this has never been done, but I 
am going to appeal from the rule of the 
Chair and ask for a rollcall. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to lay on the table the appeal of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my request, but it is still 
within my heart. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri withdraws his request. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmiTH], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield, if I may, such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to take these 2 or 3 minutes to supple- 
ment what my good friend, one of the 
finest men in this House, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones], has just said. 
He states he is not a lawyer; he states 
he is not an expert on the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a lawyer, but I would 
not say I am an expert on the rules, but 
I do happen to know that the ruling of 
the Chair in this particular matter on 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Missouri is a correct ruling. 
There is no question that under the 
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precedents of the House and under the 
practice here, this type of thing is not 
a violation of the rules. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my purpose in rising 
is, as I said, to augment if I can the very 
strong argument that was made by my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones]. I think he has rendered a very 
fine service here in raising this point of 
order, and I am so glad that he was gra- 
cious enough not to insist on an appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us have been very 
much concerned about this matter, and 
the rules of the House should be changed 
to stop this practice. On several occa- 
sions I have discussed this matter with 
the leadership of the House—not only 
with the present leadership, but the prior 
leadership of this House. For some reason 
we have never been able to get the ap- 
proval of the present leadership or of 
the previous leadership. 

The honorable and able gentleman who 
preceded me in this position as chairman 
of the Rules Committee felt the same 
way that I feel about it, and the same 
way most of the Members of this House 
feel about it. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years I have had a resolution before the 
Rules Committee to do the very thing 
that my friend from Missouri is talking 
about. My present resolution in this Con- 
gress is House Resolution 441. What 
would that resolution do? That would 
simply amend the rules of the House to 
say that if extraneous matter in the form 
of an amendment was put on in the other 
body, if that was subject to a point of 
order in this body, when it came back to 
this body it would still be subject to a 
point of order. 

Something ought to be done about it. 
I am so happy to see this display of in- 
terest in this matter. I brought this ques- 
tion up with the able and distinguished 
and learned chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary when he was before the 
committee for this rule. He agreed with 
me on that occasion. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am very happy to 
yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I am quite sure that the 
resolution which the gentleman offers 
will have widespread approval in the 
House. Why could not all of the chair- 
men of all of the standing committees 
get together and agree to boycott and to 
refuse to consider any bill which comes 
from the other body in the nature of a 
private bill to which is attached extrane- 
ous matter and irrelevant substance? If 
we would do that, I am quite sure we 
would bring those gentlemen—I cannot 
say “culprits” because that might be un- 
parliamentary—to book. I would be will- 
ing to join in such a boycott. 

Mr. COLMER. In response to the able 
gentleman from New York, permit me to 
say that sounds very good to me, but it 
would not be necessary if the rules of 
the House were amended as I propose to 
do under this resolution. 

In the meantime, I can think of no 
better argument or vehicle to force the 
change in the rules of the House than 
for the gentleman to organize his boy- 
cott. Then I am sure we would get action. 
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Mr. Speaker, I appreciate my friend 
the gentleman from Florida yielding to 
me. This is not the first time I have 
raised this question on the floor of the 
House. I hope, when the Rules Commit- 
tee meets again next year, because we 
do not propose to meet any more this 
year, that my colleagues on the commit- 
tee will see fit to report this resolution, 
and I hope the leadership will encourage 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish to commend both 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Cotmer] for the position they 
have taken on the subject of ungermane 
subject matter being attached to bills 
the House sends to the other body. 

Many, many times over the years I 
have asked the question, when a bill 
came back to the House from the Senate 
and was being considered on an expe- 
dited basis, whether all the amendments 
were germane. 

I hope, with the gentlemen from Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, that the next ses- 
sion of Congress will take prompt steps 
to amend the rules to stop such proce- 
dure as this today whereby important 
legislation has been attached to a small 
private bill dealing with a totally differ- 
ent subject. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to my distin- 
guished colleague and friend the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
table that this rule is before this body 
today. It should not have been necessary 
to bring a bill of this kind, with this kind 
of an amendment to a little bill that has 
really no significance except to one Mem- 
ber of Congress, before this House. 

Members of Congress will recall that 
not so long ago by a substantial majority 
the House passed a bill which would have 
cured practically all of the so-called dis- 
crimination that arises under the so- 
called one-man, one-vote rule of this 
alleged Supreme Court that we have. 

Mr. Speaker, to show you how far off 
some of the young mischievous and un- 
informed Members of the other body may 
have been when they made their argu- 
ment against the bill that we sent and in 
conference were able to sustain their 
point, I would like to call to your atten- 
tion what has happened in Florida. 

In 1960 the population of Florida was 
4,951,000 people. We were entitled to 12 
seats in the Congress. That is 8 years ago. 
Today a very conservative estimate of 
the increase in the population of Florida 
is 1.4 million people. On the basis of a 
congressional seat supposedly having 
407,000 people represented nationwide, 
Florida would be entitled to three addi- 
tional seats. However, these courts or the 
so-called courts have ruled that you must 
use the 1960 census of population in re- 
districting a State. In the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent today, the most con- 
servative estimate is that where we only 
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had 414,000 in 1960, today we have 679,- 
000 people. If that is a one-man, one- 
vote rule, then I will put in with you. 

Let us take one State as an example. 
Of course, under the Constitution, a 
State that has a majority of over what 
one congressional seat is entitled to 
percentagewise is entitled to two seats. 
The State of North Dakota has 632,000 
people under the 1960 census. So each 
congressional Member from that State, 
two Members, represents 316,000 people. 
Take the State of Montana. They have 
674,000 population. Two Members from 
that State represent 337,000 people each. 

So this one-man, one-vote rule that a 
lot of us cry about sounds fine, but it is 
impossible to achieve unless that group 
of old men over there absolutely want 
to strike down the Constitution of this 
United States. I think slowly but surely 
they are eroding the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that I agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. 
Jones], and with the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer]. When is this 
House going to take a position that they 
are equal to the other body? I think it is 
about time we did it. You had better 
wake up and assert the rights that you 
in this House are entitled to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH] and to myself such 
time as I may consume, 

I want to make a brief statement about 
what this rule provides, When the private 
bill H.R. 2275 was passed by this body 
it went over to the other body and they 
adopted it but with an amendment which 
in substance provided that all seats in 
the House of Representatives shall be 
filled by districts and not making any 
provision or allowance for electing Rep- 
resentatives in the House at large. When 
the matter came back to the floor of 
the House a point of order was made 
that the amendment was not germane. 
It then went to the Committee on Rules 
which received the able chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and others. 
At the request of the able chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Rules 
Committee considered the matter and 
added to the amendment of the other 
body an additional amendment reading, 
“except that a State which is entitled to 
more than one representative and which 
has in all previous elections elected its 
representatives at large may elect its rep- 
resentatives at large to the 91st Con- 
gress.“ 

This rule, if adopted, would make in 
order the amendment of the other body 
to which was added the amendment 
which I just read by the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it the 
able chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will perhaps amplify the mat- 
ter further. The States of New Mexico 
and Hawaii have heretofore chosen their 
elected Representatives in this House 
at large. They wish to continue to follow 
that practice. The Rules Committee 
amendment allows them to do so only in 
the 91st Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the able gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] very succinctly indicates the im- 
port of this bill. 

It is a rather simple immigration bill 
to which the other body has attached 
permanent legislation which, unfortu- 
nately, has no relevancy to the private 
immigration bill involved. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment that was 
appended to the private immigration bill, 
in essence, provides that there can be no 
election of a Representative at large. 
Each Representative must come from a 
separate, individual district. Unless that 
provision is adopted, there may be un- 
fortunate effects upon the State of Indi- 
ana. It might be very difficult for the 
present sitting Members on either side of 
the aisle to be reelected. At the impor- 
tunities of the Members from the great 
State of Indiana, it was thought that 
we should prohibit election of Members 
at large. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, it was discovered 
that if we have a policy provision pro- 
hibiting election of Representatives at 
large, then we would militate against the 
situation that exists in the States of 
Hawaii and New Mexico. Ever since they 
have been States, they have elected their 
Representatives at large. Therefore, it 
was thought proper to make an excep- 
tion, and that exception is made in the 
form of an amendment to the Senate 
amendment. For the 91st Congress—for 
one subsequent Congress only—in those 
two States there may continue to be the 
election of Representatives at large. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that exception 
only applies to those two States and only 
applies to the 91st Congress. 

It might be said that there should be 
no exception that in the 91st Congress 
the Representatives from New Mexico 
and Hawaii may continue to be elected 
at large. But, it is my opinion that those 
two States should be given the oppor- 
tunity to put their house in order so that 
they may be prepared. 

It is a cataclysmic change because they 
have never elected from individual dis- 
tricts, and to smooth out the rough sur- 
faces, as it were, we thought it well to 
make that accommodation just for that 
one Congress for the two States of Ha- 
waii and New Mexico. That is about all 
this bill does. And I do hope that this 
small, immigration bill as amended by 
the Senate, and as amended now by the 
House, will prevail. If it prevails, there 
will be no more elections of Representa- 
tives at large forever, but that there shall 
be an exception with reference to the 
two States of New Mexico and Hawaii 
for the 91st Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the able gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmitH], and I thank him for allowing 
me to consume so much of my time in 
the first instance. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, first I would like to con- 
cur in all the remarks that have been 
made about germaneness on information 
added to our bills by the other body. The 
Members recall, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi stated, we have been trying 
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to get this rule changed for some period 
of time, but we have not had the votes. 
It would seem to me that what we have 
to do is to make it in order as a point 
of order against any language which is 
not germane, then add to it the same 
thing we do under suspension of the 
rules: if two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent vote for its consideration, go ahead 
and consider it, and the House could go 
ahead and work its will, and it would be 
very simple to do it that way. Maybe 
some day we will be able to work it out. 

In this bill, it is a little bit compli- 
cated, and I believe it has been all ex- 
plained, and I hate to reiterate, but let 
me put it in this way, if Imay: 

The resolution before us, House Reso- 
lution 985, is the only item that we are 
voting upon. At the end of the hour's 
time, when the vote is made on that 
particular measure, it will conclude the 
issue one way or the other. In other 
words, we are not providing a rule to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
for the discussion of H.R, 2275. 

Now, as the bill first started, I believe it 
was H.R. 2508, and we passed that many 
months ago in the House. I believe in 
that particular bill, or in the conference 
report, we provided exceptions for the 
91st and 92d Congresses for the two 
States involved, and it came back here, 
and when we first decided to take up the 
conference report we came to the con- 
clusion very hurriedly it might cause 
some States to run at large, and we asked 
unanimous consent that it go back to 
conference, which was granted. I believe 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary have been in possibly eight 
different sessions trying to work out that 
particular bill without avail. And we 
passed a good one here in the House 
when we accepted the conference report, 
and it was not accepted in the other 
body. 

Then they did take this private bill 
and added on the language. The lan- 
guage in the private bill will prohibit 
any State from running at large in any 
future elections. While we did pass a bill 
that permitted Hawaii and New Mexico 
to run at large for the next two sessions, 
the 9lst and 92d Congresses, we are in 
the 90th Congress; that was the pre- 
vious action taken by the House because 
those two States have always run at 
large. As it came back here with the 
Senate amendment, it would prohibit 
those States running at large next year. 

Now, I took the position—and I am 
taking the position here and now—that 
this would be unfair for this body to do 
that, because I believe that the papers 
will be taken out in many States 2 
months from next Monday, and in those 
two States that have never had districts, 
to require the the Governors call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to count 
up the population and figure it up, and 
draw districts in the next 2 months be- 
fore they take their papers out, and then 
have all the voters go before the regis- 
trar of voters, I just believe that is un- 
fair. 

So I take the position with the Mem- 
bers from those two States, let them 
run at large for the 91st Congress, then 
they should go ahead and redistrict for 
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the 92d Congress. They said they 
thought that that was fair. 

The reason I make that statement is 
simply that California is in a somewhat 
similar situation. The State legislature 
is now in special session to redistrict, by 
Supreme Court order, the State of Cali- 
fornia as to our 38 districts. 

The California Senate passed a bill. 
The assembly passed a bill. They went 
to conference and they agreed on a con- 
ference report. The senate passed it. 
When I say senate here, I am talking 
about the senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia. They passed the conference re- 
port. The assembly did not pass it. It 
has not passed it yet. December 7 is the 
last date in California that they have. If 
the bill is not passed in the legislature by 
that date, the Supreme Court has stated 
in their order that they will redistrict. 

If the legislautre cannot do it, then it 
might be a question of the Supreme 
Court not being able to do it either. We 
will be taking out papers in a couple of 
months. If the 38 Representatives in 
California have to run at large, it could 
be disastrous to the State. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. I hope that your legisla- 
ture goes ahead and redistricts because 
if you allow these courts to do it as they 
did in Florida, where some of us are un- 
able to find out where the district starts 
and stops and as a matter of fact some 
of the lines that they drew in the marble 
halls down in Miami run right down 
citrus row—and you may find yourselves 
in the same position. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Every mem- 
ber of the California delegation on both 
sides of the aisle joins in your hope. We 
hope it will be done as soon as possible. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. It seems to me that 
the problem you have in California and 
perhaps in other large States where the 
State is under compulsion of an order 
of the State court or decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
redistrict presents a far more difficult 
problem with regard to establishing dis- 
tricts from which Representatives should 
run than the situation that exists in the 
States of New Mexico and Hawaii where 
they have only two districts which would 
have to be established by the State legis- 
latures. 

It seems to me further that if this 
resolution is going to be meaningful with 
regard to the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple, in the 91st Congress, it should 
apply to Hawaii and New Mexico as well. 

Under the exception which is author- 
ized in the resolution of the Committee 
on Rules we are depriving the people of 
Hawaii and New Mexico of that right 
to one-man, one-vote. I do not see why 
we have any right to do that. Therefore, 
I would like to suggest that we oppose 
this resolution (H. Res. 985) of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and that we vote down 
the previous question in order that we 
may observe the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple in all of the 50 States. 
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Mr. SMITH of California: The gentle- 
man is certainly entitled to his opinion. 
He may oppose it if he wishes. I just 
happen to believe that if I had to divide 
up the several islands in Hawaii in the 
next 3 or 4 weeks in order to get them 
into two districts so that the registrar of 
voters could enter the names and ad- 
dresses of the voters and the candidates, 
I think it is pretty apparent I would not 
be able to do it. 

I do not mind extending it if it could 
be by the 91st Congress and then you 
will have them be divided up like every- 
body else would have to do under West- 
bury versus Sanders and we would all be 
within the 5-percent provision at that 
time and we will have a 1970 census. 
The gentleman from Florida is talking 
about Florida. We have had 412 million 
people since the 1960 census in California, 
and we are redistricting the legislature 
today on a 1960 census. That is pretty 
unfair, I think, this procedure to make 
these two States redistrict in the next 
few weeks so that they can run in June 
in the primary. I think that is unfair. 
That is why I am supporting the rule. 

The question will be, as I understand 
it, on the previous question. In other 
words, objection would probably be made 
on the previous question, and that will 
be where the vote will come, as to 
whether or not this resolution, House 
Resolution 985, will be adopted. Then if 
that is done, there will be a vote on that. 
If it is passed, it will pass the bill, H.R. 
2275, with a Senate amendment prohibit- 
ing at-large elections, with our excep- 
tion in the House, that the two States— 
and they are not named as the two 
States—but it is those States and it 
means New Mexico and Hawaii. They 
can still run at large in the election for 
the 91st Congress, which is next year, 
1968. 

I am in support of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is the gentle- 
man familiar with rule XX, which reads 
as follows: 

Any amendment of the Senate to any 
House bill shall be subject to the point or 
order that it shall first be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, if, originating in the House, 
it would be subject to that point— 


Does not your resolution provide that 
the bill in question would be passed with- 
out the merits of the amendment ever 
having been discussed in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union? 

Mr. SMITH of California. As I stated, 
I agree with the gentleman’s position. 
I do not want to get into that rule on 
this question, because this is a tough 
situation. I think we may be violating 
the rules, and I will be happy to go 
along with the gentleman in an effort 
to get it changed so that this practice can 
be stopped in the future. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. I think it is 
time that we started following these 
rules rather than violating them. For 
that reason, when they ask for a vote, I 
will make a point of order on rule XX, 
which states that this amendment shall 
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be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole, and that is exactly what the rule 
states. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from California for his state- 
ment, and I join with him in what he 
has said. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, since 
April 28, 1967, when this entire question 
was before us, we have traveled a rough 
and rocky road, many times traveling 
the same road four, five, six, and seven 
times. I presume that, in this session of 
Congress, if the old adage is an apt one, 
it is apt in this case: The mountain really 
has labored and brought forth a mouse— 
if that. 

I am sure it is a condition not to be 
desired to have an election at large for 
Members of Congress from any State 
entitled to more than one Representative. 
It is regrettable, Mr. Speaker, that there 
was an exception existing in the law 
which exempted New Mexico and Hawaii 
from the fundamental principle that no 
State should elect its Members at large. 

At the earliest opportunity, after this 
legislation was introduced, I offered an 
amendment which would have definitely 
prohibited elections at large. I regret 
that that amendment was defeated in 
the subcommittee. It was defeated in the 
full committee. And it was defeated by 
way of a motion to recommit in the 
House of Representatives when the legis- 
lation was before us. 

I would like to say that the legislation 
that first came to the House was reason- 
ably good legislation. When it went to 
the other body it was reasonably good 
legislation. I am convinced that the 
changes made there did not improve 
that legislation. So we went to a confer- 
ence committee and we came to agree- 
ment. The agreement in conference was 
an excellent agreement. But there was 
one minor error made, and the report 
was sent back to conference, and therein 
began our major troubles. We made little 
or no progress in the meantime. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this reso- 
lution for a number of reasons. I do not 
want to give additional and further sup- 
port to the criticism of the procedure of 
the other body which has been described 
and properly criticized by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones], the able 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER], and by two or three other Mem- 
bers in the House, including the ranking 
minority member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

I do hope that the House—the Mem- 
bers thereof and the leaders thereof— 
consider the necessity for amending the 
rules of the House so that we will not be 
faced with this condition year after year. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, Con- 
gressman MacGrecor, who served on the 
subcommittee that considered this legis- 
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lation, on the full committee, and who 
participated in each conference, will have 
further material on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat of the 
previous question. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 

n from Missouri for one ques- 
tion. 
Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, is it the 
gentleman’s position that if the two 
bodies are supposedly equal legislatively, 
and the one can add nongermane amend- 
ments and the other not, then this tends 
to destroy the equality? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It tends to destroy 
it. Of course, we remain masters of our 
fate if we are of a mind to be. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, how 
many times have each of us in this body 
uttered the words: We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, all men are created 
equal”? Today we are being asked to 
amend that declaration so that it will 
read: “I believe that all men are created 
equal except those residing in Hawaii 
and New Mexico, and with respect to 
them I believe they are created more 
equal,” or, if you will, “less equal than 
those residing in the other 48 States.” 

How many in this body have recited 
with pride, as I have, the final words 
of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States: “with liberty and 
justice for all“? Today we are being 
asked to amend that to read: “with lib- 
erty and justice for almost all” of the 
American people. 

How many have subscribed to the con- 
cept of equal protection of the laws for 
all American citizens? Today we are be- 
ing asked to say we believe in the equal 
protection of the laws except for those 
people living in New Mexico and Hawaii, 
and with respect to them we believe that 
the protection ought to be more equal, 
or less equal, than for those residing in 
the other 48 States. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
will be delighted to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, if the gentleman 
will yield me 1 additional minute, because 
I have only 4 minutes and I believe 
what I have to say will take all of that 
time. 

Mr. CELLER. I guarantee I will yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
true the gentleman from Minnesota, who 
is addressing the House, has been a con- 
feree and on two distinct occasions, in 
two conference reports approved the very 
exceptions he is inveighing against now, 
the exceptions for Hawaii and New 
Mexico? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No. The gentleman 
knows I did not sign the conference re- 
port. That was debated October 26 in 
this body, and I made the motion to re- 
commit the conference report so as to 
provide, in part, for a ban on at-large 
elections in the interim period before the 
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1970 census. The ban would have been 
applicable to all 50 States, applicable to 
all 200 million Americans. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, did not the 
House twice adopt the exceptions to New 
Mexico and Hawaii, the House, itself? 
It adopted those exceptions for New 
Mexico and Hawaii. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Just because a bat- 
ter swings with futility at two bad 
pitches, I would hope he would not swing 
at a third one. 

As the senior Senator from Hawaii 
said in the other body, why should we 
enact a ban on at-large elections appli- 
cable to 48 States, and not to all 50? 
Why should at-large elections be per- 
mitted in only two States of the Union, 
and not in the other 48? 

Mr. Speaker, a leading national news- 
paper editorialized on November 22 in 
a very telling way by asking the question: 
“Why should the House leave itself in 
this curious predicament?” Members of 
the House themselves understand the 
value of individual representation in 
America’s self-governing society, yet 
some in the House are insisting on an 
amendment to the Senate-passed bill so 
as to exempt Hawaii and New Mexico. 

Then this newspaper, which I normally 
do not agree with, but which I must say 
has spoken very wisely in this editorial, 
said as follows: 

The proposed exemption of the two states 
is merely a political gimmick. The Demo- 
cratic majority in the House hopes to keep 
all four of these seats in the Democratic 
column if the elections are at large. Division 
of Hawaii and New Mexico into districts 
might enable the Republicans to pick up one 
seat in each state. The tail of partisan ad- 


vantage is thus seeking to wag the dog of 
principle. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I now be 
yielded the 2 additional minutes prom- 
ised me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 10 
minutes left only. If the gentleman from 
California does not have time, I will 
yield. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Perhaps each side 
could yield me 1 minute. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would be glad to. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I 11 the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California. 

This editorial concludes as follows: 

In our view, the election of Representatives 
from districts is sound in both principle and 
practice. 

If the House wants a rule forbidding at- 
large elections, let it be general in its appli- 
cation. The elimination of congressional dis- 
trict lines or failure to create districts out of 
partisan motives is a particularly offensive 
form of gerrymandering which should not 
be tolerated, much less written into law. 


Mr. Speaker, statements were made 
earlier today that we cannot expect poor 
little Hawaii to call its legislature into 
special session so as to draw a line divid- 
ing the State into two equi-populous 
parts. Let us see what the senior Senator 
from the State of Hawaii said on that 
point in the other body. I will quote from 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, 
part 23, page 31707. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gentle- 
man is speaking in violation of the rules 
of the House when he makes reference 
to what was said in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is 
well taken, Without objection, the 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to share with you the wise 
words spoken recently by a very fine and 
knowledgeable gentleman who comes to 
us from part way across the Pacific 
Ocean: 

Hawaii, then, does not require a tran- 
sition period provided by the conference 
bill. Having already gone to court, and, 
under court order, having reapportioned 
the legislature, Hawaii is now prepared to 
proceed to implement the Wesberry ruling 
of the U.S, Supreme Court and draw congres- 
sional district lines. And this can be done 
when the State legislature meets for its 1968 
session next February. 


Mr. Speaker, I resent arguments made 
in this body on a wholly erroneous factual 
basis that a particular legislature must 
be called into special session when in 
fact that legislature will be meeting in 
regular session just a little more than 
two months from now. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the rejection of 
this resolution, 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
when we vote rather shortly on the pre- 
vious question, we will in effect be voting 
on three issues, two of which are par- 
liamentary and one of which goes to the 
merits. There will undoubtedly be a roll- 
call on the previous question. Today we 
are trying to accomplish the wrong ob- 
jective in part by the wrong parliamen- 
tary method. 

I happen to agree very strongly with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Comer] that this body ought to take 
action to amend its rules so that we can 
preclude in the future nongermane 
amendments added in the other body 
coming back to this body where by one 
means or another we are forestalled 
from acting in the regular way on the 
merits of the amendment. I will strongly 
support the gentleman from Mississippi 
in a rule that comes from the Committee 
on Rules to achieve that commendable 
purpose that he set forth a few minutes 
ago. 

I am also in sympathy with the frus- 
tration that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Jones] showed here on the 
floor of the House. I hope that we can 
take care of the situation in one “fell 
swoop” shortly after the beginning of 
January by the approval of the amend- 
ment to the rules recommended by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER]. However, Mr. Speaker, today we 
are faced with a single practical situa- 
tion. We have before us a relatively minor 
bill involving one individual to which the 
other body has attached broad legislation 
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affecting every Member of this body and 
200 million people. It seems to me that 
this is an excellent example of com- 
pletely nongermane legislation being 
added to a bill from this body by the 
other body. I hope and trust that we 
preclude and prevent this from happen- 
ing in the second session of this Congress. 

The second point is that by this special 
rule the minority on this occasion are 
prevented from the traditional right of a 
motion to recommit. In the ordinary 
course of events, that is something that 
is always available to the minority. It is 
available to us when we are the minority 
and it is available to the other side when 
they may be the minority. But by this 
very special rule that traditional right is 
taken from the minority unless we fight 
the previous question. By the effort to de- 
feat the previous question, indirectly we 
can keep the motion to recommit, al- 
though it is difficult to explain and it is 
not a direct vote on the issue. What you 
are doing if you defeat the previous ques- 
tion is to open up the rule and strike from 
the rule the special exception that per- 
mits at-large elections in New Mexico 
and Hawaii. 

For those two parliamentary reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, I think that we should de- 
feat the previous question. 

Then we come to the issue on the 
merits. I cannot improve on the argu- 
ments that have been made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, the 
ranking minority member [Mr. McCut- 
LocH], or the arguments made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR]. I only add this final comment. 
If we believe elections at large are 
wrong, then we should not have any ex- 
ceptions. I happen to feel that at-large 
elections are completely the wrong way 
for the election of Members of this body. 
I hope and trust that we do not under- 
mine sound principle by the two excep- 
tions provided in this rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Denney]. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
take only a very short period of time. 
But, permit me to illustrate to you just 
what we are getting into if we adopt 
this rule. I oppose the adoption of this 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, just last Wednesday a 
three-judge panel ruled that the State 
of Nebraska was not properly districted 
and that the legislature must redistrict 
the State of Nebraska prior to March 15, 
or the three representatives of that great 
State would have to run at large. 

Mr. Speaker, under this rule it pro- 
vides, in conjunction with the amend- 
ment from the other body, that only the 
States of Hawaii and New Mexico can 
run at large for the 91st Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, let us assume that the 
State Legislature of Nebraska could not 
agree upon new boundary lines by March 
15. This bill says that the State of Ne- 
braska Representatives cannot run at 
large, and the Federal courts have ruled 
that we must run at large. We are at an 
impasse. I do not think we ought to mud- 
dy the water any more. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
this rule will be defeated. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
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minutes to the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Jacoss]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
very seriously that there is very much 
disagreement with the need for a law 
to prohibit at-large elections, generally, 
in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in cases where the Fed- 
eral court has found a districting stat- 
ute unconstitutional, the Federal court 
is without power to draw district lines, 
unless in that State a constitutional or 
statutory provision exists requiring 
Members of Congress to run by dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Speaker, in some States—I be- 
lieve Maryland is one—such a provision 
does exist and, therefore, the Federal 
court has drawn the lines. 

If this bill should become law, then 
in any State whose districts are declared 
unconstitutional a court could draw dis- 
trict lines and true up those districts 
that they deemed to be unconstitutional. 

With respect to the exception which 
the Committee on Rules has brought 
forward in this rule for the States of 
Hawaii and New Mexico, I commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
for a very excellent and a very practical 
statement of the problem. 

One of the cardinal principles of law 
is that when a great change is brought 
about by a judicial or legislative deci- 
sion, the implementation should pro- 
ceed with all deliberate speed. 

Mr. Speaker, in the State of Hawaii, 
for example, three legislatures as I un- 
derstand it have failed to reach agree- 
ment upon the reapportionment of 
themselves. 

The inability of those resulted in legis- 
lature to reach agreement has the Su- 
preme Court’s order of a constitutional 
convention to be held in the State of 
Hawaii in order to accomplish the pur- 
pose of reapportioning the legislature of 
the State of Hawaii. 

It is my opinion that the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
is precisely correct. I say this as a mem- 
ber of the Indiana delegation which 
faces the very serious threat of running 
at large, something which we have never 
done before in Indiana, and something 
which in my opinion would produce ut- 
ter chaos in my home State, just as re- 
quiring sudden districting for an elec- 
tion less than a year from now, would 
cause chaos in the States of Hawaii and 
New Mexico. 

So, Mr. Speaker, at so late in this ses- 
sion I would hope that the previous ques- 
tion would be ordered; that the rule will 
be adopted and that the Congress will 
proceed with all deliberate speed to avoid 
chaos both in my own State of Indiana 
and in the States of Hawaii and New 
Mexico, as well. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, may I just 
say a few words in response to what has 
been said by others. 

In the first place, were the Senate 
amendments not adopted and not to be- 
come law, we do not know how many 
States in the Union would, either by the 
action of their courts or their legislatures, 
have to have elections of House Mem- 
bers-at-Large. So we might, by the de- 
feat of this amendment, be augmenting 
the difficulty rather than diminishing it. 
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Second, I am informed that, due to the 
failure of the Legislature of New Mexico 
to district the State for the election of 
Members of the House it is responsible 
for the at-large elections of Members 
from that State. 

Now, we are simply, for one Congress, 
the 91st, not intervening in that situa- 
tion because we have learned of what 
has been done by the Legislature of that 
State. 

In respect to Hawaii, I am informed 
that the one Member of the State, of 
course, was elected at large, and then 
when they provided for an additional 
Member it was provided that that Mem- 
ber should be elected at large. That was 
an act of Congress that permitted that. 
That law has never been changed. 

All we are saying by this rule we are 
proposing to the House is that we agree 
to the Senate amendment that prohibits 
at-large elections in the future for Mem- 
bers of the House except in these two 
States where, due to peculiar conditions 
of law, or the actions of their courts, or 
the provisions of their statutes or consti- 
tutions, they have in all the previous 
time been electing their Members at 
large and they may do so only in the 91st 
Congress, It does not seem to me unfair 
or unreasonable to allow those two 
States one more Congress to put their 
houses in order, that is, to elect their 
House Members by districts, as other 
States will have to do, by the adoption of 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

I move the previous question. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I make a point of order against a vote 
on this resolution, and I make the point 
of order based entirely on rule XX, which 
says that any amendment of the Senate 
to any House bill shall be subject to a 
point of order that it shall first be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. If it 
originated in the House it would be sub- 
ject to that point of order. I believe there 
is no question about it being subject to 
a point of order should it originate here 
in this House. Until that issue is debated 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union I believe that we 
are violating rule XX of the House rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair has previously ruled on 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man, and the matter is one that is now 
before the House for the consideration 
of the House, and the will of the House. 

For the reasons heretofore stated and 
now stated, the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Respectfully, 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
can the Chair tell me under what au- 
thority the House can consider this in 
the House rather than in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, in view of rule XX which says it 
shall first be considered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 


that the House can change its rules at 
any time upon a resolution that is prop- 
erly before the House reported by the 
Committee on Rules. The present reso- 
lution has been put before the House 
by the Committee on Rules within the 
authority of the Committee on Rules, 
therefore the matter presents itself for 
the will of the House. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The reason I am making this is that 
I want to get some record on this for 
this reason: The Chair has said that the 
Committee on Rules may make a reso- 
lution which has not been adopted by the 
House which summarily amends the 
Rules of the House which the Members of 
the House are supposed to rely upon. 
This rule has not been adopted as yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Committee on Rules has re- 
ported the rule under consideration 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But it has 
never been voted upon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that we are about to approach that mat- 
ter now. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And I am 
challenging that, and the point of order 
is made that we cannot vote on that be- 
cause it says in rule XX that this first 
shall be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot be 
any more specific or clear in responding 
to the point of order or in answering the 
gentleman’s parliamentary inquiry. 

The matter is properly before the 
House and it is a matter on which the 
House may express its will. 

The question is on ordering the previ- 
ous question, 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 179, answered 
“present” 4, not voting 47, as follows: 


[Roll No, 414] 
YEAS—202 

Abernethy Brooks Dow 
Adair Burke, Mass Dowdy 
Adams Burleson 
Addabbo Burton, Calif. Eckhardt 
Albert Byrne, Pa Edmondson 
Anderson, Cabell Edwards, Calif 

Tenn. Casey Edwards, La 
Ashbrook Celler Eilberg 
Ashley Clark Evans, Colo. 
Aspinall Clawson, Del Everett 
Barrett Cohelan Fallon 

Colmer Farbstein 
Bennett Conyers Fascell 
Bevill Daddario Feighan 
Blanton Daniels Fino 
Blatnik Davis, Ga Fisher 
Dawson Flood 

Boland de la Garza Foley 
Bolling Delaney Fraser 
Brademas Dent Friedel 
Brasco Diggs Fulton, Tenn. 
Bray Dingell Puqua 
Brinkley Donohue Galifianakis 
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Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andre 


Brown, Ohio 


Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 


Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


er 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Findley 


Ford, Gerald R. 
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Multer 


NAYS—179 


Fulton, Pa. 
Gardner 
Gathings 

e 


Mins 
Mize 


Zion 


Satterfield 
Schadeberg 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis, 
Taft 

Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga, 
Thomson, Wis. 


Tuck 


Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitener 
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Widnall Winn Wylie 
Wiggins Wyatt Wyman 
Williams, Pa. Wydler Zwach 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—4 
Hungate Poage Walker 
O'Konski 
NOT VOTING—47 

Abbitt Frelinghuysen St. Onge 
Annunzio Halleck Saylor 
Bates Hansen, Wash. Schweiker 
Bin Schwengel 
Broomfield Hébert Sikes 
Brown, Calif. Heckler, Mass. Steed 

y Hosmer Stephens 
Corman Machen Stratton 
Cowger Mathias, Md. Stubblefield 
Dickinson Matsunaga l 

rn Moss Williams, Miss. 

Downing Pool Wilson, Bob 
Evins, Tenn. Rees Wilson, 

t Resnick Charles H 
Ford, Roberts Young 

William D Rooney, Pa. 

Fountain Roybal 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr, O’Konski 
against. 

Mr. Annunzio for, 
against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Poage against. 

Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against, 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Broomfield against. 

Mr. Bingham for, with Mr. Dickinson 
against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Abbitt 
against. 

Mr. Moss for, with Mr. Fountain against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Schwengel 
against. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson for, with Mr. Saylor 
against. 

Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Schweiker against. 

Mr. Machen for, with Mr. Bates against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mrs, Heckler of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr, Roberts for, with Mr. Cowger against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Corman with Mr. Williams of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Dorn. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Pool. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. William D. Ford. 


Mr. WATTS, Mr. FISHER, Mr. RIV- 
ERS, and Mr. WATKINS changed their 
votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANNUNZIO]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present,” 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sr. Once]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Ha- 
wall [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


with Mr, Hungate 
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The doors were opened. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
E 1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado submitted 
a conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 8629) to amend the act of July 
4, 1966—Public Law 89-491. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a Joint Resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 936. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8629) entitled An act to amend the act 
of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491).” 


INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 951 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 951 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 12601) 
to amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 relating to the registra- 
tion of Communist organizations, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final e without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the minority to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, I shall be very brief. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 951 pro- 
vides an open rule with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
12601 to amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 relating to the registration of 
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Communist organizations, and for other 
purposes. 

Due to certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the full intent 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 has 
not been accomplished. The purpose of 
H.R. 12601 is to amend title I of the act 
to furnish the Attorney General and the 
Subversive Activities Control Board with 
the tools to better facilitate a system of 
public disclosure of the identity of Com- 
munist organizations and members of 
Communist-action organizations. 

The bill is intended to improve and 
strengthen the administration of title I 
by the inclusion of additional provisions 
defining the meaning of “Communist- 
front” organization. It would enlarge the 
Attorney General’s register of Commu- 
nist organizations. It would require dis- 
closure of Communist organizations us- 
ing the mail, or any facility of interstate 
or foreign commerce, to solicit money or 
property. It would expedite procedures 
e of individual Commu- 

sts. 

In view of the threat to the security of 
this country posed by the world Com- 
munist movement and the U.S. Com- 
munist Party, effective implementation 
of the principles on which the Internal 
Security Act is based is vital to the na- 
tional interest. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the adoption of House Resolution 
951 in order that H.R. 12601 may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself as much time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution would 
make in order under an open rule with 2 
hours of debate H.R. 12601, which would 
amend the Internal Security Act with 
regard to the provisions of that act that 
deal with registration of Communist 
organizations. 

As I understand it, the bill that is be- 
fore us, H.R. 12601, affects only title I 
of the Security Act of 1950. That act 
provided for the compulsory self-regis- 
tration of Communist-action and Com- 
munist-front organizations, and also 
members of so-called Communist-action 
pe mtg my as they are defined in this 
act. 

Thereafter, because of decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; namely, in the 
Albertson and Proctor cases and also in 
the case of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America against the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, this 
title of the Internal Securities Act was 
rendered largely nugatory, and I think 
that perhaps a better title for this bill 
would be directed toward an effort to 
breathe some life back into the rather 
moribund body of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board. 

Most of us frankly had not paid much 
attention to that group of five men 
downtown until some publicity received 
rather wide general attention a few 
weeks or a few months ago that a 26- 
year-old individual, who was distin- 
guished largely by the fact that he had 
married a favorite secretary of the 
President, had suddenly been appointed 
to this particular sinecure—because that 
is what I think it amounts to, a 5-year 
term at $26,000 a year. 

When we got to checking into the Sub- 
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versive Activities Control Board a little 
bit, we found out that it had been in 
existence for 17 years, ever since 1950. It 
had cost the taxpayers of this country 
something like $5 million or $5,100,000, 
which is ignoring, I think, all of the very 
extensive costs of litigation that were in- 
curred by the Government in attempting 
to validate the authority of the Board. 

During all of that time it had sought 
to compel the registration of 44 individ- 
ual Communists, and I think, if I re- 
member correctly, 22 Communist-front 
organizations, as well as the Communist 
Party of the United States, and it had 
not been successful in compelling, or it 
had not succeeded in getting anyone to 
register, either the organizations or the 
individuals. So after 17 years and all of 
this time and money, the Board really 
had not accomplished anything, and by 
these particular amendments there is an 
effort, I suppose, to breathe some life 
into that organization. 

I find it a little bit difficult myself, 
frankly, to understand how this legisla- 
tion is going to work, because if I read 
the report and understood the testi- 
mony before the Rules Committee cor- 
rectly, it is going to repeal any and all 
penalties that are contained in the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, any penal- 
ties that would otherwise attach to 
those who fail to register or to those 
organizations that fail to register. 

So if we cannot punish the organiza- 
tion apparently, and we cannot any 
longer punish the individual for failing 
to register, I am not sure what good it 
is going to do to have the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States compile what I 
guess is called the public register, and 
after a petition has been filed by the 
Attorney General before the Board, and 
after they give a finding in a quasi- 
judicial hearing that a particular indi- 
vidual is a Communist or belongs to a 
Communist-front organization, then he 
is registered. He does not register him- 
self. The Attorney General registers 
him, or he registers the organization, 
and presumably this register is then 
available to those who have questions 
about whether or not a particular orga- 
nization is indeed a Communist-action 
or a Communist-front organization. 

One of the justifications set forth in 
the report is that there is some disclo- 
sure advantage to protect the innocent 
and the unwary from belonging to or 
giving money or donations to an orga- 
nization, and then finding out it is ac- 
tually a Communist organization. 

I would be less than frank with this 
body this afternoon if I did not say I 
think this is a kind of makework propo- 
sition. I believe as much as anybody in 
this Chamber that there is still a Com- 
munist threat to this country. I do not 
subscribe to the notion that in the 
Soviet Union we just have the tradi- 
tional nation state imperialism to worry 
about. I think there is a Communist 
conspiracy and it is a menace and a 
threat to this country. 

But I seriously question whether this 
bill is going to do very much to unmask 
the Communist threat to our country, 
whether it is going to do very much good 
to have this, I think, utterly useless 
appendage on the body politic, this ves- 
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tigial organ that has been in existence 
17 years and has not accomplished any- 
thing that I can see, or whether it is 
going to be worth the time and the 
money to bring it into being. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Yeag- 
ley, chief of the Justice Department’s 
Internal Security Division, testified be- 
fore the Senate committee that the In- 
ternal Security Act is the most feared 
by the Communists in America and that 
they have worked harder to defeat it 
than any other law. As a matter of fact, 
when the Supreme Court in 1960 upheld 
the very constitutionality of the act, as 
I said before, Mr. Gus Hall said this de- 
cision would compel the Communist 
Party to commit suicide. And I said to 
myself, “I am glad if you are dead, you 
rascal, you.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman is seeking by that statement to 
infer that anyone who stands on the 
floor of this House and opposes this leg- 
islation is somehow less vigilant and less 
anxious to oppose communism, then I 
resent it very much. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not mean that at 
all. I was pointing out an authoritative 
statement about the effectiveness of the 
act, in reply to your attack on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I simply 
say this has not accomplished very much 
in 17 years, and I doubt, if we pass this 
bill, that it will accomplish anything 
more. I resent the implication that any- 
body who somehow opposes this is less 
vigilant or less anxious to fight com- 
munism. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very sorry. If I left 
that impression, I apologize. I meant no 
such implication. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman for clearing up the impli- 
cation I thought was present in his 
remarks. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, as a matter 
of fact, have not a number of the sec- 
tions of the bill been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court? Is 
that not the reason that the act has been 
so ineffective over the years? As a mat- 
ter of fact, was not one of the reasons 
given by President Truman in 1950 when 
he vetoed the bill, that he thought the 
act was unconstitutional? Subsequent 
events and decisions of the Supreme 
Court proved he was right. Is not threat 
of unconstitutionality present in this bill 
before us today? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois, the gentle- 
man is correct. Of course, this bill was 
previously passed in 1950 over the veto of 
then President Truman. It is also true 
in the Albertson and Proctor case and 
the other case to which I referred, that 
in the various sections of this bill, those 
dealing with compulsory registration 
were held unconstitutional. 

I did want to make this one point, that 
in those hearings that took place in the 
other body, one amendment was adopted. 
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It was an amendment that I do not be- 
lieve is present in the legislation before 
us today; namely, an amendment that 
provided unless the Attorney General 
filed a petition with the Board during the 
next fiscal year—that is, by June 30, 
1969—unless he took some action and 
filed a petition under the act the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board would 
go out of business. In other words, this 
was sort of a death sentence clause that 
if nothing were done after 18 months the 
Board would go out of existence and the 
$295,000 or $300,000 a year appropriation 
they are now getting would no longer 
be authorized. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Was any representation 
made before the Rules Committee as to 
whether or not the Department of Jus- 
tice or the Attorney General favored the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I believe 
I can answer it myself, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

No; the hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee indicated that there was no testi- 
mony by the Attorney General before the 
committee. I believe a letter was received 
by the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I know a 
letter was received by the minority lead- 
er of the other body, to the effect that 
if the law were passed he would then 
proceed to act on the basis of the Con- 
stitution and on the basis of the law to 
enforce it. I believe that was the extent 
of his comment on the legislation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I have read the report 
quite thoroughly. I do not find a letter 
printed in the report of the committee. 
Was that letter made available to the 
Rules Committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, because 
he testified on that point. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have the original letter 
in my hand. Since we are now in the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to have 
that letter printed in the Recorp at this 
point. The gentleman properly para- 
phrased the letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, October 17, 1967. 

Hon, EDWIN E. WILLIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIS: You have 
asked me what course of action the Depart- 
ment of Justice will follow in enforcing H.R. 
10390 should it become law. 

The bill provides the Attorney General 
“shall file...” proceedings with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board under the 
standards set forth. If it becomes law, H.R. 
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10390 will be enforced. Proceedings will be 
initiated with the Board as evidence war- 
rants, consistent with the Constitution and 
the standards of the Act, 
Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
for calling attention to the ineffective- 
ness of the so-called Control Board. 

I yield to no one in the House, and I 
am sure the gentleman from Illinois 
yields to no one in the House, in opposi- 
tion to the Communist conspiracy world- 
wide or in this country. 

As the gentleman previously stated, 
I know of nothing this Board has accom- 
plished in its existence. 

I would gladly support this legislation 
had the Board been effective, but as far 
as I know it has not even updated the 
list of subversives and Communist-front 
organizations in this country. I believe 
the taxpayers ought to get something for 
their money. 

If the committee had come to the floor 
with a bill cutting this Board down to, 
say, one man, and this man given an op- 
portunity to do something effective in 
behalf of this cause, I would gladly go 
along with it. I find it difficult under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa, because I be- 
lieve he put his finger on the very crux 
of the matter which confronts us in the 
House today. 

All of us, of course, are concerned 
about preserving and protecting the in- 
ternal security of the United States, but 
we want to do it, No. 1, in a constitu- 
tional manner. No. 2, we do not want to 
set up a bureaucratic organization that 
has not done anything for the past 17 
years and say, “Well, perhaps with a few 
changes in the law we can expect better 
performance in the future.” 

I am not convinced on the basis of the 
report, and I am not convinced on the 
basis of the testimony I heard before the 
Rules Committee, that that will be the 
case. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I certainly would agree with many 
things the gentleman said. I do not be- 
lieve anybody could hold out that the 
Board has been active. But I believe we 
have overlooked two very important 
points. 

First, the Board can only do what the 
Attorney General delegates to the Board. 
It takes a formal motion from the At- 
torney General. There has not been an 
inclination on the part of recent At- 
torneys General to do much in the field 
of subversion. 

Second, is the matter of the Supreme 
Court decisions. I believe it is a matter 
of common knowledge that a number 
of Supreme Court decisions have effec- 
tively whittled down on the entire struc- 
ture of our internal security laws. 
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I think this bill is one effort to try to 
shore up—and I use that word advised- 
ly—to shore up the internal security acts 
which are on the statute books at the 
present time. I happen to disagree to 
one extent. I think it is a credible effort 
to try to breathe some life into an area 
where there has not been an inclination 
on the part of the Attorney General to 
do so. There have been a number of 
Supreme Court decisions that cut down 
on their effective area of operation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, I do not 
for one minute question the sincerity 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] or his motives, but the gentleman 
used the expression “to breathe some 
life” into it. I think that the corpse is 


pretty cold at this point. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Illinois in mak- 
ing the very valid point that one may be 
completely anti-Communist, opposed to 
that evil philosophy completely, and still 
oppose the bill under discussion. 

I would also like to point out to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
that this law has been on the books for 
17 years and was under the jurisdiction 
not only of Democratic Attorneys Gen- 
eral, but under the jurisdiction as well 
of Attorneys General of Republican ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FISHER 
was granted permission to speak out of 
order.) 

PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S BLAST 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Charles de Gaulle’s gratuitous attack 
upon the United States and the inter- 
national role of the dollar can be ex- 
plained only by the general’s dislike of 
our country and his utter disregard of 
the truth. Some think it shows symptoms 
of senility. 

The French President seems to have 
forgotten that during two wars the 
United States made supreme sacrifices in 
behalf of the French. 

It is high time that Americans forgo 
spending tourist dollars in France for 
a while, and it is a good time for our 
Government to demand that De Gaulle, 
instead of attempting to undercut inter- 
national confidence in the dollar, devote 
himself to the payment of the $7 billion 
debt which France owes this country. 

I find myself in full agreement with the 
press comment of the world and partic- 
ularly that of the Swedish newspaper 
that classified the opinions expressed by 
the French leader at his press conference 
a yesterday as “eccentric and disgust- 
ng.” 

General de Gaulle attacks the dollar 
and repeats his outworn appeal for a re- 
turn to the prewar gold standard, not 
realizing—or more probably not caring— 
that this would mean an automatic rise 
in the price of gold. He claims the United 
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pine exports inflation to the rest of the 
world. 

The general has shown resolute in- 
curiosity concerning the real ills of the 
world and has compiled a record of stun- 
ning indifference to those courses which 
might cure these ills. 

In a word he is the symbol of the 
fusion of intransigency, abysmal igno- 
rance, and absolute power. And there is 
no more dangerous or destructive com- 
bination. As a classical scholar he might 
well be guided by Marċus Aurelius’ ad- 
monition: 

Remember this—that there is a proper 
dignity and proportion to be observed in the 
performance of every act of life. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to point 
out that the overriding purpose of this 
bill is disclosure; disclosure to the 
American people, those groups and indi- 
viduals who seek to destroy our form of 
government. While it is true that the 
FBI, the CIA, military intelligence 
branches, and other responsible agencies 
know who most of the Communists are 
in our country, this information is nor- 
mally not disseminated to the public. 
Patriotic people with sincere intentions 
are often approached to join or con- 
tribute to some group which is nothing 
more than a front for the Communist 
Party. These people have a right to 
know the true nature of the organization 
in question. I have every confidence that 
the growth of the Communist Party and 
its influences in this country will be 
sharply limited by exposing these groups 
for what they are. 

This is not to limit the free speech of 
anyone, This is not to deprive anyone of 
their constitutional rights. None of the 
constitutional safeguards of indictment, 
confrontation, cross-examination, trial 
by jury, proof beyond a reasonable doubt, 
or due process of law, are denied an indi- 
vidual by the bill under consideration 
today. 

Neither this bill nor the recently 
passed Senate bill, S. 2171, changes the 
role of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. This role has been specifically 
upheld as constitutional in recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

Determinations are made by the Board 
only upon petitions that have been sub- 
mitted by the Attorney General and on 
the basis of evidence presented in open 
hearings by attorneys for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

I just want to stress again what you 
will hear when amendments are intro- 
duced concerning past or future inac- 
tivity of the Board. Since the Board has 
no investigative or prosecuting powers, 
prolonged inactivity can be attributed 
not to the Board, but in some cases to 
those whom Congress has directed to 
initiate proceedings. If these amend- 
ments are made to the act to confrom 
to recent court decisions, then there will 
be no excuse for inactivity of the Board 
and those on whom it relies for its 
impetus. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the resolution, and move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (HR. 12601) to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 relating to the registration of Com- 
munist organizations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12601, with 
Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN; Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes before 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union today with the 
most formidable support of any bill 
which it has been my pleasure to present 
since I have been a Member of this body, 

As the Members know, in the past only 
the name of one Member could appear as 
the author of a bill. However, under the 
new and present rules of the House of 
Representatives, a bill may have multiple 
sponsorship. Under that new rule, this 
bill comes before the committee with the 
endorsement and introduction of 50 
Members of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I, as chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
introduced a bill on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic side. I was joined by 24 other Dem- 
ocratic Members, making a total of 25. 
The Members of this body who joined me 
in the introduction of that bill include a 
number of committee chairman of this 
body, such as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Rivers], and other chair- 
men who are authors of this bill. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, a parallel bill, 
an identical bill, was introduced by the 
minority Member, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. He 
was joined in the introduction of his bill 
by 24 Republican Members. 

So I repeat the fact that this bill comes 
to you as having been introduced by 50 
Members on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr, Chairman, the bill, if adopted, 
would amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. The purpose of that act, I will 
say to my colleagues, was to compel the 
keeping of a registry of names, addresses 
of Communist organizations, and Com- 
munist members. 

Mr. Chairman, 100 years ago President 
Abraham Lincoln said that if this coun- 
try is to be destroyed, it will be destroyed 
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by influences from within and not from 
without. We can take care of ourselves 
with reference to attacks from without, 
but it was from the threat of certain 
forces from within that the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 was adopted and with 
which it deals. 

Mr. Chairman, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 is by far our greatest weapon 
in the fight, in the constant fight against 
communism. The act created the SACB, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

Permit me at this point to reply to cer- 
tain inferences that were made on the 
floor of the House to the effect that this 
Board has never accomplished anything. 
As a matter of fact, every January of 
each year the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives receives, and I, as chair- 
man of the the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities receive, a letter from the 
Department of Justice outlining cases 
brought before the Board. 

Thus far, Mr. Chairman, 70 cases have 
been considered by the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearing records in 
these cases, is comprised of ever 103,000 
pages of testimony. Yet Members come 
here and say that this Board has accom- 
plished nothing. 

Mr, Chairman, as I mentioned during 
the consideration of the rule providing 
for the consideration of this measure, in 
1950 the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the requirements of reg- 
istration. At that time Gus Hall said that 
this decision would compel the Com- 
munist Party to commit suicide. 

The witnesses who have appeared be- 
fore the SACB were undercover agents 
of the FBI, and one after another, after 
another, after another, of these witnesses 
have testified to the effect that the most 
feared instrument in our fight against 
communism is this law which is on the 
books today. 

As I said, the Supreme Court has up- 
held the constitutionality of the act, the 
constitutionality of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. By 1965, however, when pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act, pro- 
ceedings were taken against the Com- 
munist Party and individual Communists 
to register, the Supreme Court said that 
upon invocation of the fifth amendment 
they could not be compelled to register. 

Frankly, if I had been a member of 
the Supreme Court, maybe for different 
reasons, but for good reasons, anyway— 
because I, too, regard communism as 
such a degrading, horrible thing—if I 
were a judge I, too, would hold that no 
one can be compelled to register that 
he is a Communist. The Court has said, 
anywsy, upon invocation of the fifth 
amendment you cannot compel one to 
register. 

I have found a way out of this, as 
the first author of this bill, to preserve 
the integrity of the act. What was its 
purpose? As I said, its purpose was to 
keep an accurate register of organiza- 
tions and individuals found by the Board 
to be communistic. 

This was the original structure of the 
act, as I said, that upon being so found 
they had to register. 

Now, I found a way, and this bill pro- 
vides the way, to preserve the purpose 
of the keeping of a register of Communist 
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organizations without impairing the act 
and without flouting the Supreme Court 
decision. 

How do I do that? Well, by the simple 
instrument of compelling the Attorney 
General to keep a list of all organizations 
and individuals found by the Board to be 
members of the Communist Party. 

It has been said that we are uncertain 
as to what will happen in the future. 
I received a letter from the Attorney 
General. I wrote to him myself. The 
letter will be made a part of the Recorp 
and the Members will find it in tomorrow 
morning’s Recorp, this letter from the 
Attorney General. 

What does he say? He says: 

I agree to carry out the functions of the 
act if enacted, and I will keep the register. 


And that is exactly what the bill 
would do. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is that the purpose of the act is to 
keep a list of the members of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. WILLIS. Their names and ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. YATES. The names and addresses 
of the members of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. WILLIS. No, no. All members of 
the Communist Party found by the 
Board to be such. 

Mr. YATES. To be members of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Does the act go beyond 
that and require the Attorney General to 
keep a list of members of the so-called 
Communist Party fronts and Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations as well? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. 

Mr. YATES. Just. members of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. YATES, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I had a different impression 
from reading the report. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to say this: It was 
stated that a number of sections of the 
act were declared unconstitutional. 
That, my friends, is not so, and I would 
ask the gentleman from Illinois to pay 
close attention to this: 

Only one section—one section of this 
long act—was found to be unconstitu- 
tional, and that is the section dealing 
with passports. No other section has 
been declared to be unconstitutional. On 
the contrary, there are decisions uphold- 
ing the whole act, and only one decision 
striking down a single section, not sec- 
tion after section, as has been in- 
timated—— 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly I will yield to 
the gentleman. ; 

Mr. ADAMS. I remember handling 
these cases as they came up, and I want 
to be sure with regard to the gentle- 
man’s statement on the organizations. 
There is presently in existence, as we 
both know, a list which has been dis- 
credited that is kept by the Attorney 
General, a list of organizations that were 
decreed to be subversive, and, as I stated, 
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this has been discredited—it has gone 
out of date. I understood under this act 
there would be a list of organizations 
found by this board to be required to 
register. My question is would that list 
then substitute for and do away for all 
time with the older list that existed in 
the past? 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no direct rela- 
tionship between the two. That old list 
still stands, though it is dated and many 
organizations on it are now defunct. But 
this is a new act which would develop 
a new list, a list of organizations and 
fronts found to be such by the Board, 
which would, in effect, compliment and 
up-date the old list. 

Mr. ADAMS. Then what I want to un- 
derstand is, from your report it is in- 
dicated, and my amendment is that one 
organization has been found to be a 
Communist organization, which was the 
Communist party, and it then was 
upheld in the Supreme Court. Seven oth- 
ers were also found to be organizations, 
which are now defunct. 

Now what I want to now is, Would 
that be the list you would start with 
now under this act as you have amend- 
ed it, and then we start it as an elaborate 
procedure for determining whether or 
not an organization is a Communist 
organization or a Communist front or 
one of the other categories, and then it 
would be built on that list of eight, and 
in effect you would be starting to build 
again; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. That would be my under- 
standing. But the number of organiza- 
tions found to be Communist by the 
SACB is more than eight. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
a great amount of time. I think most of 
you present today have had a chance to 
read the report. 

It is our theory on the minority side 
that we can very briefly place the bill in 
its proper perspective and move on to 
opening the bill for amendment, if such 
be the case, and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible vote on this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes, I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. WILLIS. I mentioned the spon- 
sors of this bill and I now would like to 
recite a list of the people who have testi- 
fied in support of this bill. They are as 
follows: 

WITNESSES WHO SUPPORT H.R. 12601 

Loyd Wright, former president, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, 1954-55; only hon- 
orary life president, International Bar 
Association; chairman, Commission on 
Government Security. 

John C. Satterfield, former president of 
American Bar Association, 1961-62; par- 
ticipant in Conferences on World Peace 
Through Law; fellow of American Bar 
Foundation; director, American Judica- 
ture Society; member, National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws. 

Peyton Ford, former assistant to the 
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Attorney General and Acting Attorney 
General of the United States. 

James J. Davidson, Jr., former presi- 
dent, Louisiana State Bar Association; 
currently vice president, Council of the 
Louisiana State Law Institute; member, 
American Law Institute. 

Hon. Michael A. Musmanno, justice of 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court; former 
judge, International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal and member of Commission on 
International Rules of Judiciary Pro- 
cedure. 

Robert Morris, president, University 
of Plano; former municipal court judge, 
New York City and chief counsel, Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Stanley J. Tracey, former Assistant 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and associate counsel, Project Sur- 
vey Division of the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security. 

John W. Mahan, chairman, Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, AMVETS, Military Order of World 
Wars, and Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

So we have a formidable array—a 
most formidable array of people and or- 
ganizations in support of this bill that I 
have ever seen in my life. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, today I have again 
heard some of the same kind of remarks 
I have heard before about the Internal 
Security Act—remarks to the effect that 
the act is useless, that it has accom- 
plished nothing, that it has not hurt the 
Communist Party because no Communist 
organizations and no party members 
have registered under it. 

I have heard the Subversive Activities 
Control Board attacked on the grounds 
that it has done little or no work in the 
last year or two, when the truth, of 
course, is that if the SACB has done little 
or nothing recently, it is not its fault, but 
the responsibility of the Attorney Gen- 
eral—because the Board can act only in 
response to a petition from him. 

The bill we are now considering deals 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and the internal security of our 
country. For this reason, it seems to me 
that in searching for the facts to deter- 
mine how we will vote on it, we should go 
for information to those who know most 
about the subject. Numerous court cases, 
including prosecutions under the Smith 
Act and espionage statutes, plus all the 
proceedings of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board can leave no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the FBI, for many, many 
years, has done a truly outstanding job 
of keeping track of the operations of the 
Communist Party, and that, better than 
anyone else, it knows what the party is 
doing, what is hurting it, what is helping 
it, and just how it reacts to, and is af- 
fected by, the laws, policies and actions 
of the U.S. Government. 

It is fortunate that on the matter of 
the Internal Security Act which the bill 
we are now considering would amend, 
the FBI has not been silent. It has not 
been silent on how the Internal Security 
Act has affected the Communist Party. It 
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has not been silent on the impact court 
decisions relating to the Internal Secu- 
rity Act have had on the Communist 
Party. It has not been silent on the ques- 
tion of what the Communist Party feels 
about the Internal Security Act. 

Over the years, in his appearances be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
made numerous statements on these sub- 
jects—statements which, I believe, must 
be accepted as the most accurate and 
authoritative statements available to us, 
statements which, more than any others, 
should determine our thinking on the 
value and effectiveness of the Internal 
Security Act. 

In preparation for this debate, the staff 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has compiled all such statements 
of Mr. Hoover in his appearances before 
the Appropriations Committee. Time will 
not permit my reading them. I will there- 
fore request unanimous consent to in- 
sert them in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

For the benefit of the Members who 
will not have the opportunity to read 
these statements until the RECORD is 
printed tomorrow, I would like to sum- 
marize what they reveal. 

They make it clear beyond all ques- 
tion that the Communist Party fears 
the Internal Security Act; that it has 
worked for its repeal for many, many 
years; that it has spent large sums of 
money establishing fronts, hiring coun- 
sel and influencing other groups to op- 
pose the act; that the party went deep- 
er underground—and its operations were 
therefore hurt—when the act was 
passed; that the act has assisted in re- 
stricting Communist activities. 

They make it clear, in addition, that 
the Supreme Court decision of June 1961 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
act's basic provisions also hurt the Com- 
munist Party and created real problems 
for it. At the same time—and most im- 
portantly—they make it clear that later 
court decisions which have weakened the 
effectiveness of the act have revitalized 
the fervor and efforts of the Communist 
Party, have resulted in an increase in its 
membership, have led to the holding of 
a national convention for the first time 
in 7 years, and have developed the be- 
lief in the Communist Party that con- 
ditions for Communist operations are 
more favorable now than at any time 
in the last 17 years. The result of all 
this has been a marked increase in both 
the amount and the openness of Com- 
munist operations. 

In a speech made in June of this year, 
Mr. Hoover stated: 

Never has a stronger spirit of optimism 
prevailed within the Communist movement 
than exists today. This optimism is based not 
on wishful thinking but on actual trends 
and developments which the Communists 
interpret as strengthening their ability to 
undermine America’s security and freedom. 


This is what we are debating today 
and now—our country’s security and 
freedom. 

Mr. Hoover, who is our best available 
authority on this subject, has made crys- 
tal clear just how the Internal Security 
Act has affected our security and free- 
dom and also how it has affected those 
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who are trying to destroy it. It is his pol- 
icy to refrain from taking a position on 
legislative matters. For this reason, he 
did not testify in the hearings on the 
bill before us. His testimony before the 
Appropriations Committee, however, 
leaves no doubt about the fact that to 
strengthen and preserve our security and 
freedom the thing we must do is 
strengthen the Internal Security Act. 
That is what H.R. 12601 does. That is 
why, in my view, it merits the full sup- 
port of this House. 
The material referred to follows: 


FBI STATEMENTS CONCERNING Impact oF IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY ACT, AND COURT DECISIONS 
AFFECTING IT, ON THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, January 24, 1952: 
„„ + Membership [of the U.S. Communist 
Party] has declined materially over the last 
several years ... That decline has been due 
to a number of factors . . . the congressional 
investigations which have been made. I 
think those investigations have been very 
helpful ... The McCarron [Internal Security] 
Act, as well as the Smith Act, has assisted 
materially in bringing about an effective 
restriction of Communist activities.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, February 25, 1953: 
“+ è + The Internal Security Act of 1950 has 
added to our responsibilities. It broadened 
the field of control of subversive organiza- 
tions.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, December 9, 1953: 
„on the domestic front, the Commu- 
nists have also directed their attention to 
urging repeal of . . . the Internal Security 
Act of 1950.” 

J. Edgar Hoover—House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, February 1, 1956: 
“Significant is the fact that the party pro- 
poses during the coming year to tactically 
exploit the Geneva Four-Power Conference 
with a background effort to defeat the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Smith Act 
and other anti-Communist legislation. The 
party has set aside a fund to conduct an 
intensive crusade which will last 4 to 6 
months to achieve this objective. Their 
campaign is intended to involve legal ma- 
neuvers, acquiring eminent counsel to defend 
the party in its propaganda efforts, Their 
tactics will be concealed and will emerge 
through Communist-front organizations and 
through so-called liberal groups which they 
are able to infiltrate and interest in their 
behalf.” 

Annual report of FBI Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
1961: “Despite a Supreme Court ruling on 
June 6, 1961, upholding the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board’s findings that the 
Communist Party, USA, is a communist- 
action organization which is directed and 
controlled by the Soviet Union, Party lead- 
ers continue to claim that they represent 
a legitimate political group. 

“While openly asserting that it will not 
comply with the order to register with the 
Attorney General as required by the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, the Party petitioned 
for a rehearing of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, This petition had not been acted upon 
at the close of the year. 

“Setting the stage for Party defiance of 
the Court’s ruling and the order of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, Gus Hall, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
USA, declared on June 8, 1961: 

At [the Internal Security Act of 1950] is 
a monstrous law and a monstrous decision. 
It asks the Communist Party to commit sui- 
cide and I can say very bluntly that we will 
not cooperate with any such precedent.’” 

J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, January 24, 1962: 
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“Under the false guise of a political organiza- 
tion, the Communist Party in this country 
acts as the subservient mouthpiece of inter- 
national communism with the Kremlin set- 
ting the line to be followed. 

“This thin veil of legitimacy was, how- 
ever, publicly lifted when the Supreme Court 
last June judicially affirmed the oft-repeated 
contention that the Communist Party in 
the United States is not a legitimate politi- 
cal party, but a subversive group directed and 
controlled by the Soviet Union. 

“As a defensive measure the party is in 
the process of streamlining its organiza- 
tional structure. It is eliminating its ap- 
paratus between the district and club levels, 
and district committees as well as clubs are 
being reduced in size. This is being done as 
a result of the upholding by the Supreme 
Court of the registration provisions of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. Club meetings 
are being held less frequently and when held 
are masquerading as meetings of ‘garden 
clubs,’ ‘bridge clubs,’ and the like. One 
course of action presently being considered 
by the party calls for the sending of its 
members into mass work and the creation 
of ‘umbrella organizations’ through which 
the party’s continuance can be guaranteed. 

“In line with its 5 plans, the 
party is also considering the dissolution of 
its National Committee as well as its na- 
tional executive committee and the placing 
of the party’s reins in the hands of a three- 
member national board. 

“The Supreme Court in its decision of last 
June upheld the 1953 order of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is a 
Communist-action organization and re- 
quired to register as such with the Attorney 
General under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. 

From the outset, the party publicly took 
the position that it would not comply, show- 
ing once again its complete and utter dis- 
dain for a government of law and order. The 
party immediately began numerous devious 
maneuvers to thwart the law. Gus Hall, the 
general secretary of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., with his admonition, ‘It is not what 
you know, but what you show!’ warned party 
members to destroy incriminating docu- 
ments which might be used in prosecutions 
against them. 

“They then launched a mass appeal for 
support. The basic objective of this flood of 
propaganda was to attempt to destroy the 
image of the party as an agent of a foreign 
power and to create an image of the party 
as an independent political entity.” 

Annual report of FBI Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
1964: “Many developments on the national 
and international scene afforded American 
communists encouragement during the fiscal 
year, Perhaps the most important, from the 
Party's point of view, was the decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia which reversed the 
conviction of the Party for failing to register 
under the provisions of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and the subsequent refusal of the 
United States Supreme Court to review this 
decision. Party National Chairman Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn? hailed this action as a vic- 
torious turning point for the Communists in 
their 13-year struggle against the Internal 
Security Act. 

“Party leaders have placed the active 
membership figure of the Communist Party, 
USA, at 10,000, a numerical strength which 
may not appear to be too significant. This 
information is misleading, however, since 
leaders know that there are a great many in- 
active members who have not turned their 
backs on the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and can be expected to move back into ac- 
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tion if the Party is successful in its fight 
against the Internal Security Act of 1950.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, March 4, 1965; It 
would be difficult to single out any period 
since the passage of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 in which the party’s optimism 
surpasses that experienced during 1964. The 
most important reason for this is the De- 
cember 1963 decision of the court of appeals 
reversing the conviction of the party for 
failing to register under the provisions of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
refusal of the Supreme Court to review the 
decision of the court of appeals. 

“In the belief that the ‘climate’ in the 
United States is changing rapidly in its favor, 
the Communist Party, U.S.A, is beginning to 
open the veil of secrecy that has surrounded 
it since June 1961, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board that the party must 
register under the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. Among other things, 
the party’s national committee met in July 
1964 for the first time since 1961; a new par- 
ty program is in preparation; and party lead- 
er Gus Hall has indicated that a Communist 
Party, U.S.A. national convention will be 
held in 1965.” i 

J. Edgar Hoover, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee testimony, February 10, 1966: 
“While the chief foreign policy objective of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. continues to 
be the withdrawal of U.S. forces from south- 
east Asia, it continues to advocate expanded 
trade with ‘socialist’ countries, admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations 
and normal diplomatic relations with Cuba 
as well as with Communist China. The repeal 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities also remain high-prior- 
ity objectives, 

“Fully aware that Federal prosecution un- 
der the Internal Security Act of 1950 re- 
stricted many of their activities, party leaders 
continued to mount a massive propaganda as- 
sault to remove this obstacle to their aims 
and purposes. In an effort to gain support 
from the academic community, party spokes- 
men have utilized appearances on college 
campuses specifically to condemn this act. In 
addition, they have solicited and received 
support from Communist parties in other 
countries. The campaign against the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 is now worldwide in na- 
ture and directed to project the illusion that 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. is a legitimate 
party being suppressed because it opposes the 
imperialistic aims of the United States. 

“Elated with the November 15, 1965, deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court, which de- 
clared the membership provision section of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 unconstitu- 
tional, the Communist Party, U.S.A. began 

bold plans for the future as soon as 
the decision was made public. 

“In a press conference on November 15, 
1965, Gus Hall, the party’s general secretary, 
declared that the party would move imme- 
diately to get Communist candidates on elec- 
tion ballots and would run candidates for 
public office wherever possible. Hall stated 
that the party would take steps for greater 
participation in the 1966 elections and, as 
part of their stepped-up activity in this re- 
gard, would issue a new program to the 
American people. Part of this program calls 
for the estbalishment of a new political party 
which would be based on Negro, labor and 
‘peace’ groups. The program declares that 
the new party is essential because the cur- 
rent problems facing the Nation cannot be 
solved under the two-party system as it is 
presently situated. 

“Party leader Gus Hall, in the past, in plac- 
ing the membership at 10,000, has declared 
that there are at least 100,000 ‘state-of- 
mind’ members whom he defined as persons 
sympathetic to the party line and objectives. 
Bolstering this declaration of many persons 
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being sympathetic to the party is the claim 
of party leaders that if they can defeat the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 they can recruit 
50,000 new members within a year. 

“In keeping with this, on November 15, 
1965, following the Supreme Court decision 
which held that the membership provision 
of the act was unenforceable if the fifth 
amendment was utilized as a defense, Hall 
promptly indicated the decision would result 
in renewed growth of the party. In substan- 
tiation of his prediction, Hall stated during 
a press conference in Chicago, Ill., on Decem- 
ber 6, 1965, that the party was experiencing 
the greatest upsurge in its history, and that 
the party membership had jumped to 1,000 
or 2,000 above its 10,000 total of a year ago. 

“PARTY'S 18TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


“The most important event facing the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. in the near future is its 
18th national convention. Present plans call 
for the convention to be held in New York 
City for 4 days commencing June 23, 1966. 
Approximately 300 party delegates and 150 
alternate delegates are scheduled to attend 
the convention. In addition, the party plans 
to invite 300 nonparty members to attend the 
convention as guests. The purpose of invit- 
ing the large number of guests is to create 
the impression that the convention is not es- 
sentially a Communist Party convention and 
also to create confusion as to who are the 
actual party members at the convention. To 
create publicity for the convention, the party 
plans to call a huge mass meeting of several 
thousands on opening night. The party also 
plans to open the convention to television 
and radio coverage. 

“This will be the first national convention 
for the party since 1959.” 

Annual report of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
1967: “The Communist Party- U.S. A. is rid- 
ing the crest of a wave of optimism. The 
party’s 18th national convention, which was 
held in New York City, June 22-26, 1966, con- 
stituted a significant landmark in the history 
of the Communist movement in the United 
States. The very fact that the convention was 
held—the first one since 1959—reflected the 
feeling of Communists that the time has come 
to operate openly and boldly. The dominant 
mood of those who attended the convention 
was one of optimism based on the belief that 
the political climate in this country is ripe 
for ‘radicalism’ and consequently, the party 
can reap substantial benefits from the chang- 
ing times. 

“The convention marked the emergence 
of the Communist Party—U.S.A. from its 
political isolation and ended the masquerade 
of top party leaders as ‘Communist spokes- 
men.’ In addition, the party plans to have 
leaders in various districts openly identified 
and aims to re-establish public headquarters 
in a number of cities rather than operate 
from homes of officials or from party book- 
stores. 

“The effect of the convention on the Com- 
munist Party—U.S.A. was important in a 
number of ways. It assured a continuing 
leadership dedicated to serving Soviet in- 
terests; it tightened the framework of party 
organization; it established greater unity of 
purpose in regard to objectives; it gave birth 
to a youthful cadre insisting on a greater 
voice in party affairs and advocating a more 
militant role for the party; and it formulated 
numerous programs designed to increase the 
party’s membership, activity, and influence.” 

Annual report of FBI Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
1967: “Invigorated by its first National Con- 
vention since 1959, held in June, 1966, and 
bolstered by certain legal victories, the Com- 
munist Party, USA, entered the fiscal year 
with hopeful programs to establish a broad 
front encompassing youth, labor, civil rights 
and foreign policy.” 

Speech by FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
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Department of Justice, on “Faith, Freedom 
and Law,” before the Regional Conference 
on Crime Prevention Michigan State Bar, 
Rochester, Mich., June 8, 1967: “Never has 
a stronger spirit of optimism prevailed with- 
in the Communist movement than exists 
today. This optimism is based not on wishful 
thinking but on actual trends and develop- 
ments which the communists interpret as 
strengthening their ability to undermine 
America’s security and freedom. 

“Foremost among these is the Party’s con- 
tinued success in thwarting the law and cir- 
cumyenting justice in the United States—a 
success which has prompted Gus Hall and 
other communist leaders recently to boast of 
their continuing victories against antisub- 
versive laws and regulations.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I refer to page 4 of the 
report. The reason I raise the question 
is because it has been represented that 
these amendments seek to void the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which have 
declared previous provisions of the act 
invalid. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman 
will permit me, the gentleman uses the 
word “void.” I think we are trying to 
bring everything into harmony with 
what the Supreme Court decisions have 
decreed. I do not happen to agree with 
some of those decisions, but we are not 
trying to “void” any law of the land. 
I think the gentleman will admit that 
the Supreme Court, like it or not, has 
mandated that we move in certain direc- 
tions and not move in others. We are 
merely complying. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. I accept 
the gentleman's statement. 

On page 4 of the report the following 
statement appears: 

When the Attorney General has reason to 
believe that any Communist-action or front 
organizaiton has not registered itself as re- 
quired under section 7, he is authorized 
under section 13 of the act to file with the 
Board a petition for an order requiring the 
organization to register. He may also file a 
petition for an order requiring a member of 
a Communist-action organization to regis- 
ter when the organization has been ordered 
to register but has not done so, or when, 
having registered, it fails to include the 
member's name upon its list of members 
and the member fails to register himself as 
required by section 8. If an action or front 
organization, or a member of an action or- 
ganization, fails to register pursuant to an 
order of the Board, penalties are imposed 
for such failure by section 15 of the act, con- 
sisting of a fine as to the organization and 


both fine and imprisonment as to the 
individual. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. What the gentleman 
has been reading from is the original act. 
But there is no comparable provision in 
our bill. 

That has been stated two or three 
times. I presume the gentleman from Il- 
linois recognizes there are no penalties. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, why then 
do we need the Subversive Activities 
Control Board? Why not just place it on 
the Attorney General to keep this in his 
office? Why have the board, with all its 
attendant expense, if we just seek to keep 
the list in the same way as, under the 
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Foreign Agents Registration Act, the 
foreign agents are required to register? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son why we preserve the Board is that 
each individual or organization is en- 
titled to due process of law. When one 
is alleged to be subversive, he is entitled 
to come there with his lawyers and face 
his accusers. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, there 
is an effort to separate the functions of 
the Attorney General. I do not think the 
Attorney General should act as prosecu- 
tor and the court. He, in effect, brings the 
petition as a prosecutor might, and the 
SACB acts as a quasi-judicial body, sift- 
ing the information and conducting 
hearings to ascertain the facts and then 
adjudicating, in effect, and making the 
decision. What the gentleman suggests 
puts the Attorney General in the posi- 
tion of being both prosecutor and judge. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
follow that up. In the event a foreign 
agent does not register under the proce- 
dure of that act, the Attorney General 
then goes to court to compel that per- 
son to register. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Then why not have that 
procedure in this case? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
stated the case differently. He is required 
to go into court. In this case, we do not 
have a court. We have an adjudicating 
body, which will air the facts and make 
a decision, and then that can be taken 
into court. An aggrieved party has two 
shots—one before SACB and one before 
the courts. What the gentleman talks 
about is going straight into court. The 
agency has the hearings and makes a 
finding, and then the finding can then be 
taken to court. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has made a magnificent 
explanation. He should add that under 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
which contains criminal provisions, if 
these provisions are violated, then the 
Attorney General hauls the violator be- 
fore the courts. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. But in this case 
there will be no court in the first in- 
stance. There are no criminal provisions. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so I can follow up that 
point? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said at the beginning, it is not my inten- 
tion to take the majority of the time in 
promoting this bill, but rather to allow 
those who have questions to raise them, 
so, consistent with that, I yield further. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 


When we have the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 setting up a procedure which 
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has proyen to be ineffective through the 
courts, why do we have this legislation 
here today? 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act 
has been sustained. Why, then, should we 
not use as simple a procedure as that in 
order to require members of the Com- 
munist Party to be registered, if all you 
want is disclosure? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not believe that 
all we want is disclosure. 

Mr. YATES. That is what the chair- 
man said. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
should recognize that in 1950 Congress 
determined, in the Internal Security Act, 
that there would be a separate agency, 
in effect a quasi-judicial agency, set up. 
We reaffirmed that belief here today. It 
is our judgment that this is the best way 
to do it. I suppose that would be the 
answer. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. The gentleman men- 
tioned J. Edgar Hoover. I read the report. 
I am struck by the fact that there is no 
evidence that the Attorney General or 
the Director of the FBI or anybody from 
the Department of Justice testified in 
favor of this bill under consideration 
today. If I am wrong, I wish the gentle- 
man would correct me. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I might say, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, the chairman has a statement from 
the Attorney General or from one of his 
chief assistants, I believe Mr. Yeagley, 
indicating some support of the bill. I 
understand it has been placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. JOELSON. I read that letter. It 
is about four sentences long. It merely 
says that if the bill is passed the De- 
partment of Justice will enforce it to the 
best of its ability, which in my mind in- 
dicates the Department has very serious 
reservations about it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
might well be correct on that, but I do 
not believe that we legislate merely on 
the basis of what they want downtown, 
or what the State Department wants, or 
what the Attorney General wants. It 
seems to me the House ought to work 
its will. 

The bill before us is what the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities reported 
and considers to be proper. We hope the 
House will accept that. 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
that the agencies have been very quiet 
on this subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. In fact, the Justice De- 
partment did not favorably look upon the 
original bill in 1950, yet the House and 
Senate passed that bill and even over- 
rode the Presidential veto. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ASHLEY). The gentleman from Ohio has 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
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man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. We 
want to give everyone a chance to raise 
questions. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Are the 
appointments to this Board full time or 
part time? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. They are full time 
appointments. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Full time. 
Are the appointees permitted outside em- 
ployment? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I assume they are 
not supposed to do so. They are subject 
the usual conflict of interest provi- 
sions. 

If the gentleman wants to get into an 
area where I might not agree with the 
Board, he might bring up this point, be- 
cause I am not happy with some of the 
appointments. 

Consistent with what has been said by 
the gentleman from Illinois, this would in 
no way minimize my feeling that we do 
need the Board. I am not happy with 
some of the appointments. 

Mr. BURTON of California. What are 
the statutory requirements for the ap- 
pointees? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not know, I say 
frankly to the gentleman. Judging by a 
couple of the last ones, they must be 
minimal. Probably about the same as the 
Supreme Court, they often appear to be 
minimal, too. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I gather 
the gentleman from Ohio is concerned 
as to the qualifications of some of the 
appointees to this Board. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. They did not 
clear them with us. Of course, the Presi- 
dent does not have to and that is his 
prerogative. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Would the 
gentleman be concerned if it were his 
individual welfare that was affected by 
the decisions of such appointees? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, I have some 
faith in the President of the United 
States. I am sure the gentleman will 
agree that he is not going to appoint any- 
body who is going to intimidate or harass 
or improperly conduct himself in that 
manner. It is the same as when he ap- 
points Supreme Court Justices. We have 
to have some confidence in the President. 
I would assume that we could count on 
a similar caliber of appointees to the Su- 
preme Court and the SACB. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Does the 
gentleman from South Carolina share 
that confidence? 

Mr. WATSON. The qualifications for 
membership on this Board are no less 
than for the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the gentleman 
from South Carolina shares the high re- 
gard expressed by the gentleman from 
Ohio of the President’s ability to select 
men and women who will perform their 
responsibilities honorably? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
should not change what I said. I said it 
is as good in this area as it has been in 
regard to the Supreme Court. That is 
what I meant to say, at least. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I have one 
simple question. If this bill does not pass, 
is the Board terminated or will it con- 
tinue in its present operation? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As I understand it, 
the Board would still be in business, but 
in effect it would not be doing much of 
anything. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. The fail- 
ure of this bill to pass in no way kills 
the Board or terminates its activities? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think, as the gen- 
tleman knows, there have been some ac- 
tivities in the other body directed toward 
that end. One proposal, of course, was 
just outright to abolish the SACB and 
the other to set up a positive mandate 
that if they do not do something in a 
year, they will be out of business. How- 
ever, as the law stands now, they will be 
in business until we legislatively decree 
otherwise. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. To vote 
for this bill is an effort to improve the 
operation of this Board. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Very definitely. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. And to 
vote against it is to leave them in the 
position they are in today? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. You will in effect 
have a board which will be legally con- 
stituted. Its members will be paid, but 
they will be doing very little if anything. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I under- 
stood the gentleman from Ohio earlier 
stated that this was a full-time job. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is right. But 
there is a difference between having a 
full-time job and doing something. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Is the gen- 
tleman now stating that the members of 
this Board are not doing anything? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am now stating 
they have not been doing very much ex- 
cept in the case of the Du Bois Club 
petition which is the only significant 
workload given to it by the Attorney 
General in recent years. 

Mr. BURTON of California. How 
many years ago was that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think that was 
last year. 1966. I think the point is— 
and we are not going to argue it—you 
have a group here that has not done 
anything very much. I only disagree as 
to whose responsibility this is. I believe, 
as said before, it is the Attorney General 
and, indirectly, the Congress, if we fall 
to act. 

Mr. BURTON of California. What is 
the gentleman’s view of the amendment 
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adopted by the Senate setting some time 
within which certain actions must be 
taken or else the Board will be elim- 
inated? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. My position is—and 
this is my personal view and I do not 
know whether it is the view of the minor- 
ity or of the committee—to vest in the 
Attorney General the absolute power to 
abolish the SACB within a year if he 
so desires is wrong. That gives the At- 
torney General legislative power. If 
we want to kill the SACB, we should do 
it here legislatively and not give the au- 
thority to the Attorney General. If we 
want it to have life, then we should give 
it life. If we want them to function bet- 
ter than they have in the recent past, we 
should take remedial action to improve 
the legal framework under which they 
operate. I choose the last alternative. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question on this 
subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I merely want to point 
out that even though the Board con- 
tinues, we do not have to appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is right. 

Mr. JOELSON. And if it is a Board 
that does not do anything, I think cer- 
tainly we should consider not appro- 
priating any money for it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The only point I 
would make on that observation is to say 
is it is probably more accurate to note 
that the SACB does not do as much as 
they could or should rather do than to 
say that they do not do anything. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The term “Communist 
infiltrated organizaton” is defined as 
follows: 

(4A) The term “Communist-infiltrated 
organization” means any organization in the 
United States (other than a Communist-ac- 
tion organization or a Communist-front 
organization) which (A) is substantially di- 
rected, dominated, or controlled by an in- 
dividual or individuals who are, or who with- 
in three years have been actively engaged in, 
giving air or support to a Communist-action 
organization, a Communist foreign govern- 
ment, or the world Communist movement 
referred to in section 2 of this title, and (B) 
is serving, or within three years has served, 
as a means for (i) the giving of aid or sup- 
port to any such organization, government, 
or movement, or (ii) the impairment of the 
military strength of the United States or its 
industrial capacity to furnish logistical or 
other material support required by its 
Armed Forces: 


The question I want to ask is this: The 
Quakers propose to gather blood and 
give it to both sides in the Vietnam war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield myself an additional minute. I 
yield further to the gentleman from Illi- 


nois. 
Mr. YATES. If they are offering to 
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give blood to the Government of North 
Vietnam, which is a Communist-domi- 
nated government, do they fall within 
the definition of a Communist-infiltrated 
organization? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Does the “Commu- 
nist infiltrated organization” meet all 
three of those requirements? I would say 
they would not. No. They certainly do not 
have a past history of Communist as- 
sociation. I think that is the advantage 
of having a board to review this. They 
probably would not be considered as 
being a Communist dominated or sup- 
ported organization. It would have to be 
taken into consideration in the light of 
the evidence and the intentions that are 
behind their actions and whether they 
are willingly assisting in a Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. YATES. This talks about the fact 
that they are dominated for a period of 
3 years and are giving aid to a Commu- 
nist-dominated government. The Quak- 
ers have been seeking to do this for more 
than 3 years. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No. I believe the 
gentleman is wrong. They have made it 
clear that they are not intending to give 
anything to the Government of North 
Vietnam. They are secking to aid people 
in the country. They are making it clear 
that this is not to the Government but 
is direct to the people. On this point the 
gentleman makes, I do not profess to 
know how they will decide all of the 
diverse situations that will confront 
them. They might even make some mis- 
takes, We do not know how a Supreme 
Court appointee will perform either. It 
would be improper to ask him in ad- 
vance. We should not ask the SACB 
either. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The definition of that 
does not include “government,” but only 
includes “movement.” 

I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] whether or 
not that someone in North Vietnam, on 
behalf of the Government is not in sup- 
port of the Communist government and 
is not the Communist government, is it 
not possible that they would fall within 
that consideration because the definition 
as contained in the act is so vague and 
loosely drawn? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. First, the gentle- 
man from Illinois has asked two ques- 
tions. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois would agree that even the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union has compli- 
mented us upon setting up standards 
and it is my opinion that the standards 
are quite clear, and its purpose is exactly 
why you would refer this matter to the 
SACB. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion I would 
say that this is not relevant to the ques- 
tion involved. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I was just 
using that as an example. However, I 
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was wondering whether this includes or- 
ganizations now engaged in combat 
or—— 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to the 
gentleman from Illinois I do not see 
how you possibly could. At this point I 
— like to make additional observa- 

ons. 

Mr. Chairman, for years opponents of 
the Internal Security Act have been 
arguing that the act has been, and is, in- 
effective because no Communist organi- 
zations and no individual members of the 
Communist Party have registered under 
its provisions. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
body who have so argued have been sin- 
cere in their claims. At the same time, I 
am afraid that, despite their sincerity, 
they have been very much misinformed 
about the facts of the case. They have 
looked at the register which the Attorney 
General is supposed to maintain under 
the provisions of the act, they have seen 
it bare and, looking no farther, have 
drawn a seriously mistaken conclusion. 

There are certain people in this coun- 
try who are in a much better position to 
judge the impact and effectiveness of 
the Internal Security Act on the Com- 
munist Party than any Member of this 
House—and I say this with all due re- 
spect—whether the Member is an oppo- 
nent of the act, or a supporter of it, 
which I am proud to be. 

The people I am referring to are those 
devoted and loyal American citizens who, 
in the interest of protecting our national 
security and at great personal sacrifice, 
have consented to join the Communist 
Party—although they have had no sym- 
pathy for it—in order to serve as under- 
cover operatives of the FBI. Having 
worked within the party as ostensible 
members for varying periods of years, 
these people know better than anyone 
else what the party really thinks about 
the Internal Security Act, the impact the 
act has had on party operations, and also 
just how the party has reacted to court 
decisions relating to the act. 

During the past 3½ years, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
received the testimony of five such wit- 
nesses. The length of their membership 
in the Communist Party has varied from 
3 to 20 years, The testimony of each and 
every one of these witnesses indicates 
clearly that the act has been effective, 
that the Communist Party truly fears 
the Internal Security Act—or perhaps I 
should say that it feared it until the lat- 
est court decisions on the act—and that 
the act has very definitely hurt and im- 
peded Communist Party operations, even 
though no party members or organiza- 
tions have registered under its provi- 
sions. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I will 
include, as an extension of my remarks, 
the names, salient facts about these wit- 
nesses, and the statements they have 
given the committee, under oath, attest- 
ing to the effectiveness of the Internal 
Security Act and the damage it has done 
to the Communist Party. 


ANDREW J. BERECZ 
Mr. Berecz testified before the com- 
mittee in Buffalo, N.Y., on April 29, 1964. 
He had served as an FBI undercover op- 
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erative in the Communist Party from 
1942 to 1962, a period of 20 years. 

While he was on the witness stand, 
the following exchange took place be- 
tween the committee counsel and Mr. 
Berecz in reference to the effect the en- 
actment of the Internal Security Act had 
on the Communist Party in 1950: 

CouNsEL. What changes, if any, in the 
security measures taken by the members of 
the Communist Party took place after the 
passing of the Internal Security Act? 

Mr. Brerecz. Oh, they more or less went 
underground and they stayed underground. 
They would only meet at certain places and 
not more than four at a time, or if there 
was any more than that, well, it was at a 
private home most of the time. 

Counse.. In what fashion were the names 
of the members of the party recorded? 

Mr. Brerecz. When you pay dues or some- 
thing, you use numbers or they just use your 
nationality or how long you have been in 
the party or the union affiliations that you 
were tied up with. 


Mr. Berecz also testified that follow- 
ing, and as a result of, the 1961 Supreme 
Court decision upholding the Internal 
Security Act, two meetings were held in 
Buffalo in the fall of 1961 to discuss the 
decision and what the party would do 
about it. Both meetings were addressed 
by top-ranking Communist Party leaders 
sent from the party’s national headquar- 
ters in New York City. The impact of the 
Supreme Court decision, Mr. Berecz tes- 
tified, was such that it had created a 
split in the party in Buffalo, requiring 
the presence of these national-level lead- 
ers to spell out party policy concerning 
the decision and to threaten certain lead- 
ers in Buffalo that, unless they followed 
it, they would be expelled. 

At the first of these meetings, in Oc- 
tober 1961, Mr. Berecz testified, the late 
Benjamin J. Davis, then the national sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, stated 
that the party might not hold a conven- 
tion for as long as 5 years or perhaps 
“never” again, because of the Supreme 
Court decision—actually, the party held 
its next national convention just about 
5 years later, in June 1966, less than a 
year after the Supreme Court’s Albert- 
son-Proctor decision of November 15, 
1965. 

At the second meeting, in November 
1961, Louis Weinstock, another long- 
time, high-ranking party official, stated 
that the party, on the advice of its law- 
yers, was not going to register, although 
the deadline for doing so was drawing 
near, and that one of the security steps 
it was going to take as a result of the 
decision was to reduce its formal national 
leadership to three officials—Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Gus Hall, and Benjamin 
Davis. 

Mr. Berecz also testified that another 
effect of the 1961 Supreme Court decision 
was the dissolution of the industrial sec- 
tion of the party—of which he was a 
member—in the Buffalo area. 


NORMAN BOEHNKE 


Norman Boehnke was an alleged or 
seeming member of the Communist 
Party, while actually working for the 
FBI, for a period of 3 years—from 1960 
to 1963. 

He testified before the committee in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on June 24, 1964. 
Following are excerpts from his testi- 
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mony relating to the impact of the Su- 
preme Court decision of June 1961 on the 
Communist Party: 


CouUNSEL. You say at one time you had the 
Youth Organizing Club. Would you just 
briefly explain that? 

Mr. BOEHNKE. Well, it was in 1961, following 
the June Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the registration clause of the McCarran 
Act, that the party issued instructions or 
directives that the North Side Club was too 
large, it must meet, have a smaller member- 
ship so as to not attract too much attention. 
First the club was divided in two, and follow- 
ing, some months thereafter, we had a meet- 
ing, that is a club meeting, in which Betty 
Smith read directives of the party. It stated 
that a youth organizing branch of the North 
Side Club was to be organized, and that club 
functioned for a short period. I don’t recall 
exactly how long because I left that club, 
but I understand that it quit functioning. 

CouNSEL. Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision of June 5, 1961, which upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the registration provisions 
of the Internal Security Act and the findings 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
requiring the Communist Party to register as 
a Communist-action organization, was there 
any apparent change within the party struc- 
ture? 

Mr. Boxnxkk. Yes; there was a complete 
change, To give you an example, there was 
a number of clubs who were listed as being 
too large, the North Side Club of the Com- 
munist Party was too large, it could attract 
too much attention whenever meetings or 
club meetings were held there, so it was sug- 
gested that the club, or any large club, break 
in two, and it was also stated that we would 
no longer know in advance when club meet- 
ings would be held, that we would either be 
notified by telephone or by courier or some 
way, but we'd have no advance notice or 
knowledge of when a club meeting was to be 
held, only the comrade chairman would have 
the power to call a meeting. 

COUNSEL. This change, did it come about 
as a result of any party directive and, if 
so, would you explain the circumstances to 
this committee? 

Mr. BoEHNKE. Following the Supreme 
Court decision there was about three party 
directives that were issued, that were to pre- 
pare the party to go underground, so all these 
shifts in the party structure were party di- 
rectives, they came from the higher echelon, 
they were not as a result of any local de- 
cision. 

CounsEL. I want you to return to the se- 
curity measures employed by the Communist 
Party in the Minneapolis area. Was there an 
exercise of greater security following the 
Supreme Court decision of 1961? 

Mr. BOEHNKE. Yes, there was. 

CouNnseEL. Would you describe some of the 
security measures used by the party there- 
after? 

Mr. BorEHNKE. Well, like I stated in my 
previous testimony or in the prior statement 
there, following the June Supreme Court de- 
cision we were no longer to meet on schedule 
as we had previously done, we were to meet 
on orders of the comrade chairman, and 
whenever possible he would state that he 
would call us by phone, he'd say we'd have 
a beer drinking party tonight, and that 
would mean that we would have a meeting. If 
he would say we will be drinking wine tonight 
that would mean there would be no meet- 
ing. It was emphasized that we should not 
park in front of homes where the meeting 
was held; we were to avoid the telephone as 
much as possible. I also might add that 
whenever meetings were held, whenever we 
did have club meetings, the radio was turned 
on because they always feared that the 
homes were bugged by the FBI and there- 
fore it would sort of foul up what was 
taking place. 

CounsEL. What were your instructions 
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with respect to the parking of automobiles 
in the vicinity of meetings or gatherings? 

Mr. BOEHNKE. We were to park them about 
two, three blocks or as far away as possible, 
and then walk up to the house. 

Counset. And were guards stationed at 
specials affairs? 

Mr. BorHNKE. Well, take for example the 
picnic that we were to have at Lake Minne- 
tonka. It was described as a Freedom of the 
Press Committee picnic, but everybody who 
was a member of the Communist Party knew 
that it was a picnic for Communists and I, 
for example, arrived there about 10 o’clock 
in the morning and already at that time I 
was instructed by Sam Davis and John 
Forichette, that the two of us—that, John 
Forichette and myself—were to stand guard 
and let in only those who we knew to be 
8 or to be members of the Communist 

arty. 

CounseL. And did it (the Minnesota Com- 
mittee to Defend the Bill of Rights, a Com- 
munist front) have a special function to en- 
gage in propaganda activities 

Mr. BoEHNKE, Very definitely 

CouNSEL, In opposition to the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 and the Smith Act? 

Mr. BoEHNKE. Very definitely; it was one 
of their prime targets to stir up public 
sentiment against those two acts. 

CouNSsEL. Are you aware of the existence 
of party directives with respect to the testi- 
mony that witnesses such as Henry May- 
ville would give before this Committee? 

Mr. BoEHNKE. Yes. 

CounseEL. What were those instructions? 

Mr. BorEHNKE. Well, we received about 
three different directives or instructions that 
if we were contacted by any agent, that is, 
any agent of the FBI to tell about our party 
association, and someone, some Federal 
agency tried to force any party member to 
register, we were to take the fifth amend- 
ment, If the House Un-American Activities 
Committee subpenaed us we were to take the 
fifth amendment, and if we received any 
mail, any order through the mail to register 
or state our party association, we were to 
ignore it. If the mail was sent by registered 
letter, then we were to return it with just 
the notation. “Refuse to answer on the 
grounds of the fifth amendment.” 


HOWARD THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson was a member of the 
Communist Party from March 1948 until 
March 1962, a period of 14 years, during 
which time he regularly reported to the 
FBI on Communist Party activities. He 
testified before the Committee in San 
Francisco, Calif., on July 12, 1964. 

He was asked if anything happened in 
the Communist Party following the June 
5, 1961, decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board that the Com- 
munist Party register as a Communist- 
action organization. 

In response to this question, he stated 
that the Northern California District 
Committee of the party was dissolved and 
replaced by a much smaller executive 
board of seven members, and that a 
small, five-man outlying counties com- 
mittee was also appointed to assist in 
performing the work of the former dis- 
trict committee. A party official assigned 
to both of these groups served as liaison 
man between them. 

When asked if any explanation was 
given by the Communist Party “for tight- 
ening up security” in this fashion, Mr. 
Thompson replied: 

Well, they felt that the district meetings 


were such that a large number would attend 
and they felt it had to be held in some place 
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like the “People’s World” offices, and they 
were worried about the Supreme Court deci- 
sion and the party registration, so they did 
this for the purpose of cutting down the 
amount of members attending any meeting 
so that it would be more difficult for the FBI 
to gain evidence. There were always a lot of 
cars parked around the “People’s World” 
building, and they felt they were being 
checked and rechecked. 
LULU MAE THOMPSON 


Mrs. Thompson, the wife of Howard 
Thompson, testified before the commit- 
tee in executive session in San Francisco 
on July 12, 1964, the same day as her 
husband, and again in an executive ses- 
sion of the committee held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on April 27 and 28, 1966. She 
had worked for the FBI in the Commu- 
nist Party from June 1953 until March 
1962, a period of 9 years. 

She, too, described the impact the 1961 
Supreme Court decision had on the Com- 
munist Party. After outlining various 
changes made in the structure of the 
party as a result of the court decision, 
she was asked if these changes hurt or 
hindered the Communist Party. She re- 
plied as follows: 

Yes; it made their work very difficult. It 
was almost as bad a situation as they were 
under during the Smith Act prosecutions. 
While they did not actually go underground, 
they broke their organization to such a state 
that it was difficult to pass word out from one 
group to the other. 

LOLA BELLE HOLMES 


Miss Holmes operated undercover in 
the Communist Party from August 1957 
to January 1963, a period of 5% years. 
She testified before the committee in 
Chicago, III., on May 25, 1965. 

The following are excerpts from her 
testimony relating to the effect the In- 
ternal Security Act, and the Supreme 
Court decision of June 1961 upholding 
the act, had on the Communist Party: 

CounsEL. This 1959 convention of the 
Communist Party, was that the last national 
convention of the Communist Party? 

Miss Homes. Yes. That was the last con- 
vention of the Communist Party because the 
Communist Party voted to not have another 
convention after the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision ordering the Communist Party 
to register its membership. 

After this order was handed down, the 
Communist Party National Committee met 
and prepared a resolution to present to the 
State committees asking the State commit- 
tees to give the national committee or the 
national executive committee power to act 
between conventions until this emergency 
was over, for security reasons. 

COUNSEL. Now, Miss Holmes, we would like 
you to tell the committee what decisions the 
Communist Party made as a result of the 
June 1961 decision of the Supreme Court. 

Miss Hotmes, The party had a national 
committee meeting subsequent to June 
1961— 

The CHAIRMAN. You are talking about the 
decision upholding the Internal Security 
Act? 

CounseEt. That is correct, the decision re- 
quiring the Communist Party to register as 
a Communist-action organization. 

Miss Hotmes. There was some discussion 
among party groups throughout the country 
of liquidation, but the national committee 
decided against liquidation. Orders were 
handed down for the party to submerge, for 
the existing executive board to go out of 
existence. 

CouNSEL. You say it was a decision that 
the party submerge? 
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Miss Hotmes. The party would submerge 
and would become one hard core that would 
work underground and that would not be 
cracked. 

The decision at the last executive board 
meeting was the State of Illinois Board 
would go out of existence that particular 
night at 11:30, that an eight-man board 
would be appointed to replace the elected 
boards, The staff of the existing officers, who 
at that particular time were Sam Kushner 
and Claude Lightfoot, was to appoint that 
eight-man board. The existing State com- 
mittee of approximately 30 to 35 people was 
to be divided into three sections: North, 
South, and West. 

Claude Lightfoot gave the board members 
instructions that if they wished they could 
drop off the State committee and if they 
wished they could continue. Some of us were 
dropped. 

The party then selected another governing 
staff of flve people to control party policy 
and to issue party directives to the eight- 
man board. The eight-man board was to 
meet with the State committee; one or two of 
the eight-man board was to meet with each 
State group of the State committee. The 
directors from the State committee were to 
go directly to the party club chairman who 
in turn—the clubs were to implement party 
policy. 

Each club in the Communist Party was 
ordered to change its name for security 
reasons, All party members were told to say 
that they had resigned from the party for 
security reasons. If anyone asked when, tell 
them it was their problem to find out when 
they resigned. This becomes the famous word, 
each party member for security reasons had 
to resign. 

The clubs were to take on either press 
committee names or social functions. Light- 
foot did not want the party to assume the 
mame of the press committee because in 
essence this would be defeative or it would 
mean, to a certain extent, the party was 
going out of existence. So, therefore, the 
clubs were ordered to change their identity. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ASHLEY). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
pee CULVER], a member of the commit- 
Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 12601. During the time 
I have served on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, I have never found 
any disagreement with my colleagues 
with reference to a common and con- 
tinual dedication to the national secu- 
rity interests of this Nation. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I have fre- 
quently disagreed with these same col- 
leagues as to how we might best accom- 
plish this very important responsibility. 
But all of my colleagues who serve on 
this committee, on both the majority and 
the minority side, as well as the staff 
members themselves, have never failed 
to treat me with courtesy and considera- 
tion. For this, I am very grateful. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the committee has suggested that we 
should support this legislation because it 
has received the support and endorse- 
ment of 50 Members of this body. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not say that sup- 
port should be given to this legislation 
because of that fact. I simply listed the 
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people who are for it and I know they 
are for it. 

Mr. CULVER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
thank you, and I certainly agree with 
you that these are fine and responsible 
Members of Congress who have joined in 
the sponsorship of this legislation. I 
think the chairman referred to the fact 
that three of the Members who have 
supported this legislation and who have 
introduced similar legislation are chair- 
men of committees. 

But I would like to point out to the 
chairman the fact that of the 18 Mem- 
bers still in Congress today who in 1950 
opposed this legislation, or four of those 
men supported the veto of President 
Truman, sit in this Congress as chair- 
men of committees. When I say this I see 
some of these gentlemen present in the 
Chamber. 

I think the issue here, Mr. Chairman 
is not whether we support communism 
but how we can, consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, best 
protect the national security interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this legislation 
for three reasons. 

First, I believe it is unnecessary; sec- 
ond, I think it is unwise; and, third, I 
think it is unconstitutional. 

As Americans, Mr. Chairman, we all 
are agreed that we must prevent the 
success of Communist efforts to overtake 
the Government of the United States by 
force or subversion. But this legislation 
is not necessary to do this, and its pas- 
sage would both interfere with our lib- 
erties and help the Communists. Let us 
make no mistake about this. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this leg- 
islation in my judgment would clearly 
interfere with our liberties as well as aid 
and abet the Communists at home and 
abroad. This legislation is not properly 
aimed at those whom we desire to oppose. 

No one disagrees about the importance 
of meeting the very real dangers which 
the internal Communist movement 
clearly suggests to this country, but we 
have strong laws on the books today in 
this Nation, strong laws to deal with 
treason, strong laws to deal with sabo- 
tage, espionage, and actions calculated 
to overthrow our Government by force or 
violence. 

In 1950 a great President of the United 
States, Mr. Harry Truman, vetoed this 
legislation. In a very exciting and a very 
dramatic and courageous veto message 
the President said that he had been 
advised by every single agency of the 
Federal Government who were charged 
with the responsibility to protect and 
defend the internal security of this Na- 
tion—the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of State, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency—that this law was not only un- 
necessary, but would seriously hamper 
and hinder the intelligence operations 
for which these agencies of the Federal 
Government were primarily responsible. 

Mr. Chairman, today we stand here 17 
years later and their judgment has ap- 
parently not changed. Despite the re- 
quests to do so from the chairman of this 
committee, from Members of the Senate 
of the United States, all we are able to 
put forward today in the course of this 
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debate is a brief letter from the Attorney 
General of the United States which says 
no more than if the Congress of the 
United States passes into law 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. Not at this point. I have 
just a short time to make my statement. 
If I have additional time I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

A very brief letter in which the Attor- 
ney General says no more than “I, as 
Attorney General of the United States, 
hereby say that if you pass a law that 
I will enforce it.” 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect, it 
would be impossible for him to say less. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. CULVER. Moreover, Mr. Chair- 
man, the junior Senator from New York 
said last month in the Senate of the 
United States, speaking in opposition to 
this legislation: 

When I was Attorney General, we did not 
receive, to my knowledge, one piece of infor- 
mation from the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board in connection with communism in 
the United States that we had not uncov- 
ered in other ways. 


He went on to say further, that— 

If I were to testify as Attorney General 
of the United States before a congressional 
committee I would have to say that to con- 
tinue the existence of the Board would be a 
waste of the government’s money. 


The committee suggests that this legis- 
lation is necessary 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. Not just at this point, 
Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to at the 
completion of my time. 

The committee suggests that this leg- 
islation is necessary to give notice to the 
American people about the existence 
of Communist-dominated or infiltrated 
organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, this may be a legitimate 
task of a totalitarian regime, but in my 
judgment it hardly is consistent with 
the tradition of a free society. Exposure 
has been traditionally and properly left 
in our democracy for nearly 200 years, 
not to government—not to government— 
but to democratic institutions, the free 
press, private organizations devoted to 
this purpose, and above all, the free and 
open competition of divergent opinions 
where they properly should be debated 
in a marketplace of ideas. 

I believe also, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legislation before us today opens up a 
myriad of constitutional problems that 
are going to keep us in the courts only 
to the advantage of the Communist 
Party and at great cost to the American 
taxpayers. 

The very existence of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board itself compro- 
mises the first amendment guarantees of 
free speech, freedom of assembly, and pe- 
tition, and association. 

Whether or not an organization is ever 
registered, the mere filing of a petition 
before the Board has a decidedly chilling 
effect on the ability of that organization 
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to recruit members, to raise funds, and 
it serves to destroy the very reputation 
of the organization and its members, 
however innocent, even though no 
further action is ever taken. 

No organization has ever registered 
under this act. But of the 23 alleged to 
be Communist fronts against which pro- 
ceedings have been brought, 19 are now 
dissolved. 

As former Attorney General Katzen- 
bach acknowledged after filing a petition 
before the Board: 

One of the major purposes of the Act is to 
destroy affected organizations before ad- 
ministrative proceedings began. 


In the committee report the majority 
said on page 20 of the report: 

The public petition of the Attorney Gen- 
eral asking the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to hold hearings with regard to a 
particular organization for the purpose of 
determining it to be Communist, buttressed 
by allegations of fact supporting his claim 
that it is in fact Communist, in itself en- 
velops the organization, and consequently 
its membership, in a cloud.“ 


In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, to 
grant such frightening power to a bu- 
reaucrat, to five men or indeed to a Gov- 
ernment official be he the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or not is in- 
deed most dangerous and irresponsible 
action because it may only serve to stifle 
dissent—it may only serve to kill expres- 
sion of controversial views in this 
Nation. 

To the extent that it denies political 
vitality and vigor of our own free institu- 
tions, then it clearly aids and abets the 
Communist movement in the world 
today. 

As President Truman said in his veto 
message: 

We need not fear the expression of ideas— 
we do need to fear their suppression. 


Because, Mr. Chairman, in a demo- 
cratic society, freedom of expression per- 
mits criticism, and criticism permits 
progress. 

One hundred sixty-six constitutional 
lawyers from every section of the United 
States including nine deans of some of 
the most outstanding law colleges in 
America have come forward in one loud 
and unanimous voice and said that this 
legislation to which the Congress is ad- 
dressing itself this afternoon “contains 
serious constitutional defects, is wholly 
unnecessary, and threatens basic free- 
doms of thought and expression.” 

Each Member of this House, Mr. Chair- 
man, has taken an oath to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States—not 
to weaken it. I think all of us must ask 
ourselves today if we are honoring that 
oath by supporting this legislation. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
think this legislation is unwise because 
in the judgment of every agency charged 
with the responsibility of law enforce- 
ment in this area of internal security, to 
protect America, has said that it is un- 
necessary and would hinder them in 
their efforts to combat internal Commu- 
nist subversion. 

It would require the FBI to disclose 
intelligence sources to the public and 
thereby inhibit its ability to infiltrate 
subversive organizations in this country. 
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The constitutional problems it repre- 
sents I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
will keep the U.S. Government in the 
courts for another 17 years, all at great 
cost to the American taxpayers. More- 
over, the Communists welcome these 
trials and the opportunity they afford 
for worldwide propaganda against the 
United States as a country which denies 
freedom of expression to minority 
groups. 

The SACB in 17 years has cost the 
taxpayers $5 million. Five Board mem- 
bers each receive $26,000 a year. They 
are appropriated a $300,000 annual 
budget. They have yet to register one 
Communist and I submit there is little 
prospect for a better return on the tax- 
payer’s dollar in future years. 

The Board will not effectively serve 
notice to the public of Communist or- 
ganizations. In fact, I think the Board 
may have aided Communists in their 
efforts to deceive the American public. 
When a petition is filed the particular 
group merely dissolves and forms an- 
other group to peddle their views before 
the traditional methods of exposure can 
effectively operate to reveal to the Ameri- 
can people their true nature. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I want to say that this 
is one of the most courageous statements 
that I have ever heard on the floor of this 
House during the 13 years that I have 
served in this body. 

Our colleague from Iowa is in his sec- 
ond term. He represents a district which 
is anything but secure politically. Never- 
theless, he has chosen to speak out force- 
fully on an issue and to take a position 
which can easily be misconstrued, mis- 
represented and misunderstood. This is 
an act of statesmanship and courage of 
which the House can well be proud. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cutver] has expressed his 
view that the legislation before us is un- 
necessary. The facts suggest that this 
point is well taken, In 1950, as he points 
out, spokesmen for all of the depart- 
ments and agencies directly responsible 
for the security of the United States and, 
indeed, the President of the United 
States, himself, all stated that the In- 
ternal Security Act then before the Con- 
gress was not only unnecessary but would 
be detrimental to the security and intelli- 
gence operations of this country and they 
strongly expressed the hope that the bill 
would not become law. 

In the 17 years that have intervened 
since enactment of the 1950 measure, 
court tests of the constitutionality of its 
provisions have largely curbed its opera- 
tion. Yet, today not a single voice is 
raised among those responsible for the 
security of our Nation for enactment of 
the bill before us. 

I agree with my good friend from Iowa 
when he says that every Member of this 
body is thoroughly familiar with the na- 
ture and aspirations of communism and 
the threat that this ideology openly pre- 
sents to the United States and other na- 
tions of the free world. Certainly we must 
take all necessary steps to provide for our 
internal security. But we do not provide 
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for internal security by adopting legisla- 
tion which calls itself an Internal Secu- 
rity Act when such legislation is, in fact, 
unnecessary, contrary to public policy 
and, as we have seen, unconstitutional. 

The amendments before us today seek 
to answer the constitutional pitfalls en- 
countered by the 1950 act. Even if suc- 
cessful, which I question, there remain 
the very real questions as to public policy 
and necessity. In light of these circum- 
stances, which the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. CULVER] has addressed himself to 
so eloquently both in his dissenting view 
and his address of a few moments ago, 
I shall join him in opposition to HR. 
12601. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, not only 
is this bill wasteful. Not only is it ineffec- 
tual. Not only does it produce barren and 
costly litigation; but it also exacts from 
our people the costs of distrust, dissen- 
sion and potential witch hunting by 
promising cures which, while intimidat- 
ing our basic freedoms, turn out to be il- 
lusory, frustrating, and finally, self- 
defeating. There are more responsible 
and profitable channels, to promote what 
we all seek, the internal security of our 
Nation and the preservation of our free 
society. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I should 
like to express orally that which was 
noted by those of us on the floor in terms 
of bursts of applause on the conclusion 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
Iowa. I applaud the gentleman’s insight 
and courage, and I associate myself with 
his most articulate expression of a free 
society and the constitutional responsi- 
bility of Members of the U.S. Congress 
with reference thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleagues in congratulating the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Cutver] for his moving and persuasive 
statement. It is not an easy task to do 
what he is doing and take the position 
that he takes in opposing this legislation. 
But, Mr. Chairman, knowing our col- 
league Congressman CULVER as I do, he 
is not one to take the easy way out nor 
does he run or panic in the face of an 
issue that carries strong emotional over- 
tones. He does not flinch from doing 
what he, in good conscience, believes to 
be right, no matter what the instant pop- 
ularity of an issue might be. He seeks to 
legislate, not in fear, but in hard, sound 
judgment. He has done so in this in- 
stance. I applaud him for the soundness 
of his arguments and the logic of his 
reasoning. The separate views that he 
has filed with the report accompanying 
the bill should be read with care. 
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Mr. Chairman, I support the position 
taken by the gentleman from Iowa in 
opposition to this bill. I am compelled to 
this stand by the doubtful constitu- 
tionality of the proposal. I agree that this 
legislation has been and can continue to 
be a vehicle to obstruct our people in 
the exercise of their rights of free speech. 
I am impressed by the fact that, in nearly 
20 years of experience under the act, 
there has been no genuine substantive 
accomplishment. No department respon- 
sible for the internal security of our 
country testified in favor of the bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there are laws 
aplenty already on the statute books of 
our country to take care of the prob- 
lems that this bill seeks to meet. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to join my 
colleagues in expressing my commenda- 
tion to the gentleman for his very elo- 
quent and very courageous statement of 
the rights of Americans, and in pointing 
out the deficiencies of the bill that is 
before us. I think the gentleman has 
struck a real blow for freedom of the 
individual today. It was a great speech, 
one of the greatest of this session. 

I voted against the parent bill in 1950. 
I shall vote against this bill today. 

There was little reason for passage of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, There 
is less reason for passage of this bill at 
this time. 

In vetoing the internal security bill in 
1950, President Truman pointed out the 
doubtful constitutionality of the bill, the 
fact that there was adequate law already 
on the books to deal with any threat to 
our internal security, the fact that the 
bill would hinder rather than help the 
law enforcement agencies in their inter- 
nal security work, and that the bill posed 
a threat to the liberties of American citi- 
zens. Time has proved the validity and 
forcefulness of his arguments. Over the 
almost 20 years since the bill was passed 
over his veto, the futility and ill-concep- 
tion of the bill has been sustained. 

It is amazing that the committee held 
no additional extensive hearings on the 
bill, but has assumed that the situation 
respecting world communism and status 
of the Communist Party in this country 
remains the same as they were in 1950. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Since 
that time there is a deep and widening 
split in the former Communist monolith. 
There is no single Communist center and 
source today as there was in 1950. Not 
only are Moscow and Peking going sepa- 
rate ways, but there are split offs in 
Cuba, in Yugoslavia, in other Communist 
countries. The conspiratorial direction 
and control of the American Communist 
Party by foreign sources is not as it was 
17 years ago. The committee should have 
gone into that question much more 
thoroughly. 

I believe this bill has many unconstitu- 
tional features. 

It suffers from what the Supreme 
Court in recent loyalty oath cases has 
called legislative “overbreadth.” In other 
words these definitions are so broad that 
they have the potential to sweep in the 
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innocent and the unknowing, as well as 
the dedicated Communist. 

While these aspects of the act raise 
questions of due process, the restrictions 
and penalties imposed invade the free- 
doms of expression and association. In 
the recent loyalty oath cases, the Su- 
preme Court has said repeatedly that leg- 
islative infringements on first amend- 
ment rights must be narrowly drawn. In 
Elfbrandt v. Russell, 384 U.S. 11 (1966), 
the Court, while holding an Arizona loy- 
alty oath unconstitutional, declared: 

A blanket prohibition of associations with 
@ group having both legal and illegal aims 
would pose a real danger that legitimate 
political expression or association would be 
impaired. 


It emphasized that— 

Any lingering doubt that proscription of 
mere knowing membership without any 
showing of “specific intent” would run afoul 
of the Constitution was set at rest by our 
decision in Aptheker v. Secretary of State. 


The Aptheker case, I might add, held 
unconstitutional those provisions of the 
act which disallowed a member of a 
Communist organization the right to ap- 
ply for or use an American passport. 

There is little doubt in my mind but 
that the existing legislation and the pro- 
posed amendments fail to meet the con- 
stitutional standards enunciated in the 
Elfbrandt and Aptheker cases. Nowhere 
in this legislation is a showing of specific 
intent required before the brand is at- 
tached to the individual; nowhere are 
legislative infringements narrowly 
drawn. I, therefore, believe that the re- 
strictions and penalties imposed by the 
act strike an unnecessarily heavy blow 
at freedom of expression and association; 
they strike at both legitimate and ille- 
gitimate activity without distinction. 

Finally, I must note the enduring wis- 
dom of President Truman when he ve- 
toed the legislation here sought to be 
amended. He correctly pointed out that 
the great bulk of these provisions are 
not directed toward the real and present 
dangers that exist from communism. In- 
stead of striking blows at communism 
they would strike blows at our own lib- 
erties and at our position in the fore- 
front of those working for freedom in the 
world, At a time when our young men 
are fighting for freedom in Korea—and 
today in Vietnam I might say—it would 
be tragic to advance the objectives of 
communism in this country, as this bill 
would do. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate my colleague for his magnifi- 
cent statement. I am saddened that, in 
the closing days of this session, when we 
are trying desperately to dispose of a 
backlog of important legislative pro- 
grams, we should be engaging in a waste- 
ful, irrelevant, and demeaning exercise 
in futility. We are breathing new life 
into a law and an agency which were 
unwanted and vetoed by President Tru- 
man, which have proven utterly unpro- 
ductive and repressive during their grey 
half-life spanning the intervening years, 
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repudiated by courts and executive 
branch alike, supported and endorsed 
now by not a single voice from any Fed- 
eral law enforcement agency. Let us once 
and for all close the book on the repres- 
sion, suppression, intimidation and har- 
assment of the 1950’s—all in the name 
of national security, and get on with 
the job of legislating the constructive, 
positive, programs proposed by a his- 
torically creative President which will 
really help us create a strong, pros- 
perous, egalitarian, and free America. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I would like to associate 
myself with the statements made by 
the gentleman from Iowa. I can char- 
acterize them in only one way—simply 
outstanding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
Iowa for his magnificent statement and 
for his joining the ranks with President 
Truman who vetoed this bill so many 
years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I find it poignant that 
the scandals concerning the Subversive 
Activities Control Board may result in 
its reactivation—not its abolishment. 

Under our system of government only 
the courts are given the authority to 
try and to punish people and organiza- 
tions—and then subject to ancient rules 
and safeguards designed to protect the 
accused—called due process. 

By reactivating the SACB through the 
enactment of this legislation, we are set- 
ting up in a free society a star chamber 
operated by the executive department. 
We are authorizing the executive depart- 
ment to destroy organizations and indi- 
viduals because they espouse unpopular 
ideas. 

I suggest that this is basically a dis- 
honest statute. If the Congress had in 
mind by the act an outlawry of the Com- 
munist Party then it should proceed to 
attempt to write such a bill, but this 
statute attempts to do the same by sub- 
terfuge. In effect, organizations which 
register pursuant to the act, or whose 
names are spread on the public register 
created by the act, would be certified to 
the world by the Government as guilty 
of an evil, despicable undertaking bent 
on destroying this Nation. 

The Federal Government is not au- 
thorized under the Constitution to 
harass, by exposure, private citizens and 
organizations. That is the job, in our 
open society, of the press and news me- 
dia, subject to the laws of defamation. 

The passage of this legislation would 
serve to make us less free. Let us not 
forget that unless the freedom of speech, 
press, petition and assembly guaranteed 
by the first amendment are accorded to 
the ideas we hate, sooner or later they 
will be denied to the ideas we cherish. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
H.R. 12601. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, CULVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. May I say that 
this is a bright day in the history of the 
House. The gentleman from Iowa has 
delivered one of the most moving appeals 
to reason, to decency, and to American 
patriotism in its finest and truest ex- 
pression that one would ever wish to 
hear. I congratulate the gentleman from 
Iowa on the clarity of his thinking and 
the eloquence of his diction. I am happy 
to associate myself with him in the po- 
sition he has so ably presented. 

Mr. CULVER. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois and all other Members who 
have asked me to yield. I appreciate your 
statements. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCK], 
a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, for yielding me this time. 

I, too, would like to join in the acco- 
lade paid to our very able and very hand- 
some colleague from Iowa, who is a mem- 
ber of our committee. However, I would 
like to point out that the committee re- 
ported out this legislation with a vote of 
8 to 1. I do not believe the other members 
of the committee—certainly I do not— 
wish in any way to impinge upon the 
constitutional liberties of anyone. I 
might say also to the Committee the very 
constitutional objections which the gen- 
tleman has raised were upheld by an 
overwhelming majority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The object 
of this legislation is to bring the law into 
line with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

On many occasions I have condemned 
the Court for its decisions, but irrespec- 
tive of that fact, the decisions are there 
The major part of this legislation has 
been upheld not only once, but twice, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Constitution. I am 
just a country lawyer. But I spent 46 
years of my life upholding the consti- 
tutional liberties of the people of my 
State, irrespective of race, creed, or color. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today to 
speak in favor of this legislation because 
it is needed legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, every informed citizen 
is aware of the fact that Communist 
Party membership in this country has in- 
creased in the last few years and that 
party activity is definitely on the up- 
swing and much more open than it has 
been. 

Every informed citizen is aware that 
just last month the Communist Party 
openly came out in support of Negro 
violence and rioting—and that it had 
been covertly agitating to provoke racial 
violence before that statement was 
issued. They know that Communists have 
been doing everything possible to sabo- 
tage our war effort in Vietnam—by or- 
ganizing and promoting nationwide 
resistance to the draft on the part of 
American youth; by promoting refusal 
to serve in Vietnam on the part of those 
already in military service; by meeting 
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and plotting with representatives of our 
enemy, the Vietcong and North Vietnam; 
by staging massive demonstrations 
against the war in Vietnam; by support- 
ing calls for guerrilla warfare operations 
in the United States—in short, that the 
Communists are doing everything pos- 
sible to undermine and weaken our Na- 
tion in order to destroy freedom every- 
where and replace it with Red totali- 
tarian power. 

And every thinking and informed citi- 
zen, of course, also realizes that this 
stepped up Communist activity is due, 
in considerable part, to recent court de- 
cisions which have had the effect of 
weakening the Internal Security Act. 
They further realize that something must 
be done about this situation. And that is 
precisely why we are now considering 
H.R. 12601, a bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

These Communists are running ram- 
pant through the land. They are foment- 
ing strife and discord and are inciting 
racial and religious rancor and hatred, 
resulting in riots, bloodshed, death, and 
destruction. They are undertaking to de- 
mean and denigrate the good people of 
America and our Government by spitting 
on, stamping, and burning our national 
banner, the American flag. 

They are encouraging the burning of 
draft cards and violation of all of our 
laws, including those designed especially 
for our national defense. 

The Communists seek the enslavement 
and the ultimate destruction of every 
man, woman, and child in the world. 
Their main thrust is against the people 
of the United States of America. We are 
their targets. 

I am in favor of dealing with these 
culprits firmly and resolutely and in a 
manner that will suppress and subjugate 
them—call it brutality or not. Woe be 
unto these traitors when they are identi- 
fied and when the American people are 
informed and aroused, for then and then 
only will our citizens stand up and de- 
mand that retribution and justice will 
triumph and overtake these scoundrels. 

We will hear in this debate much about 
the Constitution. There is not a man on 
our committee who would impinge upon 
the constitutional rights of anyone. We 
believe in that sacred document and we 
would oppose vigorously any proposal 
that would violate constitutional rights. 

Let me say at this point that a dis- 
tinguished justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
testified in favor of this legislation. At 
least two former presidents of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and others, after a 
careful study of the legislation, gave it 
their wholehearted endorsement. 

I commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Chairman WILLIS, 
for his foresight and ingenuity in formu- 
lating and drafting this proposal. I hope 
that it will be enacted into law without 
substantial amendment. 

The Internal Security Act is our prin- 
cipal antisubversive law as far as dealing 
with the day-to-day operations of the 
Communist Party is concerned, The 
Communists began their fight against 
it in 1947 when it was first introduced 
as a bill and referred to the Committee 
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on Un-American Activities, Realizing 
the danger it poses to the party, they 
have fought it tooth and nail ever since 
that time. Since the act was passed in 
1950, the party has spent huge sums of 
money setting up fronts to agitate for 
repeal of the act and to fight every action 
against the party, its fronts, and mem- 
bers initiated by our Attorneys General 
under the act’s provisions. The party 
succeeded in tying up in the courts for 
many years some basic issues concerning 
the constitutionality of the act. 

All seemed well, however, in June 1961 
when the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board order that the 
Communist Party must register itself as 
a Communist-action organization. At 
that point, it appeared that the way 
was finally cleared for effective adminis- 
tration of the act as a weapon against 
internal Communist Party operations. 

Unfortunately, since that time, the 
Supreme Court and courts of appeal 
have handed down a number of decisions 
emasculating the act and making it clear 
that amendments are needed to restore 
its effectiveness. For some years, with 
various issues related to the act un- 
decided by the courts, it was impossible 
to know just how to amend the act to 
insure its effectiveness. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, however, has carefully studied 
and analyzed decisions affecting the act 
as they have been handed down in the 
last few years and the point was finally 
reached where it was felt that we knew 
definitely that some things, at least, could 
be done to put teeth in the act. 

The result was that, on May 25, the 
chairman introduced the bill we are now 
considering. Twenty-four fellow Demo- 
crats joined him in sponsoring the bill. 
My colleague, the ranking Republican 
on the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHsBROOK], introduced an 
identical bill on the same day—with 24 
Republicans joining him as sponsors. 
This was the first and only time under 
the new rules of the House that 50 of 
its Members had joined in sponsoring a 
single piece of legislation. Subsequently, 
two other Members introduced identical 
bills. 

The committee held 4 days of hearings 
on this bill in August. The hearing record 
contains the testimony or statements of 
21 individuals and organizations, includ- 
ing those of six Members of this House. 
The only expressed opposition to the bill 
came from the witness representing the 
American Civil Liberties Union which, 
of course, we expected. All the other wit- 
nesses, including well-known constitu- 
tional authorities and former presidents 
of the American Bar Association, testified 
in favor of the bill. The American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Military 
Order of World Wars, AMVETS, and 
Sons of the American Revolution all sup- 
ported the bill. 

The Internal Security Act, despite 
statements to the contrary made by cer- 
tain persons and groups, is actually a 
very mild form of subversive control 
legislation. Basically, it does no more, in 
effect, than require the Communist Party 
to admit the truth that it is a Commu- 
nist-action organization, an instrument 
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of the world Communist movement, and 
to file data similar to that which many 
loyal Americans must file when engaged 
in certain types of activity. It also pro- 
vides that groups secretly controlled by 
the Communist Party must identify 
themselves as such in their publications 
and broadcasts and also file basic data 
about themselves with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Members of the Communist Party, 
too, are required by the act to register 
themselves as such. 

The Internal Security Act is a dis- 
closure measure enacted by the Congress, 
by an overwhelming vote, with the inten- 
tion of preserving the integrity of Amer- 
ican political institutions and free speech 
while at the same time contributing to 
our national security. 

Now, what about the bill before us? 
How does it amend the Internal Security 
Act to restore its effectiveness? 

As indicated, the principal feature of 
the Internal Security Act is its disclosure 
provisions. Practically every court deci- 
sion impairing the effectiveness of the 
act has done so on the basis of its self- 
registration provisions. So this bill elim- 
inates the self-registration provisions 
and the penalties for violations of them 
and provides instead that, after full hear- 
ings before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, the registration will be ac- 
complished by the Attorney General, The 
fifth amendment problem on which the 
court decisions have been based is thus 
eliminated. 

The bill also amends the definition of a 
Communist front to make it more realis- 
tic and to remove the unreasonable and 
excessive burden of proof placed on the 
Attorney General in front proceedings 
as a result of a court decision. 

It requires Communist organizations 
soliciting financial or other contributions 
from the public to identify themselves as 
Communist in order to prevent the vic- 
timizing of loyal Americans who might 
be tricked by their solicitations into giv- 
ing financial support to the subversion 
of their country. 

It enlarges the Attorney General’s reg- 
ister of Communist organizations. 

It provides that the dissolution of a 
Communist organization will not moot 
a proceeding against it brought by the 
Attorney General. 

It enables the Board to insure orderly 
hearings and procedures by granting it 
we power to institute contempt proceed- 

ngs. 

It authorizes the Attorney General to 
grant immunity in order to obtain vital 
testimony and evidence. 

It eliminates dilatory collateral pro- 
ceedings of the type the Communists 
have been utilizing to frustrate the ad- 
ministration of the act. 

Finally, it expedites the registration of 
members of the Communist Party by au- 
thorizing the inclusion of two or more 
individuals in one petition of the At- 
torney General to the SACB. 

Mr. Chairman, all of these provisions 
and the reasons for them are spelled out 
in detail in the committee report on the 
bill. Because I know that many Members 
are anxious to speak on this bill, Iam not 
going to take the time for a detailed 
treatment of each provision. 
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What I do want to stress is that we, as 
the representatives of the people, have 
the responsibility to take whatever steps 
we can, consistent with the Constitution, 
to curb, to limit, to render ineffective, the 
activities of Communist organizations in 
this country who have but one aim, and 
that is to destroy every freedom and lib- 
erty enjoyed by the American people and 
to replace our representative Government 
with a totalitarian Red dictatorship. 

I am sure that many Members of this 
House, in talking with their constituents 
back home and in reading their mail, 
have found that there is deep concern 
among the American people about the 
extent and the nature of Communist 
activity that is so apparent today. They 
find it difficult to understand how the 
Communists can be permitted to freely 
engage in activities which they regard as 
bordering on treasonous, 

The question before us now is this: How 
can we, consistent with the Constitution 
and pursuant to the duties imposed on us 
by the oaths we have taken as Members 
of the House, act to relieve the concern 
of the American people and to assure 
them that the Congress is taking all 
reasonable steps to protect their freedoms 
and the security of this country? 

Earlier this year, Mr. J. Walter 
Yeagley, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Internal Security Division 
of the Department of Justice, testified as 
follows before a Senate committee: 

There is no question but that the law the 
Communists fear the most, the law that 
they have fought the longest and hardest 
to overthrow, was the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. 


That testimony indicates what we can 
do to assure the people that we are look- 
ing after their interests—our country’s 
interests—in the area of national 
security. 

Obviously the Congress did a basically 
good job when it passed the Internal 
Security Act in 1950. Mr. Yeagley’s 
testimony and other evidence proves 
that. The Supreme Court has upheld as 
constitutional the basic provisions of the 
act for dealing with Communist subver- 
sion. But, as I said before, the act has 
been weakened by some later court 
decisions. 

What we must do now is restore the 
effectiveness the act has lost and the way 
we can do this is by voting for the bill 
now before us. 

This bill has been carefully drafted in 
the light of all court decisions affecting 
its provisions. We have consulted with, 
and received the testimony of constitu- 
tional authorities and outstanding legal 
minds. We feel certain that this bill will 
take care of the problems created by 
some of the recent court decisions and 
that it will make the Internal Security 
Act what Mr. Yeagley said it used to be 
“the law the Communists fear the most.” 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
since the gentleman was kind enough to 
yield to me, I would like to compliment 
the great gentleman from Virginia for 
the fine remarks he made today. I found 
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his speech much more to my own philos- 
ophy and my own liking. 

I think the gentleman is a great con- 
stitutionalist and a great American. I 
say, God bless Birt Tuck.“ I wish we 
had more like him. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman. I am here trying to espouse 
this bill and I thank him for his support. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
might point out only that some of us 
note with deep regret the decision of the 
gentleman not to run for Congress again. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman, but I want to return to the 
tranquil and picturesque south Virginia 
from whence I came. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to extend my great respect and af- 
fection for Governor Tuck and say in 
the short time I have been in Congress 
no man has been kinder to me, and there 
is no man I will more sorely miss next 
year. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

I certainly rise in support of H.R. 
12601, 

I cannot believe, and do not accept, 
that there is anything in the Constitu- 
tion, in the first amendment, or in any 
other amendment, that bars the registra- 
tion of people who are actually serving 
in this country as the agents of a hostile 
foreign power—and that, basically, is all 
the Internal Security Act does. 

In nearly every State of this Union, 
individuals operating a business under 
a trade name are required to register, 
revealing the names of their officers and 
all parties in interest. 

Republicans and Democrats are re- 
quired to file a list of their contributors 
and to sign applications for primary 
ballots which furnish a registration of 
the names and addresses of every party 
member at every primary. 

The courts have upheld these statutes 
on numerous occasions. They have not 
found them destructive of the rights of 
businessmen, of Republicans, or Demo- 
erats. 

How then can anyone argue that it 
is a violation of a Communist’s civil 
rights or the Communist Party’s civil 
rights to require that Communist-action 
organizations register the names of their 
officers and members, an accounting of 
their moneys received, the sources of 
their funds, and the purposes for which 
they are expended? 

The Communist Party falsely claims 
that it is a legitimate political party. 
Assuming that its claim is true, even 
though it is not, why then should it 
object to reporting substantially the 
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same information that the Republican 
and Democratic Parties must report? 

We all know the answer to that ques- 
tion. Communist organizations do not 
want the truth about their members, 
their activities, their finances known. 
They cannot stand the truth. 

The Republican and Democratic 
Parties are even faced with a limitation 
on the expenditures of their candidates. 
The Internal Security Act imposes no 
limitation on any Communist Party ex- 
penditures. All it requires is that they be 
reported. 

Why are the so-called civil libertar- 
ians so strangely silent about the civil 
rights features of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, while they are so loud and vocifer- 
ous about the reporting features of the 
Internal Security Act which deal not 
with a legitimate political party, but a 
foreign-controlled conspiracy against 
the Government of these United States? 

Why should anyone object to a Com- 
munist front; an organization secretly 
controlled by the Communist Party, hav- 
ing to report the names of its officers and 
make an annual financial statement 
when, as I mentioned before, practically 
every State compels businessmen to file 
similar information when they operate 
under a trade name? 

There is no deceit intended on the part 
of such businessmen. There is nothing 
but deceit intended on the part of every 
Communist front. Yet, the civil libertar- 
ians scream that the rights of Commu- 
nists and the Communist Party are some- 
how being violated because they have to 
file simple, basic information of the same 
type. 

The Supreme Court, as has been men- 
tioned, has upheld the registration pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act. It 
has denied that they are an infringe- 
ment of constitutional rights. It has re- 
jected the act-of-attainder claim against 
the Internal Security Act. 

I am beginning to think that we will 
never be able to please some of the so- 
called civil libertarians unless we throw 
out every security law and regulation. 

As long as so much is being said about 
rights, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the following facts: 

In the late 1940’s, President Truman 
appointed a Committee on Civil Rights. 
The purpose of this Committee was to 
study the question of civil rights in the 
United States and to make recommen- 
dations as to what could be done to 
preserve and strengthen them. The 
members of this Committee were pre- 
dominately liberal in their political ori- 
entation. This is an excerpt from the 
1947 report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, a report entitled “To 
Secure These Rights.” 

Congress has already made use of the 
principle of disclosure in both the economic 
and political spheres. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration make available to the public 
information about sponsors of economic 
wares. In the political realm, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Post Office 
Department, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate—all of these under various statutes—are 
required to collect information about those 
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who attempt to influence public opinion. 
Thousands of statements disclosing the own- 
ership and control of newspapers using the 
second-class mailing privilege are filed annu- 
ally with the Post Office Department. 


Still quoting from the Committee find- 
ing of the many fields in which dis- 
closure is properly and constitutionally 


Hundreds of statements disclosing the 
ownership and control of radio stations are 
filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Hundreds of lobbyists are now re- 
quired to disclose their efforts to influence 
Congress under the Congressional Reorga- 
nization Act. In 1938, Congress found it 
necessary to pass the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act which forced certain citizens and 
aliens alike to register with the Department 
of Justice the facts about their sponsorship 
and activities. The effectiveness of these 
efforts has varied. We believe, however, that 
they have been sufficiently successful to war- 
rant their further extension to all of those 
who attempt to influence public opinion. 


I do not know of a single person really 
qualified as an authority on communism 
who does not agree that the best weapon 
against the Communists is exposure— 
revealing the truth about them, revealing 
what they are, letting the public know 
the kind of activities they are engaged 
in. Communists and other conspirators 
cannot stand to have the searchlight of 
truth beamed at them. It hurts them, dis- 
credits them, it undermines, to a large 
degree, their subversive activities. 

I know that it is unpopular to talk 
about exposure in certain circles today. 
It has become a kind of dirty word. But 
exposure is no more than disclosure, the 
revelation of the truth—and this is what 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights said about exposure in its pre- 
viously quoted 1947 report: 

The principle of disclosure is, we believe, 
the appropriate way to deal with those who 
would subvert our democracy by revolution 


or by encouraging disunity and destroying 
the civil rights of some groups. * * + 


The President’s Committee went on to 
Say: 

The ultimate responsibility for countering 
totalitarians of all kinds rests, as always, 
with the mass of good, democratic Ameri- 
cans, their organizations and their leaders. 
The federal government * * * ought to pro- 
vide a source of reference where private citi- 
zens and groups may find accurate informa- 
tion about the activities, sponsorship, and 
background of those who are active in the 
market place of public opinion, 


Mr. Chairman, the main purpose and 
intent of the Internal Security Act is to 
provide a source of reference where pri- 
vate citizens and groups may find accu- 
rate information about the activities, 
sponsorship, and background of Commu- 
nists who are active in the marketplace 
of public opinion. 

The bill now before us will strengthen 
the Internal Security Act, making it a 
better and more effective source of in- 
formation. It will do just what the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights said 
should be done to protect civil rights in 
this country and it also follows the 
method the Committee said should be 
followed in countering Communists and 
other totalitarians. 

Let us vote for the bill. We have good 
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authority for believing that in doing so 
we will be acting in the best interest of 
this country and its people. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The fact that Congress 
overrode the President's veto message 
does not mean that the President was 
wrong. As a matter of fact, he proved to 
be right, because the Supreme Court sus- 
tained him, and the reasons which Pres- 
ident Truman advanced in his veto mes- 
sage are still cogent and valid in opposi- 
tion to this bill today. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. The gentleman has 
a point there; but I believe it depends on 
which philosophy one follows as to 
whether the President was right or 
wrong. In my opinion, Congress was ex- 
actly right in overriding the veto. The 
gentleman is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12601, and I hope that 
the Members will study carefully the re- 
port of the committee accompanying 
H.R. 12601, as the bill is one which is very 
technical and very complicated and ca- 
pable of misunderstanding, as has been 
indicated on the floor earlier in debate. 

The bill affects only title I of the In- 
ternal Security Act, and title I is set out 
in full in the latter part of the report. 

The bill is necessarily complicated be- 
cause it has been drafted to comply with 
the constitutional holdings in three very 
complicated cases, as follows: 

Communist Party against the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, a Supreme 
Court case decided in 1961 dealing with 
an order of the SACB requiring the Com- 
munist Party to register. 

Albertson and Proctor against the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, a Su- 
preme Court case decided in 1965 con- 
cerning an order of the SACB requiring 
Communist Party members to register. 

Also the Communist Party against the 
United States, a court of appeals case 
decided on March 3, 1967, which was a 
criminal proceeding rising out of the 
failure of the Communist Party to regis- 
ter after the Supreme Court, in Commu- 
nist Party against SACB, upheld the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act 
requiring the Communist Party to regis- 
ter. 

I believe that point should be made 
very clear. That was the holding in the 
Communist Party against the SACB case. 
The case decided that Congress does 
have the right to require registration. 

The bill is necessarily very technical 
because it deals with a delicate and I 
might say a very frustrating problem 
which has confronted the American peo- 
ple since the rise of militant, conquest- 
minded international communism. How 
do we protect our Nation, our Govern- 
ment, from Communist subversion and 
still preserve and maintain the consti- 
tutional liberties, particularly the right 
of free speech, freedom of the press, and 
the right of free association, under the 
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first amendment? This is undoubtedly 
one of the most difficult problems ever 
to face the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not a Member of 
this body when the Internal Security 
Act was adopted in 1950 over President 
Truman’s veto. 

I do not consider it a sacred piece of 
legislation which should not be touched 
by the courts or by amendment of the 
Congress. As a matter of fact, if I had 
been on the Supreme Court in the Al- 
bertson and Proctor case, I feel that I 
would have voted with the majority. The 
Albertson and Proctor case was decided 
on the basis of the freedom from self- 
incrimination clause of the fifth amend- 
ment, one of our basic constitutional 
rights, which was written into the Con- 
stitution for reasons just as valid today 
as when the fifth amendment was 
adopted. I do not consider the act to 
have the potential of combating com- 
munism as effectively as some of its more 
fervent champions would maintain. Nor 
do I consider the act as heinous and op- 
pressive as does the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

No doubt there are other Members of 
this body having a different political 
philosophy who feel that the Internal 
Security Act did not go far enough. In- 
stead of requiring the Communist orga- 
nizations and their members to register, 
they feel that the Congress should have 
outlawed the Communist Party outright, 
as some of the non-Communist nations 
of the world have done and as advocated 
by some of the Members of this body who 
have introduced bills to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party outright. 

Certainly it must be admitted that the 
registration provisions of the Internal 
Security Act have not been effective. Not 
a single Communist group has registered 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Not even the 
Communist Party itself. With a battery 
of legal talent, the Communist Party has 
successfully fought the SACB and the 
Department of Justice to a standstill cul- 
minating in the case of the Communist 
Party versus the United States where the 
U.S. court of appeals held in effect that 
although the Communist Party could be 
required to register, it could not be con- 
victed for failure to register because of 
the fifth amendment rights of its officers 
and members. 

Consequently, we are here today with 
a bill rejecting both extremes of political 
thought with a bill that I think follows 
a middle-of-the-road position and with 
one that I believe is reasonable and, un- 
like the gentleman from Iowa, I do be- 
lieve that it adheres to the constitutional 
ground pointed out by the Supreme 
Court. 

May I add I feel that no Member’s 
motives should be attacked if he dis- 
agrees with the findings of the majority 
of this committee. This is an area where 
reasonable minds can differ. 

Let me point out that the registration 
provisions of this legislation do not re- 
quire Communists to do anything. It does 
not provide a penalty for the failure of 
Communist organizations or their mem- 
bers to register. It merely establishes a 
system of public disclosure of the iden- 
tity of the Communist organizations and 
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the members of Communist-action orga- 
nizations. Note that I say Communist- 
action organizations.“ It does not con- 
cern itself with the identity of members 
of Communist-front organizations or 
Communist - infiltrated organizations. It 
does get into the area of first amend- 
ment rights, but I would point out that 
although the Communist Party versus 
Subversive Activities Control Board was 
a 5-to-4 decision, eight of the nine Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court agreed that 
although compulsory disclosure of names 
of an organization’s members may in 
certain instances infringe constitution- 
ally protected rights of the association, 
that where such disclosure has a sub- 
stantial bearing on a Federal interest, 
as in this case, the security of the Na- 
tion against foreign danger, congres- 
sional power may be appropriately 
exercised. 

Mr. Chairman, Justice Douglas, one of 
the dissenters in the case of the Commu- 
nist Party against the SACB had this to 
say about disclosure with which this bill 
mainly concerns itself. Justice Douglas 
stated as follows: 

If lobbyists can be required to register, if 
political parties can be required to make dis- 
closure of the sources of their funds, if the 
Owners of newspapers and periodicals must 
disclose their affiliates, so may a group operat- 
ing under the control of a foreign power. 

The Bill of Rights was designed to give 
fullest play to the exchange and dissemina- 
tion of ideas that touch the politics, culture, 
and other aspects of our life. When an or- 
ganization is used by a foreign power to make 
advances here, questions of security are 
raised beyond the ken of disputation and 
debate between the péople resident here. 
Espionage, business activities, formation of 
cells for subversion, as well as the exercise of 
First Amendment rights, are then used to pry 
open our society and make intrusion of a 
foreign power easy. These machinations of a 
foreign power add additional elements to free 
speech just as marching up and down adds 
something to picketing that goes beyond free 
speech 


These are the reasons why, in my view, the 
bare requirement that the Communist Party 
register and disclose the names of its officers 
and directors is in line with the most exact- 
ing adjudications touching First Amendment 
activities. 


Mr. Chairman, S. 2171 commonly 
known as the Dirksen bill has been men- 
tioned. I think I should point out the 
differences between the Dirksen bill and 
H.R. 12601. 

The Dirksen bill makes only four basic 
changes in the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 as follows: 

First. It amends provisions relating to 
the registration of individual members 
of Communist-action organizations in 
the same manner as H.R. 12601, to con- 
— to the Albertson and Proctor hold- 

g. 

Second. With respect to the registra- 
tion of Communist- action and front or- 
ganizations, it has repealed all require- 
ments for orders to register and deals 
with Communist organizations as it does 
with individual members of Communist- 
action organizations; that is to say, it 
establishes authority only for determina- 
tions as to whether the organization is 
Communist. On the other hand, with re- 
spect to action and front organizations, 
H.R. 12601 retains procedures for orders: 
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to register, in accordance with the 1961 
holding in Communist Party against 
SACB. 

Third. The Dirksen bill requires all 
records and registers to be maintained 
by the Board itself rather than the At- 
torney General. Under existing law, and 
under H.R. 12601, the Attorney General 
would continue to maintain the public 
register. 

Fourth. The Dirksen bill has repealed 
all penalties under section 15, not only 
as to failure of organizations and in- 
dividuals to register, but also for viola- 
tions of sections 5 and 10 of the act. Sec- 
tion 5 relates to penalties for members of 
front and action organizations in con- 
nection with Federal employment and 
employment in defense facilities. Section 
10 relates to penalties for the use of the 
mails and instrumentalities of interstate 
or foreign commerce for transmission of 
publications and broadcasts not identi- 
fied as of Communist origin. H.R. 12601 
retains penalties for violations of sec- 
— 5 5 and 10, while repealing other pen- 
alties. 

The Dirksen bill does not contain any 
of the new major provisions of H.R. 
12601, such as: 

First. Amendment to definition of 
Communist-front. 

Second. The amendment to section 10 
adding requirement for disclosure of 
Communist organizations using the mail 
or any facility of interstate commerce to 
solicit money or property. 

Third. Provisions against mooting of 
proceedings upon dissolution of Com- 
munist-action or front organizations 
subsequent to filing of Attorney General’s 
petition. 

Fourth. Compulsory testimony and 
production of evidence over fifth amend- 
ment claims on grant of immunity. 

Fifth. Authority of Board to initiate 
contempt proceedings in district court 
for misbehavior in presence of Board. 

Sixth. Denial of jurisdiction to Federal 
courts to entertain collateral proceed- 


Seventh. Inclusion of two or more in- 
dividuals in one petition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that we shall not take the entire 5 min- 
utes. However, I think we should say one 
or two things that will perhaps clear 
the air and the misunderstanding with 
reference to this bill. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I 
must admit that I am at a loss to under- 
stand why some of my friends who op- 
pose this bill are opposing it. I say this 
because this bill is simply an effort to 
take care of some of the constitutional 
defects which were contained in the 
earlier bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if those who op- 
pose this bill are genuinely interested in 
protecting the constitutional rights of the 
people, why under the name of the sun, 
would they oppose this effort to take care 
of some of the constitutional defects? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think, perhaps, 
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we might understand—and I believe 
these gentleman will admit that, ba- 
sically, they are against this entire piece 
of legislation. Let us not deceive our- 
selves. They are against the Internal Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr, Chairman, I daresay that many 
who oppose this measure were against it 
when it was originally passed. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CuLvEeR]—and everyone knows that I 
have a very high respect for the gentle- 
man which is mutually shared, and that 
I have the highest regard for the gentle- 
man personally and would never question 
his courage—but the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CL VER] made the statement 
that 100 professors advocated the defeat 
of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, did we not have 200 or 
300 professors who advocated earlier this 
year the total abolition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 
I daresay that these 100 professors were 
included in that group. 

Mr. Chairman, when I agreed to serve 
on this committee this year, I am sure I 
was not looking for a committee on which 
to serve that would end up receiving a 
lot of abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on House Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WI LIS], I might 
guess that some of his health problems 
have been caused as the result of the 
harassment, abuse and vilification which 
he has received at the hands of a lot of 
these people who are engaged in these 
various activities and who are opposed to 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that part of 
the cause of the retirement of the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Virginia—his announced retirement— 
former Governor Tuck, is because he is 
tired of all this vilification and harass- 
ment of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Mr. Chairman, those of you who have 
been before the committee when we 
have held hearings know of the vilifi- 
cation and the harassment that we 
undergo. In my opinion this represents 
a sad situation. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning this 
committee was holding a hearing look- 
ing into the subversive activities or a 
possible subversive involvement with 
reference to the rioting and looting of 
this land which occurred during this 
past summer. We had appearing before 
the committee a very responsible man, 
the mayor of the great city of Los An- 
geles, Mayor Yorty, and Detective Har- 
ris, who pointed out the Communist in- 
volvement in the rioting and looting 
which occurred in that city during the 
time with which all of us are familiar. 
However, we did not have a corporal's 
guard over there trying to inform the 
American people as to what all respon- 
sible people had to say in this particular 
area. 

Mr. Chairman, we can sit back and 
play “dead” and say that this menace is 
going away. A lot of people say that the 
SACB has not been effective. 

Gentlemen, we have to realize that this 
Board can do nothing unless it is initiated 
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by the Attorney General, and in prior 
years other Attorneys General have been 
very active in this field. 

The gentleman, my friend from Iowa, 
said the gentleman either from Massa- 
chusetts or New York, one of the Sena- 
tor Kennedys—I have forgotten from 
which State—said he has never been able 
to find out anything new on commu- 
nism from the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

Let us look at what they have done, 
according to the record, and this is in 
the record, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board over a period of 17 years 
has handled 70 cases referred to it. The 
breakdown of these cases is as follows: 

The Communist Party cases, the cases 
of 23 Communist fronts—and I will agree 
with my friend from Iowa when he said, 
of these 23 cases, before the case was 
finally adjudicated, 19 of them had been 
dissolved. The gentleman is right. Is that 
not to the credit of the Board that, once 
they turned the public spotlight on them 
these people dissolved and went under 
cover? Is that not the purpose of this 
particular board? 

They say we have spent $5 million 
trying to expose these Communist activi- 
ties groups, the front groups, the in- 
filtrator groups, $5 million over the past 
17 years. Let us be fair with the Board. 
and I do not make brief with any of them 
particularly, over the past 17 years this 
Board has been honest with the Congress 
and with the taxpayers. They have 
turned back into the Federal Treasury 
approximately $900,000, as I recall the 
testimony of the Chairman of the Board 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has ae. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Ch 
yield 2 additional minutes to the iia 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. And then as we are 
looking at this particular Board here, 
and the record of it, it says here that 
there have also additionally been cases 
against Communist controlled unions, 
and 44 individual cases against high- 
level national Communist leaders in the 
United States of America. Additionally, 
the transcript of the hearings held before 
the Board over the years runs to 103,959 
pages. And if the Senator from New York 
or Massachusetts cannot find something 
in that many pages, then he had better 
stick to his business a little more closely. 

It says further that they have 745 ex- 
hibits that have been presented over the 
years. Also there are 16,824 pages deal- 
ing with the record on the Communist 
Party case only. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill here. 
It cures the constitutional defects that 
the Court and others have been so con- 
cerned about. This bill will not provide 
any penalty to a Communist organiza- 
tion, front organization or infiltrated or- 
ganization, or a Communist who will not 
voluntarily register. They have been 
wiped out, but it does provide the vehicle 
whereby the Attorney General, after 
hearings before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, can list for the American 
people these various groups, and then let 
the American people from California 
over to Virginia decide as to whether or 
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not they want to give money to a Com- 
munist group, or whether they want to 
join a Communist group, or a Commu- 
nist-front group. We are not impinging 
upon the rights of anyone. They are ac- 
tually, just as the gentleman is, con- 
cerned about preserving the constitu- 
tional rights of all of the people. And I 
respect honest dissent, but at the same 
time I want it to be all open and above 
board. 

Mr. Chairman, for years the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board went about 
doing its work quietly and effectively. 
For the most part, it received relatively 
little publicity. The American people 
heard little about it. The press said little 
about it. 

Suddenly, early this year, the SACB 
became a national issue—because of a 
story published in a nationally known 
newspaper. This story really had nothing 
to say about the basic issues we are con- 
cerned with today—the Internal Security 
Act, the effectiveness of the SACB in 
carrying out the duties imposed on it by 
the Internal Security Act, and related 
matters affecting the internal security 
of the country. Unfortunately, however, 
this story—an attack on an SACB ap- 
pointee—has done more harm to our 
security interests in one area than the 
Communists themselves have been able 
to do. It accomplished what the Com- 
munists have not been able to achieve 
in 17 years of unremitting effort—debate 
in the Congress over whether or not the 
SACB should be kept alive, and action 
by one body which may lead to its de- 
struction and thus the complete emas- 
culation of the Internal Security Act. 

Since that first attack, the Board has 
been unjustly accused over and over 
again of being an idle, unproductive 
agency. Through ignorance or malice, 
numerous accounts pointing up the 
alleged defects of the Board have failed 
to mention the fact that it is not an 
independent organization able to act on 
its own initiative. They have not pointed 
out the fact that it is up to the Attorney 
General of the United States to keep the 
Board busy and that he must bear major 
responsibility for any inactivity on its 
part. These accounts have failed to point 
out that in the past, under other Attor- 
neys General, the Board has been very 
busy. 

Because the Board has been the sub- 
ject of so much unjust treatment, I 
would like to review for the record at 
this time what it has actually accom- 
plished. 

In the 17 years of its existence, various 
Attorneys General have referred 70 cases 
to the Board. The breakdown of these 
cases is as follows: The Communist Party 
case; the cases of 23 Communist fronts; 
cases of two Communist-controlled 
unions—Communist-infiltrated organi- 
zations—and the cases of 44 individual 
national-level leaders of the Communist 
Party. 

The Board held hearings on all of 
these cases, except three front cases 
which were dismissed because the or- 
ganizations ceased functioning subse- 
quent to the Attorney General’s petition, 
but before the Board could initiate hear- 
ings. 
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The transcript of the hearings held by 
the Board over the years runs to 103,959 
pages. The hearing record in the Com- 
munist Party case, the key to all others, 
ran to 16,824 pages. There were 745 ex- 
hibits introduced in that hearing. 

In addition to receiving this volumi- 
nous testimony, the Board, during the 
17 years of its life, has issued numerous 
reports, orders, rulings and memoranda 
opinions. These documents, together 
with an index-digest, have recently been 
combined and published in bound vol- 
umes by the Board. They total almost 
3,200 pages. 

These facts make it clear that, con- 
trary to the misleading picture of the 
Board painted in recent months by cer- 
tain elements, the Board has been most 
diligent in carrying out the duties im- 
posed on it by the Internal Security Act. 
I wish to stress that the Board’s hearings 
and reports are all public. They are avail- 
able for study and inspection by every- 
one. They comprise an excellent, exten- 
sive, extremely accurate and enlighten- 
ing record of Communist activities in this 
country during the past two decades. 

Security does not come cheap. Devel- 
oping a record of this type about a con- 
spiracy cannot be done easily and inex- 
pensively. Yes, the Board has cost us 
money—and it will continue to do so. 
But I, for one, believe that the informa- 
tion it has produced—and the damage 
it has done to the Communist Party— 
have been well worth the cost. 

Whether or not the Communist Party, 
any of its fronts, and any of its leaders 
or members have registered with the At- 
torney General, there is a voluminous 
public record about their nature and 
their operations available for all to see 
and this, we must recall, is the basic in- 
tent of the Internal Security Act—to dis- 
close for the benefit of the American peo- 
ple just who and what organizations in 
this country are doing the work of Mos- 
cow. 

Mr. John Mahan, the present Chair- 
man of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, appeared before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities on August 16 
of this year during its hearings on the 
bill we are now considering. In the course 
of his appearance, he submitted for the 
record a statement of the Board which, 
I believe, forcefully and objectively 
spelled out the basic issues involved in 
this debate. As soon as Committee rises, 
under unanimous consent I place in the 
Recorp at this point the statement of the 
SACB presented to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities by its Chairman, 
Mr. Mahan: 

STATEMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL BOARD 

The Subversive Activities Control Board 
was created 17 years ago by the Congress of 
the United States specifically for the purpose 
of disclosing to the American people, Com- 
munist-action, Communist-front, and Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations, and the 
members of Communist-action organiza- 
tions. Such groups and individuals, accord- 
ing to the Congressional findings, constitute 
a real and continuing danger to the national 
welfare. 

BACKGROUND 

Rarely has there been a more intense study 

of methods of dealing with a particular evil 
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than that which preceded and produced the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 
The Act was the final distillate of investi- 
gations begun in the 1930’s, and which was 
enacted after more than two years of Con- 
gressional work on a number of different bills. 
The Act was amended in 1954 to enlarge its 
coverage. 

The Subversive Activities Control Board, 
as established by the 1950 Act, is the only 
agency in the Executive Branch in which 
is vested the authority to spotlight and ex- 
pose Communist activities in the United 
States. Congress in establishing the Board 
guaranteed full and fair hearings to accused 
groups or individuals. The Board is a quasi- 
court to hear and decide cases brought be- 
fore it by the Attorney General of the United 
States. The Board does not itself conduct 
investigations nor initiate proceedings. 
Board hearings are subject to the require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
The law requires that the hearings be open 
to the public and that an accurate steno- 
graphic record be kept. Written findings of 
fact must be made by the Board in each 
case it hears. Orders of the Board are sub- 
ject to judicial review and cannot become 
effective unless upheld by the courts, if ap- 
peals are taken, 

During the past 17 years the Board has per- 
formed a good function for the Nation. Ac- 
complishments of the Board are set forth 
below. The basic scheme of disclosure as 
provided in the Act was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in 1961. The device of disclosure 
was again held valid by a Federal Court of 
Appeals in March 1967, just five months ago, 
although the court pointed to the need to 
change some of the provisions. The courts in 
a series of cases, however, have determined 
one of the provisions of the Act to be un- 
constitutional and have interpreted another 
provision in a way which limits its applica- 
tion, A consequence, of course, has been to 
decrease the work of the Board. 

Pending legislation will remove the limita- 
tions and cure the constitutional defect. The 
other extreme is a move to abolish the Board. 

It is absolutely crucial that the Nation 
take every reasonable and lawful means to 
protect itself against Communist subversion. 
Whatever is done with respect to the S.A. C. B. 
should be done with care and deliberation. 
The issues are very important—too impor- 
tant for being decided hastily or on impulse. 

The Chairman and members of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board are fully 
in accord with proposals that the Congress 
debate and consider all aspects. Should 
Congress decide that the people have no 
right to know and be warned of Communist 
activities, or that there is no Communist 
threat to the Nation, or that there is a threat 
but different means should be followed to 
meet and counteract it; then the Board 
should be abolished. Otherwise, the Act 
should be amended so as to accord with the 
court decisions and, perhaps, to again broad- 
en the coverage and scope. 

Cases which have been handled by the 
Board are listed in the attached Table A. An 
average of just about $300,000 per year has 
been spent by the Board in the past 17 years. 
This amounts to $5,000,000 in round num- 
bers. Over $849,000 of unused appropriations 
have been returned by the Board to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BOARD 


No one knows the full effect the Subversive 
Activities Control Act has had in controlling 
Communist efforts to subvert our govern- 
ment. No one knows what the situation 
would be today but for the enactment of that 
statute. Some things, however, are known 
and other things reasonably can be assumed. 

We do know that many organizations 
ceased their Communist-directed activities 
and dissolved when threatened with dis- 
closure by the Board. Part of the statutory 
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concept of a Communist front is that it con- 
ceals the facts as to its true character and 
purpose. Many people would not render sup- 
port to such an organization once the true 
facts are known. The Court of Appeals has 
stated in a formal opinion that when a Com- 
munist-front group dissolves, the purposes 
of the Act, and more, are accomplished.” Dis- 
solved organizations where there are no 
“final” orders of the Board are shown sep- 
arately on Table A. As indicated in the Table, 
some of the organizations as to which there 
are in effect “final” orders have also become 
defunct. 

We know that the Board has made a very 
large number of findings of fact which, when 
upheld on judicial review, place the spotlight 
on the myriad ways in which the Communist 
conspiracy operates. This has tremendous 
value in informing the public. The rulings, 
findings, and orders of the Board up to June 
30, 1966, are contained in four printed 
volumes having a total of just under 3,000 
pages. As stated, Board hearings are open to 
the public and may be held at any place 
within the United States. Each party has 
the full right to cross-examine the witnesses 
of his adversary. These hearings afford the 
opportunity for the public to see democracy 
in action and to learn at the same time. The 
great quantity of evidence presented at 
Board hearings is indicated from Table C. 

We see from a mere inspection of Table A 
the types of organizations to which the Act 
applies and the various activities covered. 
The Communist activities included in the 
Board’s findings in these cases cover many 
and varied fields, such as: sit-ins, rallies, 
marches, and other protests against the for- 
eign and domestic policies of our govern- 
ment; Communist educational programs to 
indoctrinate our youth in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism; Communist efforts to infiltrate legiti- 
mate civil rights organizations and other 
groups to covertly guide them to following 
the Communist line. Disclosure of such ac- 
tivities has obvious value since a well-in- 
formed public is a well-armed public. 

From judicial review of Board orders we 
have learned much as to the procedural and 
constitutional limitations within which laws 
to protect the national welfare must operate. 
We now know much more of how best to 
balance freedoms and security. There have 
been 30 or more court decisions (some un- 
reported) in which Board orders and provi- 
sions of the Act were considered. In one of 
these, Chief Judge Bazelon of the Court of 
Appeals stressed “the strong public interest 
in the Act’s enforcement.” A decision of the 
Court of Appeals in March of the present 
year in effect suggested the desirability of 
amending the Act. The Court said in part, 
“. . . there is very much indeed that Con- 
gress may do in the single purpose to regu- 
late the Communist Party by the device of 
disclosure.” Senior Circuit Judge E. Barrett 
Prettyman, who wrote a separate concurring 
opinion said, “I agree that the disclosure 
provisions of this statute are valid in and of 
themselves 

Very importantly, the orders of the Board 
when they become “final,” following judicial 
review where sought, cover or apply to a 
great number of persons, This is not appar- 
ent from the face of the orders. For instance, 
one case in which an organization is deter- 
mined to be a Communist front brings with- 
in the restrictions of the Act all members 
who choose to remain such after the Board’s 
order has become final. The Communist 
Party is said to have between 10,000 and 
12,000 members. According to the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation there 
are at least 100,000 “state of mind“ members 
who are sympathetic to the Party line and 
objectives. It is reasonable to assume that all 
or most of them are active in Communist 
fronts. 
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PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


There is presently pending in the Board a 
case on petition of the Attorney General for 
hearings and determination whether an or- 
ganization named the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs 
of America is a Communist-front organiza- 
tion as defined in the statute. Shortly after 
the Attorney General's petition was filed the 
DuBois Clubs and others began litigation in 
the District Court seeking to enjoin the 
Board proceedings under the Communist- 
front” provisions of the Act, and for declara- 
tory judgment that such provisions are un- 
constitutional. 

The petition of the Attorney General in 
this case was filed in the Board in March 1966. 
Thereafter various motions of the parties 
were heard and ruled upon by the Board 
until May 31, 1966, when it became necessary 
to suspend further proceedings because of 
the court litigation. On May 5, 1967, after 
almost a full year, the court dismissed the 
suit by the DuBois Clubs, The Board called 
the parties before it for a prehearing con- 
ference on May 25, 1967, and subsequently 
fixed June 20, 1967, as the date to begin hear- 
ing evidence. On June 12, 1967, the court 
directed the Board to postpone all further 
proceedings in the Board until the Supreme 
Court disposes of the DuBois Clubs’ appeal 
from the refusal of the lower court to enjoin 
the hearing in the Board and to declare the 
Act unconstitutional. 

During the period from January 20, 1966, 
to June 14, 1967, there have been 45 formal 
meetings of the Board (official minutes re- 
cording actions taken) and at least that 
many informal meetings (no minutes kept). 
Actions with respect to the proceedings in the 
Board and in the courts involving the DuBois 
Clubs were among the matters considered at 
25 of the 45 formal meetings, and many of 
the informal meetings. 

Parenthetically, other actions taken by the 
Board during this period included, among 
others: orders issued with respect to the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
and the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers; reports adopted giving 
the Board’s views, as requested by Congres- 
sional Committees, on H.R, 6942, H.R. 6134, 
S. 518, H.R. 12302, H.R. 10390 and H.R. 10391, 
and other proposed legislation; formulated 
and issued rules and regulations in compli- 
ance with the Public Information Act. 

Considerable effort has been devoted by the 
Board in working with its attorneys with 
respect to possible changes in the present 
statute. The members have studied a great 
many court opinions that bear either directly 
or indirectly upon the Act’s provisions. Rec- 
ommendations of the attorneys have been 
discussed and drafts arrived at so that spe- 
cific suggestions can be made as to legisla- 
tion. 

THE FUTURE 

The following quotations from statements 
made by the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation clearly and forcefully show 
that the Communist threat to the Nation 
not only continues but has become intensi- 
fied. These statements are informed and reli- 
able, They indicate strongly the necessity 
that the Subversive Activities Control Act be 
amended so as to disclose and regulate, in the 
national interest, those organizations and 
individuals that are carrying out the Com- 
munist activities: 

“In its struggle to become a more potent 
force on the American scene, the Communist 
Party, USA, greatly stepped up its activities 
during the past twelve months.” (January 5, 
1967.) 

„. .. Gus Hall, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, USA, stated that the Party 
was experiencing the greatest upsurge in its 
history. Hall said that the Party member- 
ship had jumped 1,000 or 2,000 above its 10,- 
000 total of a year ago.“ (January 6, 1966.) 

“The Party is today, in every way possible, 
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attempting to camouflage its true commu- 
nist identity. . . The Party is intensifying 
its campaign to infiltrate and subvert the 
institutions of our society.. . . In the civil 
rights field, the Party is becoming bolder. 
... The Party is eagerly trying to reach the 
hearts, minds and souls of our young people.” 
(March 27, 1967.) 

“The Communist Party is riding the crest 
of a wave of optimism .. in Communist 
eyes, recent Supreme Court decisions invali- 
dating portions of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 have given the Party the green light 
to become more active in mass agitation. 
... The Party, moreover, senses a new mood 
of radicalism in America, .. .”’ (1966.) 

“The Communist Party, U.S.A., undoubt- 
edly is in a much stronger position as a re- 
sult of the 18th National Convention. [Held 
in June 1966.] Completely loyal to a foreign 
power, the Soviet Union, it remains a serious 
threat to our national security.” 

Findings of the Board have disclosed many 
of the strategies and tactics followed by the 
Party in its efforts to accomplish the goals 
outlined by . F.B.I. Director Hoover. The 
Party’s efforts to ensnare young Americans 
may be used to demonstrate both the past, 
present, and future of the Board’s activities. 

The Board in its first case found that the 
Communist Party, pursuant to foreign direc- 
tives, established in this country a Young 
Communist League affiliated with the Young 
Communist International (see 1 SACB 236). 
The Y.C.L. was dissolved in 1943 when the 
International had become widely known as 
a part of the world Communist conspiracy. 
The Communist Party next organized the 
“American Youth for Democracy“ as a tech- 
nically non-Communist organization desig- 
nated to recruit and influence as many young 
* as possible for the Party. (See 1 SACB 
237. 


Next came the Labor Youth League. The 
Board has determined that this group was 
created as a purportedly independent orga- 
nization devoted to the so-called needs of 
the youth but which was in fact completely 
subservient to the Party and used as a means 
whereby a segment of American youth was 
indoctrinated and trained for dedicated 
membership and future positions of leader- 
ship in the Party. (See 1 SACB 378.) The 
Labor Youth League dissolved after having 
been ordered by the Board to register as a 
Communist-front organization. The case is 
subject to further Board consideration if the 
purported dissolution is shown to have been 
a sham, 

The demise of the Labor Youth League was 
followed by a Board hearing on petition of 
the Attorney General with respect to a youth 
organization named “Advance and Burning 
Issues Youth Organizations.” That organi- 
zation disbanded after a Board hearing of- 
ficer recommended that it be ordered to regis- 
ter as a Communist front. The Board is hold- 
ing the case in abeyance in the event the 
organization resumes activities, 

There is now pending in the Board for 
hearings, as soon as the court-imposed stay 
is lifted, a petition of the Attorney General 
charging that the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America is a front for the Communist Party 
which seeks, among other things, to indoc- 
trinate American youth in Marxism-Leninism 
and recruit them into the Party. 

Two other cases are also being held by the 
Board in the status of indefinite abeyance. 
They, too, involve groups which ceased ac- 
tivities and dissolved when threatened with 
disclosure by the Board. The Board is hold- 
ing the cases subject to an order to reopen 
them should it develop that the purported 
dissolutions were a sham to avoid disclosure, 
or if the groups again undertake their Com- 
munist activities. 

Enactment of remedial legislation will 
greatly add to the workload of the Board. 
It can be argued that legislation should 
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not be considered until the Supreme Court 
has disposed of the case now before it as 
respects proceedings under the Communist- 
front provisions. However, the actions open 
to the court cover many possibilities and it 
is doubtful that the decision will provide 
additional guidelines for legislation. More- 
over, pending legislation has as a primary 
purpose making it possible to disclose and 
restrict individual hard-core Communists. 
This is not involved in the matter now before 
the Court. The Supreme Court has already 
spoken in this respect. 
CONCLUSION 

The Nation is at the cross-roads as to 
disclosing and regulating the Communist 
conspiracy in this country. At issue is 
whether the Subversive Activities Control 
Board be required to close up shop and, in 
effect, let the Communists win a 17 year bat- 
tle by default. 

The Congress must decide what the Ameri- 
can people need and want. Congress must 
determine whether to keep the Board alive 
and give it the tools necessary fully to dis- 
close and regulate the operations of the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. This 
involves the question whether $5,000,000 and 
17 years of effort in disclosing the Communist 
conspiracy and in developing ways of doing 
so within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are to be thrown 
away in order to “save” another $295,000. 

Calm and studied deliberation is necessary. 
Press reports that the Board is doing nothing 
and serves no purpose should be examined in 
the light of the facts. The matter is too 
vital to warrant gambling with the national 
security. 

JULY 28, 1967. 


Mr, CULVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman is suggesting that the pur- 
pose of the legislation is to put the Amer- 
ican public on notice so as to be ad- 
vised as to such organizations in order 
not to become identified with them one 
way or another, does the gentleman also 
feel that the fact that they have been 
dissolved, genuinely carries out that pur- 
pose and intent of the statute? 

Does the gentleman believe that that 
represents notice to the American people 
that this particular group no longer 
exists, and was at one time involved in 
Communist activities? 

Mr. WATSON. I want the Members 
to pay attention to the question that 
the gentleman has just raised, because 
it is important to hear and to know 
about this, because this is an important 
change in the present act which I be- 
lieve is an indispensible change in the 
act. 

The gentleman from Iowa pointed out 
that heretofore when an organization 
was brought up by the Attorney Gen- 
eral before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, if that organization is dis- 
solved before a final decision is reached, 
then the courts said you can no longer 
list that organization, it has been dis- 
solved. We have 19 such cases. We change 
and provide this under the present law, 
we still want to protect innocent people 
who are taken in by an organization 
which dissolved as a result of the Board 
bringing pressure against it, and bring- 
ing it into the public spotlight. I believe 
it is important that we have this pro- 
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vision, although this organization, after 
it is cited, even though it is dissolved— 
and that is one of the general principles 
of the Communists, once they have set 
up this organization then the public 
spotlight is turned on it, and it is ex- 
posed, then they run under cover and 
establish a new organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has again 
expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. They run under cover 
and they get another organization out. 

So that is why I think it is important 
to make the changes we make in this 
bill, even if that organization is dissolved 
and after proceedings begin that they go 
through to conclusion and that the Board 
establish whether or not it is a Commu- 
nist-action group or Communist-front 
group or Communist-infiltrated group. 

It is entered in the Attorney General’s 
record and it is noted there that it has 
been established as a Communist-front 
group but it has been dissolved. That 
lets these people know, who unwittingly 
got into this organization, and they do 
know the people who started it, that they 
are going to be hesitant to deal with 
those same people again. 

That is what we want to do—protect 
innocent Americans from being taken in 
by these professional Communists and 
their sympathizers. 

Mr. CULVER. I would certainly de- 
pend upon the enlightened judgment of 
this Congress to make a determination 
as to whether they feel that such an 
exercise would justify both the expense 
and reducing the effective enforcement 
of our internal security interests as well 
as the very serious constitutional prob- 
lems involved. 

Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me talk about the 
expense involved. 

Mr. CULVER. I have no question about 
the expense. 

Mr. WATSON. But let us take the 
questions in proper order and in context. 

Mr. CULVER. Will the gentleman yield 
for another question? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, after I have an- 
swered this question first. 

You say—will this justify the expendi- 
ture? I do not want to be melodramatic, 
JOHN, you know me better than that. We 
have boys overseas who are paying a tre- 
mendous expense—even their lives, fight- 
ing communism. If we sit back here and 
do not put a little money to make a deter- 
mined effort in fighting it here at home, 
it will do little good for those boys to 
win over there and that we should lose 
right here at home. Do not measure the 
expenditure in ferreting out Communists 
on the basis of a paltry $5 million spent 
over a period of 17 years. 

Mr. CULVER. I would respectfully sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he not mis- 
construe the issue involved in this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, the gentle- 
man asked me the question. 

That I would never seek to do and I 
do not believe that I have done so in this 
instance. 
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Mr, CULVER. The issue here is not 
whether or not we support the men in 
Korea as the issue was 17 years ago or 
whether or not we support the men today 
in Vietnam. The issue is not whether one 
is for or against communism. There is no 
disagreement on those points in this 


The issue here is very clear cut, to pre- 
serve the national security interests of 
this country consistent with the preser- 
vation of our free institutions and, in my 
judgment, you betray the men who fight 
so gallantly in Vietnam for this great 
country of ours when you begin to inject 
those suggestions in this debate. 

Mr. WATSON. I would never for a 
moment impugn your motives, and you 
know me too well for that. 

I happen to be one like Governor Tuck 
and some of the others, a country law- 
yer, who comes before you not sufficiently 
sophisticated to understand all of the 
intricacies of the Communist govern- 
ment. So far as I am concerned, if I 
err, I wani to err on the side of fighting 
the Communists, and being too strong in 
my opposition to them rather than being 
too soft. I think if we had gotten a little 
tougher there would not be some of these 
people out here who have been demon- 
strating and rioting and looting 
throughout America. And as it was 
pointed out this morning, they were 
Communist inspired and Communist 
agitated. 

Mr. CULVER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I never heard of a good country 
lawyer who was worthy of the name who 
could not keep his mind on the issue be- 
fore the court. 

Mr. WATSON. I submit that the sole 
issue before us is how to effectively cope 
with the Communist movement in this 
country, and I have stuck to that issue 
regardless of whether or not the gentle- 
man may approve or what has been said. 

Mr. TUCK, Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr, Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I must say that the chairman of this 
Commission is a very close personal 
friend of mine. I have had many con- 
versations on this subject, and I have 
become convinced that this bill of the 
very able and distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], should pass, 
and I support it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of gravest 
concern that there are in this 
clandestine groups controlled by or loyal 
to foreign governments or foreign orga- 
nizations and which groups principal ef- 
forts are directed to furthering the for- 
eign interests in the United States to the 
detriment of the United States. Who are 
these groups and their leaders? 

Congress and the public must be ade- 
quately and correctly informed—the 
dangers stemming from nondisclosure 
are serious. H.R. 12601, which I support, 
is one step at least in curbing and deal- 
ing with such dangers. I am in full agree- 
ment with our courts which have said 
in upholding the basic purpose of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act that 
disclosure of those who seek to deceive 
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us implements rather than detracts from 
the prized freedoms guaranteed by the 
first amendment. 

The Subversive Activities Control Act 
is aimed at disclosing, among others, 
those groups which by deceit and secrecy 
are serving as fronts for the Communist 
conspiracy. The courts have been con- 
sistent in holding that we, the Congress, 
have the power and the duty to remove 
the false face worn by these Communist- 
front organizations. Mr. Chairman, the 
courts have no quarrel with the purpose 
of disclosing the operations of the Com- 
munists in their efforts to destroy our 
form of government. 

The courts have, however, pointed out 
deficiencies in the existing law; in the 
way the Congress heretofore sought to 
go about accomplishing this disclosure. 
During the years since the enactment of 
the existing law we have also had brought 
to our attention areas where the existing 
law should be strengthened. The report 
from the Committee on Un-American 
Activities fully discusses the legal and 
practicable problems in the existing law. 

H.R. 12601 is designed to remedy these 
problems. It is a necessary and I hope 
just a first step in effectively meeting at 
home the challenge of the world Com- 
munist movement. The existence of a 
threat to the United States presented by 
the Communist movement is a recognized 
fact of modern history. Nowhere is the 
need for disclosure of the true nature and 
status of groups and individuals more 
pressing than in the case of foreign-con- 
trolled elements which use the tech- 
nique of concealment. 

Mr. Chairman, disclosure is a proved 
and legal means greatly to diminish the 
influence of clandestine groups. Our es- 
teemed brothers in the other Chamber 
have by a resounding vote passed a bill 
to correct the defects in the disclosure 
scheme embodied in the existing law. We 
owe it to the American people to pass our 
version of such a bill; to meet with our 
colleagues from the Senate in conference 
to iron out any differences; and at this 
session give to the people a revised prac- 
ticable tool for dealing with the Com- 
munist threat. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in my original 
presentation, it is not my inclination or 
intention to carry this debate into the 
late hours of the evening. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House have been asked to heed, and be 
influenced by, a letter they have received 
signed by Thomas I. Emerson of Yale 
Law School which alleges that some 166 
law professors are opposed to the bill 
now before us. 

Much has been said on the floor today 
about the element of disclosure, the vari- 
ous disclosure statutes enacted by the 
Congress, and upheld by the courts, as a 
means of protecting the integrity of our 
political institutions, our economic life, 
and other aspects of our society. Specific 
mention has been made of the Lobbying 
Act. 

Thomas I. Emerson’s letter is a form of 
lobbying. For this reason, I believe, the 
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Members of the House should be in- 
formed of the facts about Thomas I. 
Emerson and his activities over a period 
of many years in order to help them 
determine just how much weight they 
should give to his letter. 

Thomas I. Emerson, professor of law 
at the Yale Law School, has a record 
of support for Communist fronts and 
opposition to all attempts at anti-Com- 
munist legislation that goes back many 
years. The full extent of Emerson’s 
record of Communist front affiliations is 
far too detailed to recite here. What fol- 
lows is but a representative sampling. 

Emerson appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in 1950 
to testify against the bill that became 
the Internal Security Act. The year be- 
fore he had attacked the Federal loyalty 
program. In 1950, he also opposed the 
prosecution of Communists under the 
Smith Act. In 1962, he was a signer of 
a letter urging repeal of the Internal 
Security Act, circulated to all Members 
of Congress. 

Emerson’s affiliations with Communist 
fronts have been far from casual. An un- 
dated leaflet of the International Jurid- 
ical Association listed Emerson as a 
member of the National Committee of the 
IJA, one of the early Communist defense 
organizations. Emerson has been a lead- 
ing figure in the National Lawyers Guild, 
the “legal bulwark” of the Communist 
Party since 1937, serving the group at 
various times as president, speaker, vice 
president, and member of the advisory 
board, as well as in numerous other ca- 
pacities. 

Emerson’s participation in Communist 
fronts has often been in connection with 
the party’s unceasing campaign of op- 
position to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Several such proj- 
ects with which he has been associated 
include the Committee To Defend the 
Victims of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the Committee of One 
Thousand, the National Committee To 
Abolish the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, and an open letter spon- 
sored by the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions Council of the Progressive Citizens 
of America. 

Professor Emerson was also very active 
in the Communist-led third party move- 
ment of 1948, the Progressive Party which 
nominated Henry Wallace for President 
on a platform of accommodation with the 
Soviet Union. Among the organizations 
active in this campaign, the following had 
Emerson’s active support: the Progres- 
sive Party, the Progressive Citizens of 
America, the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, and the 
National Wallace for President Commit- 
tee. 

In addition to the foregoing, Emer- 
son’s affiliations with Communist fronts 
and enterprises have included the follow- 
ing: the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, the Committee 
To Secure Justice for Morton Sobell, the 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, the Eugene V. Debs Centennial 
Meeting, a petition to President Kennedy 
in behalf of clemency for convicted Com- 
munist Junius Scales, a petition in behalf 
of students arrested for illegal travel to 
Cuba in 1963, the Citizens Emergency De- 
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fense Conference, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, the National Com- 
mittee To Repeal the McCarran Act, the 
Civil Rights Congress, the Fort Hood 
Three Defense Committee, the United 
Public Workers of America, the National 
Committee To Defeat the Mundt Bill, 
the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact, the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, the Louise Pettibone Smith 
75th Birthday Tribute, the Jefferson 
School of Social Science, and, as recently 
as this year, the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade. 

Mr. Chairman, there are undoubtedly 
many sincere men who have joined Mr. 
Emerson in his appeal to the House to de- 
feat H.R. 12601. I do note, however, that 
one of the signers is Mr. Arthur Kinoy. 
Mr. Kinoy, you will recall was the attor- 
ney who was arrested and convicted for 
disorderly conduct after an abusive and 
noisy shouting tirade against the sub- 
committee chairman. I only point this 
out to indicate that a long list of names 
on a petition is meaningless per se. I am 
surprised that Mr. Emerson did not get 
more names since more than 200 are on 
record against the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Emerson’s petition follows: 


YALE Law SCHOOL, 
Washington, D.C., November 27, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: H.R. 12601 to amend 
the Internal Security Act comes to the House 
Floor tomorrow, Tuesday, November 28, 

I would like to acquaint you with the opin- 
ion of 166 law professors (including 2 deans) 
on the constitutionality of such a measure. 

When the Senate version of H.R. 12601 
came before the Senate in October, the at- 
tached list of law professors and deans signed 
the following telegram to Attorney General 
Ramsay Clark: 

“We believe Senate bill 2171 to revive Me- 
Carran Act contains serious constitutional 
defects, is wholly unnecessary, and threatens 
basic freedoms of thought and expression. We 
urge you to make public the views of the 
Department of Justice on this legislation and 
hope you will vigorously oppose enactment,” 

Senator Everett Dirksen described H.R. 
12601 as “a far more drastic bill” than the 
Senate version. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 
113, pt. 22, p. 29706.) 

Rep. John C. Culver, a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, dis- 
sented from the recommendation of H.R. 
12601 because of serious “constitutional ob- 
jections” among other reasons. 

The Attorney General, who has the respon- 
sibility for enforcement, still has not ex- 
pressed his view. May I suggest that you 
seriously consider the reasons for Rep Cul- 
ver’s dissent on pp. 51-56 of House Report 
No. 733? 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS I. EMERSON, 
Law SCHOOL PROFESSORS AND DEANS ON REC- 

ORD AGAINST S. 2171 (SENATE COUNTERPART 

TO H.R. 12601 TO AMEND McCarran ACT) 

Prof. William Anderson, Univ. of Washing- 
ton Law School. 

Prof. Michael Asimow, Univ, of California 
at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Frank Askin, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof, Edward J. Bander, New York Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Dean Ralph Barnhart, Univ. of Arkansas 
School of Law. 

Prof. Babette Barton, Univ. of California at 
Berkeley Law School. 

Dean Louis F. Bartelt, Jr., Valparaiso Law 
School. 

Prof. Paul Barton, Harvard Law School. 
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Prof. David Becker, Washington Univer- 
sity Law School (St. Louis). 

Prof. Albert Beisel, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Alex Bickel, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Robert Birmingham, University of 
Indiana Law School. 

Prof. Ralph F. Bischoff, New York Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Vincent Blasi, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Douglass Boshkoff, Univ. of Indiana 
Law School. 

Prof. Alexander D. Brooks, Rutgers Law 
School. 

Prof. Clark Byse, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Kenneth R. Callahan, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. Benjamin Carlin, Wayne State Univ. 
Law School. 

Prof. Charles N. Carnes, Univ. of Arkansas 
Law School. 

Prof. Robert A. Carter, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. David Cavers, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Thomas G. S. Christensen, New York 
University Law School. 

Prof. William Cohen, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Robert Cole, Univ. of California at 
Berkeley Law School. 

Prof. Daniel G. Collins, New York Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Charles H. Cottingham, Rutgers Law 
School. 


Prof. Vern Countryman, Harvard Law 
School. 

Prof. Thomas A. Cowan, Rutgers Law 
School. 


Prof. William C. Cunningham, S.J., Loyola 
Univ. of Chicago Law School. 

Prof. John Dawson, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Robert Dawson, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Norman Dorsen, New York University 
Law School. 

Dean Robert F. Drinan, S.J., Boston Col- 
lege Law School. 

Prof. Richard B. Dyson, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Robert Feinschreiber, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. M. Carr Ferguson, Jr., New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Ted Finman, Univ. of Wisconsin Law 
School. 

Prof. Vincent E. Fiordalisi, Rutgers Law 
School. 


Prof. Morris Forkosch, Brooklyn Law 
School. 
Prof. William Fritz, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 
Prof. Walter Gellhorn, Columbia Law 
School. 


Prof. Ruth Ginsburg, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Martin Gitelman, Univ. of Arkansas 
School of Law. 

Acting Dean John E. Glavin, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. Donald H. Gordon, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. Gidon A. Gottlieb, New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Kenneth W. Graham, University of 
Calif. at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Edward F. Greene, Wayne State Univ. 
Law School. 

Prof. Hyman Gross, New York University 
Law School. 

Prof. Rafael Guzman, Univ. of Arkansas 
Law School. 

Dean Edward C. Halbach, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley Law School. 

Prof. Robert Hamilton, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Robert J. Harris, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Frederick M. Hart, Univ. of New 
Mexico Law School. 

Prof. Joseph W. Hawley, New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 
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Prof. Harold Horowitz, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles Law School. 

Dean Leo A. Huard, Univ. of Santa Clara 
Law School. 

Prof. Graham B. J. Hughes, New York 
University Law School. 

Prof. Jerold H. Israel, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Mark Jacoby, 
School of Law. 

Prof. Louis Jaffe, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Eli Jarmel, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Edgar A. Jones, Jr., Univ, of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Fredrich K. Juenger, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. Joseph R. Julin, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Harry Kalven, University of Chicago 
Law School. 

Prof. Yale Kamisar, Univ. of Michigan Law 
School. 

Prof. Leo Kanowitz, Univ. of New Mexico 
Law School. 

Prof. Benjamin Kaplan, 
School. 

Prof. Kenneth L. Karst, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Paul G. Kauper, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. James Kelley, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. William J. Kenealy, S. J., Boston Col- 
lege Law School. 

Prof. Robert B. Kent, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. D. Kilbourne, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Lawrence P. King, New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Arthur Kinoy, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Fanny P. Klein, New York University 
Law School. 

Prof. Robert L. Knauss, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Robert E. Knowlton, Rutgers Law 
School. 

Prof. Douglas A. Kohn, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Frederika B. Koller, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof, Jack L. Kroner, New York University 
Law School. 

Prof. Richard Kummert, Univ. of Washing- 
ton Law School. 

Prof. Leon Lebowitz, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Arthur Leff, Washington University 
Law School (St. Louis). 

Prof. Leon Letwin, Univ. of California at 
Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Pierre Loiseaux, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Arthur Lombard, Wayne State Univ. 
Law School. 

Prof. Andreas Lowenfeld, New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. John Lowenthal, Rutgers Law School, 

Prof. Louis Loss, Harvard Law School. 

Prof. Banks McDowell, Jr., Boston Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Dean Robert B. McKay, New York Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof, Julius J. Marke, New York University 
Law School, 

Prof. Robert. Mathews, University of Texas 
Law School. 

Prof. T. James McDonough, Univ. of Arkan- 
sas Law School. 

Prof. Dan G. McLeod, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Saul Mendlovitz, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Roy Mersky, University of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Frank Michelman, 
School. 

Prof. Arthur R. Miller, University of Michi- 
gan Law School. 

Prof. Frank W. Miller, Washington Uni- 
versity Law School (St. Louis). 

Prof. Stephen E. Mochary, University of 
Arkansas Law School. 


Boston University 


Harvard Law 


Harvard Law 
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Prof. Henry P. Monaghan, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Law. 

Prof. Eugene Mooney, Univ. of Kentucky 
College of Law. 

Prof. Eva Morreale, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Arval A. Morris, Univ. of Washington 
School of Law. 

Prof. Grant Morris, Wayne State Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Herbert Morris, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Nathaniel L. Nathanson, Northwest- 
ern Univ. School of Law. 

Prof. Arthur Neef, Wayne State Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Melville B. Nimmer, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Law School, 

Prof. Daniel G. Partan, Boston Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. Ray Paruas, University of Arkansas 
Law School. 

Prof. Richard N. Pearson, Boston Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. Cornelius J. Peck, Univ. of Wash- 
ington Law School. 

Prof. Roger Paul Peters, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Robert Peterson, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. William J. Pierce, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Robert Pitofsky, New York Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Daniel H. Pollitt, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina School of Law. 

Prof. Sidney Posel, Rutgers Law School. 

Prof. Monroe E. Price, Univ, of California 
at Los Angeles Law School, 

Prof. Bert S. Prunty, New York University 
Law School. 

Prof. Charles A. Reich, Yale University 
Law School. 

Prof. David A. Rice, Boston Univ. School 
of Law. 

Prof. Vincent J. Rinella, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof. Fred Rodell, Yale Law School. 

Prof. Eugene Roemele, Boston University 
School of Law. 

Prof. Yosal Rogat, Stanford University 
School of Law. 

Dean Ivan C. Rutledge, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Prof. Millard Ruud, University of Texas 
Law School. 

Prof. William E. Ryckman, Jr., Boston 
Univ. School of Law. 

Prof. Theodore J. St. Antoine, Univ. of 
Michigan Law School. 

Prof. Frank E. A. Sander, Harvard Law 
School, 

Prof. Joseph L. Sax, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. George Schatzki, University of Texas 
Law School. 

Prof, Alan Schenk, Wayne State Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Stephen Schulman, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Prof, Herbert E. Schwartz, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Law School. 

Prof. Warren Schwartz, Univ. of Texas Law 
School. 

Prof. Robert Sedler, University of Ken- 
tucky College of Law. 

Prof. Thomas L. Shaffer, Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Prof. Malcolm P. Sharp, Univ. of New 
Mexico School of Law. 

Prof. Morgan Shipman, 
School, 

Prof. Samuel Shuman, Wayne State Univ. 
Law School. 

Prof. Boaz Siegel, Wayne State Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Peter Simmons, Ohio State Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Allan E. Smith, Univ. of Texas Law 
School, 

Prof. Ronald J. , Ohio State Univ. 
Law School. 1 
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Prof. Leonard P. Strickman, Boston Univ. 
School of Law. 

Prof. R. Dale Swihart, Washington Uni- 
versity Law School (St. Louis). 

Prof. John Taggart, New York Univ. School 
of Law. 

Prof. Robert Taylor, Univ. of Washington 
Law School. 

Prof. James Treece, Univ. of Texas Law 


School, 

Prof. Anthony M. Vernava, Wayne State 
Univ. Law School. 

Dean David H. Vernon, Univ. of Iowa Col- 
lege of Law, 

Prof. Robert Walker, Univ. of New Mexico 
Law School. 

Prof. Bernard J. Ward, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Prof. Henry Weihofen, Univ, of New Mexico 
School of Law. 

Prof. L. Hart Wright, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School. 

Prof. Irving Younger, New York Univ. Law 
School. 

Prof. Stanley Zimmerman, New York Univ. 
Law School. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask a 
couple of questions? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. What position does the 
administration take on this bill? Are 
President Johnson and the Department 
of Justice in favor of or against the bill? 
I did not have an opportunity to look 
through the hearings. I understand the 
Attorney General did not even appear. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Usually the administra- 
tion expresses its views on legislation. 
Can the gentleman or anyone on the 
committee state whether such a position 
was taken? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana to clarify the situation as 
to the administration’s position. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not happen to dis- 
cuss it with the President, but I happen 
to know that the President is personally 


for the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has he so stated 
publicly ? 

Mr. WILLIS. He said that to a high 
official of this Government. 


Mr. CURTIS. I mean publicly. He is 
not backward about expressing himself. 

Mr. WILLIS. The only public state- 
ment we have is a letter from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, who 
stated that he could honestly say if we 
pass the law he will enforce it. He cannot 
say any more; he cannot say any less. 

Mr. CURTIS. I must say that this is 
certainly an incomplete position of the 
administration on some very vital legis- 
lation, whichever position one takes. Does 
not the administration have a position? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I asked that question be- 
fore. I do not agree with the chairman 
of the committee when he said that no 
Attorney General could say more or less 
than was stated in that letter. I think 
that letter is a minimum statement. All 
the Attorney General said was if the bill 
is passed, he will do his best to enforce 
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it. If the Attorney General favored pass- 
age of the legislation, he could say a 
great deal more in favor of the legisla- 
tion. The fact that he has not said so 
would indicate to me that he is opposed 
to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been pointed out 
that President Truman vetoed the 1950 
act. Is there any indication that Presi- 
dent Johnson would veto this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I asked not that question 
directly before, but I have read the re- 
port; I have seen no hearings that were 
published on this point. Perhaps I have 
not been able to find it. However, I have 
seen no Official statement of any member 
of the administration which goes further 
than the statement to which the chair- 
man of the committee alluded in the 
letter from the Attorney General. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for that clarification, which leaves the 
whole thing muddied. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I might say in addition to 
what I said previously that the Attorney 
General was requested on two separate 
occasions to testify before this committee 
and did not appear. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr, WILLIS. The gentleman is per- 
fectly correct. I personally invited him 
and was disappointed that he did not 
come. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say again that 
I think the Attorney General does a 
disservice to the Congress and to this 
country by not taking a position one 
way or the other on legislation of this 
importance, The President of the United 
States does a disservice. These things 
are serious. I have been very much con- 
cerned in listening to the debate and the 
presentation by the gentleman’s side, 
those who are opposing this legislation. 

Having a serious situation like this 
with the administration taking no posi- 
— disturbs me more than the debate it- 
Self. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I just want to say that 
if I were the Attorney General of the 
United States and I wanted this legisla- 
tion, I would be knocking on the doors 
of Congress asking for the opportunity 
to testify in favor of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the other hand, if 
the Attorney General felt, as was ex- 
pressed here, that the measure is un- 
constitutional or involved seriously civil 
rights, he should speak up on that. sub- 
ject. It looks like a part of the lack 
of leadership that goes to many basic 
questions in this administration. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri has an excel- 
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lent point. Were the Attorney General 
against this bill, it seems he would have 
appeared voluntarily and testified 
against it. 

I certainly am not trying to infer sup- 
port to the Attorney General, because 
he has not gone on record. I think it is 
equally unfair to infer the opposition of 
the Attorney General. I think the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has 
made a good point. They have just 
ducked a good chance to speak out. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the last 
indication with respect to this act and 
the predecessor act was that the At- 
torney General and the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation were 
opposed to the original act. They did not 
appear in support of this act, so presum- 
ably the opposition would still continue. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Wait a minute. The 
gentleman said “presumably.” He said 
the last indication—when was that? 

Mr. YATES. In 1950. They have not 
testified for this act since. As a matter 
of fact, the hearings on this particular 
amendment to that original bill are very 
sparse indeed. There should have been a 
much more thorough airing of the mat- 
ter for this legislation than was under- 
taken by this committee. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not hear the gentleman, but I think he 
did say 1950 as the last time. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I say the gentleman 
who is a Senator from New York, who 
was one of the predecessor Attorneys 
General to the one who holds office at 
the present time, indicated he did not 
favor the legislation when he was At- 
torney General and that he does not 
favor it today. He indicated he con- 
sidered the legislation to be a step back- 
ward in enforcement of our rights 
against the members of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. This legislation was 
not before the Congress when the gen- 
tleman was Attorney General. How could 
he have opposed it when he was At- 
torney General? 

Mr. YATES. He was an Attorney Gen- 
eral of this country at a time when he 
had the responsibility of enforcing this 
legislation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he said the former 
Attorney General, now a U.S. Senator, 
opposed this legislation when he was At- 
torney General. 

Mr. YATES. No, I did not say that at 
all. I said he considered this legislation 
not to be legislation which would serve 
the purpose for which it was enacted. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Maybe I misunder- 
stood the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS. of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr, Chairman, I think the point 
brought up by the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri [Mr. Curtis] is very important. In 
the event I have the opportunity to offer 
the motion to recommit, my motion to 
recommit will require the committee to 
have additional hearings, so we can have 
a witness from the Department of Jus- 
tice. After all, the Department of Jus- 
tice is heavily involved in enforcement 
of this act, and it seems rather irrespon- 
sible of us to be legislating without hav- 
ing their testimony. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Could I say to the 
gentleman from California, I can under- 
stand his motion to recommit, but how 
does the gentleman intend to get the 
Attorney General to come when he does 
not want to come? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I want 
to make sure every effort was made, and 
I am not sure every effort was made. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The chairman of 
this committee on two occasions invited 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman also pointed out 
that he has learned the President of the 
United States is in favor of this bill, so 
perhaps he can help us get the witness. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, during 
consideration of the rule which made 
this bill in order for consideration, I 
stated that I would find it difficult to 
support it. This despite the fact that 
many weeks ago I joined in sponsoring 
legislation of this general nature. 

My opposition, contrary to that of 
some Members of the House, is not to 
the objectives of the legislation—the 
control of subversives and subversive or- 
ganizations in this country—but to re- 
cent disclosures of the composition of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

It is apparent that the Control Board 
has been made a dumping ground by 
this administration for political favor- 
ites and straphangers. But it has now 
been made clear that the defeat of this 
bill would not eliminate the members of 
the present Board. Defeat of the pend- 
ing bill would not cure the ineffective- 
ness that now exists. 

There remains the appropriation proc- 
ess and when the appropriation bill 
comes before the House next year it will 
be my purpose to ascertain whether the 
Control Board has performed any useful 
function in the intervening months. If 
it has failed as it has in the past to make 
a worthwhile contribution then I say 
that every dollar of support should be 
cut off and I will have no hesitancy in 
voting to that end. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to vote against this bill. My reasons for 
doing so are summarized in the dissent- 
ing view of the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Cutver] in the committee report on 
the measure. 

These are some of Mr. CULVER’s objec- 
tions to the legislation: 

First. Its “broadsweeping—cq—regis- 
tration requirements” might force the 
registration of innocent organizations 
which might take positions from time 
to time on matters of policy” which do 
not deviate from those” of the Commu- 
nist movement. 

Second. It prohibits collateral proceed- 
ings depriving a person of his rights to 
seek judicial redress “at precisely the 
time when he may need it most.” 
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Third. It raises the “lingering consti- 
tutional problem” of punishing individ- 
uals “not for specific criminal acts but 
for advocacy and associations, activities 
protected by the first amendment.” 

Fourth. Its criminal penalties for fail- 
ing to label propaganda or for employ- 
ment in certain forbidden positions could 
be levied without “established constitu- 
tional safeguards.” 

In addition to these objections, Mr. 
Chairman, the dissenting view quotes 
from the remarks of President Truman 
when he vetoed the Internal Security Act 
of 1950: 

Our position in the vanguard of freedom 
rests largely on our demonstration that the 
free expression of opinion, coupled with gov- 
ernment by popular consent, leads to na- 
tional strength and human advancement. 
Let us not, in cowering and foolish fear, 
throw away the fundamental basis of our 
free society. 


Those words are just as true and as 
eloquent in 1967 as they were in 1950. 
Should the ill-advised legislation we are 
now considering be enacted by Congress, 
I hope that it will meet the same fate 
as the 1950 bill and be vetoed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
entire course of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 is strewn with derelict pro- 
visions which have violated the Con- 
stitution. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, 
that H.R. 12601, the Internal Security 
Act Amendments, will add more to this 
history of constitutional transgressions. 

In reviewing these amendments, I 
find that they are replete with what 
more than 150 law school professors 
have called serious constitutional 
defects.” 

The offenses described by the act re- 
main ounconscionably vague. The 
amendments add the further un- 
conscionable note that it would be 
criminal to hold certain employment if 
one were a member of a group required 
to be registered, even if that person did 
not actually know the group was reg- 
istered. And, this conviction could be 
obtained without the least showing or 
proof that the accused individual had 
engaged in any subversive conduct. 

The bill has many other objectionable 
features. It bars proceedings in the 
courts at the very time when access to 
the courts may be most important to 
protect one’s rights. It allows innocent 
individuals and groups to be branded 
as Communist affiliates when the only 
act they have committed is to hold or 
espouse a view that may also, and purely 
coincidentally, be advocated by Com- 
munists. 

And, the most serious objection to this 
bill may well be that it would revitalize 
the now defunct Subversive Activities 
Control Board. In the 17 years of its ex- 
istence, this Board has spent more than 
$5 million and has performed little or 
no useful constitutional function. 

Past Attorneys General have advised 
against the continuation of the Board, 
and one has stated that during his 
tenure the Board did not produce one 
piece of not otherwise available infor- 
mation. 

President Truman, who had no love 
for Communists, but who has a good 
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deal of respect for free speech, vetoed 
the initial attempt to institute the 
Board. Today, there is more than 
ample reason to agree with his de- 
cision—and with his statement that the 
Board puts the Government in the 
“thought control business” and provides 
vast powers to harass all of our citizens 
in the exercise of their rights of free 
speech.” 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12601 
would revive certain aspects of title I of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, which 
have been properly declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court. Earlier 
this year we were reminded of the 
dormancy of the creature of that act, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, by a 
controversial appointment. The issue of 
the wisdom of that appointment is of 
superficial importance. The issue today 
is whether an agency, which the Supreme 
Court has rendered virtually impotent in 
order to conform to the U.S. Constitution, 
should be artificially revived. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, or 
the McCarran Act, was generated by a 
climate of hysteria and fear in the post- 
war years, representing the culmination 
of 3 years of agitation for antisubversion 
legislation. 

Positing an ironclad Communist con- 
spiracy in language chillingly reminis- 
cent of the stridency of the times, the 
act established a five-man Board which, 
upon petition of the Attorney General, 
would hold quasi-judicial proceedings to 
determine if an organization was re- 
quired to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a Communist action, Communist 
front, or Communist infiltrated group. 
Individual members of Communist- 
action groups were required to register. 
But, as President Harry Truman’s pro- 
phetic veto message of September 22, 
1950, predicted, things did not quite work 
out that way. He said: 

The idea of requiring Communist orga- 
nizations to divulge information about them- 
selves is a simple and attractive one. But 
it is about as practical as requiring thieves 
to register with the sheriff. Obviously, no 
such organization as the Communist Party 
is likely to register voluntarily. 


The President then elaborated on the 
procedural requirements for Board hear- 
ings—submission of proof by the Attor- 
ney General that an organization was in 
fact a “Communist-action” or Com- 
munist-front” organization, submission 
of evidence by the organization, pro- 
longed hearings by the Board, and 
appeal through the Courts. He con- 
cluded: 

All these proceedings would require great 
effort and much time. It is almost certain 
that from two to four years would elapse 
between the Attorney General's decision to 
go before the Board with a case, and the 
final disposition of the matter by the Courts. 

And when all this time and effort had been 
spent, it is still most likely that no organiza- 
tion would actually register. 


And, of course, none has. 

Congressional reaction was equally 
swift. The following day, both Houses 
overrode President Truman’s veto, the 
House by 286 to 48, the Senate by 57 to 
10. On the floor of the House, Repre- 
sentative Rankin, of Mississippi, right- 
eously proclaimed: 
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This document should be answered on the 
floor. I have never heard so many misstate- 
ments in the same number of words. I am 
sure the President did not write it, and 
I doubt if he ever read it. It sounds like 
Communist propaganda. 

The rumor is that Felix Frankfurter wrote 
it. 


That, I suspect, was intended as 
damnation. I suggest, however, that 
whoever authored the message, it stands 
out as a monument to sanity. 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman coura- 
geously pleaded with the Senate to sus- 
tain the Prsident’s veto: 

This bill is based upon misconception, 
hysteria, and suspicion, People have been 
led to believe that this is simply a bill to 
require registration, that under its provi- 
sions there are no complications, no further 
responsibilities, no further duties, no further 
consequences. 

It is not so. In my opinion .. this bill 
would in no way help to combat commu- 
nism. It would do communism no harm. It 
would harm the country. It would harm the 
things for which we have stood and for 
which our forefathers have fought for 200 
years and more.... 


On November 20, 1950, the Attorney 
General petitioned the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board to require the 
Communist Party of the United States 
to register. The Board’s hearing con- 
sumed the next 18 months and over 
14,000 pages of trial transcript. On April 
20, 1953, the Board directed the Com- 
munist Party to register with the Attor- 
ney General as provided by section 7 of 
the act. 

The Communist Party, of course, re- 
fused to comply with the registration 
directive. Seven years of litigation 
through the lower courts ensued until the 
case reached the U.S. Supreme Court in 
October of 1960. On June 5, 1961, the 
Supreme Court handed down the decision 
of Communist Party of the United States 
v. Subversive Activities Control Board 
(367 U.S. 1), in which the registration 
requirement contained in section 7 of 
the 1950 act was upheld. Ironically 
enough, the opinion was written by none 
other than Mr. Justice Frankfurter. In 
upholding the Board’s registration order 
the Court said: 

The purpose of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act is said to be to prevent the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy from accom- 
plishing its purpose in this country. 

It is not for the courts to re-examine the 
validity of these legislative findings and re- 
ject them ... They are the product of ex- 
tensive investigations by Committees of Con- 
gress over more than a decade and a half 
(367 U.S. 1, at 94, 95). 

Of course, Congressional power in this 
sphere, as in all spheres, is limited by the 
First Amendment. Individual liberties funda- 
mental to American institutions are not to 
be destroyed under pretext of preserving those 
institutions, even from the external dangers. 
But where the problems of accommodating 
the exigencies of self-preservation and the 
values of liberty are as complex and intricate 
as they are in the situation described in the 
findings of S. 2 of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act . . . the legislative judgment as 
to how that threat may best be met con- 
sistently with the safeguarding of personal 
freedom is not to be set aside merely because 
the judgment of judges would, in the first 
instance, have chosen other methods (367 
U.S. 1, at 96, 97). 
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The Communist Party, however, had 
contended that the registration require- 
ment constituted a denial of the fifth 
amendment guarantees against self-in- 
crimination of its officers. The Court 
made no determination on this claim 
on the ground that it was premature. 
Claims of violations of fifth amendment 
privileges would be justiciable only after 
the Board’s order became final and after 
the officers had invoked the privilege in 
refusing to register with the Attorney 
General. 

The Board’s order became final on 
October 20, 1961. The party did not 
register. Under another section of the 
act, it then became the duty of each in- 
dividual member to register himself. 
None did. The Attorney General filed 
petitions against 44 high-ranking offi- 
cials. In each case, the Board directed 
registration. None did. 

Litigation against two members, Wil- 
liam Albertson and Roscoe Quincy Proc- 
tor reached the Supreme Court in 
October 1965, and the decision was 
handed down a month later on November 
15. The Court, by an unanimous 8-to-0 
vote, set aside the Board’s registration 
orders—Albertson et al. v. Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board (382 U.S. 70)— 
holding that the orders clearly violated 
petitioners’ privilege against self-incrim- 
ination. I quote from the decision: 

The risks of incrimination which the 
petitioners take in registering are obvious. 
Form IS-52a requires an admission of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. Such an 
admission of membership may be used to 
prosecute the registrant under the member- 
ship clause of the Smith Act... or under 
Sec. 4(a) of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act... to mention only two federal 
criminal statutes (382 U.S. 70, at 77). 


Thus, the registration orders of all 
44 individuals were vacated. 

The Subversive Activities Control 
Board has not held a formal hearing in 
2 years. It has one pending case, filed by 
the Attorney General on March 4, 1966. 
Formal hearings by the Board cannot be 
scheduled until a preliminary action is 
settled by the courts. 

In the meantime, how is the Board 
amusing itself? On August 15 of this 
year John Mahan, Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER asked— 

You have been more or less doing nothing 
2 1965, and this is the only case you have 


Mahan answered: 

In relation to the cases, we have prepared 
all the cases that have been tried, and they 
are in four volumes and an index digest, 
since I have been there, in less than two 
years. The staff did that. 


A remarkable feat. The Board has 
spent approximately $700,000 on this 
project, and Congress is about to give 
them $300,000 to do the same thing for 
another year. 

At the same Senate subcommittee 
hearing, Assistant Attorney General 
J. Walter Yeagley stated: 

As I say, we have only filed the one case. 
We may have another one forthcoming, 
which is not a lot of business. 
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Now after such expenditures and futile 
effort the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee proposes a device to circumvent 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and perpetuate a bureau- 
cratic agency which really has no func- 
tion. 

H.R. 12601 voids the present self-regis- 
tration requirements and substitutes a 
provision that the Attorney General be 
responsible for registering those who will 
not register themselves. Organizations 
determined by the Board to be “Com- 
munist action,” “Communist front,” and 
“Communist infiltrated” would be regis- 
tered by the Attorney General. In addi- 
tion, the names of individual members 
of Communist-action groups would be 
registered. This is intended to circum- 
vent the Albertson-Proctor decision of 
the Supreme Court, which held the self- 
registration requirement of the present 
law in violation of the fifth amendment. 

The effect of the bill is to have the 
Attorney General “incriminate” a citi- 
zen who fails to take the necessary steps 
to do so himself, with the same ramifica- 
tions and violations of Constitutional 
safeguards. Where is the due process? 

Under section 5(d) of the bill judicial 
review is explicitly prohibited until the 
completion of board proceedings. The 
committee’s justification is that— 

It is designed to protect the due adminis- 
tration of the act and prevent frivolous de- 
lays in its enforcement by depriving Com- 
munist organizations of the ability to 
initiate dilatory collateral proceedings. 


The assumption is that anyone who 
seeks to challenge a proceeding of the 
Board must be a Communist. This is an- 
other demonstration of the committee’s 
well-known contempt for our constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

Section 5(c) of H.R. 12601 is designed 
to compel testimony by granting immu- 
nity from prosecution to persons who in- 
voke the fifth amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination. This is par- 
ticularly subject to abuse, giving an ad- 
ministrative agency power to intimidate 
and expose. It is reasonable to assume 
that threats of contempt proceedings and 
perjury prosecutions would accompany 
ma Board’s efforts to extract informa- 

on. 

This provision is another device to 
evade constitutional safeguards, and the 
Board should not be invested with such 
sweeping powers. 

Congress should be most reluctant to 
extend the power to grant immunity. 
Justice is best served by restricting it, if 
possible, to grand jury proceedings which 
are secret and not likely to become public 
spectacles. 

The most serious aspects of this bill 
involve not what it alters but what it 
leaves unchanged. The restrictions on 
freedom of association inherent in the 
original McCarran Act are unchanged. 
The definitions of “Communist action” 
and “Communist front” are so vague as 
to raise serious questions. “Communist 
infiltrated” is undefinable on its face. If 
one Communist joins an organization 
and seeks to influence its policies, is the 
organization thereby permanently pol- 
luted? Communists have sought to influ- 
ence every progressive movement. 


— See MW ae A Oe E 
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As our colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa, Congressman CULVER, points out in 
his well reasoned dissenting views, the 
act as amended would continue to 
brand as “Communist-front” organi- 
zations that take positions “from 
time to time on matters of policy” which 
“do not deviate from those” of the Com- 
munist movement. Under this language, 
any coincidence of views or deliberate 
decision by Communists to exploit a 
cause could result in the impugning of 
innocent organizations. It was not so 
long ago that the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee used a similar tactic in 
harassing advocates of civil rights, dis- 
armament, and a host of other issues, 
through the use of the neat phrase: “Are 
you aware that this is the position of 
the Communist Party?” 

When this bill was first proposed in 
1950, all of the agencies charged with 
the maintenance of the Nation’s security, 
foreign and domestic, opposed the bill 
on the grounds that it would impede 
their work. None of these have rushed 
forward in support of today’s amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate on 
the similar bill in the Senate a few weeks 
ago, Senator Kennepy of New York had 
this to say: 

We know the Act will be challenged and 
we know that the Supreme Court will very 
likely throw it out, as it has done in the 
case of sections of the law now on the books. 
This law has not helped us to advance in the 
last 17 years in connection with subversive 
activities, and if this legislation is passed, 
we will still not have taken a step forward. 
We will be standing still. 


This is unique testimony from a man 
uniquely qualified. Senator Kennedy of 
New York was, of course, Attorney 
General from 1961 to 1964 and was inti- 
mately concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Internal Security Act. 

Furthermore, the serious deficiencies 
in these proposals have been pointed out 
by some of our most competent and 
respected legal authorities, among them, 
Prof. Thomas S. Emerson, of Yale, Dean 
Robert F. Drinan, of Boston College Law 
School, Prof. Walter Gellhorn, of Colum- 
bia, and Prof. Benjamin Kaplan, Louis 
Loss, and Clark Byse, of Harvard. 

Let us look closely at this bill before 
we vote. The witch hunts of the 1950's 
are over. Did we learn nothing from 
them? Have we forgotten the degrada- 
tion, the denial of democratic freedoms, 
the smearing of the reputations, and de- 
struction of human dignity that took 
place? Have we no faith in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the American peo- 
ple? In their good judgment? 

This is an opportunity to take a firm 
stand for protection of the most basic 
constitutional and human rights of all 
Americans and to correct a mistake 
made in an emotional climate 17 years 
ago—a mistake which should not be per- 
petuated. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has been very ably debated on both sides. 
Insofar as I am concerned, it presents 
some very disturbing constitutional im- 
plications. 

In the first place, I believe that most of 
us can agree that there is an urgent need 
for energetically searching out internal 
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subversion, checking its activities and 
ramifications, and punishing the specific 
acts of those who engage in violation of 
existing law and in seeking to undermine 
the foundations of our great, free society. 

There are, in my humble judgment, 
adequate laws in this area protecting the 
nation against treason, espionage, sabo- 
tage and efforts and actions designed to 
overthrow our Government by force, 
violence and conspiracy. 

In that sense, this bill would be re- 
dundant and repetitious and it might 
well serve to duplicate existing laws while 
placing dangerous restrictions on the 
personal liberty of our people. 

Our Constitution zealously protects the 
political views of the people and the 
right to dissent in every lawful manner. 

The application of registration require- 
ments and spying upon fellow citizens 
and neighbors are characteristic of the 
arbitrary police state, and since the for- 
mation of this Government, these prac- 
tices have been looked upon with great 
disapproval by the American people. 

Above all, we are under a sacred obli- 
gation to protect the great freedoms of 
the Constitution—freedom of belief, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press and 
assembly and freedom of criticism and 
dissent, and we must exert every precau- 
tion against infringement of the personal 
liberty of our fellow citizens and those 
residing in the United States. 

In this country, it is of paramount im- 
portance that, under our Constitution 
and the laws, every person shall be free 
to speak his mind and express his beliefs 
and views as criticism and dissent, with- 
out the restraining hand of meddlesome 
government interfering with his affairs, 
and trifling with his basic constitutional 
liberties, so long as he does not violate 
the law of the land. 

As to those among us, who are working 
for the overthrow of the Government, 
there are ample laws to punish them, 
and to stamp out their conspiracies, and 
I think we would do great disservice to 
our form of government if, in order to 
check subversion and fight communism, 
we should adopt the very totalitarian 
techniques that communism and other 
absolute systems of government utilize 
to suppress and enchain their subject- 
citizens and those living within their 
domains. 

The regimentation of the people of this 
country into thought cliques imposed by 
governmental laws and edicts is certainly 
not one of the purposes of this great Gov- 
ernment, and we must repudiate such 
efforts by Government officials, agencies, 
or devices of law, which do not square 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Time and again, our courts have dealt 
with these questions and I do not wish 
to belabor them here. While I believe that 
we must continue to combat subversion 
and communism in every possile way, so 
as to check the dangers they present to 
the perpetuity of free institutions, law 
and order, and the existence of our free- 
doms, it is my conviction that we must 
do these things under the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, and that any de- 
parture from this rule would, not only 
work a wrong against the rights of the 
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individual in our society, but would also 
be capable of restricting precious per- 
sonal and civil liberties, and this must 
be studiously and firmly rejected by the 
Congress. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. Paragraph (4) of section 3 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The term ‘Communist-front organiza- 
tion’ means any organization in the United 
States (other than a Communist-action or- 
ganization as defined in paragraph (8) of 
this section) which (A) is substantially 
directed, dominated, or controlled by a Com- 
munist-action organization, or (B) is sub- 
stantially directed, dominated, or controlled 
by one or more members of a Communist- 
action organization, and (C) is primarily op- 
erated for the purpose of giving aid and sup- 
port to a Communist-action organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or the 
world Communist movement referred to in 
section 2 of this title.” 

Sec. 2 Section 8 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMUNIST- 
ACTION ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 8. (a) When there is in effect a final 
order of the Board requiring any organization 
to register under section 7(a) as a Com- 
munist-action organization and such organi- 
zation has not filed a statement of its mem- 
bers as required by subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 7, it shall be the duty of the At- 
torney General to petition the Board for a 
determination as provided in section 13(a) 
as to each individual whom the Attorney 
General has reason to believe is at the time 
of the filing of his petition under section 
13(a) a member of such organization. 

“(b) When any organization files a state- 
ment of its members pursuant to subsection 
(d) or (e) of section 7 it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to petition the Board 
for a determination as provided in section 
13 (a) as to each individual whom the Attor- 
ney General has reason to believe is at the 
time of the filing of his petition under sec- 
tion 13(a) a member of such organization 
but whose name was not included upon the 
statement filed by the organization. 

“(c) Any individual as to whom there is 
in effect a final order of the Board determin- 
ing such individual to be a member of a 
Communist-action organization and who is 
no longer a member of such organization may 
file a petition for a determination as provid- 
ed in section 13.” 

Sec, 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 9 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall keep and 
maintain separately in the Department of 
Justice— 

“(1) a ‘Register of Communist-Action Or- 
ganizations’, which shall include (A) the 
names and addresses of all Communist- 
action organizations registered or by final 
order of the Board required to register under 
the provisions of this title, (B) the registra- 
tion statements and annual reports filed by 
such organizations thereunder, and (C) the 
names and last-known addresses of individ- 
uals who by proceedings under section 13 are 
by final order of the Board determined to 
be members or officers of such organizations; 

“(2) a ‘Register of Communist-Front Or- 
ganizations.’ which shall include (A) the 
names and addresses of all Communist-front 
organizations registered or by final order of 
the Board required to register under the 
provisions of this title, and (B) the registra- 
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tion statements and annual reports filed by 
such organizations thereunder; and 

(3) a Register of Communist-Infiltrated 
Organizations’, which shall include the names 
and addresses of all Communist-infiltrated 
organizations determined by final order of 
the Board to be used by proceedings under 
section 18A.“ 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 9 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

„d) Upon the registering of each Com- 
munist organization by the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the provisions of this section, 
the Attorney General shall publish in the 
Federal Register the fact that such organiza- 
tion has been registered by him as a Commu- 
nist-action organization, or as a Communist- 
front organization, or as a Communist-in- 
filtrated organization, as the case may be, 
and the publication thereof shall constitute 
notice to all members of such organization 
that such organization has been so regis- 
tered.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any or- 
ganization which is registered under section 
7, or for any organization with respect to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Board requiring it to register under section 
7, or determining that it is a Communist-in- 
filtrated organization, or for any person act- 
ing for or on behalf of any such organiza- 
tion— 

“(1) to transmit or cause to be trans- 
mitted, through the United States mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any publication 
which is intended to be, or which it is reason- 
able to believe is intended to be, circulated 
or disseminated among two or more persons, 
unless such publication, and any envelope, 
wrapper, or other container in which it is 
mailed or otherwise circulated or trans- 
mitted, bears the following, printed in such 
manner as may be provided in regulations 
prescribed by the Attorney General: ‘Dis- 
seminated by : (setting forth the 
name of the organization in lieu of the pre- 
ceding blank, followed immediately by 
whichever statement is applicable and set- 
ting forth in lieu of the blank whether Com- 
munist-action, front, or infiltrated, as the 
case may be), ‘which is registered with the 
Attorney General of the United States as a 
Communist- organization’, (or) ‘which 
has been determined by final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, to be a 
Communist- organization’; or 

2) to use the United States mails, or any 
means, facility, or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, to solicit any 
money, property, or thing unless such solici- 
tation, if made orally, is preceded by the fol- 
lowing statement, and if made in writing or 
in print, is preceded by the following written 
or printed statement: ‘This solicitation is 
made for or on behalf of „ (setting 
forth the name of the organization in lieu of 
the preceding blank, followed immediately 
by whichever statement is applicable and 
setting forth in lieu of the blank whether 
Communist-action, front, or infiltrated, as 
the case may be) ‘which is registered with 
the Attorney General of the United States 
as à Communist- organization’, (or) 
‘which has been determined by final order of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, to 
be a Communist- organization’; or 

“(3) to broadcast or cause to be broadcast 
any matter over any radio or television sta- 
tion in the United States, unless such mat- 
ter is preceded by the following statement: 
The following program is sponsored by 

„ (setting forth the name of the or- 
ganization in lieu of the preceding blank, 
followed immediately by whichever state- 
ment is applicable and setting forth in lieu 
of the blank whether Communist-action, 
front, or infiltrated, as the case may be) 
‘which is registered with the Attorney Gen- 
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eral of the United States as a Commu- 
nist- organization’, (or) ‘which has 
been determined by final order of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, to be a 
Communist- organization’.”” 

Sec, 5. (a) Subsection (a) of section 13 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever the Attorney General shall 
have reason to believe that any organization 
which has not registered under subsection 
(a) or subsection (b) of section 7 of this 
title is in fact an organization of a kind re- 
quired to be registered under such subsec- 
tion, or that any individual is of the type 
referred to in subsection (a) or (b) of sec- 
tion 8 of this title, he shall file with the 
Board and serve upon such organization or 
individual, as the case may be, a petition 
for an order requiring such organization to 
register, or determining such individual to be 
a member of such organization, pursuant to 
such subsection or section, Each such peti- 
tion shall be verified under oath, and shall 
contain a statement of the facts upon which 
the Attorney General relies in support of his 
prayer for the issuance of such order. Two 
or more such individuals, members of such 
organization or of any section, branch, frac- 
tion, cell, board, committee, commission, or 
unit thereof, may be joined as respondents 
in one petition for an order determining each 
of such individuals to be a member of any 
such organization. A dissolution of any or- 
ganization subsequent to the date of the 
filing of any petition requiring it to register 
shall not moot or abate the proceedings, but 
the Board shall receive evidence and proceed 
to a determination of the issues: Provided, 
however, That if the Board shall find such 
organization to be a Communist-action or 
Communist-front organization as of the time 
of the filing of such petition and prior to its 
alleged dissolution, and shall find that a dis- 
solution of the organization has in fact oc- 
curred as aforesaid, the Board shal] enter an 
order determining such organization to be a 
Communist-action or Communist-front or- 
ganization, as the case may be, and the 
Attorney General shall register it as such in 
the appropriate register maintained by him 
pursuant to subsection (a) of section 9 of 
this title, together with a notation of its dis- 
solution. No such organization found to be 
dissolved as aforesaid shall be required to file 
any registration statement or annual report, 
nor shall any member or officer thereof be 
registered or required to register as a member 
or officer of such organization under the pro- 
visions of this title.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any organization registered under 
subsection (a) or subsection (b) of section 7 
of this title, or any organization which by 
final order of the Board has been required v0 
register, and which no longer is an o 
tion of such type, or any individual who 
by final order of the Board has been deter- 
mined to be a member of a Communist- 
action organization, and who no longer is a 
member of such organization, may file with 
the Board a petition for a determination that 
such organization no longer is an organiza- 
tion of such type, or that such individual 
no longer is a member of such organization, 
as the case may be, and for appropriate re- 
lief from the further application of the 
provisions of this title to such organization 
or individual. Any individual authorized by 
section 7(g) to file a petition for relief may 
file with the Board and serve upon the At- 
torney General a petition for an order re- 
quiring the Attorney General to strike his 
name from the registration statement or an- 
nual report upon which it appears. Each 
petition filed under and pursuant to this 
subsection shall be verified under oath, and 
shall contain a statement of the facts relied 
upon in support thereof. Upon the filing of 
any such petition, the Board shall serve upon 
each party to such proceeding a notice speci- 
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fying the time and place for hearing upon 
such petition. No such hearing shall be con- 
ducted within twenty days after the service 
of such notice.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended by inserting the following 
sentence immediately preceding the last 
sentence thereof: No person, on the ground 
or for the reason that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, required of 
him may tend to criminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture, shall be 
excused from testifying or producing docu- 
mentary evidence before the Board in obedi- 
ence to a subpena of the Board issued on 
request of the Attormey General when the 
Attorney General represents that such testi- 
mony or evidence is necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this title; but no natural 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
cerning which he, under compulsion as 
herein provided, may testify, or produce evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, before the 
Board in obedience to a subpena issued by it: 
Provided, That no natural person so testify- 
ing shall be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committed in ‘so 
testifying.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Amend paragraph (2) of said subsec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“(2) Where an organization or individual 
declines or fails to appear at a hearing ac- 
corded to such organization or individual 
by the Board in proceedings initiated pur- 
suant to subsection (a), the Board shall, 
nevertheless, proceed to receive evidence, 
make a determination of the issues, and 
enter such order as shall be just and 
appropriate.” 

(2) Add the following paragraphs: 

“(3) Any person who, in the course of any 
hearing before the Board or any member 
thereof or any examiner designated thereby, 
shall misbehave in their presence or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the hearing or the 
administration of the provisions of this title, 
shall be guilty of an offense and upon con- 
viction thereof by a court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Whenever a statement of fact constituting 
such misbehavior is reported by the Board 
to the appropriate United States attorney, 
it shall be his duty to bring the matter be- 
fore the grand jury for its action. 

“(4) The authority, function, practice, or 
process of the Attorney General or Board 
in conducting any proceeding pursuant to 
the provisions of this title shall not be ques- 
tioned in any court of the United States, 
nor shall any such court, or judge or justice 
thereof, have jurisdiction of any action, suit, 
petition, or proceeding, whether for declara- 
tory judgment, injunction, or otherwise, to 
question such, except on review in the court 
or courts having jurisdiction of the actions 
and orders of the Board pursuant to the 
provisions of section 14, or when such are 
appropriately called into question by the 
accused or respondent, as the case may be, 
in the court or courts having jurisdiction 
of his prosecution or other proceeding (or 
the review thereof) for any contempt or any 
offense charged him pursuant to 
the provisions of this title.” 

(e) Paragraph (1) of subsection (f) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) the extent to which persons who are 
active in its management, direction, or su- 
pervision, whether or not holding office 
therein, are active in the management, di- 
rection, or supervision of, or as representa- 
tives or members of, any Communist-action 
organization, Communist foreign govern- 
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ment, or the world Communist movement 
referred to in section 2; and” 

(t) Paragraph (2) of subsection (g) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such in- 
dividual an order determining such individ- 
ual to be a member of such tion.” 

(g) Paragraph (2) of subsection (h) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) that an individual is not a member 
of any Communist-action organization, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its finding as to the facts; issue 
and cause to be served upon the Attorney 
General an order denying his petition for an 
order determining such individual to be a 
member of such organization; and send a 
copy of such order to such individual.” 

(h) Paragraph (2) of subsection (i) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing the words or officer” following the word 
“member” in the first clause thereof, and 
striking the numeral “8” in clause (B) and 
substituting in lieu thereof the numeral “9”, 

(i) Paragraph (2) of subsection (j) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing the words “or officer” following the word 
“member” in the first clause thereof, and 
striking the numeral “8” in clause (B) and 
substituting in lieu thereof the numeral “9”. 

Sec. 6. Section 13A of such Act is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by inserting the following immedi- 
ately preceding the last sentence theerof: 
“A dissolution of such organization subse- 
quent to the date of the filing of any peti- 
tion for a determination that it is Com- 
munist infiltrated, shall not moot or abate 
the proceedings, but the Board shall receive 
evidence and proceed to a determination of 
the issues: Provided, however, That if the 
Board shall determine such organization to 
be a Communist-infiltrated organization as 
of the time of the filing of such petition and 
prior to its alleged dissolution, and shall find 
that a dissolution of the organization has 
in fact occurred as aforesaid, the Board shall 
enter an order determining such organiza- 
tion to be a Communist-infiltrated organi- 
gation and the Attorney General shall reg- 
ister it as such in the appropriate register 
maintained by him pursuant to subsection 
(a) of section 9 of this title, together with 
a notation of its dissolution. Nothing in this 
section or in this title shall be construed to 
preclude any organization or any member 
thereof at any stage of a hearing on the At- 
torney General’s petition for an order de- 
termining it to be Communist infiltrated, 
from alleging and submitting relevant evi- 
dence of a change with respect to the direc- 
tion, domination, or control of the organiza- 
tion effected by it or occurring subsequent 
to the filing of the Attorney General’s peti- 
tion; and the Board shall receive and con- 
sider such evidence in making its determina- 
tion as to whether the organization is Com- 
munist infiltrated.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any organization which has been fi- 
nally determined under this section to be a 
Communist-infiltrated organization may 
thereafter file with the Board and serve upon 
the Attorney General a petition for a deter- 
mination that such organization no longer 
is a Communist-infiltrated organization, 
and that its name be stricken from his reg- 
ister maintained under section 9 hereof.” 

(3) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 13 shall apply to hearings 
conducted under this section.” 


Sec. 7. Clause (B) in the sixth sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 14 of such Act 
is amended by striking the numeral “8” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the numeral “9”, 

Sec. 8. Section 15 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“PENALTIES 

“Sec, 15. Any organization which violates 
any provision of section 10 of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished for 
each such violation by a fine of not more 
than $10,000. Any individual who violates 
any provision of section 5 or 10 of this title 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
for each such violation by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. ALBERT (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to be proposed, under the 
rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ANprEws of Alabama, Chairman of 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 12601) to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, relating to the registration 
of Communist organizations, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 951, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 269, nays 104, not voting 59, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 415] 


YEAS—269 

Abernethy Ayres Bray 
Adair Baring Brinkley 
Adams Battin Brock 
Addabbo Belcher Brooks 
Albert Bell Brotzman 
Anderson, Bennett Brown, Ohio 

Tenn. Berry Broyhill, N.C, 
Andrews, Ala. Betts Buchanan 
Andrews, Biester Burke, Fla. 

N. Dak. Blackburn Burleson 
Arends Blanton Burton, Utah 
Ashbrook Boggs Bush 
Ashmore Bolton Byrnes, Wis. 
Aspinall Bow Cabell 
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Delaney 


Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 


Fuqua 
Galifianakis 


Herlong 
Hull 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 


Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. O. 
Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King, ae 


Martin 


Michel 
Mills 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Murpry, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Pelly 


NAYS—104 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Foley 

Fraser 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 


Morris, N. Mex. 
Morse, Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 


Nedzi Rodino Teague, Calif. 
Nix Ronan Tenzer 
0 Il. Rooney, N.Y. Thompson, N. J. 
O'Hara, Mich. Rosen Tlernan 
O'Neill, Mass. Rumsfeld Tunney 
r Ruppe Van Deerlin 
Philbin Ryan Vander Jagt 
St Germain Vanik 
Reid, N.Y, Scheuer Waldie 
Reuss Schneebeli Whalen 
Robison Smith, Iowa Yates 
NOT VOTING—59 
Abbitt Fountain Resnick 
Annunzio Frelinghuysen Roberts 
Bates atz Rooney, Pa. 
Bevill Roybal 
Bingham Hansen, Wash. St. Onge 
Brasco Saylor 
Broomfield ey Schweiker 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Sikes 
Brown, Mich. Heckler, Mass. Steed 
Broyhill, Va. Holland Stephens 
Cahill Hosmer Stratton 
Carey Howard Stubblefield 
Corman McMillan 
weer Mathias,Md. Watts 
Dickinson Matsunaga Whitten 
Dorn Moss Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn. Multer Charles H. 
Flynt Pool Wolff 
Ford, Gerald R. Purcell Young 
Ford, Quillen 
William D. Rees 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr, Hébert for, with Mr. Annunzio against, 

Mr. Fountain for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Bingham against. 

Mr. Bevill for, with Mr. Brasco against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Multer 
against. 

Mr. Roberts for, 
against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Resnick against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Rees against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Roybal against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. William D. Ford 
against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, 
against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr, Young for, with Mr, Mathias of Mary- 
land against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Udall against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr, St. Onge with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Stephens with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. How- 
ard, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of S. 2171, a Senate bill similar 
to that just passed by the House. 
oa Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 


There was no objection. 


with Mr. Matsunaga 


with Mr. Moss 
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The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 

follows: 
S. 2171 
An act to amend the Subversive Activities 

Control Act of 1950 so as to accord with 

certain decisions of the courts 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act is hereby amended by adding immedi- 
ately following paragraph (15), a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“(16) The findings of fact contained in 
paragraphs (1) through (15) of this section 
are reiterated. Recent court decisions involv- 
ing the registration provisions of this Act 
make it necessary to enact legislation to ac- 
complish the purposes of such Act without 
the requirements of registration. Disclosure 
of Communist organizations and of the mem- 
bers of Communist-action organizations as 
provided herein is essential to the protec- 
tion of the national welfare.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Subversive Activi- 
tles Control Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By changing that part of subsection 
(a) thereof beginning with the first word of 
the subsection and continuing down to sub- 
paragraph (1) thereof, so as to read: 

“(a) When there is in effect a final order 
of the Board determining any organization 
to be a Communist-action organization or a 
Communist-front organization, it shall be 
unlawful—” 

(b) By changing that part of subpara- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) thereof which 
precedes (A) so as to read: 

“(1) For any member of such organization, 
with knowledge or notice of such final order 
of the Board—”, 

(c) By changing that part of subparagraph 
(2) of subsection (a) thereof which precedes 
(A) so as to read: 

(2) For any officer or employee of the 
United States or of any defense facility, with 
knowledge or notice of such final order of 
the Board—", 

Sec. 3. Sections 7 and 8 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act are hereby repealed, 

Sec.4. The caption to section 9 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act is amended 
so as to read: “RECORDS OF FINAL ORDERS OF 
THE BOARD} PUBLIC INSPECTION; REPORTS TO 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.”; and 

Section 9 of such Act is amended so as 
to read: 

“Sec. 9. (a) The Board shall keep and 
maintain records, which shall be open to 
public inspection, giving the names and 
addresses of all organizations as to which, 
and individuals as to whom, there are in 
effect final orders of the Board issued pur- 
suant to any of the provisions of subsections 
(g) through (j), inclusive, of section 13, or 
subsection (f) of section 13A. 

“(b) Copies of the reports and orders of 
the Board so issued shall be furnished by 
the Board to any person upon request and 
upon the payment of the reasonable costs 
thereof as then currently fixed by the Board. 

“(c) The Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on or before June 1 
of each year (and at any other time when 
requested by either House by resolution) 
a report giving the names and addresses of 
all organizations as to which, and all in- 
dividuals as to whom, there are in effect 
such final orders of the Board.” 

Sec. 5 (a) That portion of section 10 of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act which 
precedes subparagraph (1) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any or- 
ganization with respect to which there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determining 
it to be a Communist-action organization or 
a Communist-front organization—”. 

(b) The phrase following the colon at the 
end of subparagraph (1) thereof is amended 
to read: “Disseminated by , an organi- 
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zation determined by final order of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to be a Com- 
munist- organization;”. 

(c) The phrase following the colon at the 
end of subparagraph (2) thereof is amended 
to read: “The following program is spon- 
sored by an organization determined 
by final order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to be a Communist- 
organization.” 

Sec. 6. Begining with the clause designa- 
tion “(1)” contained in section 11(a) of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, strike out 
all of that subsection down to and including 
the words “register under section 7”, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “there 
is in effect a final order of the Board deter- 
mining such organization to be a Commu- 
nist-action or a Communist-front organi- 
zation”. 

Sec. 7. Beginning with the clause designa- 
tion “(1)” contained in section 11(b) of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, strike out 
all of that subsection down to and including 
the words “register under section 7”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “there is 
in effect a final order of the Board determin- 
ing such organization to be a Communist- 
action or a Communist-front organization.” 

Sec. 8, Paragraph (2) of subsection (e) of 
section 12 of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act is amended so as to read: 

“(2) upon application made by the At- 
torney General under section 13(a) of this 
title, or by any individual under section 13(b) 
of this title, to determine whether any indi- 
vidual is a member of any organization as to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Board determining such organization to be a 
Communist-action organization.” 

Sec. 9. Section 13 of the Subversive Acti- 
vities Control Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By amending subsection (a) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(a)(1) Whenever the Attorney General 
has reason to believe that any organization is 
a Communist-action organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization, he shall file with 
the Board and serve upon such organization a 
petition for a determination that such orga- 
nization is a Communist-action organization 
or a Communist-front organization, as the 
case may be. 

“(2) Whenever the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that any individual is a 
member of an organization which has been 
finally determined under this section to be a 
Communist-action organization, he shall file 
with the Board and serve upon such indi- 
vidual a petition for a determination that 
such individual is a member of such organi- 
zation. Each petition under part (1) or part 
(2) of this subsection shall be verified under 
oath, and shall contain a statement of the 
facts upon which the Attorney General relies 
in support of his prayer for the issuance of 
such order.” 

(b) By amending subsection (b) thereof so 
as to read: 

“(b) Any organization as to which there 
is in effect a final order of the Board deter- 
mining it to be a Communist organization, 
and any individual as to whom there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determining 
him to be a member of a Communist-action 
organization may, not more often than once 
in each calendar year, file with the Board and 
serve upon the Attorney General a petition 
for a determination that such organization 
no longer is a Communist organization (in 
the case of an organization which has been 
determined under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion to be one of the types of Communist 
organizations) or that such individual no 
longer is a member of a Communist-action 
organization, as the case may be. Each peti- 
tion filed under and pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be verified under oath, and shall 
contain a statement of the facts relied upon 
in support thereof. Upon the filing of any 
such petition, the Board shall serve upon 
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each party to such proceeding a notice 
specifying the time and place for hearing 
upon such petition. No such hearing shall be 
conducted within twenty days after the serv- 
ice of such notice.” 

(c) By amending that portion of paragraph 
(2) of subsection (d) thereof which precedes 
the last sentence thereof so as to read: 

“(2) Where an organization or individual 
declines or fails to appear at a hearing ac- 
corded to such organization or individual 
by the Board in proceedings under subsection 
(a) of this section, the Board shall, never- 
theless, proceed to receive evidence, make 
a determination of the issues, and enter such 
order as shall be just and appropriate. Upon 
failure of an organization or individual to 
appear at a hearing accorded to such or- 
ganization or individual in proceedings under 
subsection (b) of this section the Board may 
forthwith and without further proceedings 
enter an order dismissing the petition of 
such organization or individual.” 

(d) By amending subsection (g) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(g) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization is a Communist- 
action organization or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such or- 
ganization an order determining the organi- 
zation to be a Communist-action organiza- 
tion or a Communist-front organization as 
the case may be; 

(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such in- 
dividual an order determining such indi- 
vidual to be a member of a Communist-ac- 
tion organization.” 

(e) By amending subsection (h) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(h) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization is not a Com- 
munist-action organization or a Communist- 
front organization, as the case may be, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General an order denying the de- 
termination sought by his petition, and shall 
vay a copy of such order to such organiza- 

on; 

“(2) that an individual is not a member 
of any Communist-action organization, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General an order denying the de- 
termination sought by his petition, and 
shall send a copy of such order to such 
individual.” 

(f) By amending subsection (1) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(i) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization no longer is a 
Communist-action organtzation or a Com- 
munist-front organization, as the case may 
be, it shall make a report in writing in which 
it shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the 
Attorney General and such organization an 
order determining that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or Communist-front organization as the 
case may be; 

“(2) that an individual no longer is a 
member of any Communist-action organi- 
zation, it shall make a report in writing in 
which it shall state its findings as to the 
facts and shall issue and cause to be served 
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upon the Attorney General and such in- 
dividual an order determining that such 
individual no longer is a member of a Com- 
munist-action organization.” 

(g) By amending subsection (j) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(j) If, after hearing upon a petition filed 
under subsection (b) of this section, the 
Board determines— 

“(1) that an organization is a Commu- 
nist-action organization or a Communist- 
front organization, as the case may be, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its findings as to the facts and 
shall issue and cause to be served on such 
organization an order denying its petition 
for a determination that the organization no 
longer is a Communist-action organization 
or a Communist-front organization as the 
case may be. 

“(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served upon such an 
individual an order denying his petition for 
a determination that the individual no 
longer is a member of a Communist-action 
organization.” 

(h) By amending subsection (k) thereof 
so as to read: 

“(k) When any order of the Board issued 
under subsection (g). (h), (), or (J), of 
this section becomes final under the pro- 
visions of section 14(b) of this title, the 
Board shall publish in the Federal Register 
the fact that such order has become final, 
and publication thereof shall constitute 
notice to all persons that such order has 
become final.” 

Sec. 10. The seventh sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 14 of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act is amended so as to 
read: “If the court shall set aside an order 
issued under subsection (j) of section 13, 
it may, in the case of an organization, enter 
a Judgment requiring the Board to issue an 
order determining that such organization 
no longer is a Communist-action organiza- 
tion or Communist-front organization, as 
the case may be, or in the case of an in- 
dividual, enter a judgment requiring the 
Board to issue an order determining that 
such individual no longer is a member of a 
Communist-action organization.” 

Sec. 11. Section 15 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act is amended so as to read: 

“Sec. 15. (a) In the case of any organiza- 
tion which by proceedings under section 
13 (a) prior to the date of enactment hereof 
has been finally determined by the Board in 
carrying out its duties under subsection (e) 
of section 12, to be a ‘Communist-action or- 
ganization’ or a ‘Communist-front organiza- 
tion’, and as a result of such determination 
has been ordered to register, the Board shall 
forthwith modify its previously issued reg- 
istration order as may be necessary to con- 
form such order to the provisions of section 
13(g) hereof, and shall forthwith include 
such organization on the record maintained 
under section 9: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
so as to prevent any such organization from 
filing a petition as provided in subsection 
(b) of section 13. 

“(b) In the case of any proceeding pending 
before the Board on the effective date of 
this enactment the Board and the Attorney 
General are authorized to proceed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act as here- 
in amended. No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced prior to this 
enactment in any court of the United States 
shall abate by reason of this enactment. The 
court in any such case may allow such mo- 
tion or supplemental pleadings as may be 
necessary to conform the litigation to the 
provisions of this Act as amended.” 

Sec. 12. Section 12 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act (30 U.S.C. 791) is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection; 

“(i) The Board shall cease to exist on 
June 30, 1969, unless in the period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this sub- 
section and ending on December 31, 1968, 
proceedings under this Act shall have been 
instituted before the Board and hearings 
under this Act shall have been conducted 
by the Board. On or before January 10, 1969, 
the Attorney General shall determine 
whether such proceedings have been so in- 
stituted, and such hearings have been so 
conducted, within that period. The determi- 
nation so made by the Attorney General 
shall be published in the Federal Register.” 

Nothing in the Act shall be construed to 
impair the power of Congress to provide for 
an instrumentality to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 13. Subsection (3) of section 3 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act is amended 
by striking out “(a)” and by striking the 
whole of paragraph (b). 

Sec. 14. Subsection (f) of section 4 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act is amended 
by striking the last sentence of the sub- 
section, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WILLIS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIS: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill S. 2171 and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions of H.R. 12601, as passed by the 
House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 
i 0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12601) was 

laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE U.S. INCOME TAX SYSTEM— 
THE NEED FOR A FULL ACCOUNT- 
ING 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable Stanley S. Surrey, recently made 
an address before the Money Marketeers 
in New York City. 

Mr. Surrey in his address presented 
some interesting and intriguing ideas 
which I believe deserve further analysis 
and consideration by the Congress. Per- 
haps the most intriguing idea he presents 
would call for an annual accounting of 
all tax privileges, preferences, or conces- 
sions according to the amount of money 
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involved and as to the objective of the 
preference. Presumably his suggestion 
ultimately would entail an annual review 
of these features of the tax law. 

Since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means I, along 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee, have had the privilege of working 
closely with Mr. Surrey in his capacity 
as representative of the Treasury De- 
partment on a wide array of tax matters. 
In this relationship I have found Mr. 
Surrey to be an outstanding civil serv- 
ant. He is, of course, widely recognized 
for his broad and deep knowledge of the 
tax laws but, in addition to that, in his 
relationships with the committee he has 
shown an ability that bureaucrats tend 
not to have; namely, the ability to also 
see the problem from the congressional 
point of view. This has enabled him in 
many instances to aid us in the practical 
solutions to many difficult tax problems. 

I commend Mr. Surrey’s speech, which 
I insert at this point, to your reading: 
THE UNITED STATES INCOME Tax SysTEM—THE 

NEED For FULL ACCOUNTING 


(Address by Hon, Stanley S. Surrey) 


The United States income tax system is a 
powerful factor in our society, in our busi- 
nesses and in our households. Viewed in the 
aggregate, its importance for fiscal policy has 
been demonstrated in recent year, notably 
in the 1964 revenue reduction—and we hope 
again this year through the tax surcharge. 
American business is intimately aware of its 
importance in the particular, and tax plan- 
ning is an integral part of business planning. 
About 90 percent of our adult population 
is involved in filing an income tax return 
and 75 percent in paying an income tax—a 
coverage broader than in any other country. 

An income tax system of such strength 
and breadth of application warrants a full 
accounting. It would seem but obvious that 
we should be fully aware of its content and 
scope, so that we could intelligently pass 
judgment on its effects. This being so, it 
is all the more surprising that there are gaps 
in the accounting that now obtains. These 
gaps exist both at the Governmental level, 
in the way our Budget reflects the income 
tax, and at the level of the individual busi- 
ness, in the way financial accounting handles 
the impact of the tax. These gaps have seri- 
ous implications for our understanding of 
the tax system. 

We may start with the way our income 
tax is reflected in the Federal Budget in ag- 
gregate terms. The Administrative Budget 
and the Cash Budget both treat tax receipts 
on a cash basis. This being so, the degree to 
which changes in income tax or other rates 
are currently reflected in the Budget depends 
upon the timing of tax payments, Recent 
changes in that timing, notably graduated 
withholding, estimated tax payments for 
corporations, and currency of deposit for 
withheld taxes and excise taxes, have con- 
siderably narrowed the gap betwen legisla- 
tive changes in rates and the impact of the 
changes on the Administrative and Cash 
Budgets. The National Income Account 
Budget reflects taxes on an accrual basis, ex- 
cept for non-withheld individual income 
taxes which are on a cash basis. These vari- 
ances in the Federal Budget statements of 
revenues have made it difficult for the gen- 
eral public to readily comprehend the aggre- 
gate economic effect of the tax system. The 
problem is heightened by the fact that the 
Administrative Budget does not cover the 
taxes earmarked for various trust funds, 
such as Social Security taxes and highway 
taxes, while the other two Budgets do in- 
clude these revenue sources. 
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Each of the Budgets conveys some infor- 
mation and a thorough analysis would make 
use of all of them. Many people, however, 
think of “the Budget” in terms of one set of 

; this one set of figures is usually that 
in the Administrative Budget, which is prob- 
ably the least useful for general economic 
analysis. 

The recent Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Budget Concepts seeks to develop 
one comprehensive measure to reflect aggre- 
gate revenues. Its recommendation for the 
revenue and expenditures part of the Budget 
would include all revenue sources—both 
general revenues and trust fund revenues— 
and would place reporting of the income tax 
revenues on an accrual basis, The Commis- 
sion states that the use of an accrual basis 
for the corporate tax and other taxes could be 
done at this time, while its application to 
the individual income tax requires further 
study. These changes in Budget reporting 
will permit a better public understanding of 
the economic weight of our taxes. The 
changes will thereby contribute to a more 
informed consideration of what will be our 
major fiscal policy issue in the Post-Vietnam 
period—how. the revenues released by the 
reduction in military expenditures should be 
distributed between tax reduction and ag- 
gregate civilian expenditures, 

The President’s Commission on Budget 
Concepts also made recommendations re- 
garding the Budget treatment of expendi- 
tures, but one aspect was not considered. 
The aspect not considered—and this is re- 
flected in all discussions of expenditures— 
concerns the Government expenditures made 
through the tax system. At first blush, such 
a phrase—Government expenditures through 
a tax system—seems almost meaningless. A 
tax system presumably concerns itself with 
raising revenues rather than spending funds. 
But a closer analysis of our present tax sys- 
tem would reveal real substance to the 
phrase, Through deliberate departures from 
accepted concepts of net income and through 
various special exemptions, deductions and 
credits, our tax system does operate to affect 
the private economy in ways that are usually 
accomplished by expenditures—in effect to 
produce an expenditure system described in 
tax language. 

Let us take a simple example: The Federal 
budget for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has line items detailing 
expenditures, including trust fund expendi- 
tures, for old age assistance. But that budget 
contains no line item for the $2.3 billion ex- 
pended through the tax system to aid the 
elderly—under the special $600 exemption, 
the retirement income credit, the exclusion of 
Social Security retirement benefits, and so 
on. The HEW budget also has line items for 
medical assistance expenditures, but no line 
item for $100 million expended through the 
tax system by reason of the special exemption 
for sick pay paid to employees. 

The budgets of the Commerce Department 
and the Transportation Department contain 
line items for expenditures under Federal 
programs for aiding business. But there are 
no line items for the very large amounts, 
reaching over $1 billion, expended through 
the tax system either as tax relief, incentives, 
or assistance for a variety of business activi- 
ties: for example, financial institutions, 
through special deductions for reserves; 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations, 
through special rate reductions; shipping 
companies and life insurance companies, 
through special deferrals. 

The budget of the Interior Department has 
line items for natural resources programs, 
but no line items for the large amounts, also 
over a billion dollars, expended under the 
tax system to assist our natural resources 
industries, including timber, through expens- 
ing of certain capital costs, expensing in 
excess of cost under the treatment of deple- 
tion, and special capital gain treatment. The 
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budget for the Agriculture Department has 
Une items representing p to assist 
agricultural activities, but no line items for 
amounts, over a half-billion, expended under 
the tax system through the expensing of cer- 
tain capital costs, the availability of the cash 
method of accounting even if inventories are 
used, and special capital gains treatment of 
livestock. 

The absence of line items in the Budget for 
these tax expenditures—this lack of a full 
accounting for our tax system—has many 
facets. To begin with, it lessens public un- 
derstanding of significant segments of our 
tax policies. For the most part there are no 
line items in the Internal Revenue Service 
Statistics of Income delineating these items, 
so that in the absence of special studies the 
amounts involved are simply unobtainable. 
Indeed, many of these tax expenditure” pro- 
grams cannot be found in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, so that unlike direct expenditure 
programs where the budget trails are rela- 
tively well posted, the “tax expenditure” 
trails are very often obscurely marked. 

A large part of the tax benefits for the 
elderly rests on a very brief and cryptic ad- 
ministrative ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service excluding Social Security retirement 
benefits from income, without citation of 
any authority for the result; much of the 
benefits for financial institutions rests on 
administrative rulings stating how the re- 
serves against debts owed to banks shall be 
computed; a large part of the benefits to 
agriculture and natural resources also find 
their origin and even some of their current 
expression in administrative rulings and 
regulations. 

When Congressional talk and public opin- 
ion turn to reduction and control of Federal 
expenditures. these tax expenditures are 
never mentioned. Yet it is clear that if these 
tax amounts were treated as line items on 
the expenditure side of the Budget, they 
would automatically come under the close 
scrutiny of the Congress and the Budget 
Bureau. But the tax expenditures are not so 
listed, and they are thus automatically ex- 
cluded from that scrutiny. Instead, since 
they are phrased in tax language and placed 
in the Internal Revenue Code, any exami- 
nation to be given to them must fall in the 
classification of “tax reform” and not ex- 
penditure control”, There is a vast differ- 
ence between the two classifications, 

It can be suggested therefore that we need 
a full accounting for these effects of the tax 
system. The approach would be to explore 
the possibility of describing in the Federal 
Budget the expenditure equivalents of tax 
benefit provisions. We should not, of course, 
overlook the difficulties of interpretation or 
measurement involved here, Thus, just which 
tax measures can be said to fall in this cate- 
gory—in other words, which tax rules are 
integral to a tax system in order to provide 
a balanced tax structure and a proper meas- 
urement of net income, and which tax rules 
represent departures from that net income 
concept and balanced structure to provide 
relief, assistance, incentive or what you will 
for a particular group or activity, Also, once 
a tax item can be identified as falling in this 
second category, we must then compute its 
expenditure equivalent. Presumably this 
would be the amount of revenue lost, i.e. 
“spent,” under the special tax treatment, and 
in a number of situations revenue statistics 
would have to be improved to give us this 
information. 

This discussion is not to be taken as say- 
ing that all tax relief measures are bad—or 
that all are good—just as it is not intended 
to state that all Federal expenditure pro- 
grams are bad or all good. This is not a 
qualitative discussion of tax preferences or, 
as some say, tax loopholes. 

I might here digress to note that one rea- 
son tax reform is so difficult may be the hard, 
unfeeling way we go about it. The very word 
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“loophole” has a jarring ring. I commend to 
your attention the delicacy of the following 
paragraph from a recent Canadian Budget 
speech of last year: 

“In recent months there has been evidence 
of increasing abuse of the section of the Act 
providing special tax treatment for deferred 
profit sharing plans. In 1960 and 1961 my 
predecessor, then the Hon. Member for Eglin- 
ton, with the worthiest of motives, intro- 
duced a section in the Act to provide for 
these plans, which he described as an im- 
portant piece of social legislation. Since then 
various businessmen and their professional 
advisers have exploited this well-intended 
but vulnerable section in various ways.” 

Nor is my discussion intended to say that 
tax relief deliberately programmed as a direct 
expenditure item would look the same, In- 
deed, a possible consequence of describing 
tax preferences as expenditure equivalents 
is that more efficient ways to achieve the ob- 
jective may be developed. I cannot think of 
any responsible HEW or Budget Bureau 
official who would put together an expendi- 
ture program of assistance to the elderly 
that would in any way resemble the crazy- 
quilt pattern of our tax treatment of the 
elderly. Under that treatment half of the 
tax revenues spent go to people over age 
65 on retirement whose annual income is 
over $10,000 and hardly any goes to people 
in that age group who continue to work for 
their maintenance and whose incomes are 
far lower. Nor can I think of an agricultural 
expert who would put together a farm pro- 
gram under which the benefits would become 
greater the wealthier the owner and the less 
he relied on his farm activity as the source of 
his income. Indeed, I suspect that cost-bene- 
fit experts assigned to measure the efficiency 
of tax expenditure programs would have a 
fascinating time. Appropriate budgetary 
recognition of these tax expenditures would 
facilitate such cost-benefit studies. 

At this point a word on the investment 
credit may be helpful to illustrate a different 
kind of tax device. This credit is a feature 
of our tax law designed to improve rates of 
return and to increase investment. We be- 
lieve it is a sound provision which serves to 
achieve a better balance in a tax system which 
would otherwise impinge too heavily on the 
level of private savings and investment, Per- 
haps it could be cast as a direct government 
expenditure, and the English have recently 
taken this approach. But there are very 
definite advantages in handling the sums 
involved through the tax system. The com- 
putation of the credit depends entirely on 
tax concepts, such as the basis for depreci- 
ation and depreciable lives, and being in the 
tax system its effect is limited to firms which, 
at least over the long run, expect to make 
profits. Also, by being in the tax system it 
remains quite neutral with regard to the 
investment to which it is applied; it does 
not involve extensive government decisions 
as to which investments are particularly 
meritorious. It is spread very broadly over 
all business, agriculture, finance, the profes- 
sions and so on—the whole gamut of Ameri- 
can enterprise, 

Let us turn from the accounting at the Fed- 
eral Budget level for aspects of our tax sys- 
tem and consider the accounting at the tax- 
payer level We must, of course, recognize 
that American accounting practices, the re- 
quirements of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and above all the integrity and 
experience of our accounting profession, have 
combined to give the American public a very 
considerable amount of reliable data regard- 
ing the operations of our business concerns. 
This is a long cry from an accountant’s state- 
ment recently submitted to our Internal 
Revenue Service representative in one of our 
European Embassies with respect to the 
balance sheet of a concern in that foreign 
country. The statement said that the balance 
sheet was: 
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“Prepared from the official books (of the 
economy) together with data made avail- 
able (to the accountant) with regard to 
secret surplus reserves originating from prof- 
its that were not disclosed to the. . Gov- 
ernment. These secret reserves consist of 
cash balances at two local banks; marketable 
securities held by these same two banks as 
guaranties to overdraft accounts, and an 
overstatement of the liability regarding com- 
missions payable to the London agent” 

It is not this situation that I am now 
discussing, for fortunately we do not face 
in the United States this kind of lack of 
full accounting regarding the profits picture 
of a corporation, and hence its tax picture. 
Rather, I would like to consider the question 
of how a properly, and of course honestly, 
prepared financial statement should account 
for these special tax expenditure programs I 
have been discussing. 

The Accounting Principles Board of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants has recently issued an Exposure 
Draft of a proposed Opinion on financial 
accounting for income taxes. One aspect of 
that Opinion relates to how business firms 
should, in their financial reports, handle the 
7 percent investment credit. The present ac- 
cepted accounting for the credit affords an 
option: the company may, in computing 
after-tax profits, simply treat the tax reduc- 
tion provided by the credit as a reduction 
in the current year’s tax expense, or it may 
amortize that reduction over the life of the 
asset giving rise to the credit. Apparently 
about 80 percent of the firms use the first 
option, that of direct reduction (sometimes 
called the “flow-through” approach). The 
proposed Accounting Principles Board Opin 
ion would eliminate the optional approach 
and require the second method, that of amor- 
tization or the “deferred method.” The re- 
sult of the deferred approach would be to 
show lower after-tax profits, since the tax 
reduction resulting from the credit is spread 
over future years. The Opinion also considers 
the accounting for various other tax reduc- 
tion provisions, and here also applies de- 
ferred accounts.” 

The Treasury Department has a substan- 
tial interest in the manner in which busi- 
ness concerns report their Federal income tax 
liabilities on financial statements. The pro- 
posed Accounting Principles Board Opinion 
raises a crucial issue whose resolution is of 
vital significance to the public understand- 
ing of our tax system, Just as it is important 
to know at the level of the Federal Budget 
what is happening with respect to the aggre- 
gates under our tax system with its many 
special tax provisions, it is equally important 
to delineate as clearly as possible the effects 
of those provisions on individual firms. 

The Treasury’s concern with respect to the 
proposed Opinion has nothing to do with 
income tax collections—the corporations af- 
fected will pay the same amount of tax 
annually whichever approach is adopted. 
Rather, our concern is with the proper rep- 
resentation in the financial statements of 
these corporations of the effect of the tax 
system. 

While the statutory corporate income tax 
rate is 48 percent, it is clear that the effec- 
tive corporate tax rate on American business 
as a whole is considerably less than this, The 
reduction results from decisions on the part 
of the Congress to achieve this lower effec- 
tive tax rate on American business in gen- 
eral and on special industries in particular. 
The accounting approach suggested in the 
proposed APB Opinion would, however, in 
the aggregate, substantially overstate the 
current tax liability of American business 
and present an inaccurate picture of our 
tax system. Since the tax liability would be 
substantially overstated in the aggregate, it 
would obviously also be overstated individ- 
ually for the vast majority of United States 
corporations. 
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The preferences incorporated within the 
tax law clearly result in an effective cor- 
porate tax rate for many taxpayers that is 
less than 48 percent. Financial accounting 
should recognize this—both because it is the 
fact, and because the stimulative effects re- 
sulting from the tax reduction should not 
be obscured, 

Special care must be exercised with respect 
to the investment credit because of its mag- 
nitude and because most companies would 
have to change their existing practice in 
response to the position taken in the Ac- 
counting Principles Board Exposure Draft. 
Presumably, this would result in a massive 
restatement of earnings whose effects on the 
economy, while difficult to measure, could 
be serious. Furthermore, a mandate to defer 
the benefit arising from the investment 
credit could well blunt its effectiveness in 
promoting modernization and expansion, 

For these reasons the Treasury Depart- 
ment responded to the request of the Ac- 
counting Principles Board for comment on 
its Exposure Draft with a letter expressing 
its serious concern over the approach taken 
by the APB in its proposed change in the 
method of accounting for the 7 percent in- 
vestment credit. We believe our comment 
underscores the need for further study of 
the financial accounting for income tax lia- 
bilities at the level of the individual firm. 

There are thus considerable gaps in the 
present accounting for our income tax sys- 
tem. It may be helpful to relate this descrip- 
tion of these gaps to a current matter—the 
use of tax incentives to meet our social 
problems. 

America faces many social problems that 
desperately require solution. A major part 
of these problems centers around the plight 
of our cities and their disadvantaged resi- 
dents. One aspect of suggested solutions in- 
volves an increase in moderate and low in- 
come housing, with special emphasis on hous- 
ing located in these areas. Another involves 
providing jobs for the disadvantaged, 
through manpower training programs and 
greater employment in business activity 
within these areas or the aided movement of 
the inhabitant to jobs outside the areas. 
Participation by private enterprise, especially 
large concerns, is considered helpful to 
achievement of these goals. But it is said 
that the likely rate of return from business 
activity involving that participation may not 
be adequate to enlist that participation. 
Hence it is proposed in some quarters that 
the rate of return be increased by some form 
of tax reduction in exchange for the par- 
ticipation desired. The tax reduction sug- 
gested generally involves a large credit 
against tax or special deductions. 

This is one illustration of the tax incen- 
tive approach in the setting of social reform. 
Other illustrations may be found in other 
social objectives—pollution control, aid to 
education, assistance to rural areas, and 
so on. 

Certainly no one can quarrel with these 
social objectives. In the past tax incentives 
were generally sought—and at times ob- 
tained—on the ground that a particular in- 
dustry needed support. The crucial question 
of why that support was in the public in- 
terest was barely spelled out, if at all, and 
the details of proof were held to a minimum. 
But today the public interest objective is in 
the forefront, and needs no proving. And it is 
generally taken for granted that private en- 
terprise participation will always be helpful. 
What is not shown is why the tax route is to 
be preferred over other means of inducing 
hese desirable participation of private enter- 
prise. 

The immediate leap to the tax solution 
serves only to stultify thinking about these 
social problems. Once the leap is made there 
is no opportunity to explore the details of 
the problems. Yet a great many useful ques- 
tions can be asked: For example, as to low 
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income housing in urban areas and jobs for 
the urban disadvantaged, just why has pri- 
vate enterprise not undertaken these tasks in 
the past? Is it that the immediate return is 
insufficient, or is it that the participation 
has been seen as only sporadic? What forms 
of private enterprise are best suited to the 
tasks? Is it a large industrial concern or a 
small indigenous business locally owned; is 
it manufacturing activity or service activity; 
is it an experienced builder or a concern new 
to the building field but with management 
know-how in other business fields? More 
crucial, what measures are needed to induce 
the participation—what rate of profit, what 
assistance in financing, what guarantees 
against loss, what assurance of a continued 
market, what other forms of protection 
against the risks that have hitherto re- 
strained participation, and so on? 

With these questions answered as best we 
can, the task is then imaginatively to search 
the arsenal of possible Governmental action— 
if Government assistance is needed—to see 
which forms of Governmental action can be 
most responsive, effective and efficient. Here 
also the immediate leap to the tax route can 
only prove stultifying, for it tends to fore- 
close consideration of all other avenues of 
assistance. And yet experience has taught us 
that with respect to Governmental assistance 
to a particular group or activity, the non-tax 
route is far more likely to yield the better 
answer at a lesser cost. Moreover, the tax an- 
swer once enacted may well inhibit further 
useful thought about the problem. It would 
seem far better to let HUD or Commerce or 
Labor or HEW gain experience and flexibility 
through non-tax solutions that can be varied 
and tested, than turn much of the task over 
to the Internal Revenue Service, which has 
no background of experience to use and for 
whom an increase in experience in the social 
area will not yield the productive return that 
it would in the other Departments. 

Our progress in space exploration is not 
built on tax incentives, but on direct rela- 
tions between Government and business that 
brings forth the required participation by 
private enterprise. Our capsules are not pro- 
pelled into space by the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In large part those who leap to the tax 
route recognize all this. But they assume that 
the non-tax solutions will involve large Gov- 
ernment expenditures and they fear that the 
appropriation door is shut or will not open 
very wide. Whatever may be the validity of 
those assumptions and fears as to any par- 
ticular program, there is no reason to con- 
clude that because the front door of appro- 
priations is closed or narrow, the back door 
of tax reduction will open wide. 

Those who are concerned with the level of 
government expenditures are cognizant of the 
two doors to the Federal budget. They readily 
understand that a decrease in revenues 
through a tax expenditure has the same im- 
pact on the Budget deficit as a direct in- 
crease in expenditures. Chairman Mills of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, for 
example, has said he considers such tax in- 
centives as “a form of back door spending.” 
He thus fully recognizes it is the door of his 
Committee that is being knocked on as the 
entrance to the Budget through tax incen- 
tives, rather than the direct route of govern- 
ment assistance. And he can also recognize 
if that door opens for one or two tax incen- 
tives, it must inevitably stay permanently 
ajar for the wave of tax incentives that 
would follow. 

Chairman Mills is on sound ground. For 
here also we reach the aspect of full and 
proper accounting. Our experience with the 
tax incentives of the past should give us 
pause before we add a new tax-route ex- 
penditure and then keep it buried in the 
Code away from public scrutiny. We have 
learned that the tax incentive of the moment 
becomes the tax reform target of many to- 
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morrows. What can be said about tax incen- 
tives for these urban problems can also be 
said about tax incentives for our other social 
problems—pollution control, college educa- 
tion within the reach of all who are quali- 
fied, development of rural areas and new 
towns, assistance to depressed areas, and 80 
on. It is almost demeaning to our collective 
wisdom to say that every one of these prob- 
lems will yield and yield only to the universal 
solvent of a tax incentive. And if they did, 
how would we solve the loss of our tax sys- 
tem that this maze of tax incentives would 
mean? 

All of this is not to be taken—and this 
must be underscored—as saying the Treas- 
ury Department stands aloof from society 
and its problems. The Treasury clearly rec- 

that a negative answer as respects 
the tax route equally does not solve a prob- 
lem. It therefore has joined—and continually 
will join—the other Departments and 
agencies in the active search for construc- 
tive solutions involving other forms of gov- 
ernmental assistance or action. 

Indeed, the Treasury has found that the 
way to obtain imaginative and broad think- 
ing about these social problems—to obtain 
real brainstorming—is to tell the groups 
concerned to forget their stereotype, first im- 
pulse solution of a tax incentive, to close 
the Internal Revenue Code, to bar their tax 
lawyers from the meeting—and then get 
down to the real task of analyzing the prob- 
lems and thinking about the possible solu- 
tions. The results are always positive. Once 
the bilnders of a proposed tax incentive solu- 
tion are removed and the whole horizon of 
approaches is opened to exploration, we 
begin to appreciate that there are many 
constructive measures that can be taken 
outside of the tax system. 

Our social problems are causing very large 
demands to be made upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are a wealthy nation and we 
certainly should be able to solve these prob- 
lems. But even with our great wealth the 
solutions for all these problems will come 
more readily if our planning is efficient and 
sound. There are limits to the ways in which 
we can use our resources and those limits 
require careful expenditure control. Such 
control in the planning of a particular pro- 
gram, even one with a high priority, means 
other useful programs will not have to be 
starved. 

We must therefore recognize that our tax 
system should not be used as a back door 
through which the dollars are to flow free 
from this careful planning. We need a much 
higher degree of accounting for the dollars 
that the tax expenditure programs which 
grew up in the past are now absorbing. We 
also should be careful not to leap to a new 
set of uncontrolled tax expenditure programs 
through a new set of tax incentives, This is 
especially so when there are te non- 
tax measures at hand with which to attack 
these social problems. As a consequence, 
closing the back door of tax incentives does 
not mean that no solution will be provided. 
Rather, it means that the doors and windows 
are opened for constructive thinking about 
these other measures. This is the way to 
both social progress and a sound tax system. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the flag of the United States 
flying over the Rayburn Building com- 
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manded my attention. It was a raw and 
blustery day. with intermittent showers. 
The flag had to be wet and cold and 
heavy, but it was not hanging like a wet 
towel. It was arched and rippling in the 
wind; strong, free. Like our country. 

In yesterday’s press, two stories begged 
for attention. A foreign headline read, 
“Carmichael Returning to Hell,” mean- 
ing our beloved land, and a local news- 
paper dealt with the “King strategy” for 
massive civil disobedience here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., next spring. In other media 
there was a reference to a high Gov- 
ernment official’s declaration that he was 
a longtime dissenter and stood four- 
square behind the right to dissent. 

Mr. Speaker, these people symbolize 
the wetness in the flag and the heavi- 
ness to our country. 

The Government official, Mr. Speaker, 
reckoned without the Holmes theory that 
words are skins of living thoughts and 
that to the King-Carmichael element in 
our country, dissent is defined as a li- 
cense for civil disobedience, violence, and 
rioting. Let that Government official say 
that he believes, heart and soul, in free- 
dom of speech; let him say that he be- 
lieves in a perpetual and enduring right 
to petition for redress of grievances, and 
there would be few Americans indeed 
who would not rally around him. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are many 
Americans—and I would submit that 
there are a great majority of Amer- 
icans—who will refuse to support his 
philosophy or that of any other office- 
holder or candidate unless it is built 
upon the platform of law and order. 

Under our form of government no 
man has a tenure to public position. 
Each office belongs to the people. 
If Americans will measure each appli- 
cant for his dedication and commitment 
to law and order; if Americans insist 
that such a commitment be a prerequi- 
site to election, our Republic will be 
strong enough to sustain the heaviness 
3 our country and to prevail against 

My response to inquiries of “Who will 
you support?” shall be “It depends.” It 
depends on a measurement of the planks 
of respect for law, and enforcement of 
law. This is the critical need of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, is public office so dear as 
to be bought with the price of appease- 
ment and permissive license to de- 
stroy our government of laws and not 
of men? “Forbid it, Almighty God.” 


THE NEED FOR RETALIATION TO 
PRESENT FRENCH POLICIES 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a great affection for the French people. 
They have had a glorious history. They 
have a wonderful heritage. They have 
produced some tremendously fine world 
leaders. 

There was a time when this country 
of ours was tremendously indebted to 
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the French. Other than that of the first 
President of this Nation, the only por- 
trait that graces the walls of this Cham- 
ber is that of the great French soldier- 
statesman, General Lafayette. He came 
to our shores many years ago and with 
the aid of a substantial number of brave 
French soldiers helped produce the free- 
dom that we enjoy today. As a descend- 
ant of those Americans who fought in 
that Revolution, I wish to express the 
same appreciation expressed by my pro- 
genitors for that which Lafayette and his 
men did for us. Indeed, every freedom- 
loving American is most grateful. Down 
through the years Americans have felt 
an obligation to the French. 

But, Mr. Speaker, have we not repaid 
that obligation many times? We have 
sent two expeditionary forces to France 
to preserve her independence. We did this 
at a tremendous cost of life and limb; 
yes, multiplied thousands upon thou- 
sands of casualties, to say nothing of 
the dollar cost that ran into so many, 
many billions. 

Thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
can sons are resting under French soil, 
Americans who gave their lives in World 
War I and World War II to preserve the 
French nation, De Gaulle could not save 
his country. Americans saved it for him. 

Surely, we have more than reciprocated 
the obligation we owed France as a re- 
sult of her participation in the Revolu- 
tion that gained our independence. 

In addition to the acts of reciprocity 
I have referred to, we have given to 
France many millions to help restore her 
economy. And we have also loaned her 
amounts in the billions, most of which 
they still owe and just do not pay. 

Americans are getting sick and tired 
of the critical mouthings against them 
and their country that are coming from 
the present head of the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly amazed 
that high level official Washington is not 
also exhibiting signs of getting sick and 
tired of such. The criticisms which are 
being heaped upon the people of this 
land today are coming from the highest 
level of the French Government, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. 

Mr. Speaker, in return there should be 
a challenge of and a retaliation from the 
highest level of this Government. Great 
Britain, too, has been the target of De 
Gaulle. But the head of the British Gov- 
ernment, Prime Minister Wilson, has 
spoken out and retaliated. Canada, also, 
has been another De Gaulle target. But 
the head of the Canadian Government, 
Prime Minister Pearson, has strongly 
challenged De Gaulle and lifted his voice 
in defense of Canada and her people. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, and that 
of many Americans, that Washington 
and the White House are much too silent. 
The silence cultivates a sense of assent 
on our part around the world for what 
De Gaulle says about and is attempting to 
do to us. I do hope that appropriate re- 
taliatory words will soon be forthcoming 
from the highest level of our Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urged that we tell De Gaulle to pay up 
the more than $7 billion debt France 
owes the United States. I urge that con- 
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sideration be given to banning French 
imports, American travel to France, and 
American investments in France’s in- 
dustry. 

Why not give De Gaulle a dose of his 
own medicine. If such a move were made 
I feel sure he would after only a few 
days be not so possessed of his imaginary 
grandeur. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON FACE TO FACE 
WITH THE COUNTRY 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado? Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, rarely has a President of the 
United States made the impression on 
the press, radio and television that was 
made by President Johnson when he 
stood before reporters and analysts and 
the American people at his extraordinary 
press conference of November 17, 1967. 

The Denver Post described the Presi- 
dent’s performance as “one of the most 
effective extemporaneous appeals for the 
Nation’s support he had delivered in the 
4 years he has lived in the White House.” 

The Denver Post was not alone in using 
the word “leader” to describe how and 
what the President had to say to the 
Nation. 

It was a straightforward, effective, 
down-to-earth, honest position face to 
face with the country. 

And there is hardly a man who heard 
the President who could resist the feel- 
ing that what he was saying was right, 
that what he had to bear was difficult, 
and that he was trying—and succeed- 
ing—to do his best in the highest posi- 
tion the people can offer an elected 
official. 

I join the Denver Post and all the news 
media who have complimented the Presi- 
dent on his message to the people. 

We look forward to more face-to-face 
situations like this one. And we know 
that there is much deep support and 
sympathy for the President throughout 
the Nation. 

I insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Denver Post of November 20, 
entitled “L. B. J. Face to Face With the 
Country”: 

L. B. J. FACE To Face WITH THE COUNTRY 

Not a new President Johnson but the real 
President Johnson stood up in the East Room 
of the White House last week and made one 
of the most effective extemporaneous appeals 
for the nation’s support he has delivered in 
the four years he has lived there. 

It was effective partly because it contrasted 
so markedly with most of his previous press 
conferences; some Washington newsmen who 
attended last Friday’s called it the best ever. 

But it was effective mostly because it came 
at a time when the mood of the whole nation 
was dejected. Americans might well have ex- 
pected Lyndon Johnson to reflect that mood 
in the cold, defensive manner he has fre- 
quently assumed in recent months. The opin- 
ion polls and a critical press have brought 
out the quarrelsome side of a troubled 
President. 

What emerged before the surprised press 
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corps and what came across on television 
screens throughout the country was a leader 
who suddenly had seemed to figure out how 
to get his message across to his people. When 
he took his glasses off and stepped out in 
front of the familiar conference podium and 
began to talk with his arms as well as his 
voice, President Johnson finally came face to 
face with the country. 

Liberated by a microphone hung around 
his neck, the President launched a vigorous, 
freewheeling, aggressive offensive on behalf 
of his position on Vietnam that was im- 
pressive for its content as well as its style. 
He blasted the demonstrations against his 
War policies for using “bullying, storm trooper 
tactics,” then graciously, even humorously, 
> Sigg responsible criticism as part of his 
ob. 

He said, We welcome responsible dissent 
and some of the things that have happened 
in this country.” Then he added, “If I have 
done a good job of anything since I've been 
President, it’s to assure that there are plenty 
of dissenters.” 

With several pertinent references to Ameri- 
can history, the President also told Ho Chi 
Minh in no uncertain terms that America was 
not going to give up the ship in Vietnam. 
If Ho had any doubts about it, he said, “I 
want to disillusion him this morning.” 

Neither Ho nor the American people could 
have many doubts about the sincere resolve 
of the President of the United States as it 
was demonstrated to his countrymen last 
week. 

If he gave little satisfaction to those who 
have been pressing for more activity on the 
negotiations front, for more unilateral moves 
to effect a nonmilitary solution in Vietnam, 
he at least made his own position abundantly 
clear. 

We commend the President for the kind of 
presentation he made of his position, and we 
believe the American people appreciated the 
way he talked to them. 


I also include the following editorial 
from the November 24, 1967, issue of the 
Denver, Colo., Rocky Mountain News: 

SUPPORT HIM 

EDITOR: Ted Knap's article, “LBJ after four 
years in office,” provokes a few idle thoughts. 
No doubt he looks older and grayer, his phys- 
ical changes are a necessary evil, he no 
longer has quite the vim and vigor he had 
c 

ice. 

It’s sad but true, when he took over after 
Mr, Kennedy’s death the people were with 
him wholeheartedly, somebody had to take 
over the load, so then when election time 
came around he was elected because it was 
felt, this old boy already has some know- 
how, he’s served some time already, so let 
him go on with it. 

Now come the complaints, the protestors, 
the do Thomases, the why didn’t 
Goldwater get elected? Now everyone’s won- 
dering who they can run against LBJ who 
can get his head on the proverbial platter. 

Now no one’s satisfied with the way LBJ 
has run the war in Vietnam. They want him 
to call it quits, Everyone has his own idea 
on how things should be run, but it gives 
cause to wonder, if the wonderers were in 
Office just what would they do then? 

Mr. Johnson has had a tough job up to 
now, and as his predecessors before him, he 
has done what he felt was best in Vietnam. 

I wonder what would have happened if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had turned tail when 
Pearl Harbor was bombed and I wonder what 
rule we might be under if President Harry 
Truman, the man that didn’t think he had 
a chance, had not used the atom bomb 
when he did. 

Life at best is a gamble, but when you are 
facing an enemy, it’s self-preservatlon. 

It’s a sad, sad thing that there’ must be 
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wars, but it, like everything else these days, 
is a fact of life that must be faced. 

It is a pitiable thing that lives must be 
lost, and no doubt the man or men that 
make the decisions as to whether or not 
they must remain firm or pull out of the 
whole sticky mess, must lie awake nights 
wondering which is the right way. 

Instead of the “blaming it on LBJ” and 
the doubts and fears, why not people write 
him notes of encouragement, and offer pray- 
ers for his guidance? 

IRENE FERRARI. 

DENVER. 


A MEMORIAL TO THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS OF THE VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 941) to provide for the 
designation of the Union Station build- 
ing, to be a part of the National Visitor 
Center, as the “National Visitor Center 
Memorial Building,” in honor of the gal- 
lantry and devotion to duty of the 
American soldiers who have given of 
their lives and of their blood in the Viet- 
nam war. 

As every Member of this body and 
every American well knows, we are en- 
gaged in a bitter war in Vietnam de- 
manding great economic and personal 
sacrifice. The gallantry and devotion to 
duty of the men of our armed services 
who have been or are now engaged in 
this war are unsurpassed in the annals 
of military history. Many thousands of 
these men have given of their lives and of 
their blood to win this costly war. These 
men are deserving of the honor, respect, 
and gratitude of all freedom-loving men 
and particularly of all Americans and 
their representatives in Congress. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that some 
monument in the Nation’s Capital be des- 
ignated as a memorial in honor of these 
gallant men. 

The joint resolution which I have to- 
day introduced, if enacted, and I am 
confident that it will be enacted in some 
form, would provide, as I have indicated, 
for the designation of the Union Station 
building here in the Nation’s Capital, as 
a continuing memorial in honor of these 
men in uniform. 

Yesterday the House passed by an 
overwhelming vote a bill, H.R. 12603, to, 
among other purposes, provide the 
mechanisms for the United States to 
lease the Union Station building as part 
of the National Visitor Center. 

The Union Station building has been 
deemed by several renowned study 
groups as one of the most important 
structures in the Washington area. Its 
architecture is striking and impressive. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Public Works and its Subcommittee 
on Public Building and Grounds, which 
had jurisdiction over the National Visi- 
tor Center legislation, I had the pleasure 
of serving as a member of the Study 
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Commission on a National Visitor 
Center, a Commission which was created 
by statute last session. 

As a member of that Study Commis- 
sion, I had an opportunity to see prac- 
tically all, if not all, of the possible build- 
ings in the Washington area which could 
appropriately be designated as a me- 
morial to our gallant men in Vietnam. 
I think I can truthfully say that there is 
no building in the Washington area 
which could serve as a more fitting me- 
morial to these men who have fallen in 
Vietnam than the one to be leased by the 
United States as part of the National 
Visitor Center—the Union Station 
building. 

Testimony before our subcommittee 
indicated that millions upon millions of 
people would come through the National 
Visitor Center when it becomes fully 
operative. Estimates range as high as 24 
million people annually by 1970. What 
better and more fitting monument could 
be named in honor of our men who have 
fallen in Vietnam than such a monu- 
ment as this. Every visitor to our Na- 
tion’s Capitol that goes to the National 
Visitor Center will be reminded of the 
heroism of the fighting men. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution is non- 
controversial. It is in no way intended to 
become embroiled in any controversy 
with respect to the pro’s and con’s of our 
Vietnam engagement. Rather, it is to 
designate a continuing memorial in 
honor of the men who have given of their 
lives and blood in this conflict. It is, I 
suggest, the very least that a humble 
Congress can do, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, to honor these men, 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of the joint 
resolution follows: 

H.J. Res. 941 
Joint resolution to designate the Union Sta- 
tion Building in the District of Columbia, 

a part of the National Visitor Center, as 

the “National Visitor Center Memorial 

Building” 

Whereas the United States is presently en- 
gaged in a difficult, frustrating, and perilous 
war in Vietnam which has demanded great 
economic and personal sacrifice; 

Whereas the gallantry and devotion to duty 
of the men of our armed forces who are 
engaged in this war are unsurpassed in the 
annals of American military history; and, 

Whereas thousands of these men have 
given of their lives and of their blood to 
win this war; and, 

Whereas these men are deserving of the 
honor, respect, and gratitude of all freedom- 
loving peoples and particularly of all Amer- 
oe and their representatives in Congress; 
an 

Whereas it is altogether fitting and proper 
that some monument in the Nation's Capital 
be designated as a memorial in honor of 
these gallant men; Now therefore be it, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, upon 
the leasing of the Union Station Building by 
the United States for use in connection with 
the National Visitor Center, such building 
shall, for the term of such lease, be desig- 
nated as the “National Visitor Center Me- 
morial Building” in honor of those men who 
have given their lives and blood in the war 
in Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly recommend the 
enactment of this joint resolution. I 
sincerely hope that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works, when it considers 
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the National Visitor Center legislation in 
the future, will favorably consider the 
inclusion of the import of this joint reso- 
lution in the provisions of H.R. 12603 to 
provide for such a National Visitor Cen- 
ter. This could be done merely by chang- 
ing the name of the Union Station Build- 
ing itself to the National Visitor Center 
Memorial Building under the provisions 
of title I of H.R. 12603. Appropriate 
language could then be written into the 
Senate report on the legislation as to 
the purposes behind such a change in 
name. 


REMOVAL OF FCA INTEREST CEIL- 
ING THREATENS FAMILY FARMER: 
ANY CHANGE SHOULD BE LIM- 
ITED TO 2 YEARS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is sad 
indeed that the Federal Reserve System 
is forcing the 90th Congress to consider 
vetoing and destroying great programs 
enacted as part of President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to H.R. 13706, 
which would amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 by removing the 6 percent interest 
rate ceiling on loans made by the various 
farm credit banks. This bill would re- 
move the ceiling on loans made by the 
Federal land banks, the banks for co- 
operatives, and the production credit as- 
sociations—all prime sources of credit to 
the Nation’s farmers. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1933 was one 
of the earliest measures of the New Deal 
to be enacted into law. It was part of an 
economic Magna Carta for the American 
farmer who had for years been crushed 
by high interest rates and the lack of 
loan funds. The establishment of these 
Federal credit programs for farmers was 
a great milestone in the advancement of 
America's agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that credit con- 
ditions have reached the point where 
another Democratic Congress must ac- 
tually consider the removal of the 6 per- 
cent interest rate ceiling and thereby 
turn the farmers over to the mercy of the 
Nation’s commercial banking community. 
Without a ceiling, these farm credit pro- 
grams will be left to the whims of the 
money markets. And these markets are 
run by men who have never shown great 
concern for the welfare of the family 
farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, the farm credit programs 
and the various Federal banks were es- 
tablished specifically to provide credit 
to farmers on a reasonable basis. By re- 
moving the ceiling, we raise the possi- 
bility of pricing these farm credit pro- 
grams out of the reach of the family 
farmer. The very purpose of the farm 
credit programs was to provide a buffer 
between the farmer and impossibly high 
interest rates on farm credit. Now, we 
propose removing this buffer. 

All of us in the Congress recognize the 
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need to keep the Federal land banks, the 
production credit associations, and the 
bank for cooperatives. We recognize the 
need for these institutions to have plen- 
tiful funds to loan to farmers. No one 
wants to cripple these institutions in any 
manner. 

However, it is regrettable that the only 
proposal before us is to raise interest 
rates. Invariably when the Federal Re- 
serve System raises interest rates, there 
is a tendency to urge that other institu- 
tions join in the upward parade of rates. 
We have faced this time and again in the 
Congress. 

When the Federal Reserve raises in- 
terest rates, for example, it is almost au- 
tomatic for someone to propose an 
increase in the 4%4-percent ceiling on 
long-term Government bonds. Fortu- 
nately, we have been able to successfully 
oppose these increases and thereby have 
maintained an important yardstick for 
lower interest rates. 

It is important that we hold the line 
wherever possible on Federal credit pro- 
grams so that this yardstick for lower 
interest rates may be maintained. By re- 
moving statutory ceilings on various 
credit programs, the Congress, in effect, 
endorses the high interest policies of the 
Federal Reserve System. We should hold 
the line firmly and let it be known that 
the Congress does not endorse high in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not look with favor 
on the removal of the 6 percent ceiling on 
these farm credit banks. At the same 
time, I recognize that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s high interest policies have 
created a near-emergency situation for 
our farm credit system. 

Should the House, in its wisdom, de- 
cide to adopt this legislation, then I 
strongly urge that we limit its applica- 
tion to a specific period of time. Mr. 
Speaker, I will, at the appropriate time, 
offer an amendment which would limit 
the removal of a 6-percent ceiling to 2 
years. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, after 2 
years have elapsed, the 6-percent ceiling 
would be in effect again. By that time, 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that the administra- 
tion and the Congress will be able to 
require the Federal Reserve System to 
lower interest rates and to conduct 
monetary policy in the public interest. 
Surely no one in this House hopes that 
the current high level of interest rates is 
a permanent part of American life. So, 
if we agree that high interest rates are 
temporary then we should also make this 
removal of the interest rate ceiling on 
farm credit temporary. 

It is no secret that it is difficult to put 
back a ceiling of this sort once it has 
been removed by an act of Congress. If 
we vote to remove the ceiling—without 
the limitation—then we are, for all in- 
tents and purposes, eliminating it for- 
ever. 

Mr. Speaker, many rural and farm 
organizations have spoken out against 
high interest rates and have urged the 
Congress to stop the Federal Reserve’s 
tight monetary policies. 

T place in the Recor an article which 
appeared in the November 3 edition of 
the National Farmers Union Washington 
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newsletter, entitled Interest Rate Rise 
Will Be Costly to Farmers”: 


“INTEREST RATE Rise WILL BE COSTLY TO 
' FARMERS 


On November 2 hearings were held by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on a bill, S. 
2565, which would remove the 6 percent in- 
terest rate ceilings on loans made by the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, production credit associa- 
tions and banks for cooperatives. The bill, 
sponsored by the Administration and the 
Farm Credit Board of Governors, will cost 
farmers dearly since interest rates, it is 
predicted, are due to increase in the months 
ahead. 

Federal Land Banks, one in each of twelve 
farm credit districts, make long-term mort- 
gage loans to farmers and ranchers. During 
the period July 1, 1966 through June 30, 1967 
the Land Banks made 45,600 loans amount- 
ing to $1.2 billion. During the same period 
the 13 banks for cooperatives made 2,474 
loans amounting to $1.7 billion. At the end 
of the period the 3,016 cooperatives had loans 
outstanding amounting to 81.3 billion. Loans 
to production credit associations during the 
period totaled $5.1 billion. 

The reason given for the removal of the 
ceilings is that interest rates have been grad- 
ually rising the past few months and it is 
expected will push against the 6 percent ceil- 
ing soon. Farm Credit Administration offi- 
cials told Farmers Union that they would be 
unable to market their debentures in the 
money market if the going rate rose to 6 
percent or above. They emphasized that they 
had the interest of the farmers at heart and 
would not raise interest rates more than 
necessary. 

The Legislation would seem to ignore the 
purpose of the farm credit program which 
was to establish a yardstick which would 
keep interest rates down. Apparently farm 
credit officials have no alternative proposals 
and feel they must get on the escalator with 
private commercial credit institutions. 

Farmers Union has suggested that in the 
event interest rates on government programs 
rise above the ceilings that the Treasury pick 
up the difference. If interest rates in the 
money market rose to 64% percent, the gov- 
ernment might pay the difference which 
would amount to % of one percent interest 
on the loan. 

Another method of holding interest rates 
down might be a government guarantee of 
loans. The Farmers Home Administration 
sponsors & program under which the com- 
mercial banks make loans to farmers with 
FHA guaranteeing the loan. This tends to 
keep loans down to a reasonable level and 
gives an opportunity for not-so-prosperous 
farmers to borrow money. 

The point should be emphasized that if 
government-sponsored institutions included 
in the farm credit program are to rely com- 
pletely on interest rates determined by big 
money lenders that the whole purpose of the 
program is destroyed. There is no point in 
carrying on such a farm credit program if 
it does not tend to hold interest rates down. 

Wright Patman says that the Federal Re- 
serve Board could lower interest rates to- 
morrow if it so desired. It could reduce the 
amount paid on certificates of deposits (time 
deposits) which it raised to 514 percent in De- 
cember 1965, This action of the Board drained 
money out of the housing investment mar- 
ket since big depositors could obtain a high- 
er interest rate than would be forthcoming 
from an investment on a long-term housing 
mortgage. 

The Federal Reserve Board could also re- 
verse its policy in regard to support of gov- 
ernment bonds. If the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that bonds would be supported at 
their face value there would be a drastic 
decline in interest rates since government 
bonds are not selling at par value and have 
not been for some time. 
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The action of the Administration in rec- 
ommending removal of ceilings is in direct 
contradiction of a pledge made by the Dem- 
ocratic party in its platform of 1964. The 
Democrats promised an end to tight money 
and contended that the Democratic party had 
kept interest rates down to home owners. 

The Farm Credit Administration, in its 
explanation of the recommended legislation 
points out that the proposal to remove in- 
terest rate ceilings is in conformity with 
recommendations made in 1961 by the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit and that the 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the submission of the Bill 
to Congress from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 


Mr. Speaker, I also place in the Recorp 
@ resolution adopted by the delegates to 
the 25th annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
in San Francisco on February 23: 


TIGHT MONEY 


Whereas, NRECA has repeatedly taken a 
stand against high interest rates and a tight 
money policy, and 

Whereas, current Federal Reserve Board 
policies have resulted in a tightening of 
credit and an increase in interest rates at all 
levels of the economy, and 

Whereas, the recent efforts of the Federal 
Reserve Board to loosen money have been a 
step in the right direction but have had only 
a slight effect in achieving a flow of money 
and interest rates necessary for a growing and 
secure economy, and 

Whereas, this places an unnecessary bur- 
den on the American Consumer, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we re- 
affirm our long established position and join 
our friends in urging the President and the 
Congress to take positive action now to bring 
pope i a interest rates and an expansion 
of credit. 


I also place in the Recorp a resolution 
entitled “High Interest Rates” adopted 
by the annual meeting of the East River 
Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., at 
Madison, S. Dak., on September 13, 1967: 


Despite promises to the contrary, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Congress of the 
United States and President Johnson have 
allowed interest rates to continue to climb 
during 1967. Today, interest rates are nearing 
the record levels established during the worst 
days of the money crisis of 1966. 

Once again, the heaviest burden of the 
high interest and tight money policies are 
falling on the rural citizens and, particularly, 
on the family farmer. This prolonged period 
of high interest rates is virtually halting ef- 
forts to redevelop rural areas. It is endanger- 
ing the possibilities for additional financing 
for the rural electrification program. 

Current estimates indicate that the Ameri- 
can people are paying more than 836 bil- 
lion in excess interest charges in this calen- 
dar year. At a time when all domestic pro- 
grams—including REA—are suffering from a 
severe shortage of funds, the United States 
Treasury is forced to pay out more than $14.2 
billion in interest each year. This sum is sec- 
ond only to the outlay for national defense 
and is placing a severe burden on the entire 
Federal Budget. 

In traditional fashion, these high interest 
payments are transferring the basic wealth of 
the nation from the hands of the farmers, the 
laborers, and the wage-earners, to the more 
prosperous sector. High interest rates are a 
tax on the low and middle income segments 
of our population. The bankers and others at 
the upper income levels of our society are the 
beneficiaries of high interest rates and tight 
money. 

Interest rates have continued at extremely 
high levels since December, 1965. Despite se- 
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vere hardships to millions of Americans, the 
Johnson Administration and the Congress 
and the Federal Reserve Board have failed 
to act. 

We deplore this inaction. We believe that 
high priority should be placed on proposals 
to bring an end to high interest rates and 
tight money and permanent reform of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

We support Representative Wright Pat- 
man's call for a more equitable allocation 
of the nation’s credit dispensed by commer- 
cial banks. We believe that all segments of 
the population should have access to bank 
credit. Through the years, the rural areas 
have received a deplorably small percentage 
of the total credit provided by the commer- 
cial banking system, a fact that has held 
back progress in many areas. 

We believe that government lending pro- 
grams, such as REA, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, and others, provide a substantial 
yardstick in keeping down interest rates. 
In this period of high interest rates, we 
strongly urge that low interest Federal credit 
programs be strengthened and expanded. 

We support H.R. 11, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman. This legislation is 
designed to reform the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and to make it more responsive to the 
people and their elected representatives. 
Such reform is necessary, we believe, if the 
rural people of this nation are to have a 
voice in monetary policy. We urge action on 
this bill in the 90th Congress. 

We deplore the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve Board currently is without a member 
representing the rural and agricultural areas. 
We urge President Johnson to correct this 
situation when the next vacancy occurs on 
the Federal Reserve Board. We further urge 
that President Johnson make a vigorous ef- 
fort to broaden the representation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to include all segments of 
the population including farmers, labor, 
and the average consumer. We object stren- 
uously to the Board being the exclusive do- 
main of bankers and-or banker-oriented 
economists. 


Also indicative of the deep concern 
about high interest rates is a resolution 
adopted by the rural electric coopera- 
tives in Region X which includes the 
States of Texas, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico. This resolution was adopted at the 
regional meeting in Dallas, Tex., on Oc- 
tober 5, 1967: 

Ticar Money Porter 

Whereas, we commend Congressman 
Wright Patman of Region X for his efforts 
to reverse the tight money policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury De- 
partment; and 

Whereas, we deplore these high interest 
rate policies as an unwarranted burden upon 
the homeowners, businessmen and consum- 
ers of America: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we urge 
the President and the Congress to eliminate 
the factors which have resulted in or will 
result in artificially high interest rates: and 

Be it further resolved that we urge the 
Congress to give serious attention to the 
recommendations made by Congressman 
Wright Patman in favor of monetary pol- 
icies which will be in the best public interest. 


Mr. Speaker, these resolutions and 
policy statements are but a few which 
have been adopted in recent weeks by 
concerned rural groups throughout this 
Nation. Frankly, I do not believe there 
is a single family farmer anywhere who 
looks with favor on the prospect of higher 
and higher interest rates. 

Traditionally, the costs of high in- 
terest rates fall first on the farmer, the 
small businessman, the low income and 
the moderate income families. It is this 
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segment of the population that suffers 
the earliest and the most in periods of 
high interest rates and tight money. It 
is the rich who benefit the most from 
high interest rates. 

High interest rates are a return to the 
old and. totally discredited “trickle 
down” theory. The “trickle down“ meth- 
od does not work and it is regrettable 
that the Federal Reserve Board has not 
yet gotten that message. 

We learned a long time ago in the 
Southwest that you could not fatten the 
herd by feeding only the bull. 

Money circulates to the benefit of 
everyone when it is in the hands of the 
poor and moderate income families. They 
spend the money that they receive and 
it moves upward in the economy, bene- 
fitting everyone, including the rich. In 
the hands of the low-income family, a 
dollar travels around and is involved in 
at least 50 transactions every year; and 
on each of these transactions a little in- 
come tax is paid. 

But high-interest rates reverse this 
trend and return us to the trickle down 
methods which hurt everyone. 

The farm family, of course, depends 
heavily on credit. Farm equipment— 
tractors, combines, milking machines— 
are expensive items which most often 
must be purchased on credit. The farm- 
er, like the small businessman, cannot 
afford to be without credit on reasonable 
terms. 

Perhaps it is easy for many to talk 
about a 1-percent increase in interest 
rates as a minor matter. But let me as- 
sure you that a 1-percent increase in 
interest rates can be the difference be- 
tween survival and bankruptcy in farm 
operations. For example, Mr. Speaker, 
take the case of a farmer who must bor- 
row $20,000 to maintain his operations. 
A 1-percent increase will cost this farm- 
er $4,734 over the life of a 30-year loan. 
This is more than twice the disposable, 
per capita income for farmers in 1966. 
In other words, the farmer has to work 
almost 2 full years just to pay the addi- 
tional interest cost that results from a 1- 
percent rise in rates. 

Therefore, my colleagues, we must re- 
member that 8-, 9-, and 10-percent in- 
terest rates will spell disaster for thou- 
sands of American farmers. It is easy for 
us to say, “let the farmer pay the mar- 
ket interest rate,” but if this rate means 
bankruptcy then it is the responsibility 
of the Congress to find another route. 

One alternative, of course, is to require 
the Federal Reserve banks as well as the 
Federal Reserve’s Open Market Commit- 
tee to buy paper issued by the farm 
credit system. The Federal Reserve al- 
lows the commercial banks to use its dis- 
count windows. There is no reason why 
the farm credit system banks should not 
be allowed this same privilege, particu- 
larly when they are serving a broad pub- 
lic purpose. 

Another alternative would be a direct 
Federal subsidy to cover the difference 
between the statutory limit of 6 percent 
and the actual market rate. 

These are some of the alternatives and 
I am sure there are others. Certainly 
there is an alternative to pricing the 
farm credit banks out of the reach of the 
average family farmer. 
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Of course, the only long-lasting alter- 
native to the present farm credit con- 
ditions is a complete reform of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. We now have the 
highest interest rates of this century— 
some are the highest since the Civil 
War—and all of this can be laid at the 
doorstep of the banker—first policies of 
the Federal Reserve. 

Today, every program of our Federal 
Government is being choked by high in- 
terest rates. We have already budgeted 
$14.2 billion for interest on the national 
debt just in the current fiscal year. This 
figure is second only to the expenditures 
for national defense. It dwarfs every- 
thing else in the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, we are reaching the 
stage where interest payments are so 
large that they endanger the financing 
of other needed programs such as edu- 
cation, poverty, social security, veterans 
benefits, and the farm programs, 

Actually, the interest charges on the 
debt have first call on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s revenues. These interest pay- 
ments must come right off the top; noth- 
ing has higher priority. They constitute 
a first lien. Presumably national defense 
would have second call on the available 
money with the domestic programs com- 
ing in last with a “third lien” on avail- 
able funds. 

So, as the outlays for the first lien— 
interest charges—grow, we endanger the 
other areas of the budget. 


THE 18TH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from serving as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 13th 
annual session of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly, held last week in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. As I was privileged to address this 
conference, I took the occasion to urge 
again our NATO allies to make greater 
efforts to stop free world trade with North 
Vietnam. Because of the deep interest 
evidenced in floor debate on this subject, 
particularly in recent weeks, I would like 
to make my remarks available to my col- 
leagues who are well aware of my long- 
standing concern with respect to this 
problem. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks made at the 
North Atlantic Assembly on November 
23, 1967, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. 

CHAMBERLAIN, U.S. DELEGATE, BEFORE THE 

NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY, 18TH ANNUAL 

SESSION, NOVEMBER 23, 1967, BRUSSELS, BEL- 

Grom 


As one who has devotedly believed in NATO 
and still believes in the necessity for main- 
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taining and strengthening our Alliance, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to address 
this Conference. I would like to preface my 
remarks, however, by the general observation 
that we must do all within our power, in 
our respective countries, to counteract the 
insidious theory that is frequently expressed 
to the effect that NATO has done its job. 
NATO has not done its job in the sense of 
completing it. NATO will have completed its 
job—its historic mission—only when the 
threat of Communist subversion, expansion, 
and aggression ceases to exist. 

To achieve their goals, the forces of Com- 
munism throughout the world would like 
nothing better than to isolate, fragment and 
neutralize the desire and ability of NATO 
member countries to help the cause of free- 
dom wherever it is threatened. This, to me, is 
one of the great challenges that confronts 
NATO today. 

Earlier this month, in the course of his 
four hour long report on The Fifty Years of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution”, 
Communist Party Secretary Brezhnev assert- 
ed, with no little satisfaction and hope, that 
“aggressive military blocs” such as NATO 
are “shaking loose and are clearly showing 
cracks”, It should be abundantly clear then 
that the Kremlin today is no less interested 
in the demise of NATO than it was in 1949. 

The success of NATO, while tangible and 
real, is not, of course, absolutely assured. 
The Soviets have shown that they respect 
military force, They have yet to demonstrate 
that the goal of a Communist world, by what- 
ever means, has been abandoned. 

The peace and prosperity that Europe has 
experienced under the shield of NATO stands 
in sharp contrast to events elsewhere in 
today’s world. The security of one part of 
the world, we have certainly learned in this 
century, is no longer unrelated to that of 
another. The cause of true freedom and peace 
cannot be defended one place and ignored 
or abandoned at another. The crimes of 
totalitarianism, no matter where on the 
globe they are committed, are crimes against 
the great political and cultural heritage that 
NATO was created to preserve and safeguard. 

It is with this in mind that I wish to direct 
my remarks more specifically to the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Alliance, For the past 
two or three years in which I have been 
privileged to be a delegate to this Conference, 
I have expressed my deep and continuing 
concern over the need for greater assistance 
in the matter of trade with North Vietnam, 
especially the traffic carried on by vessels 
Aying Free World flags. 

In 1964 there were a total of 401 such ship 
arrivals in North Vietnamese ports, of which 
283 flew the flags of NATO countries, During 
1965, the total number of Free World ship 
arrivals was 256, of which 201 were registered 
under the maritime laws of NATO countries. 
Last year, in 1966, the level of this traffic 
dropped to 74 arrivals, 58 of which flew NATO 
flags. The good efforts and cooperative action 
to reduce and eliminate this trade by a num- 
ber of the countries represented here today 
have been indeed appreciated and are most 
encouraging. Nonetheless, it is obvious that 
trade in this volume must be of substantial 
aid to the war economy of the Hanoi Regime. 

To indicate the importance of the goods 
that Free World flag ships have carried to 
North Vietnam this year I would point out 
that the U.S. Department of Defense has 
informed me that in most months of 1967 
these cargoes have included strategic goods. 
The 63 Free World vessels that have delivered 
cargoes to North Vietnam so far this year 
represent a cargo capacity of more than 
427,000 deadweight tons. Let us make no 
mistake about it, every NATO ship that puts 
cargo on the docks of North Vietnam is help- 
ing the enemies of freedom. 

It is estimated that last year at least as 
much as 10% of the imports of North Viet- 
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nam originated from Free World. sources. 
What is more, I am told, some Free World 
flag ships also carry considerable quantities 
of Communist goods, consequently, these 
vessels provide the transportation for an 
even greater percentage of North Vietnam’s 
total imports. 

As you may be aware, the United States 
Congress has expressed itself with respect to 
this trade on several different occasions this 
year. In previous years, I, myself, have spon- 
sored and supported amendments to our 
foreign aid legislation as one means to help 
stop this aid to our enemies. Just a few days 
ago, in fact, during consideration of the 
1968 foreign aid authorization legislation this 
question was discussed quite fully in our 
House of Representatives and, frankly, my 
friends, many of my countrymen feel strongly 
about this issue. 

We have helped our friends with our re- 
sources. We have been at your side in the 
past. We are at our side today. .. and in 
addition, with substantial forces, we are en- 
deavoring to resist Communist terror and 
aggression in Vietnam. Many citizens of 
my country share my hurt when we learn 
that shipload after shipload continues to go 
to North Vietnam in the bottoms of ships 
flying Free World and NATO flags. 

After studying this situation for several 
years, I am aware that the maritime laws of 
some nations are such that it may well be 
difficult to control the use of vessels that 
may be chartered by Communist interests. 
Unfortunately, this does not, however, take 
the sting out of the situation. The fact re- 
mains that Free World assets are being used 
to bolster a policy of Communist aggression 
and subversion. In all frankness, if this im- 
moral trade with our enemy is protected and 
sustained by the existing laws, then perhaps 
the time has come to consider whether or 
not those laws should be reviewed and re- 
vised. 

So, as we meet today in our common bond 
in defense of freedom, I would like to suggest 
most respectfully to my fellow Parliamen- 
tarlans that when you return home and 
have occasion in the course of your legisla- 
tive activities to review the maritime laws 
and trade policies of your respective nations, 
that you have this situation in mind, and, I 
would further like to express my hope that 
you will give this problem your sympathetic 
consideration and do whatever you can to 
help strengthen our efforts to eliminate the 
possibility of this unfortunate result. 

In conclusion, may I say again that it is 
time we realistically face the fact that the 
defense of freedom is not strategically divis- 
ible, but, rather, is the mutual problem of 
all of those who believe in freedom. In this 
shrinking world it is clear that the strategy 
of Communism to destroy freedom as we 
know it is world wide. What happens to those 
who believe in freedom in the Atlantic world 
can no longer be separated from what hap- 
pens to freedom in the Pacific world. Ever 
since the formation of this Alliance, the 
United States has made a sincere effort to 
live up to its obligations to NATO in the de- 
fense of freedom in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean . . . and the United States today is 
making a most sincere effort to live up to its 
obligations in the defense of freedom in 
Southeast Asia. We cannot evade the hard, 
cold fact that in our changing world, NATO’s 
outer ramparts reach far beyond the bound- 
aries of our several nations. Since the 
United States has put its hand to the sword 
to resist Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia, I sincerely believe that realism, strategic 
necessity, and basic morality require that 
the member nations of this Alliance do every- 
thing within their power to eliminate com- 
pletely all trade with North Vietnam. Your 
sympathetic understanding and cooperation 
are earnestly solicited to achieve this end. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
GRANT AWARDED TO STEPHEN 
SMALE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr: ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, after 
nearly a year of stalling, the National 
Science Foundation has awarded an $87,- 
500 grant to Stephen Smale of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Smale is the college instructor who 
used Federal funds to visit Moscow and 
call a press conference to denounce his 
native land. 

Smale is the person who led leftist 
attack on troop trains in California. 

Smale is the one who belonged to the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee—the same 
pro-Castro group which claimed Lee 
Harvey Oswald, the assassin of President 
Kennedy, as a member. 

Smale is the person quoted in Cali- 
fornia as hoping for a Vietcong victory as 
an important step in revolutionary suc- 
cess in America, 

Smale is the close associate of the 
notorious Jerry Rubin who was a key 
figure in the recent siege on the Penta- 
gon which has been established as a 
Communist-organized and Communist- 
led assault. 

Despite all of these actions and asso- 
ciations the National Science Founda- 
tion has designated Smale, a math in- 
structor, as the recipient of $87,500. 

So now the taxpayers of the United 
States, whose incomes are depleted each 
year by a nearly $70 billion defense 
budget to insure the security of the Na- 
tion, will be further tapped to insure the 
comfortable Federally financed security 
of a professor whose actions and state- 
ments reflect anything but sympathy and 
support for the U.S. Government and 
its people. 

Smale’s new grant follows on the heels 
of an exhausted grant of $91,500 which 
enabled the California professor to spend 
a summer junketing about Europe, cli- 
maxed by his anti-American tirade in 
Moscow. 

Since last spring, when I announced 
the National Science Foundation was 
getting set to underwrite with taxpayer 
funds another huge grant for Smale, the 
NSF has been stalling. 

At one point they indicated Smale 
would get no money, and found that he 
had mishandled his former grant on a 
number of counts. 

But, at this first slight stiffening of 
the backbone, the full fury of the aca- 
demic community fell in one swoop upon 
the NSF. 

Many professors, most of them, of 
course, drawing Federal funds from the 
taxpayers on grants similar to Smale, 
threatened to refuse any more Federal 
financing. 

Instead of saying “OK, if that is the 
way you want it, we are not going to 
finance anyone who uses taxpayer funds 
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to run down this Nation or support any- 
one who does so,” the NSF caved in like 
an accordian and scaled down its original 
plans to set Smale up with a $250,000 
fortune, and came up with the face- 
saving $87,500 award on November 20, 
1967. 

So, now Smale can continue his politi- 
cal work at Berkeley which consists of 
organizing demonstrations against this 
country. 

But, lest the National Science Foun- 
dation believe it has won the undying 
gratitude of the academic community 
for succumbing to a radical leftist who 
incidentally teaches, my mail on Smale 
throughout the year indicates that the 
vast majority of college instructors do 
not support federally financed grants for 
the likes of Smale, and indicated their 
objections to me. 

And, despite the NSF’s apparent col- 
lapse on the control of its own funds, we 
intend to continue our efforts to cut off 
funds for Smale and others like him by 
working through the administration, the 
House Appropriations Committee, and 
the House Space Committee. 

And, if we are unsuccessful this year, 
perhaps the political climate and make- 
up of the administration and Congress 
next year will be more conducive to re- 
moving Smale from the backs of the 
American taxpayer. 


AID’S $4 MILLION “JUNK” DEAL 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there is abso- 
lutely no justification for the Depart- 
ment of Justice or any other agency of 
Government to throw the “cloak of 
secrecy,” over the dealings by which 
Napco Industries, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
dumped obsolete and junk gearmaking 
machinery on certain interests in India. 
Nearly $4 million is involved. 

According to Richard Harwood, a 
Washington Post staff writer, in an arti- 
cle appearing in that newspaper on 
November 25, 1967: 

Records of the Napco “deal,” it was dis- 
covered, were no longer available for in- 
spection by either Congress or the public. 

In India, AID officials became “very sensi- 
tive” on the subject. 


Mr. Speaker, President Johnson and 
the Justice Department, as well as the 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—has an obligation to immediately 
get to the bottom of this shoddy deal 
which reeks of incompetence, or fraud, 
or both. 

If AID is unable to recover the tax- 
payers’ money it is guilty of very bad 
management, or worse. 

Despite the fact that AID and others 
involved have tried to clamp a secrecy 
lid on this Napco mess, there are a num- 
ber of points that are abundantly clear 
at this state: 

First. There was gross incompetence 
on the part of officials in AID, or this 
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Napco deal would never have been ap- 
proved in the first place. 

Second. After it was approved, there 
was negligence in the entire inspection 
operation, or this Napco deal would have 
been cancelled before the second loan for 
$840,000, and the third loan for $840,000 
were approved. 

Third. The Napco firm had the help of 
Mr. Max Kampelman, a well-connected 
Washington operator, and also some con- 
sistent prodding from at least one im- 
portant political figure—Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Fourth. The difficulty in the prosecu- 
tion of crimes involving foreign aid 
frauds should be understood by the AID 
agency officials, and there should have 
been extraordinary care in protecting the 
interests of the U.S. Government. 

It is possible that the death of one po- 
tential defendant and a key witness may 
make it impossible to initiate a success- 
ful criminal prosecution in connection 
with this fraud. The situation has been 
made more complicated since citizens of 
India are involved. They naturally would 
not come within the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. courts. 

However, if this fraud goes unpunished, 
it is only because of the gross negligence 
of AID. If the Justice Department can- 
not take a civil action to obtain a refund 
of the $3.9 million, it will be because of its 
own lack of prosecution drive, and the 
gross negligence of AID. If there was such 
gross negligence on this case, the public 
is entitled to all of the facts, so there 
will at least be a public exposure of the 
details of how $3.9 million in Govern- 
ment funds were wasted. 

The article in the Washington Post fol- 
lows, as well as an article in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of November 26, 1967, on 
this subject: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 15, 
1967) 


AID's $4 MILLION “JUNK” DEAL: UNITED 
STATES PROBES SALE OF SHODDY MACHINERY 
To INDIA 


(By Richard Harwood) 


H. R. Gross, the grumpy congressional 
moralist from Waterloo, Iowa, arose in the 
House last month to complain angrily of a 
“deal” that “reeks of incompetence or fraud, 
or both.” 

The “handout artists” of the Agency for 
International Development, Gross declared, 
had been “hoodwinked” out of nearly $4 mil- 
lion by an obscure little company, Napco In- 
dustries of Minneapolis. 

As often happens with Gross crusades, the 
House was not moved to positive action. 
There were, however, certain ripplings within 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Records of the Napco “deal,” it was dis- 
covered, were no longer available for inspec- 
tion by either Congress or the public, In 
India, AID officials became “very sensitive” 
on the subject, a correspondent for The 
Washington Post reported. 

In Washington, all inquiries were referred 
to the Justice Department where, it was 
learned, an “investigation” of Napco is under 
way. What kind of an investigation? Justice 
wouldn't say. But in Minneapolis, Napco’s 
president, Gary Rappaport, said it was all 
“routine.” 

His father, Max, started the business as an 
auto junkyard in 1918 and over the next 40 
years built a small industrial empire that, at 
various times, included breweries, parts fac- 
tories and an assembly plant. The company’s 
market was the world. 
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With business success came political in- 
voivement for Max Rappaport. 

Max Rappaport was well known in Minne- 
apolis as a self-made man. 

One of his lawyers recalls that he was a 
registered Republican, but he raised money 
for Democrats, too, and became a friend of 
Minnesota's distinguished sons, Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Orville L. Freeman. As Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota in the 1950s, Freeman oc- 
casionally invited Rappaport to sit with him 
at college football games. He contributed to 
Humphrey’s unsuccessful presidential cam- 
paign in 1960 and may have once entertained 
Dwight Eisenhower at his home, although rec- 
ollections of that visit are unclear. 

He was, in any event, sufficiently estab- 
lished in the political community that on the 
occasion of his death in 1965, Vice President 
Humphrey sent a letter of condolence that 
was quoted in Napco's annual report for that 
year: We have lost a very good friend and 
the community has lost a fine civic leader.’’ 

Humphrey had at least one other connec- 
tion with the family and with Napco. Some- 
time in the late 1950s or early 1960s—the date 
or dates are unknown outside the Govern- 
ment—he rendered what his office says was a 
routine “constituent service“ to the com- 
pany in its dealings with the Agency for In- 
ternational Development for loans that ulti- 
mately totaled nearly $4 million. 

Other prominent public figures were then 
involved or have since become involved in 
that transaction—Sen. Walter F. Mondale 
(D-Minn.); William S. Gaud, who is now in 
charge of AID; Herbert J. Waters of AID, a 
former administrative assistant to Hum- 
phrey, who, according to Gross, helped proc- 
ess the loans; Max M. Kampelman, the 
Washington lawyer who served for six years 
as Humphrey’s legislative counsel in the Sen- 
ate and who is now involved in politics, tele- 
vision, business (he is a Napco director and 
stockholder), finance and scholarship. 


LAWSUIT CONSIDERED 


A more recent involvement is that of the 
Assistant Attorney General Edwin Weis] Jr., 
whose father is the Democratic National 
Committeeman in New York and a close 
friend of the President. Weis] has been pon- 
dering for many weeks the wisdom of a law- 
suit against Napco to recover public funds 
that were spent, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has said, to purchase Napco machinery 
that was “little more than junk.” 

The genesis of the Napco loans and the 
political assistance the company may have 
received are difficult to establish. Adminis- 
trator Gaud, who approved the original loan, 
and Assistant Attorney General Weis] have 
impounded (and refuse to release) the 
pertinent records in the case, including the 
report of an investigator who has stated that 
“someone should answer for this useless and 
flagrant waste of money.” 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn,) has 
said that Napco’s dealings with AID were 
“handled largely through the other Senator's 
office.” The “other Senator” at that time was 
Humphrey, whose staff reports: 

“Our senatorial office referred all inquiries 
from Minnesota business constituents to the 
appropriate agencies without discussing the 
merits. We simply asked in each case that the 
inquiry be judged on its merits and that a 
decision be made, one way or the other, as 
quickly as possible.” 


APPROACHED BY FIRM 


Mondale, who became Senator when 
Humphrey was elected Vice President, was 
approached by Napco after the AID loans 
had been made. “I had some conversations 
with Kampelman about it,” Mondale said, 
“after the project got into trouble. The for- 
eign ald people were unhappy about it, and 
Kampelman came to me as a representative 
of a constituent. I merely asked the AID 
... people to talk to them and give them 
a hearing. 
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Intercessions of this sort are as much a 
part of the American Senator's life as salut- 
ing the flag and smiling at babies. They 
refiect his “errand boy” role as a middleman 
between constituents and the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

It is a role that rarely attracts public at- 
tention except when something goes wrong, 
as in the case of AID’s $4 million investment 
in Napco. 

That story seems to have begun in 1959 
or thereabouts. Napco's gear factory in De- 
troit was running out of Government con- 
tracts and was having no luck in finding new 
customers, Its equipment was old and non- 
competitive in the American market, 


PLANT COULD PROSPER 


“We concluded,” Rappaport later told his 
stockholders, “. . . (that) if we could make 
satisfactory arrangements to move our De- 
troit facility to a foreign country ... with 
the lower labor costs and less competitive 
markets, such a plant could prosper,” 

The country he picked was India, where a 
group of businessmen were willing to buy 
Napco’s old machinery, provided AID would 
put up the cash. They formed a corpora- 
tion—Napco Bevel Gear of India, Ltd.—and 
set about convincing both the Indian and 
U.S. governments that the project was feasi- 
ble, It took three years to work out the de- 
tails; the loan agreement between AID and 
Napco of India was signed by Kampelman 
on July 27, 1962. 

Under the agreement, AID loaned the 
Indian company $2.3 million. The Indians 
turned the money over to Rappaport in 
Minneapolis to pay for the machinery in the 
Detroit plant. They also gave Rappaport’s 
company stock in Napco of India which was 
then valued, the GAO later found, at $1 
million “to cover the remainder of the sale 
price of the equipment and for technical 
supervision and other costs relative to moving 
the equipment to India.” 

For AID, it was a unique loan. It had never 
before financed the purchase of used ma- 
chinery from an American firm, according 
to a Napco official. 


ASSURED BY PROMOTERS 


Its risks were minimized, however, when 
the Indian State of Punjab agreed to guar- 
antee the entire amount of the loan—$2.3 
million, AID was also assured by the pro- 
moters of the project that the Indian plant 
would be in business within 13 months. 

That deadline was never met. AID records, 
the GAO has reported, “show that the proj- 
ect was hardly launched before it ran into 
difficulties.” 

The GAO, in fact, understated the prob- 
lem. Napco officials recall that the difficulties 
began before the project was ever launched 
and before the loan agreement was ever 
signed. The two principal Indian partners, 
they reported, had a fatal falling out in 1961. 
Kampelman flew out to India that year to 
try to repair the breach, but he failed. One 
of the embittered partners withdrew from 
the venture and, according to a Napco offi- 
cial, vowed to wreck the enterprise through 
political harassment, 

Nonetheless, Rappaport and his associates 
continued to push the deal and the shipment 
of machinery from the Detroit plant began 
after the AID money came through. 


LITTLE MORE THAN JUNK 


What eventually arrived at the plant site 
at Faradibad, India, 20 miles south of New 
Delhi, was an assortment of shoddy machines, 

“The equipment,” GAO said in a recent re- 

. had not been reconditioned .. . 

much of it could not be reconditioned and 
was little more than junk.” 

GAO quoted a tool engineer for Napco of 
India who estimated that $1 million worth 
of tools was obsolete or worn out and that 
many others were of no use since they per- 
tained to “job applications the company 
never will undertake.” 
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A private consulting engineer, Harry H. 
Whittingham, hired by AID after the proj- 
ect had failed, found that.Napco in Detroit 
had failed to recondition properly any of the 
tools shipped to India; that only 10 to 15 
per cent of the machines would ever service 
the Indian plant, and that the appraisal of 
the machinery’s worth was a fantastic over- 
statement of value.” 

By the time AID got the Whittingham and 
GAO reports, its investment in the gear 
plant at Faradibad had mushroomed from 
$2:3 to $3.9 million, 


MORE MONEY ADVANCED 


It advanced an extra $840,000 for the plant 
in July, 1963, and still another $840,000 in 
August, 1964. 

With its investment, AID had enabled Rap- 
paport to dispose of a questionable asset and 
repair the declining fortunes of Napco in 
Minneapolis, Prior to the AID loan, he told 
his stockholders in 1965, “our gear manu- 
facturing division became increasingly 
troublesome creating losses that at times 
more than consumed the profits of the 
healthy divisions.” 

The AID loan also produced temporary 
benefits for the Indian sponsors of the proj- 
ect. They set up dummy firms that over- 
charged the plant, according to the Whitting- 
ham report, built a guest house with serv- 
ants for their rent-free use, and padded the 
payroll with friends and relatives. These 
fringe benefits, plus the salaries drawn by the 
local directors, covered their own investment 
five times over, Whittingham found. 

Today, the plant is idle. The State of 
Punjab will apparently lose $2.3 million, if 
AID demands payment of the loan guaran- 
tee. AID—meaning the American taxpayer— 
apparently will lose $1.6 million from the un- 
secured loans of 1963 and 1964. 

Whether the plant will ever reopen is not 
known. Whether Napco in Minneapolis will 
be sued by the Federal Government is also 
unknown. Whether AID could have avoided 
its present difficulties is still another un- 
known. 

REPORT IMPOUNDED 


The Whittingham report, which goes into 
some of these questions, has been impounded 
by AID and the Justice Department, along 
with all other documents in the case. The 
official explanation from Assistant Attorney 
General Weis! and from Administrator Gaud 
is that disclosure of the documents would 
be inappropriate so long as legal action 
against Napco is under consideration. 

Meanwhile, rumors and gossip—both with- 
in and outside the government—that “po- 
litical influence” was a factor in the Napco 
loans, Kampelman vigorously denies those 
reports. Humphrey's office likewise rejects 
suggestions that anything more than “rou- 
tine” assistance was given to Napco. Weis! 
implies that even his files are rather barren. 
“If you turn up anything,” he said the other 
day, “let me know.” 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 
UNITED STATES DROPS PROSECUTION IN NAPCO 
CASE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WasHiIncTon, D.C—The Justice Depart- 
ment has decided against criminal prosecu- 
tion in a $3.9 million foreign aid case in- 
volving Napco Industries, Hopkins, Minn., 
because one potential defendant is dead, and 
other potential defendants are outside of the 
jurisdiction of U.S. courts. 

It was learned Saturday that U.S. Atty. 
Patrick Foley made the initial decision de- 
clining prosecution and spelled out his rea- 
soa an a 10-page letter to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Justice Department officials in Washington 
have concurred in Foley's decision. 

In addition to the death of Max Rappa- 
port, former president of Napco Industries, 
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several citizens of India are outside the juris- 
diction of U.S. courts, Foley said. He also 
pointed out that Ralph O. Lundgren of Wash- 
ington also is deceased. Lundgren was a key 
inspector of the equipment sold by Napco to 
Napco of India. 

Foley said there is no certainty that it 
would be possible to develop a criminal fraud 
case even if all of the key figures were alive 
because of the international aspects of the 
Napco transactions. 

Foley said there is evidence indicating 
misrepresentations in connection with the 
sale of Napco’s money-losing Bevel Gear Di- 
vision to the Indian firm, but there also is 
evidence showing that some of the Indian 
partners were engaged in the theft or em- 
bezzlement of property that arrived in India. 

In such instances, the U.S. attorney said 
it is difficult to determine what equipment 
was missing when shipped and what equip- 
ment was stolen after it arrived. 

Foley's letter to the Justice Department 
was critical of the entire transaction, and 
concluded that the Agency for International 
Development (AID) had no business approv- 
ing a transaction in which there were so few 
safeguards for the taxpayers’ money. 

Foley said the contract between AID and 
Napco had inadequate provisions covering 
guarantee of the condition of the equipment 
to be delivered by Napco Industries to India. 

In addition, there was an incomplete list 
of equipment to be delivered that left room 
for differences of opinion as to whether Nap- 
co was delivering, Foley said. 

On top of this, Foley said, inspections by 
Lundgren were “totally inadequate.” 

Foley said the Napco transaction was one 
the government should have avoided, and 
that if it had deemed the loans as vital to 
U.S. interests it should have taken greater 
care to protect the taxpayers’ interests. 

Foley completed his study of the Napco 
case in August, before it became the focal 
point in a dispute over President Johnson's 
effort to name Max Kampelman, a former 
Minneapolis lawyer, as chairman of the 
Washington City Council. 

Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, and Sen. Carl 
Curtis, R-Neb., called the Napco transac- 
tion “a fraud” and pointed out that Kampel- 
man was lawyer for Napco Industries of Min- 
neapolis, and a director of Napco Bevel 
Gears of India, and also had signed the orig- 
inal foreign AID loan agreement, 

Gross pointed out that was a political rea- 
son for the poor judgment used by AID of- 
ficials in approving the transaction with 
Napco. He had called attention to the fact 
that Rappaport had been a long-time friend 
and a financial supporter of Humphrey. 

Gross charged that there was a political 
connection between the poor judgment used 
by AID officials in approving the transaction 
with Napco. He had called attention to the 
fact that Rappaport had been a long-time 
friend and a financial supporter for Hum- 
phrey. 

Humphrey has declined any comment on 
the role his office played in connection with 
the approval of the loans. 

It was learned that there were objections 
to the loans to Napco within the AID agency, 
but AID officials would not make the records 
avaliable. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE DEDUCTIONS 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, until this year, taxpayers over age 65 
were permitted an income tax deduction 
in the full amount of medical expenses 
not otherwise compensated for. With the 
advent of medicare, it was felt that this 
allowance would no longer be needed, but 
events have demonstrated that there re- 
mains a gap which must be bridged. 

Last Wednesday, the Senate amended 
H.R. 12080 so as to include what in effect 
is the old rule of medical expense deduct- 
ibility for those over 65. In a study re- 
cently conducted at my request, the Li- 
brary of Congress estimated that such a 
provision would cost $192 million in 1967 
in lost revenues. 

the need to help certain of 
our senior citizens, I have contemplated 
for some time introducing a bill similar 
to the Senate amendment. I also realized 
the necessity of having my proposal con- 
sidered as part of a general social secu- 
rity measure. It was impossible to sug- 
gest my proposal during House debate of 
H.R. 12080 because of the closed rule. 
But because of the Senate action, it is 
now timely to introduce my bill and to 
express the hope that it will be given 
serious consideration by our colleagues, 
particularly by the conferees on H.R. 
12080. 

My bill will allow all taxpayers over 
age 65—or those with dependent parents 
over 65—to exclude. when computing 
medical expense deductions the first 
$7,000 adjusted gross income on a joint 
return or $4,000 on a separate return. 
The current percentage limits are re- 
tained for all other taxpayers. 

According to the same LRS study, this 
bill would save $165 million from the 
Senate version, yet would fill the real 
need of giving assistance to senior citi- 
zens with low incomes. It is estimated 
that 2.5 million taxpayers would benefit 
from my bill, at a cost of $27 million. 
Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, about 
the excessive cost of the Senate version 
of H.R. 12080. Here is a chance for the 
House to provide a necessary service to 
senior citizens in need, at a saving of 
$165 million. 


TAFT CHALLENGES JUSTICE DE- 
PARTMENT ON STATISTICS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement by Representative 
ROBERT ‘Tart, JR., entitled “Tarr Chal- 
lenges Justice Department on Statistics,” 
and a release of September 13, 1967, by 
the Republican task force on crime on 
the same subject. 

I also include a release of September 12 
entitled, “Articles Dramatize Need for 
Wiretap Law: Representative Porr,” and 
one of August 28 on “Rules Ham String- 
ng Agents, Says Crime Task Force,” 
which is accompanied by a statement of 
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the House Republican task force on 
crime. 
The material follows: 


Tarr CHALLENGES JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ON 
STATISTICS 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Representative Robert 
Taft, Jr. (R.-Ohio) Wednesday challenged 
the Justice Department on its “statistical 
justification” of the “War on Organized 
Crime.” In response to Administration criti- 
cism of recent GOP crime statements, Taft 
stated, “Since the Justice Department cited 
the numbers of their convictions as a meas- 
ure of their success in fighting Organized 
Crime, I suggest that additional figures de- 
serve comment.” 

Taft is Deputy Chairman of the House 
Republican Task Force on Crime and one of 
the authors of the recent attack by 23 Re- 
publican moderates on the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s failures in fighting Organized 
Crime. 

“The President’s Crime Commission called 
‘Cosa Nostra’ the core of Organized Crime 
and estimated its membership at some 
5,000,“ Taft told his House colleagues. “Since 
1961 only about 130 identified ‘Cosa Nostra’ 
members have been convicted by the Federal 
government. That amounts to roughly 2.6% 
of ‘Cosa Nostra’ membership for the entire 
seven-year period—a conviction rate of 0.4% 
per year,” Taft calculated. 

“The 130 convictions represent the sum 
total of the efforts of 26 Federal investiga- 
tive agencies, 94 United States Attorney's 
Offices, and, of course, the Organized Crime 
Section of the Justice Department.” 

Taft listed a number of questions asked 
by the Crime Task Force and, in a separate 
statement, 23 House Republicans. Those 
questions remained unanswered,” he 
charged. He noted that the Administration's 
rebuttal to the GOP papers had referred to 
“additional new measures to fight Organized 
Crime... pending in The Admin- 
istration blamed Republicans for delays on 
two bills. 

Stated Taft, “The bills referred to have 
been the subject of legislative proposals since 
1961. Both, one to compel testimony in 
Racketeering cases, the other to make it a 
crime to threaten potential witnesses, have 
received strong Republican. support. Both 
have been sponsored in this session of Con- 
gress ... by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. Until the Justice Department utilizes 
every legal weapon, the fight against crime 
will continue to be a losing battle, Taft 
concluded. 

Tarr CHALLENGES JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ON 
STATISTICS 


The statement made on August 30 by 
Deputy Attorney General Warren Christopher 
in reply to criticism by Republican groups of 
the Administration’s War on Crime” de- 
serves a direct retort. It evades questions, 
quotes meaningless statistics, pleads parti- 
sanship, and usurps credit where none is due. 

The House Republican Task Force on Crime 
commented on the Attorney General's limita- 
tion of legal electronic surveillance and 
simply questioned why it was necessary to 
exceed the limitations of the Supreme Court 
outlined in the Berger decision. The Task 
Force asked what the logical purpose of the 
additional restrictive regulations was, and 
where the Attorney General derives the au- 
thority to establish them. These questions 
remain unanswered. 

In another statement, 23 House Republi- 
cans, including myself, recently outlined a 
12-point program for combating Organized 
Crime nationwide and asked a number of 
questions such as: 

1. Why the activities of the Organized 
Crime Section of the Justice Department 
have been dramatically reduced since 1964? 

2. Why the Administration influenced the 
Crime Commission to reverse an earlier rec- 
ommendation for wiretap legislation? 
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3. Why the Administration persists in its 
position that court authorized electronic sur- 
veillance is of little value despite statements 
to the contrary from almost every law en- 
forcement official in the country? 

4. Why the Administration has ignored 
almost every recommendation by the Pres- 
ident’s Crime Commission on Organized 
Crime? 

These questions remain unanswered by Mr. 
Christopher and the Justice Department. 

Instead, Mr. Christopher says. FBI-investi- 
gated Organized Crime convictions rose 39 % 
from the previous year and two new meas- 
ures to aid the fight against organized crime 
are pending in Congress. With Republican 
aid, these bills could be promptly passed,” 
Christopher comments. He adds, “The par- 
tisan obstruction of the Republicans only 
serves to interfere with the war against 
crime.” 

The two bills referred to have been the 
subject of legislative proposals since 1961. 
Both have received broad Republican sup- 
port, both have been sponsored in this ses- 
sion of Congress, in House and Senate, by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. These bills 
are bipartisan efforts, and were among rec- 
ommendations of the President's Orime 
Commission. 

With respect to the Administration’s sta- 
tistical justification of its war on Organized 
Crime, we must note that it is carefully con- 
fined to FBlI-investigated convictions. It 
makes no mention of who the subjects of 
convictions were or what their standing was 
in the hierarchy of Organized Crime. What 
of IRS-investigated Organized Crime convic- 
tions? Hitherto, they have accounted for 60% 
of the success of the entire Federal effort. 
In addition, how many “high echelon” Or- 
ganized Crime figures are among those con- 
victed? Conversely, how many numbers- 
writers, petty bootleggers, prostitutes, race 
track touts and similar small fish have found 
their way into their statistics? 

Since the Justice Department cited the 
number of convictions in a selected area as 
a measure of their success in fighting Orga- 
nized Crime, additional figures deserve com- 
ment. The President’s Crime Commission 
called “Cosa Nostra” the core of Organized 
Crime and estimated its membership at some 
5,000, Since 1961 only about 130 identified 
“Cosa Nostra” members have been convicted 
by the Federal government. That amounts to 
roughly 2.6% of “Cosa Nostra” membership 
for the entire seven-year perlod—a convic- 
tion rate of 0.4% per year. Current issues of 
Life Magazine detail the dominance over the 
underworld of those remaining free. 

And the 130 convictions represent the sum 
total of the efforts of 26 Federal investiga- 
tive agencies, 94 United States Attorney's 
Offices and, of course, the Organized Crime 
Section of the Justice Department. 

‘Criticism of the Organized Crime Section 
of the Justice Department is not intended. 
The Section should not be dissuaded from 
prosecuting even low-level figures; They are 
as much a part of Organized Crime as any- 
one else. In addition, no one can tell when 
a conviction might lead to important further 
prosecutions. It is a well known fact, how- 
ever, that the high echelon racketeers—the 
syndicate gamblers, the mob leaders, Cosa 
Nostra” members—are extremely well insu- 
lated from the day-to-day criminal activi- 
ties they direct. As a result, they are ex- 
tremely difficult to prosecute. The problem 
is basically one of uncovering evidence. 

It's to the credit of the Organized Crime 
Section that they have accomplished even 
this much under present Justice Department 
rules laid down for them and the evidence 
gatherers they supervise. But the claimed im- 
port of their success is obviously quite mis- 
leading. 

The most dramatic and typical issue is the 
authorization of court approved electronic 
surveillance, within Constitutional limits, 


as one of the necessary tools for obtaining 
evidence against syndicate leaders. Until the 
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Justice Department recognizes the need to 
utilize every legal weapon, the fight against 
crime will continue to be a losing battle. 
ARTICLES DRAMATIZE NEED ror WIRETAP Law: 
REPRESENTATIVE POFF 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Representative Rich- 
ard H. Poff (R.-Va.) Monday charged that 
a recent magazine series on Organized Crime 
dramatizes the need for legislation legalizing 
court authorized electronic surveillance of 
Organized Crime conspiracies. 

Representative Poff, Chairman of the House 
Republican Task Force on Crime, told his 
House colleagues that he wrote Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, “A constitwent called 
me to ask if I have read the articles in the 
September 1 and September 8 issues of Life 
Magazine. I have done so,” Poff reported. He 
asked ‘the Attorney General, “If you have 
not, I urge you to do so.” 

He stated that the constituent wanted to 
know whether the magazine articles were 
factual “and if so, why something hasn't 
been done...” 

Anticipating a possible Justice Department 
response, Poff explained that much of the 
information appears to come from electronic 
surveillance. Under present law, wiretap evi- 
dence and evidence traceable thereto is 
tainted...” 

“If this is your answer,” Representative 
Poff wrote, “and if the wiretap tapes and 
log entries in the possession of Federal in- 
vestigators do in fact document the crimes 
charged in the magazine articles, then I 
have & question of my own, Does this not 
fully justify legislation legalizing electronic 
surveillance of organized crime conspiracies 
by law enforcement officers acting under 
court orders in the nature of a search war- 
rant?” He concluded, “Your reply will be 
helpful in answering the mail I am beginning 
to receive on the same subject.” 

RULES “Ham STRINGING” AGENTS Says CRIME 
Task Force 

The House Republican Task Force on 
Crime today called on the Attorney General 
“to utilize every legal investigative tool 
available” to combat the nation’s spiraling 
crime rate. 

The Task Force charged that the Attorney 
General’s June 1967, regulations “strictly 
limiting legal electronic surveillance” have 
no other effect than the “ham-stringing of 
Federal agents in their day-to-day conduct 
of organized crime investigations. No need 
for the Attorney General’s regulations has 
been shown. They are, in fact, further evi- 
dence that the Attorney General is fighting 
a war of retreat against organized crime,” 
the group charged in a prepared statement. 

“We view his regulations as inevitably dis- 
couraging the use of sound, acceptable, and 
legal investigative techniques in combating 
organized crime. He now sits in judgment as 
to what may or may not be necessary in an 
investigation thousands of miles from his 
Washington office. An agent in the feld 
places his life or personal safety in jeopardy 
during investigations. . Time, obviously, 
may be vital—delay deadly,” the Task Force 
asserted. 

“The cumbersome, time-consuming, inter- 
agency procedural structure the new regu- 
lations erect is likely to intimidate and frus- 
trate the most diligent investigator. So long 
as adequate safeguards against illegal prac- 
tices exist, investigating ought to be left to 
investigators.” . 

The Task Force declared, “We urge the At- 
torney General to reexamine and revise what 
is to us an incredible retreat in the war 
against criminal activity.” 


STATEMENT OF THE HOUSE REPUBLICAN TASK 
FORCE ON CRIME 

The House Republican Task Force on 

Crime believes that it is a necessary and 

proper function of the Attorney General and 
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the Department. of Justice to operate with- 
in the framework of existing law in con- 
ducting its investigations into and prosecu- 
tions of criminal matters, be it organized 
crime or any other type of crime. By this 
we mean they should not go beyond the 
law but at the same time they should 
utilize every effective investigative tool avail- 
able to them inside the law. 

In June, the Attorney General promul- 
gated and issued to the Department of Jus- 
tice and to other departments and agen- 
cies of the federal government (for example, 
the Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury 
Department) a set of regulations expressly 
designed to, in the language of the regula- 
tions, “strictly limit legal electronic sur- 
velllance.“ These regulations have no other 
practical effect than the “ham-stringing” of 
Federal agents in their day-to-day conduct 
of organized crime investigations. We view 
them as yet another manifestation of the 
fact that the Attorney General is fighting a 
war of retreat against organized crime and 
that it is only a matter of time before his 
federal forces will be in a full scale rout. 

The limitations in his regulations go far 
beyond wiretap and third-party bugging. 
They go far beyond the strict” limitations 
placed upon these practices by the Supreme 
Court in the Berger case, They reach even 
transmitters and recording devices used by 
one of the parties to a conversation, a Nar- 
cotics agent who is about to make a pur- 
chase or a agent who is, about 
to be bribed. This technique was specifical- 
ly sanctioned by the Supreme Court as re- 
cently as last November in the Osborn case, 
and it is a technique most frequently em- 
ployed in organized crime investigations. To 
be sure, these regulations do not actually 
forbid the use of transmitters and recorders 
under those circumstances, but they do cre- 
ate a labyrinth of procedure, inventory con- 
trol and just plain red tape which cul- 
minates in the obtaining of advance ap- 
proval from the. Attorney General before 
any use may be made of such devices. And 
if that advance written approval has been 
or will be denied or simply delayed in just 
one single instance, then that is Just one 
less case the government may be able to 
bring. 

Frequently an agent in the fleld places 
his life or personal safety in Jeopardy dur- 
ing the investigation of organized crime 
cases. Necessarily, he must deal clandestine- 
ly with people who are armed and danger- 
ous, Under those circumstances it is usual- 
ly mandatory—from a safety consideration 
alone—that what transpires be overheard 
instantly by other agents nearby. The same 
thing may be said of informants, particular- 
ly narcotics informants, for whose protec- 
tion there ought to be at least some con- 
cern, Informants are even now difficult 
enough to find and cultivate; they will be 
altogether unavailable if they are to be aban- 
doned to their own wits in dangerous situa- 
tions. Further, potential witnesses in or- 
ganized crime cases are, for a variety of 
reasons, sometimes difficult to corroborate. 
What is overheard by a transmitter may be 
preserved by a recorder and later become 
probative, competent and, most important, 
accurate corroborative evidence in the prose- 
cution. 

Quite apart from the fact that we seriously 
question the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to meddle in this fashion in the purely 
investigative affairs of other departments 
and agencies of the federal government, we 
view his regulations as inevitably discour- 
aging the use of sound, acceptable and legal 
investigative techniques in combating or- 
ganized crime. It is proper, of course, for 
him to advise other departments and agen- 
cies of the federal government as to the ex- 
isting law with respect to the use of in- 
vestigative tools. But as the ultimate au- 
thority, under his own regulations, he now 
sits in judgment as to what may or may 
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not be necessary in an investigation thou- 
sands of miles from his Washington office. 
Time may be vital—delay deadly. He cannot 
possibly know the facts better than the agent 
in the field, even after he has required the 
agent to justify his request in considerable 
written detail. The cumbersome, time- 
consuming, inter-agency procedural struc- 
ture the new regulations erect is likely, to 
intimidate and frustrate the most diligent 
investigator. And where authority to employ 
a device is denied, agents may understand- 
ably decline to expose themselves to danger, 
informants will refuse to cooperate, and 
crime will go unpunished because witnesses 
are not corroborated. i 2 

No need for the Attorney General’s regu- 
lations has been shown. On the contrary, 
he has himself informed us that as far as 
federal agencies are concerned, electronic 
surveillance by all illegal means has been a 
thing of the past since July 1965. If that is 
true, then the regulations are without a logi- 
cal purpose. Where legal investigative tech- 
niques are available, their use ought to be 
encouraged and the decision to use them 
ought not be subjected to unwarranted inter- 
agency interference. In short, this Task Force 
believes that, so long as adequate safeguards 
against illegal. practices exist, investigating 
ought to be left to the investigators. In the 
war against crime they are the people on 
the firing line; they are doing the work; 
they are taking the risks. 

We call upon the Attorney General to re- 
examine and revise what is to us an incredi- 
ble retreat in the war on criminal activity. 
As the chief law enforcement officer of this 
country he should move vigorously by all 
means within the law to enforce the law. 


SUPPORT GI'S PLAN SPREADS 
THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, while 
we realize that the antics of some anti- 
Vietnam protestors represent but a very 
small minority of American citizens, it is 
nevertheless stimulating when private 
citizens and organizations undertake to 
show our servicemen in Vietnam that we 
support their efforts: In the past I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
accounts of patriotic support by citizens 
of New York City for ventures seeking to 
reassure our servicemen that they are 
not forgotten. On May 13, in New York 
City, many thousands attended the 
Support-Our-Boys-in-Vietnam Parade. 
Again on October 22 New Yorkers par- 
ticipated in Operation Gratitude, de- 
scribed by the New York Daily News in 
these words: 

With parades, speeches, songs, bands, flags 
and auto headlights, hundreds of thousands 
of New York area residents showed their 
support for U.S. forces in Vietnam yesterday. 


These operations were the handiwork 
of two veterans, Ray Gimmler and 
Charles Wiley, who recognized the need 
for communicating to those in Vietnam 
the concern and support of the majority 
of citizens. The National Committee for 
Responsible Patriotism, with Wiley as 
executive director, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the support of 32 Governors and the 
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mayors of nine cities in approval of the 
Operation Gratitude proposal. 

More recently, in Wheaton, III., a 
housewife, Mrs. William C. Walton, pro- 
pelled by the same desire to tell our serv- 
icemen that we really care, began col- 
lecting cosigners to a letter to Gen. Wil- 
liam Westmoreland, with 5,000 signatures 
as a goal, According to a story in the 
Chicago Tribune of November 22, Mrs. 
Walton anticipates acquiring far more 
than the original 5,000. In fact, the idea 
spread into Du Page County and has 
branched out into other parts of the 
country. According to Mrs. Walton, the 
program is really snowballing: 

Everyone wants to help collect signatures. 
They keep asking what more they can do 
to help make the project successful. Peo- 
ple are taking the letter to their churches 
and to the organizations they belong to. One 
fine young man, a father of four, is taking 
it to his trucking company and sending it 
out with fellow drivers into other parts of 
the nation. High school students are taking 
it to school. 


Additional help is coming from other 
sources: 


Many people are organizing the idea for 
me in their own communities. Veterans are 
helping. College students are rallying to the 
cause. The wonderful Wheaton police are 
collecting signatures. Merchants are doing 
the same. 


To publicize more fully the wonderful 
effort of one concerned American house- 
wife, I insert the article “Support GI's 
Plan Spreads Throughout United States.” 
in the Recorp at this point: 


SUPPORT GTS PLAN SPREADS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES—ProGRAM Is STARTED BY 
WHEATON Woman 


If a Wheaton woman's plan is successful, 
every American fighting man in Viet Nam 
will soon know we at home love them and 
are concerned about them.” 

To materialize her plan, Mrs. William C. 
Walton, 1105 N. Irving av., is getting signa- 
tures on a letter to Gen. William Westmore- 
land and “all our men serving in Viet Nam,” 
acknowledging community support of our 
armed forces in Southeast Asia. Her goal is 
5,000 signatures. 


MORE THAN 5,000 


“It looks like I'll be getting far more than 
5,000 signatures,” Mrs. Walton said. “The 
project has caught fire and is now spreading 
all over Du Page county. In fact, it is being 
carried beyond into other parts of the United 
States,” 

She said she thought of the idea for the 
letter the week-end anti-war demonstrators 
marched in Washington. 

“I just felt I had to do something to 
show there are many more of us who do sup- 
port the boys over there,” Mrs. Walton said. 
Originally, she planned that the letter would 
show that Wheaton is behind the men, but 
the idea began to spread. 


PLENTY OF SUPPORT 


“Everyone wants to help collect signa- 
tures,” she said. “They keep asking what more 
they can do to help make the project suc- 
cessful. People are taking the letter to their 
churches and to the organizations they be- 
long to. One fine young man, a father of four, 
is taking it to his trucking company and 
sending it out with fellow drivers into other 
parts of the nation. High school students are 
taking it to school. 

“Many people are organizing the idea for 
me in their own communities. Veterans are 
helping. College students are rallying to the 
cause, The wonderful Wheaton police are 
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collecting signatures. Merchants are doing 
the same.” 

Mrs. Walton introduced her project at the 
Wheaton Veterans day parade. 


ALL WANT TO SIGN 


“It was announced over the loudspeakers,” 
she said. “Everyone flocked over to sign the 
letter.“ The theme of the parade was Sup- 
port Our Boys in Viet Nam.” 

“If this is a sample of American opinion,” 
she said. “I have the feeling the same opinion 
holds all over the nation.” 

Part.of the letter reads: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of Wheaton, 
Illinois, and surro communities hum- 
bly send this letter to you in deep gratitude 
for your defense of the freedoms we cherish. 

“Those who oppose the war by marching, 
desecrating our flag, burning their draft 
cards, and thru this giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, do not represent the majority. 
They do make their voices heard, so thank 
God they are in the minority. Still their deeds 
must sadden you, as they do us. 

“The time has now come that more and 
more loyal and patriotic Americans will make 
it known to you that you have our full sup- 
port. You are in our thoughts and prayers 
at all times. i 

“WHEN PEACE IS RESTORED” 

“May God bless you, keep you in His care, 
and bring you safely home when peace and 
freedom is restored to Viet Nam.” 

Affixed to the bottom of the letter is a 
note to those who signed it. It reads: 

“Please, please respond to this call for help. 
Let our boys, who are fighting and dying for 
us in the swampy rice paddies and steaming 
jungles far from home, know we at home love 
them and are concerned about them.” 


THE ECONOMIC SHELL GAME 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News, in its usual hard- 
hitting style, editorialized on the dangers 
of continued deficit spending in its 
November 13 issue. The increasing cost of 
living is of mounting concern to all 
citizens who are trying to balance income 
against expenditures. I believe that it is 
hard for the average wage earner to 
understand how its Government can con- 
tinue to run up large bills and still refuse 
to cut its spending in nonessential areas. 

The New York News editorial states 
the case briefly and bluntly, and I insert 
it in the Recorp at this point: 

DOLLARS AND DISASTER 

Our esteemed colleague, the Chicago Trib- 
une, recently filled its spacious editorial 
column for seven days in succession with a 
series of masterly editorials on inflation. 


The pieces were printed under the title 
“How Sound Is Your Dollar?” They dis- 
cussed the current creeping inflation in the 
United States from every angle, and the 
danger that it may leap from a creep to a 
gallop before long. 

We borrow some of the Tribune’s points 
for use in this space today. There are few if 
any things more important to the American 
people just now than maintenance of a 
reasonably sound and solid dollar. 

There are two kinds of inflation: (1) de- 
mand-pull inflation, when goods are scarce 
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and money over-plentiful; and (2) cost-push 
inflation, when goods are plentiful, but labor 
unions keep driving wages higher and higher 
and corporations pass these ballooning pro- 
duction costs along to consumers. 

We are suffering from cost-push inflation 
now, and have been for some years. 

In 27 years—since January, 1940—the 
dollar has sagged from 100c to 41.5c in buying 
power. It is sagging faster now than in most 
of those 27 years—meaning inflation is 
speeding up already. 

Ever since President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s time, the U.S. government has run up 
yearly deficits far oftener than it has balanced 
its budgets. This deficit financing is 
dangerous, contributes to inflation, and can 
generate an inflationary whirlwind if it con- 
tinues long enough. 

The man responsible for it is long dead, 
but his soul goes marching on—to cadge a 
line from an old Civil War song. 

He was John Maynard Keynes, an English- 
man and an alleged economist whose theories 
are still popular with many politicians. 

Lord Keynes’ basic theory was that gov- 
ernments can and should spend themselves 
rich and their people prosperous; that deficit 
financing is a governmental virtue oftener 
than not. 

Private citizens can’t live indefinitely be- 
yond their incomes, but Keynes believed gov- 
ernments could, by some magic which ordi- 
nary minds cannot grasp. 

The United States is now approaching the 
logical results of living for decades beyond 
its income so far as its government is con- 
cerned, 

The President himself fears a deficit of up 
to $29 billion in fiscal 1968 (ends next June 
30). Some European bankers think the deñ- 
cit may hit $35-40 billion. 

The $29 billion gap between governme at 
intake and outgo would be bad enough; a 
$35-40 billion deficit could bring financial 
disaster. 

PERILOUS DEFICITS 


It would destroy much of the world’s con- 
fidence in the dollar, lead to increasing for- 
eign demands on our shrinking gold reserve, 
and drive interest rates on the home-front 
to business-paralyzing heights. 

How about the 10% surcharge which the 
President keeps begging Congress to clap on 
most income taxes? Wouldn't this increased 
revenue help stave off inflation? 

It would—IF—IF the federal government 
would radically cut down its spending oa 
foreign aid, domestic give-aways and hand- 
outs, and Great Society projects of one kini 
or another. 

If the added revenue is to be used only 
to help finance ever-bigger government 
spending, we can expect inflation to speed 
up and become not only cost-push inflation 
but demand-pull inflation as well. 

What can individual citizens do to head 
off a disastrous inflation? 

COMMUNICATING WITH CONGRESS 

Individual citizens have elected senators 
and representatives in Congress. Those per- 
sons pay close attention to their mail—be- 
lieve it or not. 

Hence, citizens can best hope to insure 
against inflationary calamities by flooding 
Congress with letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, demanding drastic cuts in federal non- 
military spending—prompt and lasting cuts. 

Better get busy. This can be a matter vir- 
tually of financial life or death for us all. 


VIEWS ON VIETNAM 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Teacve] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent letter from a mil- 
itary man who has completed a year’s 
service in Vietnam: 

Just to let you know my feelings on Viet- 
nam after spending a year here: I am firmly 
convinced that we are really winning this 
war in the only way it can be won. By at- 
trition of the enemy and a will to keep fight- 
ing longer than he does. He will never come 
to a table, it will just fade out and face will 
be saved, The antiwar demonstrators are just 
prolonging the war by giving Mr. Ho a feeling 
that we will eventually cave in and all the 
sacrifices the South Viets and we have been 
through will be for naught and Uncle Ho 
will just walk in, Please don't you sell the U.S. 
down the river as so many people seem to be 
doing deliberately or unwitting. Through iso- 
lation and disengagement policies we were 
kept out of the League of Nations, this seri- 
ously weakened the League from the start. 
All the Nations hung back when Italy went 
into Ethiopia. Hitler could have been stopped 
militarily up to Poland if Chamberlain hadn't 
been so frantic for peace. Don’t we ever learn. 

Capt. MELVIN S. BURCKES. 

OJAI, CALIF, 


MEDICAL EXPENSE DEDUCTIONS 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Brown] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I discussed on the floor earlier to- 
day, I am introducing a bill to amend 
section 213 of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code regarding medical deductions. 

Prior to this year, the old rule provided 
that if either the taxpayer or his spouse 
had attained the age of 65, there was 
allowed as a deduction all medical ex- 
penses, including expenses for medicine 
and drugs, for the taxpayer and his 
spouse, as well as for the care of depend- 
ent parents over age 65. Persons under 
65 were allowed a full deduction for the 
medical care of dependent parents over 
age 65, but as for the taxpayer, his 
spouse, and other dependents, the rule 
was that only such amounts as exceeded 
3 percent of adjusted gross income could 
be deducted for medical expenses, and 
only those amounts which exceeded 1 
percent of adjusted gross income were 
deductible for drugs and medicine. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1965 eliminated the special status of per- 
sons over age 65 and provided a uniform 
rule for all taxpayers regardless of age. 
This uniform rule, effective for the first 
time this tax year, provides that only 
such amounts as exceed 3 percent of ad- 
justed gross income may be deducted 
for medicine and drugs. This new law 
eliminated the full deduction for the 
medical care of dependent parents over 
age 65 for all taxpayers. 

The rationale for the change was that 
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taxpayers over 65 would receive adequate 
reimbursement for their medical ex- 
penses from medicare, but this has not 
proved to be the case. There are gaps in 
the overall cost picture, There are, first 
of all, certain expenditures which meet 
the definition of medical care for the 
purposes of income-tax deduction but 
which are not covered by the medical 
care and health insurance programs. In 
addition, there are other expenditures 
which, although included in the medi- 
care and health insurance programs, are 
not fully reimbursable. Third, there are 
taxpayers who have not registered to 
receive medicare benefits but who, none- 
theless, have medical expenses. Due to 
these categories of nonreimbursable med- 
ical expenditures, several bills have been 
introduced to liberalize the strict rules 
now in effect. 

The most popular approach to amend- 
ing section 213 to date has been to sim- 
ply reinstate the old rule, and this is 
essentially the action taken by the Sen- 
ate last Wednesday when it considered 
H.R. 12080, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, in the 
study made for me, has estimated that 
such a bill would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $192 million in lost revenues in 
the tax year 1967, an amount equal to 
what was estimated to be the revenue 
gain by adoption of the changes in 1965, 
effective for the first time this 1967 tax- 
able year. 

Another suggestion has been to elimi- 
nate the percentage limits for everyone, 
regardless of age. The LRS has estimated 
that this would cost $1.8 billion in lost 
revenues in 1967. Aside from its obvious 
political appeal, such a proposal must 
seriously be questioned, both in terms of 
its policy objectives and in light of the 
present fiscal posture of the Federal 
Government. 

Any changes regarding medical deduc- 
tions should be based on reason, rather 
than political appeal or mere return to 
the status quo. There should be consid- 
ered the underlying reasons for medical 
deductions, the merit of allowing a spe- 
cial status to persons over age 65, and the 
economics of change. 

The primary purpose for allowing 
medical deductions is to help allay the 
costs of medical care when they ad- 
versely affect the taxpayer with special 
force. When illness strikes, it should not 
be reinforced by a biting and rigid tax 
structure. Therefore, historically, there 
has been allowed as a deduction those 
amounts which exceed certain per- 
centages of income, with the thought 
that these limits are the points beyond 
which Federal tax relief is not only fair, 
but also just. This policy should be con- 
tinued. It not only gives assistance when 
assistance is due, but it also prevents a 
substantial drain on Federal revenues. 

Persons over age 65 have traditionally 
been singled out for special assistance in 
recognition of the fact that the majority 
of such persons are retirees and have lit- 
tle disposable income. However, today it 
must be recognized that there are a sub- 
stantial number of persons over age 65 
who have quite adequate income, and 
that the reason for giving them addi- 
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tional assistance has ceased to exist. 
When the reason for the rule ceases to 
exist, the rule should fall also. 

Finally, there should be considered the 
economics of change. While there may be 
persuasive reasons for allowing full de- 
duction of all medical expenses, clearly, 
we cannot afford to do so at the present 
time. The Senate-passed restoration of 
the old rule is equally undesirable, for it 
not only fails to consider the reasons for 
allowing deductions, but it also would 
cost the Federal Government $192 mil- 
lion in lost revenues this year. This is too 
much. The bill which I am introducing 
today, Mr. Speaker, will lend additional 
assistance to all persons over age 65, but 
especially to those who have a real need, 
and yet will have little adverse effect on 
Federal revenues. 

This bill will allow taxpayers over age 
65 to exclude the first $7,000 adjusted 
gross income on a joint return or $4,000 
adjusted gross income on a separate re- 
turn for purposes of section 213 deduc- 
tions. The effect of this provision is that 
taxpayers over age 65 will be allowed 
to deduct all medical expenses as well as 
expenses for medicine and drugs if their 
adjusted gross income is $7,000 or less 
on a joint return or if the taxpayer has 
an adjusted gross income of $4,000 or 
less on a separate return. For those tax- 
payers over age 65 with adjusted gross 
incomes over $7,000 and $4,000 this bill 
will also be beneficial, for income up to 
these amounts will be excluded before 
the percentage limits apply, This bill re- 
tains the percentage limits for all other 
taxpayers, as well as the provision allow- 
ing the deduction of one-half of the ex- 
penses paid for medical insurance. It also 
reinstates the old provision allowing 
everyone, regardless of age or income, a 
full deduction for the medical care of 
dependent parents over age 65. Accord- 
ing to the same LRS study, mentioned 
above, this bill would cost an estimated 
$27 million in lost revenues, instead of 
the $192 million revenue loss which 
would be suffered if the conferees on H.R. 
12080 were to accept the Senate version 
without change. 

Here is a marvelous chance, Mr. Speak- 
er, for the House to render an important 
service for those senior citizens in need, 
yet save the Treasury $165 million. 

I trust the conferees on H.R. 12080 will 
give this proposal serious consideration. 


DE GAULLE SHOULD PUT UP OR 
SHUT UP 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, French 
President de Gaulle is doing his best to 
undermine the American dollar. This 
megalomaniac wallowing in the delusions 
of his own grandeur and power has been 
on a determined course since 1960 to 
wreck the American economy. It is time 
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our Government put a stop to this non- 
sense by requiring France to pay her ob- 
ligations to the United States. 

While France denies any deliberate 
part in this new wave of gold buying, her 
withdrawal from the international gold 
pool whetted speculative activity in gold. 
Add to this her actions over the last few 
years and one begins to doubt the sin- 
cerity of France’s disavowal. 

At the end of 1960, total French gold 
holdings were $1.641 billion, at the end 
of 1966 they were $5.238 billion. This 
represents an increase of $3.597 billion 
over the past 5 years. Not all of this was 
purchased from the United States, but 
a substantial part was. Some was pur- 
chased from Great Britain and some 
from Russia, but as a practical matter 
it makes little difference where France 
buys the gold since it tends to result in 
a drain on our gold supplies. 

Contrasting France’s gold position is 
that of the United States. In 1960, US. 
gold stocks amounted to $17.80 billion. 
At the end of 1966, they totaled $13.24 
billion or a loss of $4.56 billion over the 
same period France was gaining. As of 
the latter part of February 1967, this 
figure had dropped to $13.109 billion, the 
lowest level since August 24, 1938. Today, 
the total is $12.9 billion. 

The situation becomes even more de- 
plorable when we realize that France 
owes the United States a debt as the 
result of World War I in the total sum, 
as of September 1966, of $6,716,000,000. 
No payments have been made on this 
since 1931. 

In addition, as a result of World War 
II, France is obligated to the United 
States by an additional balance of $302.8 
million. This sum was considerably 
larger but France has paid back, as of 
last September, $880 million. 

In spite of this, France continues to 
place a severe strain on our gold re- 
serves by purchasing our gold bullion 
instead of paying her obligations. Be- 
fore honoring France’s claims for gold 
the United States should insist upon pay- 
ment of France’s debt to America. Cer- 
tainly, now the moratorium on France’s 
indebtedness must be ended. 


WINS AND THE GREAT ONES 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr.-KUPFERMAN] 
man extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
WINS, a fine all-news station in my dis- 
trict, is performing a publie service in 
its broadcast of the series of original 
radio dramas entitled The Great Ones,” 
a history of 10 American Negroes who 
contributed in large measure to the de- 
velopment of the United States. 

Under the managership of Charles 
Payne, WINS, one of the Group W sta- 
tions, has pioneered in news, public 
events, and service to the community, 
and this recognition of important Negro 
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history adds one more chapter to this 
fine record. 

I am pleased to bring the notice as to 
the programs to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

WHO ARE “THe Great ONES”? 


(Biographical details on the 10 American 
Negroes whose lives are being dramatized 
on WINS) 


Ten notable American Negroes, whose 
achievements have largely been overlooked or 
forgotten in the pages of American history, 
are the subject of a series of original radio 
dramas called The Great Ones.” 

The series was produced by Group W 
(Westinghouse Broadcasting Company) and 
is currently being heard on the Group W 
radio stations in Boston (WBZ), Philadel- 
phia (KYW), Pittsburgh (KDKA), Fort 
Wayne (WOWO), Chicago (WIND) and Los 
Angeles (KFWB). In New York, “The Great 
Ones” will be heard on WINS, starting Sun- 
day, December 8rd at 9:30 PM. 

Who are “The Great Ones”? Their names 
constitute a roll call of distinguished 
Americans. In order of broadcast, they are: 

Harriet Tubman, called the Moses of her 
people, who rescued hundreds of slaves from 
the ante-bellum South via the underground 
railroad, and was active in a Union Army 
capacity during the Civil War. 

Dr. Charles Drew, who was the scientist 
who developed the process of preserving 
blood plasma and set up a blood-bank pro- 
gram in Great Britain during the Nazi Blitz 
and later for the American Red Cross. 

Benjamin Banneker, a free man at the time 
of the American Revolution, who was an 
astronomer-mathematician, friend of Thom- 
as Jefferson, and the man responsible for lay- 
ing the plans for Washington, D.C. 

George Washington Carver, botanist known 
for his research on the peanut and sweet 
potato, was an outstanding figure in chem- 
istry, physics and education as well. 

Charles Clinton Spaulding, one of the na- 
tion’s successful businessmen, who began 
without local train fare in the South and 
formed one of the largest insurance com- 
panies in the country. 

Dr. Daniel Hale Williams was the father 
of open-heart surgery; he performed the first 
such operation on a patient in Chicago in 
July, 1893. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar was an American 
poet whom William Dean Howells, 19th Cen- 
tury arbiter of American literary taste, ac- 
claimed a genius. 

W. C. Handy, the composer of “St, Louis 
Blues” and “Memphis Blues,” the latter 
written for Boss Crump of Tennessee politics, 
who left his indelible mark on American 
popular music. 

Jan Ernst Matzeliger, who was the self- 
taught inventor of Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
who devised the mass-production shoe ma- 
chinery now employed in every shoe factory 
in the U.S. 

Frederick Douglass, an ex-slave, who was 
the orator, publisher and abolitionist whose 
fight for emancipation led to the use of 
Negro Union troops, including his two sons, 
in the Civil War. 

Famous Negroes of stage and screen portray 
these towering figures of history in The 
Great Ones.” William Kaland directed and 
produced. John Hope Franklin, Head of the 
History Department at the University of 
Chicago, is consultant. 


LINCOLN AND LEE 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 


this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


November 28, 1967 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lincoln Speech memorial in the Gettys- 
burg National Cemetery was formally 
dedicated on November 19, and some 55 
years after it had been erected near the 
western gates of the cemetery. 

On that day and in honor of that oc- 
casion, an inspiring address on Abraham 
Lincoln and Robert E. Lee was delivered 
at a Lincoln Fellowship Luncheon in 
Gettysburg, having been presented by 
Prof. Bell I. Wiley, of Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. Because this address con- 
tains some important and interesting 
references on two of America’s great 
men, I insert Professor Wiley’s address 
in the Recorp at this point: 

LINCOLN AND LEE 


On 19 January 1807, at Stratford Hall, Vir- 
ginia, a son was born to Henry and Ann 
Carter Lee. The mother named the infant 
Robert Edward after her two brothers. The 
thirty-seven-year-old Ann, naturally frail 
and not fully recovered from bearing four 
older children, had not wanted another baby. 
But Robert Edward Lee, dark-eyed, hand- 
some, healthy, and amiable, soon won a 
favoured place in the family circle. 

Two years and twenty-four days after the 
birth of Robert Lee—12 February 1809— 
Abraham Lincoln first saw the light of day 
in a Kentucky log cabin. There is no record 
of how Lincoln looked at birth, Judging from 
his appearance in later years, probably he 
was not handsome, but as the second child 
and first son of Thomas and Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln his arrival must have brought hap- 
piness to his parents. 

Lincoln and Lee, one born in Virginia and 
the other in a state carved from the Old 
Dominion, lived and died in the same era. 
Apparently they never met, but their desti- 
nies were closely intertwined and each played 
a conspicuous role in the great American con- 
flict of a century ago. 

The Civil War of 1861-5, as many people 
have observed, was America’s greatest 
tragedy. The enormity of the tragedy is at- 
tested by the fact that more American serv- 
ice men died in that conflict than in all 
other American wars combined, from the 
Colonial Revolt to the Korean War. 

Sometimes in the careers of nations, as 
in the lives of individuals, tragedy is a pro- 
logue to progress. This was true of the trag- 
edy of the American Civil War. That con- 
flict ended slavery, It decided that the coun- 
try founded in 1776 would be one great na- 
tion rather than a loose aggregation of sep- 
arate and competing entities, each claiming 
to be sovereign. The ‘one nation, under God, 
indivisible’ to which Americans pledge allegi- 
ance was forged on the Civil War battlefields 
of Lee’s Virginia, Lincoln’s Kentucky, and 
various other states of North and South. 

The Civil War also gave the United States 
its most cherished heroes, and the most out- 
standing of these were Lincoln and Lee. In- 
deed, I think it no exaggeration to state 
that these admirable men were the finest 
products of the American Civil War. Cer- 
tainly, during the four tragic years of a cen- 
tury ago both of them achieved outstanding 
and enduring fame. Lee the soldier is recog- 
nized throughout the world as one of the 
greatest military leaders of all time. Lincoln 
the statesman enjoys even greater renown. 
On 25 October 1961 Carl Sandburg made a 
speech in the Library of Congress in which 
he stated: “One world figure came out of 
the Civil War. The name of Lincoln went 
around the world and is now a familiar and 
beloved name nearly everywhere. . More 
books have been written about Lincoln than 
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about any other character in history except 
Jesus Christ. Biographies of him are avail- 
able in more foreign translations than any 
other character in American history.” 

Let us take a look at these two remarkable 
men. First, let us look at their contrasts. In 
background and early associations they were 
dissimilar. Lee was an aristocrat. His father 
was Henry Lee, Light Horse Harry Lee,” of 
Revolutionary fame, and Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 1792-5. Henry Lee died when Lee was 
only eleven years of age. Indeed, Robert E: 
Lee did not see his father after he was six 
years old because Henry Lee went on a five- 
year mission to Barbados and died on the 
return trip. He was buried on Cumberland 
Island in Georgia. Lee’s mother was Mary 
Ann Carter, the daughter of Charles Carter, 
of Shirley Plantation on the James River. 
The old-time Virginians referred to the 
“Cyatah” family on the Jeems“ River. One 
could have no greater claim to social pre- 
eminence among early Virginians than to 
be a Carter. Robert grew up to be more of a 
Carter than a Lee. He spent much time 
with his cousins at Shirley. Outstanding 
traits of the Carter family were geniality, 
devotion to family, and loyalty to com- 
munity. The Carters were traditionally 
religious, but none was fanatical. They mixed 
revealed religion and noblesse oblige in a 
delightful manner. Their code stressed econ- 
omy, moderation, courtesy, gentility, honour, 
and devotion to duty. 

Lincoln’s parentage, on the other hand, was 
humble. It is a noteworthy fact that both 
his father, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, 
Nancy Hanks, were Virginians; but like 
many of their contemporaries they had 
crossed the Appalachians in the great west- 
ward flow of humanity that came in the 
wake of the Revolution. Thomas Lincoln was 
not nearly as worthless as some of the biog- 
raphers have represented him. He was a re- 
spected, honest, amiable man. He got along 
well with his neighbours, but he had difi- 
culty staying put. He was a chronic mover. 
Nancy Hanks was probably illegitimate, but 
she was an honourable, admirable woman. 
Thomas Lincoln could not read, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he was able 
to write his name. Nancy Hanks could neither 
read nor white. When Lincoln was seven years 
old, the family moved from Kentucky to 
Spencer County, Indiana, then a vast wilder- 
ness, where they lived first in a partially open 
shelter and then in a crude log cabin. In the 
second year in Indiana, Nancy Hanks died of 
what was known as “milk fever” and about a 
year later Thomas Lincoln stirred himself to 
go back to Kentucky and persuade a widow, 
Sarah Bush Johnston, to come to Indiana 
with him as his wife. This was a very for- 
tunate thing for Abraham Lincoln because 
Sarah was a dynamic and resourceful wom- 
an, and a strong bond of affection developed 
between her and her lanky stepson. In his 
later years he referred to Sarah as “my 
angel mother.” 

In schooling these men were markedly 
different. Lee was educated by private 
tutors and in Alexandria Academy, near 
Washington. He excelled in Latin and in 
Mathematics. When he was eighteen he went 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. He graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1829, second in his class and with 
no demerits. (Charles Mason, later a distin- 
guished lawyer in Iowa and Washington, 
D.C., was the top man in the class of 1829.) 
Lincoln’s schooling was sparse and dis- 
jointed. He went to one-teacher country 
schools in Kentucky and Indiana, but in his 
whole life he had less than a year of formal 
schooling. Yet his letters and his speeches 
reveal him to be a well-educated man. He 
educated himself by , studying, ob- 

and reflecting. Among the books that 
he read as a boy were Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
grim's Progress, AEsop’s Fables, Weem’s Life 
of Washington, and Grimshaw’s History of 
the United States. He also pored over the 
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Revised Laws of Indiana, which shows how 
hard up he was for reading matter. But this 
ponderous volume contained such important 
documents as the Constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the American Bill of Rights, all of which 
Lincoln virtually committed to memory. 
Another book that he read was the Bible. 

In culture and demeanour these two men 
also stand in notable contrast. Lee was a 
model of propriety, as evidenced by the fact 
that he went through four years at West 
Point without getting a demerit, and de- 
merits were very easy to acquire at that time 
because the rules of the Academy prohibited 
the possession in the cadets’ rooms of any 
cooking utensils, games, novels, romances, or 
plays. He was remarkably clean in his lan- 
guage and his habits. When Douglas Southall 
Freeman had completed the research for the 
monumental four-volume biography, R. E. 
Lee, he made a speech before The Southern 
Society in New York City. In the course of 
his remarks he stated that in all of the re- 
search that he had done for the biography— 
an investigation extending to literally thou- 
sands of books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts—he had never found indication of the 
use by Lee at any time in his life of a single 
profane or obscene word or phrase. There are 
not many high-ranking military men in his- 
tory about whom such a statement could be 
made. Indeed, why pick on the army? There 
have not been many men in any vocation or 
profession about whom such a statement 
could be made. Lee was a devout Episco- 
palian, and he attended church services 
whenever circumstances would permit. 

Lee liked women, especially if they were 
pretty. He preferred the companionship of 
attractive women to that of men—which I 
think reflects favourably on his judgment. 
On 7 December 1862 he wrote to his wife: 
‘Thank Miss Norvell for her nice cake, but 
tell her I prefer kisses to cake.’ He was teas- 
ing, of course, because he was absolutely 
faithful to his wife. j 

But Lee was no prig. Joseph E. Johnston, a 
classmate of Lee’s at West Point, wrote in 
later years: He was full of sympathy and 
kindness, genial, fond of gay conversation 
and even of fun... . No other youth or man 
so united the qualities that win warm friend- 
ship and command high respect.’ Lee drank 
only moderately, and then strictly for his 
health. Some biographers claim that Lee 
never drank at all, but several years ago in 
reading the Lee family letters, then in the 
Library of Congress, I came across a note of 
General Lee to his wife, dated 29 May 1864, in 
which he stated: ‘I have not been very 
sick. . . . Do not send any of the whisky. 
Some kind gentleman has sent me some 
brandy which I am using.’ It is inconceivable 
that if Lee never drank whisky he would tell 
Mrs. Lee not to send him any of that bev- 
erage. And in the Richmond City directory 
for 1869 I found this advertisement: ‘Steven 
Mason’s—Gen, Robert E. Lee’s brand of pure 
malted rye whisky put up expressly for 
family use.’ Since Lee was still alive at this 
time, it seems unlikely that the advertiser 
would have dared represent the brand thus 
without Lee's consent. 

Lincoln was a product of the frontier. 
Apparently he never drank; but his language 
was sometimes unpolished, and he developed 
a fondness for crude stories. After he be- 
came President he sometimes shocked people 
like Gideon Welles, who wore a funny little 
cap, had a beard, looked like a patriarch, and 
to whom Lincoln humorously referred as 
“Father Welles”, with his frontier anecdotes. 
Sometimes he also annoyed Edwin Stanton 
and the Puritanic Salmon Chase with his 
raw humour. In his schoolboy copybooks 
appeared these verses: 


“Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen. 
He will be good, but God knows when. 
Hail Columbia, happy land. 


If she ain't broke, well I'll be damned.” 
E 
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Lincoln never joined a church, but he was 
deeply religious. His wartime letters and 
speeches indicate that in the tolls, the bur- 
dens, and the anxieties that he bore as 
President of a divided nation he experienced 
a genuine spiritual deepening. His wife said 
of him: “He never joined the church, but 
still he was a religious man. But it was a 
kind of poetry in his nature, and he never 
was a technical Christian.” 

In their relations with their associates 
there were also marked differences between 
these two men. Few men outside of Lee's 
family and close circle of friends were ever 
intimate with him. Dignity ‘and abstemious- 
ness tended to preclude intimate associa- 
tions; but his was a benevolent nature and 
his generosity, his courtesy, and his gracious- 
ness commanded the respect and the admira- 
tion of all who knew him. Lincoln was 
thoroughly approachable, easy, informal, 
genial, sympathetic. One of his greatest 
attributes as President was his ability to 
identify himself and the cause that he led 
with the interests and aspirations of the 
great masses of the people, both at home and 
abroad. He instilled in the common folk a 
feeling of closeness to him. He never forgot 
that his own origins were lowly, and in his 
manner and outlook he always remained one 
with the people from whom he sprang. The 
common soldiers on the Union side frequent- 
ly referred to him in their letters as “Uncle 
Abe”, Father Abraham”, and “Old Abe“. 
These were not terms of disparagement but 
rather of genuine affection born of a kin- 
ship of interests and ideals. 

In their administrative methods the Vir- 
ginian and the frontiersman were also very 
different. Lee was a model of orderliness and 
precision. Lincoln on the other hand was in- 
formal, easy-going, and unsystematic in his 
administrative procedures. His law office in 
Springfield was a shambles; books were piled 
all around on the floor. His desk was stacked 
high with papers, a fact which affords me 
considerable comfort. One large, tightly 
packed envelope bore the note: “When you 
can’t find it any where else, look into this.” 
He stuffed letters and papers in the crown of 
his stovepipe hat, so that he could consult 
them on his travels. Once when he bought a 
new hat “the contents of the discarded head- 
piece were lost.” One historian is unfair, I 
think, when he characterizes Lincoln as “an 
amiable bungler,” but there can be no doubt 
that the President’s conduct of his office had 
a certain loose-jointed quality which violated 
the best principles of administration. 

The contrast between Lincoln’s and Lee's 
administrative practices and human relation- 
ships was due in part to differences in per- 
sonality and temperament. 

Lee was consistently poised, emotionally 
stable, and self-confident, He seemed always 
to be in complete control of himself and his 
surroundings. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, was subject 
to great depression, extending sometimes over 
several days. During these periods he was 80 
despondent as to be incapable of performing 
his work effectively. 

Dr. Edward J. Kempf, a distinguished 
psychiatrist of many years’ practice, in 1965 
published a three-volume study entitled 
Abraham Lincoln’s Philosophy of Common 
Sense. Dr. Kempf attributes the severe mel- 
ancholia to a brain injury received when Lin- 
coln at the age of nine was kicked in the 
forehead by a horse and rendered uncon- 
scious for a whole night. This accident im- 
paired the victim’s vision and voice and led 
to recurrent eyestrain and headache. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kempf, Lincoln sought in 
various ways to compensate for the injury. 
For example, to offset the mal-focusing of 
his left eye he adopted the practice of lying 
on his back when reading; and to combat 
excessive gloom he told humorous stories. 
More important, because he found that emo- 
tional stress of any kind tended to aggra- 
vate discomfort and nervousness, he prac- 
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tised patience, restraint, deliberation, and 
common sense in dealing with the problems 
and responsibilities of life. Another influence 
helping to shape Lincoln’s personality, in 
the opinion of Dr. Kempf, was sensitiveness 
to his mother’s illegitimacy. A part of the 
adjustment-compensation process to which 
Lincoln resorted was an earnest effort to be 
compassionate and just in dealing with the 
humble and oppressed and to achieve high 
standing among his fellows. I am not com- 
petent to assess the validity of Dr. Kempf's 
conclusions, but his study is an interesting 
example of the trend in recent years to gain 
new insights into history by utilizing the 
skills and techniques of other disciplines. 
Certainly, serious historians should not 
lightly cast aside this experienced psychia- 
trist’s careful analysis of Lincoln the man 
and the statesman. 

It is perhaps in their loyalties that these 
two men stand in greatest contrast, Lincoln, 
a product of the frontier, appreciated the 
benefits and blessings of the Union. He 
realized the need of national authority and 
national means for building roads, canals, 
railroads, opening up the West, and provid- 
ing schools, homesteads, and protection from 
the Indians. Growing up in this atmosphere 
he developed a deep attachment and loyalty 
to the nation. 

Lee, on the other hand, was the product 
of a locality and an authority that was two- 
and-a-half centuries older than the Union. 
His first loyalty was to Virginia. As the inter- 
sectional crisis approached in 1860-1, he con- 
demned the extremists, north and south, who 
were threatening the permanency of the 
Union. But when the break came and he 
had to choose between Virginia and the na- 
tion, he chose Virginia. Douglas S. Freeman 
states that this was the choice he was born 
to make. There can be no doubt of Lee’s sin- 
cerity. As Americans of our times ponder the 
events that led to secession and war, cogni- 
zance should be taken of the fact that a 
man as sincere, as admirable, as unselfish, 
and as honorable as Lee could prefer the 
state—his state—above the nation. It is not 
fair to judge Lee on the basis of twentieth- 
century ideas concerning the Union, for his 
ideas about the relative position of the na- 
tion and the states—ideas deriving largely 
from his background, experiences, and asso- 
ciations—were quite different from those of 
present-day Americans, reared in an intel- 
lectual atmosphere vastly different from that 
of a hundred years ago. 

Now, let us turn to the similarities between 
Lincoln and Lee; these far outweigh the dif- 
ferences. They were very similar in good- 
ness and in character. Lee had seven chil- 
dren—three sons and four daughters. The 
sons were Custis; William Henry Fitzhugh, 
known as ‘Rooney’ to distinguish him from 
his cousin, Fitzhugh Lee; and Bob, the 
youngest. The four daughters were Mary, 
Agnes, Annie, and Mildred. It is interesting 
that none of the daughters married. Interest- 
ing, too, is the fact that Custis and ‘Rooney’ 
both became major-generals in the Confeder- 
ate Army, as did their cousin, Fitzhugh. Lee’s 
relations with his children were marked by 
much tenderness and affection. Before the 
war, when the girls were little, Lee liked to 
come home in the afternoon, remove his 
military boots, take a comfortable position 
in a soft chair, put his feet on an ottoman, 
and have his young young daughters tickle 
his feet while he told them stories. He was 
a gifted raconteur, and sometimes the little 
girls would become so absorbed in the story 
that they would forget to tickle. Then the 
father would look up and with a smile on his 
face say, ‘No. tickle—no story’; whereupon, 
they would resume the tickling, and he would 
resume the story. 

Lincoln had four children, all boys. Eddie, 
the second son, born in 1844, died in 1850. 
When the war came, Robert was eighteen; 
Willie, eleven; and Tad, eight. Lincoln was 
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devoted to his boys. Once during the war 
when Tad and Willie were playing soldiers 
with a doll whom they named Jack, they 
decided that Jack had been guilty of the 
terrible offence of going to sleep on picket. 
They held a quick court martial and sen- 
tenced him to be shot. They were about to 
carry out the execution in their play when 
the White House gardener suggested that the 
President might pardon the offender. Lincoln 
fell in readily with the scheme and sent a 
note on White House stationery, stating: 
“The doll Jack is pardoned, by order of the 
President, A. Lincoln,” 

Both Lincoln and Lee lost a child during 
the war, Agnes Lee died in 1862 at twenty- 
three. Lee's letters reveal what a great tragedy 
this was in his life. Willie Lincoln died the 
same year. He was Lincoln’s favourite son, 
the light of his life. Relationships between 
the two were very close. Just after the boy 
died Lincoln came down the stairs in the 
White House to his secretary’s office and 
chokingly said: Well, Nicolay, my boy is 
gone—he is actually gone.“ Then the Presi- 
dent burst into tears, went into his office, 
shut the door, and remained for a while in 
seclusion. 

Both men loved animals. During Lincoln’s 
Presidency the White House was a menagerie 
of kittens, goats, and rabbits, and in the 
yard there were ponies. The family dog some- 
times sat in the President’s lap at meal- 
times, and Lincoln fondled the animal while 
he ate. Lee loved cats. On 29 June 1861, after 
the Federals had driven the Lees from the 
family home at Arlington, Lee wrote to his 
wife: “I saw a beautiful cat the other even- 
ing that reminded me of Tom, The latter 
no doubt lords it in a high manner over 
the British at Arlington. He will have some 
strange things to tell when you next see 
him.” (An interesting characteristic of Lee 
was that he rarely referred to his opponents 
as the Federals or the Yankees. He called 
them “those people”, but in his letter to 
Mary he characterized them as “the British”, 
which I suppose he meant to be a compli- 
ment.) 

Both were good husbands. Lee was the soul 
of tenderness in dealing with his wife, Mary, 
who during the war and afterwards was se- 
verely afflicted with arthritis. He consulted 
her on important decisions concerning his 
career and family. He wrote to her frequently, 
even during the most strenuous campaigns of 
the war, and his letters fairly glowed with 
affection. On a dark November day in 1864 
he wrote from a camp near Petersburg to his 
youngest daughter, Mildred (he sometimes 
addressed her as “My dearest Life”); “Give a 
great deal of love to dear, dear Mother and 
kiss your sisters for me. Tell them they must 
keep well, not talk too much and go to bed 
early.“ Recall the circumstances: Mrs. Lee 
was ill; Lee himself was already showing indi- 
cations of the heart malady that five years 
after the war was to take his life; his soldiers 
were ragged and hungry, deserting by the 
scores because of the troubled letters that 
they were receiving from their families, tell- 
ing of great suffering at home. The mantle of 
defeat was settling over the beleaguered Con- 
federacy. Yet in this dismal situation Lee 
could write to his daughters: “Keep well, 
don’t talk too much, and go to bed early.” 

Lincoln's relations with his Mary were not 
always smooth. Mrs. Lincoln was nervous 
and high-strung, and she sometimes lashed 
out at him. The war was a difficult period in 
her life. But these outbursts were not always 
without provocation. Lincoln was absent- 
minded, neglectful of small attentions, and 
careless of home furnishings and routine. A 
product of the frontier, he never became 
completely housebroken. One Sunday he was 
pulling his two little boys along in a wagon. 
His mind was absorbed in matters far, far 
removed. A neighbour came up to him and 
nudged him, Lincoln looked around, and saw 
that one of the children had fallen out of the 
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wagon, If Mrs. Lincoln had happened to be 
looking out of the window we can understand 
that she might have been a little upset. De- 
spite the differences between Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln, she made him an excellent 
wife. She came from a cultured background— 
she was of the Todd family of Lexington, 
Kentucky. Lincoln and his Mary comple- 
mented each other in a splendid way. She 
was able to polish some of the rough edges 
that remained from his frontier upbringing 
and prepare him for polite society. In dealing 
with his tense and anxious spouse, Lincoln 
was gentle, patient, and sympathetic. There 
can be no doubt that he and his Mary had a 
very deep affection for each other and that 
theirs was a good marriage. 

Lincoln and Lee were both generous and 
tolerant. They did not utterly condemn peo- 
ple who failed to come up to their own high 
standards and attainments, During the war a 
report came to General Lee that his good 
friend, a former Governor of Virginia, Gen- 
eral Henry A. Wise, had cursed an intruder 
out of camp. Lee called Wise to his tent and 
began to reprove him for this unseemly 
conduct and violation of army regulations. 
Wise, who was of the very few men who 
dared speak his full mind to General Lee, 
interrupted and said: ‘General Lee . . . your 
whole life is a constant reproach to me. Now 
Iam perfectly willing that Jackson and your- 
self shall do the praying for the whole 
army... but in heaven's name let me do the 
cussin’ for one small brigade.’ Lee smiled 
and said: ‘General Wise, you are incorrigible’, 
and let the matter drop. 

Neither Lincoln nor Lee was the sort of 
person to harbour enmities. In 1863 one of 
Lincoln’s young friends, J. Madison Cutts, 
became involved in a serious controversy. 
Lincoln wrote to him: ‘Quarrel not at all, No 
man resolved to make the most of himself 
can spare time for personal contention.’ 
What better advice could be given to a young 
man! Very rarely does a person benefit from 
ill-tempered controversy, On one occasion 
Lincoln wrote to a military governor: ‘I 
shall do nothing through malice. What I deal 
with is too vast for malice.’ In dealing gen- 
erously with his enemies, and refusing to 
fight back at his critics, Lincoln achieved one 
of his most impressive claims to greatness. 

After the war a faculty member at Wash- 
ington College (later Washington and Lee) 
spoke disparagingly of General Grant in the 
hearing of Robert E. Lee, then the president 
of the institution. Lee immediately said: 
‘Sir, if you presume ever again to speak dis- 
respectfully of General Grant in my presence, 
either you or I will sever his relations with 
this institution.’ And he meant it. 

Both Lincoln and Lee were scrupulously 
honest. In the debunking period of his- 
toriography when it was the fashion ‘to push 
the patriots from their pedestals’, to sub- 
stitute sneers for cheers, and to play up bum 
and strumpet while soft-pedalling drum and 
trumpet, no biographer was able to attribute 
peculation, fraud, or any other form of dis- 
honesty to either of these great characters. 

Lincoln and Lee were both abundantly 
endowed with tact. Lee was able always to 
get along with the rampant individuals that 
the plantation system tended to nurture, 
the hypersensitive prima donnas who held 
high place in the Confederacy, among them 
Jefferson Davis, Joseph E. Johnston, and 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard. He main- 
tained harmonious relations with the Con- 
federate Cabinet and Congress. Lee quar- 
reled not at all. 

Lincoln was able to get along with and 
use for the cause of the Union the talents 
of people who were personally distasteful 
to him—people who were opinionated and 
who thought that they were better qualified 
to head the nation than he. One of these was 
William H. Seward, the Secretary of State, 
who on 1 April 1861 wrote Lincoln a letter 
which the late Professor James G. Randall 
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called “Seward’s Fools’ Day Aberration”. In 
this letter Seward said in effect: “I know you 
are not very well qualified to run the coun- 
try, Mr. President. I am a man of much ex- 
perience. I am able and willing to bear this 
responsibility.” Seward went on to suggest 
for himself something approximating the 
position of prime minister. But Lincoln over- 
looked Seward's incredible presumption and 
kept him on in the Cabinet because he felt 
that he was the man best fitted for the 
position of Secretary of State. Lincoln got 
along with Salmon P. Chase. Chase was an 
egotistical, self-righteous man. He was ex- 
ceedingly ambitious, and he worked behind 
Lincoln's back in a cunning, deceitful way 
to try to obtain the Presidency. Lincoln 
thought Chase was the man best qualified 
to be Secretary of Treasury, and he put up 
with him, though watching him, until the 
summer of 1864, when he finally had to let 
him go. But instead of being vengeful or 
spiteful, he appointed Chase Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Lincoln got along with 
Edwin M. Stanton, who also was very diffi- 
cult; but when Lincoln was forced to get 
rid of Simon Cameron, the bungling, incom- 
petent Secretary of War, he felt that he 
should appoint as successor the person best 
qualified for the position; and on that basis 
he chose Stanton, even though this man had 
once snubbed him in a lawsuit. 

Neither Lincoln nor Lee personalized op- 
position, a fatal mistake for anyone in high 
administrative position, because genius and 
ability sometimes come wrapped in strange 
and unattractive packages. 

Another similarity between these two men 
was their devotion to duty. Duty, particularly 
to the Union, was an obsession with Lincoln 
during his critical days in the White House. 
Many times late at night he walked the floor 
in his carpet slippers pondering the problems 
of the imperilled nation. And he walked 
alone, bearing on his stooped shoulders the 
enormous burdens of the world’s most diffi- 
cult position, 

Duty was the guiding rule of Lee’s life. On 
one occasion he stated: “There is a true glory 
and a true honor, the glory of duty done and 
the honor of integrity of principle.” 

Both demonstrated exceptional capacity 

for growth, and this is one of the most critical 
factors in greatness. At the beginning of the 
war Lee had the reputation of being a model 
officer, but he had never led troops in combat. 
As a staff officer in the Mexican War he had 
acquitted himself gallantly, but he did not 
command troops, In peacetime, the largest 
unit that he had led was a regiment, In his 
first campaign of the Civil War, in western 
Virginia, he made a poor showing; and his 
direction of the Seven Days Battle, when he 
was first in command of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, left much to be desired. But Lee 
grew rapidly as an army commander, and he 
profited enormously by his mistakes. By the 
end of 1862 he had established a solid reputa- 
tion, and before the end came at Appomattox 
he made a record that places him among the 
greatest military leaders of all time. Some of 
the most impressive testimonials to his ex- 
ceptional stature are by Britishers. Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson rated Lee as “one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, soldier who ever 
spoke the English tongue“. Cyril Falls states: 
“Lee alone in a century of warfare deserves 
to be ranked with Hannibal and Napoleon.” 
Sir Winston Churchill, in his History of the 
English Speaking People, calls Lee “one of 
the greatest captains known to the annals of 
war.” 
Lincoln was hardly more than an ordinary 
Politician at the beginning of the war, but 
under the trials and responsibilities of the 
Presidency he grew tremendously, And in the 
face of enormous obstacles he achieved a 
stature so awesome that many people regard 
him as the greatest of all Americans. 

Finally, these men were both leaders of 
enduring influence. Lincoln’s reputation in- 
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creases with the passing of time. Throughout 
the world today he stands as the personifi- 
cation of American democratic idealism and 
a symbol of hope for the oppressed, even be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Lee’s finest hour 
came after Appomattox. To General Beaure- 
gard he wrote late in 1865: “I am glad to 
see no indication in your letter of an inten- 
tion to leave the country. I think the South 
requires the aid of her sons now more than 
at any period of her history. I have no 
thought of abandoning her unless compeiled 
to do so.” To General Jubal Early and other 
comrades who fied the country to escape 
Yankee rule he wrote in effect; “Come back 
to the South. Here is where you are needed. 
Use your labor and your influence to make 
of your native region a happy and a pros- 
perous land.” Lee set an example for those 
to whom he gave this advice. With consid- 
erable hesitation, deriving from his modesty, 
he accepted the presidency of a struggling 
little college at Lexington, Virginia, at a 
salary of $1,500 a year; and he devoted his 
remaining five years to the task of prepar- 
ing young Virginians to become useful citi- 
zens of a reunited country. Lee, the cham- 
pion of the Old South, became the first citi- 
zen of the New South; and Lee the Virginian 
became Lee the American. 

I am often asked the question. especially 
when I point out the shortcomings of Jeffer- 
son Davis as Confederate President, who 
would have made a better President? In- 
variably, and without any equivocation, I 
say Robert E. Lee“, because there was no 
man in high position, either among the 
military or in civilian life, who demonstrated 
as much of true greatness or statesmanship 
as did Lee. It was a good thing for the fu- 
ture of the American Nation that Lee was 
not the chief executive of the Confederate 
States of America, and it was fortunate for 
the Union that it had as its chief a man with 
the personality, the vision, and the greatness 
of Abraham Lincoln—a people’s President 
in a people’s war. Lincoln and the people, 
bound to each other by ties of mutual affec- 
tion and respect, were an unbeatable com- 
bination. 


SCANDAL IN THE AID? 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. BURTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
has again rendered a significant service 
in behalf of the sorely abused taxpayer 
by bringing to light what appears to be a 
scandal of major proportions involving 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Several times within the past few 
weeks, the gentleman has taken to the 
well of the House to enlighten Members 
with respect to an incredible $4 million 
loan agreement by AID to interests in 
India, the money to be used to purchase 
worn equipment from Napco Industries 
of Minneapolis. As it now appears, the 
loan was engineered principally to rescue 
Napco, a small and ailing company, and 
only secondarily to aid the economy of 
India. The machinery which Napco sold 
to the Indians is reportedly mostly junk 
and has little value. In the meantime, 
Napco is $4 million richer and has gotten 
rid of some junk machinery for which it 
had little use anyway. This is a hell of a 
way to run a foreign aid program. For 
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my part I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Iowa for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House but I regret very 
much that the news he bears is of such 
a sad and sorry character. 

The Washington Post in its Saturday, 
November 25 edition carried a front page 
story laying bare some of the bones of 
the AID-Napco deal. The Post article 
suggests that some high-level political 
arm twisting took place to get the loan 
approved. It tells of departures from es- 
tablished AID policy in granting the loan. 
It tells of considerable lack of oversight 
and general ineptitude on the part of 
AID officials. In short, it uncovers fur- 
ther what has all the appearances of a 
really rotten deal—and it should be thor- 
oughly investigated, not just by some- 
body in the executive branch, but by the 
Congress itself. The newsstory appears 
elsewhere in today’s Recorp and was in- 
serted under the auspices of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

The people who foot the bills for AID’s 
operations are entitled to know why this 
deal was consummated, who was respon- 
sible for it—both within the agency it- 
self and outside of it, and whether any 
of the $4 million, as a practical matter, 
is recoverable. These and many other 
questions should be asked, and the full 
answers submitted by the people who are 
in a position to know them. I believe the 
appropriate committee or committees of 
the House should make a full-scale in- 
quiry into this matter at the earliest time 
and strongly recommend that such a 
course of action be followed. Four million 
dollars for a load of junk to India, 
indeed. 


PROTECTIONISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a great 
hue and cry has been raised about the 
growing sense of “protectionism” in the 
United States, particularly, relating to 
the agriculture industry. 

The “free traders,” “‘one-worlders” and 
“internationalists first” should pay some 
attention to how the other countries be- 
have as well as they orate. 

Since the GATT negotiations, the 
European Common Market nations have 
raised their tariffs on chicken and 
turkey parts from the United States. 

The foreign countries are experienced 
enough and wise enough to protect their 
own industries and, particularly, their 
domestic food supply which they have 
learned from actual sad experience is 
basic and absolutely essential to the 
existence of any nation. 

Meat production is an industry which 
is essential to our Nation. The cattle in- 
dustry cannot be permitted to be phased 
out in the United States. U.S. consumers 
cannot be compelled to rely upon foreign 
producers for their meat supplies. The 
meat industry, once closed down, cannot 
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be revived, in a few months in case of 
international emergency: or foreign dis- 
aster. Other countries protect their meat 
producing industries. 

I herewith insert pertinent portions of 
a poignant column carried in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of November 15, 
1967. The story involved “international 
society,” but it dramatically discloses the 
attitude of foreign countries regarding 
their own meat industry. 

Irish Hunt Gors MEXICAN 
(By Gwenn Graham) 

Highlight of the Irish Hunting Tour was 
the Saturday night dinner hosted by the 
Richard Collinses for Masters of the various 
Hunts with whom the Pebble Beach group is 
hunting during the fortnight they are in 
Ireland, and their wives. 

te decided on a Mexican theme 
for the affair, since most of the honored 
guests will be traveling to Mexico for the 
Olympic Games next year, some of them 
riding on the Irish Three-Day Team. It is 
hoped that they will not only attend the 
Olympics, but will stop at Pebble Beach for a 
visit where they are certain to receive a warm 
welcome from those visiting in their country 
now. 

The staff at the Dunraven Arms. Hotel 
joined in the preparations with great delight. 
They have no doubt never seen such a pro- 
duction. Crepe paper streamers in bright 
colors were stretched from the crystal chan- 
deliers in the entrance hall to the walls. 
Huge paper bows in Mexican colors decorated 
the hallways, and gaily colored Mexican post- 
ers were on the doors. 

Large vari-colored papers balls hung in 
clusters from the chandeliers in the dining 
room, where the tables were covered with 
red and white checked cloths and decorated 
with large paper mache pinatas (burros) in 
& variety of colors. 

Each male guest had a large straw som- 
brero hanging from the back of his chair, 
and the Irish ladies had blue bandanas (the 
red ones never arrived, though shipped weeks 
before), Arrangements of large colorful Mexi- 
can paper flowers were everywhere. 

All these things Marguerite Collins started 
gathering and shipping as early as June, 
including ingredients for the menu. How- 
ever that’s where she really ran into trouble. 
She shipped canned tamales, whole kernel 
corn, fritos, etc.—all the makings for a 
tamale pie, but she soon was informed that 
the tamales could not be accepted in Ireland 
since they contained meat. 

Although she explained that the shipment 

was not to be sold, she was firmly turned 
down and was told that she could send them 
to a friend in England or have them returned 
to America. 

She chose to have them sent to Patsy 
(Mrs. Peter) Hately in London, but somehow 
they went to the wrong address on the right 
street and were not actually delivered until 
much later. 

Marguerite was determined to serve the 
Mexican dishes anyway, so she shipped, via 
air mail, corn meal, and dehydrated chile 
powder, and carried eight cans of tomato 
sauce in her luggage. Since the Irish chef 
at the hotel had never even heard of tamale 
ple or chile con carne, Mrs. Collins and Marie 
Wemmer Davies spent the afternoon (the 
morning was turned over to decorating) in 
the kitchen preparing the meal, which also 
included broiled chicken and a green bean 
salad. All the while they had a fascinated 
staff looking on and helping them when they 
could. Dessert was a chocolate cake brought 
by Mrs. Hans Urban from Vienna. 


There you have it. Ireland, the third 
largest exporter of meat into the United 
States, would not even permit a minus- 
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cule amount of meat to be imported for a 
special private party. 

If our Federal Government would only 
be equally concerned about our meat 
producers and meat consumers. 


LAFAYETTE, WE HAVE HAD IT 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the ir- 
responsible talk still echoing from Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s news conference 
in Paris yesterday marks the beginning 
of the end for the aged general. The free 
world cannot in good conscience long put 
up with such rash and despotic state- 
ments. 

De Gaulle’s utter arrogance in calling 
for a free Quebec,” ordering Britain to 
overhaul its entire economy, and urging 
a return to the gold standard, are the 
marks of a bumbling, power-hungry in- 
grate. His prediction that the American 
dollar may well go the way of the British 
pound—and the thinly concealed efforts 
that make the wish the father to the 
thought—puts him in the position of bit- 
ing the hand that has fed France. 

France, at De Gaulle’s direction, has 
been hoarding gold until it now has the 
second largest stockpile of that precious 
metal in the free world. Perhaps the time 
has come to advise Americans not to 
spend U.S. dollars in De Gaulle’s France 
and thus add to that stockpile. Perhaps, 
too, he should be advised to put some of 
that gold back in circulation by repaying 
the $6.8 billion France owes the United 
States today. 

That debt, including interest, dates 
back to the time when the United States 
went to the rescue of La Belle France in 
World War I. Mr. De Gaulle should pay 
up or shut up. 

Lafayette, we have had it. 


HELP WANTED: AMERICA'S 
GROWING PROBLEM 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grover] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives is fortunate to have in 
its ranks a number of Members skilled 
and knowledgeable in the field of eco- 
nomics. Outstanding among them is Hon. 
THOMAS B. Curtis, to whom so many of 
us look for advice and guidance. 

The following article from the Decem- 
ber edition of Social Service Outlook by 
our well informed and forward-looking 
colleagues should be of interest to all 
Members concerned with our unemploy- 
ment and manpower problems. 
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HELP WANTED! AMERICA’S: GROWING PROBLEM 
(By Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS) 


~ “Tt 1s a truism, but often overlooked, that 
successful economic policy depends directly 
on the timeliness and reliability of our eco- 

“nomic statistics and forecasts." This state- 
Ment by my able colleague on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Senator William Proxmire, 
appropriately sets the stage for my discussion 
of a project which has been dear to the hearts 
of many of us on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee for a number of years—the need for a 
systematic compilation of job-vacancy 
statistics. 

The problem is a seemingly simple one and 
just as seemingly uncontroversial. After all, 
the Federal Government has, particularly 
since Depression days, demonstrated a deep 
concern with problems of unemployment. 
Many federal programs have been initiated to 
combat unemployment—programs ranging 
from increased federal domestic spending de- 
signed to increase aggregate demand in the 
economy, thereby creating new jobs, to job 
retraining and vocational education pro- 
grams, to tax reforms to improve labor mobil- 
ity through job relocation. 

In the area of labor statistics, numerous 
types of statistics concerning unemployment 
are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics—statistics ranging from the number of 
non-agricultural unemployed generally to in- 
dexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in in- 
dustrial and construction activities. 

In light of these unemployment relief pro- 
grams and these numerous unemployment 
statistics programs, it seems anomalous that 
the other side of the coin has not been de- 
veloped, that is, it is strange that there is 
no comprehensive statistics program de- 
signed to compile job vacancies, 

The need for such statistics is quite obvi- 
ous. Factual data is always necessary to 
reach an informed judgment, The validity of 
any judgment, given a sound reasoning proc- 
ess, varies with the validity of the facts used 
as the basis for such judgment, 


“STRUCTURAL” AND “CYCLICAL” UNEMPLOYMENT 


I see these numerous statistics as indis- 
pensable aids in the ultimate determination 
as to the shape and extent of our manpower 
programs. For example, unemployment gen- 
erally is viewed as resulting from two broad 
causes. One cause is called “structural,” the 
other “cyclical.” In the “structural” category 
falls unemployment caused by a lack in 
training and skills and “transitional” unem- 
ployment, people in the process of changing 
to a different job, and, I would add, institu- 
tional and social reasons such as afflict many 
Negro citizens in our society. “Cyclical” un- 
employment is related to the business cycles 
of growth and recession. This type of unem- 
ployment, according to the theorists, results 
from a “deficiency in aggregate demand” 
wherein the national economy in general is 
not operating at “full capacity” and, in the- 
ory, the economy is simply not creating as 
many jobs as it is capable of. Whether this 
is a valid explanation for cyclical unemploy- 
ment or whether business cycles recur for 
multifold reasons, of which aggregate de- 
mand is merely one major factor, it is true 
that during periods of economic upturn it 
is easier to treat the problems of structural 
unemployment and, conversely, during pe- 
riods of economic downturns, it is more dif- 
ficult. 

Quite obviously, the two categories are not 
entirely separable. Nevertheless, general con- 
clusions can and must be drawn concerning 
the causes of unemployment since proper 
solutions to the two causes differ greatly and 
an improper attempt at a legislative solu- 
tion can work at cross-purpose to the goal 
of reducing unemployment. If, for example, 
the general unemployment rate is 6 percent 
and national industrial plant usage is at a 
figure much lower than capacity, there is a 
possibility that there is a deficlency in de- 
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mand in the national economy (aside from 
questions of structural unemployment). An 
increase of the Federal Government pur- 
chases of needed goods and services in the 
market place during such times is good eco- 
nomics, both for itself and the slack national 
economy. However, if unemployment is down 
to perhaps a 3 percent level, increasing fed- 
eral purchasing might overheat 
an already warm economy and result in in- 
flation, since demand for employes might ex- 
ceed the supply of employables. At such a 
point, programs geared to converting unem- 
ployables to employables (structural unem- 
ployment programs) are the much more 
effective programs. This is not to suggest that 
these two types of unemployment programs 
must compete with each other or that when 
programs which stimulate demand are pur- 
sued that structural unemployment pro- 
grams must be de-emphasized. Realistically, 
such programs should work together har- 
moniously in eliminating both causes of un- 
employment simultaneously. The impression 
that the two types of programs must com- 
pete with each other arises from the fact 
that economists and legislators carry on a 
continuing dialogue concerning the causes 
of unemployment and the best means of 
solving the problems. Some theorists. em- 
phasize one approach, others emphasize other 
approaches. Very few will suggest, however, 
that either approach is an exclusive panacea. 
On the other hand, most will agree that, 
while there is an ever-present need for pro- 
grams to attack structural unemployment 
(such as job retraining to upgrade generally 
the skills of the labor force to meet the ever- 
increasing need for technical skills), the 
need for demand stimulation through fed- 
eral spending comes and goes with fluctua- 
tions in the economy. 

The problem is sophisticated, the theories 
are not simple, and the need for an ever- 
watchful eye on the economy is great. 

I say all this in re-emphasizing my view 
that, in light of the complexity of the prob- 
lem, in light of the numerous sets of unem- 
ployment statistics, in light of the number 
of programs and amount of money spent to 
relieve unemployment, it seems to me 
anomalous that there is no comprehensive 
program designed to compile statistics on the 
number and type of job vacancies available 
in the economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR JOB-VACANCY 
REPORTING 

Realizing this pressing need, the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint 
Economic Committee, after hearings in 1966, 
unanimously recommended that the De- 
partment of Labor promply proceed to carry 
out the mandate embodied in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 to es- 
tablish a statistical series of jobs available 
on a comprehensive basis. In 1962, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Appraise Employment 
and Unemployment (the Gordon Commit- 
tee) wrote: 

“The Committee has been impressed by 
the widespread interest in statistical series 
on unfilled jobs. The present lack of such 
data constitutes one of the more conspicuous 
gaps in our labor-force information.” 

Also in response to the need for job- 
vacancy statistics, the National Industrial 
Oonference Board, in its 1967 report, Measur- 
ing Job Vacancies, stated: 

“The absence of a national statistical pro- 
gram on job vacancies as a counterpart to 
existing measures of unemployment con- 
stitutes a serious informational gap. The 
need for these data has become acute as 
manpower programs, an essential weapon in 
the war against poverty, have come to en- 
gage an ever-larger fraction of public atten- 
tion and resources.” 

The hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics reached some general 
conclusions concerning the usefulness of job- 
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vacancy statistics: Generally, the usefulness 
of such statistics has been seen in the prob- 
ability, that such statistics would raise the 
efficiency of the nation’s manpower programs 
and of the labor market in general. Useful- 
ness in job counseling as well as manpower 
training and development programs was seen 
as another benefit. Also the Committee be- 
lieved that such statistics would help to 
match employers’ need for workers with un- 
employed or underemployed workers, 

Aside from, need, questions of feasibility 
and cost were considered by the Subcom- 
mittee. 

As to the question of cost, the Subcommit- 
tee recommended, on the advice of the De- 
partment of Labor, an initlal expenditure 
of $2.5 million. The Subcommittee stated: 

“If the $2.5 million program led to slight- 
ly more efficient use of the several, billions 
of dollars appropriated to manpower devel- 
opment, the investment for data would pay 
handsomely. If it enabled unemployed or 
underemployed workers to find productive 
jobs, the investment would pay a private 
dividend ‘in the form of ‘additional tax dol- 
lars and lower welfare payments; and it 
would pay dividends in terms of greater na- 
tional. output. Job-vacancy information 
along with manpower retraining, can help 
to break the bonds of isolation. afflicting 
low income persons in urban ghettos, areas 
of chronic high unemployment, and subsist- 
ence agriculture.” 

It is my own estimate that an investment 
of $2.5 million a year in this program would 
produce returns a thousand-fold, namely an 
increase of $2.5. billion in the Gross National 
Product resulting from more efficient train- 
ing programs based on a factual knowledge 
of what jobs are and would be available, a 
diminution of both unemployment and of 
the growth lag resulting from jobs avail- 
able remaining unfilled. 

Concerning the question of the feasibility 
of a national job-vacancy statistics program, 
the subcommittee reviewed the findings of 
a number of pilot studies and concluded that 
such a program is “feasible; the cooperation 
of the employers excellent; and the technical 
problems of vacancy definition and sampling 
can be coped with effectively.” The National 
Industrial Conference Board also concluded 
that such a program is feasible, stating: 

“It is feasible (and meaningful) to meas- 
ure job vacancies on a voluntary basis. The 
qualifications regarding voluntary submis- 
sion of the data is important. By providing 
the information on this basis employers 
demonstrate that the appropriate data can 
be obtained without resort to compulsory 
registration of job openings with the offices 
of the U.S. Employment Service.” 

The report proceeds to conclude that the 
fact that such a program is feasible on a 
voluntary basis renders unwarrantec the 
fears of some who felt that a program of 
compulsory registration might lead to seri- 
ous encroachment on employers’ freedom 
to choose their employes. 

I believe it is fair again to conclude, as was 
concluded in the enactment of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, that: 
(1) there is a definite and pressing need for 
a comprehensive national program to gather 
and publish job-vacancy statistics; (2) such 
a program is economical in terms of cost- 
benefits; and (3) such a program is tech- 
nically feasible. 


LABOR OPPOSES THE PROGRAM 


But the requirement set forth in the Act 
has been ignored, as well as the specific pro- 
posal by the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics for $2.5 million to fund such a pro- 
gram. The AFL-CIO national leadership has 
consistenly taken a strong stand in opposi- 
tion to the collection of job-vacancy sta- 
tistics. It has been labor’s opposition year 
after year which has proven to be the stum- 
bling block within the subcommittee of the 
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House Appropriations Committee charged 
with considering requests for funds for this 
program: 

Since congressional appropriations have 
not been forthcoming, a comprehensive job- 
vacancy program has been postponed. Dur- 
ing hearings before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz in- 
dicated that some information is available 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
cerning the “job shortage situation.” How- 
ever, these are only pilot“ studies conducted 
in only a limited number of cities (16 cities 
in 1965, 14 in 1966, and 12 in 1967), and 
there is no publication that embodies even 
these surveys. The need still exists, therefore, 
for a truly comprehensive job-vacancy sta- 
tistics program. 

Apparently the opposition from organized 
labor stems from a belief that such statistics 
would distract from attention paid to the 
problems of unemployment. They argue that 
the statistics would be misused and that the 
number of job openings would simply be 
subtracted from the number of unemployed 
in an effort to gauge the true extent of the 
unemployment problem. Hidden in the back- 
ground, however, is the fundamental belief 
of labor economists in the “aggregate de- 
mand” theory of unemployment. They advo- 
cate higher Federal Government spending as 
the’ primary approach to eliminate unem- 
ployment, rather than structural and insti- 
tutional approaches. They fear that econo- 
mists of the “structural school” will use job- 
vacancy statistics to reinforce the structural 
argument, and perhaps they fear that train- 
ing and retraining and institutional reforms 
in civil rights and race relations will really 
solve the unemployment problem, leaving 
them with little ammunition’ to pressure for 
increased federal spending programs. 

The possible misuse of job-vacancy. sta- 
tistics in the manner they fear evidences a 
very low estimation of the abilities of the 
economists and the legislators who formulate 
our national labor policy. Also, the fear the 
job-vacancy statistics might give the “struc- 
tural school” more debating ammunition is 
unhealthy. Job-vacancy statistics are facts. 
If the revealed facts bear out the conten- 
tions of the “structural school,” then our 
unemployment-relief programs should be 
geared toward these findings. If the labor 
economists are truly convinced that the 
causes of unemployment stem largely from a 
deficiency in aggregate demand, then they 
should be unafraid that the facts might in- 
dicate otherwise. 

However, if the labor leaders are incorrect 
in their basic assumption that the causes of 
unemployment stem from a deficiency in ag- 
gregate demand, then persistent promotion 
of this theory will do positive harm. If un- 
employment is “structural,” which I believe 
is in fact the type that we are now expe- 
riencing, then increased federal expenditure 
programs designed to stimulate demand will 
not reduce unemployment but will produce 
inflation. Inflation, of course, is brutal to 
everyone—most particularly to the low-in- 
come groups. 

Another objection to job-vacancy statistics 
comes from some craft union leaders who 
contend that job-vacancy statistics will be 
used to pressure them into expanding their 
apprenticeship programs, especially if they 
reveal shortages of skilled workers, They say 
this might result in a surplus of craftsmen, 
weakening union power. The use of such an 
argument indicates to me that Labor is far 
from the strong force for progress that it once 
was. If there are really shortages of skilled 
workers in certain occupations, then it is in 
the national interest to move to fill these 
shortages. Also, if a job-vacancy survey in- 
dicates that certain occupations do not need 
more skilled workers, then we should know 
about that so we can channel our manpower 
retraining efforts and expenditures to other 
occupations. Given the fact that we already 
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have manpower- training programs, it is dan- 
gerous to remain uninformed as to where 
workers are really needed, Such ignorance 
may indeed lead to a surplus of skilled work- 
ers in some occupations. 

Because not only the national welfare but 
the welfare of the individual working man 
are at stake, I am hopeful that a comprehen- 
sive job-vacancy program will be undertaken 
without further delay. 


PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD'S 
HIGH STANDARDS 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, last week com- 
pleted the regular overhaul of the U.S. S. 
Sam Houston—SSBN-609—and in so do- 
ing set a record for which the yard and 
its employees can be justly proud, Where 
in the past, the regular overhaul, includ- 
ing core renewal, of a nuclear submarine 
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has taken anywhere from 16% to 18 
months, in public and private shipyards 
alike, Portsmouth has completed this 
work in just 15 months; and at a savings 
to the Government of more than $1 mil- 
lion. 

Congratulations are due to the men 
and women who work at the Portsmouth 
Yard and to its commandant, Rear Adm. 
William C. Hushing. This significant ac- 
complishment is a further indication that 
the Secretary of Defense would be well 
advised to rescind his closure order for 
Portsmouth and not require these 8,300 
loyal, capable, and diligent workers to 
labor under the shadow of a phaseout 
of operations. 

Not only does a performance record 
such as that of Portsmouth justify its 
retention, but its capability as a public 
naval shipyard is absolutely essential to 
be preserved and continued so that we 
can keep our undersea fleet in top condi- 
tion. This is the fleet that we rely so 
heavily upon for its Polaris and Poseidon 
deterrent capabilities. This is the fleet 
that operates to protect America from 
nearly every ocean of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
there can be any question of the very 
real need to keep the Portsmouth Naval 
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Shipyard in operation on a continuing 
basis, and I most respectfully urge our 
Secretary of Defense to make a public 
announcement that the closing order on 
this yard has been reconsidered and is 
rescinded in the interests of the national 
defense security. 


NEW FISCAL POLICY NEEDED TO 
DEFUSE THE TIME BOMB 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include a tabulation which lists 
the 112 new programs, to which I pre- 
viously refer, in chronological order, 
so that students of governmental fiscal 
policy can see that most of these activ- 
ities were initiated during the Kennedy 
and Johnson administration. This is the 
second of a series of three inserts regard- 
ing Federal expenditures. 


Programs 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 19671 1968 

Food for freedom 121 156 1,195 1,120 1.230 1,653 1,398 1,779 1, 704 1,641 1,785 1,710 1,799 
Urban renewal programs. 18 56 75 105 145 227 173 235 324 357 412 469 
College housing loans... 5 97 165 180 201 198 227 284 219 221 312 —253 = —1,262 
Construction grants, waste treatment works. 17 36 40 44 42 52 66 70 82 86 152 
Libraries and community services. 5 7 9 8 8 7 26 41 55 145 
Grants-in-aid for airports............-- st 2 51 56 64 57 51 65 71 54 54 
Construction of h research facilities. 23 26 22 31 34 26 38 38 
Urban planning grants. 2 3 3 7 12 15 17 20 22 30 
National Library of Medicine 2 2 2 2 4 4 13 25 
Great Plains conservation program 5 8 9 9 10 12 13 14 16 17 
Emergency conservation measures. 3 1 1 9 3 10 13 13 13 
Public works planning fund 4 5 5 8 8 9 1 10 
Space research and iene, BC 145 401 744 1, 257 2, 552 4,171 5, 093 5,933 5, 600 5, 300 
Forest protection and utilization.. lee eee eee 117 130 156 190 198 2 216 2 242 
National Defense Education Act: 

Higher educational activities. ___.__.. tae UNS 73 97 117 135 158 219 257 100 

Elementary and secondary sctivities .. 78 129 54 54 49 70 68 J 144 72 

Other aids to education 17 31 33 35 44 5 6 4 
Educational improvement for the handicapped... ........ -----... -------. -------- ® 1 1 2 3 14 15 25 40 
Subscription to International Development Asso- 

C HIA 5 pte ee Oe 74 62 62 62 8 59 122 
Research and training, education.............-.  ~..--... 3 4 5 8 13 20 50 67 
Agency for International 9 1 5 Pale aS ee 49 53 52 52 57 65 65 
phage da Research Service (foreign currency). 3 4 5 7 7 7 10 

of Field Services 3 3 4 4 4 5 5 
Cooperative demonstration programs, we 1 1 1 1 1 2 4 
Development loans, revolving fund 11 402 567 641 627 660 650 
Alliance for Progress development loans......... --- 74 116 113 202 291 450 450 

PPP ll 42 60 79 94 100 112 
Alliance for Progress —— grants. 71 95 94 98 99 88 88 
Water supply and water pollution control. 15 23 28 31 35 36 68 
Opan se Nd programs............. ©) ® 5 6 8 29 58 
Air pollution control 6 10 13 16 21 28 50 
Chronic diseases. 10 16 39 51 54 79 47 
Satellite operations LO} 10 10 22 27 24 37 
Nursing services and resources. 7 8 10 14 13 18 17 
Statistical Reporting Service. 8 10 11 12 14 14 14 
Scientific activities overseas. 1 1 3 4 5 7 12 
National health si * 4 5 6 6 6 8 10 
U.S. Travel Service... ........2... 2 3 3 2 3 3 4 
Man r development and training. 52 110 230 276 276 295 
Food stamp program 20 30 34 70 138 193 
Civil supersonic aircraft development.. 7 5 48 99 170 
Pome — nanges 3 United States ; 6 53 © 43 6 32 = 43 51 

esearch and training (foreign curre: Lier / T -¢heue des 
Public works 1 Ta nS: = 8 e PS E E Sieh A T E S 63 332 322 88 OB SR Ss 
National Institute, Child Health-Human Develop- = 1 28 37 52 55 

Cr ES ree Meee ee ER ae ear ape 
CCC ⁰ . K Re... ba „% SR A nee O 3 5 8 20 
American schools and hospitals abroad á 8 12 11 14 
Biologics standards... — 4 5 7 7 
no language training and area studies. <s 1 2 2 3 
Rural rene wal Ww 1 1 2 2 
Economic opportunity program. wa 194 988 1, 553 1,839 
Urban mass transportation. n 11 19 56 110 
Land and water conservation.. 4 1 13 58 102 
Rehabilitation ſoan fund___..-. e () 2 11 22 
Economic opportunity loan fund. 17 30 27 21 
eg eee ee . ße a E 1 5 8 21 
. and development of programs for - j 7 4 7 

PR n AA TAEA E R A A es” Locher sug MUpounast gEeerace. ie a a A as scare ome a AAS 
. . . ⁊ðͤ . O E 1 2 4 7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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NEW PROGRAMS, FISCAL 1956 TO FISCAL 1968, INCLUSIVE—Continued 
[In millions of dollars} 
Programs 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967! 19681 
Watershed planning. 5 6 7 6 
Appalachian 0 a m „ e r EE „ ® 1 7 4 
Educational. assistance, ssaa Tre ca 3 815 1.244 1,423 
, x . . . e cee T E  abieeecd 154 545 807 
National Institute of — Medical Sciences 32 126 130 
Cropland adjustment program 6 63 90 
Appalachian 1 agen highway system 9 42 81 
Development facil grants 2 23 59 
Regional medical progtams 2 8 37 
Rural water and waste disposal grants. 41 30 
Supplemental grants-in-aid_....____. 1 22 22 
National Teacher Corps 09 8 21 
High-s ground transportatioe n.. 2 ll 20 
Environmental health sciences -..-2.-.  -------- -- 10 17 18 
National Foundation on the Arts — Humanities. 1 8 15 
echnical and community assistan cke. 6 20 11 
Appalachian mining area —— 09 2 ll 
of State Technical Services, grants 2 4 8 
Urban research and nolog / on 1 8 
pons Employment oportun Commission 3 6 7 
Soll ¥ ve disposal — eR : i 3 
waste disposal, mines 
Aid for commercial fisheries, research 1 3 4 
Regional economic planning 1 6 1 
Grants for local develo — OTE Sy ory SiN gee oo IR ee a SE ESSE SS. e MA 1 2 1 
Arts and huma: jucational 1 1 
J) —— MERA rn TL a „„ „4 950 931 
99% — ]TtTi!T ; ð T M E sodnddsudibucotess ]˙lU 6 150 
Sa APEE A TO r E s S ĩðͤ a a — EE E S T TTN. 40 110 
Cons health pianojn % % BRS Ah E E 5 88 
manpower education — utilization. 13 72 
Hon for ore yen ge facilities... 3 15 
Asian ent Bank 10 10 
Economie development center assistance 1 
pue housing for farm labor 6 
Higher education for 2 ere. 0) 
Packers âi fds Actos ie. 3 
— Lakes fishe: a ree connor E 1 
9 CCC AA ˙·¹AA ü ß ðV. —— oes Rowen 
%V/%%%%h%V ²Dꝑↄ—:k::!:!. ͤ—o?—⁊ ß x 
Economic development facilities x 
Improvements in — ee welfare.. 1 
Economic development assistance à 
Expansion of Partnership f for Health. 


Planning, technical assistance, and research.....  _.- 
Indian program improvement 


Repair and reconstruction of highways...-..-.-. -----.-- -- 


Metropolitan moral High incentive grants. 
Chamizal Memorial 


meds . — training programs. 


Underarcund power . ꝗ e / CS a ee 


Total 112 new programs... -....-..--2-.- 144 


1,677 1, 846 2,344 3,320 


mennaan IIS tt tern et) 


6, 432 8,634 


8 


10,296 13,365 15,932 


— 
D 


1 Estimated. 
2 Less than $500,000. 


Note: Columns will not necessarily add to totals, due to rounding. 


TAX INCREASE: GO SLOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Petty] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, devaluation 
of the British pound has caused every 
Member of this House of Representatives 
to think in terms of protecting the 
American dollar. 

As a result of the British action, pres- 
sure on the value of the American dol- 
lar has received a renewed administra- 
tion push for a tax hike. However, the 
chief remedy against an attack on our 
dollar, it seems to me, lies more in 
curing the continued deficit in overseas 
payments and seeing that excessive 
amounts of dollars do not get into for- 
eign hands. 

Indications are, Mr. Speaker, that the 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments 
is heading for a figure between $2.2 
billion and $2.5 billion in 1967, the great- 
est deficit since 1964, 

Of course, in addition to overcoming 
the problem of the imbalance in our 
international payments, the policies of 
our Government must be such as to in- 
still confidence in the future buying 


power of the dollar, which means steps 
must be taken to control spiraling in- 
flation. 

In this connection, we must bear in 
mind that deficit Government spending 
is one of the chief causes of inflation. 
To reduce that cause of inflation, Con- 
gress has been urging the President to 
reduce nonessential Government ex- 
penditures. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident has been urging Congress to in- 
crease taxes, thereby cutting the deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that Presi- 
dent Johnson has finally decided to com- 
promise with the Congress and is willing 
that Government revenues be reduced. 
If so, the Members of Congress have an 
obligation to at least consider raising 
taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, when I say “consider 
raising taxes,” I use those words ad- 
visedly. After all, unemployment has 
been rising in the past 2 years and in- 
dustrial production has been sluggish. In 
the United States today, industrial plants 
are operating at only 84 percent of their 
capacity. It seems to me great care 
should be taken that no real damper is 
thrown on the economy. That could de- 
press industry with the result being less 
Government income. 


It is the across the board tax increase 
proposal that most concerns me, for I 
do not think it is either wise or neces- 
sary. After all, most likely there will be 
one tax increase on payrolls as a result 
of Senate action on the new social se- 
curity bill. This would reduce the incomes 
of low income wage earners by itself. 

As for voting a general tax increase, I 
would support legislation to continue the 
automobile excise tax. The extension of 
the manufacturers excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles would provide $300 million of 
added revenue for fiscal 1968 and $2 
billion for fiscal 1969, thus decreasing the 
deficit by those amounts. 

Congress, meanwhile, has already 
made cuts in the President’s budget re- 
quest that would reduce 1968 spending 
by another estimated $3 billion. 

If the President acts to cut another $4 
billion from fiscal 1968 spending, as Con- 
gress insists, the question is how much 
more in the way of spending cuts can 
the country stand without economic re- 
percussions and a major crisis or de- 
pression. 

It seems to me, as I said, an across-the- 
board tax increase or surtax may be very 
unwise. Instead, I would certainly think 
plugging a few tax loopholes would in- 
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crease Treasury receipts without a major 
adverse effect. 

Tax reforms and closing loopholes in 
our present tax laws would add billions 
of dollars to the Government revenue. 
For example, in 1966, 22 large petroleum 
corporations reported profits of almost 
$7 billion. Their combined Federal in- 
come tax liability was only 8.5 percent of 
their gross profits because of special oil 
depletion allowances. Most corporations 
pay income taxes at the rate of 48 per- 
cent of their gross income. 

Meanwhile, there are a number of tax 
reform bills before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to reduce this and 
other allowances. And, of course, there 
are other suggested opportunities to close 
loopholes that would result in collecting 
as much, if not more than President 
Johnson’s 10-percent surtax proposal. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let us not be hasty 
and in the emotional stress of the British 
crisis take some action that may be re- 
gretted. 

A tax increase, in addition to Govern- 
ment spending cuts, may be called for, 
but let Congress be sure that the taxes 
imposed are such as not to harm people 
already hurt by inflation. 

Especially let us remember that con- 
sideration by the House of any tax meas- 
ure, unlike a measure in the Senate, is 
almost never subject to amendment. We 
invariably are forced to vote a bill up or 
down. 

Therefore, I hope the Ways and Means 
Committee does not succumb to the 
executive branch and insist on L. B. J.’s 
surtax proposal. 

I am confident a tax reform bill would 
accomplish the same objective without 
violence to the wage earners. After all, I 
understand there are 482 taxpayers re- 
porting an income of $1 million or more 
a year, 19 of whom pay no income taxes 
at all through the use of loopholes, and 
a good percentage of the remaining mil- 
lionaires pay less than those who earn 
less than $20,000 a year. 

Closing these loopholes would certainly 
be a way of raising the Government’s 
revenues to help pay for the war in 
Vietnam as well as for programs of the 
war on poverty, instead of placing fur- 
ther burden on the average taxpayer 
who already is paying his fair share. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I do not count 
as any protection of the American dollar, 
France’s $6 billion unpaid World War I 
loans. Of this $6 billion, about $2 billion 
has matured and is due the United States 
today, and with interest it raises the 
overdue amount to more than $2.5 
billion. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the United 
States look to herself as a source of 
‘strength and not to those like France 
whom we have helped in the past. 


THE JOHNSON RECORD RECEIVES 
HIGH PRAISE 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN; Mr. Speaker, in an article 
appearing in the Washington Post, 
Adolfe Berle analyzes the Johnson years 
and finds them to be among the most 
productive in our Nation’s history. 

Domestically, the Johnson administra- 
tion has forged a powerful new ideal— 
the Great Society—to improve the qual- 
ity and excellence of American life as 
well as increase its quantity and rich- 
ness. Our cities are being rebuilt, our 
countryside is being beautified, and the 
lives of our people—rich and poor alike— 
are daily being given new meaning. 

In foreign affairs, Berle points out that 
the President is achieving world order 
in “as dangerous and difficult a period 
as America has ever encountered.” The 
administration has maintained the world 
balance of power, defended liberty in its 
most trying hours, and demonstrated to 
the world the steadfastness of the Ameri- 
can people in the face of challenge. 

In these perilous times, President 
Johnson has lighted the path the Nation 
and the nations of the world must pursue 
to achieve the blessings of peace and 
prosperity. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
Mr. Berle’s excellent article in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

L. B. J.’s Recorp WIL SHow He Dm His 

DAMNEDEST 
(By Adolfe Berle) 

(A retired Columbia University law pro- 
fessor, Berle was an adviser to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1932 campaign and an As- 
sistant Secretary of State under Roosevelt. 
He also served President Kennedy as head of 
his inter-American task force.) 

When John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
Nov. 22, 1963, Lyndon B. Johnson was cata- 
pulted into the White House and thereby 
into world power. After four years as a his- 
torical figure, his record will be passed on 
and his position determined by next year’s 
election. 

Owing him nothing and being beyond the 
age of political ambition, I think I can offer 
an objective view. Overcoming my rage at the 
abuse leveled at him by propaganda and his 
enemies, and forgetting personal friendship 
for some of his Republican opponents, here 
it is. 

BOTH FLANKS EXPOSED 

The 1968 race will be President. Johnson’s 
first real campaign; the real issues were not 
presented in 1964. He goes into it with both 
flanks exposed. The left wing hates his for- 
eign policy and blames him (as it blamed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt) for not reforming 
overnight. The right wing opposes the whole 
social program. Votes of the American cen- 
ter will make the decision. 

Mr. Johnson’s 1964 majority represented 
not consensus but his heirship to the tragic 
drama of his brilliant predecessor, to a deep 
American feeling that a man so placed 
should have a chance to speak his piece and 
to temporary seizure of the Republican Party 
by a reactionary wing whose program and 
attitudes had been obsolete for 30 years. 

A more normal balance appeared in 1966 as 
Southern Democrats and Northern conserva- 
tives combined against him in Congress. But 
in the two intervening years, he had carried 
through two unrealized Kennedy programs: 
civil rights for Negroes and stimulation of 
the economy by tax reduction. 

More importantly, he had also added a 
powerful new conception to American poli- 
tics, giving it a new dimension and direction. 
This was the Great Society. He had pushed 
through some bilis giving it a measure of 
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reality. In domestic affairs, his 1968 cam- 
paign will seek a solid mandate to carry this 
conception forward. 

In foreign affairs, Mr. Johnson inherited 
and for four years has traversed as dan- 
gerous and difficult a period as America has 
ever encountered. As public opinion is run- 
ning, the liberals support his domestic policy 
and oppose his foreign policy; the conserva- 
tives support his foreign policy and oppose 
the Great Society. On this combination he 
must make his campaign. 


SUBSTANCE FOR A DECADE 


The current low level of American political 
debate cannot obscure the historical signifi- 
cance of the positions President Johnson has 
taken or the fact that his forward policies 
will be the grist of American campaigns for 
a decade to come. 

Civil rights became statutory iaw in 1964. 
But law alone cannot bring the American 
Negro population into economic and social 
equality. President Johnson tackled the rest 
of the problem by proposing all-out war on 
poverty, black and white alike. 

One factor in poverty is the city, where 
poverty is most concentrated. Reorganization 
of urban life was seen to be essential—not 
merely for “the poor” but for all city dwellers. 
If in process of reconstruction the sheer ugli- 
ness of its towns could be conquered, Ameri- 
can civilization might be put on the road to 
a great expression. 

So remodeling of cities was thrown into the 
political arena, bringing direct Federal aid 
to endless projects for urban reconstruction. 
The beginnings of these programs are in 
effect and no city in the country will tolerate 
their discontinuance. Controversy there will 
be, but the odds against abandonment are 
enormous. 

A STATE OF MOTION 


Foreign affairs have presented a vaster issue. 
In 1963, the United States was in the throes 
of a virulent cold war. President Kennedy 
had checked it in the Western Hemisphere 
by going to the verge of nuclear war in the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He had maneu- 
vered with it in the Far East, relinquishing 
Laos and Cambodia but resolving to resist in 
Vietnam, where he sent 25,000 American 
troops. In the unresolved Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, Mr. Kennedy’s answer had been to work 
with NATO and keep the Sixth Fleet near 
Suez. 

President Johnson in 1963 found the whole 
scene in a state of motion. Mr. Johnson’s 
basic problem was whether the United States 
should attempt to maintain a world balance 
or should withdraw from difficult areas, leav- 
ing the Communists to guide the course of 
events. 

His decision was to attempt to maintain 
the balance. He met the threat to Vietnam by 
escalation to the * * * North Vietnamese 
attack. He responded to the threat to the 
Dominican Republic when that country fell 
into chaos by swift action, establishment of 
a popularly based Dominican government 
and prompt withdrawal of the inter- 
American force. 


CONFRONTATION AVERTED 


His least recognized exploit was in the 
Arab-Israeli war last June, Soviet arms and 
diplomacy had engineered a shaky Arab unity 
and a Soviet flotilla moved h the 
Dardanelles to the fighting front. At that 
point, Mr. Johnson used the “hot line” to 
Moscow to reach agreement with the Soviet 
leaders that neither the Russians nor the 
Americans would participate in the conflict. 
A confrontation carrying the possibility of 
a world war was avoided. 

Mr. Johnson’s political troubles stem more 
from his foreign policy than from any other 
part of his program. Most Americans are in- 
herently pacifist and many are latently iso- 
lationist. Many advocates and beneficiaries 
of his social programs joined in reviling him 
for his actions in Santo Domingo, in Viet- 
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nam, in the Congo and, though in less meas- 
ure, in the Mediterranean, 


AN HONORABLE RESULT 


Nevertheless, the possibility of bringing 
the world disarray under at least temporary 
control has been preserved. Power-political 
probes to determine the steadfastness of the 
American President seem to have ceased. 
Despite all the shouting against him, this is 
an honorable result. 

Mr. Johnson’s limitations are obvious. He 
is not the young, appealing, liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic youth ideal that President 
Kennedy was. He has not the golden gift of 
laughter of FDR. He is not the darling of the 
press. Especially in foreign affairs, his case 
has been badly stated and worse pleaded. 

He has not constructed in his government 
a close-knit team of personal friends. He is 
not a faithful supporter of his political allies 
outside Washington. He has thought in the 
simplest terms, a dogged, roughhewn Texas 
politician who nevertheless apprehended the 
problems of America at home and abroad. 
He simply did his damndest to see her 
through on all fronts. 

The man may have been wrong in some 
of his decisions. One may dislike him, or like 
someone else better. But it would be non- 
sense not to assign him historical status of 
the first importance. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLARD WIRTZ 


Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the wisest and best men I have met dur- 
ing public life is the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Honorable W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz. 

Although a very busy man as head of 
a department and a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, Secretary Wirtz’ public 
statements always reflect careful 
thought on important issues facing our 
country. 

No exception to this observation is an 
address delivered by Secretary Wirtz on 
the subject, “Youth Protests,” at the 
75th anniversary celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Law on 
November 10, 1967. 

I include this address at this point in 
the RECORD: 

YOUTH PROTESTS 
(Remarks by Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor) 

These remarks have revealed, in their 
preparation, marked schizophrenic ten- 
dencies, A 75th Anniversary should be a gala 
occasion, set in diamonds, warmed by cham- 
pagne, tuned to the waltz, bathed in the 
bathos of nostalgia, toasted rather than 
talked at. Yet a speaker brought a long dis- 
tance, especially from capitol to campus, feels 
the conflicting compulsion to “be with it’— 
to speak to the present instead of the past— 
to try, in terms of today’s issues, to throw at 
least a pontoon bridge of oratory across “gen- 
eration gap,” to recognize the current escala- 
tion to national proportions of the tradi- 
tional strain between “town and gown,” to 
counter-march from Washington and meet 
youth’s protest on youth’s terms and its 
home field. What you are about to hear may 
be the Anniversary Waltz as it might be 
played by Walter Mitty’s Ragtime Band. 

The wiser counsel would be to opt squarely 
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for the anniversary tradition. Few are com- 
petent as witness, none respected as judge, 
in the litigation between the ages. For an 
incumbent bureaucrat on the wrong side of 
thirty to so much as question today before 
a university audience the sanctity of un- 
restrained, unbridled, unhousebroken pro- 
test would be for him to envy the more favor- 
able auspices under which an illegitimate 
son of immigrants would rise to speak at a 
DAR. convention on the irrelevancy of 
geneology or in a maternity ward on the triv- 
lality of motherhood. 

Yet I confess, borrowing Gladstone's phras- 
ing of it, that “I have a speech on this sub- 
ject fermenting within me, and feel as a loaf 
might in the oven.” Not a somber speech. 
The times are blighted by dreary speeches. 
The nation’s sense of humor seems to be 
on vacation. This is a joyous occasion. And 
Protest is a subject on which we have taken 
not only the subject but sometimes our- 
selves too seriously. It will comport with 
both tonight’s circumstance and Gladstone's 
yeasty metaphor to leaven pertinence a little 
with impertinence—to proceed on the basis 
that half a laugh is better than none. 

Herein, then, of sit-ins in deans’ offices, 
graffiti picket signs, marching on the Penta- 
gon; of the comforting middle-aged view 
that most young Americans must be some- 
body else’s children, the convenient faculty 
view that they should all have matriculated 
someplace else, and the strong endorsement 
of both of those views by the young Ameri- 
cans, 

THE PLACE TO START 


The place to start is with the conven- 
tional wisdom that reminds of the prone- 
ness to exaggerate current vicissitude. “Gen- 
eration gap“ is unquestionably wider than 
it used to be, but if there is novelty here it 
is more in the phrase than in the fact. And 
it helps read the temperature of protest to 
note some of the things that happened 75 
years ago—in 1892. 

That summer at Homestead, Pennsylvania 
ten people were killed in a 13-hour pitched 
battle between striking steelworkers and 300 
Pinkerton detectives, before the State mili- 
tia took over; and Federal troops were moved 
into the Coeur d'Alene silver mines in Idaho 
because of violence there between strikers 
and strike-breakers. 

The Populist Convention met at Omaha, 
with the leading “agitators” of the time in 
attendance: “Pitchfork Ben“ Tillman, Sock- 
less” Jerry Simpson, and Mary “Yellin” Lease, 
from Kansas, “rousing the West to enthusi- 
asm and the East to terror by exhorting the 
farmers to ‘raise less corn and more hell’.” 

Jacob Riis was fighting, almost single 
handedly, the war against poverty and ty- 
phus fever in New York’s slums—issuing his 
“remonstrances.” 

President Harrison’s 1892 State of the 
Union Message was about “the frequent 
lynching of colored people accused of crime” 
and about “lawlessness (that) is not less 
such but more, where it usurps the functions 
of peace officers and the courts.” 

Two years later, Jacob Coxey led his ragged 
“army” from Ohio to Washington—to de- 
mand the issuance of half a billion dollars 
in paper money, and to be arrested, when 
they reached their destination, for “not keep- 
ing off the grass” at the White House. 

Accepting history’s soothing condolence 
that there is nothing new about protest, we 
mark, too, the realization that a lot of our- 
rent attention, especially to inter-generation- 
al differences, involves what Gerald Johnson 
would call its “superficial aspects.” Our dif- 
ferences, for example, about deviationism 
from yesterday’s—and almost certainly to- 
morrow’s—tonsorial and sartorial norms, My 
own strong preference for the crew-cut is 
manifest, I also confess the prejudices that 
mini-skirts are attractive only on the very 
young, TF 
anatomies, and that net hose distract th 
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roving eye from its true objectives. But if 
youth decides, at least partly in protest 
against more mature hypocrisies, to press the 
logic of men wearing their hair as long as 
Daniel Webster or English barristers, and the 
reasoning that decency’s hemline must be 
the same in the ballroom and on the beach— 
this seems insufficient cause for more than 
passing concern, 


A FEVER OF PROTEST 


There remains, nevertheless, the hard fact 
of a fever of protest different from any this 
nation has known before, or at least for a 
long time. There is particular poignancy, and 
more than that, in its involving so large an 
element of loss of confidence—and of love— 
between those who are older and those who 
are younger; so that age seems suddenly a 
higher wall than nationality, or religion, or 
sex, or race. There is bitter cruelty and deep 
hurt—to individual human beings and to the 
society—and this without fairness or effect— 
when picket signs pervert legitimate disagree- 
ment about Viet Nam into the ugly accusa- 
tion that older men are willing to roll dice 
with younger men’s lives, and when the 
equally irresponsible reply—even from some 
who seek national leadership—is that one 
reason for declaring war is that it would stop 
this kind of protest. 

This fever is rising. Looking only at youth's 
protest: 

Where there were all-night teach-ins and 
solemn picketing a year ago protesting the 
nation’s foreign policy, there is now the 
“trapping” of Navy and CIA recruiters and 
those whose companies make napalm. 

Where there were peaceful protests two 
years ago against university policies regard- 
ing Selective Service, there is now the burn- 
ing of draft cards and the refusal to serve 
when called. 

Where there were sit-ins and freedom 
schools and the Mississippi summer project 
three years ago to express youth's deep com- 
mitment to civil rights, there are now black 
power rallies, riots—and a significant, mean- 
ingful fall-off in white student participation. 

Where student protest against university 
“bureaucracy” started off at Berkeley as a 
free speech movement, it became then a 
filthy speech movement, and appeared in 
gross caricature last week in CCNY’s muddy 
ditch affair—with a spokesman shouting 
through the bull horn: “The name of the 
game is: Confront the policy makers“ 
about, apparently, whatever is convenient 
at the moment. 

I don’t know how large the element of 
protest is in the developing degeneration of 
insistence on social freedom that has led to 
wherever we are now in the “experimenta- 
tion” with marijuana, LSD, STP. 

I reject the Cassandra counsel of those 
who look at the signs of escalating protest 
and increasing unrest—especially in the 
slums but in their other manifestations as 
well—and warn, as one of them put it re- 
cently: “We must prepare for the onset of 
terrorism.” 

Surely, though, it would be grossest negli- 
gence to disregard what is emerging plainly 
as one of democracy’s recurrent, critical 
testings. 

THE NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 

I feel, almost guiltily, the frustration of 
being unable to match description with 
proposal, Yet there is more than rationaliza- 
tion in suggesting that there is quite a lot 
of understanding left to be done here as the 
necessary preliminary to confident prescrip- 
tion. It is in this limited respect that I sug- 
gest tonight what seem to me two essential 
elements in this understanding: 

First, recognition that youth’s contempo- 
rary protest is not properly appraised— 
whether in criticism or condonation—in 
terms of the acts of protest alone, but only 
in the significant context of the central fact 
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of the 
change; 

Second, recognition that this protest re- 
flects—but often distorts—an emerging ethic 
which has much to commend it and which 
is strikingly true to the free and responsible 
society’s authentic tradition. 

It would be perhaps presumptuous, but 
probably not wrong, to suggest that this is a 
hard, frightening, time to grow up in—and 
that difficulty and fear are plausible, reason- 
able, elements in protest. It is more reserved- 
ly analytical to find a constructive under- 
standing—but by no means a condonation— 
of contemporary youth’s convulsive protest in 
the facts of contemporary convulsive 
change—change not only in the technologi- 
cal and scientific spheres but also in the far 
reaching, deep reaching social, political, psy- 
chological and philosophical spheres. 


THE EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


The facts of mid-20th century technologi- 
cal and scientific revolution are clear. Its 
effects are anything but clear: 

What, for example, is the effect of auto- 
mation on the inner satisfaction which is 
probably essential to life’s making sense and 
which craftsmen traditionally took from the 
work they did with their hands? 

What is the effect on individuals and on 
the family of television—with its obsession 
for what is bad and wrong and shoddy—be- 
coming a larger influence on children’s minds 
than their parents or their peers or their 
teachers? Is there ever a perpetrator of vio- 
lence on the streets at night, or a purchaser 
of heroin, who hasn't seen the thing he does 
done a hundred times before—in living, dy- 
ing, color? 

What of the impact of scientific discovery 
on traditional philosophical and political 
notions? 

How much of an influence is it on the 
philosophy of this generation of youth that 
its members know—what none knew before 
because it wasn’t true before—that they 
are committed to live their lives a single 
spark away from the incineration of the 
earth? 

Or what does it do to democracy when 
more and more of the decisions the majority 
has to make hinge on the possession of 
sophisticated knowledge shared in fact by 
fewer and fewer members of that majority? 

As the astronaut’s rocket carries him be- 
yond the effective force of gravity he enters a 
state of “weightlessness” in which the prin- 
ciples of balance and motion and stabiliza- 
tion he had previously relied on are no 
longer applicable. There is only a starting 
consciousness of the disorienting and un- 
stabilizing effects on his earth-bound coun- 
terparts—especially those who are still get- 
ting their bearings—of a dozen recent 
achievements of the physical and life scien- 
tists. 

The sharpest critics of youth's protest as- 
sociate it with the protestors’ alleged lessened 
sense of values. 

If by this it is meant that some of the ex- 
tremes of protest are what happens in a 
vacuum of values created in the eye of a hur- 
ricane of change, there is unquestionably 
evidence of that. 


A PROTEST AGAINST VALUELESSNESS 

There is other evidence—evidence that 
youths’ protest, except for those few for whom 
protest is an end or a “game” in itself, is 
against valuelessness—that its opposition to 
particular inherited values is that they are 
identified with antique forms of institution- 
alism—that youth is seeking as earnestly as 
desperate humanity always has for values 
that give life sense. 

If I understand at all what is happening 
in the philosophy of thinking American 
youth, it centers on the insistence that the 
individual must have the opportunity for 
direct participation, for involvement, for ac- 


times—which is kaleidoscopic 
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tual engagement, for commitment, in some 
felt experience—and that institutions and 
procedures are valid only as they provide this 
opportunity. 

Youth is persuaded that government, 
church, corporations, labor unions, political 
parties, universities, even the family, have 
come to be considered too much as ends and 
individuals too much as means to those ends; 
that as these institutions now operate they 
offer too little opportunity for actual, direct 
involvement of the individual in the conduct 
of his own and the community’s affairs. 


PARTICIPATION AND INVOLVEMENT 


Young Americans count a civil rights sit- 
in more “relevant” than a civil rights deci- 
sion by a court or a civil rights enactment by 
Congress—because they can themselves take 
part in the sit-in; and the Peace Corps more 
relevant than a foreign aid program because 
they can be the Peace Corps. 

“I think,” the older philosopher reasoned, 
“and therefore I am.“ 

“I act,” the youth says today, “and there- 
fore I am,” 

Does the record of youth's protest in fact 
bear out its base in ethics, in a search for 
values, in a renewed insistence on the cen- 
tral meaningfulness not of institutions but 
of individuals, in a desire not only to believe 
but to be involved? 

I think the answer is that it did reflect such 
a base during the first half of this decade. 
Surely, then, there was full reason for youth 
to feel that its desire to participate in “the 
shaping and molding of the world” was be- 
ing fulfilled. 

The civil rights sit-ins, boycotts, marches, 
and freedom schools did help create not only 
@ wave of conscience across the country, but 
the Civil Rights Act, the Voting Rights Act, 
and the Economic Opportunity Act. 

The student free speech movement and 
complaints about the growing impersonality 
of the university bureaucracy did help to 
produce specific changes in university regu- 
lations and practices. 

The early teach-ins on the war and the 
early sit-ins on the draft did help to pro- 
duce a wider and more serious debate on 
Viet Nam and a deeper examination by uni- 
versities of their policies with respect to Se- 
lective Service. 


DEMOCRACY’S CHANNELS 


In the last few months, however, it is 
manifest that impatience, frustration, and 
now bitterness, have set in. The feeling has 
grown that speaking out is no longer enough, 
that democracy’s channels no longer carry 
youth’s message, and that all bureaucrats 
and politicians are by definition, ‘nasty, 
brutish and short.’ New forms of protest 
have emerged: teach-ins have been replaced 
by sit-ins and sleep-ins and lawlessness and 
acts of civil disobedience; integrated free- 
dom schools by black power rallies; peaceful 
demonstrations for peace by active resistance 
and draft card burnings. At the same time, 
new objects of protest have been fixed: vis- 
ibly discriminatory Southern laws have lost 
center stage to less visibly discriminatory 
Northern practices and then to the whole 
system of allegedly “undemocratic institu- 
tions;” specific debatable issues on Viet Nam 
policy have given way to personal and sym- 
bolic supporters and critics of that policy; 
specific complaints against certain conven- 
tional social values have been replaced in- 
creasingly by expressed rejection of the whole 
notion of social values. 

It would be much less than candour not 
to express the deep conviction that in its 
present extreme forms—and particularly in 
the apparent decision to change the present 
order of things from without instead of work- 
ing from within—student protest finds no 
excuse in the “weightlessness” which change 
creates, and reduces the ethic of doing-as- 
being to a claimed license for what amounts 
to nothing much better than individual an- 
archy. 
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MORE SELF-DISCIPLINE, NOT LESS 


Whether we like it or not, part of the 
necessary adjustment to change, to an in- 
creasing tempo of even dubious “progress,” 
is more self-discipline, not less. Insisting on 
participation in the setting of those new 
disciplines is one thing; denying all respon- 
sibility is another. Nobody is going to be 
excused, if he puts a car in the ditch or kills 
someone with it, by his explaining that he 
took his hands off the wheel because he was 
going too fast. 

The pragmatics of it are that the current 
extremes of protest dis-serve their purposes— 
seriously. 

The riots in the slums this summer hurt 
the poverty program and the advance of civil 
rights as much as the marches on Washing- 
ton and Selma four years ago helped those 
causes. 

If the objection of some members of Con- 
gress to the presently pending poverty bill 
appropriation is based on considerations of 
economy, the unspoken objection of others— 
utterly wrong in my judgment—is that the 
war on poverty did not prevent the riots. 

The march on Washington three weeks ago 
hurt the cause of most of the marchers more 
than it advanced that cause. It all ended so 
meanly—with the walls covered with filth, 
the air full of dead fish and vegetables and 
sputum and tear gas, and the jails full of 
young men and women whose offense—more 
against themselves than the society—was the 
inciting of synthetic violence. It was youth's 
protest, and youth could not have been 
proud. A generation of decency was dis- 
credited by a few who degraded legitimate 
dissent into obscenity and anti-reason 


HUMAN COSTS AND PRICES 


The net of it is that the youth’s increas- 
ingly extreme form of protest and the adult's 
increasingly bitter recrimination and retribu- 
tion are now creating an infinitely more bit- 
ter inflationary cycle—with human costs and 
prices, 

There is debate about the draft—then a 
decision—then expressed disagreement and 
counter-argument—all in democracy’s truest 
tradition. But then, suddenly, a despicable 
burning of draft cards and the barricading 
of recruiters behind doors held shut by stu- 
dents who thereby deny the one absolute 
tenet of the university: that reason must 
never bow to force. And now, the retributive 
action of threatening the students with a 
choice between being drafted or going to the 
penitentiary. 

I resent with everything in me the abuse 
by those students of the ideals I hold highest. 
I think they are dead wrong about what is 
necessary to win freedom and peace in Viet 
Nam, and wronger about what freedom offers 
and demands. To the extent that their action 
does in fact violate the Selective Service Act, 
I support completely the firm and full carry- 
ing out of the law. But when those who ad- 
minister the law say: “It may be that we are 
assuming just a little” by adding a new pres- 
sure to what the law provides, and when it 
is then put that the boy “may always go to 
the penitentiary if he likes,” this isn’t what I 
understand democracy to mean. 

It is all so senseless, this spiraling of pro- 
test and recrimination. 


UNPRECEDENTED SOCIAL GAINS 

There has never been a large commonalty 
of purpose in this country. In a very real 
sense much of today’s protest—at least about 
our condition in this country—reflects not 
only the technological progress of recent 
years, but the unprecedented social gains as 
well—in educational and economic oppor- 
tunity, increasingly equal opportunity. We 
have learned that in the most developed—as 
well as the least developed—countries there 
will come with new opportunity, a further 
revolution of still faster rising expectations. 
In large measure, today’s dissatisfaction re- 
sults from the increasing realization that 
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the true measure of achievement is not how 
much better things are than they were last 
year, but how much the country is still 
short of the realization of its full potential. 
We were determinists once. Now we believe 
in the idea that Man is made with the com- 
petence inside to control his destiny, 

But neither words nor philosophy—nor 
protest against protest against protest—will 
be enough this year, or next, or ever. 

You are lawyers, present or future—and I 
perhaps return, in closing, to the schizo- 
phrenia acknowledged at the start about 
fashioning an instrument which might both 
let me speak to you whose interest and love 
is the law and still let loose with the concern 
fermenting inside me. 

Yet in a very real sense, all I have said 
here is the setting up of a case which re- 
quires your professional attention. For law 
is not only the application of precedents, but 
even more centrally the development of 
procedures and institutions which serve the 
inexorably changing human desire and 
purpose. 

There is a “weightlessness” today, and 
meeting it will require social and legal in- 
vention as curious and bold and effective as 
the scientific invention which created it. 

THE LAWYER'S OBLIGATION 

Youth’s protest may carry it outside any 
reasonable boundaries. It has. And it is 
partly the lawyer’s obligation—as not only 
artisan but architect—to better refine the 
rules and principles and practices regarding 
protest so as to distinguish between dissent 
and disorder, 

Beyond this, I press youth's case for 
changes in established institutional concepts 
which make the individual more clearly the 
master and the institution more clearly the 
servant; and changes in established proce- 
dural concepts which give the individual a 
more active role in his own and the com- 
munity’s affairs. 

But new “concepts” are not enough, 

There is the need for new programs which 
will provide the young people of the country 
the opportunity they ask to make both it 
and the world better, safer, more sensible. 
The Peace Corps is a precedent. So is VISTA. 
So is Israel’s two-year national service pro- 
gram. 

There is the need for better lines of com- 
munication between academic and political 
forums. 

Max Lerner’s proposal this week of a uni- 
versity procedure in which administration, 
faculty, and students would participate on 
a 7-5-3 ratio basis in making some decisions 
deserves careful consideration. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS, NEW PROGRAMS 


There are further experiments to be made, 
new programs devised, to meet the necessity 
of full particlpation—and more than that, 
the assumption of full responsibility—by the 
residents of slums and ghettos in making 
their own repairs against the ravages—more 
psychic than physical—of centuries of big- 
otry. 

These are only seed suggestions, meager 
illustrations of the kind of new institution 
and procedure building that is required. 

This is a job for citizens—yes, but most 
particularly for lawyers. For what is raised 
most centrally in youth’s protest today is the 
free society's essential legal question: how to 
achieve under constantly changing circum- 
stance that balance of rights and responsi- 
bilities which will maximize individual op- 
portunity and significance. 

There has been constant reminder, in the 
preparing of these remarks, of Wiley Rut- 
ledge. Of three pictures I see every night 
above my dresser, his is one. I wouldn't be 
here tonight, nor doing what I do, if my life 
had not touched and then drawn heavily 
upon his. More than any but a few, I know 
what this School meant to him. 
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WILEY RUTLEDGE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Wiley Rutledge believed in the individual— 
every individual—the very idea of the in- 
dividual—more devoutly than any other man 
I have known. He would take, today, youth's 
case—but with due recognition of his obliga- 
tion to serve his client by recognizing fully 
the common interest. He would say, as he 
did, now twenty-two years ago, in Thomas v. 
Collins: 

“This case confronts us. . with the duty 
to say where the individual’s freedom ends 
and the State’s power begins. Choice on that 
border is always delicate. It is the character 
of the right, not of the limitation, which 
determines what standard governs the choice. 

“It is in our tradition to allow the widest 
room for discussion, the narrowest range for 
its restriction, particularly when this right 
is exercised in conjunction with peaceable 
assembly.” 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS: PRO 
AND CON 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been urging the Congress 
to enact legislation to control the sale 
and distribution of firearms, particularly 
the sale of these instruments of death 
through the mails. In the 90th Congress 
my bill is H.R. 5463, which is pending 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The following article from the Novem- 
ber 10, 1967, edition of the Seafarers Log, 
a publication of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, contains an excellent anal- 
ysis of the arguments concerning this 
issue and I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

THE RIGHT To BEAR ARMS: PRO AND Con 

While waiting quietly for President Ken- 
nedy’s motorcade to come down the crowd- 
packed streets, Lee Harvey Oswald checked 
his Itallan-made Mannlicher-Carcano rifle 
carefully. It was a fine piece of equipment 
quick-firing, long-range, and equipped with 
a sensitive telescopic sight. It wasn’t long 
ago that Oswald had scrawled the pseudonym 
“A, Hidell” on a gun order form, and mailed 
the slip into one of numerous mail-order gun 
companies in this country. This was the way 
Oswald received his gun, quite legally, with 
no law existing that might have prevented 
that sale. In this way, Lee Harvey Oswald was 
able to obtain a rifle and ammunition; in 
this way, he was able to point the gun’s 
muzzle out the window; and it was in this 
way, that Oswald’s mail-order rifle murdered 
a President and bereayed a nation. 

In most states, a person can purchase any- 
thing from a starter pistol to a submachine- 
gun, in person, or, if his own locality pro- 
hibits the sale of a gun to him, he can obtain 
one by mail-order from another locality or 
state. 

But the prospect of limiting the accessibil- 
ity of guns has provoked strong emotions on 
both sides of the fence. As of this writing, 
numerous firearm bills have been studied by 
Congress but not one has been passed. 

Just what are the issues? 

THE EXTENT OF GUN CRIME 

President Johnson, who has been pressing 
for Congressional passage of strong gun leg- 
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islation, recently re-emphasized the need for 
action in a letter sent on September 15 to the 
Speaker of the House and the presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate. He told of the late 1966 
incident at the University of Texas, in which 
a student climbed into a building-tower with 
a legally-purchased mail-order arsenal of 
weapons, and killed or maimed 44 innocent 
people. In the 13-month period since that 
day, Johnson noted, guns were involved in 
over 6,500 murders, 50,000 robberies, 43,500 
aggravated assaults, 2,600 accidental deaths, 
and 10,000 suicides across the nation. How 
many guns are in circulation? 

In 1966 alone, the President continued 
2,000,000 guns were sold in the United States. 
An October 1966 study by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, noted that “Best 
estimates indicate that there are, within the 
United States, over 100 million privately 
Owned firearms in the possession of over 
20 million citizens.” 

Who are the users of these weapons? 

“Many millions,” reports the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, “... belong to 
hunters, gun collectors, and other sports- 
men. . Many other millions of firearms 
++. are owned by citizens determined to 
protect their families. . and property“ 
trom eriminal attack and burglary. 

In a nationwide sampling conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center, 37 percent 
of the persons interviewed said that they 
kept firearms in the household to protect 
themselves, 

Of the two million guns sold last year 
alone, the President remarked in the Septem- 
ber 15 letter. “Many were sold to hardened 
criminals, snipers, mental defectives, rapists, 
habitual drunkards and juveniles.” 

Senator Edward Kennedy cites a recent 
survey which found that of 4,000 people 
ordering guns by mail from two Chicago 
firearms dealers, “one-fourth—or 1,000—of 
them had criminal records.” 

Who are the victims? 

With FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover report- 
ing that the use of firearms in dangerous 
crimes is on the upswing, the trend of sta- 
tistics suggest that well over 100,000 Ameri- 
cans will be the victims of gun-crimes this 
year, 

THE PRACTICAL ISSUE 


Those who favor gun legislation say that 
while the effect of our penal system’s threat 
of punishment may hold crime down to a 
certain extent, the best means of preventing 
crime in the first place would be to cut off 
the supply of weapons from potential crim- 
mals. With FBI statistics for the first nine 
months of 1966 showing that about % of all 
willful killings in this country are being com- 
mitted with guns, a huge segment of crim- 
inal activity might be severly restricted, they 
say, if those guns become unavailable to 
dangerous persons. 

There are objections to this idea. Various 
groups argue that such limitations are un- 
warranted, would be unfair to the law-abid- 
ing citwen, that the wrongdoers would ob- 
tain guns illegally with ease, that the causes 
of crime rather than the instruments of 
crime must be wiped out, and that abridg- 
ment of the “right to keep and bear arms” 
would be unconstitutional. 

The basis for most proposals to control the 
sale of guns is that the buyer must be lic- 
ensed, and can only receive his license after 
having been adjudged law-abiding and show- 
ing a specific need for the weapon. 

The objections that are being brought 
against this are the same type of objections 
that arose years ago concerning another 
deadly weapon: the automobile. Regardless 
of the dissent that sprang up, when cars be- 
came hazardous to life and property, it be- 
came necessary to enforce strict safety 
measures by requiring that drivers be 
licensed. 
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A gun-user differs from a driver in that a 
gun-user controls a device that was specifi- 
cally designed to kill; therefore, his inten- 
tions concerning the use of it must be con- 
sidered carefully before it can be sold to him. 

At present, according to Senator Joseph 
Tydings of Maryland, “practically no effec- 
tive state or federal laws exist to control 
gun traffic. In nearly every state in the Union, 
anyone, regardless of his age, criminal rec- 
ord, or state of mind, can buy a gun or order 
one by mail, using order forms conveniently 
provided in sporting magazines and even 
comic books. In almost every state in the 
Union it is easier to buy a gun than to 
register to vote. It is easier to buy a gun than 
to get a driver's license or a prescription 
cold remedy.” 

The balancing of rights versus the dangers 
of violation of rights is the prickly subject 
that plagued Congress when it passed the 
National Firearms Act of 1934, the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1938, and the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954. None of these three laws 
provides for a close and effective check of 
the sales or purchases, or the prospective 
purchasers’ characters, in regard to conceal- 
able weapons such as pistols, which are the 
devices most frequently used in crimes. The 
same touchy issues are plaguing the national 
legislature right now, but the pressure for 
some sort of strong crime-prevention system 
is building. 

The delicateness of the subject is illus- 
trated in an example given by Colorado's 
Senator Gordon Allott. A young woman who 
worked in his office “owns a handgun and 
knows how to use it... . About a year ago 
she was awakened at five in the morning by 
a noise in her apartment. It subsequently 
turned out that there was a prowler there. 
The young lady lives alone and her only real 
means of protection against lawless elements 
is the gun, which she brought with her from 
Colorado and keeps in her apartment. 
With that gun she was able to subdue the 
housebreaker and hold him until police ar- 
rived. ... The man involved has pleaded 
guilty ... but I have often wondered what 
I would have had to tell that girl's parents 
if she had not had the gun.” It is suggested 
that if a restrictive gun law had been in 
force in this case, and the young woman 
had not had a gun, while the prowler might 
have obtained one illegally, that she might 
have been law-abiding but also dead. The key 
to such situations, Allott and several other 
Senators have pointed out, is in the very 
careful construction of such laws, which 
should only prohibit the obtaining of these 
instruments of death by hardened criminals, 
the mentally ill, drunkards, felons, etc. In 
this way, they explain, lawful citizens would 
not be hampered in obtaining firearms, but 
in fact would be made more safe by a law 
that would shrink the threat of criminal 
attack, 

The argument that criminals would ob- 
tain guns from other sources, if they couldn’t 
buy them legally, is only partially valid, 
according to statistics from in the offices of 
Senators Thomas Dodd of Connecticut and 
Tydings: 

In the 1962-1965 period, 57 percent of all 
murders in the U.S. were committed with 
guns. However, in the few states with their 
own gun laws, gun-murder rates are sig- 
nificantly lower than in other states. Figures 
for states with controls show that in Penn- 
sylvania, 43 percent of murders were by guns; 
in New Jersey, 39 percent; in Massachusetts, 
35 percent; in New York, 32 percent. On the 
other hand, states with little or no gun con- 
trols showed: Colorado, 59 percent; Loui- 
siana, 62 percent; New Mexico, 64 percent; 
Arizona, 66 percent; Montana, 68 percent; 
Texas, 69 percent; and Nebraska, 70 percent. 

A question now arises as to why a Federal 
gun law is needed, if states appear so cap- 
able of cutting gun-crime rates themselves. 
The answer is that they have no way of 
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preventing someone from simply crossing 
into a state with lesser controls and buying 
a gun, or from ordering a gun by mail from 
out-of-state. According to Senator Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, “Unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment regulates gun traffic between the 
states, even strong state laws will be easily 
circumvented by interstate gun traffic. In 
1963 alone, for example, over a million weap- 
ons were sold by mail order. In Massachu- 
setts, which has strong gun laws, the traffic 
in guns cannot be halted because guns are 
easily purchased out of state. . . . Eighty- 
seven percent of the concealable firearms 
used in Massachusetts crimes came from out- 
of-state purchases.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


As Senator Allott puts it, a law that goes 
too far in its scope and restrictions would 
be akin to “cutting off the head to cure the 
headache.” While Congress. is taking pains 
to create gun legislation that is practical, 
effective, and cautious, there are lobbies 
which immediately claim that the Federal 
Government has no right to invoke any type 
of gun-control legislation. 

The most powerful and largest lobby, the 
850,000-member National Rifle Association, 
has stated that “firearms legislation is of in- 
sufficient value in the prevention of crime 
to justify the inevitable restrictions which 
such legislation places on law-abiding citi- 
zens.” Such lobbies imply that Federal fire- 
arms legislation, while ineffectually attempt- 
ing to protect citizens from the armed crim- 
inal, would instead chop off a vital portion 
of every citizen’s Constitutional rights. Not 
only would this be in total disregard of the 
document on which this nation is founded, 
they say, but it would also open the door to 
an eventual police state against which there 
could be no redress. 

On the other hand, a long sequence of Su- 
preme Court decisions over the years has af- 
firmed that such legislation is in no way 
unconstitutional. Three Federal gun control 
laws (not dealing with control as closely as 
several currently-proposed laws purportedly 
would) plus several state and local gun con- 
trol laws have been in effect for years; all are 
Constitutional. 

In addition, a variety of Federal, state, and 
local officials and groups have declared that 
Federal gun legislation, properly constructed, 
would in fact be a great aid in crushing the 
growing crime rate. According to Senator 
Edward Kennedy, some of these include: the 
President of the United States; the Attorney 
General; the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police; the American Bar 
Association; the National Crime Commission; 
the country’s best police chiefs and prosecu- 
tors, and, “I believe, the vast majority of our 
citizens.” 

Yet objections to Federally-operated gun 
controls are still voiced. 

At the heart of the matter is the Second 
Amendment to the Constitution. It states: 

“A well-regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

The so-called “gun lobby,” which includes 
sportsmen’s associations as well as danger- 
ously fanatic groups such as the Minutemen, 
claim that this Amendment clearly grants 
the individual an absolute right to purchase, 
keep, and use guns. The President’s National 
Crime Commission, however, stated that “The 
U.S. Supreme Court and lower Federal courts 
have consistently interpreted this Amend- 
ment only as a prohibition against Federal 
interference with State militia and not as a 
guarantee of an individual's right to keep or 
carry firearms. The argument that the Sec- 
ond Amendment prohibits State or Federal 
regulation of citizen ownership of firearms 
has no validity whatsoever.” 

In response to such rebuttals, anti-gun 
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legislation groups have taken to arguing that 
a “militia” need not be governmentally con- 
trolled, and therefore citizens should be able 
to form their own “militias” and obtain guns 
without restriction. Proponents of controls 
point out the trend of history in which the 
need for such “citizen armies” or “vigilante 
groups” has vanished, now that the United 
States has developed permament, profes- 
sional, and comprehensive law enforcement 
organizations—local police, state troopers, 
the National Guard, the FBI, etc., to provide 
for internal protection. 

Senator Dodd, in explaining the necessity 
for the firearms legislation he is proposing, 
said that “former Secretary of the Army, 
Stephen Ailes, testified that armed civilians 
are not necessary to the maintenance of the 
borders’ safety, and that they are not a part 
of any defense plan for this Nation.” 

Yet a number of extremist organizations, 
intent on “saving America” from one threat 
or another, have created their own under- 
ground armed forces. Much of their equip- 
ment has been legally purchased from pri- 
vate sources (and until recently, government 
sources) and includes an amazing array of 
deadly-material such as machine guns, 
bombs, and anti-tank guns, in addition to a 
wide assortment of other implements of war. 
A group known as the Minutemen was al- 
legedly involved not long ago in a fanatic 
plot to attack and destroy several New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut camps which it 
nad branded as Communist.“ Fortunately, 
before the plan could be carried out, the 
Queens District Attorney’s office uncovered 
the conspiracy and impounded the group’s 
arsenal of tons of deadly devices. If not for 
the District Attorney’s action, many inno- 
cent people might have been slaughtered. 

Regulation of firearms in this country is 
provided for in limited degree, by various 
local, state, and federal laws. At issue is the 
necessity for stricter and more comprehen- 
sive controls which, it is argued, can only 
be made effective with new Federal legisla- 
tion, 

EXISTING FEDERAL LAW 


Three major Federal laws concerning guns 
have been in existence for years. 

The first of the existing Federal laws is the 
National Firearms Act of 1934, applying to 
machineguns, short-barreled and sawed-off 
rifles, shotguns, muffiers, silencers, and con- 
cealable firearms (Oswald’s rifle was long- 
barreled and not covered by this legislation) 
but not pistols. It requires that owners of 
these weapons register them with the Treas- 
ury Department, and imposes taxes on fire- 
arms manufacturers, importers, and dealers. 

The second Federal law, the Federal Fire- 
arms Act of 1938, provides that all firearms 
dealers and manufacturers whose business 
involves interstate or foreign commerce must 
be licensed. They are prohibited from know- 
ingly shipping arms by interstate commerce 
to any person convicted of a felony or who 
is a fugitive from justice. Along with more 
technical provisions, it stipulates that li- 
censed manufacturers and dealers are for- 
bidden from transporting firearms into 
states in violation of state laws requiring 
a permit to purchase firearms. 

Unfortunately, this particular provision 
provides no effective machinery for keeping 
dealers and manufacturers aware of which 
states and localities have which type of gun- 
control laws or related crime prevention 
laws. Thus, they are unable to cope with this 
very complex situation. 

The third major Federal law (there have 
been a number of minor Federal firearms 
laws which made slight changes in these and 
other lesser Federal gun laws) is the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, which authorizes the 
President to regulate the export and im- 
port of firearms. Administration of the Act 
has been delegated to the State Department. 

The February, 1967 report of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
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ministration of Justice, explains that none 
of these laws prevent a person from simply 
going to another locality or state to purchase 
firearms. “Despite the Federal laws, there- 
fore,” writes the Commission, practically 
anyone—the convicted criminal, the mental 
incompetent, or the habitual drunkard—can 
purchase firearms, .. .” 


EXISTING STATE AND LOCAL LAW 


With the ever-present dangers of crime, 
many state and local governments have taken 
it upon themselves to correct the situation as 
much as possible by enacting gun legislation. 

Of the numerous states with some degree 
of controls, New York’s Sullivan law provides 
the most stringent. It requires that a license 
is required not only to purchase a pistol or 
revolver, but also to keep it in one’s home or 
place of business as well as to be able to carry 
the weapon. Though the state has no law re- 
quiring a license for rifles or shotguns, the 
Sullivan Law stipulates that they cannot be 
carried in a car or public place when loaded. 

Even this tough law apparently is not sat- 
isfactory in preventing crime. Thus, through 
the efforts of New York City’s Mayor John 
Lindsay, Senator Robert Kennedy, and Coun- 
cilman Theodore Weiss, the New York City 
Council has just passed a strict law requiring 
that all persons owning or buying rifles and 
shotguns, register them and obtain a license 
from a new Firearms Control Board. Appli- 
cants would be fingerprinted and would be 
required to state if they had any criminal 
record or had once been treated for mental 
disorder, narcotics addiction, or alcoholism. 
There would be a small fee for registration. 

In August, 1966, a strict gun law went into 
effect in the state of New Jersey. It required, 
among other things, that applicants for gun 
permits and identification cards submit 
fingerprints for a check of any possible crimi- 
nal record. According to the state Attorney 
General’s office, the check of the 45,771 finger- 
prints submitted during the first year of 
operation revealed that 3,167 applicants had 
arrest records. At the same time, the number 
of handgun permits issued under the new 
law rose to 13,279, as opposed to the pre-gun- 
law figure for fiscal 1965-1966 of 9,000. These 
statistics, the Attorney General’s office ex- 
plains, present evidence that the new law, 
con to gun lobby objections, is bene- 
ficial, fairer to applicants—it allows no fav- 
oritism or inconsistencies in issuing licenses 
and permits. 

Still, state and local laws, many say, are 
just not enough. New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur Sills writes: “Certainly the dev- 
astation wreaked upon the city of Newark 
(in the recent riots) . . . is conclusive testi- 
mony to the ineffectiveness of our law in 
preventing the importation of firearms into 
New Jersey by persons with criminal intent. 
We know that many of the weapons used 
by snipers and rioters ... could not have 
been purchased legally in New Jersey... . 
If the riot in Newark is not enough to insure 
an immediate exercise of Congressional re- 
sponsibility, what more will it take?” 


LOBBIES AND PUBLIC OPINION 

The question is a good one. Congress has 
been hard put in debating numerous gun- 
control bills—the Administration bill, the 
Dodd bill—and many others, and as yet has 
been unable to pass one. While national 
opinion surveys show a marked desire for 
gun laws, these laws apparently have been 
held back by the so-called gun lobby, a 
conglomeration of sportsmen’s and right- 
wing groups, dominated in size and strength 
by a group which the New York Times de- 
clared has “organized one of the most suc- 
cessful lobbying campaigns in recent his- 
tory”: the National Rifle Association. 

The NRA reportedly has 850,000 members, 
$10,000,000 in assets, and, according to the 
Times, is so well organized for exerting pres- 
sure through letter-writing campaigns that 
it can probably get its huge membership to 
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“hit Congress with half a million letters on 
72 hours notice.” The NRA's anti-gun-law 
campaign has been so effective, the Times 
adds, that except for one significant bill in 
the state of New Jersey, not one of the more 
than 500 gun-bills considered by state legisla- 
tures has passed. 

NRA's executive vice president, Franklin 
Orth, explained that the NRA “looks upon 
the vast majority of bills for firearms legis- 
lation as the misdirected efforts of social re- 
formers, do-gooders, and/or the completely 
uninformed. .. .” ; 

In submitting evidence that the NRA and 
allied groups are the major hindrance to 
the passage of gun control legislation, Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy eites a January, 1967, 
Gallup Poll which showed that “73 percent 
of those polled favored a law which would 
require the registration of a rifle or a shot- 
gun, Eighty-five percent favored a law re- 
quiring the registration of pistols. Seventy- 
five percent favored doing away with all 
mail order buying of guns. Eighty-four per- 
cent felt there should be restrictions on who 
is allowed to buy a gun. Only 12 percent 
believed that anyone who wants a gun 
should be allowed to buy one with no 
questions asked.” 

In view of such apparently overwhelming 
odds in favor of legislation, the lack of a 
new law appears even more puzzling. Sen- 
ator Tydings explains: “. . passage of an 
effective Federal law has been blocked by 
a very small, but very vocal, minority, using 
invalid arguments. The reason this bill has 
not been passed is that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans who favor reasonable 
gun control legislation have not been mobil- 
ized to write their Congressman and Senators 
in favor of such legislation.” 

“It is indeed amazing,” says Senator Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts. that we con- 
tinue to tolerate a system of laws which 
makes it ridiculously easy for any criminal, 
madman, drug addict, or child to obtain 
lethal firearms which can be used to rain 
violence and death on innocent people.” 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FINNISH INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to be able to add my endorsement 
to this resolution commemorating the 
50th anniversary of Finnish independ- 
ence. 

This 50th anniversary is a most fitting 
time to pay tribute to the people and the 
accomplishments of Finland. This year, 
the United States issued a commemora- 
tive stamp in honor of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Finnish independence. This was 
only the third national commemorative 
stamp ever issued by the United States. 

The Finns are a most remarkable peo- 
ple. The tenacity and courage of their 
national character is admired around the 
world. This “sisu,” as it is known in Fin- 
nish, is at the heart of Finnish independ- 
ence. 

While the country of Finland is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary of independ- 
ence this year, the Finnish people have 
in a real sense always been independent. 
They managed to preserve a national 
culture, a national integrity, and a na- 
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tional language throughout their entire 
history. And this strong national integ- 
rity has been seen time and again in this 
century. The Finns have fought hard to 
maintain their independence and have 
had to go to war to keep it. 

The Finns’ integrity and character has 
shown up in other ways too. The Finns 
have assiduously paid back their World 
War I food loan. And today, the funds 
from this repayment are being used to 
provide a cultural and education pro- 
gram between our two countries. 

The Finns too have devoted their na- 
ap energies to rebuilding their coun- 

ry. i 
Today, they produce some of the finest 
artistic and design work produced any- 
where in the world. 

Today, the Finns have one of the high- 
est literacy rates in the world, and they 
can boast of one of the highest news- 
paper readership rates in the world. 

And in an area which deeply concerns 
me, the preservation of natural re- 
sources, and particularly forest re- 
sources, the Finns are among the world 
leaders. Their resources are being pro- 
tected and at the same time they have 
developed an advanced and efficient lum- 
bering and pulp industry. 

While the Finns are today a most mod- 
ern nation, their roots in America go all 
the way back to 1638 when they founded 
a settlement in what is now Chester, Pa. 
The 400,000 Finnish Americans, can be 
proud of the accomplishments of their 
ancestral home, 

I congratulate the Finnish people on 
their accomplishments, at this the 50th 
anniversary of their independence. 


CONSUMER SAFETY AT ALL LEVELS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
President signed the bill to create a 
Product Safety Commission, he took oc- 
casion to outline other valuable steps 
needed in the field of consumer protec- 
tion. Again, in signing the Clean Air Act 
of 1967, he made a plea for quick action 
on several of the other important pieces 
of consumer legislation now before Con- 
gress. 

At this time, important consumer bills 
are pending at every level of the legisla- 
tive process. In addition to those meas- 
ures already enacted, bills dealing with 
Federal meat inspection, truth in lending, 
flammable fabrics, gas pipeline safety, 
and animal drugs have passed at least 
one House, and I am hopeful that both 
Houses can reach agreement by early 
next year. 

With the actions last week of the House 
Judiciary Committee, it is becoming more 
and more apparent that there will be an 
investigation forthcoming on auto in- 
surance and the rights of the insured 
against cancellation or the inability to 
get coverage due to nonrisk factors. 

My own committee, Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce, has jurisdiction over 
many of these consumer safety bills. Al- 
ready we have completed work on many 
of the bills I have mentioned. But we 
still have much to do, and the initiative 
now rests largely with the committees. In 
my own committee, we have bills con- 
cerning hazardous substances labeling; 
to provide a uniform system of identifi- 
cation for all receptacles containing com- 
pressed gas; and to provide full dis- 
closure of real estate sold through the 
mails. Also, under the committee’s food 
and drug jurisdiction, we have bills to 
provide a definition of food supplements 
and other food additives. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, while we can be 
proud of the record of this Congress in 
the field of consumer safety and protec- 
tion, we should realize that there is still 
much to do, and I hope that we will see 
further progress in the next session. 


THE 10-PERCENT SURCHARGE 
WOULD LEAVE TAXES LOWER 
THAN IN 1963 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. Mr. Speaker, on 


Wednesday our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee convenes to hear details of the 
spending cuts planned by the adminis- 
tration as part of its fiscal program. 

While the administration’s expendi- 
ture-cutting plans will be the center of 
attention, there seems to me to be an 
important need to focus on just what the 
proposed 10-percent surcharge calls for 
and just how much of a tax burden it 
would place on Americans. 

I, for one, detect a good deal of con- 
fusion among Americans on this subject. 
Most Americans do not realize that even 
with enactment of the surcharge, 1968 
Federal income taxes would be substan- 
tially less than 1963 taxes—the year be- 
fore the tax cuts of 1964. 

With the resumption of hearings on 
the President’s fiscal program, it is im- 
portant to set the record straight in 
this regard once and for all. 

First, let us be perfectly clear on what 
the proposed 10-percent surcharge does. 
It would add a levy of 10 percent on top 
of an individual’s or corporation’s exist- 
ing tax bill. I want to stress that the 
suroharge would not impose an addi- 
tional tax of 10 percent on income. What 
the small additional levy really amounts 
to is only about 1 penny on a dollar of 
income; under the administration’s plan 
announced in August there would be no 
tax increase at all for individuals in the 
lower brackets. 

TAX BURDEN DOWN 


Second, let us be perfectly clear on 
what the proposed surcharge would 
mean in terms of the size of the Federal 
tax burden Americans would have to 
shoulder. In 1964, the Congress approved 
a broad program of tax reduction. I sus- 
pect some Americans believe enactment 
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of the surcharge would return their Fed- 
eral income tax rate to a level higher 
than before the 1964 tax cut. 

This is a completely false impression. 
For in reality, if the 1963 rates were still 
the law, the tax take from individuals 
would be $10 billion more than present 
rates plus the surcharge. This is an im- 
portant point, and I therefore have asked 
the Treasury Department to prepare sev- 
eral tables that would show the smaller 
tax burden for Americans in 1968—in- 
cluding the proposed surcharge—com- 
pared with the tax burden in 1963. 

The three tables that I have received 
are very instructive and informative. Let 
us take some examples from each: 
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The married couple with two depend- 
ents and an income of $3,000 paid $65 
in taxes in 1963 prior to the tax cut; the 
couple’s taxes in 1968, including the sur- 
charge, would amount to only $4—94 per- 
cent less than 5 years earlier. A similar 
couple with income of $5,000 paid $420 
in taxes in 1963; they would pay $290 in 
1968, for a tax savings of $130 or 31 per- 
cent compared with 1963. If that family 
had a $7,500 income, its 1963 taxes of 
$877 would compare with $756 in 1968. 
fue is $121 or 14 percent lower than in 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate, I would like 
to insert the first of the three tables sup- 
plied by the Treasury: 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1963 WITH 1968 TAX, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED SURCHARGE t— 
MARRIED COUPLE, 2 DEPENDENTS 


Wage income 1963 tax? 1968 tax Tax savings (amount 1968 ax savings in 1968 
(including surcharge)? tax is less than 1963 tax) as a percent of 1963 tax 

$1,000 0 rr pee oaths E easa, 
2,000 0 / / he Ph al T 
3, 000 $65 $4 $61 94 
5,000 420 290 130 31 
7,500 877 756 121 14 

10, 000 1,372 1.225 147 11 

12,500 1.901 1.724 177 9 

15.900 2, 436 2, 268 218 9 

20, 000 3, 800 3.478 324 9 

25, 000 5,318 4, 853 465 9 

35, 000 9.037 8, 282 755 8 

45, 000 13, 513 12, 414 1,099 8 


F1 Proposed surcharge of 10 percent of tax, exempting from surcharge single returns with taxable income of $1,000 or less and 


joint returns with taxable income of $2,000 or le 


38. 

2 Tax computations assume standard deduction (or MSD in 1968) or deduction equal to 10 percent of wage income, whichever is 
greater. Tax is rounded to whole dollars prior to surcharge computation in 1968. Where wage income is less than $5,000, tax liability 
is from optional tax tables in 1963, and tax liability prior to surcharge is from optional tax tables in 1968. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


I now want to turn to some examples 
of the 1968 versus 1963 tax burden for 
the married couple with no dependents. 
With a $3,000 income this couple paid 
taxes of $305 in 1963, and would pay $204 
in 1968, or $101 less for a tax savings of 
33 percent compared with 1963. With a 
$5,000 income this couple’s taxes came 


to $660 in 1963, and would amount to 
$551 in 1968 or $109 less than 1963. And 
with $7,500 income, the couple’s 1963 
taxes of $1,141 would compare with 
$1,007 in 1968, or $134 less than 1963. To 
illustrate the tax burden comparisons 
of this group of taxpayers I would like 
to insert the following table: 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1963 WITH 1968 TAX, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED SURCHARGE ! 
MARRIED COUPLE, NO DEPENDENTS 


Wage income 1963 tax 2 S 1968 tax Tax savings (amount 1968 Tax savings in 1968 
(including surcharge)? tax is less than 1963 tax) asa pe of 1963 tax 
$1,000 0 N a a eA a 
2,000 $122 $58 $64 52 
3, 000 305 204 101 33 
5.000 660 551 109 17 
7.500 1.141 1.007 134 12 
10, 000 1,636 1,476 160 10 
12, 500 2,213 2.014 199 9 
15, 000 2,810 2,569 241 9 
20, 000 4.192 3.832 360 9 
25,000 5,774 5, 276 498 9 
35, 000 9,601 8,797 804 8 
45, 000 14, 149 13, 008 1,141 8 


1 Proposed surcharge of 10 percent of tax, exempting from surcharge single returns with taxable income of $1,000 or less and 


joint returns with taxable income of $2,000 or less 


2 Tax computations assume standard deduction (or MSD in 1968) or deduction equal to 10 percent of wage income, whichever is 
reater. Tax is rounded to whole dollars prior to surcharge computation in 1968, Where wage income is less than $5,000, tax liability 
Fun optional tax tables in 1963, and tax liability prior to surcharge is from optional tax tables in 1968. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


As a final example let me deal with the 
1963-68 tax burden for single individ- 
uals. With a $3,000 income, the single in- 
dividual paid $427 in 1963 and would pay 
$366 in 1968 or $61 less taxes than in 
1963. With a $5,000 income, taxes for the 
single individual in 1963 were $818 and 
would amount to $738 in 1969, or a tax 
bite $80 less than in 1963. And with a 


$7,500 income, the single individual’s 
taxes in 1963 were $1,405 and would 
amount to $1,285, in 1968 or $120 lower 
than 5 years earlier. I would like at this 
point to insert into the Record the last 
of the three tables to illustrate the tax 
burden comparisons for single individ- 
uals: 
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TABLE 3:—COMPARISON OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1963 WITH 1968 TAX, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED SURCHARGE !—SINGLE 


INDIVIDUAL 
Wage income 1963 tax 2 1968 tax Tax savings (amount 1968 fax savings in 1968 
(including surcharge)? tax is less than 1963 tax) as a percent of 1963 tax 
$1, 000 $62 $16 346 74 
2.000 242 179 63 26 
3, 000 427 366 61 14 
5,000 818 738 80 10 
7, 500 1, 405 1, 285 120 9 
10, 000 2, 096 1,916 180 9 
12, 500 2, 887 2,638 249 9 
15, 000 3,787 3, 469 318 8 
20, 000 5,900 5,410 490 8 
25, 000 8,324 7,680 644 8 
35, 000 13, 228 12.790 988 7 
45, 000 19, 671 18, 273 1, 398 7 


1 Proposed surcharge of 10 percent of tax, exempting from surcharge single returns with taxable income of $1,000 or less and 


joint returns with taxable income of $2,000 or less. 


= Tax computations assume standard deduction (or MSD in 1968) or deduction equal to 10 percent of income, whichever is greater. 


Tax is rounded to whole dollars 
optional tax tables in 1963, and 


r to surcharge computation in 1968. Where wage income is less than $5,000, tax liability is from 
x liability prior to surcharge is from optional tax tables in 1968. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


In conclusion, let me add that I favor 
a temporary tax increase, provided it is 
combined with a positive and responsible 
plan for expenditure reductions. I be- 
lieve both fiscal measures are necessary 
to keep interest rates from soaring and 
to maintain a sound and stable economy. 


ONLY THE DEAD HAVE SEEN THE 
END OF WAR 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WaGGoNNER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the crisis came in the Middle East last 
June, the Shreveport Times published an 
editorial, “Only the Dead Have Seen the 
End of War,” a most provocative com- 
mentary on the situation at that time. 
I clipped the editorial and have kept it 
on my desk in the ensuing months. As 
the Times prophesied, nothing has really 
been settled in that churning area of the 
globe. 

Five months after this editorial was 
written, it is more compelling than the 
day it was published. For those who share 
my grave concern over the continuing 
unrest in the Middle East I commend this 
editorial: 

ONLY THE DEAD Have SEEN THE END OF WAR 

The superbness of Israel’s military forces 
in the Middle East war, the training of its 
men and the planning of both strategy and 
tactics by the generals probably has not been 
matched—when the size of the nation and 
its combat armies are considered—since gun- 
powder was invented. 

Above all was the magnificent efficiency of 
the individual Jewish soldier, fighting not 
only with head and hands but with a heart 
bursting with nationalism—patriotism, love 
of country, belief in his nation’s cause. There 
is no surprise in this. The Jewish Brigade 
that fought beside France, Britain and the 
U.S. was one of the most decorated units 
in World War II. 

The competency—from long training and 
instillation of the sharpest of discipline—of 
Israel's field leaders and commanders from 
corporals to generals was outstanding. 

The pre-war espionage must have been 
virtually perfect; the Egyptian Sinai desert 
peninsula between that country and Israel 


was crossed by six air-tank-mechanized in- 
fantry Israeli military columns in blitzkrieg 
tactics—heavy air bombing preceding fast 
moving ground forces—with speed measured 
by hours, despite heavy Egyptian resistance. 
The Sinai desert was infested with mine 
fields, but the Israelis had 100 per cent ac- 
curate maps of them. They zigzagged back 
and forth through the mined areas with 
ease. The Egyptian air force was virtually 
wiped out before more than a few planes 
could get off the ground from the Cairo 
area—with some air units not even aware 
that the war had started. 

Thus came a military victory in a matter 
of a few days while much of the world still 
wondered what was going on. But the wonder 
was from civilians. Military leaders of most 
non-belligerent nations—perhaps even Rus- 
sia, and this would account for its lack of 
enthusiasm once the shooting started—were 
not surprised. A pre-war report from Gen- 
eral Wheeler, Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to President Johnson, now 
made public, said Israel could win in three 
days if its armies got the jump on the Arabs 
with blitz tactics. 

Israel's first attacks on the Arabs—regard- 
less of which side fired the first shots— 
came through simultaneous launching of 12 
separate blitzkrieg columns into Arab terri- 
tory, each column poised on separate Arab 
border areas, springing forward on a single 
command. Some of these columns then were 
split into a total of 14 driving forces of tanks 
and mechanized infantry, preceded by heavy 
air attack, which often left the ground forces 
little to do except mop up the debris of the 
Arab fighting equipment, as well as the Arab 
casualties. 

But some Israel leaders are forgetting both 
facts and history in their repeated and nat- 
ural proclamations that Israel did it alone!“ 
It did as to the fighting—but it fought with 
1,000 British Centurian tanks—Britain’'s 
best—quite a few American Patton tanks, 
hundreds of French Mirage jet planes—about 
as good as any nation can put into the air 
in quantity. 

And Israel became a nation in large part 
through the tremendous pressure put on 
other nations, through President Truman, by 
the United States in the late 1940's; and 
since then Israel has had friendship and fi- 
nancial as well as physical help from the 
U.S. or France or Britain, or all three. 

Russia supplied most of the Arab weap- 
ons—two billion dollars worth, it is said. 
All nations have known of this for several 
years. Russia and its satellites now are sup- 
plying North Vietnam at the rate of two bil- 
lion dollars in war materiel per year. The 
United States has put two billion dollars in 
foreign aid into the Arab lands in past years. 

But, what does Israel's conquest mean? 

Wars settle nothing and this one can be no 
more than another incident in 3,000 years of 
Middle East strife unless Israel arises far be- 
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yond its insistence now that it will keep the 
land it has won by military victory and that 
Israel alone will decide Middle East bound- 
aries—meaning boundary lines of Syria, Jor- 
dan and Egypt, and thus of Israel. 7 

Few years, if any, have meant real victory 
for anyone. World War I, bloodiest per man 
and per square mile in the history of shoot- 
ing combat, was one of history's most use- 
less conflicts. 3 

War II created several dozen new nations, 
mostly incapable of handling themselves. 

Israel's past two conflicts with the Arabs, 

prior to its current victories, drove a million 
to.a million and a half human beings from 
the homes of their ancestors. The present 
conflict already has created another million 
refugees according to some Middle East esti- 
mates. 
Israel always has been right as to the Gulf 
of Aqaba. It has historical claim to all of 
Jerusalem and the Arabs have an occupa- 
tional claim—through generations—to what 
has been their part of the city. The Gaza 
Strip argument could be settled quickly if 
common sense were used. 

The National Observer (of Washington) 
editorially says that everyone lost in this 
Middle East War—Great Britain, France, 
Russia, the United States, the Arabs and 
Israel. Israel's Cabinet is split—General 
Dayan was pushed into the Ministry of De- 
fense three days before combat started, 
against the will of Prime Minister Eshkol, 
who tried to prevent war by negotiating. Now 
the Dayan group want to oust the Prime 
Minister and have the warhawks“ take over. 

That could mean that not only would 
conquest triumph over common sense, but 
lust for power—and land—might triumph 
over even conquest. 

Israel, in its war settlement pronounce- 
ments, defies the United Nations, the United 
States and the civilized world in general. 
The United States, France and Britain are 
committed by solemn and formal agreement 
to preserve territorial and political integ- 
rity in the Middle East—meaning to pre- 
vent expansion of one nation, Arab or Jew, 
by military conquest. President Johnson re- 
iterated this pledge on May 23. Israel is com- 
mitted to the U.N, as the world’s peace mak- 
ing and seeking organization. 

The National Observer, in detailing ulti- 
mate losses to non-belligerents as well as 
belligerents in the conflict just ended, 
terms “aggressor” a word that is now mere 
mockery.” It then continues in this way 
as to Israel's possible losses in a war it 
won spectacularly: 

“For Israel, the damage is more subtle per- 
haps. First, it looms as an expansionist state 
in a world tired of expansionist states. Fur- 
ther, there is the problem faced by any ex- 
pansionist state—what to do with the peo- 
ples absorbed. Refusing its obligations to- 
wards the Arab refugees from past wars, it 
now faces the probability that more must 
be dealt with, Arabs in whom deep revulsion 
for the Israeli already is rampant. 

“Nor will other Arab states forget. Fur- 
ther, granting severe provocation in the 
Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Israel nonetheless threw its forces into battle 
while negotiation was in progress—in fact, 
the United States may have been an unwit- 
ting accomplice by encouraging Arab nego- 
tiation while the Israelis put the finishing 
touches on the blitzkrieg plan. 

“Nations going to war do not keep their 
aircraft on the ground, and by Israeli ac- 
counts the Egyptian air force was largely 
destroyed before a single sortie had been 
flown. 

“Israeli trigger-happiness in strafing and 
torpedoing a lightly-armed U.S. Naval auxili- 
ary vessel, flying its flag and alone on inter- 
national seas, has had its effect on American 
opinion. 

“Internally, Israel’s unstable domestic 
politics may face the impact of a crop of 
warhawk heroes, more skilled in war than 
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in peace. Such a development, in a land 
whose people have been forced to become 
militaristic for survival, is worth watching 
for.” 

Truly, as Plato said nearly 2,500 years 
ago: Only the dead have seen the end of 
war.” 


THE HONORABLE HORACE R. 
KORNEGAY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that all Members have seen the 
press release issued yesterday by our col- 
league, Horace KorneGay, announcing 
that he will not be a candidate to succeed 
himself at the end of this term. 

Few, if any, of you outside our North 
Carolina delegation have seen a copy of 
his personal statement to the press in 
his hometown of Greensboro and I am 
consequently inserting it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp in full together with a 
joint statement issued yesterday by nine 
members of the North Carolina dele- 
gation. 


Three members of our delegation have 
issued separate statements. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all of our 
colleagues will regret the loss of the 
services of this distinguished North 
Carolinian, but few will argue that his 
reasons are not sound ones. The state- 
ments follow: 


STATEMENT OF HONORABLE HORACE R. 
KORNEGAY 


Thank you all for coming this morning. 

I have a statement that I would like to 
make and following that I will be glad to 
submit to any questions you might have. 

On the completion of my present term in 
Congress, I will have spent 20 years in public 
service—as a soldier, a prosecuting attorney, 
and a Congressman; and after much thought 
and soul searching I have come reluctantly 
to the decision that it is time for me to return 
home to my family—my wife and our three 
children. I will therefore not be a candidate 
for reelection to Congress. 

The primary reason for my decision to not 
seek reelection is that the Congressional ses- 
sions have become practically year ‘round, 
and for the past seven years I have been de- 
prived of the normal relationship with my 
family and with my growing children, These 
are the years when my children most need 
the presence of a father, and I am sorry to 
say that my duties in Washingon have made 
me a father in absentia. 

I reached this decision, the most difficult 
one of my life, a number of weeks ago and 
planned to make it public upon my return 
home after the adjournment of this session 
of Congress. It is now apparent that this ses- 
sion will not conclude until shortly before 
Christmas, if then. And, I feel it would not 
be fair to wait any longer to inform the peo- 
ple of the 6th District of my decision. Now 
that you know of my decision not to seek 
reelection, I want to emphasize that it is 
final. 

In less than three years my son Robie will, 
I hope, enter college, and two years there- 
after my daughter Kathy will do likewise. 
And, the way time flies, it will not be many 
years before little Martha will reach college 
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age. I feel very strongly the obligation to 
spend as much time as possible with my 
children before they leave home. 

Some may ask why I have not moved my 
family to Washington? My answer is that 
my Congressional duties extend into the eve- 
ning and often into the late evening. This 
naturally conflicts with a normal family life. 
Also, I feel that I have rendered a greater 
service to the constituency by returning to 
the District on a weekly basis to talk with 
the people and to aid them with their 
problems. 

I am grateful for the confidence the people 
of the Sixth District have placed in me and 
feel that I have been fortunate in the redis- 
tricting process—I have made so many 
friends I shall always value in the Counties 
of Durham and Orange and Davidson, as well 
as Alamance and my home County of Guil- 
ford; and I appreciate the kind offers of sup- 
port which have already been made to me by 
Caswell and Rockingham Counties, which 
will be a part of the new 6th District in 1969. 
This wonderful Piedmont area of North Caro- 
lina is the best place in the United States, 
and I would rather have had the privilege 
of representing these Piedmont Counties 
than any other area under the sun. 

There are so many to thank for their sup- 
port and confidence that it would take me 
years to get around to the individual expres- 
sion of my appreciation and of my humility 
in the trust which has been reposed in me 
through these years. 

Let me now say to all my good supporters 
and to my loyal staff and to all who have 
borne so patiently with my heavy and rushed 
schedule: Thanks a million, and may you 
have the representation you deserve in the 
future. I have given to you the best of my 
ability, but I have given you no more than 
you deserve. I am confident in the hope that 
our area will continue to progress and to 
be a shining part of our state and of our 
nation, I thank you for letting me be your 
spokesman in the House of Representatives 
for eight years. 

I was elected in 1966 to serve a fourth 
term in the Congress and I want everybody 
to know that I intend to continue to rep- 
resent this district, this state and nation to 
the very best of my ability for the remainder 
of my term. I intend to stay on the job for 
13 more months and be of the greatest 
service possible until January, 1969, when 
some other fortunate person will be sworn 
in as Representative from the Sixth District 
in the 91st Congress. 

Thank you for coming and I will now open 
the floor to questions, but I must leave with- 
in a few minutes to return to Washington 
and get back on the job. There is some im- 
portant legislation coming up in the House 
this afternoon and I must be there. 


STATEMENT BY THE NORTH CAROLINA CON- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION, NOVEMBER 27, 1967 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The news that Repre- 
sentative Horace Kornegay will not seek re- 
election to the Congress is a source of great 
regret to us as we are sure it is to the people 
of the Sixth District and all of North Caro- 
lina. 

In his seven years in Congress, he has estab- 
lished a record of service and devotion to his 
district, his state and his country that re- 
flects his unquestioned integrity, energy, in- 
terest and concern, 

As a ranking and influential member of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Horace Kornegay will be 
leaving positions of great importance and 
authority. In rising to those positions, he has 
worked closely and diligently with matters 
of vital concern to all North Carolinians. 

In the important Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, he has helped shape legislation, in- 
cluding hospital, medical, research, insur- 
ance and education services, affecting thou- 
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sands of Tar Heels who have served in our 
nation’s armed services and their wives and 
children. 

As a key member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, he has been 
instrumental in the passage of landmark 
legislation concerning public health, air pol- 
lution control, mental health, mental re- 
tardation, traffic safety, medical research, 
drug abuses and control, and other subjects 
designed to improve the quality of life for 
all North Carolinians and all Americans. 

Within the North Carolina Congressional 
Delegation, Horace Kornegay has been a 
source of inspiration and enlightenment to 
all of us. His wise counsel will be sorely 
missed. 

Yet, in spite of his record of service, despite 
his contributions to his district, his state, his 
nation and to each of us individually, and 
despite his love of public service, we can 
understand his decision not to seek reelection 
to Congress. 

The sacrifices of serving in Congress are 
not without their rewards. But they are also 
not without limitation. 

In view of all the circumstances explained 
in Horace Kornegay’s statement, we under- 
stand his decision. We fervently hope, how- 
ever, that this decision, announced today, 
does not mean an end to his outstanding 
record of public service. 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr., B. EVERETT JORDAN, U.S. 
Senators; L. H. FOUNTAIN, ALTON 
LENNON, Bast. WHITENER, Ror A. 
TAYLOR, Dav N. HENDERSON, WALTER 
B. JoNES, Nick GALIFIANAKIS, Members 
of Congress. 


THE NEED FOR REGISTERED 
NURSES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each day 
there is an increasing need in our Nation 
for registered nurses, yet the number of 
graduates is declining and many of the 
diploma schools have been forced to 
close. 

By 1970, it is estimated that our Na- 
tion will have need for at least 210,000 
more nurses than we have today. But 
instead of moving to meet that increas- 
ing need, the prospect is that we will not 
have even aS Many nurses as we have 
now. 

There were 918 diploma schools of 
nursing in 1959, but 121 of those schools 
have been forced to discontinue their 
nursing education programs in just these 
few years. 

Congress sought to alleviate the situa- 
tion in 1964 with the Nurse Training Act 
which I supported. We had high hopes 
for that program but so many schools al- 
ready were in such financial plight that 
they could not qualify for assistance. 

It is not a lack of: educational facili- 
ties—ironically, there were more than 
4,000 vacancies in nursing classes enter- 
ing this fall. 

The problem is that many young peo- 
ple who would like to pursue a nursing 
education cannot afford the increasing 
tuition rates which the diploma schools 
must charge to meet their modern-day 
budgets. 
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The need for nurses is so acute that I 
believe we should establish a temporary 
5-year program of Federal help that will 
not only help the nursing schools re- 
establish their financial footing but also 
will give limited tuition help to student 
nurses. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation today that would: 

First, ‘help bolster training resources 
and staff through annual grants rang- 
ing from $12,000 to $24,000 per school, 
based on enrollment. 

Second, improve library resources 
through matching fund grants not ex- 
ceeding $6,000 per year. 

Third, help reduce training deficits 
and control rising tuition costs through 
$400 per pupil grants to diploma schools. 

Fourth, authorize the Surgeon General 
to participate in determining eligibility 
of diploma schools for assistance. 

Fifth, stimulate development of com- 
prehensive plans for nursing education, 
including development of facilities and 
recruitment of students, in each State. 


LESSONS IN HISTORY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, how many 
times must we relive the lessons of his- 
tory to gain the wisdom needed to an- 
swer the problems of today. How many 
times will we have the opportunity to 
reap the benefits of the great lessons: of 
the past. 

We in the Congress are called on every 
day to give our best advice and judgment 
on issues of the world. We read, debate, 
and discuss these issues with all the wis- 
dom and knowledge we possess; yet the 
lessons of history continue to serve as a 
pillar of support to answer the issues we 
face. Such is the article I am pleased to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
day which appeared in the Washington 
Post this past Saturday, November 25, 
1967, written by Roscoe Drummond: 

New ISOLATIONISM IGNORES EvERY LESSON 

SINCE THE TWENTIES 

Believe me, it isn’t easy to find good 
reasons for abandoning South Vietnam, for 
embracing high protectionism, for thinking 
we can’t successfully resist Communist ag- 
gression and for fondling the idea about how 
nice it would be to live in Fortress America. 

It does take some mental] straining to 
embrace these propositions but there is a 
Way to do it. 

All we have to do is throw over every 
valuable lesson which most Americans feel 
they have learned the hard way during the 
past 38 years. 

If we are careless enough and heedless 
enough to ignore what we have learned from 
the agony of the Great Depression until to- 
day, then it is quite understandable that 
some Americans will be disposed to repeat 
the errors of history by neglecting the les- 
sons of history. 

There are diverse voices today which, with 
differing motives, are beckoning the Nation 
to try to prepare the road to political, mili- 
tary and economic isolationism. If these 
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beckonings are to lure most Americans, their 
advocates will have to persuade us to reject 
our whole national experience since 1929 and 
to conclude that what we learned as a people 
and as a Nation is no longer true. 

These are the lessons to which I refer: 

The lesson of appeasement—In the 1930s, 
during the rise of Hitler when the danger of 
Nazi aggression was no bigger than a man’s 
fist, the United States sought to keep out of 
war by withdrawing within itself and by clos- 
ing its eyes to what was happening. Britain 
and France and the United States, all of us, 
hoped that if we threw a few small nations 
to the aggressor, his appetite would be 
appeased. 

It didn’t work and worse war under worse 
conditions with worse casualties became in- 
escapable. The result—World War II. 

The lesson we learned was that the only 
way to contain the peril of major war is to 
successfully resist aggression at its start. 

The lesson of the depression—At the first 
signs of economic recession in the late 20’s, 
the Congress turned to the one course of 
action which speeded up the process, turned 
recession into depression, made what was 
bad still worse and delayed recovery—high 
protectionism under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. 

Nearly every economist knew it was wrong 
but the political fears and the political pres- 
sures were too great, 

But Congress and every President since 
1933 acted to repair this painful mistake, 
first through the reciprocal trade laws and 
then through the Kennedy Round of freeing 
trade at Geneva last year and this. Now 89 
Senators have put their names to measures 
designed to retreat to the protectionist path 
by providing for import quotas to shield U.S. 
firms from competition, 

The lesson we once learned is that modern 
industrial economies, from Germany’s to Ja- 
pan’s and including our own will suffocate 
and wither in a world of throttled trade. 
Foreign trade benefits every nation and we 
can’t afford to throw that benefit away. 

The lesson of the new economics—We are 
supposed to have learned that if we are going 
to reduce taxes when the economy needs to 
be stimulated, we must have the political 
courage to raise taxes when the economy 
needs to be restrained—as it does today un- 
der the impact of the Vietnam war. If Con- 
gress reduces taxes because it is politically 
pleasant and refuses to raise taxes because it 
is politically painful, we are in for the worst 
of both worlds. 

The lesson of success—The United States, 
with its allies, has successfully resisted Com- 
munist aggression against Greece and Tur- 
key, against Iran, Lebanon and Quemoy- 
Matsu, against South Korea and the Do- 
minican Republic. We have blunted the in- 
strument of Soviet nuclear blackmail in 
Cuba. 

It is a record of remarkable success. 

The defense of South Vietnam may be 
painful, but resisting aggression at the start 
is the way to avert worse war under worse 
conditions with worse casualties. 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE JOHN A. SCHNITT- 
KER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. John A. 
Schnittker, made an outstanding address 
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on November 22 in Wichita, Kans., at 
the Chamber of Commerce Farm-City 
Week luncheon. 

I believe this hopeful and optimistic 
expression deserves the attention of my 
colleagues. It follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
JOHN A. SCHNITTKER AT CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FARM-CITY WEEK LUNCHEON, LASSEN 
HOTEL BALLROOM, WICHITA, KANS., NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1967 


One night in September Eric Sevareid in- 
terviewed a guest on television. The thoughts 
expressed on the program brought a tremen- 
dous response from Americans who have been 
aching to hear someone say something good 
about their country. So it was repeated in 
November. 

The viewers learned something good about 
America that night. They saw a craggy-faced, 
65-year old longshoreman express his faith 
in America in words so eloquent and so com- 
pelling that no one who heard them could 
fail to be moved. 

In an hour Eric Hoffer, laborer, philoso- 
pher, author and champion of the common 
man, put to rout the cynics who predict that 
America has had her finest hour, and that 
mankind is headed toward a dead end. After- 
ward, he found himself hailed as an authen- 
tic voice of America. 

What did he say that was so electrifying? 
Nothing really new. It was just that no one 
had said it for so long that it sounded 
new... and good.. . and worth saying. 

He said that ours is a great nation—the 
greatest in history, the country in whose 
hands rests the fate of the world. 

The magic of his message lay in the fact 
that he cut straight through to the heart 
of the matter. He acknowledged the unsolved 
problems, the setbacks, the disappointments 
and frustrations. But he resoundingly af- 
firmed his belief that America is still Amer- 
fea... and that this country is still moving 


up. 

For months, now, we've heard that this 
country is going to the dogs in a hurry... 
while virtually every conceivable measuring 
stick tells us just the opposite! 

We can hardly pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine, spend an evening watching televi- 
sion or listening to the radio, see a movie or 
hear a lecture, without being told what's 
wrong with America. 

Now the truth is, there are many things 
wrong with America. 

As a people, perhaps we are over-material- 
istic. Too often we do equate money von 
success. We are, to some degree, 
minded. 

We are the wealthiest nation that ever 
existed . . . yet we do have in our midst 
abject poverty—rat-infested slums—hun- 
ger—polluted water and air—crime in epi- 
demic proportions—congested cities—empty 
countryside—and a growing alienation among 
our youth. 

But it is one thing to recognize short- 
comings and another to be dominated by 
them. 

I’m disturbed, and I’m certain many of you 
are, by the developing habit of 
America down. 

We see it in the growing practice of head- 
lining our faults out of proportion to reality. 

We see it in the chronic negativism that 
condemns mistakes, however small, by our 
leaders—in Wichita or in Washington— 
while overlooking both the complex nature 
of today’s problems and the mistakes of 
others 

We see it in efforts to avoid the respon- 
sibility of proposing and working for a better 
community, a better State, or a better world. 

And we see it in the growing proportion 
of Americans who are, as the Hippies put it, 
“tuning in, turning on. .. and dropping 
out.” Dropping out of all responsibility. 

It shouldn't be necessary to say this, but 
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I want it to be clear that I am not in any 
way calling for an end to criticism. 

The right to dissent is basic to the integrity 
of our democracy. Every responsible person 
wants to protect it. But what I am suggesting 
is that what we need is less negative criticism 
and more constructive criticism ... dissent 
is perspective. 

Everything is not wrong in and with 
America. Indeed, there is far more that is 
right. 

Winston Churchill said that Democracy 
is the most ridiculous system of government 
ever invented. . . except all the others.“ 

Perhaps we could paraphrase Churchill and 
say that America is the worst country in the 
world—except all others. For when we com- 
pare this land of ours—its freedom—its 
capacities—its generosity—its potential—its 
idealism—then, despite the flaws, we must 
admit there is far more to admire than to 
condemn. 

What is right with America? 

Let's start at the material level. 

We have the highest standard of living, 
the greatest wealth per capita, in the world. 

I see no reason to apologize for this. Wealth 
and productivity are positive things, goals 
that people have sought since history began. 
We in America have achieved those goals— 
and should not be ashamed because we have. 

This month our business expansion be- 
came the longest uninterrupted economic 
expansion in history. The expansion which 
started in February of 1961 is now entering 
its 8lst consecutive month ... 50 months 
longer than the average business boom. 

But there are far more things right with 
America than the mere concentration of 
wealth. 

America is a unique political creation of 
a design so grand it promises the ultimate 
evolution of a society in which every indi- 
vidual has a chance, in which each individual 
is of value, in which no individual is irrep- 
arably damaged by preventable circum- 
stances. On a loftier scale, a society that will 
release the full human potential, enhance 
human dignity, and free the human spirit. 

America has seen in the past four years a 
series of breath-taking advances in personal 
freedom and economic opportunity. 

The 89th Congress voted more Federal 
funds for education than all the previous 
Congresses together. The 89th Congress voted 
nearly as much money for the Nation’s health 
as all of its predecessors put together. And 
that money has been put to work. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was 
the “breakthrough” law that launched 10 
separate programs coordinating an attack on 
the multiple causes of poverty . . . and today 
there is 25 percent less poverty in the United 
States than there was just seven years ago! 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is helping almost every school 
child in the country, and the Higher Educa- 
tion act is assisting millions of college stu- 
dents. 

For the first time in history, American 
cities and the transportation industries that 
link them together are represented in the 
highest councils of government. Through the 
new Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Federal Government can now 
do effective battle with the physical and so- 
cial decay plaguing many of our cities. 
Through the Department of Transportation 
we have taken the first steps toward a na- 
tional transportation policy. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 has 
increased farm income, reduced price de- 
pressing surpluses, and enabled us to meet 
world competition in farm exports. 

And this decade has brought much more: 
Medicare, the Civil Rights Act, the Peace 
Corps, the Nuclear Test Ban, more water proj- 
ects, Social Security increases, expanded agri- 
cultural research. 

I list these accomplishments not for any 
partisan purpose to challenge the — — 
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suspicion that America is not on the move 
that Americans have lost sight of the grand 
design for our society in their headlong race 
for personal gain. 

Eric Hoffer put it this way: “Anybody who 
writes a book about America and doesn’t 
mention kindness doesn’t know what his 
country is. You don’t sing about it... this 
is part of our life.” 

Yet while many people work for the bene- 
fit of all people, there are millions of their 
fellow citizens not yet fully conscious of the 
challenge; there are others who are not com- 
mitted to the values involved; still others 
are bitterly disillusioned that the millenium 
has not yet arrived; and some so apathetic or 
cynical they believe nothing good can be 
achieved. 

To the disillusioned, I say: A better life 
is not built in seven days. . . or seven years 
or seven decades. A nation is never fin- 
ished nor is a state. Each must be built and 
rebuilt by succeeding generations. But 
neither can be built for even one generation 
unless every Sector of the society, and every 
person in it, does his bit, in partnership with 
one another. 

Whatever the job, it is absolutely clear that 
the Federal Government cannot do it alone, 
Let me give you one little statistic that rather 
dramatically illustrates both the demands on 
Federal authority and the limits of Federal 
action. 

We hear constant complaints about crime 
in the streets and insistent demands that 
something be done about it. Most of the com- 
plaints and most of the demands are aimed 
directly at Washington. 

Yet the Federal Government controls only 
5 percent of all the law enforcement person- 
nel of this country! Ninety-five percent are 
State or local officers. Obviously, the Federal 
Government alone cannot wipe out crime. 
Nor does it have the major responsibility for 
doing so. 

I know I am echoing the sentiments of 
Kansas businessmen and farmers when I 
speak of the importance of local responsi- 
bility. There is another area where local initi- 
ative is increasingly important. This is in 
the creation and development of tomorrow’s 
communities. If we are to have living and 
growing town and country communities 
linked together not only by highways, but 
by education systems, medical units, govern- 
ing systems, comprehensive plans, and by a 
spirit of community action reminiscent of 
pioneer days, it will take a calibre of personal 
leadership even the pioneers never knew. 

National Farm-City Week is an appropriate 
time to consider this emerging community 
of tomorrow. Here in the Plains, develop- 
ments in agriculture, in transportation and 
in communication have changed many things 
in the last 40 years, But they have not al- 
tered the interdependence of town and coun- 
try. They have reinforced it. 

The interdependence of the past between 
farm and city is only a hint of the future. 

On another occasion, speaking in Kansas, 
I called attention to projections of economic 
growth by regions of the country, projections 
which indicate that in the Plains and the 
Midwest, people are coming into the labor 
force faster than jobs are being created. 

In other areas of the U.S., especially the 
West and Southwest, jobs are being created 
at a rate which is ou the avail- 
ability of people, in that area, to fill them. 

If these trend projections are borne out 
by events, it will mean further concentra- 
tion of industry and people in a few areas of 
the country—in a nation where 70 percent of 
the people now live on 1 percent of the land— 
and where it is already clear that the costs of 
further population concentration will be 
enormous. 

It is difficult for us to realize just how 
congested some parts of our cities are. In 
Harlem, for example, the population density 
in 1960 was more than 122,000 persons per 
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square mile! If all the people of this nation 
were so congregated, our entire population 
of 200 million could be accommodated on 
Long Island. 

You know as I know this terrible crowd- 
ing of impoverished human beings leads to 
desperate, hopeless people—and to riots and 
looting which are the instruments of hope- 
lessness. 

Last summer's riots caused the death of 
85 persons, injury to more than 3,200, and 
the arrest of 16,000. They cost—in destruc- 
tion of property and riot related expenses— 
hundreds of million of dollars. 

All of this points up the crucial importance 
of the right answer to this question: Where 
will the 100 million more Americans of the 
Year 2000 live? Where can they find jobs and 
a chance for decent lives in a place where 
they want to live? 

The unhappy fact is that in this moment 
in time a great many Americans have no real 
choice, for their dreary options are often 
either a decaying countryside or an exploding 
gnetto. 

In less than two decades, the countryside 
across the nation has lost 20 million persons 
to the big cities. And it is still losing them at 
a rate of 500,000 to 600,000 a year. 

Obviously, not all of these rural migrants 
wind up in ghettoes. Some have been able 
to better their lives by moving to the cities. 
But just as obviously, a great many rural 
people do wind up in ghettoes. Indeed, city 
ghettoes and slums have been described as 
little more than the spillover from rural 
slums. 

The challenge before America is to offer 
people a real choice of where they want to 
live and to work.. and not just a geograph- 
ical option between slums. 

Can it be done? I think it can. There is 
much that we can do about it—much that 
we are already doing—and more that we 
must do. 

There is an alternative to city-suburban 
living for that part of the population which 
chooses such an alternative. For want of a 
better term, I call that alternative the town- 
country community.” 

We can influence settlement. We can allo- 
cate opportunities to various areas. We can 
generate communities that will entice people 
to leave their deteriorating suburb, their 
high rise from nowhere, their nasty ghetto. 
Man makes himself. This is what we live by. 

Outside the great metropolitan areas, there 
are now some 300 identifiable non-metropoli- 
tan complexes made up primarily of farming, 
small manufacture, recreation, and other 
“open” land, and dotted here and there with 
villages and small towns where people live 
and trade and are tied together by one or 
more small cities—cities that are growing 
and moving forward. 

Such multi-county town and country com- 
munities are a realistic alternative to mass 
urban agglomeration. 

There is more fertile ground for domestic 
peace and tranquility in these areas than in 
the cities. There is not the crowding. Not the 
pressure of people, one against another. Not 
the indifference and impersonality. Not the 
deep running bitterness you find in so many 
of our cities. 

Don't misunderstand me, I am not saying 
that the small towns and farming areas of 
America are models of sweetness and light 
and the cities a chamber of horrors. 

With Lewis Mumford I can say: “Men have 
loved cities”—and I am one of them. “Loved 
them for their beauty and power, for their 
variety and animation; loved them as one 
loves old friends, for their own sakes, despite 
their many historic shortcomings.” 

But I am alarmed that these great cities 
of ours, established as centers of wealth, cul- 
ture, education, and refinement, have become 
pitted with crime, disease, unemployment, 
poverty, and pollution. 

One reason why we must encourage the 
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smaller cities and revive the countryside is to 
save our largest cities. 

If we are to succeed, however, we must first 
lay to rest some of the damaging myths that 
sap the strength of our efforts. 

The first of the myths holds that the mass 
stacking up of people in cities is inevitable. 
Why is it inevitable? I've not yet found a 
convincing argument that it is. The prob- 
lems of the largest cities and of the country- 
side demand that we not yield to this alleged 
inevitability. 

Then there is the myth that Americans 
are a city people and want to live in cities. 
Millions of metropolitan Americans don't 
live in the city at all. They live in a suburb, 
because it’s the closest thing to a small town 
environment they can have while they work 
in the city. National polls have shown that 
a majority of our people would prefer small 
town living to city living, if they had the 
job to go with it. 

Another myth: The family farm is dis- 
appearing and the small towns are drying 
up. The truth is that a good 95 percent of 
all U.S. farms are still family farms. The 
family farm is getting stronger, not weaker. 
And while it is true that many tiny towns 
and crossroad villages are in eclipse, it is 
equally true that there are thousands of 
rural towns and -agriculture-based cities 
ranging in population from a few hundred 
to 50,000 people—towns not only healthy, 
but the fastest growing population centers 
in the nation. 

Still another myth: The concentration of 
some 80 to 90 percent of all our people in 
a few major urban regions can be accom- 
plished without major damage to the fabric 
of society. Can anyone seriously believe this, 
in view of the urban decay already so 
evident? 

Mayor Davis of Kansas City said last year, 
2 a city can get too big simply because 
the cost of providing services increases out 
of all proportion to total population 
growth.” 

In some cities during rush hours, it’s 
faster to walk than take a cab. Trucks cross 
town at an average speed of 6 miles an 
hour—slower than a horse and buggy in the 
old days. 

Our cities are still centers of culture, the 
museums filled with art, the theatres bright 
with stellar performers. But in many in- 
stances it’s the tourists who flock there. 
The city residents stay home in droves, It 
just takes too long to get back and forth. 

Modern man, as Arnold Toynbee has said, 
is already threatened with a “relapse into 
his 19th century plight of being the prisoner 
of the city, and, this time, with no possibility 
of escape.“ This is not a pleasant prospect 
because as Toynbee adds, “an inescapable 
city cannot be a seedbed for vegetables or 
cereals, but it has often been a seedbed for 
riots and revolutions.” 

We pride ourselves in America on the op- 
tions and alternatives people have as con- 
sumers in the market place, in where they 
will work, and at what—in the many dif- 
ferent ways of living open to most of us. 

Let’s work toward a pluralistic environ- 
ment too. Let's give people a choice not only 
of the house they live in but also whether 
it be in the inner city or the small town, the 
suburb or the rural community, California 
or the Great Plains. 

Keep before your eyes the vision of 300 
million Americans living at ease with each 
other and with their environment in an 
attractive land—a land dotted with clusters 
of renewed small cities and towns, sprinkled 
with the farms of a prosperous agriculture, 
and marked by great cities standing tall, 
free of pollution and blight, and unmarred 
by massive social discontent and disorder. 

Keep in your mind's eye and in your busi- 
ness plans, and in your long-range targets, 
a Kansas that is growing as fast as Arizona 
or California—a Kansas dotted with new in- 
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dustry—a prosperous dryland and irrigation 
agriculture geared to growing world mar- 
kets—a cattle growing and feeding business 
geared to better diets through more beef as 
incomes rise—an economy and a people built 
on hardwork and faith in education and re- 
search and excellence. 

We can build such an America and such 
a Kansas, We can have it long before the 
year 2000. But it will take the energy, the 
determination, the imagination of farmers, 
business, architects, engineers, labor 
unions—of every thinking American working 
shoulder to shoulder. 

I am hopeful for the future of America 
and of Kansas. I am hopeful because people 
like you—farmers and businessmen and law- 
yers and doctors—town and country—united 
for mutual strength, make an unbeatable 
combination. l 


NEED FOR ACTION TO COUNTER 
CRIME IN OUR CITIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent wave of muggings in New York, some 
of which have occurred in my district, 
should be a matter of concern to city 
dwellers everywhere. It points to the need 
for immediate enactment of anticrime 
legislation, which the House has already 
approved. But the very senselessness of 
these acts, performed for petty gain or 
no gain at all, suggest strongly that at 
their root is despair, self-contempt, and 
indifference. 

We are fooling ourselves if we believe 
that placing a priority on riot control 
will solve the fundamental social prob- 
lems that serve as a catalyst for urban 
unrest and crime. I support legislation 
aimed at strengthening local law-en- 
forcement agencies in order to protect 
our citizens against the tragedy of riots 
and against organized crime. But, to me, 
it is of crucial importance that our so- 
ciety be mobilized to attack the basic 
cause of this problem: personal despair. 
I believe these muggings are further evi- 
dence that through the war against pov- 
erty and related programs, we must as- 
sure all citizens the opportunity to lead 
productive lives. In my judgment, this is 
the only way to make our cities truly safe 
for all citizens. 


BILINGUAL TEACHING “WORKS,” 
OR—SI APRENDEN EN DOS IDIO- 
MAS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 13, the House Education and Labor 
Committee reported the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act for full House consideration. 
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As one of the original cosponsors of this 
legislation, H.R. 9896, I was indeed 
honored to be asked by my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER] to be a cosponsor of 
the committee-reported bill, along with 
23 of my colleagues. More than 30 bills 
have been introduced into the House and 
Senate to amend the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1965 so as to provide 
for such a program as bilingual educa- 
tion. I feel that all of my colleagues who 
have done so, have again shown this 
Congress is very much aware of the need 
to establish this needed program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to my 
colleagues’ attention a story which ap- 
peared in the Miami Herald concerning 
the Dade County public school system's 
bilingual education program. Since I am 
honored to represent this area of my fine 
State, along with my colleague, Con- 
gressman FAsceLL, I am most proud to 
see that this school system, the sixth 
largest in the Nation, has taken the 
initiative to begin its own bilingual edu- 
cation program and has now become one 
of the model bilingual school systems in 
the country. 

I would like at this time to insert this 
article by Georgia Marsh of the Miami 
Herald staff, on this magnificent pro- 


gram in Dade County: 

CORAL Way ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENT: BILIN- 
GUAL TEACHING ‘WorKs,' OR . . . SI APREN- 
DEN EN Dos IDIOMAS 

(By Georgia Marsh) 


Take a group of Cuban youngsters who 
speak only Spanish and a group of North 
American children who speak only English, 
and put them in the same classes. 

The result, at Coral Way Elementary, is not 
confusion but a model school teaching in 
both languages that: 

Recently drew praise from a top U.S. edu- 
cation official. 

Has drawn visitors from almost every part 
of the world. 

Has a principal, Joseph Logan, whose orig- 
inal reluctance has been converted to all-out 
enthusiasm. He now recommends bilingual 
teaching go “countywide.” 

Five years and some controversy later, 
Coral Way’s experiment in total pupil bilin- 
gualism is registering as a success. It recently 
won praise from U.S. Education Commission- 
er Harold Howe. 

Under the bilingual program, all students 
spent part of the day learning in Spanish 
and part learning in English. 

Three years ago a group of Coral Way par- 
ents objected to a combination fifth and 
sixth grade class formed for students who did 
not want to participate in the bilingual plan. 
The parents wanted separate classes for the 
two grades but the size of the individual 
classes did not justify hiring two fulltime 
teachers, The students have since gone on 
to Junior high. 

Logan said about a dozen parents who also 
transferred their children out of the school 
when it went bilingual but said these re- 
sulted from “individual problems.” 

Coral Way’s entry into the bilingual edu- 
cation field is but one of several new educa- 
tional programs which are the result of the 
huge influx of Cuban school children here. 

The influx started out as a “crisis” in the 
early 1960s but is now viewed as a “blessing,” 
by Paul W. Bell, supervisor of bilingual 
education. 

Faced with the “fantastic educational 
challenge of absorbing thousands of Spanish- 
speaking children, Dade schools responded 
by providing significant new educational 
programs. 
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In addition to Coral Way, Dade’s projects 
include a native ees E dae for 
Spanish-speaking children. Under pro- 
gram, about 10,000 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents study Spanish just as North American 
students are required to study English every 

ear. 
t; The infiux also led to the development of 
special first and second grade reading books 
for non-English speaking pupils known as 
the Miami Linguistic Readers. It is now used 
nationally. 

Dade’s school population of 212,000 in- 
cludes 22,500 Cuban children and another 
7,500 from other countries where the native 
language is Spanish. 

In 25 of Dade’s 213 schools, the native 
Spanish-speaking pupils make up half, or 
more than half, the total school enrollment. 

And the number of Cuban children in- 
creases by 300 each month as daily flights 
bring refugees to Miami. 

“The influx was the catalyst for developing 
new programs,” Bell said. The needs were 
not new but the crisis and federal assistance 
made it both imperative and possible to meet 
those needs.” 

Federal aid this year is $10 million, given 
so Dade can provide without higher taxes the 
same education for refugees as is provided for 
children who are permanent residents. 

The money goes into the school system's 
general operating budget. 

Bell said it costs an additional $25 a pupil 
to operate a bilingual school. The funds are 
needed for special materials and teacher 
aides. 

But, Bell continued, the purpose of the bi- 
lingual program is “not to help Cuban chil- 
dren keep up. The purpose is to prove that 
children can learn a second language.” 

Proof it can be done is evident at Coral 
Way where native Spanish-speaking students 
and native North American students converse 
so easily in either tongue that it is difficult 
to determine a child’s native language. 

Studying in a second language has not 
hampered the student’s learning ability ei- 
ther, Bell and Logan say. 

Mrs. Josephine Sanchez, a bilingual teach- 
er, said test grades show a normal curve fol- 
lowing the ratio of five Cuban students to 
every two North Americans enrolled at the 
school. “For every five poor Cuban students 
we have two poor North Americans,” she 
explained. 

Coral Way starts its bilingual program in 
first grade. As the pupils progress they spend 
more and more time learning in the second 
language so that this year’s sixth graders are 
working equally in both languages. 

Bilingual teaching does present some prob- 
lems. Teachers work in teams of three and 
sometimes find their schedule forces them to 
move to next subject though they would 
prefer pounding home a particular lesson a 
few minutes longer. 

Principal Logan said students don't sac- 
rifice anything but “busy work” the non- 
essential material often used just to fill out 
the school day. 

Logan, who originally was apprehensive 
about the bilingual plan, now is convinced 
that “any child can learn a second language.” 

Coral Way’s program has been adopted in 
modified forms in schools throughout the 
nation, 

In Dade, bilingual education has spread to 
Feinberg and Mae E. Walters Elementary 
schools. Shenandoah Junior High now offers 
two hours of bilingual teaching to students 
coming from Coral Way. 

At Feinberg, Principal Bernard Nissman is 
sold on the idea but cites “lack of space and 
materials” as some of bilingual teaching’s 
special problems. 

“We have to adapt rather than adopt ma- 
terials,” Nissman said. 

Still another need is inservice training for 
teachers. “With 18 per cent of our ‘school 
population speaking Spanish, more of our 
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teachers should at least be aware of the in- 
structional needs of the bilingual student so 
they can help with regular classroom work,” 
said Bell. 

Bell considers money spent on the bilingual 
program “a good investment . One of the 
fascinating things we are discovering is that 
the total spectrum of education can be bilin- 
gual. Anything we can do in one language we 
can do in two.” 


NEW CENTRAL AMERICAN CANAL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from 2 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee 
Ruwitch, publisher of the Miami Review 
and Daily Record of Miami, has made a 
bold proposal regarding U.S. rights in 
the future canal paralleling the Panama 
the Panama Canal in Central America. 

The Miami Review is a very vital pub- 
lication in our area and is of special in- 
terest to the legal profession. So that my 
colleagues may have the benefit of the 
suggestion of the able publisher of the 
Miami Review, I wish to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Bol p Step Is NEEDED 

Why can’t the United States take a bold 
step into the future by ending once and for 
all the question of control over whatever 
canal will be built across Central America? 

The step would mean outright purchase of 
whatever land is needed, no matter what the 
price. On the surface, this may seem like a 
visionary plan, but our history is replete with 
examples of such purchases. At times, in the 
past such bold action was needed—and it was 
taken. Why not now? 

An outstanding example, of course, was the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 for 
a price of little more than $7 million. The 
deal was known at the time as Seward's 
Folly,” but who today questions the wisdom 
of that step? 

Even though details of the proposed trea- 
ties between the U.S, and Panama dealing 
with the Panama Canal are not fully known, 
it is apparent that whatever compromises 
are finally reached, a lasting and peaceful 
settlement will be next to impossible to 
achieve. 

This is a pessimistic view, but a realistic 
one. On one hand are the U.S. citizens, in 
public office and out, who strongly regard the 
10-mile-wide Canal Zone cutting across 
Panama as a Strip of U.S. soil. It is unthink- 
able to them to yield any measure of control 
over the famed waterway. They are certain 
to fight for their views when treaties come up 
for ratification and debate in the U.S. Senate. 

Ranged on the other side are an untold 
number of Panamanians, sparked by a long 
pent-up nationalistic fervor, who regard the 
Zone as their own land and want complete 
sovereignty. They are resentful of some 50 
years of what they regard as U.S. dominance 
and want it ended. It is hardly likely that 
any compromise on the treaties will be more 
than a truce. 

It is clear that a new Canal must be built. 
The present “Big Ditch” is becoming out- 
moded and its days are numbered as demands 
of world commerce increase and more and 
more ships are being built of such huge size 
that they cannot fit into the present Canal’s 
locks, 

Extensive studies are underway to deter- 
mine the site of a new and sea-level Canal. 
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Two of the feur proposed sites are in Panama. 
One is in the region of the present Canal, the 
other in Panama’s Darien region. The others 
are along the Nicaragua-Costa Rica border 
and in northwest Colombia. 

A prime consideration will be to select a 
route where nuclear excavation will be feasi- 
ble. That is an engineering problem of no 
small dimensions, but tens of millions of dol- 
lars can be pared off the cost of excavating 
by conventional methods. 

No doubt the engineers can and will solve 
such problems. But no slide-rule calculations 
can solve the problems of nationalism. The 
answer would be purchase of the necessary 
land. Certainly, a purchase need not affront 
national pride. The amount of land needed 
is proportionately small even in relatively 
tiny countries. It seems certain that any 
affected country would consider how land 
values would rise in the Canal area, how 
virgin areas would be opened for use, and 
how health controls could improve the public 
welfare. 

The idea is bold, but it is worth consider- 
ing. With this assurance, the U.S. could con- 
centrate peacefully and efficiently on operat- 
ing a waterway for the ships of all nations 
for years to come. 


PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE 
MUST BE OUR WATCHWORDS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BYRNE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, two of America’s most distin- 
guished public servants—Gen. William 
Westmoreland and Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker—have recently given the 
American people an on-the-spot report 
and evaluation of American progress in 
Vietnam. 

General Westmoreland saw a gradual 
limiting of the American involvement 
there, with a possible deescalation of our 
military presence, 

Ambassador Bunker gave a very valua- 
ble rundown on the political, economic, 
and pacification programs which have 
also led to positive results in elections, 
a more viable economy, and securing the 
countryside from hostile forces. 

Mr. Robert Spivack, a noted Wash- 
ington journalist; commented on these 
reports in his Thanksgiving newsletter. 

It is Mr. Spivack’s assessment that 
in about 2 years South Vietnamese mili- 
tary forces will be able to hold their 
own against the Communists. 

It was also Mr. Spivack's opinion that 
in the months ahead the United States 
will not increase its troop commitments, 
that there will be no invasion of North 
Vietnam, that, unfortunately, there will 
be no negotiations, and that the Red 
Chinese will not enter the conflict. 

The end will come, Mr. Spivack said, 
when the Communists dissolve into the 
rice paddies. There will be no formal 
victory or defeat to signal the end. 

This seems to me to be a very accurate 
assessment of the Vietnam situation. 

It also seems to me to suggest that the 
American people must have patience and 
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must persevere in a war which will not 
have a classic ending. 

Ho Chi Minh is being beaten. The 
Communists are being beaten. The 
United States is paying a price in men 
and materials, but the Communists are 
paying a much higher one. Yet, the mid- 
dle course of staying with it seems to be 
the only plausible and realistic course 
for the United States to pursue. 

Spivack says of Ho Chi Minh: 


Now he is practically beaten. How soon the 
Communists will understand that message 
will determine how much longer the fighting 
will go on and how many more men must 
die. 


I insert in the Recorp the Thanksgiv- 
ing “Watch on the Potomac” report of 
Robert G. Spivack: 

WESTMORELAND’S HOLIDAY CHEER 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WasHINGTON.—There is understandable 
skepticism about reports that we are now 
witnessing the beginning of the end of the 
war in Vietnam, 

Even though the reports come this time 
from two cautious and realistic insiders, Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, and Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker, it’s hard to believe that 
the worst may be over rather than that the 
worst is yet to come, 

There have been so many disappointments 
over the last two years and so much Hanoi- 
inspired confusion and propaganda that 
many people do not know what to believe. 
For reasons which may or may not have been 
valid, the Administration has always coun- 
tered Communist propaganda in a low key 
so that many people do not know who the 
“enemy” is; many think its LBJ, not Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Westmoreland and Bunker have both been 
quite careful in what they have told the 
public at large and also what they have 
told members of Congress behind closed 
doors, As the news from Vietnam indicates 
the Communists have not yet laid down their 
arms. There will undoubtedly be dramatic 
incidents of sabotage and terror and perhaps 
also some more battlefield encounters just 
to convince the world that they are not sur- 
rendering. 

None of this should surprise us. But nei- 
ther should it cause great alarm, 

As I understand it, what is happening in 
Vietnam is that we have about two more 
years of more or less intense fighting but 
with the South Vietnamese forces gradually 
growing strong enough to take over many 
of the security chores themselves. 

There is no immediate—or anticipated— 
need for sizeable increases in U.S. troops. 
We do not intend to invade North Vietnam 
unless every present calculation proves 
wrong. We do not expect Red China to come 
in. 

There will be no negotiations with the 
Communists, the fighting will just peter out 
as they realize they are getting nowhere. 
But there will be no Communist surrender 
or, as Westmoreland put it, any “classic” 
conclusion to the war. The Communists will 
do what they have done in the Philippines 
and elsewhere when beaten, just sort of 
vanish into the hills. 

Until this outcome is assured the Presi- 
dent will keep up the pressure on the Com- 
munists in both the North and the South. 
He is not the least bit impressed by those who 
call for an end to U.S. pressure because the 
Communists have made it clear they do not 
want a negotiated settlement. 

Through all this period of escalation it 
has been clear—except to those who will 
not believe what they see—that it is Ho Chi 
Minh who values life cheaply. Even allowing 
for his initial miscalculation about U.S. 
determination, there has been ample time for 
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him to turn around, save his people's lives 
and end the conflict on honorable terms 
anytime he wanted to do so. He chose not to 
do so, with incalculable harm to his own 
people, their property and their pride. 

Now he is practically beaten, 

That, as I understand it, is what West- 
moreland and Bunker are telling us. How 
soon the Communists understand their mes- 
sage will determine how much longer the 
fighting will go on and how many more 
men must die. 


SPEECH BY MISS MARILYN WINSOR 
APPEARING IN THE WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Sr GER- 
MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lips of the very young sometimes utter 
some very profound thoughts to which 
we should all take heed. 

Such was the case depicted in the 
Woonsocket Call, the highly esteemed 
newspaper of my native city in Rhode 
Island. 

Students in the eighth-grade speech 
class at Lincoln Junior High School were 
called upon to assume the role of Presi- 
dent Johnson at a press conference. One 
very articulate member of the class, Miss 
Marilyn Winsor, of Lime Rock, delivered 
an exceptional speech which is worthy of 
great praise. and attention. 

In her remarks, Miss Winsor asked 
a very poignant question: 

How can we set an example for other alien 


countries when we, ourselves, do not know 
how to act? 


It is a question to which we should all 
address ourselves, for the measure of 
America’s worth to the world is to be 
found in the degree to which our ideals 
at home are achieved. If the scene at 
home is one of moral decay and civic ir- 
responsibility, how can we ask others to 
follow in our wake? 

I insert Miss Winsor’s address, as noted 
in the November 24 edition of the Woon- 
socket Call, into the Recor so that my 
colleagues may also be afforded the 
pleasure of reading this very profound 
and eloquent address: 

From BRIGHT EIGHTH GRADER: “Ir I WERE 
PRESIDENT...” 

LIN coLN.— While the adult community is 
faced daily with problems at home and 
abroad, what are children thinking? 

Some adults tend to put children down— 
to relegate them to the corner because “they 
don’t know anything about what is going 
on.” Is that necessarily so? 

Edward D. McCarthy, who directs a speech 
class at Lincoln Junior High School, asked 
his eighth-graders recently what President 
Johnson might say at a certain press con- 
ference, 

“In fact,” McCarthy sald, “you be the 
President and make a speech.” 

The best result, McCarthy said, came from 
Marilyn Winsor of 243 Angell Road, Lime 
Rock. The youngster is quite articulate. She 
plays the guitar and sings. 
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Marilyn's “presidential” address to the na- 
tion follows; 

“My fellow Americans, we are gathered 
here today, not to talk about our foreign 
policy, not to talk about the war in Vietnam, 
but to talk about what is happening here 
right in our own towns and cities. You all 
know what I’m talking about. I'm talking 
about the protest marches, the millions of 
narcotics charges, the problems in juvenile 
court, and many, many others. 

“How can we set an example for other 
alien countries when we, ourselves, do not 
know how to act? If we could prove to our- 
selves that we can live in peace within our 
own borders, we might be able to spread the 
feeling. 

“We have so much to be thankful for, why 
do we turn to narcotics for pleasure? If we 
want peace, why do we show it with pro- 
test marches? If you want to be well-off, 
healthy young Americans, with nothing and 
no one against you, why do you turn to 
robbery when you know you can only end up 
on the wrong side of the scale? 

“I have tried my hardest to do what is 
right for this country, but I am only human 
and I make mistakes, many of them. I can- 
not improve this country without your help. 
I ask you to march forward with clean 
hearts and help me on my way. 

“A man is just a man, but men in unison 
are one strong barrier against what is 
wrong. I hope you will think about your next 
protest march or dope party, I ask you to 
march forward in unison as Americans,” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM ADOPTED 
BY VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr; DANIELS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting the legislative program of the 
Veterans of World War I, Department 
of New Jersey, in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation—for reasons 
which I cannot understand—has never 
shown the degree of consideration to 
World War I veterans that it has 
shown to those who served in earlier 
and later wars. 

Those men who served in 1917 and 
1918 are now over 70 years of age. Is it 
not possible, Mr. Speaker, for this Con- 
gress to make amends for the years of 
neglect to our forgotten veterans? 

I hope that all Members of this House 
will heed the requests—which as I see it 
are not excessive—of the veterans, In 
our time of need these men came for- 
ward. In their time of need, can we do 
less? 

The legislative program follows: 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM ADOPTED BY VETERANS OF 
Wortp War I or UNITED STATES 

We propose the elimination of Social Se- 
curity and other retirement programs to 
which the veteran has contributed for con- 
sideration as income for the purpose of quali- 
fying for pension. 

(a) The corpus of estate not be considered 
for pension purposes. 

(b) We believe the present law pertain- 
ing to spouse’s income is unrealistic and we 
propose- this amount be raised from :$1200. 
to 8. . 
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(c) We believe that income limitations 
should be set at $2400. if single for veteran 
and widow, and $3600, for veteran with de- 
pendents. 

(d) An escalation clause for compensa- 
tion and pensions according to the cost of 
living index. 

(e) A cost of living increase for all vet- 
erans and widows under the law in effect 
as of June 30th 1960 should be granted. 

(f) Eliminate the annual financial report 
when veteran reaches the age of 67. 

2. Increase in the basic rate of compensa- 
tion payments for the service-connected vet- 
erans, and statutory awards. 

3. Elimination of the so-called pauper's 
oath for purpose of entering VA hospitals. 

4. Out patient care and medicines for vet- 
erans and widows over 65. 

(a) Nursing home care under the VA to be 
expanded to 8,000 beds in addition to an in- 
crease in contract nursing home beds, Elim- 
inate six month’s clause in nursing home 


care. 

5. National cemeteries should be estab- 
lished in Alaska and other areas. National 
cemeteries should be enlarged and new ones 
should be established where the need is great - 
est according to veteran population. The 
entire program should be under the admin- 
istration of the VA. 

(a) In view of modern cost of living, bur- 
ial allowance of $250 is unrealistic, and we 
believe this should be increased to $350. 

(b) We vigorously protest the discrimina- 
tion in effect with regard to burial in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, and we recom- 
mend that burial space be made available 
to all veterans without restrictions until 
filled, after which it should become a Na- 
tional Shrine. 


SNEAK ATTACKS ON AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANNuNzIO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 29 edition of the Christian 
Century magazine, a timely editorial ap- 
peared on the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board entitled, Sneak Attacks on 
American Freedom.” 

The Christian Century magazine is 
one of the most respected religious pub- 
lications in America, and I call this edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House because it is forthright in 
presenting its position with reference to 
H.R. 12601, which threatens some of the 
inherent rights and liberties enjoyed by 
the American people under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

SNEAK ATTACKS ON AMERICAN FREEDOM 

Before Congress at present are two com- 
panion bills that if passed will revive the 
(McCarran) Internal Security act, Title I, 
and its agency, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. If these assaults on American 
freedom are defeated, several similar threats 
wait their turn in the legislative wings. The 
people of the U.S. thus face from their own 
Congress grave threats that only they can 
repulse. When the (McCarran) Internal Se- 
curity Act, Title I, was over President 
Truman's veto in 1950, he said of it: “It 
would put the Government of the United 


State in the thought-control business 
give Government officials vast powers to 


harass all of our citizens in the exercise of 
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their right of free speech. . . open a Pan- 
dora’s box of opportunities for official con- 
demnation of organizations and individuals 
for perfectly honest opinions which happen 
to be stated also by Communists.” 

President Truman then put the matter 
most cunningly but truly: “This is a time 
when we must marshal all our resources and 
all the moral strength of our free system in 
self-defense against the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. We will fail in this, and we 
will destroy all that we seek to preserve, if 
we sacrifice the liberties of our citizens in a 
misguided attempt to achieve national 
security.” 

Fortunately some of Truman's strictly per- 
sonal opinions never became law, but as 
President he was almost clairvoyant in de- 
tecting threats to the basic rights of the 
people and courageous in fighting for those 
rights. As he predicted, the McCarran act 
was the legislative soil in which macarthyism 
flourished for years. Seventeen years of liti- 
gation proved the act unconstitutional and 
unenforceable. After years in which it never- 
theless spread its mischief throughout the 
country this legislation was finally declared 
inoperative by the courts, 

Now that war fever has begun to grip 
many of the people, the fungus of tyranny— 
which never dies—flares up again. A fearful 
and confused people are in danger of sur- 
rendering their birthright. Conservative 
members of the Senate and the House—many 
of them southerners—are applying deceptive 
cosmetics to the McCarran act in the hope of 
making it acceptable to the people, but these 
cosmetics do not make this kind of legisla- 
tion more attractive to intelligent men or 
less deadly to any of us. The bills to which 
we refer and those that will come to the fore 
if these are defeated should be vigorously 
opposed by the people if they want to resist 
the current attack on their freedom. 

The first of the deadly twins is S. 2171, a 
bill that bears the name of Senator Everett 
M. Dirksen (R., Ill.) but, we understand, 
was produced by the Senate internal security 
committee chaired by Senator James O. East- 
land (D., Miss.). One of the purposes of the 
Dirksen bill—perhaps the primary one—is 
to reclothe the McCarran act so as to make 
it acceptable to the people and thus stifle 
criticism of the most unpopular war in 
American history. (It is difficult to imagine 
President Johnson vetoing this one, even 
though he should.) Senator Dirksen made 
this intention clear in a statement quoted 
by the New York Times on October 12, 1967: 
“The time for fooling is past. We have 475,000 
youngsters and oldsters out in Vietnam. 
What do you think they think when they 
read about these things going on in the 
Senate—people trying to stop the Subversive 
Activities Control Board from doing its work? 
What does the Senate think the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong are composed of, if they 
are not reds? ... Are we going to... let them 
run loose here in this country, or are we 
going to come to grips with them?” The voice 
is the voice of Dirksen, but the hands are 
the hands of the radical right that flies into 
a rage at the slightest criticism of the United 
States. If passed, S. 2171 would silence dissent 
against the Vietnam war at the very time 
dissent is most needed. 

The companion bill in the House—HR. 
12601—was produced by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities (HUAC), 
and all its sponsors—except one from Mis- 
sourl—are from the south. We at first 
thought it might be helpful to cite sections 
of the bill that are particularly bad—but 
they are all particularly bad. In effect, 
though not in words, this bill threatens civil 
rightists as well as dissenters against U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. It does so by making 
them subject to condemnation and penalty 
on the charge that they are communist- 
front organizations or communist-sympa- 
thizing individuals. And we well know that 
some congressmen—especially some from 
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the south—view all people who have any 
sympathy for Negroes as communist-inspired. 
The penalty for violation of the bill's un- 
American provisions would be a fine of $10,- 
000 for organizations and the same fine or 
five years’ imprisonment for individuals. 
And don't conclude that the bill could never 
harm you. It is so loosely structured that 
it could have you indicted for preaching a 
controversial sermon on Vietnam or for lis- 
tening without protest when one is preached. 
Hitler would have been proud of the word- 
ing of this bill. 

Fortunately, if both these bills are passed 
the difference between that of the Senate 
and that of the House will have to be re- 
solved. This gives the people time—but not 
much—to resist the coming of totalitarian- 
ism to the United States. We are happy to 
say that resistance to these un-American 
bills is rising. Numerous law school profes- 
sors and deans have expressed the opinion 
that a law produced by this legislation would 
be an unconstitutional assault on the First 
amendment. Editorials opposing the bills 
have appeared in such newspapers as the 
New York Times, the Los Angeles Times 
and the Chicago Sun-Times. But where are 
the churches? Thus far only a few churches 
and a few church organizations have joined 
the fight against these threats to American 
freedom. You can speak freely now, but you 
may not be able to if the bills pass. 


AUTO INSURANCE REFORM NEEDED 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprvo] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to note that the public and the 
States, and in particular my own State 
of New Jersey, have become deeply con- 
cerned with the mushrooming problems 
of auto insurance practices. 

Some of the States are now beginning 
to move in the direction of long-overdue 
reforms, and while it is generally 
recognized that perhaps only Federal 
legislation can adequately regulate this 
$9 billion industry, it is nonetheless en- 
couraging to see State governments begin 
to act. I include in the Recorp at this 
point the following articles: 

{From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

Nov. 16, 1967] 
Car Victim INSURANCE PROGRAM IS SEEN 
LIKELY IN New JERSEY 
(By Alexander Milch) 

Cuerry HILL. — Although the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan for compensating auto acci- 
dent victims without regard to liability has 
failed its first legislative test in Massachu- 
setts, something like it will yet be adopted, 
the New Jersey Association of Independent 
Insurance Agents was told yesterday. 

Speaking at the 74th annual mid-year 
meeting of the association at Cherry Hill Inn, 
Hugh M. Chapin of Cambridge, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
said that the plan has too many faults in ita 
present form. It was proposed by two law pro- 
fessors, Robert E. Keeton of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Jeffrey O’Connell of the University of 
Illinois. 

Massachusetts became the first testing 
ground of the idea when the House of Repre- 
sentatives in response to public enthusiasm 
passed a bill encompassing the plan last Au- 
gust, Chapin said. 
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But the insurance industry decided the 
plan went too far too fast, and the State 
Senate was persuaded to reject the bill, the 
speaker asserted. Trial lawyers joined in the 
Opposition. 

The idea of compensating auto accident 
victims by a system similar to workmen’s 
compensation proved just too revolutionary 
and sweeping” as outlined in the Keeton- 
O'Connell plan, Chapin said. Every new bene- 
fit. promised is matched by an old benefit 
eliminated, he asserted. 

The plan would require insurance to be 
compulsory, with claims of riders or pedes- 
trians up to $10,000 payable by the company 
insuring the vehicle. Court action would be 
necessary only for claims in excess of that 
amount. 

Damages for pain and suffering associated 
with injury would be restricted unless the 
jury found value of the damage exceeds 
$5,000, 

Chapin said his group is studying ways of 
revising the plan. Agents can’t afford to be 
anti-Keeton-O'Connell because of changes 
that are inevitably on the way for auto in- 
surance, he emphasized. 

From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger, 
Nov. 26, 1967 


HOWELL SEEKS PANEL. STUDY or Auro 
INSURANCE SYSTEM 
(By Herb Jaffe) 

A special commission to study the need for 
an overhaul of the automobile insurance 
system in New Jersey is expected to be recom- 
mended to the Governor shortly by Banking 
and Insurance Commissioner Charles R. 
Howell, The Star-Ledger has learned. 

In weighing a New Jersey study, Howell is 
expected to hold off recommendations until 
after he decides on the réquest by stock in- 
surance companies for an average 20.6 per 
cent rate increase. 

Howell would not say for certain that 
such a special commission will be proposed, 
but he indicated. that recommendations 
drawn from his final determination on the 
rate application may justify such an action, 

A decision on the application, which ac- 
counted for five separate public hearings last 
summer, is expected next month. 


NOT A PROBE 


According to reliable sources, the special 
commission would be asked to consider 
methods of refining not only problems of 
cancellations, rate increases, nonrenewals 
and allegations of discrimination, but it 
would probably review the entire negligence 
philosophy in New. Jersey. 

“If we do get involved with such a pro- 
posal, it would be independent of any fed- 
eral actions,” Howell said. “It would not be 
an investigation, as is being discussed in 
Washington, but might serve as an advisory 
and exploratory commission.” 

Sources say its ultimate recommendations 
might determine what kind of state legis- 
lation is necessary toward overall solutions 
of the auto insurance, problems. 

Both Howell and Motor Vehicle Director 
June Strelecki have been known to favor 
à more detailed study of the Keeton-O’Con- 
nell Plan, which does away with the fault 
principle in all accidents involving $10,000 or 
less in actual loss and 65,000 or less in pain 
and suffering. 

The Keeton- O'Connell Plan is presently 
being discussed in many state legislatures, 
and expectations are that Michigan and 
Massachusetts will adopt its basic protection 
features next year. 

Howell also has stated that New Jersey 
might give some future consideration to com- 
pulsory insurance, 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE 

“Compulsory insurance is certainly no cure 
all for the ills that prevail,” Howell said, 
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“but there might be merits for the motorist, 
Since the unsatisfied Claim and Judgment 
Fund has become such a financial burden for 
the state, outright, compulsory insurance 
might deserve a good look,” Howell added. 

The commissioner said it is essential that 
the Legislature alleviate the fund’s present. 
shortage by taking $3 million from the Motor 
Vehicle Liability Security Fund. 

“If they don't provide a temporary stopgap 
solution soon, there may not be an 
left in the claim fund by the end of. next 
month,” Howell said, 

Such a measure again points to the need 
for a general evaluation of the state’s auto 
insurance system. This would be only an um- 
mediate answer,” said Howell. We must find 
something more substantial and long range.” 

Several legislators openly admit that a 
form of compulsory insurance, borrowing 
many of the features of the New York and 
Massachusetts compulsory laws, is the only 
answer for New Jersey. 

CROWDED COURTS 

In addition to creating problems in the 
general auto insurance picture, the present 
hegligence—or fault—system has been 
blamed for complicating the court calendars. 

There's no doubt that negligence causes 
jam our courts,” said Chief Justice Joseph 
Weintraub of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 

“We must ask ourselves if our concept of 
fault is a rational basis for determining 
liability,” Weintraub said. “Negligence on the 
highways is a split second inadvertence, Does 
it make sense to have the loss sustained 
when there is a practical inability to prove 
what actually happened?” Weintraub asked. 

“It is a pretty sad way to deal. with such 
inevitable phenomena,” he added. “This 
problem must be borne by. all society in 
general.” 

Weintraub said that under the Keeton- 
O'Connell Plan,” if a claim amounts to more 
than $10,000 the same form of litigation as 
presently exists would take place, 

“But the plan sounds good at this point 
because most claims are below that j 
It would be a step forward in relieving the 
courts,” Weintraub said. 

The special commission, if established prior 
to any federal endorsement of a Keeton- 
O'Connell type of protection, would un- 
doubtedly look into the present negligence 
system at great length. 

CITES EXAMPLES 


Leo P, Moynihan, director of the MIT- 
Harvard Center for Urban Studies, recently 
cited examples of how the negligence system 
works in actual practice: 

“One party is traveling down a freeway 
at 75 miles an hour; the other at the 
moment decides to change lanes and does 
so without signaling, The resulting smashup 
demolishes both cars and sends one man 
to the hospital with a broken pelvis. and 
the other is killed, Each carried full bodily 
Injury and property damage insurance. 
Neither can recover for personal injury or 
damage to the car. Reason: Each party was 
guilty ot contributory. negligence." 

In another illustration, Moynihan said: 

“Defendant runs his car across a sidewalk 
and smashes into the front room of a simple 
cottage, killing the grandmother and crip- 
pling for life the little children, The cause 
of the accident was that the driver was hit 
in the eye with a bullet from a B-B gun shot 
by some unknown. The driver carried public 
lability insurance, but the injured persons 
cannot recover, Reason: The injuries were 
purely accidental,” 

A recent Philadelphia study disclosed that 
43 percent of all accident victims are not 
compensated at all, under the fault system, 
10 percent recover less than the actual cost 
of the accident, and the remaining 47 per- 
cent—fewer than half—recover the full loss. 
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A GREAT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WILL ASSUME ANOTHER VITAL 
POSITION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, ac- 
cording to reports in the press, the man- 
ager of the most awesome. Military, 
Establishment the world has ever seen 
will soon resign. to assume the Presi- 
dency. of one of mankind’s best hopes of 
achieving lasting peace, the World Bank. 

It is a good measure of Robert S. Me- 
Namara’s greatness that he can relin- 
quish his stewardship of a vast engine 
of war to take control of an organ that 
1 diminishes the prospect of con- 

ct. 

Mr. McNamara’s pending resignation 
as Secretary of Defense is a great loss to 
this Nation, Mr. Speaker, but his pro- 
spective appointment to the World Bank 
presidency is an enormous gain for the 
world at large. 

I believe that Mr. McNamara is the 
ablest Secretary of Defense this Nation 
has ever had. In 7 long and difficult years 
of service, he has built the world’s most 
powerful and most flexible military ma- 
chine. More importantly, he has firmly 
established ‘the principle and practice of 
civilian control of this machine, and has 
stood resolutely for moderation in the 
use of its power. 

Mr. McNamara has served two great 
Presidents through a series of crises that 
would have broken a lesser man—the 
Berlin: confrontation, the frightening 
showdown: over the Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, and the painful escalation of the 
Southeast Asian conflict. Throughout 
these crucial years, Mr. McNamara has 
carefully balanced our national interests 
with the need to prevent a world 
holocaust. It will be difficult to find 
another man for the post with Mr. Me- 
Namara's courage and judgment. 

Mr, McNamara’s stewardship. of the 
world’s greatest military force has made 
him ‘more ‘conscious’ than almost any 
other man of the necessity of prevent- 
ing situations in which its full power 
would have to be used. Thus, he is the 
ideal choice for the presidency of the 
World Bank. 

In this new post, he will oversee the 
lending of $1 billion a year to the under- 
developed nations of the world, where 
rising expectations and inadequate re- 
sources frequently breed frustration and 
conflict. He will direct one of the best 
means mankind has devised for ending 
the want that leads to war. 

This is a critical period for both the 
United States and the world, Mr. Speak- 
er. I hope that we can find a man as 
capable of filling the vital position at the 
Defense Department as Mr. McNamara 


was, and that Mr. McNamara will succeed 
as brilliantly at the World Bank as he 


has at the Pentagon. 
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WE CANNOT TAKE PROSPERITY FOR 
GRANTED 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Hertone] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress, and 
the American people should note care- 
fully a warning voiced this week by one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished and 
knowledgeable bankers, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

In an address before members of the 
petroleum industry, Mr. Martin spoke 
forcefully and persuasively of the need 
to restrain further inflation. 

Let me quote briefly from his remarks: 

I want to make it clear at this point that 
the Federal Reserve intends now, as in the 
past, to contribute all that it responsibly can 
toward conditions that will make for an 
actively employed, productive, steadily grow- 
ing economy with sensibly stable prices and 
orderly functioning markets, 

But I do not see how it could be any 
plainer than it is now that those conditions 
cannot be provided by monetary policy alone, 


How does Mr. Martin propose that we 
restrain the inflationary pressures—and 
inflationary psychology—that already 
have been exerting a disruptive influence 
in our economy and in the financial mar- 
kets? 

The necessary and most effective 
means of accomplishing this restraint, he 
says—and here I again quote from his 
remarks—‘is fiscal action encompassing 
both reductions in Federal spending and 
a tax increase across the board.” 

Mr. Speaker, while I have not yet made 
up my mind on the President’s surtax 
proposal, I do believe that Mr. Martin’s 
arguments should be read and considered 
carefully by the Congress and the public. 

For this reason, under unanimous con- 
sent I place his speech in the RECORD: 
SUMMARY oF REMARKS BY WM. McC. MARTIN, 

JR., CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, BEFORE THE 47TH 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PETRO- 

LEUM INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 

15, 1967 

The prime challenge we face today, as I see 
it, is to prove that a free society can have 
enough wisdom, self-discipline and cohesion 
to advance the common good in an orderly, 
sustainable fashion. 

What makes it so difficult is that advance- 
ment of the welfare of our society as a whole 
often requires of us as individuals the mu- 
tual forbearance of personal advantage and 
sometimes the acceptance of a degree of per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Nowhere is that challenge more pressing 
than in our economic and financial affairs. 
For there, in the 8ist month of the longest 
period of expansion in our history, we are 
confronted once more by the very problem 
that always seems hardest for us to solve or 


even to face up to, precisely because of the 
self-discipline, forbearance, and willingness 
to accept sacrifice that solving it requires. 
The problem is, of course, that of main- 
taining growth by preventing unsustainable 
spurts, that of keeping overall demand from 
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outrunning our real economic and financial 
supply capacities and thus generating further 
severe inflation and its bitter aftermath of 
recession and unemployment. 

In more immediate terms, it is the prob- 
lem of capping the inflationary pressures— 
and inflationary psychology—that already 
have been exerting a disruptive influence in 
our economy and in our financial markets. 

I do not think there is any need for me to 
dwell on these matters or the dangers in- 
volved, and I do not feel any need to take you 
on another conducted tour of the latest data 
on economic and financial developments. You 
are too familiar with the facts for that. 
Suffice it to say that—even though the visi- 
bility of the economy’s strength has been 
partly clouded by the effects of strikes—de- 
bate on the economy’s course has moved 
increasingly from whether it will expand 
further to how much and how rapidly, and 
with what consequences. 

How then, are we to restrain further infla- 
tion? Bluntly, the answer is to be found in a 
moderation of borrowing and spending, both 
governmental and private, and the most effec- 
tive and necessary means of accomplishing it 
is fiscal action encompassing both reductions 
in Federal spending and a tax increase across 
the board. 

I want to make it clear at this point that 
the Federal Reserve System intends now, as 
in the past, to contribute all that it respon- 
sibly can toward conditions that will make 
for an actively employed, productive, steadily 
growing economy with sensibly stable prices 
and orderly functioning markets. 

But I do not see how it could be any plainer 
than it is now that those conditions cannot 
be provided by monetary policy alone. Nor 
can I see how it could be any plainer that, 
whatever course monetary policy may follow, 
there will still be prospects for trouble unless 
and until our Government's finances are 
brought into better control. 

All of you know that monetary policy has 
many times been applied to the exercise of 
restraint, as well as to stimulus, when con- 
ditions made it necessary. The question being 
posed in our economy and financial markets, 
to which an affirmative answer seems to be 
long overdue, is when—if ever—is overall 
fiscal restraint going to be tried? 

When a temporary surcharge on income 
taxes was first proposed last January as a 
part of the President’s fiscal 1968 budget pro- 
gram, to be effective July 1, the amount 
thought appropriate to the conditions then 
envisaged was 6 per cent. Since then, it has 
been felt necessary to up the proposed sur- 
charge to 10 per cent—the figure fixed by 
the President in his message to Congress 
in August—largely in reflection of changes 
in conditions that occurred in the mean- 
while. I see nothing in that progression that 
suggests that it pays us to wait. Yet we are 
still waiting. 

When the President's August message went 
to Congress, the program set forth was one 
that almed—though this seems to have been 
overlooked or forgotten by many—not only 
at increasing revenues through higher 
taxes but also at restraining, cutting and 
controlling Government spending so as to 
reduce the prospective deficit in fiscal 1968 
and thereafter to more manageable levels. 

Since then, many members of Congress 
have likewise expressed feeling that restrain- 
ing, cutting and controlling appropriations 
and expenditures is an urgent necessity, and 
some have gone beyond the President in set- 
ting targets. So at least on the need to re- 
duce Government expenditures we have a 
considerable area of agreement among those 
with the power to bring that reduction about, 
but of course the final returns are not in 
yet. 

I realize that there is some sharp disagree- 
ment among those involved—in the Con- 
gress and in the Administration—over how 
much the spending reductions should be, or 
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how they should be accomplished. But I find 
it hard to believe that disagreement of this 
kind could be allowed to stalemate any ac- 
tion to cut spending, or to increase tax reve- 
nues. We need restraint on both sides of the 
Federal ledger, and we need it as quickly as 
it is possible to get it. 

This is the richest country that the world 
has ever known, and it is only fitting and 
right that we devote large sums to public 
endeavors. But in our governmental ac- 
tivities, as elsewhere, we must recognize— 
especially at a time when we are engaged 
in a major war effort—that our resources are 
not unlimited. And we must recognize also 
that we cannot keep on calling upon our 
governments—federal, state or local—to ds 
things we are unwilling to pay for. If we are 
to achieve in fact the public goals we feel 
most useful and desirable, then we must, as 
a self-governing people, be willing to accept 
and adhere to some sensible order of priori- 
ties among them in accord with the national 
preferences. 

There is no question in my mind about the 
ability of the American people and their 
government, pulling together, to overcome 
every danger that today threatens the con- 
tinuance of the economic advance that has 
been going forward now for just three months 
short of seven years. The only question is 
whether there is the will to do so. 

If the will is there, and it is demonstrated 
convincingly—as I think it can be by actions 
of the kind I have been discussing—it seems 
to me well within our capacities to continue 
indefinitely on the path of prosperity, with 
pervasively spreading improvement in the 
living standards of the entire populace. 

But let us not, just because we have had 
it so long, take prosperity for granted. 


PRAISE FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to be a Member of this 
House for 14 years now. On the whole, 
they have been rewarding years, and I 
have developed during their course, a 
deep and abiding love for this House, 
its traditions and its behavior. I recog- 
nize the occasional faults of the House, 
which are simply evidence that it is com- 
posed of fallible human beings. But on 
the whole, I am convinced that the syn- 
thesis of our traditions, the authority 
which the Constitution confers upon us, 
the abilities, the hopes, the dreams—yes, 
the prejudices and shortcomings of the 
Members and the sense of responsibil- 
ity which simply being in this Chamber 
imposes on us—all these things together, 
Mr. Speaker, have resulted in creating 
an institution which in many ways is 
more than the sum of its parts. As a 
House we usually rise above the level 
which the same 435 men and women 
might achieve were they simply an ag- 
glomeration of individuals. It may sound 
like boasting, but I truly believe the 
House as an institution, is usually worthy 
of the Nation it serves. And that is high 
praise, indeed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have been careful 
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in that encomium of this body, to use the 
words, “usually,” in many ways,“ and 
“for the most part.” Because on a very 
few occasions during the 14 years I have 
served here, I have felt the House has 
failed to rise to its obligations. 

This first session of the 90th Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, has been such an occasion. 
Our slogan for the last 11 months can 
be summed up as, “We aren’t going to 
do much, but what we do, we'll do wrong.” 

We all thought last November, when 
the election results were clear, that this 
would be a conservative Congress. Un- 
fortunately, that has not been the case. 
While I am not a conservative, I do be- 
lieve that word has great meaning, and 
represents a very important and vital 
tradition in the history of this country. 
Conservatives have served America weil 
and faithfully from the time of Alex- 
ander Hamilton to the time of the late 
Senator Taft. They have served the 
country constructively. They have often 
pointed to the mistakes we liberals make 
in trying to move forward—and liberals, 
sharing the common human birthright 
of fallibility, often make mistakes. The 
conservative in our history—and the 
many conservatives there are in this very 
Congress—have served the country faith- 
fully by crying warning when in our ef- 
forts to stamp out one evil, we have been 
on the verge of committing another. 

But this, I reiterate, has not been a 
Congress dominated by the sound of con- 
servatism uttering its constructive and 
thoughtful warning to liberalism. On the 
contrary, the spirit of this Congress has 
been one of meanness, of irresponsibility 
at its worst, of petty goals being sought 
by petty means. We have been watching 
an 11-month demonstration of what 
happens when you try to govern a great 
nation by thinking small. 

I shall not, indeed the rules would not 
permit me, to point to individual acts of 
individual Members as examples of this. 
Nor would I do so if the rules permitted, 
because I cannot, and would not, try to 
peer into the motives of individual col- 
leagues. It may well be that no one in 
this House has intended to have the kind 
of a record which this session has estab- 
lished thus far. It may be that the image 
of the 90th Congress as deriving its basic 
moral tone from that of Ebenezer 
Scrooge is simply the unpleasant and ac- 
cidental result of a series of good inten- 
tions gone awry. But the image is there 
nonetheless. 

It was not helped when the House voted 
not even to consider the rat control bill. 
The image was not improved when we 
petulantly voted to exclude OEO em- 
ployees from the pay raise we so gen- 
erously gave to everyone else in the Gov- 
ernment, including our own staffs. It was 
not helped when this House attached a 
series of amendments to the poverty bill, 
some of which were merely demonstra- 
tions of our unwillingness to help the 
poor, but some of which were nothing 
more than a flagrant attempt to tell the 
poor that they waived their constitu- 
tional rights when they received our 
grudging help in their fight against 
poverty. 

But the most damaging aspect of the 
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record of this Congress, the one thing 
which, above all others, made the Con- 
gress as an institution look bad, was our 
behavior on the customary continuing 
resolutions. 

I am not now referring to our insist- 
ence upon “economy”—in all the pro- 
grams except those which involved really 
large expenditures of money. That was a 
legitimate if not exactly statesmanlike 
exercise of the congressional power of 
the purse. What I am referring to is the 
fact that because of congressional ac- 
tion, of inaction on continuing resolu- 
tions the unfortunate employees of two 
major agencies, OEO and AID, are re- 
ceiving only part of the salaries they 
have already earned. And the worst as- 
pect of this was that we have been so 
careful to see this was not even a possi- 
bility when it came to our own salaries 
or those of our staffs. It was not until 
the legislative appropriation bill was 
firmly enacted into law that we began 
recommitting appropriations and hold- 
ing up continuing resolutions. When we 
finally did so, what agencies were in- 
volved? OEO, first of all, of course. The 
final blow in this Congress vendetta 
against those who are trying to fight 
poverty was our imposition of half-pay 
paydays on clerk-typists in OEO, VISTA 
volunteers, Job Corps enrollees and the 
like—and, Mr. Speaker, it came with very 
poor grace from a Congress which had 
been so careful to see first that its own 
very generous payrolls would be taken 
care of. 

Demanding sacrifice of the other 
agencies of the Government is a fine 
and noble thing to do, Mr. Speaker, if 
we are prepared to make a few sacrifices 
ourselves. If we are going to preach 
economy, we can certainly begin at 
home. It was deeply disturbing to me, 
for instance, to listen to noble speeches 
on the floor about saving our fiscal sta- 
bility by cutting out what we are doing 
for the poor, and then looking across 
the street to the marble balustrade that 
was at that very time being put on the 
front of the Cannon House Office 
Building. But today's episode was par- 
ticularly uncomfortable, especially in the 
light of the fact that our own legislative 
appropriation was one of the very first 
to be enacted into law. 

I have today introduced a resolution, 
Mr. Speaker. The resolution is simply a 
change in the rules of the House, a 
change solely within the discretion of 
this House, itself, to provide that if we 
fail to act on appropriations for sal- 
aries, our own will be withheld until we 
act. This does not, of course, commit us 
to any particular action on any other 
appropriation bill, nor does it even pre- 
vent us from holding up appropriation 
bills or continuing resolutions. It merely 
provides that if we are going to impose 
Payless paydays on our fellow public 
servants, if the issues of principle in- 
volved in budget fights are as important 
as we are told they are, then the Con- 
gress itself stands ready to contribute 
to fiscal stability by delaying its own 
paydays, and those of its staffs. 

The text of my resolution, 
Speaker, is as follows: 


Mr. 
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H. Res. 992 


Resolution directing the Sergeant at Arms 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives to withhold payment of the salary 
of Members, officers, and employees of the 
House of Representatives if officers and em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia of the 
United States Government or United States 
judges are not paid because Congress has 
not completed action upon appropriations 
legislation for their salaries 
Resolved, That if— 

(1) the officers and employees of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia or of any 
agency, department, or instrumentality of 
the executive branch of the United States 
Government, or 

(2) the judges or justices of any United 
States court, 
do not receive their salaries or any part 
thereof because Congress has not completed 
action on legislation providing or continuing 
appropriations for their salaries, the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representative shall 
withhold payment of the salary of each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives (includ- 
ing the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico), and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall withhold payment of the 
salary of each officer and employee of the 
House of Representatives until Congress 
passes such legislation. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—THE CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HuncaTe] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kirksville, Mo., an outstanding 
educational institution in my district, 
observing its centennial year, had occa- 
sion to inaugurate its eighth president, 
Dr. F. Clark Elkins, a prominent educa- 
tor and outstanding teacher, One of his 
former students is Davm PRYOR, a dis- 
tinguished Member from Arkansas. FRED 
SCHWENGEL, a distinguished Member 
from Iowa, graduated from this college, 
and our former colleagues, John Schmid- 
hauser and Gale Schisler, were also as- 
sociated with the college as teacher and 
graduate, respectively. 

The centennial year has been previous- 
ly marked by an address from U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Harold Howe, 
and I now call the attention of this body 
to a report of the inaugural proceedings 
as carried by the Teachers College Index 
of Kirksville, Mo. 

Governor Warren E. Hearnes was the fea- 
tured speaker at President F. Clark Elkins’ 
Inaugural Luncheon Tuesday. Over 600 offi- 
cial delegates and invited guests attended the 
luncheon which was held in the Georgian 
room of the Student Union following the In- 
augural Ceremonies. 

Using “Knowledge, Compassion, Money,” 
as a topic, the Governor discussed first Mis- 
souri’s participation and advancement in 
the area of higher education. He stated, 
. .. We in state government are doing our 
utmost to provide the financial backing for 
buildings and faculty.” 

He followed this with facts and figures 
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to substantiate his statement that, 
are improving rapidly.” 

Governor Hearnes then called upon the 
Teachers College to serve all citizens of north- 
east Missouri. He suggested, “Without de- 
emphasis of teacher education, you must em- 
brace academic disciplines that allow stu- 
dents to major in other fields.” 

Continuing, he said, “You must do this 
to carry out our mutual goal of placing a 
college education within reach, financially 
and geographically, of every qualified young 
man and woman in Missouri.“ 

In conclusion, the Governor offered Pres. 
Elkins a thought“ for guiding the College 
into its second century. He stated, “If you can 
teach knowledge through wisdom, knowledge 
tempered with logic, knowledge which em- 
bodies compassion, knowledge of the realities 
of life a view toward what can and cannot 
be accomplished and a practical idea of how 
to reach a goal, then we all can maintain our 
confidence that the young people who. seek 
to change our world today are doing so con- 
structively for a better tomorrow.” 

Following the luncheon, the members of 
the Teachers College Board of Regents hon- 
ored Pres, and Mrs, Elkins with a reception. 
Approximately 1200 students, faculty, alum- 
ni, and friends of the College attended. 

In addition to Pres, and Mrs. Elkins the 
receiving line consisted of Board President 
and Mrs. James Reinhard, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bunny, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bartow, and Mr, and Mrs. 
Bruce Hunt. Dr. Pauline Knobbs, a member 
of the Inaugural Committee, made the in- 
troductions. Refreshments were served by 
members of the Teachers College Dames. 

An Inaugural Ball concluded the day’s 
activities. Music was provided by the In- 
augural Orchestra under the direction of 
Tom Duden. More than 700 guests attended 
the Ball which was held in the Student Union 
Ballroom. 

“I accept the office of President of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
and pledge to it the best of my abilities, 
strength and purpose,” pledged Dr. F. 
Clark Elkins as he accepted the charge by 
the Board of Regents to become the eighth 
president of the College. Dr. Elkins’ in- 
augural address was a climax to the morn- 
ing’s Inaugural Ceremony held in Pershing 
Arena, Tuesday. 

Presiding over the morning's inaugural 
event was Dr. A. L. Fritschel, dean of instruc- 
tion. Dr. Fritschel extended recognitions and 
welcomes to the official delegates of more 
than. 200 institutions and societies and to 
the guests. Following his recognition, the 
NEMO singers, under the direction of Clay 
Dawson and the Brass Choir, Harold Copen- 
haver directing, combined in singing and 
playing of O Magnum Mysterium,“ and 
“Glory to God.” 

Greeting from the student body was given 
by Student Council. president, Jack Wright. 
Jack proposed the student’s opinions of a 
College President to be a capable educator 
and to be available for the students. 

Speaking for the faculty was Dr. Charles 
Kauzlarich, chairman of the Business Edu- 
cation division, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbia, Dr. John W. 
Schwada gave the greeting in behalf of the 
alumni. 


“we 


Representing the institutions of higher 
education’ was Dr. Ben Morton, executive 
secretary, Missouri Commission on Higher 
Education. The Honorable Warren E. 
Hearnes, Governor of Missouri, then gave 
greetings from the State of Missouri. 

The “charge” to the new president was 
given by James R. Reinhard, president of the 
Board of Regents. Mr. Reinhard pointed out 
that “this Inauguration of Dr. Elkins as 
the eighth president is the first of the second 
century, and ahead of us is a great oppor- 
tunity to rededicate ourselves for the bene- 
fit of education and this institution.” After 
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Mr. Reinhard presented the “charge,” Dr. 
Elkins gave his inaugural address: 

Dr. Elkins proposed a few of the major 
challenges facing higher education today. 
He expressed a particular emphasis on the 
teaching function, particularly the teaching 
of undergraduates, as being slighted today 
by the three functions: research, teaching 
and service. Dr. Elkins continued to express 
the need to restore the status of teaching. 

“Secondly, colleges and universities must 
present in a more effective manner a larger 
and clearer vision of the importance of edu- 
cation,” suggested Dr. Elkins. He emphasized 
that, We must commit more of our energies 
toward helping our various lay publics to see 
that ‘the schools of America must save 
America’,” as formerly stated by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Dr. Elkins contended that a ‘third major 
problem facing today’s institutions of edu- 
cation related to the many facets of curricu- 
lum reform, which is more acute in the 
undergraduate level. 

He recognized that the colleges and uni- 
versities must show more concern for con- 
tinuing education and off-campus instruc- 
tion as a fourth problem. “We should pro- 
ceed to develop a system of education ca- 
pable of meeting modern needs and aspira- 
tions,” proceeded Dr. Elkins on the fourth 
point. 

“This leads into still another problem area 
for higher education—the effective utili- 
zation of new technology and the education 
products industry,” continued President 
Elkins. Teachers are no longer the sole 
source of knowledge commented the new 
President. 

In concluding his inaugural address, Pres- 
ident Elkins acclaimed his pledge; I pledge 
to you, Mr. Reinhard, and the assembled 
friends of this College, the best of my abili- 
ties, strength, and endeavors as we face the 
exciting challenges of the present and 
future.” 


CONCERN FOR ACOUSTICS AND 
SECURITY IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY; Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of recurrent concern for acoustics and 
security in the House galleries, a recent 
development at the New York Stock Ex- 
change as reported in the New Vork 
Times of Wednesday, November 22, 1967, 
may be of interest: 

New GLass BARRIER ENCLOSES GALLERY AT 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

The New York Stock Exchange last night 
installed bullet-resistant glass panels and a 
metal grillwork ceiling on its visitors’ gallery 
for what an exchange spokesman said were 
“reasons of security.” 

It is the first time since the gallery was 
opened to the public in 1938 that any bar- 
rier—except for a three-and-one-half-foot 
railing—has been erected between visitors 
and the traders on the floor 15 feet below. 

Work to enclose’ the 100-foot-long gallery, 
which in places hangs directly over the desks 
and telephone booths of clerks and brokers, 
began shortly after the close of trading at 
3:30 P.M. yesterday. The Job was expected to 
be completed before today’s 10 A.M. opening 
bell. 


The glass panels will shut off to visitors 
most of the frantic roar from the floor, and 
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the grillwork ‘will prevent, the exchange 
hopes, any visitor from “accidentally or on 
purpose” tossing things on the traders. 

Last Aug. 24 a dozen or so hippies threw 
dollar bills from the gallery—a display many 
exchange members do not want to see 
repeated, 

Officials at the exchange recall no incident 
of objects any heavier than dollar bills being 
dropped or tossed from the gallery. “But 
there is always a chance of it,“ an exchange 
spokesman said. 

Officials would not comment on why a 
bullet-resistant partition was ordered. ’ 

According to a spokesman for David Shul- 

diner, Inc., the contractors who installed the 
panels, the glass is one and three sixteenth 
inches thick and laminated with plastic 
sheets to stop a bullet from almost any side 
arm. 
Over the past decade, the exchange has 
become one of New York City’s major tourist 
attractions with more than 600,000 visitors 
expected this year. 


EVADING THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 26, Gen. Lewis Hershey issued 
a directive to local draft boards recom- 
mending that violators of Selective Serv- 
ice provisions be subject to immediate 
or accelerated induction. Shortly there- 
after, in response to a press inquiry, I 
joined several colleagues in character- 
izing that action as “a flagrant denial of 
due process” which “demeans the Con- 
stitution, discredits the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and contributes to a grow- 
ing disregard for civil liberties during a 
time of war abroad and disorder at 
home“. 

In the past weeks, evidence that local 
boards have been following the General's 
recommendation has been accumulating 
around the country. The most flagrant 
example of this took place recently in 
Tulsa, Okla., where a student at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma was reclassified 1A 
because the local board, in the words of 
its letter to the young man, did not feel 
that your activity as a member of the 
Students for a Democratic Society’ is to 
the best interest of the U.S. Govern- 
ment.” Not only, therefore, are local 
boards themselves dispensing punishment 
for violation of the Selective Service 
Act. Now they are setting themselves up 
as judges of which political organizations 
are in the national interest. This action 
is totalitarian and intolerable. It is an 
indication of the direction events may 
take if General Hershey’s directive is 
not rescinded. 

Life magazine, in its editorial of No- 
vember 24 entitled “The Draft Is No 
Answer to Dissent” argued that 

The general seems to indicate that he 
has lost track of where the draft fits into 
the American constitutional system. 


It characterizes his action as “a dis- 
service to the Selective Service System.” 
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J. insert this editorial in the Recorp. at 
the end of my remarks. 
The entire policy of the October 26 


directive is contrary to the Constitution” 


and represents a serious and dangerotis 
step toward open repression. of political 
dissent..I strongly urge my colleagues to 
take note of this danger. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DRAFT Is No ANSWER TO DISSENT 

If there is one man who ought to know 
all there is to know about the Selective Sery- 
ice system, it is Lt. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the draft since 1941. By his latest 
directive to local boards, though, the general 
seems to indicate that he has lost track of 
where the draft fits into the American consti- 
tutional system. 

Bothered by campus anti-Vietnam war pro- 
tests, Hershey has advised local boards to 
withdraw deferments and immediately draft 
students who interfere with the draft or 
campus military recruiters. Hershey’s out- 
rage at the form some campus protests have 
taken is understandable. But his ill-consid- 
ered suggestion that draft boards become, in 
effect, prosecutors and juries must be ruled 
out of order. 

The American Association of University 
Professors asked Hershey to rescind his di- 
rective, pointing out that it “sets down such 
a vague standard that local boards may in- 
duct persons for the exercise of constitutional 
rights. The mere existence of this undefined 
power to use the draft as a punitive instru- 
ment must therefore have a chilling effect 
upon academic freedom and free speech 
and assembly as guaranteed by the First 
Amendment.” 

A group of congressmen branded Hershey's 
plan a flagrant denial of due process clearly 
designed to repress dissent against the war 
in Vietnam.“ 

A student does not lose his right to dissent 
simply because his military service has been 
deferred. By the same token, a student is as 
liable as any other American to the penalties 
that apply to trespasses and disorders that 
overstep legal bounds. 

Whether or not General Hershey rescinds 
his directive before it reaches a court test, 
he has done a disservice to the Selective 
Service system he helped found. The draft, 
with all its imperfections, is the best system 
we have yet been able to devise to choose 
those men who will represent us all by serv- 
ing when not all ablebodied men are needed. 

To use the draft as a form of punish- 
ment is to suggest to the men in Vietnam 
where draftees make up 37% of the Army 
troops—that their units are also handy as 
penal battalions. The suggestion is demean- 
ing to the armed seryices—even if some 
draftee veterans of Vietnam might under- 
standably like to have a hand in the basic 
training of drafted dissenters. 


RICHARD HOOKER'S DISTIN- 
GUISHED JOURNALISTIC CAREER 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished journalistic career of Richard 
Hooker, former editor of the Springfield 
Republican, began with the coverage of 
news in the small towns and villages in 
New England and before ending in death 
last Saturday had included coverage of 
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the national and international scene 
from Washington and becoming the con- 
fidant of two Presidents of the United 
States and other elected public officials. 

A graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
Hooker was a brilliant and perceptive 
journalist and editor who attained na- 
tional recognition for his newspaper, the 
Springfield Republican. I ask permission 
to include with my remarks the story of 
Mr. Hooker’s newspaper career, taken 
from the Springfield Sunday Republican 
of November 26, and the tribute to him 
by Walter R. Graham, retired managing 
editor of the newspaper: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 

DISTINGUISHED NEWSPAPER CAREER OF FORMER 
REPUBLICAN EDITOR SPANNED NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGE VIGNETTES, CONFIDENCE OH PRESI- 
DENTS 


Richard Hooker, 89, a distinguished jour- 
nalist in the historic tradition of The Spring- 
field Republican, with which he was asso- 
ciated for much of his life, died Saturday 
morning at his home af 241 Park Drive, Long- 
meadow. 

Joining The Republican in 1900, he was 
the newspaper's Washington correspondent, 
later literary editor, and managing editor 
and publisher from 1915 to 1922. He remained 
president of The Republican Co. until 1934. 
Up until a year ago, he continued to con- 
tribute editorials and book reviews: 

Mr. Hooker was an author, historian, lec- 
turer, an observer and commentator on the 
national political scene and an expert in 
naval affairs. 

His qualifications were ‘recognized by the 
administrations of former Presidents Taft 
and Wilson, who offered him prominent po- 
sitions in government, which he declined. 


WIRE SERVICE DIRECTOR 


He served as a director of the Associated 
Press from 1927 to 1934. 

Son of Thomas.and Sarah (Bowles) Hook- 
er, Mr. Hooker was born Feb. 20, 1878, at 
Augusta, Ga., where his father, a native of 
New Haven, Conn., was in the banking busi- 
ness. His mother was the eldest child of 
Samuel Bowles, second editor of The Repub- 
lican. 

He spent his youth in New Haven, prepar- 
ing for college at Hopkins Grammar School 
and at Taft School at Watertown, Conn. At 
Yale University, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1899 with a bachelor of arts degree, 
he was an associate editor of the college 
literary magazine and the Yale Courant. He 
was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon and of 
Elihu, the senior society. 

He also was a member of the Yale tennis 
team and, with a classmate, C. P. Dodge, held 
the New England doubles championship. 
Tennis remained one of his major interests 
until late in life and he wrote an expert’s 
treatise on the game. 

Following his graduation, from Yale, Mr. 
Hooker spent a year in travel and study in 
Europe, chiefly in Paris, where he matricu- 
lated at the Sorbonne, and at Gettlin, Ger- 
many. 

Through the courtesy of the U.S. State 
Department, while he was in Germany, Mr. 
Hooker was admitted to the visitors’ gallery 
in the Reichstag and witnessed the debate 
and vote on Admiral von Tirpitz’s naval 
bill—an enactment which was described as 
Germany's putting a pistol to England’s 
head” and which had major historic con- 
notations 15 years later during World War I. 

Mr. Hooker's interest in naval affairs was 
established at an early age and he visited 
many navy yards from the Pacific coast to 
the North Sea. His later writings on naval 
matters were widely and approvingly quoted 
abroad. He became an associate member of 
the U.S. Naval Institute. 
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JOINS STAFF IN 1900 


:Returning to the United States from his 
European travels, Mr. Hooker joined the staff 
of The Republican in 1900, This was an age 
of great international excitement, following 
the Spanish-American War, when America 
was. involved in the Philippines and assum- 
Ing the status of a world power, The third 
Samuel Bowles, grandson of the founder of 
The Republican, was. then editor of the 
newspaper whose editorial pages and news 
columns had long been regarded as “must” 
reading by Presidents and national states- 
men and political leaders, as well as the 
average people seeking news of their local 
communities. 

The Republican was the “school” for 
many of the nation’s leading journalists who 
“broke in” on its editorial desks or while 
beating the country villages and towns for 
news items. Mr. Hooker referred to those 
journalistic activities of his early years in 
his book, “The Story of an Independent 
Newspaper,” a history of The Republican, 
published in 1924. 

“Those were the days,“ he wrote, when 
the huckleberry route,’ as it was dubbed 
in the’ office, still flourished. Each Friday 
the youngest cub reporter, or his immediate 
senior, made a trip through certain towns 
where the regular correspondents, adequate 
for brief daily items, might lack the wings 
for longer flights of English composition. 
From these towns it was his duty to gather 
the material for letters in The Sunday Re- 
publican dealing with anything as barren 
as the apple crop in an off year or anything 
as perennially fruitful as politics.” 

A reader had before him, on these numer- 
ous town edition pages, he wrote, a daily 
chronicle of town and village life” that dealt 
with all manner of events varying “from 
last night’s meeting of the selectmen, or 
the school board, to the visit of a fox in the 
deacon's henyard,” as well as astute com- 
ments and factual accounts of national and 
international interest. 

It was in 1904 that Mr, Hooker began 
covering the Washington scene and Con- 
gressional sessions for The Republican, an 
assignment that continued until 1911. His 
letters from the nation’s capital and his 
journalistic stature gained high repute in 
government circles, 


OFFER FROM TAFT 


President Taft in 1911 offered him the po- 
sition of White House secretary for press 
relations, which he declined. 

Mr. Hooker in 1907 had suffered a serious 
back injury which later necessitated two 
drastic operations and which severely handi- 
capped him. 

From 1911 to 1915, he was literary editor 
for The Republican, and, in the latter year, 
became editor upon the death of the third 
Samuel Bowles. 

An ardent supporter of President Wilson, 
he served as a member of Wilson’s second 
industrial conference in 1919 and 1920 but 
declined Wilson’s offers of appointment as 
assistant secretary of the Treasury and mem- 
bership on the Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission. 

In failing health, he resigned as editor of 
The Republican in 1922, but soon resumed 
editorial contributions which continued un- 
til recently. He was particularly active during 
the campaign of 1940, when President Roose- 
velt ran for a third term. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Hooker main- 
tained a deep interest in his alma mater. In 
1921, he delivered the Bromiley lectures on 
journalism at Yale. He was a member of the 
Yale Alumni Board from 1914 to 1934 and 
again for several years beginning in 1940. 
He also had served on the Yale Board of 
Athletic Control and was keenly devoted to 
athletics. 

Tall, lean, of erect bearing, Mr. Hooker was 
a proponent of the physical life, the outdoors 
and athletics. An athlete himself until his 
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recurrent back ailment curtailed his physical 
activities, he was an enthusiastic supporter 
of «ntramural athletics and of his Yale 
teams, often traveling to football games and 
other sports’ events. 

As a tennis player, he was captain of his 
Yale team and was invited to play in the 
Newport, R.I., tournaments, a high achieve- 
ment. 

ATTENDS REUNION 


As recently as 1964, Mr. Hooker attended a 
Yale reunion. For many years he was a 
member of a local group of Yale graduates 
who interviewed boys from this area who 
were scholarship candidates. 

His “Story of an Independent Newspaper,” 
published in the year of The Republican’s 
100th anniversary, is regarded as the official 
history of the newspaper. He also wrote (in 
1951) “A Century of Service,” the history 
of Mass Mutual Life Insurance Co., and (in 
1956) “Aetna Life Insurance Co.; Its First 
Hundred Years,” and numerous articles for 
magazines and newspapers. 

Elected a director of the Associated 
Press in 1927, he held this position until 
1934, when he declined renomination. 

Mr. Hooker was president of the Doane 
Orphanage Trust Foundation from 1931 to 
1947. A summer resident of the town of 
Blandford for many years, he was a founder 
of the Blandford Country Club and a mem- 
ber of the Cosmos Club in Washington, D.C. 

In 1949 he was elected a corporator of 
American International College, which in 
1962 awarded him an honorary doctor of 
letters degree. 

Also a former director of the New England 
Council, he was active for several years in the 
Adult Education Council of Springfield. 

He was married Dec. 31, 1910, at Cleve- 
land, O., to Winifred E. Newberry. Mrs. 
Hooker and their four children survive. The 
children are Dr. Sarah Hardwicke of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Mrs. Mary N. Cavanaugh of Wood- 
bury, N.Y., and Attys. Richard, Jr., and 
Arthur Bowles Hooker of New Haven. 

The funeral will be held Monday at 3 in 
First Congressional Church, Longmeadow, 
with the Rev. Daniel Leavitt, pastor, officiat- 
ing. Burial will be in Longmeadow Cemetery. 
Dickinson-Streeter funeral home is in charge 
of arrangements. There will be no visiting 
hours. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 
WALTER GRAHAM, “CUB” UNDER HOOKER, IN 
TRIBUTE 

Walter R. Graham, retired managing editor 
of The Sunday Republican, who as a cub 
reporter “broke in“ under former editor 
Richard Hooker, paid the following tribute 
to the distinguished journalist who died 
Saturday: 

“Richard Hooker was a man of dignity, 
force and ease of manner; an acute observer 
with a wise tolerance and quick sympathies. 
He gave bright service to The Springfield Re- 
publican and attained national recognition 
as a reliable historian of political events. 

“Mr, Hooker had a deep devotion to the 
newspaper and was always ready and happy 
to assist a new reporter. He had words of 
kindness and encouragement for all earnest 
beginners and watched over their work with 
lively interest, 

“A gracious man of delightful personal- 
ity, Mr. Hooker had a long and full life. 
Always the things he stood for were firmly 
and courteously expressed. His name stands 
high on the scroll of distinguished editors.” 


THAT OUR FREEDOM MAY LIVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNsSon] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Veterans Day the people of 
Tuolumne County paid tribute to three 
young residents of that county who had 
given their lives on the battlefields of 
Vietnam so that our freedom might live. 
Judge Ross A. Carkeet of the Superior 
Court of Tuolumne County was the prin- 
cipal speaker as the people of that com- 
munity dedicated a Vietnam plaque on 
the front of the Veterans Memorial 
Building in Sonora. 

His stirring words spoke to us of the 
freedoms in defense of which these 
young men, Army S. Sgt. Roy Lock- 
hart, Marine Lance Cpl. Dennis Johnson 
and Marine Cpl. Thomas H. Benton, gave 
their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask leave to print 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Judge 
Carkeet’s remarks: 

Forty-nine years ago today, somewhere in 
France, a big gun, known as a Howitzer, and 
called by its crew “Calamity Jane,” fired the 
last round in World War I, marking the end 
of that war which was supposedly fought to 
end all wars. 

That it did not end all wars is history. The 
mighty struggle of World War I and the bit- 
ter conflict in Korea are still fresh in our 
minds. 

And here we are today on this Veterans 
day of 1967 with a half-million of our men 
and women engaged in a life and death 
struggle in a far away land. 

It is only fitting and proper that we pause 
to honor those brave men and women on this 
day which is dedicated to all veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States. 

I would speak to you today of the Free- 
doms in defense of which these three young 
men whom I shall mention laid down their 
lives. 

Freedom, with dignity and significance to 
the individual man, to the greatest extent 
ever known on this earth, is the basic and 
essential element of American citizenship. 

The whole course of history is the story 
of man’s long struggle toward the heights of 
individual freedom we have reached. 

The freedom we have as citizens of this 
great nation could be lost quickly by a fail- 
ure to recognize and properly deal with the 
evil forces at home and abroad which hate 
freedom. 

But freedom can also be lost—and most 
commonly in history has been lost—by peo- 
ple who fail to fully exercise freedom for 
themselves and others, and who are not 
ready to struggle and sacrifice for it. 

In 1918 Congress adopted the American 
Creed, which recites in part: 

“I believe in the United States of America. 
. a perfect union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes .. .” 

Aliens who have successfully passed the re- 
quired examinations must, before obtaining 
citizenship, swear to an oath of allegiance. 
A part of this oath reads:. that I will 
support and defend the Constitution Laws of 
the United States of America against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic . . .”. 

The great Freedoms which we so jealously 
guard and defend are stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be these: “that all 
men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, and 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 
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In the first 10 amendments to our Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights, they are more 
carefully spelled out; Freedom of religion, 
speech, and press; right to peaceably assem- 
ble; right to petition the government for 
redress of our grievances. 

There are those who exercise their free- 
doms by following the well-known course of 
conduct now so familiar to us—by marching, 
by picketing, by demonstrating, by sit-ins 
and the like, all of which may be summarized 
in the comprehensive term:—the Right of 
Dissent. 

This Right of Dissent is not to be taken 
lightly. And these are trying times, with 
friends and neighbors and even families 
divided between what they consider morally 
right and morally wrong about our conflict 
abroad. 

This Right of Dissent is the very essence 
of Freedom, It is what these young men 
whom we honor here today gave their lives 
to protect and defend. 

Each of these young men had the choice— 
indeed, the right—to follow the course of 
dissent if he so chose. 

But these brave young men saw it as their 
higher duty to their flag and to the protec- 
tion of these Freedoms I have mentioned, to 
answer the call to service in the armed forces, 
and to engage in mortal combat with an 
enemy which our government has told them 
must be stopped lest it engulf the whole of 
southeast Asia and threaten the peace of the 
world. 

Loyal to flag and to country, and respond- 
ing with patriotic fervor, they staked their 
lives on the principle that love of country 
and pride in its heritage to them outweighed 
the dubious satisfaction of exercising their 
Right of Dissent. 

And so today we do honor to these three 
brave young men who gave their last full 
measure of devotion to answer to their coun- 
try’s call to duty, Sergeant Roy Lockhart, 
Lance Corporal Dennis Johnson, and Corporal 
Thomas H. Benton, and to all the men and 
women of Tuolumne County yet to come 
who will have lost their lives in the service 
of their country during the Vietnam era. 

I dedicate this monument to them with 
this fervent hope: That we may each of us 
here today dedicate ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of the memory of those who died that 
our freedom and liberty might live. 


DISSENT AND PROTEST — 1967 
SPEECH BY SECRETARY WIRTZ 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TENZER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, dissent and 
protest are nothing new to the American 
scene—however never before in our his- 
tory have we been called upon to examine 
the subject so closely and in such depth 

In a recent address at the University 
of Colorado School of Law, Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz examined youth 
protests with great insight and under- 
standing. The distinguished cabinet of- 
ficer struck a note of warning—both to 
the American people as a whole and to 
the protesters in particular. He stated: 

The pragmatics of it are that the current 
extremes of protest dis-serve their pur- 
poses—seriously. 


The right to dissent is basic to a free 
democracy. The right to dissent and the 
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right of the people to peaceably assemble 
are guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
motive behind the dissent or protest, 
even where opposed by the majority, has 
no relevance. 

Under our Constitution and under our 
laws the majority must respect the right 
to lawful dissent as the exercise of free 
speech. The majority may one day re- 
quire the right to dissent to defend itself. 

FREE SPEECH IS A TWO-WAY STREET 


Reciprocity of free speech is the great- 
est protector of the right to dissent. 
When those who dissent and protest fail 
to recognize the right of others to dis- 
agree—to dissent from their views, then 
the constitutional protection of free 
speech will have been infringed. A lack 
of respect for the views of others may 
in and of itself be a disservice to the 
cause of the protesters. 

Mr. Speaker, as the 1968 elections draw 
nearer, the major political parties will 
be called upon to examine in depth the 
subjects of dissent and protest in Ameri- 
ca. If we are to serve the people of Amer- 
ica as a responsive political party and as 
a responsible majority party, we are 
obliged to reject the cliches about dis- 
sent and protest which are based upon 
a lack of understanding. We must recog- 
nize that the dissent and protest of 
1967—and that which we may anticipate 
in 1968—differ from the dissent of the 
past. As Secretary Wirtz states: 

There remains, nevertheless, the hard fact 
of a fever of protest different from any this 
nation has known before, or at least for a 
long time. There is particular poignancy, 
and more than that, in its involving so large 
an element of loss of confidence—and of 
love—between those who are older and those 
who are younger; so that age seems suddenly 
a higher wall than nationality, or religion, or 
sex, or race. There is bitter cruelty and deep 
hurt—to individual human beings and to 
the society—and this without fairness or 
effect—when pickets signs pervert legitimate 
disagreement about Viet Nam into the ugly 
accusation that older men are willing to roll 
dice with younger men’s lives, and when the 
equally irresponsible reply—even frora some 
who seek national leadership—is that one 
reason for declaring war is that it would 
stop this kind of protest. 


I urge my colleagues on the majority 
side of the aisle and members of the 
majority party throughout the Nation to 
heed the words of Secretary Wirtz. Our 
party must hear the voice of dissent, we 
must seek to understand the desires of 
the dissenters—then we should decide 
what is best for our national interest. 
We must widen the scope of debate with- 
in our party and make room for the pro- 
tester and the dissenter. We must set the 
guidelines and the groundrules with 
compassion and understanding but also 
within a boundary which respects law 
and order and the rights of others. 

We must provide the dissenter within 
our party a realistic forum to express his 
views, a forum for constant debate, dia- 
logue and discussion, a forum which will 
replace frustration with hope—and re- 
place fear with understanding. 

I urge my colleagues to read the re- 
marks of Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz which follow at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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YOUTH PROTESTS 
(Remarks by Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 

Labor, at the University of Colorado School 

of Law, 75th Anniversary Celebration, Nov. 

10, 1967) 

These remarks have revealed, in their 
preparation, marked schizophrenic tend- 
encies. A 75th Anniversary should be a gala 
occasion, set in diamonds, warmed by cham- 
pagne, tuned to the waltz, bathed in the 
bathos of nostalgia, toasted rather than 
talked at. Yet a speaker brought a long 
distance, especially from capitol to campus, 
feels the conflicting compulsion to “be with 
it’—to speak to the present instead of the 
past—to try, in terms of today’s issues, to 
throw at least a pontoon bridge of oratory 
across “generation gap,“ to recognize the cur- 
rent escalation to national proportions of 
the traditional strain between “town and 
gown,” to counter-march from Washington 
and meet youth’s protest on youth’s terms 
and its home field. What you are about to 
hear may be the Anniversary Waltz as it 
might be played by Walter Mitty’s Ragtime 
Band. 

The wiser counsel would be to opt squarely 
for the anniversary tradition. Few are compe- 
tent as witness, none respected as judge, in 
the litigation between the ages. For an in- 
cumbent bureaucrat on the wrong side of 
thirty to so much as question today before 
a university audience the sanctity of unre- 
strained, unbridled, unhousebroken protest 
would be for him to envy the more favorable 
auspices under which an illegitimate son of 
immigrants would rise to speak at a D.A.R. 
convention on the irrelevancy of geneology 
or in a maternity ward on the triviality of 
motherhood. 

Yet I confess, borrowing Gladstone's phras- 
ing of it, that “I have a speech on this sub- 
ject fermenting within me, and feel as a loaf 
might in the oven.” Not a somber speech. The 
times are blighted by dreary speeches. The 
nation’s sense of humor seems to be on vaca- 
tion. This is a joyous occasion, And Protest is 
a subject on which we have taken not only 
the subject but sometimes ourselves too 
seriously. It will comport with both tonight’s 
circumstance and Gladstone's yeasty meta- 
phor to leaven pertinence a little with im- 
pertinence—to proceed on the basis that half 
a laugh is better than none. 

Herein, then, of sit-ins in deans’ offices, 

graffiti picket signs, marching on the Penta- 
gon; of the comforting middle-aged view 
that most young Americans must be some- 
body else’s children, the convenient faculty 
view that they should all have matriculated 
someplace else, and the strong endorsement 
of both of those views by the young Ameri- 
cans. 
The place to start is with the conven- 
tional wisdom that reminds of the prone- 
ness to exaggerate current vielssitude. Gen- 
eration gap” is unquestionably wider than 
it used to be, but if there is novelty here it 
is more in the phrase than in the fact. And 
it helps read the temperature of protest to 
note some of the things that happened 75 
years ago—in 1892. 

That summer at Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
ten people were killed in a 18-hour pitched 
battle between striking steelworkers and 300 
Pinkerton detectives, before the State mili- 
tia took over; and Federal troops were moved 
into the Coeur d’Alene silver mines in Idaho 
because of violence there between strikers 
and strike-breakers. 

The Populist Convention met at Omaha, 
with the leading “agitators” of the time in 
attendance: “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, Sock- 
less” Jerry Simpson, and Mary “Yellin” 
Lease, from Kansas, “rousing the West to 
enthusiasm and the East to terror by ex- 
horting the farmers to ‘raise less corn and 
more hell'.” 

Jacob Riis was fighting, almost single 
handedly, the war against poverty and ty- 
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phus fever in New York’s slums—issuing his 
“remonstrances.” 

President Harrison’s 1892 State of the 
Union Message was about “the frequent 
lynching of colored people accused of crime” 
and about “lawlessness (that) is not less 
such but more, where it usurps the func- 
tions of peace officers and the courts.” 

Two years later, Jacob Coxey led his ragged 
“army” from Ohio to Washington—to de- 
mand the issuance of half a billion dollars 
in paper money, and to be arrested, when 
they reached their destination, for not keep- 
ing off the grass” at the White House. 

Accepting history’s soothing condolence 
that there is nothing new about protest, we 
mark, too, the realization that a lot of cur- 
rent attention, especially to inter-genera- 
tional differences, involves what Gerald 
Johnson would call its “superficial aspects.” 
Our differences, for example, about deviation- 
ism from yesterday’s—and almost certainly 
tomorrow’s—tonsorial and sartorial norms. 
My own strong preference for the crew-cut 
is manifest. I also confess the prejudices that 
mini-skirts are attractive only on the very 
young, that knees are the ugliest part of 
most anatomies, and that net hose distract 
the roving eye from its true objectives. But 
if youth decides, at least partly in protest 
against more mature hypocrisies, to press the 
logic of men wearing their hair as long as 
Daniel Webster or English barristers, and the 
reasoning that decency’s hemline must be 
the same in the ballroom and on the beach— 
this seems insufficient cause for more than 
passing concern. 

There remains, nevertheless, the hard fact 
of a fever of protest different from any this 
nation has known before, or at least for 
a long time. There is particular poignancy, 
any more than that, in its involving so large 
an element of loss of confidence—and of 
love—between those who are older and those 
who are younger; so that age seems suddenly 
a higher wall than nationality, or religion, 
or sex, or race. There is bitter cruelty and 
deep hurt—to individual human beings and 
to the society—and this without fairness or 
effect—when picket signs pervert legitimate 
disagreement about Viet Nam into the ugly 
accusation that older men are willing to roll 
dice with younger men’s lives, and when the 
equally irresponsible reply—even from some 
who seek national leadership—is that one 
reason for declaring war is that it would 
stop this kind of protest. 

This fever is rising. Looking only at youth’s 
protest: 

Where there were all-night teach-ins and 
solemn picketing a year ago protesting the 
nation’s foreign policy, there is now the 
“trapping” of Navy and CIA recruiters and 
those whose companies make napalm. 

Where there were peaceful protests two 
years ago against university policies regard- 
ing Selective Service, there is now the burn- 
ing of draft cards and the refusal to serve 
when called. 

Where there were sit-ins and freedom 
schools and the Mississippi summer project 
three years ago to express youth’s deep com- 
mitment to civil rights, there are now black 
power rallies, riots—and a significant, mean- 
ingful fall-off in white student participation. 

Where student protest against university 
“bureaucracy” started off at Berkeley as a 
free speech movement, it became then a 
filthy speech movement, and appeared in 
gross caricature last week in CCNY’s muddy 
ditch affair—with a spokesman shouting 
through the bull horn: “The name of the 
game is: Confront the policy makers“ 
about, apparently, whatever is convenient at 
the moment. 

I don't know how large the element of 
protest is in the developing degeneration of 
insistence on social freedom that has led 
to wherever we are now in the experimenta- 
tion” with marijuana, LSD, STP. 
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I reject the Cassandra counsel of those 
who look at the signs of escalating protest 
‘and inéreasing unrest—especially in the 
slums but in their other manifestations as 
well—and warn, as one of them put it re- 
cently: We must prepare for the onset of 
terrorism.“ 

Surely, though, it would be grossest negli- 
gence to disrégard what is emerging plainly 
as one of democracy's recurrent, critical 
“testings. 

I feel; almost guiltily, the frustration ‘of 
being unable to match description with pro- 
posal, Yet there is more than rationalization 
in “suggesting that there is quite a lot of 
understanding left to be done here as the 
necessary preliminary to confident preserip- 
tion. It is in this limited respect that I 
suggest tonight what seem to me two essen- 
“tial elements in this understanding: 

First, recognitlon that youth's contempo- 
rary protest is not properly ‘appraised— 
whether in criticism or condonatlon—in 
terms of the acts of protest alone, but only 
in the significant context of the central fact 
of the times—which is kaleidoscopic change; 

Second, recognition that this protest re- 
flects— but often distorts an emerging ethic 
which has much to commend it and which 
ig strikingly true to the free and responsible 
society's authentic tradition. 

It would be perhaps presumptuous, but 
probably not ‘wrong, to suggest that this is 
a hard, frightening, time to grow up in— 
and that difficulty and fear are plausible, 
reasonable, elements in protest. It is more 
reservedly analytical to find a constructive 
understanding—but by no means a condona- 
tion—of contemporary youth’s convulsive 
protest in the facts of contemporary conyul- 
sive change—change not only in the tech- 
nological and scientific spheres but also in 
the far reaching, deep reaching social, polit- 
ical, psychological and philosophical spheres. 

‘The facts of mid-20th century technologi- 
‘cal and scientific revolution are clear. Its 
effects are anything but clear: 

What, for example, is the effect of auto- 
mation on the inner satisfaction which is 
probably essential to life’s making sense and 
which craftsmen traditionally took from the 
work they did with their hands? 

What is the effect on individuals and on 
the family of television—with its obsession 
for what is bad and wrong and shoddy—be- 
coming a larger influence on children’s 
minds than their parents or their peers or 
their teachers? Is there ever a perpetrator of 
violence on the streets at night, or a pur- 
chaser of heroin, who hasn’t seen the thing 
he does done a hundred times before—in 
living, dying, color? 

What of the impact of scientific discovery 
on traditional philosophical and political no- 
tions? 

How much of an influence is it on the 
philosophy of this generation of youth that 
its members know—what none knew before 
because it wasn't true before—that they are 
committed to live their lives a single spark 
away from the incineration of the earth? 

Or what does it do to democracy when 
more and more of the decisions the majority 
has to make hinge on the possession of 
‘sophisticated knowledge shared in fact by 
“fewer and fewer members of that majority? 

As the astronaut's rocket carries him be- 
yond the effective force of gravity he enters 
a state of “weightlessness” in which the 
principles of balance and motion and stabili- 
gation he had previously relied on are no 
longer applicable. There is only a starting 
consciousness of the disorienting and un- 
stabilizing effects on his earth-bound 
counterparts—especially those who are ‘still 
getting their bearings—of a dozen recent 
achievements of the physical and life sci- 
entists. 

The sharpest critics of youth's protest as- 
sociate it with the protestors’ alleged less- 
ened sense of values. 
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If by this it is meant that some of the ex- 
tremes of protest are what happens in a 
vacuum of values created in the eye of a 
hurricane of change, there is unquestion- 
ably evidence of that. 

There is other evidence—evidence that 


_youths’ protest, except for those few for 


whom protest is an end or a “game” in itself, 


is against. valuelessness that its opposition 


to particular inherited values is that they are 
identified with antique forms of institution- 
alism—that youth is seeking as earnestly as 
desperate humanity always has for, values 
that give life sense. 

If I understand at.all what is happening in 
the philosophy of thinking American youth, 
it centers on the insistence that the indi- 
vidual must have the opportunity for direct 
participation, for involvement, for actual en- 
gagement, for commitment, in some felt ex- 
perience—and that institutions and proce- 
dures are valid only as they provide this op- 
portunity, 

Youth is persuaded that government, 
church, corporations, labor unions, political 
parties, universities, even the family, have 
come to be considered too much as ends and 
individuals too much as means to those ends; 
that as these institutions now operate they 
offer too little opportunity for actual, di- 
rect involvement of the individual in the 
conduct of his own and the community's 
affairs. 

Young Americans count a ciyil rights- sit- 
in more relevant“ than a civil rights de- 
cision by a court or a civil rights enact- 
ment by Congress because they can them- 
selves take part in the sit-in; and the Peace 
Corps more relevant than a foreign aid pro- 
gram because they can be the Peace Corps. 

“I think,” the older philosopher reasoned, 
“and therefore I am.” 

“I act,” the youth says today, and there- 
fore I am.“ 

Does the record of youth’s protest in fact 
bear out its base in ethies, in a search for 
values, in a renewed insistence on the central 
meaningfulness not of institutions but of in- 
dividuals, in a desire not only to believe but 
to be. involved? 

I think the answer is that it did reflect 
such a base during the first half of this 
decade. Surely, then, there was full reason for 
youth to feel that its desire to participate in 
“the shaping and molding of the world“ was 
being fulfilled, 

The civil rights sit-ins, boycotts, marches, 
and freedom schools did help create not only 
a wave of conscience across the country, but 
the Civil Rights Act, the Voting Rights Act, 
and the Economic Opportunity Act, 

The student free speech movement and 
complaints about the growing impersonal- 
ity of the university bureaucracy did help to 
produce specific changes in university regu- 
latlons and practices. 

The early teach-ins on the war and the 
early sit-ins on the draft did help to pro- 
duce a wider and more serious debate on 
Viet Nam and a deeper examination by uni- 
versities of their policies with respect to 
Selective Service. 

In the last few months, however, it is 
manifest that impatience, frustration, and 
now bitterness, have set in. The feeling has 
grown that speaking out is no longer enough, 
that democracy’s channels no longer carry 
youth’s message, and that all bureaucrats 
and politicians are by definition, “nasty, 
brutish and short.” New forms of protest have 
emerged: teach-ins have been replaced by 
sit-ins and sleep-ins and lawlessness and acts 
of civil disobedience; integrated freedom 
schools by black power rallies; peaceful dem- 
onstrations for peace by active resistance and 
draft card burnings. At the same time, new 
objects of protest have been fixed: visibly 
discriminatory Southern laws have lost cen- 
ter stage to less visibly discriminatory North- 
ern practices and then to the whole system 
of allegedly “undemocratic institutions”; 
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specific debatable issues on Viet Nam policy 
have given way to personal and symbolic 
supporters, and critics of that policy; specific 
complaints against certain conventional so- 
cial values have been replaced increasingly 
by expressed rejection of the whole notion ot 
social’ values. 

It would be much less than candor not 
to express the deep conviction) that in its 
present extreme forms and particularly in 
the apparent, decision to change the present 
order of things from without instead of work- 
ing from within—student protest finds no 
excuse in the “weightlessness? which change 
creates; and reduces the ‘ethic of doing-as- 
being to a claimed license for what amounts 


to nothing much better than individual 


anarchy, 

Whether we like it or, not, part of the nec- 
essary adjustment to change, to an increas- 
ing tempo of even dubious “progress,” is 
‘more self-discipline; not less. Insisting on 
participation in the setting of those new dis- 
ciplines is one thing; denying, all respon- 
sibility. is another. Nobody is going to be 
excused, if he puts.a car in the ditch or kills 
someone with it, by his explaining that he 
‘took his hands off the wheel because he was 
going too fast. 

The pragmatics of it are that the current 
extremes of protest dis-serve their pur- 
poses—seriously. 

The riots in the slums this summer hurt 
the poverty program and the advance of civil 
rights as much as the marches.on Washing- 
ton and Selma four years ago helped those 
causes. 

If the objection of some members of Con- 
gress to the presently pending poverty bill 
appropriation is based on considerations of 
economy, the unspoken objection of others— 
utterly wrong in my judgment—is that the 
war on poverty did not prevent the riots. 

The march on Washington three weeks ago 
hurt the cause of most of the marchers more 
than it advanced that cause. It all ended so 
meanly—with the walls covered with filth, 
the air full of dead fish and vegetables and 
sputum and tear gas, and the jails full of 
young men and women whose offense—more 
against themselves than the society—was the 
inciting of synthetic violence. It was youth's 
protest, and youth could not have been 
proud. A generation of decency was dis- 
credited by a few who degraded legitimate 
dissent into obscenity and anti- reason. 

The net of it is that the youth’s increas- 
ingly extreme form of protest and the adult’s 
increasingly bitter recrimination and ret- 
ribution are now creating an infinitely more 
bitter inflationary cycle—with human costs 
and prices. 

There is debate about the draft—then a 
decision—then expressed disagreement and 
counter-argument—all in democracy’s truest 
tradition. But then, suddenly, a despicable 
burning of draft cards and the barricading 
of recruiters. behind. doors held shut by 
students who thereby deny the one absolute 
tenet of the university: that reason. must 
never bow to force. And now, the retributive 
action of threatening the students with a 
choice between being drafted or going to 
the penitentiary. 

I rerent with everything in me the abuse 
by those students of the ideals I hold highest. 
I think they are dead wrong about what is 
necessary to win freedom and peace in Viet 
Nam, and wronger about what freedom of- 
fers and demands. To the extent that their 
action does in fact violate the Selective 
Service Act, I support completely the firm 
and full carrying out of the law. But when 
those who administer the law say: It may 
be that we are assuming just a little“ by 
adding a new pressure to what the law pro- 
vides, and when it is then put that the 
boy “may always go to the penitentiary if 
he likes,“ this isn’t what I understand democ- 
racy to mean. 
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It is all so senseless;. this spiraling, of 
protest and recrimination. 

There has never been a large commonal- 
ty of purpose in this country. In a very real 
sense much of today’s protest at least about 
our condition’ in this country—teflects not 
only the technological. progress of recent 
years, but the unprecedented social. gains 
as well—in educational and economic op- 
portunity, increasingly equal opportunity. 
We have learned that in the most devel- 
oped—as well as the least developed—coun- 
tries there will come: with mew opportunity, 
a further revolution of still faster rising ex- 
pectations. In large measure, today's dis- 
satisfaction results from the increasing 
realization that the true measure of achieve- 
ment is not how much better things are than 
they were last year, but how much the coun- 
try is still short of the realization of its full 
potential. We were determinists once. Now 
we believe in the idea that Man is made 
with the competence inside to control his 
destiny. 

But neither words nor .philosophy—nor 
protest against protest against protest 
will be enough this year, or next, or ever. 

Tou are lawyers, present or future and 
I perhaps return, in closing, to the schizo- 
phrenta acknowledged at the start about 
fashioning an instrument which might both 
let me speak to you whose interest and love 
is the law and still let loose with the con- 
cern fermenting inside me. 

Yet in a very real sense, all I have said 
here is the setting up of a case which re- 
quires your professional attention. For law 
is not only the application of precedents, 
but even more centrally the development of 
procédures and institutions which serve the 
inexorably changing human desire and pur- 
pose. 

There is a “weightlessness” today, and 
meeting it will require social and legal in- 
vention as curious and bold and effective 
as the ‘scientific invention which created it. 

Youth’s protest may carry it outside any 
reasonable boundaries. It has: And it is partly 
the lawyer’s obligation—as not only artisan 
but architect—to better refine the rules and 
principles and practices regarding protest so 
as to distinguish between ‘dissent and dis- 
order. 

Beyond this, I press youth's: case for 
changes in established institutional concepts 
which make the individual more clearly the 
master and the institution more clearly the 
servant; and changes in established proce- 
dural concepts which give the individual a 
more active role in his oon and the com- 
munity's affairs. 

But new concepts“ are not enough. 

There is the need for new programs which 
will provide the young people of the country 
the opportunity they ask to make both it and 
the world better, safer, more sensible. The 
Peace Corps is à precedent. So is VISTA: So 
is Israel's two-year national service program, 

There is the need for better lines of com- 
munication between academic and political 
forums. 

Max Lerner’s proposal this week of a uni- 
versity procedure in which administration, 
faculty, and students would participate on 
a 7-5-3 ratio basis in making some decisions 
deserves careful consideration. 

There are further experiments to be made, 
new programs devised, to meet the necessity 
of full participation—and more than that, 
the assumption of full responsibility—by the 
residents of slums and ghettoes in making 
their own repairs against the ravages—more 
psychic than physical—of centuries of big- 
otry. 

These are only seed suggestions, meagre 
illustrations of the kind of new institution 
and procedure building that is required. 

This is a job for citizens—yes, but most 
particularly for lawyers. For what is raised 
most centrally in youth’s protest today is the 
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free society's essential legal question: how to 
achieve under constantly changing circum- 
stance that balance of rights and responsi- 
bilities which will maximize individual op- 
portunity and significance. 

There has been constant reminder, in the 
preparing of these remarks, of Wiley Rut- 
ledge. Of three pictures I see every night 
above my dresser, his is one, I wouldn't be 
here tonight, nor doing what I do, if my life 
had not touched and then drawn heavily 
upon his. More than any but a few, I know 
what this School meant to him. 

Wiley Rutledge believed in the individual— 
every indivyidual—the very idea of the Indi- 
vidual—more devoutly than any other man 
I have known, He would take, today, youth’s 
case—but with due recognition of his obliga- 
tion to serve his client by recognizing fully. 
the common interest. He would say, as he 
did, now twenty-two years ago, in Thomas v. 
Collins: 

“This case confronts us . with the duty 
to say where the individual’s freedom ends 
and the State's power begins. Choice on that 
border is always delicate, It is the character 
of the right, not of the limitation, which 
determines what standard governs the choice. 


“Tt is in our tradition to allow the widest. 


room for discussion, the narrowest range for 
its restriction, particularly when this right 
is exercised in conjunction with peaceable 
assembly.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING 


Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Speaker, we have be- 
fore us today another page in the now 
extensive legislative history on the con- 
gressional redistricting bill. H.R. 2275 is 
the aftermath of the still unsettled dis- 
pute on the earlier major redistricting 
bill, H.R. 2508. 

H.R. 2508 passed both Houses of Con- 
gress earlier this year, but the measure 
contained several disputed points. The 
conference report on the bill made an 
effort to reconcile some of the more im- 
portant aspects of the legislation, and 
limited the extent to which a Federal 
court could require redistricting in a 
given State. Briefly, the conference re- 
port provided merely that there could be 
no members elected at large for the 91st 
and 92d Congresses except for New Mex- 
ico and Hawaii and that no State would 
be compelled to redistrict for the 91st and 
92d Congresses without the benefit of an 
up-to-date current census figure: 

The conference report on H.R. 2508 
left to future Congresses all other items 
including guidelines as to a fair degree 
of equality of population, contiguity of 
districts, . compactness, and gerry- 
mandering. 

I supported this conference report 
when it was before the House because it 
then seemed like the best available solu- 
tion, but the other body, on November 
8, rejected it, and at the same time added 
to the bill before us today an amend- 
ment which was not germane, prohibit- 
ing at-large elections but making no pro- 
vision for census counts: 

The redistricting’ provisions of H.R. 
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2275, as before us today and as passed 
by the Senate, have one simple goal to 
prevent the at-large elections for Con- 
gress in the next few years. It is the 
simplest form of the redistricting squab- 
ble, and it does not address the problems 
of compactness nor does it have anything 
to do with a ‘census, It merely provides 
that when there is more than one Mem- 
ber of Congress from a given State, then 
the State must be districted with no 
candidate running at large. This is the 
relatively narrow point on which both 
Houses and their conferees, have con- 
sistently agreed—that. there is strong 
public policy to insure at least this much 
protection in the coming years. 

The problem of a legislature or a court 
not having a current census to work with 
in redistricting is one which is best set- 
tled permanently before proceeding with 
redistricting. requirements. The House 
has already passed a mid-decade census 
bill, H.R. 7659, which will go far in re- 
solving this problem. With the latest de- 
velopments culminating with the pro- 
posal before us today, I feel this Con- 
gress should adopt H.R. 2275, as amend- 
ed by the Senate; and proceed with the 
mid-decade:census bill to lay the ground- 
work for further legislation in the field 
of redistricting, if this proves necessary. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNT: (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia), for Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1967, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for November 29, 
1967, and the balance of the week, on 
account of offleial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofoxe entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petry for 15 minutes, today. i 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona), for 10 minutes, on 
November 29, and to revise and extend 
Bep remarks and include extraneous mat- 

r. i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) and to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. Smrru of New York. 

Mr. COLLIER: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MontcomMery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. TEeNnzER in two instances. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1532. An act to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be accompanied by a per- 
formance bond protecting the District of 
Columbia and by an additional bond for 
the protection of persons furnishing ma- 
terial and labor, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1629. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into joint contracts for supplies and services 
on behalf of the District of Columbia and 
for other political divisions and subdivisions 
in the National Capital region; District of 
Columbia. 

S. 1722. An act to amend the wheat acre- 
age allotment provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2529. An act to amend the act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Wash- 
ington Channel waterfront; 

H.R. 8582. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the number of associate judges on 
the District of Columbia court of appeals 
from two to five, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 936. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 162. An act to grant the masters of 
certain U.S. vessels a lien on those vessels for 
their wages and for certain disbursements; 

H.R. 168. An act to amend the act of June 
20, 1918, relating to the retirement age re- 
quirements of certain personnel of the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 169. An act to increase the amount of 
benefits payable to widows of certain former 
employees of the Lighthouse Service, and 
thereafter to provide for cost-of-living in- 
creases in benefits payable to such widows 
and to such former employees; 

H.R. 1006. An act to provide an increase in 
the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; 

H.R. 3351. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 19, 1950, to provide annuity benefits for 
an additional number of widows of employ- 
ees of the Lighthouse Service; 

H.R. 6418. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend and expand the 
authorizations for grants for comprehensive 
health planning and services, to broaden and 
improve the authorization for research and 
demonstrations relating to the delivery of 
health services, to improve the performance 
of clinical laboratories, and to authorize co- 
operative activities between the Public 
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Health Service hospitals and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6430. An act to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental retardation 
to extend, expand, and improve them, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10442. An act to facilitate exchanges 
of land under the act of March 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 465), for use for public schools, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12910. An act to establish a Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps in the Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13606. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 859. Joint resolution extending for 
1 year the emergency provisions of the urban 
mass transportation program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1239. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting six reports covering vio- 
lations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, and 
Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, pur- 
suant to section 3679(i)(2), Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1240. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on use of contractor personnel to per- 
form research functions within facilities of 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tories, Department of the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1241. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting copies of 
certain orders and supporting documents 
covering cancellations of reimbursable 
charges existing as debts against individual 
Indians or tribes of Indians, pursuant to the 
act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee of 
conference. H.R. 8629. An act to amend the 
act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491) (Rept. 
No. 987) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12639. A bill to 
remove certain limitations on ocean cruises; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 988). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H.R. 25. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior in co- 
operation with the States to preserve, pro- 
tect, develop, restore, and make accessible 
estuarine areas of the Nation which are valu- 
able for sport and commercial fishing, wild- 
life conservation, recreation, and scenic beau- 
ty, and for other purposes; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 989). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 993. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 6649, a bill to amend 
the Export-Import Bank of 1945, as amended, 
to shorten the name of the Bank, to extend 
for 5 years the period within which the Bank 
is authorized to exercise its functions, to in- 
crease the Bank’s lending authority and its 
authority to issue, against fractional re- 
serves, export credit insurance and guaran- 
tees, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 990). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 14171. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron, and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 14172. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the deduc- 
tion allowable for expenses of medical care 
of persons over age 65; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 14173. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 14174. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, and other statutes to pro- 
vide a new maritime program; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 14175. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 14176. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14177. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron, and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R, 14178. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 14179. A bill to provide for the in- 
crease of capacity and the improvement of 
operations of the Panama Canal, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 14180. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Lewis and Clark National 
Scenic Riverway, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 14181. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 14182. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
Official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 
of the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) or section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 14183. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 14184. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase rates of dis- 
ability compensation paid to service disabled 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 14185. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
87, United States Code, to reestablish the 
grade of commodore in the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 14186. A bill to reduce thefts of motor 
vehicles by prohibiting the exportation of 
unidentified motor vehicles, and by pro- 
hibiting the unauthorized possession and 
transmission in interstate commerce of motor 
vehicle master keys; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14187. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 14188. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron, and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. J. Res. 935. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. J. Res. 936. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. y 

By Mr. MORRIS (for himself and Mr. 
WALKER) : 

H.J. Res. 937. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water from 
Navajo Reservoir in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. NIX: 

H.J. Res. 938. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 939. Joint resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care; to the Committee on Rules. 

H.J. Res. 940. Joint resolution to provide 
that it be the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on Aging be called by the 
President of the United States in January 
1970, to be planned and conducted by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to assist the States in conducting similar 
conferences on aging prior to the White House 
Conference on Aging, and for related pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.J. Res. 941. Joint resolution to designate 
the Union Station Building in the District 
of Columbia, a part of the National Visitor 
Center, as the National Visitor Center Memo- 
rial Building; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H. Res. 992. Resolution directing the Ser- 
geant at Arms and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to withhold payment of the 
salary of Members, officers, and employees 
of the House of Representatives if officers 
and employees of the District of Columbia or 
of the US. Government or U.S. judges are 
not paid because Congress has not completed 
action upon appropriation legislation for 
their salaries; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14189. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 

Canale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 14190. A bill for the relief of Rocco 

Severino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 14191, A bill for the relief of Laura 
Massaglia and certain other persons; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 14192. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
and Grazia Semeraro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 14193. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
guerite Simoy (also known as Margarita 
Simou); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 14194. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Morales Monterrey and his wife, Dora Morales 
Monterrey, and their child, Cynthia Morales 
Monterrey; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14195. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Pappalardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 14196. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nelly Luisa Macon Link and her minor son, 
Alberto Ramon Palleroni; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 14197, A bill for the relief of Heng 
Liong Thung and Yvonne Maria Thung (nee/ 
Thio); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 14198. A bill for the relief of Emilia B. 

Ajwani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 14199. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 

Joe R. Lacy; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
H.R. 14200. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Giuliano and his wife, Giuseppina Testa 
Giuliano, and their children, Michelina Giu- 
lano and Magdalena Giuliano; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14201. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Tribute to the Ukrainian Struggle for 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert a few words in 
honor of the anniversary of two very 
meaningful events in the history of the 
Ukraine: the Ukrainian declaration of 
independence and the organization of 
the valiant Ukrainian resistance move- 
ment, 

Since 1783, when Catherine II force- 
fully absorbed the Ukraine into Russia, 
the Ukrainian people had been politi- 
cally oppressed, but they had, neverthe- 
less, developed a rich and vital national 
heritage. This culture sparked their de- 
sire for self-determination, so that in 
1917, during the Bolshevik revolution, 
when much of the Russian machinery 
was in a state of total chaos, Ukrainians 
were effectively able to declare them- 
selves sovereign and free. Now, as the 


Soviet Union celebrates the 50th anni- 
versary of Communist rule in Russia, we 
similarly commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Ukrain- 
ian struggle for independence. How trag- 
ic that this glorious period of liberation 
endured for only 3 years. When the Com- 
munist regime was well entrenched in 
Moscow, Ukrainian nationhood was 
abolished and the country was once 
again occupied and governed by Russia. 

As we approach the beginning of a 
new year, we also should acknowledge 
the 25th anniversary of the formation 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army—UPA. 
The UPA was organized in early 1943 asa 
reaction to the conquering Germans, 
whom the Ukrainians had previously 
hoped would liberate them from the 
cruel and torturous practices of the war- 
panicked Russians. Instead, the Ger- 
mans perpetuated the inhuman system 
devised by the Russians. This political 
and armed resistance grew into a vast 
underground movement, supported by 
most of the Ukrainian population. With 
the surrender of Germany came the re- 
turn of Soviets into the Ukraine. They 
were met with persistent harassment, 
sabotage, and military opposition by the 
UPA. It was not until 1950 that open con- 


flict ceased. Yet the spirit of Ukrainian 
patriotism and the psychological resist- 
ance to Russification continue, though 
the activism of the UPA has been aban- 
doned. 

As we observe these anniversaries and 
pay tribute to the determined and cou- 
rageous Ukrainian people, perhaps we 
can continue to stoke the fire of hope in 
their land, sealed off from the world and 
oppressed as it is. 


Support Our Boys in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
great attention is paid by the communi- 
cations media in this country to acts of 
disloyalty to the U.S. Government. 

Draft card and flag burners, demon- 
strators, and pickets receive attention 
beyond their importance and are por- 
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trayed as legitimate protesters exercis- 
ing their right to dissent. 

Under the guise of academic freedom, 
some of our college faculty members and 
students heap abuse and scorn upon their 
Government. 

Those who engage in these acts are a 
tiny minority of our total population. The 
vast majority of Americans, whether they 
agree or disagree with the administration 
and its policies, do support our Govern- 
ment and our men in Vietnam who are 
doing the fighting. 

Activities at Butler University in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., are far more typical of 
America than the overemphasized antics 
of the great unwashed. 

At a recent football game, the Butler 
University Marching Band used a patri- 
otic theme for a halftime show, com- 
plete with flag-bearing Boy Scouts and 
the unveiling of one of the largest. flags 
in the United States. 

The flag, measuring 94 feet by 60 feet, 
covers a college-size basketball floor. 
This show was repeated at a following 
Butler football game—by popular de- 
mand. 

Butler students later marched with 
banners and signs, but it was not the 
usual demonstration found on college 
campuses these days. This was a march 
from the Butler campus to a neighbor- 
hood drugstore which offered to match 
every gift bought by Butler students for 
the troops in Vietnam. 

Nearly 500 students participated in 
Operation Giftlift, an outstanding exam- 
ple of support for our boys in Viet- 
nam, 


Preserving Our Nation’s Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November, 28, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ervation of the Nation’s valuable natural 
resources for future generations is a 
subject to which Congress has and must 
continue to devote more attention. 

Whether it be a national seashore—or 
the preservation of the redwoods—or the 
valuable coastal wetlands of Long Is- 
land—our remaining natural recreation 
and conservation areas must be pre- 
served in perpetuity for the benefit of 
the people. The people must be protected 
from the ever-present temptation to reap 
profits through the destruction of these 
valuable natural resources: 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the achievement of 
this goal by reporting H.R. 25 to study 
and -preserve the Nation’s estuarine 
areas. 

This bill, which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor with our distinguished colleague 
from Michigan, the Honorable JohN 
DINGELL, authorizes a 2-year, $1 million 
inventory and study of the Nation’s es- 
tuaries. The bill further authorizes the 
Secretary of Interior to enter into an 
agreement with the State of New York 
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and local governments to manage and 
preserve 16,000 acres of wetlands on the 
south shore of Long Island. 

The importance of this legislation as 
it affects Long Island’s natural resources 
is in the development of a new concept— 
that of cooperative management agree- 
ments—strictly voluntary—rather than 
by the Federal acquisition of lands al- 
ready in public ownership. 

There should be no need to expend 
Federal funds to acquire lands for con- 
servation purposes when such land is 
owned by a State or political subdivision. 
H.R. 25 as reported authorized and en- 
ables the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate with the State of New York 
and local governments in an attempt to 
reach agreement on the permanent pres- 
ervation and management of these 
valuable wetlands. Nothing in the legisla- 
tion compels the State or local govern- 
ments to enter into such an agreement. 
I want to make it crystal clear that there 
is no element of Federal control involved 
in the legislation. 

The importance of Long Island's wet 
lands has ‘been outlined in great detail 
during committee hearings held in 1966 
and again in 1967. The need to preserve 
them is clear. The Interior Department, 
in a joint study with the New Vork State 
Conservation Department of the Long 
Island coastal wet lands, 1961, called the 
then remaining 16,000 acres “the most 
important“ wetlands area in the North 
Atlantic States. Because of the extensive 
studies heretofore made with respect to 
the Long Island ‘coastal wetlands area— 
an exception was made in the legislation. 

In order to determine the feasibility 
of authorizing preservation agreements 
in other areas of the Nation, H.R. 25 au- 
thorizes an inventory and study of the 
Nation's estuaries. Thus it will be possible 
to select those most appropriate for per- 
manent protection) The Secretary of the 
Interior is instructed to report to the 
Congress in January 1970 by which time 
the results of other studies and recom- 
mendations for additional areas will be 
available. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
New. York Times, November. 15, 1967. I 
place the text of the editorial in the Rec- 
orp at. this point for the information of 
my colleagues: 

THE Last Worp 

The bays, estuaries and coastal wetlands 
where the fresh waters of a river meet the 
tides of the sea were once crucial in the evo- 
lution of man. For other species, they are still 
the survival zone. Here nearly two-thirds of 
the nation’s commercially valuable finfish 
and shellfish spawn. Here are found oysters, 
shrimp, clams and crabs. And here water 
birds live and migratory birds rest on their 
journeys. 

Human beings, forgetful of their own past 
and heedless of the welfare of other species, 
think of swamps and marshes as wastelands. 
They mistakenly believe that oceans and 
rivers can absorb an infinite amount of abuse. 
So it is that they pollute the waters and 
destroy estuaries and adjoining wetlands by 
dredging and filling. 

The House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries is now considering a bill 
by Representative Dingell of Michigan to 
authorize an inventory of the nation’s estu- 
arine areas by the Interior Department. 
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Originally, his bill was more ambitious. It 
included a requirement that those seeking to 
dredge or fill would have to obtain a permit 
from the Secretary of the Interior. But the 
sand and gravel companies, the real estate 
developers and the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress mounted a successful lobbying cam- 
paign to insure that their perennial ally, the 
Army Corps of Engineers; will retain the final 
power of decision: 

Despite this drastic downward revision in 
subcommittee, the bill is still of some value. 
It authorizes the first comprehensive study 
of estuaries: Where wetlands, are already 
under local publie control, as in parts of the 
southern coast of Long Island, a provision 
sponsored by Representative Tenzer of New 
York would enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to provide Federal administration if 
the localities. agreed. Federal supervision is 
the most effective barrier against pressures 
by the developers on village and town 
officials. 

As the public comes to understand. better 
the unique value of estuaries and coastal 
wetlands, the time draws nearer when long- 
term ecology rather than short-term eco- 
nomic interests have the last word on this 
significant part of man’s environment. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 25 will be brought to 
the House floor under a suspension of 
the rules on December 4, 1967. Last year 
á more controversial version of the legis- 
lation narrowly missed passage under a 
suspension of the rules when 209 Mem- 
bers voted in favor of the bill and 108 
voted against the measure. See the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 112, part 18, 
page 24888. 

The present bill, H.R. 25, omits all ref- 
erences to a veto over the Army Corps 
of Engineers and requires further con- 
gressional approval before other estua- 
rine areas of the Nation may be made 
the subject of management agreements. 

The Interior. Department. has re- 
quested passage of H.R. 25 and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has expressed no ob- 
jection to the legislation. I urge my 
colleagues in the House to review H.R. 
25 as reported and to add their support 
to this measure. 


Pentagon Distortion of the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr, Speaker; the Penta- 
gon is up to its old tricks again of dis- 
torting the facts and feeding mislead- 
ing information to the news media; 

In my letter to Morris Seigel, one of 
the country’s finest sportswriters, can be 
found a typical example of what is to 
be expected. 

An incident of passing interest is the 
fact that Indiana is going to the Rose 
Bowl for the first time in its history. 
Who is the president of Indiana Uni- 
versity? Elvis J. Stahr. And who is he? 
The former Secretary of the Army. 

What a contrast is his position on 
bowl games to the position of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Army. 

But, oh well, here is the letter which 
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tells what is perhaps the closest thing 
to the real story that can be developed: 


NOVEMBER 24, 1967. 
Mr. Morris SIEGEL, 
Washington Evening Star, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Morrie: I was rather surprised to 
read the lead of your Washington column 
on Monday which has been forwarded to me 
in New Orleans and I hasten to set the record 
straight. 

You. know of course of my high respect 
for you and, as a matter of fact, you are one 
of my real favorites among sports writers, It 
is because of this, and our previous conversa- 
tions relative to the precipitous action by the 
Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff, 
General Harold K. Johnson, that I feel com- 
pelled to put the facts in proper and accurate 
sequence. 

Nothing could be more inaccurate than the 
caption of your column which says “Politi- 
cians W. Army Bowl Hope,“ unless it be 
the following sentences in your lead 
„Army Secretary Stanley Resor’s order ban- 
ning the bowl for West Point was forced on 
him. by, two. unrelating Congressional dele- 
gations, one demanding the cadets for the 
Sugar Bowl and the other just as insistent 
about the Cotton Bowl. It left Resor with 
nothing to do except what he did.” 

I am really amazed that you are allowing 
yourself to be used to spread the pusillani- 
mous propaganda from the Pentagon, in their 
effort. to mislead the public as to why the 
Army was denied the right to play in a bowl 

ame, : 

á While I cannot speak for the Texas Dele- 
gation, I can speak for the Louisiana Delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives in this 
instance. As you know, I am the Dean of the 
Louisiana House Delegation and I can tell 
you here and now that not a single member 
of the Louisiana Delegation discussed with 
me the betrayal of the West Point football 
team and the Cadet Corps, until it had be- 
come public knowledge that the Cadets were 
to be denied not only participation in a 
bowl game but were also denied a discussion 
of decision’ on their part which has been the 
policy at West Point until this arbitrary and 
hasty decision by Secretary Resor, for rea- 
sons best known to himself and to which I 
have not been made privy. 

Let’s put the whole story in chronological 
order so you can have the benefit of the 
facts instead of inaccurate statements and 
rumors. 

I did not contact or talk with anybody in 
the Army, at West Point or at the Pentagon, 
until after the decision was made not to 
allow the West Point team to play in a bowl 
game. The first I even heard of the Army 
being ‘considered for the Sugar Bowl game 
was on Tuesday, November 14, when I read 
an Associated Press story, dateline New 
Orleans, in which my name was prominently 
mentioned as urging the Army, on behalf of 
the Sugar Bowl. When I read the story I 
called the Sugar Bowl officials in New 
Orleans to find out what it was all about. 
I was informed that the Army athletic 
officials had been asked if they were avail- 
able for a bowl game and if they would be 
interested in the event an invitation were 
extended. West Point replied in the affirma- 
tive, stating specifically that they were in- 
terested when and if an invitation were 
extended. 

This statement was made by Col. Jerry 
G. Capka, athletic director. 

I heard mothing more, nor did I know 
anything more about the Sugar Bowl and 
the Army until the next morning when I 
received a call from the Sugar Bowl people 
who informed me they had received a call 
from the athletic director at West Point, 
who apologetically requested that consider- 
ation of the Army be withdrawn because 
West Point had been informed they could 
not participate in a bowl game. 
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Keep in mind, a decision had already been 
made and I had not as yet talked to anybody 
at West Point, the Army or the Pentagon 
in connetcion with getting Army into a Sugar 
Bowl game. Obviously, I had no authority to 
begin with. 

It was only after I was so informed, that 
I spoke with Secretary Resor on the tele- 
phone and asked him what this, about Army 
being denied the right to play in a bowl 
game, was all about. I was not pressuring 
nor even suggesting that Army play in the 
Sugar Bowl game. My only reason for the 
call which I made quite clear, was why the 
policy of the Army had been reversed this 
year. Secretary Resor informed me, and in 
recalling his words as best I can, said, “After 
talking with the Chief (Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson) and discussing the 
matter with him, we have decided to adhere 
to our policy of no bowl games for the 
Army.” I challenged this statement as to 
policy and referred to the report of the 1955 
Board of Visitors which advocated participa- 
tion of West Point in bowl games if invited. 

All I was interested In was that the deci- 
sion be made by the West Point team as to 
whether they wanted to play in a bowl game 
and if so, in which bowl’ they would play if 
Invited. This has been my consistent posi- 
tion through the years, ever since I was in- 
strumental in having the policy set for the 
Navy's participation in a bowl game. At that 
time, when I spoke with the then Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Thomas, I did not re- 
quest that the Navy play in the Sugar Bowl. 
T asked him to do three things: 

1. To agree that the Navy could play in a 
bow] game if invited: 

2. That the squad be asked if they wanted 
to play in a bowl game if invited. 

3. That the squad make the determination 
as to which bowl they desired to play. 

At no time did I suggest that I was in- 
terested in only one bowl game. 

Consistent with this policy, several years 
ago when the Sugar Bowl was interested in 
the Navy, I, of course, favored the Navy 
playing in the Sugar Bowl but when the 
players decided they. wanted to play Texas in 
the Cotton Bowl, I voiced no objections. 
They said they wanted to play the number 
one team in the country which was Texas 
at that time. 

Now, in further reference to the inaccu- 
rate statement of Secretary Resor as to the 
policy at West Point, disregarding the 1955 
Report of the Board of Visitors. I must direct 
your attention and the attention of Secre- 
tary Resor, to the fact that when General 
Kenneth S. Royal was Secretary of the Army, 
General Maxwell B. Taylor was Superintend- 
ent of West Point and Colonel Earl H. “Red” 
Blaik was Athletic Director and Coach of the 
football team, the Army was contacted as to 
their availability to play in the Sugar Bowl 
game, if extended an invitation, Not only 
did Secretary Royal agree but he enthusi- 
astically supported the proposal and hoped 
that North Carolina, his alma mater, would 
be the opposing team. 

Now keep in mind that Secretary Royal 
occupied the same position that Secretary 
Resor occupies today and that the policy of 
Secretary Royal for the Military Academy 
was definitely to participate in a bowl game 
if invited. At West Point the proposition was 
put to the players and they rejected the 
bowl game, much to the disappointment of 
Army Secretary Royal, but he had adhered 
to the West Point Policy in the same manner 
as did the Navy, when the Navy players se- 
lected the Cotton Bowl instead of the Sugar 
Bowl, 

The only thing I asked this year was that 
the policy be recognized and that the West 
Point players be allowed to make a decision. 
This, Secretary Resor and General Johnson 
did not do, reversing the situation at West 
Point without consulting the West Point 
Officials. 
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To further indicate the inaccuracy of the 
statement that the Texas Delegation and the 
Louisiana Delegation was attempting to 
bring pressure on West Point as to which 
bowl, they would play, at the very hour and 
the very minute that I talked to Secretary 
Resor and asked him to re-evaluate his posi- 
tion, West Point was not even in considera- 
tion for the Texas bowl game. Alabama had 
already unofficially committed itself to play 
the champions of the Southwest Conference 
in the Cotton Bowl. In other words, there 
was only one major bowl open to West Point 
at the time with possibly a second one, the 
Gator Bowl, 

Now as far as Texas is concerned, my 
good friend, Congressman Olin “Tiger” 
Teague of Texas (also a member of the 1955 
Board of Visitors which set the policy at West 
Point and which Secretary Resor flouted), 
has long been interested in the service acad- 
emies playing in the Cotton Bowl. He in- 
formed me, however, that at no time did he 
attempt to pressure West Point into the Cot- 
ton Bowl. 

Now these are the facts. I am certainly too 
fond of you and admire you too much to al- 
low you to be tised.as a dupe to spread such 
propaganda as that being spewed from the 
Pentagon after their realization that they 
blundered and fumbled the ball on the one 
yard line. 

I regret this letter has been as lengthy as 
It has but I am determined that this action 
on the part ot the Army will not be allowed to 
die, as long as I am here and able to talk. 

My position ‘is well-known to Secretary 
Resor. I told him I was bitter about his deci- 
sion and I am even more bitter now when I 
see to what extremes some people will go to 
confuse the issue and invent scapegoats, I 
assure you this is not the end of the matter. 
It is not going to be brushed under the rug. 
It will be kept.in full and complete view and 
I am going to use every means at my com- 
mand to keep the American people informed 
of the elements behind this betrayal. 

Warmest personal regards and my con- 
tinued) admiration: 

Sincerely, 
F. EDW. HÉBERT. 


Half a Century of Finnish Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 7, the ruling powers in the Soviet 
Union, along with their tools and dupes 
in our own country, celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. 
There was no rejoicing among the 
Ukrainians; Byelorussians, Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and others who 
are unwilling subjects of the Communist 
tyrants. To the Bulgarians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Poles, Rumanians, 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and other 
peoples who live in the satellite nations 
the anniversary was just another day of 
humiliation. 

Next Wednesday it will be the turn of 
those who despise communism and all 
that it represents to celebrate. It was on 
December 6, 1917, that Finland declared 
its independence from Russia, after hav- 
ing been a grand duchy of the Russian 
Empire since 1809. Freedom did not come 
cheaply, as the Russian’ Communists, 
who had but recently come to power, 
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helped Finland's Communists and Radi- 
cal Socialists to revolt against the new 
regime. The civil war in Finland ended 
by April 1918, with victory for the con- 
servative elements, thus keeping the new 
nation from becoming Communist like 
its huge neighbor. 

The American people have, through 
the eventful five decades that have fol- 
lowed Finnish independence, been good 
friends with the people of Finland. Many 
Finns have migrated to the United States 
and they have made great contributions 
to their adopted country. According to 
the 1960 census of population, 240,827 
Americans are of Finnish stock, includ- 
ing 67,624 who were born in Finland and 
173,203 others who had one or both par- 
ents who came here from Finland. 

Undoubtedly the one quality that most 
of us associate with the Finns is honesty. 
While other European nations have 
welched on the debts they incurred as 
a result of World War I, Finland has met 
her payments on both principal and in- 
terest with a regularity that should 
shame the wealthier and more prosper- 
ous nations that have, for all practical 
purposes, repudiated their World War I 
indebtedness. Admittedly, these nations 
did have excuses, such as the depression 
of 1929 to 1939, World War I, and the 
cold war, but such excuses evidently 
never entered the minds of the Finns. 
While Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and other countries owe us 
approximately $15 billion in principal 
and interest on their World War I in- 
debtedness, Finland continues to meet 
her obligations on schedule. 

While she has maintained her inde- 
pendence for five decades, the road that 
Finland has traveled has not been an 
easy one. During the years between 1939 
and 1944, she fought two wars with the 
Soviet Empire. Although her soldiers 
fought bravely and won the admiration 
of the civilized world, the odds were over- 
whelmingly against her and she was de- 
feated by her more powerful neighbor. 

As a result of the peace settlement, the 
Soviet Union obtained about 17,640 
square miles of Finnish territory. Almost 
half a million Finns migrated from this 
area rather than live under the Commu- 
nist rule. Like so many other inhabitants 
of the people’s paradise, these people 
voted with their feet. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 6, let us 
take a moment to pay tribute to the 
courageous Finns, let us be grateful to 
the honest Finns, and let us pray that 
they will always remain free Finns. 


Today’s Story Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, since the 
time when the commerce of man was 


extended beyond barter the importance 
of the medium of exchange has played a 
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key role in trade within individual na- 
tions and between nations of the earth. 
The two basic attitudes that can be found 
relative to any currency in use in any 
society remain the same. They are an 
attitude of confidence and an attitude 
toward convenience. 

The first attitude relates to the sought- 
for need for deposit of value for the 
holder and the other relates more to the 
velocity of transactions which as volume 
grows trade is encouraged. Paradoxical- 
ly these two attitudes are inconsistent. 
Actually wealth as such relates to goods 
and services valued in their own right 
and wealth has no necessary relationship 
to convenience. The wealth of a nation 
is certainly directly tied to the goods and 
services both in the quality and quantity 
it produces. The wealth of a nation is 
certainly not related to the amount of 
currency it has available. Therefore, 
when hard currency or metal coinage is 
involved it has a dual role; one in which 
it is part of the wealth picture and the 
other as a medium of exchange. It is 
demonstrably true, however, that the 
greater role it plays as wealth the lesser 
role it plays as convenience and vice 
versa. As the volume of trade rises the 
pressure for convenience will also rise 
and in the choice between confidence 
resting on value and service resting on 
convenience, option will be exercised in 
favor of convenience. That is today’s 
story in relation to gold. 

Let us examine this proposition in 
greater detail keeping in mind the dis- 
tinction of wealth per se and money as 
a medium of exchange; and the distinc- 
tion between the requisite attitudes rela- 
tive to currency. One being confidence 
which rests on true wealth or value and 
convenience which rests upon velocity 
and volume. 

As long as man has known the exist- 
ence of gold, it has served as a medium 
of exchange. As with any commodity, the 
value of gold is measured by its desirabil- 
ity in relation to its availability. No one 
doubts that gold is a desirable material 
because of its beauty and its workability. 
It is easily extracted in a pure form and 
is easily alloyed with other metals to 
achieve the desired durability. Gold does 
not tarnish and is divisible without loss 
of value. Yet its scarcity means that not 
everyone may possess as much as he de- 
sires. It is, therefore, a measure of one’s 
wealth and a most logical medium of 
exchange. 

Gold is, however, a heavy metal and is 
not easily transported in great quantities. 
Even though an individual found it easy 
to carry bits of raw gold or pieces of 
worked gold to handle day-to-day trans- 
actions, he found it cumbersome and un- 
safe to carry enough for large transac- 
tions. The problem was solved by leaving 
the bulk of one’s gold with the goldsmith 
or someone else who was willing to keep 
it safe and by writing a note to him to 
deliver upon request a certain amount of 
that gold to a named person in posses- 
sion of the note. Today it costs more than 
$6 in interest foregone, insurance and 
storage charges to hold $100 in gold for 
a year. 

In the past everyone felt it safe enough 
to accept such notes addressed to “bear- 
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er” as long as they had confidence in the 
financial stability and integrity of the 
man whose signature appeared at the 
bottom of the note. Often, no gold ac- 
tually changed hands, but was trans- 
ferred on paper. 

Still, when one traveled outside the 
community where his name was not 
known, he had to carry his gold with 
him. Soon the policy of issuing notes was 
taken over by large banks and eventually 
by governments who could assure the 
validity of gold notes over greater areas. 
Soon this became the exclusive dominion 
of government and the notes became 
universally acceptable; in some cases, 
even for foreign trade. Thus, the change 
from gold as a medium of exchange to 
gold as an exchange standard. 

It soon became apparent that there 
was not enough gold available to back up 
100 percent of the increasing number of 
notes needed as the economy grew. Thus 
governments issued notes in excess of 
their gold stock but kept enough to as- 
sure the occasional doubter that his 
Paper money was “as good as gold.” This 
policy was adequate as long as there was 
no “run” on the gold stock. When this 
did happen, the Government had no 
choice but to abandon the policy of re- 
demption and assure the validity of the 
notes on the strength of the Government 
alone. 

Both World Wars and the depression 
vividly demonstrated the weaknesses of 
the gold standard in times of extreme 
difficulty. Countries found that a paper 
standard was not the solution, nor was 
any other form of the metal standard. 
The key to a solid monetary system de- 
pends upon a stable economic system and 
these times were not the best in which 
to experiment. Virtually all governments 
felt, however, that although the gold 
standard was far from perfect, it had 
been in a process of development over 
the centuries, and belief was widespread 
that the best hope of the future con- 
sisted in the further improvement of 
this standard, rather than in the sub- 
stitution of something new in its place. 

Today, there is dissatisfaction with the 
restraints posed by the gold standards 
and efforts are being made to recognize 
what the difficulties are and what can be 
done to alleviate the strains that are be- 
ginning to show. These strains are the 
end result of a long and highly involved 
development of many monetary stand- 
ards which go under the name of the 
“gold standard” and the one which we 
have now is by no means the end or even 
desired product of this development. 

In the United States, gold monometal- 
ism did not actually exist until 1879. 
Nonetheless, from the beginning of 
colonial settlements here, gold served, at 
least to some extent, as basic money. The 
early experience with gold can be divided 
into four periods: First, the period prior 
to the National Mint Act of 1792 which 
is roughly the preconstitutional period, 
during which a scattering of gold circu- 
lated in the country along with many 
silver and copper coins and with large 
amounts of inconvertible paper money; 
second, the period of bimetallism which 
dated from 1792 to the long suspension 
of specie payments at the end of 1861— 
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omitting brief suspension from 1814 to 
1817; third, the period of the greenback 
standard from 1862 to 1878, during which 
the only circulation of gold money was a 
limited amount on the Pacific coast; and, 
fourth, the period of the gold standard, 
from the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879 to the First World War. 

With the advent of the war, the gold 
standard and every other kind of mone- 
tary standard in the world broke down. 
During the war and the years immedi- 
ately following, depreciated and managed 
paper money standards were adopted 
everywhere. With few exceptions—prin- 
cipally in the United States—they were 
terrible failures. As soon as the smoke 
of battle had cleared away and the work 
of reconstruction had moved substan- 
tially forward, nearly all the advanced 
countries of the world began readapting 
their economies to the gold standard. 

The United States had suffered less 
than any country from the war and in 
June 1919, removed the embargo on gold 
exports and from this time on the dollar 
was taken as representing gold. At the 
Brussels Conference of 1920, recommen- 
dations were made that all countries at- 
tempt to steady the internal purchasing 
powers of their own currencies and at the 
Genoa Conference of 1922 countries were 
urged to return to the gold standard. The 
enthusiasm with which countries re- 
turned to the standard was met by al- 
most immediate disillusionment. 

Countries had price levels harmonized 
with that of the dollar and had stabilized 
foreign exchanges, but had not gotten 
the world’s gold properly distributed. It 
was becoming clear that, as things were, 
there was not enough gold available to 
maintain the world level of prices at its 
existing height, and that the world was 
threatened with continuously falling 
prices and an indefinite period of trade 
depression. The United States, with a 
surplus of gold, could possibly maintain 
its position and level prices; any other 
country which by hook or by crook could 
obtain enough gold might be able to do 
the same. Hence the fear of a scramble 
for gold, which would mean a bidding up 
of the price of gold making it more val- 
uable. This means essentially reducing 
commodity prices and a general depres- 
sion. 

The return to the gold standard was 
made in most cases under trying circum- 
stances, and, before the newly created 
standards could be firmly established 
and put in good order, the postwar eco- 
nomic crisis beginning in 1929-30 shook 
the world. The gold standard everywhere 
was again swept away. Likewise were all 
the remaining silver standards and prac- 
tically all of the paper money standards. 

The U.S. Congress in 1933 under the 
administration of President Franklin 
Roosevelt authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to require every person 
in the United States to relinquish, in 
exchange for dollar currency, all gold 
coins, gold bullion and gold certificates 
in his possession. The whole operation 
was carried through quickly and ex- 
peditiously. The President declared that 
all title to gold rested with the Govern- 
ment. Gold could, however, be employed 
by the Federal Reserve System for in- 
ternational payment. The monetary au- 
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thorities, under the provision of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1945, were empowered 
to sell gold for industrial uses and for 
export at one-fourth of 1 percent above 
the declared par value of $35 per ounce, 
and to buy gold at one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent below $35 per ounce. Gold for ex- 
port was to be delivered to foreign cen- 
tral banks. With minor changes, this is 
the policy as it is today. 

However, gold no longer makes up all 
of each nation’s reserves, although the 
United States holds virtually all of its 
official reserves as gold bullion. So long 
as gold constituted the whole of inter- 
national reserves, the problem was sim- 
ply a matter of the aggregate quantity 
of the world’s monetary gold and how 
it was distributed. The question was 
whether there was enough gold available 
to tide countries over temporary im- 
balances when foreign exchanges ran 
unfavorably. Imbalances could have been 
due to seasonal, cyclical, or special 
episodic events, or structural changes in 
demand and supply conditions. 

Now two developments have greatly al- 
tered the picture. Causes of imbalances 
are no longer related merely to demand 
and supply conditions arising in the 
private sector. Since 1914, vast funds 
have been transferred across interna- 
tional borders by governments as war 
loans, reparation payments, foreign aid, 
grants and loans, military expenditures 
abroad, and so forth. These amounts 
have been so vast as to preclude the 
possibility of quick adjustments in the 
trade balance or in the private capital 
balance. Second, as became evident 
after World War I, the world’s gold sup- 
ply has not been increasing rapidly 
enough. For one thing, much of it was 
hoarded. Even allowing for this, gold 
production has not kept pace with the 
growing needs of world trade and other 
international transactions. Several 
measures were taken to economize on 
gold. It was freed for international use 
by being withdrawn from circulation and 
by reducing the gold cover on domestic 
currencies. More significantly, at the 
Genoa Conference of 1922, countries were 
encouraged to keep a part of their in- 
ternational reserves in the form of for- 
eign exchange, specifically in liquid 
dollars and sterling holdings. 

This latter device is the center of the 
controversy today. The United States 
and the United Kingdom are, of course, 
compelled to stand ready to pay out gold 
or the whole structure of stable exchange 
rates is in danger. The United States has 
assumed almost all responsibility for 
this policy due to England’s current dif- 
ficulties. Thus, since gold production is 
inadequate, the system can only func- 
tion if surplus countries are prepared 
to take payment not in gold, but in liquid 
dollar holdings. The more they do this, 
the greater the ratio of foreign exchange 
holdings to gold holdings and the more 
shaky the gold-exchange structure be- 
comes. One escape route from this is to 
end dollar and sterling deficits. But if 
this is achieved, the international mone- 
tary system would have to regress to the 
bare bones of the gold standard with its 
inadequate growth of international re- 
serves. 

In the future, it is not expected that 
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accumulations of foreign exchange will 
make so large a contribution to the 
growth of aggregate reserves, because 
certain countries will take less of their 
reserve assets in the form of reserve cur- 
rencies. Moreover, the United States will 
wish to raise its holdings of reserve assets 
in some relation to any increase in its 
liquid liabilities. Long-run plans for re- 
serves will have to make allowances for 
a cessation of the decline in U.S. reserves 
and indeed for an increase in them. 

Real negotiations for the creation of 
new reserves have centered around 
drawing rights within the International 
Monetary Fund. The principal choice in 
the form that these new reserves will 
take is between these two; first, the 
creation of a reserve in asset form—a 
“reserve unit“ through an exchange of 
claims between a reserve-creating in- 
stitution and the countries to which the 
newly created reserves are initially dis- 
tributed, and second, creation of addi- 
tional drawing facilities of a quasi-auto- 
matic nature in the IMF. In these ne- 
gotiations within the European Common 
Market, the Group of Ten, and the IMF, 
France has led the field of those nations 
which insist upon a “creditlike” asset 
and the United States has held out in 
favor of a moneylike asset. 

Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler, in 
all negotiations, insists that the expan- 
sion of world trade and investment will 
be progressively hampered by restric- 
tions unless the world’s supply of re- 
serve assets grows. To accomplish a 
solution, he feels that it is necessary to 
have a moneylike asset that will be re- 
garded by monetary authorities as a 
supplement to gold and dollars and will 
be treated by them as reserves. Credit 
facilities which carry fixed repayment 
obligations, as France insists, will not 
meet countries’ desires to increase their 
reserves. Nor will increased credit fa- 
cilities be as effective in convincing the 
gold markets that we have broken our 
dependence on gold to increase free 
world reserves. 

I applaud the efforts of Secretary Fow- 
ler in maintaining a strong commitment 
in the negotiations, but I question his 
firm resolve to maintain the gold stand- 
ard when he professes to desire break- 
ing from its restrictions. Perhaps he has 
in mind a long-range plan to make this 
reserve unit something that will even- 
tually replace gold. However, I feel that 
we must involve ourselves immediately 
in basic discussions of the gold standard 
with a mind to more immediate and con- 
clusive reform. 

The recent statement of the American 
Bankers Association on U.S. gold policy 
demonstrates how we can be trapped 
into support for an economic policy that 
is detrimental to our own interests and, 
for that matter, the interests of the en- 
tire free world trade area. Prompted by 
growing sentiment for breaking the link 
between gold and the dollar, the ABA 
extolled the virtues of fixed exchange 
rates under the dollar-gold standard and 
warned against the consequences of fail- 
ing to honor claims on gold at the estab- 
lished rate of $35 an ounce. The state- 
ment warns that a change in the gold 
policy would risk destroying the inter- 
national monetary system without any 
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replacement other than a worldwide net- 
work of exchange controls, as immediate 
reactions or as eventual responses to the 
deficiencies of floating exchange rates. 

These observations are based upon a 

highly questionable historical analogy 
to the 1930’s when severe domestic de- 
flation forced countries off the gold 
standard. It is doubtful, however, that 
the experiences of the depression would 
be repeated today when all countries 
are committed to the maintenance of 
high income and employment. Further- 
more, in abandoning the gold policy, na- 
tions were reacting to an immediate 
crisis whereas current prosperity will al- 
low deliberation and fiexibility—includ- 
ing maintaining current policies—in pol- 
icy decisions. 
The ABA’s statement continually re- 
fers to the responsibility of the United 
States to nations who haye “helped fi- 
nance a long string of U.S. deficits” by 
adding to their dollar holdings. The 
statement says that a number of nations 
have thus put their national interest on 
the line in failing to press for conver- 
sions of dollars into, gold. I wonder how 
much of this so-called sacrifice is mag- 
nanimity and how much of it is sound 
policy? 

We must remember that, as the dis- 
tinguished president of the Bank of 
America, Rudolph A. Peterson, says: 

Dollars are not forced. on their foreign 
holders. The dollar is a major trading and 
reserve currency because it is desired by 
foreign claimants. 


Private bankers outside the United 
States are happy with the reliability and 
stability of the dollar. In addition, as- 
suming that the United States did im- 
pose an embargo, on gold and private 
holders decided to get rid of their dollars, 
what would they change them for? Other 
currencies are much more difficult to 
invest and would certainly not bring a 
better return than dollar investments. 
Private holders of dollars cannot, of 
course, exchange them for gold. That is 
the privilege of central banks only. What 
the central banks would do in the event 
of a gold embargo is a highly academic 
question. Whether they like it or not, the 
world monetary system is heavily tied to 
@ dollar standard. Gold has a value, not 
because of some intrinsic quality; but be- 
cause the United States alone is willing 
to buy gold at a set price. 

A metal of varying value is incapable 
of being an accurate standard of value or 
of currency. Under skilled supervision, 
and in favorable circumstances, it may 
provide a medium in which a standard of 
eurrency. is fixed and maintained, But it 
is, the fixed value, and not the metal, 
which. is the standard of currency. The 
merit of the gold standard. is its logic, 
not its. gold. 

Unfortunately, the tie to gold is not 
merely on paper, Psychologically speak- 
ing, breaking from gold would be, for 
some, as traumatic as leaving home for 
the first time. Granted, the first few steps 
would be a little shaky; but the depar- 
ture is imperative. It is time we applied 
the same kind of logic and skill that we 
expend maintaining the gold standard 
to searching for a way out. 
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Citizen’s Home Bombed—Not in Missis- 
sippi—in Oceanside, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT. TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
dark of night on November 17, 1967, 
a pipe-encased, homemade bomb was 
thrown through the window of the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Revander, at 
463 Chelsea Road, Oceanside, N. V., in 
my congressional district. 

It is not my privilege to know the 
Revanders personally, but I am told that 
they are. respected. citizens and have 
been good neighbors, during the 8 years 
they have resided in the community. 

I am thankful to God that no one was 
injured and there was only minor de- 
struction» of property. However, the 
bomb was capable of taking lives and de- 
stroying property. So what appears to be 
involved is a: conspiracy to commit as- 
sault and battery with a dangerous 
weapon—trespass,. upon property, and 
other violations of New York State penal 
statutes. 

Those guilty of perpetrating this mon- 
strous act are extremists who are a dan- 
ger to our American, way of life. Their 
criminal act is all the more reprehensible 
because it represents the ABC's of con- 
spiracy to undermine the Government of 
the United States. 

ANARCHY, BIGOTRY, AND COWARDICE 


Anarchy, because it strikes a low blow 
against the basic principles of law and 
order ahd undermines the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Bigotry, because such an act is inspired 
by hatred of one's fellowman and could 
not have been perpetrated by one who be- 
lieves that one God created us all. 

Cowardice, because it was committed 
with stealth—against people who could 
not defend themselves, and committed in 
the dark of the night: 

Being shocked by the incident of the 
bombing of a neighbor’s home, however, 
is not enough. We must not be parties to 
a conspiracy of silence. We must speak 
out and call upon each and every self- 
respecting elected official to do likewise. 
We must call upon every organization of 
men and women of goodwill to speak out 
against this dastardly un-American act. 

The conscience of an aroused commu- 
nity must do more than be shocked. All 
men of goodwill must stand together. We 
must strengthen the hands of our law- 
enforcement agencies and do nothing to 
hinder or hamper the investigating au- 
thorities. We must support and assist the 
clergy of all faiths who have taken a 
stand on moral and spiritual grounds and 
the groups who have spoken out on 
patriotic and legal grounds. We must all 
join in expressing our revulsion to the 
incident. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD at 
this. point a series of newspaper articles 
and editorials on the bombing incident: 
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From Newsday, Noy. 21, 1967 
A MEAN LITTLE VICTORY 


The cowardly bigots who have harassed 
Negro Edward Revander and his family ever 
since they moved into a predominantly 
white neighborhood in Oceanside have won 
@ mean little victory. 

Friday night they tossed a bomb into Re- 
vander’s home. It proved to be a dud, but 
Revander has decided to move away to safe- 
guard his two young children. The night 
raiders, who had previously stoned Revan- 
der's home, littered his grounds and burned 
a cross on his lawn, have also won. But the 
good people of Oceanside may yet turn this 
ugly victory into a defeat. For in terrorizing 
the Revander family, these raiders have 
aroused the anger of many persons in Ocean- 
side. Already there is a move to mobilize 
community organizations to express the re- 
vulsion and anger felt by fair-minded resi- 
dents. As one of Revander’s white neighbors 
put it, this incident. is shocking“ and 
“damnable.” We agree and we hope that the 
community will fight this.demonstration of 
bigotry. 


BOMB THAT FIZZLED JARS OCEANSIDE 
(By David Andelman) 


OcEANSIDE.—With arguments, petitions and 
resolutions, 75 Oceanside residents tried last 
night to “save the reputation of our com- 
munity” after the attempted bombing Fri- 
day night of a Negro real estate banker's 
home here. 

They jammed, into a small, cinder-block 
assembly room at the First Methodist Church 
to hear Rabbi Benjamin Blech lament that 
“We the community have sustained a black 
eye.” They heard Maurice McNeil, a Negro 
Baldwin school teacher recently cleared of 
charges that he molested a female student, 
term the proposed measures “too late—after 
the fact.” And they heard the Rev. Clayton 
L. Williams, executive director of the Nassau 
Council of Churches say he would urge all 
member clergymen to take positive stands 
on the incident from their pulpits. 

The meeting was called after a bomb was 
thrown Friday night into the home of 
Edward Revander. The bomb fizzled and 
caused no major damage, but police officials 
said that it could have killed a couple of 
people.” Revander, who has lived at 463 Chel- 
sea Rd, here for eight years and on whose 
lawn a cross was burned two years ago, has 
a wife and two children. He said he would 
sell his house and leave the area if he was 
offered da fair market price of $62,000.” 

At the meeting in the hot, crowded room, 
the residents, including four Negroés, vented 
their anger at Friday’s incident. Some called 
for formation of a citizen patrol for the area. 
Moderates settled for a request to Nassau 
County Executive Nickerson and Police Chief 
Francis Looney for more police protection in 
the area. They set up a reward fund which, 
by the meeting’s end totaled’ $500 for infor- 
mation leading to the capture of the van- 
dals. They circulated a petition deploring 
the horrible bombing of the home of our 
neighbors last Friday and believing that this 
was a shocking act which does not represent 
the view of our community.” 

MeNeill was one of the dissenters who 
urged) even stronger action. He said that a 
statement will not assure that man (Re- 
vander) that something else will not hap- 
pen when the statements are over. Only cap- 
ture of the culprits and a positive education 
program in race relations can reach people 
who have no real contact with Negroes.” 
MeNeill said that the bombing “was done 
out of fear and ignorance.” 

But Rabbi Blech, of Temple Young Israel 
in Oceanside, member of a four-man com- 
mittee who will call on Revander to urge 
him to stay in Oceanside, said: “To the world 
at large, we are still a community that does 
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not believe in people living together in peace. 
We must strive to get rid of the black eye 
that we the community has sustained.” 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 24, 1967] 
OCEANSIDE LEADERS TRY IN VAIN To PERSUADE 

Necro Not To Go: VICTIM or BOMBING 

ATTEMPT ASSERTS HR WILL Move BECAUSE 

OF TENSION—CLERGY SEEKs SUPPORT OF 

Lone ISLAND COMMUNITY 

(By Agis Salpukas) 

OCEANSIDE, LONG. ISLAND, November 24.— 
Community leaders and residents have failed 
to persuade one of the few Negro home- 
owners here not to sell his home after a 
bomb was hurled through his dining room 
window. 

The homeowner, Edward Revander, said 
in an interview that he appreciated the ef- 
fort being made by the community but that 
he was still determined to move because 
of the bombing attempt Friday. The bomb 
sputtered and did not go off. 

“I haven’t been able to conduct my busi- 
ness because I've been so tense,“ he con- 
tinued. On some nights I've been getting 
up at 3 and staying up until 5 Just looking 
and. listening at the windows.” 

Mr. Revander, who is a real estate broker 
in Queens, recalled that he had received a 
threatening letter on Wednesday signed by 
the “White Knights of Oceanside” telling 
him to leave the ‘community. 

FOR THE WHITE PEOPLE 

Mrs. Revander read part of the letter 
which said; “We think you got the message. 
Leave Oceanside. Should you change your 
mind, we advise you to increase your fire 
insurance. We want Oceanside for the white 
people.” 

She said that she had lost her appetite 
since the incident and that she feared for 
the lives of her two children, Bernice, less 
than a month old, and Edward, 3 years old. 
We're a fighting people,“ she added, “but 
they just took all the fight out of us.“ 

“I'm showing my home to a Puerto Rican 
family from Brooklyn this Sunday,” Mr, 
Revander said, “There’s nothing vindictive in 
this; it’s just that they have made the best 
offer so far.“ 

Four clergymen and the Superintendent 
of Schools met with Mr. and Mrs. Revander 
in their living room last night and urged 
them not to sell their $62,000 ranch-style 
home at 463 Chelsea Road, which they 
bought eight years ago. 

“We told them that this was an isolated 
incident and that in no way reflected the 
sentiment of the community,“ the Rev. Ern- 
est Caliandro, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, said today. 

On Monday, more than 75 residents crowd - 
ed into the Methodist church and pledged 
$500 toward a reward for information leading 
to the capture of the bomb. throwers, 

Mr. Caliandro said that a petition was 
being circulated throughout the community 
of 30,000 that the Revanders not sell their 
home. 

REWARD OFFERED 

The citizens of Oceanside have estab- 
lished a reward fund. It is their hope that 
one of the coconspirators or someone 
with knowledge will come forward with 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of the guilty persons. 

I commend the move on the theory 
that just as there is no honor amongst 
thieves”—there is no honor among cto- 
conspirators, If we make it worthwhile, 
someone will talk. 

Iam adding $500 of my personal funds 
to the reward fund which I hope will soon 
reach the sum of $10,000. It is anticipated 
that men of goodwill and organizations 
in the community will support the fund. 
The reward fund will be used exclusively 
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for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the guilty persons. 

The committee is asking that anyone 
with information about the guilty per- 
sons should not remain guilty of silence. 
They owe a duty to their community, to 
their State, and to their Nation to come 
forward. 

I have been in touch with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with the Nassau 
County police commissioner, with the 
Nassau County district attorney, and 
with other State and local officials. In- 
formation can be made available to any 
of these persons as well as to any priest, 
minister or rabbi. 

CRY FOR JUSTICE HEARD 


On Thursday evening, December 7, 
1967, a public meeting will be held at 
the Walter S. Boardman School in 
Oceanside, when the residents of Ocean- 
side and neighboring communities will 
be present to express their revulsion of 
this shocking incident. 

The committee of sponsors for this 
public meeting consists of Congressman 
HERBERT TENZER, honorary chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Iger, trustee, Oceanside Board of 
Education, ad hoc chairman, Rabbi Phil- 
more Berger, Temple Avodah, Father 
Joseph Buccafola, St: Anthony’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Rabbi Benjamin Blech, 
Young Israel of Oceanside, Reverend 
Ernest Caliandro, pastor, First Methodist 
Church, and more than 50 individuals 
and civic, religious, and educational or- 
ganizations in Oceanside and neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Citizens who take pride in their com- 
munity and who are anxious to see that 
justice is done will so indicate by their 
presence. 

Mr. Speaker, the conscience of Ocean- 
side will express itself against this act 
of hatred, and it will answer the cry for 
justice from the Revanders. 


Statement by Consumer Affairs Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Leonor K. Sullivan on 
Actions by Banking and Currency 
Committee on H.R. 11601, Consumer 
Credit Protection Act (Truth in Lend- 
ing”) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K: SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967 


Mrs.. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
this morning, by a vote of 30 to 1, ap- 
proved with some modifications the bill 
on consumer credit, H.R, 11601, which I 
introduced on July 20, 1967, on behalf of 
myself and a bipartisan group of Mem- 
bers of my Subcommittee.on Consumer 
Affairs, and which was introduced as 
H.R. 11806 by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MULTER], ranking member of 
the parent committee, with numerous 
cosponsors. 

I am, of course, pleased that the com- 
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mittee completed action on the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act, which includes 
truth-in-lending provisions as its title I, 
This is an issue to which I have devoted 
many years of effort, and I am gratified 
that, for the first time since Senator 
Douglas proposed such legislation 7 years 
ago, the House committee has approved 
a bill covering most of the things Sena- 
tor Douglas originally called for. 

H.R. 11601, as approved by the House 
Committee this morning, has many very 
good, very strong points. It goes substan- 
tially beyond S. 5, the Proxmire bill 
passed by the Senate July 11. 

GOES BEYOND SENATE-PASSED TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING BILL 

For instance, it applies to the adver- 
tising of credit; it sets up administrative 
enforcement machinery so that the in- 
dividual consumer does not have to in- 
stitute his own lawsuit in order to ob- 
tain redress; it applies to first mort- 
gages, which were exempt from the Sen- 
ate bill; where credit life insurance is 
mandatory, it requires inclusion of this 
cost as part of the finance charge“ on 
which the percentage rate must be 
figured; it restricts. the use of garnish- 
ment in the collection of consumer debts 
along the lines of the New York State 
law on this subject; and it creates a Na- 
tional Commission on Consumer Finance 
to investigate all aspects of consumer 
credit and make recommendations, for 
further legislation, 

None of these things was included in 
S. 5. Furthermore, we made the legisla- 
tion effective 9 months from, the date of 
enactment rather than July 1, 1969—the 
effective date in S. 5—and omitted a pro- 
vision in the Senate bill permitting. firms 
which extend credit to use a figure rep- 
resenting “dollars per hundred per year 
on the ayerage unpaid balance” instead 
of annual percentage rate until January 
1, 1972. Under H.R. 11601 the percentage 
rate would be required to be stated on 
and after the effective date. 

On the other hand, the consumer lost 
on two very important votes in the com- 
mittee—one last. Wednesday when the 
language of the Senate bill was adopted 
exempting department store and similar 
types of revolving credit from annual 
rate disclosure, requirements, permitting 
such creditors to state only a monthly 
rate. This morning the Senate language 
was adopted to exempt from annual rate 
disclosure. requirements all transactions 
in which the credit cost is less than $10; 
aig loans or purchases up to about 

110. 
FLOOR FIGHT SET ON LOOPHOLE AMENDMENTS 

I serve notice now that I have every in- 
tention of fighting both of these weaken- 
ing amendments when the bill comes up 
in the House, but I am going to need 
much greater support from the admin- 
istration, consumers, and from independ- 
ent businessmen than I have had up to 
now. The independent businessmen of- 
fering installment rather than comput- 
erized revolving credit will be adversely 
affected by the Sears-Ward’s-Penney 
amendment which gives the big chain 
retailers the right to conceal the annual 
percentage rate on their revolving credit 
costs: 

Thus, the bill, as it now stands, calls 
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for truth in lending—the whole truth— 
for furniture stores, music stores, hard- 
ware stores, appliance dealers, small 
loan firms, and other lenders or mer- 
chants offering installment credit; how- 
ever, it is a half-truth—or rather one- 
twelfth-truth—bill for Sears, Ward's, 
Penney’s, and other big retailers or 
credit firms using revolving credit. 
Furthermore, every credit firm which 
can arrange to do so will do its best to 
crawl in under the revolving credit 
exemption or under the $10 exemption on 
as many transactions as possible, so while 
it is a one-twelfth-truth-in-lending bill 
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on open-end credit, it is a no-truth bill on 
re age transaction costing less than 
CONSUMERS MUST GET INTO THIS BATTLE 

So while I am pleased that we have 
completed committee action and ap- 
proved what in many respects is a good, 
strong bill compared to the Senate bill, I 
am certainly not expressing any great 
jubilation until we get a bill through 
the House which requires that all interest 
rates and credit costs in consumer credit 
transactions be set forth in a completely 
straightforward and undisguised man- 
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ner, and that means annual rate dis- 
closure across the board, and applying 
equally to all who give credit. 

When consumers pay their monthly 
bills next week or next month, I hope 
they will pay particular attention to the 
credit charges for which they are given 
little or no explanation, and then wish 
me luck on this fight. It is their fight. 
They can help in this fight by writing to 
their own Members of Congress for a bill 
that will require the same disclosure for 
all. It is expected this bill will come to 
the House floor for vote late in January. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we hope in Thee—Psalm 
33: 22. 

Eternal God, our Father, in this time 
of trouble and this day of demanding 
duties and persistent problems we bow in 
Thy presence praying that we may be 
calm and confident in the discharge of 
the responsibilities placed upon us. We 
would be true, for there are those who 
trust us; we would be pure, for there are 
those who care; we would be strong, for 
there is much to suffer; we would be 
brave, for there is much to dare. 

Keep us ever faithful in the great office 
to which we have been elected and ever 
loyal in the grand adventure which seeks 
the high road of freedom and justice for 
all. 

Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
that we may live in good will with our 
fellow man and in good faith with Thee. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 12144. An act to clarify and otherwise 
amend the Meat Inspection Act, to provide 
for cooperation with appropriate State agen- 
cies with respect to State meat inspection 
programs, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 12144) entitled An act to 
clarify and otherwise amend the Meat 
Inspection Act, to provide for coopera- 
tion with appropriate State agencies with 
respect to State meat inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
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Younc of North Dakota, Mr. Boces, and 
Mr. MILLER to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 6111) entitled “An act to 
provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Judicial Center,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Types, Mr. Ervin, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. DIRKSEN to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan and 
dividend provisions; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate with an 
amendment to the bill (S. 1367) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to prevent terminations of oil 
and gas leases in cases where there is 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment, 
and to authorize him to reinstate under 
some conditions oil and gas leases ter- 
minated by operation of law for failure to 
pay rental timely,” in which concurrence 
of the House is requested. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 2634. An act to amend section 867(a) 
of title 10, United States Code, in order to 
establish the Court of Military Appeals as 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals under 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
170, 74th Congress, appointed Mr. Moss 
to be a delegate, on the part of the Sen- 
ate, to attend the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting to be held in Rome, Italy, 
December 3 through December 9, 1967. 


CRITICISM OF GENERAL DE GAULLE 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, though 
I have long been an admirer of General 
de Gaulle, I cannot help but conclude 
from his recent press conference that he 
has, in his zealousness to free his country 
of what he considers excessive American 
influence, completely lost his perspective 
on foreign affairs. At age 77, he has be- 
come obsessed, I fear, that America is 
all that stands between him and the res- 
toration of France as a great power. 

His comments about Canada were ab- 
surd. His remarks about Israel and world 
Jewry were insulting. His decision to 
stand firm on the exclusion of Britain 
from the Common Market, will, I be- 
lieve, prove unwise in the long course of 
history. 

General de Gaulle’s chief criterion for 
foreign policy appears to be to frustrate 
the United States, whether he deals with 
international finance, the Mideast, or the 
countries which are our friends, General 
de Gaulle’s long career has been too bril- 
liant to end on this note of personal ran- 
cor and narrow chauvinism, sentiments 
which are by no means shared by the 
French people. 


ESCALATION INCREASES AND SO 
DOES DANGER 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, of immense 
moment these days is the background de- 
bate on whether to escalate in Vietnam 
or not. Suggestions have been heard that 
the departure of the Secretary of De- 
fense, Robert S. McNamara, is related to 
this debate about escalation. Further, we 
have the proposal by General Eisenhower 
for an end run around the DMZ to enter 
North Vietnam and battle the main 
forces there. 

This issue is the most critical one in 
our present time because it can involve 
us more deeply in what might become a 
world war. 

We should have no doubt that the 
response to an end run around the DMZ 
will be equal to our effort. If North Viet- 
nam is unable to provide the forces, there 
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will be volunteers provided by her major 
allies. 

In the face of evidence that our coun- 
try is very evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of pursuing the conflict in Viet- 
nam, I deplore any form of escalation. 
Deescalation should be the order of the 
day. 

I have spoken in this vein a number 
of times recently here on the floor of 
Congress. I hope others will join me. The 
vain pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp victory 
can enmesh America and all great na- 
tions in a vicious entanglement from 
which there will be no return for any- 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Americans to 
make known to our President that the 
successor to the position of Secretary of 
Defense ought to be a man who has dis- 
cretion about the war’s extension and 
will favor deescalation rather than esca- 
lation. 


INDIGNITIES SHOWERED UPON 
THIS COUNTRY BY FRENCH 
PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it is not in 
the best interests of the United States to 
passively submit to the indignities show- 
ered upon this country by French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. Blinded by visions of 
grandeur to the very fact that he and 
his country owe their existence and pros- 
perity to the United States, De Gaulle 
has set out to undermine the dollar and 
disrupt the Western Alliance. 

The United States must replace pas- 
sivity with action. To date I have rec- 
ommended that all French assets in this 
country be frozen until France begins 
payment on her outstanding World War 
I debt of $6.8 billion and that American 
tourism to France be ended immedi- 
ately. 

Now I urge that the United States sus- 
pend all proposed purchases of the 
French-made Concorde, which has not 
yet satisfied the American public with re- 
spect to the problem caused by sonic 
boom to evidence through yet another 
means our opposition to Gaullist policies. 
The Concorde, a supersonic aircraft 
will be an important element in the 
French economy in the next decade and 
suspension of planned purchases by 
American Airlines would be another way 
of demonstrating to De Gaulle the seri- 
ousness of his action and the need for an 
immediate payment plan for France’s 50- 
year-old debt. 


DREW PEARSON AND THE 
MANURE HEAP 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the ce of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
took the floor to raise a point of per- 
sonal privilege concerning a column 
written by Drew Pearson. 

Evidently Mr. Pearson found my re- 
marks about his manure farm rather 
disconcerting, because he has seen fit 
to attack me once again in this morn- 
ing’s column. 

Today’s thrust from the manure heap 
is directed at my participation in the 
recent truth-in-lending debate in the 
House Banking Committee. Citing me 
as the chief Republican opponent of full 
disclosure of interest rates, Mr. Pearson 
once again referred to me as “the little 
Italian-American.” I am proud to be 
an Italo-American, but I suggest that 
Mr. Pearson is trying to use the term 
as one of insult. Mr. Pearson should 
confine himself to his politics and his 
manure pile, and not attempt to smear 
the hard-working Italo-American popu- 
lation of this Nation. 

I would also like to say that Mr. 
Pearson should spend more of his 
manure profits on research work. His 
references to the truth-in-lending bill 
produced by the House Banking Com- 
mittee are totally inaccurate. 

First of all, Pearson says that the 
Senate bill has been weakened by the 
House. This is pure stupidity. The 
Washington Post, the New York Times, 
the Wall Street Journal, Associated 
Press, and United Press International 
have all cited the House-reported bill 
as stronger than the Senate bill. 

Second, the Johnson administration 
does not oppose this bill. The truth-in- 
lending bill reported by a 30-to-1 vote 
yesterday is similar to a compromise 
bill offered to the Johnson administra- 
tion 2 weeks ago by Banking Com- 
mittee Republicans. Every indication 
points to White House enthusiasm for 
this compromise bill. And why not? It 
is far stronger than the Senate-passed 
bill praised by former Senator Paul 
Douglas, the longtime chief protagonist 
of truth in lending. 

The only people who are lobbying for 
Drew Pearson’s position are the fat-cat 
bankers—they want the Sullivan bill. 
Maybe this explains why Drew Pearson 
wrote the story. The American Bankers 
Association is arm in arm with Drew 
Pearson’s stand on the revolving credit 
provision of the truth-in-lending bill. 
This is a matter of public record. 
Maybe Drew Pearson needs a bank loan 
to expand his manure sales operation? 

Let me say in closing that our truth- 
in-lending bill includes administrative 
enforcement and advertising provisions 
which the Senate bill does not include, 
as well as first mortgage and wage gar- 
nishment provisions. It is a good tough 
bill which I am proud to have sup- 
ported. Evidently Drew Pearson has 
not read it. He must be spending too 
much time on his manure farm. 


SERIOUS THREAT TO DOMESTIC 
LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
demanded immediate action from the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce to embargo all 
forms of meat and livestock from Argen- 
tina and Great Britain because both 
countries are experiencing a serious epi- 
demic of foot-and-mouth disease. 

I have also demanded that Agriculture 
and Commerce clamp a ban on all im- 
ports of cattle, sheep, and pigs until 
importing countries prove their country 
is free from this infectious disease. 

According to the British press, up- 
ward of 200,000 head of meat animals 
have been slaughtered in northern Great 
Britain alone and farmers have placed a 
voluntary quarantine on their farms pro- 
hibiting neighbors from visiting. They 
have canceled livestock shows, meetings 
of farm groups, horse races, and so forth, 
in order to halt the spread of this dan- 
gerous virus. 

Italy and Holland have already banned 
imports of cattle, sheep, and pigs from 
Britain. Ireland has not only banned all 
livestock imports, but is now refusing to 
admit any vehicles by ferry from Brit- 
ain. The Irish Agriculture Ministry has 
appealed to countrymen working in 
Britain not to return home until the 
epidemic is over. 

The United States is importing from 
8 to 10 percent of all domestically con- 
sumed cattle, sheep, and pork. It is bad 
enough for American farmers to be re- 
quired to meet competition from areas 
where production is less expensive than 
in the United States without having 
to take the chance of losing everything 
through a foot-and-mouth epidemic 
brought about by meat imports from 
infected countries. 

If this administration is interested in 
preserving the American farmer and the 
domestic livestock industy, it must im- 
mediately take every precaution to pre- 
vent the foot-and-mouth virus from get- 
ting a start in this country. 


DE GAULLE, INGRATE 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 
—JOHN McCrae. 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if Charles de Gaulle remembered 
those crosses the other day when he 
launched his attack upon the United 
States. When he accused us of trying to 
take over France, did he remember the 
Marne, Chateau-Thierry, the beaches of 
Normandy littered with thousands of 
American dead who came to save France, 
to drive the Nazis from Paris and make it 
safe for General de Gaulle to reenter the 
city as a hero? 
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It is quite apparent that he chooses to 
forget the $7,152,985,471 France owes us. 

Perhaps it is time to remind the French 
President of his obligations by citing a 
few facts. At the end of September, 
France held 8600 million against our gold 
supply. Since January 1962, France has 
withdrawn $2,369,000,000 in gold from 
the United States in spite of the fact that 
de Gaulle denies he is trying to under- 
mine the dollar. France is now third in 
the world in gold reserves with over $5 
billion. 

Certainly the French President has a 
convenient and short memory. It is re- 
grettable that he chooses to end a friend- 
ship of two centuries between two great 
allies: It is sad to see him leading the 
French people down the road to disaster 
as he courts the dictators in the Kremlin 
at the expense of those who have always 
been ready and willing to help France 
defend her cherished freedoms. But if 
this is his choice, then I see no course 
open to us than to accept the fact that 
we can no longer depend upon France 
as an ally in the current struggle for 
freedom in the world. 

Therefore we should consider some im- 
mediate steps to strengthen our position 
by taking whatever action necessary in- 
cluding a demand for payment by France 
of her long outstanding debt, and by dis- 
couraging American tourists from visit- 
ing France and helping to bolster her 
economy with hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN CITY VOTES 
IN SUPPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESENCE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the voters 
of Cambridge, Mass., have endorsed by a 
3-to-2 margin the American commitment 
in Vietnam by voting against the with- 
drawal of our forces there. 

This, it seems to me, is an accurate 
indication of how the American people 
feel about the Vietnamese war. Nobody 
is very happy about it but we are deter- 
mined to see it through. 

This is the second American eity to 
vote against American withdrawal. Re- 
cently, the voters of San Francisco over- 
whelmingly supported the American 
presence in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, Cambridge, of course, in- 
cludes Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, two of the great 
universities of the world. 

It seems to me that this might belie 
the frequently heard charge that the in- 
tellectual community of the country is 
overwhelmingly opposed to our policy in 
Vietnam. 

I believe that President Johnson can 
take heart from this vote, for it shows 
that the American people understand 
that we cannot back down on our com- 
mitment to the people of South Vietnam. 
It shows that our Nation has the patience 
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and the courage to see this conflict 
through until peace can be realized in 
that war-torn land. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur in the view expressed by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

No poll is as meaningful as an actual 
vote. Yesterday, the results of a citywide 
referendum on Vietnam were released in 
Cambridge, Mass., showing that voters 
oppose by a 3-to-2 margin the immediate 
withdrawal of American troops in Viet- 
nam. 

This vote, coupled with similar results 
obtained by voters in San Francisco, 
demonstrates that the American people 
do not want their country to renege on 
its commitment to the people of South 
Vietnam, no matter how distasteful th 
war may be. ; 

It is interesting to note that the anti- 
war group in Cambridge had announced 
prior to the vote that a vote of more 
than 40 percent against the war would 
be a victory for their group. 

They received 39 percent of the vote. 

This vote is clearly a victory for rea- 
son. We simply cannot withdraw from 
this war until aggression halts and 
Hanoi agrees to negotiations for a peace- 
ful settlement. 

This is what President Johnson has 
been saying all along. And yesterday, the 
voters of Cambridge made clear that 
they agree with him. ‘ 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
the views of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

I would just like to make one further 
comment, 

Professor Galbraith is quoted as say- 
ing that “the opposition vote was a re- 
markable showing.” 

I cannot quite buy that, since this city 
is his home base and it has been a source 
of a great deal of protest against the war 
in Vietnam, led by this same Professor 
Galbraith. 

If there is anything remarkable about 
him, it is that Galbraith, a man who was 
such a miserable failure as an ambas- 
sador—I would say one of the worst am- 
bassadors we ever had in the history of 
this country—would be listened to by 
anybody, anywhere. 


MEETING ON HIGH INTEREST 
RATES CALLED BY 30 HOUSE 
MEMBERS FOR 4 P.M., THURSDAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 30 Mem- 
bers of the House have jointly called a 
meeting for 4 p.m., Thursday, to discuss 
possible solutions to the monetary crisis 
being created by high interest rates. The 
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meeting will be held in the hearing room 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
2128 Rayburn House Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that every Member 
who is sincerely concerned about the 
crush of high interest rates on the 
American people will take time to par- 
ticipate in this meeting. 

Interest rates are at the highest levels 
of this century and are creating a tre- 
mendous burden on the Federal budget 
as well as the farmer, the small business- 
man, the worker, the homebuyer, and 
the average consumer. It is becoming 
obvious that the Congress must act and I 
believe that Thursday’s meeting will give 
us a great opportunity to draft a course 
that will gain broad support. 

Participating in calling this meeting 
are the following Members: FRANK 
ANNUNZIO, of Illinois; WILLIAM A. BAR- 
RETT, of Pennsylvania; GEORGE E. BROWN, 
IR., of California; Dominick V. DANIELS, 
of New Jersey; CHARLES C. Dicgs, JR., of 
Michigan; Don Epwarps, of California; 
Henry GONZALEZ, of Texas; RICHARD: T. 
Hanna; of California; Henry HELSTOSK I, 
of New Jersey; CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia; JoserH E. Kartu, of Minnesota; 
Rosert W. KASTENMEIER, Of Wisconsin; 
JOSEPH G. MINISH, of New Jersey; Patsy 
T. Minx; Hawaii; JohN E. Moss, of Cali- 
fornia; Barratr O'Hara, of Tlinois: 
ARNOLD OLSEN, of Montana; WRIGHT Par- 
MAN, of Texas; Roman C. PUCINSKI, of 
Illinois; Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin; 
GrorceE M. RHODES, of Pennsylvania: 
PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New Jersey; 
DANIEL J. Ronan, of Illinois; Epwarp R. 
Rox RAL, of California; WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
of New York; Tom STEED, of Oklahoma; 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, of Missouri; 
CHARLES A. VANIK, of Ohio; Lester L. 
Wotrr, of New York; and Jim WRIGHT, 
of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of a memorandum which accom- 
panied the meeting invitation: 

To: All Members of the House. 
Subject: High interest crisis. 

Interest rates are at the highest levels 
of this century, and, in fact, some are 
higher than at any time since the Civil War. 
In recent weeks, we have seen the Treasury 
pay as high as 534% on bonds fully secured 
by the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment. There are reports that other securi- 
ties of the U.S. Government will bring yields 
in excess of 614% in coming weeks. We can- 
not long endure such extortionate interest 
rates. 

The Federal Reserve Board has heightened 
the problem through its decision of Sunday, 
November 19, to raise the discount rate from 
4% to 4½ %. This was a signal for the banks 
and other financial institutions to raise in- 
terest rates to the American consumer. 

The crush of high interest rates is dras- 
tically complicating our Federal Budget 
problems. When the fiscal year started on 
July 1, we had budgeted $14.2 billion to pay 
interest on the national debt—second only 
to the allocations for national defense. Now 
interest rates have risen tremendously and 
the total cost of interest in the Federal 
Budget may exceed $15 billion this year. 
Therė is much to talk about a tax increase 
but it is obvious that high interest rates are 
gobbling up Federal revenues faster than 
we could ever raise taxes, Based on interest 
rates in effect when President Truman left 
office in 1952, we are paying about $7 billion 
annually in excess interest charges on the 
national debt—a sum roughly equivalent to 
the proposed tax increase. 
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As we all know, the burden of high inter- 
est rates falls unevenly on the economy, cre- 
ating the greatest hardship among low in- 
come and moderate income families who 
must borrow to survive. President Johnson 
put the problem this way in a statement at 
the White House on November 20: 

“People in this country are paying usuri- 
ous rates of interest and the poor people 
pay the highest rates usually. The poorer 
you are the higher your money costs are.” 

It is unquestionably the duty of the U.S. 
Congress to act in the face of a monetary 
crisis of this proportion. We are convinced 
that the American people are fed up with 
high interest rates and are no longer satis- 
fied with leaving the total job to the Federal 
Reserve System. We believe the American 
people want action by their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

In the past, the Unofficial Steering Com- 
mittee to Oppose Any Increase in the 444% 
Ceiling has done much to ‘hold down inter- 
est rates. This Committee has prevented the 
increase in rates on long term Government 
obligations in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Administrations. We know that we 
can hold down interest rates when enough 
Members express concern. 

It is obvious that the situation will con- 
tinue to grow worse unless the Congress 
clearly expresses its intent to bring down 
interest rates. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly would like to re- 
spond to the very generous invitation 
that has just been extended by the chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to attend this, meeting on the 
interest rate crisis. I just wonder, how- 
ever, if someone of my own persuasion 
would attend, if we would not be about 
as welcome. as the town drunk at a 
church-lawn social, because we might 
come and suggest.a little economy. 

As I look over the list of names as they 
have been signed, I recognize, I think 
without exception, the names of people 
who have voted for every single authori- 
zation. and appropriations. that has 
brought about the financial crisis that 
now confronts the Nation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the gentleman, from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. It is interesting to hear 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Par MANI, who has over 
many, many years repeatedly referred to 
the Republican Party as the party of 
high interest rates, now on the fioor of 
the House putting the shoe on the foot 
where it belongs, and clearly indicating 
for all to know that the Demoeratic 
Party wins all prizes as being the party 
of high interest rates. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I wish to assure the 
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gentleman that he will be welcome at the 
meeting. So will the Republican lead- 
ers and all the members of the minority 
party. I hope they will all come and 
get religion in opposition to the high in- 
terest rates that are so destructive to 
our economy. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman has 
heard the old story about the firebug who 
advocated that waterlines be increased 
from 2 to 3 inches to help put out the 
fire 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Hlinois. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. ALBERT. I have not seen the Re- 
publicans so apparently happy in a long 
time. 


DE GAULLE DOES FRANCE. AND THE 
WORLD A DISSERVICE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection. to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it sad- 
dens me and, I am sure it does most of 
my colleagues in the Congress, to witness 
the apparent increasing senility of the 
present leader of France—General de 
Gaulle. Unfortunately, his strange be- 
havior will harm every country in the 
West, including France. 

General de Gaulle’s press conference 
day before yesterday will only increase 
already existing world tensions and ag- 
gravate a bad situation. I feel deep sor- 
row that through such action, our past 
harmonious relations with France may 
suffer. 

Twice in the first half of this century 
the United States has saved France from 
being conquered, and we made a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of American lives and ex- 
pended almost superhuman effort on be- 
half of democracy in the world. 

An analysis of De Gaulle's speech re- 
flected the fact that he said No“ five 
different ways to British entry into the 
Common Market, unjustly condemned 
the State of Israel, wrongly urged es- 
tablishment of an independent French 
State of Quebec in Canada, and, in pass- 
ing, attacked the American dollar and, 
in his word, the “odious” American war 
in Vietnam, Nor should we forget his ill- 
conceived decision to withdraw France 
from the military structure of NATO. 

The World War I indebtedness of the 
Government of France due and unpaid 
as of June 30, 1967, was over 85 billion, 
including $2 million of the principal sum 
and almost $3 billion on interest arrear- 
ages, Unmatured principal was $1.7 bil- 
lion. No payments have been made since 
1931. The tctal obligation which might 
be said to have been outstanding on June 
30, 1967, including both matured and un- 
matured principal and interest arrear- 
ages to that date, was $6.8 billion. 
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It is also a fact that France has at- 
tained substantial economic growth and 
stability since World War II with U.S. 
grant military and economic aid total- 
ing $7.5 billion. 

In addition, it clearly appears that 
France is intent upon undermining, the 
U.S. dollar. Since January 1962, under 
De Gaulle, France has withdrawn over 
$2.3 billion in gold from our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the President 
and the State Department to immedi- 
ately take such steps as may be necessary 
to compel the Republic of France to re- 
pay its long past due indebtedness to the 
United States. 


VIVE LA COMPAGNIE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection. to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I got some in- 
telligence, I guess the same way. that 
columnists get their intelligence, of a 
recent Cabinet meeting in France at 
which the President of France proposed 
to the Cabinet that he might not be im- 
mortal and they ought to think about a 
place to bury him. 

So at the next meeting they suggested 
it would be nice if he would be buried at 
the Invalides alongside the tomb. of 
Napoleon. He demurred, saying: 

I can’t be buried by him because he was 
only a corporal, 


So they went back to think about it 
some more, and they suggested at the 
second meeting that he be buried at 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, which is the 
little village at which he has his country 
home, and which he likes very much. 
They made the proposal, and he 
demurred again, saying: 

That is 130 miles from Paris. It is too far 
for tourists to travel. 


They set their heads to the problem 
again. Finally one man in the Cabinet 
said: 

Well, he hates the British even worse than 
he hates the Americans. He reveres Joan of 
Arc, So why don’t we propose to bury him 
exactly on the spot where the British burned 
Joan of Arc at the stake? 


They thought this would be a good 
idea. At the next Cabinet’ meeting they 
made that proposal to him. He thought 
it over for awhile and he said: 3 

Yes, that is the right place. She deserves 
this honor. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 416] 
Abbitt Flynt Rees 
Annunzio Ford, Gerald R. Resnick 
Ashley Fountain Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bates Frelinghuysen Roberts 
Broomfield Gibbons St. Onge 
Brown, Calif. Halleck Schweiker 
Brown, Mich. Hardy Sikes 
Carey Harvey Steed 
Celler Hébert Stratton 
Colmer Heckler, Mass. Taylor 
Corman Mathias, Md Teague, Calif. 
Cowger Matsunaga Whitten 
Dickinson Miller, Calif. Williams, Miss. 
Dorn Pepper Willis 
Edwards, La Pool Young 
Eshleman Purcell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


LSD FILM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to take 
this opportunity to remind all Members 
and through them their staffs and fami- 
lies of the showing in the morning at 9 
o' clock in the caucus room of the Cannon 
Building of the Navy prepared film on 
the drug, LSD. You were notified by 
mimeo, 1 week ago this morning. 

This is a particularly propitious time 
for all Members and their staffs to get 
straight information and complete 
knowledge that is being given to the na- 
val seamen and officers concerning this 
drug, lysergic acid. This is a “landmark” 
film and I think it will be of value to all 
of you in helping to answer current and 
multiple questions that may come from 
your constituency and even from your 
courts. 

This is an unusually well done piece of 
work which your three “doctors in the 
House”—Dr. T. Morcan, Dr. T. L. CAR- 
TER, and Dr. D. G. Hatt—have reviewed 
and join in this invitation. 

It has been prepared by a young com- 
mander of the U.S. Navy, Dr. Miner, who 
is a skilled pharmacist as well as a phy- 
sician, I recommend that all see it at 9 
o'clock in the morning in the caucus 
room of the Cannon Building, and it will 
be repeated at 4 o'clock tomorrow 
through the courtesy of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs which is making this 
room available and the courtesy of the 
U.S. Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery as arranged by the congres- 
sional liaison unit and our own USMC 
reservist, the reading clerk, Joe Bartlett. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the closing minutes of 
the consideration of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967, the proceedings 
of the other body will indicate that the 
Governor of California urged, and with- 
out debate there was accepted, an 
amendment to the social security 
amendment that, if adopted in the con- 
ference, will result in 400,000 Califor- 
nians who are aged, blind, or crippled 
not receiving 1 penny of increase as 
a result of the action of this Congress 
with reference to improvements in the 
social security bill. 

This action of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia is unconscionable. He is making 
an effort to rob California’s neediest 
citizens in some lamentable effort to 
beef up the California State treasury. 

I would hope that the conferees on 
this side would reject this amendment. 
It is an amendment that applies 
uniquely and exclusively to the State of 
California, and I would hope that we 
would not permit the aged, the blind, 
and the crippled of our State to be 
denied the pittance of an increase that 
is proposed in the bill because of the 
fiscal needs of the Republican Governor 
of our State. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 8629) to amend the act 
of July 4, 1966—Public Law 89-491—and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 987) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8629) to amend the Act of July 4, 1966 (Pub- 
lic Law 89-491) having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 
Bast. L. WHITENER, 
ANDREW Jacons, Jr., 
RicHarp H. Porr, 
CHARLES E. WIGGINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
JohN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8629) to amend 
the Act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491) 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate passed H.R. 8629 with an 
amendment. The House disagreed to the 
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amendment and requested a conference; the 
Senate then agreed to the conference. 
H.R. 8629 as it passed the House added the 
Secretary of Commerce as an ex officio mem- 
ber of the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission, extended the time within 
which the Commission shall report to the 
President to July 4, 1969, and authorized the 
appropriation of funds to finance the work 
of the Commission. 
These provisions are not in disagreement. 
The Senate amendment added a provision 
which increased from four members to six 
members each the House and Senate mem- 
bership on the Commission. 
The conference report recommends that 
the Senate recede from its amendment, 
Byron G. ROGERS, 
BASIL L. WHITENER, 
ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
RICHARD H. Porr, 
CHARLES E. WIGGINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that the conference report recommends 
acceptance of the House version of the 
legislation. Am I correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I endorse and 
enthusiastically support the conference 
report. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 12144) to clarify and 
otherwise amend the Meat Inspection 
Act, to provide for cooperation with ap- 
propriate State agencies with respect to 
State meat inspection programs, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH 

OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smirx of Iowa moves that the man- 
agers on the part of the House be instructed 
to agree to the Senate amendment to H.R. 
12144. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amended the 
House meat inspection bill primarily in 
one area, which I believe should be ac- 
cepted without any further doubt. 

The Senate bill is like the House bill 
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in almost all particulars except with 
respect to the meat and meat food prod- 
ucts that are slaughtered or processed 
in nonfederally inspected plants. Under 
the House bill we provided matching 
funds to the States that wanted to do 
this, but there was no assurance that 
it would be done in any given time. The 
Senate provided the following: 

First. The States will have 2 years to 
set up meat inspection programs at least 
equal to Federal standards and they can 
be given a third year if the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that the State 
in question will at the end of that year 
have such standards in operation. 

Second. At the end of the 2- or 3-year 
period, if the State has failed to apply 
Federal standards to plants within the 
State, the Federal meat inspection pro- 
gram will go into effect in that State. 

Third. A Governor may waive the 2- 
year period and request immediate Fed- 
eral inspection until such time as the 
State brings its meat inspection program 
up to Federal standards. 

Fourth. During the interim 2- or 3- 
year period, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall have access to the nonfederally 
inspected plants to determine whether 
they are producing adulterated meat or 
meat food products which would en- 
danger public health. If he finds that 
they are, he may institute a procedure 
leading to the establishment of Federal 
jurisdiction over those particular 
plants. 

Fifth. There will be annual public re- 
ports to Congress on the operation and 
effectiveness of both Federal and State 
inspection systems. 

This particular amendment was not 
before the House, and we did not have 
any record vote concerning this particu- 
lar area. So that the conferees would not 
be going to the conference with the feel- 
ing that they have got to uphold House 
tradition and fight for every word in the 
House bill, and therefore not yield to the 
Senate, I think it would be good if the 
House would express itself on this in- 
struction for the conferees. 

I have discussed this at length with 
the various members of the committee 
and I believe it should be passed, Mr. 


Speaker. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa and support wholeheartedly 
his amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my fellow Mem- 
bers will vote to support the version of 
the meat inspection bill passed by the 
Senate. 

I was one of the cosponsors of H.R. 
12145, the so-called Smith-Foley bill. 
That bill was a strong measure and would 
have protected the American consumer 
by extending the Federal meat inspection 
program to the large- and medium-sized 
intrastate plants. 

Unfortunately, the House rejected the 
Smith-Foley bill. The bill which the 
House did pass makes a number of needed 
improvements but does nothing toward 
requiring that intrastate plants meet 
Federal standards. 
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The bill which the Senate passed yes- 
terday contains all of the provisions in 
the House-passed bill, and in addition 
requires that intrastate plants meet Fed- 
eral standards within 2 or 3 years. 

The Senate bill is sound and strong 
legislation and will accomplish the pur- 
pose of the Smith-Foley bill. There is a 
wealth of evidence that many intrastate 
meat plants are operating under condi- 
tions which present a hazard to the 
health of the American consumer. 

The Senate bill will save consumers 
billions of dollars that they would other- 
wise pay for mislabeled and inferior 
products and will assure consumers that 
the health hazards will be removed and 
I urge my colleagues to vote in support 
of this stronger bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SmitH] for his effort to bring out the 
best possible meat inspection bill and 
I am inclined to agree with him that 
acceptance of the Senate amendments 
at this late date in the session probably 
offers the best chance to accomplish this 
objective. Therefore, I expect to support 
his motion. I would like to add that those 
who voted against the amendment of- 
ferred by him when the bill was under 
debate in the House included persons 
like myself who felt that the amendment 
offered by him then would be less likely 
to improve the inspection of all meat 
slaughtered for human consumption 
than would have been the House-passed 
bill. The Senate has brought in a bill 
that would apparently cure the defects 
of both the House bill and the Smith- 
Foley amendment offered during the 
House debate. Therefore, I think we 
should accept the Senate approach. Al- 
though perhaps it could be improved in 
conference, perhaps it could also die 
there or come out less than it should be. 
On balance, I urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting the gentleman from 
Iowa in the motion now before the House. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very pleased that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
FoLey] have done such a thorough job 
of analyzing the needs of meat inspection 
legislation. Both gentlemen deserve the 
commendation of this House for their 
yeoman efforts. The consumers of this 
Nation can be grateful to them for help- 
ing to spotlight the problems involved, 
and for displaying the courage of their 
convictions in pressing for more strin- 
gent legislation to protect the health of 
our people. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] has 
offered his preferential motion. There are 
some who would take exception to this 
legislative technique because, in a pro- 
cedural sense, it tends to freeze in ad- 
vance the position of the House conferees. 
I respect the point of view of those who 
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raise this procedural question. Essen- 
tially, however, we face today a question 
of substance rather than one of pro- 
cedure, and that question is simply this: 
Do we want to take all necessary steps to 
protect our people from the danger of 
unclean, unsanitary conditions which 
threaten health? Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to 
be the wise course to indicate to our 
House conferees how we feel on this vital 
issue. This we have an opportunity to do 
in voting for the preferential motion, 
which I shall support. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include an article from the 
November 28, 1967, issue of the Charles- 
ton Gazette concerning the State meat 
inspection program in West Virginia and 
how Federal legislation would beef up“ 
that program: 

U.S. Law To “Breer Up” STATE MEAT PROGRAM 
(By John G, Morgan) 

Under pending federal legislation, the 
State Agriculture Department would be in 
strong position to push faster for a full 
meat inspection program in West Virginia. 

A 1966 state law on the books has the 
approval of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service. The federal law under consideration 
would vastly improve chances for full fund- 
ing of the state program. 

The department has an appropriation of 
about $150,000 for the present program, con- 
sidered good as far as it goes. An additional 
appropriation will be sought at the next leg- 
islative session to bring this amount to about 
$200,000. 

Ideally, the department would like to raise 
the appropriation to about $400,000. This it 
might do with matching federal funds, if 
the proposed law wins final approval. 

Dr. Walter D. Hammer, a veterinarian and 
head of the department’s meat inspection 
division; and Deputy Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Earl K. Kelley commented on the 
state law Monday in connection with the 
pending legislation. 

Both said meat inspection in West Vir- 
ginia has improved considerably under the 
1966 law, largely because of the cooperation 
of meat establishments. 

Hammer noted, however, that the present 
system of inspection is largely a spot check 
type of operation, with the current emphasis 
mainly on sanitation. 

No specific data was available on what per- 
centage of the meat marketed in West Vir- 
ginia may go uninspected or inadequately 
inspected before or after the kill. 

But Hammer and Kelley indicated there is 
pressing need for expansion and improvement 
of the present program. 

Hammer said the state should have an ad- 
ditional 30 inspectors, plus three to five full- 
time veterinarians in the field. Presently, 
there are only 10 inpectors, assigned to check 
meat in 122 establishments within the state. 

The total of establishments includes 27 
licensed commercial slaughter houses, 22 
“custom” slaughter houses, 30 processing 
plants and 43 combined commercial houses 
and processing plants. 

In addition, there is one plant which un- 
dergoes federal inspection. This is the BBF 
Commissary, 321 2ist St. 

Hammer said there are several large, na- 
tionally known meat companies which have 
so-called “branch houses” in West Virginia. 

These “houses,” which are included in the 
West Virginia total of commercial establish- 
ments, receive shipments of federally-in- 
spected meat, he said. The meat usually is in 
large or wholesale type cuts, with federal 
inspection markers on them. When the cuts 
are further processed and reduced in size, 
the federal inspection label often is lost. 

Two modern meat plants at Ona, Cabell 
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County, and Sissonville are outstanding ex- 
amples of the types of commercial or custom 
slaughter houses that West Virginia should 
have, Hammer said. The custom type is in- 
tended mostly for farmers who grow their 
own animals, bring them in for slaughter 
and processing, and return them to the farm 
homes for storage. 

As an example of how much slaughtering 
is going on in the state, officials ‘cited these 
figures for September, 1967: 

A total of 14,900 animals killed, includ- 
ing swine, cattle, sheep and lambs, all weigh- 
ing 7,416,000 pounds. 

Under the federal law, proposed to become 
effective July 1, all states would be required 
to have a satisfactory meat inspection pro- 
gram in operation within two years—or face 
the threat of federal control. 

Hammer said. West Virginia, as one of 28 
states now listed with mandatory inspection 
legislation, should be one of the ‘first states 
to meet this requirement. 

He said it normally takes about five years 
to get a first, class inspection program into 
effect after passage of necessary state legis- 
lation. 

He hopes that West Virginia can be going 
full speed ahead within four years after the 
effective date (July 1, 1966) of the current 
state legislation. That would put the target 
date at July 1, 1970, just in time to beat the 
federal deadline. 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield 5 minutes to me for col- 
loquy? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
just to say that I would think it would 
be far better for this bill to go to con- 
ference with the conferees uninstructed, 
because the Senate has made five sub- 
stantial changes in the Purcell bill as it 
passed the House. 

I would like to tell the gentleman from 
Iowa in the short time I have had to study 
the Senate changes in the bill, I certainly 
conclude that three, possibly four, of 
the changes ‘are definitely good, and 
strengthen the bill, and I can support 
them. 

Ido know that there are questions that 
have been asked of our committee by 
Members on both sides of the aisle con- 
cerning a very controversial amendment 
allowing the Governor of any State to 
unilaterally ask for Federal’ inspection 
right after the passage of the bill, if he 
so. desires, 

I think the gentleman will agree this 
has raised not only the problem of the 
potential cost of the bill, but also the 
question whether in this way we are go- 
ing to reward those States that have 
made no effort on State meat inspection, 
by paying 100 percent of their cost, while 
penalizing those that have gone ahead 
in trying to pass good meat inspection 
laws, and. paying them only up to 50 
percent. 

I mention this to the gentleman from 
Iowa to point out two or three rather 
serious questions which might well be 
raised in conference. I do not know, but 
obviously there might be need for techni- 
cal changes. 

Since the other body has acted in six 
areas with new language or added lan- 
guage and amendments, I believe we owe 
it to our colleagues in the House to go 
to conference and discuss’ the changes 
and their implications, and to try to an- 
swer some of the questions satisfactorily, 
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so that when we come back to the House 
with the bill we will have some basis for 
asking either for ‘agreement to the 
amendment or for changes. 

I would hope that we would turn down 
the gentleman's proposal and back the 
chairman of the committee by agreeing 
to the request of the Senate for a con- 
ference, which I for one, want to see 
concluded as quickly as possible. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY: I should like to under- 
stand the procedural situation a little 
better, if I can. 

Am I correct that the gentleman’s 
motion would require that the House 
sbeak on the total recommendations as 
made by the other body and that there 
would be no way to divide the question 
so that we could speak on the individual 
items? 

Mr. SMITH of. Iowa. That is correct. 
The Senate made one amendment. That 
is What it really amounts to. This would 
then put the house on record as being 
in favor of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It does seem to me this 
runs some risk of causing Members to 
be on record against a package, and per- 
haps would encumber the members of 
the conference committee, and perhaps 
the gentleman who has the time today, 
from securing approval.of some needed 
items in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I would say that 
out of the 45 pages, I believe it is, in the 
bill, about 43 have not been changed. 
The change.is in a relatively small area. 
It is an important area, but it goes only 
to one question; that is, the nonfederally 
inspected domestic plants. Really, I do 
not believe it involves too much to vote 
upon in one package. 

The imported meat portion is not 
changed one bit; 

The labeling portion. is not changed 
one. bit; 

The requirement giving us protection 
against meat from rendering works go- 
ing into human consumption is not 
changed one bit; and A 

I do not believe it is too complicated. 

I would also say to the gentlewoman 
from Washington, who raised the ques- 
tion about the Governors having the 
right to request inspection during the 
next 2 or 3 years, this was put in in lieu 
of the proposal we had in the House for 
immediate inspection. In effect the Sen- 
ate said, No, in most cases, it will not 
be immediate unless the Governor re- 
quests it.” It is a modification of that 
area. Really, it is not a new subject 
matter. 

Mrs, MAY. If the gentleman will yield 
further, as I said, I am really not ready 
to argue the merits of the amendment 
put.on by the Senate. It may be a good 
one. 

These are questions which have come 
to me from other Members of this body, 
since I am a member of the subcommit- 
tee. Frankly, I cannot answer them, be- 
cause we have had no time to discuss 
this with the Senate. 

I read the Senate debate on this 
amendment. Many questions were raised 
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in that debate which obviously were not 
satisfactorily answered. It was more or 
less, as I understood the remarks, that 
they hoped such and such a thing would 
not happen, and did not think it would. 
Should these prognostications prove not 
true, then certainly this body is faced 
with other things concerning this bill; 
that is, increased expense as well as the 
possibility of a substantial number of 
Governors requesting Federal inspection 
immediately, Where would the personnel 
from the USDA come from to fulfill this? 
How much would we have to appropriate 
to do the job adequately? Those ques- 
tions I think deserve and must have in- 
telligent discussion before we bring the 
bill to the House and ask for concur- 
rence. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois: 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to add that 
I agree with the position taken by the 
gentlewoman from Washington. It is a 
rather unusual procedure, although it 
had been followed on rare occasions*in 
the past that we do what is taking place 
here now. I hope the House will agree 
that this bill should go to conference so 
that we might find out what the differ- 
ences are and how they might be adjusted 
and then come back and take action on 
the bill later on. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. ’ 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding to me. 

At the outset I want to say, being an 
old food and forage inspector, that I am 
not necessarily against either position. 
Second, I simply rise for a point of in- 
formation for the Members of the House. 
Is it not true that the gentleman’s orig- 
inal amendment, which I think we called 
the Smith-Foley amendment when we 
had this bill under consideration in the 
House, would, first, allow intrastate 
plants that gross annually $250,000 or 
more to come within Federal jurisdiction 
as far as meat inspection is concerned 
immediately; and second, require that 
substandard plants would have.a 5-year 
grace period in order to make structural 
changes necessary; whereas the so-called 
Mondale-Montoya amendment added on 
in the other body would, first, require 
that if after 2 years, the Secretary of 
Agriculture found the State inspection 
inadequate, he could immediately place 
all plants within the State under Federal 
jurisdiction; and second, if the Secretary 
finds a plant to be in extremely poor 
condition, he is authorized to go to the 
Governor of said State in which the plant 
is located and grant a reasonable amount 
of time to make the plant comply and 
remedy the alleged violations, but if the 
Governor fails to act, the Secretary can 
immediately and forthwith place the 
plant under Federal inspection; third, 
the Governor of any State can abdicate 
State responsibility at any time and seek 
out and ask for and get Federal-State 
inspection of its meats. 

The point I am trying to make—and 
I appreciate the gentleman's forebear- 
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ance—is for the information of all. On 
point No. 2, point No: 2 could immedi- 
ately replace point No. 1, I submit. In 
other words, rather than waiting 2 years, 
if the Secretary finds the plant is not 
living up to the best interests of food 
and forage of the consumers of America, 
he could eliminate No. 1 and take over 
without a 2-year delay. Does the gentle- 
man concur in this? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Not ‘completely, 
because there would be immediate take- 
overs without “a Governor’s permission 
only on a plant-by-plant basis rather 
than on a State basis. Your first point 
referred to statewide action: 

Mr. HALL. That is correct, under the 
Montoya-Mondale amendments so-called 
in the other body. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. HALL. The point I want to make 
is, if indeed the Secretary is vested with 
this much power, I am not unfamiliar 
with this situation under which the gen- 
tleman is acting and have rather pre- 
dicted, studying this last evening and the 
day before and knowing what went on in 
the other body, that this device for in- 
structing the conferees might happen, I 
might say I have used it myself on past 
occasions, and it is within the rules of 
the House: However, I think if indeed we 
can take over the function of the States 
without the 2-year grace period, as was 
indeed in the gentleman's original 
amendment, which would have given sub- 
standard plants 5 years in order to make 
necessary structural changes, then I be- 
lieve we should argue it out in confer- 
ence, and I hope we can vote down the 
gentleman's preferential motion for that 
reason and go to conference on this need- 
ed bill. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. As the gentle- 
man knows, I served on the subcommit- 
tee which had hearings on this bill. I 
rise in support of the gentlewoman from 
Washington. I sincerely believe your 
preferential motion should be voted 
down so we have the opportunity to put 
this bill in conference. I certainly com- 
mend the gentleman for the wonderful 
work that he has done on the meat in- 
spection bill. Certainly he appeared be- 
fore our committee many times. But it 
seems to me that this bill should be put 
in conference. It seems to me that the 
amendments that have been added on in 
the Senate involve no limit of cost. 

Could the gentleman from Iowa give 
me how much additional exnense this 
would represent to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Well, there are 
various figures involved. It would prob- 
ably amount to about the sum of $30 mil- 
lion which is less than 44 cent per pound. 
But whatever the cost is, and if they do 
the same kind of job of inspection, it is 
going to cost the same amount, whether 
that inspecting is performed by the State 
or by the Federal Government. It would 
be approximately the same no matter 
who pays it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the bill 
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which we sent over to the other body 
contained the provision that the State 
would participate to the extent of 50 
percent. 

Would the gentleman from Iowa 
clarify that provision? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is still in the 
bill. If the State in its own judgment de- 
cides it wants to have its own inspection 
system, so long as it comes up to the 
Federal standards, they may do so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr, Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield. further, the 
gentleman will agree that there were 
some amendments added to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There were some 
rather significant amendments added to 
the bill by the other body. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Perhaps I do not 
understand what the gentleman hopes 
to do. Why would the gentleman object 
to having House Members meet with 
Members of the other body in confer- 
ence? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It would still go 
to conference, but the conferees for the 
House of Representatives will be in the 
position of having some instructions to 
rg conferees as to What the House wants 

do. 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. However, I hope we 
will not send our conferees over to the 
other body with instructions, but send 
them noninstructed to represent this 
body as they see fit. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER: Mr. Speaker, in the 
first place, I think there are some amend- 
ments that are desirable. In the second 
place, I am anxious to have a meat in- 
spection bill. However, it is my opinion 
that there exists a very, very serious 
question about the constitutionality of 
this act. I say this, because if the Fed- 
eral Government can just walk right into 
a State, without there being any inter- 
state commerce involved at all, and take 
over the functions of a State, then the 
interstate commerce clause does not 
mean a thing any more; I say this be- 
cause there is no way at this time to 
conceive of a bill that would violate the 
interstate commerce clause any more 
than this one would, if finally adopted. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture can merely say that a particular 
plant, even though it does not do any 
business whatsoever in interstate com- 
merce, is not doing a good job and it is 
not doing enough to meet the Federal 
standards of meat inspection. 

And, further; when you go in, regard- 
less of the State involved, the State will 
be bound—the Governor of the State, the 
legislature, or anyone else—absolutely 
by the inspector there and he will close 
that plant, or make them live up to the 
standards involved. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion these rep- 
resent very serious questions to be con- 
sidered. These are things which in my 
opinion can be ironed out in conference, 
to the extent where we can have a good 
bill, a bill which in my opinion the gen- 
tleman would probably desire. 

As I have stated previously, in my 
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opinion there is probably a lot of good in 
this approach, But, if we go to confer- 
ence, no one objected when the gentle - 
man from Texas asked unanimous con- 
sent to send it to conference. If we are 
going to send it to conference, and say at 
the same time to the conferees, you 
cannot consider one single thing except 
to go over there and agree to the Senate 
amendments, then it is absolutely futile 
as to what we go to conference with in 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Iowa had withheld his motion and if this 
matter had gone to conference, and if 
the conferees had conferred and brought 
back then to the House of Representa- 
tives such amendments as were in agree- 
ment or in disagreement with the other 
body as they were then at that, time, any 
portion of the conference report to which 
the gentleman from Iowa, objects, the 
gentleman could then make his motion 
to disagree: and send it back and correct 
that one spot. 

However, by proceeding in this man- 
ner, if you send it over there, we have got 
to agree, regardless of the question, of 
constitutionality of the amendments. In 
other words, we have got to agree, re- 
gardless of the desirability of all five 
amendments. There may be some amend- 
ments that may be better. But there may 
be a way to eliminate the threat to the 
constitutionality of the act. 

Those are things that can be worked 
out in conference, but to send them over 
to the Senate in conference with no au- 
thority whatsoever except to walk over 
there and say to Senator ELLENDER “We 
agree with you entirely,“ and then sign 
the conference report and take it back 
to the House, then that is it. 

Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Agree with what? 

Mr. BELCHER. Is not that the exact 
situation? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. In effect the 
House conferees would be instructed that 
the feeling of the House is that they 
should accept the Senate amendments. 

Mr. BELCHER. Just as if the House 
had surrendered its own position and has 
accepted the position of the Senate, 
then bring it back, all they have to do 
is go over there, sign their names to. it, 
and then bring it back, regardless of 
whether the House or the Senate feel 
that there are some of those amend- 
ments that could be improved upon, or 
even the constitutionality of the act per- 
fected a little bit better, work out cer- 
tain of the amendments in conference, 
then bring it back, and if there is some- 
thing wrong with the report. when they 
bring it back then we can attack the 
particular parts you do not like 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I believe we have 
to get this over with as fast as possible. 
As the gentleman knows, we are in the 
closing days of this session, and if this 
goes to conference, especially without 
instructions, it can come back in 1 or 2 
days, or 2 weeks, or not come back until 
January. We have not really had a record 
vote on the amendment added by the 
Senate or on these kind of amendments, 
and the conferees do not have the kind 
of instructions and information which I 
believe they ought to have to go to con- 
ference. 
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Mr. BELCHER. In effect, we are put- 
ting the Members on this particular spot 
that they can either accept the bill that 
they do not like, or vote against the meat 
inspection bill entirely. They ought to 
have some opportunity to understand 
what is in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is the spot 
we were in when this was in the House 
before. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state to the gentleman from Iowa 
that I believe this procedure would tie 
the hands of the House conferees, be- 
cause, first of all, I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa does not accept the Sen- 
ate amendments at face value, and wants 
them incorporated as they are in this 
bill. 

Let me just give the gentleman an ex- 
ample of one of the faulty points that 
I believe needs to be corrected, even 
though they will go a long way with it, 
and perhaps they will accept 90 percent 
of the Senate’s action, however, they 
still should be free to negotiate in this 
conference. 

In my State of Wisconsin we recently 
passed a meat inspection law which goes 
into effect on January 1. It is a very 
strict law. Under the terms of this law 
Wisconsin will be paying 50 percent of 
the cost of the various inspections that 
will take place under our Wisconsin State 
law. There are several neighboring States 
that have done nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, as far as the State is concerned, to 
move in this area, yet we give those 
States under the Senate amendment 
preferential treatment — preferential 
treatment to the States that have done 
nothing, and the Governors of those 
States can get 100-percent financing im- 
mediately, for those States that have 
failed to fulfill their obligation. 

I believe if these House conferees can 
go over to this conference with some 
freedom to bargain then I believe that 
these technical difficulties that come 
about through these Senate amendments 
can be worked out. Then if the gentle- 
man from Iowa is not satisfied with the 
conference report as it comes back to the 
floor of the House, instructions can be 
given at that time, the conference report 
can be recommitted—there are many 
ways available, rather than to send the 
Members that are appointed by the 
Speaker to the Senate conference with 
their hands tied so they cannot work out 
the various technical amendments that 
are absolutely needed and necessary in 
order for the Senate amendments to be 
effective. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin wants the same 
kind of preferential treatment, all he has 
to do is say “We want Federal inspection 
now.” 

Mr. LAIRD. All he has to do is say 
“We do not want this law,” and our law 
is better than the Federal law. All he has 
to do is to say “We do not want this 
State law to take effect.” 

Well, I want the Wisconsin State law 
to be put in effect. I do not want the 
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State of Wisconsin to give up its more 
stringent requirements. 

The other day we in this House of Rep- 
resentatives said, when we were discuss- 
ing the air pollution act, that we want 
the California standards on air pollu- 
tion to take precedence over the weaker 
standards as far as the Nation is con- 
cerned. We established a precedent. 

I believe that when a State has 
stronger standards, and has instituted 
them through legislative action, then 
those standards should be able to take 
precedence. 

The only way to get the 100-percent 
financing under the terms of the Senate 
amendment would be completely to say 
that we want no State standards—set 
aside the State law and let the Federal 
inspectors come in and use the Federal 
law even though it is a weaker law in 
some cases. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Then there would 
be 2 or 3 more years of putting 
chopped eyeballs, hides, and all kinds of 
other things in the meat. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is not what I am 
talking about at all and the gentleman 
from Iowa knows that full well. I am 
talking of the technical amendments 
that are needed and that are necessary 
so that the meat inspection law can fol- 
low the same procedure that was fol- 
lowed on the air pollution act we passed 
here on the floor of the House just 10 
days ago, where we gave to those States 
that want to pioneer in this field the op- 
portunity to have more stringent stand- 
ards than the Federal Government. 

The gentleman from Iowa knows that 
if you accept the Senate amendments, 
what you are doing is not allowing those 
States and not allowing these conferees 
to work out some provision so that those 
States that have standards which are 
more strict than Federal standards may 
be effective and be used. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I know that if we 
accept the Senate amendments the 
States will either come up to Federal 
standards or Federal inspection will ap- 
ply. No States have higher standards, but 
they may have if they want to. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not think the gentle- 
man from Iowa wants to take away all 
incentives from every State, but I think 
the House conferees can maintain these 
inspections. The Senate amendments are 
good but the Senate amendments need 
to be clarified and corrected. We should 
do this through the House conferees 
who represent this House in this con- 
ference—and not just go over there and 
play dead. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the Governor 
of a State does something that the peo- 
ple of the State do not like, he will hear 
about it at the next election. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. I think the gentleman’s 
preferential motion is wise and should 
be supported by this House. 

I have been involved and concerned 
with the meat inspection problem since 
its inception as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I think I have listened to all the testi- 
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mony and read as much as I can of the 
reports from the various States. 

The Senate bill that was passed yes- 
terday by a vote of 89 to 2—and I would 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that it had the concurrence of his Sen- 
ators from Wisconsin, and it had the 
concurrence of the Senators of every 
State in the Union save one—that bill 
will guarantee that the States will have 
an opportunity to maintain a meat in- 
spection program if they so desire. They 
will have the opportunity to receive the 
support of the Federal Government if 
they come up to the Federal standards. 

But it does not delay for 2 years the 
improvement of present conditions which 
are not good in most States of the Union. 

I do not like to use an example but up 
to this year the gentleman’s own State of 
Wisconsin has maintained 17 inspectors 
to inspect 300 plants in the State of Wis- 
consin and in one federally inspected 
plant in the State of Wisconsin—just 
one 

Mr. LAIRD. What year was that? 

Mr. FOLEY. In 1966. 

Mr. LAIRD. In what year did the 
Wisconsin State law go into effect—and 
does not the gentleman admit that it is 
stronger than the Federal law? 

Mr. FOLEY. The Wisconsin State law 
has been in effect 

Mr. LAIRD. The Wisconsin State law 
goes into effect on January 1. The gen- 
tleman is completely misinformed as to 
what he is talking about. The law goes 
into effect on January 1. 

Mr. FOLEY. Let me just finish my 
statement, if I may. 

In one federally inspected plant in the 
State of Wisconsin there are 31 full-time 
Federal inspectors. 

The problem that all States have is 
they have paid little attention to meat 
inspection up to this time. A few of the 
States are in a position to presently come 
up to the standards in my judgment. 
Only one State came up to the Federal 
standards quickly and that is the State 
of California. All of the others will prob- 
ably require a couple of years before they 
can. 

It seems to me it makes little sense, if 
a Governor of a State decides, as the 
elected representative of a State, that he 
does not think his State is in the finan- 
cial condition to go into meat inspection 
at that level he will have to go before his 
people and say it will take 2 years for 
some kind of inspection simply because 
there is no provision in the law for Fed- 
eral inspection. But in the meantime 
there is the danger that existing plants 
that are a threat to the public health will 
not be dealt with. 

Those of us who want and who believe 
in the State having an opportunity and 
playing their part also have the problem 
of justifying some States where there are 
weak laws, inadequate laws, or States 
where laws may not even exist to pre- 
vent the operation of a plant that is 
clearly a threat to the public health. 

One of the Senate amendments pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may go in and inspect those plants, and 
if he finds conditions dangerous to pub- 
lic health because of adulterated meat, 
he would notify the State authority. He 
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could not act immediately. He must noti- 
fy State authority. If the State authority 
refuses to act, then he may act. 

In the minds of many of us who have 
been associated with the bill, this is a 
minimum bill. It is not the bill that I 
offered with the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SMITH] and others on the floor. It 
does not immediately extend Federal in- 
spection to any State. It would merely 
try to take advantage of the interest of 
the States in passing legislation and at 
the same time it would protect the health 
of the people in those States where there 
is not going to be an inspection program 
initiated. 

It gives to the State government the 
option of saying they are not interested 
in bringing in Federal inspection. So the 
public would be protected in one way or 
the other. We have had a long contro- 
versy on this matter. The Senate has 
passed a bill that I think is wise and, 
I believe, meets many of the problems 
that we created in the general debate. 
I think it would be wise for the House to 
concur in the Senate amendments by, 
in effect, instructing its conferees to act, 
and to send the bill to the White House. 

It is a bill of which we can be proud. 
It is a bill that will be a major consumer 
bill passed by this Congress. With no dis- 
respect to any other legislation, I do not 
know of any other bill that is more im- 
portant to the protection of the Ameri- 
can household and the American house- 
wife and her family than the bill that 
passed the Senate yesterday. I think the 
House should concur and instruct its 
conferees to see to it that the bill is en- 
acted. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. To clarify a procedural 
point, let us assume that the gentleman’s 
motion is not accepted by the House. The 
conferees would not be precluded from 
giving full consideration to the Senate 
amendments. Is that not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. So that the Members 
of this body can vote against the gentle- 
man's amendment with confidence that 
the conferees will give full and fair con- 
sideration to the Senate amendments 
and will not be pressured? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The conferees 
will go to conference. I cannot tell you 
what they will do after that. 

I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to delay a decision on the pending 
meat bill. I do not believe that many of 
us do. But it is clear that, acting under 
the pressure of inadequate and even in- 
accurate reporting, many Members of the 
House are convinced that the Senate- 
approved legislation would provide our 
people with better and more wholesome 
meat. 

I thoroughly disagree with that view, 
although I recognize that Members prop- 
erly want to protect the health of the 
American people. Understandably, Mem- 
bers overlook the constitutional implica- 
tions, just as their constituents do. 

On the other hand, I did not want to 
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make the motion which was made when 
I asked for a conference because I do not 
agree with the conclusions of those who 
argued that the adoption of the Senate 
amendments—strongly as I concur in 
their objectives—would achieve the re- 
sult that they think they would. 

By these amendments it is proposed to 
bring under Federal control programs 
which are clearly reserved for the States 
by our Constitution. I realize that mod- 
ern thinking is to the effect that the Con- 
stitution should not stand in the way of 
what anyone thinks is “needed” action— 
but I do not agree with that either. 

I believe our form of government is 
the greatest which has yet been devised 
by man, and I deplore its destruction 
under the plea of benefiting “the public 
welfare.” I believe that the public wel- 
fare will best be served by strict adher- 
ence to our fundamental concepts. But 
I think that I can read the writing on the 
wall. I doubt that a majority of this 
House agrees with me. 

I know that many Members and their 
constituents are little concerned about 
constitutional arguments. I know neither 
I nor the committee of which I have 
the privilege to be chairman can change 
that feeling. We could delay action. We 
could obstruct. But we could do no more 
than to interfere with the orderly desires 
of the House. I never sought to be an 
obstructionist, and the great committee 
I represent here never wants to present a 
negative case. We are not today going 
to stand in the way of the majority. We 
propose to let the majority work its will. 
But I propose to state clearly my protest 
against what I believe to be inaccu- 
rately considered judgment. 

Meat inspection is not perfect in the 
United States, but we have the best in- 
spection system there is anywhere in the 
world today. Our committee sought to 
improve that system, so that it would be 
still better. We updated the law, and we 
did it without any prodding from Mr. 
Nader or from Mrs. Furness. Our com- 
mittee acted because we saw a need. We 
took note of the possibility that render- 
ing plants were slipping uninspected 
meat into commerce. We offered a strong 
inducement to those States which have 
been slow in upgrading their local sys- 
tems to bring them up to the Federal 
standards. We presented legislation 
which had the endorsement of the live- 
stock producers’ associations, of the 
meatpackers’ associations, and also of all 
of the State Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture, and of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It looked as if we had se- 
cured the kind of consensus which is not 
only helpful, but I think is also essential 
if we are to have any real enforcement 
under anybody’s plan. 

Then came the spoilers from the out- 
side. They simply said, “We want clean 
meat.“ So do we all—all of us. 

They did not even say “Howdy” when 
they tore through our Constitution. 
They insinuated that all State inspec- 
tion is bad and that all Federal in- 
spection is close to perfect. They have 
not yet mentioned just how they are 
going to pay a Federal inspector to sit 
around all day at a plant which only 
slaughters one or one dozen animals a 
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day. Nor have they explained how they 
are going to hold the cooperation of 
the States, after slapping them in the 
face, and especially after offering to 
pick up all the cost any time the Gov- 
ernor wants to pass that cost on to the 
Federal Government. 

They have yet to tell us how we can 
expect the States to continue to try, 
after the Department of Agriculture 
has run out on their clearly understood 
agreement. 

Undoubtedly there are some of our 
outside advisers who must expect that 
the Department of Agriculture would 
take over the whole monumental job 
and do it well. I hope they can. But I 
just do not have that kind of confidence 
in the Department of Agriculture, or in 
any other department. The Depart- 
ment needs the cooperation of the 
States. The House bill provided that 


cooperation. The Senate bill swaps that 


effective cooperation for the support of 
a group of self-appointed experts“ 
experts on anything and everything. I 
submit the very people who palmed 
themselves off as being “experts” on 
meatpacking are also “experts” on 
hairdressing, and on the production of 
carpets, and on any other subject under 
the sun. They are just “experts.” 

I doubt that with all of their expert- 
ness they will be able to retain even our 
present level of cleanliness. Even 
though the Senate bill does pay our 
committee the compliment of including 
all of our original legislative proposals, 
I think they have killed it with the ad- 
ditions that have been placed on it. Evi- 
dently they thought we in the House 
were on sound ground, but they have 
relied too much on the letter of the 
law and too little on the spirit. They 
have knocked Humpty-Dumpty to 
the ground. I doubt that all their ex- 
perts” can put Humpty-Dumpty to- 
gether again. 

The Senate bill destroys the consen- 
sus we had achieved after some 8 
months’ work. I can only say that I 
hope the Senate and the critics of the 
House Committee on Agriculture can 
and will make their act work. We will 
give them every possible help that we 
can, but when it fails—and I fear it 
will fail—I hope there will be those who 
will remember that the bill as presented 
by our committee and as passed by this 
House had the kind of widespread sup- 
port which is so essential to the suc- 
cessful administration of any program 
of this type. 

I shall, therefore, vote no“ on the 
proposal to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. This not only would 
destroy States rights, but it would de- 
stroy a lot of other rights. 

A Governor would have the authority 
to turn over to the Federal Government 
all of the meat inspection in his State, 
regardless of the State legislature or the 
State supreme court or anybody else. 

Mr. POAGE. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. In the State of Okla- 
homa we have a Republican Governor 
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and a’ Democratic: legislature. If that 
Republican Governor wanted to hold all 
of the funds of his administration for 
local use and expenses in Oklahoma, he 
could do it, regardless of the fact that 
the Democratic legislature is about 4 to 
1 Democratic. 

Every State in the Union could do the 
same thing, if the Governor would like 
to spend his money for local projects 
instead of for meat inspection. All he 
would have to do is to turn it over to the 
Federal Government. 

By the same token, if the Secretary of 

Agriculture wanted to move into any 
particular State, all he would have to do 
is make a finding that a plant is not 
being properly inspected: and is not liv- 
ing up to Federal standards, and he and 
he alone could make that finding and 
could put in Federal inspection, regard- 
less of the Governor or the legislature or 
anybody else in the State. 
So this really not only would be tak- 
ing away States rights but also taking 
away rights of everybody in America, 
except the Governors of the States and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman. from 
Oklahoma correctly describes the inept 
drafting of the Senate amendment, Ap- 
parently the amendment was drafted 
for public consumption on the television 
and in the headlines rather than for 
actual operation in the field. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Aside from the merits 

or demerits of the Senate- passed bill, 
what would be the inerease in the num- 
ber of inspectors required under the 
provision of the Senate- passed bill? Is 
the gentleman aware of that? 
Mr. POAGE. It is quite clear within 
a@ very short time, at least, all of the 
meat inspection in the United States 
would pass under the control of the 
Federal Government, and the Federal 
Government would have to pick up the 
check to take care of all of these small 
plants. 

The Federal law requires constant in- 
spection, both before and after killing, 
and a man in the plant all of the time, 
which is going to make the cost per 
pound in these small plants some eight to 
10 times what it is in the large plants, 
which will result in the ultimate destruc- 
tion of our smaller packing plants, of 
course. 

Mr. MICHEL. As the gentleman knows, 
we who serve on the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department. of 
Agriculture have to fund the money to 
pay the meat inspectors: There is a siz- 
able number now. As I understand this, 
the number would practically be double 
under the provisions of the Senate- 
passed bill. 

There is no provision in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1968 for this in- 
crease number of meat inspectors, is 
there? 

Mr. POAGE. No. 

Mr. MICHEL. Nor did the President 
make any mention of it in the pitch“ 
the other night on television, as to what 
the increased cost might be. 
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This is of some concern to me, con- 
sidering the particularly tight budget 
situation in which we find ourselves. It 
seems to me this would require taking 
on a new and additional burden, and 
amounts of millions of dollars would be 
involved. Í 

Mr. POAGE. I believe the gentleman 
is clearly correct. The cost would be 
something we probably would not meet, 
but way beyond that, I am convinced 
that if we destroy this cooperation with 
the States we are going to get less ef- 
fective results, not greater; we are going 
to get poorer inspection, not better; we 
are going to have more dirty meat,“ not 
less. The Senate bill looks good on TV, 
but J am interested in its day-to-day en- 
forcement. I fear that we have gone so 
far in criticizing the very agencies whose 
cooperation we need that we may never 
be able to get the kind of local support 
we on the Agriculture Committee value 
so highly. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion to 
instruct the House conferees to agree to 
the Senate amendment to H.R. 12144. 

The House-passed bill would provide 
Federal cooperation and assistance to 
the States in order to upgrade their meat 
inspection standards. I fully supported 
and voted for this, even though my own 
State of Georgia has good inspection 
standards: which equal, if not surpass, 
the Federal standards, 

The Senate-passed bill would, in effect, 
usurp State authority in the field of 
meat inspection and substitute Federal 
eontrol. This is going too far and is an 
unnecessary and unwarranted intrusion 
into a State’s affairs. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
12144, with the Senate-passed Montoya- 
Mondale amendments, to strengthen the 
laws pertaining to inspection and mark- 
ing of meat for use for human consump- 
tion. 

The strong Montoya-Mondale provi- 
sions, approved by a vote of 89 to 2 in 
the Senate yesterday, represent the first 
significant step forward in improving 
national meat inspection standards since 
Federal meat inspection was authorized 
by Congress 60 years ago. 

This is the most important consumer- 
protection piece of legislation to come be- 
fore the 90th Congress to date. I strong- 
ly supported the tough Smith-Foley meat 
inspection bill which was rejected by the 
House on October 31. Those gentlemen, 
Congressman NEAL SMITH, of Iowa, and 
Congressman Tom Foxx, of Washing- 
ton, are to be commended for the 
wonderful fight they made in the House 
for a stronger meat inspection bill, 

Now we have a chance in the House 
once again to put a tough meat inspec- 
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tion bill on the law books to protect, the, 
American consumer by accepting this 
conference report. I will support Con- 
gressmen SMITH and Forzx in their 
efforts here today for a rollcall to accept 
the strong Montoya-Mondale provisions 
in the report. f 

Mr. Speaker, these are the crucial 
points in the Senate bill: 

First. The Federal meat inspection 
program will cover meat plants that do 
not now ship meat or meat products 
across State lines unless the States bring 
their meat inspection programs at least 
up to Federal standards within the next 
2 years. Today, plants that do not ship 
meat or meat products across State lines 
are not covered by the Federal meat in- 
spection program which provides strin- 
gent health safeguards for the American 
consumer and the American traveler. 

Second. During this interim 2-year 
period; the Secretary of Agriculture will 
have the authority to act against plants 
that are found to be dangerous to the 
public health. 

Third. During the 2-year interim 
period, the Governors of the States may 
invite Federal meat inspection right 
away. This provision was added to take 
care of those States which may not want 
or be able to buy a meat inspection sys- 
tem that is at least equal to Federal 
standards. For those States that do wish 
to operate and maintain such a system, 
50-percent Federal matching assistance 
will be provided. 

Mr. Speaker, why must the meat in- 
spection standards in every State at 
least equal Federal standards? The rea- 
son is that the American consumer 
whether housewife or traveler is not 
fully protected from unwholesome meat 
and meat products. Some 16 percent or 
5.3 billion pounds—of meat slaughtered 
in the United States annually, and some 
26 percent—or 7.6 billion pounds—of 
meat processed into sausages and other 
products are outside the safeguards of 
Federal meat inspection. Some State in- 
spection programs do exist. But there is 
grave doubt that many of these programs 
provide adequate protection. In fact, 22 
States have no mandatory meat inspec- 
tion laws at all. 

During debate on Federal meat inspec- 
tion on the floor of the House, Congress- 
man Fork challenged any Member of 
the House to stand up to say that his 
State’s meat inspection program came 
up to Federal standards. No Member rose. 

On July 27 and July 28 of this year 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cial in Boston inspected five processing 
plants in eastern Massachusetts outside 
the scope of the Federal meat inspection 
program. Here are quoted excerpts from 
the inspector’s report on three of the 
plants: 

Plant 3—This plant is located in a former 
brewery, and, at a former time, operated 
under federal inspection, but due to the 
strictness of complying with the Meat In- 
spection Regulations, elected to withdraw 
from federal meat inspection. They manu- 
facture sausage products, and cure and 
smoke pork products. 

Plant 4.—A 38-story brick building, which 
at one time applied for federal inspection, 
but was rejected due to structural defects, 
which the applicant elected not, to correct. 
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This is essentially a sausage manufacturing 
operation. Windows do not have screens. 

Plant 5—A 2-story brick and concrete 
building, essentially a sausage manufacturer. 
Windows have no screens, permitting the 
entry of flies, uncovered trash barrels evi- 
dent in the yard. 


Mr. Speaker, the inspector went on to 
say, and again I quote: 

All the above mentioned plants are located 
in Massachusetts, a state that does not have 
a meat-inspection program for processed 
meats, None of the plants mentioned receive 
any regulatory supervision. As far as I know, 
visits are made to the plants by State In- 
spectors only occasionally, and then only to 
advise them of the labeling requirements. 

The owners and operators of the plants are 
placed on their honor to supervise the manu- 
facturing processes, and the heating of pork 
products to arrest the action of trichina. 

Products from all the plants mentioned 
have been observed in most markets and 
supermarkets in the Eastern half of Massa- 
chusetts. 

On the 2 days that I observed these plants 
the weather was hot and humid, and files 
were prevalent at all locations. 


Moreover, in July of this year the 
USDA conducted a laboratory analysis 
of nonfederally inspected meat products 
selected at the retail level in Massachu- 
setts. Five samples were taken including 
Scotch ham, frankfurters, and certain 
kinds of sausages. Five violations were 
found, such as extenders not being shown 
as “added” and excessive water being 
added to the meat products. 

President Johnson summed up the 
whole issue in his November 20 press 
conference when he said: 

We need the strongest possible meat in- 
spection bill. Nobody in this country ought 
to ever take a chance on eating filthy meat 
from filthy packing houses—it doesn't make 
any difference how powerful the meat lobby 
is. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge final enactment 
of this conference report for a strong 
meat inspection law as the only really 
effective way now possible to provide all 
Americans with the assurance of whole- 
some meat and meat products. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. If I understand what the 
gentleman said earlier, all we are being 
asked to vote on with this motion is 
whether or not we in general approve 
of the amendment that was added to it 
in the Senate that requires the States 
to bring inspection standards at least up 
to the Federal levels after a period of 2 
years. Is that right? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. FRASER. So the effect of this mo- 
tion, if passed, would be to tell the House 
conferees the sentiment of the House is 
generally in support of that Senate 
amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct. 

Mr. FRASER. I also understand if this 
motion passes, it does not preclude the 
conferees from working out any tech- 
nical problems or any special problems 
that they might find as they go.over the 
language of the bill. Is that so? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is correct as 
I understand it. 

Mr. FRASER. So what we are saying 
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in effect by an affirmative vote on this 
motion is that we subscribe to the idea 
that. the housewives and the American 
consumers are entitled to the stronger 
protection afforded by the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I so understand it 
to be. 

Mr. FRASER. And that would be the 
significance of that vote? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FRASER. But it would not tie the 
hands of the conferees in working out 
any particular or special problems in the 
bill in conference? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I understand that 
is correct with regard to technical 
amendments. 

Mr. BELCHER. But we could not 
change one word in the Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Iam not sure that 
is correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. Do you mean, then, it 
was your intention we could go over 
there and revise those amendments in 
any way we wanted to? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No. I think there 
would be instructions from the House 
and you should uphold what the major- 
ity of the House wants. 

Mr. BELCHER. Under your motion we 
could not change one of those amend- 
ments, could we? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I hope you would 
not. 

Mr. BELCHER. Under your motion we 
would not be permitted to. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. You are asking a 
question that only the Parliamentarian 
could answer, My understanding is we 
could. 

Mr. BELCHER. Your understanding is 
we could change those amendments? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BELCHER. Then, what good is 
your motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It is merely for 
the same reason that the Republicans 
have used it so many times in the past, 
that is, to instruct the conferees what 
the feeling of the House is. 

Mr. BELCHER. The feeling of the 
House is it wants those amendments like 
they are, if your motion carries. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I hope so. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I made it a point 
specifically to inquire as to the effect of 
this vote. I understand that the con- 
ferees could, even after this instruction, 
go over there and sit on their hands. 
Presumably they would not because the 
House expressed itself, but there is noth- 
ing in this motion which would require 
the House conferees to agree to every 
word of it, or for the Senate, either, as 
far as that is concerned. They could 
work out particular problems and then 
come back to the House for further in- 
structions. It is an expression of senti- 
ment on the part of the House. It is im- 
portant that this vote be clearly under- 
stood for what it is and that people not 
say, We did not want to be bound to 
every comma and every period and that 
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is why we voted against it.” It is a gen- 
eral vote on the issue as to whether the 
Senate amendments are desirable. 

Mr. BELCHER. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa agree with that? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. BELCHER. If we give them the 
liberty to change the amendments, your 
motion would not be much good. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No. I think the 
House just heard the reason why you 
had better vote “aye” on this bill. You 
may not get a chance to express your 
sentiments in favor of a strong bill like 
the Senate bill again. The gentleman 
from, Oklahoma is very candid and 
honest. He is a statesman. He comes in 
here and tells us that they are going to 
riddle that bill if they get a chance to 
in conference. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman wanted 
to adopt the Senate amendments, he 
could offer a motion to do so. A motion 
to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments is available. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Not at this point. 

Mr. LAIRD. At this particular point it 
is not, but an instruction is available on 
the floor of the House, Then I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Speaker, be re-read at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
Clerk will re-read the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk re-read the motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is quite clear that there is more 
involved than just a matter of proce- 
dure. This involves a matter of substance. 
This is the opportunity for the Members 
of the House to show whether they want 
the stronger Senate bill or whether they 
do not want it. A 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the 
preferential motion. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
preferential motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
Present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 166, nays 207, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 417] 
YEAS—166 
Addabbo Ashley Biester 
Albert Aspinall Bingham 
Anderson), Barrett Blatnik 
Tenn Bennett Boggs 


Cohelan 


Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Johnson, Calif. 


Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Denney 
Derwinski 


schmidt 
Harrison 


Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C. 
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Staggers 


Keith 
King, N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 


Pollock Selden Tuck 
Price, Tex Shipley Utt 
Quie Shriver Vander Jagt 
Railsback Skubitz Waggonner 
Rarick Smith, Calif. Walker 
Reid, III Smith, Okla. Wampler 
Reifel Snyder Watkins 
Reinecke Springer Watts 
Riegle Stafford Whalley 
Rivers Stanton White 
Robison Steiger, Ariz. Wi 
Roth Steiger, Wis. Williams, Miss. 
Roudebush Stephens Williams, Pa 
Rumsfeld Stubblefield Wilson, Bob 
Ruppe Stuckey Winn 
Satterfield Taft Wright 
Schadeberg Talcott Wylie 
Scherle Teague, Calif. Wyman 
Schneebeli Teague, Tex. Zion 
Schwengel Thompson, Ga 
Scott Thomson, Wis. 
NOT VOTING—59 

Abbitt Gallagher Resnick 

Halleck Rhodes, Ariz 
Annunzio Hansen, Wash. Ro 
Bates Hardy Rooney, N.Y. 
Bow Harvey St. Onge 
Broomfield Hébert Schweiker 
Brown, Calif. Heckler, Mass. Sikes 
Brown, Mich isk 
Carey Long, Md. Smith, N.Y 
Colmer Mathias, Md. Steed 
Corman Matsunaga Stratton 
Cowger Meeds Taylor 
Dickinson Miller, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Diggs Monagan Watson 
Dorn Morgan Whitener 
Eilberg Pepper Whitten 
Flynt Pool Willis 
Ford, Gerald R. Purcell Wilson, 
Fountain Quillen Charles H 
Frelinghuysen Rees Young 


So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Annunzio for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Fountain against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Roberts against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Whitten against. 

Mr. Eilberg for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Dorn 
against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Pool against. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Purcell against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Whitener 
against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Watson against. 

Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Rhodes of Arizona against. 

Mr. Ian we cas for, with Mr. Quillen 


Mr. Burey for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 
Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Abbitt against. 
Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Flynt against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mathias of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Meeds. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Young. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Steed. 


Mr. PATTEN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
POAGE, GATHINGS, FOLEY, PURCELL, BEL- 
CHER, TEAGUE of California, and Mrs. 
May. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR TO CONDUCT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 960 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 960 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 218, Ninetieth Congress, 
the General Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, is au- 
thorized to send not more than six members 
(four majority and two minority), and not 
more than two staff assistants (one major- 
ity and one minority), of such subcommittee 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study (1) of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the production in foreign nations 
of goods which are subsequently sold in 
the United States in competition with do- 
mestically produced goods, and (2) of the 
operation by the Federal Government 
of elementary and secondary schools, both 
at home and abroad, with a view to deter- 
mining means of assuring that the children 
of civilian officers and employees, and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, of the United 
States will receive high quality elementary 
and secondary education. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the subcommittee is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
including any Commonwealth or possession 
thereof, or elsewhere, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary; except that neither the 
committee nor any subcommittee thereof 
may sit while the House is meeting unless 
special leave to sit shall have been obtained 
from the House. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives and employees en- 
gaged in carrying out their official duties 
under section 190d of title 2, United States 
Code: Provided, That (1) no member or em- 
ployee of said committee shall receive or 
expend local currencies for subsistence in 
any country at a rate in excess of the maxi- 
mum per diem rate set forth in section 502 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended by Public Law 88-633, approved 
October 7, 1964; (2) no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend an 
amount for transportation in excess of ac- 
tual transportation costs; (3) no appropri- 
ated funds shall be expended for the pur- 
pose of defraying expenses of members of 
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said committee or its employees in any coun- 
try where counterpart funds are available 
for this purpose. 

Each member or employee of said commit- 
tee shall make to the chairman of said 
committee an itemized report showing the 
number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public car- 
rier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman of the Commitee on House Admin- 
istration and shall be open to public in- 
spection. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 19, after the word Gov- 
ernment,” insert the words “the cost of such 
transportation, and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH] and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr, ANDERSON of Tennessee. I shall 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Missouri will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under our 
present legislative situation, is it possi- 
ble to amend this resolution at page 3, 
line 20, by inserting immediately after 
the word “agency” the following: 
“Amounts of per diem shall not be fur- 
nished for a period of time in any coun- 
try if per diem has been furnished for 
the same period of time in any other 
country, irrespective of differences in 
time zones,” without voting down the 
previous question? 

Mr. Speaker, my parliamentary in- 
quiry is whether or not there is a manner 
in which a simple and erstwhile amend- 
ment such as this might be received 
under our present legislative system? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The gentleman from Missouri asks 
in his parliamentary inquiry if under 
the present legislative situation it is 
possible to amend the resolution by in- 
serting additional language. The Chair 
will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that that would be true only if 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON] yields to the gentleman from 
Missouri for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Tennessee will yield further, I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman whether or 
not he will yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I shall 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri for that purpose. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 960 would 
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authorize not more than six members 
of the General Subcommittee on Labor— 
four majority and two minority mem- 
bers—and not more than one majority 
and one minority staff assistants to in- 
vestigate production in foreign nations 
of goods subsequently sold in the United 
States in competition with domestic 
goods. The resolution would further au- 
thorize the investigation of the opera- 
tion of federally operated elementary 
and secondary schools at home and 
abroad, with a view to finding out ways 
of assuring that the children of civilian 
officers and employees, and members of 
the Armed Forces, of the United States 
will receive high quality education. 

The Committee on Rules amended the 
resolution on page 3, line 19—after the 
word Government“ by inserting the 
words the cost of such transportation.” 

With this amendment, the resolution 
is in conformity with similar resolutions 
reported by the committee during the 
90th Congress, and is identical in pur- 
pose and scope to a similar resolution 
adopted last year. 

Mr. Speaker, we face increasing prob- 
lems relative to both subjects of this in- 
vestigation, and I urge the immediate 
adoption of House Resolution 960, as 
amended. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman for that 
purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
will state that the gentleman loses the 
floor when he yields for that purpose. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hatt: On page 3, 
line 20, immediately after agency.“ insert 
the following: “Amounts of per diem shall 
not be furnished for a period of time in any 
country if per diem has been furnished for 
the same period of time in any other country, 
irrespective of differences in time zones.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad 
to yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor as soon as I make one statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to state 
to the Members of the House that the 
purpose of this amendment is obvious. 
It would simply provide for something 
which no Member, I am sure, would con- 
sciously allow to evolve, but which, from 
reading the record of disbursements, has 
actually happened—I am sure unwit- 
tingly in some instances—in the form of 
a practice whereby a Member or a staff 
member could collect their per diem in 
counterpart funds in one capital through 
the embassy of that foreign nation, and 
then travel to another foreign capital of 
another nation within the same day, and 
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again draw the per diem. As a matter of 
record, it has been done in three different 
capitals on the same day, and they col- 
lected their per diem in counterpart 
funds of those countries presumably by 
fast jet travel, from the embassies on 
three different occasions for the day 
certain. 

This would simply avoid duplication or 
triplication of this collection of per diem, 
which of course must mean what it says. 
The amendment is simply offered to 
clarify that arrangement in the Resolu- 
tion, and indeed in existing law. 

I understand the amendment will be 
accepted. 

Mr, Speaker, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
bog gentleman from Missouri for yield- 

g. 

First, let me compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri for of- 
fering the amendment, and further say 
that we accept the amendment. We feel 
it is a good amendment and that it will 
serve a useful purpose, and we certainly 
want to comply with the spirit and the 
letter of that amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
the gentlemen who are members of the 
subcommittee. Also I do not want it to 
go unnoticed that a rather unusual pro- 
cedure has been allowed by the distin- 
guished member from the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. ANDERSON], in allowing this amend- 
ment to be presented at this time and in 
this manner. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order that we may have clarifica- 
tion of the amendment, as the gentleman 
from Missouri well knows, sometimes 
Members travel from country to country, 
and they are supposed to, at the end of 
the time they spend in a particular 
country, if they have currency left over, 
return that currency to the Embassy 
or to the consulate. 

Let us say, as an example, that I am 
a Member traveling in a country, and 
that I would draw money for that par- 
ticular day, and then I leave that coun- 
try, say, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and I arrive in Rome at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. I have turned back all the 
currency that I had in that other coun- 
try, say Switzerland. 

Now, does the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri prohibit 
me from accepting currency when I ar- 
rive in Italy for that particular date? 

Mr. HALL. It does, if it is on the same 
date, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon, what was that? 

Mr. HALL. If it is for per diem on 
the same date in two different countries, 
it clearly could not be done under this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, But I would 
have returned that part that I had re- 
ceived that day in Switzerland when I 
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left Switzerland. Now, say that I arrive 
in Italy, what do I do for currency at 
that time? 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman would draw 
all that he needed, for all of the per 
diem that he spent in the second country 
on the next day after his arrival. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What do 
you do for currency from then until the 
next day? 

Mr. HALL. This would apply ad seria- 
tim. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman’ yield? 

Mr, HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us look at the other 
side of the coin. Suppose you spend the 
first $50 per diem in the morning in 
country No: 1 and then go to country 
No. 2 in the afternoon or an hour later 
and collect another $50. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion that I propounded to the gentleman 
from Missouri is that according to the 
regulations and the rules, when you leave 
a country you turn back any currency 
that you may have. 

Mr, GROSS. Not necessarily, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You say 
that is not necessary? 

Mr. GROSS. Why is it necessary? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Under the 
so-called counterpart funds, they are 
supposed to be spent in the country 
where you are at the time and when you 
leave you return it to the consul there 
and go to the next country. 

Mr. HALL. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Colorado that the question is 
academic as a matter of fact, because 
ordinarily those excess or holdover funds 
are brought back to our own interna- 
tional bank here or at the point of de- 
parture, our own State Department or 
even the Pentagon bank, and cashed in. 

The intent of the amendment is. sim- 
ply to prevent the drawing of double or 
triple. per diem allowances on the same 
day in fact, 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
yield me some time? 

Mr. HALL, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this amendment. It is long 
past the time that we did something to 
stop the flagrant practice of double per 
diem payments that are available to the 
junketeers who streak out of here about 
this time every year on one pretext or 
another. 

Iam informed that on just one junket 
last year by five House Members one 
of them being a lame duck who was 
defeated just a week before this world- 
girdling party took off—that each of 
those junketeers collected the equivalent 
of $50 in Japanese yen, plus $50 in Tai- 
wan dollars on November 23. 

The next day they got another $50 
worth of Taiwan dollars and then col- 
lected $50 in Hong Kong dollars. 

Moving on they collected $50 Hong 
Kong dollars and $50 in Thailand cur- 
rency on November 27. 


Mr. 
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Then they collected $50 in Thailand 
currency’ and $50 in Indian rupees on 
November 29. 

Then $50 in rupees and $50 in Egyp- 
tian pounds on December 1. 

Fifty dollars in Greek drachmas, and 
$50 in Egyptian pounds on December 4. 

Fifty dollars in drachmas plus $50 in 
Italian lire on December 6. 

One hundred dollars each on Decem- 
ber 8 simply by moving from Naples to 
Rome. 

Fifty dollars in liras plus $50 in Portu- 
guese escudos on December 10. 

Fifty dollars in escudos plus $50 in 
German marks on December 12. 

One hundred dollars each in German 
marks on December 14 simply by moving 
from Wiesbaden to Berlin. 

Then $50 in marks plus $50 in Danish 
kroner on December 15. 

Mr. Speaker, if the racetrack operators 
in this country offered a daily double 
like this one, they would all be busted or 
pretty badly bent in no time at all. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri simply seeks to put an end 
to this kind of business and it ought to 
be inserted in every resolution that is 
adopted henceforth to provide for 
junketing abroad. 

As a matter of fact, in view of the 
financial condition of the U.S. Treasury, 
far fewer Members of Congress and Gov- 
ernment officials ought to travel at Gov- 
ernment expense to countries abroad. 

It seems that the more this country 
spends on foreign nations and the more 
Members of Congress and others who 
travel to foreign countries the worse the 
international situation becomes. It is 
time to call a halt. 

Mr, HALL. I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, I appreciate his contribution. 

I had intended not to instruct the 
Members in the complete technique. 

Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, & parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
are will state the parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I was yielded 
30 minutes a while ago by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON]. Do I 
not have that time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDER- 
son] yielded to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hatt] for the purpose of of- 
fering an amendment, he surrendered all 
his time, and the Chair so informed the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, SMITH of California. If the gen- 
tleman has agreed to yield 30 minutes to 
me, I lose it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, When the 
gentleman yielded for the purpose of 
amendment, 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank the 
Chair. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AUTHORIZING THE COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TO CONDUCT STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
CERTAIN MATTERS WITHIN ITS 
JURISDICTION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 971 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 971 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of H. Res. 209, Ninetieth Congress, the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service is 
authorized to send not more than fifteen 
members of such committee, not more than 
three majority staff assistants, and not more 
than two minority staff assistants to such 
Far Eastern and Western European countries 
as the committee, may determine for the 
purpose of conducting studies with respect 
to the policies, operations, activities, and ad- 
ministration by the governments of such 
countries of matters in the following flelds 
of activity of such governments: postal rates, 
postal operations, postal facilities and mod- 
ernization, research and development pro- 
grams, coding of mail, standardization of di- 
mensional characteristics of mail, and the 
organization of the postal service as a Cor- 
poration. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision of 
law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
House of Representatives and employees en- 
gaged in carrying out their official duties un- 
der section 190(d) of title 2, United States 
Code: Provided, That (1) no member or em- 
ployee of said committee shall receive or ex- 
pend local currencies for subsistence in any 
country at a rate in excess of the maximum 
per diem rate set forth in section 502(b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 
by Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 
1964; (2) no member or employee of said 
committee shall receive or expend an amount 
of transportation in excess of actual trans- 
portation ‘costs; (3) no appropriated’ funds 
shall be expended for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses of members of said committee or 
its employees in any country where.counter- 
part funds are available for this purpose, 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
where local currencies: were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public car- 
rier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cost of such transportation, and 
the identification of the agency. All such in- 
dividual reports shall be filed by the chair- 
man with the Committee on House Adminis- 
spa and shall be open to public. inspec- 

on. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1; Iine 3, strike the word “fifteen” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word eleven“. 

Page 1, line 4, strike the word “three” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “two”. 

Page 1, line 5, strike the word “two” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “one”; strike 
the last word in the line and insert in leu 
thereof the word assistant“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is recognized for 
1 hour. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I yield 
poan, for a question. 

i HALL. A question only. I merely 
D to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man, a member of the Committee on 
Rules, if he will yield at the expiration 
of his time and that of the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Rules for the purpose of permitting an 
amendment identical, in fact, to the 
amendment offered to the last resolution 
to be offered to the present resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. May I 
come to that point a little later? We are 
giving some thought to the handling of 
the matter. 

Mr. HALL. That is agreeable. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr, SMũITRH] pending which I yield my- 
self such time as { may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 971, as 
introduced would authorize the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
send not more than 15 members, not 
more than three majority staff assist- 
ants, and not more than two minority 
staff assistants to such Far Eastern and 
Western European countries as the com- 
mittee may determine for the purpose 
of conducting studies with respect to 
postal rates, postal operation, postal 
facilities, and modernization, research, 
and development programs, coding of 
mail, standardization of dimensional 
characteristics of mail, and the organiza- 
tion of postal services on a corporation 
basis. 

The Committee on Rules amended the 
resolution to authorize the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service to send a 
less number of members and staff 
specifically not more than 11 members 
instead of 15, not more than two major- 
itv staff assistants instead of three, and 
not more than one minority staff assist- 
ant instead of two. 

Mr. Speaker, all Members are acutely 
aware of the problems facing our own 
postal service. Other nations recently 
have made some excellent advancements 
in postal efficiency and we can learn a 
great deal from them. One example is in 
the standardization of envelopes and 
mailing cartons. 

Another critical need is to find out in 
detail the substance and impact of cer- 
tain goals being formulated by interna- 
tional postal employee organizations. 

Still another urgent need is to analyze 
and unravel the increasing problems re- 
lating to the fast and efficient delivery of 
mail to U.S. servicemen stationed in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 971, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee and urge adoption of the 
resolution. 

There is one part of this foreign travel 
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I wanted to read into the Recorp today. 
On September 18, 1967, we had a similar 
resolution pending before the House, 
House Resolution 838, which had to do 
with the Judiciary Committee’s travel. 
Some questions came up at that time 
about the use of counterpart funds, with 
the result that subsequent thereto, I took 
it up with the officials in the administra- 
tion in an effort to try to clarify the 
situation as best we could. I want to read 
their memo into the Recorp. It may help 
clear up the confusion in the future. 

Iam referring to House Resolution 838, 
but the same language would apply to 
House Resolution 971, which we are con- 
sidering today. The clause I am particu- 
larly referring to is on page 2, starting 
with line 3, the so-called notwithstand- 
ing section. In the language I am refer- 
ring to at this time, it refers to 
“Judiciary,” but in this resolution it will 
refer to “Post Office and Civil Service.” 
This is the memorandum written down- 
town: 


On September 18, 1967, several questions 
were raised about H. Res. 838 and, in partic- 
ular, the part which read: 

“Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision of 
law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and employees engaged in 
carrying out their official duties under sec- 
tion 190(d) of title 2, United States Code.” 


That language is identical with the 
language on page 2 of the resolution 
pending, excepting it is Post Office and 
Civil Service” rather than “Judiciary.” 


With respect to the “notwithstanding” 
clause, no provision of a resolution passed 
by a single House of the Congress can change 
or waive a provision of law approved by the 
Congress and the President in accordance 
with the Constitution. The “notwithstand- 
ing” clause therefore can only operate as a 
regulation of the House within the limita- 
tions of law. It can only reduce amounts au- 
thorized, but not required, by law. 

Any “local currencies owned by the United 
States” would be in the Treasury of the 
United States and, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” There are, however, a 
number of examples of withdrawal of money 
from the Treasury by a law which is not in 
the form of an appropriation act, and such 
an appropriation by law meets the require- 
ment of the Constitution. If statutory provi- 
sions require money to be withdrawn by an 
appropriation act, another law may modify 
or waive such a statutory requirement. One 
such law, and the one that is the legal basis 
for H. Res. 838, is section 502 (b) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1754(b)). The pertinent provision is 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1953 [which 
generally prohibits use of foreign credits 
owed to or owned by the United States ex- 
cept as may be provided for annually in ap- 
propriation acts], or any other provision of 
law, local currencies owned by the United 
States, which are in excess of the amounts 
reserved under section 612(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and of 
the requirements of the United States Gov- 
ernment in payment of its obligations out- 
side the United States...(and any 
other local currencies owned by the 
United States in amounts not to exceed 
the equivalent of $50 per day per person ex- 
clusive of the actual cost of transportation) 
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shall be made available to appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress...” 


This provision of law thus makes 
available to appropriate committees of 
the Congress without requirement for 
annual appropriation two classes of for- 
eign currency: 

First. Without monetary limitation, 
except as may be provided in the regu- 
lations of the House concerned or the 
appropriate committee, foreign curren- 
cies that are in excess of the normal 
requirements of U.S. agencies for pay- 
ment of obligations abroad; and 

Second. With a statutory limitation of 
$50 per day per person, any foreign cur- 
rencies that are not in excess of the 
agencies’ requirements. 

House Resolution 838, which we are 
considering, specifically provides that 
no member or employee of the commit- 
tee shall receive or expend foreign cur- 
rencies at a rate in excess of the mini- 
mum set forth in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act, that is $50 per day 
per person. For this reason, the distinc- 
tion between excess currencies and other 
currencies in section 502(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act does not arise, and 
there are no different classes of author- 
ized currency available under House 
Resolution 838. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, in view of 
the language the gentleman read, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri merely reiterates what 
the House Rules Committee legislation 
already does, which limits it to $50 a day 
per person; is that not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I had not 
seen that amendment before today. After 
the previous colloquy it took 2 or 3 days 
with some experts down there to piece 
this together, so I would not want to 
comment on what effect the amendment 
would have in connection with this. I 
just do not know. I know what this says 
and what this means. I am not certain of 
that language. 

Mr. HAYS. The Rules Committee reso- 
lution says $50 per day per person. 

It has happened in the past, and it has 
happened to a committee I was chair- 
man of, that inadvertently we were given 
$50 too much, because we were given $50 
at the beginning of a 7-day stay in one 
country and that included the day we 
left, and when we arrived at another 
country we were given $50 for that day 
in the other country. But when we au- 
dited our accounts and put them in the 
record we caught this. I asked every 
member of the committee and every 
member of the staff—and this included 
myself—to submit a check for $50 made 
out to the Treasury of the United States, 
which we did. 

I do not remember how many days we 
were gone. We will say it was 13. So we 
reported $50 a day for 13 days. Although 
we received $50 a day for 14 days, we 
refunded $50 for the odd day. 

It seems to me the law is perfectly 
clear. If there is not a communication be- 
tween embassies, or if someone gets more 
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money than he should, when the account 
is audited that can be caught and taken 
care of. Each person knows he left on one 
day, and he knows what day he returned, 
and knows he is entitled to $50 a day for 
the number of days gone. 

That is what the resolution says. The 
Rules Committee brought that out. 

I have no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment, but I just say it simply re- 
iterates what the law already means, as 
I read it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKT]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve we ought to emphasize that resolu- 
tions such as these are necessary for the 
effective functioning of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is essential that Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of their committee, have 
an opportunity to travel when the com- 
mittee jurisdiction is properly involved. 
Rather than overemphasize and picture 
as standard procedure the occasional 
abuse or complications, we ought to em- 
phasize the positive and point out that 
most trips conducted by our Mem- 
bers are practical, worthwhile, and in 
the Nation’s interest. We know that in 
the course of travel abroad we uncover 
many situations which produce econo- 
mies at a later date. Members also acquire 
information which is practical in future 
legislative developments. 

I would like to see emphasis put by 
as many Members as will do so on the 
positive effects of committee travel. I 
happen to be a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and I do not see 
how we could possibly work in our field 
unless we traveled abroad. However, the 
same principle really applies to any other 
committee in the House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois and point 
out one specific instance for which I take 
no particular credit. I was asked to stop 
off on my way back from a trip abroad 
in a particular country to look at some 
property. Now, I happen to be the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which deals 
with the authorization for the acquisi- 
tion and the building of foreign build- 
ings. They had been wrangling around 
about an ambassador’s residence in this 
country. The present one was inade- 
quate, in the downtown section of the 
city, surrounded by high buildings which 
looked down on it. As a result of my stop- 
ping over there, I recommended and my 
subcommittee approved that they buy 
an ambassador’s residence out in the 
suburbs, a short trip from downtown, 
which they did for $600,000. Then we 
recommended that they sell the present 
residence, which they did, for $1.8 mil- 
lion, which was a net profit to the United 
States of $1.2 million. Now, if I had gone 
directly from here to that country, in- 
cluding my air fare and that of the staff 
director of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and one other committee member 
who was with me, I suppose we would 
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have spent a total of maybe, I would say, 
$3,000 or $4,000. If the press had the 
occasion to report on it, they would have 
reported about this junket and the ex- 
penditure, but you can well imagine they 
would never have said anything about 
the recommendations which subse- 
quently came out of it which netted the 
Government $1.2 million. So, therefore, 
with that exact example, I want to con- 
cur in what the gentleman from Illinois 
just said and to say that I wish more 
Members would avail themselves of the 
opportunity to travel and find out where 
some of the money that is going abroad 
has been going. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio. Mem- 
bers, of course, realize he is a very modest 
Member of the House. I am sure on many 
other instances his actions have resulted 
in practical savings of that nature. 

Mr. HAYS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the gentle- 

man, 
Mr. HAYS. The gentleman knows that 
we recommended against the State De- 
partment’s wishes, recommending that 
they not build an apartment building in 
Hong Kong and that they not build new 
housing in Australia and that they not 
build an apartment building in Thailand. 
And none of them was built. And why 
were they not? The testimony we had 
here was that they were badly needed, 
but when we got out there the local 
people said: 

We do not need them, We do not want 
them. We can rent property cheaper. Do not 
build them. 


Now, if somebody had not gone out 
there, then we probably would have taken 
in good faith the recommendations of 
the people downtown and gone ahead 
and built them, 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
emphasize that this record at the close 
of debate on these two resolutions will 
show the very positive nature of con- 
gressional travel. I would like to reem- 
phasize that at least in my dictionary 
that the word “junket” has a proper pos- 
itive connotation. It is unfortunate that 
the occasional abuse is the only thing 
that is ever noted. I would like to note 
from my personal experience at Inter- 
parliamentary Union meetings in and 
from the experiences of other Members 
there have been positive practical de- 
velopments from the inspection of mili- 
tary bases, overseas dependent schools, 
and from conversations with our ambas- 
sadors abroad that have enabled Mem- 
bers to do a more effective job on their 
committees. The United States is the 
world’s most advanced country, is in- 
directly involved in every major global 
development, and the jurisdiction over 
all of our committees at least indirectly 
has international effect. Surely there are 
abuses, but these are not the standard 
procedure. They are the occasional rot- 
ten apple in the barrel. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as a whole, congres- 
sional travel is necessary, helpful, and 
certainly in the national interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois has again 
expired. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr, Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
that the people downtown who have 
something to say about buildings—and 
it may not be in the department of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]—ap- 
parently saw fit to build a $12 million 
palace for a potentate over in the 
African area not long ago. 

Perhaps we ought to have a 6-month 
session of Congress and adjourn so that 
all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives can gad about the world and look 
eae $12 million palaces that are being 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Iowa 
has long been known as a great econo- 
mizer. The gentleman is also a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
gentleman further knows that I have 
urged him upon many occasions to 
travel and, perhaps, if he would travel, 
the gentleman would know about these 
things before the fact instead of after 
the fact. And, instead of talking about 
them after the fact, perhaps the gentle- 
man could stop them in the first place. 

I would like to see the gentleman 
from Iowa travel a great deal. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that I am here to vote 
to cut down upon the spending of money 
that has gone far too often for wasteful 
and extravagant purposes overseas. I 
have been here to vote on all of those 
bills, but I do not seem to get very far 
for lack of help in voting against the 
many foreign handout bills. I would like 
to have more help in opposition to these 
multibillion dollar foreign aid bills and 
then it would not be necessary for so 
many Members of Congress to prowl 
around so many different countries. We 
would at least save that much money 
for the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman is too 
modest in saying that he has been a 
failure. 

Mr. GROSS. No. 

Mr. HAYS. He has been very good and 
he has been very successful. 

Mr. GROSS. I have just failed to con- 
vince the gentleman from Ohio that we 
should practice more economy. 

Mr. HAYS. Well 

Mr. GROSS. Further, that the gentle- 
man ought to help by being here and 
voting to cut down on some of this spend- 
ing. The gentleman from Iowa has failed 
in that department. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Iowa 
failed to convince me to vote against 
a $200,000 project that was not budgeted 
which would have provided certain 
benefits at Waterloo, Iowa. I voted for 
that and I was convinced by the gentle- 
man’s silence that he went along with 
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it. So the gentleman from Iowa has not 
been a failure all the way. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not recall that the 
gentleman from Ohio voted for it. 

Mr. HAYS. I think if the gentleman 
from Iowa will check the record, the 
gentleman will find that I did. Further, 
it is my recollection that I recall talking 
this matter over quietly with the gentle- 
man, without being on the floor, as to 
why you were not up here opposing it. I 
understood why you were not opposing it. 
I think the gentleman from Iowa was 
doing his job, as I would have done for 
some of my constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, the only point I make is 
that the gentleman has not convinced 
me as to the subject of having been a 
failure. 

Mr. GROSS. We should have dras- 
tically cut these foreign aid bills and I 
failed to convince the gentleman from 
Ohio of that fact. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Does not the gentleman 
from Iowa recall that I offered an 
amendment or two to cut it in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GROSS. I understood that the 
gentleman was going to vote against it, 
but if my memory serves me correctly 
the gentleman did not vote against it 
on the House floor this year or last year. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the gentleman 
from Iowa realizes that they brought 
the foreign aid bill up when I had made 
a commitment to be away, and I put 
first things first. In other words, I felt 
that my commitment was more im- 
portant that the foreign aid bill, to tell 
the gentleman the truth. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the time 
I have left I would like to return to this 
resolution. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, I 
am not clear as to just what is proposed 
to be accomplished by sending 11 mem- 
bers of this committee and two staff 
members abroad. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GROSS. Just what is to be ac- 
complished, if someone can tell me, and 
where the 11 members are bound for? 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. The gentleman was pres- 
ent in the committee the day that it 
was reviewed. The gentleman heard us 
discuss the accomplishments of two pre- 
vious trips of the committee to European 
countries where studies were made of 
the movement of GI mail to Europe, and 
where studies were made of moderniza- 
tion and mechanization of the postal 
systems there, and the fact that when 
we returned from these previous trips, 
one of them 5 years ago and one of 
them 2 years ago, we caused the Post 
Office Department in the United States 
to have increased impetus toward mod- 
ernization and mechanization. 
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We caused to be passed by the Con- 
gress laws that expedited the delivery 
of GI mail. 

Now we find that our Post Office De- 
partment, from testimony taken yester- 
day and the day before, is not moving 
as rapidly as we anticipated they might, 
and that European countries are still 
exceeding us in mechanization, and we 
want to see firsthand how far ahead 
they are again. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, if I understand 

Mr. OLSEN. And again give considera- 
tion to the Post Office Department in 
mechanization. 

The other part of the subject. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is taking 
all of my time. 

Mr. OLSEN. Just let me answer the 
gentleman insofar as reference to the 
East. We are having great problems 
about the movement of mail to the GT's 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. OLSEN. And it has not been 
smoothed out, and I do not believe it 
will until we go down and see it. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, I believe I have the 
general idea. I suggest that the gentle- 
man will accomplish just as much if, in- 
stead of the taxpayers bearing the ex- 
pense of sending any part of an 11-man 
delegation out to Vietnam to look at the 
mail situation, that action be taken right 
here. I believe the cure is right here in 
Washington in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and in the Department of Defense. 
And for the price of a taxicab—— 

Mr. OLSEN. If the gentleman will yield 
further 

Mr. GROSS. Just one moment, now. 
I have the time. For a price of a taxi- 
cab fare to the Pentagon and over to the 
Post Office Department, they would ac- 
complish far more toward the movement 
of mail out to Vietnam than they will 
by sending a delegation 12,000 miles 
across the Pacific. 

As far as Europe is concerned, delega- 
tions from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service have been there before, 
and insofar as any results are concerned, 
our mail service has deteriorated since 
they were last over there. I doubt very 
much that they are going to accomplish 
anything over there except to enjoy a 
nice junket to various countries, perhaps 
to the Scandanavian countries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. I want to say in 
the beginning that I would like to change 
the particular tone of the colloquy at this 
time, and get back to the question of the 
identical amendment to the one passed 
on House Resolution 960 in the imme- 
diate prior consideration in the well of 
this House. 

I especially appreciate the comments 
of all three of the gentlemen from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, one of 
whom is also on the Committee on House 
Administration. 

I was delighted to learn that where 
there had been double per diem charges 
in counterpart funds that it had been 
returned. 
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The other two gentlemen are also on 
the committee pertaining to this bill, 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Second, I believe it may surprise 
some of the Members to know that after 
years of hearings on the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress and 
Related Agencies, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the surveillance, oversight, 
and review functions of the Congress, as 
far as the bureaus are con- 
cerned, are just as important as the su- 
pervision of an architect in the construc- 
tion of any given building is concerned. 
Therefore, Iam not dogmatically against 
the educational travel or the supervision 
by the Members, whether it be here or 
overseas. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. OLSEN. The gentleman does not 
mean to insinuate that any member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service had drawn per diem for more 
than once on the same day? 

Mr. HALL. As a matter of fact, noth- 
ing could be further from my mind than 
insinuating that any individual Mem- 
ber or committee has done this as I am 
certain rereading of the record will con- 
firm. Except, if you will read the record 
of the House’s Clerk of these disburse- 
ments, you will see that on past occa- 
sions it has happened. Of course, these 
are open books and, therefore, they are 
open for the public to read. 

Mr. Speaker, this second amendment 
that I will propose, should I be yielded 
to for that purpose, would be identical to 
the one I offered on House Resolution 
960. It simply inserts after the word 
agency on line 4, page 3 of this resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 971, this lan- 
guage: 

Amounts of per diem shall not be fur- 
nished for a period of time in any country 
if per diem has been furnished for the same 
period of time in any other country, irrespec- 
tive of differences in time zones, 


Mr. Speaker, I would now like to ask 
the gentleman who is handling the rule 
for the Committee on Rules again, if 
he would yield, after further delibera- 
tion, for the purpose of offering this 
amendment to this resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I will 
say to the gentleman, the gentleman 
from Illinois and myself erred in this 
parliamentary procedure on the previ- 
ous resolution and that it requires spe- 
cial instructions from the Committee on 
Rules in order to yield for an amend- 
ment. 

I will say to the gentleman, I cannot 
yield for that purpose on this resolution. 
I cannot speak for the chairman nor for 
all the Committee on Rules members, 
however, I feel in accordance with past 
Policy should the gentleman care to 
bring up such a proposal in the case of 
future travel resolutions, they certainly 
would be considered by the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. I 
think that is most generous on his part. 

Would not the gentleman agree with 
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me that having had the House work its 
will and inserting the amendment in the 
previous resolution, as passed, that it 
would be meet and proper for its con- 
sideration by the Committee on Rules as 
a regular addition to the added on travel 
resolutions, as in the past. Especially 
since it was accepted by all who spoke 
to the amendment including the gentle- 
man, and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee who handles such disbursements 
as well as the chairman of the parent 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman, 
but first wish to state he did not err in 
good parliamentary procedure or accord- 
ing to the rules of the House. Perhaps 
according to tradition of the committee, 
but it served good purpose and was 
prudent. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I am 
fully confident in accordance with the 
policy of the Committee on Rules that 
certainly it would be meet and proper for 
such consideration. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s response and appreciate his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to add that 
the parliamentary situation then would 
be as determined on the prior resolution 
and the ruling of the Chair on that 
parliamentary inquiry, that in order to 
insert this amendment at this time it 
would be necessary to vote down the pre- 
vious question, at which time any amend- 
ment from the floor would be in order. 
I again propound that as a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Would the Chair please con- 
firm that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that amendments may 
be offered only if the previous question 
is voted down or if the gentleman from 
Tennessee yields for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I wish to state to the 
gentleman from Missouri that these 
travel resolutions, the one that was pre- 
viously passed and the pending resolu- 
tion, do not come from the Committee 
on House Administration. They come 
from the Committee on Rules. They in- 
volve the use of counterpart funds over 
which we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s correction. I accept it and it will 
be corrected in the Recorp. I am glad 
that the gentleman from Maryland has 
brought that out for the RECORD. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker and Members, 
due to the peculiar parliamentary situa- 
tion that we found ourselves in I was not 
permitted to take the floor to talk when 
the resolution on the travel of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor was be- 
fore us. 

This committee has made two very ex- 
tensive trips, something like 37 days and 
38 days. Prior to that a trip of about 11 
or 12 days was made. Trips were gener- 
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ated from the desire on the part of the 
chairman of the committee and others 
to see if we could develop somewhere 
near the truth on the question of wages 
paid relating to the cost of production 
of foreign goods that enter this country 
in competition with American goods pro- 
duced under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which is within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. 

On all of these occasions of travel, in 
order that the House may be acquainted 
with the procedures as I have learned and 
found them to be since I have been a 
Member of the Congress and traveling 
with various groups in Congress, is that 
once an agenda has been made up, the 
State Department takes over. They make 
the reservations, and outside of special 
requests for special types of investiga- 
tions in certain types of industries, the 
State Department usually makes up the 
itinerary for the entire trip. They also 
give you a stipulated amount, varying in 
some countries, in counterpart funds. 

Any days that the committee travels 
that are not in countries that have coun- 
terpart funds, the committee chairman 
usually makes payments out of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

It so happens that this committee has 
never had to use the funds, or has never 
agreed to use any of the funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress, and the chairman 
has never drawn any moneys over and 
above those given by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Upon returning from the trips, we 
have cataloged for all to see in public 
view, in the public record, the amounts 
of money received. I doubt that any trip 
has even amounted to more than the 
stipulated $50 a day for the days that we 
were gone. 

However, in recent days there has 
been a sort of display put on by certain 
writers on the question of travel by 
Members of Congress. I say to the House 
of Representatives that I am not so 
disturbed over the fact that there has 
been some charge made that some $50 
of rupees or money had been overpaid to 
a committeeman as I am over the fact 
that this particular committee has prob- 
ably done more than any committee in 
the history of this Congress in search- 
ing out the weaknesses in our interna- 
tional trade policies and theories. 

We are not always welcome in many 
countries to which we go, and we have 
been talked into a nice quiet hour of 
sitting in a Japanese plant without ever 
getting out of the front office, because 
they did not want us to see their opera- 
tions. We have had to take our cameras, 
if we had them with us, and set them 
aside before we were even permitted into 
the production areas of any of these 
plants. And, I want to tell you, you 
travel in those plants at the hours they 
decide, and they could be mornings, af- 
ternoons, or evenings. 

If anyone thinks that these so-called 
junkets are a pleasure, I will gladly give 
my place to any one of them on any 
trip I am scheduled to make by resolu- 
tion of this Congress, and I will assure 
them that no matter how many counter- 
part funds they draw, they will be out- 
of-pocket for expenditures they will 
make, because, you cannot go into many 
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of these countries without paying out 
additional money. 

We have found, in our school investi- 
gation, primary-grade children in a 
fourth-floor garret with the sanitary 
facilities down in the basement—in ef- 
fect, what would be the fifth floor down. 
We found science books from which our 
children were being taught that were 
16 and 18 years old. We have found 
teachers with 80 kids in one classroom. 

We corrected, we thought, some of 
these situations by getting through this 
House three pieces of remedial legisla- 
tion for overseas schools. 

The reason this committee is asked to 
travel now—and I will do a great deal of 
thinking before I accept the obligation of 
traveling, and I think any man who 
travels on his own time, what little time 
we get off denies himself what little time 
there is to be with his family, and he is 
making sacrifice enough, without having 
somebody question the honesty of these 
men over 50 rubles or 100 rubles. 

To try to picture these trips as great 
big luxurious sojourns in foreign coun- 
tries is an injustice to the membership 
of this House and to the Members who 
travel. I traveled many more miles be- 
fore I ever came to the Congress than I 
have traveled since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress. For many years my 
favorite and only vacation was to take a 
tramp steamer and travel to foreign 
countries. I travel now only because I 
think this Nation needs the information 
that travelers bring back. 

Here is a letter, received on October 13, 
addressed to the chairman of my com- 
mittee: 

The situation in the Overseas Dependent 
Schools, thanks to your committee, has im- 
proved considerably over the last two years. 
The action of the House and Senate appro- 
priations committees in deleting the per 
pupil limitation and substituting a line 
item appropriation should have, by all stand- 
ards of sound administrative practice, elim- 
inated many of the frustrations which arise 
from overcrowded classes. It appears, how- 
ever, that such is not the case. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, how much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I will continue 
to read the letter: 

We are informed that many elementary 
grade classes in the European area have over 
40 pupils. In the Frankfurt area, one reading 
class had 90 pupils at the beginning of the 
school year. Some high school English teach- 
ers, we are told, must handle as many as 
180 different pupils a day. 


These children are the sons and daugh- 
ters of your American servicemen who 
are stationed overseas not by their own 
choice. These kids have had to come back 
to this country and lose a whole year’s 
schooling because they were downgraded 
in their educational attainment. 

Leaving the school situation, let us 
take a look at this. U.S. firm affiliates 
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abroad are spending $10,200,000,000 this 
year in additions. This committee has 
discovered there are over 500 American- 
owned plants and facilities in Holland 
and Belgium alone, with over 300 joint 
ventures. 

No person in the United States can tell 
how many dollars worth of former ex- 
ports to these countries has now been 
taken by these American affiliates. No 
one can tell how many millions of dol- 
lars of U.S. imports are produced by 
American-owned plants, displanting 
American production and labor. No per- 
son in this room can tell or even attempt 
to tell to what degree the penetration of 
these foreign countries is going to take 
place by American industries unless some 
relief comes to the steel industry and to 
the textile industry. 

We discovered where some of the larg- 
est textile units in the entire United 
States were already buying textiles from 
India, where labor is paid 7 to 15 cents 
an hour. 

I do not travel on a 22-year-old air- 
plane because I want to go for a pleasure 
trip. I would much rather go and sit on 
a stream in the beautiful Ligonier Moun- 
tains near my hometown of Jeanette 
than to cover approximately 40,000 miles 
in a little over a month, which I have 
done, until I did not care whether I ever 
saw another plane. I have not seen any- 
thing or anyplace that could take the 
place of my State of Pennsylvania or my 
county of Westmoreland. I am sure that 
only because of these trips was I able to 
convince the House to pass H.R. 478, the 
one piece of legislation that can save 
millions of U.S. jobs in the disastrous 
trade wars about to break all around us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise just 
to emphasize what has already been said, 
that there is not any amendment neces- 
sary to this resolution of the Rules Com- 
mittee concerning per diem pay to each 
person. 

He can get only 1 day’s pay for each 
day abroad. The resolution very well 
states that. All the prohibitions against 
getting more than 1 day’s pay for 1 day 
will not make the prohibition any 
1 than is already in the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution speaks for itself. The 
law speaks for itself. There cannot be 
and there has not been drawn by any 
member of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service more than 1 day’s 
pay for a day’s travel. 

I submit that the rule ought to be 
voted just as it is. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Iowa would like to 
have 1 more minute, and I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many committees of Congress have 
already investigated the school situation 
in Europe, as just one item of this travel 
business? I suspect the Armed Services 
Committee has been sending committees 
over these ostensibly to investigate the 
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schools, I know the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee had a contingent in 
Europe looking into teachers’ salaries. 
It has long been my contention that 
there is far too much duplication in the 
claimed purposes of these junkets. 

And on the subject of hardship of for- 
eign travel about which we have just 
heard, I suggest that perhaps the House 
ought to give consideration to hardship 
pay for Members of Congress who take 
these trips abroad. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
correct a typographical error in the res- 
olution: On page 2, line 17, delete the 
word “of” and insert in lieu therefor the 
word “for.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

The was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13706, INTEREST RATES 
ON LOANS BY FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS, PRODUCTION CREDIT AS- 
SOCIATIONS, AND BANKS FOR 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 987 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 987 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R, 13706) 
to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act and the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 13706, it shall be in order in 
the House to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill S. 2565 and to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 13706 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of my remarks 
I will yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 987 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
13706 to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
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Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, and for other purposes. The 
resolution further provides that after 
passage of the House bill it shall be in 
order to take S. 2565 from the Speaker’s 
table, move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the House- 
passed language. 

At present the applicable acts of Con- 
gress prohibit a higher rate of interest 
than 6 percent on loans made by Federal 
land banks and banks for cooperatives. 
These limitations make further legisla- 
tion necessary in order that the lending 
may continue on a self-sustaining basis. 
This is because when the cost of loan 
funds approaches or exceeds 6 percent, it 
will not be feasible for the banks and 
associations to lend the funds so obtained 
under 6 percent loan interest rate limi- 
tations and continue on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

The purpose of H.R. 13706 is to permit 
interest rates on loans made by Federal 
land banks, production credit associa- 
tions, and banks for cooperatives to be 
determined as provided in the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933, as amended, to cover the cost of 
loan funds and other expenses and re- 
serves so that the lending may continue 
on a self-sustaining basis. 

The bill would remove the 6-percent 
maximum loan interest rate limitations 
in such acts of Congress which now 
apply to loans made by Federal land 
banks and banks for cooperatives. 

By again including in the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933 a sentence that was in that 
act from 1933 to 1956, the bill would 
clarify how interest rates on loans made 
by production credit associations are to 
be determined. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 987 in order that H.R. 
13706 may be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the only thing I would 
add in addition to what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] has 
said about the rule under which we would 
consider this bill is that it would be in 
order after the passage of this bill, H.R. 
13706, to take from the Speaker’s table 
a similar Senate bill, S. 2565, and to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
in that bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the bill as passed by the House. 

Some of you who were here earlier this 
afternoon know that our session today 
opened with a colloquy between myself, 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and other Members 
over the fact that we are facing some- 
thing of a crisis in this country because 
of high interest rates which are in some 
instances higher than they have been 
at any time since the Civil War. Of 
course, this bill to remove the 6-percent 
ceiling on the lending done by the Farm 
Credit system is absolutely necessary 
unless we desire, as the report makes 
clear, the lending operations of that 
farm credit system ultimately to expire. 

I had not realized, frankly, myself 
until the hearings before the rules com- 
mittee the extent to which farmers and 
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ranchers in this country depend on the 
lending operations of the Farm Credit 
System. The sum of $10.4 billion was 
outstanding at the end of the current 
fiscal year and a total of $8.3 billion was 
loaned to farmers and farm cooperatives 
during the fiscal year 1967. This bill 
comes to us in a somewhat unusual sit- 
uation because of the emergency I have 
described, the crisis brought on by these 
high interest rates. 

There were actually no public hear- 
ings held by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. However, the bill did come out 
of the committee unanimously. It is sup- 
ported not only by the majority side of 
the aisle, but there are several bills of 
an identical nature which were sub- 
mitted by members of the minority. So, 
in the interests of making sure that this 
very necessary adjunct to our credit sys- 
tem not be permitted to expire because 
of spiraling interest rates, we should 
enact this legislation which would au- 
thorize the removal of the present 6- 
percent ceiling. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O'NzILL] made clear, the farm 
credit loan banks depend on the deben- 
tures and bonds they sell on the open 
market to get the money they lend to the 
farmer and the rancher. Obviously, with 
obligations of the U.S. Government, 
some of them backed by the full faith 
and credit of this Government, bringing 
an interest rate of 534 percent, they can- 
not go out and borrow money in the 
money market without paying in excess 
of 6 percent today. Therefore, they have 
to charge more than 6 percent if they are 
going to make these loans to the farmers 
and ranchers of America. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

i 4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 956 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 956 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
5754) to amend section 1263 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to require that interstate 
shipments of intoxicating liquors be ac- 
companied by bill of lading, or other docu- 
ment, showing certain information in lieu 
of requiring such to be marked on the pack- 
age. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
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previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 956 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for the consideration of 
H.R. 5754 to amend existing law to re- 
quire that interstate shipments of in- 
toxicating liquors be accompanied by a 
bill of lading showing certain infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing law, a 
package containing intoxicating liquors 
being shipped in interstate commerce 
must contain an outside label indicat- 
ing the name of the consignee and the 
nature, bottler, and quantity of the con- 
tents. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5754, if adopted, 
would amend title 18, United States 
Code, section 1263, to provide that a bill 
of lading or other document accompany- 
ing an interstate shipment of intoxicat- 
ing liquors identify the consignee rather 
than requiring that the consignee be 
identified on each individual box. 

Mr. Speaker, no cost to the Govern- 
ment is involved in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 956 in order that the 
bill H.R. 5754 may be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDER- 
son], my distinguished colleague, has 
adequately explained the 1-hour rule un- 
der which, if adopted, we would consider 
the legislation. H.R. 5754 represents a 
change in the law, a change which would 
make it unnecessary for those engaged 
in the shipment of liquor in interstate 
commerce to designate the consignee on 
each individual carton or the package. 

Mr. Speaker, one other point which I 
would like to make is that there are sep- 
arate views which accompany this report. 

Mr. Speaker, one member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] feels that the adop- 
tion of this legislation would hamper 
Government law enforcement by reliev- 
ing shippers of that particular respon- 
sibility to so label the package. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina also ex- 
pressed the view that the passage of this 
bill might indicate the intent of the 
Congress to preempt the State field with 
reference to the regulation of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors within its bound- 
aries. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely call those argu- 
ments to the attention of the Members 
of the House this afternoon as they 
are contained in the separate views 
appended to the report. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I have consulted with the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] and the gentleman 
does have an amendment which makes 
clear that the States are not deprived of 
the power to enact additional prohibi- 
tions with respect to intoxicating liquors 
which is acceptable to the committee. 
It is my understanding that the amend- 
ment will be presented by another mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from Colorado for that 
explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ir motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5754) to 
amend section 1263 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to require that inter- 
state shipments of intoxicating liquors be 
accompanied by bill of lading, or other 
document, showing certain information 
in lieu of requiring such to be marked on 
the package. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5754, with Mr. 
HAMILTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocy] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, under existing Federal law—18 
U.S.C. 1263—a package containing intox- 
icating liquor which is shipped in inter- 
state commerce must be labeled on the 
outside cover to show the name of the 
consignee, the nature of its contents and 
the quantity therein. Failure to comply 
with this requirement is punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 1 year, or both. 

The purpose of H.R. 5754, as amended, 
is to provide that the information re- 
quired by statute be set forth in a bill 
of lading or other document accompany- 
ing the shipment in lieu of a label on 
each package. 

The change proposed by this bill is 
designed to facilitate the handling and 
transportation of liquor in light of mod- 
ern methods of interstate shipping. Un- 
der present day shipping practices when 
40 or 50 boxes of liquor have been pack- 
aged they are placed on a single pallet 
and stored in a warehouse awaiting or- 
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ders for shipment. To comply with the 
provisions of existing law each box on 
the pallet must be removed and stenciled 
with the name of the consignee and then 
repacked on the pallet whenever an order 
is received. By permitting the identifica- 
tion of the consignee in documents which 
accompany the shipment the needs for 
rehandling individual packages will be 
considerably reduced. This, in turn, 
should result in substantial savings in 
labor and cost. 

As a practical matter, enactment of 
H.R, 5754, as amended, will only result 
in eliminating the marking of the con- 
signee’s name on the shipping container. 
It will not repeal, impair or in any way 
interfere with existing labelling require- 
ments under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration Act. Under 
the regulations issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to his author- 
ity under the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act (27 U.S.C. 205 (e)), and the 
Internal Revenue Code, each case of liq- 
uor is required to bear an individual 
serial number and other markings—in- 
dicating the kind of liquor, name of bot- 
tler, quantity, alcoholic content, et 
cetera—which enables complete identifi- 
cation of each individual case or pack- 


age. 

H.R. 5754 will not change these reg- 
ulations. 

The section of existing law which H.R. 
5754 amends is one of several enact- 
ments passed by Congress in 1909 de- 
signed to assist the States in enforcing 
their prohibition laws. At that time 
States were powerless to prevent intoxi- 
cating liquors from being shipped into 
their borders and sold there by the orig- 
inal importers in the package in which 
imported. But today, by virtue of the 
2ist amendment to the Constitution, 
States now have full authority to pro- 
hibit or regulate the importation of liq- 
uor into their borders. Moreover, the 
committee is advised that the National 
Conference of State Liquor Administra- 
tors and the National Alcoholic Bever- 
age Control Association, Inc., which in- 
clude in their membership the liquor ad- 
ministrators of most of the States, have 
pe e to the enactment of H.R. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as the Treasury 
Department have informed the commit- 
tee that the change proposed by H.R. 
5754 will not adversely affect any Federal 
interest and, accordingly, they do not 
a to the enactment of this legisla- 

On. 

In order to afford States which may 
possibly rely on present label require- 
ments of section 1263 of title 18, United 
States Code, the committee has amended 
the bill to delay the effective date and 
thereby give the States ample opportu- 
nity to adjust to the proposed change. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill, as 
amended, will serve all State and Federal 
enforcement purposes and at the same 
time facilitate handling and transporta- 
tion of interstate shipments of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and result in substantial sav- 
ings in labor and costs. I urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Was it the intention in 
recommending this legislation to remove 
the statutory requirement that a pack- 
age that has whisky in it is not to be 
marked on the outside of the package 
that it is whisky instead of removing 
solely the requirement that the name of 
the consignee should not be on each 
package. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I make 
it clear to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire that it is not the intention of 
this legislation to eliminate from any 
package that may contain whisky, wine, 
or other intoxicating liquors the require- 
ment under the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act that there be appropriate 
labels placed on that particular package. 
The only thing this bill does is to provide 
that where a consignee’s name has been 
required to be placed on the shipping 
container, that his name be placed in the 
bill of lading—and not on the package. 
This bill only amends section 1263 of title 
18, United States Code, in dealing with 
intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the committee’s 
report on page 5 where the section of the 
present statutory law that is being 
amended by this bill is set forth, with the 
sections that are deleted in parentheses. 
In the center of that section, it shows the 
requirement that the package “be so 
labeled on the outside cover as to plainly 
show” is removed so there is no longer 
any statutory requirement under this 
section of the United States Code that 
such packages shall show that they con- 
tain liquor. 

The gentleman earlier referred to reg- 
ulations of the department that require 
this. May I inquire whether, should this 
bill be passed, it would not be true that 
there will then be no affirmative statu- 
tory requirement that whisky shall be 
marked as whisky in interstate com- 
merce? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is not 
true because under the present provi- 
sions of title 27, United States Code, sec- 
tion 205 (e), and I pointed this out in my 
statement. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is obliged to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the labelling of interstate ship- 
ments of intoxicating liquors. Such labels 
are required by statute to fully identify 
and describe the contents and quality of 
the package. We do not change that 
statute in any manner whatsoever. 

Mr. WYMAN. But that authority is by 
regulation; is it not? It derives from 
an enabling statute empowering the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to provide for 
labeling by regulation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, this is 
statute. It is the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act, title 27, United States Code. 
title 27, United States Code, section 205 
(e). 

Mr. WYMAN. But is not the labeling 
at the present time done under regula- 
tions prescribed by the administrative 
Officials? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is pro- 
vided by regulation and also pursuant 
to the statute—the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Mr. WYMAN. But this statute, if 
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amended in the form that the gentleman 
proposes, would no longer require this 
labeling? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This bill 
does not amend the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration Act. All H.R. 5754 does is 
to amend section 1263 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide that the 
information there required to be marked 
on the package may be set forth instead 
in a bill of lading or other document. 
We do not intend, and it is not the pur- 
pose of this legislation in any manner 
whatsoever, to eliminate any marking or 
label required on any container by other 
Federal statute or regulation. 

Mr. WYMAN. No matter what the in- 
tention may be, I submit that the way 
the bill that is before us is worded you 
are removing the statutory requirement 
for labeling whisky packages as well as 
the name of the consignee. I am trying to 
find out why the bill goes this far when 
all that is projected is a need to remove 
the requirement that the consignee’s 
name be on each package. 

If you will look at page 5 of the re- 
port, you will observe that we would not 
remove the requirement that the descrip- 
tion of the contents of the package must 
appear on the package. The contents of 
the package, a label showing that it is 
whisky, must be on the package. You are 
also requiring that the name of the con- 
signee be on the bill of lading. But why 
was it necessary to take out the middle 
part of the parenthesis of the bracketed 
material at the bottom of page 5? It 
would have been relatively simple to in- 
sert before that parenthesis the lan- 
guage, “unless such package is so labeled 
on the outside as to plainly show,” and 
insert at the end of the parenthesis, “and 
the shipment,” and so forth, as described 
by the bill of lading, the name of the 
consignee, so you do not have to put the 
name of the consignee on each package. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I point 
out to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire that the provisions of section 205 (e) 
of title 27, United States Code, which I 
cited heretofore, pertain to the labeling 
of intoxicating liquors. We do not dis- 
turb that section in any manner whatso- 
ever. We would not amend that section. 

In addition, the committee has received 
a report from the Treasury Department 
in support of the bill, and stating they do 
not believe the Federal Government’s in- 
terest would be affected in any manner 
whatsoever. 

We also have a letter from the De- 
partment of Justice approving the bill. 

As a practical matter the only thing 
H.R. 5754 does is to remove the name of 
the consignee from the outside of the 
particular shipping container. If it con- 
tains whisky, it is marked whisky.“ If it 
is wine, it is still marked wine“ - not 
under title 18, but under title 27 of the 
United States Code which we would not 
disturb. 

Mr. WYMAN. On the box as well as on 
the bottle? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WYMAN. And not by regulation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What is 
that? 

Mr. WYMAN. And not by regulation 
alone? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is pur- 
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suant to the authorization contained in 
title 27, United States Code section 205 
(e). 

Mr. WYMAN. But that is authority to 
an administrative officer to provide for 
this by regulation. I agree with the gen- 
tleman it is apparently covered by regu- 
lation at the present time, but what I 
am trying to find out is the policy behind 
this proposal to remove the statutory 
marking requirements for the interstate 
shipment of whisky in packages. It 
seems to me that it is in the interest of 
law enforcement to know what is in the 
packages as a matter of affirmative law, 
and it should not be left solely to admin- 
istrative regulation by discretion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman that the Treasury De- 
partment, which has jurisdiction over 
this subject, is fully satisfied that they 
would not lose anything by the enact- 
ment of this legislation. If the gentleman 
will read the section on labeling require- 
ments for interstate shipments of intoxi- 
cating liquors in section 205(e) title 27, 
United States Code, he will see that we 
would not be losing any labeling or iden- 
tifying of any intoxicating liquor ship- 
ment as a result of the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Let us assume 
that if this bill is enacted and becomes 
law, a State law would still require the 
name of the consignee to be placed on 
the outside package. Suppose the State 
law would still require it. In view of the 
provisions of the 21st amendment, which 
state that: 

The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof is hereby prohibited. 


In view of that amendment, State law 
would still apply here, would it not, and 
the principle of the supremacy of Fed- 
eral law in this field would not apply in 
this particular area? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is eminently correct. In order to 
make that clear we have agreed to ac- 
cept an amendment which will be offered 
on behalf of the gentleman from North 
Carolina which would make it explicit 
and that the States are not deprived of 
any power to enact additional prohibi- 
tions with respect to the shipment of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The State could 
still require the name of the consignee 
on every package of liquor? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Colorado has consumed 14 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
ss Illinois [Mr. McCrory] for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out very 
emphatically that this bill does not re- 
lieve the shipper or manufacturer of any 
requirement to mark and identify cases 
of liquor so as to indicate the name of the 
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bottler, the quantity of liquor, and the 
kind of liquor that is contained in each 
package shipped. It should not in any 
way affect any regulations which the 
Secretary of the Treasury has prescribed 
pursuant to the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act, section 205(e) of title 27, 
United States Code. 

In the present state of the law, there is 
a duplication in the requirement that the 
liquor package be properly labeled. By 
amending title 18, we leave untouched 
the protection in title 27. 

The purpose of the legislation is to fa- 
cilitate the handling of packages and to 
decrease costs for those who deal in these 
products. It is not intended to interfere 
in any way with law enforcement action 
with regard to any illegal or improper 
shipment. 

I would not want to support this leg- 
islation in any way if it might be inter- 
preted otherwise. 

I want to assure the members of this 
committee that it has been represented 
to the subcommittee upon which I serve 
as the ranking minority member, and to 
the House Judiciary Committee, and, I 
am confident, to the Members on both 
sides of the aisle that this legislation is 
not going to impair or interfere in any 
way with the action or duties of the At- 
torney General or anyone else charged 
with enforcement of the laws of our 
Nation. 

It appears to me this legislation is logi- 
cal and appropriate, regardless of what 
attitude we may have with regard to the 
liquor industry itself. It is for that rea- 
son I am supporting this legislation. 

H.R. 5754 would facilitate commerce 
while preserving Federal and State regu- 
lation over shipments of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Section 1263 of title 18 presently makes 
it a crime to fail to place the consignee’s 
name on each package of liquors shipped. 
This means that the manufacturer who 
by virtue of title 27, United States Code, 
section 205(e) must mark on each pack- 
age the kind of liquor, the name of the 
bottler, the quantity and quality of the 
contents, and so forth, must also, after 
negotiating a consignment, go back to 
mark each package again—this time with 
the name of the consignee. That extra 
step is a needless cost, both in labor and 
time. Placing the consignee’s name on 
the bill of lading is sufficient. H.R. 5754 
would allow just that. 

Thus the bill would eliminate such un- 
necessary costs. Consequently, the indus- 
try favors this bill. The Department of 
Justice and the Department of the 
Treasury have indicated that law en- 
forcement would not be affected by the 
bill. The National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators and the National 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Association 
indicate that they have no objection to 
this legislation. 

The bill is very narrow in scope. It is 
not controversial. I therefore urge the 
House to pass this measure. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time the subcommittee had this under 
consideration, was the point brought up 
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that the statute as it was proposed to be 
amended here today would leave the mat- 
ter of labeling of contents of boxes that 
contain liquor, which will go into inter- 
state commerce, to regulation by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. McCLORY. No. I can say very 
emphatically it was not represented that 
way, but that there was existing adequate 
Federal law for requiring the appropriate 
labeling of every case of liquor. 

Mr. WYMAN, The existing adequate 
Federal law to which the gentleman has 
reference, I take it, refers to the sentence 
on page 2 of the committee’s report, that 
says in part: 

Under regulations issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury pursuant to his authority 
under the Federal Alcohol Administration 
Act (sec. 205(e), title 27, United States Code), 
require that each case of liquor bear an in- 
dividual serial number and other markings 
(indicating the kind of liquor, name of bot- 
tler, quantity, etc.) which enable complete 
identification of each individual case or 
package. 


There is this affirmative requirement. 
Is that not so? 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes, and it says: 

Pursuant to his authority under the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration Act (sec. 205(e), 
title 27, United States Code). 


Mr. WYMAN. But the requirement that 
the package show the nature of the con- 
tents is because the Secretary of the 
Treasury, acting pursuant to that act, 
says this is the case, and not because the 
act requires it? 

Mr. McCLORY. As I understand it, 
every case of liquor must bear the serial 
number, and mark indicating the kind of 
liquor, the bottler, and so on, requiring 
important identification of the contents, 
and it is that requirement under law 
which would be continuing and would not 
be affected by this legislation. 

As I interpret section 205 (e) of title 27, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is required 
to prescribe regulations which require 
labeling. He has no choice in the matter. 
He may have some discretion in working 
out the details. But he is not free to re- 
peal completely the regulations now in 
force. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
Ser requests for time, the Clerk will 
rea 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 5754 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1263 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: “Whoever know- 
ingly ships into any place within the United 
States any package containing any spiritu- 
ous, vinous, malted, or other fermented 
liquor, or any compound containing any 
spirituous, vinous, malted, or other fermented 
liquor fit for use for beverage purposes, un- 
less such shipment is accompanied by copy 
of a bill of lading, or other document show- 
ing the name of the consignee, the nature 
of its contents, and the quantity contained 
therein, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both.“ 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 5, add the following 
new section 2: 

“Sec. 2. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after the date of its enactment.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 2, line 6, insert the following new Sec- 
tion 2, and redesignate the remaining sec- 
tion accordingly: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to deprive any State 
of the power to enact additional prohibi- 
tions with respect to the shipment of in- 
toxicating liquors.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
5754 should not be enacted unless this 
amendment is written into the bill. 

The interstate shipment of intoxicat- 
ing liquors presents many problems 
which are not apparent to the casual 
observer. Most of these problems are met 
head on by local law enforcement officers 
who seek to stamp out the illegal trans- 
portation of intoxicants. 

H.R. 5754 would greatly hamper good 
law enforcement because it would relieve 
the shipper of intoxicating liquors of 
the responsibility of labeling the outside 
cover of the package containing the 
liquor as is now required by law. Under 
H.R. 5754 the shipper would merely be 
required to make up a bill of lading or 
other document and see that it accom- 
panied” the shipment of liquor. The un- 
happy results that could come from this 
change of the law should be apparent to 
any person who has had connection with 
law enforcement. 

The bill does not contain any lan- 
guage which would make it clear that by 
its enactment the Congress did not in- 
tend to preempt the field in which it is 
legislating. This, in my opinion, could 
result in the courts holding that many 
State statutes, which rigidly regulate the 
transportation of intoxicating beverages 
and liquors, are no longer enforceable 
because of congressional preemption of 
the subject. 

This amendment conforms to the posi- 
tion taken by myself in other legislation 
which would or could be interpreted to 
preempt State laws. This concept has 
been joined by Mr. WHITENER, Mr. ASH- 
more, Mr. Tuck, as well as other of our 
colleagues, and I am of the opinion that 
H.R. 5754 should be defeated unless this 
amendment is adopted. We should not 
in any action taken here, handicap or 
interfere with the efforts of any State to 
enforce its liquor control laws. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have had 
an opportunity to examine the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, and I believe it would help to 
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improve the bill. Therefore, we will 
accept the same. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I should like to 
state that I certainly have no objection 
to this amendment, but in my opinion it 
is absolutely unnecessary in view of sec- 
tion 2 of the 21st article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
because under no circumstances could 
the Congress take away from the States 
their own power in this field. 

Mr. DOWDY. I hope the gentleman is 
correct, but it is out of abundance of 
caution that we offer this amendment. 
We do not know what the courts would 
say about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Haminton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 5754) to amend section 1263 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
require that interstate shipments of in- 
toxicating liquors be accompanied by bill 
of lading, or other document, showing 
certain information in lieu of requiring 
such to be marked on the package, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 956, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
se pgm ne i and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Be motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


INTEREST RATES ON LOANS BY 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS, PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13706) to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13706, with 
Mr. HAMILTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BEL- 
CHER] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is the 
type of legislation which none of us like 
to bring before the House. Yet it is a 
type of legislation we must deal with at 
this time. 

We are faced with a condition here 
and not a theory. Two of the three farm 
credit institutions are faced with statu- 
tory limitations upon their lending 
rights. That limitation is 6 percent in 
each case. These institutions cannot bor- 
row money for less than 6 percent at the 
present time and probably their next 
issue of debentures or bonds will have 
to move at approximately 6.2 or 6.25 per- 
cent. That would mean they would lose 
a quarter of a percent on every loan made 
if there were no expenses. The expense 
of operating these institutions normally 
runs from three-quarters of a percent to 
1 percent for overhead. That means 
there must be approximately a 1 per- 
cent greater interest rate charged by the 
institutions than the interest rate which 
they can sustain on their obligations. 

I have been speaking of their obliga- 
tions, and I think I should explain to the 
House that the three farm credit insti- 
tutions, which are the land bank, the 
intermediate credit banks, and the banks 
for cooperatives, are not using Federal 
funds. They are using money that they 
borrow in the money market by the issu- 
ance of their own debentures or bonds. 
Those debentures are sold to whomever 
will buy them at the best deal they can 
get or the lowest interest rate they can 
get. With that money they finance the 
local cooperative associations. In the case 
ot the land banks, these are the national 
farm loan associations. In the case of 
the intermediate credit banks they are 
the PCA’s or the production credit as- 
sociations. Of course, the banks for co- 
operatives lend only to cooperatives of 
various kinds. Those institutions all must 
pay a somewhat higher rate, or course, 
than the basic institution pays to get its 
money. 

For a couple of years these basic insti- 
tutions have been taking a loss. They 
have been borrowing money at rates 
which were so high that they could not 
lend it at 6 percent and break even, They 
have been able to go along for possibly a 
couple of years because they had some 
reserves. They have reached a situation 
today where they simply cannot go on 
much longer—probably not more than 
another issuance of debentures. 

Every one of us wishes we could keep 
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this interest rate down. We would like to 
keep it well below 6 percent. Six percent 
is a lot of money to pay on land loans 
if you are trying to pay them out. For a 
long period of years it was possible to 
borrow from the land banks for 5% per- 
cent interest, and some other old loans 
are now outstanding at 4%4 percent. I 
would call your attention to the fact that 
throughout the history of these farm 
credit institutions they have never raised 
the rate of interest on a loan once it was 
made. In fact, they cannot do so under 
the law, because once having made an 
obligation at 4½ percent, they have to 
continue it. They cannot call that loan 
simply because their rate of interest goes 
up. Speaking personally, I borrowed some 
5-percent money from the land bank 
long before I came to Congress. They 
cannot raise those old loans. But at any 
time that the interest rate has gone down 
on their debentures the banks have con- 
sistently lowered the interest charges to 
their borrowers. They have a right to 
lower this interest and they have done 
it throughout their history. 

Unless we give them the leeway pro- 
vided in this bill there is no way they can 
continue to operate and give the farmers 
the advantage of this kind of setup. We 
think it is highly advantageous to 
farmers to have this credit. We believe 
that the land banks have enabled thou- 
sands of U.S. farmers to become home- 
owners throughout the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the 
Bank for Cooperatives has made it possi- 
ble for a great many farmers to continue 
to sell their milk, their livestock, and 
other products, at a reasonable price. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is said Well, 
that is all fine and good; we want to con- 
tinue to do that by fixing this interest 
rate.” When you fix this interest rate and 
dry up all sources of money, you simply 
do not render any assistance to our 
farmers. 

It will never do the farmer any good 
to be told that the rate is only 4 percent, 
if there is no money available for him to 
borrow at 4 percent. I have seen the day, 
my colleagues, when I, personally, have 
paid 10 percent for land money. I have 
paid it in my lifetime. It will break you 
if you keep at it very long. Yet, I 
would rather pay 10 percent and get the 
money at all, because with me it has al- 
ways been a question of either paying the 
10-percent interest rate or losing the 
equity that I had in the land. That is 
usually the case with everyone who bor- 
rows in that manner. 

Mr. Chairman, the land banks have 
been able to bring down the interest rate 
on real estate loans all over the United 
States. They represent the great stabiliz- 
ing influence of lowering that interest 
rate. They have kept it down because 
they provide competition. The insurance 
companies cannot charge very much 
more, but if you make it impossible for 
the land banks to get money and to lend 
money, they cease to be a stabilizing in- 
fluence. On the other hand, the private 
lending institutions provide competition 
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for the farm credit institutions so that 
they simply cannot charge the excessive 
rates which my colleague from Texas en- 
visions even if there were any incentives 
for them to do so—which I think I can 
show there is not. Therefore, as much as 
our Committee on Agriculture does not 
like this increase in interest rates, it is 
but placing the land banks and the banks 
for cooperatives upon exactly the same 
basis as that on which the intermediate 
credit banks have always been—they 
have neyer had this limitation and yet 
they have never overcharged anyone 
whom I know during the 30-odd years of 
their experience—and there is no reason 
for these institutions to make these 
overcharges because they are owned by 
the very people to whom they make loans. 
If, in fact, they loan money for 5 percent 
and if there were no profit, there simply 
would not be any dividends to be paid 
to the borrowers, If they loan the money 
for 15 percent and realize a 10-percent 
profit, that profit would come back in the 
form of dividends to the very same bor- 
rowers. Any profit which the associations 
might make is paid back to the same peo- 
ple who pay the interest in exactly the 
same proportion. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is no incen- 
tive and no inducement in the case of 
these farmer-owned institutions—and 
these are farmer-owned institutions— 
there is no inducement as exists with 
the private banking institutions, to raise 
interest rates, That is a fact that we have 
overlooked—that they do not operate 
upon the basis of private lending 
agencies, because they are institutions 
belonging to the farmers, and there is no 
reason for raising the interest rates, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
these lending institutions have had a 
ceiling of 6 percent upon the money that 
they have loaned, but that they have 
loaned it for less than 6 percent? 

Mr. POAGE. Only two of them have 
had occasion to do so, the land bank 
and the banks for cooperatives, but the 
intermediate credit banks, for instance, 
have not had any ceiling. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, these banks 
have done so, the land bank and the 
production credit banks? 

Mr. POAGE. No; the production credit 
associations are the institutions that are 
financed by the intermediate credit 
banks. You see, there is a central institu- 
tion in each case. These central banks 
do not make the loans to individuals. 
They loan only to these cooperative 
associations. 

The land bank at Houston lends to the 
National Farm Loan Association at Waco, 
who lends money to me. The Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank of Houston lends money 
to the PCA, which in turn lends money 
to farmers. 

Mr. GROSS. But with the enactment 
of this bill there would be no ceiling? 

Mr. POAGE, That is right, there would 
be no ceiling on any of the three central 
institutions. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. All of them would be in 
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the same position that the Intermediate 
Credit Bank is in today, and that is all 
that this bill would do—would be to re- 
move that ceiling. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
for a very clear explanation of the rea- 
soning behind this bill. I also wish to 
congratulate the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As I started to say, 
I also wish to congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for moving so rap- 
idly to move upon this matter upon the 
receipt of the request from the Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
I understand that request came in in 
the middle of October. 

Mr. POAGE. Actually, our committee 
did not move as promptly as we might 
have. We waited until the Senate com- 
mittee passed the bill. The Senate com- 
mittee has passed a similar bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Again I want. to 
thank the gentleman for presenting this 
legislation, and to commend the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentle- 
man if the bill, H.R. 13706, and the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 2565, are identical? 

Mr. POAGE. They are not identical. 
The House bill simply removes the ceil- 
ing. The Senate bill places in the bill a 
formula whereby the interest rate will go 
up and down. The ceiling on the interest 
rate will go up and down as the deben- 
tures go up and down. We feel that this 
is a very impractical situation because 
debentures have been sold at about five 
or six different levels within the last year, 
and the interest rate to the farmer would 
have to be changed each time the deben- 
ture rate changed, if we were to follow 
that policy. We believe this is confusing 
and disruptive of good, sound banking 
for the farmers. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, then the gentleman’s bill, H.R. 
13706, that we are now considering, would 
have no fixed limit 

Mr. POAGE. No, sir. 

Mr. HALL (continuing). As the gentle- 
man from Iowa had asked the gentleman, 
but we would still have the policy with 
the Federal farm loan, and the bank 
for cooperatives, they could go up unlim- 
ited, but they could also reduce like the 
credit bank does, and always has done? 

Mr. POAGE. For 35 years the inter- 
mediate credit bank has done this. They 
have not had this limitation, but there 
has been no gouging of the farmers as a 
result thereof, 

Mr. HALL. I would also ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that the cooperative 
bank, at least, during the last year of 
the tight money market, as we refer to 
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it, was actually paying 6½ percent for 
money that it would be lending out at 
6 percent? 

Mr. POAGE. It did. I believe, it was 
actually 614 as I pointed out. They can- 
not continue to do that sort of thing. 

Mr. HALL. What effect do the partici- 
pation sales certificates have, for ex- 
ample, that were voted on yesterday? 
The Government is paying 6.35 percent 
on those. 

Mr. POAGE. It is, of course, going to 
make it more difficult for these institu- 
tions to sell their debentures. When in- 
vestors can buy Government participa- 
tions at 6.35 percent, they are very re- 
luctant to buy those debentures, It may 
even force the interest rate to 6.5 per- 
cent for these banks. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman not 
feel that there should be some ceiling, 
if there is a sort of a widening spiral 
that will increase inflation, even though, 
as the gentleman previously and well 
explained the fact, that he is against 
the formula which would be unwieldy? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not feel there should 
be a ceiling. 

Mr. HALL, That is because we are 
loaning to our own participators? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman, and 
I support the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand, the gentleman and the com- 
mittee have felt it wise to bring this 
matter up because of the rising cost of 
money on the market? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Unless they are al- 
lowed to sell these debentures on the 
market they would be without funds to 
loan to the farmers? 

Mr. POAGE. They do not use Govern- 
ment money. The only money they can 
get is what they sell of their own indebt- 
edness in the public market. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then in voting for 
this, it is not a matter of endorsing high 
interest rates. It is a matter of necessity 
in relation to the source of money and 
the need to lend money to farmers. 

Mr, POAGE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In other words, we 
are accommodating ourselves to the 
situation that exists in the marketplace 
and it is not the purpose to vote for high 
interest rates as against low interest 
rates. 

Mr. POAGE. Not at all. It is a ques- 
tion of voting to provide some money to 
meet these requirements—or of not pro- 
viding it. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] has very 
well explained the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 13706 
and strongly urge its passage. 

This bill will make it possible for agen- 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to continue offering farm 
lending services on a sound business basis 
by removing the 6-percent interest rate 
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limitation now provided for in the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act on loans made by the 
Federal land banks and the banks for 
cooperatives. 

During fiscal year 1967, the 12 Federal 
land banks made 45,600 long-term, farm 
real estate mortgages totaling $1.4 bil- 
lion. Loans outstanding total more than 
$5.5 billion to some 495,000 farmer bor- 
rowers. The land banks are presently 
furnishing over 20 percent of the long- 
term farm real estate mortgage demand 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. 
In their 50 years of existence the land 
banks have, as intended by Congress, 
provided a stable and consistent supply 
of long-term mortgage credit at a rate of 
interest representing its own cost of 
money plus reasonable operating ex- 
penses and reserves. The system, com- 
pletely owned by stockholder-members 
since 1947, is a stabilizing influence in 
American agriculture and a model for 
other mortgage lenders. H.R. 13706 will 
assist it to fulfill its traditional role to 
the continuing benefit of farmers and 
ranchers. 

Although the 6-percent interest limita- 
tion has been in effect for the land banks 
since the adoption of the original Farm 
Credit Act, there have been but a few 
times that it was necessary for any of 
the land banks to charge farmers and 
ranchers the maximum rate. This was for 
brief periods when money market rates 
were unusually high. The land banks 
determine their interest rates in light of 
the cost to them of funds obtained from 
the sale of their bonds in the investment 
market, and taking into account the 
necessity of providing sufficient margin 
to cover expenses and provide reasonable 
reserves, The cost of recent sales of land 
bank bonds has approached the 6-per- 
cent level and it becomes obvious that if 
the banks are to continue to operate 
on a sound basis, it will be necessary for 
loan contract rates to exceed the present 
legal limitation. Otherwise, they may be 
forced to curtail their operations and 
be placed in the untenable position of 
lending at a rate equal to or less than the 
cost of money obtained from the market. 
Historically, it should be noted that the 
banks have reduced their interest rates 
to new borrowers as soon as cost of loan 
funds in the money market made this 
feasible. Furthermore, there have been 
several occasions when they also volun- 
tarily reduced below the contract rate 
interest charged existing borrowers. H.R. 
13706 provides that the interest rate 
charged by a farm credit bank or asso- 
ciation shall be determined by the farm- 
er-elected boards of directors with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. I am fully in accord with this 
provision, since it will allow the land 
bank system to continue its long-term 
agricultural lending on the same sound 
basis as has been practiced in the past. 

In discussing the provision of the bill 
which affects the bank for cooperatives, 
many of the same facts apply as have 
been related about the land banks. The 
13 banks for cooperatives—12 district 
banks and the central bank located in 
Washington, D.C.—make loans only to 
farmer cooperatives. About 60 percent of 
the borrowed capital used by farmer co- 
operatives in the United States is fur- 
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nished by the banks for cooperatives. 
Last year the banks extended credit 
totaling nearly $1.7 billion. The primary 
source of loan funds for the banks for 
cooperatives is the sale of debentures in 
the investment market and, in a manner 
similar to the land banks, they determine 
their lending rates after considering the 
cost of debentures in the market plus 
reasonable operating expenses and re- 
serve amounts. Interest rates on out- 
standing loans are adjusted up or down 
whenever interest rates charged on new 
loans are changed because of the effect 
on earnings of material changes in the 
cost of debentures, Net earnings are re- 
turned to the borrowers on a patronage 
basis. In this way, the cost of credit to 
borrowers is equal to the current cost of 
funds plus operating expenses and nec- 
essary reserves of the banks. 

It is interesting to note that pursuant 
to the provisions of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1955 six of the district banks for co- 
operatives are now wholly owned by the 
farmer cooperatives they serve. It is esti- 
mated that the $32 million Government 
investment remaining in the other banks 
will be retired by 1971. The maximum in- 
vestment of the Federal Government in 
these banks was nearly $180 million. 

As the cost of the banks’ recent deben- 
ture sales have steadily increased, the 
cost to the system is rapidly reflected in 
the weighted average cost of debentures 
outstanding, which now stands at 5.60 
percent. The banks for cooperatives must 
operate on an earnings basis which will 
allow them to charge interest rates con- 
sistent with the cost of borrowed funds 
and sound business practice. 

The removal of the present 6-percent 
interest rate limitation, as it affects both 
the Federal land banks and the banks 
for cooperatives, will permit these credit 
institutions to continue to function as 
was intended by Congress even in times, 
as we are now witnessing, when the cost 
of their loan funds as obtained from the 
money market approaches or exceeds 6 
percent. To permit this flexibility in their 
operations will result in a continuation 
of their valued service to our farmers and 
ranchers. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in wholehearted 
support of this legislation. As the gentle- 
man from California said, none of us like 
to vote for higher interest rates. But that 
is not what we are doing in this particular 
case. We are merely making it possible 
for the loan agencies to continue in oper- 
ation. The events that raised interest 
rates were the higher interest rates pre- 
vailing throughout the Nation and infla- 
tion. Therefore, there is nothing we can 
do except to raise these rates or put these 
people out of business. For that reason 
I am in support of the legislation. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield as 
much time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS, FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT BANKS, AND BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

ENTITLED TO RELIEF, BUT SHOULD NOT TAKE 

OFF 6-PERCENT RATE INDEFINITELY—2 YEARS 

ENOUGH FOR TRIAL PERIOD 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the views of my good friend, Chairman 
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PoaGg, in everything that he said about 
the Federal land banks, the Federal in- 
termediate credit banks, and the banks 
for cooperatives. I know they are fine in- 
stitutions. I am very much in favor of 
what is being done for the farmers 
through these fine organizations. 

There is only one thing about this bill 
that I just cannot tolerate from a per- 
sonal standpoint if I can help it. Of 
course, if the House votes it and the Sen- 
ate votes it and it becomes law, there is 
nothing I can do. But I can at least pro- 
test. 

NO HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE 

I did not know this bill was before Con- 
gress until it was up here for considera- 
tion. If I had known it was before the 
committee, I would have gone before the 
committee and presented an amendment. 
The only amendment I would propose is 
all right. I know that interest rates have 
gone up. I know who is to blame. There 
is no use talking about it here. I know 
that you are in a bind. The Farm Credit 
Administration people are. We must rec- 
ognize the situation. We must give them 
some relief. But let us not take the 6- 
percent limit off from now until kingdom 
come and not have any limit at all. Let 
us have at least a 2-year limitation and 
try it out. Then if it is just as bad, we 
can consider an extension of time or we 
can take it off entirely if the situation 
should require it. But let us not open it 
entirely and have no limitation of any 
kind whatsoever. 

The gentleman from Texas IMr. 
PoacE] made a good statement about the 
borrowers actually getting this money 
back; that is, in excess of 5 percent. He 
said that if they paid 15 percent, 10 per- 
cent of it would come back to them, and, 
from his standpoint, all of it would be the 
same. That is correct. But it affects the 
whole market. 

When we raise these interest rates, 
other interest rates are raised too, and 
others. So we should not be doing any- 
thing here that would affect the whole 
market and the whole economy without 
looking into the future and having some 
limitation somewhere. 

I did not get to appear before the com- 
mittee because I understand they did not 
even have hearings on the bill. I am not 
criticizing the committee for that. That 
is up to them. If they are satisfied to re- 
port it out without hearings, that is up 
to them. But I am saying that to let the 
Members know this is the first chance I 
have had to offer this 2-year limitation. 
I am going to offer an amendment re- 
stricting it to a 2-year period from the 
time it is enacted. I hope the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking mi- 
nority member will accept this amend- 
ment, because I have not had a chance 
before, and I would not feel too good 
about it if I did not have a chance to get 
it in for fair consideration. I just hope 
the gentlemen will accept it. 

INTEREST PAYMENTS NO. 1 CLAIM ON TREAS- 
URY—VETERANS NO. 3 


Remember this, my friends, we have on 
the revenues of the Nation from individ- 
ual tax sources certain liens upon the 
money that is accumulated in the 
Treasury of the United States. The No. 1 
lien is interest on the national debt. That 
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comes first, right off the top. High in- 
terest is paid first, and after interest, of 
course, comes national security and the 
cost of war. That comes next. The third 
lien holders are the veterans of Vietnam 
and all other wars, and their dependents, 
and the aged and the people who might 
have different benefits for different pur- 
poses. They have a third lien. Remember, 
every time we put more cost on this 
first lien, we damage the chances of these 
veterans and aged and others ever 
getting anything. 

The other day I noticed in the other 
body a very liberal amendment was 
adopted on old age security. I thought 
certain people voted for that amend- 
ment I could hardly believe could sin- 
cerely vote for it in view of what they 
have stood for in the past. I began to 
wonder if some people are taking the 
attitude—and I am not criticizing any 
particular body or any particular per- 
son—that this cannot be paid anyway, so 
why should not they save their own 
political seats and vote for these amend- 
ments, knowing eventually, not long 
from now, these interest rates are going 
to take so much money we will not have 
money even to pay these bills. 

Of course, that would be a terrible 
attitude to take, but a lot of folks take 
an attitude now and then that cannot 
be explained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, right 
now we are paying $14.2 billion a year 
interest on the national debt. That is $7 
billion too much. That can be docu- 
mented. When these new interest rates, 
just established within the last 30 days, 
are reflected in the funding of the in- 
terest on the balance of the debt, we are 
going to be paying $21 billion a year 
interest on the national debt. When we 
add to that national security and the 
cost of a war, how much will be left for 
veterans and dependents, and aged, and 
people like that? 

So I suggest and hope that we adopt 
this amendment and let it go to the 
Senate, and to conference, and at least 
consider it. I hope I am entitled to that 
much consideration, since it is the first 
time I have had a chance to present it. 
I did not have a chance to present it 
before the committee. I feel considera- 
tion should be given. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee for 
yielding to me. 

I am supporting this bill because I face 
the realities of the money market, just 
like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] regardless of what caused the 
realities. 

I do hope that the Committee will see 
fit to put a time limitation of 2 years on 
the bill, such as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] for 2 
years. If at the end of 2 years it is neces- 
sary to do something about this, I can 
pledge that I will do just as I am doing 
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today. I will vote on the merits of the 
situation, and if necessary, vote to 
change the situation. 

As I understand it, these debentures 
which are sold are backed by Govern- 
ment credit. 

Mr. POAGE. No, they are not. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They are only 
backed by collateral? 

Mr. POAGE. They are the joint obli- 
gation of all the banks, but the Govern- 
ment does not guarantee them. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. There is no guaran- 
tee of the debentures from the Federal 
Government at all? 

Mr. POAGE. None whatsoever. 
tert HOLIFIELD. I am glad to know 

at. 

I do want to call attention—and this is 
really the reason why I asked for this 
time—to the fact that we have in Cali- 
fornia not only a great agricultural in- 
dustry but also a tremendous construc- 
tion business for the construction of 
homes, because of an incoming popula- 
tion of possibly 600,000 to 700,000 a year. 

We are faced with pressure on the 
money market also. Last year, in 1966, we 
had almost a complete cessation of build- 
ing. The reason why we had that cessa- 
tion of building was the savings and 
loan institutions, who go into the money 
market to obtain savings deposits, were 
outbid by the banks with their cer- 
tificates of deposit and by Federal fund- 
ing. Savings and loan associations will 
be in competition with these debentures 
which we are considering in this legisla- 
tion, for they will probably pay higher 
interest on their debentures. 

At the present time we have an arbi- 
trary administrative limit on paying 
over 5 percent to get money into the 
savings and loan institutions in Cali- 
fornia. This is not in the statute, but 
required on the administrative level. 

I should like to see us keep it there, 
provided we can get money into the 
savings and loan institutions to build 
houses for the people of California. 

I bring this up because I believe it is 
a parallel situation. If we cannot get 
money and if an arbitrary limit is put 
upon us at 5 percent in the money mar- 
ket, as to the building of homes, and yet 
we have to compete with 61⁄4 percent or 
6% percent or 634 percent debentures in 
the market, it is easy to see what will 
happen to the construction business. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Members of the House to show the situa- 
tion of pressure which is occurring as a 
result of higher interest rate competition 
for funds. 

I am going along with this legislation 
but I hope the time will come when some 
consideration will be given to other facets 
of the money market which in my opin- 
ion are also important. I refer particu- 
larly to the construction business of 
homes in America and the plight of sav- 
ings and loan associations and other 
thrift institutions competing for dollars 
in the marketplace. 

If arbitrary ceilings on deposit interest 
are maintained by administrative fiat 
the savings and loan associations and 
other thrift institutions will face with- 
drawals of deposits and therefore be un- 
able to furnish dollars for the construc- 
tion of homes. 
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Congress has recognized the need for 
housing loans just as they have recog- 
nized the need for farm loans. Both are 
important to the people of our country 
whether they are homeowners in the city 
or on the farm. 

Mr. BELCHER, Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from California. There are lots of people 
who are going to be terribly hurt by high 
interest rates. 

I certainly know the condition which 
exists so far as the building and loan as- 
sociations and the building industry are 
concerned. In my own particular district, 
the building industry was almost at a 
standstill about a year ago. 

I was not aware that California had a 
5-percent limit. I saw several advertise- 
ments in the paper which advertised for 
5 % -percent money. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There was a time 
when a long-term deposit was given a 
little higher interest rate in order to com- 
pete with the certificates of deposit in 
the banks. My understanding is that that 
has been removed and that now the gen- 
eral level of deposits has a requirement 
that they can pay only 5 percent. 

Iam not exactly saying this was wrong. 
I am saying that unless there is some 
flexibility in allowing us to compete in 
the money market with other debentures, 
such as these farm loan debentures and 
the other items of Treasury bills and so 
forth, the effect is as I have stated. If we 
are arbitrarily prevented from compet- 
ing in the marketplace, there will be a 
complete cessation of the construction 
business again this coming year, as there 
was in 1966. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would certainly say 
to the gentleman that if any industry in 
this country is being held down because 
of an interest ceiling and is not permit- 
ted to do business, I would go right along 
with the gentleman in raising that ceil- 
ing, just the same as on these things 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. If the 
gentleman will yield further, the Con- 
gress provided charters for building and 
loans just as they provided charters for 
these banks. Each one of them has a 
service to a particular segment of our 
society. What I am pleading for today is 
that consideration should be given to 
equity in the servicing of these different 
programs which the Government set up. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
go along with the gentleman on any one 
of these that finds itself in the same sit- 
uation as these. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] that by 
taking the ceiling off here we are not 
raising the interest rates but are merely 
permitting these institutions to stay in 
business by obtaining money at the mar- 
ket level. Of course, I know that the gen- 
tleman from Texas runs for a storm cel- 
lar every time the interest rate is raised, 
but at the same time 2 years or 4 years 
or any other limitation on this will not 
hold down the interest rates to any other 
institution. I say that for this reason: 
The directors of these banks will not pay 
any more interest than they have to pay 
in order to sell these debentures. If at 
the end of 2 years we put the ceiling back 
on them, we will either put them out of 
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business or, if we remove it, they will 
still continue in business, but as far as I 
am concerned personally, I do not see 
that the 2-year limitation would be too 
serious a proposition. If it would salve 
the conscience of the gentleman from 
Texas to take this to conference, know- 
ing of his fear of the term interest,“ 
then I will be willing to go along with it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BELCHER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. Did the gentleman say 
he would not oppose the 2-year limita- 
tion? 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say that as far 
as I am concerned personally, if your 
side of the aisle did go along with it, I 
will not object to taking a 2-year limita- 
tion to conference. I do not think it 
serves any purpose whatsoever, but if it 
would cause the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman] to sleep a little sounder 
at night, I would be willing to do that. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, 
sets up a 6 percent per annum limitation 
on the rate of interest on loans made by 
the Federal land bank and the Bank for 
Cooperatives and production credit as- 
sociations. This legislation seeks to strike 
the 6-percent limitation since the inter- 
est rates which must be paid to market 
the bonds and debentures are approach- 
ing the 6-percent level. Farmers are 
worried and rightfully so that this most 
significant source of credit may not be 
available to them unless the limitation 
is removed. The banks and associations 
are part of the cooperative farm credit 
system which includes 37 banks and 1147 
associations. There are 460 production 
credit associations. There were 394,000 
Federal land bank loans totaling $5.3 
billion outstanding at the end of 1966. 
687 local Federal land bank associations 
serviced these loans. 

The borrowers, who are farmers, be- 
come members of the association by the 
purchase of stock of 5 percent of the 
principal amount of the loan. The Gov- 
ernment made capital available to the 
banks when the system was established. 
This borrowed money has practically all 
been paid back. The Government does 
not guarantee or stand behind any of 
these loans. The funds are borrowed by 
the banks and made available to the 
farmers in the form of loans at a reason- 
able rate of interest. The object of this 
bill is to permit farmers the privilege to 
raise or lower interest rates for and on 
behalf of themselves when it becomes 
necessary to keep the banks on a solvent 
basis. They will not raise the interest 
rate on themselves unless it is absolutely 
necessary to do so. The legislation is 
urgent as money becomes tighter and 
harder to get which will of itself have 
the effect of increasing interest rates. 

Should the rate of interest on bonds 
or debentures be sold for more than 6 
percent and the Federal land bank pro- 
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duction credit associations, and the Bank 
for Cooperatives are unsuccessful in 
obtaining legislation to remove the 6- 
percent limitation, farmers would lose 
this most valuable source of credit which 
is so vital and necessary to their 
operations. 

The cotton farmer has suffered in 1966 
and 1967, 2 years in a row, most calami- 
tous disasters. The 1966 yield was re- 
duced in certain parts of the belt due to 
an early freeze, late plantings, and a wet 
spring. The 1967 disaster was even worse 
in that the low yields covered an area 
from the Carolinas to north Texas, which 
was due again to inclement weather 
conditions throughout the growing sea- 
son and at harvest time. These farmers 
must have a source of credit to stay in 
the business of farming. 

I trust that the legislation will be 
speedily approved and enacted before 
the adjournment of the first session of 
the 90th Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 13706 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, are amended as 
hereinafter provided to remove the 6 per 
centum interest rate limitations therein on 
loans made by Federal land banks and banks 
for cooperatives; and to permit interest rates 
on such loans and on loans made by pro- 
duction credit associations to be determined 
as provided in such Acts of Congress to cover 
the cost of loan funds and other expenses 
and reserves so that the lending may con- 
tinue on a self-sustaining basis, 

Sec. 2. Section 12 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 771), relating to 
loans made by Federal land banks, is 
amended by substituting “such rate of in- 
terest as the board of directors of the bank 
shall from time to time determine with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration” 
for “6 per centum per annum” in paragraph 
Third thereof and for “6 per centum per 
annum” in the first and second sentences of 
paragraph Ninth thereof. 

Srec.3. The Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended— 

(a) by inserting the following sentence be- 
tween the present first and second sentences 
of section 23 thereof, relating to loans made 
by production credit associations (12 U.S.C. 
1131g): “Such loans shall be made on such 
terms and conditions, at such rates of inter- 
est, and with such security as may be pre- 
scribed in such rules and regulations.”; and 

(b) by deleting from each of the second 
sentences in sections 34 and 41 thereof (12 
U.S.C. 11341 and 1134c), relating to loans 
made by banks for cooperatives, , but in no 
case shall the rate of interest exceed 6 per 
centum per annum on the unpaid principal 
of a loan“. 


Mr. POAGE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Record, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Par ax: On 
page 2, after line 23, insert the following new 
section: 

“Src. 4. The provisions of the preceding 
sections of this Act shall be effective only 
during the two-year period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this Act. Upon the 
expiration of such period, each provision of 
law amended by this Act is further amended 
to read as it did immediately prior to the 
enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER] and also 
the comments of the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. I realize that the farm 
agencies are in a bind here, but if some 
proposition is made by way of a limi- 
tation that will protect the public in- 
terest, I would feel better about it. 

You see, this could have an effect upon 
the market and the economy and in- 
crease interest rates still higher. If they 
can do the same thing and get the farm- 
ers their money, which all of us want to 
do, and at the same time provide some 
protection 2 years from now, that is one 
question. In other words, if it goes back 
and if you do not need it, we would not 
have to extend it another time. But if 
we need it, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
pointed out, we would be willing to ex- 
tend it at that time, and I would be 
willing to do the same thing. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not trying to 
hurt the banks or the farmers. We are 
trying to be helpful and therefore, I say 
let the matter go to conference. 

The other body has an amendment to 
its bill of which the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives do not approve. How- 
ever, you can work it out in conference 
and at least give yourselves an opportu- 
nity to do so. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE] 
will be willing to accept the amendment 
which I have offered. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman], it seems that this is my day to 
get in the position of accepting things 
that I do not think are very sound. How- 
ever, I feel that as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I should try to 
represent the views of the committee. 

I had not really understood that the 
members of the committee wanted to ac- 
cept this amendment. But in view of the 
position which has been taken by the 
ranking minority member, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER], I do not 
feel that I would want to interpose too 
much of an objection. 

However, I do want to point out to the 
Members of the House the fact that be- 
fore they accept this kind of thing, the 
story of a little boy one time who had a 
puppy and who wanted to have its tail 
cut off. So, the little boy took the puppy 
down to the veterinarian, The veteri- 
narian started to cut off the puppy’s tail 
real short. The little boy said, No; do 
not cut too much off.” The veterinarian 
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said, “Well, do you want 3 or 4 inches cut 
off the tail of the dog?” The little boy 
said, Ves, but do it just a half inch at a 
time; it will not hurt him as much.“ 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this is going to hurt every time you cut 
the tail off. It is my opinion that within 
the next year or two you will be right 
back here doing the same thing. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
the reason for doing this sort of thing, 
other than to say that we are opposed to 
high interest rates. Iam opposed to high 
n rates. I do not want high interest 
rates. 

But, we are faced with high interest 
rates which we have to pay on money or 
stop these institutions from operating. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no rea- 
son offered as to why these two segments 
of the farm credit institutions would be 
more vicious than the Intermediate 
Credit Banks which have operated for 
some 31 or 32 years. I believe the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] told me 
that he went out to Houston with the 
chairman of the committee at that time, 
Mr. Jones, to inaugurate the Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks. They did not have any 
such limitation at that time such as this. 

Mr. Chairman, just 2 years ago we 
passed a participation bill to sell Gov- 
ernment securities, and it did not have 
any such provision contained in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw an advertisement 
around here this afternoon indicating 
that you could buy shares of Govern- 
ment obligations and get 6.35 percent 
upon them. 

These are not Government obligations. 
These are obligations of individual banks 
and have no Government guarantee. 

It seems to me that we are going a 
long way if this approach is followed. 
However, I am not going to stand in the 
way of any kind of progress. I recognize 
that we do operate for 2 years. But if 
the gentleman wants to tie us down to 
the period of 2 years, insofar as I am 
concerned I am not going to interpose 
any objection to it. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I will say to my chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] that undoubtedly the only con- 
ceivable reason I can think of why the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
wants to make it for the period of 2 
years is because the gentleman thinks 
there might be a change of administra- 
tion and the Republicans within that pe- 
riod of 2 years might get it back to 6 
percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. If they come in, I hope 
they do. That is one reason I have been 
trying to keep the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER] on my side al- 
though I am not afraid the Republicans 
will come in next year. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is this not 
a correct statement? It does not seem 
to me that these farm credit institutions 
and banks are in a position to gouge the 
farmers if they want to charge 7 percent. 
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For instance, in that case the farmers 
can go to the First National Bank in 
Texarkana and get the money for 6 per- 
cent or 6.5 percent? In other words, is 
not the farmer going to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PaTMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Does not 
the law of competition prevail here so 
that the farmer who wants to borrow 
money is not going to be gouged by these 
institutions, but he can go and get the 
money from commercial banks at inter- 
est rates lower? 

Mr. PATMAN. It will not bother them 
for a period of 2 years, They can do any- 
thing they want to for 2 years. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. They can 
do this for 200 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. But it comes back, let 
us not repeat it from now on until king- 
dom come, let us say there will never be 
a limitation. This places a limitation for 
2 years. Let us try it out for 2 years, see 
how it works, and if it works all right we 
will not change it, but leave it. But 2 
years from now, if it is working out satis- 
factorily, I will vote for it along with the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] and the rest of the Members who 
have spoken here, but let us consider it 
then on its merits at that time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Merely for 
the purpose of stating that I agree with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] 
that there is no purpose in a 2-year limi- 
tation, I believe we ought to make this 
a permanent lifting of the ceiling. 

Mr, PATMAN. They are both the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Parman]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ABERNETHY) 
there were—ayes 3, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13706) to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 987, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill vas ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ParMAn moves to recommit the bill 
(H.R. 13706) to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture with instructions to report the same 
back immediately with instructions to ac~) 
cept the insertion of section 4, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The provisions of the preceding 
sections of this Act shall be effective only 
during the two-year period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this Act. Upon the 
expiration of such period, each provision of 
law amended by this Act is further amended 
to read as it did immediately prior to the 
enactment of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 102, nays 269, not voting 61, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 418] 
YEAS—102 
Giaimo Olsen 

Addabbo Gilbert O'Neill, Mass. 
Anderson, Gonzalez Ottinegr 

Tenn. Green, Oreg Patman 
Ashley Griffiths Patten 
Barrett Hanley Pepper 
Bennett Hays Philbin 
Bingham Helstoski Pickle 
Blatnik Hicks Pike 
Brademas Howard Price, l. 
Brooks Hungate Pucinski 
Burke, Mass. Ichord Reuss 
Burton, Calif. Irwin Rhodes, Pa. 
Clark Jacobs Rodino 
Conte Joelson Ronan 
Conyers Karsten Rooney, N.Y, 
Culver Roste 
Daddario Kastenmeler Ryan 
Daniels Kazen St Germain 
Dawson Kelly Scheuer 
Delaney Lloyd Sisk 
Dingell Long, Md. Slack 
Donohue McCarthy Smith, Iowa 
Dow McFall Sullivan 
Eckhardt Macdonald, Tenzer 
Edwards, Calif. Mass. Tiernan 
Evans, Colo Meeds Tunney 
Farbstein Minish dall 
Feighan Mink Vanik 

rd, Moss Vigorito 

William D. Multer al 
Fraser Murphy, N.Y. Wolff 
Friedel Nedzi Wydler 
Fulton, Pa. O'Hara, Tl. Yates 
Gallagher O'Hara, Mich. Zwach 

NAYS—269 

Abernethy Belcher Brinkley 
Adair Bell rock 
Albert Berry Brotzman 
Anderson, II. Betts Brown, Ohio 
Andrews, Ala. Bevill Broyhill, N. O. 
Andrews, Biester Broyhill, Va. 

N. Dak. Blackburn Buchanan 
Arends Blanton Burke, Fla. 
Ashbrook Boggs Burleson 
Ashmore Bolling Burton, Utah 
Aspinall Bolton ush 
Ayres Bow Button 
Baring Brasco Byrne, Pa 
Battin Bray Byrnes, Wis. 
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Cabell Hawkins Poage 
Cahill Hechler, W. Va. Poff 
Carter Henderson Pollock 
Cederberg Herlong Price, Tex. 
Casey Holifield Pryor 
Chamberlain Horton Quie 
Clancy Hosmer Railsback 
Clausen, ‘ull Randall 
Don H, Hunt Rarick 
Clawson,Del Hutchinson Reid, II. 
Cleveland Jarman Reifel 
Cohelan Johnson, Pa Reinecke 
Collier Jonas Riegle 
Conable Jones, Mo. Robison 
Corbett Jones, N.C. Rogers, Colo. 
Cramer ith Rogers, Fla, 
Cunningham King, N.Y. Rooney, Pa. 
Curtis an Roth 
Davis, Ga. Kleppe Roudebush 
Davis, Wis. Kluczynski ush 
de la Garza Kornegay Roybal 
Dellenback Kupferman Rumsfeld 
Denney Kuykendall Ruppe 
Dent Kyl Sandman 
Derwinski Kyros Satterfield 
Devine Saylor 
Diggs Landrum Schadeberg 
Dole Langen Scherle 
Dowdy Latta Schneebeli 
Downing Leggett Schwengel 
Dulski Lennon tt 
Duncan Lipscomb Selden 
Dwyer Long, La Shipley 
Edmondson Lukens Shriver 
Edwards, Ala. McClory Skubitz 
Edwards, La, McClure Smith, Calif. 
Eilberg McCulloch Smith, Okla 
Erlenborn McDade Snyder 
Esch McDonald, Springer 
Eshleman Mich. Stafford 
Everett McEwen Staggers 
Evins, Tenn, McMillan Stanton 
11 MacGregor Steiger, Ariz, 
Findley Machen Steiger, Wis. 
Fino Mahon Stephens 
Fisher Mailliard Stubblefield 
Flood Marsh Stuckey 
Foley Martin Taft 
Fulton, Tenn. Mathias, Calif. Talcott 
Fuqua May Teague, Calif, 
akis Mayne Teague, Tex. 
Gardner Meskill Thompson, Ga. 
Garmatz Michel Thompson, N.J. 
Gathings Miller, Ohio Thomson, Wis. 
Gettys Mills Tuck 
Gibbons Minshall Ullman 
Goodell Mize Utt 
Goodling Monagan Van Deerlin 
Gray Montgomery Vander Jagt 
Green, Pa. Morgan Waggonner 
Gross Morris, N. Mex. Wampler 
Grover Morse, Mass. Watkins 
Morton Watts 
Gude Mosher Whalen 
Gurney Murphy, Il. Whalley 
Hagan Myers White 
Haley Natcher Widnall 
Nelsen Wiggins 
Halpern Nichols Williams, Pa. 
Hamilton ix Wilson, Bob 
Hammer- O'Konski inn 
t O'Neal, Ga. Wright 
Hanna Passman Wyatt 
Hansen, Idaho Pelly Wylie 
Harrison Perkins Wyman 
Harsha Pettis Zablocki 
Hathaway Pirnie Zion 
NOT VOTING—61 
Abbitt Hardy Rhodes, Ariz. 
Annunzio Harvey Rivers 
Bates Hébert Roberts 
Boland Heckler, Mass. Rosenthal 
Broomfield Holland St. Onge 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Calif, Schweiker 
Brown, Mich. Jones, Ala. Sikes 
y ee Smith, N.Y. 
Celler King, Calif Steed 
Colmer Madden Stratton 
Corman Mathias, Md. Taylor 
Cowger Walker 
Dickinson Miller, Calif Watson 
Dorn re Whitener 
Fallon Moorhead Whitten 
Flynt Pool Williams, Miss. 
Ford, Gerald R. Purcell Willis 
Fountain Quillen Wilson, 
Frelinghuysen Rees Charles H. 
Halleck Reid, N.Y. Young 


Hansen, Wash. Resnick 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 
pairs: 
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Mr, Annunzio with Mr. Mathias of Mary- 
land, 

Mr, Hébert with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gerald 
R. Ford. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr, Brown of California with Mr, Broom- 
field. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr, Sikes with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr, Resnick with Mr. Brown of Ohio, 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr, Smith of New York. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Watson. 

Mr, Dorn with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. King of California. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Johnson of California. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Steed with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Moorhead, 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Kee. 

Mr, Boland with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr, Colmer with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Walker. 

Mr, Whitten with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr, Pool with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 


Mr. BARRETT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. VANIK changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea” 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. HICKS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
House Resolution 987 I call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2565) to 
amend the Federal Farm Loan Act and 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, 
and for other purposes, for immediate 
consideration, and Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion offered by Mr. Poace: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill, 
S. 2565, and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 


sions of the bill, H.R. 13706, as passed by 
the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


A similar House bill (H.R. 13706) was 
laid on the table. 


ACTION NOW—FOR AMERICA 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 


The Clerk announced the following There was no objection. 
Mr. WYMAN 


. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
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ican people want action now to meet the 
tremendous challenges to the preserva- 
tion of the Union that confront us. Ac- 
tion is needed from all three branches of 
our Government, the executive, the Con- 
gress and the judiciary. 

What is needed? Courage, leadership, 
and responsibility. 

To do what? To restore fiscal stability, 
to get the war over in Vietnam on an 
honorable basis, to stop our alarming in- 
crease in crime, to end ruinous permis- 
siveness, and to achieve both self-respect 
and respect from abroad for Americans 
and the United States once again. 

How? The guidelines are simple. They 
are basic. We must— 

First. Establish the precept that Fed- 
eral spending shall not exceed Federal 
revenues in the absence of war. 

Second. Create and operate within a 
legislative budget in the Congress. 

Third. Drastically reduce or eliminate 
outright, all nonessential Federal spend- 
ing as long as we are committed to such 
tremendous sums on the war in Vietnam. 

Fourth. Authorize the military to 
proceed to take such military action as 
may be necessary to win a military vic- 
tory in Vietnam without the use of 
atomic weapons. They say they can do 
this. They should have full opportunity 
to protect the lives of our fighting men 
over there in this way. 

Fifth. Direct the prosecution of those 
who deliberately break the law in the 
United States no matter who they are, 
their occupation or their motivation. By 
way of illustration, if John Doe burns 
his draft card he should know that this 
will mean swift and certain prosecution 
for himself and for those who may be 
accessories either before or after 
the fact. Those who want a police record 
or a criminal record to carry with them 
throughout later life should have their 
wish granted and the full significance of 
such a record on their future employ- 
ment, character references and personal 
relationships ought to once again be the 
deterrent it used to be. The Attorney 
General should enforce our criminal 
laws across the board, which he is not 
doing at the present time. 

In connection with the problem of 
achieving action now, I urge the reading 
of the following excellent editorial by 
the distinguished columnist David Law- 
rence in U.S. News & World Report, issue 
of December 4, 1967: 

Ir’s TIME FOR COURAGEOUS LEADERSHIP 

(By David Lawrence) 

It’s time to stop passing the buck between 
the federal and the State governments. 

It’s time to use the police power of the na- 
tion to enforce the laws of the land. 

It’s time to put an end to the riots, 
“demonstrations” and violence which are 
plunging us into anarchy. 

It’s time to abandon the excuses and polit- 
ical alibis which argue that the outbursts 
of looting, arson and vandalism in the cities 
are due to lack of education or conditions of 
poverty. 

We have had poverty for many decades. We 
have long had inadequate educational facili- 
ties for a growing population. But, ostensi- 
bly to achieve reforms, irresponsible groups 
have adopted a guerrilla type of tactic—a 
rebellion which never would have gone un- 
checked if it were not for the indifference 
of our law-enforcement authorities. 
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It’s not merely that the streets of the 
cities are unsafe because of the boldness of 
the criminal elements, but that disorders are 
deliberately planned in the name of political 
expression and freedom of 

Certainly it is true that the maintenance 
of law and order is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the States. But while racial prob- 
lems have always existed in some areas, they 
now are being intensified and exploited on a 
national basis. 

Presidents in the past have not been timid 
about using federal powers to prevent the 
breakdown of either communications or 
transportation. They have not hesitated to 
assist local governments in preserving order. 

But today we find the President con- 
fronted with a collapse of authority in many 
parts of the country. 

Congress within the last few years has 
passed a law, under the “interstate com- 
merce” clause of the Constitution, invoking 
federal authority against a restaurant owner 
who asserts his right to choose whichever 
customers he pleases, He now can be pun- 
ished for interfering with “interstate com- 
merce,” 

The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, is not using this power to regulate 
“interstate commerce” as a means of pro- 
tecting the people against violence. 

Disturbances are rampant. Property dam- 
age amounting to millions of dollars has 
been inflicted and many lives have been lost 
in riots which were plotted outside as well 
as inside the State where the demonstra- 
tions” occurred. National organizations were 
behind several of these tragic episodes. Tar- 
get cities” were announced in the press long 
before the disturbances broke out. More than 
100 cities have been the victims of insurrec- 
tion. Defiance of authority is common on 
college campuses. 

It is, of course, insisted that all this comes 
under the head of “freedom of speech.” But 
there’s a difference between speech-making 
in arenas or auditoriums or other meeting 
places and the use of the city streets to cham- 
pion a cause while actually stirring up 
trouble. 

It’s easy enough to quibble about the 
limits of the federal authority and to say 
that responsibility for maintenance of order 
is just a local affair. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that, while the Constitution grants 
freedom of speech, this does not take away 
the power of government to punish trespass 
on private property and acts of violence. 

Why, therefore, doesn’t the Department of 
Justice enforce these principles? It has gath- 
ered plenty of evidence of instigated dis- 
orders, and some of this is now being re- 
vealed in testimony before congressional 
committees. Why aren't the organizations 
which fomented the various “demonstra- 
tions” exposed to public view and brought 
to court to answer for the lawlessness they 
have created by their conspiracies? 

Is mobocracy in America to take the place 
of democracy? Shall we condone injuries to 
innocent people just because reforms to help 
the poor or the uneducated haven't yet been 
fully achieved? 

The Constitution, as stated in its Pre- 
amble, was established to “insure domestic 
tranquillity.” Also, the Fifth Amendment 
declares that no person “shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law.” What further definition of fed- 
eral authority to deal with crime is needed? 

When will the President and the Congress 
carry out the mandate of the Constitution 
which the members of both the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government 
have taken an oath to preserve, defend and 
support? 

The American people want the anarchy 
ended. The Federal Government and the 
States must act together. It’s no longer 
merely a local problem when even the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State have had to 
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avoid addressing some meetings in person 

because of a fear that “demonstrations” 

might interfere with their freedom to speak 

without interruption. Is this free America? 
It’s time for courageous leadership. 


HOW LORETTO ADULT EDUCATION- 
AL ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM IS 
PAYING OFF 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a sense of pride that I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an inspir- 
ing broadcast over station WBBM in Chi- 
cago by William C. O'Donnell, vice presi- 
dent of CBS Radio Division and general 
manager of WBBM since Loretto Acad- 
emy before the last reapportionment was 
in the district I was privileged to repre- 
sent and still services many of my con- 
stituents, To Mr. O'Donnell I extend the 
thanks of the people of the South Side of 
Chicago and of the many friends and 
beneficiaries of the urban opportunity 
programs. By this broadcast Mr. O’Don- 
nell has made a contribution of note to 
the crusade against poverty and ignor- 
ance in which our Nation is engaged and 
has left a message of encouragement that 
cannot fail to have lasting and favorable 
repercussions. His broadcast follows: 


Do Urban Opportunity Programs really 
pay off? Now there’s a question that can 
start heated arguments in almost every com- 
munity. 

But in Chicago, we have dramatic evidence 
that Urban Opportunity Programs really do 
pay-off. Perhaps a p example of this 
is the Loretto Adult Educational Advance- 
ment Program. It’s being conducted by 
Loretto Academy at 1447 E. 65th St. 

In a recent class of 188 persons, 15 of them 
satisfactorily completed high school equiva- 
lency examinations . . 3 others went into 
manpower training programs. . . another 6 
were able to get jobs because they had in- 
creased their skills. . 5 persons entered 
regular college classes . . and most of the 
159 others in the class were able to obtain 
better jobs than the ones they held origi- 
nally. 

In another recent program which involved 
400 persons, just 27 of the members of that 
class are now earning salaries that amount 
to $162,000 a year. And the total cost of the 
22 month long program for all 400 persons 
in the first place came to only $85,000. Now 
that’s what we call a really good return on an 
investment—especially on a human invest- 
ment. 

The Urban Opportunity Programs in Chi- 
cago are not simply job-training schools. 
These programs engage in basic education. 
counseling is offered. .. there is individual 
tutoring .. . and assistance in finding gain- 
ful work. There are no restrictions in the 
Urban Opportunity Programs in Chicago. 

We suggest that the next time you hear 
someone knocking the Urban Opportunity 
Programs as worthless and wasteful, you re- 
call some of what we've just been talking 
about. Instead of merely speaking about 
helping people in need, you can mention 
that Urban Opportunity Programs are really 
doing something to help. And Chicago offers 
all the proof you need to back up that 
statement. 
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STRONG LOBBYING BILL INTRO- 
DUCED BY BENNETT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last several Congresses, I have intro- 
duced legislation to strengthen the lob- 
bying laws, adding teeth and better po- 
licing measures to the legislation now 
on the books. 

It has always been my thought that 
lobbying is a right derived from freedom 
of speech and the right to petition. My 
interest in this legislation is not for the 
prevention of pressures, as some are 
proper, but the disclosures of who do 
lobby, and whether such pressures in- 
clude resort to bribery, corruption or 
other improprieties. 

In most cases lobbying is an honest 
and respectable pursuit and a proper 
function of democratic government. Lob- 
byists not only provide pressures, but 
provide information and facts which 
help legislators arrive at decisions in the 
best interest of our country. 

Earlier in this session, I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 12332, to provide more effec- 
tive control of lobbying activities. The 
thrust of this legislation transferred the 
administration of the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act from the Clerk of the 
House to the Comptroller General of the 
United States. This bill had Administra- 
tion approval. 

The bill I am introducing today 
broadens the coverage of the Lobbying 
Act. It has the vigorous support of the 
President, who said after the Senate pas- 
sage of the legislation containing the 
bill introduced today: 

I strongly endorse the Senate’s action in 
strengthening Federal regulation of lobby- 
ing as an important step toward better gov- 
ernment, and I urge the House to take simi- 
lar action. 


The Department of Justice has rec- 
ommended enactment of my bill, H.R. 
12332, with the amendments included 
in the bill I am today introducing. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is important and 
necessary to the continuation of good 
government, and I am hopeful the House 
of Representatives will act quickly to 
enact it into law. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 14211 
A bill to provide more effective control of 
lobbying activities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 302(d) of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 261(d) ) 
is amended to read: 

“(d) The term ‘Comptroller General’ means 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States.” 

MULTIPURPOSE CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec. 2. (a) The caption of section 305 of 

the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 


U.S.C. 264) is amended by changing “CLERK 
OF HOUSE” to read “COMPTROLLER GENERAL”. 
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(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by changing “Clerk” to read Comp- 
troller General”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

lowing new sentence: 
“Where contributions are received or expend- 
itures made in part for the purposes de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 307 of this title and in part for any 
other purpose, the statements required to be 
filed by this subsection shall include only 
that part of the ainount of any such contri- 
bution or expenditure which was for the 
purposes described in such subparagraphs, 
except that if the relative proportions can- 
not be ascertained with reasonable certainty, 
such statements shall show total receipts and 
expenditures together with an estimate by 
the registrant of the part thereof which was 
for the purposes described in such subpara- 
graphs, and an estimate of the part thereof 
which was for other p es. 

(c) Title III of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 305. Statements to be filed with Clerk of 

House.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Sec. 305. Statements to be filed with Comp- 
troller General.“. 
FIVE-YEAR PRESERVATION OF RECORDS 

Sec. 3. Section 306 of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 265) is 
amended— 

(1) by changing “Clerk” to read “Comp- 
troller General” all four times it appears 
therein; 

(2) by striking out “of the House of 
Representatives’; and 

(3) by changing “two” to read “five”. 

SUBSTANTIAL PURPOSE CONTROLLING 

Sec. 4. Section 307 of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act (2 US.C. 266) is 
amended— 

(1) by changing “to be used principally” 
to read “a substantial part of which is to be 
used”; and 

(2) by changing “the principal” to read 
“a substantial“. 

CONTINGENT FEES; BROADCASTING 


Sec. 5. (a) The caption of section 308 of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 
U.S.C. 267) is amended by changing “SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE AND CLERK OF THE HOUSE” 
to read “COMPTROLLER GENERAL”, 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 308 of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 U.S.C. 
267(a)) is amended— 

(1) by changing “Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate and shall give to those officers” to 
read “Comptroller General and shall give to 
that officer”; and 

(2) by changing “Clerk and Secretary” to 
read “Comptroller General”. 

(c) Such subsection is further amended by 
inserting immediately after the first sentence 
thereof: “Any person required to register 
pursuant to this subsection in connection 
with any activities for which he is to receive 
a contingent fee shall, before doing anything 
for which such fee is to be paid, file with the 
Comptroller General, in such detail as he 
may require, a description of the event upon 
the occurrence of which the fee is contingent, 
and, depending on the arrangement, a state- 
ment of the amount of the fee either in terms 
of a dollar amount or in terms of percentage 
of recovery. A copy of any such contingent 
fee contract may be filed with the Comp- 
troller General by any registrant, and shall 
be so filed at the request of the Comptroller 
General.“. 

(d) The next-to-last sentence of such sub- 
section is amended by changing publica- 
tions in which he has caused to be published” 
to read “publications, or any broadcasting 
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stations, in or from which he has caused 
to be published or broadcast”. 

(e) Such subsection is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “any licensed radio or 
television broadcasting station or“ before 
“any newspaper or other”; 

(2) by changing “newspaper or periodical” 
to read “broadcasting station, newspaper, or 
periodical”; 

(3) by inserting or broadcasts” before 
“news items, editorials,”; and 

(4) by inserting “broadcasting station,” 
before “newspaper, periodical, or individ- 
ual,”. 

(f) Subsection (b) of such section (2 
U.S.C. 267(b)) is amended by changing 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly,” to read “Comptroller General of the 
United States shall be compiled by him and 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate”. 

(g) Title III of the table of contents of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 


“Sec. 308. Registration with Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 


Sec. 308. Registration with Comptroller 
General.“. 


ADMINISTRATION BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Sec. 6. (a) Sections 310 and 311 of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act are respec- 
tively redesignated as sections 311 and 312. 

(b) That Act is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after section 309 there- 
of, the following new section: 


“POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


“Sec. 310. The Comptroller General as the 
agent of the Congress shall— 

“(1) develop and prescribe methods and 
forms for the filing of reports and statements 
required by this title, and promulgate reg- 
ulations for the administration of this title; 

“(2) make available for public inspection 
all reports and statements filed pursuant to 
this title; 

“(3) ascertain whether any persons have 
failed to file reports or statements as required 
by this title, or have filed incomplete or in- 
accurate reports or statements under this 
title, and notify such persons that they are 
obligated to file such reports or statements 
in compliance with the requirements of this 
title; 

“(4) refer to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate action any information coming 
to his attention, through complaints or oth- 
erwise, of any failure to register, or the filing 
of any false, improper, or incomplete regis- 
tration or information under this title; 

(5) make such studies and transmit to 
the Congress such recommendations as the 
Comptroller General may deem to be neces- 
sary or appropriate to further the objectives 
of this title; 

(6) retain for a period of not less than 
five years each report and statement filed 
under this title, and during such period, 
make such reports and statements, or true 
and correct copies thereof, available as public 
records open to public inspection; and 

(7) transmit to the Congress annually a 
full and complete report on the administra- 
tion of this title.“. 

(e) Title III of the table of contents of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec, 310. Penalties, 

“Sec, 311. Exemption.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“Sec. 310. Powers and duties of the Comp- 
troller General. 

“Sec. 311. Penalties. 

“Sec. 312. Exemption.”. 
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VIOLATION OF REGULATIONS 


Sec. 7. Section 311 of such Act (that is, 
the section which, prior to the redesignations 
made by section 6 of this Act, was section 310 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, 
2 U.S.C. 269) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(a)” in subsection (a) 
thereof; 

(2) by inserting “or any regulation of the 
Comptroller General issued pursuant to this 
title,” immediately before “shall, upon con- 
viction,” in the first sentence thereof; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (b) thereof. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON PRAISES 
EASTMAN KODAK FOR COMMU- 
NITY LEADERSHIP IN PROPOSING 
PLAN TO PROMOTE INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
INNER CITY 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been encouraged recently by the increas- 
ing indications that American industry is 
anxious to participate in the great task 
of rehabilitating our cities. The hopes 
of many cities have been raised with the 
knowledge that industry plans to assist 
in financing housing and commercial 
projects. 

But we realize, Mr. Speaker, that the 
basis for continuing prosperity in any 
area is business, and the jobs created by 
thriving businesses. 

During my service on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the House, I have seen 
many instances where the growth of 
small businesses has revolutionized the 
economic health of communities. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, 
N. V., has a long record of creative, re- 
sponsible participation in community 
affairs. 

Recently Kodak announced a for- 
ward-looking training and employment 
program which will provide skills for 
untrained residents of Rochester’s inner 
city, and which will include participa- 
tion by the Rochester inner-city group 
FIGHT. 

In its constant concern with the prob- 
lems of urban blight of the 1960’s in 
central Rochester, Eastman Kodak made 
a typically thorough examination of the 
need for creating jobs and promoting en- 
treprenurial experience in the inner city 
through small businesses, and followed 
that examination with a typically gen- 
erous and pertinent proposal to help un- 
derwrite the establishment of small 
businesses in the center of Rochester. 

The plan urges formation of a Com- 
munity Development Corporation to pro- 
vide financing for small businesses that 
would be set up in the inner-city area. 

It also describes, as practical examples, 
four potential businesses: wood product 
manufacture, production of vacuum- 
formed plastic items, camera repair 
service, and microfilming of public docu- 
ments. 
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Kodak’s involvement in the plan would 
take several forms. The company would— 

First, take the initiative in organizing 
and assist in the financing of the Com- 
munity Development Corp., which would 
be a source of funds and management 
advice for various new inner-city busi- 
nesses; 

Second, consider itself a potential cus- 
tomer for those products and services of 
the new businesses that could be used by 
Kodak; and 

Third, offer to provide training, as well 
as advice and consultations in such areas 
as production and marketing to the four 
enterprises suggested in the plan. 

William S. Vaughn, chairman of 
Kodak’s board of directors, said: 

The plan is designed to augment programs 
existing at Kodak and in the community 
which are providing jobs for inner-city un- 
employed people. However, the plan goes a 
step beyond the conventional approach of a 
directly-dependent, subsidiary-type opera- 
tion, Instead, it will promote independent 
businesses intended to develop individual 
initiative and a stronger economy in the 
inner city. 

If a start can be made on these new busi- 
nesses, a new dimension would be added to 
the opportunities Rochester offers its inner- 
city residents, 

The benefits, of course, include the crea- 
tion of jobs, the motivation of hard-core un- 
employed people to seek jobs, training for in- 
dividual progress toward more-skilled jobs, 
and the pride and satisfaction that can come 
from participation in a business. 


Vaughn also pointed out that this plan 
augments several existing Kodak pro- 
grams which benefit inner-city residents. 
Three examples are: First, in 1962 the 
company was one of the first firms to 
volunteer for President Kennedy’s plan 
for progress, a program for equal em- 
ployment opportunity for members of 
all races; second, several special training 
programs are run by Kodak whereby new 
employees who are undereducated may 
receive training in basic communication 
skills as well as in the jobs they have 
taken; third, Kodak aided in forming 
Rochester Jobs, Inc., which has been 
highly successful in finding jobs for 
many inner-city residents in local busi- 
ness and industry. 

The new plan to promote inner-city 
businesses was conceived by Kodak and 
was developed with the aid of suggestions 
obtained from meetings held over the 
past several months with representa- 
tives of Rochester inner-city groups, es- 
pecially the FIGHT organization. The 
company also has consulted authorities 
on urban problems at the local, State, 
and National level. 

The Kodak plan will be a very valuable 
supplement to the model cities program 
in Rochester. The 62 cities which were 
chosen with Rochester for initial model 
cities grants may well use Kodak’s ex- 
ample to stimulate similar programs on 
the part of their industry. 

Much more is involved than financial 
support. Interwoven with Kodak’s plan 
to promote independent business in the 
Rochester inner city is the kind of imagi- 
nation and foresight this Nation will 
need in order to include all citizens in 
our abundance and prosperity. 
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This plan analyzes the need for small 
business, how to finance it, and how to 
select and train employees. The Kodak 
plan concludes with four detailed ex- 
amples illustrating the proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share the 
Kodak plan with you and our colleagues 
as an example of community leadership 
by a major industrial concern: 


A PLAN To PROMOTE INDEPENDENT BUSINESSES 
IN THE ROCHESTER INNER CITY 


BACKGROUND 


Over the past several years many new pro- 
grams have been developed in the Rochester 
community to assist people living in poverty, 
especially to provide jobs for the “hard-core” 
unemployed in business and industry. There 
is no reason for complacency, despite the fact 
that there is considerable evidence that 
Rochester is headed in the right direction 
and making progress. All business, govern- 
mental, and social institutions in the com- 
munity must continue to concentrate on this 
fundamental task. 

One problem that still has not been dealt 
with on a sufficiently imaginative scale, how- 
ever, is the development of a sense of eco- 
nomic independence on the part of many 
inner-city residents. 

To help correct this situation, it appears 
practical and desirable for established busi- 
nesses to assist in the development of inde- 
pendent inner-city enterprises. Such stimula- 
tive action would not only add new jobs, but 
also provide a wide range of business experi- 
ence for those who would be associated with 
successful and profitable enterprises. The 
Greater Rochester community offers a variety 
of opportunities for new enterprises, 

Kodak has been conducting a series of 
studies to determine how it could assist in 
the establishment of certain types of busi- 
ness in the Rochester inner city. Advice has 
been sought from many federal, state, and 
local authorities as well as from others who 
have special knowledge in this field. During 
the past several months meetings also have 
been held with the FIGHT organization on 
this subject. Many suggestions have been 
brought forth, and some of the more promis- 
ing ones have been pursued to determine 
such things as capital investment and man- 
power requirements, size of potential market, 
degree of competition, etc. Analyses of sev- 
eral of these suggestions are developed in 
this Plan. 

Perhaps the most novel aspect of the Plan 
is that it does not limit itself simply to the 
creation of a directly dependent subsidiary- 
type operation. Rather, what is suggested is 
the opportunity for personal initiative and 
growth within several independent compa- 
nies, each of which has its own prospects for 
expansion. This concept refiects the feeling 
that independence, dignity and opportunity, 
more than jobs, are needed at this time. The 
Plan also accords with practical realities re- 
lated to the poverty area of Rochester’s inner 
city, the current and prospective employ- 
ment situation in this area, and the nature 
of Kodak’s own operations, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Whatever business is embarked upon, it 
should be able to stand on its own merits 
within a reasonable period, perhaps a year 
or two. 

In addition to jobs as such, the business 
should provide an opportunity for people to 
learn the skills required to run a business. 

The business should not be intended to 
function just as a training center, Neverthe- 
less, it seems reasonable to expect that when 
people develop proficiency in various skills 
they can take advantage of the marketa- 
bility of these skills and move to other jobs 
if they wish. In so doing, opportunities for 
others are provided. 
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It is assumed that such a business would 
begin like thousands of others—relatively 
small and reasonably competitive, and with 
a labor force consistent with sales volume. 
In this context, it is well to consider that 
on a national average among manufacturers 
about $27,000 in annual sales of a product 
must be generated to support each worker 
and provide for the various other expenses 
of doing business. Using this yardstick, sales 
of roughly $2,700,000 per year would be re- 
quired to support a work force of 100 people. 
In fact, over 80 percent of all manufacturers 
in the United States employ less than 50 
people. 

What characteristics are favorable to the 
success of an inner-city business? Some 
guidelines on these matters are: 

1. The first product need not require a 
high leyel of technical skill to manufacture, 
but the type of skill required initially 
should lead to the acquisition of higher levels 
of skill. 

2. The product should be marketable to 
a range of customers. An exclusive depend- 
ence on just one customer is undesirable. 
Such dependence limits the growth possi- 
bilities of business while increasing its risks. 

3. The initial capital investment should 
be relatively small. A product or service with 
a high labor content in its manufacture 
tends to generate more jobs. Thus, a product 
that requires a $250,000 boring mill to pro- 
duce it is not likely to be desirable, since 
such a complex, highly automated piece of 
machinery would result in heavy investment 
of capital for a single job. The wood products 
manufacturing business described in Ex- 
ample A (attached) would provide employ- 
ment for 12-15 people at a capital invest- 
ment of only 20% of the cost of that one 
boring machine. 

4. The extent to which employees of exist- 
ing businesses—particularly local ones 
would be hurt by new competition must be 
considered. To create a new enterprise which 
would only replace existing jobs in success- 
ful and established business would not be 
desirable. This would negate one of the 
major goals: that is, the is gi of new job 
opportunities and new we. j 

Pp A single enterprise might ultimately 
have several product lines. This would spread 
the business risk and enhance the oppor- 
tunities. Thus, it is conceivable that there 
might be one section devoted to subassembly 
work on electronic components, another to 
repair and service, and another to the fabri- 
cation of a finished product. 


SOME POTENTIAL BUSINESSES 


Taking into consideration the factors just 
outlined, Kodak people conducted a broad 
study of the various products and services 
utilized in the company’s own Rochester fa- 
cilities or related to its business to determine 
if any might appropriately be supplied by a 
new inner-city enterprise. Four such items 
are discussed in detail later in this Plan 
(Examples A, B, C, and D). These, of course, 
are only examples. Both Kodak and other 
Rochester firms might well find additional 
items which would be suitable as time passes. 


FINANCING 


The critical question of how an inner-city 
enterprise could best be organized and fi- 
nanced has been examined as well. In this 
regard, it was recognized that the capital 
which might be available from inner-city 
people might be quite limited. 

The approach that seemed most appropri- 
ate involved the establishment of a Com- 
munity Development Corporation which, in 
turn, would assist in the financing of various 
independent, inner-city businesses. Details 
are described in the Financial Requirements 
section of the Plan. 

WHAT OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE SHOULD THERE BE? 

It is to be expected that during the forma- 
tion period and in the initial stage of opera- 
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tion, a considerable amount of professional, 
technical, and business counsel and advice 
will be required. The ultimate goal is to at- 
tain an independent status for the new en- 
terprise; and, the involyement of outside as- 
sistance should be designed, therefore, to be 
reduced and ultimately to be eliminated. 


WHAT KODAK WILL DO 


(1) Eastman Kodak Company will take the 
initiative in organizing a Community Devel- 
opment Corporation and will assist in its 
financing. Others in the community and else- 
where will be encouraged to participate in 
the financing. The purpose of the Commu- 
nity Development Corporation will be to pro- 
mote and help finance various inner-city 
enterprises. 

(2) With respect to the products and serv- 
ices described in examples A, B, and C at- 
tached, Kodak considers itself a potential 
customer and would be prepared to place 
orders for a portion of its requirements 
within its normal purchasing practices, 

(3) Kodak also is willing to provide fi- 
nancial, production, employment, marketing 
and training advice and consultation within 
reasonable limits. 


HOW OTHERS MIGHT BE INVOLVED 


Some considerations on the subject of in- 
volvement of parties other than Eastman 
Kodak Company are suggested below. Others 
are spelled out in the later sections of this 
report. 

(1) Certainly, there is a wealth of business 
advice available which should be utilized 
whenever it can be helpful. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, other federal government agen- 
cies, the N.Y. State Department of Com- 
merce, the Interracial Council for Business 
Opportunity, the National Business League, 
the Negro Industrial and Economic Union, 
the local educational institutions can offer 
much useful advice based on both research 
and experience. Local banks also maintain 
staffs which offer business counseling. The 
opportunity to obtain assistance, in areas 
of their expertise, from Rochester area busi- 
ness and industry should not be overlooked. 

(2) It may be desirable initially to re- 
tain an organization which can offer a com- 
plete on-the-job training service for all per- 
sonnel—from president to assembly worker. 
Several universities have developed a capa- 
bility in this line, as have a number of man- 
agement consulting and training firms. The 
cost of such a contract might be partially 
or fully funded under the federal Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

(3) Consideration should be given by the 
management of each inner-city enterprise 
to the possibility of involving some young 
management people from major Rochester 
firms in the business. The participation of 
such people could result in their knowledge 
and experience becoming helpful to their 
respective firms as time goes on. 

(4) Formation of a Business Advisory 
Committee might be undertaken by the 
Community Development Corporation. This 
committee would be available to consult 
with the various enterprises and would con- 
tribute to the practical involvement of nu- 
merous local companies both as customers 
and as supporters of such innter-city enter- 
prises, 

FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The initial financing of any business usu- 
ally involves three elements—(1) the money 
invested by the owners of the enterprise 
(equity capital); (2) loans, at various inter- 
est rates and terms depending on the degree 
of risk involved to the lender; and (3) credit 
extended by suppliers of materials and serv- 
ices, 

1. Equity capital 

Equity financing is usually represented by 

the stock issued to the owners of the corpora- 
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tion. These owners are, of course, the persons 
who stand to gain or lose the most from 
success or failure of the enterprise. Undoubt- 
edly some portion of the capital to be raised 
for any of the enterprises we are considering 
should come from those most directly con- 
cerned with its success or failure. The per- 
sonal incentive resulting from such com- 
mitment can contribute strongly to business 
success, Also, participation in financing by 
those most directly involved is required to 
convince potential creditors of the serious- 
ness of management's commitment to the 
success of the business. The extent of the 
investment of capital by management and 
by investors not part of management are 
matters to be resolved as the requirements 
for the raising of money—and the possibil- 
ities for raising it—are studied further. 


2. Debt capital 


Loans to a new business enterprise are 
often provided by investors or banks which 
are sufficiently interested to support the 
enterprise. They may wish to be more as- 
sured of a return on their investment over a 
specific period of time and are, therefore, 
content to limit the amount of this return to 
an agreed interest rate and repayment of 
principal. 

In the type of enterprise we are consider- 
ing, however, support programs have been 
created by both the Federal and State gov- 
ernments specifically to advance money on 
terms which are more favorable than those 
provided by commercial bank loans and 
which are available in situations where the 
risks involved would not normally be accept- 
able to banks. The federal program is ad- 
ministered by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and in New York State it comes 
within the jurisdiction of the New York Job 
Development Authority. Such programs in- 
volve loans by the SBA to stimulate and 
support economic activity and to create jobs 
in a particular community. This portion of 
the financing may be accomplished by a loan 
to a Community Development Corporation, 
which is nonprofit and which in turn lends 
the money it has received from SBA to the 
business to be financed. The creation of the 
Community Development Corporation is es- 
sential if certain types of debt financing are 
to be available, and it will also provide a ve- 
hicle for broad community participation in 
prospective projects. 

Under the Small Business Administration 
program, loans can be used only for the pur- 
chase of land, plant or equipment, or for 
modernization of plant and equipment. The 
money cannot be used for working capital. 
The maximum loan to the local development 
corporation is $350,000 for each business the 
company wishes to finance. The interest rate 
5% % for periods as long as 25 years. Loans 
for such purposes available from the New 
York Job Development Authority are some- 
what different in their requirements and 
may—but do not seem to at this point— 
offer more attractive possibilities than SBA 
loans. 

3. Credit from suppliers 

The third component of initial financing 
is the establishment of normal credit ar- 
rangements with suppliers of materials and 
services. The foundations upon which such 
lines of credit are established and upon 
which one is permitted to receive materials 
and supplies without immediate cash out- 
lay are usually (1) a satisfactory financial 
position, and (2) the confidence of the cred- 
itors that in the normal course of business 
they will be paid promptly and in accordance 
with their expectation. 


The role of a Community Development 
Corporation 
An example of how the Capital structure of 
an operating business is developed through 
a Community Development Corporation can 
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be seen by considering the requirements for 
the manufacture of vacuum-formed plastic 
items, which is analysed in Example B. 

In this situation it is estimated that $100- 
000 must be available to finance the opera- 
tion. The financing requirements for equip- 
ment are estimated to be $50,000. In line 
with SBA requirements, it is suggested that 
40 to 45% of the total requirement be pro- 
vided through a loan from the SBA through 
the development company as a supporting 
organization. The balance of the financing, 
$55,000, must then come from other sources. 
In order not to burden the enterprise with 
heavy interest charges, it is desirable that 
this $60,000 be obtained in the form of equity 
capital. A fundamental consideration is that 
a portion of this equity capitalization should 
be raised by those persons directly involved 
in the operation of the enterprise, that is, 
those persons who are ultimately to succeed 
to the total ownership of the business, It 
is assumed in this example that 10% of the 
total requirement would come from this 
source. It is suggested that the development 
company raise $45,000 to $50,000, which rep- 
resents the balance of the equity financing. 
A further item in the financing might be to 
provide that the portion of equity supplied 
by the development company would be con- 
sidered a temporary participation. In this 
way, the stock owned by the development 
company could be made available for pur- 
chase by the ultimate owners, managers and 
employees of the enterprise after a profitable 
operation has been achieved. The amount 
required for any one of the other programs 
would vary depending upon the particular 
program and the extent of the operation. 


Organization of inner city business 


One or more New York business corpora- 
tions is contemplated. The initial share- 
holders are assumed to be the persons di- 
rectly involved in the management of the 
business as well as the Community Develop- 
ment Corporation, which would assist in the 
financing of the enterprise. Perhaps a wider 
public subscription is possible. A board of 
directors to be elected by the shareholders 
should be composed of persons able to par- 
ticipate in the decisions to be made and to 
bring to the management of the corporation 
the talent and background requirement. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


In starting every business, it is critical 
that key positions be filled by the most com- 
petent people available. The specific talents 
required will vary with the nature of the 
business. An illustration of these require- 
ments is spelled out in Example B in refer- 
ence to a vacuum-formed plastics business. 

The recruitment of key people in the cur- 
rent Rochester labor market may be difficult 
and may require considerable time. Arrange- 
ments would then have to be made to pro- 
vide training in the operation of the business. 
In the case of the attached examples, Kodak 
would be willing to provide such training 
within reasonable limits. 

An important purpose for the contem- 
plated inner-city business should be to pro- 
vide jobs for inner-city residents who lack 
the education and experience needed to qual- 
ify for other job opportunities. The business, 
therefore, should seek out these people for 
employment. 

To accomplish this, it would be necessary 
to provide training in the basic communica- 
tive skills. It would also be necessary to 
provide an industrial orientation with respect 
to such matters as job responsibility, rela- 
tionships between persons on the job, and 
regular attendance. Of course, training in 
normal vocational skills would also be essen- 
tial. Federal funds are presently available 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
re a to support this kind of training ac- 

vity. 
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The proposed enterprises should include 
some higher skilled jobs so that there would 
be opportunities for advancement within 
the organization. However, these businesses 
could also perform an important social pur- 
pose by preparing people for higher skilled 
jobs with other employers. More job oppor- 
tunities in the inner-city enterprises would 
thereby be created. Thus, the number of 
jobs available in the course of a year could 
be substantially more than the number avail- 
able at any particular time. 

Another purpose of the proposed inner-city 
enterprises should be to develop the kind of 
managerial skills which could enable people 
either to develop their own business or to 
qualify for jobs elsewhere. The principle of 
upgrading described above would therefore 
apply to management people as well. In this 
way, the skills developed in the proposed 
companies would gradually spread through 
the inner city. It is understood that Depart- 
ment of Labor funds are also available to 
support such management training and de- 
velopment, 

EXAMPLE A—WOOD PRODUCTS BUSINESS 
General 

This projected company would specialize 
initially in the manufacture of wooden pal- 
lets and attempt later to expand its operation 
to include other widely marketable wood 
products. The present study assumes that 
the company would initially be able to 
manufacture and sell 50,000 wooden pallets 
and offer repair service for 27,000 pallets 
annually. 

Summary of report 

Based on a volume of 50,000 pallets and 
current prices for both open and solid deck 
pallets, sales would amount to almost 
$230,000 annually. In addition, an antici- 
pated volume of 27,000 pallets would be 
repaired annually by the replacement of 2.6 
boards per pallet on the average. Sales for 
this repair work are estimated at $47,500 
annually. In combination, the two operations 
would be expected to return an operating 
profit of $7,000 per year. Employment would 
be provided for about 12-15 people. 

There are two large elements of cost— 
lumber and labor. Lumber costs for 50,000 
new pallets are estimated at $165,000 or 72% 
of the sales dollar. For purposes of this 
analysis, direct labor was priced at $2.00 per 
hour plus statutory benefits of 7%. 

(Wage rates used are not necessarily the 
rates for the job. They are assumed for this 
estimate. Also, these estimates have not in- 
cluded consideration of what might be re- 
quired for payment of interest upon debt.) 

Market potential 

While this study is based on an assumed 
sales volume of 50,000 pallets per year, it is 
estimated that the total market for pallets 
annually in the Greater Rochester area sub- 
stantially exceeds this figure. It is also as- 
sumed that this business would expand into 
the manufacture of other wooden products, 
such as packing cases, etc. 

The more significant details of the study 
are set forth below. 

Sales estimates are based on a volume of 
50,000 pallets a year. Of this amount about 
% are solid deck and % are open deck. 


Cost of sales 
Lumber 

At present, 2 x 4's cut to 8’, 12’ and 16’ 
lengths are available at $87.00 per thousand 
board feet. These would be used for the 
stringers and waste of 5% has been assumed. 

Stock for the decks and soles of the pallets 
is also available at $87.00 per thousand 
board feet. This would be of random 
widths, 4“ to 8“ wide, and random lengths 
with shipments heavy in the 10’ and 14’ 
lengths. Waste expectancy is about 20%. 
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Several lumber brokers have been con- 
tacted, and the foregoing appears to be about 
the best offering. 

The lumber content of a pallet is as 
follows: 


Open Solid 
$1.21 $1.41 
1,10 1.10 
82 82 
3.13 3.33 


Nalls 
The specifications call for —a 2½ No. 6 


wire gage, diamond point helical thread 
drive screws.” These cost $29.81/Cwt., and 
count out to about 125 per pound. Approxi- 
mately 108 nails are used in open deck pal- 
lets and 117 are in solid deck pallets. 


Labor 
Direct labor for new. pallets: The nature 
of the estimated labor requirements are: 
1, Unload lumber and stack. 
. Cut2 x 4's, 
Cut deck and sole boards. 
. Plane deck boards. 
. Bevel one edge—2 sole boards. 
. Bevel two edges—2 sole boards. 
. Assemble pallet. 
. Stencil name, date and manufacturer. 
2 Paint stringer ends on solid deck pal- 
ets. 
10. Stack 17 high for storage and trucking. 
11. Load into trailers—24 stacks per trail- 


Sear OW 


er. 
Indirect labor: One supervisor will be need - 
ed who would perform the necessary super- 
visory functions, purchasing, contact cus- 
tomers, and perform payroll, bookkeeping 
and control functions. His salary is estimated 
at $8,000 per year. 

Statutory benefits are estimated at 7% of 
the total payroll. 

Rent: Minimum space requirements are 
estimated at 3,000 square feet. The cost is 
estimated at $1.00 per square foot per year. 
This is thought to be minimal. 

Utilities: Electric and telephone costs are 
estimated at $2,000 per year. 

Supplies; This expenditure is primarily 
for the sharpening and replacement of cut- 
ting tools ($3,500). Other supplies are placed 
at $500. 

Equipment; It is assumed that used equip- 
ment would be purchased, and the estimated 
138 cost for this equipment is shown 

ow. 


Northfield radial saw $1,350 
Mattison cutoff saw.......--...... 1, 020 
Bins planen 2 8. 350 
Wayne air compressor 800 
Duo-fast nailers (three at $225 
Sen) nen eee 675 
Power-matic jointer (two at $560 
Sanne . . 1. 120 
Dust removal, five individual sys- 
CRT ee 8 500 
Tables, jigs, etc. (estimated) 1,185 
A 15, 000 


EXAMPLE B—MANUFACTURE OF VACUUM-FORMED 
PLASTIC ITEMS 
General 

The projected company would specialize 
in short runs of vacuum-formed plastic items 
and is structured for sales of about $200,000 
per year at the beginning of its third year of 
operation. 

Summary of report 

The following table represents a projec- 
tion of the results which might be antici- 
pated if successful operation were achieved 
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and if the assumptions upon which the esti- 
mate has been made are experienced in fact. 


Sales 


Year 


It was assumed that $100,000 would be 
available to finance this operation. The loss 
of $37,800 for the first year and the limited 
profit of $8,000 for the second year are due 
to the extended pre-startup period of eight 
months followed by a period of about sixteen 
months before normal ratios of costs to sales 
are achieved. A summary of the sequence of 
the significant events is set forth in the 
next several paragraphs, 

After the company is incorporated, a man- 
ager should be chosen and equipment or- 
dered. Delivery of the plastic forming ma- 
chine requires about six months. This time 
lapse should be used to train the manager 
in the technical and business skills required 
by the company. Other key personnel will 
also be hired and trained; a plant location 
must be found and rented. At the beginning 
of the sixth month, the plant should be oc- 
cupied and equipment installed. Work places 
and storage racks should be built and service 
connections for heavy electric and water de- 
mands completed. Sources of supply and cus- 
tomers should be contacted. This pre-startup 
phase continues through the eighth month. 

In the ninth month, production is started 
at about a 10% level of the normal“ volume 
level. This is estimated gradually to increase 
until normal levels are reached midway in 
the second year. During this time, and con- 
tinuing to the end of that year, the labor 
force is not expected to be fully effective 
and waste is expected to be high. By the end 
of the second year all aspects of the business 
are expected to be normal. 

The losses anticipated during the first 
two years are primarily due to the necessity 
of training the manager and key personnel 
and to the substantial time lag required to 
achieve normal operations, The low level of 
taxes during the second and third years is 
due to the loss carry-over from the first year 
of operation. 

Personnel, including the manager, will 
total about nine people by the end of the 
second year. These will include a clerk, a 
pattern-maker, a setup man, and about five 
production workers. Substantial knowledge 
and skills are required and it is believed 
that these can best be learned by an appren- 
ticeship arrangement in another plastic shop. 
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Training facilities are available at Kodak for 
this purpose. 

For purposes of this analysis, labor costs 
are estimated at $3.50 per hour for the 
pattern-maker and the setup man, and $3.00 
per hour for the production operators. These 
rates should be high enough to attract 
capable personnel. 

It is estimated that equipment, including 
installation, will amount to $45,000 initially. 
In the second year, an additional $5,000 is 
provided, as production reaches a normal 
level and product mix may change. 

These estimates are based on an evaluation 
of some of the vacuum-formed parts cur- 
rently required in Rochester. 

(Wage rates used are not necessarily the 
rates for the job. They are assumed for this 
estimate. Also, these estimates have not in- 
cluded consideration of what might be re- 
quired for payment of interest upon debt.) 

The more significant details of the 
formation and operations of the company are 
set forth below. 


Method of operation 
General 


It is estimated that the proposed company 
could achieve a level of sales of about 
$200,000 at the beginning of its third year of 
operation. At this point normal conditions 
would be expected; that is, waste would be 
at a normal level, labor would have reached 
a reasonable degree of effectiveness, and the 
company would have reduced its dependence 
on sponsors for training. There would be a 
total of about nine employees. 

The company would be self contained to 
the extent that it would make its own molds 
and fixtures and do all of its own setup work, 
These functions as well as most of the other 
functions call for a considerable amount of 
knowledge and skill. Such knowledge and 
skill are not readily available and that is why 
Kodak would be prepared to sponsor a train- 
ing program to impart the needed knowledge. 
It is essential to the prosperity of the pro- 
posed company that capable people be 
secured and that they be properly trained for 
the duties they will have. Otherwise, it is 
unlikely that the company will be a financial 
success. 

Procedures 


Upon receipt of an order (together with 
molds and such fixtures as are available), the 
manager should put together an estimate of 
the job. This would list out the molds and 
fixtures required and a sketch of what each 
will be, as well as an estimate of what it 
would cost to make those not available. He 
would determine each operation to be per- 
formed, the setup, and run time. Material 
requirements and waste would also be de- 
termined. With this information and with 
the use of hourly labor and burdcn rates, he 
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could then estimate his costs and set up 
operational procedures to be followed. Molds 
and fixtures would be made or ordered as 
required, and the plastic sheeting would be 
ordered if it is not in inventory. 

The work of making the plastic item could 
be commenced when all of the necessary 
molds, fixtures and materials are on hand. 
The usual operations are: 

(1) Cutting blanks—Large plastic sheets 
(usually 54 x 94’’) are cut down to a smaller 
predetermined size. 

(2) Forming—The cut black is inserted 
into a frame, and this in turn is heated and 
vacuum formed over a mold. Upon cooling, 
the formed plastic is expelled, and the cycle 
is repeated. 

(3) Rough Trimming—A band saw is used 
for a rough of the formed piece. 
This is usually performed by the vacuum 
forming machine operator during the time 
the vacuum forming machine is going 
through its automatic cycle. 

(4) Finish Trimming—With the aid of fix- 
tures, a precise job of trimming away un- 
wanted portions of the part is done, usually 
by a Veneer saw. Then the part is deburred. 
Holes may be drilled, etc. 

(5) Assembly—Two or more plastic parts 
are frequently cemented together for a unit. 

(6) Inspection and Packing—The final 
product is inspected—either visually or with 
gauges—and either approved or rejected. The 
approved items are packed for shipment. 

Associated with the basic operations set 
forth above are many related functions. As 
with most small companies, one or more per- 
sons must develop skills to carry out these 
functions. The more important of these are 
listed under the job title of the person most 
likely to have them. 

Manager 

(1) Technical knowledge and skill to han- 
dle all technical problems found in a vacuum 
formed plastics shop. 

(2) Supervisor of people. 

(3) Customer contact and selling. 

(4) Credits and collection. 

(5) Purchasing. 

(6) Production scheduling and inventory 
control. 

(7) Accounting, cost accounting and esti- 
mating. 

Clerk 

(1) Accounting and cost accounting. 

(2) Typing. 

(3) Production scheduling and inventory 
control. 

Pattern and Fixture Maker 

(1) Make molds from product prints and 
knowledge of the shrinkage characteristics 
of plastics. 

(2) Make fixtures, designed for maximum 
operator speed and minimum waste. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF ANTICIPATED EVENTS WITH BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS AND COMMENTS 


Year Month Event Description and comment Year Month Event Description and comment 
0 12 Decision to go into vacuum- Assume the decision has been made to enter 1 2 Open bank account Deposit funds and empower the manager to 
formed plastics business. the vacuum-formed plastics business. A write checks. 
sales volume of about $200,000 will be the 1 2 Ordering equſpmen i At the earliest possible date, the vacuum- 
initial goal and capital funds of $100,000 forming machine should be ordered, as 
have been made available. delivery time ae ahe about 6 months after 
1 1 Incorporation under the laws of Estimate cost of . 280. registering, and placing an — elivery time on the other 
New York State. issuance of stock, etc. of equipment is about 3 months. 
Hiring of the manager A capable mature man, 30 to 40 years old, is 1 2 Renting of space It is estimated at about 3,000 square feet of 
to be selected. He should have a B.S. in space will be required as a minimum. This 


3 engineering, with some chemis- 
try. He should have an understanding of the 
business skills, and some experience in 
plastics is desirable. He should be — 
sive, yet able to get along well with 


His ‘sala 
year, o 


on all of 


4 Bo 5 be $12, 
Manager starts. .............- The manager should be provided with appren- 
ticeship type of training in a 
N 1 men. r i 
the operations to uire 
knowledge and sop He. — 
by an expel 
consultant w 


ing vacuum- 
e should spend time 


should be coached 
45 later will serve as a 


the proposed company 


begins to take pas 


space, heated, should cost about $1.50 per 
square foot. it should be in a fireproof 
sprinkled building, on a Ist floor and with 
a loading dock. 9 — neg — for moving 
in large Ie equipment * for 
ease — pe ang large heavy eets (54 by 94 
in.) of plastic. Heavy floor loads will, be 
experienced. A — 1 Office to accommodate 
2 persons would be a convenience, The 
rental agreement should provide or allow 
for heavy service electric (440 v., 100 kw.) 
connection and high water consumption (6 in 
supply line). Occupancy in the 6th month 
should be stipulated. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF ANTICIPATED EVENTS WITH BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS AND-COMMENTS—Continued 


Description and comment 


Event Year Month Event Description and comment 
Plant layout When the lease agreement on space has been 1 9 Setting up shop The rental s should be available for oc- 
signed, a floor plan layout should be started cupancy. The purchased equipment will be 
by the manager, assisted by the plastics received and placed in location. Utilities as 
consultant. Ñ required will be installed. The manager has 
3 Hire patternmaker It is unlikely that a patternmaker, experienced the drawings of the plant layout. The man- 
in molds and fixtures for vacuum-formed ager and the 3 employees will transfer their 
plastics, can be obtained. It will probably be activities to the new plant. It is expected 
necessary to hire a skilled cabinetmaker, that all will pitch in and do what work is re- 
and train him in the art of making and te- uired to create a business that will be ready 
pairing molds and fixtures, The requisite r operation in 90 days, The many aspects of 
— p would be provided in a vacuum- this are too great for elaboration. Business 
formed plastics shop, under the tutoring of and technical consultants are available tor 
a skilled patternmaker. The pattern and advice, 
fixturemaking capability is a very essential 1 6 Production begins Actual production at about 10 percent of normal 
function in the proposed business; upon the is expect be turned in the Ist month. 
product of this man's hands depends The work will be done by the manager and 
roduct and low waste. These skills will not his 3 employees. 2 operators will be hired 
used full time initially, and he will be and their training started. Material usage is 
expected to fill in his time as an operator. It et to be double what it should be due to 
is estimated that he be paid a patternmaker's high waste. Technical and business consul- 
rate of $3.50 per hour for all time worked. 3 tants are available for advice. 
Training would be for 3 months. 1 10 Increasing volume; improving Volume should be doubled in the 2d month of 
4 Hire setup mann It is again unlikely that a skilled setup man, ex- effectiveness, production, Waste, reflected by high mate- 
perienced in setting up all operations es- rial usage, is expected to continue high. 
sential to the proposed business, can be The operating loss is anticipated at a peak 
obtained. Therefore, a skilled setup man of $4,200 per month. 
with production woodworking or machine 1 e Production should increase to 30 percent of 
shop experience should be selected and normal. Waste should decrease, 
trained in a plastics shop, Again this is a koy 1 12 End of Ist year. ---- Production should stay at 30 percent, and 
operation for the proposed business and skill waste should have stabilized, though still 
is required for product and low waste. at a high level. 1 more production operator 
These skills will not be used full time, and he will be hired to allow for growth. 
will be expected to fill in as an operator. It is ness of labor is still expected to be low. Loss 
estimated that he be paid $3.50 per hour. for Ist year is estimated at $37,800. 
Training will be for 2 months. 2 2 Sound operating practices are volume of production is expected to be up to 
Selection of a clerk_.........- A clerk should have some background in established. 40 percent of normal, Excess material usage 
3 some chemistry. He should should decrease, and labor should become 
be capable of assisting the manager in more effective, 
business affairs and acting for the manager 2 3-5 Increased momentum With a good foundation established, volume 
in the latter’s absence. His salary is esti- should now increase, reaching the 100 per- 
1 mated a per month. cent of normal in month 5 ol * 2. Even 
Hire clerk 2 eee The clerk would be given a month 's experience though labor effectiveness is still ie eon to 
in a vacuum-forming plastics shop, in order be low and waste high, a profit should be 
to gain some knowledge of the operation, shown for the Ist time. 
6-12 Improving operating practices.. By yearend the effectiveness of labor should 


have reached a plateau of normal effective- 
ness, Labor cost per sales dollar should be 
3925 material costs should be normal at 
.35 per sales dollar, overhead costs should 
be in line at gid es sales dollar and profit 
—.— taxes is estimated at $0.20 per sales 
jollar. 


The sequence of events outlined above 
and the estimates are to be read only as esti- 
mates made in good faith to present an 
idea of how such a business might be estab- 
lished and begin to operate. Many conditions 
which might affect such a business cannot 
be anticipated. 

EXAMPLE C—EQUIPMENT SERVICE BUSINESS 

All durable goods manufacturers must find 
a means of assuring that there are adequate 
repair facilities for their products once they 
have been sold. In our expanding economy, 
there are an increasing number of “hard- 
ware” items which require service and repair. 
Such items include automobiles, large and 
small appliances, lawn mowers, cameras, and 
many other items. 

For several reasons, this type of operation 
seems to be well suited to an inner-city busi- 
ness: 

(1) It meets one of the principal require- 
ments for a service facility: it should be con- 
veniently located for the customer. 

(2) It requires the kind of skills which can 
be acquired relatively quickly through train- 
ing and yet provide considerable challenge 
and satisfaction as well as the opportunity 
to progress to higher skills which are trans- 
ferable to other jobs. It can also lend itself to 
“on-the-job” training, where workers can 
produce while learning. 

(3) The capital requirements are small in 
relation to the number of jobs to be provided. 

(4) The labor component is a high per- 
centage of the total sales volume. 

As an example of the potential for this 
kind of activity, Kodak is giving considera- 
tion to the possible establishment of an in- 
dependent inner-city camera repair shop in 
Rochester. Kodak already has a number of 
independent warranty shops in other com- 
munities which service our products for our 
customers. 


While our thinking is not final, there fol- 
lows a general outline of how such a facility 
might operate: 


Assumptions 


(1) Cameras to be repaired would be re- 
ceived from dealers and consumers by Kodak 
and entered into the Company’s present han- 
dling system. That is, Kodak would perform 
the normal receiving, editing-billing, and 
filing functions. 

(2) Cameras would be transported daily 
to the inner-city facility for actual repair. 

(3) After repair, cameras would be trans- 
ported back to Kodak for final inspection and 
return to customers. 

(4) If a repaired camera fails to pass final 
inspection, it would be returned to the shop 
for reworking. 

(5) The inner-city facility would be paid 
for its services by Kodak and would purchase 
parts and needed special service tools from 
Kodak. 

(6) The number of cameras to be repaired 
would have considerable seasonal fluctua- 
tion. 

Shop requirements 


(1) Personnel: Servicemen 6 to 8, super- 
visor 1, clerical 1. 

The supervisor also would perform the fol- 
lowing duties: instructing; purchasing sup- 
plies; record keeping; contact with Kodak; 
and handling. 

(2) Facilities: Space—150 sq. ft. for each 
employee. This space allowance includes 
space for common facilities such as: parts 
cabinets, aisles, etc. Building should be heat- 
ed and have relatively clean atmosphere. 
Lighting equal to that recommended for 
office work (50-100 ft.-c. at desk level) would 
be desirable. If a loading dock at approxi- 
mately truck bed level is not available, de- 


liveries and pick-ups would require use of a 
truck with a power tailgate. 

Pressured air at each work place is desir- 
able, This could be obtained by installing a 
small commercial air compressor with a self- 
contained air tank (similar to paint spray 
compressor). Air line pipe could be attached 
from one workbench to the next. Electrical 
power (110 volt) should be available at each 
workbench. 


(8) Equipment: 
Workbenches (30 by 60 inches approxi- 


mately) (could be used desks or 

. 3 i 
erte. A E 8 
Desk (for super visor) „ 
Tables (30 by 60 inches approximately) — 8 
TTT 10 
/ A 1 
Adding machine „ 1 


Parts cabinets (12 sections 3 inches 
high, 9 sections 4 inches high, 12 sec- 
tions 6 inches high) 4 

Shelving for drawers (24 inches deep sec- 


GONS) I RRR Pack OD ead eai n a 4 
Shelving (sections with shelves 3 feet by 
2: et: ee. nna 6 
(4) Test equipment: 
Miliwatt second transfer meter 1 
Tool No. 1135 adapter for transfer meter 1 
Shutter speed checker 1 
(5) Hand tools (expendable) : 
Jeweler’s screwdriver handle (tool No. 
GY soso ih ns sons EA E SARN SSE eink bono 16 
Phillips screw bit (for handle) 16 
Flat blade bit (for handle 8 
Large diameter hand jeweler’s style mag- 
netic screwdriver =. 8 
ff TT 8 
Squeeze bottle (for cement) 8 


Miscellaneous additional hand tools— -.. 
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(6) Material: Small stock of spare parts 
for each camera model. 

(7) Miscellaneous supplies: Cement (MMM 
1357), solvents, hand soap, paper towels, tis- 
sue, shop clothes, ete. 


Capital requirements 


It is estimated that the amount of capital 
required to establish this type of facility 
should not exceed $50,000, including work- 


ing capital. 
Sales volume 


It is estimated that, with a volume suffi- 
cient to provide jobs for 8-10 people, sales 
would amount to approximately $125,000 per 
year, 


EXAMPLE D—MICROFILMING SERVICE BUSINESS 


An inner-city company could be formed to 
offer a microfilm service and to seek contracts 
for this type of business. The enterprise 
would be responsible for operating the busi- 
ness and meeting all customer requirements. 
The federal, state, and local governments are 
potentially the largest customers for this 
type of operation. 

The sales volume, job opportunities and 
profit potential would vary with the size and 
nature of the job to be done. 

Because Kodak has had considerable ex- 
perience with this kind of business, we would 
be in a position to offer assistance in such 
areas as: 

1. Training employees. 

2. Designing the appropriate microfilming 
system to meet a particular customer’s re- 
quirements. 

3. Providing technical aid in such mat- 
ters as setting up the facility, quality con- 
trol, etc. 

The capital requirements for such a busi- 
ness are not excessive because the facilities 
and equipment could be rented. 

A major appeal of microfilming is that 
it drastically reduces storage space require- 
ments for records while effecting long-range 
cost savings. A substantial number of jobs 
could be provided for inner-city residents and 
the long-term government cost of s 
documents and retrieving information could 
be substantially reduced. 

Because the government is a large poten- 
tial customer, we have discussed the concept 
with government representatives in Washing- 
ton. Our idea was summarized in a letter 
sent on October 27, 1967, to one of these 
Officials and the pertinent portions of that 
letter are quoted below. 

“The microfilming idea we have been dis- 
cussing came to us several weeks back when 
we were considering questions involved in 
creating new business enterprises in ghetto 
areas. As we understood the problem, the 
requirements for such enterprises would give 
preference to creating jobs of relatively little 
skill (training requirements of weeks rather 
than months or years), jobs which avoid the 
unfavorable connotations of menial service 
(a ‘job with dignity,’ as one of our Rochester 
Negro leaders has put it), and jobs which 
might be more appealing to men but which 
would not exclude women. Beyond that, we 
saw as desirable criteria an enterprise which 
would require low capital cost and a large 
labor content in its product or service. These 
thoughts led us back in our own experience 
to consideration we gave several years ago to 
a job overseas for the Patent Office. They 
then asked us to consider setting up estab- 
lishments in several foreign countries to in- 
stitute microfilm systems involving substan- 
tial numbers of foreign patents. The advan- 
tage at the time was the proposed use of 
counterpart funds available in those coun- 
tries. We would have been required to train 
and use local labor and ultimately decided 
that the problems of language and the diffi- 
culties to be anticipated in producing a sat- 
isfactory result were beyond reasonable ex- 
pectation. As we remembered this expe- 
rience, it impressed us that if this kind of 
project could be justified on its merit and 
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could be supported by American funds 
abroad, a parallel could be developed for that 
type of activity within the ghetto area of 
various American cities. This led to other 
thoughts. 

“Over the years we have had conversations 
with various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in regard to record-keeping prob- 
lems. A number of those agencies have 
adopted microfilming systems, achieving 
greater efficiency and reducing costs. Those 
systems vary, of course, but microfilming 
techniques are flexible enough to meet many 
of the needs put forth by agencies required 
to maintain large numbers of printed records 
for extended periods, To give you some idea 
of the manner in which microfilming sys- 
tems have been used, I am enclosing re- 
prints of articles which have been written 
about several installations. 

“In the past few years we have talked with 
other governmental agencies which have ex- 
pressed a desire to establish microfilm record 
retention systems but have not been able 
to do so for reasons of budget. In the Vet- 
erans Administration, for example, we did a 
test program which demonstrated the ac- 
ceptability and feasibility of reducing clinical 
records to microfilm form and the savings in 
cost which could be achieved ultimately. The 
adoption of the program was deferred, how- 
ever, for budgetary reasons, although re- 
quests for funds continue to be made and 
the weight of opinion seems to be that such 
a program will be necessary for the Veterans 
Administration later if not sooner. There are 
a number of other similar situations with the 
records involved located in various places 
throughout the country. 

“We suggest that it may be desirable for 
many of these governmental agencies to un- 
dertake microfilm retention programs now 
rather than later. We suggest further that 
such programs can be established and run in 
poverty-stricken areas and can provide new 
jobs for people who live there. 

“Roughly two-thirds of the total cost of 
the microfilming portion of any one of these 
jobs is direct labor. Microfilming programs 
seem also to meet the job criteria we thought 
desirable. The skills involved in using micro- 
filming machinery, while not considerable, 
are nevertheless significant. It took us about 
three weeks, for example, to train the people 
involved in our present Patent Office job 
microfilming U.S. patents. And on that job, 
by the way, we have a balance between men 
and women of about 50-50. There is also an 
industry where a market for such skills ex- 
ists. Twelve thousand banks have microfilm- 
ing installations, for example. 

“We were talking yesterday about estab- 
lishing an independent company to do this 
work, a company which might be owned and 
run by people from the ghetto. You asked 
us the extent to which Eastman Kodak might 
be willing to become involved in supporting 
the management of such a new enterprise 
and you asked also the degree to which Kodak 
might be willing to contribute training and 
consulting services or other resources. We 
were unable to give you sharp answers on 
those questions. Until we all really know 
better the nature of the particular problem, 
that is, what is expected, where and with 
whom, it is difficult to go further than our 
discussion of yesterday. Very obviously all 
of us will have to be satisfied that the or- 
ganization created can do the job effectively 
and properly. 

“You asked what the next step might be. I 
think we were agreed that it should be some 
determination on whether or not there are 
opportunities within any governmental 
agency for new microfilming programs which 
could be adapted to these particular needs. 
If we knew of such an agency we could start 
the process of working with them to define 
and draw specifications for the job to be 
done. Once we have that determined, the 
problem then becomes one of how to do that 
job in the ghetto setting.” 
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In addition to the various government 
agencies’ requirements, there are industrial 
applications for microfilm services. More im- 
portantly, the skills that the employees of 
this projected company acquire are directly 
applicable to existing industrial and gov- 
ernmental microfilming operations. Micro- 
filming, even though well established, is still 
one of the new arts with growth potential 
for the future. 


Mr. Speaker, this detailed explanation 
of the Kodak plan shows the thorough- 
ness which went into its preparation, and 
the promise it holds for bright economic 
days ahead for Rochester’s inner city. 

Rochester’s two daily newspapers were 
quick to praise Kodak for its enlight- 
ened proposal. I would like to conclude 
by quoting their editorials: 

{From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Nov. 18, 1967] 
HOPE ror INNER CITY 

Eastman Kodak Company’s proposal to 
promote the establishment of new, independ- 
ent small businesses in the inner city opens 
up some exciting prospects. It offers hope 
where it’s needed most and it strengthens 
the faith of all who believe that Rochester, 
with its wealth of resources, can indeed be- 
come a “model city.” 

Over the years, it has been the flight from 
the inner city that has threatened its sta- 
bility, and consequently the stability of the 
entire community. If new businesses can 
be set up, there is a chance that the trend 
can be reversed, 

What’s particularly important about the 
plan is that it does not contemplate any 
“make-work” enterprises. The four suggested 
areas of business development all carry 
promise of financial success, with Kodak it- 
self as a potential customer. Whatever busi- 
ness is embarked upon,” notes the proposal, 
“it should be able to stand on its own merits 
within a reasonable period, perhaps a year 
or two.” 

A lot depends now, of course, on commu- 
nity reaction, on how quickly the chance is 
seized. There are opportunities here that go 
beyond the immediate future. The forma- 
tion of a Community Development Corpora- 
tion, for example, would provide a vehicle, 
one that has been too long lacking, for par- 
ticipation by the Small Business Administra- 
tion, 

As far as Kodak is concerned, public in- 
terest coincides with self-interest. Invest- 
ment on sound business lines in the inner 
city is investment in the community as a 
whole, 

[From the ee Ge e i Nov. 20, 
1967 


KODAK URGES New Am TO THE POOR 


Many U.S. businesses have talked about 
helping to spur economic opportunity among 
the poor where they live, in the inner city. 
But Eastman Kodak Company is one of the 
first to try to plan something concrete. 

The company is urging the formation of 
a Community Development Corporation to 
provide financing and advice for small busi- 
nesses to be established in the inner city. It 
volunteers a leading role as fund-raiser, 
counselor and customer. 

Management and workers would be drawn 
largely from the inner city poor, Their firms 
would be run not as charitable organizations 
but as profit-making enterprises which could 
lead to further development. 

There are great resources of energy, talent 
and ambition among Negroes, Puerto Ricans 
and others who live in the inner city. But 
these abilities have long been locked in by 
prejudice, lack of education, a defeatist out- 
look, lack of capital, and too much depend- 
ence on slow-moving government programs. 

Kodak's plan could provide a private en- 
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terprise key to open more quickly new doors 
toward fuller opportunity. 


OPERATION GASBUGGY 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in early 
December a nuclear bomb 30 percent 
more powerful than the one dropped on 
Hiroshima will be exploded 4,200 feet 
beneath the surface of the Carson Na- 
tional Forest, 175 miles north of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. I would like to submit 
for the Recorp two articles dealing with 
this experiment taken from the pages of 
the Wall Street Journal of November 15, 
1967, and U.S. News & World Report of 
November 20, 1967. 

This explosion, a part of “Operation 
Gasbuggy,” is designed to test the use of 
nuclear bombs to free large quantities of 
natural gas from underground reserves. 
It is also a part of the effort of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to find 
peaceful uses for atomic energy and thus 
perpetuate itself. 

There are many reasons to question 
the wisdom of this program. First, it will 
cost the taxpayers of this Nation some 
$2.8 million. At a time when fiscal re- 
straint is vital and when the economic 
viability of this Nation requires the cur- 
tailment of every nonessential govern- 
mental expenditure, it would seem logi- 
cal and prudent to forgo luxuries such 
as Operation Gasbuggy. 

But, of far more significance is the 
effect of the Gasbuggy project upon the 
health and safety of the American people. 
The use of a nuclear bomb in this way 
will certainly entail a great risk, a risk 
from the actual explosion and its after- 
math. For example, one of the great un- 
knowns of this test is whether radio- 
active tritium, an isotope of hydrogen, 
will combine with the hydrogen-carbon 
atoms of the natural gas. To measure the 
impact, should this occur, we need only 
consider the fact that radioactive tritium 
has a half life of 12 years. 

One further note, Mr. Speaker. This 
explosion in New Mexico is but a part 
of a long-range scheme of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to explode nuclear 
bombs all over the world for supposedly 
peaceful purposes. Several other projects 
in the United States are under study, in- 
cluding the use of nuclear power for 
blasting a huge cavern for natural gas 
storage in Pennsylvania. Also, the AEC 
wants permission to use nuclear bombs to 
blast a new canal across Central America. 

It is obviously in the public interest 
for Congress to look closely at the role 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
our Nation and the desirability of per- 
mitting that agency to bring the threat 
of radiation-induced injury to every 
corner of the United States before such 
a proliferation of nuclear power is per- 
mitted. 

The articles mentioned above follow: 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 15, 1967] 


BLASTING FOR Bucks—Inpustry SET To Ex- 
PLODE Irs First ATOMIC BOMB IN COMMER- 
CIAL VENTURE—EL Paso NATURAL Gas HOPES 
To Tap New FIELD; SHALE OIL, COPPER 
PLANS STUDIED—AEC COOPERATES IN PROJ- 
ECTS 

(By Herbert G. Lawson) 


FARMINGTON, N. Mex.—American industry 
is ready to trigger its first nuclear bomb. 

Next month, if all goes well, El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas Co., in partnership with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Interior De- 
partment, will explode a hydrogen device 
equal to 26,000 tons of TNT. The shot will 
be touched off at a desolate site beneath the 
rugged canyons of Carson National Forest 
55 miles each of here. 

Unlike the blast that opened the atomic 
age at Alamagordo, N.M., on July 16, 1945, 
no mushroom cloud will rise from next 
month’s event. In fact, observers near 
ground zero may feel only a slight tremor 
from the explosion, buried 4,240 feet below 
ground in a sandstone formation. But it 
will echo around the world as the first in- 
dustry-Government nuclear explosion for 
commercial purposes. 

El Paso Natural Gas is betting that the 
thermonuclear bang will unlock vast natural 
gas deposits now trapped in rock forma- 
tions too dense to be tapped by normal 
drilling methods. It and other gas com- 
panies see nuclear devices opening up gas 
fields that could more than double all pres- 
ent known U.S. reserves—at a cost at least 
competitive with present supplies. 


THRESHOLD OF AN ERA 


Results won’t be known for five months 
or more. But if the gas output from “Proj- 
ect Gasbuggy” confirms pre-shot studies, 
many nuclear experts believe atomic energy 
will have entered a new and more produc- 
tive age. “It appears we're really on the 
threshold of an era when nuclear explosions 
will do what we've always hoped they 
would—serve peaceful purposes,” says Wil- 
liam Trenholme, director of the Arizona 
Atomic Energy Commission, a state agency. 

Already, companies are scrambling to win 
AEC approval for other experiments that 
nuclear engineers believe would yield stag- 
gering stores of mineral wealth. Among 
them: 

Projects Dragon Trail and Rulison, two 
separate proposals to explode nuclear de- 
vices in Colorado to unlock trapped natural 
gas. Continental Oil Co. and Austral Oil 
Co. are the sponsors. 

Project Sloop, a Kennecott Copper Corp. 
plan for an explosion near Safford, Ariz., 
that might result in nearly doubling U.S. 
supplies of copper. 

Project Bronco, a plan being pushed by 18 
oil companies, including Texaco, Mobil, Shell 
and Continental, to test whether a hydrogen 
blast could turn Rocky Mountain oil shale 
beds into huge underground ovens. The tech- 
nique, they believe, might make economical 
the recovery of much of the estimated $3.5 
trillion of oil in shale deposits. 

Project Ketch, a Columbia Gas Systems 
Inc. proposal to blast out a huge under- 
ground storage reservoir for gas in north- 
central Pennsylvania. It might result in 
lower energy costs for consumers. 

Project Thunderbird, a plan not yet pro- 
posed to the AEC but being pushed among 
coal companies by a group of Wyoming en- 
gineers who control coal leases. They believe 
a nuclear blast could help gasify thick beds 
of coal in a 100-square-mile area of Wy- 
oming, making available in the 20 billion 
tons of coal there more than twice the en- 
ergy in all proven U.S. oil reserves. 

An Arizona State project—still unnamed— 
that would use the bomb to create a network 
of underground water storage reservoirs to 
trap rainfall that now evaporates. Mr. Tren- 
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holme of the Arizona Atomic Energy Com- 
mission envisions a series of blasts even- 
tually doubling Arizona’s water supply. 


ONLY A BEGINNING? 


These projects could be just a beginning. 
“If Gasbuggy is successful, all the oil and gas 
companies will descend on Washington to 
push for more testing,” predicts H. H. Aron- 
son, vice president of CER Geonuclear Corp., 
Las Vegas, a joint venture formed by Conti- 
nental Oil Co. and Edgerton, Germeshausen 
& Grier Inc., the company that has triggered 
all atomic tests for the AEC. CER Geonuclear 
is project manager for Dragon Trail, Rulison 
and Bronco, 

Mr. Aronson says he hopes the Dragon Trail 
shot—a 40-kiloton blast in Rio Blanco 
county, Colo.—will be ready in August or 
September next year. He believes that Ruli- 
son—a pair of 50-kiloton devices that would 
be fired simultaneously 1,000 feet apart in 
Garfield County, Colo.—could come in 1968 
or early 1969. Rulison is particularly impor- 
tant “because we're shooting it for money,” 
he says. For the first time the gas produced 
should pay for the cost of the shot.” 

The oll shale explosion could also come 
within a year or so, he believes, But it may 
take another three years or more before oil 
companies prove out the economics of recov- 
ering oil from the shale by the underground 
process. 

The optimism exuded by managers of these 
many nuclear projects could be premature of 
course. Gasbuggy is the only industry-Gov- 
ernment nuclear explosion that is definitely 
scheduled. The others await negotiation of 
contracts between industry and the AEC, 
followed by Congressional appropriations for 
Uncle Sam’s share of the cost, 


SOME POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Government funds may be a major hurdle 
if nuclear tests are to meet the timetables 
that industry has set. “Government research 
money is tight,” says one company planner. 
“If LBJ doesn't get his 10% surtax, he's 
going to crucify us on these nuclear projects.” 

Other political problems vex industry 
planners. “Don't call it a bomb,” pleads one 
nuclear engineer discussing his company’s 
project. “There are still people in Govern- 
ment who would like to ban the bomb and 
forget we ever discovered atomic energy.” 

An AEC official, who asks for anonymity, 
agrees that “there is a fair amount of feel- 
ing among high Administration officials that 
there shouldn't be any peaceful explosions.” 
He notes that the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, now at work on a nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty, is concerned that 
the projects might interfere with treaty ne- 
gotiations. “They argue that, if the world’s 
survival depends on banning the bomb, you 
have to treat all nuclear explosives as weap- 
ons,” says the AEC official. 

Fears of radiation and other destructive 
effects of nuclear blasts cloud prospects for 
some tests. Columbia Gas faces irate citi- 
zens in and near Renovo, Pa., a town of 
about 4,000 people some 12 miles from the 
site of its proposed reservoir. “There is some 
concern (among townspeople) and in some 
cases outright opposition,” concedes a Co- 
lumbia Gas spokesman. 

Bennett Shaffer, editor of the Renovo 
Daily Record, puts it more strongly. He says 
the testing will require construction that 
“will destroy the forest“ in that popular 
hunting and fishing area. He worries that a 
hunter will eat an irradiated rabbit or deer. 
The borough councils of Renovo and South 
Renovo share his concern and have passed 
resolutions opposing the test. 

AEC and company officials argue that there 
will be no public exposure to radiation from 
the underground nuclear tests. All will be 
buried deeply enough to prevent the ex- 
plosions from “venting” or breaking the 
surface. The only problem, they insist, stems 
from the unknown amount of residual radia- 
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tion that will remain in the gas, copper, oil 
or whatever is being recovered or stored. 


REMOVING RADIATION 


The “best guess” of experts, according to 
Sam Smith, director of exploration for El 
Paso Natural Gas, is that radiation can be 
removed from gas at reasonable cost. One 
way would be to dilute it with gas from other 
sources. The gas also would be left in the 
ground long enough for radioactivity to 
decay. Chemical treatment to remove radia- 
tion is also possible, The same approach 
could be used with shale oil or copper, 
experts note. 

“If we had a strong feeling that radiation 
was going to be a major problem, we prob- 
ably wouldn’t come up with money of this 
magnitude,” says Henry Vermillion, an AEC 
public information official. The AEC is foot- 
ing $2.8 million of the $4.7 million cost of 
Gasbuggy, with El Paso contributing most of 
the remainder, Mr. Aronson of CER Geonu- 
clear estimates that private companies have 
spent more than $20 million thus far pre- 
paring for nuclear explosive tests. 

Radioactive tritium, an isotope of hydro- 
gen, is the object of concern in most pro- 
posed experiments, It could combine easily 
with the hydrogen-carbon atoms in gas, oil 
or coal. It decays slowly, losing half its ra- 
dioactivity every 12 years. In the copper ex- 
periment, however, another radioactive ele- 
ment, ruthenium, may be most troublesome 
because it is difficult to remove from copper, 
experts say. 

CONSIDERING WORLD OPINION 


Political maneuvers have a far more im- 
portant effect on the planned nuclear shots. 
The AEC had hoped to prove that the bomb 
could be used for excavations on a grand 
scale—cutting a canal through Central Amer- 
ica, for example, But the first nuclear ditch- 
digging experiment in hard rock, a key step 
in this series, has been stalled and postponed 
repeatedly. Excavation explosives would 
dump radioactivity into the air, raising the 
possibility of violations of the U.S.-Soviet 
test-ban treaty and also, some Administra- 
tion men fear, jarring world opinion during 
negotiations for a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty. 

Nevertheless, the AEC continues to push 
for its hard-rock excavation test and even is 
talking with Australian officials about pos- 
sible nuclear shots to create harbors in West- 
ern Australia to serve the newly booming 
minerals industry there. 

El Paso Natural Gas is the first to admit 
that it once worried about public relations 
problems of nuclear testing. “One of our 
senior executives expressed serious concern 
when Gasbuggy was proposed four years ago,” 
says Mr. Smith. Too many people relate nu- 
clear explosives to Hiroshima, Nagasaki and 
war in general.” Another major gas company 
canceled its early planning for a nuclear test 
for just such a reason, he adds, 

But, to El Paso’s relief, public opposition 
or unfavorable customer reaction hasn’t ap- 
peared, “Our success in publicly selling our 
project is encouraging others to come for- 
ward with their own,” Mr. Smith maintains. 


SECOND TEST PROPOSED 


El Paso is confident enough of the eco- 
nomic soundness of Gasbuggy that a few 
weeks ago it proposed a second company ex- 
periment to the AEC—this time a shot two 
or three miles below the surface in Wyoming 
gas field. 

El Paso’s Gasbuggy shot is typical of 
planned underground explosions. Assuming 
the scientists are correct, here’s what will 
happen: The rubble-filled cavity formed by 
the blast almost a mile below ground will be 
350 feet high and 160 feet in diameter. This 
“chimney” will be surrounded by fractures in 
adjoining rock extending outward 850 feet. 
The fractures will bring gas into the chimney 
where the pool of gas can be tapped easily 
by conventional wells. 
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Researchers calculate that this nuclear 
fracturing will produce seven times the 
amount of gas that could be freed by the 
usual nitroglycerine or high-pressure-fiuid 
fracturing now used. The U.S. Bureau of 
Mines estimates that the “nuclear stimula- 
tion” technique could add about 300 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas to the nation’s 
proved recoverable reserves—doubling pres- 
ent reserves estimated at 289.3 trillion cubic 
feet. Such an increase would go far toward 
meeting the nation’s growing appetite for 
gas, a need estimated at 30 trillion cubic feet 
of new reserves each year. 

Mr. Smith of El Paso believes that nuclear 
costs “already are commercial in certain (gas 
field) areas of the Rockies” and should be- 
come even more attractive if the Govern- 
ment cuts proposed prices for nuclear ex- 
plosives for commercial purposes. 


FIFTY-EIGHT MILLION TONS OF COPPER 


Other nuclear projects vary somewhat from 
Gasbuggy in the recovery technique. Kenne- 
cott's aim is to create a large deposit of 
crushed ore underground through which acid 
will be poured to leach out copper. The solu- 
tion will then be pumped from a pool at 
the bottom of the ore to the surface and the 
copper recovered from the solution. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates that about 
58 million tons of copper in low-grade ore 
bodies not now recoverable might be mined 
using the nuclear technique. That's a nine- 
year world supply at current consumption 
levels and not much less than the 75 mil- 
lion tons of proven commercial-grade reserves 
of the scarce metal in the U.S. 

Oil companies eying the multitrillion-dol- 
lar bonanza in oil shale in the Rockies pro- 
pose to inject air into the rock-filled chim- 
ney created by a 50 kiloton explosion. The 
air would aid combustion in the ready-made 
nuclear oven, or “retort,” turning the solid 
kerogen into liquid oil. The oil would be 
collected at the bottom of the chimney and 
pumped to the surface. 

“Experimental retorting tests indicate as 
much as 80% of the oil may be recovered 
by the in-place retorting of a nuclear chim- 
ney,” the oil companies said in a summary 
of the Bronco feasibility study. 

Much the same approach as in Bronco 
would be followed in the proposed coal ex- 
periment in Wyoming. Wold & Jenkins, a 
Casper Wyo., coal exploration firm, is seek- 
ing coal company sponsors for a plan to burn 
thick beds of coal in an underground hole 
formed by a nuclear explosion. Combustion 
would turn the coal into gas, which would 
be brought to surface plants at the test site 
to be turned into gasoline or heating gas. 


Firms Hope AEC WIL. Cur NUCLEAR Ex- 
PLOSIVE PRICES 


If you’re shopping for a nuclear bomb, 
wait awhile. The price may be coming 
down. 

The cost of nuclear explosives is a very 
real worry for companies hoping to put them 
to work on everything from mining copper 
to building gas and water reservoirs. The 
Atomic Energy Commission now has, in ef- 
fect, a “suggested price list“ for its bombs. 
It isn’t selling them to anyone yet, of course, 
but it issued the price schedule as an aid 
to companies planning nuclear projects. 

Prices range from $350,000 for a low-yield 
shot of 10 kilotons (half the size of the 
Hiroshima bomb) to $600,000 for a mighty 
two-megaton bomb (equal to two million 
tons of TNT). In the 50-to-100-kiloton grade 
of explosives that most private companies 
are considering, the cost is $425,000 to 
$460,000. 

But it’s widely assumed among industry 
engineers and AEC staffers that the Gov- 
ernment eventually can and will cut those 
prices. One AEC official says, “I assume the 
price will come down, but I can’t guaran- 
tee it.” Grumbles one nuclear engineer of 
a private company, The devices should cost 
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$50,000 to $100,000 each. The AEC is try- 
ing to amortize the whole atomic energy 
program since Los Alamos in the present 
price list.” 


From the U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 20, 
1967] 


MINING BY ATOMIC EXPLOSION: A 4.5-MILLION 
EXPERIMENT 


(A 46-billion-dollar prize is at stake in a 
test of atomic explosives about to take place 
in New Mexico. 

(Natural gas worth that much or more may 
become available if the experiment is a suc- 
cess. And other mineral riches may yield to 
the same technique.) 

EL Paso, Tex.—A sliver of land in northern 
New Mexico is due to shake and heave from 
an underground atomic explosion tentatively 
set for early December. 

Minerals experts around the world have 
been waiting for this experiment, named 
“Gasbuggy” by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It has been delayed several times by 
technical problems. 

The idea, briefly, is to pulverize a buried 
formation of rock containing natural gas and 
thus liberate more gas, at less cost, than 
conventional methods could bring out. 

If all goes as planned—if the liberated gas 
flows freely and is not radioactive, and if 
there is no lasting damage to the area— 
enormous fields of similar gas-bearing rock 
in the U.S. and elsewhere can be made pro- 
ductive. 

The estimate is that 44400 U.S. wells 
similar to Gasbuggy could employ atomic 
fracturing, as the technique is called. Most of 
these wells are in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah and Arizona. They would add 
317 trillion cubic feet to the nation’s gas 
reserves, more than doubling them. 

Each well would yield about 1 million dol- 
lars’ worth of gas, indicating a total of about 
46 billion dollars’ worth of additional gas to 
be obtained by atomic-explosive mining. 

How Gasbuggy would work. At a site in 
the Carson National Forest about 175 miles 
north of Albuquerque, N.M., an atomic 
charge equal to 26,000 tons of TNI—30 per 
cent more powerful than the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima—is to be placed in a steel 
casing that pierces a layer of gas-bearing 
rock known as the Pictured Cliffs Formation. 

The rock lies about 4,000 feet below the 
surface, and the atomic device will be lowered 
to a point 40 feet under that. When exploded, 
it will crush, melt and vaporize surrounding 
material. In one tenth of a second a rounded 
cave will be created, about 160 feet in di- 
ameter and more than half a mile under- 
ground. 

Observers, stationed less than 2 miles 
away, are not expected to see anything, but 
will feel a movement of the earth and hear 
a rumble, For safety, roads and airspace will 
be closed to traffic for miles around the site. 

As the underground cavity cools and pres- 
sure inside it drops, the vaporized and melted 
rock will sink to the bottom. Solidifying 
there, it will trap most of the radioactive 
fission products. 

When the pressure drops further, the roof 
of the cave is expected to collapse, forming 
a chimney-shaped column of broken stone, 
850 feet from top to bottom and 160 feet wide. 
Radiating from this will be large fissures and 
hairline cracks extending up to 425 feet from 
the detonation point. Natural gas is expected 
to pour through these cracks into the 
“chimney.” 

When there has been enough cooling and 
settling, within a few days or weeks, a new 
well will be bored into the chimney, and 
months of testing will begin. 

Besides measuring the quality and quan- 
tity of gas, scientists will check to see if the 
explosion cracked a dam 23 miles away, or 
damaged gas wells and pipelines within a 
§-mile radius, or made nearby ground water 
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radioactive. It will be about 18 months before 
results are fully evaluated. 
THE “Irs” 

One of many “ifs” concerns the high cost 
of each atomic explosion. The Gasbuggy proj- 
ect will cost about 4.5 millions. To be com- 
mercially profitable, atomic shots would have 
to cost not more than a half million dollars 
each, industry experts say. 

Too, Congress would have to approve the 
use of nuclear explosives for commercial use. 
C. H. Atkinson of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
says it is “doubtful that nuclear fracturing 
will be in widespread use before 1980,” unless 
technology advances faster than is foreseen. 

The New Mexico experiment, when it comes 
off, will be the nineteenth explosion in the 
AEC’s Plowshare program, aimed at finding 
ways to use the atom's power peacefully. 

Many more shots are being planned. An 
oll-shale explosion in Colorado, named 
“Bronco,” is under study. 

An explosion tagged “Sloop” would fracture 
rock in a low-grade copper deposit near Saf- 
ford, Ariz., to see if the copper can be dis- 
solved underground and drawn out in a 
liquid solution. 

In Pennsylvania an explosion named 
“Ketch” has been proposed, to create an un- 
derground cavity for storage of natural gas. 
Explosions to develop marginal reservoirs of 
oil may be attempted, but scientists doubt 
that much can be done in this way for oil. 
A major hurdle is the tendency of liquids to 
absorb radioactivity. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I was most 
concerned to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] 
last week in which he pointed out an 
unhealthy relationship between the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation. 

The Future Farmers of America came 
into being after the Future Farmers of 
Virginia had been organized on the cam- 
pus of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
at Blacksburg, Va. This superb organiza- 
tion has provided a training ground for 
young people interested in agriculture 
over the years. It was therefore particu- 
larly upsetting to me to learn that the 
fundraising arm of the Future Farm- 
ers of America has been utilizing office 
space provided at the expense of the 
Federal Government. Not only has this 
been documented, but the gentleman 
from Illinois has reported that the part- 
time services of at least four Federal 
Government employees have been uti- 
lized by the Future Farmers of America. 

One of these Federal employees who 
holds the title of chief of Agricultural 
Education is also president of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation Board, 
chairman of the Future Farmers of 
America Governing Committee, chair- 
man of the Future Farmers of America 
National Board of Directors, and adviser 
to the National Board of Student Officers 
of the Future Farmers of America. It ap- 
pears that this one man who wears five 
hats is the principal policymaker for 
an organization whose members properly 
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pride themselves in their independence of 
thought, word and deed. 

I also understand that the Future 
Farmers of America has a professional 
fund raiser who is quartered in Fed- 
eral Government space and who has as 
his primary mission the solicitation of 
contributions for the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation awards program. 

I find this sort of covert subsidy an 
insidious beginning to Federal Govern- 
ment domination of a private organiza- 
tion which has in the past proven its 
mettle by asserting its independence. 

The Future Farmers of America owns 
35 acres of land near the Woodlawn 
plantation at the intersection of US. 
Routes No. 1 and No. 235 in Fairfax 
County, Va. On this land there are build- 
ings estimated to be worth one-half mil- 
lion dollars and there is no legitimate 
reason why the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation should not occupy 
these privately owned quarters. Only in 
this way can this organization once 
again be really free and independent as 
it has been in the past. 

I hope that Secretary Gardner will 
conduct a meaningful investigation 
aimed not at covering up facts but re- 
vealing them. I hope that the FAA Foun- 
dation will move with dispatch to vacate 
the Government quarters it now oc- 
cupies, thus removing the unfortunate 
taint which threatens to soil the superior 
record of an organization and a founda- 
tion which has served so well the Na- 
tion’s agriculture and the Nation’s 
youth, 

Mr. Speaker, I am anxious to see the 
FFA endure as it began, private, inde- 
pendent and unsubsidized. I trust the 
Secretary will take to heart the deep 
concern which motivates my comments. 
This unhealthy situation can be cured 
only if there is action and those of us 
who are concerned intend to persist until 
that action is taken. 


VIVA LE DICTATOR 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
learned Latin in school I was taught that 
Gaul was divided into three parts. That 
was in Caesar’s day. Today all gall is 
united and imbedded in De Gaulle, the 
self-proclaimed worldwide dictator, who 
having solved all of the problems of 
France—at least he thinks so, although 
few Frenchmen agree—he now orders a 
solution of all the problems of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, rarely have we seen such 
an impudent and impertinent or exten- 
sive attempt at aggrandizement of power. 
He would dare to tell Israel, Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States in 
one fell swoop what to do and how to 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, this grand pretender 
talks glibly about honor and the duty 
to live up to commitments, and then pro- 
ceeds to dishonor his and his country’s 
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commitments and urges other countries 
to follow his dishonorable and anarchic 
course. 

Mr. Speaker, President de Gaulle, not 
having enough to do at home, urges the 
Canadians to rebel against their duly 
constituted government, and tells Israel 
that he will no longer keep his commit- 
ment to that country. He courts the 
friendship of the Arabs by reprehensible 
denunciation of friendly Israel. 

The “great economist” would also tell 
Great Britain how to operate its econ- 
omy. Instead of inviting the British into 
the Common Market, he pursues his iso- 
lationism by trying to get Europe to turn 
its back on a staunch ally. 

He ignores and refuses to talk about all 
this country has done for France. He 
obviously thinks commitments are uni- 
lateral and not reciprocal. 

He ignores entirely the $6 billion debt 
of France to the United States, a demand 
for payment of which we have for too 
long forborne making. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that we 
told him, “Pay your debts before you 
tell us what to do in our economy.” 

The United States let him withdraw 
$2,264,000,000 in gold, without once say- 
ing, “Stop, you cannot have that gold 
until you pay what you owe us.” Even 
now we need not say, “Pay that debt in 
gold.” Let us say, “Pay it to us in the 
‘goldless’ dollars you abhor so much.” If 
American dollars are so worthless, if they 
do so much harm to your country or to 
its economy, send them back to the 
United States. We will give you full credit 
dollar for dollar against what you owe us. 
We will even do it without compounding 
the interest. 

But let us go further and say, Since 
you do not like our money and do not 
want any more of it, we will relieve you 
of that burden. Until you think better 
of it, we should ask Americans to stay out 
of France and to cease buying French 
goods. 

To give Americans ample incentive to 
comply with our request, we should im- 
pose a 500-percent.ad valorem duty on all 
French products. We should impose a 
small visa tax of a measly useless $1,000 
on each American who wants to go to 
France, just to be sure he does not spend 
it there. 

To evidence our good intentions, we 
might give each such American a credit 
of $1,000, spendable anywhere except in 
France. We will even learn to get along 
without French wines made from fruit 
grown in vineyards devastated by World 
War II and revitalized by cuttings from 
American vineyards. 

Viva le dictator! We can get along 
without you. Let us see how long you 
can get along without us. 


UNITED NATIONS STAND ON 
RED CHINA 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
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though our unofficial administration 
policy seems to be shifting more and 
more toward a stand which will even- 
tually allow two China members in the 
United Nations, we have again stood firm 
against further demeaning of this body. 

I point out that this is the 16th time 
Red China has been turned away since 
the question first arose in 1949. For the 
record, I insert a compilation of the votes 
on this issue from today’s Washington 
Post. 

The reasons why the answer continues 
to be No“ were amply given in an issues 
and answers statement prepared by the 
Republic of China which I inserted into 
the Recorp on November 3, of this year. 
At this point I include the Post article: 

How U.N. STANDS ON CHINESE ISSUE 

Unrirep Nations, N.Y., November 28.—Mem- 
bership in the United Nations for Communist 
China first became an issue in 1949, when the 
Peking government initially raised it. 

Neither the Security Council nor the Gen- 
eral Assembly acted on the matter in 1950. 
Since then the Assembly in one form or an- 
other has turned down the proposal 16 times, 
including today’s vote (no votes were taken 
during the 1964 Assembly because of a dis- 
pute over finances). 

From 1951 through 1960 the votes were on 
a proposal not to consider the question of 
Chinese representation at the session. Actual 
votes were as follows: 


U.N. ` Absten- 
Year member- For Against tions 

ship 
60 37 11 4 
60 42 ll 
60 44 10 2 
60 43 11 6 
60 42 2 6 
79 47 24 8 
82 47 27 7 
81 44 28 9 
82 44 29 9 
98 42 34 22 


In 1961, when the membership was 104, the 
Assembly adopted an American resolution 
to consider Chinese representation an “im- 
portant question,” on which change would 
require two-thirds approval by those present 
and voting. The vote on the “important ques- 
tion” resolution 61-34, with 7 abstentions. 
Subsequently the Assembly voted 48-26 
against a resolution to seat Peking and expel 
the Chinese Nationalists (Taiwan), with 20 
abstentions, 

In 1962, when the membership stood at 
110, the Assembly voted 56-42, with 12 ab- 
stentions, against seating Peking and expel- 
ling Taiwan. 

In 1963, with the membership at 111, the 
vote on the same resolution was 57-41, with 
12 abstentions. 

In 1965, with membership at 117, the As- 
sembly again approved the “important ques- 
tion” resolution 56-49, with 11 abstentions. 
The vote on the proposal to seat Peking and 
expel Taiwan was 47-47, with 20 abstentions. 

In 1966, with 121 members, the vote on 
the “important question” resolution was 66- 
48, with 7 abstentions, The vote against seat- 
ing Peking was 57-46, with 17 abstentions. 


A SAD CONTRAST 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
85 request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, while 
Negro soldiers in Vietnam display true 
American citizenship by their fine record 
in battle, a Negro attorney and civil 
rights worker, Calvin Cobb, of Long Is- 
land, N.Y., according to the New York 
Daily News of November 22, has re- 
nounced his citizenship and has stated 
that he wants to have nothing to do with 
the United States. This, of course, is his 
right. However, his statement to a court 
in Tanzania, before which he is fighting 
extradition to the United States, that he 
had “tried to organize the poisoning of 
50,000 white policemen in New York” 
is truly shocking. Furthermore, the Daily 
News account states that he claims to 
have trained Negroes to kill whites. Al- 
though his extradition to the United 
States is in the hands of Tanzania, I am 
hopeful that it will be successful and 
that an investigation will be made of the 
circumstances surrounding these ex- 
treme statements. 

I include the Daily News article in 
the Record at this point: 

Bracs: TAUGHT Necro KILLERS 

Dar Es SALAAM, TANZANIA, November 21.— 
Disbarred Negro attorney Calvin Cobb of 
North Babylon, L.I., renounced his American 
citizenship today and said he is a man who 
has trained Negroes to kill whites. 

“Try me for being a killer and not a thief,” 
he said in an emotional appeal to an African 
court not to allow his extradition to the 
United States to face charges stemming from 
a grand larcency conviction. He said he 
wanted to have nothing to do with the United 
States. 

Cobb, 42, a Long Island civil rights figure, 
was convicted last year in the theft of $27,500 
from the Second Baptist Church in Rockville 
Centre. Sentence was waived in favor of 
probation, but now he is wanted in the U.S. 
for probation violation. He was to appear be- 
fore the Suffolk County Court Sept. 8, but 
left for Africa the previous day with his wife 
and three daughters. 

The 10-week-old extradition case was re- 
ferred to the vice president's office for a final 
ruling. 

Cobb shocked the court with the admis- 
sion he had “tried to organize the poisoning 
of 50,000 white policemen in New York.” 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Cap- 
ital and the Nation suffered a severe loss 
by the passing of Robert V. Fleming, who 
was a great American. Mr. Fleming dis- 
tinguished himself in numerous civic and 
cultural activities which inured not only 
to the city of Washington, but to the en- 
tire Nation. 

Mr. Fleming was possessed of a pleas- 
ing personality and his geniality en- 
deared him to all who had the privilege 
to know him. I join with his many friends 
in extending to his family my sincere 
sympathy. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Recorp an article from today’s Washing- 
ton Post of Mr. Fleming’s dynamic and 
meteoric career: 
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ROBERT V. FLEMING, BANKER, Civic LEADER, 
Ds 


(By John Carmody) 


Robert V. Fleming, who died yesterday, 
was the city’s best-known banker and for 
decades, perhaps its most influential public- 
minded citizen. 

Mr. Fleming died at his home at 2200 
Wyoming ave. nw. after a long illness, He 
was 77. 

In a career once described as “the kind 
that Horatio Alger would have loved, al- 
though he might have hesitated to write.“ 
Mr, Fleming rose from messenger in the Riggs 
National Bank in 1907 to its presidency in 
1925 at the age of 35. 

Since he stepped down as board chairman 
in 1963, he has served as advisory chairman 
of the board and chairman of the executive 
and trust and investment committees of 
Riggs. In the 42 years Mr. Fleming was at 
the helm of the bank its resources climbed 
from about $40 million to $786.5 million. 

His brilliance in the profession led to his 
election in 1935 as president of the American 
Bankers Association. Over the years he had 
offers to head banks in Chicago and New 
York much larger than Riggs. 


RAN THIS TOWN 


But Mr. Fleming preferred to remain in 
Washington where his roots were. And it was 
as @ private citizen deeply concerned about 
Washington that he first earned the reputa- 
tion in the 1930s as the “man who pretty 
much ran this town! —in the words of his 
long-time friend, Benjamin M. McKelway, 
editorial chairman of the Evening Star. 

Mr. Fleming was the first chairman of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Council of the District 
government, a past president of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade and for 
nearly 22 years, chairman of the board of 
George Washington University. 

For many years, Mr. Fleming was widely 
regarded as the “man to see” in Washington 
about legislation concerning the District and 
key municipal appointments. In his posi- 
tion as a leader in banking and on the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Fleming served as a 
vital bridge between the business and finan- 
cial worlds of Washington and the power 
centers on Capitol Hill and in the White 
House. 

For three decades the appearance or ab- 
sence of the name of Robert Fleming on a 
committee roster or sponsors’ list could 
mean the difference between success or fail- 
ure of a civic enterprise. 


ACCESS TO WHITE HOUSE 


A Republican who was chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1957 Inaugural Commit- 
tee, Mr. Fleming nevertheless enjoyed access 
to the White House under both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

He was a close personal friend of Mr. 
Eisenhower for many years. 

McKelway recalled yesterday that Mr. 
Fleming “wasn’t very partisan. Everybody 
respected him—he was a very wise man. No 
matter what kind of committee he was on, 
pretty soon he took charge. And he never 
undertook any job, no matter how relatively 
unimportant, that he didn’t absolutely carry 
through.” 

In the 1930s Mr. Fleming carried the fight 
for national representation for the District 
and subsequently played a key role in re- 
organization of the local government some 
20 years ago. 

But beyond Mr. Fleming’s reputation as a 
leading banker and citizen was his capacity 
for warm friendships and helpfulness, 

A big, pink-faced man who stood 6 feet 
10 and weighed in the low 200s, he smoked 
ten cigars a day and played better than aver- 
age golf at his favorite course—Burning 
Tree Country Club—which he headed from 
1937 until 1945. 

He was remembered yesterday by friends 
as a man who never broke a promise and 
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always acted the next morning on the little 
favor exacted during an evening of con- 
geniality among friends. 


LAUDED AS BANKER 


Yesterday, industry and other leaders 
joined in mourning his passing. 

The American Banking Association in New 
York called Mr. Fleming “a banking states- 
man of the first rank . . For his leadership 
and counsel during six decades of distin- 
guished public and professional achievement, 
the banking (and) American community will 
remain in grateful debt.” 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, chairman of the 
board of the National Geographic Society 
said that in the death of Mr, Fleming “the 
country, this city and the National Geo- 
graphic Society have suffered a sad and griev- 
ous blow.” Mr. Fleming was elected a trustee 
of the Society in 1929 and at the time of his 
death was also serving as vice president and 
treasurer. 

Robert K. Koontz Jr., president of the D.C. 
Bankers Association, said: The banking fra- 
ternity of the District of Columbia will sorely 
miss the wise counsel and guidance of Mr. 
Fleming as will the entire community. 

“His astute knowledge of the intricacies 
of modern financial techniques played a most 
important role in the development and 
growth of private enterprise in the Federal 
City.” 

BORN IN WASHINGTON 

Mr. Fleming was born here Nov. 3, 1890, 
the son of Col. Robert Isaac and Bell Vedder 
Fleming. His father, a widely known archi- 
tect, served as a Confederate Army officer 
during the Civil War and was later a colonel 
in the D.C. National Guard. 

The younger Fleming attended Friends 
School and Western High School and 
later specialized in political economics and 
commercial law at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

In 1912 he married Alice Listen Wright, 
youngest daughter of Daniel Thew Wright, a 
former Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Mrs. Fleming died in 
February, 1958, while visiting Santiago, Chile, 
with Mr. Fleming. 

As a boy, he considered becoming a surgeon 
but the death of his father when he was 17 
caused Mr. Fleming to join Riggs as a mes- 
senger. Within six months he was promoted 
to runner, 

By 1920 he had become cashier and secre- 
tary of the board at Riggs; in 1924 he became 
vice president and cashier. He was promoted 
to first vice president that same year and 
to president in 1925. Ten years later he be- 
came board chairman. Riggs today is the 
largest bank in the Washington area. 

During his early years in the bank, Mr. 
Fleming had established a system to settle 
Clearing House balances in the District 
whereby cash payments between banks were 
eliminated and telegraph transfers substi- 
tuted, using reserve accounts at the Rich- 
mond branch of the Federal Reserve. This 
system was later adopted all over the Nation. 


HEADED BANKING GROUP 


Mr. Fleming was appointed to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Legislative Commit- 
tee in the early 1930s and was instrumental 
in adjusting conservative financial practices 
to reforms under President Roosevelt's 
Administration. 

On becoming president of the ABA in 1935, 
he toured the Nation to urge better relations 
between bankers and the general public that 
was still recovering from the bank holiday 
of 1933. 

Over the years as an adviser to several 
Administrations, Mr. Fleming served on the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the advisory committee of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s Richmond 
loan agency and as a member of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s Housing Advisory 
Council. 
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In addition to his service for the National 
Geographic Society and George Washington 
University, he was a member of more than 
50 charitable, banking and civic organiza- 
tions during his lifetime. 

Mr. Fleming was a member of the Board 
of Regents and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Smithsonian Institution 
and served for many years on the boards of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., the Southern Railway, Julius Gar- 
finckel & Co, and the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Corp. 

U.S. CHAMBER OFFICIAL 

Mr. Fleming also served as treasurer of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and chairman of the board of trustees 
of the endowment fund of the American Red 
Cross. 

He was a member of the Alfalfa Club, the 
Burning Tree Country Club, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick of the city of Washington, 
Chevy Chase Club, the Metropolitan Club, 
the National Press Club, Rotary (honorary), 
the Brook Club of New York and Omicron 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Alpha social 
fraternities. 

Mr. Fleming saw service in both World 
Wars with the Office of Naval Intelligence 
and was a retired member of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve at his death. 

Mr. Fleming leaves a son, Robert W. Flem- 
ing, partner in the investment banking firm 
of Folger, Nolan, Fleming & Co. Inc. here; 
a daughter, Mrs. William S. Renchard, of New 
York: six grandchildren and four great 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services are scheduled for 2 p.m. 
Thursday at St. Margaret’s Episcopal Church, 
1820 Connecticut ave. nw. Burial will be 
private. 

The family has asked that in lieu of flowers 
expressions of sympathy be made to the 
George Washington University Robert V. 
Fleming Memorial Fund. 


HONORS ABOUND FOR NO. 1 CITIZEN 


Among the many citations and honors that 
have reinforced Mr. Fleming’s reputation as 
the city’s No. 1 citizen over the years: 

A Cosmopolitan Club medal in 1933; the 
Society of Natives Award in 1937; the Dis- 
trict American Legion’s citation for citizen- 
ship in 1938; an honorary degree from George 
Washington University in 1939; a citation 
from the District Commissioners for his role 
as first Advisory Council Chairman in 1953; 
the Washington Board of Trade selection as 
the “Man of the Year” in 1956. And in 1964, 
the Riggs National Bank’s new 12-story 
building was named the Fleming Building. 


CONCERN REGARDING WATER 
AND SEWER ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this month, on November 7, 1967, 
13 members of the Michigan congres- 
sional delegation, myself included, joined 
in addressing a letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture expressing our deep concern 
about the operation of the Farmers Home 
Administration’s water and sewer assist- 
ance program in our State. To date we 
have not received either an acknowledg- 
ment of or reply to our inquiry from 
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Secretary Freeman. Regrettably this is 
all too illustrative of the unresponsive 
way in which many Michigan communi- 
ties have been treated under this pro- 
gram. They have been led down a prim- 
rose path by the practice of FHA officials 
of soliciting and approving more projects 
than can be funded. What is more, the 
Farmers Home Administration has, in 
the view of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, insisted on the 
acceptance of substandard engineering 
designs. 

It was the clear intent of Congress 
in setting up this program to encourage 
and promote the orderly development of 
water and sewer facilities in communi- 
ties with populations of 5,500 or less. 
However, there is all too much evidence 
suggesting that the very opposite is the 
case in too many areas in Michigan; 
and I am advised that other States are 
having similar problems. 

Consequently, today, together with 
other members of the Michigan delega- 
tion, I am joining in sponsoring a com- 
panion bill to one being introduced in 
the other body by Senator Rosert P. 
GRIFFIN, of Michigan, which would 
amend section 306 of the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, as amended, to require water sup- 
ply and waste disposal systems con- 
structed in any State with funds under 
such section to comply with health and 
safety standards prescribed by the ap- 
propriate agency of such State. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that it 
has ever been the argument for Federal 
standards in any field of endeavor that 
they are needed to improve conditions 
throughout the 50 States, it is appalling 
to find a Federal agency asking our hard- 
pressed communities who are trying to 
do their part to fight water pollution, to 
accept substandard facilities. Here again 
we have a situation that bears the all too 
familiar ring of the extravagant prom- 
ises of Federal aid on the one hand, the 
hard reality of bureaucratic redtape and 
inflexibility on the other. Hopefully, the 
proposal contained in this bill, as well as 
the overall operation of this program, 
will be given early and careful scrutiny 
by the House Agriculture Committee, if 
not in the remaining days of this session, 
then as soon as possible in the next. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a copy of the 
letter of November 7, 1967, to Secretary 
Freeman, together with a copy of the bill 
introduced today, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: A matter of deep 
concern has come to our attention relating 
to the implementation in Michigan of the 
Farmers Home Administration’s water and 
sewage assistance program for communities 
and districts of 5,500 population and under. 

As you are aware, Section 3 of the au- 
thorizing legislation, Public Law 89-240, 
states in its pertinent part, that no grant 
shall be made unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that a project: 

“(ii) is designed and constructed so that 
adequate capacity will be or can be made 
available to serve the present population of 
the area to the extent feasible and to serve 
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the reasonably foreseeable growth needs of 
the area, or (iii) is meecssary for orderly 
community development consistent with a 
comprehensive community water or sewer de- 
velopment plan of the rural area and not in- 
consistent with any planned development 
under State, county, or municipal plans ap- 
proved as official plans by competent au- 
thority for the area in which the rural com- 
munity is located.” 

The Department of Public Health of the 
State of Michigan has in recent months re- 
peatedly expressed its dissatisfaction to the 
FHA over the administration of several 
aspects of this program. These include not 
only the practice of soliciting and approving 
more projects than can be funded but also 
questionable regulations covering bond ar- 
Tangements and standards of engineering 
design as well. In a letter to FHA Adminis- 
trator Howard Bertsch dated July 6, 1967, 
John F. Vogt, Chief, Division of Engineering, 
Michigan Department of Public Health con- 
cluded: 

“Once again we would urge that the Farm- 
ers Home Administration critically review its 
standards of engineering design for both 
water supply and sewerage systems with a 
goal of bringing them into conformity with 
commonly accepted good engineering prac- 
tice and latitude for exercising professional 
engineering judgment. Consideration should 
be given to seeking advice from state health 
departments, engineers in private practice 
and others and include representation from 
various areas in the country. Further we 
would strongly urge that practices and pro- 
cedures be discontinued which tend to dis- 
courage local initiative.” 

A similar view has also been expressed in 
a resolution adopted March 31, 1967, by the 
Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board 
of State Sanitary Engineers, copy of which 
is enclosed. 

It is apparent from the authorizing legis- 
lation cited above that the intent of Congress 
with regard to this program was to facilitate 
rather than frustrate and complicate the or- 
derly development of water and sewer facil- 
ities. It is equally clear that the criticisms 
here expressed reach to questions consider- 
ably more fundamental than simply the 
matter of the availability of Federal money. 
Consequently, we the undersigned members 
of the Michigan Congressional Delegation 
strongly urge that you give this matter your 
earliest and most careful review. Further, 
we request a full report on FHA’s water and 
sewage program in Michigan, including the 
number and current status of each applica- 
tion received to date and indicating where 
problems have been encountered concerning 
Federal and State engineering standards. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, U.S. Senator; WIL- 
LIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 18th Dis- 
trict; Garry Brown, Third District; 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG; 10th District; 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Sixth Dis- 
trict; MARVIN L. Escu, Second District; 
GERALD R. Forp, Fifth District; JAMES 
Harvey, Eighth District; EDWARD 
HUTCHINSON, Fourth District; Jack H. 
McDonaLtp, 19th District; Don- 
ALD W. RIEGLE, Jr, Seventh District; 
PHILIP E. Rupre, lith District: 
Guy VANDER JacT, Ninth District, 
Members of Congress, 


Great LAKES-UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOARD 
OF STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS, RESOLUTION 
REGARDING WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 
Whereas, the Farmers Home Administra- 

tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, under 

Federal act is authorized and does make 

financial assistance grants to communities 

and districts of 5,500 population and under 
for the construction of water supply and 
sewerage systems, and 

Whereas, The construction plans and spec- 
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ifications for the systems are reviewed and 
must be approved by the FHA, and 

Whereas, The basis of design used by the 
FHA for the review and approval of engineer- 
ing plans for the systems are very low with 
respect to such items as pipe sizes, fire pro- 
tection and materials for construction, and 

Whereas, The systems under consideration 
are public systems which come under the 
supervision of state departments of health, 
and 

Whereas, The low standards of design of 
FHA which are different from those of the 
state departments of health has caused con- 
fusion and can and does result in the con- 
struction of substandard water and sewerage 
systems, and tend to compromise the health 
and fire protection afforded the people seryed, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board 
Meeting in annual conference in Chicago on 
March 30 and 31, 1967, requests that the FHA 
immediately review its standards of engl- 
neering design and that they be made to 
conform with good engineering practice and 
further that in each state, the standards of 
design be in conformity with those of the 
respective state departments of health, and 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Adopted March 31, 1967. 


H.R. 14203 


A bill to amend section 306 of the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961, as amended, to require water sup- 
ply and waste disposal systems con- 
structed in any State with funds under 
such section to comply with health and 
safety standards prescribed by the appro- 
priate agency of such State 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 306 of the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1926), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

„d) No loan shall be made or insured 
under this section and no grant shall be 
made under this section for the construc- 
tion of any public water supply or waste 
disposal system in any State unless the pro- 
posed system has been submitted to the ap- 
propriate State agency and such agency has 
determined and certified to the Secretary 
that such proposed system complies with 
the standards for health and safety pre- 
scribed by such agency for the type of fa- 
cility to be constructed.” 


AMERICAN ASSISTANCE TO PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate over American assistance to the 
people of South Vietnam continues. One 
of the claims most often made by those 
who would reverse our present policy is 
that our efforts in Vietnam not only lack 
support in the rest of the world, but are 
in fact isolating us within it. Quotations 
from Europe and Africa are offered as 
proof of this disapproval. 

But what of the Asians? Mr. Robert 
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S. Elegant, head of the Los Angeles 
Times bureau in Hong Kong, has rightly 
pointed out that when Asians contem- 
plate the war in Vietnam, “they are not 
considering abstractions, but their own 
survival.” To the many people safely 
here in America, the Vietnam war has 
become a fashionable “whipping boy“ 
to the Asian nations on the periphery of 
China, it is a hard reality. That is why, 
as Mr. Elegant demonstrates, with the 
somewhat equivocal exception of Cam- 
bodia, all those nations support the 
American presence either openly or 
tacitly—and a number have contributed 
armed units to the war.“ This is not sur- 
prising, when one considers that, as Mr. 
Elegant also points out: “Almost with- 
out exception, the Asian countries 
acknowledge their fear of Communist 
Chinese ambitions, and almost all have 
had brushes with China.” 

I urge all those who have heard that 
we are alone in the war, or that the 
danger of Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism is some sort of new ploy cooked 
up last month by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, to read Mr. Elegant’s article, and, 
most especially, the remarks of the 
leaders of Asia which are cited in it. 
Mr. Elegant’s excellent article from the 
November 19, 1967, issue of the Los An- 
geles Times follows: 


CRUCIAL Arc OF COUNTRIES ON PERIPHERY OF 
CHINA Favor UNITED STATES IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


(By Robert E. Elegant) 


Hone KonG.—Masochism is a “perversion 
in which a sufferer derives pleasure from pain 
or humiliation.” There are certainly elements 
of masochism in the invariably spirited and 
often surprising violent attitudes and be- 
havior of those Americans who totally reject 
the country's role in South Vietnam. 

In feeding their apparent passion for glee- 
ful suffering, they assert that the United 
States has become isolated by its interven- 
tion in Vietnam. Since most foreign coun- 
tries condemn our actions, they argue, our 
moral stature has declined radically. 

The peace movement is by and large right 
about the countries of Western Europe. Most 
display no enthusiasm for the American pres- 
ence in South Vietnam, in good part because 
they fear, as the late Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany often observed, 
that Washington is being diverted by the 
side issue in Southeast Asia from the main 
issue in Europe. Most of Western Europe dis- 
approves of the American involvement in 
Southeast Asia because the two quarters of 
the globe are so far apart that Europeans 
feel their fate is not involved in Vietnam. 

Even the veteran observer of Asian affairs, 
however, is surprised when he surveys the 
attitudes of the arc of non-Communist coun- 
tries on the periphery of Communist China 
from South Korea in the northeast to Burma 
and, even, India in the southwest. With the 
somewhat equivocal exception of Cambodia, 
all those nations support the American pres- 
ence either openly or tacitly—and a number 
have contributed armed units to the war. 

When one recalls the vehement domestic 
reaction to the recent Administration con- 
tention that a chief purpose of the action 
in Vietnam is the containment of Com- 
munist China, astonishment grows. Almost 
without exception, the Asian countries ac- 
knowledge their fear of Communist Chinese 
ambitions, and almost all have had brushes 
with China. Their implicit assumption— 
often stated—is that South Vietnam is, as 
Peking itself has avowed, a testing ground 
for the Maoist doctrine of “world liberation 
through peoples war.” They see Peking, 
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rather than Hanol, as the chief danger, and 
they feel the danger threatens them directly. 


ASIA’S SURVIVAL AT STAKE 


The Asian viewpoint certainly deserves a 
hearing—precisely because they are so closely 
involved and because they are not consider- 
ing abstractions, but their own survival. A 
quick tour around the arc of Asia may clarify 
the positions of the different countries 
involved: 

South Korea, itself preserved from Com- 
munist ingestion by an earlier American in- 
tervention approves so whole-heartedly of the 
war that it has contributed 56,650 of its own 
troops. It has two full infantry divisions, and 
marine brigade, and an engineer battalion 
in Vietnam, in addition to support troops 
and a hospital unit. Their military repre- 
sentation is 2% of their population, while 
the U.S. forces represent 23% of the Ameri- 
can population. 

The Japanese government is debarred from 
direct support by its active pressure groups, 
and by hard memories elsewhere of the im- 
perial Japanese attempt to conquer all Asia. 
Nonetheless, Japanese Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato has just completed a tour of major 
Asian capitals which was, quite deliberately, 
most helpful to the American position. Be- 
sides lending his implicit support to the new 
South Vietnamese government by stopping in 
Saigon, Sato stressed time and time again 
that it would “not be productive” of peace 
for the United States to suspend the bomb- 
ing of the North without obtaining reciprocal 
concessions from Hanoi. 

The Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Formosa has not been invited to send troops 
to South Vietnam, since no responsible non- 
Communist leader wishes to extend the 
Chinese civil war to Vietnam. That govern- 
ment, which claims to rule all China, is of 
course violently anti-Communist and totally 
supports the war. In addition to verbal sup- 
port, Formosa has sent pilots and technical 
advisers to South Vietnam. 

The Philippines has 2,100 soldiers in South 
Vietnam, largely engineers and their integral 
security forces. The Filipinos have also pro- 
vided a large measure of medical and other 
humanitarian assistance over the years. 

Thailand, itself disturbed by Communist 
insurrection, provides bases for American 
bombers attacking targets in both South 
and North Vietnam, as well as the bombers 
striking infiltration routes through Laos. 
Besides providing a major naval base at 
Sattahip, the Thais have 2,500 military per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam. 

Fà SANCTIONS AMERICAN BOMBING 

Last week, Thailand announced it will in- 
crease its combat contingent in Vietnam to 
a full division, about 10,000 to 12,000 men. 

Laos, under its formerly neutralist Prime 
Minister Prince Souvanna Phouma, sanctions 
American bombing of Viet Cong supply 
routes through the long panhandle of that 
country. Laotian air and ground forces assist 
in harassing the Ho Chi Minh trail. Souvanna, 
who has just visited the United States, ob- 
served early in the conflict: “When the 
United States took its decision to take a more 
active role in the war, China decided that the 
U.S. was not a paper tiger, but a real tiger!” 

Noting that North Vietnam maintains 
40,000 regular troops in Laos, Souvanna last 
week opposed a bombing pause. “If there is 
a halt in the bombing, it could aggravate the 
military situation for Vietnam as well as 
Laos... At present one does not know exactly 
what is happening. Therefore in the face of 
this. unknown quantity, we are very 
skeptical.” 

Souvanna then summed up the broader 
implications of the war: “Should South Viet- 
nam become Communist—that is to say, 
should all Vietnam become Communist—it 
would be difficult for Loas to exist. The same 
goes for Cambodia and other countries.” 

The Malaysian government, having en- 
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dured its own war against Communist guer- 
rillas, is highly sympathetic to the American 
effort and has contributed advisers on anti- 
guerrilla strategy as well as training South 
Vietnam police in Malaysia. The Malaysian 
Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, who 
says flatly that he is “no neutral in this 
struggle,” commented earlier this year: “My 
own country’s experience with Communist 
guerrillas shows that the Vietnam war must 
be fought to the finish. The Communists will 
never make peace . . When we fought the 
Communists, we used every weapon to defeat 
them. We bombed the jungle to destroy their 
hiding places.” 

Lee Kwan Yew, himself an overseas Chinese 
and the highly talented prime minister of the 
small nation of Singapore, has also supported 
the American involvement, though he has 
reserved the right to criticize aspects of 
American strategy. He is also providing rest 
and recreation facilities in Singapore for 
American troops on leave from South Viet- 
nam. 

PAYING ENORMOUS PRICE 


“If the big powers stop competing with 
each other,” Lee said earlier this year, “the 
under-developed countries of Southeast 
Asia could remain under-developed till the 
end of time. Thus, all the region can thank 
Communist China for first threatening the 
area and the United States for responding 
to the threat. At the moment, the United 
States is paying an enormous price to main- 
tain its position in South Vietnam and is 
therefore willing to bolster the free nations 
surrounding the conflict.“ 

During his visit to the United States in 
October. Lee Kwan Yew amplified his posi- 
tion, He said in an interview in Los Angeles 
that he did not believe the people of South 
Vietnam would choose communism in a free 
election. He advised the United States to 
continue its efforts in Vietnam with “resolu- 
tion, stamina, perseverance, and, most im- 
portant of all, infinite patience.” In private 
discussions he stressed that the will to resist 
communism would be destroyed in Asia if 
the United States pulled out of Vietnam. 

Australia and New Zealand, Asian nations 
geographically if not ethnically, have both 
provided troops. The Australians have 6,000 
men in South Vietnam—two infantry batta- 
lions, an engineer battalion, an artillery bat- 
talion, a squadron of B-57s, and the destroy- 
er Mobart. New Zealand has sent 400 artil- 
lerymen. Both countries also provide tech- 
nical assistance and civilian advisers. 

Two Asian nations whose positions are 
not clearcut are Indonesia and Burma. 

However, senior Indonesian officials in 
private conversations with diplomats and 
correspondents have expressed their convic- 
tion that a continuing American presence 
is essential to their interests. Some senior 
officials feel that their own repression of the 
Peking-directed Partai Komunis Indonesia 
would not have been successful if the United 
States had not stood firm in South Vietnam. 
The general Indonesian attitude was, per- 
haps, best summed up by an Indonesian 
diplomat of the anti-American Sukarno re- 
gime in Saigon some years ago. After the 
obligatory formal denunciation of American 
policy, he told me: “The nearest islands of 
Indonesia are not more than 250 miles from 
the top of South Vietnam. For God’s sake 
don’t abandon the Vietnamese.” 

Burma’s attitude is shrouded in self-im- 
posed obscurity and isolation. Nonetheless, 
as was reported in The Times recently, 
Prime Minister Sato of Japan was told by 
Ne Win in Rangoon that the Burmese hoped 
the United States would win in South Viet- 
nam and thus block further Chinese Com- 
munist subversion against China’s Asian 
neighbors. 


U.S. INTERVENTION DEPLORED 


Finally, India officially deplores the Ameri- 
can intervention. But Indian officials and in- 
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tellectuals, smarting from their own brushes 
with the Maoists, privately note that the 
United States is buying time for all Asians 
by its resistance to the Viet Cong—and the 
Viet Cong's sponsors in Hanoi and Peking. 
The remarkable thing is not New Delhi's 
reluctance to make an official statement in 
support of the American intervention in Viet- 
nam, since such a statement could do India 
no conceivable good and might result in 
diplomatic embarrassment. The remarkable 
thing is their candor in private. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, chief of state 
of Cambodia, is, with complete justification, 
seeking to advance his country’s interests. It 
appears to him that he can best keep 
Cambodia independent by maintaining 
amicable relations with both the Hanoi 
regime and the National Liberation Front, 
the Viet Cong’s political facade. He may or 
may not be correct. 

Nonetheless, Sihanouk himself wrote in 
1965: “Last month I wrote in the monthly 
review Kambuja: I have never had the 
slightest illusion on the fate that awaits me 
at the hands of the Communists, as well as 
that which is reserved for my government, 
after having removed from our region the in- 
fluence, and especially the presence, of the 
‘free world,’ and the U.S.A. in particular. 


SHARES ASIAN FEARS 


“In an editorial which will appear shortly 
in this same review, I concede again that 
after the disappearance of the U.S.A. from 
our region and the victory of the Communist 
camp, I myself and the Peoples Socialist 
Community that I have created would in- 
evitably disappear from the scene.” 

It is apparent that Sihanouk shares the 
Asian apprehension of the Asian “Communist 
camp,” inspired and sustained by Peking. 
Only recently, he denounced Chinese inter- 
vention in Cambodia’s internal affairs and 
threatened to break off diplomatic relations 
with Peking. 

The persistent American masochists may, 
of course, reject the nearly unanimous Asian 
attitude because the countries concerned 
support the American involvement in one 
way or another and because their govern- 
ments are, obviously, not completely repre- 
sentative of their entire populations. No 
illogical excess on the part of the obsessed 
anti-Vietnam forces can any longer surprise— 
even to the extent of Groucho Marx’ observa- 
tion that he would not join any club whose 
standards were so low that it would accept 
him as a member. 

It may, however, be difficult for anyone 
less doctrinaire to reject the evidence of the 
nations most closely concerned with the 
Maoist movement in Asia. 


DMSO: STILL THE PERSECUTED 
DRUG—PART II 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, previously 
I explained how thousands of people in 
this country are needlessly suffering be- 
cause of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s arbitrary holdup on clinical test- 
ing of the drug DMSO. 

This holdup is pure futile arrogance on 
the part of a Government agency that is 
supposed to hold the good of the people 
as its trust. DMSO has not been rejected 
as harmful. If that were the case then 
there would be no problem. Rather the 
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FDA has chosen to reject over 2 years of 
intensive clinical testing in this country 
prior to the ban. It has, further, rejected 
out of hand the research done on DMSO 
in foreign countries—research which has 
resulted in DMSO becoming a commer- 
cial prescription drug in Germany and 
Austria. 

It has been said by authoritative medi- 
cal experts that if aspirin or penicillin 
had been treated in the manner in which 
the FDA has treated DMSO neither 
would be available to the public today. 

Dr. Stanley Jacob, of the University 
of Oregon Medical School, a codiscoverer 
of the therapeutic properties of DMSO, 
has kept careful and accurate records of 
all studies, both here and abroad, con- 
ducted with DMSO. 

In not one case has there been any 
serious adverse effect on man, In thou- 
sands of documented clinical cases suffer- 
ing has been alleviated, pain reduced, 
and symptoms have disappeared after 
treatment with DMSO, but in not one 
case has a serious side effect caused by 
DMSO been discovered. 

The material that follows includes a 
summary of the properties of DMSO by 
Dr. Jacob, a letter to me from the doctor, 
and a clipping from a recent New York 
Times concerning the beneficial effects of 
DMSO, even when not used as a drug 
alone: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 5, 1967] 
SoLVENT Is Usep To Am Nurrrrion—Docrors 
Say DMSO HELPED DELAY PATIENT'S DEATH 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.. November 4,—Dimethyl 
sulfoxide can be used to transport nutrients 
through the skin into the body, a team of 
physicians at Wilford Hall Air Force Hospital 
have found. 

The Air Force doctors reported on a seven- 
week use of DMSO in mid-1965 on a 7-year- 
old boy who was dying of malnutrition in the 
hospital. 

DMSO is a commercial solvent derived from 
wood. It has been much discussed because 
of its ability to carry other compounds with 
it as it penetrates human skin, It has been 
placed under rigid testing restrictions by 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
because of eye disorders reported in test ani- 
mals 


In their report the doctors—Lieut. Col. 
Robert E. Smith and Capts. Andrew M. Hegre 
Jr. and Clement N. Reiffel Jr.—said the boy's 
small bowel had been removed in emergency 
surgery at another hospital. They said he 
was treated with intravenous feeding at Wil- 
ford Hall but he continued to lose weight 
and his condition progressively deteriorated. 

The physicians said they first tried apply- 
ing a mixture of dimethyl sulfoxide and 
glucose to his skin. Then, to increase calories 
supplied, they applied a mixture of DMSO, 
glucose, fat, protein and vitamins. The re- 
port said the boy’s gain of weight and chemi- 
cal analyses of feeding effects “left little 
doubt that the nutrients crossed through the 
skin barrier in usable form.” 

Fluid replacement through the skin, how- 
ever, was inadequate, the report added. 

The doctors said the patient received 3,000 
milliliters (a little over three quarts) of 100 
per cent DMSO over the seven-week period 
“without evidence of toxicity.” 

Despite efforts to.save him, the boy died 
of acute bronchopneumonia, the report said. 
“Neither the patient’s course nor the autopsy 
findings indicated that DMSO played any 
role in the patient’s demise,” the report said. 
“The authors believe that without the sup- 
plemental feedings this patient would have 
died sooner, although it cannot be proved.” 

The report concluded that “supplemental 
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feeding through the skin with DMSO does 
seem to be possible in patients similar to the 
one reported.” 

Representative WENDELL WYATT, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WYATT: It is now two 
years since the U.S. FDA halted scientific 
studies on DMSO in the U.S. Fortunately for 
mankind, studies were not halted overseas 
and continued on an accelerated scale in 
Germany and Austria. Dimethyl Sulfoxide is 
now a prescription drug in these two coun- 
tries and is well received by the medical 
profession. It should be noted that three 
American pharmaceutical firms—Merck, 

& Dohme, Syntex and Squibb sub- 
mitted data to our FDA in the spring of 1965 
stating that DMSO was ready to be a pre- 
scription drug in the U.S. 

The real reason behind the FDA cessation 
of DMSO testing on November 10, 1965 is 
known only to them. Among the reasons 
given by the FDA was the fact that lower 
animals on large dosages developed destruc- 
tive changes in the lens of the eye. 

Before FDA halted studies, over 25,000 pa- 
tients in the U.S. who were receiving DMSO 
were evaluated. No serious tozicity occurred. 

Since FDA stopped scientific investiga- 
tion, a select group of 287 patients have been 
carefully studied before, during and after 
DMSO treatment. The additional evaluations 
included exhaustive studies of the human 
eye. 240 of these patients were checked in 
Germany and Austria. 47 of these patients 
have been studied at the Cleveland Clinic. 
Not a single patient who has been examined 
has shown the change which occurs in lower 
animals on large dosages. At the time FDA 
halted studies on DMSO there was no evi- 
dence for serious toxicity in man. There is 
still no evidence for serious toxicity. 

If DMSO were merely another drug used 
for the treatment of diseases for which we 
already have treatment I would not be writ- 
ing this letter, but DMSO is of value in the 
treatment of untreatable entities such as 
scleroderma and intractable pain problems. 
DMSO has shown potential value in cancer, 
stroke and heart disease as described in the 
New York Academy of Sciences Symposium 
on the Biological Actions of Dimethyl Sul- 
foxide, Article 1, Volume 141, 1967. In the 
two years since FDA halted scientific testing 
on DMSO they have thrown roadblock after 
roadblock at investigations of this compound, 

Patients and physicians alike during the 
last two years have written to the FDA and 
to Congress to protest the situation. The 
standard reply from FDA is that they will 
permit a given patient to be treated by a 
physician who has to apply to the interested 
pharmaceutical firm which will then make 
the drug available. In actual fact this is an 
attempt by FDA to shift responsibility from 
themselves. Despite persistent pleas from 
suffering patients an infinitesimal number of 
people throughout the U.S. have been able 
to obtain DMSO. 

The FDA has created a climate which to 
date has made it impossible for the inter- 
ested pharmaceutical firms to reinstitute 
studies. The FDA created this climate by 
sending their inspectors on a massive witch 
hunt throughout the U.S. following cessa- 
tion of testing. These inspectors harassed 
investigators and the drug firms alike who 
had evaluated DMSO. FDA threatened crim- 
inal prosecutions”. There may have been 
minor infractions of procedure as is true in 
all experimental drug evaluation but after 
two years of harassment and investigation 
the FDA in spite of its threats has dropped 
possible “criminal prosecutions” against in- 
vestigators and pharmaceutical firms. 

I have recently written a review article on 
the current status of DMSO. It is published 
in September American Journal of Surgery. 
It is enclosed for your interest. Over 500 re- 
lated articles have appeared in the world 
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scientific literature since the first report on 
the use of DMSO as a drug was published in 
1964. No impartial scientific group could look 
at these data without the conclusions of 
safety, efficacy and immense potential. 

Unfortunately, FDA remains more inter- 
ested in defending a position than in the 
public welfare. Millions of Americans are suf- 
fering needlessly. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY W. Jacos, M.D. 

[From the Department of Surgery, Univer- 

sity of Oregon Medical School, and the De- 

partment of Research, Providence Hospital, 

Portland, Oreg.] 


DIMETHYL Sutroxiwe (DMSO) —Toxrcor odr. 
PHARMACOLOGY, AND CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


(By Stanley W. Jacob, M.D. and Don C. Wood, 
Ph, D., Portland, Oreg.) 

No drug of modern times has excited the 
interest or stirred as much controversy as 
dimethyl sulfoxide, Since the appearance of 
the first reports in 1964 [1,2] more than 500 
related articles have been published or are 
in press in the world’s literature. 

Clinical studies on dimethyl sulfoxide com- 
menced in the United States in October 1963. 
In 1964 six American pharmaceutical firms, 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, Syntex, Squibb, 
Schering, Geigy, and American Home Prod- 
ucts, began clinical investigations. A Euro- 
pean symposium on DMSO was held in Ber- 
lin in July 1965. On November 11, 1965, 
clinical testing was halted by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. In March 1966, a 
second international conference on the Bio- 
logical Actions of DMSO was sponsored by 
the New York Academy of Sciences, In No- 
vember 1966, a third international confer- 
ence on DMSO was held in Vienna, Austria, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Vienna, A partial resumption of clinical test- 
ing was permitted by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration on December 23, 1966. 

This paper will attempt to summarize the 
current status under five categories: (1) ani- 
mal toxicology, (2) side effects in man, (3) 
fate and metabolism, (4) primary pharma- 
cology, and (5) clinical experience. 


ANIMAL TOXICOLOGY 


A review of the toxicology of dimethyl 
sulfoxide has been recently published [3]. 
DMSO has been administered topically [3], 
subcutaneously [4], intraperitoneally [5], 
intravenously [6], orally [7], into the eye 
[8], to the mucous membrane [3], and into 
the urinary bladder [9]. The following species 
have been studied: mouse and rat [10], 
guinea pig [7], dog [4], chicken [4], hamster 
[11], rabbit [8], and rhesus monkey [12]. 
The longest period of follow-up study in ani- 
mal experiments is twenty months [3]. 

The question of toxicity in the lens of the 
eye in experimental animals has received the 
greatest attention. Administration of large 
doses of DMSO to dogs, rabbits, and pigs, 
particularly by the oral route, results in a 
change in refractive index of the lens with 
progressive myopia in the lens nucleus and 
an increasing hyperopia in the lens cortex. 
From serial biomicroscopic studies, Wood et 
al. [8] described the progressive develop- 
ment of “lines of discontinuity” after DMSO 
treatment in rabbits. Chemical analyses of 
these lenses revealed a reduction in the 
usual lens concentration of soluble proteins, 
urea, glutathione, and uric and amino acids, 
The albuminoid fraction of the lens was in- 
creased in the treated animal. 

A variation by species of DMSO has been 
observed. In monkeys treated with 5 gm./kg. 
orally for a hundred days these changes in 
the lens failed to develop [13]. In another 
study no lenticular changes resulted after 
topical administration of DMSO for six 
months to rhesus monkeys at a dosage of 11 
gm./kg./day [14]. 

In addition to a variation by species of the 
lenticular change, there appears to be a 
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dosage effect as well. In dogs treated orally 
with 1 gm./kg./day of DMSO, as a 25 to 
50 per cent solution, lenticular change did 
not develop after one year [14]. Rats failed 
to show lens alterations when treated orally 
for one year with 1 gm./kg. [14]. Pigs did 
not have changes in the lens after 1.5 gm./ 
kg. of DMSO was applied topically for 
twenty-six weeks [14]. Rabbits did not dem- 
onstrate retinoscopic, biomicroscopic, or 
chemical changes when treated with topical 
DMSO at 0.1 to 0.5 gm./kg./day for twelve 
weeks. However, a topical dosage of 1 gm./ 
kg. produced a very slight “line of discon- 
tinuity” in the rabbit. This could be de- 
tected only with the biomicroscope and was 
not reflected by retinoscopic or chemical 
change [15]. The average topical human 
dosage is 0.1 to 0.2 gm./kg. /day. 

The reversibility of this lesion of the lens 
has been incompletely evaluated. In pigs 
changes in the lens will develop after 2.7 to 
4.5 gm./kg. of DMSO is topically adminis- 
tered for twenty-seven weeks. Two months 
after cessation of DMSO therapy, the lens 
alterations have regressed [14]. Kleberger 
[16], on the other hand, has treated dogs 
with 5 gm./kg. orally and demonstrated that 
eight mon after cessation of the therapy, 
the lesion was still present. 

Uramura and Kenkyu [10] reported the 
exposure of two groups of rabbits to DMSO 
in mist form. The animals inhaled either 25 
or 50 pid one hour per day with a two 
week resting period after the fifth week, 
followed by three additional weeks of treat- 
ment and a two week rest period. The ani- 
mals were observed for five months. The rab- 
bits inhaling 50 ml. of DMSO showed symp- 
toms of chemical pneumonia plus hepatic 
and renal toxicity. The rabbits inhaling 25 
ml. of DMSO had cloudy swelling and fatty 
infiltration in the liver and some round cell 
pulmonary infiltration. The authors con- 
cluded that “to inhale DMSO in large 
amounts” is dangerous. 

In the study by Willson, Brown, and Tim- 
mens [6], dogs were given 1.2 gm./kg. in- 
travenously per day for twenty-four days. 
A reversible hemolytic anemia was noted in 
dogs receiving repeated intravenous injec- 
tions of DMSO. The authors concluded, how- 
ever, that DMSO seemed to have a relatively 
low order of systemic toxicity. 

The question of teratogenicity always has 
to be considered with any drug. Ferm [17] in- 
jected 0.5 ml. of DMSO intraperitoneally 
into hamsters on the eighth day of gestation 
and reported varying degrees of exencephaly 
and anencephaly. Caujolle and co-workers 
[18] gave DMSO orally in 50 per cent concen- 
tration at a level of 5 gm./kg./day to male 
and female rats for four days prior to mating. 
Fertility was judged to be normal. The 
pregnant females were then given DMSO 
throughout the gestational period, All litters 
were regarded as normal and the young rats 
developed in a normal fashion. Wood [15] re- 
ported that rabbits receiving DMSO orally in 
a dose of 10 gm./kg./day were successfully 
bred and had litters of normal size. The prog- 
eny of such treated female rabbits showed 
neither gross nor microscopic pathologic dis- 
turbance. 

Among the miscellaneous data relating to 
toxicology of DMSO, is an article by Greiff 
and Myers [19] showing that mitochondria 
exposed to 30 per cent glycerol were inac- 
tivated. Suspensions exposed to 30 per cent 
dimethyl sulfoxide retained their capacity 
for oxidative phosphorylation, but at a great- 
ly reduced level. The study indicated that 
DMSO was less toxic to mitochondria than 
glycerol. Monder and Takayanagi [20] dem- 
onstrated that nuclei of liver cells of the 
rat could be isolated in high yield with ap- 
parently satisfactory morphology in DMSO. 
The nuclei thus isolated were able to incor- 
porate glycine Ci more rapidly than those 
obtained in aqueous 2.2 M sucrose, 

Rammler [21] showed that enzymatic ac- 
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tivity of at least three enzymes could essen- 
tially be completely recovered after incuba- 
tion in 40 to 60 per cent DMSO for varying 
periods of time at 37° c. One enzyme, alka- 
line phosphomonoesterase, was 98 per cent 
inhibited in 60 per cent DMSO, Ninety per 
cent of its initial activity could be restored 
by dialysis, 

Schrek, Elrod, and Batra [22] studied the 
cytocidal effects of dimethyl sulfoxide on 
normal and leukemic lymphocytes, incu- 
bating suspensions at 37° c. with and with- 
out 2 per cent DMSO. Viability was judged 
by the morphologic integrity of the cells. 
Two per cent DMSO was not toxic to normal 
lymphocytes during the first two days of in- 
cubation; however, a cytocidal effect was 
observed on the third day and increased to 
32 per cent on the seventh day. Leukemic 
lymphocytes exhibited an appreciable cytoci- 
dal effect when incubated with DMSO after 
one day and an average effect of 90 per cent 
after seven days. 

Peterson and Robertson [23] in an excel- 
lent pharmacodynamic study found no sig- 
nificant physiologic changes in dogs treated 
with single intravenous dosages of DMSO as 
high as 1 gm./kg. of body weight. 

Gottlob [24], from experiments performed 
on the vascular endothelium of the aorta of 
the rat, demonstrated that intravenous or 
intra-arterial injection of more than 30 per 
cent DMSO produced endothelial damage. 


SIDE EFFECTS IN MAN 


Few troublesome side effects have been ob- 
served in man after administration of DMSO. 
John and Laudahn [25] reported on the side 
effects of topically applied DMSO in 4,180 
patients, some treated for longer than one 
year. The incidence of local dermatitis was 
3.5 per cent; generalized dermatitis, less than 
0.1 per cent; and headache and nausea, 1.6 
per cent. 

Patients have been followed up at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School by one of us 
(S.W.J.) with batteries of hematologic and 
chemical tests, including those for serum 
glutamic oxalacetic transaminase (SGOT), 
serum glutamic pyruvic transaminase 
(SGPT), total protein and albumin-globulin 
ratios, blood urea nitrogen, bilirubin, alkaline 
phosphatase, and prothrombin time. No sig- 
nificant abnormalities were demonstrated 
[3]. In twenty-five patients treated by one of 
us (S.W.J.) ophthalmologic examinations 
were performed both before and after treat- 
ment with DMSO. The longest duration of 
treatment was twenty-one months. The max- 
imal dosage per patient was 30 ml. admin- 
istered topically per day. No toxicity to the 
eye attributable to dimethyl sulfoxide was 
seen. 

Ophthalmologic examinations were com- 
pleted on patients before and after DMSO 
therapy. Kutschera [26] studied eighty-four 
such patients with an average treatment 
period of two and one-half months and an 
average daily dosage per patient of 18.5 ml. 
of 90 per cent DMSO; no toxicity to the eye 
was observed. 

Scherbel [27] reviewed results with sixty- 
one patients with scleroderma treated with 
DMSO. Forty-seven of these patients had 
serial ophthalmologic examinations, The 
longest any of these were treated was two 
and one-half years; no evidence of toxicity 
to the eye was noted. 

Kligman [28, 29] treated human subjects 
with DMSO administered topically and he 
observed that: 

1. The enchancement of penetration 
through human skin was not dependent on 
irreversible damage to the horny layer. 

2. Dimethyl sulfoxide possessed potent 
histamine-liberating properties at the site 
of application. The circulating basophils de- 
creased after extensive topical use but re- 
mained within normal limits. 

8. Dimethyl sulfoxide administered topi- 
cally was mildly antifungal and antibacterial. 
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Concentrated solutions reduced the resident 
microfiora by 95 per cent. 

The histamine release effect shown by 
Kligman [28, 29] developed swiftly and was 
manifested by a wheal and flare when con- 
centrations higher than 70 per cent were 
applied in cups or under occlusion. Merely 
swabbing the skin with 90 per cent dimethyl 
sulfoxide often caused transient histamine 
reddening, rarely accompanied by whealing. 
This response occurred in the first week or 
two if it was used once or twice daily, and 
disappeared thereafter when the mast cell 
stores of histamine had been depleted. 

Swabbing of the skin once or twice daily 
with 90 per cent dimethyl sulfoxide for 
twenty-one days produced a mild erythe- 
matous, scaling dermatitis in some subjects. 
This exposure produced mild subclinical 
and mainly epidermal damage in probably 
all subjects. The dermatitis, which is ac- 
companied by only a moderate inflammatory 
reaction in the dermis, invariably regressed 
as treatment continued, with the skin even- 
tually becoming histologically normal. 

Kligman [28, 29] concluded that none of 
the cutaneous effects produced by topically 
administered 90 per cent dimethyl sul- 
foxide constituted a contraindication to the 
use of DMSO in the treatment of musculo- 
skeletal and connective-tissue disorders. 


FATE AND METABOLISM 


The fate and metabolism of DMSO have 
been studied in the rat, rabbit, dog, and 
man by Kolb and associates [30]. After 
cutaneous application, the maximal concen- 
tration of DMSO in the blood occurs in rats 
after ten minutes; in dogs and rabbits, after 
less than one hour; and in man, after four 
to six hours [30], Studies of distribution in 
rats, rabbits, and dogs after single applica- 
tions as well as applications repeated for 
several weeks did not reveal any accumula- 
tion of the labeled compound in The 
DMSO concentration at the site of treatment 
and in the underlying muscle was increased. 
Whole body autoradiography of rats after 
cutaneous and oral application of DMSO 
showed similar findings. 

The main route of elimination of DMSO 
is via the urine [30]. Unchanged dimethyl 
sulfoxide and dimethyl sulfone have been iso- 
lated from the urine. Kolb et al. [30] have 
shown that the excretion rate of DMSO de- 
pends on the species and the route of admin- 
istration. In rats there is no significant dif- 
ference of half time elimination when intra- 
venous and cutaneous routes are compared 
(six to eight hours in both). In rabbits 
the half time for elimination is less than one 
day irrespective of the route. In dogs half the 
applied dose was eliminated in one and a 
half to two days, also independent of the 
route. In man half of the applied dose was 
eliminated within fourteen days after cuta- 
neous application and within eight days after 
intravenous administration. Dimethyl sul- 
fide can be identified in expired air by gas 
chromatography and represents about 3 per 
cent of the administered dose [30]. 


PRIMARY PHARMACOLOGY 


The following primary pharmacologic ac- 
tions for dimethyl sulfoxide have been docu- 
mented in the laboratory: (1) membrane 
penetration; (2) ‘anti-inflammation; (3) 
nerve blockade (analgesia); (4) bacterio- 
stasis; (5) diuresis; (6) enhancement of 
effectiveness of other drugs; (7) cholines- 
terase inhibition; (8) collagen solvent; (9) 
nonspecific enhancement of resistance to in- 
fection; (10) vasodilation. 

Membrane Penetration, Dimethyl sulfoxide 
readily crosses most membranes of the body 
of the animal without apparently destroying 
the integrity of these membranes. In its pas- 
sage it permits a number of other compounds 
to move along with it. The phenomenon is 
reversible. DMSO will not rapidly penetrate 
either the nail or the enamel of the tooth. 

Studies on the membrane penetration 
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principle have now been carried out in agri- 
culture, basic biology, animals, and in man. 
Keil [31] in field tests under relatively severe 
disease conditions demonstrated that oxy- 
tetracycline satisfactorily controlled bacterial 
spotting in peaches. This control was signifi- 


cantly enhanced by adding DMSO to the anti-. 


biotic spray. DMSO was applied in 0.25 to 0.5 
percent with 66 parts per million of oxytetra- 
cycline. This gave similar control of disease 
as would have been produced by 132 parts of 
DMSO per million of oxytetracycline and sug- 
gested the value of substituting part of the 
relatively high priced antibiotic with the 
inexpensive DMSO. 

Leonard [32] studied different concentra- 
tions of several water soluble iron sources ap- 
plied as foliar sprays to orange and grape- 
fruit trees with leaves showing visible symp- 
toms of iron deficiency. Each iron solution 
was applied with and without dimethyl sulf- 
oxide. DMSO showed a marked ability to 
carry iron into citrus leaves. This was demon- 
strated by a more rapid and more extensive 
greening of leaves as well as higher concen- 
tration of chlorophyll in the chlorotic leaves 
sprayed with or dipped in various iron solu- 
tions containing DMSO than in those sprayed 
with the same solutions without DMSO. 

Amstey and Parkman [33] evaluated the 
question of whether or not DMSO might in- 
crease the infectivity of viral nucleic acid. 
Dimethyl sulfoxide was tested for its ability 
to enhance cellular infection by polio ribo- 
nucleic acid (RNA). The experiments re- 
ported demonstrated that DMSO enhanced 
polio RNA infectivity for primary mono- 
layers in kidney cells from African green 
monkeys. Enhancement was present in all 
concentrations from 5 to 80 per cent. It was 
optimal at 40 per cent DMSO with a twenty 
minute absorption period at room tempera- 
ture. A significant percentage of nucleic acid 
infection was absorbed in the first two 
minutes. 

Gunberg and Djan [34] studied the per- 
cutaneous absorption of two steroids dis- 
solved in dimethyl sulfoxide in the immature 
female rat. Cortisone acetate and 17 beta- 
estradiol ‘were administered to immature 
female rats. The steroids were given to the 
animals in an aqueous solution subcuta- 
neously or were applied topically in DMSO, 
Vaginal and uterine weight increases result- 
ing from estrogen stimulation and thymic, 
splenic, and adrenal involution resulting 
from the exogenous cortisone were compara- 
ble to results obtained in animals to which 
the drugs were administered subcutaneously. 

Franz and Van Bruggen [35] employed the 
frog skin model to study the influence of 
DMSO. They demonstrated that DMSO pro- 
duced a marked change in frog skin insofar 
as it represented a barrier to diffusion, This 
effect seemingly involved two different 
mechanisms. The first appeared to be the re- 
sult of the application of a hypertonic solu- 
tion to the outside of the skin, This aspect is 
not unique to DMSO but can be produced by 
other agents at equivalent concentrations. 
The result of hypertonicity is a nonselected 
increase in the permeability of the skin. 

The permeability to all molecules studied 
is increased and if this were the only effect, 
a tracer species should move across the skin 
in either direction at the same rate. This 
would give a flux ratio of 1, as is seen in the 
normal untreated skin. The second mecha- 
nism of DMSO action is less clear. Its effect 
was to increase the rate of movement of 
molecules across the skin in an inward direc- 
tion only. This becomes progressively larger 
as the size of the tracer molecule increases, 
@ greater change being seen with mannitol 
and sucrose than with urea or thiourea. The 
resultant is a flux ratio above 1. A flux ratio 
greater than 1 is sometimes taken as evi- 
dence for an active transport process, How- 
ever, it was suggested that the cause of this 
additional increase in influx was an inter- 
action between the movement of DMSO 
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across the skin and the movement of the 
tracer species. In other words, the movement 
of DMSO through the skin in some way in- 
fluenced the movement of other molecules 
through the skin. It is this second mecha- 
nism which may partially explain the 
uniqueness of DMSO. The more permeable 
the hypertonic agent, the greater will be the 
effect. DMSO has a relatively high permea- 
bility coefficient in frog skin. As a conse- 
quence of the permeability change there is 
a decrease in the electrical potential differ- 
ence which normally exists across the skin. 
This decrease appears to be due entirely to 
an increase in chloride conductance across 
the skin, there being little change in the rate 
of active sodium transport. The authors con- 
cluded that there could be little doubt that 
the main effect of DMSO on frog skin was 
related to permeability changes. 

Smith and Hegre [36] have shown that 
antibodies to bovine serum albumin devel- 
oped when a mixture of DMSO and bovine 
serum albumin was applied to the skin of 
rabbits, 

Finney and his associates [37] have studied 
the influence of DMSO and DMSO hydrogen 
peroxide on the myocardium after acute 
coronary ligation with subsequent myocar- 
dial infarction in pigs. The authors ligated 
approximately 50 per cent of the anterior de- 
scending branch of the left coronary artery 
and ligated the right coronary artery at its 
root. The addition of DMSO to this model 
system seemed to assist in the diffusion of 
oxygen into the ischemic myocardium as 
shown by the nitro BT staining technic. 

Maddock, Green, and Brown [38] designed 
experiments to demonstrate the usefulness of 
DMSO as a carrier for antitumor agents, The 
agents were dissolved in concentrations of 
DMSO varying from 85 to 100 per cent. One 
of the tumors studied was the L1210 leu- 
kemia, Survival time without treatment was 
approximately eight days. The standard 
method of employing Cytoxan® intraper- 
itoneally produced a survival time of 15.5 
days. If Cytoxan was applied topically in 
water over the tumor, the survival time was 
12.6 days. If Cytoxan was applied topically in 
DMSO, a survival time of 15.3 days was ob- 
tained and compared favorably with the 
results obtained by intraperitoneal admin- 
istrations. DMSO itself produced a survival 
time comparable to that obtained by giving 
no chemotherapy at all. 

Kligman [28,29] showed that various dyes, 
steroids, and antiperspirents dissolved in con- 
centrated solutions of DMSO of 70 per cent 
strength or greater showed enhanced pene- 
tration through human skin. 

Maibach and Feldmann [39] studied the 
percutaneous penetration of hydrocortisone 
and testosterone in man. Maximal excretion 
of both steroids occurred within thirty-six 
hours. The authors concluded that DMSO 
increased penetration of these steroids three- 
fold. 

Sulzberger and co-workers [40] studied the 
penetration of DMSO into human skin by 
employing methylene blue and iodine and 
iron dyes as visual tracers. Biopsy showed 
that the stratum corneum was stained 
throughout with each of the tracers which 
had been applied to the skin surface with 
DMSO and that there was ittle or no stain- 
ing below this area. The authors confirmed 
that DMSO was able to carry these sub- 
stances rapidly and deeply into the horny 
layer and suggested the possible usefulness 
of DMSO as a vehicle for therapeutic agents 
in inflammatory dermatoses and superficial 
skin infections such as pyodermas. Particular 
interest was expressed in the possible value 
of forming a depot in the horny layer for such 
prophylactic agents as sun screens, insect 
repellants, and antiseptics. 

Perlman and Wolfe [41] have demon- 
strated that allergens of small molecular 
weight such as penicillin-G potassium mixed 
with 90 per cent DMSO will readily be carried 
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through intact human skin. Allergens hav- 
ing a molecular weight of 3,000 or greater will 
not penetrate the human skin with DMSO 
within a prescribed hour's time; however, 
Smith and Hegre [36] previously observed 
that antibodies to bovine serum albumin 
developed when a mixture of DMSO in 
bovine serum albumin was applied to the 
skin of rabbits. In addition to permitting 
passage through the human skin, DMSO will 

a substance such as hydrocortisone 
[42,43] or hexachloraphene [44] into the 
deeper layers of the stratum corneum, pro- 
ducing a reservoir, The steroid reservoir re- 
mains for sixteen days and is resistant to 
washing of the skin surface with soap, water, 
and alcohol. 

Anti-inflammation. In the laboratory 
DMSO exhibits anti-inflammatory activity 
against the Baker's yeast granuloma in the 
guinea pig [1]. Formanek and Kovac [45] 
demonstrated that DMSO exerted a signifi- 
cant effect on edema produced in the rat’s 
paw by either a steel stamp or an injection 
of autologous blood. DMSO was administered 
topically immediately after trauma or in- 
jection, producing reduction of both types of 
edema. 

Miller and Ward [46] induced the localized 
Shwartzman phenomenon in rabbits. Di- 
methyl sulfoxide applied to the skin or in- 
jected intravenously at the time of the pre- 
paratory injection of lipopolysaccharide failed 
to influence the local hemorrhagic necrosis 
induced by the intravenous lipopolysac- 
charide. In contrast, application of 90 per 
cent DMSO to the site of preparatory in- 
jection at the time of intravenous injection 
of the lipopolysaccharide either abolished or 
greatly reduced the local hemorrhage or 
necrosis; 70 per cent DMSO had only a 
minimal inhibitory effect on the localized 
Shwartzman phenomenon. 

In understanding the mechanism of action 
of DMSO and its anti-inflammatory effects, 
the work of Weissmann, Sessa, and Bevans 
[47] deserves special mention. The authors 
documented that lysosomes can be stabilized 
against a variety of injurious agents by corti- 
sone. However, the concentrations of these 
stabilizing agents when dissolved in ethanol 
are all at 10M which is above the physiolog- 
ic or pharmacologic range. In direct contrast, 
when corticoids are dissolved in DMSO, 
stabilizing effects can be discerned at con- 
centrations of 10-* or 10-7 which is more 
physiologic. Studies with monolithic mem- 
branes indicate that DMSO acts to render 
steroids available at the phospholipid choles- 
terol membrane which binds cells to their 
organelles. These authors conclude that since 
inflammation can be provoked by enzymes 
released from lysosomes in skin and synovi- 
um and since cortisol and its analogues 
antagonize these effects, it is possible that 
DMSO permits endogenous steroids to be 
more effective at their sites of action on the 
lysomal membrane. 

Nerve Blockade (Analgesia). Immersion of 
the sciatic nerve in 6 per cent DMSO de- 
creases the conduction velocity by 40 per 
cent. This effect is totally reversible by 
washing the nerve for one hour in a buffer 
[48]. Shealy [49] has studied feline periph- 
eral small fiber after discharge. In concen- 
trations of 5 to 10 per cent, DMSO elim- 
inates the activity of C-fibers within one 
minute, After , the activity of the 
C fibers returns [49]. Shealy believes feline 
peripheral small fiber after discharge to be 
a good experimental model for determining 
the efficacy of some substances influencing 
pain in man, 

A means of extending the duration of re- 
versible nerve blocks to several days without 
associated nerve destruction has been the 
subject of many investigators. Local anesthet- 
ics have been dissolved in oils or fats in the 
hope that such a solution would form a 
depot from which local anesthetic would be 
slowly released, Although nerve block for 
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weeks to months has resulted from injection 
of such mixtures, prolonged duration of 
effect has been shown to be the result of 
nerve destruction by the oil solvent. 

Recently, Brechner and co-workers [50] 
studied this problem using twenty-six 
healthy mongrel dogs. During administration 
of general anesthesia each animal received 
an epidural injection of the test drug prepa- 
ration. The preparation consisted of DMSO 
alone or DMSO in a local anesthetic base. 
In some instances the test preparation was 
injected into an epidural space previously 
infiltrated with 10 ml. of normal saline solu- 
tion or 2 ml. of bicarbonate. The authors 
produced prolonged nerve blocks by the epi- 
dural injections of various solutions of local 
anesthetic base and DMSO. The physical 
presence of one anesthetic base, procaine, was 
demonstrated for at least four days after 
such an injection. No neurohistologic evi- 
dence of damage could be demonstrated in 
animals which had received injection of 
DMSO, procaine, and a bicarbonate solution. 

Bacteriostasis. DMSO is bacteriostatic in 
20 per cent concentration against Escherichia 
coli, Staphylococcus aureus and Pseudomonas 
[1]. A possible explanation for the antibac- 
terial effect has been suggested by Tsuchiya, 
Iriyama, and Umezawa [51] to result from 
the production of methylmethanthiosulfinate 
from DMSO. 

Seibert, Farrelly, and Shepherd [52] studied 
the highly pleomorphic bacteria regularly 
isolated from human tumors and leukemic 
bloods. DMSO in 12.5 to 25 per cent concen- 
trations caused complete inhibition of growth 
in vitro of all twenty-seven such isolated 
organisms without effecting the intact red 
blood cells. 

One of the intriguing possibilities with 
DMSO is indicated in studies which show 
that resistant bacteria become sensitive after 
pretreatment with this material. Pottz [53] 
gave preliminary evidence that the tubercle 
bacilli resistant to 2,000 „g. of streptomycin 
or isoniazid became sensitive to 10 pg. of 
either drug by pretreatment with 0.5 to 5 per 
cent DMSO. 

Kamiya Wakao, and Nishioka [54] evalu- 
ated the effect of 5 per cent DMSO on the 
increase of sensitivity of bacteria to anti- 
biotics. In this study the difference of more 
than 2 mm, of growth inhibitory circle be- 
tween DMSO and the control medium was re- 
garded as the increase in sensitivity. DMSO 
restored the sensitivity of antibiotic-resistant 
strains and increased the sensitivity of anti- 
biotic-sensitive strains, Restoration of sensi- 
tivity was found in some strains of Pseudo- 
monas and E.coli. In particular the sensitiv- 
ity of Pseudomonas for colistin was restored 
when the medium contained 5 per cent 
DMSO. All four strains of colistin-resistant 
Pseudomonas then became sensitive. The au- 
thors recorded that antibiotics which were 
not effective on certain bacteria, such as peni. 
cillin for E.coli, showed growth inhibitory 
effects when the medium contained DMSO. 

Diuresis. Suckert and Formanek [55] 
studied the diuretic effects of DMSO admin- 
istered topically to rats five times daily in a 
dosage of 0.5 ml. of 90 per cent DMSO per 
animal, This increased the urine volume ten- 
fold. Together with an increase in urine vol- 
ume, there was also an increase in both so- 
dium and potassium excretion. 

Enhancement of Drug Action. Rosen et al. 
[56] employed dimethyl sulfoxide and water 
for determining the LD,, in rats and mice 
using quarternary ammonium salts as test 
compounds administered orally. Toxicity was 
increased by DMSO with pentolinium tartrate 
in rats and hexamethonium bitartrate in 
rats. No change in mouse toxicity was noted 
with the foregoing two compounds. DMSO 
decreased toxicity of decamethanium iodide 
in rats. 

Cholinesterase Inhibition. Sams, Carroll, 
and Crantz [48] studied the effects of di- 
methyl sulfoxide on skeletal, smooth, and 
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cardiac muscles employing concentrations of 
0.6 to 6 per cent. DMSO strikingly depressed 
the response of the diaphragm to both direct 
(muscle) and indirect (nerve) electrical 
stimulation, and caused spontaneous 
skeletal muscle fasciculations. On the other 
hand, DMSO increased the response of the 
smooth muscle of the stomach to both 
muscle and nerve stimulation. The vagal 
threshold was lowered 50 per cent by 6 per 
cent DMSO. Cholinesterase inhibition by 
DMSO could reasonably explain fasciculation 
of skeletal muscle, increased tone of the 
smooth muscle, and lower vagal threshold 
observed in this series of experiments. In 
vitro assays showed that 0.8 to 8 per cent 
DMSO inhibited 16 to 80 per cent, respec- 
tively, of bovine erythrocyte cholinesterase 
[48]. 

Collagen Solvent. It has been found in 
biopsy specimens taken from the skin before 
treatment and at three weekly intervals in 
patients with scleroderma that there was a 
dissolution of collagen with the elastic fibers 
remaining intact [57]. Gries, Bublitz, and 
Lindner [58] studied rabbit skin before and 
after twenty-four hours in vitro with 100 
per cent DMSO. They evaluated the fraction 
of collagen soluble in neutral saline solu- 
tion, the fraction soluble in acid citrate solu- 
tion, and the insoluble fibrous collagen. After 
immersion with DMSO, the fraction extract- 
able with neutral salt solution decreased sig- 
nificantly. The authors mentioned that top- 
ical DMSO in man exerted a significant 
effect in human pathologic deposition of col- 
lagen in human postirradiation subcutane- 
ous fibrosis but did not appear to change 
the equilibrium of metabolism of collagen of 
normal tissue. In patients with scleroderma, 
increased hydroxyproline content of the urine 
has been demonstrated after topical treat- 
ment with DMSO [58]. 

Nonspecific Enhancement of Resistance. 
Raettig in a recent study [59] of antigen- 
antibody reactions showed that DMSO did 
not disturb the immune response. In fact, 
the oral administration of DMSO to mice for 
ten days prior to an oral infection with 
murine typhus produced in itself an en- 
hanced resistance to this rickettsial infection. 

Vasodilation. Adamson and co-workers 
[60] have demonstrated that when di- 
methyl sulfoxide is applied to a three to one 
pedicle flap raised on the back of rats, it 
will decrease the anticipated slough by 60 
to 70 per cent. The authors suggested that 
the primary action of DMSO on the pedicle 
flap circulation was to evoke a histamine- 
like response. Kligman [28, 29] had previ- 
ously demonstrated that DMSO possessed 
potent histamine-liberating properties at 
the site of application. Microphotographs 
taken by Adamson and his associates show 
dilatation of vessels beneath the skin of the 
rabbit ear when it is topically treated with 
DMSO. 

CLINICAL DATA 

More than 125 clinical studies with topi- 
cal DMSO and/or DMSO mixtures have been 
reported or are in press to date. Ninety per 
cent of these indicate efficacy. The handful 
of negative papers are for the most part 
centered around the use of DMSO in rheu- 
matoid arthritis, a notoriously difficult dis- 
ease to evaluate. A critical review of the lit- 
erature on rheumatoid arthritis indicates 
that topical dimethyl sulfoxide is at least 
a useful adjunct in the treatment of this 
entity. The initial “clinical impression” types 
of reports have been confirmed with con- 
trolled studies. 

One of the better controlled studies in 
rheumatoid arthritis was performed by the 
Committee of Clinical Drug Testing of the 
Japanese Rheumatism Association [61] on 
274 patients (55 male and 219 female pa- 
tients) with rheumatoid arthritis. Fifty or 
90 per cent DMSO was applied topically and 
propylene glycol was used as a control twice 
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a day to the involved joints for four weeks 
in single-blind evaluation. The following 
parameters were examined: (1) articular 
symptoms and signs (spontaneous pain, pain 
on palpation, pain on motion, heat); (2) 
strength of grip (mm. Hg); (3) circumfer- 
ence of joint; (4) range of joint motion. 
Patients were examined before trial, after 
two weeks, and after four weeks of therapy. 
Records of the entire series were sent to a 
central office and statistically analyzed. Both 
50 and 90 per cent DMSO were found to be 
effective and no difference was discerned be- 
tween the two concentrations. They were 
both significantly better than the propylene 
glycol control. DMSO relieved joint pain and 
increased the range of motion and grip 
strength. Studies primarily relating to the 
interest of the general surgeon and some 
surgical specialties will now be discussed. 

Brown [62] has completed a controlled 
double-blind study to evaluate the thera- 
peutic efficacy of dimethyl sulfoxide in acute 
musculoskeletal disorders. Those treated in- 
cluded patients with acute post-traumatic 
soft tissue injury to the cervical, dorsal, and 
lumbar areas, sprains and strains of the 
larger joints of the extremities, acute post- 
traumatic soft tissue injuries associated with 
subcutaneous and intramuscular bleeding 
involving trunk or extremity surfaces of 
more than a few square inches, and acute 
bursitis involving the large joints of the 
body in contradistinction to that involving 
the fingers and toes. It had been previously 
determined that a 70 per cent aqueous solu- 
tion of DMSO in volumes ranging from 8 to 
12 ml. applied topically at least three times 
daily to a wide area covering the site of dis- 
ease would provide effective therapeutic re- 
sponse in 80 per cent or more of the non- 
controlled cases and would yield substantial 
therapeutic benefit within twenty-four 
hours. Preliminary and prior testing of the 
same patients with a 10 per cent solution of 
DMSO indicated no clinical benefit during 
this time. In this manner the effective dose 
for the condition treated was established 
and the non-effective nature of the 10 per 
cent solution was determined and identified 
for use as the control group. 

Before treatment, physical parameters were 
recorded as to severity in each case. These in- 
cluded pain, edema, fluctuation, ecchymosis, 
local tenderness, and limitation of motion. 
The medication was applied to clean, dry, 
and unbroken skin, any excess oil or per- 
spiration having been removed. 

In establishing the protocol for the dou- 
ble-blind series DMSO was provided by a 
pharmaceutical house in numbered bottles, 
the code and strength of the solution in the 
containers being known only to those who 
supplied the drug. Ninety-two patients were 
included in the double-blind series. In sixty 
of these, 60 to 90 per cent DMSO was given. 
The over-all good [1] and excellent [2] re- 
sults varied between 70 and 90 per cent. Re- 
sults for the thirty-two patients in whom 10 
per cent DMSO was applied were all rele- 
gated into the fair or no benefit categories. 

Tenderness and pain were evaluated by 
Brown [62] prior treatment and at intervals 
thereafter. Within one to two hours, there 
was almost complete relief of pain and 
tenderness in those patients treated with 60 
to 90 per cent solutions of DMSO and at the 
end of seventy-two hours there was rela- 
tively no pain and tenderness. In patients 
treated with the placebo (10 per cent DMSO 
solution) there was little response, even after 
seventy-two hours, to medication for pain 
and tenderness. 

Penrod, Bacharach, and Templeton [63] 
studied the use of DMSO for control of pain 
after posterolateral thoracotomy. Twenty- 
four patients were selected for this study. 
Besides being painful this operation is also 
associated with complications which often 
occur as a result of the patient’s unwilling- 
ness to cough because of pain. Operations 
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were performed for a variety of intrathoracic 
lesions. Most of the patients had carcinoma 
of the lung, others had hiatal hernia, pul- 
monary tuberculosis, or thoracic aortic 
aneurysm. All patients were operated on by 
the same two surgeons so that the technical 
aspects of the incisions and details of the 
patient’s care were uniform. 

The following procedure for the topical ap- 
Plication of DMSO was followed. At the end 
of the operation 10 ml. of an unknown con- 
centration of DMSO was directly applied to 
the closed wound and to an area extending 
10 inches on either side. The skin was then 
permitted to dry for ten minutes and a 
sterile dressing was applied. Six hours later 
the dressing was removed and 10 ml. of 
DMSO from the same bottle applied. No dress- 
ing was used after this time. The applica- 
tions were repeated every six hours there- 
after. For the initial twelve applications (that 
is, for the first three days) the unknown 
concentration was used exclusively. On the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth postoperative days, 
a known concentration of 70 per cent DMSO 
was applied to the healing wound. 

Patients were instructed to ask for analge- 
sics in the postoperative period if they ex- 
perienced pain. The usual analgesic pre- 
scribed was morphine sulfate in a dose of 
8 to 10 mg. given intramuscularly every 
three hours as needed, After the first three or 
four hours patients were encouraged to sit 
upright in bed, to cough, and to practice 
deep breathing. This is ordinarily a painful 
experience for any such patient. 

Three unknown concentrations of DMSO 
were used, Seven patients received 10 per cent 
DMSO, nine patients received a 60 per cent 
concentration, and eight patients were 
treated with an 80 per cent concentration. 
Because of the characteristic odor DMSO 
imparts to the patient’s breath, it was de- 
cided to use 10 per cent concentration as a 
control rather than a completely inert 
aqueous solution. 

The patients in the control group, those 
receiving the 10 per cent concentration, re- 
quired an average of five doses of morphine 
sulfate during the first three postoperative 
days. Individual requirements varied from 
one injection to as many as eight injections 
during this three day period. Those patients 
receiving 60 per cent concentration required 
an average of four doses of morphine sulfate 
during the same postoperative time, The in- 
dividual doses in this group of patients 
ranged from two to eight injections over 
the three days. The patients in the third test 
group, those receiving 80 per cent concen- 
tration, required an average of only three 
doses of morphine sulfate through the first 
three postoperative days. Individual num- 
bers of doses ranged from one to five in this 
group. It became apparent early in the study 
that each of the patients receiving 60 or 
80 percent concentrations of DMSO enjoyed 
some relief of pain after every application. 
In most patients the degree of relief from 
pain was significant. If there was delay in 
providing another application of DMSO after 
the final application of the test concentra- 
tion, patients frequently demanded contin- 
uation of the topical application. 

Postoperative analgesia is a variable which 
lends itself easily to subjective interpreta- 
tion by the patient and the attending per- 
sonnel. For example, the authors found that 
in some cases narcotics had been admin- 
istered by the nurse for restlessness and 
inability to sleep. In spite of these limi- 
tations both the surgeons involved in the 
patients’ care and the nurses providing the 
daily treatments were impressed with the 
apparent effectiveness of DMSO in reliev- 
ing the usual pain after thoracotomy, These 
patients as a group were able to cough more 
effectively, move more easily both in and 
out of bed, resume early motion of the 
arm and shoulder in the operative side, and 
in general enjoy a more rapid and 
less complicated postoperative course than 
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patients who had not had the drug. With 
fewer narcotics required, there were fewer 
gastrointestinal complications such as 
nausea, ileus, and constipation. Wounds 
healed without complication. Preliminary 
experience with DMSO for the relief of 
postoperative incisional pain was said by 
the authors to be encouraging. It was con- 
cluded that DMSO topically applied can 
play a useful role in the postoperative 
Management of patients undergoing thoracic 


surgery. 

Engel [64] studied ten patients with 
keloids, applying 40 to 80 per cent DMSO 
concentration two to three times daily. After 
several months there was a flattening of the 
scar with microscopic changes seen in the 
dermis characterized by a loosening of the 
collagen bundles. 

Paul [65] presented a study comparing 
loss of time due to injury among profes- 
sional baseball players during the year he 
used DMSO in 28 cases with loss of time 
during the previous year when he did not 
have this drug (42 cases). Time loss was 
three times greater with conventional ther- 
apy than with DMSO. 

Frommhold [66] studied the cutaneous 
application of DMSO in patients with sub- 
cutaneous fibrosis induced by supervoltage 
irradiation of deep seated malignant lesions. 
DMSO application was followed by a gradual 
softening and reduction in the size of the 
indurated areas. 

Brechner, Cohen, and Pretsky [67] showed 
that intense anesthesia of the intact hu- 
man skin could be achieved by the topical 
application of a solution of five to 33 per 
cent tetracaine base dissolved in dimethyl 
sulfoxide. 

Ochs [68] employed DMSO for topical an- 
esthesia prior to myringotomy. The author 
used a 5 per cent solution of cocaine and 4 
per cent tetracaine in pure dimethyl sulfox- 
ide. These were applied to the ear drum with 
a cotton-tipped applicator. Anesthesia re- 
sulted after one minute of application and 
persisted for a sufficient time to accomplish 
the procedure. Ochs pointed out that these 
materials should not be dropped into the 
auditory canal to avoid a severe burning pain 
which would radiate into the neck. He stud- 
ied sixty patients and found it equally ef- 
fective in treating acute otitis media with a 
bulging drum or a chronic case of serous 
otitis. 

In ophthalmology Gordon [69] applied 
DMSO intraocularly and reported benefit in 
the treatment of corneal edema. 

In the field of urology, Persky and Stewart 
[70] employed DMSO in the treatment of a 
number of patients with various genitouri- 
nary disorders, including Peyronie’s disease 
and acute epididymitis. Six of thirteen 
patients with Peyronie's disease were signifi- 
cantly improved and were able to resume rea- 
sonably normal intercourse. In one patient a 
complete disappearance of the fibrous plaque 
resulted and three others showed definite evi- 
dence of resolution of the fibrosis. Applica- 
tions from the time of presentation had 
varied from eight to twelve weeks. In seven 
of twelve men with acute epididymitis, topi- 
cally applied DMSO was associated with relief 
of local discomfort and pain. 

In gynecologic surgery DMSO was employed 
by Ayre and LeGuerrier [71]. The authors 
previously experimented with hormones ap- 
plied directly to localized carcinoma of the 
cervix in situ. Neither the hormone alone nor 
pure DMSO produced alterations. When 
DMSO with dexamethasone was applied to the 
lesion of carcinoma in situ, cytologic changes 
of a regressive nature appeared within two to 
three weeks. The friability of the lesion was 
no longer evident. The findings were inter- 
preted as showing regressive growth in- 
fluences in a small series of six cases. 

Recently a symposium on dimethyl sulf- 
oxide was held at the University of Vienna. 
Data on 9,521 patients were presented and a 
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review of the meeting has been published 
[72]. The conclusions of the conference were 
that DMSO was effective therapy in a wide 
variety of acute traumatic conditions, in 
acute and chronic subacromial bursitis, osteo- 
arthritis, gouty arthritis, and in some patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis. DMSO was shown 
to be of value when applied topically for the 
treatment of early Dupuytren’s contracture 
and of benefit in improving the cutaneous 
manifestations of scleroderma. 

It might be worthwhile to point out that a 
number of studies of its efficacy have ap- 
peared in the literature of veterinary medi- 
cine. Teigland and Saurino [73] demonstrated 
benefit in more than 80 per cent of horses 
treated for bursitis and synovitis. Dake [74] 
reported that the intravenous administration 
of DMSO to cats together with conventional 
therapy represented effective therapy for 
feline panleukopenia (an overwhelming viral 
infection). Koger [75] showed that topically 
applied DMSO was the first successful treat- 
ment for sacroiliac luxation in the cow. 


SUMMARY 


1, In subacute and chronic animal experi- 
ments, dimethyl sulfoxide administered top- 
ically, subcutaneously, intraperitoneally, 
orally, into the eye, and to the mucous 
membrane is generally well tolerated and 
rates as an agent of low toxicity. 

2. Subacute and chronic administration of 
DMSO in relatively high concentrations to 
dogs, rabbits, and swine by either the oral or 
the topical routes results in alterations to 
the lens. These alterations do not occur when 
the average dose given to human subjects is 
applied. The rhesus monkey is much more 
resistant to this phenomenon than the dog, 
rabbit, or pig. 

3. Human subjects have now been ex- 
amined ophthalmologically after as long as 
two and a half years of DMSO therapy with- 
out ocular toxicity. DMSO is clinically well 
tolerated, with few troublesome side effects, 

4. Fate and metabolism of DMSO have been 
studied in man by radioactive technics. 
After cutaneous application half of the ap- 
plied dose is eliminated within fourteen days. 
After intravenous application half of the 
applied dose is eliminated within eight days. 
Most of the dose is excreted as unchanged 
dimethyl sulfoxide in the urine. Dimethyl 
sulfone also appears in the urine. Dimethyl 
sulfide has been identified as the breath 
odor which follows DMSO treatment. 

5, Dimethyl sulfoxide has a wide range of 
primary pharmacologic actions including 
membrane penetration, anti-inflammation, 
loca] analgesia, bacteriostasis, diuresis, chol- 
inesterase inhibition, enhancement of the 
action of a concomitantly administered drug, 
solvent for collagen, nonspecific enhance- 
ment of immunity, and vasodilation. 

Clinical usefulness in surgery and the sur- 
gical subspecialities has been shown in the 
treatment of acute trauma, postoperative in- 
cisional pain, certain urologic disorders such 
as Peyronie’s disease, early Dupuytren’s con- 
tracture, keloids, and subcutaneous fibrosis 
associated with cobalt irradiation. Dimethyl 
sulfoxide will effectively carry local anes- 
thetics into the deeper layers of the skin and 
into the ear drum, permitting incision with- 
out pain. 
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[From the Hospital Tribune, June 19, 1967] 


DMSO Pur on SALE as Rx DRUG IN WEST 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO) has gone on sale as a prescription 
item in West Germany and Austria, Dr. 
Gerhard Laudahn, director of clinical re- 
search for Schering A.G., told Hospital 
Tribune while attending the Conference on 
Drug Information for Health Professions 
here. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons have 
used DMSO in the United States and Europe, 
and no serious untoward effect has yet been 
substantiated, he said. 

The prescription sale of DMSO in Austria 
is its first public availability in that coun- 
try, he said. It had been on prescription in 
West Germany before, from October until 
November, 1965, and was withdrawn when 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration re- 
quested further testing. 

The drug will be available for topical 
treatment of such acute ailments as muscu- 
loskeletal injuries and inflammations, tendi- 
nitis, frozen shoulder, bursitis, epicondyl- 
itis, neuritis, herpes zoster, toricollis, other 
muscle distortions and sprains and strains, 
he said. 

It is not yet available for such chronic 
conditions as arthritis, “but we are quite 
sure,” said Dr. Laudahn, “that DMSO will 
also prove valuable in chronic conditions. 
Before we recommend its widespread use in 
such conditions, we will follow the request 
of the German health authorities that we 
wait for the outcome of the treatments of 
the acute conditions,” 

Restrictions on the prescription use of 
DMSO, he said, are that it not exceed maxi- 
mum dose of 10 Gm. daily and not exceed 
the maximum time period of two weeks. 

“We do feel completely satisfied,” said Dr. 
Laudahn, about the drug’s safety. We think 
topical applications of DMSO, as we are using 
it at the moment, is only the beginning. 
Because we think that DMSO together with 
other substances will be proved valuable in 
the treatment of other diseases later on.” 

“It might go together with the cortico- 
steroids and especially with anticancer drugs 
in such instances that the cancer or tumor 
may be reached by topical application to 
skin or mucous membrane,” he suggested. 

He said that animal experiments reported 
at the November, 1966, international sym- 
posium on DMSO in Vienna already showed 
beneficial results on animal tumors with 
combinations of DMSO and other drugs. 


FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING—THE 
eats TO COOPERATIVE FEDERAL- 
M 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, if one 
reads the history of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, it becomes obvious that 
the old maxim that new Members should 
be seen and not heard had some validity. 

I am happy to say that such is no 
longer the case. It is to the advantage of 
the entire Nation that this legislative 
body, more than any other in the world 
today, is blessed with energetic, thought- 
ful, and creative young minds who are 
promptly assuming their burden with 
dignity and distinction. 

Happily for us and for the Nation, they 
have spoken out on the issues that face 
us. The world and the country has the 
advantage of their ideas and their plans, 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin, the Honorable WILLIAM A, 
STEIGER, is a prime example of what I 
mean. 

On November 13, 1967, before the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s 73d National 
Conference on Government in Milwau- 
kee, he spoke out on a topic that has 
attracted the attention of many of us 
here. His subject was “Federal Revenue 
Sharing—The Key to Cooperative Fed- 
eralism.” 

As with so many issues, he has placed 
the matter in perspective. I invite the 
attention of the Members and the coun- 
try to his comments which I am pleased 
to place at this point in the RECORD: 
FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING—THE KEY To Co- 

OPERATIVE FEDERALISM 

One of the most vital and dynamic di- 
chotomies of American history has been the 
changing nature of our federal system—the 
partnership between the national govern- 
ment on the one hand and the states which 
form it on the other. The conflict and the 
concert between the states and the national 
government is one of the most creative, as 
well as one of the most discordant features 
of federalism. To me the friction of federal- 
ism is both fruitful and healthy when prop- 
erly channeled. It is disruptive only when 
the balance is lost. When either end of the 
tug of war that is federalism fails to pull 
its share, the other side over balances. The 
strength which comes from a competitive 
partnership then is lost. 

Let’s be honest and admit that the states 
have not been fully pulling their share, and 
the federal government has not been wholly 
doing its job either, 

Today, we witness the ever-increasing cen- 
tralization of power and responsibility at 
the national level, a growing state and 
municipal dependence on largesse from 
Washington and a weakening of the abili- 
ties of states and local units of government 
to meet their responsibilities. The reason is 
not—as some would have us believe—the 
inertia of inaction on the part of the states, 
nor is it simply the momentum of bureau- 
cratic growth on the federal level. It is not 
that simple, 

Many factors have combined to bring this 
situation about. None of these factors, how- 
ever, has more impact than the imbalance 
in revenue sources available to the several 
levels of government, As a practical matter, 
the national government has pre-empted the 
graduated income tax as a major revenue 
source, 

For the most part, state and local gov- 
ernments have been left to rely on three 
major sources for the bulk of the revenues 
they need to operate. These three sources— 
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property taxes, sales taxes, and income 
taxes of flat or only mildly progressive 
rates—have tended only slightly to keep 
pace with inflated prices, and the mush- 
rooming demands of a growing population 
for improved governmental services. In an 
era of economic growth, revenue and credit 
sources available to state and local gov- 
ernments have not increased at a rate com- 
mensurate with demands and prices. 

Thus, the financial plight of governments 
in America today is one of increased revenue 
at the national level, but fiscal poverty at 
state and local levels. This has had an in- 
evitable impact on governmental and politi- 
cal leaders. At the state and local level, the 
pinch caused by insufficient funds has 
created a reluctance to embark upon new 
programs demanded by an increasingly so- 
phisticated population. At the national 
level, the predicament is reversed. The 
availability of funds leads to approval of 
new programs and commitments without 
sufficient examination of the desirability or 
efficacy of national governmental action. 

It is certainly a fact of life that many of 
the ills of our society are not now being 
solved at the local and state level. Many of 
our cities are suffering; poverty, unemploy- 
ment and crime abound in many areas; ur- 
ban ghettos are a national disgrace; trans- 
portation is being strangled. 

Who among us needs a catalog of these 
ills? We are all familiar with the problems. 
We are all searching for the best solution to 
those problems, 

The crucial question is: Why are these 
problems not being solved effectively at the 
local and state level? 

The present approach to solving these 
problems has been tried and tested in in- 
creasing degrees for a number of years. In 10 
years, federal grant-in-aid expenditures on 
a categorical basis have increased by $10 bil- 
lion from approximately $4 billion in 1956 to 
more than $14 billion in 1966. 

This approach is simply not working. 

Proponents of today’s “creative federalism” 
seek to solve these problems with special or 
categorical federal grant-in-aid programs. 
The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare alone put out a book containing 
some 527 pages, entitled “Grants-in-Aid and 
Other Financial Assistance Programs Admin- 
istered by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare.” 

That 527-page book merely lists and de- 
scribes briefly the grant-in-aid programs ad- 
ministered by this single department of the 
federal government. 

In all, there are 190 programs listed. They 
account for expenditures of some $7 billion 
annually, which represents less than half of 
the more than $14 billion in annual federal 
expenditures on such programs administered 
by the federal government. 

Each of these programs has its own ad- 
ministrator and its own army or regiment or 
platoon of personnel. Many of the programs 
have field personnel in regional offices and 
many, of course, have personnel in each state. 

The simpliest way I know of bringing home 
to the individual person in practically any 
city in the United States just how deeply 
the federal government is involved in one 
way or another in his community and state 
is to refer him to the telephone book, The 
1966 Milwaukee telephone book contains 240 
separate telephone listings for the federal 
government and only 166 for the state gov- 
ernment, 

During the past 10 years, programs of aid 
to the states have increased substantially. 

New health, labor and welfare programs 
established between fiscal 1956 and 1966—21 
in number—will have required outlays of 
$8.3 billion by the end of fiscal 1968. The 
first-year cost of these 21 programs was $44 
million; they are budgeted for almost $3.0 
billion in the current fiscal year. Programs 
added in 1967 and proposed in 1968 will bring 
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the total of new programs to 27 and the asso- 
ciated 1968 expenditures to $4.1 billion. 

Of the 21 programs initiated during the 
1956-1966 period in the health, labor and 
welfare field, 18 have been enacted since 1962. 

I would be saying nothing new if I at- 
tempted to catalog the list of federal require- 
ments, the redtape involved in obtaining ap- 
proval, the man-years spent by state and local 
Officials in connection with these programs, 
the interagency and intraprogram rivalries 
that exist among federal programs, and so on. 

In Wisconsin, it has been estimated that 
the taxpayers contribute $1.46 toward the 
cost of grant-in-aid programs for every 
grant-in-aid dollar they get back from the 
federal government, A good part of that 46 
cents goes for overhead and administrative 
costs of the federal government, The rest goes 
to so-called disadvantaged states through a 
number of equalization formulas. In 1966 
Wisconsin ranked 48th in per capita federal 
aid going to the states. 

Perhaps no state would really complain if 
the categorical grant-in-aid programs admin- 
istered by the federal government were ac- 
complishing the job. 

With more than 200 categorical grant-in- 
aid programs expending more than $14 billion 
annually, we see our problems, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas, persist and grow. 

All of our communities, as you well know, 
have the same general problems in the sense 
that there may be poverty, unemployment, 
inadequate educational and job training op- 
portunities and other problems of this kind. 

But the same solution to water pollution 
or poverty, or for that matter any other 
problem, in one community is very well not 
an appropriate solution in another com- 
munity. In one it might be a training pro- 
gram or sewage treatment facilities and in 
another it might be a transportation pro- 
gram or storm sewer separation construc- 
tion. 

It is obvious, however, that we are not 
going to make a major change in the dis- 
tribution of federal dollars until such time 
as the Vietnam war has ended. 

It is also apparent that before the fed- 
eral government moves to a revenue sharing 
system some basic policy decision will have 
to be made as to: (1) the basis for deter- 
mining the amount available for distribu- 
tion to the states; (2) the extent of controls 
over the distribution and use of shared 
funds; (3) the formula for distributing 
funds, including the weight that should be 
given to such factors as population, state and 
local tax effort, and income to the states; 
(4) the extent to which shared funds would 
have to be passed on by the states to their 
local political subdivisions and the formula 
for such distribution; and (5) whether re- 
form of state and local governments and their 
tax systems should be a prerequisite to par- 
ticipate in shared revenues and, if so, what 
kind of reforms. 

In order to move toward a more meaning- 

ful system of aid to the states, I would hope 
that as we have done in the 90th Congress, 
we can begin to go to the so-called “block 
grant” approach and point to what the 
President said when he proposed the Com- 
prehensive Public Health Service Act last 
year: 
“I recommend to Congress a program of 
grants to enable states and communities to 
plan the better use of manpower facilities 
and financial resources for comprehensive 
health services. . Our purpose must be 
to help redirect and reform fragmented pro- 
grams which encourage inefficiency and con- 
fusion and fail to meet the total health needs 
of our citizens.” 

My colleague Congressman Henry Reuss is 
an outspoken advocate of the concept of 
governmental reform at the state and local 
level. There is, however, a further question 
which is: Can the national government be 
indifferent to the manner in which state and 
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local tax collectors separate $61 billion an- 
nually from individuals and business firms. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, of Harvard, out- 
lined some of the problems facing our pres- 
ent system when he said: 

„. . . liberals must divest themselves of 
the notion that the nation, especially the 
cities of the nation, can be run from agen- 
cles in Washington ... we must attend to 
what the federal government is good at... 
(it) is good at collecting revenues, and 
rather bad at disbursing services.” 

Governor Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, 
in his aptly titled book Storm Over the States 
described the problems existent in present 
federal programs when he wrote: 

“Federal programs are uncoordinated, 
leading to overlapping, duplication, tripli- 
cation, conflicting goals, cross-purposes, lack 
or consistency and loss of direction.” 

Sanford also wrote: 

“As the crisis has risen, it is obvious that 
the states have not done enough, the cities 
have seemed paralyzed, and the national 
government has inaugurated as many wrong 
approaches as right solutions. The answers, 
however, will not be found by assessing 
blame, but by drawing together all our re- 
sources.“ 

States and local governments continue to 
struggle to meet the challenges presented to 
them. From 1946 to 1966, state and local 
government spending increased by 525 per 
cent, from $13 billion to $81 billion. But at 
the same time, state and local tax receipts 
rose by only 432 per cent, from $11 billion in 
1946 to $58 billion in 1965, and gross state 
and local debt ballooned from $16 billion to 
$107 billion, an increase of 575 per cent. 

There are a number of reasons why these 
heavy spending burdens have been placed 
on state and local governments in the past 
two decades. The most obvious reason is the 
increase in population. During the decade 
from 1930 to 1940 the population rose from 
122.8 million to 131.7 million persons, an 
increase of 7.2 per cent. By 1950, the popula- 
tion had grown by 19 million persons, or 
more than 14 per cent; and by 1960, an addi- 
tional 27.8 million persons had been added 
to the population, a further increase of 18.4 
per cent. Not only has population grown ab- 
solutely, but the rate of increase has risen 
significantly. 

What then is the answer for our local gov- 
ernments and eventually for the people they 
govern and care for? 

Tom Wicker, New York Times writer, re- 
cently described one answer: 

“Thoughtful men in both parties think 
the time has come to begin turning back both 
federal revenues and federal responsibilities 
to the states, not merely as theoretical fed- 
eralism but also in the interests of meeting 
more effectively the great diversity of prob- 
lems Washington has taken on since the 
New Deal.” 

Tax sharing is an answer that was first 
broached by Walter W. Heller, the idea that 
the federal government should share some of 
its revenues with the 50 states and over 
90,000 local units of government. 

Revenue sharing is intended to allocate to 
the states and local governments on a per- 
manent basis a portion of the very produc- 
tive and highly “growth-elastic” receipts of 
the federal government. Most federal reve- 
nues come from income taxes that rise at a 
faster rate than income as income grows. 
By contrast state-local revenues barely in- 
crease in proportion to income. Ninety per 
cent of the taxes that are levied on incomes 
of individuals and businesses in this country 
goes to the federal government, although 35 
of the 50 states tax incomes. States are gen- 
erally reluctant to increase taxes on incomes, 
for, among other reasons, fear of losing busi- 
ness to other states. 

Stripped to essentials, the revenue sharing 
plan I have drafted would operate as follows: 

1. 3% of the federal personal income tax 
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would be allocated for the first year. Over a 
period of 4 years this would be raised to 5%. 
The President's budget for fiscal 1968 esti- 
mates personal income tax revenue at 73.2 
billion dollars. 3% of this would be about 
2.2 billion dollars for tax sharing. 

2. 10% of the 212 billion dollars would first 
be allocated to the 17 states with the lowest 
per capita income, as a form of equalization. 

3. The other 90% (approximately 2 billion 
dollars) would be distributed as follows: 

a. 50% to the states for any purpose they 
desire. 

b. 5% to the states for strengthening state 
and local administration. In the sole discre- 
tion of a state, this 5% could be transferred 
to the 50% general fund described in (a) 
above. 

c. 45% to local subdivisions of the state. 
The state would have sole and complete au- 
thority to designate how much of this fund 
would go to education and how much to 
other functions of local government. The 
state would have sole and complete author- 
ity to allocate the money within the state to 
its subdivisions. Subject to the above two 
state powers, the 45% money allocated to the 
state subdivisions would be administered 
exactly like money raised from local tax 
sources, (This means the money would be 
subject to the same general controls, fiscal 
and otherwise, which apply within the state 
to local tax revenue.) 

Constraints on the use of the funds would 
be much less detailed than those applying to 
conditional grants. However, the funds would 
not be available for highway construction, 
since there is a special federal trust fund 
with its own earmarked revenue sources for 
this purpose. 

An audit of the actual use of the funds 
would be required, as well as certification by 
the appropriate state and local officials that 
all applicable federal laws, such as the Civil 
Rights Act, have been complied with in the 
activities financed by the grants. 

In addition, the revenue sharing bill I have 
introduced, H.R. 4090, calls for the inclusion 
of a bonus feature for those states like Wis- 
consin, that are doing an adequate job of 
raising revenues on the state level. This 
would penalize those states with poor tax 
structures and encourage tax reform. 

The concept contained in this bonus fea- 
ture aimed at making states come to grips 
with three critical issues—regressivity, reve- 
nue productivity and equalization—is de- 
scribed in a thought-provoking paper by 
John Shannon, Assistant Director, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
before the National Association of State 
Budget Officers. Shannon said it would be 
“designed to help those states that help 
themselves, or to be more specific, to reward 
those states that are willing to go the extra 
mile in constructing an equitable and pro- 
ductive revenue system. For example, last 
year the State of Wisconsin spent approxi- 
mately $5 million granting relief to home- 
owners found to be carrying extraordinary 
property tax burdens in relation to their in- 
come. That state also exempted food pur- 
chases from its retail sales tax and made rela- 
tively intensive use of the personal income 
tax. Thus, under this reimbursement plan, 
Wisconsin would receive $2.5 million for its 
property tax effort, $18.7 million as sales tax 
reimbursement (table 2), and $74.8 million 
(table 3) for its income tax effort—or a reim- 
bursement total of approximately $95 million 
with no expenditure strings attached. 

“By contrast, its neighbor Dlinois would 
receive nothing because in 1966 Illinois made 
no effort to help those property owners carry- 
ing extraordinary burden, it did not exempt 
food from its 3.5 percent state sales tax, nor 
did it impose a personal income tax. There 
is every reason to believe, however, that Illi- 
nois would be encouraged by these plans to 
exempt food and impose a personal income 
tax. Illinois state sales tax reimbursement 
would approximate $56 million (table 2); and 
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assuming that it made an average personal 
income tax effort of 3 percent, it would be 
entitled to $96 million personal income tax 
reimbursement, 

“To put the matter more sharply, while 
tax sharing arrangements would tend to re- 
duce the pressure on states to ‘shape up’ 
their revenue systems, these reimbursement 
grants would hurry state tax reform efforts 
along.” 

The sharing of tax revenues has been done 
for some years in Wisconsin. Under the Wis- 
consin formula, 26.38% of the income tax 
dollar goes to the community in which the 
taxes are raised; 4.4% of that amount goes 
to the county in which that community is 
located; and the remaining 73.62% goes to 
the state government. In addition, Wiscon- 
sin shares other revenue sources such as 
motor vehicle fees and in all cases the shar- 
ing of revenue has been successful. 

Wisconsin has a good record in state gov- 
ernment and a good record in providing 
services for its residents. Its tax sharing pro- 
cedure plays a significant role in maintain- 
ing the quality of its state and local govern- 
ment. 

So long as the present grant-in-aid sys- 
tem continues, it is imperative that we re- 
verse the trend now operative which has 
the federal government basically drafting 
and considering the legislation without ade- 
quate consultation with states which have 
to live with the program. There is a critical 
need for close cooperation between legisla- 
tures and executive branches of our states 
and the Congress so the views and recom- 
mendations of the states can be known prior 
to passage of legislation. 

The key to all of this is that the present 
method of operation is not working effec- 
tively. Unless we give an incentive—and 
there are states now assuming this respon- 
sibility—you'll not just continue the imbal- 
ance, you may destroy the system. Revenue 
sharing, I believe, offers an opportunity to 
create a truly balanced system. 

In brief, revenue sharing will provide the 
states with a growing source of income from 
taxes that are much more equitable than 
those now available to them. The states can 
in turn pass those revenues on to local gov- 
ernments for solving specific problems. This 
is, I believe, a better way to help finance 
the urgently needed public services, and at 
the same time, to strengthen our federal sys- 
tem of government. 

Revenue sharing offers meaningful and ef- 
fective “cooperative federalism,” rather than 
dominant federalism. 


THE LEGALIZATION OF COURT-AP- 
PROVED WIRETAPPING AND ELEC- 
TRONIC SURVEILLANCE NEEDED 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion to legalize court-approved wiretap- 
ping and electronic surveillance is badly 
needed to bring an overdue all-out attack 
on the national crime problem. 

In the first 6 months of this year, crime 
in the United States, as revealed by the 
“crime index” of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has risen 17 percent over 
the same period in 1966. The violent 
crimes as a group increased 18 percent, 
with robbery up 30 percent, murder 20 
percent, aggravated assault 11 percent. 
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The voluminous property crimes rose 17 
percent as a group. As of 1966, crimes of 
violence had increased by 49 percent 
from 1960; crimes against property had 
increased by 64 percent. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
would allow Federal and State investi- 
gators to use wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance devices under court order. 
At present, information gathered by 
wiretapping is not admissible as evidence 
in U.S. courts. Yet, in attempting to insti- 
tute a balance between individual and 
societal rights, the bill prohibits elec- 
tronic surveillance by private citizens. 

I believe that this legislation satisfies 
the requirements of constitutionality, as 
spelled out in the Berger Supreme Court 
decision of June 1967. The decision de- 
manded that an eavesdropping statute 
meet the fourth amendment search-and- 
seizure standards. 

Legislation to allow judge-approved 
wiretapping and electronic surveillance 
in the investigation of serious crime is 
supported by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. This organization is 
formed by ranking Federal judges across 
the Nation and is headed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. The Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General 
and the Association of Federal Investi- 
gators endorse the legislation. The three 
previous Attorneys General of the United 
States favored legislation of this nature. 

Yet, the present President and Attor- 
ney General of the United States insist 
that wiretapping and surveillance devices 
are of no value in dealing with crimes 
involving anything other than national 
security. The Attorney General has for- 
bidden use of electronic eavesdropping 
by U.S. officials although the practice is 
not outlawed by present Federal statutes. 

Conversely, I believe that surveillance 
devices are of invaluable aid in dealing 
with such very serious crimes as graft, 
bribery, murder, and espionage—when 
there are careful controls on use of the 
devices, as there are in this bill. I feel, 
as do many of my Republican colleagues, 
that with regard to dealing with orga- 
nized crime, this legislation is essential. 
Effective and powerful forces must be 
used to combat the most sophisticated 
and hardened of criminals. 

Swift enactment of this legislation is 
crucial, I call upon the House Judiciary 
Committee to take action with haste. I 
would hope that the President would re- 
move his opposition, the obstacle to bi- 
partisan support of a measure that is of 
critical national importance. 


FARMERS, STRIKES, AND 
BARGAINING 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received the following article published 
by the Cooperative Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
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Illinois at Urbana, Il. This article was 
sent to me by Dr. Louis A. Kopple, of 
Chicago, Ill. I appreciate Dr. Kopple’s 
alertness in calling this article to my at- 
tention, since the responsible observa- 
tions which appear in this publication 
are of interest to all Americans and, in 
particular, the farmers of our country. 

This article by L. H. Simerl, extension 
economist, serves as a good reminder to 
all Americans that too often the farmer 
has not received income that has been 
commensurate with his increased pro- 
duction costs. This means farm income 
has not risen while other sectors of our 
economy have received increased income. 
I heartily recommend the following ar- 
ticle to my colleagues. It sets forth with 
clarity the present farm dilemma: 

FARMERS, STRIKES, AND BARGAINING 

Farmers have a big interest in the many 
strikes and bargaining battles between labor 
groups and employers. When new contracts 
raise the cost of labor, farmers are struck 
in three ways: 

1, An increase in the expenses of process- 
ing and distributing farm products, which 
reduces the share of the consumers’ dollar 
received by farmers. 

2. An increase in the prices that farmers 
must pay for farm equipment and supplies. 

3. An increase in the prices of the products 
and services that are required by farm 
families. 

Marketing Costs Rise: In 1966, consumers 
spent $83.4 billion for food produced by U.S. 
farmers. Of this amount, marketing costs 
took $55.3 billlon—$2.6 billion more than in 
1965. Of each $1.00 spent for food produced 
in the U.S., marketing expenses took 67 cents, 
leaving only 33 cents that could be paid to 
the farmers who produced it, 

Farm Operating Costs Rise: In 1966, farm- 
ers spent $33.3 billion to produce food and 
other farm products. This amount was $2.4 
billion (8 percent) more than in the previous 
year, 

Production expenses ate up two-thirds of 
all cash received by farmers from the sale of 
farm products, Only one-third ($16.1 billion) 
remained as income for the farmer and his 
family. 

Farm Living Costs Climb, too: In earlier 
years, farmers produced much of the food, 
fuel, and other items required by the family. 
Now, however, most farmers specialize in the 
production of one or two products—corn and 
soybeans, for example. Hence, they must buy 
practically all of the food and other products 
and services needed by the family. 

The average prices of products and services 
purchased by farm families increased 3 per- 
cent from mid-1966 to mid-1967. 

Wages High, and Going Up: Labor is by 
far the biggest cost in the marketing of farm 
products and in the production of products 
and services required for farm operation and 
family living. Last year, wages, salaries, and 
other compensation to employees in this 
country totaled $436 billion. Corporate prof- 
its (after taxes) totaled $49.3 billion, but 
only $21.5 billion was paid out as dividends 
to investors. The remainder, $27.8 billion, was 
needed and used for modernization and ex- 
pansion of facilities. Thus, the income from 
wages and salaries was 20 times the income 
from dividends. In 1966, the compensation of 
employees was 49 percent greater than in 
1960. 

The present round of wage increases will 
tend to hold down farm prices and farm 
income. Higher costs for the transportation, 
processing, and distribution of farm products 
will increase the spread between what the 
consumer pays and what the farmer receives. 
At the same time, rising prices for farm 
equipment and supplies will increase farm 
operating expenses, Finally, rising prices for 
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the products and services that farm families 
need will shrink the purchasing power of 
each dollar of net income received by farmers. 

Clearly, farmers have a big stake in wage 
rates and labor costs. But, so far as we know, 
farmers have little or no representation at 
the bargaining tables where labor costs are 
established. 


LOSS OF ABLE COLLEAGUE HEIGHT- 
ENS NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months now, many colleagues 
and I have been strongly urging enact- 
ment of the Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1967, which has been bottled 
up in the Rules Committee since it passed 
the other body by a 75-to-9 vote last 
April. 

There have been many recent in- 
cidents, such as those involving Bobby 
Baker and Mr. POWELL, Congressman- 
elect from New York, which have led to 
public cries for congressional reform and 
reorganization. 

If these incidents and the many calls 
for action by the House Republican con- 
ference have failed to sway the Rules 
Committee to action, maybe one little in- 
cident earlier this week will cause them 
to “see the light.” 

I speak of the decision of my young, 
able, and respected colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
cay] not to seek reelection in 1968. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay], re- 
spected by many of us on both sides of 
the aisle, regretfully concluded that he 
must leave the Congress to spend more 
time with his family; and that our year- 
round sessions were depriving him of this 
obligation, as well as the obligation we 
all face as U.S. Representatives to truly 
represent our constituents by seeing 
them on a regular basis. 

Mr. Speaker, his most thoughtful and 
touching statement, which I present at 
the end of my remarks, struck especially 
close to home. His oldest son is the same 
age as my oldest daughter; his second- 
born is the same age as my son, David. 
And I share his regret that I do not see 
enough of my children in these formative 
years in their lives, either. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need for this. 

The final report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, issued July 28, 1966, discussed this 
question and its obvious solution. 

It said, in part: 

Both Houses should schedule committee 
and floor sessions on a 5-day workweek, so 
that the business of a session may normally 
be completed by July 31, the time for con- 
gressional adjournment as provided by law. 
A session shall be extended beyond that date 
only by a resolution adopted by a majority 
rollcoli vote in each House. In no event, how- 
ever, shall any meetings of either House be 
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held during the month of August, except in 
time of war as declared by Congress, 

The 1946 act provided that Congress should 
adjourn no later than July 31, except in time 
of national emergency. The “national emer- 
gency” clause has been used to avoid the 
provision in every session since 1946. The 
section provides for adjournment sine die on 
July 31 unless otherwise provided by the 
Congress. 

Every effort should be made to encourage 
more expeditious handling of legislative 
business in order to meet the legal adjourn- 
ment date. Committees have grown accus- 
tomed to transacting business on a Tuesday- 
to-Thursday basis, rather than a 5-day work- 
week. With a requirement for a majority vote 
in each House to extend the session, com- 
mittees might work a longer schedule early 
in the session, realizing that the session's 
business might be completed by July 31 if 
they did so. 

Whether or not the business of the session 
can be completed, no session should be held 
during the month of August other than in 
time of war as declared by Congress. The 
individual Member has great difficulty in 
scheduling his own time because he cannot 
determine with any degree of certainty the 
schedule for the business of the session, 
This results in inadequate opportunity to 
plan for visits in the State or district to 
work with constituents on their problems or 
to plan family trips which do not conflict 
with the school term. 

If a long session were necessary, an August 
break would furnish a period during which 
the Member could “feel the pulse” of his con- 
stituents on major issues, This would also 
cause the session to conform more nearly to 
the school year and work less hardship on 
Members with school-age children. 

Implementation of this recommendation 
cannot, of course, lessen the Member's work- 
load. This will continue to increase. Nor 
would the recommendation necessarily re- 
duce the length of sessions of Congress. But 
it will allow the Member to discharge his 
duties more effectively—both in Washington 
and in his home district. 


Mr. Speaker, I was not quoting from 
any partisan report or publication. The 
final report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously by six Republicans 
and six Democrats. 

And my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecay], whose plight I share in and 
sympathize with, is not a member of my 
own party. 

But I feel compelled to once again 
ask my colleagues, how many good men 
we must lose, how long we must continue 
to dilute our functions as true Repre- 
sentatives of our districts, before some 
action is taken to halt this needless drain 
of both ‘time and talent. 

I present the full text of the state- 
ment made by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
cay] this week, with the fervent hope 
that some action be taken before this be- 
comes commonplace: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Horace R. Kornecay, 
MEMBER or Concress, SIXTH DISTRICT, 
NORTH CAROLINA, NOVEMBER 27, 1967, 
GREENSBORO, N.C, 

Thank you all for coming this morning. 

I have a statement that I would like to 
make and following that I will be glad to 
submit to any questions you might have. 

On the completion of my present term in 
Congress, I will have spent 20 years in public 
service—as a soldier, a prosecuting attorney, 
and a Congressman; and after much thought 
and soul searching I have come reluctantly 
to the decision that it is time for me to re- 
turn home to my family—my wife and our 
three children. I will therefore not be a can- 
didate for reelection to Congress. 
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The primary reason for my decision to not 
seek reelection is that the Congressional ses- 
sions have become practically year ‘round, 
and for the past seven years I have been de- 
prived of the normal relationship with my 
family and with my growing children, These 
are the years when my children most need 
the presence of a father, and I am sorry to 
say that my duties in Washington have made 
me a father in absentia. 

I reached this decision, the most difficult 
one of my life, a number of weeks ago and 
planned to make it public upon my return 
home after the adjournment of this session 
of Congress. It is now apparent that this ses- 
sion will not conclude until shortly before 
Christmas, if then. And I feel it would not be 
fair to wait any longer to inform the people 
of the 6th District of my decision. Now that 
you know of my decision not to seek reelec- 
tion, I want to emphasize that it is final, 

In less than three years my son Robie will, 
I hope, enter college, and two years there- 
after my daughter Kathy will do likewise. 
And, the way time flies, it will not be many 
years before little Martha will reach college 
age. I feel very strongly the obligation to 
spend as much time as possible with my 
children before they leave home. 

Some may ask why I have not moved my 
family to Washington? My answer is that 
my Congressional duties extend into the 
evening and often into the late evening. This 
naturally conflicts with a normal family life. 
Also, I feel that I have rendered a greater 
service to the constituency by returning to 
the District on a weekly basis to talk with 
the people and to aid them with their 
problems. 

I am grateful for the confidence the people 
of the Sixth District have placed in me and 
feel that I have been fortunate in the re- 
districting process—I have made so many 
friends I shall always value in the Counties 
of Durham and Orange and Davidson, as well 
as Alamance and my home County of Guil- 
ford; and I appreciate the kind offers of sup- 
port which have already been made to me 
by Caswell and Rockingham Counties, which 
will be a part of the new 6th District in 1969. 
This wonderful Piedmont area of North 
Carolina is the best place in the United 
States, and I would rather have had the 
privilege of representing these Piedmont 
Counties than any other area under the sun. 

There are so many to thank for their sup- 
port and confidence that it would take me 
years to get around to the individual expres- 
sion of my appreciation and of my humility 
in the trust which has been reposed in me 
through these years. 

Let me now say to all my good supporters 
and to my loyal staff and to all who have 
borne so patiently with my heavy and rushed 
schedule: Thanks a million, and may you 
have the representation you deserve in the 
future. I have given to you the best of my 
ability, but I have given you no more than 
you deserve. I am confident in the hope that 
our area will continue to progress and to 
be a shining part of our state and of our 
nation. I thank you for letting me be your 
spokesman in the House of Representatives 
for eight years. 

I was elected in 1966 to serve a fourth 
term in the Congress and I want everybody 
to know that I intend to continue to repre- 
sent this district, this state and nation to 
the very best of my abiliy for the remainder 
of my term. I intend to stay on the job for 13 
more months and be of the greatest service 
possible until January, 1969, when some other 
fortunate person will be sworn in as Repre- 
sentative from the Sixth District in the 91st 
Congress, 

Thank you for coming and I will now open 
the floor to questions, but I must leave with- 
in a few minutes to return to Washington and 
get back on the job. There is some important 
legislation coming up in the House this af- 
ternoon and I must be there. 
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ANGER IN APPALACHIA—UNFAIR 
COMPETITION BY ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 15, 1967, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 113, part 24, page 32714, I 
related that hearings held that day by the 
Special Subcommittee on Economic De- 
velopment Programs addressed them- 
selves, in particular, to the administra- 
tion by the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration of section 702 of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. 

This section, which I introduced as an 
amendment to the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration Act, was designed to 
prevent unfair competition. I stated on 
November 15 and I repeat now that there 
has been much confusion over EDA’s in- 
terpretation of this section. Its adminis- 
trative procedures to enforce it appear 
faulty and unfair. 

As if to further assure me that such 
confusion does exist, on November 21, 
1967, there appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal an article entitled “Anger in 
Appalachia: A Federal Move To Help 
Depressed Region Runs Into Local Oppo- 
sition,” authored by Burt Schorr, which 
relates another example of an EDA loan 
which may have resulted in the viola- 
tion of the congressional intent of this 
statute. 

I place in the Recorp this article and 
call it to the attention of my colleagues, 
as follows: 

ANGER IN APPALACHIA: A FEDERAL Move To 
HELP DEPRESSED REGION Runs Into LOCAL 
OPPOSITION—UNITED STATES FINANCES 
CRUSHED-STONE VENTURE OF PRIVATE FIRM, 
AND RIVALS RAISE A Fuss—THE UNFAR 
COMPETITION ISSUE 

(By Burt Schorr) 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—High on an Appalachian 
ridge near here, hard-hatted workers tamp 
dynamite into newly drilled holes, preparing 
to blast the underlying limestone. Below 
them, other crews ready a site for heavy 
stone-crushing machinery and assemble a 
600-foot conveyor belt capable of moving over 
500 tons of crushed stone an hour. Farther 
down, growling earth-movers level an area 
where crushed stone will be stored. 

This mountainside bustle heralds the com- 
ing of another of Uncle Sam's economic aid 
projects for needy Appalachia—a highly 
mechanized quarry that will produce crushed 
limestone from the steep flank of Pine 
Mountain for use in highway and other con- 
struction. 

Proponents say the project is creating need- 
ed jobs and eventually will supply materials 
to aid local economic growth: on these 
grounds the Government’s Economic Devel- 
opment Administration is putting up most 
of the cash. But close examination of this 
arrangement is raising questions about the 
EDA’s methods in ladling out more than $50 
million annually in loans to business in dis- 
tressed areas around the country. 
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NOTEWORTHY OMISSIONS 


Among other things this scrutiny shows, 
past business woes, including one outright 
fiasco, do not necessarily disqualify a private 
entrepreneur from sharing in the EDA’s lar- 
gess. In this case, a “feasibility study” pre- 
pared to guide the agency omitted mention 
of these troubles, The facts in the case: 

The president and majority stockholder of 
Elkhorn Stone Co. Inc. of New Market, Tenn., 
which is developing the quarry here, is John 
Will Ruth. Another stone company that he 
heads ran into a lawsuit for allegedly failing 
to make proper payments on leased equip- 
ment: That company settled up in Septem- 
ber by agreeing to pay over $50,000. Still 
another Ruth-led company lost $1 million 
when a geological fault caused the roof to 
cave in on an underground limestone mine 
it was developing in 1965. (Says Mr. Ruth: 
“There’s no way to determine these faults. 
Let's say our engineer made a mistake.”) 

Examination also confirms that a private 
entrepreneur can share in the profits of this 
Federal-aid program without risking any big 
stake of his own. Of the $1,175,000 Elkhorn 
Stone is pouring into the quarry project here, 
only $175,000 comes from Mr. Ruth and his 
fellow-investors (though they have also put 
up $35,000 in working capital). The EDA is 
taking the biggest risk, lending Elkhorn 
$1,137,500 for 10 years at a bargain rate of 
4% % and guaranteeing 90% of a private bank 
loan of $250,000 for working capital. 


JUSTIFICATION QUESTIONED 


Extra benefits from the project, along with 
possible dividends, will flow to the chief 
sponsor. The company figures the quarry will 
require a 58-man payroll—including Mr. 
Ruth at $15,000 a year and his son as gen- 
eral manager at $18,200. (The quarry is also 
expected to provide jobs for 120 truckers and 
maintenance workers; this will be an obvious 
gain for surrounding Pike County, where un- 
employment has been running more than 
twice the national average.) 

Meantime, the stated justification for the 
quarry project has come under challenge. 
Though Elkhorn insists the quarry is needed 
to help supply crushed-stone demand in this 
region, the two companies already established 
in the market argue otherwise. They have 
gone to court charging that the Elkhorn ven- 
ture is just the sort of “unfair competition” 
prohibited by the 1965 law that created the 
EDA. (On that ground and others, the agency 
at first rejected Elkhorn Stone’s aid appli- 
cation.) 

Whatever the outcome of this challenged 
venture, some not-too-encouraging returns 
have come in on the $275 million in indus- 
trial and commercial loans made since 1961 
by the EDA and its predecessor agency to 
more than 540 companies, Of this sum, about 
$14.4 million has been repaid and $6.7 million 
written off as lost. In addition, $11.9 million 
in loans gone sour are now being liquidated 
by sale of the assets put up as collateral; the 
EDA expects to recover at least 60% of this 
amount. 

No one is predicting that the quarry proj- 
ect will meet any similar fate, but opinion 
hereabouts is sharply divided on the benefits 
that will flow once Elkhorn starts marketing 
its stone. 

ELKHORN’S ARGUMENT 

To overcome EDA objections that the proj- 
ect represented unfair competition, Elkhorn 
stressed its estimate that the Appalachia 
highway program will require an estimated 
5 million tons of crushed stone in its pro- 
jected Virginia-Kentucky-West Virginia mar- 
Ket area, starting around mid-1968. The com- 
pany also argued that this market can’t get 
all the crushed stone it now needs and must 
pay higher stone prices than other areas in 
the same general region. 

Some local business spokesmen backed 
this view. “Users of construction aggregates 
are having to close down their operations 
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for days at a time simply because they can- 
not get deliveries of crushed stone,” Robert 
Holcomb, then president of the Pike County 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote the EDA in 
June, a few weeks before the agency finally 
approved the loan. 

But to Levisa Stone Corp. and Johnson 
Bros, Limestone Co., the two local firms that 
have brought suit against EDA officials and 
Elkhorn Stone, the situation looks very 
different. 

Levisa Stone of Pikeville, the larger of the 
concerns, quarries its limestone near Jen- 
kins, Ky., about 15 miles southwest of the 
Elkhorn site. L. J. Bryant, executive vice 
president, says Levisa could produce more 
than 415,000 tons of crushed limestone an- 
nually by operating its usual 50-hour week 
the year-round, but current market demand 
warrants operation at this rate, only 60% 
of the year. 

Because the Elkhorn site lies 15 miles 
closer to the proposed market area than does 
Levisa’s stone-crushing operation, some 
transportation sayings (usually figured at 
5 or 6 cents per ton per mile) undoubtedly 
would result for Levisa customers who 
switched to the new supplier. 

However, this disadvantage would not 
apply to the second competing firm, John- 
son Bros. Limestone, whose quarry site is 
only two miles along the mountainside from 
Elkhorn’s location. We can hear their bull- 
dozers at work,” says partner James B. John- 
son. 

Johnson Bros.“ crushed stone sales cur- 
rently run around 42,000 tons annually, or 
less than half the company’s existing ca- 
pacity, Mr, Johnson asserts. But in view 
of highway construction plans, the firm has 
been working on an expansion program for 
the past three years and has contracted to 
buy more than $150,000 worth of new and 
used quarry machinery. As a result, capacity 
will rise to 250,000 tons annually by the 
middle of next year and ultimately could 
be expanded to 500,000 tons—“more than 
sufficient to meet any reasonably foreseeable 
future demand for crushed limestone in 
the area,” the sult alleges. 


DIVERGENT REPORTS 


Material submitted to EDA by Elkhorn in- 
cludes several questionable assertions about 
the Johnson Bros. firm. Consider the 60-page 
feasibility study prepared last October by 
John A. Stokley, a Lexington, Ky., geologi- 
cal engineer who has been retained by Elk- 
horn “to assist (EDA) in evaluating the com- 
pany’s loan request. Listing Elkhorn’s com- 
petitors, the Stokley study dismisses John- 
son Bros. Limestone as “having limited its 
production to about 75,000 tons per year 
and there is no plan to expand according 
to present information.” 

Mr. Johnson, for his part, produces a land 
purchase contract to prove that his expan- 
sion program began over three years ago. 
Displaying Federal income-tax returns and 
suppliers’ statements, he shows how monthly 
equipment payments caused Johnson Bros. 
profits to slide from nearly $30,000 in 1965 to 
$2,100 loss last year. Mr. StoKley never con- 
tacted him or his brother to discuss their 
plans, he asserts. 

Mr. Stokley, for his part, now says he “must 
have been mistaken” when he prepared the 
study. “I know absolutely nothing about the 
Johnson Bros. operation,” he concedes. “We 
only used the data supplied us by Pike 
County business sources.” 

A trial would presumably bring EDA offi- 
cials to the witness stand and permit a 
glimpse at the way they approve and reject 
loans, Recent court rulings suggest, however, 
that the Levisa-Johnson Bros. complaint may 
never be heard on its merits. Last year, W. S. 
Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. of Kansas City filed a 
similar action to bar a $975,000 EDA loan to 
a rival clay pipe concern. A lower court dis- 
missed the case, holding that the EDA’s deci- 
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sions on what represents unfair competition 
“are not judicially reviewable.” An appeals 
court upheld the decision, noting that Con- 
gress didn’t provide for any appeal to the 
courts. 

Now Government lawyers are asking dis- 
missal of the Johnson Bros.-Levisa suit on 
the same grounds; a hearing has been sched- 
uled for early next month. 

Coleman Stein, EDA’s business develop- 
ment director and the man who takes re- 
sponsibility for approving Elkhorn’s applica- 
tion, says the Small Business Administration, 
which conducts credit investigations on EDA 
loans, didn’t inform his office of certain prior 
crushed limestone ventures undertaken by 
Mr. Ruth and other Elkhorn principals, 


A LEASING TRANSACTION 


In August 1960, for example, Cherokee 
Stone Co., a closely held concern headed by 
Mr. Ruth, contracted to lease a stone crusher, 
dump trucks, electric motors and other equip- 
ment to produce stone and sand from a 
Loudon County, Tenn., quarry. The equip- 
ment was valued at around $1.6 million, ac- 
cording to Richard Trippeer Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Trippeer Organizations Inc. of Mem- 
phis, which owned another company actually 
involved in the leasing transaction. 

By Mr. Trippeer’s account, Cherokee Stone 
Co, “just walked away” from the machinery 
at a quarry site, leaving it in a “very, very 
bad state of repair.“ No one bothered to close 
the cover panels on heavy generator units, 
he says, and they rusted in wet weather. 
Trippeer’s net loss was more than $500,000. 

“It was a costly lesson,” Mr. Trippeer 
laments, although he acknowledges that 
Cherokee Stone was under no legal obligation 
to continue using the leased equipment. 

In October 1965, however, Trippeer Organi- 
zations did charge in a Knox County (Knox- 
ville) court suit that Cherokee had failed to 
provide proper accounting of its quarry pro- 
duction, on which the lease payments were 
based. Trippeer claimed at least some $100,000 
due in additional payments and interest but 
finally settled for about $50,000. 

Mr. Ruth, a rumpled 62-year-old, has had 
40 years’ experience in the construction and 
crushed stone business, four of them in Costa 
Rica managing Pan American Highway con- 
struction projects for a Frankfort, Ky., firm. 
During a recent interview at Elkhorn’s sparse- 
ly furnished quarry office, he impatiently 
dismissed the Trippeer suit and a second legal 
fight involving a Cherokee quarry operation 
as routine hazards that almost any business- 
man may encounter. 


MAKING A LITTLE MONEY 


Of the Trippeer litigation, Mr. Ruth says: 
“There’s always two sides to a contract.” As 
for criticisms of his management made by ad- 
versaries in the other case, That was a law- 
yer who wrote that up.” 

Were those two ventures at least profitable 
for Cherokee Stone Co, “We paid our bills 
and made a little money,” Mr. Ruth answers. 
“But knowing what I know, I wouldn’t want 
to go through that kind of deal again.” 

Mr. Ruth is more precise about the fate of 
an underground limestone mine that Ruth- 
controlled Gainesville Stone Co. sought to 
operate on property owned by Big Run Coal 
& Clay Co. at Princess, Ky. Big Run agreed to 
complete an access tunnel to the limestone 
bed some 600 feet below the surface; Gaines- 
ville was to dig and sell the stone. 

In February 1965, a few months after 
Gainesville’s crew began digging into the 
limestone, a massive roof fall occurred. There 
was sufficient warning for the men to get 
clear, but a newly installed underground 
stone crusher, heavy trucks and other costly 
gear were buried or blocked in the mine. 
The final net loss to Gainesville, by Mr. 
Ruth’s reckoning: $1,018,000. 


A Lack OF FORESIGHT 
Under “competency of proposed manage- 
ment,” the Stokley feasibility study omits 
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any reference to the disputed quarry opera- 
tions or the mine cave-in, while giving an 
impressive list of limestone mining quali- 
fications held by Elkhorn’s key executives. 

Such details are unn Mr. Ruth 
suggests, because Gainesville Stone Co. is a 
successful company with sales now running 
at around $3 million annually. How Gaines- 
ville’s profits have been affected by the cave- 
in losses, Mr. Ruth won't say. 

What Mr. Ruth will say, though, is that 
Elkhorn really didn’t need Uncle Sam’s $1,- 
137,500 loan in the first place. He could have 
raised the money from other sources, he in- 
sists, but decided to seek Washington’s aid 
because the Federal interest rate was cheaper. 


IS THAT A SUN PEEKING OVER 
THE HORIZON? 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Zwacu] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, since 1952, 
15 long years, farm prices have been on 
a general decline, despite the fact that 
we have a proliferation of farm organiza- 
tions, farm experts, and a Department 
of Agriculture all dedicated to the prop- 
osition of making life more prosperous 
down on the farm. 

One of the troubles with our farm or- 
ganizations is that they have been pull- 
ing at cross purposes. One organization 
believes that the law of supply and de- 
mand will solve all of the problems. An- 
other believes that all of the farm prob- 
lems can be corrected by the Govern- 
ment in Washington. Another believes 
that withholding actions will bring the 
needed relief. 

Lately, in the Minnesota Sixth Con- 
gressional District, these diverse-think- 
ing farm organizations have been hold- 
ing joint meetings in an effort to come 
up with a consensus, a common goal, a 
single solution. 

Mr. Speaker, not long ago such a joint 
meeting was held in Renville County, and 
more recently one was held in Lincoln 
County at which not only the major farm 
organizations but community clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and even the 
clergy were represented. 

One of the leading exponents of rural 
development in Minnesota is Don Olson, 
editor of the Marshall Messenger, At this 
time I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a recent editorial written by edi- 
tor Olson on the subject of joint farm 
organization meetings. 

Is THAT A SUN PEEKING OVER THE HORIZON? 


Since 1952 . . . that is 15 long, wearisome 
years ago ... farm prices have been on a 
general decline while prices of almost every- 
thing else have been generally up. In the mid 
and late 50's, we were told this was a tem- 
porary thing. 

Huge stored surpluses of grain, an over- 
production of hogs and cattle and a declin- 
ing per capita consumption of dairy products 
were blamed for this situation. 

Production must be brought into line with 
consumption, we were told, in order for farm 
prices to rise. This was a cruel hoax. In years 
when less beef was produced in this country 
than was consumed, for example, beef prices 
fell to the farmer and rose to the consumer. 
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It has become crystal clear that there 
isn’t even a Kissin’ cousin relationship be- 
tween the price the farmer received and the 
quantity he produces. 

The long-standing, well-established hoax 
Was so successfully perpetrated on farmers 
that: 

Farm Bureau members steadfastly be- 
lieved that the only thing wrong with agri- 
culture was that the law of supply and de- 
mand was not allowed to operate freely. Get 
the government out of agriculture, they said, 
and after an adjustment period, the free 
market period will work to the farmer's 
advantage. 

Farmers Union members steadfastly be- 
lieved that if anything was wrong with agri- 
culture, it could be corrected in Washington. 
GTA Officials long have argued that “farm 
prices are made in Washington.” 

But attitudes and ideas are changing on 
the farm front. If there is a sun peeking over 
the horizon in rural America, it is the under- 
standing that farmers must change with the 
times. They must change in a dozen different 
ways, but the most basic change they must 
accept is the concept of cooperation . . par- 
ticularly in the marketplace. 

Agriculture has been fragmented inten- 
tionally and easily as farm organization has 
been pitted against farm organization. They 
have fought and hurt each other at every 
turn. But this also is changing. 

Many people may not realize it, but here 
in Southwestern Minnesota an experiment of 
inter-organization cooperation has been going 
on. Leaders of Farm Bureau, Farmers Union 
and NFO in Lincoln County haye been meet- 
ing for over a year. 

On Nov. 27 these leaders will help host a 
“Farm Price Forum” at Ivanhoe that may es- 
tablish a pattern of cooperation for other 
farmers in other areas. In addition to farm- 
ers, business people, clergy and the Extension 
Service will participate. 

This afternon and evening meeting may 
be one of the most significant moves farm- 
ers in Lyon, Lincoln and Yellow Medicine 
Counties ever have made. 

It may signal the long awaited dawn! 


THE SOVIET UNION’S MILITARY 
DRAFT LAW 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when certain malcontents in our society 
are making every possible effort to ob- 
struct the orderly administration of the 
Selective Service Act, it behooves all of 
us to ask what our potential enemies are 
doing in respect to compulsory military 
service. 

On October 13, 1967, Pravda carried 
the complete text of a report made by 
Deputy A. A. Grechko, U.S.S.R. Minister 
of Defense, on recent changes made in 
the Soviet Union’s draft law. 

The report of the Soviet Defense Min- 
ister places great emphasis on the Soviet 
Union’s traditional contention that it is 
“surrounded by people, classes and gov- 
ernments that openly express extreme 
hatred for us,“ and consequently main- 
tains that every Soviet citizen has an 
obligation to perform military service. 

The Soviet Union’s draft law not only 
requires military service from all its male 
citizens, but also requires military service 
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from women with medical or other spe- 
cialized training. 

It is significant that conscientious ob- 
jectors are not among the basis for de- 
ferment from military service in the 
Soviet Union. 

I find it particularly significant that, 
in addition to tightening its draft law, 
the Soviet Union has now directed that 
all young men, prior to their actual con- 
scription, will be exposed to a compul- 
sory period of introductory military 
training. This preliminary military 
training, to be conducted at the sec- 
ondary or high school level, will be 
under the direction of regular military 
instructors and, in the words of the 
Soviet Defense Minister, is intended to 
provide these young men with “the pre- 
liminary military knowledge they need.” 

The actions taken by the Soviets in 
respect to their draft law and the in- 
creased military training of all its citi- 
zenry, is merely a reflection of the 
heightened emphasis being given by the 
Soviet Union toward increasing its mili- 
tary capability. 

The terrible dangers implicit in this 
stepped-up military effort by the Soviet 
Union to the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States needs no 
elaboration. 

In view of these circumstances, I find it 
absolutely inconceivable that any knowl- 
edgeable American could fail to support 
the equitable provisions of our draft law 
and the reasonable efforts that we have 
made, in the draft law, to insure the 
security of the United States. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading the 
full text of Soviet Defense Minister 
Grechko’s report and I, therefore, in- 
clude it at this point in the Recorp: 

GrecHKO REPORT ON NEW MILITARY 
SERVICE Law 

On draft law on universal military service— 
Report by Deputy A. A. Grechko, U.S.S.R. 
Minister of Defense. Pravda, Oct. 13, pp. 5-6; 
Izvestia, pp. 7-8. Complete text: 

Comrade Deputies! The Soviet government 
has submitted the draft of the new Law on 
Universal Military Service for consideration 
by the third session of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet. I have been instructed to report on 
the substance of this document. 

This question is of extremely great im- 
portance in the activities of our party and 
government in strengthening the country’s 
defense capacity. 

As is known, the Law on Universal Mili- 
tary Service now in effect was adopted back 
in September, 1939, i.e., 28 years ago. Much 
has changed during this time. Enormous 
transformations have taken place in all 
spheres of our country’s life. 

Demands for ensuring the security of the 
Soviet state and preparing the country’s 
entire population for armed defense of the 
socialist homeland have increased still fur- 
ther in present-day conditions. 

Adoption of the new Law on Universal 
Military Service will deal with the changes 
that have occurred and will conform to the 
spirit of the Party’s demands that our atten- 
tion be constantly focused on questions of 
the country’s defense. 

The strengthening of the country’s se- 
curity is an indispensable condition for suc- 
cessful implementation of the tasks of build- 
ing communism. This is conditioned by the 
presence in the world of aggressive im- 
perialist forces hostile to our system. Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin pointed out that as long 
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as society is divided into antagonistic classes, 
as long as there is imperialism, the threat of 
military adventures against the Land of the 
Soviets will persist. 

“The first commandment of our policy, the 
first lesson all the workers and peasants must 
learn,” V. I. Lenin said soon after the end 
of the Civil War, “is to be on guard, to re- 
member that we are surrounded by people, 
classes and governments that openly express 
extreme hatred for us.” 

In the years of Soviet rule our people have 
more than once had to take up arms to re- 
pulse the imperialist invaders, to defend the 
great accomplishments of October, 

Though the positions of imperialism have 
weakened considerably in the past half cen- 
tury, its aggressive essence has remained un- 
changed. “The deepening of the general 
crisis of capitalism and the exacerbation of 
its contradictions,” the decisions of the 23rd 
Party Congress state “are increasing the ad- 
venturism of imperialism and its danger to 
the peoples, to the cause of peace and social 
p * 1 

This conclusion drawn by the 23rd Con- 
gress has been convincingly confirmed by 
the events of recent times. 

Under cover of talks about peace and co- 
operation, ruling circles in the United States 
of America are intensifying military prepara- 
tions against the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries and are creating danger- 
ous hotbeds of war in various areas of the 
world. The imperialists do not hesitate to 
use any provocations in their attempts to 
change the balance of forces in the world, to 
check the mighty stream of the liberation 
movement. 

American imperialism is increasingly ex- 
panding the aggressive war against the Viet- 
namese people and is impudently interfer- 
ing in the affairs of other states by support- 
ing antipopular, reactionary regimes. 

In the last few months a dangerous hotbed 
of war has emerged in the Near East. Israel's 
attack on the Arab countries was the result 
of a conspiracy of international reactionary 
forces, first and foremost the United States 
of America, aimed against one of the detach- 
ments of the national-liberation movement, 
against the freedom-loving Arab states, 
which are pursuing an anti-imperialist 
policy. 

The American imperialists, acting in con- 
cert with the revanchist forces of the F.R.G., 
seek to complicate the situation in Europe 
as well. They are doing everything possible 
to keep the aggressive NATO bloc and their 
military bases on European soil. Ruling 
circles in Bonn have made the core of their 
policy their revanchist demands for a revi- 
sion of existing frontiers and the arming of 
the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons. 

The policies of the imperialist powers, 
hostile to the cause of peace, freedom and 
the independence of peoples, and their ag- 
gressive actions in various parts of the world 
have exacerbated the international situation 
and are increasing the danger that a new 
world war will break out. 

Sincere champions of peace, Marxist-Lenin. 
ists have never been pacifists. They have al- 
Ways supported just wars, on the premise 
that it is necessary to use all resoluteness 
and all available means to defend from im- 

t aggression the achievements of the 
Revolution and the homeland's freedom and 
independence. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment are taking all necessary measures 
for further ening the country’s de- 
fense capacity, for increasing the might of 
our armed forces. 

In the past few years alone a number of 
important decisions were adopted on mili- 
tary construction, which were aimed at fur- 
ther perfecting the organization of the 


1 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 15, p. 4. 
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troops, supplying them with new types of 
weapons and combat equipment, improving 
the training of military cadres and political- 
upbringing work in the army and navy, and 
other measures. Thanks to this, the Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union have at their 
disposal everything necessary to carry out 
the task of defending the socialist father- 
land, the homeland of Great October. 

The soldiers of the Soviet Army and Navy, 
devoted to the Communist Party and their 
people, are persistently acquiring combat 
skill and increasing their combat readiness; 
through their selfless service to their home- 
land they have earned the appreciation and 
respect of all Soviet people. 

The Party, in all its activities in the 
sphere of military construction, proceeds on 
the premise that the strengthening of the 
country’s defense capacity and the Armed 
Forces’ combat strength is a task for all the 
people, for every citizen of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Present-day war, if unleashed by the im- 
perialists, will be a cruel war with extremely 
decided goals. It will cover an enormous 
amount of territory and will draw into its or- 
bit not only the armies, but also the popu- 
lations of the warring states. 

At the same time, it has become increas- 
ingly important to prepare the country’s en- 
tire population to repulse the aggressors. 
This presupposes further improvement in the 
work of military-patriotic upbringing and 
the molding in the Soviet people of the nec- 
essary moral and psychological qualities to 
enable them to withstand the grim test of 
war. It also presupposes perfecting the en- 
tire matter of training young people for 
military service in the army and the navy. 

The new U.S. R. Law on Universal Mili- 
tary Service, the draft of which has been 
submitted for consideration by the present 
session, is aimed at further increasing the 
country’s defense capacity and strengthening 
the U.S.S.R. Armed Forces. 

Leninist principles of building the armed 
forces, the foundation of the law now in 
effect, have withstood the test of time and 
demonstrated their force and viability. 

However, as already mentioned, great 
events and extensive changes have taken 
place over the past 28 years. Our people had 
to fight the Great Patriotic War, one of the 
grimmest wars mankind has known. The 
Soviet people and their Armed Forces won a 
world historic victory in this war. 

The rout of the fascist forces in Europe 
and also of Japanese militarism had an enor- 
mous effect on the entire course of world 
events, on the balance of power between 
socialism and capitalism. 

On the eve of the Great Patriotic War the 
Soviet Union was the only socialist power, 
and in fact its armed forces alone stood 
guard over the gains of socialism. 

Now the situation is entirely different, In 
the postwar years the world socialist system 
took shape and was consolidated. Close co- 
operation in all spheres, including the mili- 
tary sphere, was established among the fra- 
ternal socialist countries. 

In response to the creation by the im- 
perialists of the aggressive NATO bloc, in 
May, 1955, the Warsaw Treaty was signed; 
it was an important contribution to the 
cause of ensuring the security of the coun- 
tries in the socialist commonwealth, of con- 
solidating peace in Europe and throughout 
the world. On the basis of common aims, 
tasks and historical missions, friendly rela- 
tions were established among the armies of 
the states participating in the Warsaw 
Treaty. The united forces of the imperialists 
are now opposed not only by the Soviet Un- 
ion and its armed forces, but also by the 
fraternal socialist countries and their 
armies. 

This circumstance has in turn confronted 
our state and its army with new tasks of an 
international nature. 
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After the adoption of the Law on Univer- 
sal Military Service now in effect, great 
changes took place within our country as 
well, The complete and final victory of social- 
ism was won. In the course of the construc- 
tion of socialism and communism, the al- 
liance of the working class and the collective 
farm peasantry was strengthened, as was the 
friendship among the peoples of the USSR. 
The Communist Party’s leading role in So- 
viet society was enhanced still further. 

Immense growth took place in the Soviet 
state’s economy. Soviet industry, the founda- 
tion of the homeland’s might and prosperity, 
made great strides forward. Major successes 
were achieved in the development of agricul- 
ture. Science and technology soared 
enormously. Our country is approaching the 
50th jubilee of Soviet rule in the prime of 
its strength, having reached great heights 
in all spheres of communist construction. 
This has been vividly and convincingly de- 
scribed at this session. 

The present-day level of the country’s 
economic development is immeasurably 
higher than what it was on the eve of the 
Great Patriotic War, when the Law on Uni- 
versal Military Service was adopted. 

This year, for instance, the Soviet Union’s 
industry will produce more than 5.5 times 
as much steel, more than nine times as much 
petroleum and almost 12.5 times as much 
electric power as it produced in the prewar 
year of 1940. Here it should be stressed that 
in recent years the greatest development has 
taken place in the branches of present-day 
industry, science and technology that are of 
primary importance in strengthening the 
country's defense capacity: power engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, electronics, machine and 
tool building, the chemical industry and 
other branches. 

The colossal growth of socialist industry 
and the structural advances in its develop- 
ment have made it possible to provide our 
army and navy with the latest military 
equipment—nuclear weapons, rockets for 
various purposes, supersonic aircraft, new 
tanks, atomic submarines and many other 
modern means of warfare. 

The technical equipment and combat po- 
tential of the Soviet Army and Navy differ 
substantially from what they were in 1939. 

The motorized infantry division of today, 
for instance, has 16 times as many tanks, 37 
times as many armored carriers and armored 
cars, 13 times as many automatic weapons 
and five times as many radio communications 
instruments as the 1939 division; in quality 
too today’s equipment is incomparably su- 

or. 

pern increase in the division’s technical 
equipment has substantially strengthened its 
combat potential. For example, one mortar- 
artillery salvo in the 1939 division weighed 
1,700 kg., while a salvo in today’s division is 
equivalent to 53,000 kg. This does not include 
nuclear weapons, whose power is several hun- 
dred times greater, The division’s motor pow- 
er looks like this: In 1939 per capita motor 
power came to three horsepower, while today 
it exceeds 30 hp. 

The same is true of every type of troops, of 
every branch of the Armed Forces. 

The Air Force has advanced during these 

from aircraft with piston engines to 
today’s jet aircraft flying at speeds of 2,500 
to 3,000 km. an hour. The bomb salvos of jet 
aircraft are five times greater than the po- 
tential of the 1939 aircraft. The air force is 
armed with aircraft capable of making inter- 
continental flights in any weather and of 
striking powerful blows with rockets carrying 
nuclear warheads. 

Our navy is also qualitatively new. Atomic 
submarines have become its principal force. 

The motor power of today’s submarine, as 
compared with its prewar forerunner, has in- 
creased almost 100-fold, the depth of sub- 
mersion has increased more than five fold, 
and its underwater speed has tripled to 
quadrupled. 
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Submarines armed with ballistic rockets 
can destroy ships at distances of hundreds of 
kilometers and strike from beneath the water 
at strategic enemy targets thousands of kilo- 
meters away. 

As for the newer branches of the Armed 
Forces—the country’s strategic rocket troops 
and anti-aircraft defense troops, which are 
armed with the latest combat technology and 
weaponry, with first-class equipment and ex- 
tremely complex apparatus—their striking 
power is colossal, and their combat potential 
is indeed incalculable. 

Comrade Deputies, from this high tribune 
allow me, on behalf of the army and navy 
personnel, to convey profound gratitude to 
the Party and the government for their con- 
stant concern for the country’s armed forces. 
We thank the workers, scientists, engineers, 
technicians and the entire Soviet people for 
entrusting to us such formidable weapons, 
and we assure them that the Soviet fighting 
men will, if necessary, skillfully use these 
weapons for the defense of their homeland. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

Comrades! The armed forces and their 
combat strength have been and continue to 
be greatly influenced by the profound social 
transformations effected in our country. 

Socialism has immeasurably enhanced and 
enriched the spiritual life of the Soviet peo- 

le. 

In the time that has passed further ad- 
vances have been made in the spheres of peo- 
ple’s culture and education. According to 
the 1939 census, 12.6% of our country’s pop- 
ulation between the ages of nine and 49 
were illiterate; now the Soviet Union is es- 
sentially a country without illiteracy. There 
has been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of people with higher and secondary 
(complete and incomplete) education. In the 
period from 1939 to 1967 their number per 
1,000 of the population increased from 83 to 
360, i.e., almost 350%. 

The rise in the educational level of Soviet 
people produced a great change in the per- 
sonnel of the armed forces. I shall cite some 
data; 

In 1939 about 12% of the servicemen in 
army and navy cadres had higher or sec- 
ondary educations, 27.5% had incomplete 
secondary educations, and approximately 
60.5% had elementary educations. At present 
the number of people among armed forces 
personnel with higher or secondary educa- 
tion has increased almost fourfold and 
alas to about 46% of the total person- 
nel. 

The number of servicemen with incom- 
plete secondary education has increased to 
54%, i.e„ it has doubled, while the number 
of those with elementary education has de- 
creased by several dozen times and now ac- 
counts for fewer than one per cent. 

As for the officers, the level of their edu- 
cation has risen even more. Every fourth 
officer now has a military or other special- 
ized higher education. The proportion of en- 
gineering and technical personnel has more 
than tripled in comparison with 1945. 

The ranks of Communists and Young 
Communists in the army and navy have in- 
creased noticeably. In 1939 11.5% of those 
in the army and navy were members or can- 
didate members of the C.P.S.U., and about 
41% were members of the Y.C.L. At present 
Communists account for 22% and Y.C.L. 
members for more than 60% of army and 
navy personnel. 

The enormous changes that have taken 
place in our country, the army and the navy, 
and the increased demands made on the 
training of people for armed defense of the 
homeland have made it necessary to revise 
a number of provisions in the Law on Uni- 
versal Military Service now in effect. It has 
become urgently necessary to bring all the 
provisions of the law into full conformity 
with the Party’s present-day demands re- 
garding organization of the defense of the 
socialist fatherland. 
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The draft Law on Universal Military Serv- 
ice will introduce a number of fundamen- 
tally new provisions into the system where- 
by U.S.S.R. citizens fulfill their honorable 
obligations, These provisions include such 
important questions as reducing the term 
of active military service for soldiers, sail- 
ors, sergeants and master sergeants; estab- 
lishing a single conscription age for all 
citizens; conducting two conscriptions a 
year instead of one; cutting down on de- 
ferments for citizens of conscription age; 
introducing elementary military training 
for young people; and other measures. 

Allow me to dwell briefly on the major 
provisions of the draft law. 

The draft law is entirely based on the re- 
quirements of Art. 132 of the U.S.S.R. Con- 
stitution, which reads: “Universal military 
service is a law. Military service in the 
ranks of the U.S.S.R. Armed Forces is the 
honorable obligation of U.S.S.R. citizens.” 
On this basis, it is established that active 
military service is obligatory for all male 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. regardless of racial 
or national origins, religion, education and 
social or property status. 

The draft law also provides for military 
service by women with medical or other 
specialized training. In peacetime they can 
be registered for military service, taken for 

sessions and accepted as volun- 
teers for active military service between 
the ages of 19 and 40. 

On changes in the terms of active mili- 
tary service for soldiers, sailors, sergeants 
and master sergeants.—Reduction in the 
term of service is one of the most impor- 
tant changes being made in the law. It has 
a direct bearing on other questions con- 
nected with the performance of military 
service by U.S.S.R. citizens. 

The terms of active military service es- 
tablished by the 1939 law were changed a 
number of times for various reasons. In 
1950, for instance, the term of service for 
privates in the ground and security troops 
was set at three years instead of two. In 
1955 the length of military service was 
reduced from four years to three for air 
force sergeants and soldiers and or shore 
defense units and border guard ships, and 
from five years to four for chief petty offi- 
cers and sailors in the navy. Sailors and 
chief petty officers in the navy now serve 
four years, while all other soldiers and ser- 
geants in the armed forces serve three 
years. In addition, in 1965 a one-year term 
of service was established for those with 
higher education. 

The substantial increase in the general- 
education and technical level of Soviet 
young people and their high moral and 
physical preparation enable them to master 
military specialties, weaponry and combat 
technology more rapidly. 

In this connection it is proposed to re- 
duce the term of active military service by 
one year and establish the following terms: 

—two years for soldiers, sergeants and 
master sergeants in the Soviet Army and 
Naval Air Force, border guards and security 
troops; 

—three years for sailors and chief petty 
Officers on navy warships, vessels and shore 
units and for border guard naval units. 

It is proposed to preserve the one-year 
term of service for those with higher educa- 
tion, since with higher education they can 
master military affairs and prepare to take 
the reserve officer examinations within this 
period. 

On the conscription age.—According to the 
law now in effect, citizens are called up for 
military service who become 19 in the con- 
scription year, whereas those who have gradu- 
ated from secondary schools or their equiv- 
alents are called up at 19. Thus there are ac- 
tually two conscription ages in our country— 
19 and 18. Whereas there were grounds for 
this in the 1940s, when a minority of young 
people graduated from secondary schools, now 
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the situation has changed. The time is near- 
ing, moreover, when all our young people will 
receive secondary education. This circum- 
stance makes it necessary to have a single 
conscription age—18—since most young men 
graduate from secondary school at this age 
and their physical development enables them 
to perform their military duties successfully. 

The possibility of reducing the conscription 
age from 19 to 18 is corroborated by the prac- 
tice followed in admitting young men for in- 
struction at military academies. For many 
years boys of 18 have been admitted to mili- 
tary academies. All of them successfully mas- 
ter military affairs and, after graduating from 
the military academies, serve as officers in the 
armed forces for many years. 

On the basis of these data and taking into 
account the improvement achieved in the 
health of conscripted young people, the draft 
law provides that conscription for active mili- 
tary service should be established for young 
people who are 18 on conscription day. 

In having finished military service by the 
age of 20 and having gone through the army's 
school of upbringing and training, they will 
have more favorable conditions for continu- 
ing their education, finding jobs and arrang- 
ing their personal lives. 

It can confidently be said that reduction of 
the term of service for soldiers, sailors, ser- 
geants and master sergeants by one year and 
also establishment of 18 as the conscription 
age will be received with approval by our peo- 
ple. (Applause.) 

On conscription schedules—According to 
the law now in effect, the main conscription 
of citizens for active military service takes 
Place in November and December, and for 
units stationed in remote areas or abroad, 
in June and September. The tour of duty for 
all servicemen is calculated from the January 
1 following the year of conscription. As a re- 
sult of such a procedure for conscription and 
calculation of tours of duty, many servicemen 
are actually compelled to serve longer than 
established by law. 

The draft law provides that conscription of 
citizens for active military service take place 
twice a year, at equal intervals: In May to 
June and November to December. All aspects 
of this question were thoroughly examined in 
preparing the draft law, and it was estab- 
lished that such a conscription procedure 
would create more favorable conditions for 
maintaining the troops’ combat readiness at 
the necessary level. In addition, conscription 
at these times takes into account the inter- 
ests of our agriculture, since spring plowing 
is finished everywhere between May and June, 
and harvesting is completed between Novem- 
ber and December. 

The transfer of servicemen to the reserves 
will accordingly be conducted at the same 
time, i.e., twice a year. Those discharged from 
the armed forces in May and June will be 
able to go actively to work in the busiest 
period of agriculture, or prepare to enter edu- 
cational institutions. 

In connection with the introduction of the 
new conscription procedure, provision has 
been made to establish a new way of calcu- 
lating terms of active military service. Serv- 
iceman called up in the first half of the year 
(from May to June) will have their tours of 
duty calculated from July 1, while those 
called up in November—December will serve 
from the January 1 following the year of con- 
scription. This procedure will eliminate the 
existing gap between conscription and the be- 
ginning of the term of active military service. 

On training young people for service in the 
U.S.S.R. Armed Forces.—The interests of the 
country’s defense and the changes that have 
taken place in providing the army and navy 
with the latest equipment and armaments 
require that more attention be paid to the 
young people conscripted for active military 
service and that they be really trained to de- 
fend the socialist homeland. 

Introductory, pre-conscription military 
training of young people in secondary and 
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equivalent schools beginning with the fifth 
grade, which was established by the 1939 law, 
was abolished after the Great Patriotic War 
for a number of reasons. At the same time the 
increased demands made on soldiers and the 
reduction in the terms of military service 
make it necessary to train young people for 
service in the armed forces even before con- 
scription. Therefore, the draft law provides 
for establishing a system of introductory 
military training for young people. This 
training must be conducted on a compul- 
sory, planned basis for all young men of pre- 
conscription and conscription age, every- 
where, without interrupting their work in 
production or their schooling. 

In the process of introductory military 
training for boys of pre-conscription and con- 
scription age, our young people will be reared 
in the spirit of discipline and organization 
and will receive the preliminary military 
knowledge they need. All this will create the 
conditions in which the young people drafted 
into the armed forces will be able to master 
modern weapons and combat equipment 
more rapidly and become full-fledged soldiers. 

Introductory military training of young 
students is to be conducted by regular mili- 
tary instructors at general-education second- 
ary schools beginning with the ninth grade, 
and also at vocational-technical schools. 

Boys who do not attend daytime (non-cor- 
respondence) schools will receive introduc- 
tory military training, without interrupting 
their work in production, at training points 
set up at enterprises, institutions, organiza- 
tions and collective farms. 

The interests of the troops’ constant com- 
bat readiness and the strengthening of the 
country’s defense capability require, along 
with introductory military instruction, the 
training of a number of specialists for the 
army and navy from among the conscripts. 
In this connection the draft law provides for 
training these specialists from among young 
people who have reached the age of 17, at the 
training organizations of the Voluneteer So- 
ciety for Cooperation With the Armed Forces 
and in vocational-technical schools. The 
number of specialists to be trained will be es- 
tablished by the USS.R. Council of 
Ministers. 

In the cities the training of specialists for 
the U.S.S.R. Armed Forces is to be conducted 
without interrupting production work. The 
young trainees are to receive leave of five to 
seven days, with average pay, from their jobs 
to take their examinations. In rural areas the 
training of such specialists can be conducted 
at sessions that interrupt production work 
during the autumn and winter periods. The 
list of these areas will be established by the 
Councils of Ministers of Union republics 
without province divisions, autonomous-re- 
public Councils of Ministers and territory 
and province Soviet executive committees. 

Conscripts recruited for training entailing 
interruption of production work are to keep 
their jobs and posts and receive 50% of their 
average earnings. 

On military service deferments for contin- 
uation of education. Under the 1939 law, no 
military service deferments were established 
for students at higher schools. Later, a decree 
of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme So- 
viet granted deferments for continuation of 
education to all students at higher schools, 
including evening and correspondence 
schools. 

The draft law envisages deferments for ed- 
ucation only for students at daytime (non- 
correspondence) higher schools, 

This is a more expedient approach to the 
granting of education deferments to students 
at higher schools, since evening and corre- 
spondence schools have longer terms of study 
than daytime schools and no military train- 
ing is conducted in them. It should also be 
borne in mind that the evening and corre- 
spondence schools were created mainly for 
older citizens who in their time had been 
unable to enter daytime (non-correspond- 
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ence) schools. It would be quite legitimate, 
therefore, for citizens to enter evening and 
correspondence higher schools after serving 
in the ranks of the armed forces. 

As to deferment for graduating from sec- 
ondary school, this remains just as stipulated 
in law now in effect, i.e., it will be granted up 
to the age of 20. At the same time, the draft 
law specifies deferments only for receiving 
one form (general or specialized) of second- 
ary education. Boys entering specialized sec- 
ondary schools after graduating from gen- 
eral-education secondary schools are not, 
under the new law, entitled to deferments 
for finishing these schools, This measure is 
aimed at that draftees with secondary 
education are conscripted to serve in the 
ranks of the armed forces at the proper time. 

On deferments for family reasons.—Under 
the 1939 law, a conscript whose labor sup- 
ports a disabled parent, a wife with two or 
more chlidren, or brothers or sisters up to 16 
years of age, in the absence of other persons 
or organizations who could assume their sup- 
port, is exempted for family reasons and is 
not conscripted for military service. 

In addition to the existing provision, the 
draft law envisages also granting a deferment 
for family reasons to a conscript whose labor 
supports a single, able-bodied mother with 
two or more children up to eight years of 
age if she has no other children able to work. 

Deferments will also be granted to con- 
scripts who, in connection with the deaths of 
their parents, were supported by other per- 
sons for ten or more years if the latter are 
unable to work. 

The range of those entitled to deferments 
for family reasons will thus be enlarged. 

On the mazrimum conscription age—The 
law now in effect does not set a maximum 
conscription age. It merely says that those 
eligible for military service can be called up 
for a period of five years from the time they 
were transferred to the reserves. 

The new law defines this provision more 
precisely and establishes that persons who 
have received deferments or for other rea- 
sons were not called up for active duty 
within the established time limits can be 
conscripted into the ranks of the armed 
forces up to the age of 27. This creates more 
favorable conditions for all U.S.S.R. citizens 
to fulfill their military obligations. 

On active service of officers—In the 
sphere of military construction the training 
and upbringing of military cadres devoted 
to the cause of communism and capable of 
skillfully commanding troops have been mat- 
ters of special concern to the Communist 
Party and the Soviet government. 

The draft of the new law in the main pre- 
serves the existing system of active service 
for officers. The changes and additions in- 
troduced on various questions respond to 
the needs of the armed forces’ development 
at the present stage and ensure the solution 
of tasks in improving work with the officer 
cadres. 

On the basis of many years of practice, 
provision has been made to raise the maxi- 
mum age for active duty from 30 to 40 years 
for junior lieutenants and lieutenants, from 
35 to 40 years for senior lieutenants, from 
40 to 45 for majors and from 45 to 50 for 
colonels. 

This is aimed at reducing the transfer of 
officers to the reserves when they are com- 
paratively young and efficient. 

Provision has been made to settle the 
important question of calling up reserve offi- 
cers to the armed forces. Every year our 
armed forces are in need of specialists trained 
in civilian higher schools. In this connection, 
in recent years such specialists, by decisions 
of the government, have been called up to 
serve as Officers in the armed forces. How- 
ever, their term of service has not been 
defined. 

The draft law makes provision for young 
specialists who are officers in the reserve to 
be called up for active duty in peacetime for 
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two to three years, after which they will re- 
turn to the national economy. The number 
of specialists subject to call-up will be deter- 
mined by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
on the basis of the interests of both the 
armed forces and the national economy. 

The call up of these persons for military 
service will enable them to fulfill their mili- 
tary obligations, as established by the law 
for all U.S.S.R. citizens, and to receive the 
necessary experience of serving as officers, 
which will be of great importance in in- 
creasing the country’s defense capability. 

On the length of stay in the reserves for 
officers, sergeants, master sergeants, soldiers 
and sailors—The length of stay in the re- 
serves for Officers, sergeants, master ser- 
geants, soldiers and sailors is to be preserved 
in the new law just as established by the 
law now in effect, except for certain cate- 
gories of higher-ranking officers. 

It is proposed to reduce the length of stay 
in the reserves for women registered as eligi- 
ble for military service under the Law on 
Universal Military Service. According to the 
law now in effect, they must stay in the re- 
serves up to the ages set for men. Taking 
the hardships of military service into con- 
sideration, the draft law establishes the 
maximum age for women in the reserves at 
50 years of age for officers and 40 years for 
sergeants and soldiers. 

On refresher training periods for reserv- 
ists—The draft law in the main preserves 
the existing procedure for recruiting reserv- 
ists for refresher training in troop unit. At 
the same time it has been found expedient 
to reduce refresher training periods during 
the entire period in the reserves from 36 to 30 
months and to reduce their number from 
six to four for the first [age] group of Cate- 
gory I reservists, and from nine to six for 
the first group of Category II reservists. 

On the rights of servicemen and reserv- 
ists—The draft law provides that service- 
men and reservists called up for refresher 
training enjoy the full rights and bear all 
the responsibilities of Soviet citizens, as 
stipulated by the U.S.S.R. Constitution. 

Housing belonging to reservists on active 
military duty is to be retained for them, and 
they cannot be crossed off the waiting lists 
for housing. 

It is incumbent upon local Soviet execu- 
tive committees and directors of enterprises, 
institutions, organizations, collective farms 
and schools to provide servicemen transferred 
to the reserves from active or extended serv- 
ice with work no later than a month from 
the day of application, with due regard for 
their specialties and work experience. 

Those conscripted for active military serv- 
ice while studying at educational institutions 
retain the right to be enrolled, upon transfer 
to the reserves, to continue their studies at 
the same schools and in the same courses 
where they studied prior to conscription for 
military service. 

There is to be an increase in the material 
supplies for reservists called up for refresher 
training periods. Workers, employees and 
collective farmers called up for such training 
are to retain their jobs during the training 
periods and receive 75% of their average pay 
from their places of work, instead of the 50% 
stipulated by the law now in effect. 

Comrade Deputies! 

The draft Law on Universal Military Serv- 
ice fully serves the interests of the Soviet 
people and is fresh evidence of the concern 
of our party and its Central Committee for 
implementing Lenin's behests on defense of 
the socialist homeland. And we hope that 
the highest agency of state power—the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet—will favorably con- 
sider and will approve the submitted draft 
law. 

Implementation of this law poses great 
tasks for state and public agencies, minis- 
tries, departments and commanders and po- 
litical workers in the armed forces. It will 
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be necessary, first of all, to explain the im- 
portance of the new law and its contents to 
the entire civilian population and to army 
and navy servicemen. 

The new law will oblige all of us to pay 
greater attention to the work of training 
young people to serve in the armed forces 
and of improving the military-patriotic up- 
bringing of the population. 

There is much to be done in connection 
with the establishment of introductory mili- 
tary training. In a short period of time we 
shall have to create the material base, elab- 
orate the appropriate programs and prepare 
cadres of instructors to put it into effect. 

Adoption of the new Law on Universal 
Military Service will increase the responsi- 
bility of directors of enterprises, institutions, 
organizations, collective farms, state farms 
and educational institutions to see that all 
young men of pre-conscription and conscrip- 
tion age receive good training for active mili- 
tary duty. 

In connection with the reduced terms of 
service, the role of the training o tions 


technical schools in training 
the armed forces will be enhanced. The time 
required to put a young soldier into the line 
and give him mastery of complex materiel 
largely depends upon the quality of this 
training. 


The draft law provides a clearer definition 
of the obligations of the local Soviets to 
conduct the registration and conscription of 
citizens. As is known, conscription of citizens 
for active military service has been entrusted 
to local military and civilian agencies. In this 
connection the new law establishes that the 
Soviets’ executive committees are obliged to 
take measures to ensure the appearance of 
citizens for registration and conscription, to 
provide premises equipped for this at the 

specified times, to assign doctors and service 
personnel, to organize festive send-offs of 
draftees to active military service and to dis- 
play the necessary concern for their families. 

Our people have profound respect for the 
armed forces. They have affectionately 
dubbed them the mighty shield of the home- 
land, The invincible strength of the Soviet 
state lies in the unity of the people and the 
army, in the wise leadership of the Leninist 


We do not doubt that the new law will 
be accepted with approval by all Soviet peo- 
ple. (Applause.) 

Comrade Deputies! 

Less than a month remains before the 
glorious jubilee—the 50th anniversary of the 
October Socialist Revolution. The Soviet peo- 
ple approach this momentous date fully re- 
solved to give all their strength and energy 
to the cause of our great homeland’s further 
prosperity. They will continue to display 
tireless concern for strengthening the defense 
capability of the country and our armed 
forces. Only growing military might brought 
to the highest point can cool the bellicose 
passion of the aggressors and can guarantee 
our country against any contingency. 

The Armed Forces of the Soviet Union have 
always been loyal guards of the achieve- 
ments of October. The personnel of the army 
and navy are day by day improving their 
combat mastery in difficult military labor, in 
order to be prepared at any moment to carry 
out with honor the orders of the homeland. 
At the recently completed large-scale exer- 
cises, which constituted the army's report 
to our people, to the Communist Party and 
to the Soviet government, the soldiers, ser- 
geants, officers and generals displayed lofty 
moral spirit and profound understanding 
of their tasks and demonstrated their readi- 
ness to perform their military duties with 
honor. 

Allow me to assure you, Comrade Deputies, 
and in your persons, the entire Soviet people, 
that our army and navy will continue to 
provide reliable watch over the constructive 
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labor of Soviet people, over the great cause 
of communism, (Prolonged applause.) 


FOREIGN AID FIZZLE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrcorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to an article in Mon- 
day’s Wall Street Journal by the eminent 
Washington economic consultant, Elgin 
Groseclose, of the firm of Groseclose, 
Williams & Associates. 

Mr. Groseclose reviews the tragic re- 
sults our foreign giveaway artists have 
brought to India by their mad rush to 
throw away the wealth of this Nation. 
He concludes—very correctly that 
these handout experts have “destroyed 
the Indian economy with their short- 
sighted programs.” 

Of course, one of the prime examples 
of this flagrant waste is the $4 million 
AID junk deal in which these do-gooding 
bureaucrats allowed Napco Industries of 
Minneapolis to unload a wornout gear- 
making plant on the Indians at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayers. 

Our foreign aiders have painted a truly 
dismal picture of failure on top of failure. 
When are we going to come to our senses 
and end this farce? 

The article follows: 

FOREIGN AID Fri 
(By Elgin Groseclose) 

India, the largest recipient of foreign 
assistance with a total from all sources of 
some $10 billion, is today in its worst plight— 
economic, social and political—since it 
achieved independence. Some observers— 
though not this commentator—think India 
is on the brink of political dissolution, un- 
able to stand the strains of a diversity of 
language, religion, race and geography. 

The immediate tragedy, however, is the 
hunger and starvation. In many areas rice is 
not on sale two days a week, wheat one day 
a week; sugar is rationed and other commod- 
ities are also scarce. Foreign aid proponents 
attribute this condition to two short mon- 
soons, and no doubt conditions will improve 
this year with prospects of good harvests. 

Nevertheless the improvement can be only 
marginal. Agricultural output declined be- 
tween 1964-65 and 1965-66 by about 17% 
and has stayed about unchanged in 1966-67. 
The real income of farmers has generally de- 
clined. The country is in the grip of inflation 
with an increase of 19% in the wholesale 
price index between June 1966 and June 1967, 
and a 33% rise in the price of food articles 
during that period. Despite massive assist- 
ance from abroad, the government was com- 
pelled to devalue the rupee by more than 
one-third in 1966 and this has been ineffec- 
tive as indicated by a black market in which 
the rupee sells at a discount of up to 25%. 

The dismal truth is that foreign aid has 
not relieved India of its problems but has in 
fact compounded them. India has been en- 
couraged to embark upon an over-ambitious 
industrialization program, with resources 
vitally needed for food production diverted 
into extravagant industrial undertakings, Ac- 
cording to a leading industrial economist of 
India, foreign aid induced the government 
to over-plan its program by at least 20%. 
Due to the availability of American food 
grains, the government was led to neglect 
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agriculture with the result that production 
languished in relation to need. The govern- 
ment also extended its socialistic tendencies, 
with increased intervention in the market by 
controls, rationing, licensing and other tech- 
niques. 

To quote from the Government of India 
Economic Survey for 1966-67 on the food 
situation: “Government intervention in the 
marketing of food grains rests on the 
premise, borne out by experience, that in 
conditions of acute shortage exclusive re- 
liance on private channels of distribution is 
inconsistent with the state responsibility for 
protecting vulnerable sections of the com- 
munity. Therefore, the period under review 
saw a major reinforcement of procurement 
operations, increased restrictions on private 
trade across state frontiers, and a substan- 
tial expansion of the public distribution sys- 
tem.“ 

All this makes very pleasant reading from 
a bureaucratic standpoint but the report 
goes on to state: “Altogether the volume of 
retail sales via public channels rose from 
about 4.4 million tons in 1962 to 10.1 million 
tons in 1965 and nearly 14.1 million tons 
in 1966.” 

IMPORTS AND GIFTS 


Where did this 14,1 million tons come 
from? Only 4 million tons were procured by 
what was in effect government sequestration 
of crops from farmers. The report then ex- 
plains that a major catastrophe” was 
averted “largely as a result of substantial 
imports the bulk of which have been pro- 
vided as gifts or as loans on concessional 
terms by friendly foreign countries and in- 
ternational relief agencies. . For the cal- 
endar year 1967 an import program of nearly 
10 to 11 million tons is visualized, Of this, 
4.3 million tons are covered mainly by food 
ald from the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Australia, and 
Canada for the first quarter of the year.” 

Thus, as one Indian commented, “one of 
every five U.S. farms is working to feed 
India.” 

Under the food requisitioning system, 
euphemistically described as an agricultural 
support price policy, from 40% to 60% of the 
farmers’ marketings of cereals must be sold 
to the government at the government price. 
Since the requisition price was in 1966-67 
70 to 75 rupees per quintal (equal to 220.46 
pounds) against an open market price of be- 
tween 100 and 176 rupees, it would seem the 
government’s policy is not one of agricultural 
support as in the U.S. (where support prices 
are higher than market prices) but rather 
an agricultural depressant policy. 

The government also sells the foreign aid 
grain at a subsidized price of around 60 to 65 
rupees per quintal, thus further depressing 
the general market price and discouraging 
production for the market. The result of all 
this is that not only do farmers withhold 
grain from delivery, or produce only for their 
own need, but certain states also practice 
this avoidance. It should be borne in mind 
that India is a federation of states and that 
the central government does not exercise 
absolute authority. Consequently the states’ 
governments are impelled to deliver only 
what their local interest dictates. The fact, 
recognized by many in India, is that as long 
as U.S. agricultural aid is made available, 
neither the government nor people have in- 
centive to improve domestic food sources. 

SPURIOUS THEORY 

India operates theoretically under a capi- 
talistic system but the system is not a free 
enterprise system. Curiously, the system 
tends to promote monopolies within the 
economy. This arises because under the gov- 
ernment-controlled economy licenses are re- 
quired to enter business and then quotas 
are imposed on how much the business can 
produce. The theory of this is excellent— 
to prevent any one producer from dominat- 
ing the market—but it proves spurious in 
practice. 
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At the same time the government protects 
the licensed owner in his enterprise, regard- 
less of his high costs, not only by the quota 
but by prohibiting the import of foreign 
goods that might compete with his. The re- 
sult is to discourage any effort at efficiency, 
to keep prices high, and thereby to freeze 
the market in the interest of the protected 
producers. This explains why a system so 
deleterious and unwholesome is supported 
by the Indian industrial community despite 
grumblings about government regulation and 
red tape. The one who pays for all this is 
the pathetically destitute poor man. 

Foreign aid proponents, not content with 
having destroyed the Indian economy with 
their shortsighted programs, now propose to 
intervene further into that ancient culture. 
If they have their way they will, in effect, 
by a population control program reduce the 
human population in the interest of the sub- 
human animal life. The population problem 
can be stated in two ways—either more peo- 
ple than the land can feed, or failure to 
grow enough food to support the population. 
Foreign aid theorists, carried away by statis- 
tics and baffled by their own failures to raise 
the living standards of the country, support 
a massive birth control or “family planning” 
program. 

Let us note that foreign aid enthusiasts 
have nothing to say about the equally dis- 
tressing overpopulation of cattle in India, 
where one may see the animals wandering 
aimlessly over the countryside, largely un- 
productive, eating the farmer’s crops, and 
through city markets, nibbling on the green- 
grocer’s produce. If the problem is elemen- 
tally one of bringing food production into 
balance with food consumption, it would 
appear more logical to start at the animal 
level instead of reducing the human popula- 
tion in favor of the cattle. 

Because of the particular status of the 
cow in Indian culture, however—a culture 
which equates man with the animals, rather 
than as a creature made a little lower than 
the angels” and “worth more than many 
sparrows”—foreign aid officials find it polit- 
ically more expedient to propose sterilizing 
human beings to sterilizing cattle. Thus, by 
continuing to ignore the fundamental moral 
and cultural problems of the country, in 
favor of short-cut “crash programs,” foreign 
aid proponents succeed only in complicating 
their task, frustrating their hopes and post- 
poning solutions. 


SECRETARY McNAMARA’S PENDING 
RESIGNATION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Mink] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK, Mr. Speaker, along with 
many of my colleagues I heard the news 
of Robert McNamara’s nomination for 
the presidency of the World Bank with 
mixed emotions. There can be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that this dedicated 
American’s service as Secretary of De- 
fense over the past 7 years has set as 
high a standard of personal sacrifice for 
the public good as we have seen in the 
annals of American Government. Com- 
bining his keen intelligence and bound- 
less capacity for hard work and in- 
volvement in the multiplicity of detail 
involved in administration of our largest 
Federal agency, Secretary McNamara 
has set an example that will be difficult 
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for any successor to live up to, and we 
will sorely miss his firm hand at the 
controls of our vast Defense Establish- 
ment. For a man who could have spent 
these years enriching himself in private 
business to answer the call to duty as he 
has, and to endure through such difficult 
times, both for himself and for the coun- 
try, Lam certain has contributed greatly 
to the posture and security of the United 
States in the world today. 

In paying tribute to this outstanding 
public servant, I want to wish him well 
as he moves closer to assuming the 
leadership of the World Bank. I know 
that he will acquit himself there with 
as much distinction and success as he 
achieved as Secretary of Defense, and I 
am sure that I echo the sentiments of the 
country in thanking Bob McNamara for 
a job superbly done. He will carry with 
him our respect and our gratitude, along 
with our hopes that his experienced 
counsel will continue to be heard on 
matters of great importance to the 
Nation. 


TOWARD PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Mink] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Christmas and New Year’s seasons ap- 
proach once again and we hear that 
truces in the Vietnam fighting are being 
contemplated as in past years, I am hope- 
ful that the true meaning of these holy 
seasons, both American and Vietnamese, 
will lead to ever-increasing efforts on 
both sides to bring this disastrous con- 
flict to a permanent cessation so that 
the people of Vietnam may look toward 
& new dawn of peace after their long 
travail and may anticipate the reorder- 
ing of their lives back to the normal 
day-to-day pursuits which we in this 
country take for granted. 

As a reminder to the leaders of the 
nations involved in the Vietnam war, I 
wish to insert in the RecorD my own ap- 
peals for peace during the past 12 
months, along with my fervent prayer 
that the good will of the peoples of both 
countries will become the overwhelming 
and irresistible impetus for a permanent 
cease-fire in Vietnam: 

Hol mar TRUCE AGREEMENTS IN 1966 
(December 20, 1966, letter to the President 
signed by Representative Parsy T. MINK 
and 16 other Congressmen) 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: We note with ap- 
proval your decision to maintain cease-fires 
in Vietnam at Christmas and New Year's, 
and your offer for a 48-hour truce during 
Tet, the Vietnamese New Year. 

We sincerely hope that these brief truces 
may be extended, and we are pleased to learn 
that you are considering proposals to accom- 
plish this end. 

We wish to add our voices to those of 
Pope Paul VI and the National Council of 
Churches in support of an extended cease- 
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fire. Specifically, we urge you to announce 
that the United States will agree to a con- 
tinuous cease-fire, including ground, air, 
and naval warfare, from December 24 through 
January 2. If this truce is honored we rec- 
ommend that you offer to extend it through 
the Vietnamese New Year which occurs on 
February 8, in order to facilitate negotia- 
tions for an honorable settlement. 

We believe that an extended cease-fire in 
Vietnam might well create an atmosphere 
in which peace talks can begin and the war 
can be terminated on an honorable basis. 

With best regards. 


1967 SUPPLEMENTAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 


(Speech in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, 
pt. 4, p. 5134) 


Mr. Speaker, I voted today for the supple- 
mental appropriation. I wish to state that 
this vote should not be interpreted to mean 
that I support the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam, I voted for the supplemental ap- 
propriation only because our men in Viet- 
nam who are there at the will of this govern- 
ment need these funds for their personal 
security and safety. Until we can urge our 
government to proceed with the necessary 
moves toward a negotiated settlement, I 
believe that I have a moral obligation to 
provide these men with whatever is deemed 
necessary for their personal safety. 

Many who view this War in Vietnam with 
concern and dismay have urged me to vote 
against this supplemental appropriation as 
an affirmation of belief that Peace can be 
negotiated and that a further escalation is 
not necessary. If the measure before us was 
merely this simple question, I would have 
no hesitation to make such a reaffirmation. 
But this appropriation bill is not such a 
simple measure, for underlying it all is the 
consideration for the lives of 414,000 men in 
Vietnam who are there under orders by the 
government of the United States, I cannot 
find the justification in my conscience to 
use this fund request as an occasion to regis- 
ter my protest against the policies of escala- 
tion in Vietnam. 

The President in his State of the Union 
message on January 12, 1966, stated clearly 
that— 

“We fight for the principles of self-de- 
termination . . . The people of all Vietnam 
should make a free decision on the great 
question of reunification”... We have 
also made it clear from Hanoi to New York 
that there are no arbitrary limits to our 
search for peace”... We stand by the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 1962”... 
“We will meet at any conference table, We 
will discuss any proposals—4 points or 14 or 
50—and we will consider the views of any 
group. We will work for a cease fire now, or 
once discussion have begun. . We have 
said all this and we have asked and hoped 
and we have waited for a response”. .. So 
far we have received no response to prove 
either success or failure. We have carried our 
quest for peace to many nations and peoples 
because we share this planet with others 
whose future, in large measure, is tied to our 
own action and whose counsel is necessary 
to our own hopes. We have found under- 
standing and support, and we know they 
wait with us tonight for some response that 
could lead to peace.” 

I believe that we have now had such a 
response from Hanoi in the numerous re- 
ports recently carried in the capitals of many 
nations. Where once there was a flaunting 
unequivocal demand that the United States 
withdraw all troops from Vietnam before any 
consideration for a settlement, today we hear 
of pleas for the cessation of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, emanating from Hanoi it- 
self. 

I know that thousands of Americans are 
as bewildered as I am over our refusal to 
consider this retraction on the part of Hanòi 
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as that “response” which we were searching 
for only a year ago. Instead of only a re- 
sponse from Hanoi, is it now our position 
that we demand a promise of cessation of 
hostilities in advance of negotiations? Has 
our increased military effort in Vietnam now 
prompted a more ambitious course of action? 
Are we now demanding surrender as a pre- 
requisite to “peace” talks? I know that our 
military capability reasons for such concili- 
ation on the part of Hanoi. It is this very 
departure from the President’s own words 
spoken scarcely a year ago that causes me to 
remind this country again of this promise of 
faith and earnest intentions to do all that 
is necessary for peace in Vietnam. 

On April 7, 1965, months before we landed 
our military forces on the shores of 
Vietnam, the President in a speech at Johns 
Hopkins University said: 

“We will never be second in the search 
for such a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 
There may be many ways to this kind of 
peace: in discussion or negotiation with the 
governments concerned; in large groups or 
small ones;” ... And we remain ready—with 
this purpose—for unconditional discus- 
sions” ... We have no desire to devastate 
that which the people of North Vietnam 
have built with toil and sacrifice. We will 
use our power with restraint and with all 
the wisdom we can command,” 

I believe that that time for restraint and 
wisdom is now. Pope Paul VI in September 
1966 said, Let all those responsible strive 
to bring about those necessary conditions 
which will lead men to lay down their arms 
at last, before it becomes too late to do so 
owing to the mounting pressure of events.” 

I have no wish for this country to assume 
any unnecessary risks, and I would not 
advocate any step which I earnestly believed 
would amount to such a risk. There is no 
question in my mind that Hanoi is hurting 
badly from our bombing of the North. In the 
words of our President in January of 1966, 
we began that bombing, to give courage to 
the people of the South and make our firm- 
ness clear to the North. Thus, we began 
limited air action against military targets in 
North Vietnam.” On the essentiality of the 
bombing of the North to the security of our 
defense operations on the South, Secretary 
McNamara has said, “I don't believe that 
bombing up to the present has significantly 
reduced, nor any bombing that I could con- 
template in the future would significantly re- 
duce the actual flow of men and material to 
the South.“ I therefore feel compelled to 
conclude that we could have made a reply 
to that response for which we have waited so 
long from Hanoi and agreed to cease the 
bombing of the North, and then made a 
public plea for the convening of a conference 
“without preconditions” and “at any place” 
calling upon the nations of the world to 
intercede in laying the groundwork for the 
parties to meet and to discuss the means to 
achieve our hopes for peace in Vietnam, 
together with the guarantees of the rights 
of all Vietnamese to determine for them- 
selves their own destinies. 

I do not doubt that this Nation possesses 
the power and will to bring the enemy to his 
knees. As this war continues, the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country will seek 
this solution as the only means to end this 
brutal conflict in order to bring our sons 
and husbands home from these foreign lands. 
I can see the be of unreasoned ar- 
gument taking hold, and fear that unless we 
move with greater conviction that what we 
have done thus far is right, this Nation 
will be moved to a wider and wider war of 
all-out military victory in which no small 
voice for peace will ever again have a chance 
to be heard amid the cries that patriotism 
to our country demands only that the enemy 
surrender. 

Should it ever again happen, I hope soon, 
that a friendly nation speak to us, if even 
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ever so softly that another “peace feeler“ 
has been sounded from Hanoi, I would hope 
that in a great testimony to our dedication 
to Peace, our President will find it possible 
to interpret it as a call for peace, and with 
all the honor that I have found in his pro- 
nouncements of the past, magnify it into 
those first most difficult steps to the con- 
ference table. 


AGAINST THE BOMBING OF HAIPHONG HARBOR 


(May 5, 1967, letter to the President signed 
by Representative Patsy T. MINK and 28 
other Congressmen) 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: We are disturbed by 
the growing number of reports that the Ad- 
ministration is under great pressure, some of 
it from Members of Congress, to attack Hai- 
phong harbor or seek to impose a blockade. 

In the past, Administration spokesmen 
have pointed out that such action would be 
a direct challenge to the Soviet Union and 
would inevitably compel the Soviets to take 
some counter-vailing steps. The Soviet Union 
would in all likelihood escalate the nature of 
its military aid and support for North Viet- 
nam, Its policy of relative restraint would 
thus be jeopardized, as would the many ef- 
forts toward detente with the Soviet Union 
which the Administration has so carefully 
initiated. The closing of Haiphong harbor 
would, moreover, drive North Vietnam into 
even greater dependence on Peking. 

We have found the Administration’s argu- 
ments against such action and its possible 
consequences highly persuasive in the past. 
We believe in their validity today. We hope, 
therefore, that the Administration will give 
them continued consideration and emphasis 
in the future. 


SEEK A UNITED NATIONS SOLUTION 


(May 24, 1967, letter to the President signed 
by Representative Patsy T. Mixx and 59 
other Congressmen) 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We are profoundly 
aware of the enormous pressure on your 
office during these most difficult days. Your 
efforts to find a basis for peace in Vietnam 
have been strenuous and sincere. We appre- 
ciate those efforts and urgently hope they 
will continue. 

We believe it is crucial that all concerned 
continue to explore every avenue in the 
search for peace in Vietnam. And we be- 
lieve the machinery of the United Nations 
should be put to use in that search. 

In February, 1960, Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg presented the matter to the Secu- 
rity Council and after considerable debate 
the Security Council agreed to place the 
situation in Vietnam on its agenda. Since 
that time, so far as we are aware, no further 
steps have been taken in the Security 
Council. 

We respectfully suggest that the time has 
arrived when a further effort should be 
made by the United States to seek action in 
the Security Council in support of our en- 
deavors to achieve a peaceful settlement. 

Sincerely. 


CONCERN OVER FREE ELECTIONS IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 
(August 10, 1967, statement by Representa- 
tive Patsy T. MINK and 56 other Congress- 
men) 
STATEMENT ON FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


The undersigned members of Congress are 
deeply disturbed by developments in South 
Vietnam with regard to the coming elec- 
tions. Reports from Saigon give us concern 
that such elections will be viewed as little 
more than a sham unless remedial measures 
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are undertaken immediately by the Ky gov- 
ernment and the military group in author- 
ity. 

For example, statements attributed to 
Premier Ky threaten seizure by military coup 
in the event the election should produce 
results unacceptable to him. The in:plication 
of this statement is that only a Thieu-Ky 
victory will be acceptable to authorities now 
in power. 

Last Friday, the New York Times corre- 
spondent reported: 

“The generals who rule South Vietnam are 
at work on a plan that would perpetuate 
collective government by the Junta despite 
the election of a President, Vice-President 
and Congress. 

“Informed sources said that senior officers 
in the army had taken the first steps toward 
the formation of a ‘Military Affairs Commit- 
tee which would formulate national policy 
in much the same way as the armed forces 
leadership has done for more than two years. 

“We think democracy is coming too soon 
to Vietnam,” one general recently told an 
American friend. “There is a war to fight. 
The army must remain powerful. We are 
willing to go along with the voting, but 
things must come out right.” 

The unfortunate incident at Quang Tri 
on August 6 where the non-government pres- 
idential candidates were not furnished the 
facilities to meet with voters at a scheduled 
campaign meeting must be viewed with sus- 
picion. Certainly the government, which has 
control of transportation facilities, must as- 
sume the responsibility that all candidates 
will be given the opportunity of meeting 
their formally scheduled campaign commit- 
ments. 

We deplore these developments. Our coun- 
try has sought to foster democratic political 
institutions to give the government of South 
Vietnam a more representative character. Our 
Secretary of State has expressed pride in the 
fact that through widespread popular par- 
ticipation, a Constituent Assembly was 
elected and a constitution drafted and 
adopted. Despite certain serious limitations 
these provided a basis and framework for 
meaningful elections and representative gov- 
ernment. It would appear now that arbitrary 
and selfish action on the part of the military 
authorities places our determined and pains- 
taking effort in jeopardy. 

The message of America to the world is the 
message of self-determination, of enabling 
people to make their own decisions through 
a constitutional election process. In his 
Freedom House speech on March 16, 1966, 
President Johnson said: 

“Men ask who has a right to rule in Viet- 
nam. Our answer there is what it has been 
here for 200 years. The people must have this 
right—the South Vietnamese people and no 
one else. Washington will not impose upon 
the people of South Vietnam a government 
not of their choice. Hanoi shall not impose 
upon the people of South Vietnam a govern- 
ment not of their choice * * * We stand for 
self-determination—for free elections—and 
we will honor the result,” 

The people of South Vietnam are entitled 
to exercise their voting privilege free from 
governmental threats and pressures. They 
should be given a free choice of candidates, 
and a full and free discussion of all issues, 
A South Vietnamese government elected in 
a fair election will command a loyalty and 
devotion to the nation which is not now in 
widespread evidence. A South Vietnamese 
government elected under the conditions laid 
down by the Ky government and the military 
group can command little respect and little 
allegiance. 

To the President's eloquent Freedom House 
statement, there should be added the ad- 
monition that the military group should 
not limit the freedom of choice given the 
people of South Vietnam. If the governmen- 
tal authorities of South Vietnam continue 
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to refuse to assure free and fair elections, 
they should be informed that the United 
States may very well undertake a serious re- 
appraisal of its policies in Vietnam. 

We urge the President to make the strong- 
est representations that steps be taken 
promptly to prevent a further eroding of 
confidence in the elections. For the United 
States to press for truly free elections in 
Vietnam is to reaffirm our principles and our 
objectives. For the elections to be consid- 
ered no more than a mockery in South Viet- 
nam and throughout the rest of the world 
would be a tragedy. 


HALT THE BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM 


(October 12, 1967, letter to the President 
signed by Representative Parsy T. MINK 
and 29 other Congressmen) 


Dear Mn. Presipenr: Since April, 1965, you 
have often stated your desire to seek peace 
in Vietnam through negotiations. With this 
we strongly concur. 

Yet, we have become increasingly alarmed 
at the continued escalation of bombings by 
American planes over North Vietnam. 

The bombing of targets close to the Chi- 
nese border, and of the port cities of Cam 
Pha and Haiphong conflicts with the care- 
fully reasoned and factual analysis presented 
prior to those steps by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on August 25, 1967. We refer par- 
ticularly to the Secretary’s contention that 
“our resort to a less selective campaign of 
air attack against the North would involve 
risks which at present I regard as too high 
to accept for this dubious prospect of suc- 
cessful results.” 

Obviously the risks to which Secretary 
McNamara referred are catastrophic involve- 
ment with Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, including the possibility of nuclear 
war. 

The policy of bombing in the North has 
been tried and has failed to accomplish its 
objectives of significantly reducing the in- 
filtration of men and supplies into the South 
and of bringing the Hanoi government to 
the negotiating table. 

We hold, therefore, that the time has come 
for the United States to halt the bombing 
of North Vietnam. The United States position 
in the world is strong enough to do so. Such 
a course, in our view and that of prominent 
statesmen throughout the world, best prom- 
ises to open the way for a reasonable and 
peaceful settlement of this tragic conflict. 

Respectfully yours, 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN INTERVIEW, OCTO- 
BER 13, 1967 


1. ON THE BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Since early in 1967, I have sought and 
urged the cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. I believe that if negotiations are 
to commence, there must be an end to the 
bombing of North Vietnam. This has been 
urged by leaders of as many as 25 countries 
at various times since the bombing began. 
Most of these countries are part of our 
“Free Western” bloc of nations, and I be- 
lieve that our concurrence with their view 
will help to engage a settlement on a multi- 
nation basis. Our own unilateral military 
policy to bring Peace in Vietnam has failed, 
and I believe that Peace can only be achieved 
now through the initiative of other nations 
whose involvement is predicated upon our 
cessation of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. I believe Secretary McNamara’s ap- 
praisal of the bombing that it has not mate- 
rially reduced the infiltration of men and 
material from the North, and thus I am not 
at all persuaded that the bombing must con- 
tinue as a matter of security for the lives 
of our men in South Vietnam. Since the 
bombing has not brought us closer to Peace, 
it is imperative that we develop 4 
new strategy which will enable our inter- 
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national friends to call for an immediate 
conference. 


2. ENLARGING THE BOMBING TO INCLUDE HAI- 
PHONG HABROR AND HANOI 


Since December 11, 1965, I have been op- 
posed to any plans to bomb Haiphong Har- 
bor or Hanoi, and I am still against this 
dangerous widening of the war. 


3. ABOUT POSSIBLE INVASIONS OF NORTH 
VIETNAM 


I am opposed to any plans to invade North 
Vietnam with troops as contrary to the 
President’s stated policy of seeking an end 
to this war through negotiations. Such an 
invasion would further escalate the war and 
be susceptible to no other conclusion than 
that we are incapable of developing a course 
of action which could lead to a settlement, 
and instead are altering our course to one 
of an all-out military strategy. 


4. A BOMBING PAUSE 


I do not believe after a policy of continued 
escalation of our war effort during the past 
18 months that a mere pause in the bombing 
on our part for a stated period will have any 
positive results for a peaceful settlement. 
Such a pause of significant length during the 
early months of this year or in 1966 might 
have been successful, but it is my opinion 
that this kind of strategy is now without 
promise for success. I must, however, support 
President Thieu's recent announcement that 
he will himself call for such a pause and in 
conjunction therewith seek a meeting with 
Ho Chi Minh, for this is a new approach and 
so long as there is a scintilla of hope that it 
could bring the desired results we must give 
it every possible encouragement. 


5. WITHDRAWAL FROM VIETNAM 


I still believe that the President’s state- 
ment of April 7, 1965, made at Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, Maryland, is the rea- 
son for our presence in Vietnam, and until 
he publicly disavows these important words, 
I shall support our presence in Vietnam. The 
President said in effect that we are there at 
the request of the government of South Viet- 
nam to protect the peace and security of 
these people, that we are not at war against 
any government, nor do we seek any con- 
quest or any exercise of dominion over an 
Asian territory, that we are only committed 
to preserve the security of the people of 
South Vietnam against external aggression. 
So long as that external aggression exists as 
a threat against the people of South Vietnam, 
I agree we cannot withdraw. However, our 
presence and commitment there does not 
authorize our engagement beyond the bor- 
ders of South Vietnam and I am thoroughly 
in opposition against any such plans and 
policies to extend our efforts beyond those 
boundaries. 


6. WHAT MINIMUM TERMS SHOULD THE UNITED 
STATES HAVE FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


I believe that we have only two interests in 
Vietnam. One, the protection of the people 
of South Vietnam against external aggression 
from without; and two, the assurance that 
the people will have an opportunity to 
determine the kind of government they want 
without any intervention by any outside 
power. The President said in October of 
1966 that given these assurances that he was 
prepared to withdraw the U.S. forces in an 
orderly manner within six months. This I 
believe is still the policy of the government 
of the United States which I support. 


TRAGEDY AVERTED—NEED FOR 
FEDERAL SAFETY STANDARDS 
FOR TRANSMISSION AND STOR- 
AGE OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr, O’Hara] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, what could have been a major tragedy 
was narrowly averted in my congressional 
district recently when a leak from a 
natural gas well was sealed up without 
an explosion and without loss of life to 
workmen or residents of the area. But 
before the well was sealed off, it was nec- 
essary to evacuate 150 families and to 
discontinue telephone and utility serv- 
ices in that area for fear that a spark 
might ignite an explosion. 

Gas was able to escape from the well 
as the result of a freakish natural rock 
formation. This gravely dangerous situ- 
ation was able to occur even though the 
company drilling the well had appar- 
ently taken the precautions normally re- 
quired for such operations. 

The recent events in my district, as 
well as the gas explosion in St. Louis of 
a couple weeks ago, spotlight once again 
the great danger to the public which can 
result from the drilling, transporting, 
and storing of natural gas. 

Natural gas plays a vital role in power- 
ing the industrial economy of the United 
States. And, as we all know, Mr. Speaker, 
it is one of the major sources of power for 
the myriad of laborsaving devices used 
in the modern American home. I sup- 
pose we must be willing to accept some 
measure of increased danger as the price 
to be paid for all the convenience added 
to our lives by this power source. But it is 
intolerable to expect people to expose 
their families and homes to the threat of 
destruction by unsafe and substandard 
procedures for the transmission and 
storage of this gas. 

Our colleagues in the Senate recently 
acted favorably upon the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1967. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a very similar 
bill for consideration by the House of 
Representatives. My bill is identical in 
coverage to the Senate bill. The only dif- 
ference is that I have added a few clari- 
fying amendments to the definitional 
sections of the proposal. My amendments 
merely serve to make clear that storage 
areas are included within the scope of 
the act. 

Gas is stored in both aboveground and 
underground facilities. There are over 
300 depleted oil and gas fields and under- 
ground cavities which once held water 
now being used for the storage of natural 
gas. In the State of Michigan alone, there 
are 27 such gas storage fields, and two of 
them are in my home county, Macomb 
County. 

Rapid urbanization of areas like 
Macomb County bring once-isolated gas 
storage areas into dangerous proximity 
of homes and schools. The same is true 
of the hundreds of thousands of miles 
of pipelines which carry natural gas 
from fields in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
other oil- and gas-producing States into 
the urban regions of the North such as 
the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate hearings pro- 
vided ample evidence of the need for 
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Federal safety standards for the trans- 
mission and storage of natural gas. I be- 
lieve that the Senate bill, with my clarify- 
ing amendments, is a good bill and I urge 
prompt action on it by the House. 


FIRST DIAL TELEPHONE IN WORLD 
SET UP 75 YEARS AGO IN LA 
PORTE, IND. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapeMAs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, just 75 
years ago this November the first dial 
telephone exchange in the world was set 
up in La Porte, Ind., in the congres- 
sional district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. This event marked the introduc- 
tion of the automatic dialing system 
that eventually spread throughout the 
world as the forerunner of today’s direct 
distance dialing. At this moment, 98 
percent of the more than 200 million 
telephones in the world are dial oper- 
ated. 

On the occasion of this telephone 
milestone I would like to pay tribute to 
a Government agency, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, for helping 
to bring the benefits of the modern tele- 
phone to the rural people of the Nation, 
and to my State in particular. More 
than one-quarter million rural residents 
in Indiana now enjoy this modern mir- 
acle of communication, thanks in large 
part to the REA telephone loan program, 

When the telephone loan program 
was authorized by Congress in 1949, 
roughly 60 percent of the farms in Indi- 
ana had telephones, and much of this 
service was obsolete. Today, nine of 
every 10 of the State’s 116,000 farms, 
as well as many rural homes and busi- 
nesses, have telephones, and a much 
greater proportion enjoy modern dial 
service. 

Moreover, the announced and con- 
tinuing objective of REA is to achieve 
for rural subscribers dial telephone 
service under rates and conditions com- 
parable to those available in towns and 
cities, with single-party service being a 
long-range goal. 

From its inception 18 years ago until 
July 1, this year, REA had approved al- 
most $30 million in loans to 28 tele- 
phone borrowers in Indiana, including 
18 commercial companies and 10 co- 
operative associations. Of these, 24 
borrowers had reported to REA by the 
first of this year that they had placed in 
operation 76 automatic dial exchanges 
serving rural subscribers. 

I know I do not have to dwell on the 
importance of the telephone in modern 
living—rural and urban. Every time we 
call a friend or phone a druggist for a 
prescription or simply call home we're 
grateful for the service a telephone gives 
us. And particularly in times of emer- 
gency when we need a doctor, a police- 
man or to report a fire, the telephone is 
the first instrument we reach for. 
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By making this kind of telephone serv- 
ice available in the rural areas of this 
Nation through its telephone loan pro- 
gram, REA has earned the gratitude of 
millions of rural residents throughout 
the United States. 

For a small agency it is doing a big job 
and in Indiana we know it. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR WAYNE 
MORSE, OF OREGON, AT THE GEN- 
ERAL SESSION OF THE JOINT CON- 
VENTION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, AND 
THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, NO- 
VEMBER 14, 1967, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, few 
Members of the House of Representatives 
or Senate of the United States have con- 
tributed more to the cause of supporting 
education at every level than the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon, 
the Honorable WAYNE MORSE. 

As chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
Morse has played a particularly signifi- 
cant role in helping shape much of the 
extraordinary record of education legis- 
lation of recent years. 

I insert at this point in the Recor» the 
text of an excellent address delivered by 
Senator Morse on November 14, 1967, at 
the general session of the joint conven- 
tion held by the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges and the Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities, in Columbus, 
Ohio. Senator Morse’s remarks on this 
occasion are eloquent testimony to his 
vigorous leadership and dedicated effort 
in support of strengthening American 
education. 

The text of the address follows: 
QUESTIONS AS BIG AS THE WORLD AND AS EN- 
DURING AS ETERNITY 
(Address of Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, chairman, Education Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare to the general session of the 

joint convention, National Association of 

State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 

Association of State Colleges and Univer- 

sities, November 14, 1967, Columbus, Ohio) 

President Jensen, Distin ed Gu 
Members of the eee e ‘ainda: 

We live it seems in the decade of the cen- 
tennial observance. So many advances made 
in the past 100 years are being reviewed, as 
in area after area courses are charted for 
the next moves forward. 

This is as it should be. We can gain a per- 
spective, if we pause to look back from where 
we started, so that we can gain for the time 
that it takes to breathe, a respite from the 
pressure to move onward to our dimly seen 

This great audience of distinguished men 
and women who are dedicated to under- 
standing and transmitting the knowledge of 
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the past, and through that understanding 
transmuting it and minting it anew for each 
generation of students, is visible proof that 
an idea can become reality through faith and 
works. 

For it took both to bring into being the 
great institutions of learning which comprise 
your Associations. You are a great national 
treasure and a unique national resource 
whose value increases each year to all of our 
citizens. You are a national treasure, because 
from your laboratories, your libraries and 
classrooms come the men and women who 
serve all of their fellow citizens, in industry, 
government, labor, business and agriculture. 
Surely these products of your teaching are 
the only lasting treasure that a nation can 
have. 

You are a unique resource, because of 
your origins, You carry on proudly the 
American tradition of democracy, You are 
not ashamed to stem from the colleges of 
the mechanic arts of your founding, for you 
realize that the dream of the architect must 
be based upon engineering principles, that 
the voice of the advocate or the hand of the 
surgeon is to be used in the service of the 
client, unstintingly, and regardless of ability 
to pay. 

This is the goldsmith hallmark of the pro- 
fessional. That he performs his service to 
meet and answer human needs. It is a sign 
of the discipline you have accepted that you 
do not measure the quality of your offering 
by the monetary reward you receive. 

So I salute you for the past services each 
of you, and each of your associations has 
rendered to the common good. I thank you 
as the representative of the people of the 
United States for the contributions you have 
made in every area and discipline. I am con- 
fident that in more than full measure you 
will fulfill the tasks and obligations that the 
century ahead will bring. 

It is fitting that a prophetic voice of forty 
years ago should again be heard on an oc- 
casion such as this: Does the metal of it 
still ring true? 

“Secondary education is asleep. It is 
dreaming of I.Q.’s, of discipline as against 
supervision, of conformity to the require- 
ments for college, of methodologies, of peda- 
gogies, of the isness of many inconsequen- 
tial whys—but for questions as big as the 
world and as enduring as eternity, she has 
neither eye nor ear. Human relationships, 
the struggle against war, the economic chaos 
of the world, hate between races and re- 
ligions, the moral delapidation of mankind, 
the disintegration of the fireside, the appar- 
ent triumph of the material over the spirit- 
ual—all these receive but a passing glance.” 

John Dewey spoke of secondary education, 
but in a sense, it applies, or should apply, 
to all educational endeavor. These larger 
questions are your grist for milling. Your 
primary function is to equip each generation 
of your students with the intellectual tools 
they need to fashion their answers based 
upon principle, to these eternal questions. 

So although I recognize the necessity of 
setting forth on a value free basis, that which 
is, I regard this only as a prerequisite for the 
more vital measurement, the assessment of 
the existing against the model of what ought 
to be. 


THE 1960'S REFLECT CONCERN OF AMERICAN 
PEOPLE FOR MORE EDUCATION 

We can take comfort, some comfort at 
least, that the 1960’s have, as never before, 
reflected the concern of the American people 
for the need to expand at every level educa- 
tional opportunities for all of our young peo- 
ple. 

More young Americans now are attending 
better schools and are being exposed to more 
information at every level from pre-kinder- 
garten through post-graduate study than 
any predecessor generation. But this is not 
enough. 

Despite more than a billion dollars of Fed - 
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eral aid which was added to the elementary 
and secondary school budgets of a few of our 
schools, urban and rural, who needed it most, 
as a Senator, I feel my efforts have been in- 
adequate when I am told in our hearings: 

“In one community, for example, a prin- 
cipal received ESEA funds to provide free 
school lunches for 100 children for each 
day of the school year. But there were 300 
eligible children in the school. In order to 
distribute the school lunches equally, the 
principal decided to feed all 300 children 
once every three days rather than feeding 100 
children every day. There was considerable 
concern in the community because the Negro 
parents could not understand why their 
children did not get fed every day. This is 
fairly typical of the lack of communication 
between the school and the community and 
it is indeed unfortunate.” 

It is hard to see how a remedial reading 
program can get started and work well un- 
less first the physiological need of the child 
for food is met. Obviously in that school sys- 
tem, the greatest improvement they could 
hope for would follow from the installation 
of what most of us thought was a standard 
program since the 1930s, I have been voting 
for school lunch programs every Congress 
since I entered the Senate, and I am appalled 
that we have not yet managed to provide 
sufficient resources from the agricultural 
abundance your schools have brought into 
being through the work you have done with 
the American farmer, to clear from the learn- 
ing path of some of our children this un- 
necessary and morally indefensible obstruc- 
tion. 

What relevance has this for you? Ask your- 
self what you did when the appropriations 
bill for agriculture was up. You supported, 
I am sure, the school lunch program, but 
were you not more concerned with items 
more immediately related to your operations? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


In the second century of your service to 
the American people do you not have an 
enlarged responsibility to make better known 
to the Congress and to your State legisla- 
tures the findings of your research in urban 
and rural sociology, the results of your inter- 
disciplinary studies, so that effective pro- 
grams can be developed to meet these human 
needs? 

If you enlarge your horizons to reach into 
and criticize constructively the way things 
are being done, if you develop and advocate 
sound solutions to these problems, using as 
tools the authorities such as those contained 
in Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 relating to community service and uni- 
versity extension programs, then you will 
help to create for your many other concerns 
the climate of opinion which can assist you 
in solving your institutional financial prob- 
lems, 

I have spoken of your institutions as being 
a national resource, well aware that a na- 
tional resource whether it be timber, water- 
power, ore or oil, can be harvested and con- 
served or it can be willfully and shockingly 
wasted through exploitation. 

To discharge the responsibilities I am sug- 
gesting will require an additional commit- 
ment of money and talent, if other areas of 
equal validity are not be cut back or ignored. 
I propose to help you in every way that I 
can to develop new sources of financing 
through additions to existing legislative au- 
thorities, not because of your institutions 
per se, but because I am convinced that it is 
in the interest of all of our citizens that we 
develop better ways of providing a full range 
of educational opportunity to our young 
people. 

But I put to you the necessity of your 
effort with your Senators and Congressmen 
to obtain the full appropriation of the pres- 
ently authorized programs as well. 

Let us first take a look at the specifics, 
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TITLE IV NDEA FELLOWSHIPS 


Currently 7500 NDEA fellowships are au- 
thorized, that is to say that budget estimates 
sufficient to support that number can be 
submitted. 

The President asked only for 5,460 new 
fellowships for fiscal 1968, the current fiscal 
year at a cost, for these and for funding the 
second and third year costs of the 12,000 
ee previously awarded, of $96.6 mil- 

on. 

The signed appropriations bill carried only 
$86.6 million. 

What are the results? You know them only 
too well, 

The answer I received when I asked the 
question of the Office of Education was: 

“Should the requested appropriation of 
$96,000,000 be reduced by $10,000,000 to $86,- 
000,000 for Fiscal Year 1968, the number of 
students who could enter the first year of 
the three-year period of college teacher 
training in September, 1968 would be re- 
duced from 5,460 to 3,325 (since the second 
and third year commitments to 12,000 stu- 
dents already in tenure represent a continu- 
ing prior obligation of the NDEA Title IV 


program). 

“The practical effect would be to reduce 
by 45 per cent of the level of first year sup- 
port available to the universities and grad- 
uate colleges of the United States in the 
training of future college and university 
teachers. Every one of the 193 leading grad- 
uate schools of the 50 States would find 
their level of support for first year fellows 
reduced by approximately 45 percent in 1968- 
69 as compared with 1967-68 should the re- 
quested appropriation for FY 1968 be reduced 
from $96,000,000 to $86,000,000. 

“The impact of this sharp reduction in the 
first year support for the training of college 
and university teachers comes at a time of 
sharply increasing need for teachers trained 
at the doctoral level in our rapidly expanding 
national network of junior colleges, four 
year colleges, senior colleges, and public and 
private universities. The proposed 45 percent 
reduction in first year NDEA Title IV fellow- 
ships comes at the same time as projected 
reductions in most other Federal programs 
for pre-doctoral training of scientists and 
scholars to meet our rising national need for 
specialists trained at the doctoral level.” 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
has helped to build many libraries and class- 
rooms. It is authorized at $728 million for 
this year. The appropriation for fiscal year 
1968 was $459.7 million. Testimony on con- 
struction needs for academic facilities from 
college and university witnesses suggests a 
total capital investment need of about 64.378 
billion each year, if we are to admit the stu- 
dents who apply under current standards of 
acceptability. 

The contrast between the provision made 
and the model of what ought to be provided 
is pretty clear. 

Yet you and your colleagues are the only 
ones who can make clear to the Congress that 
curtailment in this area is surely penny- 
wise pound-foolish economy. 

Your boards of trustees ought to be point- 
ing this out too, to the newspaper editors 
of this country and to the banking commu- 
nity, For education is a good investment of 
the public funds. It returns a higher div- 
idend than almost anything else to our 
economy. 

OTHER AREAS OF UNDERFUNDING 


The International Education Act is the 
prime example of a program of promise and 
potentiality which has been birth-strangled 
through non-funding. Your Congress would 
not even give the Act seed money to start its 
operations. 

The Teacher Corps received $13.5 million 
rather than the $33 million asked for by the 
President. 
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Only half of the $2.4 billion appropriations 
for the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act authorization was funded. 

These are examples of areas where you 
could, and in my view should have a great 
concern. Your students are those who come 
from the nation’s public schools. Unless the 
quality of their preparation is high, you are 
saddled with the costs of remedial work, 


WATCH THE BUDGET NEXT JANUARY 


So I would counsel you to watch the 
budget that is submitted in January for next 
year. Analyze the implications contained in 
it early and make known vigorously your 
views upon the adequacy of the funding pro- 
posed. In your meetings adopt measures 
which will let your professional staff who are 
very able and dedicated keep you informed 
so that you can act at each key point in the 
process with maximum effect. 

But beyond this, and for the future, for 
the long haul as we leave this century and 
enter the next, I believe that the national 
interest calls for a new departure for meet- 
ing more adequately the operational as well 
as the capital costs of higher education. 

We shall soon be in hearings on the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1967. If your de- 
liberations at this meeting produce recom- 
mendations for a beginning in this area of 
future financial assistance, I shall be de- 
lighted to hear your witnesses in the course 
of those hearings. 

Let me share with you some of the policy 
considerations which such proposals should 
contain if, in my judgment, they are to com- 
mand effective support in the Senate. 

First, the aid proposed should encompass 
both public and private institutions of higher 
education. 

Second, it should recognize the advisability 
of support being extended to all institutions 
of higher education whether they be 2 year, 
4 year, or university level including those 
aggregates of 4 year undergraduate institu- 
tions which have ties with a common gradu- 
ate center. 

Third, provision should be made for equi- 
table distribution of the aid given in terms 
of the students each serves to all geographi- 
cal areas of this country, with particular 
stress in building graduate capacity in those 
areas which now have limited capabilities in 
this area. 

Fourth, recognition should be given to the 
costly nature of research activities and addi- 
tional levels of compensation should be 
awarded for this function. 

Sixth, because of the historic development 
of higher education in this country certain 
of our institutions along the eastern seaboard 
and on the Pacific Coast have attained a pre- 
eminence which has resulted in their be- 
coming in recent years the prime receivers 
of Federal funds from our defense and space 
agencies and from the National Science 
Foundation. This is understandable and by 
no means, in my judgment, improper. But one 
of the attributes of a politician is the ability 
to count legislative and appropriations 
noses. I would strongly urge that for adop- 
tion of a program and the initial and con- 
tinued funding of a program, it would be 
well to incorporate into the formula a maxi- 
mum ceiling for funding in any one year, to 
any one institution, 

I have been reviewing draft legislation of 
this character. It would be my hope that the 
uses to which such funds as are generated 
under the formula approach I have briefly 
sketched could be put would be a broadly per- 
missive nature, one patterned after the op- 
eration and maintenance language which 
governs the present use of P. L. 874 funds to 
local school districts in our Federally im- 
pacted areas programs, but I would also 
hope that it would contain a recognition that 
the land-grant college concept, so successful 
in agriculture, could be itself transmuted 
into an equivalent ideal of service to the 
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metropolitan areas which house an ever in- 
creasing proportion of our population, 

If with your help, we can evolve a new 
program of broadly based support for our col- 
leges, your successors who meet here or else- 
where in the year 2067 will have cause to sing 
your praises. 

And as a consequence of the benefits such 
a program would bring to the nation and to 
the world it would be my hope that they 
could answer Dewey with the ringing af- 
firmation that in our time we had not failed 
to put the eternal questions strongly and 
matched them with our appropriate and 
compassionate answers. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDWARD M. 
KENNEDY AT THE HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a recent address by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
at the Harvard Medical School, concern- 
ing Vietnam with particular attention to 
the field of civilian medical care, is 
worthy of the careful attention of all our 
colleagues. 

I insert Senator Kennepy’s perceptive 
address, delivered on October 25, 1967, at 
this point in the RECORD: 

We meet tonight in a school of medicine 
to talk about the conduct of a war. But we 
do not meet in the usual sense, for while we 
are concerned for the well-being and safety 
of those who fight the war, we meet because 
of an equal concern for the civilian living 
in the fire of war—those who are not armed, 
not belligerents, not fighting against us, and 
significantly not fighting for us. 

This concern, common as it may be to the 
humanitarian motives of men of medicine, is 
novel to the rest of us in a time of all-out 
war. Our current involvement in Southeast 
Asia, however, is such that civilian concerns, 
I believe, are directly linked to the success 
of our national effort. 

Our setting and our concerns are unique 
because Vietnam is unique. And I believe we 
would not be here at all if we were satisfied 
that our country’s response was appropriate 
to the challenge we confront. 

In this modern world—when all things 
within our environment, as well as the af- 
fairs of men, are considered to be controllable 
or open to the appeals of reason, wisdom and 
the accumulated knowledge of the ages— 
we have a Vietnam. And it seems that it will 
continue. It seems that nothing we do will 
cause it to submit to the usual solutions. 
It seems to be relentless in the taking of 
precious American lives. 

Vietnam is the most complex, by some 
measures the most costly, and certainly the 
most frustrating confrontation ever to 
plague our nation. It is a war that seriously 
threatens the peace of the world. It has 
caused divisions within the community of 
free nations. It holds out the possibility of 
tearing apart the people of two countries— 
ours and theirs. Vietnam is a battle between 
peoples that we all wish were ended, but if 
anything it is the one battle that will not 
be ended by the simple wishes of men of 
good will. It seems to taunt all hope. It has 
a way of smashing well-intentioned sug- 
gestions and initiatives toward peace our 
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country has made, as fiercely as it is smash- 
ing young Western lives and an old Asian 
people and culture. 

When the decision was made, so long ago, 
to involve this country in the defense of 
Vietnam, it was made with the full knowl- 
edge that what we faced there we had never 
faced before. The original Vietnamese war 
Was an internal struggle, born in the vacuum 
created by the rout of colonial France, nur- 
tured by a mixture of nationalism and com- 
munism, and particularly cruel in the meth- 
ods used by both sides to bring the people 
into the ranks of contending forces. Yet the 
decision to intervene was made in our best 
interests, and, we felt, in the best interests 
of the people of the South. 

But the way in which we chose to be in- 
volved then, as differentiated from our in- 
volvement now, reflected a cool appraisal of 
how our power could best be brought to 
bear. We chose to have the American 
presence felt in moderation; with respect 
for those we were assisting; and with the 
knowledge that in civil strife those of a 
backward and underdeveloped land would 
respond more readily to hope and protection 
than to the fear and despair that accom- 
panies vast destruction. 

Most importantly, we made our decision 
with the realization that the real battle was 
for the allegiance of the people, and that 
bombs and bullets could not will them 
to the cause of democracy if the side we were 
assisting offered them no real alternative 
in their daily lives to the side we were re- 
sisting. 

The conflict proved to be difficult, and we 
suffered from a lack of real experience in 
these matters. There was no precedent to 
guide us nor historical example to retreat to 
when patience wore thin. And as the efforts 
of the central government of South Viet- 
nam appeared near collapse we took on the 
brunt of the fighting ourselves. 

We abandoned our position of assistance 
and, I believe, our reliance on the long-run 
benefits of political action. We fell into all- 
out war. So it is today that the war we fight 
is little different from all other wars in his- 
tory, despite the fact we knew, and still 
know, that the real crisis of Vietnam calls 
for solutions approaches and techniques of 
warfare different from those produced by all 
wars of the past. 


URGENT MEDICAL NEEDS OF VIETNAMESE 
CIVILIANS 

Nowhere has our failure been more clear 
than in the civilian medical arena, The tes- 
timony of experts has been all too clear: 

Hundreds of South Vietnamese wounded 
today lie in sheds, corridors, floors, sometimes 
eyen in the open courtyards, awaiting surgery 
that may be delayed a year or longer. 

One doctor described an experience last 
April at Da Nang Civilian Hospital. He 
found fifty civilians, children and adults, 
lying on the floor; little children crowded 
into one room, all with kerosene, fire and 
other burns of war; people with second and 
third degree burns, many of them dying at 
the moment. There was insufficient person- 
nel, insufficient equipment, and insufficient 
medicines to care for the casualties. 

Not one of the provincial or major hospi- 
tals servicing the people of Vietnam meets 
even the barest minimum of sanitation or 
other support conditions with which to carry 
out simple medical practices. Tu Du Mater- 
nity Hospital, the main teaching facility for 
the University of Saigon for obstetrics and 
gynecology, has conditions of unbelievable 
filth and neglect—there is no place for 400 
women to even wash their hands; showers 
are used as toilets; three to four women 
crowded with their babies in filthy beds 
pushed together at night; rats stalk the cor- 
ridors; newspapers are used for diapers; 
drugs for pain almost unavailable. 

In the entire country there is only one 
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maternity hospital, as of a month ago, where 
gloves are available for the delivering of 
babies, and that hospital had gloves only 
because a private doctor became so upset 
that he personally supplied them. The great 
tragedy of all this is that most of all of these 
shocking and deplorable conditions need not 
exist; babies and children are dying daily 
because of pure neglect and lack of concern. 

We were told that there are currently 
35,000 amputees awaiting prosthetic devices 
and currently only a few hundred being pro- 
duced each month. It is hoped to have the 
production of prosthetic devices increased to 
close to a thousand a month in the future, 
but still thousands and thousands of am- 
putees face years of waiting for artificial 
limbs—that is, if they can ever be fitted 
and taught to use them after so long a lapse 
of time. 

No real means has been worked out for 
getting the war injured patients to hospitals. 
Most often they come in carts, sampans; 
those, that is, who can walk. Such informa- 
tion that we do have indicates that the 
lapse in time from injury to admission to 
hospitals, for those who do reach hospitals, 
more often than not runs from 24 to 36 
hours, 

There are 43 provincial hospitals in Viet- 
nam. Not one was considered up to mini- 
mum standards for a developing country 
in Southeast Asia by the medical survey 
team recently sent to Vietnam, Almost all 
of these hospitals lack sanitation facilities, 
drinking water, dependable electrical sys- 
tems: Equipment is ill-maintained or non- 
existent. Drugs are in short supply and so 
too are nurses and all types of paramedi- 
cal personnel. 

I do not feel that these present condi- 
tions can be justified. But beyond that I 
feel that as long as these conditions pre- 
vail, we are failing absolutely in the ful- 
fillment of our most basic commitment to 
the people for whom we are fighting and 
dying. 

These people know as well as we do how 
efficiently and swiftly United States and 
South Vietnamese wounded soldiers are re- 
moved from the field to receive the best in 
medical care immediately. That we do so 
little for the peasants and their children 
can only create distrust and cynicism, a 
cynicism so dangerous and deep that it may 
well condemn us to additional years of fight- 
ing—and thousands more Americans dying. 

To state these facts is not to belittle the 
work of the many brave and generous indi- 
viduals who have gone there to help. Our 
AID personnel, the committed staff of the 
various voluntary and religious agencies, and 
the doctors who have participated either 
singly or in the A. M. A. program deserve the 
respect and admiration of us all. It is un- 
fortunate but true that they labor under 
the most difficult of conditions—not because 
they are working in war—but because they 
are trying to do a job with little support 
from those we have entrusted with the ef- 
fective direction of the war effort and the 
winning of the South Vietnamese people. 

Nor are these facts put forward without 
recognizing that in a time of war, it is 
difficult to bring health and care to civil- 
ians. Let we are, as a nation, expending $3 
million an hour in Vietnam, or $25 billion 
each year. In 1967, we allocated only $37 
million for all civilian medical programs— 
an allocation for an entire year equal to one- 
half day’s effort in our fight to save a 
nation. 

This is the pittance we have given to at- 
tend to the wounds of approximately 150,- 
000 civilians each year who are struck down— 
whether by our enormous firepower or by the 
stiletto of Viet Cong terror, In a country 
where more than half of the population is 
under the age of 16, we might well ask 
ourselves whether by our lack of concern we 
are not only losing the hearts and minds of 
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the body politic but are also planting with- 
in new generations the seeds of hate to- 
ward us. 

I state these facts to make the point that 
I believe it is time to redefine our position 
in Vietnam, to question whether these peo- 
ple can be won and a land secured by guns 
alone. I believe we must rethink our total 
approach and ask ourselves whether the 
losses we have suffered and the resources 
we have expended have resulted in any real 
gains in affecting the political inclinations 
of the South Vietnamese. 

If not, must we continue to pour young 
Americans into that abyss, and must we con- 
tinue to pursue a course that threatens to 
alienate the minds of those we went there 
to assist? 


THE NEED TO WAGE A DIFFERENT KIND OF WAR 


It may be the time to recall and return to 
our original outlook: That whatever else we 
do in Vietnam, nothing of lasting value can 
be accomplished unless the Vietnamese peo- 
ple themselves wish it to be so. It was said 
that the war was their war—now it is our 
war. It may be too late to return to earlier 
positions, but I do not feel it is too late to 
now use our men and resources to wage a 
different kind of war—to shift from the reli- 
ance on military action to actions that will 
be more meaningful, merciful, and of lasting 
benefit to the people themselves. 

So it is my view, and I hold it strongly, that 
the bullet will never defeat the Viet Cong or 
the soldiers of the North. Our remaining hope 
lies with the people of the South. 

We must bring them to the point where 
they will cease to welcome the soldiers from 
the North or supply the Viet Cong with re- 
cruits. When we show them by deed, not by 
strength, that we represent the forces of free- 
dom and all that means for individual wel- 
fare and dignity, then they may respond, And 
this can be accomplished now I feel, only 
through the reordering of our priorities—and 
nowhere is this needed more than with these 
civilian victims of war. 

This is an area upon which a true civilian 
program could be built, For unlike the nu- 
merous pacification programs started to date, 
most of which appear to have been designed 
to meet American ends more than the needs 
of the Vietnamese, good medical care in a 
time of war satisfies the most basic demands 
of the people first. Yet it must be said frankly 
that a sound medical program can reap enor- 
mous political benefits in a struggle that is 
basically political. 

As Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Refugees, I have attempted to 
be infiuential in the Vietnam debate on mat- 
ters that I can affect. Some of our efforts have 
been successful, and that is most rewarding. 
But on the larger scale of truly affecting our 
government’s priorities to enlarge our medi- 
cal efforts we can to date, claim little suc- 
cess. That, I must admit, is both frustrating 
and painful. For one can push and prod, and 
see piecemeal improvements in our posture, 
but that is no substitute for the kind of pro- 
gram we could mount if the initiatives came 
not from a Senate Subcommittee but from 
the highest levels within the Administration. 

Unless and until the decision is made to 
alter in a total sense, however, the Subcom- 
mittee will continue to offer suggested pro- 
grams for improving the care of the South 
Vietnamese civilian. As a result of my recent 
public hearings on Vietnam, I have submitted 
to the Administration the following proposals 
for immediate action to meet current—just 
current—needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO MEET CURRENT NEEDS 

First, there is an urgent need for additional 
civilian hospital facilities in Da Nang, Chu 
Lai, and Can Tho, Existing hospitals are 
totally inadequate to meet the patient load 
and the serious civilian casualty problems. 
The Department of Defense has on three oc- 
casions announced the building of these hos- 
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pitals; first in last April, again in June, and 
still again in August. Yet, to date, not a brick 
has been laid, not a penny formally obligated. 
It is a stark measure of the priority given 
civilian medical problems that $17 million 
cannot be found to proceed with construction 
of these urgently needed hospitals. 

Second, four existing provincial hospitals 
in the Northern region of Vietnam near the 
Demilitarized Zone have no water supply, 
no electricity and no sanitary facilities in- 
side the buildings. The bathrooms of these 
hospitals are on back streets, courtyards, and 
corridors. 

Third, five helicopters and two fixedwing 
aircraft should be assigned for the exclusive 
use of the Vietnam AID medical mission. Re- 
quests for these planes are two years old 
without response. These helicopters and 
planes would serve as transportation for 
civilian war injured and supplies and medical 
personnel to and from medical centers and 
specialization facilities. To attempt to flush 
out an enemy embedded within the people 
with no provision for the evacuation of the 
innocent civilian hurt in the action is not 
only thoughtless—it belies our very efforts. 

Fourth, in the public health area, there 
is a need for massive inoculation and im- 
munization programs among refugees and in 
the urban coastal areas swelled to overflowing 
by people displaced from the countryside, 
These programs should concentrate on im- 
munization against polio, typhoid, cholera, 
tetanus and tuberculosis, all of which verge 
on epidemic scale in South Vietnam. 

Fifth, greater United States control of med- 
ical supplies and equipment is needed in 
Vietnam and a regular system of maintenance 
and repair must be set up immediately. The 
supply problem is deplorable. United States 
field representatives as late as this past July 
were rating our current system 22 per cent 
effective. There are numerous reports of med- 
ical equipment and machinery wasting away 
because of lack of spare parts and mainte- 


nance, 

My sizth recommendation deals with the 
urgent need for surgical teams in South 
Vietnam. Here I would rely on many present 
tonight to become involved. I believe that 
there is a major role for the private medical 
sector in this country in providing experi- 
enced and capable surgical teams for at least 
six civilian provincial hospitals in South 
Vietnam. 

For some time now we have urged the 
Agency for International Development to set 
up a number of medical contracts with pri- 
vate medical institutions and societies to 
provide five more surgical teams for treat- 
ment of civilian war casualties. Basically, 
each team would be composed of two general 
surgeons, one orthopedic surgeon, one gen- 
eral practitioner or internist, one anesthe- 
siologist, two operating room nurses, one 
nurse anesthetist and one corpsman. 

The contracts would be for one or two 
years and provide for six-month rotation of 
teams. AID has agreed in principle to this 
approach. And I can report tonight that we 
have been discussing this matter with Dr. 
John Knowles of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in the hopes that M. G. H. might 
undertake one of these contracts. We are in 
active discussion with a number of other 
groups in an effort to fill the other contracts. 

In addition to the nine-man teams, we and 
AID have been in consultation with a na- 
tional medical organization in an effort to 
fill a much larger contract involving a 
twenty-man surgical team for the Da Nang 
Civilian Hospital. A tentative agreement for 
a two-year contract has been obtained which, 
we are told, should be formally executed in 
the next three weeks. 

I believe that this proposal for nine-men 
surgical teams in Vietnam from the private 
sector can go a long way toward relieving the 
civilian casualty needs at Da Nang, Can Tho, 
Quang Ngai, Saigon and Bam Neth Out, I 
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am hopeful that the medical community will 
rise to the challenge and opportunity. 

I have also recommended a new effort to 
enlist free world medical support in Viet- 
nam. There are currently eighteen free world 
teams in Vietnam. Some of the Subcommit- 
tee’s executive session hearings, however, in- 
dicate we have been seriously remiss in secur- 
ing available free world support. I am certain 
@ number of other nations could and would 
supply medical support if our own efforts to 
enlist this support are given the sense of 
urgency, which, up to now, has been lacking. 


MORE U.N. PARTICIPATION IS NEEDED 


Related to this is the question of United 
Nations participation in the medical needs of 
South Vietnam, For some time now W. H. O., 
UNESCO, UNICEF, F. A. O. and the Develop- 
ment Fund have been carrying out small pro- 
grams in South Vietnam. All of these agen- 
cies have indicated a willingness to increase 
their humanitarian efforts in that belabored 
nation. Funds are available through a funds- 
in-trust system; yet we have done little to 
encourage an expanded United Nations role. 

I have found, after repeated visits with 
UN representatives, that the meagerness of 
our efforts to encourage and enlist greater 
UN special agency help is both disturbing 
and short sighted. 

‘Yet these efforts will only allow us to hold 
our shaky ground. More cannot be reasonably 
expected until preserving the people of Viet- 
nam is considered to be of equal importance 
to the destruction of the enemy. 

I cannot say that the significant elevation 
of medical programs alone would be a turn- 
ing point in the war. Vietnam is far too difi- 
cult for that. But a greater priority in this 
area would be in keeping with the finest 
traditions of our nation and the highest 
ethics of the medical profession. 

In the last analysis, we, as a compassionate 
and generous people, will be judged in the 
future not so much by what we did in Viet- 
nam, but by the way in which we did it. 
No great nation can long claim to have won 
freedom and democracy for another people 
if, in the process, the destruction of their 
land and a disregard for their pain was the 
hallmark of the effort, And it may even be 
that no nation, however great, powerful, or 
well-intentioned, can ever win freedom and 
democracy for others in the modern world 
with the techniques of war borrowed from 
the past. 

So it is, I feel, that a change in our effort 
is called for—a return to the struggle to win 
a people by responding to their human needs 
and values first, and a lessening of reliance 
on sheer power. 

For this is the best reflection of the Amer- 
ica we know. It has been the source of our 
strength throughout history. And in Viet- 
nam, we may find it to be the only possible 
path to success. 


MR. JOSEPH H. HAGAN, SPECIAL AS- 
SISTANT FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
RELATIONS, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY, ADDRESSES THE 
BARNARD CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, Mr. Joseph H. Hagan, special 
assistant for congressional relations of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, had 
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the privilege to address the Barnard Club 
of Rhode Island. The Barnard Club is 
comprised of top-level educators and 
school administrators from all sections 
of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Hagan made some very poignant 
remarks on the impact of the antipoverty 
program on education in America. It is 
my feeling that his comments will be of 
great interest to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Hagan’s ad- 
dress in the RECORD: 

THE Impact OF THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM ON EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
(Address by Joseph H. Hagan, special assist- 

ant for congressional relations, Office of 

Economic Opportunity, executive office of 

the President, Washington, D.C., to the 

Barnard Club at Providence College, Provi- 

dence, R.I., November 18, 1967) 

Nearly three years ago, during spring train- 
ing in 1965, the New York Mets hired what 
we bureaucrats would call an intermittent 
consultant. He was Jesse Owens, the great 
Olympic track star of the thirties, and his 
mission presumably was to teach the Mets 
how to run on the balls of their feet. 

Red Smith, the Sports Columnist, was 
tickled pink when he heard about this. He 
even wrote a column about it. During the 
forthcoming season, said Red Smith, lots of 
Mets would steal second. And once every 
couple of weeks, one of the faster ones would 
get as far as third. And once, or maybe even 
twice, a particularly fleet-footed, intrepid 
Met would manage to steal home. “But who”, 
asked Red Smith, “is going to teach them 
how to steal first?” 

My analogy is certainly obvious, and maybe 
a trifle far-fetched, but I believe it is valid on 
the whole. What we in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity are trying to do, what President 
Johnson and the Congress of the United 
States committed the nation to do when they 
declared war on poverty in the summer of 
1964, was to give the poor what they need to 
get to first base. We are trying to help them 
compete on something approaching equal 
terms in this intensively competitive Ameri- 
can society of ours. 

But, unfortunately, there are many people 
who question this analogy, or rather the con- 
clusions that logically flow from it. If some- 
one cannot get to first base on his own, they 
say, it is his own fault. They claim that 
everybody starts off with an equal chance, 
and it is his responsibility to take advantage 
of it. 

These people refuse to come to grips with 
some ugly facts of American life. 

They refuse, for instance, to look at the 
evidence of Head Start—and nowhere, per- 
haps, is the Mets analogy more valid than 
with Head Start. 

I know you are familiar with this compre- 
hensive pre-school program for deprived four 
and five year olds. If I may borrow a phrase 
from Madison Avenue, it is our most popu- 
lar product. And it is popular because there 
is a need for it, and because it works. But 
it is also popular for a negative reason. No 
one, not even the most rabid rightwinger, 
can maintain his self-respect and point 
down at a four-year-old youngster and say, 
“You ingrate. You are not living up to the 
American dream. Why don’t you go out 
and get yourself a job?” 

Even the most scathing critics of the war 
on poverty do not usually criticize small 
children. But they do ignore some facts about 
small children, at least about the small chil- 
dren in Head Start. 

Here are some of those facts: 

About 14 million children have gone 
through Head Start to date, either in sum- 
mer or full-year programs. 

Of these, more than 1 million had not 
been vaccinated against measles until Head 
Start did it for them. 
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More than 900,000 of them needed sub- 
stantial dental care—an average of five cavi- 
ties a child. Some 740,000 were vaccinated 
against polio for the first time by Head 
Start. 


One hundred thousand of these children 
had eye defects, and 90,000 had bone and 
joint disorders which had gone uncared for 
before Head Start. 

Seven thousand were mentally retarded 
and had received no special attention. And 
2,200 had previously undiagnosed and un- 
treated active cases of tuberculosis. 

Statistics can grow grimmer as people grow 
older. Another program the OEO administers 
is the Job Corps. The Job Corps enlists vol- 
unteers, young men and women 16 through 
21 who are out of school and out of work 
and assigns them to residential centers. 
There they learn the three R’s, skills which 
will enable them to compete in the world 
of work—and they acquire the intangibles, 
the dignity and the self-respect, which will 
help them become contributing citizens. 

Nearly 90,000 young men and women have 
enlisted in the Job Corps since it got under- 
way three years ago, About 85 percent of 
these had not seen a dentist professionally 
in the last ten years. And in the same period 
of time fully 80 percent had not seen a 
doctor. 

There’s no comfort for any of us in these 
statistics. There’s no solace for any Amer- 
ican in being confronted with the facts that 
four times as many adults below the pov- 
erty line are afflicted with disabling heart 
disease as those above; that ten times as 
many have eye defects; that six times as 
many are mentally ill; that the chances of 
a baby born into a poor family dying before 
the age of one are twice as high as for the 
rest of the population, and that the chances 
of a poverty-stricken adult dying by 35 are 
four times as high. 

Of what interest to you as educators are 
these medical statistics? I hope my point is 
at least as obvious as the Mets analogy—of 
which it is, really, a part. For it seems to me 
that the child with bad teeth, or the child 
who needs glasses and does not have them, 
let alone the child with active tuberculosis, 
is handicapped, and in fact handicapped 
quite severely, when he is thrown into com- 
petition with contemporaries in good physi- 
cal shape. 

This in short is not only a matter of con- 
cern for dentists and doctors and psychia- 
trists. It is a matter of real concern for edu- 
cators as well. 

Let me digress for a moment to make a 
sort of indictment. I hasten at the outset to 
include myself in this indictment, for I am 
a professional as are you. In some serious 
way all we professionals—the doctors and 
dentists, the educators, the churches, cer- 
tainly government at all levels, the entire 
spectrum—have failed, In some way, with all 
the education and skills that we have at our 
disposal, we should have been meeting these 
terrible and very human needs. I think, for 
instance, that it must be considered an in- 
dictment of American education that 35 per- 
cent of the Job Corpsmen are unable to read 
a simple declarative sentence on a test that 
they take when they enter. And remember, 
they are at least 16 years old. Also, 30 percent 
make a mistake when they subtract 6 from 
10. 

It is easy to indict and it is often agoniz- 
ingly hard to remove the cause for indict- 
ment. You know far better than I the mas- 
sive problems facing American education 
today. And I am sure that you have a far 
more profound sense of the implications of 
President Johnson's words in his message to 
Congress, “Toward Full Educational Oppor- 
tunity”, of January 1965 when our education 
programs for the poor were just getting un- 
derway. 

The President said, Once again we must 
start where men who would improve their 
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society have always known they must begin— 
with an educational system restudied, rein- 
forced, and revitalized.” 

What gives me and all of us at OEO great 
encouragement and hope is that the Presi- 
dent’s words of 1965 are becoming increas- 
ingly translated into action as we go into 
1968. The American education system is 
undergoing a hard reappraisal. Its founda- 
tions are being strengthened. And there are 
more and more signs of a new vitality. 

Now I must confess the sin of immodesty— 
not about myself, but about the agency I 
take great pride in representing. The new 
strengths and the new vitality of American 
education are in significant part a result of 
the impact of Economic Opportunity Pro- 
grams. 

Head Start, again, offers a superb example. 
Head Start has gone far to prove that edu- 
cation is not, and cannot be, a compart- 
mentalized, pigeonholed profession, that 
there is more and must be more to education 
than what the textbook and the blackboard 
can give. It has laid to rest, I hope for good 
and all, the myth that education is unrelated 
to other pressing needs of poor children, and 
has made it difficult for any school to indulge 
itself in a narrow definition of its responsi- 
bility. 

Perhaps even more important, Head Start 
has exploded another myth—that poor par- 
ents are indifferent to the education their 
children receive. There is a very important 
distinction to make here: Poor parents are 
all too often tragically ignorant of how they 
can best help educate their children. But 
they are not indifferent. Through parent ad- 
visory councils, parent training, and a whole 
host of methods to achieve parental involve- 
ment, Head Start is proving they are not in- 
different. And it is showing them how not 
to be ignorant. 

Head Start has scored another major 
achievement. It is the recruitment of non- 
professional aides to help in the classroom. 
This, of course, serves a double purpose; The 
professional teacher's burden is relieved, par- 
ticularly of routine chores, and the non- 
professional aides get trained and directed 
toward a career. These non-professional aides 
in Head Start are poor people themselves. 
Many of them, in fact, are parents of the 
children in the program. 

Critics of Head Start have been forced, in 
the main, to feed on the program’s success. 
Those who said in 1964 that it would never 
work began to say in 1966 that it worked too 
well, that the children got up too much edu- 
cational steam, and that they sank back into 
apathy when they started to go to regular 
school. 

So this government responded to the criti- 
cism of success, and this year as a pilot pro- 
gram in 30 communities, we have Head Start 
Follow Through—a post-graduate Head 
Start, as it were, continuing Head Start’s 
comprehensive benefits as the children go to 
kindergarten or first grade. 

All of this, I submit, represents impact. 
And I think that it is good impact, effective 
impact. It is not, of course, a complete turn- 
about—many of you were thinking the same 
way and starting to go in the same direction 
before the Economic Opportunity Act was 
even a glint in the eye of the President. And 
the impact is certainly not as forceful as 
some of us, and I hope some of you, would 
like. But tt is forcing a restudy and a re- 
vitalization. It is beginning to cause the 
schools to deal with the whole child and his 
environment, not just with an educational 
statistic like an IQ, a language aptitude, or 
a mathematics comprehension. There is a 
new math—and there is beginning to be a 
new education. 

At least equally as im t as the 
school’s relationship with the child, and in 
fact part and parcel with that relationship, 
is the school’s relationship with the commu- 
nity. It is programs like Head Start that 
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bring the school into the community—and 
the community into the school. I am very 
proud, we are all proud, of the Community 
School Program in Providence, which 
through a highly imaginative use of the 
whole gamut of educational resources, both 
material and human, has succeeded in mak- 
ing the schools the nerve center of their 
neighborhoods. 

The educational impact of the Economic 
Opportunity Programs is by no means con- 
fined to Head Start and very young children. 
Indeed, in the wider and the most profound 
sense, all of the Economic Opportunity pro- 
grams are founded, one way or another, on 
education and on the fundamental premise 
that to help himself, to compete, to con- 
tribute as a good citizen, the poor person 
as well as anyone else needs education fully 
as much as his body needs food. The new 
education recognizes that the poor need dif- 
ferent approaches, a somewhat modified edu- 
cational diet, you might say, than the middle 
class. And the new education is beginning 
to provide it. 

Many very exciting things are happening 
to the Job Corps. New curricula are being 
developed. It is a lot easier and a lot more 
effective to teach a Job Corps boy how to 
read by teaching him from a bulldozing in- 
struction manual when he wants to learn 
how to run a bulldozer than feeding him 
Shakespeare or the old Dick-Jane-and Spot 
primers we all remember. 

Teachers need training in the problems of 
the slums and the youngsters they produce, 
and they are getting it. The school systems 
of Washington, Detroit, Seattle and Sun Val- 
ley, for instance, are sending some of their 
teachers to Job Corps Centers under Project 
Interchange with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Education Association and our Job 
Corps and Community Action Divisions. 
After a year at the Job Corps Centers, these 
teachers are returning with new materials, 
such as programmed learning Sullivan Read- 
ers, and new techniques so they can train 
other teachers and work with students who 
are on the verge of dropping out. The Bank 
Street College of Education in New York 
has developed training models for teacher 
aides. Two projects in New York and Chicago 
have demonstrated significant improvement 
in teaching results through the use of “talk- 
ing typewriters” for poor children. 

These are scattered examples. There are 
many more, But I would like to dwell briefly 
on another of our Community Action Pro- 
grams which we call Upward Bound. Al- 
though it is not as widely known as Head 
Start, it is as exciting as it is interesting. 

Upward Bound is a pre-college program, 
operated mostly by colleges and universities 
for high school students from poor families 
who are badly prepared and largely unmoti- 
vated youngsters, in other words, who may be 
natively bright but don’t stand a chance of 
going to college. Upward Bound tries to give 
them that chance. So far, it has worked. 

Eight percent of the normal college popu- 
lation come from low-income families. More 
than 40,000 youngsters have been enrolled 
in Upward Bound programs since the first 
pilot projects got underway in the summer 
of 1965. Not eight but 75 percent of Upward 
Bound “graduates” have gone on to college. 

And, by and large, they have stayed. Only 
12 percent of the alumni of the first Upward 
Bound Projects who went to college dropped 
out during their freshman year. The overall 
rate is more than twice that. 

Perhaps I am naive, but I think that this 
record is probably an educational miracle. If 
so, it is a miracle for which the President 
and OEO can claim very real credit. But the 
hundreds of colleges and universities that 
have sponsored Upward Bound projects de- 
serve a larger share of the credit. They have 
widened their horizons as well as those of 
the Upward Bound students. They have be- 
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come more responsive to the needs of their 
surrounding communities—and are drawing 
with increasing profit on those communities’ 
resources. They have become more flexible— 
and at the same time more realistic—in 
setting admission and scholarship standards. 
They are becoming more imaginative in their 
curriculum development—and in their ap- 
proach to students. 

They are, in short, meeting a need and 
developing a resource, 

The testimony of the students themselves 
is most eloquent. A boy in St. Louis’s Web- 
ster College Program said, “Before I went 
there, I was a ‘corner boy’. I was with the 
wrong bunch all the time. We stayed up late 
doing all sorts of no-good things. I think I’m 
too much to hang on the corner with the 
other boys. I know my life is worth more 
than how they taught me to lead it. Upward 
Bound taught me how to love my friends”. 

Is there any question that an impact has 
been made on that boy? 

In opening a Presidential message to Con- 
gress, another President who was both vitally 
interested in education and in the problems 
of the poor, John F. Kennedy, said, “Educa- 
tion is the keystone in the arch of freedom 
and progress”, Education is most certainly 
the keystone in the arch of freedom and 
progress for the poor—which means freedom 
and progress for you and me, for the entire 
country as well. Without it, the edifice crum- 
bles into dust. 

H. G. Wells once said that all of history 
was a race between progress and ca 
In the race, which is going on at breackneck 
Speed today, it seems to me vital that those 
of us concerned with education be counted 
among the swift. 


LOCAL EFFORT NEEDED 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by a recent editorial 
in the Providence Journal entitled “Local 
Effort Needed.“ While expressing pleas- 
ure over the selection of Providence to be 
a model city, the editorial cautioned that 
the city cannot afford to depend wholly 
on the program to meet its needs. 

The editorial called on the city to see 
“what can be done with city means and 
private support to renew where renewal 
now is possible, as with single structures, 
to improve municipal services, to repair 
streets, to clean up empty lots, to put sites 
of razed homes into a land bank for fu- 
ture development.” 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciated the honest 
and forthright analysis made by the 
Providence Journal. Local initiative and 
effort are the keys to success in the model 
cities program. I am glad to see that re- 
sponsible voices in local communities are 
not willing to accept this program as a 
Government handout. Instead, it is 
viewed as an opportunity to mesh local 
resources with those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in providing a meaningful an- 
swer to the problems of urban slum areas. 

So that my colleagues might read this 
provocative editorial from the Providence 
Journal of November 18, 1967, I include 
it as part of my remarks: 
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LOCAL EFFORT NEEDED 


Providence has been chosen one of 63 
cities which will get federal financial help to 
realize the goal of President Johnson’s Model 
Cities program—the effort to. unite all agen- 
cies of municipal government in concerted 
attack on city ghettos. The selection made 
good news, but let’s keep things in perspec- 
tive, 

The President first proposed the program 
Jan. 26, 1966, but it wasn’t until Nov. 3 of 
that year that Congress gave Mr, Johnson the 
first appropriation for it. This year, the pro- 
gram has had rough going in Congress; the 
administration, for instance, sought 522 
million dollars but got only 312 million, in- 
cluding a 12-million planning grant. 

Providence will get a part of the planning 
funds for use in the upper and lower South 
Providence areas. But it will take nine 
months of study before a detailed plan can 
be assembled. It is expected that as long as 
18 months will elapse after that point before 
rehabilitation efforts can get under way on 
the ground in South Providence. 

The combination of fund cutback and 
built-in administrative red tape suggests 
plainly that while the Model Cities program 
offers great promise for rehabilitation of the 
most decayed sections of the nation’s cities, 
the pace of progress is not going to be fast, 
no matter how dedicated the local effort 
may be in pushing renewal plans. 

Mayor Doorley and the appropriate city 
agencies undoubtedly will get busy, as soon 
as funds are available, to begin the long job 
of preparing working plans. The mayor is 
betting heavily on the program as a device 
to clean out the rot—wherever it exists—in 
a crowded residential neighborhood where 
many of the city’s Negroes live. 

But the city ought not to put all its bets 
on the federal program. Edric R. Bates, a 
South Providence businessman who is at- 
tempting to set up a housing rehabilitation 
program in the area, has warned that de- 
terioration continues at a fast clip there; if 
the federal program cannot begin to be felt 
before another 27 months, deterioration will 
be even worse. 

It will be worse, however, only if the 
city and its leaders fail to do what can be 
done with city means and private support 
to renew where renewal now is possible, as 
with single structures, to improve municipal 
services, to repair streets, to clean up empty 
lots, to put sites of razed homes into a land 
bank for future development, 

The development of the federal program 
has been delayed and hamstrung by congres- 
sional diehards, and available funds run far 
behind the amounts of cash needed to realize 
the full hope of the Model Cities Program. 
Providence is lucky to have a share of the 

gram, but it cannot afford to depend 
wholly on the program to meet its needs, 

Providence—and other American cities— 
cannot go it alone in renewing rundown 
residential communities. But it is equally 
true that if Providence doesn’t help itself 
as, when, and where it can with its own re- 
sources and aid from the private sector, the 
Model Cities program may turn out to be a 
mockery of renewal dreams. 


IRAN ON ITS OWN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that I have had many misgivings 
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about our foreign aid program in recent 
years because there seemed to be less and 
less evidence that anything worthwhile 
was being achieved. 

I still have reservations. But I also be- 
lieve in giving credit where credit is due, 
and I think that such a time has come in 
the case of Iran, 

Iran is a country where wise, firm lead- 
ership and native ability combined with 
our AID program has produced the en- 
couraging situation in which Iran’s de- 
velopment can now stand on its own feet. 

At the end of this month—tomorrow— 
our AID mission in Iran is being with- 
drawn. To me this is indeed heartening, 
and I wish to extend congratulations to 
all the citizens of Iran. 

I would like to insert these editorial 
comments of the Baltimore Sun of No- 
vember 17 regarding this remarkable 
success story: 

FOREIGN Arp SUCCESS 

The news dispatches dealing with our 
foreign aid programs, over the years, have 
been dominated by controversy—occasional 
charges of waste or inefficiency and annual 
struggles in Congress to cut the appropria- 
tions. Yet many of the economic programs 
have registered solid successes around the 
world, demonstrating how beneficial such 
assistance can be to the interest of the 
United States, the recipients and the gen- 
eral flow of trade and commerce. Moreover, 
as the programs succeed the ald is ended, as 
the Agency for International Development 
now reminds us in the case of Iran. 

As of November 30, a report from AID 
notes, the United States will officially com- 
plete its economic assistance programs in 
Iran, as it did in Taiwan (Formosa) in 1965 
and as it expects to be able to do in South 
Korea within the next few years. These three 
countries provide examples of how outside 
help can be used to strengthen and develop 
economies and boost them toward a rate 
of growth which permits them to support 
their own development. 

United States economic assistance to Iran, 
which began in 1952, is put at $605 million 
in aid, $225 million of which was in loans. 
Military aid, which has amounted to $895 
million since 1950, and “Food for Peace,” 
which totals $122 million, are being con- 
tinued, In its own economic development 
Iran has invested almost $3 billion during 
the period in which American aid amounted 
to $605 million. The Shah's action in staging 
his own delayed coronation this year indi- 
cated his belief that Iran now is firmly on 
its way, a point affirmed by the AID report, 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Congress- 
man WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, is doing an 
outstanding job at the United Nations 
during this 22d General Assembly in urg- 
ing the adoption of improved manage- 
ment and budgetary techniques, 

I have always been a strong advocate 
of fiscal responsibility in our Federal and 
State governments. In my position as 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations I have supported the adoption 
of improved management procedures and 
modern budgetary systems designed to 
promote and increase efficiency through- 
out government. 

I believe that modern government re- 
quires modern techniques and that every 
effort should be made by government to 
keep abreast of developments in man- 
agement that will produce a more effi- 
cient operation at reduced costs. This 
applies equally to the United Nations 
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where I have been serving as a delegate 
for more than 2 months. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and honor to serve with my distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM S. 
BROOMFIELD, of Michigan, as U.S. Rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations 22d 
General Assembly. Congressman Broom- 
FIELD is representing the United States 
on matters of finance before the Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Committee of 
the United Nations. He is doing an ex- 
tremely effective job of putting forth the 
U.S. views on such matters as the United 
Nations budget estimates, personnel 
questions, and various other matters 
relating to the financial operations of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

On November 21, 1967, my colleague 
made a necessarily lengthy and very im- 
portant statement of U.S. policy con- 
cerning needed improvements in the 
budgetary and management procedures 
in the United Nations. Congressman 
BROOMFIELD introduced a resolution pro- 
posing a new procedure which would 
give the Secretary General of the United 
Nations more leadtime in planning 
budgets. He proposed that a planning 
figure be adopted by the General As- 
sembly a year before the Assembly 
normally votes a budget. This planning 
figure would serve as a financial frame- 
work within which various bodies of the 
United Nations could plan a work pro- 
gram and establish priorities. 

Mr. Speaker, since the United States is 
the single largest contributor to United 
Nations programs, we are especially in- 
terested in assuring that we receive full 
value for our contribution. This proposal 
by my colleague should be a significant 
development in bringing about improve- 
ments in the budgets of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

This policy which was so ably enunci- 
ated by Congressman BROOMFIELD reflects 
our Government’s serious concern and— 
I am happy to report—his and my own 
personal views and concern with the need 
for effective, and more economical man- 
agement and operation of those interna- 
tional organizations supported by our 
Government. 

I am inserting the principal parts of 
his speech in the Recorp so that every 
Member may have an opportunity to read 
them: 

1 

Mr. Chairman, there is widespread recog- 
nition that if the United Nations is to carry 
out effectively the great task entrusted to 
this organization, it must pay more heed to 
sound management and orderly development, 
and that it must apply modern budgeting 
and programming procedures suited to its 
increased activities. It is essential that 
greater efficiency and full value be achieved 
for every unit of resources expended on the 
vital work of human, social and economic de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Chairman, the approach to budget pro- 
cedures which we are advocating is designed 
to strengthen the efforts toward improved 
management being undertaken by all groups 
in the United Nations. There is no under- 
lying conflict of interest in this area. We are 
all agreed on the need for longer-range plan- 
ning and for the establishment of a system 
of priorities to insure that the most essen- 
tial things are done first. We are agreed on 
the need to eliminate waste in whatever 
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form. And we are, in fact, all in agreement 
that improvements are needed and can be 
made in the budgetary and financial meth- 
ods of the United Nations. The recommenda- 
tions in point were unanimously agreed upon 
by the Committtee of 14 and approved by the 
General Assembly. Moreover, this Committee 
has already recommended that the General 
Assembly reaffirm its concern that “rapid 
progress be made” in carrying out all of the 
recommendations contained in the Ad Hoc 
Committee’s report. 


Ir 


The United Nations, as my Government sees 
it, is the prime instrument for carrying out 
in the most efficient way the works of in- 
ternational cooperation—for maintaining and 
securing peace, for undertaking the complex 
tasks of a technologically shrunken world, 
and for advancing economic and social de- 
velopment. We are well embarked on a period 
of history in which members will place in- 
creasing reliance on the United Nations and 
its resources. The United Nations’ programs 
to help developing countries are bound to 
grow. 

My Government’s approach to this chal- 
lenge can be simply stated. It flows from 
more than two decades of consistent, bi- 
partisan and unstinting support for the 
United Nations and its programs. We favor— 
and always have—utilizing the full potential 
of the United Nations in organizing a durable 
Peace and fulfilling the promises of the 
Charter for international cooperation. We 
want the United Nations to be able to 
operate at full capacity in order to promote 
the peaceful resolution of conflict and change 
and to help step up the flow of resources and 
technology from the industrialized to the 
newly developing countries. American leaders 
of both parties have consistently subscribed 
to this policy. 

President Eisenhower declared that 
through international cooperation “all coun- 
tries of good will should chart anew their 
long-term courses of action to promote the 
growth of less developed areas.” 

President Kennedy declared “that the 
United Nations . . must play a larger role 
in helping bring to all men the fruits of 
modern science and industry.” 

President Johnson at the very outset of 
his administration pledged United States 
efforts to help in the “steady improvement of 
collective machinery [which] is helping the 
less developed nations build modern societies. 
We favor an international aid program that 
is international in practice as well as pur- 
pose. Every nation must do its share. All 
United Nations members can do better—we 
can act more often together—we can build 
together a much better world.” 

Let me summarize three key features of 
our approach to the United Nations and its 
activities. 

The first is that the United States has 
consistently supported United Nations ac- 
tivities. No nation has been more openhanded 
in support of the United Nations, the spe- 
clalized agencies and other international 
organizations. We have been the largest 
financial contributor to the assessed and 
voluntary contributions for the UN family 
of agencles—$3 bililon or over 45 percent of 
the present total of $6.6 billion. The Ameri- 
can people are proud of this record and of 
their support for United Nations activites. 

Second, the great bulk of these activities 
and these contributions have gone to eco- 
nomic and social programs. Our philosophy 
assumes that political and technological 
change required an expanded effort of mu- 
tual aid which will help us to close the North- 
South gap. In the developing world we see 
no higher priority than building economic 
and social strength. 

Third, the United States places an increas- 
ing emphasis on multilateralism. The world 
is too complex to be the concern of a few 
big powers alone. No country or group of 
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countries is rich enough or smart enough 
to take on the job alone. The world com- 
munity must share the planning, the respon- 
sibilities and the costs. Regional and inter- 
national agencies for peace and develop- 
ment must grow in experience and be 
strengthened in their capacities for practical, 
cooperative action. 

My Government's serious concern with the 
effective management of international orga- 
nizations is indicated by President Johnson’s 
memorandum of March 15, 1966, in which he 
directed the Secretary of State to take cer- 
tain actions essential to effective participa- 
tion by the United States in international 
organizations, The President noted that we 
can expect programs and budgets of interna- 
tional agencies to expand further in future 
years to meet the growing needs of the world 
community. The United States, he pledged, 
shall continue to meet its fair share of the 
financial requirements of these organizations. 
But, if we are to be a constructive influence 
in helping to strengthen international agen- 
cies so they can meet essential needs, we 
must apply to them the same rigorous stand- 
ards of program performance and budget re- 
view that we apply to domestic programs. To 
this end three guidelines were set down: 

That future expansion of the activities of 
international organizations be governed by 
the tests of feasibility and reasonableness, 

That programs of international organiza- 
tions be vigorously scrutinized so that funds 
are allocated only to high priority projects. 

That each international agency operate 
with a maximum of effectiveness and econ- 
omy. 

This continues to be the United States ap- 
proach. 

ur 


As needs increase and as a larger share 
of the resources available are channeled 
through multilateral institutions, manage- 
ment and budgetary practices in interna- 
tional organizations need to be improved 
and modernized. If the necessary support 
from parliaments and taxpayers—beset by so 
many pressing and legitimate claims at home 
and abroad—is to be continued and to ex- 
pand, it is essential that we recognize the 
several aspects of better planning and get the 
maximum use from resources. 

Attitudes and administrative machinery 
have to keep pace with the activities they are 
designed to support. We must modernize our 
budget procedures in order to cope with the 
expanded role of the United Nations. 


Iv 


Mr. Chairman, the draft resolution pro- 
poses to take several steps toward this end. 
We are convinced that these steps should 
now go forward without awaiting the per- 
fection of all the other procedures which may 
be related—directly or indirectly—to this 
task, The present proposal was designed to 
accommodate complementary procedures, 
especially with respect to longer-term plan- 
ning and the selection of priorities. These 
other needed steps can and should be taken 
simultaneously by the appropriate bodies of 
the United Nations, 

The first and second preambular para- 
graphs of the draft resolution recall the spe- 
cific recommendation by the Committee of 
14, Later in this intervention you will note 
that the Committee’s recommendation has 
been closely followed: our proposal provides 
a way for preliminary and approximate esti- 
mates to be submitted “about one year be- 
fore the date on which the legislative bodies 
of the organization are required to give the 
final approval to the budget.” 

The third and fourth preambular para- 
graphs call attention to other aspects of the 
same problem: first, to the request of the 
Secretary-General for guidance on the total 
resources which the Member States are pre- 
pared to make available for implementation 
of the work program; and second, to the 
critical importance of such advance indica- 
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tion from the General Assembly to the sound 
management and orderly development of the 
United Nations. 

V 


Before describing operative paragraphs 1 
and 2, which set forth the essential concept 
of the planning figure and the procedure 
which would be followed, let me note that 
the proposal would only have the present 
General Assembly approve the procedure. It 
does not propose to set a planning figure 
this year. The Secretary-General, the pro- 
gram formulating bodies of the United Na- 
tions, and the Member Nations would have 
a full year in which to make adequate prep- 
arations before the procedure becomes op- 
erative. That length of time is, we believe, 
sufficient for any necessary steps to be taken. 

Now let me trace briefly what would hap- 
pen under the proposed procedure roughly 
one year from now: 

1. The results of the program planning 
which takes place in United Nations bodies 
during the spring and summer of 1968 would, 
as usual, be ayailable to the Secretary- 
General and to all concerned by November 
1968. 

2. By November 1968 the first reading of 
the budget would be about completed and 
therefore the approximate level of the budget 
to be adopted for 1969 would be known. 

8. With the program recommendations of 
these bodies for 1969 in hand, with the gen- 
eral magnitude of the 1969 budget estab- 
lished, and taking account of views expressed 
regarding future development of programs, 
the Secretary-General would consult his 
principal staff and prepare his recommenda- 
tions for a “planning figure” for use in pre- 
paring the 1970 budget. 

4. The Secretary General’s paper would 
quite naturally present approximate and pre- 
liminary estimates, but they would include: 
requirements broken down by sections of the 
budget; a comparison with cost estimates for 
1968 and 1969; and a brief explanation of 
the major factors expected to change for 
each section in 1970. 

5. This estimate would go to the Advisory 
Committee for its comments and then to the 
Fifth Committee for review and recommen- 
dation of a planning figure to the General 
Assembly. In the normal course of events 
the planning figure would be adopted not 
earlier than December 15, 1968. 

6. Early in January 1969—less than one 
month later—the Secretary General would 
begin to put together the budget estimates 
for 1970, using as a framework the planning 
figure just decided upon by the Member Na- 
tions in the General Assembly. All organs of 
the United Nations and their subsidiary 
bodies financed out of the United Nations 
regular budget would be expected to coop- 
erate with the Secretary General and act 
consistently with the planning figure. 

7. The budget would be put together in 
detail during the months of January through 
May, 1969. 

8. The budget estimates would be reviewed 
by the Advisory Committee in June and July 
and that Committee’s comments would be 
transmitted to Member Nations, together with 
the Secretary-General’s budget, in early Au- 
gust 1969. 

9. The General Assembly would review the 
budget at the regular General Assembly Ses- 
sion and would decide upon a final budget 
for 1970. 

10. The budget decided upon would govern 
expenditures for programs in 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, we have traced in some de- 
tail the steps that would be taken under the 
proposed procedure. The Committee will note 
that the timing of the individual steps is 
similar to what would be done under the 
present system for the 1970 budget. The new 
procedures would mean: 

a. The recommendation contained in para- 
graph 26 of the report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee—which calls for transmitting prelim- 
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inary and approximate estimates to members 
for comments and suggestions about a year 
in advance—would have been implemented; 

b. The Secretary-General would be asked 
to think a little further ahead and to consult 
with the General Assembly about the amount 
of resources to be devoted to the budget; 

c. The General Assembly would give the 
Secretary-General the guidance he has re- 
quested as to the general magnitude of the 
budget which Member Nations are prepared 
to support for the next year; 

d. The planning figure would reinforce the 
Secretary-General’s hand in building a 
budget which successfully balances the dif- 
ferent programs and priorities decided upon 
by the program planning bodies of the 
United Nations; and as a result, the proposed 
procedure would inject another necessary 
element of sound management, orderly de- 
velopment, and modern budgeting into the 
United Nations. 

vr 

The United States Delegation does not 
want to oversell the planning figure device. 
The proposed procedure contains no alchemy 
to produce more resources than nations are 
willing to supply. It will not solve all of our 
problems or provide all of the improvements 
needed in longer-range planning, in setting 
priorities, and in program development, 

But my delegation does believe that it will 
improve the United Nations system of budg- 
eting, regardless of whether or not other im- 
provements are made. Moreover, it is the 
sincere belief of my delegation that institut- 
ing this planning figure now will help to 
accelerate the development of longer-range 
planning and the setting of priorities. The 
planning figure can operate with whatever 
state of planning exists, just as, at present, 
budgets must be presented even when the 
programs for which funds are requested have 
not been fully developed. 

The planning figure is not an end in itself: 
it complements and presents a financial 
framework for whatever state of program 
review and analysis exists. But it can be an 
important step nevertheless. There is no rea- 
son to await the perfection of all other re- 
lated systems. We believe that successful 
management depends on making improve- 
ments wherever and whenever possible, 


vir 


Mr. Chairman, I have heard it suggested 
that the planning figure and other measures 
recommended for management efficiency are 
primarily in the interests of the bigger con- 
tributors. Let us reflect a moment on this. 
In the first place we are all contributors— 
big and small—and all of us have to go to 
our taxpayers and convince them that the 
programs they support are worthwhile and 
the administration efficient. In the second 
place, if resources are not employed to the 
best advantage, who suffers? Of course, all 
countries contribute proportionately to the 
United Nations and as a result, all countries 
lose, whether large or small, rich or poor. In 
fact, the biggest losers might well be the 
developing nations, whose peoples would 
thereby be deprived of the benefits and serv- 
ices that wasted or ill-spent resources could 
have provided. 

vit 


Mr. Chairman, I have the honor of being 
on the United States Delegation and also of 
representing an American constituency in 
the United States Congress. The American 
people have great faith in the United Nations 
and great expectations for it. There is strong 
support for the United Nations and its work. 
Polls show that the great majority of Amer- 
icans, like other peoples around the world, 
remain firm in their support for the United 
Nations and want to see it strengthened as 
an instrument of peace, Our people wish to 
see the United Nations used fully to help 
Members in the process of nation building 
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and economic and social improvement. The 
American people and government want the 
United Nations potential to be used to the 
fullest to these ends. 

At the same time, the American people be- 
lieve that the burden must be widely and 
equitably shared. We are all subject to many 
demands at home. Even the most affluent 
nations face formidable challenges in cop- 
ing with the underdeveloped areas of their 
own domestic societies. Each of us must be 
able to assure our own people that the re- 
sources we make available to international 

programs are employed to best advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, this Organization has a 
great future. It needs to be adaptive and in- 
ventive if it is to be equipped to handle the 
next generation of problems. It needs to 
modernize its budgetary and administrative 
processes if it is to continue to be productive 
in the two basic areas of our work—main- 
taining peace and security and helping the 
developing nations move ahead as quickly as 
possible with their social and economic de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has today 
introduced the draft resolution contained 
in document A/C.5/L.917 on behalf of the 
present co-sponsors, namely, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. We hoped by these remarks of 
introduction to reflect somewhat fully and 
systematically the views of my Delegation 
on this important matter, We have been told 
by the co-sponsors that they subscribe to 
these views and that they also expect to 
make appropriate comments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INDIANA, LAND OF GRIDIRON 
GREATS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
mit me to point out, with all humility, 
that Indiana is the greatest football 
State in the Nation. 

I am pleased, of course, that the final 
press association football ratings for 
1967 bear me out in this simple state- 
ment of fact. The Hoosier State ends 
the regular season with three teams— 
Indiana, Purdue, and Notre Dame—in 
the top 10. 

Added to this distinction are the 
facts that Indiana University will be 
the Big Ten’s Rose Bowl contender this 
year, and Indiana and Purdue share 
the Big Ten championship with Min- 
nesota. 

St. Louis fans may sing for the Cardi- 
nals, and Boston may ballyhoo its Red 
Sox, but you can understand why 
Hoosiers are deliriously hoarse. 

We have had three great football 
teams to cheer this season. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAM EVALUA- 
TION COMMISSION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, no 
problem in Government is more difficult 
or more important than the establish- 
ment of priorities among the competing 
claims for Government services and 
assistance. If we are ever to get our 
fiscal house in order, the Congress will 
have to do a better job of assigning 
priorities. 

To help in this formidable task I have 
introduced a bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission. 

This bill, originally proposed by Rep- 
resentative WILBUR Mitts, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
would create an independent, bipartisan 
Commission to study all Federal pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of the Commission would 
be to determine: First, the effectiveness 
of each program in relation to its costs; 
second, whether such programs should 
be continued and if so at what level; 
and third, priority of allocation of funds 
assigned to each program. 

The Commission would report its find- 
ings to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent with recommendations for changes 
in Federal programs and activities 
which, in its judgment, are necessary to 
meet the fundamental needs and vital 
objectives of the Nation. 

The Commission would be composed of 
12 members from private life: four ap- 
pointed by the President, four by the 
Speaker of the House, and four by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
No more than two appointments from 
each group could be from one of the 
major political parties. 

Every constituent and every Congress- 
man has his favorite problem that de- 
mands priority attention from the Fed- 
eral Government, and without question 
this Nation has many problems crying 
out for solution. I have received many 
letters from constituents saying that a 
certain problem should be number one 
on the national agenda. The difficulty 
is not so much what problem should be 
number one, but which problems should 
go to the bottom of the list. The candi- 
dates for the bottom of the list are far 
fewer in number. 

The Congress gives insufficient atten- 
tion to the critical task of assigning pri- 
orities. It is a shock for a newer Member 
of Congress to learn that no systematic 
attempt is made in the Congress to de- 
fine the Nation’s needs, assess the costs 
of meeting those needs, and to weigh 
these costs against prospective revenues. 

It is fundamental that priorities can- 
not be established unless the entire range 
of expenditures is reviewed and compari- 
sons are made among different programs 
and projects. 

The Congress gives insufficient atten- 
tion to the hard task of eliminating pro- 
grams no longer needed or with less ur- 
gent claims on the public funds. 

The history of Federal programs is to 
pile new programs on top of old ones. 
We have today over 170-odd grant-in-aid 
programs with the Federal Government 
transferring to the States a total of about 
$17.8 billion this year. The most striking 
feature of these programs is not so much 
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their size as their diversity. The task of 
comparing and analyzing 170 programs, 
managed through 21 departments and 
agencies and involving 92,000 units of 
local governments in 50 States is for- 
midable. But it simply has to be done. 
Procedures must be developed for contin- 
uing comparisons and analysis of the 
shifting importance of Federal programs. 

This Commission will help those of us 
in Government to ask the hard ques- 
tions that require answers. What pro- 
grams are most needed? Can existing 
programs be reduced or eliminated? 
What programs are really essential? 
Some programs were established in the 
1930’s. Are they still needed in the 
1960’s? Are the original goals still valid? 
Are there better, more efficient ways to 
accomplish our objectives? What are the 
areas of duplication and overlapping? 

The Federal Government simply can- 
not afford all that is desirable. This 
Commission will help the Congress make 
the difficult distinction between the de- 
sirable and the essential. 

The bill I have introduced will not re- 
duce expenditures immediately and it is 
not a solution to the immediate fiscal 
problems. But long-range planning is 
necessary to control in the future ex- 
penditures and to permit the Congress 
to get a handle on the tasks of assigning 
program priorities. 

The Executive establishes the national 
priorities in its annual budget. The Con- 
gress needs to do a better job in evalu- 
ating and judging the Executive’s pri- 
orities and in presenting alternatives 
to it. 

It is important to note that this bill 
does not take away from the Congress 
the power to determine priorities. The 
Commission would simply provide to the 
Congress the results of its study and 
evaluation, together with its recommen- 
dations of changes in Federal programs 
which in its judgment are necessary to 
meet the fundamental needs and vital 
objectives of the Nation. 

The question will certainly arise: Why 
is such a Commission needed? Why can- 
not the Congress do the job itself? The 
blunt fact is that the Congress needs 
help. With the present workload of in- 
dividual Members and of congressional 
committees, there simply is not enough 
time available to give programs the care- 
ful and detached scrutiny they need. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Con- 
gress can take one giant stride toward 
fiscal responsibility by the establishment 
of this Commission. 


OBSCENITY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Murry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Operation Yorkville is an 
ecumenical movement in New York City 
which is dedicated to fighting pornog- 
raphy and obscenity. Recently Opera- 
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tion Yorkville in its newsletter published 
an open letter to the Supreme Court 
urging a new look at our present defini- 
tions of obscenity. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all Members 
of this House may be advised of the con- 
tents of this letter, I place it at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 


For at least a decade, Mr. Justices, you 
have struggled with the word obscenity, 
while the problem of obscenity has grown to 
monstrous proportions. You have engaged in 
theoretical discussion while pornographers 
grow richer on real dollars. You have written 
tracts which grow more and more confusing, 
while pornographers’ pages grow more and 
more blatant. 

Yet you yourselves have planted a seed 
which could evolve into a solution. The seed 
seems to remain invisible to you, for you 
most certainly have not cultivated it. Per- 
haps the freedom-of-the-press shouters have 
confused you. 

The seed is the word community. In your 
years of deliberation, you have evolved four 
tests—all of which center around the word 
community. But some of you insist that the 
first three coalesce when they are applied. 
This insistence on coalescence actually ren- 
ders there inapplicable, and the community 
comes out the loser. First you ask: Does this 
particular item appeal to the prurient in- 
terest when applying contemporary com- 
munity standards? You ask next if this item 
is patently offensive to community standards. 
Has it any redeeming social value (for the 
community)? Finally, a newly-worded 
“test”; Is it promoted or advertised as pruri- 
ent to the community (the pandering test). 

Can’t you see the weaknesses, Mr. Jus- 
tices, in demanding coalescence? How can 
anything come through all these clouds as 
obscene? How can the community, in such 
threefold involvement, escape unharmed: 
Separate guilt on any one of the counts 
(weak as each is in its own way) leaves the 
community hurt, harmed, helpless. Its youtn, 
especially, has been victimized, sometimes 
beyond cure as phychiatry will attest. 

Law is promulgated by competent author- 
ity to protect the common good—i.e., the 
good of the community. Court insistence, on 
the part of some, upon coalescence has all 
but obliterated obscenity law. Are you no 
longer concerned with safeguarding the com- 
munity? 

We submit, Mr. Justices, that it is time to 
re-think; to evolve, develop a completely new 
and fresh test based on your present, but 
presently weak “offensive to community” 
test. The key word is community, Mr. Jus- 
tices. 

The chief concern, logically, must be with 
the wound inflicted on the community by a 
particular item and its purveyor, and the 
depth of that wound. 

When one considers the increasingly in- 
citing and debasing nature of the content of 
obscene material, and the diabolical meth- 
ods of distribution (the most current being 
the utilization of radio and television), it is 
almost shocking to think of nine men theo- 
rizing and deliberating on whether or not a 
series of so-called tests coalesce when ap- 
plied. The content of obscene material today 
glorifies and incites to promiscuity, perver- 
sion, violence and drug usage. 

Look around you, Mr. Justices, at the visi- 
ble wounds being inflicted upon the com- 
munity. Reflect for a moment on the harm 
that media has done, on the wound and the 
depth of the wound it has inflicted upon so- 
ciety. A television show describing a bomb 
threat to a jetliner incited scores of persons 
to make telephone calls threatening planes. 
Arson in a school is often not reported as 
such, because reporting has incited to arson. 
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May we suggest that you jettison your 
tests, which must inevitably grow into six 
or seven or seventeen and still coalesce? May 
we suggest a community wound test. Can 
you not ask yourself in your deliberations, 
for example: Does this action depicted in de- 
tail in media (a girlie magazine with a love- 
and-leave ideology) incite to unfaithfulness, 
consequent break-up of family, and thus 
wound the community? Does this action de- 
picted in detail in media (orgies in teenage 
sex magazines) incite to experimentation, 
unwed parents, venereal disease and thus 
wound the community? 

Does this action depicted in detail in media 
(drug usage as a fun-thing, as reported in the 
underground press, for example) incite to 
drug usage, crime, hate and thus wound the 
community? 

Does this action depicted in detail in media 
(the description of sex-violence in paper- 
backs, the life-like visual presentation of 
murder, torture in films and television) in- 
cite to further violence and wound the com- 
munity? 

Again, reflect if you will, Mr. Justices, on 
mass distribution and see the depth of the 
wound to community in this material. Con- 
sider the millions of paperbacks and maga- 
zines distributed by mail and by carrier on 
our highways. Consider the mass viewing rate 
of films and television. Consider that radios 
are listened to by millions of children. You 
are aware, are you not, that a radio net- 
work owner recently discovered that certain 
rock and roll records incite to drug usage? 

That community outside your Court, Mr. 
Justices, is people—many people or few peo- 
ple; strangers to each other, perhaps, but 
united in some way; working toward a com- 
mon goal, with love emanating from each 
small unit. For any community to thrive, 
there must be love. Hate destroys community. 
Obscene material incites to hate, There is no 
better way to destroy community than by 
feeding it obscene material which rips it to 
pieces. 

That community must be safeguarded. It 
cannot survive too many more grave wounds. 
It cannot be protected by piling test upon 
test upon test. 

It is past time for the cultivation of that 
seed, Mr. Justices, the seed of community, 
which you have planted. It is urgent that 
you reconsider the entire obscenity picture 
in the light of the harm, the wound inflicted 
upon community by obscene material. It is 
time that you formulate a single community 
wound test. We submit that such a test, a 
test which will evaluate the real harm to the 
common good or the community, will provide 
clear, reliable guidelines for prosecutors and 
lower courts. It is past time for the fog to 
lift. The community needs protection. 

OPERATION YORKVILLE. 

Rabbi Dr. Juttus G. NEUMANN. 
Rev. R. N. UsHER-WILSON. 

Rev. MORTON A. HILL, S. J. 

Rev. CONSTANTINE VOLAITIS. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my intention soon to in- 
troduce legislation to amend section 
302(c) of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act to permit employer contribu- 
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tions to jointly administered trust funds 
established for the purpose of granting 
educational scholarships to employees 
and their dependents, or for the purpose 
of establishing child-care centers for pre- 
school and school-age dependents of em- 
ployees. 

As the Members know, section 302 of 
the LMRA restricts payments by em- 
ployers to employee representatives. Sec- 
tion 302(c) contains six exceptions to the 
general restriction on such payments. 
The proposed legislation would establish 
a seventh exception. Without this pro- 
posed exception the legality of employer 
contributions to jointly administered 
trust funds for either of the above ob- 
jectives would be open to question. 

In my judgment, permitting the estab- 
lishment of such trust funds will open 
new areas for mutually beneficial co- 
operation between management and 
labor. In addition, such trust funds could 
serve important national interests. Costs 
of education are constantly increasing, 
and virtually every American parent 
faces some hardship in sending his chil- 
dren to college. Trust funds established 
pursuant to this legislation could ease 
this burden for many American working- 
men and women, and enable young 
people to get the best education possible. 
Also, our economy will benefit from the 
availability of skilled women who can 
continue to work while their young chil- 
dren are cared for in child-care centers. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the other body’s 
Subcommittee on Labor and others are 
introducing this bill. It is my hope that 
many of the Members will join me in 
sponsoring this legislation. 


A SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS—AN APPRO- 
PRIATE ANSWER TO THE RUSSIAN 
BOLSHEVIK 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
ninth annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week this past July, the proposal 
for the creation of a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations as an appropriate 
answer to the Russian Bolshevik 50th 
anniversary has gained wide acceptance. 
Although there are many other substan- 
tial reasons why such a committee should 
be established now, I believe this anni- 
versary of a fraudulent revolution serves 
as an excellent occasion for us to demon- 
strate how we feel about this tragic event 
in world history. The captive nations, 
both within and outside the Soviet 
Union, are eloquent testimony of the im- 
periocolonialist nature of the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution and its subsequent 
empire building. 

A CONGRESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Today, with imperialist Moscow sup- 
porting in the main the totalitarian re- 
gime in Hanoi against our own boys, 
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reinforcing the Arabs for another stab at 
Israel, and waging political warfare 
against us on all fronts in the free world, 
this Congress has a golden opportunity 
to show the Soviet Russian “50th” for 
what it really is by establishing now a 
Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations. It is our opportunity to demon- 
strate initiative, foresight, and vision 
with regard to the prime imperiocolo- 
nialist power in the world today. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1967 Captive Nations 
Week observance has underwritten once 
again the dedication of our people to the 
principles of national self-determination, 
independence, and freedom for all na- 
tions. That there still are large segments 
of our society and active individuals who 
hold these principles as sacred and true, 
I request that the following examples be 
appended to my remarks: 

First, the proclamation by Gov. Ken- 
neth M. Curtis, of Maine; second, the 
resolution prepared by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, of Georgetown University, and 
accepted by the first conference of the 
World Anti-Communist League in Taipei, 
Free China, on the 10th observance of 
Captive Nations Week, July 14 to 20, 
1968; third, the timely editorial and reply 
in the Record American, in Boston, of 
September 1 and 11; fourth, the item in 
the August 19 issue of the Manchester, 
N.H., Union Leader on “The Importance 
of Remembering Captive People“; fifth, 
the report “Captive Nations Week Ob- 
servance Is Proclaimed,” in the Morning 
Sentinel, July 20, of Waterville, Maine; 
sixth, the report in the September 7 
Hairenik Weekly on “New Hampshire 
Holds Captive Nations Rites”; and sev- 
enth, the article in the July 6 Boston 
Herald on “Captive Nations Get Lip- 
service,” and the Izvestia attack against 
Dr. Dobriansky and Captive Nations 
Week, as published in the October issue 
of the Ukrainian Bulletin. 

The material referred to follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF MAINE 

Whereas, Public Laws 86-90 (86th Congress, 
S. J. Res. 11) designates the third week of each 
July as Captive Nations Week, authorizes 
and requests the President of the United 
States to issue an annual Proclamation on the 
subject, and invites the people of our na- 
tion “to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities;” and 

Whereas, “Captive Nations Week,” July 
17-23, 1967, thus gives all thinking Ameri- 
cans an appropriate and official means of 
manifesting that America shares with those 
nations today held in colonial bondage by the 
imperialism of Soviet Russia their aspira- 
tions for the recovery of their freedom and of 
their independence; and 

Whereas, there reside in our State large 
numbers of Americans who proudly own to 
ancestry deriving from those once free na- 
tions now held under Communist domina- 
tion: Armenia, Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Servia- 
Croatia-Slovenia (in Yugoslavia), Byelorussia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, Idel-Ural, North Cau- 
casus, Far Eastern Republic, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, Albania, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Mainland China, Tibet and finally Cuba; 
and 

Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their independence; and 

Whereas, it is vital to the interests and to 
the national security of the United States 
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that the desire to be free on the part of the 

peoples of these conquered nations should 

be steadfastly kept alive, especially since this 

desire for liberty and independence consti- 

tutes a powerful deterrant to war and one 

of the best hopes for a just and a lasting 
e; 

Now, therefore, I, Kenneth M. Curtis, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maine, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 17-23, 1967, as Captive 
Nations Week in the State of Maine, and 
urge all citizens to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

KENNETH M. CURTIS, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH T. EDGAR, 
Secretary of State. 
[Resolution 10 of the first conference of the 
World Anti-Communist League] 


RESOLUTION ON THE 10TH OBSERVANCE OF CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1968 


‘Whereas since 1959, when the United States 
Congress passed the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution and President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower signed it into Public Law 86-90, all 
communist capitals have bitterly denounced 
this document as being inimical to their 
fundamental interests; and 

Whereas to the increasing consternation 
of Moscow, Peiping, Pyouyang, Havana and 
others, the Captive Nations Week movement 
has steadily grown in the United States, and 
every President in this decade has issued a 
proclamation in behalf of the independence 
and freedom of every captive nation in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Soviet Union, Asia, and 
Cuba; and 

Whereas the movement to support the 
freedom aspirations and liberation of all the 
captive nations has taken hold in many coun- 
tries of the Free World, as witness the Cap- 
tive Nations Week observances in the Repub- 
lies of China and Korea, in Argentina and 
Australia, in Germany and Great Britain, 
and a number of other countries; and 

Whereas for the security of the Free World 
and for Cold War victory over the deadly 
forces of Communism and Sino-Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism, it is indispensable 
for all free men regularly to make known 
their determination never to acquiesce to the 
permanent captivity of twenty-seven nations 
in the Red Empire; therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the World Anti-Commu- 
nist League and its members and associated 
groups to exert every effort to make the 
Tenth Observance of Captive Nations in 
July 15-21, 1968, the most successful yet by 
(1) urging each Head of State to issue a Cap- 
tive Nations Week Proclamation patterned 
after that of the President of the United 
States, (2) conducting observances of the 
Week in member countries and utilizing all 
media so that our combined message will be 
conveyed to the captive nations, and (3) dis- 
patching the published results of this event 
to the National Captive Nations Committee 
in Washington, D.C. for their appropriate 
transmission to the United States Congress 
and the President, 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Sept. 1, 1967] 
CAMPAIGN BY TERROR 

We trust that those members of Congress 
who have been casting doubt on the fair- 
ness and importance of the impending Viet- 
nam elections have been reading what’s go- 
ing on out there these days. The biggest 
news of the campaign now is the climactic 
campaign of terror being waged by Commu- 
nist guerrillas in a desperate attempt to keep 
voters away from the polls. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk took earnest 
note of this situation in his address to the 
American Legion here Tuesday when he 
charged that critics of the up-coming elec- 
tions ignore the Viet Cong terrorism which 
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he labeled “the greatest obstacle” to free and 
fair voting. 

As next Sunday's balloting grows closer, 
the Viet Cong terror raids daily grow more 
vicious and widespread, More than 500 
South Vietnamese civilians were killed or 
wounded over last weekend alone. Men, 
women and children were mowed down by 
machine guns in villages, others were 
butchered in their hospital beds. Even chil- 
dren are being used by the Communists 
to mount their grisly attacks. 

The weak word unfair“ cannot even be 
applied to an atrocity drive which seems to 
block democratic processes by the cruelest 
of tyrannical methods. Yet we have heard 
no words of criticism or condemnation com- 
ing from those lawmakers who have been 
going out of their way to sniff at the fair- 
ness of the elections themselves. 

We ask these people: What do you think 
of the Communist campaign tactics? And we 
ask them another question: If these elections 
are as unimportant and meaningless as you 
have tried to suggest, how come the Com- 
munists are waging the greatest terror wave 
of the war in an attempt to spoil them? 

You can bet the loudest and most per- 
sistent Washington critics of America’s Viet- 
nam policies will continue to remain signifi- 
cantly silent on both questions. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Sept, 11, 1967) 


TIMELY EDITORIAL 


West Roxpury.—yYour recent editorial, 
“Campaign by Terror,’ Record American, 
September 1, 1967, again underscored the fact 
that Communists are ready to employ the 
most brutal methods when it comes to im- 
posing Communist tyranny on other people. 

It is regrettable, indeed, that Viet Cong 
terror and murder of the civilian South Viet- 
namese population has not received more 
attention and has not been severely con- 
demned in the free world. 

Terror, executions, forced labor and mass 
deportations of innocent people have been 
the Communist trademarks. They are part of 
the Communist ideology for 50 years. Com- 
munist Russia has employed these methods 
against Ukrainians. Armenians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians and other captive nations in sub- 
duing their national aspirations for freedom 
and independence, 

Considerable literature is available to us 
which discloses the facts and statistics of 
Communist methods of terror inflicted on 
people in captive countries. 

Therefore, I believe, such editorials as yours 
are timely and there is need for more of them 
to help people in understanding the methods 
used by Communists in obtaining their 
objectives. 

O. SzczupLUK. 


[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Aug. 19, 1967] 


THE IMPORTANCE OF REMEMBERING CAPTIVE 
PEOPLE 

Addressed to William Loeb: 

“We would appreciate your publishing the 
enclosed material on captive nations in the 
Manchester Union Leader, either as an arti- 
cle or in the ‘Letter to the Editor’ column. 

“We thank you, Mr. Loeb, and the editors 
of the Manchester Union Leader for your en- 
deavors on behalf of freedom for captive na- 
tions under Russian Communist rule. 

“OREST SZCZUDLUK, 
Executive Secretary, New England 
Committee for Captive Nations, Bos- 
ton, Mass.” 

Former President Eisenhower stated re- 
cently that the basic Soviet goals remain the 
same, despite the Glassboro summit confer- 
ence: “They (Communist) will push and 
prod wherever they think they can gain an 
advantage.” 

This statement was especially appropriate 
in connection with this year’s observance 
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of Captive Nations Week. President Johnson 
and N.H. Governor King issued “Captive Na- 
tions Week” proclamations, 

Set into law by Congress in 1959, the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Resolution charged the 
Soviet Russia with the “imperialistic and ag- 
gressive policies” against Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, Byelorussia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam and others. 

The 1967 CNW provided immense oppor- 
tunities to advance the cause of the captive 
nations by: 

1, Exposing the fraudulent 50th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution. The na- 
tional revolutions of the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian nations were, instead, the genuine rev- 
olutions because they expressed the prin- 
ciple of freedom, national self-determina- 
tion and sovereign equality of all nations. 
The Bolshevik revolution brought aggression 
and slavery. 

2. Congressional review of United States 
policy with respect to the Soviet Union and 
its Communist empire. The need for new 
policies to meet Communist essions was 
evident during the recent debate at the 
United Nations on Middle East, when the 
United States delegation failed to challenge 
the Soviet Union on its aggression in East- 
ern and Central Europe. 

Cong. Edward J. Derwinski, Illinois, a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, introduced on June 22, 1967, House 
Resolution 666, calling for a Congressional 
review of U.S. policy toward the Soviet 
Union, 

We urge Congress to approve this resolution 
and set it in motion during this session of 
Congress. 

As President Kennedy said: 

“This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but must, by all peaceful means, 
keep alive the hopes of freedom of the cap- 
tive nations.” 

[From the Waterville (Maine) Morning Sen- 
tinel, July 20, 1967] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE Is 
PROCLAIMED 


Observance of “Captive Nations Week” is 
underway in Maine this week following a 
proclamation signed by Gov. Kenneth M. 
Curtis. 

Rep. Herman D, Sahagian of Belgrade is 
state chairman of the observance for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. 

“Captive Nations Week” has been desig- 
nated as & tribute to countries throughout 
the world who are “held in colonial bond- 
age by the imperialism of Soviet Russia.” 

The proclamation points out that “there 
reside in our state large numbers of Ameri- 
cans who proudly own to ancestry deriving 
from those once-free nations now held under 
Communist domination: Armenia, Ukraine, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Servia- 
Croatia-Slovenia (in Yugoslavia), Byelorus- 
sia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Idel-Ural, North 
Caucasus, Far Eastern Republic, Turkestan, 
Mongolia, Albania, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Mainland China, Tibet and finally 
Cuba.” 

“These submerged nations look to the 
United States, as the citadel of human free- 
dom, for leadership in bringing about their 
independence,” the proclamation states. 


[From the Hairenik Weekly, Sept. 7, 1967] 
New HAMPSHIRE HOLDS CAPTIVE NATIONS RITES 

ASHLAND, N.H., July 23—New Hampshire 
today observed its “Captive Nations Week” 
ceremonies, with speakers, proper rites and 
the reading of a special Proclamation issued 
by His Excellency, Governor John W. King, 
of New Hampshire. 

The Proclamation was read by the Gov- 
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ernor’s representative, the Hon. Sarkis 
Maloomian, a veteran Member of the N.H. 
House of Representatives, from Somersworth, 
N.H., who spearheaded the Captive Nations 
effort in this state in conjunction with the 
New England Committee for Captive Nations, 

Messages were read from Congressman 
James C. Cleveland, Senator Norris Cotton, 
and Mayors Rolfe Camp, Herbert Quinn, and 
Marian Phillips. 

Principal speakers were Mr. Herbert Phil- 
brick, former FBI personnel, whose book “I 
Lived Three Lives” was a best seller a few 
years ago, and General Harrison Thyng, a 
past candidate for the Senate from New 
Hampshire. 

Wreathes were laid by Polish, Cuban and 
Byelorussian groups, and Ashland’s head 
Selectman, Norman Weden spoke. 

The Torch of Freedom was lit, and a Color 
Guard of the Cross American Legion Post 
was in attendance. 

Invocation and Benediction was said by 
the Rev, Dr. Ryki-Ryski, a Byelorussian 
cleric. 

The text of Gov. King’s Proclamation 
reads: 


“A PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, BY 
His Excettency, Gov. JOHN W. KING 


“Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvla, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

“Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

“Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the Captive Nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just 
aspirations of captive peoples for freedom 
and independence; 

“Now, therefore, I, John W. King, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 16, 
1967, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in New Hampshire and call upon the citizens 
of New Hampshire to join with others in ob- 
serving this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful 
liberation of oppressed and subjugated peo- 
ples all over the world. 

“Given at the Executive Chambers in Con- 
cord this twenty-ninth day of June in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-seven and of the Independence of 
the United States of America, the one hun- 
dred and ninety-first. 

“JoHN W. KING, 
Governor.“ 


From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
July 6, 1967 

ALL STILL IN RED POCKET DESPITE 1959 RESO- 

LUTION: CAPTIVE NATIONS GET LIPSERVICE 

(By Ted Lewis) 

WaSHINGTON.—When Congress chose the 
third week of July as Captive Nations Week 
it was because it seemed fitting to have the 
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observance come right after our own July 4 
celebration of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence from foreign rule. 

It is now eight years since Senate and 
House unanimously approved the resolu- 
tion setting aside a specific July week for 
the U.S. to recommit itself to support the 
cause of freedom fighters in countries under 
the Communist yoke. 

The language of the resolution was clear. 
It constituted a Congressional stand 

any “peaceful coexistence” deals 

with Moscow until the peoples of Red satel- 

lites recovered “their freedom and inde- 

ence.” The intent was just as positive 

along that line as the Viet war commitment 

made by Congress in the 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

But unlike the administration’s use of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution as a reference 
point from which policy stems, the captive 
nations resolution is considered an unwar- 
ranted Congressional intrusion into the 
executive branch’s policy-making preserves. 

Annually there is almost always an em- 
barrassingly weak-worded presidential 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week. 

Consider some of the language in the 
Congressional resolution. It says that en- 
slavement of a substantial part of the 
world’s population by Communist imperial- 
ism makes a mockery of the idea of peaceful 
coexistence between nations.” And it refers 
to how “these submerged nations” look to 
the U.S. “for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence.” 

President Eisenhower's follow-up procla- 
mation in 1959 simply called on all citizens 
“to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations” and to recommit themselves 
to the support of “the just aspirations of all 
people for national independence in free- 
dom.” 

John F. Kennedy followed an even softer 
verbiage line in his proclamations, such as 
that in 1963 “inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such a week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities.” 

Last year President Johnson similarly used 
the soft pedal, with four whereases citing 
how the U.S. since its founding “has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty.” 

As sure as shooting, the President’s 1967 
proclamation—due in a few days—will con- 
tain the same lip service to the cause of free- 
dom in other lands. It doesn’t take a mind 
reader in the Kremlin to notice how these 
proclamations, beginning with Ike’s, keep 
open the door to peaceful coexistence as 
Congress never intended in the resolution 
of 1959. 

It would be pleasant to be able to report 
that eight years after Congress established its 
anti-captive nation policy, some progress had 
been made. 

But every one of the specific captive coun- 
tries named in the 1959 resolution is still 
firmly under the Communist yoke. A total 
of 21 were named, ranging from Poland to 
Albania in Europe to Turkestan and North 
Vietnam in Asia. 

The only shifts in any of these 21 have 
been in allegiance to Peking rather than 
Moscow, as in the case of Albania. And of 
course Red China in 1959 was considered a 
Moscow puppet and not an ideological rival. 

Castro’s Cuba was only a Red dream in 
1959, so the Communist menace, considered 
eight years ago to embrace only 21 captive 
nations, has now reached this hemisphere, as 
well as showing signs of developing captive 
nations in Africa and the Middle East. 

The case of North Vietnam itself shows 
the twists and turns in White House and 
State Department policy compared with the 
liberation-aid pledge, fundamental to the 
1959 resolution. 

Instead of even moral support for any 
freedom forces that may exist in that captive 
nation, our war aims are totally against 
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Hanoi’s aggression in the South, with a presi- 
dential pledge to respect the sovereignty of 
the North if our terms are accepted. 

Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, who is chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee, says one of the 
highlights in this month’s observance of 
“the week” will be “the plight of the 17 mil- 
lion captive North Vietnamese.” 

“It is strange indeed,” said Dobriansky, 
“that few of our leaders even discuss this 
troublesome subject. Yet it is crucial to our 
winning the war in South Vietnam.” 


[From the Ukrainian Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1967] 


Izvestia ATTACKS Dr. DosRIANSKY AND 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Each year before or after "Captive Nations 
Week” in the United States, the Soviet press 
attacks the concept of the captive nations 
as well as its originator, Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, who is Presi- 
dent of the Ukrainian Co: Committee 
of America, and chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Soviet attacks and vituperation only 
strengthen a long-established fact that the 
captive nations constitute a veritable 
“Achilles’ Heel” of the Soviet Russian em- 
pire. Consequently, the Soviet press is trying 
to belittle and ridicule the idea of the cap- 
tive nations. It is somewhat astonishing that 
the Soviet press has found an eager ally in 
this country—The Washington Post—which 
has been degrading and satirizing “Captive 
Nations Week, as for instance, in its editorial, 
“Captive Congressmen” of July 10, 1967. 

The spurious and scathing attack of Izves- 
tia is reproduced below, along with a photo- 
static copy of the Russian original, appearing 
on July 7, 1967: 

“A CYNIC-CHAMPION 
“(By A. Ter-Grigorian) 

“In Georgetown University in the United 
States of America, a world record has been 
established. It was not established by a run- 
ner or a swimmer or even a spaghetti-eater, 
but by Professor Lev Dobriansky, a fairly 
important cog in the American propaganda 
machine, who is Chairman of the so-called 
‘National Captive Nations Committee.’ 

“The thing is that every year in July the 
rulers in Washington put on an eye-sore of 
a propaganda spectacle, titled ‘Captive Na- 
tions Week.’ The emigrant rabble who were 
chucked out of various socialist countries 
and Soviet national republics by the revolu- 
tionary tornado line up in rows and syn- 
chronously shed tears in remembrance of the 
‘good old days’ when one could thrive on 
the blood and sweat of the people, who have 
now rejected capitalism. Sometimes, even the 
leading statesmen of the USA let a little 
tear fall. Rank and file ‘has beens’ are in- 
jected with a bit of courage and radiate 
throughout their stores, cloak rooms, and 
lobbies, while ‘has been’ leaders hand over 
to various American departments resources 
that have been gathered for subversive work 
against their own peoples. 

“This time the advent of the notorious 
‘Week’ is being violently commented upon by 
the reactionary American press. In recent 
years, the ‘Week’ has been undergoing a 
crisis; it is slipping by uneffectively, the anti- 
Communists complain. It is necessary to 
shift from fancy words about freedom to ac- 
tion. They are even scolding Washington for 
an insufficiently firm desire to aid the ‘peo- 
ples of captive nations.’ Something new is 
needed, they say. 

“So, it is here that Mr. Dobriansky has 
set his record. If not a record of cynicism, 
it is a record of stupidity. The focal point of 
the ‘Week,’ announced Dobriansky in re- 
sponse to the wish of the leadership in Wash- 
ington, will this year be the ‘disastrous sit- 
uation of the 17 million captive North Viet- 
namese.“ 

“Obviously, the armed war- heads of the 
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‘Shrike’ and the napalm, with which Ameri- 
can aircraft have for two years now plastered 
the cities and towns of the DRV (the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam), are intended, 
according to the of the organizers 
of the infamous spectacle, to save the North 
Vietnamese from the ‘disastrous situation.’ 
However, some champions of cynicism are not 
rescuing the American propaganda perform- 
ance from its usual insolvency.” 


A HISTORY LESSON 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
resolution that the United States aban- 
don its commitment in South Vietnam 
has just been resoundingly defeated in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cambridge, of course, is the seat of 
Harvard University, and I suspect the 
voters there are about as sophisticated 
as anywhere in the United States. 

I was, therefore, somewhat bemused 
by Prof. Kenneth Galbraith’s statement 
that the 39-percent support for his pull- 
out proposal constituted a “remarkable 
showing.” 

Dr. Galbraith contends that Ameri- 
cans have been “unanimous” in their 
support of past wars. 

He is an eminent economist, but ap- 
2 5 does not know his history very 
we 

Anyone familiar with our past knows 
that hardly any war has been unani- 
mously supported. President Johnson has 
taken pains to research this matter in 
recent weeks. 

Some of the speeches that were made 
in this House opposing the Mexican War 
were actually suppressed because of their 
violence, 

Surely the professor remembers the 
Korea war. Unanimous? It became less 
so as it continued, month after month. 

World War I? There were draft riots, 
and widespread opposition afterward to 
“foreign entanglements.” 

President Lincoln prosecuted the Civil 
War despite a rampant “Copperhead” 
element right here in the Capital. 

Yes, I think Dr. Galbraith better stick 
to things he knows, like economics, and 
leave history to the historians—and 
resolutions to those who better under- 
stand the temper of the American people. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEADERSHIP 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s press conference of November 
17 was a demonstration of Presidential 
leadership at its best. 
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The Baltimore News American said: 


The press conference may go down in his- 
tory as his own finest hour. ... He not only 
successfully faced and answered the repre- 
sentatives of some of his bitterest critics— 
he did so with wit, vigor and devastating 
logic. 


What the President did, as the News 
American points out in its editorial of 
November 21, was to place in proper 
perspective the criticism being directed 
at him on Vietnam. 

President Johnson ably and logically 
defended his policies. He clearly stated 
the conditions under which the conflicts 
could terminate. And he was steadfast 
in America’s commitment not to desert 
the 15 million free people of South Viet- 
nam. 

The News American said there was 
“grandeur and majesty” in the Presi- 
dent’s words. There was also determina- 
tion and resolve. Let us do our part in 
helping our President persevere in the 
face of a very strong challenge to free- 
dom. 

Under unanimous permission I insert 
in the Recor an editorial from the Balti- 
more News American entitled Leader- 
ship in Action”: 

LEADERSHIP IN ACTION 

Lyndon Johnson's press conference on Fri- 
day may go down in history as his own finest 
hour. No fair-minded American who wit- 
nessed his enormous self-possession on tele- 
vision, or who has read the compelling words 
he spoke with such restrained authority, can 
doubt for a moment this was a display of 
leadership in our very best tradition. 

Probably no President of the United States 
with the exception of Lincoln has had to 
undergo the enormous pressures to which 
Mr. Johnson is being subjected. Yet here, in 
the East Room of the White House, he not 
only successfully faced and answered the 
representatives of some of his bitterest 
critics—he did so with wit, vigor and dev- 
astating logic. 

What the President did, primarily, was to 
place in proper perspective the barrage of 
criticism being directed at him over the Viet- 
nam war. He noted with no false modesty 
every other war-time president had to en- 
dure similar violent dissent by those who 
would prefer compromise to the pain of battle 
for the right. And he made it unmistakably 
clear, again with no false modesty, he thinks 
in the end he will emerge with the honors 
now accorded those once-maligned predeces- 
sors, 

The words spoken extemporaneously by 
President Johnson were the words of an 
American patriot. They also were the words 
of a suffering but iron-willed leader who will 
never be swayed from doing the right as he 
sees it. It is not too much to say there was 
a grandeur and certain majesty to them, and 
in the appearance of the man who spoke 
them, Friday’s press conference was an his- 
toric event. 


PEACE CORPS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, for over 6 
years now, the young volunteers of the 
Peace Corps have been going all over the 
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world giving other friendly countries the 
technical assistance and know-how that 
has helped make our own country great. 
I have read the words of many of the 
critics of this program who argue that 
this program is not in keeping with the 
best interests of our welfare; that it isan 
intrusion into affairs that are not our 
own; that it is foreign. 

To those who feel this way about the 
Peace Corps, I would ask that you reflect 
a moment on what single characteristic 
most symbolized the pioneer spirit of the 
early days of our country. I believe the 
answer would be that we pulled each 
other up by our own bootstraps. We 
helped our neighbors. The same prin- 
ciple holds true in the Peace Corps. But 
instead of helping our neighbor build a 
cabin or clear some land, we are helping 
him build up his entire country. 

In any of the 50 countries where our 
more than 12,000 volunteers are, they are 
there at the request and invitation of 
the host country. And the work they are 
doing there is beneficial and self-satis- 
fying to the host country, but also to the 
individual and to the United States as 
well. 

By giving underdeveloped countries aid 
at the grassroots level, we are showing in 
the strongest possible way that we as 
Americans do care about their well-being. 
This goes a long way both in improving 
the economy of the country and in elimi- 
nating any conditions where communism 
may find a toehold. It also gives the peo- 
ple of these countries a firsthand look at 
a democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply would like to say 
that to my way of thinking, the Peace 
Corps is one of our strong national assets 
and I salute those who have dedicated 
their lives to this cause. 


McNAMARA APPOINTMENT TO 
WORLD BANK 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEGGETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary McNamara perhaps imminently will 
be transferred to the position of Presi- 
dent of the World Bank. At a time when 
the U.S. foreign aid commitment is at a 
20-year-record low, this appointment is 
worldwide significant. Ironically, the 
Secretary is most fitted for his new posi- 
tion. Perhaps the best foreign affairs 
speech of the decade was delivered in 
Montreal last year on May 18 by Bob 
McNamara. He started in part: 

Now I mention this—as obvious as it all 
is—simply as a kind of reductio ad absurdum 
of the concept that military hardware is the 
exclusive or even the primary ingredient of 
permanent peace in the mid 20th Cen- 
tury . from the point of view of combat 
readiness, the United States has never been 
militarily stronger ...a nation can reach 
the point though where it does not buy more 
security for itself simply by buying more 
military hardware -e are at that point. 

Our security is related directly to the secu- 
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rity of the newly developed world . . . secu- 
rity is not military hardware ... although 
it may include it ... Without economic, 
social and political development, security 
is impossible 

Annual per capita income in roughly half 
of the 80 underdeveloped nations that are 
members of the World Bank is rising by a 
paltry 1 per cent per year or less. By the 
end of the century, these nations will reach 
a per capita income of barely $170 a year 
while the United States will grow to $4,500. 


In California we grow at the rate of 
$170 per year in per capita income and 
our current $90 billion GNP economy 
will be the third largest economic unit 
in the world in the mid 1970’s. We need 
balanced forces—military, economic and 
political to provide peace in our time. If 
a very sophisticated highly developed 
military will have patience, we in the 
Congress will try to catch up with the 
nonmilitary components. Bob McNamara 
in the World Bank can certainly help. 

If the Secretary can orient the world’s 
best lending institution for developing 
nations to Pentagon proportions and 
cost effectiveness, perhaps our State De- 
partment will be reinspired again to un- 
dertake a leadership effective role with 
the emerging nations. The Secretary’s 
— foreign policy statement fol- 
OWS: 


McNamara’s New DESIGN FOR WORLD PEACE 
AND SEcuRITY* 

Any American would be fortunate to visit 
this lovely island city, in this hospitable land, 

But there is a special satisfaction for a 
Secretary of Defense to cross the longest 
border in the world—and realize that it is 
also the least armed border in the world, It 
prompts one to reflect how negative and 
narrow a notion of defense still clouds our 
century. 

There is still among us an almost ineradi- 
cable tendency to think of our security prob- 
lem as being exclusively a military prob- 
lem—and to think of the military problem as 
being exclusively a weapons system or hard- 
ware problem. 

The plain, blunt truth is that contempo- 
rary man still conceives of war and peace in 
much the same stereotyped terms that his 
ancestors did. 

The fact that these ancestors—both recent 
and remote—were conspicuously unsuccess- 
ful at avoiding war, and enlarging peace, 
doesn't seem to dampen our capacity for 
cliches, 

We still tend to conceive of national secu- 
rity almost solely as a state of armed readi- 
ness: a vast, awesome arsenal of weaponry. 

We still tend to assume that it is primarily 
this purely military ingredient that creates 
security. 


We are still haunted by this concept of 
military hardware, 

But how limited a concept this actually is 
becomes apparent when one ponders the kind 
of peace that exists between the United 
States and Canada. 

It is a very cogent example. Here we are, two 
modern nations, highly developed technologi- 
cally, each with immense territory, both en- 
riched with great reserves of natural re- 
sources, each militarily sophisticated—and 
yet, we sit across from one another, divided 
by an unguarded frontier of thousands of 
miles—and there is not a remotest set of 
circumstances, in any imaginable time frame 


*Pull text of address by Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Montreal, May 
18, 1966. Reprinted from U.S. News & World 
Report, v. 60, May 30, 1966, pp. 90-95. Copy- 
right 1966, U.S. News & World Report, Inc. 
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of the future, in which our two nations 
would wage war on one another. 

It is so unthinkable an idea as to be totally 
absurd. 

But why is that so? 

Is it because we are both ready in an in- 
stant to hurl our military hardware at one 
another? 

Is it because we are both zeroed in on one 
another's vital targets? 

Is it because we are both armed to our 
technological teeth that we do not go to war? 

The whole notion—as applied to our two 
countries—is ludicrous. 

Canada and the United States are at peace 
for reasons that have nothing whatever to 
do with our mutual military readiness, 

We are at peace—truly at peace—because 
of the vast fund of compatible beliefs, com- 
mon principles and shared ideals. 

We have our differences and cur diversity— 
and let us hope for the sake of a mutually 
rewarding relationship we never become 
sterile carbon copies of one another. 

But the whole point is that our basis of 
mutual peace has nothing whatever to do 
with our military hardware. 

Now this is not to say, obviously enough, 
that the concept of military deterrence is no 
longer relevant in the contemporary world. 

Unhappily, it still is critically relevant with 
respect to our potential adversaries. 

But it has no relevance whatever between 
the United States and Canada. 

We are not adversaries. We are not going 
to become adversaries. And it is not mutual 
military deterrence that keeps us from be- 
coming adversaries. It is mutual respect for 
common principles, 

Now I mention this—as obvious as it all 
is—simply as a kind of reductio ad absurdum 
of the concept that military hardware is the 
exclusive, or even the primary, ingredient 
of permanent peace in the mid-20th century. 

In the United States—over the past 5 
years—we have achieved a considerably im- 
proved balance in our total military posture. 
That was the mandate I received from Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson; and with their 
support, and that of the Congress, we have 
been able to create a strengthened force 
structure of land, sea, and air components— 
with a vast increase in mobility and ma- 
teriel—and with a massive superiority in nu- 
clear retaliatory power over any combination 
of potential adversaries. 

Our capabilities for nuclear, conventional, 
and countersubversive war have all been 
broadened and improved, and we have ac- 
complished this through military budgets 
that were, in fact, lesser percentages of our 
gross national product than in the past. 

From the point of view of combat readi- 
ness, the United States has never been mili- 
tarily stronger. 

We intend to maintain that readiness. 

But if we think profoundly about the mat- 
ter, it is clear that this purely military pos- 
ture is not the central element in our se- 
curity. 

A nation can reach the point at which it 
does not buy more security for itself simply 
by buying more military hardware. We are 
at that point. 

The decisive factor for a powerful nation— 
already adequately armed—is the character 
of its relationships with the world. 

In this respect, there are three broad 
groups of nations: first, those that are strug- 
gling to develop; secondly, those free na- 
tions that have reached a level of strength 
and prosperity that enables them to con- 
tribute to the peace of the world; and, finally, 
those nations who might be tempted to 
make themselves our adversaries. 

For each of these groups, the United 
States—to preserve its own intrinsic security 
—has to have distinctive sets of relation- 
ships, 

First, we have to help protect those devel- 
oping countries which genuinely need and 
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request our help, and which—as an essential 
precondition—are willing and able to help 
themselves, 

Second, we have to encourage and achieve 
a more effective partnership with those na- 
tions who can and should share international 
peacekeeping responsibilities. 

Third, we must do all we realistically can 
to reduce the risk of conflict with those who 
might be tempted to take up arms against us. 

Let us examine these three sets of rela- 
tionships in detail. 

First, the developing nations. 

Roughly 100 countries today are caught 
up in the difficult transition from traditional 
to modern societies. 

There is no uniform rate of progress among 
them, and they range from primitive mosaic 
societies—fractured by tribalism and held 
feebly together by the slenderest of political 
sinews—to relatively sophisticated countries, 
well on the road to agricultural sufficiency 
and industrial competence, 

This sweeping surge of development, par- 
ticularly across the whole southern half of 
the globe, has no parallel in history. 

It has turned traditionally listless areas of 
the world into seething cauldrons of change. 

On the whole, it has not been a very peace- 
ful process. 

In the last 8 years alone, there have been 
no less than 164 internationally significant 
outbreaks of violence—each of them specifi- 
cally designed as a serious challenge to the 
authority, or the very existence, of the gov- 
ernment in question. 

Eighty-two different governments have 
been directly involved. 

What is striking is that only 15 of these 
164 significant resorts to violence have been 
military conflicts between two states. 

And not a single one of the 164 conflicts 
has been a formally declared war. 

Indeed, there has not been a formal decla- 
ration of war—anywhere in the world—since 
World War II. 

The planet is becoming a more dangerous 
place to live on—not merely because of a 
potential nuclear holocaust—but also be- 
cause of the large number of de facto con- 
flicts and because the trend of such conflicts 
is growing rather than diminishing. 

At the beginning of 1958, there were 23 pro- 
longed insurgencies going on about the 
world. As of February 1, 1966, there were 40. 

Further, the total number of outbreaks of 
violence has increased each year: In 1958, 
there were 34; in 1965, there were 58. 

But what is most significant of all is that 
there is a direct and constant relationship 
between the incidence of violence and the 
economic status of the countries afflicted. 

The World Bank divides nations, on the 
basis of per capita income into four cate- 
gories: rich, middle-income, poor, and very 


poor. 

The rich nations are those with a per ca- 
pita income of $750 per year or more. The 
current U.S. level is more than $2,700, There 
are 27 of these rich nations. They possess 
75 percent of the world’s wealth, though 
roughly only 25 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. 

Since 1958, only one of these 27 nations has 
suffered a major internal upheaval on its own 
territory. 

But observe what happens at the other end 
of the economic scale. Among the 38 very 
poor nations—those with a per capita in- 
come of under $100 a year—no less than 32 
have suffered significant conflicts. Indeed, 
they have suffered an average of two major 
outbreaks of violence per country in the 8- 
year period. That is a great deal of conflict. 

What is worse, it has been, predominantly, 
conflict of a prolonged nature. 

The trend holds predictably constant in 
the case of the two other categories: the 
poor, and the middle-income nations. Since 
1958, 87 percent of the very poor nations, 
69 percent of the poor nations, and 48 per- 
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cent of the middle-income nations have suf- 
fered serious violence. 

There can, then, be no question but that 
there is an irrefutable relationship between 
violence and economic backwardness, And 
the trend of such violence is up, not down. 

Now, it would perhaps be somewhat re- 
assuring if the gap between the rich nations 
and the poor nations were closing, and eco- 
nomic backwardness were significantly reced- 
ing. 

But it is not. The economic gap is widen- 
ing. 

By the year 1970, over one-half of the 
world’s total population will live in the in- 
dependent nations sweeping across the south- 
ern half of the planet. But this hungering 
half of the human race will by then com- 
mand only one-sixth of the world’s total of 
goods and services. 

By the year 1975, the dependent children 
of these nations alone—children under 15 
years of age—will equal the total population 
of the developed nations to the north. 

Even in our own abundant societies, we 
have reason enough to worry over the ten- 
sions that coil and tighten among under- 
privileged young people, and finally flail out 
in delinquency and crime, What are we to 
expect from a whole hemisphere of youth 
where mounting frustrations are likely to 
fester into eruptions of violence and ex- 
tremism? 

Annual per capita income in roughly half 
of the 80 underdeveloped nations that are 
members of the World Bank is rising by a 
paltry 1 percent a year or less. By the end of 
the century, these nations—at their present 
rates of growth—will reach a per capita in- 
come of barely $170 a year. The United States, 
by the same criteria, will attain a per capita 
income of $4,500. 

The conclusion to all of this is blunt and 
inescapable: Given the certain connection 
between economic stagnation and the inci- 
dence of violence, the years that lle ahead 
for the nations in the southern half of the 
globe are pregnant with violence, 

This would be true even if no threat of 
Communist subversion existed—as it clearly 
does. 


IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR COMMUNISM 


Both Moscow and Peiping—however harsh 
their internal differences—regard the whole 
modernization process as an ideal environ- 
ment for the growth of communism. Their 
experience with subversive internal war is 
extensive, and they have developed a consid- 
erable array of both aoctrine and practical 
measures in the art of political violence. 

What is often misunderstood is that Com- 
munists are capable of subverting, manip- 
ulating, and finally directing for their own 
ends the wholly legitimate grievances of a 
developing society. 

But it would be a gross oversimplification 
to regard communism as the central factor 
in every conflict throughout the underde- 
veloped world. Of the 149 serious internal 
insurgencies in the past 8 years, Communists 
have been involved in only 58 of them—38 
percent of the total—and this includes 7 in- 
stances in which a Communist regime itself 
was the target of the uprising. 

Whether Communists are involved or not, 
violence anywhere in a taut world transmits 
sharp signals through the complex ganglia of 
international relations; and the security of 
the United States is related to the security 
and stability of nations half a globe away. 

But neither conscience nor sanity itself 
suggests that the United States is, should or 
could be the global gendarme. 

Quite the contrary, experience confirms 
what human nature suggests: that, in most 
instances of internal violence, the local peo- 
ple themselves are best able to deal directly 
with the situation within the framework of 
their own traditions. 

The United States has no mandate from 
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on high to police the world and no inclina- 
tion to do so. There have been classic cases 
in which our deliberate nonaction was the 
wisest action of all. 

Where our help is not sought, it is seldom 
prudent to volunteer, 

Certainly we have no charter to rescue 
floundering regimes who have brought vio- 
lence on themselves by deliberately refusing 
to meet the legitimate expectations of their 
citizenry. 

Further, throughout the next decade, ad- 
vancing technology will reduce the require- 
ment for bases and staging rights at partic- 
ular locations abroad, and the whole pattern 
of forward deployment will gradually change, 

But—though all these caveats are clear 
enough—the irreducible fact remains that 
our security is related directly to the security 
of the newly developing world. 


SECURITY FOR UNDERDEVELOPED PEOPLE 


And our role must be precisely this: To 
help provide security to those developing na- 
tions which genuinely need and request our 
help, and which demonstrably are willing and 
able to help themselves. 

The rub comes in this: We do not always 
grasp the meaning of the word “security” in 
this context. 

In a modernizing society, security means 
development. 

Security is not military hardware—though 
it may include it. Security is not military 
force—though it may involve it. Security is 
not traditional military activity—though it 
may encompass it. 

Security is development. 

Without development, there can be no se- 
curity. 

A developing nation that does not, in fact, 
develop simply cannot remain secure.“ 

It cannot remain secure for the intractable 
reason that its own citizenry cannot shed its 
human nature. 

If security implies anything, it implies a 
minimal measure of order and stability. 

Without internal development of at least 
a minimal degree, order and stability are 
simply not possible. They are not possible 
because human nature cannot be frustrated 
beyond intrinsic limits. It reacts—because it 
must. 

Now, that is what we do not always under- 
stand, and that is also what governments of 
modernizing nations do not always under- 
stand, 

But by emphasizing that security arises 
from development, I do not say that an un- 
derdeveloped nation cannot be subverted 
from within, or be aggressed upon from 
without, or be the victim of a combination 
of the two. 

It can. And to prevent any or all of these 
conditions, a nation does require appropriate 
military capabilities to deal with the specific 
problem. But the specific military problem 
is only a narrow facet of the broader se- 
curity problem. 

Military force can help provide law and 
order—but only to the degree that a basis 
for law and order already exists in the de- 
veloping society: A basic willingness on the 
part of the people to cooperate. 

The law and order is a shield, behind which 
the central fact of security—development— 
can be achieved. 

Now we are not playing a semantic game 
with these words. 

The trouble is that we have been lost in 
a semantic jungle for too long. We have 
come to identify “security” with exclusively 
military phenomena, and most particularly 
with military hardware. 

But it just isn't so. And we need to ac- 
commodate to the facts of the matter, if 
we want to see security survive and grow in 
the southern half of the globe. 

Development means economic, social, and 
political progress. It means a reasonable 
standard of living—and the word reason- 
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able” in this context requires continual re- 
definition. What is “reasonable” in an earlier 
stage of development will become “unrea- 
sonable” in a later stage. 

As development progresses, security pro- 
gresses, and when the people of a nation have 
organized their own human and natural re- 
sources to provide themselves with what they 
need and expect out of life—and have learned 
to compromise peacefully among competing 
demands in the larger national interest— 
then, their resistance to disorder and vio- 
lence will be enormously increased. 

Conversely, the tragic need of desperate 
men to resort to force to achieve the inner 
imperatives of human decency will diminish. 


WAYS UNITED STATES CAN HELP OTHER NATIONS 


Now, I have said that the role of the 
United States is to help provide security to 
these modernizing nations—providing they 
need and request our help, and are clearly 
willing and able to help themselves. 

But what should our help be? 

Clearly, it should be help toward develop- 
ment. In the military sphere, that involves 
two broad categories of assistance. 

We should help the developing nation with 
such training and equipment as is necessary 
to maintain the protective shield behind 
which development can go forward. 

The dimensions of that shield vary from 
country to country, but what is essential 
is that it should be a shield, and not a 
capacity for external aggression. 

The second—and perhaps less under- 
stood—category of military assistance in a 
modernizing nation is training in civic action. 

“Civic action” is another one of those 
semantic puzzles. Too few Americans—and 
too few officials in developing nations—really 
comprehend what military civic action 
means. 

Essentially, it means using indigenous mil- 
itary forces for nontraditional military proj- 
ects—projects that are useful to the local 
population in fields such as education, public 
works, health, sanitation, agriculture—in- 
deed, anything connected with economic or 
social progress. 

It has had some impressive results. In 
the past 4 years, the U.S.-assisted civic-ac- 
tion program, worldwide, has constructed or 
repaired more than 10,000 miles of roads; 
built over 1,000 schools, hundreds of hos- 
pitals and clinics; and has provided medical 
and dental care to approximately 4 million 
people. 

What is important is that all this was 
done by indigenous men in uniform, Quite 
apart from the developmental projects 
themselves, the program powerfully alters 
the negative image of the military man, as 
the oppressive preserver of the stagnant 
status quo, 

But assistance in the purely military 
sphere is not enough. Economic assistance 
is also essential, The President is determined 
that our aid should be hardheaded an rigor- 
ously realistic—that it should deal directly 
with the roots of underdevelopment, and not 
merely attempt to alleviate the symptoms, 
His bedrock principle is that U.S. economic 
aid—no matter what its magnitude—is futile 
unless the country in question is resolute 
in making the primary effort itself. That will 
be the criterion, and that will be the crucial 
condition for all our future assistance. 

Only the developing nations themselves 
can take the fundamental measures that 
make outside assistance meaningful. These 
measures are often unpalatable—and fre- 
quently call for political courage and deci- 
siveness. But to fail to undertake painful, 
but essential, reform inevitably leads to far 
more painful revolutionary violence. Our 
economic assistance is designed to offer a 
reasonable alternative to that violence. It is 
designed to help substitute peaceful prog- 
ress for tragic internal conflict. 

The United States intends to be compas- 
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sionate and generous in this effort, but it is 
not an effort it can carry exclusively by itself. 
And thus it looks to those nations who have 
reached the point of self-sustaining pros- 
perity to increase their contribution to the 
development—and, thus, to the security—of 
the modernizing world. 

And that brings me to the second set of 
relationships that I underscored at the out- 
set: It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage and achieve a more effective part- 
nership with those nations who can, and 
should, share international peacekeeping re- 
sponsibilities. 

America has devoted a higher proportion of 
its gross national product to its Military Es- 
tablishment than any other major free world 
nation. This was true even before our in- 
creased expenditures in southeast Asia. 

We have had, over the last few years, as 
many men in uniform as all the nations of 
Western Europe combined—even though 
they have a population half again greater 
than our own. 

Now, the American people are not going to 
shirk their obligations in any part of the 
world, but they clearly cannot be expected to 
bear a disproportionate share of the com- 
mon burden indefinitely. 

If, for example, other nations genuinely 
belleve—as they say they do—that it is in 
the common interest to deter the expansion 
of Red China’s economic and political con- 
trol beyond its national boundaries, then 
they must take a more active role in guard- 
ing the defense perimeter. 

Let me be perfectly clear: This is not to 
question the policy of neutralism or non- 
alinement of any particular nation, But it 
is to emphasize that the independence of 
such nations can—in the end—be fully safe- 
guarded only by collective agreements among 
themselves and their neighbors. 


PEACE: A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


The plain truth is the day is coming when 
no single nation, however powerful, can 
undertake by itself to keep the peace out- 
side its own borders. Regional and interna- 
tional organizations for peacekeeping pur- 
poses are as yet rudimentary, but they must 
grow in experience and be strengthened by 
deliberate and practical cooperative action. 

In this matter, the example of Canada is 
a model for nations everywhere. As Prime 
Minister Pearson pointed out eloquently in 
New York just last week: Canada is as deeply 
involved in the world’s affairs as any coun- 
try of its size. We accept this because we have 
learned, over 50 years, that isolation from 
the policies that determine war does not give 
us immunity from the bloody, sacrificial 
consequences of their failure. We learned that 
in 1914, and again in 1939. * * That is why 
we have been proud to send our men to 
take part in every peacekeeping operation 
of the United Nations—in. Korea, and Kash- 
mir, and the Suez, and the Congo, and Oy- 
prus.” 

The Organization of American States in 
the Dominican Republic, the more than 30 
nations contributing troops or supplies to 
assist the Government of South Vietnam, 
indeed even the parallel efforts of the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the Pakistan- 
India conflict—these efforts, together with 
those of the U.N., are the first attempts to 
substitute multinational for unilateral polic- 
ing of violence. They point to the peacekeep- 
ing patterns of the future. 

We must not merely applaud the idea, We 
must dedicate talent, resources, and hard, 
practical thinking to its implementation. 

In Western Europe—an area whose bur- 
geoning economic vitality stands as a monu- 
ment to the wisdom of the Marshall plan— 
the problems of security are neither static 
nor wholly new. Fundamental ch: are 
underway, though certain inescapable reali- 
ties remain. 

The conventional forces of NATO, for ex- 
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ample, still require a nuclear backdrop far 
beyond the capability of any Western Euro- 
pean nation to supply, and the United States 
is fully committed to provide that major nu- 
clear deterrent. 

NUCLEAR PLANNING AND NATO 


However, the European members of the al- 
liance have a natural desire to participate 
more actively in nuclear planning. A central 
task of the alliance today is, therefore, to 
work out the relationships and institutions 
through which shared nuclear planning can 
be effective. We have made a practical and 
promising start in the Special Committee of 
NATO Defense Ministers. 

Common planning and consultation are es- 
sential aspects of any sensible substitute to 
the unworkable and dangerous alternative of 
independent national nuclear forces within 
the alliance. 

And even beyond the alliance, we must find 
the means to prevent the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. That is a clear imperative. 

There are, of course, risks in nonprolifera- 
tion arrangements, but they cannot be com- 
pared with the infinitely greater risks that 
would arise out of the increase in national 
nuclear stockpiles. 

In the calculus of risk, to proliferate in- 
dependent, national nuclear forces is not a 
mere arithmetical addition of danger. We 
would not be merely adding up risks. We 
would be insanely multiplying them. 

If we seriously intend to pass on a world 
to our children that is not threatened by 
nuclear holocaust, we must come to grips 
with the problem of proliferation. 

A reasonable nonproliferation agreement 
is feasible. For there is no adversary with 
whom we do not share a common interest 
in avoiding mutual destruction triggered 
by an irresponsible nth power. 

That brings me to the third, and last, set 
of relationships the United States must deal 
with: those with nations who might be 
tempted to take up arms against us. 

These relationships call for realism. But 
realism is not a hardened, inflexible, un- 
imaginative attitude. The realistic mind is 
a restlessly creative mind—free of naive de- 
lusions, but full of practical alternatives. 

There are practical alternatives to our cur- 
rent relationships with both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

A vast ideological chasm separates us from 
them—and, to a degree, separates them from 
one another. 

There is nothing to be gained from our 
see an ideological rapproachement. But 
breaching the isolation of great nations like 
Red China, even when that isolation is 
largely of its own making, reduces the dan- 
ger of potentially catastrophic misunder- 
standings, and increases the incentive on 
both sides to resolve disputes by reason 
rather than by force. 

There are many ways in which we can 
build bridges toward nations who would cut 
themselves off from meaningful contact with 
us. We can do so with properly balanced 
trade relations, diplomatic contacts, and, in 
some cases, even by exchanges of military 
observers. 

We have to know where it is we want to 
place this bridge, what sort of traffic we want 
to travel over it, and on what mutual founda- 
tions the whole structure can be designed. 

There are no one-cliff bridges. If you are 
going to span a chasm, you have to rest the 
structure on both cliffs. 

Now, cliffs, generally speaking, are rather 
hazardous places. Some people are afraid 
even to look over the edge. But, in a thermo- 
nuclear world, we cannot afford any political 
acrophobia. 

President Johnson has put the matter 
squarely. By building bridges to those who 
make themselves our adversaries, “we can 
help gradually to create a community of in- 
terest, a community of trust and a com- 
munity of effort.” 
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With respect to a “community of effort,” let 
me suggest a concrete proposal for our own 
present young generation in the United 
States. 

It is a committed and dedicated genera- 
tion: It has proven that in its enormously 
impressive performance in the Peace Corps 
overseas, and in its willingness to volunteer 
for a final assault on such poverty and lack 
of opportunity that still remain in our own 
country. 

As matters stand, our present Selective 
Service System draws on only a minority of 
eligible young men. 

That is an inequity. 

It seems to me that we could move toward 
remedying that inequity by asking every 
young person in the United States to give 
1 or 2 years of service to his country—whether 
in one of the military services, in the Peace 
Corps or in some other volunteer develop- 
mental work at home or abroad. 

We could encourage other countries to do 
the same, and we could work out exchange 
programs—much as the Peace Corps is al- 
ready planning to do. 

While this is not an altogether new sug- 
gestion, it has been criticized as inappro- 
priate while we are engaged in a shooting war. 
But I believe precisely the opposite is the 
case, It is more appropriate now than ever. 
For it would underscore what our whole pur- 
pose is in Vietnam—and indeed anywhere in 
the world where coercion, or injustice, or lack 
of decent opportunity still holds sway. 
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It would make meaningful the central con- 
cept of security: a world of decency and de- 
velopment—where every man can feel that 
his personal horizon is rimmed with hope. 

Mutual interest, mutual trust, mutual 
effort—those are the goals. Can we achieve 
those goals with the Soviet Union, and with 
Communist China? Can they achieve them 
with one another? 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
answer to an even more fundamental ques- 
tion. 

Who is man? 

Is he a rational animal? 

It he is, then the goals can ultimately be 
achieved, 

If he is not, then there is little point in 
making the effort. 

All the evidence of history suggests that 
man is indeed a rational animal—but with a 
near-infinite capacity for folly. His history 
seems largely a halting, but persistent, effort 
to raise his reason above his animality. 

He draws blueprints for utopia. But never 
quite gets it built. In the end, he plugs away 
obstinately with the only building material 
really ever at hand: his own part-comic, 
part-tragic, part-cussed, but part-glorious 
nature. 

I, for one, would not count a global free 
society out. 

Coercion, after all, merely captures man. 

Freedom captivates him. 


SECRETARY WEAVER ATTENDS 
DEDICATION OF NEW SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS., BOYS’ CLUB 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 20 I had the pleasure and dis- 
tinct privilege to participate in the dedi- 
cation of the new Springfield Boys’ 
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Club. After years of planning and an- 
ticipation, the new million-dollar build- 
ing was given life as 1,000 people turned 
out. to commence its operation. 

At this event, the 76th annual dinner, 
the Springfield Boys’ Club was honored 
to have as its guest and main speaker 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
Honorable Robert C. Weaver. As toast- 
master, I had the privilege to introduce 
the Secretary to the gathering. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks at this point in the Record the 
program for the 76th annual dinner and 
dedication of the Springfield Boys’ Club, 
my own brief remarks at the dinner, my 
introduction of Secretary Weaver, and 
the text of the Secretary’s address, as 
follows: 


Tue 76TH ANNUAL DINNER—1891—1967—aND 
DEDICATION OF THE SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
Boys CLUB, NOVEMBER 20, 1967 


HON. ROBERT C. WEAVER, SECRETARY OF HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Robert C. Weaver took office as Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development on Tuesday, January 18, 1966. 

He was born in Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 29, 1907, and is a graduate of Dunbar 
High School there. He attended Harvard Uni- 
versity where he received his B.S. degree cum 
laude in 1929, his M.A, in 1931, and Ph.D. 
(in economics) in 1984. 

As Secretary of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Mr. Weaver is 
also a member of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Financial In- 
stitutions, the Recreation Advisory Council; 
the President’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing, President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor, President’s Committee on 
Youth Employment, President’s Council on 
Aging, President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness, Mrs. Johnson’s Committee for a More 
Beautiful Capital, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Defense on Termi- 
nation of Military Installations. 

Mr. Weaver is the author of four books: 
“Negro Labor: A National Problem,” pub- 
lished in 1946; The Negro Ghetto,” 1948; 
“The Urban Complex,” 1964; and “Dilemmas 
of Urban America,” based on his Godkin Lec- 
tures given at Harvard University, published 
in October 1965. He has also written 
numerous articles on housing, urban, and 
minority subjects. 

Mr. Weaver last year was elected a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. He is also a board member of the 
following: American Heritage Foundation, 
New York; Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; College of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, V.I.; National Capital Democratic 
Club, Washington, D.C.; Planning Founda- 
tion of America, Washington, D.C.; and 
School of Fine Arts, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. He is a candidate-at- 
large of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio; on the Advisory 
Committee of the Foreign Affairs Scholar- 
ship Program of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; on the Visiting Committee of 
the Joint Center for Urban Studies of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
on the Advisory Council of Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; 
and a member of Lambda Alpha’s Washing- 
ton, D.C, Chapter. 

He has received honorary degrees from 20 
colleges and universities, including Columbia, 
Harvard, Howard, Rutgers and Temple Uni- 
versities; The Universities of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania; and Elmira and Morehouse 
Colleges. He has lectured on urban problems 
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at Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Rutgers, Ohio State, Ohio University, Wesley- 
an, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Haverford, Howard, 
Washington University in St. Louis, Wayne 
State University in Detroit, and others. 

Mr. Weaver is married to the former Ella 
Haith, assistant professor of speech at Brook- 
lyn College, who is now on leave. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver reside at 4501 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PROGRAM 


Call to order, Julius R. Siegel, Dedication 
Committee Chairman. 

Invocation, Rabbi Herman E, Snyder. 

Dinner. 

Business meeting, Kenneth T. Miller, Jr., 
Presiding. 

Past President awards, A. Boyd Hinds, As- 
sociate National Director, Boys Clubs of 
America. 

Introductions, Congressman Edward P. 
Boland, Alumnus, Board Member of the Boys 
Club, 

Greetings: City, Hon. Charles V. Ryan, 
Jr., Mayor-Elect Frank Freedman; Common- 
wealth, Hon, Lt. Gov. Francis Sargent. 

Dedicatory address, Hon. Robert C. Weaver, 
Secretary, Housing and Urban Development. 

Awards to Mr. Weaver: Springfield Boys 
Club, Mr. Miller; Boys Clubs of America, Mr. 
Hinds. 

Benediction, Rev. Maurice Karam. 

Music Furnished by Musician’s Local 171. 


OFFICERS 


President, Kenneth T. Miller, Jr. 

First vice president, Julius R. Siegel. 

Second vice president, E. James Stephens. 

Treasurer, Roy C. Chapin. 

Assistant Treasurer, Robert W. Hamel. 

Immediate past president, Samuel D. 
Chapin, 

Executive director, Michael P. Pagos. 

Board of directors 


Julius H. Appleton, Charles H. Brinkmann, 
Richard S. Carroll, Samuel Chester, Melvin 
L. Coburn, Robert B. Cowles, Dr. Robert W. 
Emery, Donald B. Flood, Herman Greenberg, 
Maynard E. Keiser, Herman Kinsler, Archi- 
bald S. MacNeish, Edmund T. Manley, John 
E. Mann, Robert J. McCullough, Donald S. 
McQuillan, Dr. Irving Meyer, Edward J. Pin- 
ney, Leonard J. Presson, Archie T. Rintoul, 
Dr. Alexander B. Russell, Julius R. Siegel, 
Malcolm K. Skipton, Jr. 

Honorary board 
Wallace V. Camp, Paul Froiland, William 


E. Hebert, Joe Lowe, Charles C. McElwain, 
Edward J. Stone, Charles G. Young. 


Board of advisers 


Grosvenor Bemis, Cong. Edward P. Boland, 
Thomas G. Carr, Arthur E. Center, Jr., Homer 
N. Chapin, William A. Collins, Mark Cowles, 
Eric C. Erickson, Clifton R. Johnson, Francis 
I, Johnson, Larry D. Lewis, Dr. Gordon C. 
MacKay, Edwin L. Parker, Arthur L. Phelps, 
Abbott S. Roberts, Samuel L. Thompson, 
Joseph Venti, Wilbur F. Young. 

Board of finance 


Julius H. Appleton, Donald B. Flood. May- 
nard E. Keiser. 
Board of trustees 
Samuel Black, Robert M. Brigham, Allen 
L. Brownlee, Roy C. Chapin, Samuel D. 
Chapin, Louis W. Doherty, Walter B. 
Gerould,; Robert W. Hamel, Hudson Holland, 
Robert K. Lyman, Kenneth T. Miller, Jr., 
Russell B. Neff, James D. Shonak, E. James 
Stephens, Dr. John P. Sullivan. 
Women’s advisory board 
Dr. Jeanette Wright, Chairman; Mrs. 
Kermit Bleicher; Mrs. Paul A. Broman; Mrs. 
Samuel D. Chapin; Mrs. Samuel Chester; Mrs. 
Alfred D. Glickman; Mrs. Robert Morgan; 
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Mrs. Julius R. Seigel; Mrs. Salley Vivenzio; 
Mrs. James Xenakis. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN BOLAND 


I take it that the job of a toastmaster is 
to get on with the business of the evening. 
I know you will grant me a toastmaster’s 
prerogative if I interject a personal observa- 
tion. 

As a product of the Springfield Boys’ Club 
and a long time member, I share this mag- 
nificent moment with countless thousands 
who were sheltered by Boys’ Club buildings 
that are no more. I likewise thrill with these 
same thousands in what this splendid struc- 
ture means to youth of this community. 

There are many here tonight who can roll 
back the years and recapture the memories. 

Who can forget the immortal Fred Steph- 
enson whose piercing whistle would petrify 
one and stop one in his tracks; the late 
beloved devoted Paul Samson; the incredible 
jewel of a man, Harry Feldman; the durable, 
lovable, Mark Moran; and the present execu- 
tive director, the incomparable Mike Pagos. 

The polyglot of Irish, Jewish, Polish, Italian 
and Yankee-English that dominated the 
scene through the roaring twenties—the 
teams that stormed across the gyms—the 
Maccabeans, the Foggy Dews, the Russian- 
Americans, the Samosets, the Y.M.H.A., the 
Sacred Hearts, and a whole host of others, 
black and white, that made this Boys’ Club 
and Clubs around the nation, the true melt- 
ing pots of our land—the crucible into which 
all nationalities, religions and races were 
thrown and mixed to mold a product that 
makes the American dream possible. 

In this dedication we honor the long line 
of men from all segments of our society— 
business, labor, the professions, civic clubs, 
Kiwanis—who have given so much of their 
time, talent and money to make this club 
work and who have brought it to this mag- 
nificent milestone. 

We honor the staffs of devoted and dedi- 
cated people who have given warmth and 
understanding, who have stretched out their 
hands to grasp the youth who wanders aim- 
lessly, unwanted and unloved. This great din- 
ner is a moving tribute to all of them. 


CONGRESSMAN BOLAND INTRODUCES SECRETARY 
WEAVER 


We rightly and proudly proclaim that the 
United States is a great nation, that this is 
a land of unmatched opportunity. It is all of 
that! But we are also a nation of great and 
continuing problems, problems born of our 
very greatness and our rapid growth. 

Think of it! Two hundred million popula- 
tion as of today. 

To meet these problems and the very great 
challenges they present, the Department. of 
Housing and Urban Development was cre- 
ated in 1966. And the task of pulling to- 
gether the myriad agencies of the housing 
and home finance administration into a co- 
hesive whole—the herculean job of instilling 
& new spirit and imagination and action into 
the urban chaos that threatened our cities— 
This gigantic effort landed on the shoulders 
of our honored guest of the evening, 

In appointing Robert C. Weaver as the first 
secretary of this department, President 
Johnson selected one of the nation’s fore- 
most and outstanding men in the field. 

Your program details for you the tremen- 
dous record of this man: his magnificent 
education, his work in so many areas that 
cuts across the spectrum of our economic 
life, his uncanny ability to pull together the 
forces that must unite to solve the problems 
that press down on this land. 

He is the first of his race to be so signally 
honored by a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 
I have had many contacts with him and his 
department. I am conscious of his ability, 
knowledge, his persuasiveness, His appear- 
ances and his testimony before congressional 
committees have won him the applause and 
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the esteem of the Congress—and this is no 
easy task in the job that is his! 

Mr. Secretary, all of us want you to kuow 
how much we appreciate your presence on 
the most important event in the history of 
the Springfield Boys’ Club. All of us are 
aware of the countless demands on your 
time and the personal inconvenience that 
we have caused you. You honor us greatly 
by joining us tonight and we are deeply 
grateful. 

Ladies and gentlemen, with humility and 
pride, I am privileged to present a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Mr. Robert 
C. Weaver. 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY ROBERT WEAVER AT 

THE DEDICATION OF THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

Bors CLUB 


I know how concerned you all are about 
urban matters in Springfield. But before I 
talk about them, I would like to thank Con- 
gressman Boland for acting as intermediary 
in getting me here tonight. I have lived and 
worked all my life in the great urban axis 
which reaches from Washington, D.C. to 
Boston, so I am in familiar territory. 

It is also a pleasant change to help dedi- 
cate something other than a product of one 
of my own Departmental programs, As I 
understand it, the only contribution we 
made to the Springfield Boys Club was in 
furnishing money for an urban renewal proj- 
ect which in turn forced you to relocate 
from your old building. I'm sorry if this was 
inconvenient. 

But let me say this, if this beautiful new 
building is typical of . relocation pro- 
gram, you are doing a magnificent job. I 
think the City of Springfield, President 
Miller and your other officials, and the many 
members and contributors to the Spring- 
field Boys Club are to be tulated. 

The Springfield Boys Club looks back a 
long time—76 years. I don't know how 
many Springfield youngsters have run in and 
out of the doors of the three buildings that 
preceded this one, but it must number well 
up in the thousands. Now I understand that 
in the new building you are expecting to 
have about 4,000 boys, perhaps half as many 
girls and a thousand adults involved in 
programs. There can be no doubt that many 
of these young people will find in this Club 
their only chance to be out in the big world, 
away from homes that are small and crowded. 
This is their separate world of play, and 
of learning, and of mixing with their con- 
temporaries. It is a world of interested coun- 
selors, a world where they can stretch their 
muscles, and their minds. We must be 
proud of the Boys’ Clubs of America tonight, 
and particularly proud of the Springfield 
Boys Club. 

You are also to be congratulated on your 
choice of Congressmen. Edward Boland sup- 
ports the urban programs we must have if 
cities such as Springfield are to be restored 
and revitalized. He works hard for the citi- 
zens of this district, and he works hard for 
his Nation. It is a privilege for me to be here 
in his home district with him tonight. 

When I was invited here, I was asked to 
give you some idea of what I think about 
our urban situation in this Nation today. 
This happens to come at a very good time. 

Last week in Washington we announced 
the first 63 cities which will receive planning 
grants under the Model Cities Program. 
Springfield was one of 193 communities to 
submit applications. And as you are well 
aware, this city was among those selected in 
this first round. 

I would like to congratulate all those who 
were involved in the long and difficult process 
of drawing up the Springfield Model City 
application. They have performed well for 
their city and for their fellow townspeople. 

Before I go into some of the results you 
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may expect under this program, I would like 
to say a word about those cities which were 
not selected. 

First, it is not necessarily true that the 
cities which were not selected were any less 
deserving than Springfield and those other 
cities which were on the list. 

And it does not by any means close the 
door on those cities in the future. 

Let me briefly review the selection proce- 
dure so you may have some idea of the prob- 
lems involved. 

The applications were exhaustively re- 
viewed by our own staff. That was the first 
step. 

Then they moved on to a far more wide- 
ranging procedure, a review by an interagency 
committee composed of representatives of 
the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Labor; Agriculture; Commerce; and 
Justice. There was also a representative of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The purpose was clear: To select those 
neighborhoods across the country where the 
concentration of Federally-assisted programs 
could have maximum impact in solving 
urban problems. 

We established criteria by which the ap- 
plications could be judged. These were: 

The scope of the problems involved, and 
the city’s analysis of those problems; 

The city’s innovative approaches; 

The city’s capacity to carry out the pro- 


Sram; 

The commitment of city government and 
private groups; 

Geography and population. 

As you can understand, that last point 
alone—location and size of the clity—coupled 
with the limitations imposed by the $11 mil- 
lion we had in planning funds, made it im- 
possible to include every deserving city. 

However, the Congress has now appropri- 
ated another $12 million in planning funds 
for a second round of applications. 

We will soon be inviting applications for 
this second round. 

And here is the point I want to make 
very strongly and would like to have re- 
peated in every city across the Nation which 
did not receive a grant: 

It is our hope that those cities which 
applied and were not selected will join 
other localities in applying for the second 
round. 

I also want to make the point, and make 
it strongly, that we in the Department will 
help the unsuccessful cities as well as the 
new cities, in developing their applications, 

Now, I can’t stand here tonight and tell 
you that the fact you have been selected 
means there will be immediate and impor- 
tant improvements in Old Hill and the ad- 
joining sections you have designated as your 
Model Neighborhood. 

It would be unfair to the residents of that 
area to make such a claim. 

Recent urban history has proved that ris- 
ing aspirations must be met by results. The 
Model Cities planning grant is a work box 
for the city, not a gift package under the 
Christmas tree. Any city which rouses hope 
and does not fulfill it may find it turning 
into a Pandora's box of troubles. 

First, you will have to plan your program. 
Then there will be another review and again 
we must select those cities which will be 
granted funds to put their programs into 
effect. 

And again we have a budgetary limita- 
tlon—$300 million which the Congress ap- 
propriated for supplemental grants and ex- 
tra urban renewal funds. Unfortunately, the 
Congress this year saw fit to cut $350 million 
more than the President had requested from 
the Model Cities budget. 

But even when supplemental grants and 
extra urban renewal funds are forthcoming, 
there will be important matters of local con- 
cern to consider, There will never be enough 
money to do everything you know must be 
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done, and so you will have to establish pri- 
orities. 

You will need a tremendous concentration 
of intelligent, imaginative and dedicated 
people here in Springfield to get the job 
done. 

This will not be a job for city hall alone, 
far from it. 

You in this audience tonight cut across the 
whole structure of the city. You are bankers 
and businessmen, social workers and city em- 
ployees. You represent foundations and phil- 
anthropic organizations, You come from the 
three institutions of higher education in this 
city. 

And I would say that the degree to which 
almost everyone here can get involved in one 
or another phase of your Model City Program 
will be the degree to which it is successful. 

With that warning behind me, however, 
let me now move over to the bright side. 

The immediate dividend you can count on 
is that you will instill hope in those who 
have not had hope before. 

These are the unemployed, and over six 
percent of the men in your selected neighbor- 
hood are out of work; 

These are the ill-housed, and almost half 
of the housing units in the area are sub- 
standard; 

These are the poor, and nearly one-fourth 
of the families earn less than $3,000 annu- 
ally; 

These are the school dropouts, and the 
rural immigrants who lack urban skills, and 
the Puerto Ricans and the Negroes who have 
problems of color and ethnic background, or 
who simply can’t speak the language; 

These are approximately 18,750 people who 
have not shared in the wealth and the oppor- 
tunity of our rich Nation. 

Those of you who meet here tonight know 
exactly what I mean, because you have been 
working in the hope business for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 

This fine new building can be symbolic of 
the new building and of the physical reha- 
bilitation of Old Hill, 

The underprivileged boys and girls who 
pass through these can be symbolic 
of the underprivileged of Old Hill. Here you 
give them the chance to build their bodies 
and to develop their minds, Here you bring 
them into an environment of hope. 

But it does little good to stop the process 
as these boys and girls walk back out of the 
door of the Springfield Boys Club. 

They must be able to go back to homes 
which are decent, and where they can bring 
their friends with pride. 

They must be able to learn to the utmost 
of their capabilities, and to find jobs worthy 
of that education. 

They must be able to walk through streets 
that are safe, over sidewalks that are clean. 

They must, above all, be able to walk in 
pride and dignity, with no door closed to 
them because of race or color or ethnic back- 
ground. 

This is the meaning of the Springfield Boys 
Club, and it is the meaning of the Model 
Cities Program. 

As you can tell, I am proud of this new 
program, and I share with all of you a gen- 
uine feeling that we have made an important 
breakthrough in solving our most urgent 
urban problems. 

I would now like to give credit where 
credit is due. 

The Model Cities Program was born and 
kept alive only because we have a great 
President who threw all of his energy and all 
of his influence into pushing it through. 

President Johnson started the process 
which culminated in this legislation several 
years ago. 

It is part of the great vision which the 
President has had for the future of the 
American city and for those who live there. 
It is part and parcel of his own personal 
conviction that this country has the energy 
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and the resources and the will to build de- 
cent communities where Americans can live 
in comfort and in dignity. 

Several years ago, the President estab- 
lished a task force charged with making 
this vision come true. 

I think it should be a matter of pride 
to the people of this State that two of the 
men on that task force who helped bring 
this program to life are now serving with 
me in my Department—Under Secretary 
Robert Wood, formerly of M. I. T., and As- 
sistant Secretary Charles Haar, formerly of 
Harvard. 

Once the program was formulated, the 
President threw the whole power of his of- 
fice behind it. Great urban Congressmen 
such as Edward Boland worked hard to get 
it through the legislative process, and then 
saw to it that funds were appropriated to 
get it on its way. This was not easy, for 
there are always those in Congress who fight 
every good new program that is proposed, 
There are always those who, failing to kill 
& program, try to starve it to death by cut- 
ting appropriations. 

They tried to kill this program before it 
could come to life. They tried to starve it 
after it had passed. They will attempt to 
starve it in every Congress in the future. 

But they must fail. 

And they will fail. 

There is a final point to be made about this 
program. The Model Cities Program does not 
stand alone as a piece of separate legislation, 
Without the urban renewal program, and the 
low-income public housing program, and the 
rent supplement program, among others, we 
would not have the physical wherewithal to 
start the physical rebuilding and rehabilita- 
tion of these model neighborhoods. 

Without the great social programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and of the Department of Labor, 
among others, we would not have the people- 
oriented legislation we need. 

And, I cannot repeat too often that there 
must be a full involvement of the skills, 
commitment, and resources of the state, 
county and city governments, as well as those 
of the Federal Government. There must be 
full involvement of private enterprise, of 
organized labor, of community agencies and 
organizations of all types. There must be, 
most of all, the involvement of the people 
of the neighborhood itself. 

The physical structure of the neighborhood 
must be changed, of course. But the ultimate 
goal is to change the lives of those who live 
there, to meet the aspirations of those who 
have not shared in our prosperity. 

The success of the program will be reflected 
in the facades of the buildings and in the 
faces of the people of Old Hill and those parts 
of Upper Hill and Bay McKnight which are 
in the model neighborhood. 

And, inevitably, the whole city will share in 
the benefits of this program. 

I would like to commend all of you here 
tonight for your long service to the boys 
and girls of this community. And I would like 
to extend to you an invitation to share in 
making your Model City Program a model for 
the State and the Nation. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
13094 to amend the Commodity Exchange 
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Act is a long overdue bill. There have 
been no substantial amendments to the 
Commodity Exchange Act since 1936. It 
is ludicrous to maintain that in our ex- 
panding and dynamic economy changes 
have not occurred which should be 
handled by regulatory legislation. The 
initial hostile reaction of some members 
of the commodity exchanges was similar 
to the reaction of part of the banking 
and business community when the 1933 
Securities Exchange Act was passed. At 
that time, the president of the New York 
Exchange solemnly predicted the col- 
lapse of the market. Today the market 
is stronger than ever partly because of 
the public confidence brought about by 
the 1933 act. Similar public confidence 
achieved by the passage of H.R. 13094 
would strengthen the commodity ex- 
changes, not weaken them. 

For the most part H.R. 13094 merely 
seeks to establish rules and procedures 
which are a normal part of other ex- 
changes. In fact, the regulation of other 
exchanges may have an unplanned dele- 
terious effect on the commodity ex- 
changes. The lack of standards for be- 
coming a member of the commodity ex- 
change contrasted with the standards 
required to be a member of the stock ex- 
change, may result in persons who are 
barred from the stock exchanges being 
able to use their skills in the commodity 
exchange. For example, a Mr. John E. 
Hean, who testified at the hearings as to 
his own personal experience with un- 
scrupulous manipulation in commodities, 
mentioned that the person who he was 
dealing with had been previously barred 
from dealing in stocks. 

H.R. 13094 provisions requiring that 
persons doing business for the public 
meet specified minimum financial stand- 
ards is an obvious response to necessity. 
As was written in a national publication, 
the commodity exchanges could be de- 
scribed “as a giant, Government-sanc- 
tioned lottery, where the losses can be 
staggering and the rewards immense.” In 
such a sanguine environment the lack of 
financial standards is an invitation to 
fraud. 

The increasing of penalties for certain 
law violation will eliminate the profit 
from breaking the law. This is an area 
of potential white-collar crime where stiff 
financial penalties will be most effective. 
The addition of livestock and livestock 
products to the commodities under the 
act is a logical response to the increas- 
ingly active trading in these products. 

Cease-and-desist orders will provide 
needed flexibility in the administration 
of the act. We have learned the value 
and necessity of limited welfare; the 
same principles apply to regulations. All 
of these provisions are necessary and de- 
serve the support of the Congress. 


KENNETH ZIMMERMAN, AS A MEM- 
BER OF THE GREG SMITH 
SINGERS, PERFORMS AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents had the 
distinction to entertain President John- 
son and his guests at the White House 
yesterday as a member of the Greg Smith 
Singers. The luncheon honored Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Fowler and served 
to formally launch the Freedom Fund 
campaign. 

My constituent is Kenneth Zimmer- 
man, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sterling 
Zimmerman, of Werleys Corner, in my 
congressional district. This young man is 
an accomplished baritone who adds the 
White House performance to his already 
long list of other musical achievements. 

On December 8, 1967, he will participate 
in a world premier performance of 
“Reynard the Fox,” by Igor Stravinsky, 
famous Russian composer. Mr. Zimmer- 
man will sing the lead role, marking the 
first time this work is sung in Russian. 
It will highlight the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of Ithaca College. 

During October, Mr. Zimmerman sang 
a leading role in still another world 
premier—the first rendition of The 
Requiem,” presented at Princeton, N.J. 

Mr. Zimmerman has another claim to 
fame which is of particular interest to my 
own district. He is well known through- 
out Pennsylvania and beyond for his 
renditions in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
dialect. He regularly participates in 
Pennsylvania Dutch song festivals during 
the great Allentown fair. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to bring this young man’s vocal talent 
and achievement to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA—A MAN 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIKE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, it seems a 
rather sad commentary on our times that 
on the day when the newspapers were full 
of the story of Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara’s proposed move to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as far as the House of Represent- 
atives was concerned, had not a word on 
the subject. 

Perhaps this was because many of the 
Members were taken by surprise by the 
story, as I was. Perhaps it was because 
the Secretary has become such a con- 
troversial figure that no one wanted to 
get involved. In any event, I have been 
involved in the past, both as supporter 
and needler, and I feel compelled to say a 
few words about the mixed emotions with 
which I greeted this news, and my own 
feelings about our Secretary of Defense. 

My emotions were mixed because I feel 
that the Office of Secretary of Defense is 
losing a great man, and yet the reasons 
which would make him willing to drop 
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the heavy burdens which he has shoul- 
dered for so long, and take up a new chal- 
lenge, seem very obvious indeed. 

As to the man himself, he always calls 
his shots the way he sees them within 
the framework of his loyalty to the 
President, as part of the President’s ad- 
ministration. He has shouldered burdens 
which would have killed a lesser man. 
He has taken the blame when things go 
wrong without either breast-beating or 
appeals for sympathy. He has shared the 
credit when things go well without con- 
descension of effusive flattery. As part 
of the administration he has shouldered 
the responsibility for decisions which 
were actually made by the President, and 
with which he did not always agree, be- 
cause he recognized both the human 
value of loyalty and the administrative 
necessity of a chain of command. There 
were those who referred to him sneering- 
ly as a human computer, as an inhuman 
and humorless man. Almost always these 
were people whose minds were not able 
to grasp his mind, whose sense of humor 
was far less sophisticated than his own, 
and who never comprehended the fact 
that beneath his toughness in making 
and carrying out individual decisions 
there exists an abiding concern not only 
for the human beings of America but for 
the human beings of this planet. 

There were among his detractors 
those who harped constantly on the fact 
that he did not get along well with Con- 
gress, and it is true that he really did 
not. First of all, he has a very low thres- 
hold of tolerance for stupidity, and I re- 
fer as much to the inefficient procedures 
of Congress as to any individuals within 
it. Second, he is perhaps a poor politician 
in the sense that he never could engage 
in the kind of habitual flattery which is 
a way of life for most of those in politics. 
I believe he considers it not only de- 
meaning to himself but also to the per- 
son on whom the butter is spread, and 
that he found it hard to believe that any 
normally alert person would not recog- 
nize it for what it was, simply nauseous 
flattery. Perhaps I flatter myself in 
thinking that I understand Robert S. 
McNamara. Truthfully, no human being 
can ever fully understand another hu- 
man being, and it is possible that no 
human being really even understands 
himself, what makes him tick, what 
motivates him, what his goals and ideals 
are, what his frustrations and feelings 
are, what his strengths and his weak- 
nesses are. But some things are obvious. 

Mr, McNamara is a man of modera- 
tion in a time when it is terribly unpopu- 
lar to be a moderate. In times of crisis, 
and this is a time of crisis, people tend 
to see things in absolutes, in blacks and 
whites. It is easier to think that way. It 
is easier to characterize people, for ex- 
ample, as hawks or doves, than to really 
analyze all of the gradations which there 
are in between. It is easy to say, “Stop 
the war,“ and it is easy to say, “Block 
Haiphong Harbor,” but it is substan- 
tially more difficult to try to analyze all 
of the tremendous implications, reper- 
cussions, pressures, reactions, and values 
contained in any such major judgment. 

Over the past 7 years Mr. McNamara 
has had to make literally thousands of 
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judgments, and most of them were ter- 
ribly complex. The easy ones were made 
by corporals; the tougher ones were 
made by generals; but the really tough 
ones, those involving thousands of lives, 
or billions of dollars, were made by the 
Secretary of Defense, and because he 
was a man of moderation, of too much 
wisdom to see any complicated issue as 
a black or white issue, he had to crank 
into each of these judgments all sorts of 
factors—military factors, economic fac- 
tors, human factors, political factors, 
national factors, and international fac- 
tors. He was uniquely qualified to do 
this. One of the great delights of being 
in Congress over the past 7 years has 
been to hear his annual report as Sec- 
retary of Defense on the posture of the 
United States in the world. These re- 
ports have always shown both a broader 
grasp and perspective of America in the 
latter half of the 20th century and a 
more incisive attention to detail than I 
have ever seen in any other document. 

Because the decisions which he has 
made have been tough and complicated 
and difficult, every single one of them has 
displeased somebody. Some of them have 
displeased me, but all of them have dis- 
pleased someone, So Mr, McNamara has 
made people unhappy, and some of the 
people he has made unhappy have be- 
come enemies, I believe he has recognized 
this as a fact of life; yet he has continued 
to approach his job with zest and com- 
petence. I also believe, however, that the 
burden of all of these decisions and the 
brutally hard work which responsibility 
entails have quite naturally and nor- 
mally, and because he is human, taken 
something out of him, just as to a far 
lesser extent my 7 years of dealing with 
far lesser problems have taken something 
out of me. 

I do not believe the United States of 
America can find as good a Secretary of 
Defense. I do not believe the United 
States of America has had as good a 
Secretary of Defense. Perhaps because I 
live in a seafaring area there is a nautical 
poem which for some reason has for 
years come into my mind when I think 
about Robert S. McNamara, The poem is 
“Old Ironsides,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and at least when I was in high 
school it was familiar to every high 
school boy. It began with the words: “Ay, 
tear her tattered ensign down! Long has 
it waved on high,” and I am not going to 
corn up this statement by making what 
ought to be an obvious comparison be- 
tween a sturdy man and a sturdy ship. 
There is nothing I like better than a 
sturdy ship. There is one other line which 
comes inevitably to mind when you think 
of the way in which this one human 
being has held so steadfast to the middle 
course under the attacks of the extrem- 
ists of both the right and the left. That 
line, of course, is, The harpies of the 
shore shall pluck the eagle of the sea.” 
As one of the resident House harpies who 
has contributed to his difficulties, I would 
like to present a personal evaluation of 
what I consider his greatest asset, and 
this is simply his manliness. He is the 
kind of man I would like to be, but I 
have just enough wisdom to know that 
I do not have the wisdom for it. He is the 
kind of man I would like my sons to be, 
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and I only hope they have the courage 
to be. In an age of facades and images 
and easy answers and spoiled and greedy 
men, and shallow and irresponsible 
values, this is a real man. 


A MODEL PLAN FOR BETTER CITIES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent tha“ the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer published an excellent 
editorial on November 19 entitled “A 
Model Plan for Better Cities.” 

This editorial stressed that— 


Model Cities projects are not intended to 
be Federally financed and Federally inspired 
in totality. Their purpose is to bring to- 
gether private and public money from many 
sources. More important than money is the 
need for common purpose and the coopera- 
tive pooling of talents and skills. 


The editorial continued: 


Philadelphia, if it is to be a Model City in 
the finest sense of the phrase, should supple- 
ment Federal financial incentives with local 
endeavor rooted in community pride, neigh- 
borhood spirit and personal resolve. 


Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
hear this call for local initiative echoed 
in every community selected to receive 
a model cities grant. Local initiative and 
effort are keys to success in the model 
cities program. 

So that my colleagues might read this 
interesting editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, I include it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


A MODEL PLAN FOR BETTER CITIES 


Announcement of the first list of munici- 
palities—including Philadelphia—to receive 
Federal grants under the Model Cities pro- 
gram does not mean that urban blight is soon 
to be eradicated on a massive scale. 

It does mean, though, that a fresh start 
is being made on problems of the cities. 
This could produce, in a few years, tangible 
and visible evidence of a great urban re- 
birth in America. 

Much depends on how the Model Cities 

projects are planned and administered. Care- 
fully drawn programs are important. A city 
has to know what it is trying to accomplish 
before the tearing down and the building up 
begin. 
The first disbursements are for planning 
only. Philadelphia’s rather disappointingly 
small grant of less than $200,000 will not 
go far, but substantially larger amounts 
should be forthcoming when the actual re- 
building starts. 

One point that needs to be stressed at 
the outset is this: Model Cities projects are 
not intended to be Federally financed and 
Federally inspired in totality. Their purpose 
is to bring together private and public mon- 
ey from many sources, More important than 
money is the need for common purpose and 
the cooperative pooling of talents and skills. 

Philadelphia, if it is to be a Model City 
in the finest sense of the phrase, should sup- 
plement Federal financial incentives with lo- 
cal endeavor rooted in community pride, 
neighborhood spirit and personal resolve. 

Steel and concrete are but a skeleton 
of enduring urban progress, the bare bones 
of a city’s rebirth. Human resources are the 
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flesh and blood of real renaissance that 
will restore the great cities of this Nation 
to positions of eminence, where promise is 
matched by opportunity and potentiality 
opens doors to fulfillment. 


IN PRAISE OF OUR MEMBER WOLFF 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr, OLSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to enter in the Recorp a tribute 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Wotrrl. 

Philip F. O’Brien, national commander 
of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S. A., Inc., commends Representative 
LESTER WOLFF, of New York, on the stand 
he has taken in reply to De Gaulle. It is 
unbelievable after saving France in two 
World Wars, with the cost of millions of 
lives and billions of our dollars used to 
build up a war-torn nation, that the 
French people would allow a bitter old 
man to use the power of his office to de- 
stroy the economy of the United States 
as well as the other nations. Our Govern- 
ment should take positive action to stop 
the flow of tourist money into that coun- 
try. Also, demand that the $8 billion 
still owned to this country from World 
War I be paid. 

Thousands of the cream of our youth 
are buried in Flanders Field from the 
War of 1917-18. Is it too much to ask 
that the American people at least post- 
pone their pleasure trips to France? 

Even the thought of the devaluation of 
the dollar could trigger a panic through- 
out the world which would make the 
thirties depression mild in comparison. 
It is time for our Government to take 
positive action and halt the flow of gold 
out of our country. It is high time we dis- 
card the Santa Claus role, and protect 
our people from the whims of other 
nations. 


IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT: A 
MUST FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you and 
the Members of this body know, I have 
always supported and worked for proj- 
ects in the area of water conservation. 
Tomorrow—with its increased popula- 
tion and growing demand for an ade- 
quate water supply—will come, and we 
must prepare for it if we are to assure 
our children the water they will need for 
“resco for raising crops, and for recrea- 

on. 

Mr. Norman H. Moore, Assistant Re- 
gional Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, region 1, recently dis- 
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cussed this problem in an address before 
a meeting of the Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association. An edited version of 
Mr. Moore’s remarks appeared in the 
most recent edition of the Montana 
Farmer-Stockman, and I insert the ar- 
ticle at this point in the Recorp. It in- 
cludes statistics which I am sure all of 
my colleagues will find interesting. 


“IN THE CARDS” FOR THE WEST: MORE IRRIGA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT 


(By Norman H. Moore) 


The fantastic population explosion 
throughout the world casts grim shadows of 
imminent starvation across large portions of 
the face of the earth unless action is taken 
to equate food production and population 
growth. 

From about 3.1 billion people today, 
demographers estimate the world popula- 
tion will be in the realm of 6 to 7 billion by 
the year 2000, which is only 33 years from 
now. The population of the United States 
will rise from the current 200 million to 
about 330 million in this same period. 

The West is our fastest growing area, and 
in the Pacific Northwest, that is, the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, western Mon- 
tana and western Wyoming, the population 
is expected to about double by year 2000, 
going from 6 million to close to 12 million 
persons. 

Considering these population figures and 
the fact that the total acreage actually used 
for food and fibre production in the United 
States has and will continue to remain at 
about the total existing in 1920, we will have 
to run just to stand still, to achieve ade- 
quate production so that our farms will 
continue to be one of the bulwarks against 
world hunger. 

Instead of surpluses, it is logical to reason 
that we will be faced with food shortages, 
and any so-called remaining crop surpluses 
now on hand must be considered essentially 
reserves. 

To assure adequate food in the future, 
more and more idle arable land will have to 
be brought into production, and considering 
the greater production possible through irri- 
gation, more and more of this land will be 
irrigated. Much of the land now dry-farmed 
will also be irrigated. At the same time it 
must be remembered that well in excess of 
1 million acres of cultivated agricultural 
land nationally, each year are lost to such 
things as highway construction, urban ex- 
pansion, etc. Since the total available agri- 
cultural acreage in the United States will re- 
main about the same over the future, farm- 
ing efficiency or production per acre will have 
to increase continually. 

Use of fertilizers in particular, will play an 
important part in providing for this increase. 

About one-eighth of the arable lands of 
the world, some 400 million acres, are de- 
voted to irrigated agriculture. In the United 
States we irrigate roughly 40 million acres, 
with the bulk of this—well over 90 per 
cent—in the 17 western states. Irrigated 
crops account for about 25 per cent of the 
total value of our crops annually, but require 
only about 10 per cent of our crop acreage. 

Despite many novel and sophisticated 
processes which are being developed for syn- 
thesizing, producing and processing vital 
vitamins, proteins, nutrients, etc., there is 
little doubt that much of our success in 
meeting the food challenges of the future 
will continue to depend on how well we can 
blend our land, water and sunshine. 

A little over 8 million of the approximately 
38 million acres currently actually irrigated 
in the western states are served a full or sup- 
plemental water supply from facilities con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
estimated annual gross value of the 150 or 
so varieties of crops raised on these lands is 
over 1% billion dollars. 
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In the Pacific Northwest there are about 7 
million acres now irrigated, for which the 
Bureau of Reclamation has constructed fa- 
cilities to serve a full or supplemental water 
supply to about 3 million acres. In crop year 
1965 these 3 million acres produced crops 
with a gross value in excess of $388 million, 
or about $147 per acre. 

In irrigation we must consider 
land and available water supply in order to 
get the proper perspective. The arid and 
semiarid areas of the West have far more 
arable land than available water supply. In 
other words, in most locations throughout 
the West we can develop more irrigated lands 
only if water is economically available. Yes, 
water is the key. 

The Pacific Northwest has large areas of 
arid and semiarid land not currently irri- 
gated. Such areas are normally in short-water 
supply. On an annual basis, areas west of the 
Cascades, and the mountain regions gener- 
ally, have abundant water supplies, but even 
here the agricultural areas suffer from a 
shortage of natural precipitation during the 
summer growing season. 

The current annual average flow of the 
Columbia River at its mouth is, in round 
numbers, about 170 million acre-feet. The 
coastal streams of Oregon and Washington 
add about another 120 million acre-feet of 
flow to the total amount of water flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean on an average annual 
basis. With flows of this magnitude, one can 
see why water-short areas are casting cov- 
etous eyes on the waters of the Pacific North- 
west. 

For the Columbia River alone, the average 
annual discharge figure is impressive, since 
170 million acre-feet is a tremendous volume 
of water. By comparison, for example, the 
annual flow of the Colorado River is about 
one-tenth as much. An interesting point 
here is that the long litigation between Cali- 
fornia and Nevada over apportionment of 
Colorado River flows involved only 4 million 
acre-feet of water annually. 

Areas of water-need and areas of water- 
availability do mot necessarily coincide 
within any region. This poses a problem so 
far as future irrigation is concerned. How- 
ever, the Pacific Northwest is generally 
blessed with a good water supply and there 
is no doubt that irrigation and other water 
resource development functions will be ex- 
panded in the future. 

Within the past year, in connection with 
preparation of preliminary data for the 
Columbia-North Pacific River Basin Studies, 
the states of the Northwest have made rough 
estimates of irrigation development for the 
years 1980, 2000 and 2020. Considering the 
present poor outlook for the future world 
food supply, the estimates appear for the 
most part to be realistic. 

The estimates indicate that by 1990 irri- 
gated lands in the Pacific Northwest will in- 
crease by almost 4.5 million acres over the 
base existing in 1965. When this is added to 
the 6.5 million acres which received water in 
1965, a total of about 11 million acres are 
expected to be irrigated in the Pacific North- 
west in a little over 20 years. 

The 4.5 million new acres of irrigation are 
broken down by states as follows: Washing- 
ton 1,800,000 acres; Oregon 585,000 acres; 
Idaho 1,680,000 acres; Montana 345,000 acres; 
with minor acreages in Wyoming and Ne- 
vada. It is contemplated that federal devel- 
opment will provide less than 40 per cent, or 
about 1.6 million of these future irrigated 
acres. The remainder, or about 2.9 million 
acres, will be provided a water supply 
through facilities constructed primarily by 
private interests. 

Full development of the Pacific Northwest 
through both government and private means 
is now and will continue to be spurred by 
the world need for food and also by the 
threat of diversion of water outside the re- 
gion if it is not put to beneficial use within. 
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TRUTH IN SECOND MORTGAGES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
happy to read in today’s Washington 
Post that U.S. District Court Judge 
Matthew F. McGuire granted a tem- 
porary restraining order halting the 
foreclosure of the home of a retired 
janitor. 

I was attorney for a national bank 
over 25 years, and I am well aware of our 
law “for the holder in due course.” 

The truth is, poor people in New 
Jersey are robbed continuously by these 
crooks who lie, cheat, deceive, and com- 
mit fraud and sell the mortgage to a 
legitimate bank. The Evening News, 
Perth Amboy, N.J., has rendered a great 
public service exposing these cases. A 
group of us in Congress have appealed 
to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Post Office, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. We are de- 
termined to correct this situation. 

Talk about truth in lending—let us 
work harder until we close these loop- 
holes. This poor janitor apparently is 
paying 58 percent interest. 

The article follows: 

Court BLOCKS FORECLOSURE ON MORTGAGE 

(By David A. Jewell) 

A U.S. District Court judge prevented a 
foreclosure on a delinquent mortgage here 
yesterday, saying the worst situation in 50 
states regarding these mortgages exists in 
this jurisdiction.” 

Judge Matthew F. McGuire granted a tem- 
porary restraining order against Montgomery 
Federal Savings and Loan Association on be- 
half of a District homeowner, Abraham Wil- 
liams, a 65-year-old retired janitor who lives 
at 1812 Mst. ne. 

Williams challenged a foreclosure move by 
Montgomery Federal, saying that the interest 
on his mortgage was usurious and that the 
note had been obtained by fraud. 

The note was a result of a refinancing of 
Williams’ existing mortgages, tied in with 
home improvement work. 

Williams charged in his suit that Mont- 
gomery Federal was involved in a conspiracy 
to defraud him, 

Judge McGuire set a hearing for Dec. 8 on 
a motion submitted by Williams’ attorney, 
Mark Sandground, asking the Court to issue 
a preliminary injunction, 

This injunction would have the effect of 
preventing collection by Montgomery Federal 
of the mortgage payments, pending a trial 
on the merits of Williams’ suit, which seeks 
to void the mortgage. 

Montgomery Federal’s defense before Judge 
McGuire was that it was a “holder in due 
course,” which innocently purchased Wil- 
liams’ note with no knowledge of any fraud 
that may have surrounded it. 

After saying that the city had the “worst 
situation” in the country on mortgages, Judge 
McGuire said: 

“I will refer this whole business to the 
U.S. attorney for his consideration because 
this doesn’t smell good. 

“This is about the sixth such case I have 
had in the last month. There is something 
radically wrong here ...I don’t say that 
about Montgomery Federal, but it just doesn’t 
look good on its face.” 
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Recent articles in The Washington Post 
have disclosed widespread charges of abuses 
by home improvement contractors and others 
who secure notes with new mortgages. 

Williams’ suit says that Montgomery Fed- 
eral conspired with the following companies 
to defraud him: 

Maryland Financial Corp., 5101 Baltimore 
ave., Hyattsville, and Richard Construction 
Corp., of 8510 16th st., Silver Spring, and the 
chief officer of both firms, Harold Rothman; 
Empire Mortgage Corp., listed at 320 South- 
ern Building, 1425 H st. nw.; Congressional 
Credit Corp., of 918 16th st. nw., and Berks 
Title Insurance Co., of 1418 K st. nw. 

Williams’ suit claims that he did not real- 
ize that when he signed papers at Rothman’s 
Office, that he was signing notes that totaled 
$12,340, plus 7 per cent interest, when all he 
thought he was signing was a note for $9200 
plus interest. 

The suit describes what happened to Wil- 
liams this way: 

In April he received an unsolicited offer 
from Rothman to perform $1500 worth of 
improvements to his home. 

Rothman said this could be paid by nego- 
tiating a mortgage that would also consoli- 
date two existing mortgages on Williams’ 
house. 

At that time, Williams’ mortgages and 
some minor debts totaled $7700, the suit said, 
The suit also said that Williams was current 
in his payments on the debts. 

The suit said that Rothman promised him 
his new payments would be lower than his 
old ones. But, the suit says, they are now 
$161 a month. They had been lower, accord- 
ing to Williams’ lawyer. 

The suit alleges that Williams went to 
Rothman’s offices in Hyattsville and signed 
certain papers. 

It says he later learned that there were two 
new mortgages against his home, one for 
$9500 held by Montgomery Federal and the 
second for $2840 originally held by Empire 
Mortgage and later transferred to Congres- 
sional Credit. 

Thus, the suit claims, Williams now owes 
$12,340, which is $4500 more than his original 
indebtedness, a 58 per cent increase. 

The suit denies that repairs worth $1550 
were made on Williams’ home, as set forth 
in a settlement sheet made out by Berks Title 
Insurance Co. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
HertonG), for an indefinite period, on 
account of his attendance at the 22d 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
as an official member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the U.N. 

Mr. Kuprerman (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for Monday, December 4, 1967, 
on account of official business in his 
district. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Montcomery) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter :) 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. Nix. 

Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. KEE. 
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Mr. DULSKI. 
Mr. Brooks. 
Mr. Dow. 
Mr. DINGELL. 
Mr. CELLER. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2634. An act to amend section 867 (a) 
of title 10, United States Code, in order to 
establish the Court of Military Appeals as 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals under 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8629. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 2529. An act to amend the act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Washing- 
ton Channel waterfront; 

H.R. 8582. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
title 11 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the number of associate judges on 
the District of Columbia court of appeals 
from two to five, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 936. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, November 30, 1967, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1242, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 16, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of the report on Texas 
City and vicinity, Texas (La Marque-Hitch- 
cock extension), hurricane flood protection, 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works; House of Representatives, 
adopted May 10, 1962 (H. Doc. No. 187); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1243. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 17, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane survey of Charlotte 
Harbor, Fla., authorized by Public Law 71, 
84th Congress, approved June 15, 1955 (H. 
Doc. No. 188); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

1244. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 12, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an interim report on Tawas 
Bay Harbor, Mich., in final response to a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 8, 1945, and in partial response to an 
item in the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 189); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with one illustration. 

1245. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 7, 1967, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on an interim hurricane survey 
of Westchester County, N.Y., authorized by 
Public Law 71, 84th Congress, approved June 
15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 190); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

1246. A letter from the National Adjutant 
Paymaster, Marine Corps League, transmit- 
ting the annual audit report for the period 
ending July 31, 1967, and a copy of the min- 
utes of the 1966 convention; pursuant to 
Public Law 88-504; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2419. An act to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with 
respect to the development of cargo con- 
talner vessels, and for other purposes; with 
amendment. (Rept. No. 991). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 14202. A bill to amend section 11- 
1701 of the District of Columbia Code relating 
to retirement of certain judges of the courts 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (for himself, 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp, Mr, BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. CEDER- 
BERG, Mr. Esch, Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. McDonatp of 
Michigan, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RUPPE, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 14203. A bill to amend section 306 of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961, as amended, to require water 
supply and waste disposal systems con- 
structed in any State with funds under such 
section to comply with health and safety 
standards prescribed by the appropriate 
agency of such State; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 14204. A bill to provide for the is- 

suance of a special series of postage stamps 
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in commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of Czechoslovakia; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 14205. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Creek Nation of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 21, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 14206. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H. R. 14207. A bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 14208. A bill to restrict the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 14209. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to prescribe safety 
standards for the transportation of natural 
and other gas by pipeline, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14210. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 14211. A bill to provide more effective 
control of lobbying activities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN (for himself, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. McDape, and Mr. FULTON 
of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 14212. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 14213. A bill to prohibit electronic 
surveillance by persons other than duly au- 
thorized law enforcement officers engaged 
in the investigation or prevention of speci- 
fied categories of offenses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 14214. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to extend 
its protection to postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the field service of the Post Of- 
fice Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 14215. A bill to declare and determine 
the policy by the Congress with respect to the 
primary authority of the several States to 
control, regulate, and manage fish and wild- 
life within their territorial boundaries; to 
confirm to the several States such primary 
authority and responsibility; to relinquish, 
disavow, and disclaim any power of the 
United States with respect to the manage- 
ment, regulation, and control of fish and 
wildlife on lands owned by the United States 
and specifying the exceptions applicable 
thereto; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14216. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for increased 
assistance to hospital diploma schools of 
nursing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 14217. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
penalties for the possession of LSD and other 
hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized per- 
sons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 14218. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that farm- 
ing losses incurred by persons who are not 
bona fide farmers may not be used to offset 
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nonfarm income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. WALKER: 

H. J. Res. 942. Joint resolution to consent 
to an amendment of the Constitution of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H. Con. Res.590. A concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of Congress with respect 
to an investigation and study to determine 
the potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


294, The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
relative to considering the establishment of 
a Mining Research and Products Laboratory 
in Platteville, Wis., which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 14219. A bill for the relief of F. W. 
Bert Wheeler, Mae Dean Wheeler, and Rea- 
gan M. Marshall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 14220. A bill for the relief of Rene 
Angel C. Primitivo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSET: 

H.R. 14221. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 

Grasso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 14222. A bill for the relief of Mr. Bal- 
dassare Ciaravino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 14223. A bill for the relief of Hema- 
yack Meghrigian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 14224. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Q. Tolentino and his wife, Anita T. Lozon 
Tolentino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

HR. 14225. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Fillipone; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, NovEMBER 29, 1967 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1967) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia. 

Rev. Josef Nordenhaug, general sec- 
retary, Baptist World Alliance, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our help in ages past, 
be our help today. 

In these days of turmoil and devalua- 
tion of that which is true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, and gracious—give us Thy 
guidance and courage to follow it. Make 
our hands Thy hands reaching out with 
help for the hungry, the homeless, the 
sick, and the despairing in the human 
family. 
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We thank Thee for the privilege of liv- 
ing in these days, and pray for those who 
carry the heavy responsibility of deci- 
sions and leadership in our Nation and 
in the nations of the world. 

Forgive us, O God, for every step we 
have taken on a wrong road, and em- 
power us by Thy spirit to walk in the 
paths of righteousness for Thy name’s 
sake. 

May Thy will be done on earth, and 
let Thy peæce which spans beyond all 
human understanding guard our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 29, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. Brno, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, November 
28, 1967, be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
MEETING VACATED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permission 
which was granted the Committee on the 
Judiciary on yesterday to meet today 
during the session of the Senate be 
vacated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumes the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and em- 
ployees in the Federal Government, and 
to regulate the mailing of pandering ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the com- 
pletion of the disposition of the pending 
amendment, there be a 40-minute limita- 
tion on each amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware— 
numbered 468, 469, and 472—the time to 
be equally divided between the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS! and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lauscu_E in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The issue before the Senate is the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. The vote is to be taken at 10:30 
a.m. Each side has 11 minutes remaining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
seinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the pending amendment re- 
lates to the provisions in existing law 
which provide that four staff members 
from a Senator's office are entitled to 
be paid for their transportation expenses 
when sent home. This means four trips 
each year for staff members from each 
Senator’s office, with the exception that 
employees of Senators from States with 
a population of 10 million or more are 
allowed six trips. 

Under existing law we provide for re- 
payment to Members of the Senate who 
make official trips back to their States, 
up to six trips during each calendar year. 
These repayments are made on a strict- 
ly reimbursable basis for travel expendi- 
tures actually incurred. When the Sena- 
tor returns he submits to the disbursing 
office a voucher for his transportation 
cost—his airplane ticket or his railroad 
ticket—and he is reimbursed according- 
ly, but reimbursement is strictly on the 
basis of expenditures made. 

In the case of staff members of the 
Senate, they can travel by air or by train, 
but they are reimbursed not on the basis 
of expenditures actually made for trans- 
portation but rather on the basis of 10 
cents per mile. This method has the 
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mathematical effect in the case of far- 
distant States, on the west coast, for 
instance, that they can collect some- 
times 30 to 40 percent more in reimburse- 
ment than was paid out in transportation 
expenditures. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
bring the provisions for staff members 
into compliance with provisions which 
are now in effect for Members of the 
Senate; namely, that the staff member 
would be reimbursed for travel expenses 
on the basis of 100 percent as they are 
made, but no more. In other words, 
reimbursement would only be made for 
the actual expenses. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is it the contention of 
the Senator that Members of Congress 
are required to submit vouchers for all 
expenses on travel and that that is not 
required by members of the staff? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I believe that was an 
oversight at the time this measure was 
passed. I am sure it was. I voted for it, 
and it was my understanding that both 
groups would be reimbursed according to 
expenditures, but the law does not so 
read. Based on my survey most staff 
members today are merely collecting on 
the basis of actual expenses, and there 
are very few, I suspect, who even know 
about the conditions to which I refer. 
I would not change the number of trips, 
but I think they should only be reim- 
bursed on actual expenditures. 

Mr. CARLSON. I favor the present 
system in which staff members are per- 
mitted to travel and receive pay for 
their travel. However, I rather agree 
with the position of the Senator from 
Delaware. There should be no question 
as to vouchers submitted for travel. The 
requirements should be the same as those 
required of Members of the Senate. 

I think that our staff people are en- 
titled to travel, and we request that they 
travel. Therefore, they should be reim- 
bursed on the number of trips we per- 
mit. 

However, if the Senate’s amendment 
is so drawn that it does only that to 
which he refers, I would support it. 
Otherwise, I would not want to endanger 
the travel pay of our staff people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I assure 
the Senator that that is all the amend- 
ment does. If it were found that the 
amendment does more I would oppose 
it. I am 100 percent in favor of the al- 
lowance for staff members. I think it is 
essential, just as travel is essential for 
Senators. 

I do not think that under any cir- 
cumstances anyone should ever collect 
anything in addition to the amount 
actually paid out for travel expenses. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor 
and reserve whatever time I have 
remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to make a brief statement 
for the Recorp which is out of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HENRY GART- 
LAND BENNETT, PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN'S FIRST POINT 4 ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it 
has been nearly 16 years since the 
tragic and untimely death, in line of 
duty, of Dr. Henry Gartland Bennett, 
a great Oklahoman, a great American, 
and President Truman’s first point 4 
administrator. 

Dr. Bennett had been the head of 
Oklahoma State University and he was 
the man who brought it into greatness 
from a small school. Dr. Bennett and 
his wife were killed 16 years ago this 
Christmas Eve, while he was on duty, 
during a landing at one of the Middle 
Eastern airports in a storm. 

If he were here today, I know that Dr. 
Bennett would be very proud of the 
record of one of the projects initiated 
by him—the Oklahoma State University 
agricultural education program in Ethio- 
pia. Within months of Dr. Bennett’s 
death, three Oklahomans arrived in 
Ethiopia to start work on the educa- 
tional program Dr. Bennett and His Im- 
perial Majesty Haile Selassie had agreed 
upon. 

Dr. Bennett understood that the secret 
of American success was to be found in 
the application of universal truths and 
that, as such, the secret was adaptable 
to the environments and cultures of any 
people. At the same time, Dr. Bennett 
made it clear that his purpose was not 
to impose an American way of life upon 
the world. The corollary for the Amer- 
ican technical cooperation program, Dr. 
Bennett explained to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in June 1951, was: 

We work ourselves out of businesses 
As soon as possible the nationals of the 
country take leadership. 


I take great pride in the fact that the 
Oklahoma State University program in 
Ethiopia has worked itself out of busi- 
ness.” Great credit is due to the many 
Ethiopians, starting with Emperor Haile 
Selassie, whose vision and hard work 
over the years has brought about the 
training of enough top level administra- 
tive leadership to take over the full 
responsibility for this very important 
portion of their nation’s economic de- 
velopment. I am also happy to agree with 
a great Oklahoma newspaper’s editorial 
Position that OSU and all Oklahomans 
can be proud of their record in Ethiopia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
editorial from the Oklahoma City Times 
of November 1, 1967, commenting on the 
takeover of the agricultural education 
program in Ethiopia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times, 

Nov. 1, 1967] 
OSU IN ETHIOPIA 

So successfully involved has Oklahoma 
State University been in its agricultural edu- 
cation program in Ethiopia since 1952 that 
it is hard to realize the end is approaching. 
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But that is the word as Washington offi- 
cials have decided the program is going well 
enough now that it can be turned over to 
the Ethiopians next year, OSU President Rob- 
ert Kamm in a recent interview said the 
process of replacing OSU personnel there with 
Africans has been going on for years and the 
time for change is here, even though there 
will be a shortage of trained Ethiopian per- 
sonnel because of the many demands for such 
persons throughout that country. 

A record of help has been established there 
of which OSU and all Oklahomans can be 
proud. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me for 
a minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement with respect to 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. I listened to the colloquy on 
the floor of the Senate last night. I 
thought it was too serious to interpose 
quickly, as it affected a man’s life. I have 
thought the matter over and I feel that 
I should speak. 

I would suppose that there will be great 
restraint on all of these questions raised 
last night about Secretary McNamara. I 
should doubt very much that he would 
want any such storm of controversy and 
suspicion to surround his movement from 
one great office to another. 

In my judgment, he is a great Amer- 
ican to whom the Nation owes a great 
debt of gratitude. Whether one agrees or 
disagrees with him on individual matters, 
he has been a great Secretary of Defense 
who streamlined the Pentagon and estab- 
lished civilian supremacy over the mili- 
tary. He is a man who in every way dis- 
tinguished the office he has held. 

The decision of Secretary McNamara 
with respect to the deployment of the 
thin anti-ballistic-missile system is one 
of the most courageous decisions ever 
made by any Government official. Al- 
though I agree with him, that is neither 
here nor there. 

I would hope that he would be allowed 
to move from the office which he now 
has to the presidency of the World Bank, 
with the dignity, respect, and aura of 
propriety to which he is so fully entitled 
asa man. 

Mr. President, I express this opinion 
as a friend and as one Senator. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes. 

(At this point, Mr. Harris assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that we are making a mountain 
out of a mole hill in the Williams 
amendment. 
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First, I feel that the present arrange- 
ments for the Senate staff travel of four 
trips to the State of the average Senator 
is less than we pay to our committee 
staffs, who also travel back to their 
States, and also for those in the execu- 
tive department. 

The Senator is correct that we do not 
calculate the exact cost of the airline 
trips that staff members take. We take 
the official mileage to the Senator's resi- 
dence. That official mileage is calculated 
at 10 cents per mile. The usual air pas- 
sage is about 7.5 cents a mile tourist and 
it would be close to 10 cents a mile first 
class. Counting trips to and from the 
airport one would have very little, if any- 
thing, left from the 10 cents a mile allow- 
ance, even though one were to travel 
tourist, to pay for these extras that are 
indispensible to trips by the staff on the 
whole. 

I have always thought we were doing 
less for members of the staff than for 
committee staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The committee staff 
are paid 12 cents a mile if they travel 
by car, and are paid exactly the amount 
of the airline fare whether traveling 
first class or tourist. Now this is the im- 
portant part of the amendment. The 
committee staffs are paid $16 a day per 
diem. I point out that the same thing 
applies in the same manner to employ- 
ees traveling for the executive depart- 
ment. They are paid 12 cents a mile if 
traveling by car, and are paid the exact 
amount of the airline fare if traveling 
tourist or first class—most travel tour- 
— they, too, are paid $16 a day per 

em. 

The staffs of Senators are paid 10 cents 
a mile if they travel by car. Under the 
Senator’s amendment, these trips would 
be paid at 10 cents a mile for employees 
merely traveling to the residence of the 
Senator in his home State and that is all 
they would get, They would not get any 
per diem. We consider—at least I do— 
that the overage, if there be any, between 
the actual air fare of 742 cents a mile 
and the 10 cents a mile we now pay, does 
perhaps pay for their time over the 
weekend when they are in a motel or 
have a place to stay in a rooming house 
or a hotel. Certainly, they will be in the 
hole because of the trip back home. 

We pay only the cost of the air trip 
back home as vouchered by the Senator. 
We pay on a vouchered certificate of the 
employee, signed by the Senator, of the 
official mileage established in the Dis- 
bursing Clerk’s office. The exact mileage, 
at 10 cents a mile, is vouchered and 
checked. It cannot vary. But we do admit 
that there will be, perhaps, a residual of 
2% cents on the 10 cents a mile that we 
have vouchers for. This is in lieu of the 
$16 a day per diem. If we want to make 
it equal and fair, then we should change 
the amendment to say that we will pay 
the same as committee staff are paid— 
that is, at the actual air fare rate; but 
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we will also pay them $16 a day per diem. 
This will, of course, cost a lot more 
money to the Federal Government be- 
cause now our staff members are absorb- 
ing it. 

The Senator asks why do Senators get 
only air fare. The reason is that Senators 
have residences of their own in their 
home States, in which, of course, they 
stay. We would be foolish to give them 
$16 a day per diem. We would be foolish 
to overpay the amount of their actual air 
fare. I think we would be working an 
injustice on committee staff by saying, 
“You cannot have any per diem for your 
hotel bill, You cannot have 10 cents a 
mile. You can have only the actual 
amount of the airline ticket.” 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Ha- 
waii, a member of the committee. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Oklahoma in objecting to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

I do not know how other Senators use 
their staff expenses but in my office I 
make sure that each man is reimbursed 
only for the amount he pays for actual 
be ig expenses going to and from Ha- 
Wall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has only 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 
3 minutes on the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, there 
is no time allowed on the bill, only on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Then, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 minutes on the time allowed un- 
der the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
I yield the Senator from Hawaii 3 min- 
utes from the time on the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I want 
to use only 3 minutes. I am glad to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Hawaii. 
Just so I have 3 minutes left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I repeat, in 
my office I make sure that each staff 
member who returns to Hawaii is re- 
imbursed only for his actual transporta- 
tion costs. I find that I need more than 
four staff members in my home State 
while the Congress is in adjournment. By 
using the money available under the 10 
cents a mile rule presently in law. I am 
able to send 10 or 12 staff members to my 
home State. 
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It is difficult for the members of my 
staff to get to Hawaii, because it costs so 
much to go there and back. Four hun- 
dred dollars for a trip is the cheapest one 
can go. If he went first class, it would 
cost $600. They go the cheapest way home 
every time. I find that even with the 
present law, staff members must pay a 
part of the way from their own pockets. 
They also receive no per diem expenses 
that other Federal employees receive 
when they are traveling. 

Thus, I think that the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
is not a good way to handle this kind of 
expense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senate wants to send 
more members of the staff back home, 
the way to do that is to change the num- 
ber of trips or the number of staff mem- 
bers, and to do it in an open and above- 
board way, still reimbursing each one 
of them solely on the expenditures 
ineurred. 

The argument is made that this is an 
offset to what would normally be classi- 
fied as a per diem allowance. 

The fallacy of that argument is that 
in the State of Pennsylvania, say, the 
difference in the allowance would 
amount, on a round trip, to perhaps $12 
to $15. That is because it is close by. The 
difference in a round trip to Hawaii 
would amount to $400 to $500. 

If staff members are sent there, it 
would cost no more to stay in Hawaii 
than in Pennsylvania. 

If we are going to make extra allow- 
ances let us do whatever we do in an 
open and aboveboard way. 

This amendment would not change in 
any way the number of trips allowed to 
staff members, as was approved by Con- 
gress. It leaves it at exactly the same 
number. It gives them every trip which 
Congress intended them to have. 

This amendment merely states exactly 
what is now true with Members of the 
Senate, that staff members will be reim- 
bursed only for expenditures actually 
incurred. That is all anyone should ex- 
pect under any program or any authori- 
zation of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, I want a record vote on 
the amendment, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute is left to each side. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator from Oklahoma is willing, I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are Sen- 
ators willing to yield back the remainder 
of their time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, do I 
have 1 minute remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then I yield my- 
self the additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I withhold my 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 1 
minute. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
Senators want uniformity, if they want 
the same kind of treatment for the mem- 
bers of their staffs as are paid commit- 
tee staffs and the executive department, 
then let us have an amendment which 
will provide for the exact amount of the 
airline ticket cost and give our employ- 
ees the $16 a day per diem which is al- 
lowed to everyone else. 

For myself, I do not expect and I do 
not want any employee to be using money 
out of his pocket for expenses when he 
goes back home for a few days to help 
answer the phone and see constituents 
that I am unable to see. 

I have to have some staff back there. 
If the Senator wants to be fair, he should 
say, “Sure, allow them the exact amount 
of their airline ticket, but let us give 
them the same per diem.” It is going to 
cost a lot more, but I think that would 
be fairer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself my remaining 
minute to say that the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma says, “If we want to be fair, let 
us put them on the same basis.“ We 
should put them on the same basis, but 
let us remember that an employee here 
is receiving $20,000 to $22,000, and what 
will be a $25,000 salary for staff mem- 
bers, compared with an employee down- 
town who is drawing $10,000 or $12,000. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The committee staff 
is drawing more than the Member staff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The com- 
mittee staff may be overpaid. This is 
getting out of hand. 

I repeat, under no circumstances should 
there be in a governmental role any 
Government official, either staff member 
or any other official of the Government, 
who can collect and make money on his 
travel allowance. He should collect only 
that which he pays. That is the law as it 
relates to all private citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, on this vote I have a live pair 
with the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RaNDoLPH], who is attending 
a funeral. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. President, I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Smaruers] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is absent 
because of the death of a close personal 
friend. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENpDER], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
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and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, McIntyre] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Brewster], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
TOWER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 47, as follows: 


No. 353 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Aiken Hansen Percy 
Baker Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bayh Hruska Ribicoff 
Bennett Javits Russell 
Bible Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Spong 
Case Mansfield Stennis 
Clark McClellan Talmadge 
Cotton Morton Thurmond 
Curtis Mundt Williams, Del, 
Dirksen Murphy Young, Ohio 
Dominick Pastore 
Eastland Pearson 
NAYS—47 
Allott Hart Metcalf 
Anderson Hatfield Mondale 
Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Boggs Hill Montoya 
Brooke Holland Morse 
Burdick Hollings Moss 
Cannon Inouye Muskie 
Carlson Jackson Nelson 
Church Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Ervin Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Fannin Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Fong Kuchel Tydings 
Gore Long, Mo. Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Magnuson Yarborough 
Gruening McCarthy Young, N. Dak, 
Harris McGovern 
NOT VOTING—16 
Brewster Hartke Scott 
Byrd, W. Va ng, La. Smathers 
Cooper McGee Symington 
Dodd McIntyre Tower 
Ellender Miller 
Fulbright Randolph 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
Fe minute from whoever controls the 

e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
has been yielded. The Senator from Del- 
aware, under an agreement, is to call up 
an amendment at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I will call up the amendment. How 
much time does the Senator from Florida 
wish? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wish to make 
an announcement as to why I did not 
vote yesterday. 

AMENDMENT NO, 468 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I call up 
my amendment No. 468. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may move 
to reconsider the vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 468) of Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware is as follows: 

On page 143, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 225. (a) The paragraph under the 
heading ‘Stationery (revolving fund)’ in the 
appropriations for the Senate in title IV 
of the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 864; 2 
U.S.C. 46a), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The allowance 
for stationery shall hereafter be available 
only for (1) purchases made through the 
Senate stationery room of stationery and 
other office supplies for use for official busi- 
ness, and (2) reimbursement upon presenta- 
tion, within thirty days after the close 
of the fiscal year for which the allowance 
is provided, of receipted invoices for pur- 
chases elsewhere of stationery and other of- 
fice supplies (excluding items not ordinarily 
available in the Senate stationery room) 
for use for official business in an office main- 
tained by a Senator in his home State. Any 
part of the allowance for stationery which 
remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year 1968 or any subsequent fiscal year shall 
be withdrawn from the revolving fund es- 
tablished by the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1957 (71 Stat. 188; 2 U.S.C. 
46a-1), and covered into the general fund 
of the Treasury,’ 

„b) The stationery allowance, as author- 
ized by law, for each Member of the House 
of Representatives and each Resident Com- 
missioner shall hereafter be available only 
for (1) purchases made through the House 
stationery room of stationery and other of- 
fice supplies for use for official business, 
and (2) reimbursement upon presentation, 
within thirty days after the close of the 
session for which the allowance is provided, 
of receipted invoices for purchases elsewhere 
of stationery and other office supplies (ex- 
eluding items not ordinarily available in 
the House stationery room) for use for offi- 
cial business in an office maintained by a 
Member in his home State. Any part of the 
stationery allowance which remains unob- 
ligated at the end of the session for which 
it is available, beginning with the first ses- 
sion of the Ninetieth Congress, shall be 
withdrawn from the revolving fund estab- 
lished by the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 366; 2 U.S.C. 46b-1), 
and covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, yesterday afternoon, 
some time after 6, there was a vote in the 
Senate. Under a misunderstanding that 
there would be no further votes, the Sen- 
ator from Florida, a few minutes after 
6, had left the Senate Chamber. The 
vote was on an amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WiLL1ams]. The results of that vote 
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are shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 113, part 25, pages 34020-34021. 

If I had been present and voting, I 
would have voted “nay.” I ask that that 
fact be shown in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1967 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday in my remarks while discussing 
the pending crime measure, I referred to 
an incident that had occurred in the 
State of Oklahoma when a murder 
charge had to be dismissed because a 
14-year-old boy had confessed to the 
crime without having been warned and 
without having been offered the assist- 
ance of a lawyer. The young boy blurted 
out his confession. The court dismissed 
the case or was forced to find the de- 
fendant not guilty because of the ruling 
by the Supreme Court in the Miranda 
case. 

I made some reference yesterday to 
the facts and circumstances attending 
that crime. I spoke largely from memory, 
although I had printed in the RECORD 
a new account of the crime from the 
Washington Post. 

I am now in possession of the other 
article about which I spoke. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial entitled 
“The Law: Criminal Justice—A Father 
Is Not a Counsel,” printed in Time mag- 
azine of December 1, 1967, be printed 
at this point in the Record. Those Sen- 
ators who read the article may refer to 
my previous remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 25, be- 
ginning on page 34006. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe LAW: CRIMINAL JusTICE—A FATHER Is 
Nor a COUNSEL 

When the gasoline fire in the living room 
was finally put out, it was found that Mrs. 
Udine Harp’s body had not been destroyed, 
and an examination disclosed numerous 
bullet wounds, County police in Boise City, 
Okla., soon learned from 14-year-old Bruce, 
one of her three sons, that he had seen a 
rug-cleaning salesman on the front porch 
shortly before the fire. An itinerant was 
picked up on suspicion of being the sales- 
man, but the investigation continued. The 
husband, Lester Harp, was brought to the 
district attorney's office for further question- 
ing, and eventually the three Harp boys were 
also brought in. To clear up some points, 
Assistant District Attorney Loys Criswell 
asked if the three would mind taking a lie- 
detector test. Before they answered, their 
father took them aside for a family consulta- 
tion and returned with some surprising news: 
“Bruce wants to tell you something.” 

Bruce then blurted out that he had shot 
his mother accidentally with a .22-cal. rifle. 
Reloading the rifle one cartridge at a time, 
he had continued to pump bullets into his 
mother “to put her out of her misery.” He 
next shot her dog, then doused the couch and 
her body in gasoline and touched off the fire. 
The confession came as a complete surprise 
to Criswell, who said later that he had never 
even suspected the 14-year-old. 
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FINGER OF SUSPICION 


Criswell was in for another surprise. Be- 
cause he had not suspected Bruce, he had 
not warned him of his rights to silence and 
counsel under the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
Miranda decision. As a result, after one day 
of a non-jury trial last week, Judge Merle 
Lansden reluctantly barred the boy’s confes- 
sion and found him not guilty. “Before a 
confession is to be accepted when a person is 
in custody or his freedom of action is limited 
in any significant manner, he must be 
warned,” said the judge. Mention of “the 
words lie detector” indicated “that the finger 
of suspicion was moving toward Bruce.“ 

Though Bruce cannot be tried again on the 
murder charge, Criswell said he would appeal 
the ruling in order to challenge the judge’s 
interpretation of the juvenile’s rights. It's 
the worst miscarriage of justice I've ever 
seen,” said the angry prosecutor, “The boy 
hadn’t even been arrested. And his father 
was there. This is ridiculous. It means we 
have open season on mothers up here.” If 
Judge Lansden’s barring of the confession is 
overruled, it will hardly make any difference 
to Bruce, who has been committed to a state 
mental hospital by his father. Criswell, how- 
ever, says that if he wins the appeal, he may 
retry the boy—this time on an arson charge. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask a couple of questions of the manager 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there 
be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion relates to the pay increase portion 
of the bill. Is my understanding correct 
that for the classified service there are 
three steps to the pay increase? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The first step is 4.5 percent. That 
would be effective as of October 1 of this 
year, contingent upon its being signed 
by the President. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am not concerned 
about the dates. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In the classified 
service, the next step would be effective 
next year. It would be one-half of the 
difference between the Federal salaries 
for that particular position and the com- 
parability in outside industry, with a 
minimum of 3 percent. The following 
year, it would be the amount that would 
close the comparability as determined by 
the labor statistics wage index. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there a minimum per- 
centage? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not that year, be- 
cause we do not know what it will be. 
This is the markup step, The third step 
will close the difference. There will be 
at least an automatic 3 percent or at least 
half of the then existing difference as 
determined by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the second step. 

Mr. CURTIS, That has a compounding 
effect. It is 3 percent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Or more. 
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Mr. CURTIS. On what the wages will 
be after the bill takes effect, and the 
first step goes into effect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS. What will the total cost 
of the pay increases in the bill be when 
all the steps have been taken? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It will be $2.6 bil- 
lion, including the postal wages and all 
wages at the conclusion of the 3-year 
step increases. 

Mr. CURTIS. Each year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It will be that 
amount at the end of the third year with 
that increase. It would escalate so that 
the increase will be $2.6 billion for all of 
our Federal employees, classified and 
postal workers. 

Mr. CURTIS. A 12-month period? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It will begin at that point, with 
the last pay raise, to become $2.6 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the distinguished 
chairman tell me what the present me- 
dian salary is in the classified service? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is about $6,800 
median. That takes in the highest level, 
GS-18, down to the general service level, 
GS-1 and GS-2. 

Mr. CURTIS. That means that half of 
the employees get less than that amount 
and half of them get more? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Most of them would be up a step or 
two from the median or a step or two 
down from the median. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the present 
median. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
pending amendment is the exact amend- 
ment that was approved by the Senate 
as a rider on the legislative appropria- 
tions bill. 

The amendment deals with the sta- 
tionery allowance for Members of Con- 
gress, both House and Senate. The 
pending amendment would not change 
the amount of such allowances at all as 
it pertains to what could be expended. 
It merely provides that to the extent 
any portion of a Senator’s or a Congress- 
man’s stationery allowance is left over 
at the end of the fiscal year, not having 
been used or needed for the purpose for 
which it was intended, it would auto- 
matically revert to the Federal Treasury. 

The amendment provides, in addition, 
for offsetting the purchases made in the 
stationery stores, both House and 
Senate. If purchases of stationery and 
office supplies are made in the home 
State of a Congressman or in some other 
State by a Member of the Congress he 
can submit vouchers and be reimbursed 
for that expenditure. 

I have consistently taken the position 
that the Federal Government should re- 
imburse and underwrite 100 percent of 
the cost of operating a senatorial office. 

Under no circumstances do we want 
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to get to the point where the Senate is 
just a rich man’s club or where the av- 
erage individual cannot afford to serve 
in the Senate. I have constantly sup- 
ported whatever stationery allowance is 
necessary. 

I fully recognize that it takes more of 
an allowance in a large State than for a 
smaller State such as mine. I support 
an allowance that is adequate to take 
care of any State. However, to the ex- 
tent that one dime is left over and not 
needed or used to defray official ex- 
penses of that office as they are defined, 
that money should not go to a Member 
of the Senate as additional income. The 
money should automatically revert to 
the Federal Treasury 

That is all that is in is involved in the pend- 
ing amendment. The amendment is 
identical to the amendment that was 
agreed to before. Unfortunately it was 
lost in conference. One of the arguments 
that was made for not holding the 
amendment in the bill at conference was 
that they were confronted with the situ- 
ation where the amendment had been 
agreed to by the Senate on a voice vote 
and without the prestige of a record vote. 
They said that therefore they could not 
hold the amendment. 

Mr. President, to avoid that one argu- 
ment I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

BEFORE THE LOS ANGELES 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
igs yield me 1 minute? 

WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
t I yield 1 minute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I had the 
honor on October 25, 1967, of speaking 
before the California section of the 
American Waterworks Association in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my comments on that occasion be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN WATER RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT 
(Partial text of remarks of U.S. Senator 

Tuomas H. KUCHEL before the fall 1967 

conference of the American Water Works 

Association, California Section, Los 

Angeles, Calif., October 25, 1967) 

In May of 1924, the inhabitants of the 
little town of Lone Pine in Inyo County, 
California, were shocked from their beds 
when an enormous and destructive dynamite 
blast occurred nearby. Such explosions were 
not to be a rarity during the troubled days 
and months which followed. The normally 
placid Owens Valley was the scene of war. 
Heavily armed guards patrolled through 
fields of wild flowers, while machine gun 
nests were strategically placed within the 
usually quiet valley. Fortunately, there were 
no casualties as a result of this war. Property 
losses, however, ran high, and passions ran 
higher. The Owens Valley war was not over 
gold or silver. It was waged over that rarest 
of California resources—water. 
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The effort by the people of Owens Valley 
to prevent the diversion of Owens River 
water to the City of Los Angeles was merely 
one of many of the struggles by westerners 
over the precious fluid. The “War of the 
Waterhole” was a standard occurance in the 
rough and ready West of our ancestors. 
While our times, dress, and activities have 
changed with time, the “War of the Water- 
hole” continues even today. While it is waged 
on a less destructive scale, it exists on a far 
wider front; the battle continues with great 
vigor in the historic Halls of Congress. To- 
day, I will not retrace the often colorful 
past. Rather, I shall attempt to look at the 
present and the future of water resources 
development. Water, which has been a rea- 
son for war, May even prove to be the means 
of achieving peace and cooperation in some 
of our most troubled areas of the world. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF WATER 


The volume of water on the earth is fixed. 
This volume has served the needs of this 
planet over and over again through a nat- 
ural use-purification-reuse process known 
as the hydrologic cycle. We are all aware 
that water evaporates from the ocean into 
the atmosphere, condenses into rain, falls 
on the land, and is used by man, animals, 
and nature; finally returning to the ocean 
where it again evaporates into the atmos- 
phere. For a moment, then, let us examine 
just how much water is available to and is 
currently being used by man. 

If the total amount of water in existence 
was considered to be in one fifty-five gallon 
barrel, then the amount of water in the 
oceans could be represented by a bathtub 
containing fifty gallons. The ice caps and 
glaciers would be a small block of ice con- 
taining about one gallon of water. The total 
water annually involved in the hydrologic 
cycle could be represented by two ounces of 
water in a small glass. The quantity of 
water falling as annual precipitation on the 
land could be contained in a liqueur glass, 
and then, only to the extent of half an ounce. 
The fresh water discharged annually into 
the sea by rivers shows up as akout five 
millimeters in a small hypodermic syringe. 
The annual recoverable ground water would 
be a very small drop on the end of the 
hypodermic needle. Our five millimeters of 
water contained in the syringe, represent- 
ing the total discharge of rivers, is an ap- 
proximate measure of the potentially avail- 
able and manageable liquid water in con- 
tinental areas. 

Our country has an average annual pre- 
cipitation of approximately 30 inches. It can, 
therefore, be calculated that we have an aver- 
age runoff of about 4.4 trillion gallons of 
water per each day. Evaporation and various 
other natural withdrawals reduce the 
amount to 1.1 trillion gallons a day. Of this 
amount, avoidable losses such as water pollu- 
tion and our failure adequately to store the 
water available to us, as well as unavoidable 
losses reduce the amount of water available 
to support human life to less than half the 
potential usable amount. It is clear that our 
country is not the Sahara Desert. However, 
our long-range water requirement forecasts 
indicate a possible requirement of nearly 900 
billion gallons a day by the year 2000. It has 
been estimated that even within the next 
decade our water needs may exceed 600 bil- 
lion gallons per day. While the dilemma of 
procuring usable water for our people exists 
practically nation-wide, it is amplified many 
times in the arid portions of our country, 
such as in the Pacific Southwest. 

It is repeatedly suggested that we not plan 
for population growth, and force the people 
to go where there is water. It is undeniable 
that additional urban, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial growth cannot take place where 
there is no water. While it is true that if we 
make portions of California, and Arizona un- 
inhabitable, people will go elsewhere, those 
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of us charged with the responsibility for 
providing water for people at the locations 
where the people want to be must strive with 
all our foresight, resources, and energy to 
carry out this duty, and thus prevent what 
probably would be an economic and social 
cataclysm. As our population, industry, and 
agriculture increased, our use of water in- 
creases. As the demands for water increase, 
our task becomes more difficult, as well as 
more crucial. Our job can be done, and will 
be done. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
its accomplishment will prove exciting, as 
well as fascinating. 

Let us look now at a few of the areas in 
which the Federal Government is operating 
to assist in answering the challenge. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

In 1658 Richard Franck averred that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” Franck, 
however, did not foresee that invention would 
be the mother of pollution. Our ever-grow- 
ing industries and communities produce 
more and more waste products which must 
be disposed of. Contrary to the thinking of 
many, the major use of free-running water 
in industrial nations is not in the productive 
process. Rather, it is used in waste disposal. 
Out of the total potentially controllable 
water in the United States, approximately 
ninety-five percent is used as a conveyor belt 
on which to send waste products to the sea. 
Such waste product disposal includes both 
soluble and insoluble wastes, chemical pol- 
lutants, and dispersal of waste heat. 

It is easy, as well as fashionable, at this 
point in comments such as these to bring 
on the “parade of horribles.” Describing the 
often disastrous results of our waste dis- 
posal practices in terms of disease, fish, 
wildlife, and plant destruction, increases in 
salinity and chemical pollutants, and the 
like, often dramatizes and emphasizes the 
crisis. Those of us here today, however, need 
no dramatization of this dreadful problem. 
We realize that many of us did not under- 
stand the dangers to our environment, and, 
indeed, to our productive capabilities, 
threatened by our heretofore accepted waste 
disposal practices. As in so many instances, 
the problem was not anticipated sufficiently 
to be forestalled. Seemingly before we knew 
it, eutrophication had turned many of our 
once-blue lakes into beds of green slime, 
and our clear-running rivers into clouded, 
life-killing eyesores. It was not until moun- 
tains of foam clogged and discolored many 
of our waterways that a concerted effort was 
launched to correct this shameful and de- 
structive degradation of our water re- 
sources. My friends, I am not talking merely 
about aesthetics. Water is used and reused 
many times in its travels from the moun- 
tains to the sea. It is not altogether fanciful 
to find some truth in the ditty: “What you 
threw away the other day, they'll drink to- 
morrow in San Jose.” While some pollution 
is unavoidable, at least until we can train 
our farm animals to use plumbing facilities, 
we must engage in a successful effort to pre- 
vent that pollution which is avoidable. 

In 1956, with the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, the Fed- 
eral Government was permitted full par- 
ticipation in a wide variety of pollution 
control activities. This program was con- 
siderably strengthened by amendments to 
the Act signed into law in July 1961. An- 
other major step was the Water Quality Act 
of 1965, which, among other things, created 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. Since, up to this time, water pol- 
lution was considered primarily a health 
‘hazard, the 1965 Act placed the Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration under the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Soon it was realized that water pollu- 
tion was far more than a health hazard. 
Indeed, the health aspects of the problem 
were well on their way to being under con- 
trol by the time the FWPCA was created. 
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Therefore, the Federal Government’s pri- 
mary water pollution control arm was 
transferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior in May of 1966. In November 1966, the 
Clean Water Restoration Act became law. 
This Act, in conjunction with the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, signaled a new era for 
water pollution control in the United 
States. By use of a variety of programs, the 
Federal Government is encouraging and in- 
spiring states and local governments to 
wage war on pollution, The rapid and suc- 
cessful conclusion of this conflict is a neces- 
sity if we are to make full use of our water 
resources. 

Some of the programs being administered 
by the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration are: grants to assist in the con- 
struction of waste treatment works to pre- 
vent the discharge of inadequately treated 
sewage or other wastes into the nation’s 
streams, lakes, and coastal waters; grants to 
state and interstate water pollution control 
agencies to assist in the administration of 
their programs, including amounts for the 
training of public agency personnel; grants 
to states, municipalities, other governmental 
agencies, and individuals for research and 
development, including amounts for projects 
concerned with storm and combined sewers, 
advanced waste treatment and joint treat- 
ment systems for municipal and industrial 
wastes, and methods for the prevention of 
pollution by industry, such as the treatment 
of industrial wastes; and grants intended to 
encourage and assist appropriate agencies, 
institutions, and individuals in the conduct 
of studies and training in research and de- 
velopment activities. These programs are in 
addition to the direct operations of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration, 
Such direct operations include research and 
development, technical assistance, pollution 
surveillance, training, public information, 
and enforcement of pollution restrictions 
placed on interstate waterways. 

I am pleased to report that the Secretary 
of the Interior is in the process of final 
evaluation of state water quality standards 
required by the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
Under this Act, the states were required to 
submit water quality criteria for their inter- 
state and coastal waters and a plan for im- 
plementing and enforcing the criteria 
adopted. If state standards prove unaccept- 
able, the Secretary of the Interior has the 
authority to establish standards of his own, 
but only after the state and other affected 
interests have had a full opportunity to be 
heard. Once adopted, the standards are en- 
forceable by the states and by the Federal 
Government. The existence of such standards 
makes it possible for municipalities, indus- 
tries, and other water users to know in ad- 
vance what their responsibilities are for 
keeping clean waters clean, and for restoring 
polluted waters to a reasonable degree of 
purity. 

As in so many other aspects of govern- 
mental activity, the most effective vehicle for 
bringing about the desired results is also the 
item in greatest scarcity. Of course, I am 
referring to money. While authorizing legisla- 
tion confirms the need for governmental 
activity and assistance, the great demand for 
the federal dollar often leaves the desired 
programs only partially operational. I fear 
that the water pollution control activities of 
the Federal Government are no exception. 
For example, the current drain on the Fed- 
eral Treasury caused by other legitimate 
activities of the Federal Government has 
allowed only partial funding of the Water 
Pollution Control program. However, this is 
not to say that the program is in danger of 
failing. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being provided with which to fight the battle 
against pollution. The signs of success are 
encouraging and often dramatic. 

One area related to water pollution con- 
trol, which is of special interest in the 
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water short areas of the country, is that of 
water reuse. The principle of reuse of nat- 
ural resources has been applied in many 
situations: Waste oll is often salvaged, re- 
fined, and used again; and wood and paper 
products are often reprocessed and reused. 
Such direct reuse is now being applied to 
our most precious and essential natural 
resources—air and water. Since we wash the 
family car when it gets dirty in preference 
to throwing it away, in areas of water need 
consideration should be given to “washing” 
water when it becomes dirty. It is no longer 
prophetic to talk of a man-made hydrologic 
cycle wherein water would be used, purified, 
and then reused in the same manner as 
“new” water. While the purification cost 
is a factor, in areas where it is expensive 
to acquire new water supplies of sufficient 
quality, reuse of waste water may be espe- 
cially meritorious. Because the wastes of 
man and industry are becoming more com- 
plex, more sophisticated purification meth- 
ods are needed, and are being developed. 
The degree of purification required is de- 
termined by the specific purpose for which 
the treated water will be used. At some lo- 
cations, the irrigation water used for non- 
edible crops, for golf courses, and for parks, 
can be municipal waste effluent that has 
been conventionally treated and then chlo- 
rinated. In my State of California, at San- 
tee, near San Diego, purified waste water 
is used in a series of man-made lakes for 
recreational purposes. Of course, often the 
major problem in such endeavors is public 
acceptance, The success of projects, such 
as that at Santee, should serve to quickly 
allay public fears. With improved scientific 
methods of purification and corresponding 
reduction in costs, there is little reason to 
deny that before too long we will in fact 
be drinking tomorrow the water we drank 
yesterday. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


In November, 1966, the Department of the 
Interior put forward its plan to develop 
technology for increasing the water yield 
from atmospheric sources. This plan con- 
tained a broad, generalized program with a 
view to the development of operational sys- 
tems to enhance precipitation in some areas 
by 1972, and to achieve a general national 
capability to enhance or redistribute precip- 
itation by 1985. Up until recently, most 
plans dealing with transporting water to 
areas of use considered only bringing water 
already on the land across the surface of 
the countryside to the areas of need. There 
is growing interest in having nature assist 
in this transportation job. If it rains or 
snows in proximity to the areas of need, the 
transportation problems are diminished or 
may even be eliminated. That is why today’s 
scientists, replacing the ralnmakers of old, 
are seeking to explore the nature of the 
precipitation process, and, if possible, to 
control it. 

The desirability of redistribution of 
precipitation can be appreciated when one 
recognizes that many areas of the country 
are threatened with water deficiencies while 
other areas have a water surplus. The Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, of which Committee I had the honor 
of being Co-chairman, in its 1960 report 
projected areas of future water deficiency. 
We concluded that substantial areas of the 
country, notably in the upper Missouri, 
Great Basin, upper Rio Grande-Pecos, 
Colorado, and South Pacific basins, face a 
water supply deficiency which will exist by 
1980. Water supply deficiencies would 
additionally exist, or be threatened, by the 
year 2000 in the Central Pacific, Upper 
Arkansas-Red, Western Gulf, Western and 
Eastern Great Lakes, and the Delaware-Hud- 
son regions. While the reasons for the exist- 
ence of deficiencies may differ with the dif- 
ferences in geography, the need to develop 
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adequate water resources of sufficient quality 
is universal. 

Weather phenomena, including precipita- 
tion, involve large exchanges of energy. 
Man’s efforts to alter the weather have the 
greatest chance of success if the compara- 
tively meager amounts of energy which he 
can selectively introduce are applied to un- 
stable atmospheric situations where rela- 
tively small amounts of energy can serve as 
a trigger for the release of much larger 
amounts of energy through natural proc- 
esses. To know how, where, and when to 
apply such energy, scientists must seek to 
complete their understanding of the physical 
processes involved in precipitation. Most ac- 
tivity in the Interior Department’s Atmos- 
pheric Water Resources Program will be per- 
formed by universities and private firms, 
with government agencies generally furnish- 
ing specialized support and coordination, as 
well as financial backing. It is hoped by such 
activity to stimulate and strengthen aca- 
demic research and educational capabilities 
in general in the area of weather modifica- 
tion. Ideally, this program will be expanded 
to in the neighborhood of 50 million dollars 
per year by 1972. Best estimates of precipita- 
tion increase range from 10 to 20 percent, 
although continued research and develop- 
ment may increase this range. As in all 
processes, the cost of the water produced is 
a factor in determining the feasibility of this 
approach. 

It will be fascinating to watch the progress 
of this new scientific program both from 
the standpoint of scientific achievement, as 
well as the manifest social and legal im- 
plications it will nurture. The problems and 
advantages which can result from truly ef- 
fective management of the weather can be 
imagined when one considers the power 
available to the person or nation capable 
of denying his neighbor the rain which 
would otherwise provide his water, or, con- 
versely, causing precipitation to fall upon 
a designated area for as long a period as 
desired. 

DESALINATION OF SEA WATER 


An area of current practical value, and of 
great future promise and necessity, is that of 
desalination of sea and brackish water. In my 
earlier discussion of water availebility, I in- 
dicated that if there were only 55 gallons of 
water available on the earth, 50 gallons would 
be in the oceans. As we know, sea water is 
a homogeneous mixture of water molecules 
and salt particles, with smaller amounts of 
more than forty other minerals. Although 
not fully explainable, it is known that the 
water molecules of sea water are sensitive to 
both the addition and the withdrawal of 
heat, while the salt reacts to the application 
of voltage. This knowledge is used today in 
various desalination plants. One desalting 
method initiated and developed through more 
recent research activity is that of reverse 
osmosis. It was discovered that when saline 
water was forced through a relatively sim- 
ple plastic membrane, fresh water would pass 
through the membrane while the salt was 
withheld, Field tests will begin shortly on 
this process with a view to increasing the 
relatively slow flow rates experienced. 
Through such scientific discoveries, and con- 
tinued research, it is hoped by many that 
desalination will contribute greatly to the 
reduction of our water supply problem. 

The economic reduction of saline solutions 
is complicated. For example, if each salt par- 
ticle and water molecule in a gallon of sea 
water was enlarged to the size of a sand 
grain having the diameter of the period mark 
on a typewriter, the resulting mass of sand 
would cover the entire surface of the earth to 
the depth of more than 800 feet. However, 
notwithstanding the difficulties, several sea 
water conversion plants have already been 
constructed, and are augmenting the water 
supply of their respective regions, as well as 
contributing to scientific research and devel- 
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opment knowledge. Most of these units pro- 
duce only from one to two million gallons 
of fresh water per day at a cost of about 
one dollar per thousand gallons. On May 19th 
of this year, the President signed into law a 
bill which I sponsored in the Senate to al- 
low the Department of the Interior to con- 
tribute 57.2 million dollars toward the con- 
struction and operation of a massive nuclear 
powered dual-purpose desalting and electri- 
cal power generating facilities to be built off 
the coast of Orange County, California. This 
facility will be built at a total cost of ap- 
proximately 450 million dollars by the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California 
in conjunction with the Southern California 
Edison Company, the Department of Water 
and Power of the City of Los Angeles, and 
the San Diego Gas and Electric Company. 
The plant will produce 150 million gallons of 
fresh water per day and will generate ap- 
proximately 1800 megawatts of electric power. 
The cost of the water produced will be in 
the neighborhood of 27 cents per thousand 
gallons delivered to the Metropolitan Water 
District’s Diemer Reservoir. While the cost of 
this water is by far too expensive for agricul- 
tural use, its cost is not prohibitive to indus- 
trial and municipal users. Another advantage 
is the very high purity of the distilled water 
which will be produced. 

While the progress in desalination is en- 
couraging, it does not, at least for the pres- 
ent, promise to solve our water problems 
completely. The high initial capital outlay, 
as well as the cost of producing the water, in 
conjunction with the relatively small 
amounts of water currently producible, in- 
dicate that desalination merely will be a 
supplement to our existing water supplies. 
It is, however, a very important and promis- 
ing supplement, With scientists almost daily 
making discoveries and achieving break- 
throughs in numerous areas of their en- 
deavors, we can be hopeful that before too 
long our oceans will be sufficiently tapable 
so as to moot most of our water supply 
problems. 

Earlier I indicated that water often has 
been the cause of war. Conversely, it is prob- 
able that an adequate supply of water may 
become a tool for peace. Particularly, I refer 
to the hostilities recently exhibited in the 
Middle East. In that extremely parched area 
water is life. It has been speculated that if 
an adequate supply of water could be pro- 
vided to the arid Middle East, the resulting 
agriculture and industrialization would re- 
move most of the basic reasons for discon- 
tent. Earlier this summer, former President 
Eisenhower in collaboration with Admiral 
Lewis L. Strauss, Eisenhower’s Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, put for- 
ward a plan for the construction of three 
very large nuclear desalting plants, two off 
the Mediterranean coast of Israel and one 
at the northern end of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
The first plant would be designed to produce 
450 million gallons of fresh water daily— 
more than a combined flow of the three main 
tributaries which make up the Jordan River. 
Vast amounts of power, far in excess of the 
present needs, would also be produced, This 
power would be used to pump fresh water 
into the water short areas of Israel, Jordan, 
and other Arab countries, as well as provid- 
ing a source of inexpensive power, which, 
when coupled with the large labor force 
available, hopefully, would attract industry 
to the area. Operation of the plants would be 
made the responsibility of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency of which Agency each 
of the major belligerents in the area is a 
member. The Eisenhower plan proposes that 
the project be financed by a corporation re- 
sembling Comsat, with the government sub- 
scribing to half of the stock, and the bal- 
ance to be offered in the securities markets 
of the world. Additional funds would be 
raised by the international marketing of con- 
vertible debentures which would bear no in- 
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terest for the first few years while the initial 
plant was being built. While there is some 
dispute as to the total cost involved, the 
plan is sufficiently intriguing to merit further 
exploration, 

On August 14th of this year a resolution 
of which I am a co-sponsor was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Howard Baker of 
Tennessee. The resolution indicates that it 
is the sense of the Senate that a plan along 
the lines indicated by General Eisenhower 
would produce many social, economic, and 
political benefits and would serve as a demon- 
stration of the United States’ efforts to find 
peaceful solutions to areas of conflict. The 
resolution requests the President to pursue 
the objectives of the plan both within and 
outside of the United Nations and with all 
nations similarly minded. If this plan bears 
fruit, the results could be one of the most 
dramatic and inspiring events of modern 
history. In this time when the slightest in- 
ternational conflict can produce catastrophic 
worldwide results, factors such as the normal 
economic feasibility considerations should 
be modified so as to allow greater considera- 
tion to the overall good which can result. I 
am happy and excited to be a part of this 
very important venture. 


THE USE OF SPACE IN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


I will conclude my remarks by describing 
what I think is one of the most fascinating 
scientific adventures ever conducted in the 
area of natural resources research. There is 
on the drawing board a cooperative program 
between the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of the Interior, the Department 
of the Navy, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The program is 
designed to orbit a space satellite which will 
contain special sensors and instrumentation 
designed to provide earth resource data. The 
broad areas within which such a program 
may be potentially suitable include: Agri- 
culture and forestry resources, such as by 
increasing the yield and quality from lands 
under cultivation, decreasing losses in pro- 
duction, such as from infestation and forest 
fires, and increasing the potential quantity of 
land in cultivation; geology and mineral re- 
sources, such as by developing means of 
mapping geology and geophysics on a re- 
gional basis, developing methods of monitor- 
ing natural disturbances, delineating regions 
of mineral potential for subsequent detailed 
study, and providing new methods of in- 
vestigating major structural units; geog- 
raphy, cartography, and cultural resources; 
oceanography, such as by increasing the re- 
lability of predicting sea-state conditions, 
and increasing production of fish; and hy- 
drology and water resources applications. 

Observation from satellites has unique 
properties that make it highly desirable in 
natural resources work. The foremost among 
these are high altitude and great speed. High 
altitude enables the scientist to obtain in- 
formation about large areas at a single in- 
stant of time. This so-called “synoptic view” 
insures that data procured will be uninflu- 
enced by changes occurring within the viewed 
area over a period of time. Similarly, orbital 
speeds not only allow the making of repeated 
observations of the same area at different 
times, but also allow the observance of con- 
tiguous areas with a minimum time loss. This 
means that orbital photographs will include 
large areas in a single exposure with uniform 
shadows and illumination, as well as allow- 
ing a stereoscopic image to be produced. This 
can be extremely useful in the detection of 
mineral deposits where such deposits are re- 
lated to anomolous geologic structures, es- 
pecially where such structures are large and 
subtly expressed. 

After World War II, aerial photography 
proved quite valuable in geologic interpre- 
tation. However, hundreds of photographs 
were necessary to cover meaningful areas. The 
time which elapsed in transporting the cam- 
era from one place to another often allowed 
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the light angle, surface temperature, and 
cloud cover to change between photographs, 
thereby complicating the task immeasur- 
ably, Photographs from a space platform 
allow the observation of large segments of 
the earth at one instant of time under uni- 
form conditions of illumination. Color pho- 
tography allows the detection of minerals 
which accompany a discoloration of the rock 
or other structural elements in the area. The 
possibility of repeated sensing from a space- 
craft allows the detection of changing con- 
ditions, such as surface temperature, over a 
broad area. This is useful in detecting poten- 
tial geothermal resource areas as well as of- 
fering the possibility of providing advance 
warning of some volcanic eruptions. The 
benefits of the broad view provided from a 
spacecraft can be appreciated when one rea- 
lizes that using conventional aircraft exclu- 
sively one and a half million aerial photo- 
graphs are required to provide a single cover- 
age of the coterminous states of the United 
States. The cost of acquisition of such photo- 
graphs is about 12 million dollars. It can be 
seen that repeated coverage on a frequent 
basis by such conventional methods is be- 
yond feasibility. From orbit only about 400 
photographs would be necessary to cover the 
coterminous United States. The feasibility of 
such repeated coverage, in addition to the 
benefits previously described, would be of 
additional use in keeping our land use maps 
current in this rapidly changing land. 

The Earth Resources Observations Satel- 
lite project, known by the acronym EROS, 
can be especially useful in assisting in the 
management of our water resources. The 
measurement of chemical and biological 
characteristics of water is usually carried out 
by either spot sampling or continuous sam- 
pling of water from lakes, streams, estuaries, 
and underground reservoirs, and the sub- 
sequent analysis of the samples in the labora- 
tory. In addition, there is some work being 
done on automatic monitoring of chemical 
and biological parameters. However, it is dif- 
ficult to develop regional synthesis of such 
data for large water bodies. For example, 
measurement of the concentration of cer- 
tain pesticides at a location on the shore of 
an estuary may not be representative of the 
concentration or even of the presence of 
such pollution within the entire estuary. 
Spacecraft may prove helpful in detecting the 
presence of pollution, identifying the specific 
pollution substance, measuring the concen- 
tration of that substance, and determining 
its movement and its position. The use of 
color, infrared, and infrared color photog- 
raphy in conjunction with surface analysis 
should prove very helpful. 

Measuring the physical properties of wa- 


ter, such as heat, can be done on a large 


scale from spacecraft. The monitoring of 
stream temperatures is particularly impor- 
tant below large power plants which dis- 
charge great amounts of heated water, since 
heated water may be detrimental to the oxy- 
gen content of the stream, and, therefore, 
to the fish population, beneficial bacteria in 
the water, as well as its usefulness for munic- 
ipal or industrial supplies. Such monitoring 
activity should be valuable in determining 
the water management practices needed to 
reduce the amount of thermal loading or to 
suggest management methods for proper res- 
toration and use of the water. 

Ground water is contained within the 
rocks of the earth’s crust and, therefore, 
the major tool for mapping and descrip- 
tion of ground water features is geology. 
Geological mapping is a prime tool and the 
first tool in any area where ground water 
exploration is to be done. Because of the 
necessity for large-scale development within 
a short time, it is necessary to make pros- 
pecting for ground water more efficient. This 
can be done by increasing the mobility of the 
man who surveys the area, and by reducing 
the scale of his problem. A synoptic view 
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of large regions being considered for ground 
water prospecting can be exceedingly help- 
ful in reducing the scale of the hydrologist’s 
problem by allowing him to delineate the 
areas of greater geologic favorability for the 
occurrence of large quantities of ground 
water. Photographic and electromagnetic 
sensors will assist in eliminating surface sur- 
veys of areas with little potential. By so 
doing, the surface geologist can devote his 
time to areas with the most promise. This 
is particularly important in undeveloped 
areas where little basic work has been done 
and yet large supplies of ground water are 
needed now or in the future. 

The importance to water management of 
knowing the location and characteristics of 
the winter snowpack goes without saying. 
Too few data points are normally available 
to allow reliable estimates of the snow cover 
of watersheds. Methods to monitor vast areas 
on a periodic basis are required. Work is be- 
ing done to develop sensors which would 
allow mapping of the water content and 
thickness of snow over broad areas. The use 
of such sensors, when developed, from space- 
craft will be immensely valuable. 

Spacecraft also have potential value in 
the measuring of the liquid-vapor transfer 
to the hydrologic cycle. It is important for 
us to know what the water balance of the 
world is in terms of how much water falls 
on the ground as precipitation, how much 
is entering the atmosphere as evaporation 
or transpiration, and how much is flowing 
from the land areas into the oceans. The 
measurement of this phase change of water 
in the hydrologic cycle is important in the 
understanding of the world-wide water bal- 
ance. However, measurement of the evap- 
orative and transpirative phases of this 
cycle with methods now available is ex- 
tremely difficult. The use of infrared radiom- 
etry and imagery may provide a means to 
determine the average water surface tem- 
perature, and, thereby, provide a term in the 
heat budget equation and, also, in the water 
budget equation for determining the evap- 
orative loss of water from lakes and res- 
ervoirs. 

Other uses of spacecraft in remote sensing 
include the study of glaciers, the regional 
analysis of lakes and associated resources, 
study of coastal marine hydrology, includ- 
ing the determination of the distribution 
of the effluents discharged by the major riv- 
ers that flow into the sea, and the collec- 
tion of data which may yield cause and effect 
relations within hydrologic systems. 

The collection and analysis of data ob- 
tained from space promises to be of great 
economic benefit. When one considers that 
the total existing capital investment in water 
resources facilities of all types in the United 
States is approximately 235 billion dollars, 
and water resources research expenditures 
often near 100 million dollars in a year, the 
desirability of a program by which improved 
water resources and hydrologic data can be 
obtained almost goes without saying. The 
data obtained from such a program will be 
of immense value not only to the United 
States, but to every nation over which the 
spacecraft travels, The Department of the 
Interior already has numerous expressions of 
cooperation and participation from various 
countries around the world which see the 
great advantage to be derived from having 
this type of information about their natural 
resource potential. With the development of 
increasingly sophisticated sensors, the bene- 
fits obtained from earth resources research 
from space will increase with the expanded 
data collection and evaluation processes. 


CONCLUSION 
I have tried to indicate that the Federal 


government has embarked on a large-scale, 
broad-ranged program for the development 


and improvement of our water resources. As 
a member of the United States Senate, and 
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as the ranking minority member of that 
body’s Committee which oversees our natural 
resource development, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I am particularly 
gratified with the enthusiasm and dedication 
of the scientists and administrators who are 
participating in these programs. The public 
acceptance of such efforts by their govern- 
ment is also stimulating and encouraging. 
While there have been delays and short- 
comings, I am convinced that we are moving 
in the right direction. All of us who partici- 
pate in the task of providing and adminis- 
tering our water resources should work to- 
gether to conquer waste, and strive to supply 
our most precious resource where it is needed 
by our dynamic countrymen. 


GAULLISM MAY NOT SURVIVE DE 
GAULLE BUT THE ATLANTIC AL- 
LIANCE WILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, among 
free men there is an ineluctable unity. 
Whether we speak of the Allies of World 
Wars I and I, the Atlantic alliance, or of 
other agreements among freedom-loving 
peoples, we are talking about a larger 
and fundamental process of increasing 
harmony and cooperation among free 
men. 

This unity is a great asset of Western 
civilization, and its value continues to 
increase. It is the foundation of our hopes 
for the peace and prosperity of mankind. 
It is still true that in union there is 
strength. 

He who would tear this fabric asunder, 
Mr. President, would take away from us 
far more than our gold supply, precious 
though it may be, he would put an end 
to the expansion of world trade, reduce 
to a paper phantom the bulwark of world 
collective security, and stifle the tender 
shoots of broader international coopera- 
tion which have been so carefully nur- 
tured by peoples of Europe and America. 

Yesterday, the distinguished Copley 
newspapers pointed out in a major edi- 
torial how the cause of unity has been set 
back by the recent remarks of French 
President de Gaulle. The editorial said: 

In the week which has followed the British 
deyaluation of the pound, President Charles 
de Gaulle of France was able to assess with 
some accuracy the best card he could play 
in the game of international squeeze. 

At the semi-annual ceremonial monologue 
which passes for a de Gaulle press conference, 
the French leader yesterday confirmed grow- 
ing suspicions that his consuming hatred of 
anything American or British has almost got 
the better of his reason. 

Where he could have provided his interest 
in helping a former ally, he rubbed salt into 
British wounds. 

Again he has dictatorially vetoed Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market, and again 
he has lashed out blindly at the United 
States of America for defending freedom in 
Asia and even impugning our technological 
superiority, He continued to fan the flames 
of nationalism in Quebec. 


In his November 27 press conference, 
the President of France, once a great hero 
in the fight for freedom, disavowed his 
heritage. In a series of incredibly bitter 
statements aimed at all of his once- 
prized, English-speaking allies, Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle regrettably reiterated 
his tired policy of international irrespon- 
sibility aimed at dissolving the close 
harmony among Atlantic nations that 
has stood for nearly 200 years. Even ugly 
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undertones of racism crept into his re- 
marks. 

As the Copley editorial notes: 

This is the man whose country twice within 
a generation was saved from complete anni- 
hilation by the military and economic aid 
provided by her friends. 

It is certain that if the French President 
had not blocked, with vindictive determina- 
tion, Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, the economic plight which brought the 
pound devaluation last week could have been 
avoided. 

For months, until the French economy 
began to run into trouble in mid-year, de 
Gaulle tried to undermine the United States’ 
economy. By turning his dollars into gold he 
depleted our gold reserves at an alarming 
rate. 

Now he has in effect served notice that he 
will continue this policy by demanding a 
return to the discarded international gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile his political overtures toward 
the Russians and his prompt support of the 
Arabs in the aftermath of the June war in 
the Middle East not only made his politics 
suspect, but also his very cerebral processes. 
He did not alter his stand yesterday. 


France and De Gaulle can no longer 
be reckoned among our allies, or our 
friends, if they are bent on destroying 
Western unity. I am confident that few 
in Europe would follow his lead. Indeed, 
many in France will, I feel sure, part 
company with their leader. What is at 
stake here is not merely the economic 
well-being of the Atlantic community, 
it is the hope for peace and prosperity 
in years ahead for ourselves and our 
posterity. The unity of two centuries will 
not be broken overnight, nor in a year. 
But let those who would misjudge its 
value take heed. America seeks no do- 
minion in Europe, we seek a continued 
and close cooperation. The majority of 
Europeans share this hope and will not 
be misled. 

The Copley papers are to be congratu- 
lated for their ringing American stand. 
They have sounded the call to action: 

The General must be warned that he is 
by our standards now an enemy of the West. 
He is actively engaged in endeavoring to 
smash all the Western unity and safety built 
over the years. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as may be required to the 
distinguished assistant majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pander- 
ing advertisements, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I will 
not take much time. The Williams 
amendment is the customary amend- 
ment. I have voted for it a number of 
times when the legislative appropriation 
bill was before the Senate, and he offered 
it to that bill. I have been a member of 
conference committees that have tried 
to work out with the House a satisfactory 
solution for the limitation of the station- 
ery account with respect to stationery 
actually purchased or office supplies ac- 
tually purchased. I have seen this pro- 
posal beaten down each time, because 
the House did not intend to let the Sen- 
ate fix the amount of stationery they can 
buy or to determine whether any of the 
unused stationery allowance could be 
used for other purposes in the Repre- 
sentatives’ offices or for their office ex- 
penses, or even for the personal use, in 
travel or otherwise, of the various 
Members. 

I would support the amendment again 
today if it were on a legislative appropri- 
ation bill. 

If we insist upon our disagreement 
with the House, if we put this amend- 
ment in the bill, it will be a further cause 
for delay, long past the New Year, in 
reaching any agreement. 

I have sat with conferees of the House. 
I know their position. I know their de- 
mand that we do not dictate to them the 
way they handle their affairs. It is cus- 
tomary to receive such residual amounts 
of the stationery account as paid directly 
to the Representative’s office for use as 
he may see fit. 

So I cannot accept this amendment to 
the bill. I know the dangers we will en- 
counter in going over until after the new 
year, This bill contains perhaps 500 to 
800 separate items, many of which are in 
controversy. We have resolved many of 
them. 

I am sorry that the Senator did not 
appear before the committee to take up 
his amendment again. It is another 
amendment that comes to the floor with- 
out testimony, although I believe that 
I know the argument. I have heard him 
make it. I have heard him testify before 
the proper appropriations committee. 
But this is not an appropriations bill. 
It is a bill designed to raise nearly $1 
billion worth of revenue and to increase 
the pay of our nearly 3 million Federal 
employees somewhat closer to compara- 
bility with private industry. The pending 
amendment deals with the personal af- 
fairs of the House Members and the 
personal affairs of Members of the Sen- 
ate. It is a residual item, and I believe 
it could well wait until consideration 
of the legislative appropriation bill when 
we return, in January, February, or 
March, or it could be put on a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, where it 
belongs. 

Personally, I take none of this amount. 
T return it to the Federal Government, as 
I believe the distinguished Senator does. 

I believe that we would only be jeopar- 
dizing the final conference agreement if 
we were to include this amendment in 
the bill. We have been indulging in an 
exercise of futility, because I know the 
House position on the matter. I would 
not like to see the amendment encumber 
a bill that is so important to 3 million 
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faithful employees who want this in- 
crease by Christmas. Practically every 
matter in the bill has been resolved, and 
this amendment would be impossible of 
resolution in the conference, 

I yield such time as he may require to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have no personal financial interest in 
the outcome of the pending amendment, 
because, with more than 10% million 
people in my State, the stationery al- 
lowance is inadequate. I pay hundreds 
of dollars out of my own pocket each 
year for stationery after the allowance 
is used up, and we cut down on our 
communication with our constituents 
the last few months before the June 30 
end of each fiscal year. 

I should like to see the stationery al- 
lowance increased for the States with 
larger populations, at least those with a 
population of more than 10 million. 

I have been a member of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service for 
1024 years and have engaged in numer- 
ous conferences with the House, and I 
know that nothing inflames and aggra- 
vates the House Members more than our 
including an amendment to regulate the 
House allowance, to regulate the way 
they live. 

Beginning at line 12, the amendment 
states what the House Members can do 
with their stationery allowance. When 
we go to conference and the House 
Members see that we have put in the 
bill an amendment to tell them what 
they can do with their stationery allow- 
ance, it is a gross aggravation to the 
House Members. With such an amend- 
ment by the Senate aimed at House 
Members, we have immediately aggra- 
vated the House Members and made the 
matter of a conference with the House 
more difficult. I see no reason for need- 
lessly slapping the House of Representa- 
tives in the face, and making the job of 
the Senate conferees with the House 
more difficult, by telling the House how 
they can spend their stationery money. 
I do not believe we should do it. I be- 
lieve that any amendment relating to 
the House stationery allowance should 
come from the House. We know that 
there will not be any agreement with the 
House if that Senate amendment at- 
tempting to regulate House expenditures 
is in the bill, because they regard it asa 
personal insult. They say that the Sen- 
ate has needlessly insulted them by tell- 
ing them that they cannot handle their 
stationery allowance properly. 

I believe that the amendment should 
be defeated, because, as the able distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
has pointed out, this is an important bill 
to 3 million Federal employees, to the 
200 million Americans interested in the 
efficiency of the American Government, 
and to the 200 million Americans paying 
postage. 

No other bill considered in this session 
will affect more directly the pocketbook 
of every American. There is a tax bill, but 
some people are not in the income tax- 
paying bracket. There is a social security 
bill, but some people are not in the social 
security bracket. This postal bill affects 
every American, and the efficiency of 
Government service affects every Ameri- 
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can. There is a double effect on every 
American in this bill, and we should not 
clutter up the bill with something that 
raises friction between the two Houses 
when we go to conference. This amend- 
ment would be an impediment to com- 
pleting action on the bill this year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
longer we are delayed, the more we will 
have to slip the increase forward into 
next year. The estimate of the committee 
staff is that we would lose $17 million a 
week by postponing it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How many mil- 
lions a week? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Seventeen million 
dollars a week. 

So if we stay in session and if we insist 
on our disagreement with the House, as 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
wants us to do, I can state now that the 
House will be adamant, as they always 
have been, and we will begin to lose, by 
this delay, $17 million a week, because of 
our failure to act. Also, it would delay 
over the holiday season the pay increases 
that the Federal employees so justly de- 
serve. This amendment would jeopardize 
the passage of the bill this year, and I do 
not believe it is worth the effort. 

I have supported the Senator’s amend- 
ment when it was brought up in con- 
nection with the proper bill to accomplish 
his purposes. But I do not want a dead 
cat thrown into this bill at the last min- 
ute which will prevent us from com- 
pleting action on the bill before the new 
year. 

I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the Senate for 
2 minutes as in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
rox in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


REFUSAL OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
read to the Senate a motion which I sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations this morning. I requested 
that the motion be inscribed on the 
agenda of the committee for action in 
a subsequent session of the committee, 
and the committee acceded to my request. 
This is the motion: 

I move that the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee be instructed to communicate to the 
President of the United States the concern 
of the Committee about the breakdown in 
public communication between the Executive 
and the Senate which arises from the refusal 
of the Secretary of State to testify before the 
Committee in public session on United States 
policy in Southeast Asia. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation for certain officers 
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and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes. s 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it would be very easy for me 
to support the Senator from Delaware 
with respect to the pending amendment. 
It has been my practice to return my 
unused stationery allowance. It has not 
amounted to much, but I have done it. 
However, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, because I do not wish this bill to 
be jeopardized in any way. I believe the 
Senator from Oklahoma has been elo- 
quent in his plea that if these matters 
are tied to the bill, we will experience 
difficulty in achieving agreement in con- 
ference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the argument has been made that 
this bill is not an appropriate vehicle 
on which to attach this proposal. Every- 
body says they are for it but that this 
is not the appropriate place. The same 
argument was made when I offered the 
amendment as a rider to the legislative 
appropriation bill. A point of order was 
made against it, and a two-thirds vote 
was required to override the point of 
order. I was told then that I should wait 
until the Senate had before it a legisla- 
tive bill. Such a bill is now before the 
Senate. 

Now, as to the argument that this 
proposal will delay the enactment of this 
bill beyond Christmas, I think that argu- 
ment is utterly ridiculous. That argument 
proceeds on the assumption that Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives or 
Members of the Senate, rather than give 
up their right to kickbacks on the sta- 
tionery allowance, would kill a bill af- 
fecting a pay raise for 3 million employ- 
ees. I think that is an insult to the House 
of Representatives. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is not going to say, “Either 
we keep our right to stationery kick- 
backs, or we will kill the bill.” 

Mr. President, this amendment is in 
two sections. One section deals with the 
Senate and would require Senators to 
comply with the rules of automatically 
turning back whatever is remaining on 
expenses allowances. The second section 
deals with the House of Representatives 
and would impose the same requirement 
on them. 

If my friends on the other side of the 
aisle who spoke for the amendment, but 
who would vote against it, are so con- 
cerned about the House of Representa- 
tives, all they have to do is vote for the 
amendment, and, if our conferees in con- 
ference cannot persuade the conferees 
from the House of Representatives to 
accept all of the amendment, then they 
can keep that portion that deals with the 
Senate alone. The House of Representa- 
tives has repeatedly said they have no 
concern over what we do in the Senate. 
Therefore, let the Senate come back with 
the provision applicable to the Senate, 
and at least let us put our house in order. 

If we do not want to put our house in 
order let us not hide behind the cloak of 
placing responsibility upon the House of 
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Representatives. This is not the responsi- 
bility of the House of Representatives on 
this vote. We are doing the voting. If we 
are for the amendment let us vote for it. 
If we are against the amendment let us 
vote against it. 

If the conferees cannot retain all of 
the amendment then let us settle for that 
portion of the amendment which affects 
the Senate. 

If the amendment is returned from 
conference with only that portion which 
is applicable to the Senate I would ac- 
cept that portion without objection. As 
far as I am concerned, that eliminates 
that part of the argument. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. If 
the Senator from Oklahoma is prepared 
to yield back the remainder of his time, 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall yield back the remainder of my time 
in a moment. 

I still respect the Constitution of the 
United States and it provides that each 
House shall be in charge of its own rules. 
This is not an appropriation bill appro- 
priating z dollars for Senate use and 
& dollars for House use. This proposal is 
attached to a bill that affects not only 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives jointly, but it also affects the execu- 
tive department, the legislative depart- 
ment, and a substantial number of civil- 
ian workers in our great military depart- 
ment. 

If Senators believe in orderly parlia- 
mentary procedure they would not jeop- 
ardize a bill that would be so effective 
by throwing in this “dead cat.” I have 
voted for this measure every time it has 
been before us in proper form. I have 
insisted on it in conference time and 
again. I do not know how long we are 
expected to penalize other people by 
holding out for this measure. The Sena- 
tor knows and I know that the House of 
Representatives is not going to accept it. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this measure has been referred to 
as a “dead cat.” This bill before us was 
originally a postal increase bill, and later 
it became a salary increase bill, with the 
salary increase taking three times the 
revenue. It also embraces additional life 
insurance for Government workers. 
There are many provisions in the bill 
relating to various employees. 

To proceed on the premise that either 
Congress is going to insist on its right to 
take these annual kickbacks on the sta- 
tionery allowance or the bll will be de- 
feated, in my opinion, is placing a low 
estimation on the caliber of Congress. I 
have a far higher opinion of Congress 
than that. 

Certainly in connection with private 
industry Congress passes laws requiring 
every businessman in America to itemize 
on his tax returns his expense account 
in order to claim deductions. That ac- 
counting provision is now applicable to 
every American citizen except Members 
of Congress. Members of Congress should 
have an allowance for stationery, but 
that portion of the allowance that is not 
needed does not belong to us. 
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I say that we should extend to our- 
selves the same requirements imposed 
upon the 2 million employees who are not 
permitted the privilege of sticking their 
expense account money in their pockets. 

Mr. President, let Congress tell the 
American taxpayers that we are willing 
to live by the same rules. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back any time I have 
remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to section 46(a) 
of the Senate Manual which states: 

Commencing with the fiscal year 1964 and 
thereafter the allowance for stationery for 
each Senator and for the President of the 
Senate shall be at the rate of $2,400 per 
annum. 


As Senators know, out of that allow- 
ance there is paid the cost for all sta- 
tionery, carbon paper, typing paper, 
mimeograph paper, pencils, ink, note- 
books, tablets and similar office supplies. 
There is provided, under that provision, 
$200 per month for a Senator to attempt 
to communicate with, in the case of my 
State, 10,700,000 people, and it is impos- 
sible to do it on a $200 a month allow- 
ance. Each year I use all of the allow- 
ance and in addition I pay hundreds of 
dollars out of my pocket. We scrounge 
through the office and find whatever pa- 
per and copy paper second sheets we 
can find to serve the purpose. We slow up 
communication to our constituents in 
the closing month of each fiscal year. 
Constituents write to us and say, “You 
do not send out information on sub- 
jects.” We have groups who are inter- 
ested in veterans benefits; they write 
and they say, Won't you please write to 
us and inform us of the provisions of 
veterans bill.“ The stationery allowance 
is wholly inadequate for a Senator to try 
to advise his constituents in a State such 
as mine, of pending legislation. 

Mr. President, I have no personal fi- 
nancial interest in the amendment. We 
have such a low allowance we cannot 
communicate with all of the people in 
my state. But I think the amendment 
harms the bill and is the wrong proposal 
at the wrong time. I think it clutters up 
the bill when we are all hoping to finish 
the bill this year. It is a very minor 
amendment which adversely affects a 
major piece of legislation, which we are 
anxious to get to the White House for 
signature. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator from Texas that in 
large States the stationery allowance of 
$2,400 is not too large. If the amount is 
not sufficient to cover legitimate ex- 
penses, I would support an increase. I 
think the Government should underwrite 
the stationery allowance for all States. 

All I am saying is that to the extent 
any portion of the allowance is not 
needed or used for the purpose for which 
it is allowed, that amount does not be- 
long to Members of the Senate; it does 
belong to the Treasury and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] 
are absent on official business, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyminctTon], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present, 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
ea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[No. 354 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 
Aiken Gore Moss 
Allott Griffin Mundt 
Anderson Gruening Murphy 
Baker Hansen Nelson 
Bayh Hatfield Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible Hollings Pell 
Boggs Hruska Percy 
Brooke Inouye Prouty 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Carlson Kuchel Spong 
Case Lausche Talmadge 
Church Magnuson Thurmond 
Cotton Mansfield Tydings 
Curtis McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Montoya Young, Ohio 
Fannin Morse 
Fong Morton 
NAYS—24 
Bartlett Holland Monroney 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Muskie 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Russell 
Ervin Long, Mo. Smathers 
Harris Long, La. Sparkman 
Hart McCarthy Stennis 
Hayden McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hill Metcalf Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—12 
Brewster Fulbright Miller 
Cooper Hartke Scott 
Dodd McGee Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be allowed to 
complete the hearing it is now having 
with the witness who is in the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements, and for other purposes. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send a 
motion to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this mo- 
tion is offered in behalf of myself and 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of it be waived and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The motion is as follows: 


Motion To Recommir BY Mr. CURTIS FoR 
HIMSELF AND Mn. WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 


Mr. President, I move that the bill (HR. 
7977) to adjust certain postage rates, to ad- 
just the rates of basic compensation for cer- 
tain officers and employees in the Federal 
government, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other pur- 
poses, be recommitted to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with instruc- 
tions to report the said bill back to the 
Senate as soon as practicable, with such 
amendments as may be necessary to provide 
for revision of increases in salary rates which 
are in excess of $8,000 per annum so that 
(1) no rate in excess of $10,000 will be in- 
creased, (2) no increase will cause any rate 
to exceed $10,000, and (3) increases in rates 
in excess of $8,000 but not in excess of $10,- 
000 will, to the extent possible, reflect ap- 
propriate relationships between rates, until 
such time as— 

(1) the receipts of the government for the 
preceding fiscal year have exceeded the ex- 
penditures of the government for such year, 
as determined by the Bureau of the Budget; 
or 

(2) the budget submitted to the Congress 
by the President under the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that estimated 
receipts of the government for the fiscal year 
for which the budget is submitted are in 
excess of the estimated expenditures of the 
government for such fiscal year. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, each 
Member of the Senate will find a copy of 
this motion on his desk. I believe I can 
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explain it very briefly. It is not my pur- 
pose to have a prolonged debate on this 
subject. 

I can tell Senators very briefly what it 
does. It is in the nature of a motion to 
recommit, but it would not materially 
delay the consideration of the bill. I put 
the motion in this form because it might 
call for a rewriting of some of the tables 
and certain sections in the bill. 

But here is what the motion would do. 
If this motion to recommit is carried, the 
committee will report the bill back as 
soon as practicable, which I imagine 
would be in a few hours, providing that 
every Government employee who is paid 
$8,000 or less will get his pay raise as 
provided in the bill. It will also mean 
that those Government employees who 
receive $10,000 or more will have their 
pay raise deferred until the budget is 
balanced. 

Employees receiving between $8,000 
and $10,000 will get part of their increase. 
In other words, there is a phasing in 
there. 

Adoption of the motion will mean that 
every worker, every letter carrier, all of 
the employees in the lower brackets, will 
be unaffected. They will get their pay 
raise. 

The distinguished chairman yesterday 
made an eloquent plea in behalf of the 
postal workers who are carrying the mail 
and will be doing such an unusual job 
this December. This motion will not in- 
terfere with their complete pay raise. 

The distinguished chairman has in- 
formed the Senate that the median- 
paid Government employee receives 
$6,800. My motion provides that all those 
employees drawing $8,000 or less will 
get the full benefit of this bill according 
to its terms. Those who get $10,000 or 
more will have to wait until the budget 
is balanced. Those receiving between 
$8,000 and $10,000 will get part of their 
increase and will have to wait until the 
budget is balanced for the full increase. 

Mr. President, I do not need to remind 
this Chamber that we are at war. I do 
not need to remind this Chamber that 
we are facing the largest deficit of all 
time. I do not need to remind this Cham- 
ber that the pressure is on to increase 
taxes. 

But there is something else involved. 
This would be the first time to my 
memory that we had ever offered an in- 
centive pay increase—I repeat, an in- 
centive pay increase. It would mean that 
all of the employees in the upper 
brackets in Government, if they did their 
little bit to balance the budget, would get 
a substantial pay increase at the end of 
the road, one in which the percentage 
was compounded, at least in the first two 
steps. It would mean that everybody in 
the bureaus who was dreaming up new 
schemes to expand his bureau would 
have an incentive to operate with re- 
straint. It would mean that every individ- 
ual who is in charge of purchasing sup- 
plies, who, when the end of the fiscal 
year comes along, spends all the money 
he can so he will not be cut next year, 
would have an incentive to operate with 
restraint, because if he did his part, there 
would be a substantial pay increase at 
the end of the road. 
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Now, I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood. There are many dedicated public 
servants in our offices and in the bureaus 
elsewhere who, day in and day out, do all 
that they can to hold down the expenses 
of government. There are some who do 
not. There are people on Capitol Hill who, 
in order to expand their domains, are 
urging upon committees and subcommit- 
tees further action, further legislation to 
help them build a bigger empire. 

Let us give those people an incentive 
to do their part in balancing the budget. 
Mr. President, this motion to recommit 
is not a repudiation of the committee. I 
am not unaware of the long hours of 
painstaking work that have gone into 
this bill. It merely says that a part of its 
benefits shall be delayed until we balance 
the budget. 

How do we determine when the budget 
is balanced? We provide that these in- 
creases will be delayed until first, the re- 
ceipts of the Government for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year have exceeded the ex- 
penditures of the Government for such 
year, as determined by the Bureau of the 
Budget; or, second, the budget submitted 
to the Congress by the President under 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, re- 
veals that estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year for which the 
budget is submitted are in excess of the 
estimated expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for such fiscal year. 

Mr. President, a vote for this motion 
is a vote saying that we are not going to 
increase the salaries of those members of 
our own staffs who are in the upper 
brackets until we put our financial house 
in order. How much more do we want to 
happen in this country before we really 
get in earnest about saving money? 

We know what has happened to the 
English pound. We know what is hap- 
pening in the way of eroding the value 
of the dollar. The people of the country 
know about the rising cost of living, even 
if we do not. I beg of you, let us post- 
pone the pay increases for everyone who 
receives more than $10,000 a year until 
the budget is balanced, give the full pay 
increase for those who receive $8,000 or 
less, and a proportionate partial increase 
to those in the bracket in between. That 
is necessary in order that the plan work 
in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. President, we have passed many 
pay increase bills. We often provide a pay 
increase in stages, and then, before all 
the steps are taken, we have another pay 
increase added to it. 

Every time a pay increase bill comes 
before the Senate, there is an impas- 
sioned plea made in behalf of the “person 
down below”’—though he draws more 
than most of the people back home draw 
in salary or income—the individual who 
makes less than $8,000, the individual 
who does the hard, manual work to carry 
on the burden of the Government, 

This motion, Mr. President, will take 
care of all of those people. Half of the 
employees of this Government draw less 
than $6,800; so more than half of them 
would be unaffected by this motion. 

It really comes down to this: Shall 
we, without restraint, increase the salary 
of every Government worker and official, 
in wartime, at the time of the highest 
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deficit in history, at a time when inflation 
is rampant? 

Many of us have reluctantly voted for 
some pay raises in the past because there 
were so many individuals who desperate- 
ly needed and deserved a raise. Here is 
our chance to apply the raise as provided 
in the bill for more than the lower one- 
half, from the standpoint of pay scales. 
It is also a chance for the Senate to rec- 
ognize that we are at war, that inflation 
is rampant, that the President of the 
United States—yes, and many of the 
people—are pressing upon Congress for 
a tax increase; and I believe that the vast 
majority of the people strongly favor a 
reduction in expenditures. 

The amount of money that this mo- 
tion would save is a small part of it. The 
great bureaucracy that we have abroad 
administering foreign aid is filled with 
Officials who, wanting to see their empires 
maintained, keep recommending more 
programs, and programs are established 
and go forward in manners that are not 
carefully watched and controlled. Under 
this proposal, those officials and em- 
ployees would have an incentive to 
do better, because when they get the 
budget balanzed, they will receive a pay 
increase. 

I expect an eloquent answer to what I 
have said here, in behalf of Government 
employees who feel they ought to have a 
pay raise, that we ought to be compa- 
rable with industry, and all this and 
that. I do not dispute that. All I say to 
my fellow Senators is, “If you believe in 
such an argument, let us raise the money 
now, and not charge it to our children 
and our grandchildren.” 

I have little respect for the individual 
who says, “Oh, this is in the public in- 
terest; it must be done now,” and then 
will not pay for it. If Senators believe 
that something is vital and important 
to good government, let us do it and pay 
for it, and not resort to looting the Treas- 
ury over and over again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
a fact that the Senator’s motion would 
still extend to all Government employees 
receiving $8,000 and under all the bene- 
fits of the three-stage increase provided 
in the pending bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true; and the 
other benefits are not dealt with in this 
motion at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One fur- 
ther question. The only effect of the Sen- 
ator’s motion is that those in the top 
bracket, those receiving $10,000 and 
over, those who are responsible for the 
administrative decisions and the man- 
agement of this Government, those who 
are responsible for the deficits and 
the vast spending programs, those 
making the policymaking decisions, 
would have the responsibility of 
putting our financial house in order; and 
then when that is done they, too, would 
receive the benefit of the increases pro- 
vided in this bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And until 
such time as those of us who are respon- 
sible for the policy decisions do cooperate 
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in putting our financial house in order, 
our salaries will not be raised and 
charged up to our grandchildren and the 
future generations? 

Mr. CURTIS, That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I believe that adopting the 
principles embodied in the Senator's 
motion would have a wholesome effect 
far beyond the amount of dollars in- 
volved, because it would place a direct 
incentive before every policymaking offi- 
cial in the Government to try to reduce 
the cost of Government by eliminating 
waste in his department and other de- 
partments and to try to bring our Gov- 
ernment into an orderly fiscal position so 
that not only would we have a balanced 
budget and some degree of financial san- 
ity in this country, which would help 
combat inflation, but at the same time, 
from purely selfish motives, they would 
be working hopefully toward the day 
when they could receive a salary increase. 
Until such time as that is done I do not 
think any of us deserve a salary increase. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

So far as my memory serves me, this 
is the first time the Senate will have had 
an opportunity to vote for the principle 
that everybody in Government drawing 
a salary of $10,000 or more will get a re- 
ward as soon as we balance the budget. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to the 
cost involved in paying the interest on 
the national debt. This year the cost is 
$14.2 billion. 

When we stop to realize what we could 
do with $14.2 billion, we realize that we 
could pay all the veterans’ benefits and 
services, all highway costs including 
interstate highways, all costs of civil 
functions of the Army Engineers, all 
costs of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
all costs of running Congress and the 
courts, and still have money remaining 
from what the people have to pay in 
interest on the national debt. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I notice from an item on the 
wire service outside the Senate Chamber 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
now testifying before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. He has advised 
that Committee that unless some action 
is taken to bring the fiscal position of 
this Government under better control we 
are not just facing inflation in the 
future, but we have it now, and it will 
soon be out of control. 

We are also advised that the interest 
charges next year will be substantially 
higher than they are even today. So I 
think it is mandatory upon this Congress 
to take some affirmative steps to start 
putting our house in order. This certainly 
is the very minimum step that we can 
take in that direction. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the committee members for one moment. 
The motion recognizes the great amount 
of detailed work that has gone into the 
pending bill and the dedication to the 
task. It does not repudiate the judgment 
of the members of the committee. It 
merely injects the further principle that 
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we will withhold putting this part of the 
measure into effect until our budget is 
balanced. 

I hope that no member of the com- 
mittee will rise to defend what the com- 
mittee has done and oppose the motion 
with any thought that it means to upset 
the work of the committee. It does not. 
The committee can report this matter 
back in a matter of hours. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News of a day or two 
ago published an editorial entitled De 
Gaulle and U.S. Dollar.” 

It so precisely describes the plight of 
our country that I should like to read a 
part of it. 

It reads in part: 

One of the things about Gen. de Gaulle 
that grates on the nerves is that many of 
the things he says are true. 

When he says, as he did yesterday, that 
the American dollar is vulnerable and that 
it may go the way of the British pound 
sterling if the U.S. continues its economic 
and fiscal policies, he was drawing on histori- 
cal experience and applying common sense. 

Few of the modern-day world currencies 
have been devalued as often and as drasti- 
cally as the French franc, and always for the 
same reason—that France did not govern it- 
self with proper self-restraint. 

The British have been less irresponsible, so 
British devaluations have been less frequent 
and less drastic. 

America, in proportion to its vast resources, 
has been even less irresponsible than France 
or Britain. But if we continue to spend money 
we do not have, for things we are unwilling 
to tax ourselves to pay for, then the American 
dollar too will lose in value. 

Over the last 35 years, we have had the 
New Deal, the Square Deal, the New Frontier 
and the Great Society, all financed substan- 
tially on borrowed money. In the same period 
we have engaged in World War II, the Korean 
War and now the Vietnam War, likewise fi- 
nanced. In those 35 years, our national debt 
has risen from $19 billion to more than $340 
billion. It all has to be paid for, either in 
taxes or in erosion of the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

It used to be America’s proud boast that 
“the dollar rings true on every counter in the 
world.” How true for how long depends on 
how we protect it—something that for the 
last generation we have not been doing, 


Mr. President, the article from which 
I have read in part concisely and ac- 
curately points out the path which we 
have been traveling, a path which, in my 
opinion, will inevitably lead to the de- 
valuation of the dollar or to such infla- 
tion that bank deposits of thrifty people, 
Government bonds, and retirement pay- 
ments will be eroded to the point that 
the poor retired minister, schoolteacher, 
and worker will be robbed of everything 
that has been promised to him. 

It is easy to spend money. It is difficult 
to tax. What we are doing is urging a mad 
rush for spending. However, we are un- 
willing to impose taxes to provide the 
money with which to pay for the spend- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred to be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Nov. 28, 1967] 
DE GAULLE AND THE U.S. DOLLAR 


One of the things about Gen. de Gaulle 
that grates on the nerves is that many of the 
things he says are true. 

When he says, as he did yesterday, that the 
American dollar is vulnerable and that it 
may go the way of the British pound sterling 
if the U.S. continues its economic and fiscal 
policies, he was drawing on historical experi- 
ence and applying common sense. 

Few of the modern-day world currencies 
have been devalued as often and as drastically 
as the French franc, and always for the same 
reason—that France did not govern itself 
with proper self-restraint. 

The British have been less irresponsible, 
so British devaluations have been less fre- 
quent and less drastic. 

America, in proportion to its vast resources, 
has been even less irresponsible than France 
or Britain. But if we continue to spend 
money we do not have, for things we are un- 
willing to tax ourselves to pay for, then the 
American dollar too will lose in value. 

Over the last 35 years, we have had the 
New Deal, the Square Deal, the New Frontier 
and the Great Society, all financed sub- 
stantially on borrowed money. In the same 
period we have engaged in World War II, the 
Korean War and now the Vietnam War, 
likewise financed. In those 35 years, our 
national debt has risen from $19 billion to 
more than $340 billion. It all has to be paid 
for, either in taxes or in erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

It used to be America’s proud boast that 
“the dollar rings true on every counter in the 
world.” How true for how long depends on 
how we protect it—something that for the 
last generation we have not been doing. 

As for de Gaulle on other subjects— 


HE WAS LESS ACCURATE 


Elsewhere in his semi-annual press con- 
ference Gen. de Gaulle was much less mind- 
ful of history and common sense, 

He again encouraged independence for 
Canada’s French-speaking Quebec province, a 
blatant interference in the internal affairs 
of a friendly country. He ordered Britain to 
overhaul its entire economy before attempt- 
ing entry into the European Common Mar- 
ket, an affiliation which would be profitable 
to both Britain and the Common Market. He 
claimed the Arab-Israeli War in June would 
not have occurred if the United States had 
not “intervened” in Vietnam, a wholly ficti- 
tious presumption. 

And altho the evidence runs to the con- 
trary, Gen. de Gaulle denied France had any- 
thing to do with the run on the British 
pound, which helped bring about the deval- 
uation, or that he was trying to undermine 
the dollar, which would be dangerous to 
France as well as the U.S. 

In trying to make gold (which France has 
been hoarding) the sole basis for Free World 
trade, Gen. de Gaulle also would disrupt the 
present basis of trade which by long-standing 
agreement stands jointly on gold, the dollar 
and the pound. 

One thing he grandly ignored, however, 
was an old item on the international books: 
France's debt to the United States dating 
back to World War I when the U.S. came to 
his country’s rescue. That debt, with interest, 
now is more than $6.8 billion—and altho the 
U.S. has not insisted on repayment, the debt 
hasn’t been waived, either. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio for 
his remarks. 
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As to the gloom expressed by that edi- 
torial, I should like to quote the words of 
the immortal Lincoln: 

As a nation of free men, we will live through 
all time or die by suicide. 


The most progressive suicidal tendency 
in this country so far as the Government 
is 3 is uncontrolled spending and 
debt. 

Mr. President, I am not condemning 
the dedicated, faithful, hard-working in- 
dividual in Government who makes more 
than $8,000 or $10,000 and who tries to 
save money. 

I daresay that all of those people want 
the budget balanced. This proposal will 
give a chance to all of them to work for 
a balanced budget. They would then get 
a handsome pay increase. 

At the same time, the motion provides 
for the pay increase worked out by the 
committee for everyone drawing under 
$8,000, and between $8,000 and $10,000 
they will get part of the increase. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I tem- 
porarily yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, is 
there a time limitation on the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation on the motion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
distinguished minority member of the 
committee, the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the commit- 
tee has worked long and arduously on 
this bill, and it has produced a very fine 
bill. The amendment which has been 
presented by the Senator from Nebraska 
should be defeated. 

Why should we take it out on the poor 
Government employees to balance the 
budget? What have the Government em- 
ployees to do with the deficit we are now 
incurring? Federal employees are not re- 
sponsible for our governmental deficit. 
Why should we take it out on them? 

In 1962, we promised the Government 
employees that we would make their 
salaries comparable to those paid in 
private industry. This bill would give 
them comparability with private industry 
in 1969—7 years after we promised them 
comparability. We made this promise in 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962, 
and because of the continuous annual 
Federal deficit, we have not been able to 
give them comparability. Now, we are 
attempting to give them comparability 
in three stages, so that by 1969 they will 
have comparability, based on the most 
up to date statistics available at that 
time. 

It is long past time for Congress to 
keep faith with our Federal employees 
and to keep faith with our promise to 
them. 

Looking at this amendment, I cannot 
see any reason for saying that an em- 
ployee who receives below $10,000 a year 
is entitled to his increase, that another 
employee who receives $10,001 should 
be deprived of the increase because we 
have not been able to balance the 
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budget; furthermore, that the employee 
who receives $10,001 will receive his in- 
crease after we have balanced the 
budget. 

We have not balanced the budget since 
1960. We balanced the budget in 1956, 
1957, and 1960, but for the past 7 years 
the budget has not been balanced. Since 
1959, when I began my service in the 
Senate, I know of at least four pay 
raises we have given to Government em- 
ployees; and never yet have we said to 
one group of Government employees, 
“Since you receive more than $10,000, 
we are going to hold up your increase; 
but if you receive less than $10,000, we 
are going to give you the increase.” 

Why should we make fish of one and 
fowl of the other? We should treat all 
these dedicated Government employees 
equally and say that they all deserve a 
raise, in line with the comparability 
principles we voted in 1962. We should 
say, “The Senate committee has gone 
into this matter thoroughly, we have re- 
ceived evidence from all sources, and we 
find that, salarywise, Government em- 
ployees are far below comparability with 
their counterparts in private industry.” 

In fact, Federal employees who are 
receiving more than $10,000 a year in 
salary are now further from compa- 
rability than those who are receiving less 
than $10,000. In the lower grades we are 
very close to comparability, but in the 
higher grades we are 15 to 21 percent be- 
low comparability. 

I believe that the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska is discriminatory and arbitrary, 
and I urge that my colleagues reject it. 

I helped write the comparability prin- 
ciple into the 1962 pay bill as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I was convinced at 
that time that in all fairness Federal 
employees should be paid the same sal- 
aries paid for substantially equal work in 
private industry. This bil] would reach 
that stage in 1969. The effect of this 
amendment would be to wipe out that 
possibility. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice I wish to commend the chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney], for his 
diligence in guiding the bill through the 
many long hours of public hearings and 
the days of executive committee sessions 
where we attempted to iron out the dif- 
ferences we had on the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 7977. I wish also to com- 
mend the senior Senator from Kansas, 
(Mr. Cartson], who is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, and all 
other committee members for their 
counse] and guidance in working on this 
bill. 

Although this is an excellent bill, one 
which will raise much needed revenue for 
our Post Office Department and will also 
bring the salaries of almost 2 million 
Federal classified and postal employees 
closer to comparability with their 
counterparts in private industry, I do 
have a few reservations about certain 
specific provisions in both the postal rates 
and salary sections of this legislation. 

Under title II, Federal classified em- 
Ployees will receive a 4.5-percent salary 
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increase across the board effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1967. They will also receive addi- 
tional increases in July 1, 1968, and in 
July 1, 1969; the end result being the 
achievement of comparability with their 
fellow workers in private industry. 

Postal employees will receive a 6-per- 
cent increase effective October 1, 1967, an 
additional 5 percent on July 1, 1968 and 
whatever amount is necessary to bring 
en up to full comparability on July 1, 

The comparability principle voted by 
Congress in the Salary Reform Act of 
1962 should be realized in 1969. 

During committee debate on the pay 
provisions of this bill I made a motion 
to increase the salaries of all Federal 
classified employees to 6 percent, effec- 
tive October 1, 1967, rather than the 4.5 
percent voted by the House. This 6 per- 
cent is the same amount voted for the 
Federal postal employees. My motion was 
not adopted and I shall not make that 
motion here, because I think we have 
the best bill we can get at the present 
time. But I do serve notice that I shall 
monitor the actions of the agencies 
charged with executing the catchup pro- 
visions of this bill to insure that full 
comparability is reached for all Federal 
classified and postal employees by July 1, 
1969. This is a matter in which our Fed- 
eral Government and the Congress must 
keep its pledge to these dedicated public 
servants. 

The fight to achieve salary compara- 
bility for Federal employees with their 
fellow workers in private industry has 
been a long, hard fight. It is not yet over, 
but by passing this bill with its three- 
stage increase, Congress will come as 
near as is presently possible to keeping 
its faith with the Federal employees. 

Realization of comparability can be 
seen on the horizon, and I urge the Sen- 
ate to pass this bill with its three-stage 
increase. 

Turning to the subject of postal rates, 
I believe the increase in air mail letter 
rates of 10 cents is too large. The present 
rate is 8 cents per ounce. Under the 
present rate the Post Office Department 
recovers 105 percent of the costs for 
handling air mail letters. The Post Office 
Department will be recovering 119 per- 
cent of the costs under the 10-cent rate. 
I proposed in committee that the new 
rate be nine cents—this was the rate 
recommended by the administration. 
However, my amendment did not carry 
in committee. 

I am pleased, however, with the 
language in the committee report on this 
bill, calling for the movement of first- 
class mail by the most expeditious means 
available. This action allows all first- 
class mail traveling long distances, such 
as between Hawaii and continental 
United States, to travel by air on a space 
available basis. 

I understand that all first-class mail 
traveling between Hawaii and the west 
coast now, is transported by air on a 
space available basis. I ask the distin- 
guished committee chairman whether 
mail traveling between the west coast 
gateway cities and major interior and 
east coast cities also is being airlifted on 
a space available basis. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to say 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
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from Hawaii, that, thanks to his en- 
thusiastic insistence upon the airlift, with 
the passage of this bill 99 percent of it 
will be airlifted between New York and 
the west coast, and beyond to Hawaii or 
to Alaska. I expect this to be almost 95 
percent complete on movement of first- 
class mail between any points in the 
United States—and by that I mean the 
50 United States, and not just the 48 
contiguous States. 

As a result of the great effort by the 
Senator from Hawaii and his insistence 
that it is foolish to send first-class mail 
for Hawaii by railroad for a 5-day trip 
and then fly it for 3 hours to Hawaii, we 
have this provision in the bill. The Sena- 
tor’s insistence upon the mail being air- 
lifted from New York to Los Angeles or 
Seattle or San Francisco, and dispatched 
onward, will be realized and achieved. 

Mr. FONG. This would mean that a 
letter with first class postage would be 
treated almost the same as an air mail 
letter? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. I 
read from the report: 

PRIORITY MAIL 

The Postmaster General is to be commend- 
ed for the actions he has taken this year to 
airlift first-class mail in order to improve 
postal service to American citizens in antici- 
pation of the increased rates of postage pro- 
vided in this bill. Earlier this year the 
Department began a vigorous program to 
provide airlift of first-class mail on a space- 
available basis when air was the most expe- 
ditious means of transportation available. 
This has resulted in substantial improve- 
ments in service, especially for first-class mail 
going relatively long distances. The amount 
of first-class mail being carried this year as 
of the end of September, compared with the 
same period last year, has increased 254 
percent on the domestic trunklines and all 
cargo carriers and by an astounding 591 per- 
cent on the local service carriers. 


The Senator can be assured, with this 
giant movement from trains that no 
longer exist, that first-class mail will 
have priority handling and will fly from 
Washington, New York, or any other 
place in the contiguous United States to 
the gateways of Hawaii and Alaska and 
be airlifted on both ends of the trip. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The insistence of 
the Senator has been of great help in 
achieving this superior service. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. He has been very in- 
strumental in obtaining first-class by 
airlift as far as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may make a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the Senator’s remarks, there be a 
time limitation of 20 minutes on the 
pending motion, the time to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroneyr], the manager of 
the bill, and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis], the initiator of the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much time? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Ten minutes on 
each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this type of 
mail service is essential to the people of 
Hawaii. Correspondence with our fam- 
ilies, friends, and business associates on 
continental United States must be trans- 
ported as quickly as possible. 

We have a long tradition of using air 
mail service because of our insularity. 
However, I also believe that the people in 
Hawaii and those in other comparatively 
isolated places served predominantly by 
air, should also have an alternative mail 
service in view of the increased airmail 
rates being enacted. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee report on H.R. 7977 pre- 
sents an excellent alternative, one which 
the Post Office Department has already 
instituted on certain mail routes. 

I urge that the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service stay in close touch 
with the Post Office Department to 
monitor the movement of first-class mail 
by air on a space-available basis. This 
is a service that is sorely needed by our 
postal patrons and I commend the com- 
mittee for its position in this matter. 

During the hearings on the third-class 
rate provisions of this bill I was impressed 
by the argument of the third-class mail 
users that the per-piece rate for third- 
class regular bulk mail under the House 
bill would impose a severe burden too 
soon on them. Under the House bill the 
per-piece rate for such mail would be 
inereased by 32 percent on January 7, 
1968. Such an increase in one fell swoop 
on these mail business houses would be 
drastic. I believe that if such an increase 
is to be imposed it should be phased in 
over 3 years—this is the same treatment 
given second-class mailers of newspapers 
and certain other publications. The Sen- 
ate committee voted to increase this rate 
by an additional two-tenths of a cent, 
but phased in over a 2-year period. 

I am still convinced that this increase 
should be held at the House level of 3.8 
cents and phased in over 3 years. I be- 
lieve this group of mail users provides a 
real service to the American public and 
as an employer of hundreds of thousands 
of Americans its position should not be 
jeopardized by such a drastic increase in 
such a short period of time. A reasonable 
adjustment period in line with other sec- 
tions of the bill would be to phase the 
increase in over 3 years. 

Again, I commend the chairman for 
his hard work on this legislation, and 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber, the senior Senator from Kansas 
Mr. CARLSON] for his counsel during our 
deliberations. I urge that the Senate and 
House act quickly on the bill so that it 
can be sent to the President as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. President, now that we are on a 
time limitation, I ask that my comments 
on “Magazines as the Melding Force in 
Democracy” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The views presented by Mr. Fone are 
as follows: 


MAGAZINES AS THE MELDING FORCE IN 
DEMOCRACY 


The power of Congress to legislate postal 
rates is one we should exercise with ever-in- 
creasing care and deliberation. 

Because of the concepts of the postal serv- 
ice since Colonial times, and because of the 
manner in which Congress has used its 
postal rate making power, we have made the 
United States the greatest nation of com- 
municators in history. Insofar as we can, 
we should keep it that way. 

In testimony on the bill pending to raise 
mail rates, the Postmaster General reports 
that with six per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, this country originates and distributes 
more than one-half of the world’s mail. 

In the 10 years through 1966, the mail 
volume rose from 56 billion to 76 billion 
pieces of mail. It will be more than 82 billion 
in the next fiscal year and will top 100 billion 
pieces in 1976. 

Our wise postal policies through the dec- 
ades have encouraged this growth in the 
use of the mails. We have many tangible as- 
sets of great value as a result. Despite some 
congestion and delay, our first class mail 
service is the finest in the world, consider- 
ing its load and geographic reach. 

We have a healthy newspaper publishing 
industry serving local and regional areas 
with information, opinion and entertain- 
ment. We have a truly national press in the 
magazine publishing industry which serves 
the broad range of all our interests as a 
nation. We have a prosperous multi-billion 
dollar direct mail and parcel post industry 
that contributes substantially to our eco- 
nomic development. 

I would like to speak particularly to the 
development of American magazines as a true 
national press, filling a need and function- 
ing in a manner not duplicated in any other 
nation at any time. 

Each of us must have a number of cur- 
rent magazines on our desks right now, for 
information, interpretation, or reference. 
We may get two or three general interest 
magazines at home, perhaps one or two 
business publications, a farm journal, fra- 
ternal magazine, a religious periodical. We 
know our wives read homemaker, fashion, 
and garden magazines, maybe one or two 
others of special interest to them. And our 
children get one or two magazines edited 
for their particular interests. 

The chances are that almost all of these 
magazines reach us at home or office 
through the mail. 

Many people, when discussing magazines, 
tend to think of the dozen or so whose 
names are household words, whose circula- 
tions run into millions, whose advertising 
revenues are very large. These are the gen- 
eral circulation magazines, but the major- 
ity of our magazines are comparatively 
small, specialized magazines which have 
great meaning to selective and significant 
audiences, which in total account for mil- 
lions of readers, most of them people of 
purpose and with influence on the cultural, 
economic and political course of the 
country. 

These are magazines of contemporary 
thought, religion, science, farm, industry, 
fashion, news, travel, business, music and 
arts, home service, homemaking, children 
and youth, sports and outdoors, special in- 
terest to women and many more. 

Their audiences are men and women of 
decision, leaders who make the news, ob- 
servers of public affairs, students of eco- 
nomics, citizens in search of political en- 
lightenment; audiences of farmers, follow- 
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ers of a religion, parents in search of better 
ways to rear their children, newlyweds creat- 
ing homes and families. 

And remember this highly significant 
point. These audiences are distributed 
throughout the breadth and length of this 
land, in every state—truly national audiences 
served by a truly national press, the maga- 
zines. 

While the magazine industry is a mirror 
of American life, it is also a highly com- 
petitive business. A periodical must find and 
retain an audience or it cannot survive. 
It must meet the payroll to continue. There 
have been a number of famous failures that 
can be recalled to mind, among them Col- 
lier’s and Coronet. The tastes of the public 
change. Advertisers are most reluctant to 
part with their promotion dollars, and a pub- 
lisher is in competition with a myriad of 
counter attractions when he seeks to per- 
suade a reader to invest his money in a 
subscription. A magazine must find a place 
in the life of its readers or die a premature 
death. Even the most popular magazines, 
with a vast national audience, must keep 
coming up with stimulating editorial mate- 
Tial or the race is lost. 

Periodical circulation has continued to 
rise as the population increased, as techno- 
logical developments and industrial diversifi- 
cation created new audiences for specialized 
business and professional publications, and 
as a more affluent and leisured society pro- 
vided new markets for magazines serving a 
wide range of cultural and recreational 
interests. 

Continued improvement in editorial qual- 
ity, better design and vigorous promotion 
have enabled periodicals to increase circula- 
tion despite competition for the reader's 
time from television, inexpensive marketed 
paperbound books, and various other types 
of leisure activity. 

The periodicals’ share of the advertising 
dollar has been gradually shrinking although 
receipts from advertising have steadily in- 
creased. About 47 per cent of total national 
advertising expenditures in 1966 went into 
television and its share may grow as the use 
of color increases. This total was up 4.4 per 
cent while magazines share went down 3.6 
per cent in the 1962-1966 period. 

The power of Congress to legislate postal 
rates is one we should exercise with ever- 
increasing care and deliberation. We have 
exercised this power from the birth of our 
nation to encourage communications, We 
have seen a healthy vigorous magazine pub- 
lishing industry develop under these policies 
of encouragement—an industry which de- 
pends upon the Post Office for distribution 
of three billion copies of product annually. 
So postal rates are an important item of cost. 

In sum, we are talking here about a de- 
cision of considerable economic import, and, 
considering the political and philosophic 
value of an independent press, one of un- 
measured—and probably immeasurable— 
consequences. 

A low rate of postage for periodical pub- 
lications disseminating ideas to the reading 
public has contributed tremendously to our 
American mass education. 

Magazines are a major factor in unifica- 
tion of the nation, a great melding force to 
work the will of the electorate, the will of a 
majority of the people. They are part of our 
national press. Our great responsibility is to 
see that we do not stifle it, but act wisely 
that its continued growth may be fostered 
for our own strength and progress, and for 
the generations to come. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not believe we are on a time limitation 
until the conclusion of the Senator’s 
statement. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the minority and as a Sena- 
tor who has served on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service ever since 
my entrance into the Senate, which is 
some 18 years ago, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii for his out- 
standing work in the field of service to 
the Federal workers of this Nation, the 
postal employees, the classified workers, 
and the other people who are interested 
in our governmental operations. I know 
of no one who has made a more dedicated 
effort in this field in behalf of our pub- 
lic servants, the Federal workers of this 
Nation, than has the Senator from 
Hawaii. He has devoted much energy in 
trying to secure improved salaries for 
Federal workers based on comparability, 
and time and time again he has worked 
for their best interests. 

I express my appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii. It has been a pleasure 
to work with him. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas for his kind 
remarks, The Senator from Kansas has 
been in the forefront to obtain compara- 
bility for Federal employees, and many 
of the fine features of this bill and the 
provisions dealing with postal rates and 
Government employees are the result of 
the excellent thinking and the fine work 
of the Senator from Kansas. Federal 
postal, classified, and other employees 
have no finer friend in Congress than my 
colleague, who is the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Senator CARLSON. 
It has been my pleasure to work with 
him, and the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend and col- 
league. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovyveE in the chair), The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Chair be good enough to tell me 
whether the time limitation is 20 min- 
utes, with 10 minutes on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Each side has 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Chair. 
That applies on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
someone started out to find a way to 
wreck the efficiency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment here and abroad he could not have 
dreamed up a better way to do it than 
to produce a motion of the kind produced 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

This bill does take care of a large num- 
ber of well deserving employees. These 
are the faithful postal employees, 90 per- 
cent of whom are below the $8,000 pro- 
vided ir. this bill. Those employees who 
receive $8,000 would receive the benefits 
of the 6 percent increase we are provid- 
ing in this bill. 

Above that level there are the super- 
visors, the men who must plan and de- 
sign the mail schemes, those who make 
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contracts with railroads and airlines, 
those who run all of the executive de- 
partments of the Post Office, all of whom 
would be denied any increase whatsoever. 

Mr. President, under the amendment, 
it would be possible and probable that 
men who have menial tasks—and this 
would benefit them almost solely—would 
be able to go above their supervisors in 
salary, and those who have already 
reached above $8,000 in salary would 
see their subordinates in menial capaci- 
ties paid more than they are. 

Ninety percent of the postal employees 
are below the $8,000 figure. Those who 
serve in a supervisory capacity, or an 
executive capacity, those who plan the 
entire $8 billion system, would have no 
increase whatsoever. Although the de- 
gree of comparability with private in- 
dustry is high at the extreme low level, 
it goes down in comparability to 75 per- 
cent or 80 percent in the management- 
type position. 

This measure puts the emphasis in 
that area where we have the greatest 
difficulty in recruiting and keeping com- 
petent Federal employees. If there is any 
way to save money, anyone who has 
studied high school economics will tell 
you that it is good management. I do 
not see how we can have gouc manage- 
ment if we are paying less than the man 
across the street is paying. 

Ninety percent of GS employees are 
paid below $8,000. The others are their 
supervisors, directors, and planners, and 
the specialists in all agencies of inter- 
state commerce. 

I respect and admire the lower level 
menial employees and I want to see them 
rewarded in a pay increase, but this 
increase cannot be denied to manage- 
ment. 

We are losing those who are in man- 
agement now because of the inadequate 
pay and lack of adequate promotional 
opportunity. How much is going to be 
saved by this proposal? We are not go- 
ing to save all that it is thought will be 
saved because of the large percentage of 
employees below the $8,000 grade. There 
will be saved, according to the committee 
statistics that were given us, if we cut 
all above $8,000, only $68 million a year 
out of $500 million in the pay bill. We 
would sacrifice the incentives necessary 
to preserve management and the skills 
that are necessary. 

Do Senators think they could hire a 
doctor or keep a doctor, and—we have 
to have thousands of them in our Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Public Health 
Service and of various facilities—unless 
they receive a pay increase, when the 
medical orderly below them would be 
getting a raise? 

Do we think we will be able to employ 
and keep nurses? That is probably the 
greatest shortage we have. No nurse 
above the beginning salary today is paid 
under $8,000. So these great ladies 
who care for the wounded and come back 
after discharge from the military hos- 
pitals where they are military personnel, 
cannot be hired. Certainly they are 
not going to stay, as much as they love 
Government work, when the hospital 
down the street, or in some other city, is 
paying the going rate. We are already 
having great difficulty on that. 
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We will not hire any dentists, because 
they are above that salary. We will not 
be able to keep them. 

We are having trouble keeping air traf- 
fic control experts. They are all paid 
above $8,000. Certainly, these men are 
necessary. 

The FBI is going to be ashamed to see 
its agents leaving for better jobs, being 
unable to compete in the promotional op- 
portunities with supervisors at the lowest 
level of the FBI. 

We are not going to be able to keep 
any researchers in the billion-dollar en- 
terprises of research and all the things 
we do there. 

Engineers cannot be hired for $8,000, 
so the men we have are going to 
move on because there are ample oppor- 
tunities elsewhere in those fields. 

Scientists, supervisors, test training 
pilots who go along with certifying train- 
ing programs and checking out the 
pilots at the airlines, we will not be able 
to hire them. 

We will eliminate by necessity all the 
top level of congressional offices. Mr. 
President, judge for yourself, we can keep 
the boy in the folding room by giving him 
a raise, and we can keep the elevator 
operator by giving him a raise; yet the 
most effective and efficient administra- 
tive assistants, the personal secretaries, 
the girls on whom we so much depend 
for the efficiency of our office work, are 
all paid better than $8,000 a year in order 
to get the kind of talent we need. They 
will all be hired away from us down- 
town or hired by others. 

This is an amendment which puts the 
emphasis on the wrong syllable. We do 
not save the money that it says we nave. 

The best way to do it, if we gentle- 
men wish to effect it, is to tear out the 
whole section on pay increases. Let us 
not say that because the votes are over 
here in the great numbers of postal em- 
ployees—90 percent of the votes are at 
the lowest level, Let's go for broke, boys. 
To hell with the efficiency of the US. 
Government.” 

In this time of crisis, I do not believe 
even though we do have a difficult time 
with the budget, that we want to destroy 
and kill off our management and man- 
agement opportunities. 

I have never seen anything that would 
work as inequitably, which would put 
the management of the various depart- 
ments of Government in the position of 
having their subordinates paid more than 
they are. I do not see how anyone can 
think we can keep a man in the Federal 
employment at that rate. I do not know 
how anyone could have thought this 
through properly. I do not know how 
anyone could expect we could get a bill 
if we are going to have to crank all this 
junk into it. The bill was considered for 
4 long months in the House and for 2 
months in the Senate. 

I do not know anyone who knows more 
about this subject than the minority 
member on the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], who has 
mo such a great contribution to this 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the statement just made by the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 
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This is absolutely the wrong way to deal 
with the Federal employment picture. 
It is also unfair. It is based on the 1966 
Bureau of Labor Statistics salary survey 
on what the actual salaries were in 1960 
prior to the enactment of the compara- 
bility principle, which shows that the sal- 
aries of classified Federal employees 
lagged behind by 2.3 percent in GS-3; 
4.3 percent in GS-15. 

In 1962, we adopted the comparability 
principle. The pending bill is trying to 
carry out that principle. 

As the distinguished chairman stated, 
it is most fair to close up the gap be- 
cause they are further behind in com- 
parability. 

As I mentioned, in GS-3 it was 2.3 
percent behind; in GS-15, 4.3 percent 
behind; in GS-7, 6.6 percent; in GS-9, 
9.3 percent; GS-11, is 10.3 percent 
behind. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that all 
Senators will consider this proposal 
seriously, and reject the motion. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Do those figures in- 
clude the so-called fringe benefits, such 
as insurance, and all other benefits that 
are important in comparing salaries in 
government with those in private indus- 
try? 

Mr. CARLSON. These are considered 
on a salary basis only. They do not in- 
clude fringe benefits. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me say to my 
distinguished colleague from California, 
who represents a most progressive State 
in a most progressive way, that the fringe 
benefits are much less today in Govern- 
ment than they were. They used to be 
much superior. But on insurance and re- 
tirement, they do not match the equiva- 
lents of outside employment today. The 
salary level there, as to the total cost of 
the bill or the total cost of the salary 
level we have quoted, adds $38 million 
for insurance benefits to the total. That 
is provided in the last title. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, a com- 
parison of the fringe benefits would be 
on approximately the same percentage 
basis as a comparison of the actual total 
figure; is that not correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I listened 
with much interest to what the distin- 
guished chairman had to say. I should 
like to say that during World War II 
there were pay raises greatly favoring the 
lower paid workers. 

Today, we are at war. The dollar is im- 
periled. We have the highest deficit in 
our history. 
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Now it is being said that this would 
save only a few million dollars. 

Mr. President, that is not true. 

If we go on record of having no pay 
increases over these upper brackets until 
we balance the budget, then I believe 
that we will get a balanced budget. 

The eloquent Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] pointed out that we have 
not had a balanced budget since 1960, 
but we have added four pay raises. 

One of the virtues of this thing is that 
it is an incentive. It will not hurt re- 
search. It will see that the money vested 
in research is conserved, that we will 
then be able to get a balanced budget, 
and then we shall be able to put on a 
pay increase. 

Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished and able 
Senator from Nebraska. 

I am in favor of the motion being made 
by the able Senator from Nebraska. 

We are going to have a deficit this year 
of somewhere between $18 billion to $30 
billion. In view of the fact that we are at 
war now, it seems to me that the only 
sensible course to pursue would be to fol- 
low the course of economy and retrench- 
ment. 

I realize that this is not a popular 
course to take. I realize that the Senate 
many not see fit to adopt this motion. 
However, it is the right course. It is the 
honest course. It is the course which is 
best for the people of this country. It is 
the course of sound fiscal policy. It is the 
course that this country needs to take 
in order to bring some semblance of 
soundness to the fiscal policies of this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, our national debt today 
is almost $344 billion. By the end of this 
fiscal year it has been estimated that it 
will go to between $345 billion and $350 
billion. The ceiling now is $358 billion. 
The annual interest on the national debt 
is approximately $14 billion per year. 

The Federal Government has balanced 
its books only six times in the past 37 
years. 

How much longer are we going to wait? 

When are we going to start balancing 
our books? 

When do we begin to think about the 
people back home who pay the bills? 

Of course I am sympathetic to Gov- 
ernment workers. I have the utmost re- 
spect for them. They are dedicated and 
hard-working people. 

At the same time, I emphasize that we 
are now at war, that we are facing a def- 
icit of between $18 billion and $30 bil- 
lion this year alone. I believe that our 
Government workers at the top salary 
levels would be willing to delay a pay 


This will enable those with salaries of 
$8,000 or less to get their increase. Those 
receiving above $10,000 will get it when 
the budget is balanced. I think that fact 
alone will have a tremendous moral sua- 
sion, because human nature is human 
nature. I believe when those in some 
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high positions in Government know they 
are not going to get a raise until the 
budget is in balance, they will help bal- 
ance the budget. It should be balanced. 

I do not know of anything that is more 
important for the preservation of the 
country, other than maintaining a strong 
military establishment, than maintain- 
ing a strong economy. We cannot main- 
tain a strong economy if we are spending 
more than we are taking in. That is what 
our country has been doing for many 
years. Our Government cannot continue 
to operate on this basis indefinitely. No 
business can operate in this fashion and 
neither can the government of any 
country. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the mo- 
tion offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, as I feel it is sound. 
It offers us a course that will be in the 
best interests of the people in the long 
run. 

Mr. MONRONEY., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Since the military 
pay bill follows the civilian pay bill in 
pattern, does the Senator feel we should 
increase the pay of captains so they will 
be earning more than majors? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not think that 
is applicable. In fact, I do not think now 
is the time to raise the salaries of Con- 
gressmen or any Government employees. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Not even the mili- 
tary? 

Mr. THURMOND. If the Congress 
raises the salaries for civilian employees, 
I would feel free to vote to raise military 
salaries, because the military raises have 
always lagged behind the civilian raises. 
I have been here 13 years, and I believe 
there have been between eight and 10 
raises for civilian employees. I do not be- 
grudge any of those raises, but these 
raises should be delayed while a war is 
going on. 

How much longer does the Senator 
from Oklahoma feel we can continue to 
raise salaries while we are g un- 
balanced budgets? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This would affect 
only $68 million out of $500 million, but 
it would disturb the balance in the exec- 
utive pay scale. 

My question still is, Since the military 
pay bill follows the same pattern as the 
civilian pay bill, should we fix the sal- 
aries of captains above that of majors? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not object to 
raising the lower grade officers’ salaries 
— a larger proportion if that is the ques- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The committee’s argu- 
ment on this point is just plain foolish- 
ness. It is not proposed to pay a captain 
more than a major. The reason we have 
a phasing out bracket between $8,000 and 
$10,000 is to prevent that very thing 
from happening. 

The employees receiving under $8,000 
will get the raise. Those receiving over 
$10,000 will have to wait until the budg- 
et is balanced. Those receiving salaries 
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in between those two will get part of the 
raise 


Mr. President, I would not downgrade 
this committee and say that they could 
not work that out equitably. Of course 
they could. 

We do not have the time, but I would 
challenge Senators to put the question 
up to their people back home: Should 
Government employees drawing more 
than $10,000 receive a pay increase while 
the budget is unbalanced? Senators know 
they will say they should not. 

Those of us who served during World 
War II saw pay increases. I remember 
one that was $300 a year for everybody, 
whether someone was in the $25,000 
bracket—of course, it was not that high 
then, but the highest bracket—or was the 
lowest paid worker. It is not unusual to 
do this in wartime. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I call to 
the attention of the Senate that there 
is a precedent for such action, and it 
can be done. After World War II, the 
former Senator from Virginia, Harry 
Byrd, made a similar motion to a similar 
pay bill in the Senate. It was adopted; 
the committee took the bill back, and the 
provision was embraced in the bill. 

If the Senator will yield further, I 
might add that after that action the 
budget was soon balanced. 

Mr. CURTIS. If a pay increase were 
withheld from every Federal employee 
getting over $10,000 until the budget was 
balanced, we would get a balanced 
budget; but as long as we defend the 
principle that has been prevailing all 
through these years of never balancing 
the budget, and always increasing pay, 
it will go on that way. Now, I will 
accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to recommit with instructions. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLLI, and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
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from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 83, as follows: 


[No. 355 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del 
Hruska Thurmond 
NAYS—83 
Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Allott ansen Morse 
Anderson Harris Morton 
Baker Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hatfield Murphy 
Bennett Hayden Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Nelson 
Boggs Hill Pastore 
Brewster Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Burdick Inouye Percy 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Jordan.Idaho Ribicoff 
Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Spong 
Dirksen Long, La Stennis 
Dominick Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Tydings 
Ervin McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McGovern Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Mondale Young, Ohio 
Griffin Monroney 
NOT VOTING—12 
Cooper McCarthy Russell 
Dodd McGee Scott 
Ellender McIntyre Symington 
Pulbright Miller Tower 


So Mr. Curtis’ motion to recommit, 
with instructions, was rejected. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a unanimous-consent request 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The legislative clerk read the unani- 
mous-consent request, as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective during the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 7977, the so- 
called Civilian Pay Raise Act, but exclusive 
of the previous agreements of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wurms] numbered 
469 and 472, debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]: Provided, That in the event the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours and 15 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders: Pro- 
vided, That the said leaders, or either of 
of them, may, from the time under their 
control on the passage of the said bill, allot 
additional time to any Senator during the 
consideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
can make one addendum to that request, 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH] has indicated that she will 
offer an amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a time limitation of one-half hour on 
her amendment, the time to be equally 
divided between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH] and the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and that prior to the 
time starting, there be a live quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
without objection, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
reads as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective during the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 7977, the 
so-called Civilian Pay Raise Act, debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal (except 
two amendments to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs], Nos. 469 
and 472, on which there is to be 40 minutes 
of debate, and one by Mrs. SmrrxH, on which 
there is to be 30 minutes of debate), except 
a motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]: Provided, That 
in the event the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa Mr. Monroney] is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours and 15 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders: Pro- 
vided, That the said leaders, or either of 
them, may, from the time under their con- 
trol on the passage of the said bill, allot 
additional time to any Senator during the 
consideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I address 
myself to the merits of the bill, and I 
hope that Senators present will listen. 

Title III of the pending bill relates to 
the prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. The Senate will be in 
order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. The committee has not 
extensively discussed this title in relation 
to the bill, and I think it is a matter of 
considerable importance as it represents 
basic constitutional rights. 

Mr. President, first with respect to the 
pay raise itself as it is contained in the 
pending bill, the action of the House 
and now by the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees in approving a 
postal pay increase for the Nation’s 
faithful postal employees is at last be- 
ginning to redeem the promise of com- 
parability with private employment is 
most gratifying. Approval of this bill is 
truly an opportunity to implement the 
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pay comparability principle which has 
been adoted as settled policy by the Con- 
gress. 

I have long been a devoted advocate of 
adequate salaries for postal workers. This 
is basic justice by the Federal Govern- 
ment to those who are among its most de- 
voted workers. All too frequently there is 
substantial inequity in the wage level of 
Federal employees, and particularly pos- 
tal workers, as comparability to that for 
equivalent job skills of those working in 
private employment. I feel that the Fed- 
eral Government has a clear responsi- 
bility to give enlightened and modern 
leadership to compensation and condi- 
tions of work throughout the Nation in 
justice to its own personnel. The com- 
mittee already recognizes that Post Office 
employees cannot go into business for 
themselves, their only opportunity is jus- 
tice from Congress and the United 
States. 

I feel that we can at long last begin 
to deal with the matter of a postal raise 
in the pending bill. 

As I come from an area where that is 
a matter of very critical consideration 
with many of the largest mailers in the 
Nation being located there, I feel it is the 
responsibility of Congress to see that 
the Post Office Department is operated 
at maximum efficiency and the lowest 
practicable cost to the Government and 
to the users of the mails. Some subsidy 
undoubtedly continues to be needed and 
justified for types of mail worthy of pub- 
lic subvention, but the overall deficit is 
unacceptable without a detailed review 
of mail rates and, if necessary, adjust- 
ment to keep the deficit within manage- 
able proportions. 

Legislation which imposes higher taxes 
or increases Government service charges 
must always be weighed carefully. The 
Post Office Department has stated that 
the postal deficit is responsible for almost 
half of the total increase in the national 
debt. Fiscal responsibility is essential to 
a healthy economy, and I must in good 
conscience support legislation judged 
necessary to maintain it. 

Mr. President, Iam very much pleased, 
also on the matter of the postal raise 
provision of the pending bill, to note that 
the alleged discriminatory postal sur- 
charge on periodicals with a circulation 
of 500,000 or more has been eliminated by 
the Senate bill and that the proposed 
rate increase of an alleged disproportion- 
ate 60 percent on fourth-class bulk mail, 
on sound recordings especially, has also 
been eliminated by the Senate commit- 
tee. I hope very much that, as the Senate 
passes the bill in its present form, this 
will be maintained in conference. 

Mr. President, it is claimed with re- 
spect to rates that there is very strong 
discrimination in rates as against the 
rates for controlled circulation publica- 
tions. There are not many of those pub- 
lications, perhaps not more than four or 
five, the main publication being from the 
Reuben Donnelly Co. 

Mr. President, it was claimed on the 
part of those mailers that the bill im- 
poses a 280-percent rate increase on them 
over a 3-year period. The Senate com- 
mittee claims that it recommends only a 
20-percent increase. 
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Mr. President, we ought to see whether 
this works out onerously, and we ought to 
be prepared to give these publications 
some relief if, in fact, their great fears 
on the subject are realized, as they say, 
either by conforming to the aspects of 
more suitable mailing rates or by amend- 
ment to the pending bill, should that be 
deemed to be required, depending upon 
how the matter eventuates. 

Mr. President, on the main point which 
I wish to discuss, title III of the bill puts, 
in effect, a rather unique question of 
how to deal with a problem which has 
been widely complained about by mil- 
lions of parents. That concerns the mail- 
ing to them or to their children or to 
their homes of material which is, to use 
the words of the committee and the 
words of the bill, “erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative.” This is a rather 
new catechism and it differs from the 
language of the court decisions and 
existing statutes on the subject which 
bar only obscene material from the mail. 

The scheme of the bill is that the citi- 
zen notifies the Post Office to order the 
sender to discontinue the sending of such 
material to him. The Post Office Depart- 
ment then notifies the sender to take 
that person off the mailing list. If the 
sender does not do so, then the Post Office 
Department may move in court for a 
cease and desist order against that 
sender to compel him to do so. 

The difficulty is that the bill requires 
no finding on the part of either the Post- 
master General or the court that the 
material is actually “erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative.” All that is 
needed is for the sender to say so, and 
that is the end of that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ex- 
plain my point? I am very anxious to 
have a colloquy with the Senator. I be- 
lieve that it will be very important. 

This is the point at which we bring 
into conflict two constitutional rights— 
the constitutional right of the addressee 
to privacy under the fourth amendment, 
and the constitutional right of the 
sender to free speech under the first 
amendment, 

The thing that I am troubled about in 
the constitutional realm is that the 
courts may very well find that, even if an 
addressee does not want the material 
sent to him, the prevailing policy of the 
country requires that the sender has the 
presumptive right to use the mails. He 
can throw it in the wastepaper basket 
when it is received if he wants to. 

The analogy is, interestingly enough, 
a political one. Senator Monroney is a 
Democrat and I am a Republican. In 
1946, when I ran for public office in a 
strongly Democratic district in Manhat- 
tan, in New York City, I knew that many 
people there did not want to receive any 
mail from a Republican and would not 
stop to hear him on a street corner. But 
some of them, who happened, by acci- 
dent, to be caught where they had to hear 
me or were caught where they had to 
read, were persuaded, much to their sur- 
prise; and that was a very valuable con- 
stitutional right which I had as a 
candidate. 
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The real constitutional difficulty in 
this title is that no finding is required, 
not even a finding that the test of the bill 
is actually being met—to wit, that the 
material is “erotically arousing or sex- 
ually provocative.” I believe that is a 
very important element. 

Mr. President, I have given consider- 
able thought to whether or not an 
amendment should be offered to title 3 
which would require such a finding. But 
my consideration led me to believe that 
if that were done, it would erect such a 
complicated structure of hearings and 
determinations and trial examiners, and 
so forth—it would invite bureaucracy 
and litigation—that the practical aspects 
of the matter would be better handled 
by leaving the matter to the courts; be- 
cause I do not believe the cases will be 
many, and I believe that they will be re- 
solved better by the legal processes of 
the judiciary. 

However, in view of that determina- 
tion, I believe it is important that the 
legislative history of the bill before the 
Senate clearly deal with the subject, show 
that we considered it, show that at least 
one Senator raised the issue of consti- 
tutionality, and the rights of the sender 
as well as the addressee. As a Senator 
representing all the people, I am very 
sympathetic to the addressee. I am a 
father myself. Our youngest child is 12, 
and I feel strongly about this matter on 
constitutional and on personal grounds. 

However, I am also aware, as a Sena- 
tor, of the necessity for protecting the 
constitutional rights of all the people, 
including the senders. One of the ge- 
niuses of our society is that we are often 
compelled—by the fact that there but 
for the grace of God am I—to protect 
those who might be doing things that we 
might like the least. 

I believe that a fair balance will be 
held if it is made clear that in my judg- 
ment, as a lawyer and as a Senator, the 
courts will require that the material be 
substantively of the type that meets the 
test of this bill, which, I repeat, in this 
connection, is the test of being “eroti- 
cally arousing or sexually provocative.” 

Mr. President, to the extent that this 
bill creates that test, I believe it is valid, 
notwithstanding the fact that there may 
be some doubt, from the leading cases, 
the so-called Roth case, which is found 
in 354 U.S. Reports, and the Ginsberg 
case, a later case, as to whether this de- 
scription—to wit, erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative—is actually what 
the courts have held to be barrable from 
the mails as obscene. 

I believe that the courts will require 
that the material actually be erotically 
arousing or sexually provocative and will 
not let the matter go solely upon the 
fact that the addressee says it is. I believe 
that will be the way in which the courts 
will resolve the dilemma—rather than 
try to erect an elaborate structure of 
bureaucracy to hear and consider these 
matters and to make findings and to in- 
vite litigation on that score. Practically, 
it will work out just as well if we leave 
the matter to the courts, this statement 
having been made by at least one Sen- 
ator on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have this discussion, particularly 
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with an attorney who is so thoroughly 
versed in constitutional law and so aware 
of civil rights protected by the Bill of 
Rights. 

The testimony with reference to this 
matter was taken from several sources. 
We spent much time on it. We had the 
advice of the Justice Department. Mr. 
Wozencraft testified for the Justice De- 
partment, and I believe his comments 
are persuasive. He said: 

In 1951 the Supreme Court upheld an 
ordinance barring all kinds of door-to-door 
solicitation throughout a community. The 
Court there stated: 

“Freedom of expression or press does not 
mean that one can talk or distribute where, 
when, and how one chooses. Rights other 
than those of the advocates are involved.” 


Thus, the right of a city to bar door- 
to-door solicitation in a community was 
sustained by the Court at that time. 

Mr. Wozencraft continued, on the 
same page: 

The CHARMAN. This comes under first- 
class mail and there is no way you can tell 
the content of the first-class mail until you 
have opened it. 

Therefore, you have allowed the invasion 
of the homeowner to that extent. 

Mr. Wozencrarr. That is true, if there is 
no label on the envelope. It is also true that 
it is difficult to tell what is going to come 
up next on the television set. You have to 
see it for a second before you decide to turn 
it off. That is about what you can do on 
throwing away the mail, but there is that 
problem, certainly. 

The crucial question, I think, posed by 
this bill or any bill in this field is whether 
the first amendment permits one person to 
cut off the right of another to send him 
through the postal system matter which vio- 
lates no objective standard but is offensive 
to him. 


After listening to all the testimony, a 
majority of the committee decided that 
the right of privacy provided a home- 
owner by the Fourth Amendment was 
controlling; that we have a right to mail 
this matter to him, but cannot repeated- 
ly do so if the man finds it objectionable 
and, in the language of the bill, deter- 
mines it is erotically arousing or sexually 
provocative. This is the language we put 
in the bill. By no means do I think that 
anyone—I repeat, anyone—except the 
boxholder, in his home, has any control 
over what the latter considers objection- 
able. He could go to the postmaster and 
say, This is objectionable to me because 
of it being erotically stimulating,” and so 
forth. It does not have to be. He can say, 
“Cabbage incites me, and I do not want 
any more cabbage direct mail delivered 
to my home.” I believe that the court 
would find, under the language of the 
bill, that he is the sole judge; and the 
processes set forth by this amendment, 
which is identical to that of the House, 
would be that no one could question his 
right of privacy because he objects to this 
type of mail coming from the sender. He 
protests, so the sender is notified, and 
then the provisions of the bill go into op- 
eration, as ably described by the Senator. 

I believe the matter will have to go 
through a Supreme Court test. I am sure 
it will have to be tested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As the committee 
understood the matter, and as the testi- 
mony was revealed in a full morning’s 
hearing, the fourth amendment would 
prevail. With respect to the test con- 
tained in the bill, if the addressee de- 
clared it to be erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative, the Postmaster 
General would have to notify the sender 
to send no more mail to that address, and 
the cease and desist processes, if he suc- 
ceeded, would prevail. 

I grant the Senator that only the Su- 
preme Court is going to finally decide 
the matter. I think this is a very helpful 
discussion by way of legislative history 
to the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am afraid that I am 
going to be caught in a time dilemma. I 
wish to ask the manager of the bill about 
the time. I wish to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. I could 
send an amendment to the desk if that 
would simplify the matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is not neces- 
sary. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the consideration of the leadership. I 
think this is a matter of very great im- 
portance, and I believe that a little dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate beyond 
that which has already taken place might 
be helpful, in addition to the help we have 
already gotten from the initiative of the 
Senator from New York and the very 
thoughtful response of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, there is a very large 
question here. The balance of the right 
of privacy, the right of self-expression, 
and freedom of speech is something we 
are dealing with and should deal with in 
a very careful way. 

Would the Senator from New York 
agree in substance that what we come 
down to here is the committee’s view 
that the right to close the door to a 
particular sender is absolute on the part 
of the home owner or addressee? 

Mr. JAVITS. The committee finds that 
is a superior right to the right of the 
sender to send something. 

I wish to call attention to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Wozencraft. He dealt with 
the right of the homeowner, which in- 
volves a right far more sacred than the 
mails, and that is trespass. 

Mr. Wozencraft had this to say on the 
same page: 

The courts have neither answered this 
question nor clearly foreshadowed what 
their answer will be. 


I am trying to suggest a technique by 
which the Postmaster General and the 
courts can enforce this law and not run 
afoul of the civil liberties of the citi- 
zens involved. That technique would be 
that somewhere and somehow in the 
courts there would have to be a substan- 
tive finding that the material was actual- 
ly, in accordance with the law, erotically 
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arousing or sexually provocative; and 
that the court would accept findings of 
fact that that is the kind of material 
which should be legitimately barred from 
the mail under the Constitution. I agree 
that should be implemented by the courts 
as if it were the courts’ definition. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator would, I take 
it, require that the decision by the court 
ought to be required to be made after 
due process before the bar on the mail- 
ing. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is an interesting 
point because there is no penalty on the 
sender if he resists the notice of the 
cease and desist order. I think he would 
even have the right to enjoin the Post- 
master General if he were given such a 
notice. 

When I found there was no penalty 
on the sender, that a refusal to obey the 
order is no crime, I felt it better to leave 
this matter to the courts than to re- 
work the bill, especially since I am sym- 
pathetic to the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it would be 
in order to place further excerpts in the 
Recorp from the testimony of Mr. 
Wozencraft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senator is recognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Wozencraft 
further testified: 

The courts have neither answered this 
question nor clearly forshadowed what their 
answer will be. 

There remains a practical question. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the guts of the 
issue, isn’t it—— 

Mr. Wozencrarr. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHARMAN (continuing). The way the 
bill is drafted and the rights conferred upon 
the individual to say, “I don’t want this type 
of mail delivery”? 

Mr. WOZENCRAFT. Yes, sir. 

The CHamMan. You don't make a test of 
whether it is pandering or not. You don't 
make a test of whether it is sexually provoca- 
tive or erotic but you just say, “I don’t 
want it for these reasons,” but no Official is 
allowed to go behind those reasons or to 
even question whether they are legitimate or 
germane or not. 

Therefore, you are giving in fact the right 
of an individual for the first time, I believe, 
to say he does not wish the stuff delivered 
at his door and certain steps by the Federal 
Government will be taken to back him up in 
his determination that it will be not delivered 


to him. 
Is that a correct summation? 
Mr. Wozencrart. Exactly correct, sir. 


Mr. President, that is the view of the 
Justice Department on the question 
which the Senator is so ably discussing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying that I think we have 
very materially demonstrated that we 
are cognizant of the issue, which is very 
important to the courts. When we pass 
the bill, we will be cognizant of the issues 
and there are at least some suggestions 
as to how the issues could be met. 

Personally, I believe that this is the 
best way to get at the problem. If I did 
not, and if I thought it would be better 
and wiser to establish a form of bureau- 
cratic control, I would do so. 
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Mr. President, it is my conviction that 
we are better off this way making the 
record very clear and posing the issue to 
the courts and leaving it tc them to work 
out practically. I am willing to let the 
matter proceed on this record. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I call 
particular attention to title III of the 
pending bill because it represents re- 
markable progress in the battle against 
smut and filth in the mails. 

Iam happy to say that title III was in- 
troduced as an amendment to H.R. 7977 
by my capable colleague, Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM. 

This was no spur-of-the-moment ac- 
tion on the part of the Representative 
from the Second District of Nebraska. 
For many years he has been a leader in 
the fight to protect society from obscene 
and pornographic material which has 
been circulating through the mails in 
ever-increasing amounts. I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate and 
commend him for his persistent efforts 
in this field. 

Over the years, many measures have 
been introduced both in the House and 
in the Senate to protect the law-abiding 
citizen from unwanted obscenities; how- 
ever, our efforts have not met with suc- 
cess. Each of us receives ever-increasing 
numbers of complaints from outraged 
constituents concerning this problem. 

With the rights of the law-abiding 
citizen in mind, Representative CUNNING- 
HAM introduced bills in the 88th and 89th 
Congresses which would enable the ad- 
dressee to put a stop to unsolicited mail- 
ings of pornographic material. Both bills 
passed the House; however, time did not 
allow Senate action. 

This year, Representative CUNNINGHAM 
introduced H.R. 426, which is substan- 
tially similar to his earlier bills. This 
Senator had the pleasure of introducing 
S. 926, as a companion measure to the 
House bill. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee incorporated Mr. Cunninc- 
HAM’s bill into and made it a separate 
title of H.R. 7977, and the committee 
action was thereafter endorsed by the 
House when it passed H.R. 7977. 

Title III provides for an individual ap- 
proach to the problem of obscene mail- 
ings. We are all aware of the personal 
judgments of what is or what is not ob- 
scene, and of the problem of applying 
one standard for all persons. 

The cry of censorship is raised when- 
ever an attempt is made to protect the 
citizen from the encroachment of obscen- 
ity upon his right to privacy. 

Title III will avoid the censorship ar- 
gument since it meets the problem in a 
direct and responsible way without at- 
tempting to establish broad standards 
applicable to all persons. 

Title III would allow the recipient of 
obscene mail to return it to the Post- 
master General with a request that the 
Postmaster General notify the sender to 
stop mailings to the addressee or mem- 
bers of his household. If after 30 days 
from the date of the notice to the sender, 
the Postmaster General believes that the 
sender is still sending such mail to the 
complainant in violation of the notice, a 
complaint is mailed to the sender and he 
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is given the opportunity for a hearing. If 
the Postmaster General then finds that 
the sender is violating the order, he may 
request the Attorney General to apply for 
an order of the appropriate Federal dis- 
trict court to enforce compliance. Viola- 
tion of the court order would be punish- 
able by contempt of court proceedings. 

This bill does not establish a Federal 
censor, but rather leaves the question of 
what type of material a citizen receives 
up to him. If he wants to receive obscen- 
ity, that is fine. However, this bill would 
allow the citizen to make this choice- 

Title III achieves an effective and 
equitable balance between the sometimes 
conflicting free speech rights of the deal- 
ers in pornography and the right of pri- 
vacy of the individual. 

It is time that parents and other in- 
dividuals have the protection from the 
unwanted filth that is sent through the 
mails. 

On page 38 of the committee’s report, 
the following statement is found: 

The Committee is convinced that no user 
of the mail has the right to force upon an 
unwilling recipient the type of mail matter 
covered by Title III and that the U.S. Post 
Office is not required to act as the instru- 
mentality by which a mail user, over the ob- 
jection of the recipient, invades the home 
and mailbox of a citizen. 


I salute the distinguished chairman 
and the member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee for coming to 
grips with this problem. 

I urge that all Senators support title 
III, so that the dealers in filth and ob- 
scenity will ‘know exactly where they 
stand with the U.S. Congress. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes without re- 
gard to the rule of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TURKISH-GREEK CONFRONTATION 
OVER CYPRUS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have just 
returned from the 13th Annual Confer- 
ence of the North Atlantic Assembly at 
Brussels where I was elected chairman of 
its political committee. Much discussion 
centered on the present crisis in Cyprus. 

For 3 years I have headed the Special 
Committee for the Less-Developed NATO 
Countries of the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference—now North Atlantic Assem- 
bly—seeking to establish economic co- 
operation between Greece and Turkey. 
Our work, which has been financed by the 
Ford Foundation as well as by other 
foundations, corporations and individ- 
uals and by two foundations in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Thuyssen and 
Volkswagen, has concentrated upon the 
possibilities of establishing a major land 
reclamation and irrigation project on the 
Thracian border between Turkey and 
Greece along the Meric-Evros River— 
perhaps even a TVA. Our work has also 
included cooperation between the public 
and private sectors of both countries on 
tourism, fisheries and the marketing of 
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fruits and other agricultural products. 
The project has had the most sympa- 
thetic consideration by the U.S. State De- 
partment and by the President and has 
had the backing of the NATO countries. 
The work has gone very well and is most 
promising for both countries. It is a dis- 
tinct setback to the hopes of the peoples 
of both countries whenever this work is 
interrupted. 

Now, following the political unsettle- 
ment in Greece, there is a threat of war 
between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, 
I have made it an article of faith in my 
relations with both governments to con- 
fine my activities to the economic par- 
ticipation to which I have referred; how- 
ever, war would be such a disaster for all 
concerned as well as for the hopes for 
this project, that I must speak out now. 

NATO simply cannot permit a conflict 
between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus. 
It would shred the very fabric of NATO, 
gravely imperil its southern flank, and 
undermine the security of all Western 
Europe. In addition, it would dash the 
hopes, built so greatly upon the tradition 
of the Venezelos-Ataturk accord con- 
summated 40 years ago, for the economic 
cooperation project which I have de- 
scribed 

From my contacts with the govern- 
ments concerned—with Premier Demirel, 
Foreign Minister Caglayangil of Turkey 
and with their predecessors as well as 
with the successive Prime Ministers of 
Greece under parliamentary govern- 
ment—no one recognizes better than I 
the profundity of the issues involved 
over Cyprus. Deep and sincere feelings 
have been aroused, there has been blood- 
shed and peril. It is my profound convic- 
tion that the course being pursued to 
attain the peace is the right one; that is, 
an effort to lessen the tension created by 
the presence of armed forces by phasing 
them out to bring about a period of tran- 
quillity. In such a period conditions may 
be restored fo. a new national determina- 
tion as to the future constitutional status 
of Cyprus and its Turkish minority, while 
at the same time obeying democratic 
principles by relying upon the ultimate 
mandate of the people as to the future 
of Cyprus as a democracy. Tranquillity, 
and citizens’ participation under condi- 
tions of tranquillity are the best answer, 
always remembering that in any free 
society basic inalienable rights as in the 
U.S. Constitution’s Bill of Rights are 
guaranteed to all citizens as individuals 
and as members of a group. 

As I believe the efforts of the Secretary 
General of NATO, Manlio Brozio, the 
representative of U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant, Mr. Rolz-Bennett, and the 
representative of the United States, 
Cyrus Vance, are being directed toward 
these objectives, I rise today to express 
the hope as the respective governments 
proceed to a peaceful solution that they 
will have support and respect in their 
mission and the confidence in their good 
faith from the people of Turkey and 
Greece, which they deserve and which 
those whom they represent deserve. 

To the ancient and proud peoples of 
both Greece and Turkey, I speak in the 
name of my friendship and respect for 
them and my service in their interest, 
that reason prevail over passion and 
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that the courage of forbearance be 
greater than the courage of the battle- 
field. All will gain from the success of 
the peaceful negotiations and from a 
withdrawal of contending forces, leaving 
the main peacekeeping role to the U.N. 
Security Force. All will lose by recourse 
to violence. 

I ask of both peoples of Greece and 
Turkey, from their friend—and I am 
their friend, as they well know—as they 
have done in the past, to their eternal 
credit, to stand back of peace. 


THE RECENT ANTICS OF PRESIDENT 
DE GAULLE OF FRANCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the antics of President Charles de 
Gaulle of France never cease to amaze 
me. But I think he outdid even himself 
this week in the attack he made on the 
United States, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada, and in his call for devaluation of 
the dollar and a return to the gold stand- 
ard. It is incredible to me that a man 
who exists in such a dream world can 
actually be the head of a modern state. 

The dollar will remain unchanged by 
anything De Gaulle can say or anything 
that he can do, for his delusions of 
grandeur have no substance. There has 
been no rally of gold speculators against 
the dollar, as he obviously had hoped 
there would be. There has been no rush 
to follow his leadership. On the contrary, 
the reaction to his words has been one 
of anger, of pity, and of silence. 

In his own country, French news- 
papers have led an outraged attack upon 
his willful irresponsibility and distor- 
tions of reality. In the United States his 
words have not even been dignified by 
the White House or the State Depart- 
ment. 

But I do not think it amiss, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a member of this body to rise 
to express his dismay at the mischief 
that has been done, or attempts to be 
done by this deluded man. Charles de 
Gaulle has created an artificial chasm 
between France and this country that 
should not exist, for our two nations 
have been natural allies since France 
helped us gain our own independence. 

As a result of that strong friendship, 
Mr. President, the Armed Forces of the 
United States, twice in this century, have 
rescued France from defeat and disaster. 
The people of this country felt that they 
owed a debt of gratitude to the nation 
that aided us in our infancy, a debt that 
should be repaid. It is obvious, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that President de Gaulle—this 
vainglorious man whose return to power 
was made possible by the Allied liberation 
of France in World War Il—shares no 
such feeling of gratefulness for the aid 
given his country. 

We do not seek gratitude, of course. 
But how ridiculous De Gaulle’s postur- 
ings, how offensive to the Americans 
who stormed the Normandy beaches in 
1943 to free France from the Nazi occu- 
pation, how disillusioning to the men of 
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an earlier generation who turned the 
Germans back at Chateau-Thierry and 
St. Mihiel to save France in World War I. 

The glory that was France would be 
nothing but a hollow dream had the 
United States not sent its sons to pull 
France from oblivion in two world wars. 

And today America is again sending 
her sons into Southeast Asia to fill the 
vacuum created there when a bankrupt 
France pulled out after its defeat in 
Vietnam—a defeat that would be re- 
peated in an American defeat if De 
Gaulle could only have his way. 

De Gaulle, of course, knows these 
ae Perhaps they are what rankle 


Mr. President, France owes the United 
States $6.850 billion in unpaid debts 
from World War I. This is an obligation 
on which the interest mounts each year. 
But there has been no move on the part 
of Charles de Gaulle, the man who would 
restore the glory of France, to talk about 
repayment of this debt. 

It has been suggested from time to 
time, Mr. President, that the United 
States should demand payment of this 
debt, which has gone unpaid now for 
more than 40 years. 

Perhaps this is unrealistic. But I can 
see no good reason, in view of the cir- 
cumstances that President de Gaulle 
himself has created, not to make the de- 
mand. French assets in this country 
might also be frozen, as has also been 
suggested, to back up the call for pay- 
ment. 

Charles de Gaulle has clearly shown 
that he is not a friend of the United 
States. I do not see any reason why this 
Government should continue to treat 
him with kid gloves. 

If Charles de Gaulle is as serious about 
returning to the past as his lofty talk 
about such things as restoring French 
nationalism and returning to the gold 
standard would indicate, let him prepare 
then also to shoulder France’s rightful 
responsibilities as well as flaunt its 
fancied glory. 

Let France pay its debt to the United 
States of America. 

America has pulled the chestnuts of 
France out of the fire twice in this 
century. 

Let De Gaulle remember. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
November 28, 1967, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 26) designating February 1968 
as “American History Month.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXPANDING THE ROLE OF MEDICAL 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, more and 
more Americans are becoming aware 
that, if our country is to meet its chang- 
ing and growing domestic problems, its 
universities must be given and must as- 
sume an expanded role of serving the 
larger community. 

In no field of concern is this more true 
than in the field of health. We in Okla- 
homa, therefore, have been very proud 
of the plans and activities of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical School 
under the distinguished leadership of its 
dean, Dr. James L. Dennis, M.D. 

A recent article by him entitled “The 
Role of the Medical School in Health 
Care in Oklahoma,” which was published 
in the October 30, 1967, issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, speaks eloquently of the evolving 
relationships between the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center and its State 
community. 

Dr. Dennis writes that: 

The mission of the medical center is to 
serve mankind (society). 


Believing that it will be of interest and 
value to other Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL IN HEALTH 
CARE IN OKLAHOMA—A CASE STUDY 


(By James J. Dennis, M.D.) 


The broad and diverse activities associated 
with a modern university school of medicine 
are commonly described under the term 
“medical center.” I have been asked to pre- 
sent a “case study” of the evolving relation- 
ships of the University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center to its state community. 


CASE PRESENTATION 


In the fall of 1964, I was introduced to the 
problems of this 50-year-old “institutional 
patient.” Using the traditional medical ap- 
proach, I would describe the case as follows: 

Chief Complaint.—Anxiety, fatigue, loneli- 
ness, and a sense of having been abandoned 
by the parent community. 

Present Illness—The present illness ap- 
pears to have had its onset about 15 years ago, 
when a full-time clinical faculty began to 
replace the voluntary faculty. Although this 
transition appears to have been accomplished 
with a minimum of sibling rivalry, this was 
at least partially due to an almost passive 
withdrawal from any major consideration 
that might have precipitated an abrasive con- 
frontation with practicing physicians. The 
peace and comfort of isolation was at the 
price of a loss of communication with the 
parent community. In spite of minimum local 
support, the patient, thrived and grew for 
some time, largely because of an explosion of 
scientific knowledge that had permitted a 
talented faculty to attract impressive federal 
support for categorical efforts in research. 
During the same period of time, as elsewhere, 
new knowledge and technology had generated 
an acceleration in the numbers of physicians 
who chose to enter one of the specialties, 
with a concommitant decline in those choos- 
ing to enter family or general practice. The 
social impact of these developments has been 
aggravated by a significant shift of popula- 
tion from rural to urban centers. A shortage 
of physicians and health services in small 
communities and rural areas had caused 
rural citizens, who no longer had family doc- 
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tors, to complain to their “family legisla- 
tors.” The responses of a rurally dominated 
legislature were less than adequate, 

Many citizens, many legislators, and even 
many physicians attributed all health serv- 
ice deficits to trends in medical education. 
The medical center was accused of overem- 
p specialization, downgrading family 
medicine, and of devoting its interest and 
energies to research with “teachers who do 
not teach.” The fact that these allegations 
represented false conclusions, based on as- 
sumptions, did not alter the reality of a per- 
vading public attitude, an attitude that 
seemed to preclude the development of an 
environment essential to stability and normal 
growth and development. 

History—The most pertinent aspect of the 
past is the status of the university hospitals, 
built 50 years ago as “indigent and charity” 
institutions. Although long since designated 
teaching hospitals, the indigent image re- 
mained, hence there had been few real rela- 
tionships with the average citizen and none 
with the more influential and affluential 
citizens, who regarded the hospitals as a 
place where their tax dollars were siphoned 
off to support welfare patients. In effect, the 
state’s only university medical center had 
never been able to develop meaningful rela- 
tions with a great majority of people who 
compose the parent community. 

Diagnostic Impressions.—These include 
(1) parent (community) deprivation syn- 
drome, (2) latent sibling rivalry, (3) malnu- 
trition, (4) isolation, withdrawal, and fail- 
ure to perform at the level of capabilities. 

Prognosis.—Prognosis is excellent; poten- 
tials are great. A loyal core faculty requires 
only parent community support to perform 
at exemplary levels of excellence. This is de- 
pendent, however, on their ability to reestab- 
lish rapport with the parent community and 
with professional siblings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


When faced by such vexing problems, it is 
time to return to fundamentals. What is the 
purpose of the school of medicine and its 
related activities? I posed this question to 
a few prominent citizens, state officials, stu- 
dents, and faculty members. Except for fac- 
ulty and some students, all expressed a 
myopic opinion that the school existed for 
one reason, “to produce practicing physi- 
cians.” The faculty was more idealistic, but 
less precise. Many referred to such familiar 
cliches as “the pursuit of excellence” and 
“education, research, and service.” The com- 
fortable and simple statements were thought- 
fully reviewed. 

Research and perhaps education may con- 
stitute goals in themselves for certain in- 
dividuals, e.g., the pure scientist and directors 
of educational programs. For the parent in- 
stitution, however, education and research 
represent functions, not goals. It is possible 
to teach and to search on an uncharted 
course. 

After much deliberation, we came up with 
the following concepts: The mission of the 
medical center is to serve mankind (society) ; 
this is to be accomplished by fulfilling aca- 
demic and medical-social responsibilities. 
Our academic responsibility is to nurture an 
environment of excellence in biomedical 
education and research, hence, contribute to 
the advancement and the communication of 
knowledge and technology in biomedical 
sicences. Our medical-social responsibility is 
to conduct academic affairs in harmony with 
the needs, expectations, and goals of our 
society. We proposed that this be accom- 
plished by (1) an increased sensitivity to the 
primacy of obligations to our students and 
to the dignity of our patients; (2) the pre- 
vention of obsolescence in trained health 
personnel by planned continuity in the trans- 
mission of new knowledge and technology to 
the state community; (3) to develop pro- 
grams designed to meet public needs by the 
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application of the principles of investigation 
to the growing problems of the health care 
system; (4) the evolution of pilot programs 
concerned with the synthesis, demonstration, 
and exploration of Improved methods for the 
delivery of health care and the development 
of health manpower; and (5) coordination 
and cooperation with the private and public 
sectors of the health professions in the pur- 
suit of our common goals, To pursue these 
goals in a role of consultative leadership, as 
servants—not master, and with a contrived 
avoidance of commitments that might in- 
volve the faculty in the delivery of mass 
health services to the public. 

In spite of assurances that our actions were 
to be governed by a primary concern with the 
need to preserve the integrity of private prac- 
tice on the one hand and the sanctity of aca- 
demic excellence on the other, these propos- 
als posed threats to practitioners and to fac- 
ulty alike, Practitioners were certain of a 
diabolical scheme to encroach on private 
practice, and some faculty were terrified at 
the thought that they might become in- 
volved in the delivery of mass health serv- 
ices. Academic freedoms and freedoms of 
practice are both precious trusts, but they 
are privileges—and both can be lost if we 
fail to work together in a constructive an- 
ticipation of the needs and expectations of 
a demanding public, 

Having recognized a responsibility to ex- 
amine institutional academic efforts in rela- 
tion to the needs of our state society, we then 
established the position of associate dean of 
planning and development and engaged the 
consultative services of Lester Gorsline and 
Associates, professional medical center plan- 
ners. Long-range plans based on intramural 
functions, needs, and goals have evolved and 
are being coordinated with plans that relate 
to extramural medical-social responsibilities, 

If we are to relate to needs, the identifica- 
tion of needs becomes elementary. Even a 
cursory preliminary examination indicated 
critical deficits and a maldistribution of 
health manpower in Oklahoma, The shortage 
of physicians is probably the least of these. 
Others include dentists, dental hygienists and 
assistants, therapists, technologists, techni- 
cians, nurses, psychologists, hospital admin- 
istrators, public health nurses, health admin- 
istrators, dietitians, medical-social workers— 
in fact, all kinds of allied health personnel. 
Since the university medical center is the 
“fountain head” for the production of these 
people, our challenge seemed very clear. 

With these “blueprints” for action, we 
were ready to approach the formidable prob- 
lem of enlisting the active support of faculty, 
influential citizens, and our professional col- 
leagues. Our approach was based on the 
philosophy that Oklahoma's growing health 
needs could only be met by the combined 
efforts of our citizens, our practicing pro- 
fession, our private hospitals, our local, state, 
and federal health agencies, and the uni- 
versity’s medical center. Such a mutual effort 
is possible only if the medical center will re- 
late its efforts to the state community's 
needs and provide the leadership essential 
for the mobilization of public support. 

In conformity with this philosophy, we 
proposed a new concept for the redevelop- 
ment of the medical center as a comprehen- 
sive Oklahoma health center in which the 
university facilities would provide the core 
programs but would be only one of the many 
separately governed private and public in- 
stitutions, hence meaningful to all segments 
of our state society. 

From the beginning, there was the obvious 
necessity to mobilize, rather than further 
divide, the potential strengths of our phy- 
Sicians, faculty, health departments, com- 
munity hospitals, voluntary agencies, gov- 
ernment agencies, and our most influential 
citizenry. We envision the Oklahoma health 
center as one which will accept the medical- 
social responsibility of relating education, 
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training, research, and service programs to 
statewide needs. 


COORDINATION 


To coordinate the Oklahoma health center 
and to insure broad goals and a continuing 
“public conscience” we proposed that an 
“umbrella” nonprofit corporation, comprised 
of “blue ribbon” citizens representing every 
section of the state be formed to provide a 
coordinating body for the greater Oklahoma 
health center. The success of this approach 
became assured when 40 of the etate’s lead- 
ing citizens agreed to establish the coordi- 
nating “umbrella” body for the projected 
multi-institutional health center, incorpo- 
rating as the Oklahoma Health Science Foun- 
dation. 

The goals of the foundation are many but 
can succinctly be described as follows: to at- 
tract, encourage, and assist private and pub- 
lic institutions and agencies related to the 
public health, health science education, bio- 
medical research, and exemplary patient care 
to locate in a functional relationship to the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center, ac- 
cording to a master plan, and in so doing 
to encourage a “unity of diversity“ in efforts 
to meet the health-science manpower needs of 
all the people of Oklahoma. 

Such a proposal could be expected to create 
acute anxieties in the faculty as well as in 
physicians in practice. For different reasons, 
both have justifiable fears that in assuming 
broad community responsibilities the medi- 
cal center would become a primary source 
for the dispensation of mass health services. 
To the academician this would pose the 
threats of a dilution of his educational and 
research interests, would necessarily obstruct 
what the academician likes to call “the pur- 
suit of excellence.” To the physician, the 
program suggested just one more encroach- 
ment on private practice. These things can- 
not be permitted to happen. Surely academic 
excellence is not incompatible with medical- 
social responsibility nor with the private 
practice of medicine. We projected the basic 
concept that the medical center effort would 
be confined to leadership in the development 
of improved methods of care, extension and 
application of new knowledge and technol- 
ogy, and in assistance to community hospitals 
in their efforts to gird up their own pro- 
grams for the production of health man- 
power. 

We approached the physicians of our state 
with an invitation to join with us in a 
mutual effort “to serve the health needs of 
our people,” knowing full well that any 
physician worthy of his name would react 
to such a charge in a manner appropriate to 
the best interests of the public, provided he 
be given the opportunity to say “yes,” that 
he not be forced to submit to unilateral 
planning, that he is not humiliated and that 
his professional rights and code of ethics 
are respected. They have responded in an in- 
telligent, responsible, and positive manner. 

The physicians of Oklahoma may con- 
servatively be “conservative.” Their reactions 
have convinced me that those who plan 
and administer health programs can more 
readily accomplish their goals if they will 
provide a more thoughtful and empathic 
consideration for the physicians who must 
deliver the services. 

How did we approach the faculty? In the 
same manner, with an appeal for an exami- 
nation of our activities in relation to “the 
needs of our people.” With full assurances 
for the protection of academic goals, we 
moved into position to assume a meaningful 
role in our state community. 

At the present time, the Presbyterian, 
and Mercy Hospitals, two major private hos- 
pitals, the Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Health, the Oklahoma county and 
city health departments, the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation, the Veterans 
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Administration Hospital, and all of the many 
University medical center facilities are com- 
mitted to locate in geographic proximity to 
this cooperative effort. All institutions will 
affiliate in educational, training, and research 
programs. Interinstitutional affairs are re- 
solved horizontally in the “operations com- 
mittee,” composed of the administrative 
heads of each participating institution. This 
committee has agreed to study the feasibility 
of the many central services that could be 
utilized in common. These services include 
such things as a single power and utility 
plant, one laundry, parking and grounds 
maintenance, library and computer facilities, 
emergency room, selected laboratory fa- 
cilities, and about 20 other possibilities. The 
central services will be built by the nonprofit 
“umbrella” citizens group, who compose the 
Oklahoma Health Science Foundation. This 
arrangement provides great economy in 
capital expenditures to the center’s institu- 
tions. 

The day-to-day interinstitutional prob- 
lems, as well as coordinated planning for the 
health center, are responsibilities of the 
operations committee. Problems are resolved 
horizontally, Once concensus is achieved, the 
individual members take recommendations 
to their respective governing boards and to 
the health science foundation for final ap- 
proval. 

If nothing else has been accomplished, 
these efforts have produced unprecedented 
unity of spirit and an understanding that 
bodes well for the future. It has already 
produced a change in the image of the pro- 
fession in the state. 


NEW PROGRAMS 


The university is developing several pro- 
grams that have great appeal to the public 
and to physicians alike. These include the 
following: 

1, A new division of family medicine, a 
pilot program to explore and evaluate the 
contents of family medicine. This activity 
Will be housed in a separate and especially 
designed model community clinic that is 
purposely located separately from the uni- 
versity clinics. Trainees in family medicine 
will not rotate through the traditional serv- 
ices, but will, when indicated, go with their 
patient in whatever service is required—if 
surgery, they will “scrub up.” When the pa- 
tient requires a specialty consultation, the 
trainee must make the appointment in the 
appropriate specialty clinic as he would in 
practice, then accompany the patient, hence 
learn from the consultation. This arrange- 
ment does not disrupt the traditional uni- 
versity specialty clinics and rotations, and 
has been welcomed by the faculty. If a 
trainee wishes extra training in a specialty 
area, he will have opportunities in elective 
times later in his training. He will make 
house calls and will be exposed to the busi- 
ness aspects of a practice. Practicing “fam- 
ily doctors” will staff the family medicine 
clinic under the direction of a full time 
director. 

2. Project responsibility, a pilot program 
in rural health will relate to the family medi- 
cine program, described in detail in THE 
JOURNAL of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (197:339 [Aug 1] 1966). 

The objective is to meet a major medical 
social responsibility by (a) exploration of 
methods for making rural practice of scien- 
tific medicine attractive to young physicians; 
(b) the evaluation of health service and 
health science personnel needs in rural areas 
(Oklahoma); (c) the development of a pilot 
health program based on needs (analogous to 
the agricultural experiment station concept), 
a utilization of a group practice—commu- 
nity health clinic in a rural setting as a 
base for the study and improvement of 
methods in the packaging and delivery of 
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health services; (d) the utilization of such 
a program to assist in the development of 
curriculum, training, and applied research 
in family medicine, the provision of medical 
school leadership in mobilizing not only 
their own talents but those of private citi- 
zens, private agencies, public agencies, and 
organized medicine in a cooperative effort to 
produce the health science personnel needs 
of rural communities. 

3. The health manpower intelligence facil- 
ity, a permanent program established for per- 
petual inventory of health manpower in the 
region, to provide the basis for a planned 
production of appropriate numbers and 
kinds of health manpower. 

4. The regional medical program (which in 
our state embraces, and is embraced by the 
entire Oklahoma health center concept) will 
offer essential support for the planned state- 
wide relationships with physicians and allied 
health personnel in community hospitals and 
other health programs. 

5. The establishment of a school of den- 
tistry. Surveys reveal that Oklahoma has only 
850 dentists for 2,500,000 persons, and more 
than half of these are located in two cities. 
Over 200 young Oklahomans are in dental 
schools in other states at this time—enough 
to fill a new dental college. 

6. A school of public health and a school 
of allied health, both geared to the produc- 
tion of the numbers and kinds of allied 
health workers that are needed and are now 
almost nonexistent in the state. 

7. Formal organization of graduate educa- 
tion into a graduate college in the biomedical 
sciences with its own dean and budget. We 
were surprised to find that we have 256 grad- 
uate students in the basic sciences, all buried 
in the medical student education programs 
and budgets. The graduate college is en- 
visioned as a protected core of academic ex- 
cellence, where scientists and researchers can 
be protected from the vicissitudes of public 
pressures and undergraduate 
responsibilities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The programs projected provide answers to 
the necessity to react to the challenge of 
medical-social responsibility in a manner 
that will preserve the traditional American 
freedoms of practice and education as well as 
the enhancement of academic excellence. 


RECRUITMENT, TRAINING, AND 
USE OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on other 
occasions I have spoken in the Senate 
concerning amendments Nos. 400 and 
401, which I authored with other Sen- 
ators and which were adopted by the 
Senate Finance Committee during its 
consideration of the social security bill, 
H.R. 12080. The amendments require 
each State welfare plan to provide for 
the recruitment, training, and use of 
welfare recipients as subprofessional 
“community service aids” and also for 
recruitment, training, and use of non- 
paid or partially paid “social service 
volunteers,” and direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to study 
and recommend how the State welfare 
systems may become more activist on 
behalf of the poor. By letter, the direc- 
tor of public welfare in Oklahoma, Mr. 
L. E. Rader, has endorsed these amend- 
ments, now pending in conference, and 
I ask unanimous consent the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE oF OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA 
PUBLIC WELFARE COMMISSION, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., November 21, 1967. 
Hon. FRED R. HARRIS, 

U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: We were much in- 
terested to note that both of your proposed 
amendments (Nos, 400 and 401) were incor- 
porated in H.R. 12080, the “Social Security 
Amendments of 1967,” as that bill was re- 
ported out by the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. If enacted into law, and properly im- 
plemented, these proposed amendments 
would, in our opinion, serve to improve and 
clarify the administration of the public as- 
sistance programs, 

One of the proposed amendments, incor- 
porated as Section 209 of H.R. 12080, as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Finance, 
would provide for use of subprofessional 
staff and volunteers in providing services to 
individuals applying for and receiving as- 
sistance. In view of the shortage of trained 
professional social workers, now and in the 
foreseeable future, we think that a need 
exists to use other levels of personnel, in- 
cluding the use of paid subprofessional staff 
as “community service aides” as provided in 
the proposed amendment. To ease the man- 
power shortage, use could be made also of 
“nonpaid or partially paid volunteers” as 
provided in the proposed amendment. Given 
proper orientation and training, members 
of both groups could make a positive contri- 
bution to the assistance programs. Such 
members would be drawn, we assume, from 
individuals who would be free to engage in 
such duties without in any way interfering 
with their obligations to their own families. 

The other proposed amendment, Section 
250 of H.R, 12080, as reported, would, we 
note, direct the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to “make a study of and 
recommendations concerning the means by 
which and the extent to which the staff of 
State public welfare agencies may better 
serve, advise, and assist applicants for or 
recipients of aid or assistance in securing 
the full protection of local, State, and Fed- 
eral health, housing, and related laws and in 
helping them make most effective use of 
public assistance and other programs in the 
community and the extent to which the 
State public assistance, medical assistance or 
related programs may be used as a means 
of enforcing local, State, and Federal health, 
housing, and related laws.” The Secretary 
would report his findings and recommenda- 
tions, including the necessary changes in 
the Social Security Act, to Congress by July 1, 
1969. Such study would, in our opinion, clar- 
ify certain questions which should be clari- 
fled before staffs of State public welfare 
agencies are asked to assume a more active 
role in matters in the fields of health, hous- 
ing, and related laws, as such matters affect 
the applicants for and recipients of assist- 
ance, 

The proposed amendments are constructive 
and clarifying in nature, and you should, we 
think, be commended for advancing them. 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. RADER, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 

The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 

postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 

compensation for certain officers and 

employees in the Federal Government, 
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and to regulate the mailing of pander- 
ing advertisements, and for other pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT NO. 472 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment No. 
472. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendment, as follows: 

On page 182, line 20, after the period in- 
sert the following: “Notwithstanding the 
amendment made by this subsection, the 
basic pay of the Chairman and members of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board shall 
continue at the rate in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of such amend- 
ment until otherwise provided by law.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes on the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive of 
their being any objection to this amend- 
ment. Much has been said that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to establish compara- 
bility; that is, to provide comparable pay 
for public officials to that which they 
would be receiving in private industry. 

In this particular situation, as I 
pointed out several weeks ago, we have 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
which is composed of five members who 
are being paid $26,000 a year. The fact 
is not disputed that for 17 months the 
members of this Board have not had one 
single duty assigned to them. 

I talked with one of the members who 
came to my office, and he confirmed the 
fact not only that they had not had any 
duties assigned to them but there was no 
possibility under existing law that they 
could have any duties assigned to them 
until after Congress had taken action, 
legislatively, to assign them such duties. 

The Senate acted on this matter. I 
supported it, but as yet that bill has not 
become law. Under these circumstances 
these men for 17 months have been draw- 
ing $26,000 a year for doing nothing ex- 
cept cashing their checks. They are doing 
nothing now and will continue to have 
nothing to do until Congress assigns 
them duties. Now this bill proposes to 
raise the salaries of the members of that 
Board by $2,000 for continuing to do 
nothing. 

As I stated before, I supported the bill 
of the Senator from Illinois to confer 
upon this Board certain duties, but that 
bill has not as yet become law. 

Under this amendment, when and if 
that bill becomes law Congress can then, 
if it thinks the members of the Board de- 
serve it, increase their salaries; but until 
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that time the very least we can do is 
freeze their salaries at the existing 
$26,000 level. 

Frankly, if we carried out all the argu- 
ments that have been made on the floor 
of the Senate to establish comparability, 
in this particular case we would do away 
with their salaries entirely, because I can- 
not conceive of any well-managed busi- 
ness organization in America carrying on 
its payroll five men at $26,000 a year 
when they walk into the management’s 
office and say, “For 17 months we have 
not done anything. We have not had a 
single job to perform. There is nothing 
we can perform if the board of directors 
takes no action to assign us some duties.” 
As yet the board of directors, or Congress, 
has taken no action. The only action be- 
r ee now is to raise their salaries by 

2,000. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
is accepted. As I stated before, when 
and if the previous bill becomes the law 
we can then consider the need for raising 
their salaries. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is the 
time rationed? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is on the amend- 
ment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to adopt 
this amendment would be the most curi- 
ous action the U.S. Senate could take. I 
fought through for the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board because it is the 
only Board in Government we have that 
deals with the Communist conspiracy 
and subversive activities. It is up to the 
Attorney General, under the basic law 
which was passed in 1951, to petition 
that Board and send those cases there. 
The Attorney General appeared before 
the committee and said there were 100 
organizations which ought to be cited to 
that Board. If the Board has not any 
1 for the moment, whose fault is 
it? 

First of all, the Supreme Court, in the 
sense that they saw fit to interpret the 
1951 law with respect to compulsory self- 
confession. But Congress is not without 
culpability, because it has persistently 
jockeyed on this thing for months and 
months; and we are still jockeying 
around and not finishing that legisla- 
tion. We sought to amend the basic act 
in every particular to meet the decisions 
of the Supreme Court; for it was up to 
Congress to so modify the law that the 
Board could then act, without requiring 
compulsory self-confession from either 
an organization or an individual. 

Why has not Congress acted? I do not 
know. There is a peculiar kind of inertia 
that settles upon this body, as well as 
upon other legislative bodies, and they 
push it off and do not act. But that is not 
the fault of the Board, so why penalize 
the Board for the laches, the negligence, 
and the laxity that has occurred here on 
Capitol Hill, and for our failure to take 
steps to meet this threat that is so evi- 
dent in the land? 

The amendment should be rejected, 
because, in my judgment, it is absolutely 
punitive, it is discriminatory, it is par- 
tial, and it singles out one board that 
is ready to do its job fully, if Congress 
will only undertake its responsibility un- 
der the law and do what it ought to do. 
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I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reach into a blanket 
amendment that elevated some 100 posi- 
tions in executive level 5 from $26,000 
to $28,000 a year. The amendment of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware would, as the distinguished mi- 
nority leader has pointed out, block out 
two people, and put them back outside. I 
do not know what level they would then 
be in, because the amendment does not, 
I believe, put such positions in the 
regular salary scale, 

I would think, since Congress has just 
recently voted and established its intent 
to maintain the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, that we are on the way to 
providing them with active duties again; 
and I, for one, would hate to lose good 
men by punishing them in this way, by 
making them the only two men of about 
100 to be selected out. 

I do not care to take any more time; 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time, if the Senator from Dela- 
ware is ready to yield back his, and we 
will vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall yield back my time in just 
a moment. 

From my point of view, my amendment 
does not discriminate against the mem- 
bers of this Board. If it does I am sure 
there are a great many people who would 
like to have such discrimination prac- 
ticed upon them, 

No one disputes the fact that for the 
last 17 months this Board has not per- 
formed one single duty. As I have stated, 
one of the members of the Board, in my 
office, confirmed that fact. He said, “It 
is embarrassing; all I do is collect my 
check and cash it.” That is all he has 
done for 17 months. 

It is true that the Senate has passed 
a bill sponsored by the Senator from II- 
linois to give the Board some duties. I 
supported that bill. But it is also true 
that the bill has not been acted upon in 
the House of Representatives and is not 
now the law. Until it does become law 
the Board has no duties, 

Iam just as much against communism 
as any Senator, but we are not fighting 
communism by carrying, not two but five 
people on the payroll at $26,000 a year 
for 2 years with no duties to perform. 
If that is the best way we can find to 
fight communism we had better give up 
the fight. 

All I propose in this amendment is 
that the salaries remain at $26,000 a year 
until such time as Congress acts to give 
them some duties. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has appealed most eloquently 
for comparability between Government 
service and private employment. I ask 
him to name one industry in America, 
one private employer who after having 
five people on its payroll for 17 months 
with no duties, would say to them, “We 
are going to raise you $2,000 a year so 
you can buy some more pinochle cards.” 
Or perhaps they are tired of playing 
pinochle and want a chess board or 
something. 

If it is the desire of Congress to give 
them duties let us first assign them some 
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duties, but I feel that until we do assign 
them duties the least we can do is not 
raise their pay. Otherwise, let us forget 
about talking comparability, because I 
say again, no industry in America would 
be so foolish as to follow the action now 
proposed in the Senate insofar as it af- 
fects this Board. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

If, as the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware thinks, they have nothing to 
do, the proper amendment would be, not 
to give them a slap on the wrist by re- 
fusing to elevate their salary along with 
all the other employees of executive grade 
5, but to abolish all five positions, and 
really save some money. Why do we not 
get into the big business of saving money, 
and offer a substitute amendment? If 
the members of the board have nothing 
to do, let us take them off the payroll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I might 
say to the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Illinois, I believe that 
is an excellent suggestion. I tried to do 
that several weeks ago, and the Senator 
from Oklahoma and his colleague voted 
against it. That fight is over; I lost it. 
Now we have reached the point where 
we must decide whether we want to raise 
them $2,000 a year because their $26,000 
is not quite adequate, on the basis of 
comparable pay for sitting in an office 
for 17 months doing nothing. 

I concede that that is probably not a 
very pleasant task. Perhaps they need a 
raise for I suspect that just sitting there 
looking at the four walls for 17 months 
or just reporting in once a day, may be 
growing somewhat boring, and perhaps 
some Senators think this do-nothing job 
is irksome enough to entitle them to 
$2,000 more. 

But I happen to be one taxpayer who 
thinks $26,000 a year for doing nothing 
is more than adequate pay. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If and when the House 
passes the Dirksen bill, what will the 
effect of the Senator’s amendment be re- 
garding the right of those members of 
the Board to receive the additional 
$2,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If that 
bill goes into effect later? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
bill giving them duties goes into effect 
later Congress can if it wishes raise them 
at that time. 

But if we do not pass the law giving 
them some duties, then, by all means, the 
very least we can do is not raise the sal- 
aries above the $26,000 level. 

We have crossed the bridge of whether 
or not we are going to keep them on the 
payroll. That was settled some time ago. 
As I have stated, I supported the bill 
sponsored by the Senator from Illinois 
to assign them duties. But no one dis- 
putes the fact that they do not have 
duties. 

If that were solely the fault of the At- 
torney General of the United States I 
would say let us get rid of the Attorney 
General, but he has already stated that 
he feels he cannot assign them any duties 
until Congress acts. 
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So let us not pass the buck to the At- 
torney General. Let us accept responsi- 
bility right here where it belongs. We 
speak about the increased cost of living 
and inflation, but I do not see how we 
can justify a $2,000 per year increase for 
five men to pay them to continue doing 
nothing. 

I am willing to yield back the remain- 
der of my time and vote if the Senator is. 

Mr. MONRONEY, I yield 2 minutes 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then I 
withhold my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to pass 
this amendment would be to invite some- 
thing like an elevator operation, because 
there is no question but that this bill 
will be enacted into law. Then what? 
Then we will be doing again what we are 
doing in this bill; we will be in duty 
bound to come back and raise these sal- 
aries. How long will it take? Well, we will 
stumble around with it for quite some 
time. Then there will be the question of 
whether we want to date them back, and 
make it retroactive; watch and see what 
kind of argument is made on that point, 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I still insist that this is a punitive 
proposal, and should not be adopted 
against a board that is ready, able, and 
willing to do its duty. 

It is an overstatement to say that they 
do exactly nothing, because they have 
masses of evidence and testimony to be 
analyzed, and there is a considerable 
workload pending before the board, even 
though no new matters are presently 
being referred. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time if the distinguished senior 
— from Delaware is prepared to 

o So. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself a half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 
one-half minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Illinois said 
that if we agree to the pending amend- 
ment and later some duties are conferred 
on this board and an attempt is made 
to establish retroactive pay for the Board 
members there would be a fight on the 
floor. That is the underestimate of the 
year. 

Certainly the Senator will not propose 
retroactive pay for the five Board mem- 
bers who are now drawing a salary of 
$26,000 a year for doing nothing. 

Why give retroactive pay to the five 
Board members who already receive 
$26,000 a year for doing nothing. I repeat, 
the Board has no duties at present, it 
has had no duties for 17 months, and it 
will have no duties until Congress acts 
affirmatively on the bill now in the House. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired; the question is on agree- 
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ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLEND ER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Syminctron], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Wittrams] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 61, as follows: 


No. 356 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Bennett Hatfield Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Ribicoff 
Clark Morse Russell 
Curtis Morton Spong 
Dominick Moss Thurmond 
Gore Nelson Williams, Del. 
Griffin Pearson Young, Ohio 
Hansen Percy 
NAYS—61 

Aiken Harris McGovern 
Anderson Hart Metcalf 
Baker Hartke Mondale 
Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bayh Hickenlooper Montoya 
Bible 1 undt 

Holland Murphy 
Brewster Hollings Muskie 
Brooke Pastore 
Burdick Inouye Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Randolph 
Carlson Javits Smathers 
Case Jordan, N.C th 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 

Kennedy, N.Y. Stennis 
Dirksen el Talmadge 
Eastland Long, Mo. Ty 
Ervin Long, La. Yarborough 
Fannin Magnuson Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Mansfield 
Gruening McClellan 

NOT VOTING—13 
Allott McCarthy 
Cooper McGee Tower 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Miller 
Fulbright Scott 
So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 

Delaware was rejected. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be read. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing her 
right to the floor? 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, in ac- 
cordance with the previous agreement, 
and it will be a live quorum. 

Mrs. SMITH. And not taken out of the 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not taken out of the 
time of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LINGS in the chair). First, the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 130, 
line 22, after the first quotation mark and 
before the second quotation mark, strike 
the numbers “25,568” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numbers 27,055.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the consent of the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask for a live quorum, 
since this is of direct interest to every 
Member of the Senate, and I thought 
that the Members of the Senate should 
know what is involved. 

Mr. President, the two top majority 
members of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee yesterday made 
two very significant statements with 
respect to the pay bill now before us. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa, stated: 

I am getting a little sick and tired of two 
or three Members being afraid we might 
recognize the legislative branch as a coequal 
branch and deserving of coequal treatment. 
This is a case in point. 


Mr, President, I, too, am getting a 
little sick and tired of some Members 
being afraid we might recognize the 
legislative branch as a coequal branch 
and deserving of coequal treatment. But 
the very bill reported out by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee does 
the very thing about which the chair- 
man of that committee complains, 

It does it against our own top staff 
members because it places a pay ceiling 
on our own top staff members at a level 
of nearly $1,500 below that of the pay 
ceiling set for the classified workers in 
the executive branch. This is surely not 
making the legislative branch a coequal 
branch and deserving of coequal treat- 
ment as far as our top staff members 
are concerned. 

To the contrary, it degrades and be- 
littles our top staff members and makes 
second-class employees when compared 
to the employees of the executive branch. 

Mr. President, if we are in righteous 
indignation to demand coequal treatment 
for ourselves as Members or for former 
Members, then surely in all consistency 
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and good conscience we should demand 
the same for our own top staff members 
instead of degrading them into second 
class” status as we have done for so many 
years. 

Mr. President, I have said this re- 
peatedly for many, many years, yet both 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have continued to give this second 
class treatment to our top staff mem- 
bers—both those of the Senators and of 
the committee staffs. My pleas have fall- 
en on deaf ears. 

One rather calloused answer that has 
been made to my pleas through the years 
has been: “Well, the top members of our 
staffs are not forced to stay here. They 
can leave and get better pay downtown 
in the executive branch if they want 
to. We have not chained them as slave 
3 to stay here against their own 
W. 12 

This brings me to the very significant 
statement made by the No. 2 majority 
member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas. He said in 
debate yesterday: 

We can have an employee here as a con- 
gressional employee, working in our office or 
for a committee for 25 years. Then he can 
go the executive branch and work 6 years 
for a salary of $27,000. And that is not a 
high salary in the executive branch. That 
would be a high salary for our employees 
here, but not downtown. That man could 
get a GS-18, and many of them do. The 
Senators know how the executive branch 
bleeds our competent employees away from 
us.. . . We will not have Congress treated as 
a coequal branch of the Government unless 
we are willing to treat ourselves as being 


equal with members of the executive depart- 
ment, 


Well, Mr. President, I ask, “How about 
treating our top staff members as being 
equal with the top GS-18 employees of 
the executive department?” 

When we complain about coequal 
treatment and about the executive 
branch bleeding our competent em- 
Ployees away from us are we really 
serious? Do we really mean what we say? 
Are we willing to put into practice what 
we claim we preach? Are we willing to 
stop penalizing those top staff members 
whose loyalty to us and to the Senate 
is so great that they cannot be lured 
away by the executive branch? 

Mr. President, I think it is about time 
for us to declare ourselves one way or the 
other. I think it is about time that we 
stood up and be counted on this matter 
one way or the other. 

I, for one, am not going to ask for 
more coequal treatment for myself than 
for our top staff members—for more co- 
equal treatment in the event that I 
should later become a member of the 
executive branch. That is why I voted 
for the Williams amendment yesterday. 

But, Mr. President, I have concluded 
that such is not enough for registering 
my protest against this second-class 
treatment we give to our top staff em- 
ployees. And so I am offering an amend- 
ment to make the legislative employee 
pay ceiling coequal with that of the 
executive employee pay ceiling. 

Mr, President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply regret the 
necessity of opposing the amendment of 
one of the grandest Members of the Sen- 
ate that anyone could ever have served 
with, a lady who is a faithful, dedicated, 
and knowledgeable member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I respect the 
great workload that the distinguished 
Senator carries. 

Mr. President, I, too, am devoted to our 
staff, I claim credit, along with the late 
Senator Bob La Follette, in elevating 
them to professional status. When I 
served on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House we handled 
such matters as price control, and we 
set up Bretton Woods, and we had as our 
only staff assistant a retired rural mail 
carrier. We have gone from that situa- 
tion to what I think is a dignified, com- 
petent, and capable professional staff. 

I would like, but I do not want, to upset 
the balance in this body that goes along 
with the various levels of status. I repeat 
that word “status.” Senators occupy a 
status of which we are proud. Unfor- 
tunately, because of that status our other 
employees come below in what we call 
compressibility as other salaries are 
raised. As they near the salaries of Sen- 
ators we try to keep a little gap between 
them and us. This requires maintaining 
at least a percentage gap that exists be- 
tween other layers of the officers of the 
Senate, members of our committee staffs, 
and our administrative assistants. 

Having gone through this two or three 
times, it is not an easy job to try to pre- 
pare against a mistake in compressibil- 
ity, in having employees of the Senate 
actually netting more salary than Sena- 
tors because of their lack of expenses, 
which everyone knows a Senator must 
provide, but we tried to arrange the vari- 
ous levels as best we could. After a 
unanimous vote from the committee, 
which followed lengthy discussions, we 
fixed a limit at which other salaries of 
Senate employees would approach the 
salaries of Senators, 

I think this degree of difference is 
necessary. It is not necessarily because 
of prestige but because it is required to 
maintain some difference between our 
employees and Senators. 

With unanimous consent, the commit- 
tee fixed a rate of $28,000 as the top 
salary for all Senate employees. That 
amount would go to the principal em- 
ployees, and it applies to the three senior 
officers of the Senate: the Legislative 
Counsel, the Secretary of the Senate, and 
the Sergeant at Arms. These are our 
executive officers. These salaries should 
be fixed at $28,000. 

The next level would be the salaries 
paid for the Parliamentarian, financial 
clerk, and others above the committee 
level. I think there are three or four of 
those people who would be compensated 
at a rate not higher than $27,000. 

The general maximum now established 
by law is $24,480, which should not be 
increased to a figure greater than $26,000. 
We try to do this to maintain a degree of 
difference percentagewise because we 
could not afford to disregard the time- 
honored rank of the different groups of 
our official Senate staff. 
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On the side of our staff members in 
our offices, and in connection with the 
Senate staff, I, too, regret that we do not 
have comparability with Members of the 
House of Representatives, but only as it 
relates to the committee staff in the 
House. 

Today we pay our committee staff as 
follows: The Chief Clerk is paid at the 
rate up to $24,480. Under the first step 
of this pay bill, that sum would go up to 
$25,568, which is the 4.5-percent increase 
that all members of the executive de- 
partment get in that grade, which is com- 
parable and, therefore, they will have a 
raise next year, it is contemplated, and 
the 1968 step will take place and they 
will raise to not more than $26,000. 

It is true that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has a $27,055 top for its com- 
mittee chief of staff, while our committee 
chief of staff, as I said, will reach the 
level of $25,568. 

The House of Representatives sets its 
figures, and we set our figures. I might 
point out that there is a difference in 
the salaries of staff members in our 
offices. If comparability works one way, 
it must work both ways. I might point out 
that House staff administrative assistants 
compared with ours are paid $21,504. Yet 
our top salary is $24,480. Therefore, there 
is a difference on the low side in the 
House for administrative assistants. The 
difference is just about comparable with 
the difference in the House on the high 
side and a little bit on the low side in 
committee. I admit it would be fine if 
we could make these salaries uniform. 

I believe that the House moved its 
figure upward for committee staffs, so 
we are in some disagreement. I do not feel 
we can conscientiously move both groups 
of employees up to $27,055, which would 
be a 9-percent raise from that which they 
are getting today when we are giving 
the rest of the Government a 4.5-percent 
increase, and not have it pointed out that 
we did twice as much for our employees 
as we were willing to do for the hundreds 
of thousands of general service employees 
downtown, all of whom get a limit of 4.5 
percent increase. 

Mr. President, I will respectfully ask, 
with all due appreciation for the resched- 
uling of these difficult jobs, that we not 
encumber the bill at this time with a 9- 
percent raise which would bring up the 
men and women who work under us—and 
they are very faithful. They undoubtedly 
will come up another 3 or 4 percent to be 
above the $28,000 automatically next year 
if aon are included beyond the limit we 
Set. 


I feel this compressibility may affect 
people who may be doing more work than 
I am doing, but certainly they do not have 
the responsibility for returning to their 
home States as we do, which it is essen- 
tial that every Senator should do. Most 
of the people I know—and I do not think 
I have been unkind—do not think the 
committee has been niggardly with the 
Senate staff. I know that in the reorgani- 
zation program we tried to rescale many 
of these. It was our bill which the Senate 
passed and now rests in limbo in the 
House. I do not know what will happen. 
This is a matter on which I do not think 
anyone will be hurt by the $25,568 salary 
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from the $24,480 for our committee staffs. 
Let me again say that comparability does 
not exist here, if we consider our own per- 
sonal staff which involves 100 at least for 
the Senate, and involves 435 for the House 
where we exceed their top limit of $21,504 
and our figure of $24,480, both of which, 
under the bill, will go up by 4.5 percent 
and not by the 9 percent which is pro- 
posed by the amendment. 

With all due respect, as tender a 
household matter as this has become, I 
think we must realize that we, too, should 
be restrained in our demands for pay 
increases. I think we have been as lib- 
eral as we can. We have observed as we 
must, the traditional status of the var- 
ious offices below those of others, to keep 
some kind of recognized and historic 
differential between those who run the 
Senate; namely, the top three officers, 
the Legislative Counsel, the Sergeant at 
Arms, and the Secretary, on down 
through to the various groups, the Finan- 
cial Clerk, and officers of that kind, 
which are carefully scaled down today 
by a percentage difference that is main- 
tained in our traditional staffs. This 
would upset the whole balance. I do not 
think it would be wise or should be in- 
sisted upon by the men who serve us. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the position the chairman has 
taken in regard to the proposed increase 
for the heads of staffs of Members of 
Congress. As he well knows, we spent 
hours and hours studying this problem. 
There has been considerable discussion 
in committee as to the discrepancies and 
the variance between House and Senate 
staffs. We regret that. We have had this 
matter up with Mr. Brenkworth on 
several occasions. There are some prob- 
lems existing as to these salaries. 

I sincerely hope that the pending 
amendment, despite its merits, will be 
rejected, because we set a limit of $28,000 
and we set that limit after much study 
and deliberation. 

If this amendment should be agreed to, 
then the salary of this particular in- 
dividual would go to $28,272 and 
would break the ceiling which, I think, 
would be most unfortunate for all em- 
ployees working in the Senate. Therefore, 
I hope that the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
the Senate had before it the bill which 
came from the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of Congress, as the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has told us, we looked 
into the problem. 

At that time, I offered an amendment, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma was 
very generous in his support of it. It 
provided for some comparability for 
House and Senate committee staffs. That 
amendment is still pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

Now I am prepared to offer an amend- 
ment which would make the pay in- 
creases which the Senate adopted at that 
time, by a vote of 2 to 1, applicable to 
the pending bill. 
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It would permit two committee staff 
members, to serve at $27,055, and four 
at the second level of $25,944. I spoke 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and listened to his reasons 
why we should not make some of the 
increases. 

Under present law, staff members in 
the House of Representatives receive the 
top salary of $25,890. There is no limita- 
tion on that. There can be as many staff 
members at that rate as they can find 
appropriations for. 

In the Senate, we have a limitation 
permitting only one committee staff 
member to receive the top salary of $24,- 
480—a disparity of $1,410 annually. 

When the bill is enacted, that dis- 
parity will go up, to make a difference 
of $2,000 annually. 

All that the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] is trying to do is to say that we 
can have one staff member on the same 
basis as on the House side. Many of us 
have served in the House as well as in 
the Senate, and we have great admira- 
tion for the staff members there. But 
we still have a superb staff who work 
with us in the Senate, too. We know the 
kind of valuable work they do. They are 
a highly professional staff, whose activi- 
ties the Senator from Oklahoma has 
mentioned. 

We talk about prestige. Well, just as 
a matter of prestige, our staff members, 
who do the same work and perform the 
same functions, have the same right to 
the salaries as are paid in the other body. 
We do not like to see them leave us, but 
they do leave us. They go downtown 
too, and get more money. 

Under the bill, we are limiting our 
senior officers on the Senate side to 
$28,000—as well as limiting to $27,055 
employees in the General Accounting 
Office and the Library of Congress. We 
are limiting our committee staff members 
to even less than that; yet GS-18’s in 
every other agency can go up to $28,000, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma has 
mentioned. 

I see no reason why we should not 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine, recognizing that 
we need and desire, and that our staffs 
are entitled to, some comparability, and 
move one of these staff members up to 
at least $27,055. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Is not the Senator 
from Montana overlooking the fact that 
if we are to have this comparability, we 
will have to reduce the pay of our ad- 
ministrative assistants by some $3,000? 
Iam not ready to do that. 

Mr. METCALF. That is a matter which 
the House of Representatives should take 
care of in its own housekeeping. If the 
House wants to raise the pay of their 
staffs, that is their problem. They will 
have to take care of it. But we should 
recognize that at least one member of our 
staff has just as high a professional 
standing, does just as good a job, has 
just as much experience, and has just as 
much responsibility as staff members in 
the other body. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
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Maine as to the numbers to be affected 
by the amendment. Would we have more 
than one staff member at the top salary? 

Mrs, SMITH. No. My proposal is for 
only one. I am not wedded to any par- 
ticular formula. All I am trying to get 
is equality between the executive branch 
and the Senate. 

I do not like the idea of our people 
being belittled and degraded in com- 
parison with GS-18’s in the executive 
branch, which they insist on. I say to the 
chairman: Let us cut down the GS-18’s 
in the executive branch, if that is what 
he would like, and I would go along with 
him on that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are cutting 
down on the escalation at the higher 
levels to run below the $30,000 Senate 
salary. So many who would go above the 
$30,000 figure on this raise are denied 
that raise in the executive department. 
We are trying to preserve this at the 
level of Senators as to the ordinary com- 
parability of the various grades. 

I wish we could display a little patience 
so that we could study this problem more 
carefully. It does not properly belong in 
a general pay bill because here we ac- 
tually would be changing grades. I think 
we would be in a bad way there, to say 
that we raise our own assistants, 100 of 
them, of Senate Members, and some 14 
or 15 in the committees, by 9 percent, 
when we held all raises at the general 
service level to 4.5 percent. 

I think it would be in better taste and 
much better to consider, with all due re- 
gard to the capabilities of the people 
who serve us, to take this up in a more 
leisurely way, to have an adequate study 
made between the careful relationships 
of the first, second, third, or fourth eche- 
lons of Senate officers, so that we will not 
reach this normal differential. 

I hope the Senator will support the 
committee. We had no hearings on this 
amendment. We know a great deal about 
it. Perhaps we do not need hearings. 
But I think it would be much more ap- 
propriate to take this proposal up in a 
legislative appropriation bill. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 4 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I am in- 
trigued by the Senator’s plea for re- 
straint. I agree with him on the need 
for restraint in other areas as well as 
this one. I am also intrigued by the 
Senator’s plea for patience. I think he 
will remember that 10 years ago almost 
the same words were uttered on this floor. 
I have been patient for 10 years or more. 
I have been trying to get something done 
legislatively as well as in appropria- 
tions, so I am sure he will not disagree 
with me on the matter of my having been 
patient. 

I will go back to the statement about 
the 9-percent increase. It was only be- 
cause our people were held down that 
that particular group received the 9-per- 
cent increase. 

As I understand, if I am correct—and 
the chairman will correct me if I am 
not—a year from now the differential 
will be even greater, because the GS-18 
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salary will be $28,000 and the salary here 
could not be higher than $26,000, which 
would be a $2,000 differential. 

I just do not understand why, under 
the guise of further study, patience, re- 
straint, or anything else, we should be 
willing to have our people here made 
second-class employees compared to the 
executive branch. 

Again, all I say to the chairman and 
the committee is that it seems to me 
that some way ought to be found to put 
them on the same level. I will go all the 
way with them if they want to present 
an amendment to get the GS-18 down to 
the level of our own top people. Other- 
wise, I would like to have a vote on my 
amendment. As the Chair knows, I have 
called for the yeas and nays. 

I yield back the rest of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 


roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a live pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS J. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay”; if 
I were to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virgina. I announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. Barn, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas IMr. 
TOWER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 61, as follows: 


No. 357 Leg.] 

YEAS—27 
Anderson Gruening Mondale 
Baker Hartke Montoya 
Bartlett Hill Murphy 
Case Inouye Muskie 
Clark Jackson Pearson 
Dirksen Javits Percy 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Fulbright Kuchel Yarborough 
Metcalf Griffin Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—61 
Aiken Church Hayden 
Allott Cotton Hickenlooper 
Bennett Curtis Holland 
Bible Eastland Hollings 
Boggs Ervin Hruska 
Brewster Fannin Jordan, Idaho 
Brooke Fong Kennedy, Mass 
Burdick Gore Kennedy, N.Y. 
Byrd, Va Hansen Lausche 
Byrd, W. Va. Harris Long, Mo 
Cannon rt Long, La 
Carlson Hatfield Magnuson 
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Mansfield Nelson Spong 
McCarthy Stennis 
McClellan Pell 
McGovern Prouty Thurmond 
Monroney Proxmire Tydings 
Morse Randolph Williams, Del. 
Morton Ribicoff Young, Ohio 
Moss Russell 
Mundt Smathers 

NOT VOTING—12 
Bayh McGee Sparkman 
Cooper McIntyre Symington 
Dodd Miller Tower 
Ellender Scott Williams, N.J. 


So Mrs. SMITH’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


GIFT OF EISENHOWER HOME AND 
FARM AT GETTYSBURG, PA., TO 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I was 
happy to hear the official announcement 
today that former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has donated his home and 
farm in Gettysburg, Pa., to the Federal 
Government for national historical pur- 
poses. The property adjoins the present 
Gettysburg National Military Park. 

This is a magnificent gift. It will pre- 
serve the former President’s attractive 
residence and farmland as the Eisen- 
hower National Historic Site. The total 
land involved is 230 acres, Under the 
terms of the donation, General Eisen- 
hower would reserve a life interest in 
the property. 

Under existing law, such a gift can be 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior 
and designated as a national historic 
site. However, it has been customary to 
withhold such a designation until legis- 
lation is approved by the Congress. 

During recent correspondence with 
President Eisenhower regarding his 
public-spirited intention to make this 
gift, I informed him that legislation was 
customary. He wrote back to say that 
he would be happy to have me introduce 
such legislation. He said it would be 
pleasant to know that public opinion, as 
represented in the Congress, would ap- 
prove of the transaction. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a joint reso- 
lution to authorize the development by 
the Federal Government of the gift of the 
Eisenhower home and farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. However, the property will not 
be developed during the tenure reserved 
by President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation for certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, 
and to regulate the mailing of pandering 
advertisements and for other purposes, 

AMENDMENT NO. 474 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 

up my amendment No. 474. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Cartson’s amendment (No. 474) is 
as follows: 

(a) (1) On page 82, strike out the table 
immediately following line 2 and all that 
follows down through line 7, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


An cents} 
“Mailed Mailed Mailed 
during during after 
calendar calendar Dec, 31, 
year 1968 year 1969 1969 
Rate per pound 1.3 1.4 1.5 
Minimum charge per 
* blece «13 14 15 


(2) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


d) The rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) of 
this title, of qualified nonprofit organizations, 
are as follows: 


Un cents} 


“During During 


During During During During 


calendar jar calendar calendar calendar calendar 
year 1968 year 1969 year 1970 year 1971 year 1972 year 1973 and 
thereafter 
Rate per pound: 
Kavertisi portion 
Zone I and 2 2.35 2.9 3.45 4.0 4.55 5.1 
Zone 3 2.55 3.3 4.05 4.8 5, 55 6.3 
Zone 4... 2.95 4.1 5.25 6.4 7,55 8.7 
Zone 5... 3.35 4.9 6.45 8.0 9.55 11.1 
Zone 6... 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12,0 
pO ee eS 3.5 5.2 6.9 8.6 10.3 12.0 
pel eg ee | Rae: ao nele ar eae 
— J 3 1 
Minimums — per piece 13 14 15 15 15 218˙7 


(b) On page 88 immediately following line 18, strike the table and insert in lieu thereof, 


the following table: 
Rates 
‘Type of mailin, Mailed of doe Mailed 
q mailing a and after ailed on Uni 
we prior to Jan. 7, 1968, and after * 
Jan. 7,1968 and prior to Jan. 5, 1969 
(cents) Jag. 5, 1969 (cents) 
nts) 
6 6.0 6.0 1st 2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
(1) Individual piece. 2 2.0 2.0 Each additional ounce or fraction thereof 
(2) Bulk mailings under subsection (e) of 
this section of— 
(A) Books and catalogs of 24 12 15.0 15.0 Each pound or fraction thereof. 
Cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
Reep and plants, 
f D 82 er matter 18 22.0 22.0 Do. 
C) Minimum charge o.. 2% 3.6 3.8 Per piece.“ 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, since 
the proposed amendment deals with mat- 
ter on two separate pages of the bill and 
with three separate categories of mail, 
I ask at this time, if it is parliamentarily 
possible, for a division of the question 
when voted upon. 

I ask unanimous consent that while we 
are waiting for a decision of the Chair on 
the question of division, that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas be permitted to pro- 
ceed, and we can thus save some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering this amendment together with the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

uve Senator from Kansas may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I am 
offering an amendment which would cor- 
e certain inequities in the postal rate 

First, it would adjust the rate on sec- 
ond-class mail affecting religious and 
nonprofit publications in such a manner 
as to conform to the treatment afforded 
in the pending bill to AT news- 
papers and 

Second, the arene would con- 
form the Tates on third-class mailings to 
the rate adopted by the House, 3.8, over 
a 2-year period. 

This amendment would be helpful to 
veterans organizations, civic clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, and churches, who 
use their publications to inform their 
membership with no thought of profit. 

The pending bill as reported by the 
committee carries a provision that will 
impose a 60-percent increase, at one 
stroke, in the second-class postage rates 
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on lightweight publications of nonprofit 
labor, church, educational, civic philan- 
thropic, fraternal, and veterans’ orga- 
nizations. 

Such publications, if weighing less 
than an ounce a copy, are now subject 
to the minimum rate, which is one-eighth 
of a cent a copy. The Senate committee 
bill would raise that to one-fifth of a 
cent a copy, effective January 7, 1968. 
This amounts to a 60-percent increase. 

By contrast, commercial publications 
and others which come under the pound 
rate would bear only a 23-percent in- 
crease, spread out over a 3-year period, 
or approximately 7 percent a year. 

The amendment would provide that 
the minimum second-class rate for light- 
weight, nonprofit publications be in- 
creased by approximately 20 percent over 
a 3-year period, roughly the same per- 
centage as commercial publications. 

Here is a typical example of how it 
affects one such nonprofit publication: 

Labor Newspaper, as you may know, is 
the national weekly of 18 railway unions 
and goes to approximately 550,000 sub- 
scribers in the United States. It is an 
eight-page tabloid and weighs less than 
an ounce. As such, it is subject to the 
minimum rate. 

Labor Newspaper asks for no preferen- 
tial treatment. It requests approximately 
the same three-step increase as proposed 
in the committee bill for other second- 
class publications. 

A jump of 60 percent, as proposed in 
the committee bill, would cost Labor 
Newspaper an additional $20,000 a year. 
This would be a very critical blow to this 
paper’s slender financial resources—and 
to hundreds of other nonprofit labor pub- 
lications. 

Labor Newspaper is established as a 
nonprofit cooperative. It carries no ad- 
vertising. Its only source of income is 
from voluntary subscriptions. In a few 
cases, railway unions subscribe for all 
their members, in others, local lodges 
subscribe, and in addition, thousands of 
individuals subscribe. Subscription rates 
cannot be easily raised, and they do not 
come overnight. Just as in the case of 
commercial publications, it often takes 
years to secure subscription rate in- 
creases. 

To the Post Office Department, a 60- 
percent increase in the minimum rate on 
all nonprofit publications would yield an 

cant amount of revenue—far less 
than $1 million. But to labor newspaper 
and the labor press as a whole, the effect 
would be harsh and even devastating. 

We think Senators will agree it is not 
fair to impose a 60-percent increase in 
one stroke on publications least able to 
pay, while only a little over 20 percent 
is imposed over a 3-year period on com- 
mercial publications. 

Among those this amendment will help 
are veteran groups, gasoline stations, de- 
partment stores, civic clubs, fraternal 
organizations, churches, corporations 
and partnerships, museums, schools, vol- 
unteer fire companies, newspapers and 
other publications delivered within the 
county, trade unions, mail-order houses, 
political candidates, and so forth. There 
are 275,000 third-class permit holders in 
the United States. The average congres- 
sional district has more than 500 permit 
holders. 
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There are hundreds of thousands of 
semiskilled and handicapped workers 
employed in the direct mail field. If the 
volume of such mail should severely drop 
through too high postage rates, these 
semiskilled workers will be the first to 
suffer. More than 442 million persons de- 
pend on third-class sales for their liveli- 
hood, 

Assuming arguendo that third-class 
mail is paying less than its allocated 
costs, it is not as a subsidy, but as a rec- 
ognition of the deferred service it re- 
ceives and the lesser value it represents. 
Deferred mail was created by Congress 
to keep valuable employees profitably 
occupied during any slack period and to 
create increased mail volume. It takes 
on the average 18 days for a third-class 
piece of mail to be delivered from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. If it were not 
for the deferred mail category, thousands 
of postal workers would be removed from 
their jobs. 

The Postmaster General stated before 
the Senate committee on October 16: 

ZIP Code pre-sort savings are averaging 
two-tenths of a cent per piece, and applied 
to projected 1968 volume this would mean 
total annual savings of about $35 million for 
bulk third class and $18 million for publish- 
ers’ second-class mail. In other words, were 
it not for pre-sorted second and third class 
mail we estimate our expenses in 1968 would 
be $53 million higher. 


Eighty percent of the costs are for la- 
bor, and labor is used primarily for the 
handling, carrying, and sorting of mail. 
As the result of ZIP code regulations, 
much of this handling is done at the 
expense of the bulk mailers. A piece of 
mail is handled on the average of 15 
times by postal employees. Bulk mailers 
do nine of these handlings at their own 
expense. 

Many magazines of small circulation, 
such as the many educational, civic, 
trade union, and veteran publications, 
are hit very hard by this bill. The com- 
mittee bill provides for a 60-percent in- 
crease in the piece rate for nonprofit 
second-class mail, and the piece rate for 
in-county second-class mail. This would 
be catastrophic to many publications 
which survive on marginal revenues. In 
addition, the proposed increase is very 
discriminatory since the overall second- 
class rates will increase 20 percent and 
spread over a 3-year period. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator indulge the Chair so that he may 
rule on the question that has been 
raised? 

A division of the question having been 
demanded, the Chair rules that the 
amendment is divided into three parts. 

The first part is that on page 1, from 
line 1, down to line 4. 

The second question would be on page 
1, beginning with line 4, down to line 
3 on page 2 of the amendment. 

The third question would be on page 
2, beginning with line 3 of the amend- 
ment down to the end of the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, there will be a rollcall on each 
one of the separately divided questions, 
with a time limitation of 1 hour—30 
minutes to the side—on the entire ques- 
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tion, not on each division, but I hour 
total on the amendment, 30 minutes to 
the side. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
made the case on the first part of the 
measure dealing with the veterans or- 
ganizations and other groups. 

As the Chair has ruled—and I think 
rightfully so—it is divisible. I have noth- 
ing further to say at this time except 
that many magazines of small circula- 
tion, such as educational, civic, trade 
union, and veterans publications, are 
very hard hit by the pending bill. 

The committee bill, as I stated, pro- 
vides for a 60 percent increase on a 
piece-rate basis for nonprofit second- 
class mail, and the piece rate in the 
county second-class mail. 

This would be catastrophic in my opin- 
ion. Many publications are nonprofit and 
are published to help their membership 
and others who are concerned. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is curious to 
know the rationale that was used by the 
committee in imposing a 60-percent in- 
crease on nonprofit publications, where- 
as on profit publications it is much less. 
Why the distinction? What is the rea- 
son for it? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to let the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee answer the ques- 
tion. 

I opposed this provision in committee. 
I think it would be too great an increase. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
main rationale, I say to my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, is that the rate is one-eighth of 
a cent for accepting that mail, sorting 
it, and putting it out on a route, rural 
or domestic. We charge that much for 
that service. 

It costs as much to deliver that mail as 
it costs to deliver a letter that we are 
now charging 6 cents to deliver. 

We do raise the rate 60 percent. It 
would go up from one-eighth of a cent 
to one-fifth of a cent. I say that it is 
high time that these rates started to go 
up, whether for charitable or other non- 
profit organizations. 

There are some 8,000 to 10,000 maga- 
zines in publication and enjoying this 
ridiculously low rate. 

I think the committee had adequate 
hearings on the matter. It is ridiculous 
to say that we should charge the average 
woman 6 cents to mail a letter to her son 
or husband in Vietnam and at the same 
time allow the so-called 8,000 to 10,000 
nonprofit organizations to continue to 
enjoy a rate of one-eighth of a cent. 

It is a 60-percent increase. It is an 
increase from one-eighth of a cent to 
one-fifth of a cent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I can 
realize the drama of bringing the widows 
and the boys in Vietnam into the ques- 
tion. However, let me ask this question: 
How much are we charging the paid pub- 
lications, those magazines and newspa- 
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pers that operate for profit? How much 
do we charge them as against the widows 
and our boys in Vietnam? Let us make 
that comparison. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, by 
quick mathematics I believe we are 
charging them better than 10 times what 
we are charging the so-called nonprofits, 

Mr. PASTORE. How much less do we 
charge them than we charge the writing 
mothers? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are charging 
them 1.3 cents minimum on all publica- 
tions on profitmaking publications, for 
second class. That is the minimum. It 
goes up by the pound rate. 

Of course, the minimum rate is pri- 
marily for the small county newspapers. 
We also raise their rate. Everyone gets 
an increase. No one gets a lesser amount 
of increase than the ones who are ask- 
ing at this point to try to remain at one- 
eighth of a cent instead of being raised 
60 percent to one-fifth of a cent. 

Mr. PASTORE. The practice has been 
that we have been charging parents the 
regular rate for mailing letters to their 
boys in Vietnam. We are asking them to 
carry the load for the profitmaking pub- 
lications that have actually been receiv- 
ing a boon. 

It costs just as much and even more 
money to deliver Time or Life magazine 
as it does to deliver a letter. 

I think that in the past we have been 
too preferential in the case of all of the 
publications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This class of mail 
is now paying only 7 percent of its cost 
to the Post Office Department. The loss 
is $126.2 million a year. That is not hay 
in this day and age when the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is trying to find ways and means 
to meet the financial requirements of 
the Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not find any fault with the 
Senator for trying to raise the mailing 
cost of an item that costs 5 cents to de- 
liver from the present cost of one-eighth 
of a cent to a cost of one-fifth of a cent. 

However, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee that has to raise the money to 
pay for this, I think you are not charg- 
ing enough. How does the Senator excuse 
having the cost that low? 

Mr, MONRONEY. We are trying to 
recognize the traditional, historic bene- 
fits of the veterans organizations, the 
Red Cross, the cancer societies, and also 
the Hibiscus Society of Alabama. Look 
at this list. The book is approximately 
a foot thick, with the names of people 
who enjoy nonprofit, charitable rates. 
Just about everybody is in it, including 
many of our fine civic clubs and some 
of our great national organizations 
which enjoy the same rate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How does one 
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explain to people that $1 of their taxes 
is used to pay for mail they do not want? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sprone in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not wish to im- 
pinge upon the time of the Senator from 
Kansas, I only meant to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
as to why we raise this class of mail 60 
percent. 

Mr. PASTORE. All I am trying to point 
out—and this is also in answer to the 
Senator from Louisiana—is that in the 
past, and even now, the profitmaking 
publications have been the sacred cow; 
and they have been subsidized by those 
mothers and those widows who are writ- 
ing letters to the boys in Vietnam. Let 
us face it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator can 
submit an amendment that would in- 
crease rates. I am trying to prevent the 
loss of revenue. I am trying to cover as 
much of our cost of operation as possible. 
The bill is open to amendment to increase 
the second-class rates. This amendment 
would decrease second-class rates in 
many respects. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. What is hap- 
pening in the House is that the commit- 
tee with the responsibility of raising all 
this money is revolting against the com- 
mittee spending all this money. The de- 
bate is going on between the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from 
Rhode Island at this time. The people 
who must raise the money are saying, 
We refuse to raise taxes; you pay for it.“ 

I cannot see any reason why the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would let these peo- 
ple get off with one-fifth of a cent. I think 
he is being most generous. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my col- 
league. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the is- 
sue is very simple. For years, the Post 
Office Department has regarded these 
groups as nonprofit organizations and 
has carried them as performing a public 
service. 

The chairman and I disagreed in com- 
mittee, and we disagree now. To me, the 
Post Office Department is a public serv- 
ice organization. 

I have in my hand the Scouter, which 
is a weekly digest of the national Scout 
organization. It is distributed to the 
Scout leaders and others interested in 
this great movement. Certainly, no one 
would say that this is a profit organiza- 
tion. You and I contribute to it. It is a 
great organization. 

If the committee amendment is 
adopted, it will cost the Boy Scout or- 
ganization $86,000 a year. It is not a 
small item. We are talking about large 
sums of money today. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we can 
continue, as a great nation, to be inter- 
ested in taking care of and assisting 
people who are trying to help others. 
That is all the pending amendment 
would do. 

Does the Senator from Indiana wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. HARTKE. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Does the Senator know 
what the estimated loss of revenue is 
with regard to the handling of the mail 
of these organizations which are putting 
out such publications? 

Mr. CARLSON. This will cost $1 
million. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is the Senator aware 
that there are more than one-quarter of 
a million separate organizations—ap- 
proximately 275,000—which the Senator 
from Oklahoma indicated would con- 
tinue to use such an operation, if they 
can continue in business, if it is not a 
burden on them? 

Am I correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I said there were 
8,000 to 10,000 magazines. The book is 
about a foot thick, completely filled with 
names of societies and organizations. It 
makes interesting reading, but one is 
astonished as to how gracious the Fed- 
eral Government has been to this typical 
class of nonprofit second-class user. 
Wealthy churches are using it to mail 
from here to Hawaii for one-eighth of a 
cent, and now it will go to one-fifth of 
a cent. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that there 
are approximately 275,000 publications 
and the revenue is less than $1 million, 
which means that the cost for any one 
organization or any one publication can 
hardly be found, that it is like finding 
a needle in a haystack? 

It is not the same amount of money 
as the Senator from Rhode Island spoke 
about with respect to the large publica- 
tions. In the case of most of these pub- 
lications it amounts to the difference 
between their staying in business or 
going out of business. I do not wish to 
pass judgment on these organizations. I 
do not know what the hibiscus organiza- 
tion is. I have never heard of it. If people 
like flowers and like to send out leaflets 
about flowers and encourage people to 
appreciate the beauty of life. I do not see 
anything wrong with that. If it is a dif- 
ference of $50 to them, it may mean the 
difference between staying in operation 
and ceasing operation. 

A great issue has been made of this 
matter, as though this is a major part 
of the bill. This is a minor part of the 
bill. The original report of the Bureau 
of the Budget was that it would be a 
negligible amount. 

The amendments we are considering 
really involve a very severe increase in 
rates. Perhaps the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not believe it is very much, 
but it is a great deal of money to these 
people, compared with the amount of 
money they are receiving. All they wish 
is to be treated fairly. 

I believe the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has made a good point: The per- 
centage of increase for the big publica- 
tions is not nearly as large, and this is 
a fact of life. It is true that much more 
money is involved. 

It seems to me that the issue comes 
back to the basic proposition as to 
whether you really want to hit them hard, 
and I know that some people would like 
to hit them hard and drive them out of 
business. Apparently, everybody is sup- 
posed to send their publications by first- 
class mail. 
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I believe that the mail service is one 
of the great operations of this country. 
We started with RFD—rural free de- 
livery. It is a great service to this coun- 
try. People who accuse it of being a boon- 
doggle or anything such as that are doing 
an injustice to a fine organization. 

I wish the Post Office Department 
would give as much attention to the 
delivery of the mail as it does to criticiz- 
ing people who try to use it to promote 
their own charitable organizations and 
good ideas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that, under the ruling of the Chair, 
all three of the separate divisions in the 
amendment must be discussed and the 
discussion is to be completed before a 
rolicall vote can be had on any one of 
them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. And the discussions on 
the three separate items must be com- 
pleted within 1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. I should like 
to keep it brief. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I shall be brief. 

When was the last time that an in- 
crease in the rates was instituted in the 
carrying of what is called nonprofit serv- 
ice leaflets and magazines? 

Mr. MONRONEY. With respect to non- 
profit magazines, it was 1962. This is 1967. 
They have been enjoying this rate, which 
covers only 7 percent of the costs, since 
1962. Before that, it was distinctly less, 
and it went on for many years. Under this 
“terrible” 60-percent raise, it would only 
come up to 9 percent of our cost, and this 
would not be so bad if you singled out the 
American Red Cross or such organiza- 
tions. But this includes 8,000 or 10,000 
magazines about which the distinguished 
Senator has spoken. 

He said it is only $1 million. This dem- 
onstrates the tenderness with which we 
tried to treat this class. He then said to 
leave it as it is because it is only $1 mil- 
lion. The Senator cannot have it both 
ways. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that in 
the last 15 years second and third 
class have been raised 122 percent and 
188 percent respectively? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This rate in 1962 
was—is the Senator talking about the 
first amendment? 

Mr. HARTKE. As I understand the 
ruling of the Chair I am talking about 
all three. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There are three 
separate groups. Are we talking about 
second-class nonprofit? This is not my 
understanding. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. I am on limited 
time. The Senator is speaking on the 
other side of the issue and I would sug- 
gest that he get time from the Senator 
from Kansas, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield time? 

Mr. CARLSON. How much time does 
the Senator require? 

Mr. HARTKE. I would like to proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that all 
parts of this amendment which have now 
been divided are being voted on in suc- 
cession without intervening debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is the point I am 
making. Mr. President, I ask that I be 
permitted to proceed for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to speak on the 
time of the Senator from Kansas. 

Is it not true that during the last 15 
years second- and third-class mail, which 
these amendments are directed to, have 
had an increase of 122 percent and 188 
percent, respectively? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think we would 
be—I cannot exactly say. I can only say 
that this second-class nonprofit up to 
now is only paying 7 percent of the cost, 
and this would raise it to 9 percent of 
cost coverage. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator does not 
know how much the rate was increased in 
the last 15 years? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot keep all of 
that information in mind. I know it has 
gone up from 1 cent to 2% cents in 40 
years in third class. 

The Senator is figuring percentages 
and when one figures percentages there 
is figured the fraction of a cent. You can 
get 60 percent by raising it a quarter of 
a cent, which does not make sense. 

Mr. HARTKE. These people can be put 
out of business. There are certain han- 
dling processes which are eliminated in 
third-class mail which the Post Office De- 
partment does not have to do, specifically 
including ZIP code. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amount we 
raised over the present rates is 0.075 
cent for in-county and nonprofit sec- 
ond class. I do not believe this is too 
much when one considers all that a post- 
man has to do. He has to carry this ma- 
terial the same as first-class mail, de- 
liver it to the right address and put it in 
the right box. The nonprofits can go 
across the country to Hawaii. By raising 
0.007 cent, you have 9 percent. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator, but 
that is not in answer to the question I 
asked. However, it is all right, It is all 
right with me, but in order to put the 
question back in sequence with the an- 
swer, the question which I asked 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
that I be permitted to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr, HARTKE. Is it not true in han- 
dling processes at the present time there 
are 14 separate operations generally 
decided to be the job of the Post Office 
Department on first-class mail? 
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Mr. MONRONEY, I think it is some- 
thing like that, yes. It is in the hearings 
and the Senator can find it there. 

Mr. HARTKE. In third-class mail, 
there are nine operations by handlers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are not talking 
about junk mail. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am talking about 
third-class mail, 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is junk mail. 
The Senator is going from in-county in 
one debate to second-class and non- 
profit mail thereafter, and now we are on 
junk mail. 

Perhaps we could simplify the Sen- 
ator’s understanding if we try to stay on 
one matter and get a unanimous-consent 
agreement to have a vote on each section 
of the bill. It is going to be confusing. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not confused. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let us talk about 
each of the sections in the bill and then 
we will have an intelligent approach. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not confused. It 
was not the Senator from Indiana who 
requested the division. 

If the Senator from Oklahoma did not 
understand the question, that is one 
thing. I asked whether or not those proc- 
esses, which are ordinarily required of 
first-class mail, consist of some 14 of 
them, handled by mailers. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was the testi- 
mony. That included every single phase 
of bringing it to the post office and so on. 
They had 39 processes and about six or 
seven more if they took the mail from 
the Printing Office. They are still charg- 
ing a great many of the operations to the 
mailers in the post office. It was about as 
phony as a $3 bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not the one who 
complains about using time. I got my 
time from the Senator from Kansas and 
the Senator from Oklahoma is keeping 
all the time. 

Is it not true that there was a state- 
ment by the Postmaster General on Oc- 
tober 16 that ZIP code savings are aver- 
aging 0.2 of a cent and projected into 
1968 this means there are annual savings 
of about $35 million and, using the words 
of the Postmaster General, were it not 
for that it is estimated expenses in 1968 
would be $53 million higher. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, but they are 
still losing $316 million on the operation 
at the old rate of 61-percent cost cover- 
age. 

At the present rate that does not pay 
for junk mail mailers. This is commercial 
mail and has nothing to do with public 
service. Why should it be passed on to 
first-class mail? 

Mr. HARTKE. I would be very glad to 
listen to a speech by the Senator from 
Oklahoma on his time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator asked 
the question. 

Mr. HARTKE. I asked if the Postmas- 
ter General made such a statement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He did. He went on 
to say that the cost was not as much in 
savings and we do not approach the cost 
coverage by 75 percent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONRONEx. I yield time. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, without 
taking time out of the amendment, 
which is 1 hour, I understand, one-half 
hour on each side, would it be possible 
by unanimous consent to have a rollcall 
on each part before we get to the second 
part? Could we vote on the first part 
and then discuss the second part and 
take a vote on that, and then the third 
vote in order that debate be confined in 
the 1-hour period? Can we do that by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement under 
which we are operating presently may 
be amended and modified by subsequent 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we take a roll- 
call vote without taking the time out of 
the time of the 1 hour on each part of 
the divided question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that there already will be a 
rollcall on each part. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know, but the fact is 
that we are going to take them in suc- 
cession after the hour has expired. I 
want to interrupt the hour by taking the 
rollcall vote on each part as we debate it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I did 
not suggest the division. In view of the 
situation where we get three rollcall 
votes, I hope the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island carries. I think 
we should do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair would say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that he may, in his unani- 
mous-consent request, suggest that there 
be a period of time between each rollcall 
vote and then accomplish what he de- 
sires. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 20 minutes be 
allotted on each one of the three parts, 
and at the termination of 20 minutes we 
take a rollcall vote without counting that 
as a part of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, everyone understands the issue 
and 20 minutes, 10 minutes to a side, if 
agreeable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is agreeable to me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is agreeable to 
me, but debate should be germane and 
it should not go all over the lot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten min- 
utes to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON I, and 19 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Was the Senator 
from Indiana through? 

Mr. HARTKE. No, I was not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have not dis- 
cussed yet the matter on the first amend- 
ment we are going to vote on in the first 
division. I should like to get to that. Then 
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we have the question of the second and 
the third. So let us take it section by sec- 
tion. I would hate to yield my time—the 
19 minutes that I have—to discuss some- 
thing we are not going to vote upon for 
a half an hour or three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana for the purpose of 
making a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HARTEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas yielded to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Indiana from 
time on the bill for his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, how can 
the Senator from Oklahoma have 19 
minutes, when only 20 minutes are re- 
served for discusion of the amendment 
on both sides, with 10 minutes to a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
derstanding of the Chair was that there 
would be 20 minutes on the second and 
third part. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not care how 
much time he has. I am trying to find 
out something. I had understood, under 
the unanimous consent request, that 
there would be 20 minutes on each part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. On each part of the 
amendment, with the time to be equally 
divided, 10 minutes on a side. Am I in- 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. Then how can the 
Senator from Oklahoma have 19 min- 
utes when there are only 10 minutes per- 
mitted to each side? 

Mr. MONRONEY. On three votes I 
have 19 minutes left according to the 
Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
right. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
order to allow the Senator from In- 
diana to 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not care now—— 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield him such 
time on the bill as he may wish, to pro- 
pound a question. 

Mr. HARTKE. I believe the Senator 
from Kansas yielded me 1 minute. I 
should be able to finish what I had in 
mind in that time. 

Mr. MONRONEY.I have so little 
time, I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Indiana such time as he may desire 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not complaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
wasting time. The Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson] yielded 1 minute to the 
Senator from Indiana. He wants 1 min- 
ute, but he has used up 2 minutes. Let 
us get going. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in regard 
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to the question of publications, Congress 
has consistently recognized that the 
“postal service is a public service.” The 
nonprofit second-class and third-class 
mail, to which this amendment applies, 
provide the advancement of education 
and culture, the dissemination of infor- 
mation, the distribution of articles of 
commerce and industry, provide a basis 
for communication of intelligence, and 
contribute materially to the growth of 
many commercial enterprises, the na- 
tional economy, and the public welfare— 
all of which contribute to making these 
classes of mail part of the public service. 

Many magazines of small circulation, 
such as the many educational, civic, 
trade union, and veteran publications are 
hit very hard by this bill. The committee 
bill provides for a 60-percent increase in 
the piece rate for nonprofit second-class 
mail, and the piece rate for in-county 
second-class mail. This would be cata- 
strophic to many publications which sur- 
vive on marginal revenues. In addition, 
the proposed increase is very discrimina- 
tory since the overall second-class rates 
will increase 20 percent and spread over 
a 3-year period. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I questioned the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma yesterday dealing 
with what the House did on this subject 
and what the Senate committee did. The 
Senator from Oklahoma answered that in 
cost coverage it has been 6.7 percent, that 
it will be 6.9 percent. The House bill pro- 
vided for 11 percent cost coverage so that 
the Senate bill has reduced the cost cov- 
erage by 2 percent. 

Is that a fact, I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The reason for that 
is the House bill had two classes. We de- 
termined to have one class because it is 
hard to distinguish the money-raising 
type of solicitation from the Christmas 
seals. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On second class, on 
which we shall vote soon, we reduced the 
House figure by $1.7 million on the sec- 
ond class. That is, the Senate version is 
more beneficial to the nonprofit user 
than the House version. 

Mr, MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
briefly, up until 1962, county publishers 
of small country newspapers were en- 
titled to mail free in the county. We 
raised that in 1962 to a small amount, at 
which time we acquired only a 13-percent 
cost coverage. In the new bill we raised 
it a little bit more and acquired 14-per- 
cent cost coverage. This is the very mini- 
mum because the loss this year was $70.9 
million. It will still be pretty high on edi- 
torial associations, especially those spe- 
cializing in county newspapers who have 
supported the rate we have here. 'There- 
fore, I think it is quite proper that we 
divide the amendment, and that we de- 
feat the amendment, because the very 
users of this service through their na- 
tional organization have testified that 
they were satisfied with the rate the com- 
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mittee proposes here. Thus, I am ready to 
vote. This is an amendment that every- 
one can understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired under the first amend- 
ment, unless the Senator from Kansas 
has something to say, and then the Sen- 
ate will vote on it. 

So that the unanimous consent agree- 
ment may be thoroughly understood, the 
Chair informs the Senate that 20 min- 
utes has been allotted to each part of 
the amendment, with 10 minutes to each 
side on the second amendment, and then 
20 minutes, with 10 minutes to each side, 
on the third amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought we had 
only one amendment, and that there was 
a 1-hour time limitation on that amend- 
ment, with the time to be equally di- 
vided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Subse- 
quently, the amendment was divided 
under a subsequent unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill, if my time 
has expired on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, the is- 
sue is simple. As stated before, we can 
increase the rate for second-class mail 
on profit organizations 23 percent. We 
can take the nonprofit group sending 
through the same mail at an increase of 
60 percent. My amendment would bring 
it back to the same provisions of second- 
class mail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first part of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
LMr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hamsphire [Mr. MCINTYRE], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp] would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MLLER], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote yea.“ 
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The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[No. 358 Leg.] 

YEAS—44 
Aiken Fong Mondale 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hatfield Moss 
Bennett 411 Mundt 
Boggs Hruska Murphy 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Brooke Javits Pearson 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Percy 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Church Kuchel Proxmire 
Curtis Magnuson Ribicoff 
Dirksen McCarthy Sparkman 
Dominick McGovern Young, N. Dak, 
Fannin Metcalf 

NAYS—46 
Anderson Hayden Pell 
Bible Hickenlooper Randolph 
Burdick Holland Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Smith 
Case Jordan, N.C. Spong 
Clark Kennedy, Mass. Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Eastland Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La. Tydings 
Fulbright Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Gore McClellan Williams, Del. 
Griffin Monroney Yarborough 
Hansen Montoya Young, Ohio 
Harris Muskie 
Hart Pastore 

NOT VOTING—10 
Baker McGee Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Miller 
Ellender Scott 
So the first part of Mr. Cartson’s 

amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
first part of the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, In accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of item No. 2 of the amend- 
ment. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I do not think it will 
take long to discuss the second section 
of this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, there are 20 minutes allotted to the 
consideration of this amendment, 10 
minutes to a side. The Senator from 
Kansas is yielding himself 3 minutes. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I think 
most of the discussion was had on the 
previous question, which dealt with the 
first section of the amendment. I did not 
request a division on the amendment, but 
a division was requested, and we have 
voted on the first section. 

The second section deals strictly with 
nonprofit organizations and their post- 
age rate. 

Mr. President, I have only this to say: 
On the profitmaking group, we have in- 
creased their cost 23 percent for second- 
class mail. On this group, it is sought to 
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increase the rate 60 percent. I return to 
that point, because it is just that simple. 
It is my personal feeling that religious 
groups, civic organizations, veterans or- 
ganizations, labor organizations, and 
others which have no interest in making 
profits—I have mentioned the Boy 
Scouts; I have here their Scouter, which 
is distributed to the people who work in 
the scouting movement, a nonprofit or- 
ganization to which we all contribute. 
Yet this proposed increase would cost 
them $86,000. I do not think we ought to 
ask individuals to make up that differ- 
ence, when the Post Office Department 
is a public service organization. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. As the Senator from 
Kansas has indicated, most of the pre- 
vious discussion dealt with this part of 
the amendment. Only a very negligible 
amount is here involved in the way of 
revenue, as compared to the total bill. In 
fact, the amount is so small I have not 
been able to find anyone who can state 
the actual amount of money involved; 
but the first portion of the amendment 
and the second portion, together, in- 
volve something around $1 million. 

How many permit holders there are 
in this category I suppose is also a matter 
of conjecture. It was my understanding 
that there were 275,000 who held the 
permits to permit them thus to commu- 
nicate primarily with their own mem- 
bership, which is practically their only 
means of doing so, unless they can afford 
to do it by first class mail. 

I urge that the amendment be agreed 
to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to part two of the Carlson 
amendment. We have been hearing about 
60-percent increases, when actually all 
we are doing is raising from one-eighth 
to one-fifth of a cent per copy the cost of 
sending across the entire Nation these 
publications, This section of the bill deals 
strictly with second-class, nonprofit or- 
ganizations. Under existing law, they pay 
1¥% cents per pound, but only one-eighth 
of a cent per copy minimum. That means 
we have to have a clerk receive the mail 
at the post office, throw it into the case, 
and dispatch it to the carrier who makes 
the long, weary route to every house, 
handling this mail, at one-eighth of a 
cent per copy. 

Under the House bill, a new advertis- 
ing rate schedule is applied for the first 
time in history, but the rate schedule is 
lower than the commercial rate schedule. 
The committee voted to make this rate 
schedule identical to the commercial rate 
schedule. If they are going to sell adver- 
tising in such publications, we feel they 
should pay the same rate on the per- 
centage of the publication which is ad- 
vertising matter that commercial pub- 
lications pay; and we carry practically 
free of charge their editorial matter. 

The bill takes care of very small 
church publications, leaflets and such 
matters, which occasionally have very 
small advertisements, by allowing an ex- 
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emption of 10 percent of the space to be 
advertising, without having to become 
involved with all the reporting that 
would be required otherwise, for the 
many such publications which contain 
10 percent or less advertising matter. 

The additional revenue to be realized 
is $4.5 million. That may not sound like 
much to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana; but $4.5 million, when 
we are seeking to make up a tremendous 
loss, is, I think, a step in the right direc- 
tion; and I believe the increase is proper. 
The present loss on this class of mail is 
$126.2 million. The present cost coverage 
is only 7 percent. When we pass this in- 
crease, it will rise to only 9 percent, if 
the committee bill is approved. The Carl- 
son amendment would lower the mini- 
mum charge per item from one-fifth of 
a cent to one-sixth of a cent, and would 
restore the preferential low advertising 
schedule proposed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. President, that is as simple as I 
can make it. The loss exists. I believe 
everyone is treated fairly in the bill, and 
I hope our friends on the other side of 
the aisle, who advocate economy and 
revenue coverage so strongly, will ask 
themselves how much longer the Post 
Office Department should continue to 
carry publications that will yield only 
one-sixth of a cent, and find it objec- 
tionable to increase that figure to one- 
fifth of a cent per item. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am not 
sure how I shall vote on this matter; I 
should like to propound a question or 
two so that I may better understand it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In defining what is a 
nonprofit organization that would qual- 
ify for this special subsidized rate, am I 
correct in assuming that a political par- 
ty, or the campaign committee of a po- 
litical candidate, would not be a non- 
profit organization which would be en- 
titled to the special rate we are talking 
about now? 

Mr, MONRONEY. The answer to the 
question on political organizations is 
No.“ 

This class of mail includes publica- 
tions of religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, vet- 
erans, and fraternal organizations, as 
well as the publications of associations 
of rural electrification cooperatives and 
one publication by the official highway 
or development agency of any State. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If I may propose a fur- 
ther inquiry, if a labor organization sees 
fit to use its publication to extol the vir- 
tues of one candidate in a primary con- 
test, and attack the qualifications of an- 
other candidate, does the labor organi- 
zation thereby lose its special exemp- 
tion under this law? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I had the same ex- 
perience, on the same end, that the Sen- 
ator has in mind, when I first ran for 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No, I am merely asking 
the question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I know what the 
Senator means. This is what we call a 
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throw-away, that has no paid circula- 
tion, a publication that circulates all 
over the State at a very low second-class 
Tate, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Am I to take it, then, 
that the answer is that the labor orga- 
nization does not lose its special exemp- 
tion, that it gets the subsidy regardless 
of how partisan it is? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I am afraid that is 
correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And the other candi- 
date, whether he be an opponent of the 
same party in the primary, or of the 
opposite political party in the general 
election, will have to pay a higher rate 
in order to answer the charges circu- 
lated against him at the subsidized rate; 
is that correct? 

Mr, MONRONEY. He would probably 
have to buy advertising in a regular, 
profitmaking, second-class publication. 
That runs a good deal higher, although 
there are some advantages, one being the 
demonstration copies that the paper, if 
it has not used up its allotment, can use 
in a political campaign for a mug patch, 
and all that kind of thing. 

The bill would barely raise the rate on 
the class of publications we are talking 
about, and I think it is time to start. 
Fifteen-hundredths of a cent is not 
enough for such publications to pay, and 
I think it is high time we voted to raise 
it. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan developed the 
extraordinary privilege granted to the 
alleged nonprofit organizations such as a 
labor magazine, The answer is that that 
magazine can use its publication politi- 
cally and obtain the low postal rates 
provided for nonprofit organizations, 

My question is whether any nonprofit 
organization—whether religious, philan- 
thropic, labor, or otherwise—can use its 
magazine or periodical politically and 
still enjoy this very low rate provided 
in the pending bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is a matter that we would have to take 
up with the Postmaster General and have 
hearings on. We come to the very delicate 
area involving the first amendment and 
freedom of the press when we decide 
what can and cannot be carried in the 
mail. If it is advertising—and it must be 
identified as advertising—it would then 
carry a separate rate. However, I do not 
know how to approach the question con- 
cerning news material that might be said 
to be slanted for this or that party. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I take it that the an- 
swer of the Senator from Oklahoma is 
that if it is declared to be nonadvertis- 
ing material, the nonprofit organization 
issuing the periodical or magazine can 
attack a Senator or a Representative 
without limitation and still enjoy this 
low rate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that the Senator 
from State X, if he were attacked by a 
labor paper and if he wanted to answer 
that attack, would have to pay the nor- 
mal rate while the labor magazine would 
enjoy the benefit of this low rate on its 
postal service. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Or he might acquire 
a low rate from another labor paper on 
the other side of the question or from a 
right-to-work organization. So it all 
washes out. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa if the slightly higher rate con- 
tained in the committee bill is retained, 
what percentage of the cost of carrying 
this type of mail will be borne by the 
Government or the taxpayers? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ninety-three per- 
cent of the cost will be borne by the Gov- 
ernment and 7 percent by the publisher 
under existing rates. If the committee 
amendment prevails, 91 percent will be 
borne by the Government and 9 percent 
by the publication. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If the committee 
amendment prevails, the Government or 
the people will still be paying 91 percent 
of the cost? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What amount of 
money will the carrying of this kind of 
nonprofit mail cost the Government? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The present annual 
loss to the Government is $126.2 mil- 
lion. And the present cost to the pub- 
lishers of such publications is 7 percent. 
It would be raised to 9 percent, and we 
would still be losing more than $120 
million. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We would still be 
losing more than $100 million on this 
kind of mail? 

oy MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion about 
the contents of these articles and papers 
that are published by nonprofit organi- 
zations—religious organizations, Boy 
Scouts, and many other types of organi- 
zations. 

If the publication contains advertising 
material in excess of 10 percent, under 
the pending bill they have to pay the 
advertising rate. 

It gets to be a serious question as to 
whether we should try to limit an orga- 
nization and tell a church, a veterans’ 
organization, or whatever the organiza- 
tion is, what they should put in the 
paper, That is their privilege under the 
Constitution. 

I sincerely hope that we will keep that 
in mind. We increase the rate for the 
second-class profit group of this coun- 
try 23 percent. And this nonprofit group 
gets a 60-percent increase. 

I think that is an excessive increase. 
It should not be any higher than the 
rate paid by the profit group. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time hav- 
ing expired, the question is on agreeing 
to the second part of the amendment of 
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the Senator from Kansas. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MrLIERI, and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 359 Leg.] 
YEAS—52 
Aiken Fulbright Mondale 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Bayh Hatfield Moss 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bible 2 pe adn af 
Boggs nouye e 
Brewster Jackson Pastore 
Brocke Javits Pearson 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Percy 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Church Kuchel Proxmire 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen McCarthy Tydings 
Dominick McClellan Young, N. Dak, 
Fannin McGovern 
Fong Metcalf 
NAYS—38 
Anderson Hayden Randolph 
Burdick Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Hollings th 
Case Jordan, N.C Spong 
Cotton Kennedy, Mass. Stennis 
Eastland Lausche Talmadge 
Ervin Long, La. Thurmond 
Gore Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hansen Montoya Yarborough 
Harris Muskie Young, Ohio 
Hart Pell 
NOT VOTING—10 
Baker McGee 8 
Cooper McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Miller 
Ellender Scott 
So the second part of Mr. CarLson’s 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the sec- 
ond part of the amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. HARTKE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
advised by the staff of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service that a tech- 
nical change should be made in the 
amendment that has just been approved. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the staff 
be permitted to make the necessary tech- 
nical changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is that the third section of 
the pending amendment is now up for 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not expect to take much time on this 
amendment. I believe the issues are well 
known to every member of the commit- 
tee. We had considerable debate and dis- 
cussion on it in the executive sessions of 
our committee. In fact, we had several 
6-to-6 votes on it. 

I wish to comment briefly on the 
merits of the type of mailing involved 
and what the pending amendment pro- 
poses to do. 

Under the pending bill reported by 
the committee, the first year figure for 
third-class mail is listed as 3.6 percent, 
and the second year and thereafter as 
4 percent. The amendment I offer would 
make one change. The figure for the 
first year would be the same, 3.6. The 
second year and thereafter, it would be 
3.8, which is the figure contained in the 
House bill. The Senate increased the 3.8 
to 4. My amendment, if approved, with 
a 2-phase stepup of 3.6 and 3.8, would re- 
duce the revenue $28 million. 

We will hear much discussion about a 
few large mailers in this country. We 
probably will hear about 13 or 15 great 
organizations that are abusing our mails 
by filling them with third-class mail. 

There are 275,000 third-class mailing 
permits in the United States. Every State 
has a large number of them, and they 
are owned by diverse groups, such as the 
Boy Scouts, Dr. Billy Graham, every 
charitable organization in the land, 
every corporation, every State govern- 
ment—the entire spectrum of our social 
and political life. Each Senator will find, 
if he checks into the matter, that many 
of these permits are issued to organiza- 
tions in his State. We will hear much 
discussion about this mail being dis- 
tributed by a few large corporations and 
organizations. This was brought out yes- 
terday. 

Let us consider the mailing permits in 
Emporia, Kans., a city of 15,000 or 20,000 
people. The first one on the list is the 
Salvation Army, the second one is the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the third is 
the Gowther Junior High School, and 
on down the list. Also, the city of Em- 
poria, the American Legion, the United 
Christian Fellowship, Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, First Baptist Church, First Method- 
ist Church, the Messiah Lutheran 
Church. 

So when we hear a great deal of dis- 
cussion about third-class mail being 
used by only a few large mailers, Sena- 
tors should keep in mind that in their 
own communities, in every city in the 
Nation, charitable organizations use this 
mail in many instances to get messages 
to their members and to raise revenue. 

Many people do not realize that the 
U.S. Government itself is the largest 
user of third-class mail in the Nation. 
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And judging from the samplings I 
have seen, some of the largest users of 
third-class mail are those very people 
who attack it the most. 

Mr. President, third-class mail is the 
small merchant's medium for advertis- 
ing. The small businessman in our com- 
munities cannot buy a page in Life mag- 
azine or Look magazine, but he can use 
third-class mail. Many businesses and 
many stores have been built upon third- 
class mail. Ordinarily, the small mer- 
chant is the person who uses third-class 
mail. It is a medium which he can af- 
ford. It permits him to pinpoint his mar- 
ket and direct his message only to those 
most likely to respond to it. 

Obviously, the small merchant can- 
not afford to buy space in a large metro- 
politan daily or to buy time on a major 
television station. And if he could afford 
it, he would be wasting his money if he 
did use these media. 

Third-class mail is an advertising tool 
he needs and should have. If we were 
to take that tool away from him we 
would virtually be driving the small busi- 
nessman out of his store and limiting 
the merchandising field to the huge chain 
stores which can afford big league ad- 
vertising. 

The small independent merchant is 
having a tough enough time as it is. Let 
us not drive him to the wall by making 
his most effective means of advertising 
inaccessible to him. 

Then there is the rather foolish charge 
that third-class mail is a useless medi- 
um of advertising—it is a waste of the 
advertiser’s money—it just clutters up 
the mails and accomplishes nothing. 

Look at the growth figures for this 
type of mail. They tel: the story of its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Bulk mail—third class—was created 
by the Congress in 1928 in response to a 
request from—not the advertising peo- 
ple of the United States, but from the 
Post Office Department itself. The De- 
partment needed something in the way 
of low-priority mail material to keep the 
work force occupied between peak hours. 

By 1946, the volume in this type of mail 
had risen to 4 billion pieces a year. In 
the succeeding 21 years—despite severe 
rate raises—and despite the constant at- 
tacks of its critics—it has grown 500 per- 
cent, up to 20 billion pieces a year— 
and it is still growing— still performing 
a service for the Post Office—for the 
people—for the economy and for the 
people who use it. 

Mr. President, it would serve no use- 
ful purpose for me to discuss the matter 
at great length. The issue is simple. I 
would not reduce the rate substantially 
but from 4 cents to 3.8 cents, which is 
the House preference. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that there 
are hundreds of thousands of handi- 
capped workers employed in third-class 
mail businesses? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. There are 4.5 million 
persons who depend on third-class mail 
for their livelihood. 

Is it not true that this mail has de- 
ferred treatment? 
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Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HARTKE. We are not changing 
the priority because it is going at a lower 
rate. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is handled by the 
Post Office Department after first-class 
mail and second-class mail is taken care 
of. 

Mr. HARTKE. They take care of this 
mail in slack periods and it is said that 
it sometimes takes 18 days for third- 
class mail to go from Washington, D.C., 
to the west coast. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HARTKE. I join the Senator from 
Kansas. I hope this minor adjustment 
in the bill can be achieved. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the amendment of 
the Senator apply to seed catalogs? 

Mr. CARLSON. It would apply to that 
type business. Yes, it could. 

Mr. AIKEN. What about advertising 
material which is mailed in such enor- 
mous quantities by being slipped inside 
of a newspaper? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is not covered in 
oe amendment, but we did not remove 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me that is 
about the biggest loss of revenue that the 
Post Office sustains when they drop from 
18 cents to 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARLSON. The committee did not 
change that. We left it to be handled by 
the Post Office administratively. 

Mr. AIKEN. We will continue to get 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog. Sears, 
Roebuck is one of the biggest advertisers 
using that class. I am not complaining 
about it, but I am wondering if there will 
be any change in rate. 

Mr. CARLSON. There will not be. 

Mr. AIKEN. And they get the same 
rate as local newspapers? 

Mr. CARLSON. Inserts are left as they 
are at the present time. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is supposed to drum 
up business, I guess. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is the junk mail amendment. Of all the 
classes of mail we had to consider, I 
think that the lobbyists for the junk 
mail have been the most active and the 
most insistent in trying to bring pres- 
sure from every known pressure point, 
Their type lobbying and the morality of 
their lobbying, I think, leaves one of the 
blackest marks on the lobby echelon of 
any national trade association. 

The amendment here would cut $30 
million from the bill. It would reduce 
new revenue by not making these purely 
advertising projects carry a little more 
toward the cost of handling. It would 
reduce the revenue in the Senate bill 
from $264 million a year by $30 million 
a year. 

This is in the face of the fact that 
already we are giving them a very un- 
usually low rate and their cost coverage 
of third-class mail today is 61 percent. 
With the amendments in the bill it 
would be 75 percent. The amendment we 
vote on would probably cut it to around 
70 percent of cost coverage. 
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This is a matter which I think disturbs 
many Members of Congress. I receive in 
the mail complaints about unwanted 
mail, unwelcome and nuisance junk 
mail. 

The matter of third-class mail is not a 
matter that is going to penalize anybody 
because the men fighting for the highly 
subsidized rate do not pay the postage. 
The advertisers pay the postage and be- 
cause postage is going up the lobbyists 
feel they may lose a few of the smaller 
mailings. All of their costs have gone up 
on paper and ink, and other costs of 
publication, and they want to keep the 
rates frozen and not raise them. It seems 
to me that this is a distinct subsidy for 
those people who are able to pay a pro- 
portionate part of their cost. 

Thirteen of the permit holders for this 
junk mail distribute each year 7 billion 
pieces of mail, against 82 billion pieces 
of mail for the total mailing of all of the 
United States and its Territories. It 
seems to me that we cannot feel that 
they are doing so badly. It seems to me 
that it is wrong for General Motors to be 
able to pay 4 cents to mail a stockholder’s 
report to stockholders while it would cost 
anybody else 6 cents to send a letter 
from here to Los Angeles first class. We 
should raise the rate and we have not 
raised the rate in a way that would be 
harmful. 

I was in favor of going to a straight 
4-cent minimum. That rate would be 
cheap enough. My dear friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] wanted 
to raise the rate to 4.5 cents. That would 
have been fair enough. We discussed this 
section longer than we discussed any 
other section in committee. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] proposed 4.2 cents as a 
single-step increase. I greatly admire his 
courage and leadership in this matter. 

Finally, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] came up with the 
proposal to raise the present rate from 
2.87 cents, which is the figure they now 
pay, to 3.6 cents for the first year and 
4 cents for the second year. The House 
bill made the 3.8 cents effective immedi- 
ately. I wanted a straight 4 cents effec- 
tive immediately. 

With the persuasion of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
the desire not to be injurious to anyone, 
we agreed to phase this for 2 years and 
to take .2 cent less than the House bill 
the first year but going .2 cent over and 
above the House so that we would reach 
a 4-cent minimum. This is a fair rate. 

We had a close, hard fight in the 
committee and many votes on this issue. 
It was due to the diligence, the patience, 
and the efforts of the Senator from West 
Virginia that we were able to reach 
agreement. He proposed the key idea 
which enabled the committee to arrive 
at a fair compromise—one which allows 
an adjustment period for the mail user 
and raises more revenue for the Depart- 
ment. I am grateful to the Senator from 
West Virginia for his assistance and 
good judgment on this matter. 

I do not recall how many lobbyists 
there were for General Motors, or how 
many there were for Procter & Gamble, 
those poor boys in Ohio, who came in 
and shed tears all over the carpet as to 
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how hard this would hit Procter & 
Gamble. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate is 
ready to vote. I wish to be realistic about 
the matter. I certainly feel we should 
eliminate the annual loss of $342 million. 
By this new bill we will be able to ma- 
terially reduce this by bringing in $264 
million in additional revenue. 

Mr. President, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Who yields back time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield such time as 
he may need to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in the 
hope that I shall please Members of the 
Senate at this late hour by speaking very, 
very briefly, rather than for several min- 
utes, I trust that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the very able ranking minority 
member of our committee, a man with 
whom I am delighted to serve, and sup- 
ported equally by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] will be 
defeated. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee members considered my proposal, 
and the provisions I offered there for a 
fair determination for increasing the rev- 
enue from this class of mail, over the 
House action, should commend itself to 
my Senate colleagues. I know so well of 
their fairness and justice as legislators. 

I could join the knowledgeable chair- 
man of our committee [Mr. Monroney] 
in further discussion of this important 
matter. I shall not do so. I shall stop now, 
expressing the hope that the amendment 
will be defeated by a decisive vote. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every- 
one understands the issue: to increase 
the third-class rates, which I think are 
excessive in the context of the other in- 
creases we voted in the bill. It will cost 
$28 million. I would be less than frank 
if I did not say that. But in view of the 
choice of companies the Senator from 
Oklahoma used, whereas I mentioned a 
large number of organizations at the be- 
ginning of my preliminary statement, let 
me say that we heard a great deal about 
the 13 organizations and Procter & 
Gamble, but we did not hear anything 
about the First Baptist Church, the 
American Legion, or the other worthy 
organizations who use this type of mail 
to send out messages of importance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator tell 
us how much his amendment would re- 
duce the revenue? 

Mr. CARLSON. Twenty-eight million 
dollars. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much? 

Mr. CARLSON. Twenty-eight million 
dollars. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The committee fig- 
ures it at $30 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would run the war 
in Vietnam for about 9 hours, would it 
not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back, The question 
is on agreeing to the third section of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr, Dopp] would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Mutter], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 360 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Aiken Curtis Jordan, Idaho 
Bayh Dirksen Kuchel 
Bennett McCarthy 
ggs Fong Morton 
Brewster Hartke Nelson 
Brooke Hickenlooper Pearson 
Carlson 
Clark Inouye Prouty 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
NAYS—64 
Allott Hill Murphy 
Anderson Holland Muskie 
Bartlett Hollings Pastore 
Bible Jac Pell 
Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
„ W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
on Lausche Russell 
Long, Mo. Smathers 
Long, La. Smith 
Dominick Magnuson Spong 
d Mansfield Stennis 
n McClellan Talmadge 
Pulbright McGee Thurmond 
Gore McGovern Tydings 
Griffin Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Mondale Williams, Del. 
Hansen Monroney Yarborough 
Harris Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hart orse Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Moss 
Hayden Mundt 
NOT VOTING—9 
Baker Ellender Scott 
Cooper McIntyre Symington 
Dodd Miller Tower 
So the third section of Mr. CARLSON’S 
amendment was rejected. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the third 
section of the amendment was defeated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 469 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment No. 469. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Delaware will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendments be dis- 
pensed with, and that they be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 143, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“SEC. 225. (a) During any period in which 
the aggregate number of full-time civilian 
officers and employees (including the full- 
time equivalent of part-time employment) in 
the executive branch of the Government ex- 
ceeds the aggregate number employed on July 
1, 1966, no vacancy in any office or position 
in any department or agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government resulting from 
the resignation, retirement, transfer, removal, 
or death of the incumbent of such office or 
position shall be filled, except pursuant to a 
determination of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Director’) under subsection (b). 

“(b) The Director shall make continuing 
studies of the personnel needs of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment during any period referred to in sub- 
section (a), and shall determine which of the 
vacancies occurring in such departments and 
agencies may be filled. Such determinations 
shall be so made that the aggregate number 
of vacancies filled during any calendar 
quarter, beginning with the quarter ending 
March 31, 1968, in the executive branch of the 
Government, shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the aggregate number of vacancies occur- 
ring during such quarter, The determinations 
of the Director under this subsection shall be 
made on the basis of the relative needs of the 
various departments and agencies for person- 
nel, haying in mind the importance to the 
national health, security, and welfare of their 
respective functions and activities. Such de- 
terminations may be made by such appropria- 
tion units or organization units as the Di- 
rector may deem appropriate. 

„(e) The Director shall maintain a con- 
tinuous study of all appropriations and 
contract authorizations in relation to per- 
sonnel employed and shall reserve from ex- 
penditure the savings in salaries and wages 
resulting from the operation of this section, 
and any savings in other categories of ex- 
pense which he determines will result from 
such operation. 

„d) The departments and agencies in the 
executive branch shall submit to the Direc- 
tor such information as may be necessary 
to enable him to carry out his functions 
under this section. 

“(e) The Director shall submit to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives at 
the end of each calendar quarter, beginning 
with the quarter ending March 31, 1968, a 
report of his activities under this section. 

“(f) This section shall not apply to officers 
and employees in the Department of De- 
tense, the postal field service, and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, to casual em- 
ployees, as defined by the Director, to 
employees employed without compensation, 
to offices filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, or to offices or positions filled by 
transfer from another position within the 
same or another department or agency, ex- 
cept that such employees, offices, and posi- 
tions shall be taken into consideration in 
determining the aggregate number of officers 
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and employees for the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a). 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall super- 
sede or modify the reemployment rights of 
any person under section 9 of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967, or any other 
provision of law conferring reemployment 
rights upon persons who have performed 
active duty in the Armed Forces.” 

On page 135, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(5) Section 225 shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968,” 

PERSONAL STATEMENT OF SENATOR YOUNG OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, like most. Members of the 
Senate, I thought Congress would ad- 
journ before December 1. As a result, I 
accepted an invitation of long standing 
to speak at the annual convention of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League tomor- 
row morning in Portland. This means I 
shall have to leave before the final vote is 
had on this postal-pay raise bill. 

If I could be present for that vote, I 
would vote “yea.” In checking with many 
Members of the Senate, it appears the 
bill will pass with a big majority without 
my vote, and that my vote will not be 
needed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the purpose of this amendment is 
to write into law the Executive order of 
President Johnson as issued September 
20, 1966. On September 20, 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson issued an Executive order 
freezing Federal civilian employment at 
the July 1, 1966, level. 

In that order he made certain exemp- 
tions as they would relate to the Defense 
Department and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Subsequently he mentioned an ex- 
emption for the FBI. 

This amendment is drafted to carry 
out the purpose and the objective of that 
Exectuive order, with the same exemp- 
tions as were embraced in President 
Johnson’s original freeze order. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would like to raise the 
question, in harmony with the rest of the 
exemptions, as to whether we should not 
include the Central Intelligence Agency 
as well, because, with the exception of 
the Post Office, whose burden of work 
must be carried out and which must have 
an appropriate number of employees to 
get through its work, all other exemp- 
tions deal with the security of the coun- 
try, either externally or internally. It 
seems to me the Central Intelligence 
Agency would fit neatly the package of 
other exemptions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The rea- 
son the CIA was not included is that it 
was not included in the President’s origi- 
nal Executive order. I assume the Presi- 
dent had taken that into consideration 
and saw no need for the exemption. 
However, since the Senator from South 
Dakota and other Senators mentioned 
it to me yesterday, I am advised that 
whether that Agency is in or out would 
make no difference whatever because, as 
I understand it, the Agency has not in- 
creased the number of its employees. So, 
while I see no real purpose in putting it 
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in there would be no harm and nothing 
would be lost by including the Agency. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Due to the uneasy situa- 
tion around the world, it is impossible 
for the CIA to make a calculation of 
what its burdens are going to be. I won- 
der if the Senator would be willing to 
accept an amendment, at the end of line 
13, on page 3, after the comma, to add 
the words the Central Intelligence 
Agency,” and then continue as it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] have expressed concern, and 
even though, as I mentioned earlier, I do 
not think it is necessary, I do not see 
any harm to have the agency included. 
If it is going to make the two Senators 
feel better I would be willing to accept 
such an amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish the Senator would. 
It could be a wise precaution. It may 
not be necessary, but it is better to be on 
the side of prudence. 

Mr, WILLIAMS 


well. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, JACKSON. I concur in the re- 
marks of the able Senator from South 
Dakota. I would hope the Senator will 
modify the amendment to exclude the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I so modify the amendment. 
On page 13, after the end 

Mr. MUNDT, To include that Agency 
among the exclusions. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, to include it in 
that list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I modify 
the amendment on page 3, line 13, to add 
the Central Intelligence Agency with the 
other exclusions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right, and the modification 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
President Johnson’s Executive order of 
September 20, 1966, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the Execu- 
tive order was ordered to be printed in 
Recor, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1966. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 
Subject: Fiscal year 1967 employment cell- 

in, 

1. The President has directed that the head 
of each agency take necessary steps to: 

a. Hold employment in full-time perma- 
nent positions for the remainder of fiscal 
1967 to a level at or below that prevailing 
as of July 31, 1966. (Those agencies whose 
employment is already above the July 31, 
1966, figure should reduce their employment 
to the July 31 level as expeditiously as pos- 
sible by not filling vacancies.) 

b. Hold employment in temporary, part- 
time, or intermittent positions for the re- 
mainder of fiscal 1967 to a level at or below 
that prevailing as of June 30, 1966, except 
for meeting normal seasonal changes in 
agency workloads. In no event should such 
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employment on June 30, 1967, exceed that 
on June 30, 1966. 

2. These actions are an essential part of 
President Johnson’s efforts to reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

3. Each agency head should make every 
effort to achieve the lowest possible level 
of employment. We must increase our pro- 
ductivity level of employment. We must in- 
crease our productivity, redeploy our per- 
sonnel, simplify our procedures and strip 
work to essentials in order to meet the em- 
ployment ceilings established by this 
memorandum, 

4. In view of the personnel requirements 
involved in the Viet Nam conflict, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Selective Serv- 
ice System are specifically exempt from 
paragraph 1 of this memorandum. For these 
two agencies, employment ceilings heretofore 
in effect will remain in effect subject to ad- 
justment during review of the 1968 
budget. 

5. In the case of the Post Office, the June 
30, 1967, employment ceiling established in 
the January budget review will remain in 
effect. 

6. Requests for exception to the levels es- 
tablished by this memorandum will be pre- 
sented to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget by the agency head under the fol- 
lowing circumstances only: 

a. When the need for employment in- 
creases can be related directly to require- 
ments for Southeast Asia, or 

b. When employment increases are needed 
for new programs which were not in exist- 
ence on July 31, 1966, and for which appro- 
priations or other funds have been provided 
and have been apportioned by the Bureau of 
the Budget, or 

c. When employment increases are needed 
for emergency situations involving the pro- 
tection of life, property, or the national se- 
curity, or 

d. When transfers of functions from one 
agency to another or from headquarters to 
the field result in a need to adjust employ- 
ment levels. 

In any of the above cases, exceptions will 
not be requested until the agency head has 
determined that it is clearly not possible to 
meet the required employment needs by re- 
deploying personnel from other areas so as to 
remain under the employment level estab- 
lished by this memorandum. Exceptions will 
not be granted unless agencies clearly dem- 
onstrate that such shifts have been evalu- 
ated and that they are not feasible. 

CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as I stated earlier, this amend- 
ment would merely write into law the 
executive order as promulgated by Presi- 
dent Johnson on that date. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. I believe 5 min- 
utes is sufficient for Senators to under- 
stand both sides of the question. 

This proposal is a meat-ax cut, com- 
ing after the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate, led by our great chair- 
man, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], has managed to reduce by $5 
billion, so far this year, the total appro- 
priations that we have made. 

I say that $5 billion is a good, substan- 
tial cut, and was not easy to arrive at. 
So I surrender to no one when it comes 
to trying to reduce Government expenses. 

I wish to see the total number of em- 
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ployees reduced as much as possible; but 
I do not believe we can roll back the 
ceiling to July 1966, and say This will be 
your employment ceiling, and you are to 
reach it by attrition, not hiring replace- 
ments for those who quit or take other 
jobs,” because there are certain agen- 
cies, certain demands, and dozens of pro- 
grams that have been created by our own 
legislation which the agencies are re- 
quired to staff. 

I might mention a few that have not 
been considered, which would have ex- 
actly zero employees if the ceiling the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
proposes were imposed, One such is the 
great Department of Transportation, 
which was created only last year. Its op- 
erations, today, include all of the FAA, 
which employs some tens of thousands 
of very skilled, able, and competent per- 
sonnel. 

With the increasing air traffic today, I 
personally know of the desperate con- 
dition we are getting into, to find ade- 
quate air traffic controllers, weather ex- 
perts, mechanical investigators, and 
safety inspectors of all kinds. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment would not give them 
any ceiling whatever, because the De- 
partment of Transportation is an en- 
tirely new organization, and there is 
nothing in the amendment, as I read it, 
that would transfer whatever ceiling the 
FAA had to the Department. 

This is a kind of meat ax, quick-on- 
the-trigger proposal, which says, in ef- 
fect, “Let us do it and get it over with.” 

We shall continue to cut expenses, of 
course, but let us try to do so without 
having to cut into such programs as 
medicare, for which people must be re- 
cruited to staff the medical programs we 
have instituted since July 1966. 

The Veterans’ Administration must 
face the burden of the tremendous load 
of the 125,000 men, who have thus far 
been wounded in Vietnam, who will 
initially be treated, of course, in Gov- 
ernment and military hospitals, but at 
some point they will have to be trans- 
ferred to civilian hospitals. The am- 
putees and the handicapped must be 
cared for on a long-term basis, in addi- 
tion to those who continue to come in. 

The GAO—with the rocketing of our 
procurement of military hardware, we 
know from past experience how difficult 
it is to keep track of the gypping, the 
defrauding, and the padding of costs in 
this vast $75 billion military affairs en- 
terprise for which we are appropriating 
the funds—would also be rolled back, if 
attrition occurs, to their July 1966 level. 

We have passed, in the last year and 
the year before, which would not be under 
this ceiling, the greatest educational pro- 
gram of assistance to the school districts 
of America and to the poverty-stricken 
areas of America ever instituted, which 
will involve the expenditure of billions 
of dollars. Yet this amendment, because 
the program did not exist before in HEW, 
and did not have a personnel ceiling as 
of July 1, 1966, would require that any- 
body who quits could not be replaced, 
because the ceiling is so low. 

Mr. President, I just jotted these items 
down in 2 minutes, after I heard the 
amendment read. To agree to an amend- 
ment such as this would get us into a 
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meat-ax type of operation, which has no 
place here. There is a place for it on ap- 
propriation bills. There is a place for it 
in a separate resolution, if the Senator 
will spend more time with his proposal, 
work the flaws out of it, and bring it to 
the floor. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware has offered seven or eight amend- 
ments, I think, thus far. I cannot under- 
stand why he does not come before the 
committee and give us a chance to study 
these matters. That is why we had open 
hearings. The Senator would have been 
most welcome. 

But on not one of his amendments did 
the Senator from Delaware come before 
the committee to explain what he sought 
to do. Instead, we must face them on 
the floor of the Senate, and, in 15 or 20 
minutes, are asked to revolutionize the 
entire operation of the Government by 
rolling back to July 1966, without know- 
ing what agencies will be affected. We 
just had the CIA added on the floor. 

My fellow Senators, if we wish to roll 
back the ceiling, let us do it with a sur- 
geon’s scalpel, and not with a meat ax. 
I urge that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield himself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pressed concern because these amend- 
ments were not first considered by his 
committee. I, too, am concerned that 
they were not. I call his attention to the 
fact that four of the amendments I have 
offered here today were submitted to his 
committee, and I thought they would be 
considered by the committee. I suggest 
that if they did not consider them that 
is not my fault; it is their fault. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Did the Senator ask 
for a minute of time to come by and ex- 
plain them to the committee? Are we 
supposed to salute and obey if we re- 
ceive a letter? 

We would like to have the author, if 
he wants an amendment considered, ex- 
plain it to the committee. During my 17 
years in the Senate, that is a courtesy I 
have come to think proper, and to expect 
of the author of an amendment. But ap- 
parently the Senator thinks just a letter, 
or sending a copy of the amendment, is 
all that is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the amendments were before 
the committee. I had the greatest spon- 
sor of them all, the President of the 
United States. This was President John- 
son’s proposal, and he is a member of 
the same political party as the chairman 
of the committee. Certainly they are not 
telling me that no Democratic member 
of the committee read the President’s 
Executive order of September 20, 1966, 
which was printed in detail in every 
newspaper in the country. 

Copies of his Executive order were sent 
to the committee. Am I now being told 
that this so-called Presidential freeze or- 
der on civilian employment in the Gov- 
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ernment was not even read by committee 
members? 

President Johnson made a solemn 
promise in that statement to roll back 
Federal employment to the level of July 1, 
1966. As a matter of fact, he has made a 
series of such promises. Let us review the 
record. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in a Camden, N.J., newspaper on 
December 30, 1963, wherein President 
Johnson was quoted at that time as stat- 
ing: 


There will be fewer Federal employees in 
1964 than in 1963, President Johnson prom- 
ises. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON’S FEDERAL JOB CUT ORDER 


There will be fewer Federal employes in 
1964 than in 1963, President Johnson 
promises. 

The promise is definite and explicit though 
the President does not yet say and doubtless 
does not know how large the reduction will 
be. It is a part of his general economy pro- 
gram and budget-cutting drive. 

Johnson discloses that in the last three 
years Federal employment has increased by 
131,000 jobs. He notes that it has been a de- 
cade since it showed a decline. 

In an order to all heads of departments and 
agencies, the President says the budget di- 
rector will shortly notify them of maximum 
employment levels they must enforce for the 
fiscal years of 1964 and 1965. He tells them to 
make personal examinations of the job situa- 
tion and to “establish new end-of-year tar- 
gets” below the budget director’s figures. He 
emphasizes that these figures are ceilings, not 
goals. Once he approves the department 
heads’ new targets, they are not to be ex- 
ceeded without his specific approval. 

Coupled with the reduction in jobs, John- 
son tells the executives to turn their atten- 
tion to “tighter management, redeployment 
of personnel, simplification of procedures, and 
stripping work to essentials,” In other words, 
to getting more work out of jobholders. 

And he orders quarterly reports to him, 
beginning April 1, “on what you have ac- 
complished under this effort.” 

The order follows earlier actions toward 
governmental economy initiated by the 
President, including the Defense Depart- 
ment’s decisions to curtail the number of 
U.S. military bases and to scrap the Dyna- 
Soar spacecraft project. It is known that 
he has other programs in mind, including 
our administration of foreign aid. 

It is ref. to see a President so econ- 
omy-minded and acting personally to give 
the taxpayers more value for their dollar, 
and particularly his effort to get more value 
out of their salary dollar from Federal em- 
ployes, whose jobs in many instances in- 
volve duplication of work, featherbedding 
and goldbricking. 

Many people have the impression—justi- 
fied or not—that as a party the Democrats 
are less interested in governmental economy 
than the Republicans. President Johnson 
seems to be moving energetically to erase 
that impression. 

In doing so he takes considerable wind 
out of the sails of the Republicans, who 
have been planning to make governmental 
economy an issue in 1964, 

After announcing his job reduction order 
to an informal press conference at his Texas 
ranch, the President was asked by one re- 
porter, “How big is the total reduction to 
be in Federal employment?” 

Replying that he could not yet give specific 
figures, Johnson asked, “Isn’t it just enough 
that we cut it? You don't know how hard 
that was.” 
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But anyone familiar with government and 
Politics has a good idea of how hard it must 
have been, and will agree that even a small 
cut will reverse an alarming long-term trend 
and will be better than none. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, what a promise. But what 
happened? The number of employees 
crept higher. Then in December of 1965, 
speaking from Texas, President Johnson 
issued another Executive order. Again 
he expressed his great concern over the 
large number of Federal employees and 
said that he was going to cut the num- 
ber by 25,000 during that fiscal year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle concerning that interview as pub- 
lished in the New York Times be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 2, 1965] 


PRESIDENT Backs A Cur IN US. Joss— 
APPROVES PLAN To RETIRE 25,000—SPENDS 
Quiet Day 


AUSTIN, TEx, December 1.—President 
Johnson approved this afternoon a plan that 
could eliminate 25,000 Government jobs. 

The plan, contained in a memorandum 
from the Budget Bureau and released here, 
instructs the heads of Government depart- 
ments and agencies to reduce their employ- 
ment by 1 to 1.25 per cent by the end of the 
fiscal year 1966, which ends next June 30. 

Joseph Laitin, assistant White House press 
secretary said the plan did not mean that 
present employees would be dismissed. It 
is designed, he said, to take advantage of 
re at retirement from Government 

obs. 

These retirements have been increasing 

because of a new law offering certain in- 
ducements, including larger pensions, to em- 
ployees who retire before the first of the 
year. 
“The vacancies thus created,” the mem- 
orandum said, “present an opportunity to 
take new specific action to carry out the 
President’s long-standing instructions to 
hold Federal employment at the minimum 
necessary to carry out Government oper- 
ations effectively.” 

The President spent a quiet day at his 
ranch studying reports and preparing for a 
meeting tomorrow with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

The main topic at the meeting is ex- 
pected to be the world food situation and 
Mr. Johnson's forthcoming talk with Presi- 
dent Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan. 

Mr. Rusk is expected to join Mr. Johnson 
and Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
for a discussion of world problems this 
weekend or early next week. The White 
House announced yesterday that this meet- 
ing would be held tomorrow or Friday. How- 
ever, officials explained today that ad- 
ministrative work at the Pentagon would 
keep Mr. McNamara in Washington longer 
than expected. 

The President also spoke by telephone 
with his special assistant for national securi- 
ty affairs, Mr. McGeorge Bundy. Mr. Laitin, 
in response to a question, said that the sub- 
ject of Mr. Bundy’s future had not been 
discussed and that, to the best of his 
knowledge, the two men had never dis- 
cussed it, Mr. Bundy has been offered a post 
as head of the Ford Foundation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, after that second historic state- 
ment in December of 1965, promising to 
cut back the number of Federal em- 
Ployees by 25,000, we find that by the 
following July 1, instead of cutting the 
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payroll, the President had added 
187,506 employees. These 187,000 em- 
ployees are costing the taxpayers over 
$1.5 billion annually. 

In September 1966, a couple of months 
before the election, the President again 
got concerned and issued an Executive 
order announcing that he was freezing 
employment at the July 1966 level. 

I have just had a copy of that Execu- 
tive order printed in the Record. What 
happened this time? Since that Executive 
order was issued the President has added 
185,393 more employees. 

I appreciate the President’s great ex- 
pression of concern for economy. I ap- 
preciate his speeches and his promises 
of economy as much as any American; 
however, we are about to go broke as a 
result of that kind of economy. Each time 
the President expresses concern over the 
number of employees he just adds an- 
other 100,000 to 200,000 employees. 

The Senator from Oklahoma said that 
this is a buggy amendment or a meat-ax 
approach. If it is so it is a Texas meat 
ax. I am using the same ax that was 
presented by the President of the United 
States. It is a good Texas ax, and if the 
President of the United States is ap- 
proaching the economy with a meat-ax 
approach perhaps he thinks we need 
this kind of meat-ax approach. 

If, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
claims, the amendment has bugs I re- 
mind him that they are not mine; they 
are Texas bugs. 

The pending amendment would 
merely write into the law what the ad- 
ministration says, and surely the Presi- 
dent meant it. Surely the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle have enough 
confidence in their own President to 
think that he was on the level when he 
promised this cutback in Federal em- 
ployment. 

Certainly we have established some 
new agencies. The President knows about 
those agencies, and in his Executive 
order he provided that the Budget Direc- 
tor could transfer employees to these 
new agencies. 

The Transportation Agency was men- 
tioned. We have created a new transpor- 
tation agency. They had 53,000 em- 
ployees, but we transferred 43,000 of 
those employees from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Under the pending amendment the 
President can transfer employees from 
agency to agency and make the cutbacks 
wherever he sees fit in line with his own 
Executive order. 

The pending amendment would not 
cause the firing of a single Government 
worker. There is no time limit here. The 
measure merely states that at the end of 
every 3-month period, three out of every 
four normal resignations or retirements 
must be eliminated until the July 1, 1966, 
level of employment has been reached. 
They can appoint one-fourth of all nor- 
mal resignations and retirements. 

That gives them a chance to continue 
in operation. If they have a specialist 
that resigns they can hire another one. 

This same language has been adopted 
in the law heretofore. It has been done 
many times before when Congress and 
the administration were really serious 
on curtailing expenditures. 
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I have too much respect for the man 
in the White House to say that he was 
not serious when he issued his Execu- 
tive order of September 20, 1966. Surely 
the President of the United States was 
serious, and surely his political party 
will back him in this Executive order. 
Surely Democratic Members of the Sen- 
ate will not try to discredit him by say- 
ing that the President was using an ir- 
responsible meat-ax approach or had a 
buggy idea when he said he was trying 
to cut back on Federal employment. 

Let us proceed on the premise that he 
was serious and help him roll back the 
number of Federal employees in the exact 
manner in which he said he wanted to do 
it. 

If, on the other hand, those on the 
other side of the aisle think the Presi- 
dent was not sincere and that his state- 
ment of September 20, 1966, was just 
so much political poppycock, they should 
vote against the amendment and then 
tell the American people that the Presi- 
dent really did not mean it. Then let us 
cut out this political malarky of saying 
the administration is for economy when 
it is not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
President does not need a bill to effec- 
tuate economy. He is trying to effectuate 
economy. Everyone knows that the war 
has escalated and that we have more 
employment in the Government as a re- 
sult of it. The situation affects other 
agencies than the Department of De- 
fense. However, those figures are also 
Department of Defense figures. 

I think the President can and should 
and will effectuate a reduction in Fed- 
eral employment by the use of a sur- 
geon’s knife and not by the meat-ax Wil- 
liams approach. He will do so because 
he does not have to come to Congress 
with relation to the number of employees 
in each agency and have the figure fixed 
in concrete, by reason of attrition, and 
fill one job for every four positions that 
have become vacant by reason of resig- 
nation or retirement. 

The proposal is dangerous. It would 
put the Government in a straitjacket. We 
have cut appropriations by $5 billion so 
far this year. I am proud of the job that 
the Appropriations Committee has done. 
It will do a lot more and will reduce per- 
sonnel far more for the purpose of econ- 
omy than would the Williams amend- 
ment. I think the Williams amendment 
should be rejected. It is dangerous, harm- 
ful, and unworkable. It is a rigid piece of 
legislation to apply in a country during a 
wartime economy when the country 
needs production in the way of admin- 
istration and the auditing of accounts 
and things that are so vitally necessary 
to protect the country because of the 
great war expenditure that is required. 

I ask for the rejection of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
1 minute. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have said enough in support 
of the amendment. Frankly, I was con- 
fident that the amendment would be 
unanimously agreed to, with the sup- 
ta of those on the other side of the 
aisle. 

I am surprised that my good friend, 
the Senator from Oklahoma, would de- 
scribe an Executive order of the President 
of the United States, a man representing 
his own political party, as being an ir- 
responsible meat-ax approach. I am sur- 
prised that the Senator used all those un- 
complimentary adjectives. Even as a 
member of the minority party I have 
more respect for the President than to 
charge that he would issue an Executive 
order solely for political purposes and 
that he never had any intention of im- 
plementing it. 

But perhaps they have a reason. What 
has happened every time the President 
has put such an Executive order into ef- 
fect? When in December 1965 the Presi- 
dent promised that for the remainder of 
that fiscal year he would cut Federal em- 
ployment by 25,000 he added 187,526 em- 
ployees to the payroll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, when the President announced 
his freeze order of September 20 instead 
of holding the line, he added another 
185,393 employees within the next 12 
months. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fowler, is before the House Ways and 
Means Committee today promising that 
the President is again going to cut the 
Federal payroll. I shudder to think what 
will happen this time when he promises 
to reduce employment by Executive 
order. 

Our experience has been that he adds 
another couple of hundred thousand 
every time. That is what I want to cor- 
rect. If they do not mean it then they 
should stop talking about it and tell the 
American people the truth. 

These false promises of economy are 
contributing to this credibility gap both 
mes at home as well as abroad. 

. MUNDT. Mr, President, will 
Senator yield? jiy 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr MUNDT. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Oklahoma misinterprets 
the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware. He said this would be a rigid piece 
of legislation. 

As I read the amendment, it is simply 
applicable to the aggregate population of 
Federal employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. And the President has a 
perfect right to shift the employees from 
an understaffed department—if he can 
conceivably find one—to a new depart- 
ment. There is nothing rigid about it ex- 
cept the setting of a top limit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Likewise, the amendment 
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would not place any time limit as to 
when they must reach this July 1, 1966, 
objective. They reach it in the normal 
manner through resignations and retire- 
ments. If it takes 6 months, a year, or 2 
years, they ultimately reach their objec- 
tive. However, they must continuously 
move in the direction of dropping back to 
the July 1, 1966, level of Federal employ- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment is in line with what the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will need to imple- 
ment this Executive order. This is in line 
with what was promised in the Septem- 
ber 20 Executive order. Certainly my 
Democratic colleagues will not charge 
that that was not an irresponsible ac- 
tion on the part of the President. I do 
not so characterize it. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me that the 
way the Senator has described it, the 
Senator could not possibly have done 
anything to direct a reduction of the Fed- 
eral payroll with a greater degree of flex- 
ibility. I do not see how anyone could 
grant any more Executive authority than 
the Senator has. He provides that this 
will be the top bracket and that the ad- 
ministration can do this in accordance 
with the job that needs to be done. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. He can move these em- 
ployees around. They have complete 
jurisdiction to do it. 

The point that concerns me is that we 
are dealing with a bill that will ulti- 
mately cost about $2.5 billion annually. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, each 1-percent increase in Federal 
taxes across the board brings in about 
$900 million. A 3-percent increase in 
taxes across the board would be required 
to pay for this bill. We must take some 
constructive step to hold the cost of this 
Government down. 

I believe the least the Senate can do 
is to support the amendment. Surely this 
is one of the most responsible amend- 
ments I have ever offered. In fact, I was 
inclined to offer it on behalf of both my- 
self and President Johnson, but I would 
not be so presumptuous. However, I ap- 
preciate the honor of upholding his hand 
in the Senate, where apparently he has 
so few friends. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
achieve a reduction in the cost of Gov- 
ernment totaling at least $1.5 billion 
annually. 

Whether the President was serious or 
not, let us take him at his word. At least 
he cannot object. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

As I read the amendment offered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
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Delaware, I see no relationship in lan- 
guage or plan or program to that of Pres- 
ident Johnson. I do not believe it is 
proper to say that this is the President’s 
bill, when it bears only the handiwork 
and the usual degree of misaccuracy and 
miscalculation we sometimes find in con- 
gressional drafted legislation, instead of 
the skills of trying to use executive power 
through well-trained budget groups to 
effectuate these ceilings. 

Even the distinguished Senator, who 
pointed out how flexible it was in an in- 
terchange between agencies, thought it 
was necessary to exempt the CIA so that 
they would not be left short in their un- 
dercover work. The author does not con- 
sider it to be flexible, or he would not 
have included the Department of De- 
fense or the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This proves to me that he does 
not know exactly what departments will 
be crippled. So he singles out these few 
which will not be crippled, and he leaves 
all the others, no matter how enlarged 
or how important their program might 
be, to the vagaries of what the overall 
amendment might happen to be. 

Again, this is a meat-ax approach, a 
typical operation for a quickie amend- 
ment to vitally affect, in a dangerous 
way, the economy and the operation of 
this vast Government of ours. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I take 1 
minute to call attention to the fact that 
the reason the Department of Defense 
and the postal service were excluded is 
that they, along with the FBI, were a 
part of the President's recommenda- 
tions. 

At the time the suggestion was made 
about the CIA, I said it did not make any 
difference whether it was in or out. 
Under the rules they could handle it, but 
if the Senator from South Dakota felt 
differently, it did not make any dif- 
ference, and I accepted his suggestion. 

The reason these others were included 
is that the President had them in his 
recommendations, and I was trying to 
repeat what was in his order. 

Now as to this being called a meat-ax 
approach—if it is a meat-ax approach, it 
is a good old Texas meat-ax that should 
be put into law. 

I hope the Senator will join me in ac- 
complishing this. 

If, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
states, this amendment has the “usual 
degree of misaccuracy miscalculation” I 
remind him that he is talking about a 
proposal first made by President John- 
son. This was the President’s own 
proposal. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator tell 
the Members of Congress why he has ex- 
cluded the National Security Agency, one 
of the larger agencies, which is not in- 
cluded in the list of protected agencies? 

The Senator has missed many things 
he is trying to protect, and in this meat- 
ax approach, the National Security 
Agency has no more protection than the 
poverty program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bark in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware has 
no time remaining. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to complete my statement first. 

The reason these certain agencies were 
excluded and others were not is that I 
followed the pattern outlined in the Pres- 
ident’s Executive order. 

If the Senator desires to know why 
the President did not include the other 
agencies his relationship is closer with 
the President than mine, and I suggest 
that he ask the President. I would ap- 
preciate it also if the next time he meets 
the President he tell him that I am go- 
ing to try to persuade enough of his 
friends in Congress to uphold his hand 
by getting his Executive order written 
into law. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What provision is 
made, under the proposed amendment, 
for filling vacancies in the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Post 
Office Department can fill its vacancies 
without regard to the one-in-four for- 
mula under the President’s Executive 
order. However, at the end of each quar- 
ter the Director of the Budget Bureau 
would certify, for example, that they have 
had 500 resignations and retirements and 
that they had reduced the Federal pay- 
roll by 375. The 125 could be filled in or 
transferred to any department, and they 
could be transferred among the agencies. 
They would have a free hand, as they 
have without this amendment. That is 
the way the President had suggested it 
in his Executive order. 

With respect to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, I suppose the reason he exempted 
that agency is that it has a certain 
amount of seasonal activity. Such sea- 
sonal activities were exempted under his 
order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does this mean that 
only one out of four vacancies in the 
Post Office Department can be filled? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, not 
at all. It means that one out of four of 
the aggregate number of Federal em- 
ployees can be filled each quarter. But 
they can fill them as they see fit and in 
whichever agency they see fit. They have 
complete flexibility to interchange and 
work around the agencies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, in 
filling the Post Office vacancies to keep 
the service going—there are thousands 
of vacancies that occur every year due 
to retirement or other causes—the other 
agencies can be impoverished as to their 
employees in any way that the Bureau 
of the Budget suggests? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the President’s Executive order, and that 
is provided for in this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call attention to the 
fact that the Senator’s amendment ex- 
cludes the postal field service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Line 13, page 3. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Post Office vacan- 
cies and the Post Office numbers shall be 
included in the one out of four. The Sen- 
ator made that statement a moment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[No. 361 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Aiken Griffin Mundt 
Allott Hansen Murphy 
Bennett Hatfleld Pearson 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Church Hruska Ribicoff 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dominick McClellan Thurmond 
nin McGovern Williams, Del. 
NAYS—60 

Anderson Clark Hill 
Bartlett Dirksen Holland 
Bayh Eastland Hollings 
Bible Ervin Inouye 

Fong ackson 
Brewster Fulbright Javits 
Brooke Gore Jordan, N.C. 
Burdick Gruening Kennedy, Mass. 
Byrd, W. Va Harris Kennedy, N.Y. 
Cannon Hart Long, Mo. 
Carlson Hartke Long, La 
Case Hayden Magnuson 
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Mansfield Moss Smathers 
McGee Muskie Sparkman 
Metcalf Nelson Spong 
Mondale Pastore Stennis 
Monro: Pell Tydings 
Montoya Percy Williams, N.J 
Prouty Yarborough 
Morton Randolph Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—13 

Baker McCarthy Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Russell 
Kuchel Scott 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

Mr. BREWSTER and Mr. DIRKSEN 
addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor, so that 
we may discuss the program for the re- 
mainder of the day? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 


PROGRAM—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
whether he can ascertain how many 
amendments may still be called up, and 
as to the business for the balance of 
the day after we finish the instant bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
furnish what information I have at my 
disposal. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] may have an amendment which 
possibly will be acceptable to the com- 
mittee. I further understand that the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER] has an amendment, and 
that he is willing to agree to a 10-minute 
time limitation, 5 minutes to each side. 

Mr. President, I formally make that 
request for the 10-minute time limita- 
tion in connection with the Brewster 
amendment which will be the next 
amendment to be proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Texas have an amendment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have an amend- 
ment, but I shall not request a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is one other amendment to be offered 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and one 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the manager of the 
bill, none of which, I understand, will 
take very long. 

Therefore, I think we can reasonably 
anticipate that about 6 o’clock we should 
be able to approach final passage. Cer- 
tainly third reading should occur by 
that time, unless something develops. 

Mr. President, this bill is to be fol- 
lowed by Calendar No. 793 (H.R. 13510) 
the military pay bill. At least that meas- 
ure will be laid down tonight. Whether it 
is taken up will depend on the duties and 
responsibilities which the distinguished 
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Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
at that time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not believe that 
I gave the whole schedule insofar as it 
could be accomplished, so I think I had 
better do it now. 

Following the disposition of the mili- 
tary pay bill, Senate Resolution 180, 
the U.N. resolution on Vietnam will be 
taken up. 

Then, it is hoped, some time late to- 
morrow afternoon, it will be possible to 
take up various conference reports which 
will be coming over from the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8629) to amend the act of July 4, 1966 
(Public Law 89-491). 

The message also announced that the 
House disagreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12144) to 
clarify and otherwise amend the Meat 
Inspection Act, to provide for coopera- 
tion with appropriate State agencies with 
respect to State meat inspection pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Poacg, Mr. 
GATHINGS, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. 
BELCHER, Mr. Teacue of California, and 
Mrs. May were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 8629) to amend 
yrs act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89- 

). 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust certain 
postage rates, to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation for certain officers 
and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to regulate the mailing of 
pandering advertisements, and for other 
purposes, 

AMENDMENT NO. 477 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, and I ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 143, line 7, insert the following: 

“Sec, 225. (a) Section 5102(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„p) Except as provided by subsections 
(c) and (d) of this section, this chapter ap- 
plies to all civilian positions and employees 
in or under an agency, including positions in 
local boards and appeal boards within the 
Selective Service System and employees oc- 
cupying such positions.’ 

“Sec. 2. So much of section 10(b) (4) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act (50 App. U.S.C, 460(b)) as precedes 
the words ‘That any officer’ is amended to 
read as follows: ‘(4) to appoint, and to fix, 
in accordance with the classification provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, the 
compensation of such officers, agents, and 
employees (including employees of local 
boards and appeal boards) as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title: Provided,’. 

“Sec. 3. The rate of basic pay of each em- 
ployee appointed to a position in a local 
board or in an appeal board within the Selec- 
tive Service System prior to the effective date 
of this Act shall be adjusted, as of such date, 
as follows: 

“(1) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is equal to any scheduled rate 
for the grade to which the position of such 
employee is allocated, such rate of basic 
compensation shall be the new rate of basic 
compensation for such employee; 

“(2) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is less than the minimum 
scheduled rate for the grade to which the 
position of such employee is allocated, such 
minimum rate shall be the new rate of basic 
compensation for such employee; 

“(3) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee falls between any two sched- 
uled rates for the grade of which the posi- 
tion of such employee is allocated, the higher 
of such two rates shall be the new rate of 
basic compenstion for such employee; and 

“(4) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is greater than the maximum 
scheduled rate for the grade to which the 
position of such employee is allocated, such 
rate of basic compensation shall be the new 
rate of basic compensation for such em- 
ployee. 

“Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect at the 
beginning of the first pay period which be- 
gins more than ninety days after the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, my 
amendment pertains to clerks of the Se- 
lective Service System working in the 
local appeal draft boards. As we all 
know, because of the situation in Viet- 
nam, our draft boards are very active. 
These clerks perform a very valuable 
service to all Americans. These clerks 
in the draft boards serve fulltime capac- 
ity as Federal employees performing 
a valuable service for all America. Prob- 
ably there is no more important thing 
for the young men of our country than 
the decision whether they will be drafted 
into the armed services. 

However, the clerks are paid not as 
regular Federal employees but on some 
arbitrary system depending upon what 
someone else may determine to be the 
prevailing rate in their own community. 

They are not covered under the clas- 
sified service. They have no classified 
rating. Time and again they have pe- 
titioned Congress that they be included 
in the classified service. 

Here we are passing a bill which will 
substantially increase the salaries of 
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Federal employees, but we fail to take 
into account or to recognize the very fine 
service being rendered by the draft board 
clerks. 

My amendment would simply include 
them in the Federal service and classify 
them and give them the benefits of this 
pay raise. 

I think this is a perfectly fair request 
on their part, and I ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service if he would accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to accept the amendment, 
but I fear that this is a questionable area. 
The Selective Service System and its ad- 
ministrators find themselves opposed to 
including these clerks in the Federal Civil 
Service system. Most of the draft boards 
are run by officials appointed and desig- 
nated by the States. The comparability 
of pay is more or less in line with that 
paid to State and local employees rather 
than Federal postal employees and those 
under the classified civil service. 

It seems to me that, at this time, it 
should be authorized by legislation and 
taken out as a separate bill. 

I would be very glad, because I know 
of the distinguished Senator’s longtime 
interest in this problem to assign such 
a bill to a subcommittee, hopefully to 
call it before the subcommittee early and 
have some testimony taken on it, to find 
out what the cost would be and other 
aspects of the problem. 

Accordingly, at this time, I would 
rather not take the amendment—especi- 
ally at this late hour—not take a step 
this far without having had testimony 
and some knowledge of what we are 
doing, since it involves about 7,500 local 
clerks in draft boards who are today 
earning a nationwide average of $4,700. 
I am aware that they will probably re- 
ceive an increase which will result in 
about a 17-percent pay increase for them 
by administrative action. 

Therefore, I would have to oppose the 
amendment. I would be very much in 
favor of a hearing to explore the subject 
in the Subcommittee on Civil Service, in 
which my distinguished colleague is one 
25 the most energetic and ranking mem- 

rs. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, of 
course, I am pleased that the chairman 
of the committee has indicated he would 
like to take up the measure at a later 
date, if it is not adopted now. But I do 
request the chairman to take the meas- 
ure to conference because I think it 
would be entirely fair and equitable. 

I think the request of the clerks merely 
to be treated as any other Federal em- 
ployee is certainly fair. 

I would ask the Senate to consider my 
amendment favorably. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
a 3 minutes to the Senator from 

0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
the proposal of the Senator from Mary- 
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land is of consequence, to some it may 
seem to be of inconsequence. It points up 
one of the great problems Congress is 
creating by constantly increasing the 
wage schedule of Federal employees. 

During my 10 years of service as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, one of the problems con- 
stantly confronting me was the inability 
of the State of Ohio to pay salaries com- 
parable to those paid by the Federal 
Government. 

It raised one of two questions: Was the 
State paying too little, or was the Fed- 
eral Government paying too much? 

The answer probably is that a midway 
ground should be established. I am sure 
that the Governors of every State in the 
Union—and all Senators now in this 
Chamber who have been Governors—will 
confirm my words, that what the Fed- 
eral Government has been doing has 
contributed to great embarrassment and 
difficulty on the part of Governors in 
running their State governments. 

Salaries have been pumped up and in- 
creased, here on the floor of the Senate, 
beyond the wildest imagination. 

If my chief assistant—and I say this 
with all due respect to the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. Smrrx]—were to receive 
$27,000 a year, without having to endure 
any of the hazards of running for elec- 
tion, or experience the grief, the barbs, 
and the attacks heaped upon him as a 
public official, and without any of the 
responsibilities, he would be earning 
practically what I as a Senator would be 
earning. 

Obviously, that cannot be justified. 

In conclusion, while I recognize the 
good purpose of the Senator from Mary- 
land to accord the registrars in the Se- 
lective Service System the same rights 
that are accorded to Federal employees 
engaging in a substantially similar ca- 
pacity, there is no more justification for 
granting them the liberal salaries which 
the Federal Government is providing 
than there is for granting them to any 
other employee in the State govern- 
ments. 

The best service that Congress can 
render the people of this Nation is to 
stop the inflationary spiral. 

I repeat, the greatest service we can 
render the people is to stop the inflation- 
ary spiral. Instead of doing that, we seem 
to be adding fuel to the fire, which is 
completely wrong. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
one-half minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
matter is under the joint jurisdiction of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. They have a joint jurisdiction in a 
way, because the Universal Military 
Training Act came out of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

As I said a moment ago, if we cannot 
clear it with the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, then we will do it, if we have to yield 
to them. 

However, I certainly compliment my 
distinguished colleague for his efforts. I 
ask that the amendment be rejected on 
a voice vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be stated, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
Yarborough amendment to be proposed 
there be a time limitation of 10 minutes, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
oven] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendment, as follows: 

On page 148, line 10, strike out subsections 
(a) and (b) and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

“(a) Under the conditions, directives, and 
terms specified in sections 8709-8712 of this 
title, the Civil Service Commission, without 
regard to section 5 of title 41, may purchase 
a policy which shall make available to each 
insured employee equal amounts of optional 
life insurance and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in addition to the 
amounts provided in section 8704(a) of this 
title. 

“(b) The optional life insurance and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance shall be made available to each in- 
sured employee under such conditions as 
the Commission shall prescribe and in 
amounts approved by the Commission but 
not more than the greater of $10,000 or an 
amount which, when added to the amount 
provided in section 8704(a) of this title, 
makes the sum of his insurance equal to his 
annual pay.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 10 minutes on this amend- 
ment, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy]!] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLLIAMs]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I made a boo-boo“ in 
overlooking certain inclusions. In the in- 
surance provisions which were designed 
to cover all Federal civilian employees, I 
omitted the inclusion of three very im- 
portant employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was discovered after the 
long, “punchy” sessions in which we 
worked on the bill. I probably would have 
proposed the amendment. I know most 
of the members of the committee would 
have supported it. The record will show 
that all the Democratic members of the 
committee are cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. I understand from the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], who has discussed it with all the 
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minority members of the committee, that 
while they do not sponsor it, they are 
favorable to it. 

In taking all of the nearly 3 million 
employees into the insurance program, 
we provided for maximum insurance, 
which, for the average employee, will 
bring him up to a minimum of $10,000 
insurance, no matter how low his Gov- 
ernment salary. He will have $10,000 
worth of insurance, plus $2,000, that will 
partly be at Government expense. 

If his salary is over $10,000, then the 
coverage will be to the highest next 
thousand. If his salary were $10,500, his 
insurance coverage would be $11,000, 
plus $2,000. 

In the case of U.S. Senators, we will 
have insurance that we will be eligible 
to buy, with the Government providing 
a one-third contribution and two-thirds 
being provided by us, amounting to 
$30,000, equal to our salary, plus $2,000, 
as the Government's share. 

We will also be allowed to buy, as the 
lower paid employees are also allowed 
to buy, a $10,000 policy at our own ex- 
pense. This will allow us to purchase a 
group policy at lower rates, without cost 
to the Federal Government. 

This would have made an effective 
limitation on any insurance program to 
cover all Government employees, save 
three, up to $30,000. 

I found that we overlooked covering 
the President of the United States, who, 
as Senators know, receives a salary of 
$100,000. We overlooked covering the 
Vice President of the United States, who, 
I believe, has a $43,000 salary. I think 
we overlooked covering the Speaker of 
the House, who has a $43,000 salary. 

This amendment would make them, 
on the same terms, eligible to purchase 
insurance, at their own expense, to the 
limit of $32,000 with a Government par- 
ticipation of one-third of the cost, and 
two-thirds by the insured, with the right 
to buy additional $10,000 insurance—as 
we have the right to do, and as all other 
Government employees have the right 
to purchase the additional $10,000 of in- 
surance, plus the additional $2,000; but 
there is no provision to enable the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President, or the Speaker 
of the House to buy insurance above 
their salary level. 

Under the terms of the amendment, 
the Vice President and the Speaker of 
the House would have the right to buy 
a $1,000 policy at their own expense. 
The President, with a $100,000 salary, 
would be allowed to buy, at his own ex- 
pense, the difference between $32,000, in 
which cost the Government would share, 
and the $100,000 which is his total salary. 

I am frank to say that we are anxious 
to help our President. President Eisen- 
hower suffered a very difficult heart at- 
tack and was near death. The President 
is not only subject to hazardous health 
conditions, but to such tragic occur- 
rences as we witnessed a few years ago 
in the case of President Kennedy. 

I think this is the least we can do for 
our No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 officials in our 
Government. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I had not realized that 
the Speaker of the House might not be 
included. Is it correct that he would not 
be included? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing. Our limit is $30,000 plus $2,000 
insurance and we would be allowed to buy 
$10,000 worth. So he would be allowed to 
buy $42,000 worth. He would have $1,000 
additional if he wanted to buy it. 

Mr. CARLSON. He would be allowed 
to buy how much more? 

Mr. MONRONEY. He would be allowed 
to buy $1,000 additional insurance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator. yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much would an em- 
ployee have to pay on the optional part 
after his retirement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. After retirement, as 
I understand it, the optional part is paid 
up, but the insurance declines at the rate 
of 2 percent every month. So each year 
the insurance would be 24 percent less. 
The residual insurance comes down to a 
minimum of 25 percent of the original 
insurance that he bought. That is after 
age 65. 

Mr. CURTIS. During his period of 
service the employee pays the cost of 
the optional part, but after retirement, 
if he is 65, he pays nothing? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right. The 
Government pays nothing on his policy. 
This is completely not at Government 
expense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not see why either the 
President or Members of Congress should 
have subsidized life insurance. I am 
skeptical about any provision covering 
just one or two or three people. We had 
one amendment yesterday for one for- 
mer Texas Congressman. Now we have 
a provision for three persons. I question 
the wisdom of providing the President, 
Vice President, or Members of Congress 
with subsidized insurance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not subsidized 
insurance. He gets the advantage of a 
lower rate because we are insuring 3 mil- 
lion people under a group policy. There 
is no subsidization, I forget how many 
thousands of dollars a year it is going 
to cost. They can buy the additional 
$10,000. The Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House may buy the 
$11,000, and the President can get the 
other $78,000 extra. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
I misunderstood. I thought the Senator 
said something about a ratio of 1 to 2. 

Mr. MONRONEY., This is limited to 
$30,000, plus the $2,000. That is as high 
as anyone can go. The lowest paid em- 
ployee also is allowed a policy of $10,000 
plus $2,000. The Government pays one- 
third. We pay two-thirds of the cost. This 
arrangement has been in existence for a 
long time. Of course, our salaries were 
at $20,000 at one time, and, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, we were paying two- 
thirds and the Government was con- 
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tributing one-third. That arrangement 
has not been changed since then. This 
provision brings the insurance up to the 
income of Members of Congress, the 
same as is provided for Federal workers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I remind 
the Senator that on August 12 the Presi- 
dent vetoed the life insurance bill for 
Federal employees with a rather sting- 
ing veto message, stating that it would 
cost too much money. What is the dif- 
ference between that bill which he vetoed 
and this one, except that the President, 
the Vice President, and Members of 
Congress are included in this one? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is a vast dif- 
ference in the insurance coverage be- 
tween that one and the present one. We 
provided that the policies would not 
shrink after retirement, but would re- 
main at the rate that they were under 
the existing policy. We hoped employees 
who had $10,000 policies would not have 
those policies reduced at the rate of 24 
percent a year. This is where the big 
cost is, because if the level of insurance 
were kept the same after retirement, at 
Government expense, and the amount of 
the policy did not diminish at the rate 
of 2 percent a month, the insurance being 
paid up would be at a high rate for the 
people who had retired. Because the in- 
surance policy would be shrinking at the 
rate of 2 percent a month, it reduces 
the cost, and holds the cost to $45 mil- 
lion for the 2 million Federal employees, 
Members of Congress, the President, the 
Vice President, and the Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
much do the insurance provisions under 
this bill cost when the program gets 
fully operating? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Thirty-five million 


dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
President vetoed the other life insurance 
bill because its cost was more than the 
$13 million program which he had rec- 
ommended. 

Now I am asking, What is the dif- 
ference in that bill which he vetoed, ex- 
cept that he and Members of Congress 
are covered in this one? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would hardly say 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am just 
asking. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Members of Con- 
gress are in it, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
right. Members of Congress are in it, too. 
Why? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Members of Con- 
gress and the President are in this one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
there was already some coverage in the 
existing law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But he 
vetoed the expanded version of the pro- 
gram because it went beyond his $13 
million projected cost. This bill is 3 times 
over his original recommendations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; it went up to 
about $100 million because we added a 
nondiminishing level of insurance. We 
sought to protect the retirees of the Fed- 
eral Government, including Members of 
Congress, at the level that they had 
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carried the insurance while on salary, 
and that feature was objectionable to 
him because the rate was high—three 
times the cost we are talking about here. 

He subsequently supported a $30 mil- 
lion bill and said he would sign it, which 
we did not choose to pass, and we brought 
this one out after having given it care- 
ful study and thorough discussion. 

The only fault I raise is with myself, 
in that I failed to recognize that we would 
leave three very important persons with- 
out the right to buy the additional op- 
tional insurance up to the level of their 
own salaries, at their own expense; and 
restoring that right is all that this 
amendment would do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I question the wisdom of expand- 
ing this program at this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator 
against the whole insurance program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As far as 
including Members of Congress in this 
expansion is concerned, I do not see why 
the taxpayers should be asked to under- 
write an insurance program for either 
Members of Congress or the President 
of the United States. If the President and 
Congress want life insurance let them 
buy it. I admit that the President has 
just as much right to be in it as anyone 
else, but I question the wisdom of putting 
any elected officials under a subsidized 
insurance program. 

I do not see much difference between 
the program before us and the one vetoed 
except that the President and Members 
of Congress will be able to participate 
this time and the other time they would 
not have. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from President Johnson’s veto message 
on H.R. 11089, a bill which would have 
increased life insurance coverage for 
Government employees, as submitted to 
the Congress on August 14, 1967, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I am compelled to return, without my 
approval, H.R. 11089—a bill which would 
cause large increases in life insurance cover- 
age for government employees, officials and 
Members of Congress. 

I am returning this bill because it places 
too heavy a burden and levies too heavy a 
charge on the American taxpayer by provid- 
ing private insurance out of public funds. 

I am returning it because it sets an unwise 
precedent at a critical time in our history. 
Today, we dare not divert our resources for 
unnecessary demands, when there are many 
more crucial needs which urgently require 
our support. 

Life insurance is but one of many fringe 
benefits a government employee or official 
receives, Certainly government life insurance 
was never intended to meet entirely the needs 
of an employee or his family. It is meant 
primarily to supplement his personal cover- 
age. 

Nevertheless, we know that the life insur- 
ance program must be strengthened and im- 
proved. That is why last year I recommended 
needed changes in insurance benefits to Con- 
gress that I considered reasonable and fair. 

Congress, however, far exceeded my recom- 
mendation. And so last year I was compelled 
to disapprove the life insurance measure 
because it threatened to fuel the fires of in- 
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flation and to impose an unwarranted burden 
on the taxpayer. 

Again this year hoping for a sound pro- 
gram, I recommended another modest meas- 
ure. In June, I called for a $13 million 
program designed to— 

Make the insurance system actuarially 
sound; and, 

Remove an inequity by providing addi- 
tional coverage. 

The bill which finally passed the Congress 
was subjected only to brief debate. The roll 
was not called in either House on the passage 
of this bill. It was passed by voice vote. 

If this measure were approved, the cost 
to the American taxpayer would rise from 
the $13 million I recommended to a mini- 
mum of $61 million in the first year and 
continued commitments for the future. 

The bill would substantially increase life 
insurance coverage at the taxpayer’s expense 
for all government Officials and employees: 

For most by 334 percent—an unnecessary 
expense. 

For a selected few—the President and Vice- 
President, Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials, 
the Members of Congress, Members of the 
Judiciary, and U.S. Ambassadors, all those 
in the highest brackets who need it the 
least—by 100 percent, to $40,000—an unwar- 
ranted expense. 

Finally, it would increase the govern- 
ment’s contribution for each employee from 
33% percent to 40 percent. 

This bill would impose an added burden 
on the American taxpayer just when we are 
asking him to pay a 10 percent tax surcharge 
And, because our budget is tight, it would 
syphon funds away from Americans who need 
our support much more: children, the poor, 
the elderly—and most important, American 
fighting men in Vietnam. 

In the face of a possible $29 billion deficit, 
we must scrutinize every dollar that we 
spend. To keep the budget within bounds 
and to head off the threat of inflation, I 
pledged in my Economic Message last week 
that “I will make every possible expenditure 
reduction—civilian and military—short of 
jeopardizing the national security and well- 
being.” H.R. 11089 does not meet this rig- 
orous test. 

Over the past ten years, the salaries of 
Federal employees have risen by nearly 75 
percent—and their life insurance coverage 
has risen by the same amount, 75 percent. 

Since I have been President, there have 
been four successive civilian pay increases— 
and four insurance increases. The total cost 
of these programs has amounted to more 
than $2 billion. And with the new 4.5 per- 
cent pay increase which I have proposed 
for this year, we will be adding almost an- 
other half billion dollars to civilian pay and 
insurance and another half billion dollars 
for military pay. 

Against this background, I can see no 
justification for the large life insurance in- 
creases voted by the Congress. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it true that the non- 
optional part decreases after retirement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; it reduces at 
2 percent a month. 

Mr. CURTIS. Both parts? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. That is the 
reason it is cheaper. After retirement 
it drops, as I recall, to a residual one- 
fourth. 

Mr. CURTIS. The nonoptional part the 
retiree does pay himself, does he not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; when he buys 
the additional 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I mean after retire- 
ment, the retiree pays the nonoptional 
part, does he not? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill so states. It says: 
“During each period in which an em- 
ployee continues“! 

Mr. MONRONEY. He pays for the op- 
tional until he is 65. On reaching 65 or 
retirement if later than 65, he ceases to 
pay, but his insurance goes down at 
the rate of 2 percent a month until 25 
percent remains. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Lousiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Spone] is absent be- 
cause of the death of his uncle. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERSI, and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcCHEL], the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], the Senator 
from Pennsylviana (Mr. Scorr], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Town] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 7, as follows: 


[No. 362 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 

Aiken ng Long, Mo 
Anderson Fulbright Long, La. 
Bartlett re uson 
Bayh Grifin Mansfield 
Bennett Gruening McCarth: 
Bible Hansen McClellan 

s Harris McGee 
Brewster Hart McGovern 
Brooke Hartke Metcalf 
Burdick Hatfield Mondale 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Monroney 
Byrd, W. Va. 11 Montoya 
Cannon Holland Morse 
Carlson Hollings Morton 

Inouye Moss 

Church Jackson Murphy 
Clark Javits Muskie 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Nelson 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Pastore 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Fannin Lausche Percy 
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Prouty Smith Williams, N. J. 
Proxmire Sparkman Yarborough 
Randolph Stennis Young, Ohio 
Ribicoff Talmadge 
Tydings 
NAYS—7 
Allott Hruska Williams, Del. 
Curtis Mundt 
Dominick Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—14 

Baker Kuchel Spong 
Cooper McIntyre E n 
Dodd Miller Tower 
Ellender Scott Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Smathers 

So Mr. Monroney’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO, 479 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No, 479 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and that the amendment be printed 
in full in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, reads as follows: 

On page 91, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following: Subparagraph (6) of sec- 
tion 4554(a) of title 39, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting ‘playscripts and’ im- 
mediately following ‘(6).’” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the pending amendment would correct a 
simple omission which has come to my 
attention. Fourth-class postal rates give 
preferential treatment to articles like 
books which are of an educational nature. 
It is in the public interest to stimulate 
exchanges of these materials. 

Over the years we have added to this 
category other items of an educational 
nature which might have been omitted, 
and today I would like to include play- 
scripts. Book manuscripts are included 
under fourth-class rates and playscripts, 
which are manuscripts or typewritten 
copies of plays, have been left out. 

Ordinarily we oppose extension of 
these preferential rates, but, as the Post- 
master General has pointed out to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 

Because of the limited volume of play- 
scripts in the mails, and since the proposed 
legislation would remove a discriminating 
feature of the present law and lessen opera- 
tional and rate problems for postal employ- 
ees pricing such matter, we would have no 
objection. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter from the Postmaster 
General under date of February 14, 1966, 
to Hon. Tom Murray, chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the House of Representatives, and 
a letter from Philip S. Hughes, Assistant 
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Director for Legislative Reference of the 

Bureau of the Budget, addressed to 

Representative Murray under date of 

February 10, 1966. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. TOM MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN; This is in reply to 
your request for a report on H.R. 6579, 
amending section 4554 of title 39, United 
States Code, to extend the special fourth- 
class postage rates to playscripts. 

Under existing law and postal regulations 
(Postal Manual, section 135.214f), the special 
fourth-class rates of 10 cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and 5 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction are avail- 
able for mailings of manuscripts for books, 
periodical articles, and. music. A playscript, 
which is a manuscript or typewritten copy of 
a play, is not eligible for these special rates 
under the present law. 

The Department generally does not favor 
the piecemeal extension of the special fourth- 
class postage rates. However, because of the 
limited volume of playscripts in the mails, 
and since the proposed legislation would re- 
move a discriminating feature of the present 
law and lessen operational and rate problems 
for postal employees pricing such matter, 
we would have no objection to the enactment 
of H.R. 6579. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to the Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Postmaster General. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. TOM MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget on H.R. 6579, a bill To amend 
section 4554 of Title 39, United States Code, 
to extend the fourth class educational and 
library materials rate to playscripts.” 

In a separate report to your Committee, the 
Postmaster General states that he would 
have no objection to enactment of H.R. 6579. 
Generally, the Post Office Department is op- 
posed to extension of fourth class rates, but, 
as the Postmaster General points out, includ- 
ing playscripts would remove a discrimina- 
tory feature of the present law which al- 
ready makes the special rate available for 
manuscripts of books, articles, and music. 
The volume of playscripts is limited and 
therefore no significant revenue loss would 
be involved. 

The Bureau of the Budget concurs with 
the views of the Postmaster General and 
would have no objection to enactment of 
H.R. 6579. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHEs, 

Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
committee has discussed the amendment. 
We will be very glad to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 143, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new section: 

“WABASH VALLEY INTERSTATE COMMISSION 

“Src. 225. (a) The Federal representative 
to the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission 
appointed under section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1959 (Public Law 86-375; 73 Stat. 
698) is hereby covered into the competitive 
service under title 5, United States Code. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to affect the provisions of section 2 
of such Act relating to the compensation of 
such representative. 

“(b) The Federal representative to the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission shall 
be subject to the provisions of subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to civil service retirement, 
and to the provisions of chapter 87 of such 
title, relating to life insurance.“ 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. It would pro- 
vide for the Federal representative of 
the Wabash Valley Interstate Commis- 
sion in the State of Indiana to be covered 
by the civil service retirement and life 
insurance programs, and put on an in- 
sured status. The people with whom he 
works are of the same status. 

Mr. MONRONEY., The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana has talked with 
the committee about his amendment. We 
will be happy to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, what 
group of employees is this? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
is the Federal representative of the Wa- 
bash Valley Interstate Commission, a 
interstate institution on which he serves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It applies only to one 
person? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Only to one person. 
We will take the amendment to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ali time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
oT omen and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, previous 
statements by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
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Committee [Mr. Monrongy] and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. CarLson] have indicated the 
complexities of the Postal Revenue and 
Federal Salary Act of 1967, as well as 
the determined efforts by the committee 
to resolve equitably the problems to 
which the bill is directed. 

As a member of the committee, it was 
a privilege to work with these dedicated 
Senators as we strove to bring a balanced 
bill before the Senate. Largely due to 
their leadership, I believe the committee 
has done this. 

As in any far-reaching piece of legis- 
lation, the bill naturally does not rep- 
resent completely the views of any one 
committee member. 

What it does represent is a compro- 
mise of various positions, hammered out 
in an atmosphere of cordiality and high- 
minded purpose. 

Both of the chief titles of the bill in- 
volved numerous difficult questions. 

In title 1 we faced the need to increase 
sharply Post Office Department revenue. 
We tried to distribute that increase equi- 
tably over the different classes of mail, 
keeping in mind not only the actual cost 
of handling that class of mail, but its 
importance to the public at large. 

Title 2 represents a long stride toward 
the principle of wage comparability, with 
special weight given to the situation in- 
volving the bulk of Post Office Depart- 
ment employees. 

Title 3 gives the individual citizen 
some redress if he receives unwanted 
and unsolicited mail. Hopefully, the ex- 
ercise of this provision by recipients of 
unwanted mail will put a decided crimp 
in the activities of those who mail ob- 
scene materials. 

Title 4 provides what I believe is a 
necessary improvement in the life in- 
surance protection of Federal employees. 
It is a reasonable increase in protection 
for Federal employees which we added 
with due consideration for the fiscal 
problems of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill as a 
whole deserves the support of the Sen- 
ate. At the same time, I reserve the right 
to vote for amendments which I feel 
might make it even more effective. To my 
mind, the bill represents an outstanding 
example of the legislative process in 
action, with the most careful considera- 
tion given to the respective positions of 
all parties affected by the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am proud to support this bill, H.R. 7977, 
the postal rate and Federal pay bill of 
1967. As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee I would like to 
commend the leadership of its chairman, 
our distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa. This bill was complicated because 
in addition to the always perplexing 
problem of postal rates, we had to con- 
sider an equitable pay raise for Federal 
employees. The hearings and the com- 
mittee meetings were as thorough as 
they were fair under the vigorous chair- 
manship of Senator Monroney. His great 
knowledge of both the postal rate sched- 
ule and the Federal pay scale is invalu- 
able to the Government. 

Mr. President, this bill will raise $917 
million at a time when the postal service 
desperately needs additional revenue for 
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the modernization that will benefit all 
classes of users. Without increasing and 
improving our facilities our postal sys- 
tem cannot meet the increased demands 
on it. We have only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, but we send and re- 
ceive over one-half of the world’s mail— 
over 82 billion pieces this year. The ef- 
ficiency of this postal system is an in- 
dispensable tool of America’s modern 
economy, for over 80 percent of that vast 
volume of mail will concern business. 
And business will profit because of this 
bill. 

Increased modernization will also 
benefit the individual citizen who uses 
the mails. The Post Office has already 
begun action in anticipation of the 
benefits of this bill, and the Postmaster 
General should be commended for that. 
First-class mail will be airlifted when- 
ever possible, and this will result in sub- 
stantial improvements in service. This 
bill indicates our endorsement of the De- 
partment’s eventual goal of 1-day de- 
livery of first-class mail. 

In addition to increased moderniza- 
tion, this bill will allow us to continue 
the many public services which are often 
taken for granted. There are certain pos- 
tal services which Congress recognizes 
as being of such value to the public that 
no charge or only a very minimal charge 
is made for them, Among these services 
are rural delivery; second-class mail 
privileges for nonprofit groups of a re- 
ligious, educational, veterans, or agricul- 
tural nature; low fourth-class rates so 
that books will be more readily available 
to more people; and free mailing of spe- 
cial materials to the blind and disabled. 
These services add to the quality of our 
national life. They are an expense we 
can afford, and one which is aided by 
this bill. 

Mr. President, H.R. 7977 also provides 
a long-needed wage increase for our 
many fine Federal employees. The U.S. 
Government is the largest employer in 
the world. Today there are almost 3 mil- 
lion civilian employees in all branches of 
the government. For many years, those 
who chose Federal service received less 
for their work than persons in private 
sectors of our economy doing comparable 
work. Those private occupations, based 
of course on profits and incentives, re- 
sponded more quickly to price increases 
and to individual talents of employees. 
Federal employees, with wages periodi- 
cally set by Congress, seemed destined 
to lag always behind. 

The result was that the Government 
had a problem in recruiting the many 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and other 
professional and staff persons it needed. 
And even after recruitment, increasing 
salaries and fringe benefits in the pri- 
vate sector lured away many of the most 
promising employees. Our Government 
and the employees on which it depends 
must be second to none. And that means 
we must be a fair employer and pay a 
fair wage. 

Under the leadership of President 
Kennedy, the Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962 was passed. That act established 
as a goal of Government, and as a com- 
mitment to its employees, wages which 
are comparable to those paid in private 
enterprise. There is a direct and proved 
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relationship between adequate pay and 
the willingness of any employee any- 
where to do his best. The Government 
would be saving nothing and gambling 
much if it did not recognize and fol- 
low this principle of equal pay for equal 
work for Federal employees. Compara- 
bility will be established in a phased in- 
crease by July 1, 1969, on the basis of 
the latest survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and this pledge to 3 million 
American workers will be kept. 

Mr. President, I am proud that the 
committee unanimously struck out the 
provision of the House bill which would 
establish an Executive Commission on 
salaries. In the past we have benefited 
from the hard work of those serving on 
special commissions dealing with pay ad- 
justments and other changes in law con- 
cerning the compensation of Federal of- 
ficers and employees. Those commis- 
sions have served a useful purpose in in- 
forming Congress. But this new pro- 
posed commission would be unacceptable. 
It would vest in the executive branch the 
authority to establish the salaries of 
Members of Congress. We have a solemn 
constitutional responsibility to set our 
salaries. Whenever we deal with this 
issue we must face our constituents 
squarely. We will not shirk that duty by 
handing it to the President or his salary 
commission. 

Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
to work on this bill which will do so much 
for our nearly 3 million Federal em- 
ployees. The lengthy hearings we had 
before the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee support the need for what 
we have done, and I urge the passage 
of this bill. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEE PAY INCREASES WELL 

DESERVED AND OVERDUE 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, his- 
torically it has been all too true that 
Federal salaries for classified and postal 
workers have tended to lag behind when 
the cost of living is on the rise. I am glad 
to speak in favor of H.R. 7977 which 
attempts to overcome some portion of 
this lag. 

The vast majority of Federal civil serv- 
ants are conscientious, loyal, capable, 
and hard working. 

Having spent a good many years in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government and 
having during these years worked with 
thousands of career Federal employees, 
I know that I am not exaggerating in so 
describing them and their work. 

I am repeatedly told by highly placed 
executives in private industry coming to 
work for the Federal Government for 
the first time of their amazement to find 
Federal employees so dedicated to the 
best interests of the Government, so 
scrupulously fair in their dealings with 
the general public, and so highly intel- 
ligent and knowledgeable about the in- 
tricacies of our ever more complex gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

And they remain so despite the abuse 
to which they are all too frequently sub- 
jected. Thus we have recently seen an ex- 
ample of the entire body of employees 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
being singled out and refused a pay in- 
crease because there were some who 
wanted to express their dislike of that 
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program—a program enacted by the 
Congress and which those employees 
were duty bound to administer. I am 
pleased that that attempted discrimina- 
tion has been removed in the Senate 
version of the pay raise bill. 

I am happy to vote in favor of these 
increased salaries for Federal employees, 
just as I have voted in favor of similar 
increases in the past every time they 
were proposed in the Congress since I 
have been in the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Sronc] was on the floor this afternoon 
when he received word of a death in his 
family. He took a great interest in this 
bill and desired very strongly to be pres- 
ent to vote in favor of its final passage. 
However, the last transportation avail- 
able to him to permit to reach the fu- 
neral services left this afternoon at 
6 o’clock and he was required, therefore, 
to absent himself from this vote. I might 
add that Senator Spone took the care to 
determine the risk to the legislation by 
his early departure this afternoon and 
was assured by the leadership that the 
bill or any of its provisions would not 
be in jeopardy by his departure this 
late in the afternoon, since only the vote 
on final pasage remained and the lead- 
ership anticipated a generous margin to 
secure its final passage. 

In addition, I assured Senator SPONG 
that it was our intention to attempt to 
reach final passage on the military com- 
panion pay bill immediately after this 
vote and that the leadership anticipated 
another generous margin on that bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
having been read the third time, and all 
time having expired, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Sponec] is absent because 
of the death of his uncle. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, HAYDEN], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Sponc] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Scotr], and the Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. Youne] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Koch] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScoTT] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youn] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 363 Leg.] 

YEAS—85 
Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Hansen Montoya 
Anderson Harris Morse 
Bartlett Hart Morton 
Bayh Hartke Moss 
Bennett Hatfield Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Murphy 
Boggs ill Muskie 
Brewster Holland Nelson 
Brooke Hollings Pastore 
Burdick Hruska Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Pell 
Byrd, W.Va. Jackson Percy 
Cannon Javits Prouty 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Case Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Cotton Smathers 
Curtis Long, Mo Smith 
Dirksen Long, La. Sparkman 
Dominick Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland d Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Tydings 
Fannin McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Fong Yarborough 
Fulbright McGovern Young, Ohio 

re Metcalf 

Griffin Mondale 

NAYS—2 
Thurmond Williams, Del 

NOT VOTING—13 

Baker Kuchel Symington 
Cooper McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Scott 
Hayden Spong 


So the bill (H.R. 7977) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments to H.R. 7977 and request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Carison, and Mr. Fone conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
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RONEY] has consistently demonstrated his 
broad understanding of the many prob- 
lems that face the Nation’s postal sys- 
tem—has proved himself time and time 
again the champion of all Federal em- 
ployees. That fact was again displayed 
clearly during the past 2 days while the 
Senate considered the Federal pay and 
postal rate bill of this year. Senator Mon- 
RONEY supported the measure with per- 
suasive advocacy. He managed the bill 
with the highest degree of skill and abil- 
ity. The Senate is deeply in his debt. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] is similarly to be commended. 
His leadership as the ranking minority 
member of the committee was clearly felt 
on this measure as on all proposals that 
gain his endorsement. While he offered 
his own sincere views on some features 
of the measure, he in no way impeded its 
efficient disposition and joined to assure 
its wide acceptance. 

Other committee members are to be 
singled out for their strong efforts. The 
contributions of the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] were 
most welcome. They, along with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] 
led a highly thoughtful and enlightening 
debate. 

Special praise is owed to the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
As always, his strong convictions were 
expressed with clarity and deep insight. 
His opposition to many features of the 
proposal was most sincere. Above all, his 
cooperation was sincerely appreciated 
and we thank him for joining to make 
possible the disposition of the measure 
today. 

With the passage of this measure the 
Senate may be proud of another achieve- 
ment obtained expeditiously and with full 
consideration for the views of every 
Member. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the postal pay bill 
has passed the Senate and takes appro- 
priate steps toward correcting the im- 
balance between the pay of this dedi- 
cated group of Government employees 
and workers in private industry. The leg- 
islative roadway is now clear for the mil- 
itary pay bill to be presented to the 
Senate for rapid action. I urge my fellow 
Senators to act affirmatively on this most 
worthwhile pending legislation. In this 
day of enormous sacrifice being made by 
our men in uniform the issue of com- 
parability for our fighting forces with 
Government civil servants is irrefutable. 

Mr. President, all Senators are fully 
as aware as I am of the heart-rending 
personal appeals which they frequently 
receive from hard-pressed families of 
our servicemen. Even with the allow- 
ances which have been provided by Con- 
gress the serviceman and his family is 
in a constant race to keep up with the 
cost of living. Certainly, the difficult 
tasks which they are called upon to per- 
form overseas for their country is not 
made easier by the plight of their fam- 
ilies. I am certain that Senators will 
want to read the very provocative and 
timely report on this very problem nar- 
rated in the current issue of Newsweek. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Going for Broke” from this week's issue 
of Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOING For BROKE 


Bill Taylor, 21, lives with his wife, Leilani, 
and their 138-month-old daughter in a 
cramped three-room apartment on one of 
San Diego's shoddier blocks. Each month, 
the family doggedly attempts the impossible 
task of making do with the $348.90 Taylor 
receives from the government. Aside from 
the $104 rent, a $75 food bill and $20 for 
phone and utilities, there are monthly in- 
stallments to be met on a seedy 1960 Ford, 
a television set and a sewing machine on 
which the pretty, 19-year-old Leilani turns 
out much of the family wardrobe. At the 
moment, the Taylors have $750 in bank loans 
to pay off. What’s more, Leilani is expecting 
another baby sometime this month. “Bill 
wants a boy,” she says. “But I’m hoping for 
a girl. That way we'll already have all her 
clothes." 

The Taylors’ income does not come from 
any welfare agency. The government check 
is made out to Boilerman 3/c William Taylor, 
USN. Under Bill's E-4 pay grade, the Navy 
pays him a base salary of $222.90 plus an 
allotment of $126 to maintain his family. The 
Taylors live off-base because the San Diego 
Naval Station does not offer on-base housing 
for anyone below the grade of E-5. Last year, 
Leilani planned to return to her cashier’s job 
which, before their first baby was born, net- 
ted them $350 a month, “But then,” she 
sighs, “I turned up pregnant again.” Now, 
the Taylors’ financial future appears bleaker 
than ever. 

GAP 


The plight of the married enlisted man is 
by no means a new phenomenon, As far 
back as 1775—when a Marine private was 
paid $6.66 a month and issued a daily ration 
of grog—it was reckoned he simply couldn't 
afford a wife. Today, recruiters in all services 
refuse to take a man who has more than 
one dependent. But this regulation hardly 
affects what happens after a man enters the 
service—nor does it help draftees. Military 
wage hikes have been keeping pace with 
civilian raises since 1962, yet the historic 
gap between the two categories remains wide. 
At present, a bill calling for a 5.6 per cent 
raise for all military personnel sits in the 
Senate awaiting approval. If passed, how- 
ever, the bill would add a mere $5 to $7 to 
monthly family allotments up to the grade 
of E-5. 

“The married enlisted man’s salary,” says 
a Pentagon official, ‘never drops below the 
poverty level.” But that would seem to de- 
pend on one’s interpretation of poverty. For 
example, a lance corporal (E-3) in the Ma- 
rine Corps is expected to support a wife and 
one child on a total of $204.90 a month. Still 
worse is the fate of the private with one de- 
pendent and less than two years in service. 
Each month, he draws $152.10 which, in 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., is $38.90 less than he 
would receive on welfare. 

BUDGET 

Aside from free medical attention, the low 
grocery prices at the commissary are the 
only substantial assistance to the family 
budget. Thank God for it,” says Cpl. George 
Hardy of Fort Jackson, S.C., who lives with 
his German-born wife, Ericka, and their 
three boys in a clapboard cottage in Colum- 
bia, S. C. He claims the commissary prices are 
about half those of the off-base supermar- 
kets. But this advantage is too often offset by 
the general cost of living. Some off-base land- 
lords, for instance, offer ramshackle housing 
for a premium price. Outside Fort Dix, N. J., 
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drab one-room apartments rent for $80 a 
month. 

For many families, the only answer is 
moonlighting. “Every married airman I 
knows,” says Master Sgt. Joe Hayden of Otis 
Air Force Base on Cape Cod, Mass., “has an 
outside job, or his wife works.” The official 
figure for moonlighting Air Force personnel 
is 68 per cent. Marine Cpl. Mike Morello, 20, 
works twenty a week as a police dispatcher 
in San Francisco, while 20-year-old Petty 
Officer 3/c Bill Scarborough, of San Diego, 
knocks $10 a month off his rent by mowing 
the lawn of his landlord—a Navy yeoman. 

The married enlisted man’s manifold pres- 
sures often prove unbearable. In Rhode Is- 
land, Navy brass blew their top upon learn- 
ing that a number of married enlisted men 
from Quonset Point and Davisville Naval 
Station had applied to local welfare agencies 
for extra food. In San Diego, officers speak 
wearily of married men going AWOL to work 
full time to feed their families. 

Ironically, one partial solution for many 
is to re-enlist. Dangling before Boilerman 
3/0 Taylor is a $5,400 bonus payable upon 
re-enlistment when his present four-year 
hitch is up. Bill has already made his deci- 
sion. "When I ship over,” he says, we'll be 
able to pay off all our debts. Then, I guess 
I might just as well keep going.” 


UNIFORMED SERVICES PAY ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 793, H.R. 13510. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13510) to increase the basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments, on 
page 4, line 4, after the word “equal” 
strike out “yearly installments” and in- 
sert “annual or semiannual installments, 
as determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as appropriate”; in 
line 16, after the word “was” strike out 
made.“ and insert made.“; after line 
16, insert: 

(c) The Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall submit separate written reports each 
year to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
regarding the operation of the special pay 
program authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section and, whenever such special pay 
program is to be continued in operation, 
such report shall include the justification 
for continuing such program. Reports under 
this section shall be made on a calendar 
year basis, beginning with the calendar year 
1968, and the reports for any calendar year 
shall be submitted not later than April 1 
of the succeeding calendar year. 


On page 8, line 6, after the word be- 
came” strike out effective.“ and insert 
“effective.”; after line 6, insert: 

(e) Notwithstanding subsections (c) and 
(d), the adjusted retired pay or retainer pay 
of a member or former member of an armed 
force retired on or after September 30, 1967, 
may not be less than it would have been had 
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he become entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay based on the same pay grade, years of 
service for pay, years of service for retired 
or retainer pay purposes, and percent of dis- 
ability, if any, on the day before the effec- 
tive date of the rates of monthly basic pay 
on which his retired pay or retainer pay is 
based. 


On page 9, line 14, after the word 
“who” insert “initially”; in the same line 
after the word “hereafter” insert ini- 
tially”; at the top of page 12, strike out: 

Sec, 5. (a) Section 511 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended (66 Stat. 
80; 70 Stat. 114), is amended by adding the 
following new sentences at the end thereof: 
“Any officer who was retired for age or length 
of service under laws in effect prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, and who was entitled, under 
those laws, to count inactive service in the 
computation of his retired or retirement 
pay shall hereafter be entitled to count such 
inactive service in the computation of his 
retired or retirement pay to the same extent 
as if he had been retired after October 1, 
1949, but prior to June 1, 1958, However, the 
preceding sentence does not apply to an 
officer whose retired pay is computed under 
paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942 (ch. 413, 56 Stat. 368) 
or under the third proviso of section 5 of 
the Act of July 31, 1935 (ch, 422, 49 Stat. 
507), as amended by section 3 of the Act 
of June 13, 1940 (ch. 344, 54 Stat. 380).” 

(b) To accrue rights, under this section, 
a person who is entitled to retired pay on the 
effective date of this Act must file an appli- 
cation with the Secretary of the military 
department concerned, 


At the beginning of line 22, change the 
section number from 6“ to “5”; on page 
13, at the beginning of line 10, change 
the section number from “7” to “6”; at 
the beginning of line 13, insert “or after”; 
at the beginning of line 16, change the 
section number from “8” to “7”; in line 
17, after the word “section” strike out 
“7” and insert 6“; on page 14, at the 
beginning of line 4, change the section 
number from “9” to “8”; and on page 15, 
strike out: 

Sec. 10. Section 410 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense and by the Secretary 
of Transportation (with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy), a member of an armed force 
who, upon completion of a tour of duty in 
an area described in section 310(a)(2) of 
this title, is authorized to use leave accrued 
to him under section 701 of title 10, is en- 
titled to be transported at the expense of 
the United States to his home of record for 
the purposes of that leave and thence to his 
assigned duty station. However, no member 
is entitled to transportation at the expense 
of the United States under this section for 
travel outside the United States unless he is 
a bona fide resident of the place outside the 
United States that is selected by him under 
this section.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to outline briefly the salient features of 
the bill that has just been motioned up 
by the majority leader. 

Mr. President, the pending bill, H.R. 
13510, increases the basic pay for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and provides 
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for a number of other minor changes in 

military compensation. 

PRINCIPAL PURPOSE TO PROVIDE A MILITARY PAY 
INCREASE COMPARABLE TO THAT HAS JUST 
PASSED THE SENATE FOR FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 
Mr. President, the principal purpose of 

this bill is to provide our men and women 
in uniform with an increase comparable 
to the 4.5-percent increase which has 
been recommended by both the Senate 
and House for Federal classified em- 
ployees. 

The bill provides for such a compara- 
ble increase by authorizing a flat 5.6-per- 
cent increase in basic pay for all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 

This increase to 5.6 percent in basic 
pay does not mean that they would re- 
ceive a larger increase than 4.5 percent 
civilian increase. The reason for this 5.6- 
percent basic pay increase, rather than a 
4.5-percent increase, is due to the fact 
that the quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances which make up a portion of mili- 
tary compensation are not increased 
under this bill. It was therefore neces- 
sary to provide for a slightly larger in- 
crease in basic pay in order to have an 
increase equivalent to the 4.5-percent 
civilian increase. 

In calculating the extent to which basic 
pay should be increased in order to have 
an increase equivalent to the 4.5-percent 
civilian increase, four factors of military 
compensation were taken into account— 
basic pay, subsistence allowance, quar- 
ters allowance, and the tax advantages 
of these two latter elements. 

The quarters allowance and the sub- 
sistence allowance are exempt from the 
payment of income tax. This bill does not 
affect this status in any degree. To have 
a comparable increase with that which 
we voted for classified employees it is 
necessary to have a slightly higher in- 
crease for the personnel in the armed 
services. These four elements constitute 
what is called regular compensation. The 
5.6-percent increase in basic pay results 
in 4.5 percent in regular compensation. 

EFFECT OF BASIC PAY INCREASE 

Mr. President, I shall briefly discuss the 
effect of this 5.6-percent increase on the 
military pay grades. For the total active 
duty force this bill would provide an aver- 
age increase of $15 per month; for all 
enlisted personnel, the average increase 
would be $12.30 per month, and for the 
total officer force the average would be 
$35.58 per month. With respect to the 
effect of the increase on particular pay 
grades, the E-1 recruit would receive an 
average increase of $5.32 per month; an 
E-5 sergeant, $16.39 per month; and an 
E-9 sergeant major, $33.62. For the com- 
missioned pay grades, the O-1 second 
lieutenant would receive an average in- 
crease of $18.68 per month; the O-4 
major, $43.63; the O-6 colonel, $65.72; 
and the O-9 lieutenant general, $98.84. 

Mr. President, there is in the commit- 
tee report, table I, page 15, which sets 
forth examples of increases in compen- 
sation for each military pay grade. 

OTHER PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Mr. President, I shall now turn to the 
remaining portion of the pending bill 
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which contains a number of minor pro- 
visions affecting military compensation. 
INCREASES IN DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT 
RATES 


Mr. President, for a number of years 
there has been in effect in the military 
pay laws what is known as the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act, which applies only 
to enlisted personnel in the lower pay 
grades, those in E-1 through E—-4—with 
less than 4 years of service. Special rates 
are provided for those in these grades 
who are not furnished Government quar- 
ters. This bill provides for an increase in 
these rates of approximately 9 percent 
for the brackets up to and including 
those with two dependents. The dollar 
increases range from $4.80 to $7.50 per 
months, with the new rates in these 
brackets ranging from $55.20 to $90.60 
per month. The Dependents Assistance 
‘aa have not been increased since 

PERMISSIVE AUTHORITY FOR CONTINUATION 

PAY 


Mr. President, despite the special pay 
incentives already in effect for military 
physicians, the problem of retaining in 
active service career military doctors has 
reached the point where the Medical 
Corps are faced with serious deteriora- 
tion if this trend is not reversed. For in- 
stance, in 1 year, fiscal 1967, there was 
a loss of 27 percent of the total career 
forces for the Medical Corps. 

Mr. President, bear in mind that the 
career force of the military medical serv- 
ice amounts to only 17 percent of the 
total Medical Corps. The balance of them 
serve their obligated tours and then, as 
fast as they can, get out and go into 
civilian practice. The medical profession 
is becoming so attractive all over the 
United States that the 17 percent who are 
career men are rapidly diminishing in 
number. This is due to the attractive 
qivilian offers that are furnished for 
cee with a medical education in civilian 

e 


This bill contains permissive authority 
under which military physicians who 
have no obligated service may be paid up 
to 4 months’ basic pay for each year they 
agree to extend their active service un- 
der the written agreement. This special 
rate will be offered only to those in criti- 
cally designated specialties. The com- 
mittee has been advised for the first year 
only about 2,500 medical officers will be 
offered this bonus, of which about 300 
would receive 4 months’ basic pay and 
2,200 three months’ basic pay. 

We hope that this continuation pay 
will stop the trend that is rapidly dimin- 
ishing the military service of career med- 
ical personnel. 

Under the language of the bill this 
system of pay could also be extended to 
dental officers. The bill came to us in 
that form from the House. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has indicated, however, 
that they have no intention of extend- 
ing this pay to dental officers in view of 
the fact that the dental officer retention 
problem is not comparable to the medical 
officer situation. Under these circum- 
stances, I saw no necessity to disturb 
that provision of the bill. 
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I may say that in view of the extraor- 
dinary nature of this pay, the committee 
added to the bill language requiring an 
annual report justifying the continued 
use of this special compensation. 

I might observe, Mr. President, that 
this system for military doctors is some- 
what comparable to the system of pay 
presently in effect providing for a vari- 
able enlistment bonus for enlisted men 
with critical skills. We have a genuine 
problem maintaining the career medi- 
cal force. I hope this will resolve our 
problem, 

ADJUSTMENTS IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR- 
MULA FOR INCREASING MILITARY RETIRED 
PAY 
Mr. President, as the Senate knows, 

since 1963 military retired pay has been 
increased under a statutory formula sim- 
ilar to that now in effect for civil serv- 
ants under which retired personnel re- 
ceive an increase whenever the Con- 
sumer Price Index advances 3 percent 
or more over a period of 3 consecutive 
months from the time of the previous 
increase. This system is basically sound 
but it has given rise to certain inequities 
which result from two problems. 

The first is that under present laws 
no period of active service is required 
under new military pay scales in order 
to receive the full benefit of the increases 
prior to retirement. One day is sufficient. 
The second problem arises from the fact 
that the only requirement for receiving 
the Consumer Price Index increase is to 
be on the retired list on the effective 
date of the increase. Due to the fre- 
quency in recent times of both statutory 
pay increases for the active forces and 
Consumer Price Index retired increases, 
persons have been able to double up and 
receive the advantages of both in a very 
short time. In July 1966, military pay 
scales for the active forces were increased 
3.2 percent and in December 1966 a 
Consumer Price Index increase of 3.7 
percent was authorized for those on the 
retired list. 

Individuals could therefore retire af- 
ter the July 1966 increase but before 
December 1966 and receive the advan- 
tage of both adjustments. At the same 
time, those who waited until after De- 
cember 1966 to retire did not receive the 
3.7-percent increase, since they were not 
on the list on the effective date. 

This bill corrects these inequities in 
the following manner: 

First. It provides a one-time 3.7-per- 
cent increase for those retiring after De- 
cember 1966 and before the new scales 
in this bill take effect. 

Second. The bill takes away any undue 
windfall which might be acquired by 
going on the retired list immediately 
before an increase, by limiting the Con- 
sumer Price Index increases for such 
persons to only the advances in the Con- 
sumer Price Index that have occurred 
since the last statutory pay increase. 

Third. A penalty is avoided for those 
who might wait until the effective date 
of the retired increased to retire, by per- 
mitting Consumer Price Index advances 
to be reflected in their initial retired pay. 

Mr. President, the committee made no 
attempt at this time to deal with the 
other problem I initially mentioned un- 
der which the full advantage of new pay 
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scales are received for retirement pur- 
poses with as little as 1 day of service 
under the new scales. It was made clear, 
however, that this matter might be dealt 
with in some future legislation. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE AUTOMATIC INCREASES IN 
MILITARY BASIC PAY 


Mr. President, there is contained in 
section 8 of this bill a provision which 
might be considered in the nature of 
legislative insurance. This section, in ef- 
fect, provides that unless there is a sub- 
sequent provision to the contrary, there 
will be an automatic increase in military 
basic pay whenever the general schedule 
for salaries of the classified civilian em- 
ployees is increased. The military in- 
crease would be a flat across-the-board 
adjustment equal to the average of the 
civilian increase and would take effect 
on the same date as the civilian increase. 

Mr. President, I do not anticipate that 
in the normal course of events this pro- 
vision will become operative. The so- 
called quadrennial review of military 
compensation is now being completed in 
the Department of Defense and the Pres- 
ident in his pay message of last April in- 
dicated that he intended to recommend 
military pay changes. Moreover, the De- 
partment of Defense in a letter of No- 
vember 18, 1967, to the committee, stated 
that they anticipate that the adminis- 
tration's pay proposals would be forth- 
coming early in this next session. In view 
of the fact, however, that in the civilian 
pay bill just considered by the Senate, 
there will be two automatic raises for 
civilian employees without further leg- 
islative action, one in 1968 and one in 
1969, it did not seem fair that there 
should not be some guarantee for timely 
military increases consistent with the 
forthcoming automatic civil service in- 
creases, if for some unforeseen reason 
the military personnel did not receive an 
increase under separate legislation next 

ear. 
z MINOR PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, the remaining provi- 
sions of the bill can be considered minor 
in nature and are fully explained in the 
committee report which is available to 
each Member. 

SUMMARY 

Mr. President, this bill will affect ap- 
proximately 4,578,000 persons, of which 
3,454,000 are on active service and the 
remainder either reservists in a drill 
paid status, or are retired personnel. 

The cost of this bill for fiscal 1968 with 
the effective date of October 1, will be 
$632,800,000. On a 12-month basis, the 
additional cost will be $822,400,000. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to act 
favorably on this modest pay increase 
for our men and women in uniform. 

Mr. President, we have just enacted 
a bill to provide for those who offer their 
services to the Federal Government. 
Surely, we cannot do less than give an 
equivalent increase to those who offer 
their bodies as well as their services 
without regard to hours or conditions of 
service, and whose lives are also taken 
on the field of battle. 

I hope that the bill will be enacted 
into law. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing military pay legislation, H.R. 13510, 
has been ably discussed in detail by 
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Chairman RUssELL of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and I shall not attempt 
to repeat his discussion of this legislation. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee, however, I 
should like to emphasize that this mili- 
tary pay bill represents the unanimous 
affirmative vote of the committee. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
provide a flat across-the-board increase 
of 5.6 percent in basic pay for all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. This in- 
crease, which is comparable to the 4.5- 
percent increase now being approved for 
Federal civilian workers, is well deserved. 
There can be no dispute that the mili- 
tary element of our Federal Government 
should receive increases on the same 
timely basis as the civilian element of 
our Federal Government. 

The remaining provisions of this bill, 
although minor in nature, represent im- 
provements in the military compensation 
system. These provisions include first, 
an upward adjustment of approximately 
9 percent in the Dependents Assistance 
Act rates for the lower grade enlisted per- 
sonnel who are not furnished Govern- 
ment quarters; second, a system of per- 
missive continuation pay for medical of- 
ficers in critical specialties who agree to 
extend their period of active service; 
third, certain modifications in the Con- 
sumer Price Index formula for increas- 
ing military retired pay, all aimed at re- 
moving certain inequities in the present 
system; and, fourth, certain minor pro- 
visions relating to bachelor personnel 
which will extend to them the same quar- 
ters allowances and dislocation allow- 
ances now available to personnel with 
dependents. 

Mr. President, H.R. 13510 is needed 
and justified legislation, and I urge its 
unanimous approval by the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I do 
not feel that this is the time to be rais- 
ing any Government salaries. However, 
the Senate has passed an increase for 
civilian workers and I feel that it would 
be only just and fair that an equivalent 
raise be given to our military personnel. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the mili- 
tary pay raise bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments, and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on final passage of H.R. 13510. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
sig ordered; and the clerk will call the 
Trou. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. LauscHe], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
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ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Sroxd! is absent because 
of the death of his uncle, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INT YRE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. SPonG], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SymMinc- 
TON] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 364 Leg.] 
YEAS—83 

Aiken Griffin Montoya 
Allott Gruening Morton 
Anderson Hansen 
Bartlett Harris Mundt 
Bayh Hart Murphy 
Bennett Hartke Muskie 
Bible Hatfield Nelson 

Hickenlooper Pastore 
Brewster Hill Pearson 
Brooke Holland Pell 
B Hollings Percy 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Pro: 

Jackson Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y, Smith 
Cotton Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Curtis Long, La. Stennis 
Dirksen uson Talmadge 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tydings 
Ervin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McGovern Williams, Del. 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Pulbright Mondale Young, Ohio 

re Monroney 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—17 

Baker Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Lausche Spong 
Dodd McCarthy Sym 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Hayden Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Javits Morse 


So the bill (H.R. 13510) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
swift and efficient disposition of this 
measure that increases the pay of the 
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military speaks abundantly for the out- 
standing manner in which it was handled 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. His 
unsurpassed devotion, his skillful and 
astute leadership were again displayed as 
they have been on every achievement he 
has obtained. Senator Russet. has again 
earned the highest commendation of the 
Senate. It is richly deserved. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
deserves the same high commendation. 
As the ranking minority member of the 
committee she, too, has consistently dis- 
played an immense devotion to the needs 
and problems of our armed services. Her 
outstanding effort today was no excep- 
tion. The Senate is most grateful. 

The Senate twice today has faced the 
issue of increasing the pay scale of those 
who serve the Nation. Twice it has voted 
favorably on that issue. I, personally, am 
very appreciative of the fact that we were 
able to accomplish this joint achieve- 
ment with dispatch and with great 
efficiency. 


FEDERAL SHIP MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 770. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2247) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to increase the Federal ship mortgage 
insurance available in the case of certain 
ocean-going tugs and barges, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, strike 
penal all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That the fourth sentence of section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1159) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the words “the applicant” the fol- 
lowing: “or in the case of a tug of more 
than twenty-five hundred horsepower, and 
of any barge of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred gross tons”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


SERVICE BETWEEN THE WEST 
COAST OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE TERRITORY OF GUAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 776, S. 2140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2140) to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain vessels for conversion and operation 
in nonsubsidized service between the 
west coast of the United States and the 
Territory of Guam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
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proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of Commerce (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“), acting 
by and through the Maritime Administration, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 510(1) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1160(1)), is authorized to trade out in ex- 
change for obsolete vessels two C—4-type 
vessels for the purpose of conversion and 
operation in unsubsidized service between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
Territory of Guam by the person acquiring 
the traded-out vessels without regard to 
whether such person receives operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy under the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, for any other of his operations. 
The Secretary shall exchange the vessels un- 
der authority of this Act under such terms 
and conditions as he deems necessary to in- 
sure that if the person who acquires the two 
C-—4-type vessels discontinues his operation 
of such service, the vessels will be sold to 
his successor in such service at their fair and 
reasonable value as determined by the Sec- 
retary and subject to such other require- 
ments as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
he a and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
782, H.R. 12638. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
12638) to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain vessels for conversion and operation 
in unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the Terri- 
tory of Guam. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken and that 
there be substituted in lieu thereof the 
text of S. 2140, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
votre and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain vessels for conversion and operation 
in unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the terri- 
tory of Guam.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection S. 2140 will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDER- 
2 OF THE VIETNAM CON- 
FLI 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
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No. 783, Senate Resolution 180. I do this 
so that it will become the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 180), sense-of-Senate resolution 
seeking U.S. initiative to assure U.N. Se- 
curity Council consideration of Vietnam 
conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, noth- 
ing will be done on the resolution 
tonight, but it will be the pending busi- 
ness tomorrow, and there will be a roll- 
call vote on passage. 


CONSTRUCTION AID FOR CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2211. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2211) to amend section 509 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1159), to provide for con- 
struction aid for certain vessels operating 
on the inland rivers and waterways 
which was, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That section 509 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1986 (46 U.S.C. 1159), is amended by 
inserting immediately after the words “four- 
teen knots,” the following: “or in the case 
of a passenger vessel operating solely on the 
inland rivers and waterways which is de- 
signed to be of not less than one thousand 
gross tons and to be capable of sustained 
speed of not less than eight knots,“. 


And amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 509 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
construction aid for certain passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers 
and waterways.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments, which include only a gram- 
matical change. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr] be excused for the period 
December 1 through December 23, 1967, 
while absent on official Senate business 
in behalf of the Permanent Senate In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 487. A concurrent resolution 
providing for printing as a House document 
the study entitled “Study of the U.S. Office 
of Education” (Rept. No. 813); 

H. Con. Res, 519. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
of Representatives, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate 
(Rept. No. 812); 

H. Con. Res. 557. A concurrent resolution 
to provide for the printing of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as amended to 
February 10, 1967, together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence (Rept. No. 811); 

S. Res, 188. A resolution continuing the 
Special Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress through January 31, 1968 (Rept. 
No. 810). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2828. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of Kansas 
and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 138 
and 79, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
818). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1699. A bill to permit negotiation of a 
modification to a contract for sale of certain 
real property by the United States to the city 
of Lawton, Okla. (Rept. No. 819); and 

H.R. 12121. An act to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 820). 

By Mr, ANDERSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 128. A joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
821). 

By Mr. FANNIN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2154. An act to provide long-term 
leasing for the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
tion (Rept. No. 816); and 

H.R. 4920. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in Arizona (Rept. No. 
817). 


JOSEPHINE BELLIA—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 190); which was 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 190 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Josephine Bellia, widow of Domenick Bellia, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


November 29, 1967 


EXTENSION OF THE PRIVILEGE OF 
THE SENATE FLOOR TO THE COM- 
MISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 814) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 191) to amend rule XXXIII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate so as to 
extend the privilege of the Senate floor 
to the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and submitted a report there- 
on, which resolution was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

S. Res. 191 


Resolved, That Rule XXIII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
striking out: 

“Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia.” and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“The Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATIVE TO 
THE UNLAWFUL SEIZURE OF 
FISHING VESSELS OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. 815) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 2269) to amend the act of August 
27, 1954, relative to the unlawful seizure 
of fishing vessels of the United States by 
foreign countries, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
supplemental views of Senators GRIFFIN 
and LAUSCHE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Alaska. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


= Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr, METCALF 


): 

S. 2701. A bill to provide for sale or ex- 
change of isolated tracts of tribal lands on 
the Flathead Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2702. A bill for the relief of Pat Fu 
Luk and Chan Wan Ting; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MOSS: 

S. 2708. A bill for the relief of Pirouz 

Ahanin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 

Mr. MoRsE, Mr. CLARK, Mr. RAN- 

DOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 

Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of New York, 

Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Brooxr, and Mr. 


OASE) : 

S. 2704. A bill to amend section 302(c) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 to permit employer contributions to 
trust funds to provide employees, their fam- 
ilies and dependents with scholarships for 
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study at educational institutions or the es- 
tablishment of child care centers for pre- 
school and school age dependents of em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 2705. A bill to amend section 306 of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961, as amended, to require 
water supply and waste disposal systems con- 
structed in any State with funds under such 
section to comply with health and safety 
standards prescribed by the appropriate 
agency of such State; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Griffin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S.J. Res. 125. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the year 1968 as “The 
National Helium Centennial Year”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution to provide 
for the development of the Eisenhower Na- 
tional Historic Site at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 
JOSEPHINE BELLIA 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 190) to pay a gratuity to Jose- 
phine Bellia, which was placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under the 
heading Reports of Committees.”) 


EXTENSION OF PRIVILEGE OF THE 
SENATE FLOOR TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 191) to amend rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate so as to 
extend the privilege of the Senate floor 
to the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, which was placed on the cal- 
endar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jorpan of 
North Carolina, which appears under 
the heading “Reports of Committees”’.) 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302(c) OF 
THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 302(c) of the La- 
bor-Management Relations Act in order 
to allow management and labor to bar- 
gain collectively over the establishment 
of trust funds in order to establish 
scholarships for the benefit of employees, 
their families and dependents for study 
at educational institutions or to estab- 
lish child care centers for preschool and 
school age dependents of employees. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 

OxITI——-2158—Part 25 
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the bill be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2704) to amend section 
302(c) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 to permit employer con- 
tributions to trust funds to provide em- 
ployees, their families and dependents 
with scholarships for study at educa- 
tional institutions or the establishment 
of child care centers for preschool and 
school-age dependents of employees, in- 
troduced by Mr. LaRBOROUOR (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2704 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 302(c) of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947, is amended by striking out 
“or (6)” and in lieu thereof “(6)”, 
and by adding immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “; or (7) 
with respect to money or other thing of value 
paid by any employer to an individual or 
pooled trust fund established by such rep- 
resentative for the purpose of (A) scholar- 
ships for the benefit of employees, their 
families and dependents for study at edu- 
cational institutions, or (B) child care 
centers for preschool and school-age de- 
pendents of employees. Provided, That the 
requirements of clause (B) of the proviso to 
clause (5) of this subsection shall apply to 
such trust funds.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
section 302 of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 permits, for cer- 
tain purposes, employer contributions to 
jointly administered funds established 
through collective bargaining. My bill, 
which I am introducing today, would 
amend this section so as to broaden the 
scope of the bargaining to allow inclu- 
sion of two additional purposes for such 
jointly administered funds. 

One purpose would be to provide em- 
Ployees, their families and dependents 
with scholarships for study at educa- 
tional institutions. The other would es- 
tablish child care centers for preschool 
and school-age dependents of employees. 

Over the years, Mr. President, many 
significant steps have been taken to im- 
prove the educational opportunities of 
our citizens. Scholarship programs of 
many kinds, loan programs, work-study 
arrangements—all have opened the door 
of educational opportunity inch by inch. 
It has become increasingly possible for 
able and ambitious students of all eco- 
nomic backgrounds to further their edu- 
cational goals. 

And yet, we all know that educational 
costs today are rising. At the very time 
when higher education is becoming ur- 
gent for personal and national needs, the 
cost of getting it is moving out of the 
reach of low and moderate income fami- 
lies. As these costs climb, how many stu- 
dents will be financially squeezed off the 
education ladder. Faced with high tui- 
tions, how many will be unable to pursue 
an education beyond high school? 
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Because the answers to these questions 
may preview a national crisis, I intro- 
duced legislation earlier in this session 
which would declare as the intent of 
Congress that universal educational op- 
portunity at the postsecondary level be 
made available through appropriate gov- 
ernmental assistance. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today would be a significant step 
forward in the march toward universal 
educational opportunity. The passage of 
this bill would allow labor and manage- 
ment to collectively bargain concerning 
programs which would make possible 
scholarship grants to children of eligible 
employees who enroll and maintain 
themselves in accredited institutions of 
higher education. These jointly admin- 
istered grants would be made as a matter 
of right, thereby helping all those qual- 
ified to receive additional education, not 
only the bright or exceptional student. 

Such a program would open up for the 
first time advanced educational oppor- 
tunities to the children of the working- 
man on a nongovernmental basis. Such 
a program would also provide an oppor- 
tunity for labor-management coopera- 
tion and investment for the improvement 
of the human resources of our Nation. 

An additional feature of this amend- 
ment, Mr. President, would permit 
labor-management cooperation in the 
establishment of child care centers for 
dependent children of working parents. 
After looking at the statistics of the 
kind of care preschool children of work- 
ing mothers receive, it is only too clear 
that too many of these children have 
care which could at best be considered 
questionable and, at worst, completely 
inadequate. 

Day care for the preschool child of the 
working mother has become a social 
necessity. This problem is not going to 
disappear if we continue to ignore it. The 
Federal Government is going to have to 
take an increasing concern with the 
problem of providing social services to 
dependent children of working women. 
Many Members of Congress have already 
offered legislation to meet this growing 
problem. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
will allow the private sector of society to 
cooperate and participate in both of 
these endeavors. It will permit labor- 
management sponsorship of both schol- 
arships and day care centers. Mothers 
already at work will be more comfortable 
in their employment knowing that their 
children are being properly cared for; 
mothers who must work to meet family 
needs will be freed to seek employment if 
they can make use of available child care 
services, and parents will be more secure 
in the knowledge that their children may 
obtain higher education after finishing 
high school. 

I am pleased to note that this bill is re- 
ceiving bipartisan support. A similar bill 
will also be introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman FRANK 
THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is my hope 
that this bill will show the way for the 
private sector of our society to expand 
the educational opportunity of all 
children. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the senior Senator 
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from Texas for introducing this legis- 
lation today and I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor. 

The need for the programs which this 
bill would foster has been amply docu- 
mented. As the costs of education beyond 
the high school level increase, children 
from families of low and moderate in- 
come slip behind in the scramble for ad- 
mission to quality institutions. A college 
education has become and will continue 
to become increasingly necessary as a 
primary qualification for meaningful 
participation in our expanding economy. 
Yet, for the student from a low-income 
family it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. This legislation, by per- 
mitting the establishment of programs 
under which scholarship grants would 
be available to the dependents of eligible 
workers, would make a significant con- 
tribution in a neglected area. 

In recognition of the need for provid- 
ing child care services to families of work- 
ing parents, I have introduced S. 1948 in 
this session of the Congress. I have also 
sponsored a day care amendment which 
has been incorporated in this year’s pov- 
erty bill, now in conference. The purpose 
of the amendment is to provide day care 
for children of low-income families in 
order to enable the parents to undertake 
training, education, or employment. The 
provision in the bill being introduced to- 
day, which would permit collective 
bargaining on the establishment of such 
day care centers, is a parallel step in the 
private sector toward this goal. 

I would like to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of this legislation in permitting the 
private sector to make a contribution 
in these areas of national neglect. Both 
labor and industry have a stake in the 
educational development and economic 
growth of this Nation. 

The programs made possible under the 
terms of this legislation will also con- 
tribute to industrial stability. The work- 
ing mother whose child is being looked 
after while she is on the job will be a 
more productive employee, free of worry 
about her child’s welfare. Absenteeism 
on the part of working mothers might 
also be appreciably reduced. And an em- 
ployee, recognizing the advantages to his 
dependents of continued employment in 
an industry which will provide scholar- 
ship aid to his children, would have an 
incentive to remain in the industry, thus 
reducing, for his employer, the costs of 
turnover and training of new workers. 

Thus, on all counts this is an excellent 
bill. I am proud to cosponsor it, and I 
hope the Subcommittee on Labor, of 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas is the Chairman, will give 
it prompt attention. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION: 
HELP OR HINDRANCE? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is bad 
enough when an expensive, highly touted 
Federal program falls far short of its 
promises. But it is deplorable when an 
agency so administers a Federal program 
that it actually retards and blocks 
progress. 

Yet, this is the state of affairs with re- 
spect to a program enacted by Congress 
several years ago to help small commu- 
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nities in their efforts to develop water 
supply and waste treatment facilities. 

The head of Michigan's Department of 
Public Health, Dr. R. Gerald Rice, is more 
than upset. He says that, as it is now 
administered: 

This federal program has done more vio- 
lence than good to the advancement of our 
public water supply and water pollution con- 
trol program here in Michigan. 


Responsible authorities in other States 
not only agree; they join in a chorus of 
criticism and complaint. 

In 1965 Congress amended the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 to establish a program of di- 
rect assistance to help small towns in 
rural areas improve their water supply 
and waste disposal systems. 

This program is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture’s Farmers 
Home Administration, which is author- 
ized to provide Federal matching grants 
of up to 50 percent to rural communities 
with populations under 5,500. 

Under section 306(a)(3) of the act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to approve grant applications, pro- 
viding that a local project— 

(u) is designed and constructed so that 
adequate capacity will be or can be made 
available to serve the present population of 
the area to the extent feasible and to serve 
the reasonably foreseeable growth needs of 
the area, or (111) is necessary for orderly 
community development consistent with a 
comprehensive community water or sewer 
development plan of the rural area and not 
inconsistent with any planned development 
under State, county, or municipal plans ap- 
proved as official plans by competent author- 
ity for the area in which the rural com- 
munity is located .. . 


It would seem clear that Congress in- 
tended to assure that projects financed 
under the program would not violate or 
outflank development plans duly estab- 
lished by State, county, and municipal 
authorities. Such development plans re- 
flect the needs and growth patterns of 
particular areas; they are formulated by 
planning officials who are attuned to 
local conditions and needs. 

Yet, with respect to my own State of 
Michigan, the FHA has shown what 
amounts to arrogant disregard of State 
policies established in the public interest. 

In effect, the operations of the FHA 
have served to retard progress in the 
very communities that Congress intended 
to help. 

Let me emphasize that my remarks to- 
day are not directed toward the many 
FHA personnel at the local level who 
have done a commendable job in han- 
dling the traditional functions of this 
agency. I am convinced that the difficul- 
ties stem primarily from bureaucratic 
bungling and unsound policy decisions at 
the Washington level in a fleld in which 
this agency has no experience and little 
competence. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wish to 
make it clear that I have no quarrel 
with the program itself or its objectives. 
Indeed, I wish to commend the chief 
sponsor of the basic legislation, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], for his outstanding leader- 
ship in a valiant effort to provide as- 
sistance that is desperately needed at the 
local community level. 
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Dr. Rice, who heads the Michigan De- 
partment of Health, has outlined a 
number of problems in a letter to me, 
dated October 30, 1967. I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the letter 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Lansing, Mich., October 30, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: This is further re- 
garding the matter which Mr. John Vogt, 
Chief of our Engineering Division and I dis- 
cussed with Messrs. Peter Holmes and 
Joe DeWeese of your staff on October 27, 
1967 relative to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration’s financial grant and loan program 
for water supply and sewerage systems. 

I must submit that this Federal Program 
has done more violence than good to the 
advancement of our public water supply and 
water pollution control programs here in 
Michigan. 

Specifically and briefly: 

1. The Federal Agency has such low stand- 
ards of engineering design for these systems 
and in particular water supplies which it re- 
quires consulting engineers to design in ac- 
cordance with, that the small urban areas 
are saddled with very substandard systems. 
The systems if built are actually more costly 
to the communities because it is soon estab- 
lished that the deficiencies must be cor- 
rected. 

2. The Administration no doubt has in- 
formed you that plans for systems to be 
eligible for grants must meet minimum 
health standards of the various state health 
departments. Left unsaid however is the 
Pressure and influence brought to bear by 
Administration staffers on health depart- 
ments to lower their standards to a point 
below their better judgment and accept and 
approve the substandard design. 

3. Local representatives of FHA solicit ap- 
plications from communities, Although offi- 
cials of the Administration disclaim this 
practice and contend it is contrary to their 
policy, it is happening. This carrot dangling 
places local elected officials in a position that 
rosd are almost forced to submit an applica- 

on. 

4. Once the Administration gets an ap- 
plication, an interminable series of actions 
is set in motion to keep the community on 
the hook“ so it does not take steps to build 
the facilities with its own financial resources. 
Obviously, it is political suicide for an elected 
Official to propose to his people that they fi- 
nance facilities themselves when the Farmers 
Home Administration states that in one 
year, two years or five years they may make 
a grant to the city. First of all by that time 
increased costs will have wiped out any grant 
assistance. Moreover action on a needed wa- 
ter pollution control project will be side- 
tracked or will require the state agencies to 
invoke the enforcement provisions of our 
pollution control acts against a community 
which was ready to and able to move volun- 
tarily but was hooked by FHA. 

5. Recently one of my staff members was 
in a public meeting at which a representative 
of FHA proposed that plans for projects be 
cleared by the consulting engineer with FHA 
first before submitting them to our office for 
approval as required by state law. We cannot 
tolerate such a practice. 

6. The Administration contends that it is 
serving rural people and rural areas. We 
maintain that communities in the popula- 
tion density covered by PL 89-240 of up to 
5500 population are small urban areas. 

7. Our sister states in the Great Lakes 
region and elsewhere are experiencing the 
same problems. Evidence of this is the at- 
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tached resolution. This informal compact 
includes the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In this 
connection, I am advised that Senator Prox- 
mire has expressed some concern about the 
FHA program. 

It would seem that one possible solution 
would be to transfer this entire program to 
another Federal agency which has experience 
and expertise in the engineering and manage- 
ment of grant programs for water and sewer 
utilities. The Department we would propose 
be given consideration is that of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Community 
Facilities Administration of that Department 
has had excellent experience under the ac- 
celerated public works program, economic 
development act and other financial grant 
and loan programs for public water supply 
and sewage systems. It has been our experi- 
ence that HUD has demonstrated a great 
capacity to administer such programs effec- 
tively, efficiently and timely following com- 
monly accepted good engineering practices. 

I am also attaching for your information 
an article which appeared in the Lansing 
State Journal last Friday on this same sub- 
ject which is a release by Representative 
Smit. Mr. Smit is a successful consulting en- 
gineer in private life and well acquainted 
with this subject. 

We greatly appreciate your interest and 
assistance in this matter which has been and 
continues to be very troublesome to us. 

Sincerely, 
R. GERALD Rice, M.D., 
Acting Director. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a little 
investigation on our part has confirmed 
that the Michigan experience is not 
unique. As indicated by Dr. Rice, the 
Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River 
Board of State Sanitary Engineers, rep- 
resenting an informal compact of officials 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, adopted 
a resolution on March 31, 1967, calling on 
the FHA to “immediately review its 
standards of engineering design” and to 
make them “conform with good engi- 
neering practice and those of the respec- 
tive State departments of health.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this resolution 
be printed in the Rxcon following my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, my office 
has been in contact with responsible 
authorities in a number of States. In each 
case, the appropriate official has ex- 
pressed great concern about the prac- 
tices of the FHA, and each has raised 
substantially the same criticism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of letters from offi- 
cials in other States and that several 
newspaper articles be included at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration of this Federal program by 
FHA has seriously hampered the devel- 
opment of safe and adequate water re- 
sources in Michigan. 

The department of health in Michigan 
has appropriately required that water 
distribution systems be designed to pro- 
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vide a level of flow reasonably adequate 
to meet fire-protection needs. This is es- 
sential, not only for fire protection, but 
for economic development. If such devel- 
opment is to be encouraged, considera- 
tion must be given to providing adequate 
fire protection which is reflected, of 
course, in the rates charged for fire in- 
surance. Michigan and other States have 
taken such factors into account in estab- 
lishing their standards. 

Let me point to another example of 
FHA judgment. In the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, the severe winters can re- 
sult in frozen water pipes. Cast iron pipe 
is used in water systems in that region 
because it can be more easily thawed— 
electrically. But FHA officials have taken 
the position that small communities in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula should use 
plastic water pipe. They argue that it 
has worked well in Mississippi. 

FHA officials complain about a lack 
of funds. But they seem to have enough 
money to send agents into the field to 
solicit more and more applications un- 
der the program—applications which 
will only gather dust in a Washington 
file drawer. This practice is particularly 
odious because it serves to raise false 
hopes in hundreds of communities where 
adequate and soundly designed water 
and waste systems are desperately 
needed. 

Only eight out of about 200 Michigan 
applications for funds under this pro- 
gram have been approved to date. The 
other communities have been waiting— 
and waiting—while the FHA insists upon 
plastic water pipe in Michigan and pres- 
sures for inferior engineering standards. 

The members of the Michigan Repub- 
lican delegation in Congress became so 
concerned about this situation that they 
recently dispatched a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture urging the Depart- 
ment to reappraise existing procedures 
with a view toward adopting more 
equitable practices. The letter sum- 
marized the problem very well, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. While it may be all 
right to ask the FHA to “straighten itself 
out,” I have become convinced that the 
best way to proceed is with legislation 
which will direct the agency to do so. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill which would amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act to re- 
quire that safety and health standards 
established by a State be recognized by 
the FHA in considering applications for 
funds under this program, 

I have also considered the possibility 
of transferring administration of the 
program from the FHA to the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. While such a move should not be 
necessary, Congress may want to adopt 
it as well. 

Mr. President, enactment of this legis- 
lation will resolve what has become a 
bureaucratic tug of war, benefiting no 
one. I urge the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to hold hearings on this bill 
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as soon as possible with a view toward its 
early passage. 

Mr. President, I ask also that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, in accordance with the re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2705) to amend section 306 
of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, as amended, to 
require water supply and waste disposal 
systems constructed in any State with 
funds under such section to comply with 
health and safety standards prescribed 
by the appropriate agency of such State, 
introduced by Mr. Grirrin, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2705 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
306 of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1926), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(d) No loan shall be made or insured 
under this section and no grant shall be 
made under this section for the construc- 
tion of any public water supply or waste dis- 
posal system in any State unless the pro- 
posed system has been submitted to the ap- 
propriate State agency and such agency has 
determined and certified to the Secretary 
that such proposed system complies with 
the standards for health and safety pre- 
scribed by such agency for the type of fa- 
cility to be constructed.” 

ExHIBIT 1 
RESOLUTION REGARDING WATER SUPPLY AND 
SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 
(By the Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River 
Board of State Sanitary Engineers) 

Whereas, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, under 
Federal act is authorized and does make 
financial assistance grants to communities 
and districts of 5,500 population and under 
for the construction of water supply and 
sewerage systems, and 

Whereas, The construction plans and 
specifications for the systems are reviewed 
and must be approved by the FHA, and 

Whereas, The basis of design used by the 
FHA for the review and approval of engi- 
neering plans for the systems are very low 
with respect to such items as pipe sizes, 
fire protection and materials for construc- 
tion, and 

Whereas, The systems under considera- 
tion are public systems which come under 
the supervision of state departments of 
health, and 

Whereas, The low standards of design of 
FHA which are different from those of the 
state departments of health has caused con- 
fusion and can and does result in the con- 
struction of substandard water and sewerage 
systems, and tend to compromise the health 
and fire protection afforded the people 
served, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board 
Meeting in annual conference in Chicago 
on March 30 and 31, 1967, requests that the 
FHA immediately review its standards of en- 
gineering design and that they be made to 
conform with good engineering practice and 
further that in each state, the standards of 
design be in conformity with those of the 
respective state departments of health, and 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, the Administrator of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Adopted March 31, 1967. 


EXHIBIT 2 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Harrisburg, November 1, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: It is gratifying to 
learn of your interest and possible action in 
connection with the need for Farmers Home 
Administration to adhere to adequate en- 
vironmental and engineering standards in 
connection with water supply and sewerage 
projects. I am sure that there is a basis for 
corrective action to prevent substandard and 
inadequate water supply and sanitation in- 
stallations in connection with FHA projects. 

One of the most fundamental approaches 
which could be taken to improve not only the 
technical problems but also to achieve better 
over-all coordination would be to transfer 
this program to an agency which is now ad- 
ministering such grants. This would reduce 
somewhat the proliferation of agencies with 
which the local communities must deal. It is 
possible of course that this may not be 
feasible. 

Another desirable approach would be to 
establish through legislation as a clear in- 
dication of congressional policy that FHA 
projects would be required to conform with 
the standards in the states in which they are 
located. This would eliminate any question on 
such matters as pipe sizes, construction de- 
tails and applicability of various types of sew- 
age treatment. 

In Pennsylvania the principal problem with 
respect to sewerage systems have been—(1) 
Su g different (lower) types of sewage 
treatment on projects already well firmed up 
through engineering investigations and (2) 
Causing delays in treatment plant construc- 
tion by offering excessively optimistic predic- 
tions of fund availability. In connection with 
water supply systems there is a dilemma on 
provision of full water supply services in- 
cluding fire protection. 

We will be very happy to be kept informed 
of progress in this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY E. GILBERTSON, 
Director, 
Bureau of Environmental Health 
STATE or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Albany, N.Y., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT. P. GRIFFIN; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: This is to confirm 
our recent telephone conversation regarding 
the resolution concerning the installation of 
water and sewerage systems by the Farmers 
Home Administration, adopted by the Great 
Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board of State 
Sanitation Engineers, March 31, 1967. 

The resolution basically indicates “That 
the Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River 
Board Meeting in annual conference in Chi- 
cago on March 30 and 31, 1967, requests that 
the Farmers Home Administration immedi- 
ately review its standards of engineering de- 
sign and that they be made to conform with 
good engineering practice and further that 
in each state, the standards of design be in 
conformity with those of the respective state 
departments of health.” Copies of this reso- 
lution were transmitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Administrator of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The resolution was adopted because, in 
some instances, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration was approving the installation of 
public water supplies which did not meet 
the standards of other public water supplies 
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installed in that specific state and approved 
by that health department. In some in- 
stances, plastic pipe was being used, while 
the use of such plastic pipe was not permitted 
by the State Health Department in other 
public water supply systems in that state. 

Since all these systems installed by the 
Farmers Home Administration are actually 
public water supplies, although generally in- 
stalled in a rural area, they should of neces- 
sity meet the public water supply standards 
of the state within which they are being in- 
stalled and should have the approval of that 
State Department of Health, 

It would appear that the Federal govern- 
ment should be leading in setting high stand- 
ards in all of their agencies, rather than al- 
lowing some of their Federal agencies to per- 
mit installations which would not adequate- 
ly meet all the needs of a community. 

Sincerely yours, 
ITH H, THOMPSON, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


STATE or OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 13, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: We have your let- 
ter of November 1, 1967, that requested that 
we provide you with our comments on the 
activity of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in the public water supply and sewerage 
field in Ohio, 

Major items of concern are as follows: 

1—It has been a longstanding policy of the 
Ohio Department of Health to require that 
water supply systems meet or be such that 
they can be economically converted to meet 
fire underwriters requirements so that fire 
protection as well as public health protection 
is provided. The FHA financed improvements 
provide water service for homes in built up 
portions of incorporated ‘areas as well as 
farm homes that are served by long rural 
lines. We have accepted the FHA policy that 
fire protection may not be reasonable for 
economic reasons in the rural lines but are 
convinced that in the built up sections of 
incorporated areas, the pipelines and struc- 
tures should be of such design that they 
could be used or economically converted to 
provide the water necessary for adequate fire 
protection in these centers of population. 
The FHA authorize no grant participation if 
the fire protection is provided. 

2—Experience in Ohio has been that prob- 
lems develop in water supply systems that 
are owned and maintained by property owner 
type nonprofit corporations. During the pe- 
riod that the system is being installed, every- 
one is very cooperative and adequate leader- 
ship is available. As time progresses the 
leaders of the first stage pass out of active 
participation, maintenance problems develop 
in the system. Funds for this maintenance 
are difficult to obtain and the attitude of 
the consumer changes, We prefer not to have 
our. water utilities operated by property 
owner type non-profit corporations but to 
have the utilities operated by public 
entities. 

Recently the FHA has informed groups in 
Ohio that the group cannot obtain FHA in- 
sured loans if they are a public entity but 
they can obtain FHA insured loans if they 
are organized as property owner, non-profit 
corporation, It is obvious that the Ohio De- 
partment of Health received immediate pres- 
sure, from groups desiring loans, to make an 
immediate change in policy based on prom- 
ises that these new groups would provide 
adequate management. Ohio law is such that 
there is no review or control of the operation 
of non-profit public utilities by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

The FHA indicated that the reason that 
they had loan funds available for non-profit 
corporations but not to public entities (in- 
cluding incorporated villages) was due to the 
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fact that they have two sources of funds. 
One source is the U.S, Congress and these 
funds are known as appropriated funds and 
are relatively small portions of their avail- 
able funds. The remainder and major part of 
their funds are from private investment 
sources and are known as “insured funds”. 
A U.S. Treasury Department ruling was such 
that the “insured funds” could not be used 
for public entities which means that they 
have very little real money available for 
municipal utilities or other utilities owned 
by public entities even though they have 
done a good job in contacting municipalities 
and soliciting applications for loans from 
them. 

8—It is noted that any type of sewage 
treatment is acceptable to the FHA as long 
as the treatment is done by lagoons. It is 
the opinion of the Ohio Department of 
Health that sewage lagoons have a very defi- 
nite place in the fleld but that they are not 
an universal tool that can be used in any 
location. Consulting engineers have indicated 
that they have had very little success in 
obtaining FHA permission to use any other 
type treatment. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. EAGLE, 
Chief Engineer. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Springfield, Ill., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: I understand from 
your assistant, Mr, Joe Deweese, that you are 
considering introducing legislation to re- 
quire the Federal Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to conform with the design standards of 
the several State Departments of Health re- 
garding the design of water supply and sew- 
erage systems by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration within each of the several states. 

We have had some problem with FHA with 
respect to the underdesign of water supply 
systems. The question principally involves 
the provision of adequate fire protection on 
rural water districts. We would certainly 
support your efforts to amend the federal 
law making it mandatory for the Farmers 
Home Administration to conform with 
engineering practice and further that in 
each state, the standards of design of FHA 
be in conformity with those of the respective 
State Departments of Public Health or other 
state agency for the design of public water 
supply and sewerage systems, 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. KLASSEN, 
Chief Sanitary Engineer. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Minneapolis, November 13, 1967. 
Hon, ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator from Michigan, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: As a member of 
the Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi Board 
of State Sanitary Engineers I was a party 
to the resolution adopted by the Board on 
March 31, 1967, regarding problems with the 
Farmers Home Administration. I have seen 
a copy of the letter written to you by Dr. 
R. Gerald Rice, Acting Director of the Mich- 
igan Department of Public Health, under 
date of October 30, discussing this problem. 
Although we have not had as much diffi- 
culty as some of the other states report, I 
am in concurrence with the statements in 
Items 2 through 6 of Dr. Rice’s letter. I feel 
it is absolutely essential for FHA as well as 
other Federal agencies to conform to the 
standards of the states in which they 
operate. 

I believe we have had perhaps fewer prob- 
lems than some of the states largely because 
there have not been many applications to 
FHA. In addition, we have a very cooperative 
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State Director for FHA, so that an effort has 
been made to meet our standards within the 
framework of FHA authority. 

It would seem that specific legislation re- 
quiring cooperation would be in order. 


Director, 
Division of Environmental Health. 


[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Oct, 27, 1967] 


LEGISLATOR RAPs U.S, “RUNAROUND” 


Practices of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion brought fresh charges from Rep. Ray- 
mond J. Smit, R-Ann Arbor, that the fed- 
eral agency is stifling sewage and water 
treatment development. 

He accused the agency of requiring sub- 
standard designs for waste treatment and 
water supply, “runarounds” and ham- 
stringing community efforts to extend public 
health services. 

“Farm agency loans require that no fu- 
ture extensions of water and sewer systems 
be made unless prior approval by the FHA 
is given,” he charged. 

Even though the agency doesn’t have the 
funds, Smit claimed that its agents con- 
tinue “to beat the bushes for new FHA ap- 
plications,” 

INSIDIOUS EFFECT 


“Communities complain that they have 
also been duped into contracting for profes- 
sional services to plan their project,” he 
said. 

Then, he added, the community faces 
the obligations for the professional services 
and the promised U.S. grant funds are not 
allocated. 

“Such is the insidious effect of the false 
high hopes and great disappointments of 
federal promises,” Smit said. 

Local officials, he added, have also com- 
plained of “runarounds” from the U.S. 
Farmers Home Administration. 

“Communities contend they are strung 
along, not being told where they stand, 
but with perpetual bait of ‘high on the 
priority list’ held before them,” he said. 

In other instances, local officials said the 
agency offers grants for portions of projects 
and federal loans for the balance. 

“At least one community was prevailed 
upon to reject a private bid and accept a 
more expensive federal bid for their bonds,“ 
Smit said. 

EXPRESS CONCERN 


“I contend,” he added, “that the United 
States government is not a savings and loan 
institution and that this ‘loan brokerage’ 
ee engaged in by the FHA is deplor- 
able. 

“If a private investor were to do this it 
would be considered illegal, but the Farm 
Administration seems to feel they can oper- 
ate beyond the ethics imposed upon private 
enterprise.” 

Bonding attorneys, he contended, have re- 
ported that despite complicated FHA require- 
ments the agency has refused to permit the 
communities to hire competent counsel on 
bond issue questions. 

“This prevents communities from getting 
straight answers and puts them at the mercy, 
such as it is, of the federal farm agent 
and causes unexpert handling of bond sales,” 
Smit said. 

Smit said a legitimate question is why 
the farm agency should be involved in urban 
problems in the first place. 

Michigan congressmen and senators have 
indicated concern, and frustration over the 
problem, he added. 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Oct. 19, 1967] 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL’s FATE BIG QUESTION 


(By Mert H. Dean) 


Irmaca.—A cold wind from Washington 
has brought a chill to this community over 
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the fate of its lagoon-type sewage disposal 
system. 

The cold wind came in the form of a fed- 
eral “freeze” on funds available through the 
Farmers Home Administration offices for 
any work projects which haven't been fully 
processed. 

The status of the Ithaca applications for 
both grant and low-interest loans is not offi- 
cially known here so whether these amounts 
are included under the “freeze” order cannot 
be immediately determined. 

It was more than a year ago FHA an- 
nounced to Ithaca city officials they would 
receive a $24,000 grant and a low-interest 
loan of $134,000 toward construction of the 
disposal system. To handle local share of 
costs, the city submitted an application for 
sale of bonds and received permission a 
month ago to make sale of such items. 

So that some idea could be gained on total 
cost of the project, bids were taken late in 
the summer with Smith Engineering and Ex- 
cavators of Lansing, the low bidder. Work- 
men from that company began shortly after 
the bids were opened to do some of the pre- 
liminary work, even though no formal ap- 
proval of a contract came through the city 
council. 

Now the work is almost completed by the 
firm, as hopes were held the system could 
be placed in use this fall before freezing 
weather arrived. 

Status of the project was not known by 
city officials or those of the Gratiot FHA 
office here when the city council discussed 
the delay in Tuesday night’s council meeting. 

No action could be taken on the project, 
though authorization was given to sign a 
contract with Consumers Power Company for 
water department needs in electrical current 
which should bring up to a $500 per year 
savings to the city over present rates being 
paid. 


EXHIBIT 3 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: A matter of deep 
concern has come to our attention relating to 
the implementation in Michigan of the 
Farmers Home Administration’s water and 
sewage assistance program for communities 
and districts of 5,500 population and under. 

As you are aware, Section 3 of the author- 
izing legislation, Public Law 89-240, states in 
its pertinent part, that no grant shall be 
made unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that a project: 

“(ii) is designed and constructed so that 
adequate capacity will be or can be made 
available to serve the present population of 
the area to the extent feasible and to serve 
the reasonably foreseeable growth needs of 
the area, or (111) is necessary for orderly 
community development consistent with a 
comprehensive community water or sewer 
development plan of the rural area and not 
inconsistent with any planned development 
under State, county, or municipal plans ap- 
proved as Official plans by competent au- 
thority for the area in which the rural com- 
munity is located 

The Department of Public Health of the 
State of Michigan has in recent months re- 
peatedly expressed its dissatisfaction to the 
FHA over the administration of several as- 
pects of this program. These include not only 
the practice of soliciting and approving more 
projects than can be funded but also ques- 
tionable regulations covering bond arrange- 
ments and standards of engineering design 
as well. In a letter to FHA Administrator 
Howard Bertsch dated July 6, 1967, John F. 
Vogt, Chief, Division of Engineering, Michi- 
gan Department of Public Health concluded: 

Once again we would urge that the Farm- 
ers Home Administration critically review 
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its standards of engineering design for both 
water supply and sewerage systems with a 
goal of bringing them into conformity with 
commonly accepted good engineering prac- 
tice and latitude for exercising professional 
engineering judgment. Consideration should 
be given to seeking advice from state health 
departments, engineers in private practice 
and others and include representation from 
various areas in the country. Further, we 
would strongly urge that practices and proce- 
dures be discontinued which tend to discour- 
age local initiative. 

A similar view has also been expressed in a 
resolution adopted March 31, 1967, by the 
Great Lakes-Upper Mississippi River Board 
of State Sanitary Engineers, copy of which 
is enclosed. 

It is apparent from the authorizing legis- 
lation cited above that the intent of Congress 
with regard to this program was to facilitate 
rather than frustrate and complicate the 
orderly development of water and sewer fa- 
cilities. Furthermore, it is equally clear that 
the criticisms here expressed reach to ques- 
tions considerably more fundamental than 
simply the matter of the availability of Fed- 
eral money. Consequently, we the under- 
signed members of the Michigan Congres- 
sional Delegation strongly urge that you give 
this matter your earliest and most careful 
review. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, U.S. Senator; MARVIN 
L. Esch, Second District; GARRY 
Brown, Third District; Epwarp HUTCH- 
INSON, Fourth District; GERALD R. FORD, 
Fifth District; CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Sixth District; Donatp W. RIE- 
GLE, Jr., Seventh District; James Har- 
vey, Eighth District; Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Ninth District; Etrorp A, CEDERBERG, 
10th District; Pure E. RUPPE, 1ith 
District; WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 18th 
District; and Jack H. McDonatp, 19th 
District, Members of Congress. 


HELIUM CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution which provides for designat- 
ing the year 1968 as “The National 
Helium Centennial Year.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 125) to 
provide for the designation of the year 
1968 as “The National Helium Centen- 
nial Year,” introduced by Mr. Monroney 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that 1968 
marks a double anniversary for helium. 
In 1868—nearly 100 years ago—an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Joseph N. Lockyer, first dis- 
covered that the gases of the sun con- 
tained a new element, helium. However, 
it was not until 50 years later that 
helium was extracted from natural gas 
in other than laboratory quantities in 
the United States and Canada. 

The northwestern portion of my great 
home State, Oklahoma, is among the 
helium-producing areas of the Nation 
and a contributor to the future of our 
Nation through this production. 

This natural resource—vital to our na- 
tional security and welfare, in our Na- 
tion’s nuclear, electronic, space, and 
underseas technology efforts—serves as a 
fitting example of effective natural re- 
source conservation through Govern- 
ment and industry cooperation. 
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We must—and can—profit in all 
natural resource conservation by follow- 
ing the fine example set by Government 
and industry teamwork in conservation 
of helium. 

Icommend “The National Helium Cen- 
tennial Year” and urge Members of Con- 
gress to join with me in support of the 
joint resolution, which we should com- 
plete prior to the inaugural of the new 
year. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 480 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSEL LOANS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 481 AND 482 


Mr. CLARK submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence, and a new loan, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2134) to provide 
incentives for the establishment of new 
or expanded job-producing industrial 
and commercial establishments in rural 
areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Eugene G. Hulett, of Oregon, to be 
U.S. marshal, district of Oregon, term 
of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, December 6, 1967, 
any representations or objections they 
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may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Speech by him entitled “Oklahoma Foot- 

ball Excellence.” 


PORTENTS OF FURTHER U.S. MILI- 
TARY ESCALATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Mr. 
James Reston in the New York Times 
for November 29, 1967, speculates not 
only on the reasons for Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s rumored resignation as Sec- 
retary in order to assume the duties of 
president of the World Bank, but also 
on the timing of the spate of rumors. 


The speculation here—and it is no more 
than that— 


Mr. Reston writes— 

is that the opposition to McNamara within 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for “interfering,” as 
they put it, with the conduct of the war 
had built up to the point where there was at 
least a fear within the Administration that 
the President might be confronted with the 
resignation of two or three of his top mili- 
tary advisers. 


This is a very interesting speculation, 
coinciding as it does with the reports of 
a televised national broadcast by Gen- 
erals Eisenhower and Bradley the night 
before, in which they said: 

The United States should consider tempo- 
rary forays into North Vietnam, and, if 
necessary, hot pursuit of the enemy into 
neighboring neutral Cambodia and Laos as 
well. 


General Eisenhower also stated he 
“would favor pursuit, by air, even into 
China.” 

It thus seems that the United States 
is about to escalate even further its mili- 
tary intervention. 

Almost 4 years ago—on March 10, 
1964—I made a major speech on the 
subject of U.S. military involvement in 
Vietnam. The title of that speech was: 
“The United States Should Get Out of 
Vietnam.” 

Had that advice been heeded, then 
thousands upon thousands of U.S. cas- 
ualties would have been avoided. 

I have been repeating that advice over 
the years since then as the escalation of 
the U.S. military adventure in Vietnam 
has steadily increased. 

I continue to give this advice today 
with even more apprehension about the 
Significance of this latest aggrandize- 
ment of the military influence. 

No more information is available to 
me than appears in the press, but I, too, 
can speculate. 

Do these latest moves mean that, with 
the avowed purpose of “hot pursuit” the 
U.S. troops will be making forays into 
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North Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
even mainland China? 

Will the forays in “hot pursuit“ into 
North Vietnam on a temporary basis 
shortly turn into an all-out invasion of 
North Vietnam, as some unnamed offi- 
cial in Saigon was reported to have urged 
at about the time Generals Eisenhower 
and Bradley were advocating the same 
thing on a “temporary basis”? 

It should be recalled that when the 
bombing of North Vietnam was first or- 
dered in February 1965, it was supposed 
to be on a tit-for-tat basis—steadily es- 
calated since then into daily missions to 
attack an ever-growing list of targets. 

How long will it be—if this course of 
escalation is followed to its logical con- 
clusion—before Haiphong harbor is 
mined and the dikes of North Vietnam 
will be destroyed, causing the deaths of 
thousands upon thousands of North 
Vietnamese civilians? 

How long will it be—if this course of 
escalation is followed to its logical con- 
clusion—until U.S. planes are destroying 
airfields in Communist China, on the 
bland assumption that the mainland 
Chinese Government will sit idly by and 
watch U.S. planes destroy its airfields 
without taking retaliatory measures? 

And, if China retaliates how can it be 
expected that the Soviet Union will not 
honor the mutual security pact it has 
with mainland China? 

The United States may reiterate 
ceaselessly that “it seeks no wider war” 
but its actions do not accord with its 
words. 

It is high time to assert civilian control 
over the military establishment and 
start to deescalate the military involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. James Reston appearing in 
the New York Times for November 29, 
1967, entitled “Why McNamara?—And 
Why Now?” be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 29, 1967] 
WASHINGTON: WRT McNamMara?—AND WHY 
Now? 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, November 28.—The two main 
questions about President Johnson's new 
appointee to the presidency of the World 
Bank are: Why McNamara, and why now? 

The answer to the first is fairly easy. Mc- 
Namara wanted it. He is qualified to do it. 
And despite his reputation as a mechanical 
computer, he is much more interested in 
removing the causes of wars than in waging 
and directing wars. Read his Montreal speech, 
which identifies poverty as the root of war, 
and the point is clear. 

PRESIDENTIAL ASSURANCES 

Moreover, McNamara was at the top of the 
list of candidates for the presidency of the 
Ford Foundation in 1965, though opposed by 


some influential members, but the President 
fell ill at that time and McNamara asked 
John J. McCloy to take his name off the list. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of Defense had a 
call on the President for the bank job since 
the President had told him on several oc- 
casions that he could have almost any job he 
wanted. 

There is a partial answer to the timing 
question, but only partial. McNamara was 
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George Woods’ candidate. Woods talked to his 
two predecessors in the World Bank presi- 
dency, Eugene Black and the same John J. 
McCloy. They agreed with Woods that Mc- 
Namara would be the best candidate, but 
while Woods pressed the Administration for 
a nominee, nothing happened for sixteen 
months. 
DECISIONS DELAYED 

Finally, the board of the World Bank asked 
Woods to stay on for a year beyond his regu- 
lar five-year term that expires on Dec. 31, 
1967, and pressed the Administration for a 
decision by Oct. 31 last. That date passed 
without a decision. Meanwhile, Woods had 
talked to McNamara and urged him to con- 
sider the job and talk to the President about 
it. Apparently Mr. McNamara did so in gen- 
eral terms over the Armistice day weekend 
when he and the President made a long flight 
to the Pacific Coast and back. 

Two points are interesting here. First, the 
President’s decision to appoint McNamara 
was made a week ago Monday and passed on 
to the bank a week ago last Thursday, but 
McNamara did not know about the actual 
nomination by the President until after it 
was made. And second, despite the pressure 
from the bank for a “nominee” or as some 
members of the bank board preferred, a 
“choice of nominees,” only the McNamara 
name was put forward, and even then the 
President was not obliged to put forward any 
name at that time. 

So the timing answer is inconclusive. The 
President could have waited until after the 
election if he liked. He did not respond to 
the bank’s appeals for over a year, and then 
suddenly did so, The speculation here—it is 
no more than that—is that the opposition to 
McNamara within the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for “interfering,” as they put it, with the 
conduct of the war had built up to the point 
where there was at least a fear within the 
Administration that the President might be 
confronted with the resignation of two or 
three of his top military advisers. 


HOCUS POCUS 


Was this discussed between General West- 
moreland and the Joint Chiefs during West- 
moreland’s recent visit in Washington? Was 
the danger of resignations passed on to the 
President by somebody on the armed serv- 
ices committees of the Congress? We do not 
know the answers to these questions, but 
they are the subject of lively conversation 
here, and the cause of considerable anxiety 
among those in Washington who regard Mc- 
Namara as a restraining influence on the 
generals and politicians who want to escalate 
the war. 

In any event, two or three facts are fairly 
obvious. The President could have avoided 
the whole issue for a year. McNamara did 
not resign or refuse to go on. He is tired, 
but not so tired that he has to be relieved, 
and, in any event, will undoubtedly stay on 
at the Pentagon for a while, even if he ac- 
cepts the job when it is offered to him later 
this week. 

Notice has been given by the President, 
however, that he is looking for a new Secre- 
tary of Defense. He has insisted—even to 
McNamara, according to one source—that he 
has no successor in mind and wants McNa- 
mara’s help in choosing one. Thus the anti- 
McNamara faction gets something and Mc- 
Namara does too. 

This is, at least, a novel procedure. The 
hawks are pleased with it and the doves de- 
pressed. McNamara is going, but nobody 
knows when, to be replaced by somebody, no- 
body knows whom. Thus everybody gets 
something but not quite what he wanted: 
McNamara is on his way out, but not quite, 
and will still have his hand on the brake. 
Nobody knows how firmly or for how long. 
So everybody is wondering and doubting and 
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speculating about what the President is up 
to, and not, of course, for the first time. 


AMERICANS SUPPORT THEIR PRES- 
IDENT IN TIME OF STRESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., site of Harvard Univer- 
sity and MIT, has given President John- 
son’s Vietnam policies a sizable electoral 
victory in a November referendum. Cit- 
izens there have supported the purpose 
and directions of our national effort. 

It is significant that, in November, two 
cities—San Francisco and Cambridge— 
where one might expect the heavy dis- 
sent, voted support for our men in Viet- 
nam. 

These votes are, in my opinion, indic- 
ative of the feeling of the majority of 
Americans. 

I believe that if a referendum were 
taken in almost any American city, the 
results would be an endorsement for the 
President’s reasoned policies. 

Americans do keep their promises to 
other nations. 

Americans do help people when they 
are under attack from hostile forces. 

Americans do stand with their Presi- 
dent in time of stress. 

Americans do rally behind gallant 
sons who are fighting for justice in the 
hills and rice paddies of Vietnam. 

Americans do persevere in the struggle 
against communism. 


MONTANA PUBLISHER RETIRES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the truly great institutions of our so- 
ciety is the weekly newspaper. The week- 
lies have produced some of our finest citi- 
zens and journalists. One of Montana’s 
longtime publishers, A. H. Eiselein, re- 
tired this summer after 61 years. He had 
been associated with the Boulder Mon- 
itor since 1913. 

A. H. Eiselein comes from a family 
well disciplined in newspaper work. His 
father was an engraver in Germany; 
his late brother, A. W. Eiselein, published 
the Roundup Record-Tribune, and his 
four sons, all trained in engraving and 
newspaper work. Mr. Eiselein is an ar- 
ticulate spokesman in many areas and 
was an outstanding weekly editor who 
contributed a great deal to his com- 
munity. 

I have known Eisie since my early days 
in Montana politics. He is a man who 
has always had the respect of leaders 
and candidates in both parties. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eiselein are deserving of many more 
years of good health and productive en- 
deavor at a pace less rigorous than the 
past 61 years in the newspaper business. 
They have my personal good wishes and 
congratulations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
feature story published in the November 
1967 issue of the Montana Fourth Estate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A. H. EISELEIN RETIRES AFTER 61 YEARS’ WORK 

A. H. Eiselein, who at the age of 78 had 
accumulated 61 years of experience in the 
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newspaper business, retired July 20 as pub- 
lisher of the Boulder Monitor, where he had 
worked since 1913. 

The new publisher is a son, Joseph Elise- 
lein, who has been in the engraving busi- 
ness, first at Great Falls and then at Twin 
Falls, Idaho. Joe Eiselein, was at the Great 
Falls Tribune for 12 years until 1946 and 
then bought a half interest in the plant at 
the Twin Falls Times News. 

A. H. Eiselein, or “Elsie” as he is known to 
his friends, was born in Wiconi, Minn., in 
1889. His father was an engraver in Ger- 
many, who migrated to the United States. 

A. H. served his epprenticeship in a print 
shop at Buffalo Lake, Minn 

The following was written by Dr. A. E. 
Westwell, Helena, long-time friend of Mr. 
Eiselein: 

“Fortunately, his basic training for his 
career as an editor and publisher began early 
in life in a traditionally disciplined German 
family, which adequately prepared him for 
the self-discipline required in his chosen 
vocation. In those days of limited communi- 
cations media, the editor, the clergy and the 
politician to a lesser degree, were the mold- 
ers of public opinion, and as such the editor 
had to be a philosopher, judge, leader, de- 
bater, and in his spare time a news gatherer, 
printer and ingenious mechanic. A. H. de- 
veloped into being all of these. He had to, 
in order to survive in those rugged times.” 

He came west in 1908 and worked with his 
brother Alfred W. Eiselein who established 
the Roundup Record at the time. Returning 
to Buffalo Lake in 1910 he married Gladys 
Sheppard, and became publisher of the paper 
at Danube, Minn., when he had the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest publisher in that 
state. 

Returning to Montana with his wife, he 
was at Harlowton and at Two Dot. A. H. 
Eiselein’s name is on the roster of publish- 
ers of the Musselshell News, which had been 
founded in 1906 and was one of the predeces- 
sor papers of the Harlowton Times. 

His name is also on record as having been 
publisher of the Two Dot Tribune, founded 
in 1912 by S. W. Tindell. Eiselein succeeded 
Tindell and was succeeded by Paul King, 
during whose regime the paper's plant 
burned. 

It was in 1913 that Eiselein went to Boul- 
der where he went to work for Publisher 
Young of the Boulder Monitor. Here he pub- 
lished a Homesteaders Guide and in 1915 
he purchased the paper from Young. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eiselein have four sons whom 
they trained in newspapering and in engray- 
ing. They are Joe, Buz, Gordon and John. 
Buz has a lithograph shop in Kalispell. Gor- 
don is proprietor of the Billings Engraving 
Co. John abandoned the printing profession 
and is doing medical research in Livermore, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Eiselein helped operate the Monitor 
all through the years. It was her task to 
gather and write the local news. 

A. H. has one living brother, Henry Eiselein 
of Buffalo Lake, Minn. Following his retire- 
ment he and Mrs. Eiselein visited first in 
California and later in their old home town 
of Buffalo Lake. 

The elder brother, A. W. Eiselein remained 
at Roundup where he had arrived via the first 
regularly-scheduled train on the Milwaukee. 
There he purchased a lot, arranged for a 
building, and left to buy printing equipment. 
The first issue was April 3, 1908. The paper 
became the Roundup-Tribune in 1930. He re- 
mained as publisher until 1964 when he re- 
tired and was succeeded by his daughter, Mrs. 
Kenneth P. Rasmussen and her husband. 
A. W. Eiselein died at Roundup in January of 
this year at the age of 82. 

The following is from the pen of Dr. West- 
well concerning A. H. Eiselein: 

“*Bisie’ has the mark of a true editor. 
Budding politicians of both major parties 
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sought his advice in the early days. Some 
have risen to high places in national affairs, 
but despite heavy schedules they all take 
time to stop and visit with their old friend 
when they return to Montana. 

“His service to the community and state 
are legend. Intensely loyal to Boulder, he lent 
his enthusiastic support to every endeavor 
designed to improve the town. He was the 
effective champion of the State Training 
School from the early days when it served 
both the blind and the deaf and during the 
later years when it has served only the 
mentally retarded. 

“A few years ago when he and Mrs. Eiselein 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
hundreds of friends from all walks of life 
gathered in Boulder to celebrate the affair 
with them.” 


AN EDITOR’S HONEST VIEWS: “WHY 
WE NEED TO WIN” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, a major 
factor in the shaping of American public 
opinion about Vietnam is the coverage 
given it by the press. Journalists are free 
to see and hear what they want in South 
Vietnam and to report their findings 
accordingly. 

Unhampered by military censorship, 
our newsmen are, and should be, the eyes 
and ears for Americans on the home- 
front. We rely on them heavily to keep 
us informed on the day-to-day events as 
well as on the overall picture in Vietnam. 

We expect the newsman to “give us the 
news straight.” We are not so much in- 
terested in what the newsman hoped to 
find in Vietnam, but we are vitally con- 
cerned about what he actually observed 
there. We want him to test his observa- 
tions by asking himself the question: 
“Am I reporting what I want to see, or 
am I reporting what is really there?” 

If the newsman meets the test by 
reporting what he actually sees there, 
he is true to himself and is living up to 
the highest ideals of journalism. He has 
indeed helped his readers to become truly 
imformed. 

I am pleased to call attention to such 
an example of excellent jcurnalism. A. A. 
(Bud) Smyser, editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, who was recently in South 
Vietnam, has written a news analysis of 
the Vietnam situation. It is both infor- 
mative and credible because he first 
asked himself whether he was reporting 
his »reconceptions as facts or whether 
he was reporting the realities of the sit- 
uation as he in fact found them. 

I commend Bud Smyser’s report to all 
who want integrity, candor, and intelli- 
gence combined in a dispatch from 
Saigon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article by 
Smyser which was published in the 
November 21, 1967, issue of the Star- 
Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDITOR Now More CONVINCED or NEED To WIN 
(By A. A. Smyser) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VretNaM.—There seems to 
be a tendency among Vietnam visitors, jour- 
nalists included, to find the facts that sup- 
port the views they held before they came. 

I came here and to this area of the world 
feeling that victory in Vietnam is important 
to both national and free world interests. I 
leave more convinced than ever. 
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I came here feeling reasonably optimistic 
about the long-term prospects for victory. I 
leave more optimistic than when I arrived. 

I have asked myself whether I have simply 
fallen into the trap of seeing only what I 
wanted to see and learning only what I want- 
ed to learn, 

Or whether I saw only what people wanted 
me to see, 

My answer to myself is that I don't think 


80. 

Before reaching Saigon, I had visited seven 
other major Asian cities—chatted with news- 
men and officials on the scene, read the press 
reports and available literature, and looked 
for myself. 

Many of the people I met were people I had 
known before and in whom I place confidence 
and trust. Other contacts were recommended 
by such people. If I went to an international 
brain-washing, it was one I arranged for 
myself. 

The domino theory has been out of vogue 
for awhile. It holds that the nations of 
Southeast Asia are standing close to each 
other and that if one is tipped over the others 
will fall, too. 

In my view, the domino theory today has 
more validity than ever before—and South- 
east Asia recognizes it. That is why the war 
is winning more and more support from 
South Vietnam’s neighbors even as it seems 
to grow more unpopular at home. 

It is not simply the fact that aggression 
unstopped in Vietnam may be followed by 
aggression elsewhere against a neighbor. 

There is also the fact of an emerging sense 
of regional interest and regional identity. 

The nations in this part of the world are 
more interdependent than ever before, All of 
them except Indonesia are beginning to make 
real progress, to provide a better life for their 
people. All of them, even Indonesia, have 
hope and reasonable expectation of even bet- 
ter days to come. 

Most of them plan their progress in con- 
cert with their neighbors. In some cases it is 
as simple as one country sponsoring an engi- 
neering college to serve the area while an- 
other provides the school of medicine. 

But the need for cooperation also can be 
as dramatic as that with the Mekong River 
Development project. Its potential for devel- 
oping power and irrigation for Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam is 
enormous. 

But it has aptly been described as a treas- 
ure chest with four locks and four keys. 
The treasure can only be unlocked if all 
four will insert their keys. 

The four nations recognize this and have 
attended all 30 meetings of the control group 
and kept it moving ahead on schedule even 
though Thailand and Cambodia, for example, 
do not have diplomatic relations with each 
other. 

There are a dozen regional cooperative 
groups, many, like the Asian Development 
Bank, having quite a few more members than 
the relatively small Mekong group. 

Cooperation is not as imperative in some 
other areas as with the Mekong but it has 
some degree of urgency in many matters. 

This kind of cooperation offers the region 
its greatest hope—yet it could hardly hope 
to last if Red China moved aggressively into 
the area—and all Asia recognizes the impor- 
tance of the U.S. shield in Vietnam in pre- 
serving the present atmosphere. 

By the same token, if the Communists 
were to move into power in South Vietnam, 
the neighbor nations would have to twist 
and turn to face the new reality. 

Most of the new, promising cooperative 
spirit would have to go down the drain. 

The present trend offers a path toward the 
kind of world organization and stability we 
seek as a nation. To permit them to be 
demolished would not be in Southeast Asia’s 
interest nor in ours. 

On the Vietnam battle front, it may be said 
correctly that a five-day visitor is no expert. 
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But even a five-day visitor can look, listen, 
read and evaluate what he has heard and 
seen, 

I found nothing to contradict Gen. West- 
moreland’s statement that the enemy has 
consistently failed to achieve any single im- 
portant battle objective, The Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese simply haven’t won a thing 
they tried to win. 

They haven’t taken any land from us or 
significant number of people from us, 

Their sources of supply are dwindling. 
Their moyements are made steadily more dif- 
ficult. Their soldiers are deserting in increas- 
ing numbers. Vietnamese civilians are pass- 
ing along intelligence information to us at an 
increasing rate. 

We have troubles, but few Americans, even 
the worst critics of the war, would disagree 
with the officer who ended a summation by 
saying: “I’d hate to be on the other side.” 

My travels took me to no areas of high dan- 
ger—but they did take me to places that had 
been high danger areas in the past. 

We spent a day in a helicopter over the 
Mekong Delta, visiting two secure villages, 
landing on the deck of a ship that conducts 
amphibious operations against the Viet Cong, 
and talking to officers engaged in river pa- 
trols and in rural reconstruction work, 

We spent another day going 450 miles 
north to Da Nang, visiting three refugee vil- 
lages there and looking in on the reconstruc- 
tion of a bridge that had been mined a few 
months earlier. The adjoining town is con- 
sidered to still have substantial sentiment for 
the Viet Cong. 

There were films and lectures which Gov. 
Romney might call brainwash but which 
stand up factually in the view of reporters 
and observers who have no axe to grind. 

Out of all of this I gained a great sense of 
pride in the kind of Americans we have in 
Vietnam and in their dedication to their 
jobs. I was impressed by the leaders I saw, 
dedicated men who are convinced the cause 
is right. 

I was also impressed that we now are near- 
ing the end of a buildup period and can rea- 
sonably expect to see much more in results 
in the next 12 months. 

In the last two years, we have built more 
than $1 billion worth of airstrips, canton- 
ments and harbors in Vietnam, and finally 
are tapering off. We have pushed our troop 
level to 500,000 and gained more foreign sup- 
port. 

The civilian build-up has seen a constitu- 
tion written, government elected and govern- 
ment installed. 

We have able leaders on the scene who are 
convinced that the pay-off for all of this will 
soon come in the form of increasing civilian 
and military successes. 

Some worry, in fact, that the Communists 
will sue for and get a phony peace before we 
have the chance to realize the pay-off from 
all this effort. 

It is worth worrying about. I am convinced 
that we can win in Vietnam and will win if 
we persist on something approximating our 
present course. 


NATIONAL DATA CENTER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Prof. Arthur R. Miller, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School, appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure last 
spring to discuss the problems of pri- 
vacy and the National Data Center. Pro- 
fessor Miller impressed us not only with 
his intelligence but with his profound 
concern for the rights of the individual. 

Recently I read Professor Miller’s ar- 
ticle entitled “The National Data Cen- 
ter and Personal Privacy,” published in 
Atlantic magazine for November 1967. I 
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ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL DATA CENTER AND PERSONAL 
PRIVACY 


(By Arthur R. Miller) 


(Nore.—The computer age is not to be 
stayed, as anyone knows who has been billed 
for another citizen’s charge account or has 
wondered what has happened to his paid-up 
magazine subscription. The computer sci- 
ence is already so advanced that experts en- 
visage a huge National Data Center to speed 
and simplify the collection of pertinent in- 
formation about Americans. Properly run, it 
could be a boon. But any person who has 
seen an FBI file or been party to a U.S. gov- 
ernment “security check” has reason to know 
how the abuse or misuse of dossiers of un- 
evaluated information can threaten an in- 
dividual’s rights. A professor of law at the 
University of Michigan here discusses the 
precautions necessary to protect citizens 
from “governmental snooping and bureau- 
cratic spinelessness or perfidy.” Professor 
Miller has testified on the subject before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure.) 

The modern computer is more than a 
sophisticated indexing or adding machine, or 
a miniaturized library; it is the keystone 
for a new communications medium whose 
capacities and implications we are only be- 
ginning to realize. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture, computer systems will be tied together 
by television, satellites, and lasers, and we 
will move large quantities of information 
over vast distances in imperceptible units of 
time. 

The benefits to be derived from the new 
technology are many. In one medical center, 
doctors are already using computers to moni- 
tor heart patients in an attempt to isolate 
the changes in body chemistry that precede 
a heart attack. The search is for an “early 
warning system” so that treatment is not de- 
layed until after the heart attack has struck. 
Elsewhere, plans are being made to establish 
a data bank in which vast amounts of medi- 
cal information will be accessible through 
remote terminals to doctors thousands of 
miles away. A doctor will then be able to 
determine the antidote for various poisons or 
get the latest literature on a disease by dial- 
ing a telephone or typing an inquiry on a 
computer console. 

A committee of the Bureau of the Budget 
has proposed that the federal government 
set up a National Data Center to compile 
statistical information on various facets of 
our society. Certainly the computer can help 
us simplify record-keeping by assigning 
everyone a “birth” number that will identify 
him for tax returns, banking, education, so- 
cial security, the draft, and other purposes. 
This number could also serve as a telephone 
number, which, when used on modern com- 
munication mechanisms, would make it pos- 
sible to reach its holder directly no matter 
where he might be. 

But such a Data Center poses a grave 
threat to individual freedom and privacy. 
With its insatiable appetite for information, 
its inability to forget anything that has been 
put into it, a central computer might become 
the heart of a government surveillance sys- 
tem that would lay bare our finances, our 
associations, or our mental and physical 
health to government inquisitors or even 
to casual observers. Computer technology is 
moving so rapidly that a sharp line between 
statistical and intelligence systems is bound 
to be obliterated. Even the most innocuous 
of centers could provide the “foot in the 
door” for the development of an individual- 
ized computer-based federal snooping sys- 
tem. 
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Since a National Data Center would be 
augmented by numerous subsystems or satel- 
lites operated by state and local governments 
or by private organizations, comprehensive 
national regulation of computer communi- 
cations, whether of federal or nonfederal 
origin, ultimately will become imperative. 

Moreover, deliberations should not be con- 
ducted in terms of computer capability as 
it exists today. New computer hardware is 
constantly being spawned, machine storage 
capacity and speed are increasing geometri- 
cally, and costs are declining. Thus at pres- 
ent we cannot imagine what the dimensions, 
the sophistication, or the snooping ability 
of the National Data Center will turn out 
to be ten or twenty years from now. Nor can 
we predict what new techniques will be de- 
veloped to pierce any safeguards that Con- 
gress May set up in order to protect people 
against those who manipulate or falsify in- 
formation they extract from or put into 
the center. 

Of course, it would be foolish to prohibit 
the use of data-processing technology to 
carry out important governmental operations 
simply because it might be abused. However, 
it is necessary to fashion an adequate legal 
structure to protect the public against mis- 
use of information handling. 

In the past, privacy has been relatively 
easy to protect for a number of reasons. 
Large quantities of information about indi- 
viduals have not been available. Generally 
decentralized, uncollected, and uncollated, 
the available information has been relatively 
superficial, access to it has been difficult to 
secure, and most people are unable to inter- 
pret it. During the hearings held recently by 
two of the congressional subcommittees in- 
vestigating invasions of privacy, however, 
revelations concerning the widespread use of 
modern electronic and optical snooping de- 
vices shocked us. 

In testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Invasion of Privacy, Edgar S. 
Dunn, Jr., a research analyst for Resources 
for the Future, Incorporated, pointed out 
that information in the center would not be 
intelligible to the snooper as are the con- 
tents of a manila folder. Computerized data 
require a machine, a code book, a set of 
instructions, and a technician in order to be 
comprehended, Presumably Mr. Dunn's thesis 
is that if it is difficult or expensive to gain 
access to and interpret the data in the 
center, there is little likelihood of anyone’s 
trying to pry; if the snooper’s cost for un- 
earthing a unit of dirt increases sufficiently, 
it will become too expensive for him to try 
to violate the center’s integrity. 

Mr. Dunn's logic fails to take into account 
other factors, First, if all the information 
gathered about an individual is in one place, 
the payoff for snooping is sharply enhanced. 
Thus, although the cost or difficulty of gain- 
ing access may be great, the amount of dirt 
available once access is gained is also great. 
Second, there is every reason to believe that 
the art of electronic surveillance will con- 
tinue to become more efficient and econom- 
ical. Third, governmental snooping is rarely 
deterred by cost. 

Mr. Dunn also ignores a number of special 
dangers posed by a computerized National 
Data Center. Ever since the federal govern- 
ment’s entry into the taxation and social 
welfare spheres, increasing quantities of in- 
formation have been recorded. Moreover, as 
recording processes have become mechanized 
and less cumbersome, there also has been 
centralization and collation of information. 
In something akin to Parkinson’s Law, the 
increase in information-handling capacity 
has created a tendency toward more exten- 
sive manipulation and analysis of recorded 
data, which, in turn, has required the col- 
lection of more and more data. The creation 
of the Data Center with electronic storage 
and retrieval capacity will accelerate this 
pattern. 
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Any increase in the amount of recorded 
information is certain to increase the risk of 
errors in reporting and recording and in- 
dexing. Information distortion also will be 
caused by machine malfunctioning. More- 
over, people working with the data in Wash- 
ington or at a distance through remote termi- 
nals can misuse the information. As infor- 
mation accumulates, the contents of an in- 
dividual’s computerized dossier will appear 
more and more impressive and will impart 
a heightened sense of reliability to the user, 
which, coupled with the myth of computer 
infallibility, will make it less likely that the 
user will try to verify the recorded data. This 
will be true despite the “softness” or im- 
precision” of much of the data. Our success 
or failure in life ultimately may turn on 
what other people decide to put into our 
files and on the programmer’s ability, or in- 
ability, to evaluate, process, and interrelate 
information. The great bulk of the informa- 
tion likely to find its way into the center will 
be gathered and processed by relatively un- 
skilled and unimaginative people who lack 
discrimination and sensitivity. Furthermore, 
a computerized file has a certain indelible 
quality—adversities cannot be overcome 
simply by the passage of time. 

There are further dangers. The very exist- 
ence of a National Data Center may en- 
courage certain federal officials to engage in 
questionable surveillance tactics. For ex- 
ample, optical scanners—devices with the 
capacity to read a variety of type fonts or 
handwriting at fantastic rates of speed— 
could be used to monitor our mail. By link- 
ing scanners with a computer system, the 
information drawn in by the scanner would 
be converted into machine-readable form 
and transferred into the subject's file in the 
National Data Center. 

Then, with sophisticated programming, 
the dossiers of all of the surveillance sub- 
ject’s correspondents could be produced at 
the touch of a button, and an appropriate 
entry—perhaps “associates with known 
criminals”—could be added to all of them. 
As a result, someone who simply exchanges 
Christmas cards with a person whose mail is 
being monitored might find himself under 
surveillance or might be turned down when 
he applies for a job with the government or 
requests a government grant or applies for 
some other governmental benefit. An un- 
tested, impersonal, and erroneous computer 
entry such as “associates with known crimi- 
nals” has marked him, and he is helpless to 
rectify the situation. Indeed, it is likely that 
he would not even be aware that the entry 
existed. 

These tactics, as well as the possibility of 
coupling wiretapping and computer proc- 
essing, undoubtedly will be extremely at- 
tractive to overzealous law enforcement of- 
ficers. Similarly, the ability to transfer into 
the National Data Center quantities of in- 
formation maintained in nonfederal files— 
credit ratings, educational information from 
schools and universities, local and state tax 
information, and medical records—will en- 
able governmental snoopers to obtain data 
that they have no authority to secure on 
their own. 

The compilation of information by un- 
skilled personnel also creates serious prob- 
lems of accuracy. It is not simply a matter 
of the truth or falsity of what is recorded. 
Information can be entirely accurate and 
sufficient in one context and wholly incom- 
plete and misleading in another. For exam- 
ple, the bare statement of an individual's 
marital status has entirely different con- 
notations to the selective service, a credit 
bureau, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the social security administration. Consider 
a computer entry of “divorced” and the 
different embellishment that would be 
necessary in each of those contexts to por- 
tray an accurate picture of an individual’s 
situation. 
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The question of context is most graphi- 
cally illustrated by the unexplained and in- 
complete arrest record. It is unlikely that a 
citizen whose file contains an entry “arrest- 
ed. 6/1/42; convicted felony, 1/6/43; three 
years, federal penitentiary” would be given 
federal employment or be accorded the gov- 
ernmental courtesies accorded other citizens. 
Yet the subject may simply have been a 
conscientious objector, And what about the 
entry “arrested, disorderly conduct; sen- 
tenced six months Gotham City jail.” With- 
out further explanation, who would know 
that the person involved was a civil rights 
demonstrator whose conviction was reversed 
on appeal? 

Finally, the risks to privacy created by a 
National Data Center lie not only in the 
misuse of the system by those who desire 
to injure others or who can obtain some per- 
sonal advantage by doing so. There also is a 
legitimate concern that government em- 
ployees in routine clerical positions will have 
the capacity to inflict damage through negli- 
gence, sloppiness, thoughtlessness, or sheer 
stupidity, by unintentionally rendering a 
record inaccurate, or losing it, or disseminat- 
— contents to people not authorized to 
see it. 

To ensure freedom from governmental in- 
trusion, Congress must legislate reasonably 
precise standards regarding the information 
that can be recorded in the National Data 
Center. Certain types of information should 
not be recorded even if it is technically 
feasible to do so and a legitimate administra- 
tive objective exists. For example, it has long 
been “feasible,” and from some vantage 
points “desirable,” to require citizens to 
carry and display passports when traveling 
in this country, or to require universal finger- 
printing. But we have not done so because 
these encroachments on our liberties are 
deemed inconsistent with the philosophical 
fiber of our society. Likewise, highly personal 
information, especially medical and psychi- 
atric information, should not be permitted 
in the center unless human life depends upon 
recording it. 

Legislation sharply limiting the informa- 
tion which federal agencies and officials can 
extract from private citizens is absolutely 
essential. To reinforce these limitations, the 
statute creating the Data Center should pro- 
hibit recording any information collected 
without specific congressional authorization. 
Until the quality of the center’s operations 
and the nature of its impact on individual 
privacy can be better perceived, the center’s 
activities should be restricted to the preserva- 
tion of factual data. 

The necessary procedural and technical 
safeguards seem to fall into two categories: 
those needed to guarantee the accuracy and 
integrity of the stored information, and those 
needed to control its dissemination. 

To ensure the accuracy of the center’s files, 
an individual should have an opportunity to 
correct errors in information concerning him. 
Perhaps a print-out of his computer file 
should be sent to him once a year. Ad- 
mittedly, this process would be expensive; 
some agencies will argue that the value of 
certain information will be lost if it is known 
that the government has it; and there might 
be squabbles between citizens and the Data 
Center concerning the accuracy of the file 
that would entail costly administrative pro- 
ceedings. Nonetheless, the right of a citizen 
to be protected against governmental dis- 
semination of misinformation is so important 
that we must be willing to pay some price 
to preserve it. Instead of an annual 
citizens could be given access to their files 
on request, perhaps through a network of 
remote computer terminals situated in gov- 
ernment buildings throughout the country. 
What is necessary is a procedure for periodi- 
cally determining when data are outmoded 
or should be removed from the file. 

Turning to the question of access, the cen- 
ter’s computer hardware and software must 
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be designed to limit access to the informa- 
tion. A medical history given to a government 
doctor in connection with an application for 
veteran's benefits should not be available 
to federal employees not legitimately in- 
volved in processing the application. One 
solution may be to store information accord- 
ing to its sensitivity or its accessibility, or 
both. Then, governmental officials can be 
assigned access keys that will let them reach 
only those portions of the center’s files that 
are relevant to their particular governmental 
function, 

Everyone directing an inquiry to the center 
or seeking to deposit information in it 
should be required to identify himself. 
Finger- or voice-prints ultimately may be 
the best form of identification. As snooping 
techniques become more sophisticated, sys- 
tems may even be needed to counter the 
possibility of forgery or duplication; perhaps 
an answer-back system or a combination of 
finger- and voice-prints will be necessary. 
In addition, the center should be equipped 
with protector files to record the identity of 
inquirers, and these files should be audited to 
unearth misuse of the system. It probably 
will also be necessary to audit the programs 
controlling the manipulation of the files and 
access to the system to make sure that no 
one has inserted a secret “door” or a pass- 
word permitting entry to the data by un- 
authorized personnel. It is frightening to 
realize that at present there apparently is 
no foolproof way to prevent occasional “mon- 
itor intrusion” in large data-processing sys- 
tems. Additional protection against these 
risks can be achieved by exercising great 
care in selecting programming personnel. 

In the future, sophisticated connections 
between the center and federal officers 
throughout the country and between the 
federal center and numerous state, local, and 
private centers probably will exist. As a re- 
sult, information will move into and out of 
the center over substantial distances by tele- 
phone lines or microwave relays. The cen- 
ter’s “network” character will require infor- 
mation to be protected against wiretapping 
and other forms of electronic eavesdropping. 
Transmission in the clear undoubtedly will 
have to be proscribed, and data in machine- 
readable form will have to be scrambled or 
further encoded so that they can be rendered 
intelligible only by a decoding process built 
into the system's authorized terminals. Al- 
though it may not be worth the effort or 
expense to develop completely breakproof 
codes, sufficient scrambling or coding to make 
it expensive for an eavesdropper to intercept 
the center’s transmission will be necessary. 
If information in the center is arranged ac- 
cording to sensitivity or accessibility, the 
most efficient procedure may be to use codes 
of different degrees of complexity. 

At a minimum, congressional action is 
necessary to establish the appropriate bal- 
ance between the needs of the national gov- 
ernment in accumulating, processing, and 
disseminating information and the right of 
individual privacy. This legislation must be 
reinforced by statutory civil remedies and 
penal sanctions. 

Testimony before Congress concerning the 
intrusive activities of the Post Office, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service gives us cause to 
balk at delegating authority over the Data 
Center to any of the agencies that have a 
stake in the content of data collected by the 
government. Some federal personnel are 
already involved in mail-cover operations, 
electronic bugging, wiretapping, and other 
invasions of privacy, and undoubtedly they 
would try to crack the security of any Data 
Center that maintains information on an 
individual basis. Thus it would be folly to 
leave the center in the hands of any — 
whose employees are known to 
antiprivacy activities. Similarly, the pl 
must be kept away from government officials 
who are likely to become so entranced with 
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operating sophisticated machinery and ma- 
nipulating large masses of data that they 
will not respect an individual’s right to 
privacy. 

The conclusion seems inescapable: con- 
trol over the center must be lodged outside 
existing channels. A new, completely inde- 
pendent agency, bureau, or office should be 
established—perhaps as an adjunct to the 
Census Bureau or the National Archives— 
to formulate policy under whatever legisla- 
tive guidelines are enacted to ensure the pri- 
vacy of all citizens, The organization would 
operate the center, regulate the nature of the 
information that can be recorded and stored, 
ensure its accuracy, and protect the center 
against breaches of security. 

The new agency’s ability to avoid becom- 
ing a captive of the governmental units 
using the center would be crucial. Perhaps 
with proper staffing and well-delineated lines 
of authority to Congress or the President, the 
center could achieve the degree of independ- 
ence needed to protect individuals against 
governmental or private misuse of informa- 
tion in the center. At the other end of the 

trum, the center cannot become an 
island unto itself, populated by technocrats 
whose conduct is shielded by the alleged om- 
niscience of the machines they manage and 
who are neither responsive nor responsible 
to anyone. 

The proposed agency should be established 
before the center is planned. To date there 
has been virtually no meaningful exchange 
among scientists, technicians, legal experts, 
and government people on the implications 
of the center. The center also might consider 
supporting some of the planned non- 
federal computer networks, such as the 
Interuniversity Communications Council’s 
(EDUCOM) plan to link the major univer- 
sities together, using them as models or op- 
erating laboratories to test procedures and 
hardware for the federal center. 

To satisfy those who argue for the early 
establishment of a purely statistical Data 
Center, it might be possible for the proposed 
agency to set up a modest center in which 
information which does not invade privacy 
could be made available to government offi- 
cials, educators, and private researchers. 
Other federal agencies might establish satel. 
lite centers that would contain information 
too sensitive to be recorded in the statistical 
center during that institution’s formative 
period, although the data in satellites ulti- 
mately might be transferred to the national 
center. 

The threat to individual privacy posed by 
the computer comes from the private sector 
as well as the proposed federal Data Center. 
Each year state and local governments, edu- 
cational institutions, trade associations, and 
industrial firms establish data centers that 
collect and store quantities of information 
about individuals. Because the high cost of 
computer installation forces many organiza- 
tions to operate on a time-share basis, the 
nonfederal centers pose a special danger to 
privacy. Without effective screening and 
built-in security devices, one participant, ac- 
cidentally or deliberately, may invade and ex- 
tract or alter the computer files of another 
participant. Moreover, because many time- 
share systems operate over large geographic 
areas, their transmissions will be vulnerable 
to tapping or malicious destruction unless 
they are scrambled or encoded. Right now, a 
mailing list containing 150 to 170 million 
names, accompanied by addresses and finan- 
cial data, is being compiled. The list is so 
structured that it yields sublists of people in 
various vocational and avocational cate- 
gories. Where the necessary information to 
produce this monster came from and how 
one gets off the list are mysteries. 

Currently there are more than two thou- 
sand independent credit bureaus in the 
United States, many of whose files are be- 
ing computerized. Eventually, these bureaus 
will make a network of their computers, 
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creating a ready source of detailed informa- 
tion about an individual’s finances. The ac- 
curacy of these records will become increas- 
ingly crucial; an honest dispute between a 
consumer and a retailer over a bill may 
produce an unexplained and unexpungeable 
“no pay” evaluation in the computer and re- 
sult in considerable damage to the buyer's 
credit rating. 

In testimony before the House subcom- 
mittee, the director of the New York State 
Identification and Intelligence System de- 
scribed a data bank containing files on 
“known” criminals that ultimately will con- 
tain millions of entries. He expressed a will- 
ingness to exchange information with police 
officials in other states as soon as the state 
systems could be meshed. If this system is 
tied into the National Data Center or New 
York's Bureau of Motor Vehicles or welfare 
agencies, it would permit someone to direct 
an inquiry to the computer file of “known” 
criminals, find an entry under the name of 
his subject, and rely on that entry to the 
subject’s detriment without attempting to 
verify its accuracy. 

Congress should consider the need for 
legislation setting standards to be met by 
nonfederal computer organizations in pro- 
viding information about private persons 
and restraining federal officers from access 
to certain types of information from non- 
federal data centers. Nonfederal systems 
should be required to install some protec- 
tive devices and procedures, This is not to 
suggest that Congress should necessarily im- 
pose the same controls on nonfederal systems 
that it may choose to impose on the federal 
center. But a protector file to record the 
source of inquiries and modest encoding 
would probably prevent wide-scale abuse, 
although security needs vary from system to 
system. Since security may be facilitated by 
installing protective devices in the computer 
hardware itself, the possible need for regula- 
tion of certain aspects of computer manu- 
facturing also should be taken into account. 

The possibility of regulating transmission 
between federal and nonfederal centers and 
the interaction among nonfederal centers 
also should be considered. The specter of a 
federal agency, such as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, reaching into a citizen’s medical 
file in a data center operated by a network 
of hospitals to augment the federal center’s 
file is a disturbing one. Regulating the secu- 
rity of the transmissions and imposing sanc- 
tions for non-compliance and eavesdropping 
would preserve individual privacy against 
governmental snooping and bureaucratic 
spinelessness or perfidy. 


AVIATION ACADEMY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to inform my 
colleagues of how one agency of Govern- 
ment is working with an Arizona uni- 
versity to solve a growing national prob- 
lem. The agency is the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, the school is 
Arizona State University at Tempe, Ariz., 
and the problem which they are work- 
ing together to correct is the shortage 
of trained pilots and other aviation per- 
sonnel. 

For some time now, officials at Ari- 
zona State University, especially Presi- 
dent G. Homer Durham and Prof. Wal- 
ter E. Burdette and Victor E. Rothe, have 
been urging the construction of a na- 
tional aviation training center in cen- 
tral Arizona, where climate and re- 
sources for such an undertaking are 
ideal. But it was not until officials from 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion became interested in the proposal 
that it was given much of a chance of 
being realized. Seeing the growing need 
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for trained aviation personnel, and rec- 

ognizing the potential of the university’s 

proposal, the EDA officials immediately 
sponsored a feasibility study which rec- 

ommended the establishment of such a 

center at the Goodyear Auxiliary Air- 

field, located in the northeast corner of 
the Gila Indian Reservation approxi- 
mately 15 miles from Phoenix. The cen- 
ter would train more than 2,000 fliers and 
technicians annually, and Arizona State 

University would operate the academic 

facility. 

What this demonstrates to me, Mr. 
President, in addition to the likelihood 
that a growing national problem can be 
solved, is that we are perhaps entering 
a new era in Federal-State-community 
relations—an era in which cooperation 
will be the prevailing spirit. Certainly, 
that has been the attitude of EDA offi- 
cials throughout this program, and I 
congratulate and thank them for it. And 
I also want to express my thanks to all 
the Arizona State University officials, as 
well as State and local political and busi- 
ness leaders, for their leadership in and 
support of this program. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Executive 
Summary of the feasibility study be 
printed in the Recorp. It provides a 
startling insight into the serious nature 
of this national problem and it recom- 
mends steps that can be taken—indeed, 
must be taken—to correct it. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: A Srupy To DETERMINE 
THE FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING A NATION- 
AL PROGRAM FOR TRAINING SKILLED AVIATION 
PERSONNEL 

(Prepared by Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Ariz., for the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration) 

(Nore.—This technical assistance study 
was accomplished by professional personnel 
under contract with the Economic Develop- 
ment Administartion. The statements, find- 
ings, conclusions, recommendations, and 
other data in this report are solely those of 
the contractor and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Economic Development 
Administration.) 

Study team: Walter E. Burdette, Project 
Director; Victor E. Rothe, Project Co-Direc- 
tor; Weldon D. Bagley, Harold T. Bean, John 
Coppinger, Charles W. Evans, Lowell W. 
Frederick, Lyle L. Milhone, James T. Pyle, 
William H. Reed, Edwin L. Richardson, James 
L. Schamadan, Robert A. Schoen, D. Clay 
Whybark; Division of Industrial Design and 
Technology, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

PREFACE 

The final report of the Feasibility Study 
bearing the same title as this Executive 
Summary is 350 pages in length and presents 
the detailed results of five areas of investiga- 
tion, This Executive Summary has been pre- 
pared for those who do not have the time to 
study the 350-page reference document. 

The results of the quantitative personnel 
requirements portion of the study are con- 
sidered to be a valid assessment of these re- 
quirements and should be of great value to 
the aviation industry. The mathematical 
model developed for projecting air carrier 
cockpit crew and mechanic requirements 
should be of particular value to the air car- 
rier industry, in that it can be used for in- 
dustry-wide or for single-carrier projections. 

Because of the dynamic growth of the in- 
dustry, the study should be re-done approxi- 
mately every two years. This would improve 
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the study techniques, as well as bringing the 
data up to date on a periodic basis. Other 
aviation skills should also be considered in 
future studies. 

Additional copies of this Summary or the 
350-page final report may be obtained by con- 
tacting the Division of Economic Develop- 
ment, U.S. Department of Commerce, Main 
Commerce Building, Washington, D.C, 20230, 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Powered flight, which did not exist sixty- 
four years ago, has grown until it is now, and 
has been since July 1962, the largest single 
non-agrarian employer of people in the 
American economy. The employment figure 
in the manufacturing phase of aerospace ac- 
counted for 1,400,000 people at the end of 
1966. The manufacturing of airframes alone 
accounted for the employment of more than 
600,000 persons. 

The significance of aviation can be 
evaluated best in light of the overall spec- 
trum of transportation. America has shifted 
from a production economy to a distribution 
economy to such a degree that consumer ex- 
penditures for transportation have grown 
at a rate twice as great as consumer expendi- 
tures for all other goods and services since 
World War II. 

In 1965, the Gross National Product was 
$697 billion. This is forecast to increase to 
$967 billion by 1970. Expenditures for trans- 
portation in 1965 were $209 billion and are 
expected to grow to $290 billion a year by 
1970. Air transportation was 7% of the total 
national rtation expenditure in 1965 
or $14.6 billion. This is expected to grow to 
$40.6 billion by 1970, or approximaetly 14% of 
the total national transportation expendi- 
tures. 

The changing patterns and modes of travel 
resulting from this dynamic growth have al- 
tered the economic and social structure of 
the nation, People have become accustomed 
to mobile ways of living and businesses have 
become accustomed to depending on mod- 
ern means of travel for carrying on their ac- 
tivities. 

The growth picture cited above is based 
partly on the fact that aviation technology 
is, today, on the threshold of significant ad- 
vances in a number of areas. Specific devel- 
opments which are presently underway in- 
clude the development of the supersonic 
transport, short-haul transport, stretched 
jet, and very large passenger/cargo jet air- 
craft, such as the C-5 and Boeing 747. In 
general aviation, the numbers of aircraft are 
expected to increase from slightly under 100,- 
000 units in 1965 to over 300,000 units in 
1980; from slightly over 16 million annual 
flight hours in 1965 to over 60 million in 
1980. 

These developments will open new pas- 
senger and airfreight markets and will result 
in significant increases in personal flying, as 
well as in productivity in commercial service. 
The increase in number and complexity of 
aircraft will also generate requirements for 
greater numbers of more highly skilled per- 
sonnel, 

At a time when aviation is entering its 
greatest period of growth, a critical problem 
has developed with respect to availability of 
highly skilled personnel, particularly pilots 
and mechanics. This problem has been de- 
veloping slowly since 1960. Its historical back- 
ground is as follows: 

1. Twice during the period 1945 to present, 
the labor market for pilots and mechanics 
was flooded with a large surplus of trained 
personnel released from the military services 
following World War II and the Korean War. 
It was extremely difficult for many pilots, 
even with extensive training and experience, 
to find flying jobs in the civil aviation field. 

2. In 1958, the industry entered a new era 
through the introduction of jet aircraft. The 
new jets were capable of greater payloads and 
higher speeds, and one aircraft could do the 
work of many. For example, one 707 could 
replace as many as seven DC-7 aircraft in 
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service at that time. The introduction of the 
jets reduced the requirements for pilots and 
some low seniority flight personnel were ac- 
tually furloughed. 

8. The interest of our nation’s youth de- 
clined somewhat as they observed these de- 
velopments. An atmosphere had been created 
that made aviation an unattractive choice 
for young people seeking stable, secure 
careers. The following comments were fre- 
quently submitted in response to questions 
raised by researchers studying flight skills 
and training: “Why select a career that was 
already over- crowded? Aircraft mechanics 
are underpaid and many must find jobs in 
other industries, so why should I pay money 
I don’t have to learn a trade for a job which 
is not available?” Consequently, enrollment 
in aviation courses dwindled and the number 
of schools offering aviation training slowly 
decreased. 

4. The lack of interest and the reduction in 
training of new pilots has also occurred at a 
time when World War II pilots now flying in 
civil aviation were being lost in ever-increas- 
ing numbers due to retirement, for medical 
reasons, or due to promotion. 

Early in 1964, the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Mr. Najeeb Halaby, 
established an Aviation Human Resources 
Study Board because of his growing concern 
with the number of indications that civil 
aviation might be facing potentially serious 
shortages of highly skilled workers requiring 
extensive training. The Board’s study was 
given the working name of “Project Long 
Look”. The Board was authorized to conduct 
necessary research and analysis to measure 
current manpower resources in military, com- 
mercial, and general aviation. 

The Board determined that significant 
numbers of flight and maintenance personnel 
would be required to meet the growth needs 
of the industry and that annual attrition 
losses of personnel due to retirement, dis- 
ability, or promotion will increase substan- 
tially between 1965 and 1980. It was further 
determined that fewer military pilots are 
available than in previous years and the per- 
centage of military pilots continuing on in 
civilian aviation is dwindling. The report 
stated that adequate numbers of trained 
flight/mechanical personnel will not be avail- 
able at present training and attrition rates. 

On the basis of the future quantitative 
and qualitative needs, as indicated in the 
foregoing discussion, and because of its in- 
terests in and responsibility for the develop- 
ment of skills and knowledge in the field of 
aviation, Arizona State University embarked 
on a program to determine the feasibility for 
establishing an aviation training operation 
as a continued part of its functions. 

Because of the economic development po- 
tential for such a training operation, the 
study was sponsored by the U.S, Department 
of Commerce, Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. Many contributions were also 
made to the study by local and national 
organizations with interests in the fields of 
aviation and education. 

The immediate objective of this study was 
to determine the feasibility for the estab- 
lishment of a program for training skilled 
flight and non-flight personnel which are 
critically needed by the nation’s aviation 
industry. The training program visualized 
would provide for academic training of both 
ground support and flight personnel, in- 
cluding a four-year baccalaureate degree in 
Aeronautical Technology earned in an ac- 
credited university, with primary and ad- 
vanced flight training conducted at an ap- 
propriate training base. 

The Feasibility Study would include an 
accurate determination of the needs with 
respect to both types and numbers of per- 
sonnel to be trained, the establishment of 
detailed curricular for the various training 
courses, the selection of the most suitable 
training base for the flight operations por- 
tion of the program, and the development of 
detailed costs and methods for financing 
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such a program, The study was conducted in 
coordination with and extensive cooperation 
from the aviation industry. 

The study was initiated in December 1966 
and continued for a period of six months, 
culminating in this final report. The study 
included five major areas of investigation, 
the results of which are presented in the 
report under Sections I through V. Follow- 
ing is an abstracted summary of the work 
performed, along with major conclusions and 
recommendations from the five sections of 


the report. 
SUMMARY 


Section Quantitative Requirements for 
Skilled Aviation Personnel: This part of the 
Overall study was conducted in three parts— 
the civil air carrier requirements, the general 
aviation requirements, and a projection of 
the supply and demand for professional 
pilots. Requirements for non-commercial 
pilots or those who fly for personal reasons 
were not treated in this study due, primarily, 
to the lack of documentation in this area 
of aviation operations. (Total aircraft units 
and total flight hour estimates did, however, 
include personal flying.) 

In the civil air carrier requirements part 
of the study, data was acquired from lead- 
ing carriers, aircraft manufacturers, aircraft 
equipment manufacturers, Air Line Pilots 
Association, Air Transport Association of 
America, Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal 
Aviation Administration, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, and from numerous 
key individuals. The data were translated 
into revenue passenger and cargo ton-miles 
of operation and aircraft fleet size projec- 
tions, with due recognition of the various 
potential growth limiting factors, 

A basic planning statistics used through- 
out the industry is that of revenue passen- 
ger miles (RPMS). Because of this, a num- 
ber of independent forecasts of RPMS exist 
and several alternative approaches to fore- 
casting are found. A number of these fore- 
casts were collected from the organizations 
cited above. The forecasts were made for 
differing purposes and adjustments were, 
therefore, necessary to make them compara- 
ble. The problem was compounded by the 
need to include only the U.S. civil air car- 
rier group, since many were developed for the 
entire Free World. 

Since the growth in revenue passenger 
miles in the past has averaged approximately 
13% a year, many of the forecasts consist 
of an estimate of the growth rate to be 
applied over the next several years. In cases 
where there was a discrepancy in the 1965 
actual RPMS, it was assumed that the 
growth rate was accurate and the 1965 value 
was adjusted. In all cases, the forecasts were 
corrected to total Free World and total U.S. 
air carrier revenue passenger miles for com- 
parability. 

It is surprising the extent of agreement 
that exists between these forecasts, consid- 
ering the variety of reasons and techniques 
behind them. For purposes of this study, a 
composite of the various forecasts is used. 
It is less than the Boeing “probable” and 
General Electric forecasts. It is slightly less 
than the FAA and ATA projections but more 
than the corrected Douglas and Lockheed 
forecasts. It is considerably higher than the 
CAB forecast, which is the lowest of the 
group. It appears reasonable in light of the 
various validations of the other forecasts that 
have been made. These forecasts are pre- 
sented in Figure 1. [Graphs not printed in 
REcorD.] 

Uniform opinion exists in the industry 
that the most rapidly growing sector of civil 
aviation is that of cargo. The traditional 
planning statistic in this area has been 
revenue cargo ton-miles. A number of fore- 
casts of this statistic were evaluated for use 
with the revenue passenger mile forecasts 
to develop aircraft requirements, The rela- 
tively new high growth rates of cargo have 
made forecasting in this area a very difficult 
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task. Insufficient historical statistics and in- 
different marketing efforts in the past have 
made it difficult to apply past trends or to 
use past relationships to determine cargo 
volume in the future. Most forecasts in this 
area involved estimates as to what the cargo 
growth rates will be in the future. 

The fact that it is difficult to get better 
forecasts on revenue cargo ton-miles is not 
too disappointing. The high cargo growth 
rates, applied over the period from 1965 to 
1980, do not, however, make it a major ele- 
ment in the industry by 1980. The forecast 
figure for U.S. domestic air cargo in 1980 is 
still less than 1% of the forecast total com- 
mon carrier intercity ton-miles. This total, 
for revenue cargo ton-miles, represents less 
than 10% of the total forecast revenue ton- 
miles carried by air in 1980. The forecast 
revenue cargo ton-miles used in this study 
are shown in Figure 2. [Graphs not printed 
in RECORD.] 

One approach to determining overall air- 
craft requirements was used for most of the 
forecasts reviewed. It consisted of taking a 
revenue passenger mile forecast and revenue 
cargo ton-mile forecast and computing the 
number of airplanes required to carry that 
traffic. The process starts with estimates of 
load factors, productivity, ground time, speed, 
capacity, stage lengths, aircraft types, and 
schedules, These, in turn, are used to com- 
pute aircraft utilization and productivity, 
which then converts to numbers of aircraft 
required to support the forecasts, The dis- 
position of the current fleet must be ac- 
counted for, so estimates were made of air- 
craft losses and replacement, Differences be- 
tween forecasts could usually be attributed 
to differences in the assumptions made for 
these various parameters, rather than dit. 
ferences in the basic revenue passenger milu 
or cargo forecasts. This is supported by thn 
general agreement between the RPM forecast: 
evaluated for this study. 

All of the forecasts evaluated included 
the Concorde, the U.S. supersonic transport, 
and the Boeing 747. In those forecasts where 
specific aircraft types were identified, the 
introduction of new aircraft types generally 
included another short-range jet type, 
stretched versions of the present short-range 
jets, and some form of airbus, The question 
of whether or not the supersonic transport 
will fly over land affects the forecasts to 
some extent because of its productivity but 
not greatly during the time period covered. 
The forecasts fell into two broad categories: 
(1) those with constantly increasing fleet 
size (Boeing, Douglas, and FAA), and (2) 
those which have a decreasing fleet size dur- 
ing some time period (General Electric and 
Lockheed). They are summarized in Figure 3. 
[Graphs not printed in Recorp.] To deter- 
mine what forecast to use for this study, a 
more detailed investigation of the require- 
ments for the latter part of the 1960’s was 
made. 

The determination of the fleet size for the 
latter part of the 1960’s was approached by 
taking the “on-order’” aircraft delivery 
schedule as of year-end 1965 and adding to 
that the current fleet minus the retiring 
propeller aircraft. This placed a floor under 
the forecasts and gave a minimum expected 
fleet size for any given year. In the past, 
committed aircraft orders for future years 
have been less than the actual orders filled 
during that year. This has been true even 
during years when deliveries of aircraft have 
been delayed. 

The minimum fleet size thus derived was 
greater than the General Electric forecast for 
all years and greater than the Lockheed air- 
craft forecast for the early years. Because of 
this, it was felt that one of the constantly 
increasing forecasts would be more likely 
during the latter part of the 1960's. Since the 
introduction of the Boeing 747 is planned for 
1969 and the supersonic transport is expected 
in the mid-1970's, it is likely that the growth 
rate of the fleet would be declining during 
that period, as in the Douglas forecast. For 
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these reasons, the Douglas forecast was se- 
lected as the basis for projecting new hire 
requirements. 

This forecast shows a continually increas- 
ing number of aircraft in the fleet through 
1980. This raises the question of whether or 
not it will be possible to continue to increase 
fleet size over this period, A corollary ques- 
tion is whether or not the increases in traffic 
growth are maintainable. Possible limitations 
to these forecasts do exist and were investi- 
gated. 

A mathematical model was then developed 
for use in computer prediction of future 
cockpit and mechanic work forces, based on 
historical relationships between all of the 
key growth factors and the growth data ob- 
tained from the sources cited, The pilot and 
mechanic work force projections were then 
treated to sensitivity analysis by varying 
some of the input data factors in the mathe- 
matical model for the purpose of determining 
those factors which have the greatest influ- 
ence on the projections of future needs. 

The factors which contribute to the de- 
mand for new pilots and are isolated for study 
are shown in Figure 4, [Not printed in REC- 
orp.] The projection and its components, 
plus the annual pilot loss rate and its com- 
ponents, formed the basis of a computer 
model for determining the annual new hire 
requirements. The model was developed both 
for the calculation of these requirements and 
for testing the sensitivity of the results to 
changes in the assumptions or individual 
components. 

The pilot employment levels are summar- 
ized in Figure 5. [Not printed in RECORD.] 
The forecast levels developed here were com- 
pared to a projection based on an Air Trans- 
port Association of America survey. The ATA 
asked their members to project their pilot 
hiring rates and employment levels until 
1975, The majority of the carriers responding 
to this survey supplied data only through 
1970. That group of carriers employed 75% 
of the pilots. Assuming that the employers 
of the remaining 25% would have the same 
trends in hiring rates, an adjustment was 
applied to the sample to equate it to the total 
civil air carrier industry. The number of 
respondents projecting to 1975 were consid- 
ered too small to warrant correcting and 
comparing, The adjusted sample projected 
total pilot employment of 40,100 by year-end 
1970. This is considerably higher than the 
forecast of 34,935 pilots employed in 1970 
developed in this study, as seen in Figure 5. 
[Not printed in Recorp.] 

There are problems in simply asking the 
carriers for hiring rate projections to use 
as a basis for overall projections. One ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate this point. One 
airline projected a pilot new hire rate aver- 
aging 475 a year in mid-1966. Toward the 
end of 1966, their projected rate was 800 
& year. In early 1967 their projected hiring 
rate for pilots was reported as being between 
550 and 600 per year. Any of a number of 
possible reasons would account for these dif- 
ferences, Different persons may have re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. The same 
person, in responding at different times, 
might react to an immediate and temporary 
situation. Most important, perhaps, was the 
apparent lack of a framework or model for 
developing their projections. The model de- 
veloped here, adapted to the individual 
airline’s needs, could serve a a useful pur- 
pose in this regard. 

Cumulative new pilot requirements 
through 1980 were compared to the results 
of the FAA study of 1964. Both are plotted 
in Figure 6. [Not printed in Recorp.] The 
FAA study forecast a requirement of 14,878 
new pilots between year-end 1965 and year- 
end 1980. This was based on 8,878 replace- 
ment pilots over the period and 400 new 
pilots per year for growth, Those figures are 
considerably less than even the low figure of 
31,814 new pilots required, as forecast in 
this study. It is important to point out that 
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the FAA study was based on a questionnaire 
submitted to the carriers and, therefore, was 
subject to the types of problems that were 
illustrated in the preceding paragraph, The 
derivation of pilot requirements from a 
model, such as that developed for this study, 
avoids these problems. 

The computer output for the projection of 
mechanic employment levels and new hire 
requirements is based on the factors similar 
to those developed for new pilot hires. The 
format was identical to that of the pilot 
forecast. For the mechanic run, only the 
average requirements were developed due to 
a lack of data upon which to base probability 
distributions, The attrition rate is constant 
at 5%. Retirement age is 65 years (adjusted 
to 60 for computational purposes), with no 
early retirement option. 

The projection shows a growth in me- 
chanic employment from 43,667 at year-end 
in 1965 to 80,224 by year-end 1980. To meet 
this increase and replace the annual losses, 
a cumulative total of 95,392 new mechanics 
must be hired in the period. The annual em- 
ployment and new hire requirements are 
summarized in Figures 7 and 8. [Not printed 
in Recorp.] The age distribution remains 
relatively constant throughout the period, 
although the model age group shifts back 
and forth among all groups between age 25 
and 44. The number of new hires goes up 
or down each year, as with the pilots, depend- 
ing on the relationship between growth and 
replacements. The ratio of mechanics to 
pilots in 1965 was almost 2 to 1. By the year 
1980, the projected ratio has changed only 
slightly (2.2 to 1). This change is consistent 
with the increasing complexity of the air- 
craft envisioned for this period. 

In the general aviation category, the total 
fleet size and annual hours of operation were 
forecasted, using two different growth rates. 
Using the fleet size and annual hours of op- 
eration projections, the future (1965-1980) 
requirements for commercial pilots and total 
mechanics were projected. 

Three successive FAA fleet size forecasts 
were reviewed as part of this study. On page 
51, Project Long Look states ... “current 
trends in aircraft sales seem certain to out- 
distance the Federal Aviation Agency esti- 
mate of 102,000 aircraft in the active fleet by 
1970 (Aviation Forecasts, Fiscal Years 1964 
1969)”. This was indeed the case. The 104,000 
mark was actually passed in 1966. The July 
1966 FAA forecast predicts a fleet of 160,000 
aircraft by 1975. The January 1967 (latest) 
FAA forecast predicts a 1975 fleet of 173,500 
aircraft. It is noted that each successive 
forecast is for greater growth. 

In 1963, general aviation sales increased 
13.1% over 1962. Since 1963, sales have in- 
creased each year over the preceding year 
by over 20%. Since 1962, general aviation 
sales have doubled. In recent years, air carrier 
industry activity measured in revenue pas- 
senger miles and revenue cargo ton-miles 
has increased rapidly. A substantial number 
of future air carrier activity forecasts were 
reviewed in connection with the air carrier 
portion of the overall study, Excellent cor- 
relation was noted between all forecasts re- 
viewed. All predicted continued, rapid 
growth. 

Many of the underlying causal factors re- 
sponsible for the recent surging growth of 
air carrier business and general aviation 
growth are thought to be related, For ex- 
ample, the exchange of passengers at air 
hubs between air carriers and air taxi op- 
erators is beneficial to both. Air carrier 
growth stimulates air taxi growth. 

The fleet growth rate predicted for this 
portion of the study was based on the as- 
sumption that general aviation fleet growth 
will continue to increase at a rate of slightly 
over 8% per year compounded to 1980, a 
somewhat more conservative rate than that 
used by Cessna. The predicted fleet growth 
rate is also less than industry-wide predic- 
tions for air carrier passenger mile and cargo 
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ton-mile growth. It is, however, believed a 
reasonable lower limit when compared with 
the FAA and the Cessna projections. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the total 
general aviation fleet is forecast to grow 
from slightly over 104,000 aircraft at year- 
end 1966 to 315,000 aircraft by year-end 1980, 
as shown in Figure 9. [Not printed in REC- 
orp.] The Cessna forecast to 1975 is approxi- 
mately 20% higher and the FAA forecast 
is approximately 20% lower than the trend 
line forecast by the Arizona State Univer- 
sity team. 

Civil aviation in 1965 accounted for 38 
Million aircraft operations reported at those 
airports having FAA air traffic control tow- 
ers. Of all these operations, 70.2% involved 
general aviation aircraft; 20.6% involved air 
carriers; and 9.2% involved military aircraft. 
Had there been methods for determining the 
number of operations at airports without 
control towers, the number of general avia- 
tion activities and the per cent of the total 
operations for general aviation would have 
been much larger than the 70.2% figure 
reported, 

Of some 20 million aircraft hours flown 
by civil aviation during 1965, approximately 
17 million were flown by general aviation. 
Preliminary figures for 1966 announced by 
the Education Committee of the Utility Air- 
plane Council (UAC) of the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association of America set this 
figure at more than 17 million hours. Since 
calendar year 1965 is the latest year for 
which reports are available, based on FAA 
Forms 2350, the 1965 figure is reported here- 
in 


General aviation aircraft utilization meas- 
ured in flight hours per aircraft per year has 
been increasing over the years. A comparison 
of FAA data for 1954 and 1964 reveals that 
Utilization has increased 22%. This aver- 
ages just over 2% per year compounded an- 
nually. It is believed that this increase is, 
at least in part, the result of improvements 
in both aircraft capabilities and capabilities 
of the federal airways navigational and traf- 
fic control systems. 

This historic improvement for all of gen- 
eral aviation is forecast to continue at an 
average rate of approximately 1% per year 
throughout the forecast period. Flight hours 
flown per aircraft are thus forecast to in- 
crease at 1% per year through 1980. On this 
basis, the total flight hours flown annually 
in general aviation are forecast to increase 
from 16.7 million flight hours flown in 1965 
to 63 million flight hours in 1980. The fore- 
cast curve is shown as Figure 10. [Not print- 
ed in Recorp.] Of the 16.7 million hours 
flown in 1965, 12.7 million were flown in 
other than the personal flying category. 
That is, 12.7 million hours were flown in 
flights presumed to require at least com- 
mercial level pilot skills. 

Flight hours flown in other categories than 
personal flying have been very close to 76% 
of total flight hours flown for some time. 
In 1960, this professional flying was 75.8% 
of the total and, in 1965, it was 76.0% of 
the total. It is forecast to remain at 76% 
of total to 1980. 

As with the aircraft fleet forecast, the Cess- 
na and FAA forecasts vary from the predic- 
tion of the Arizona State University study, 
one is higher and the other lower, 

In projecting the commercial pilot require- 
ments for general aviation during the period 
1965-1980, it was assumed that the need 
for these professional pilots would increase 
at the same rate as the increase in flight 
hours, as projected in Figure 10, In addition 
to those needed to increase the work force, 
pilots are also needed to replace those lost 
through attrition. 

The pilot age distribution data from the 
Project Long Look report was plotted against. 
age distribution data for all licensed com- 
mercial pilots taken from the FAA Statistical 
Handbook of Aviation. The Project Long 
Look data is for early 1964 and the FAA 
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data is for 1965. The Project Long Look 
data is considered accurate and was used 
as a basis for computing pilot retirement 
(a retirement age of 60 was used). 

Replacements are also required because of 
losses caused by diversion of commercial 
pilots from general aviation to air carriers 
and to employment outside aviation and for 
medical and disability retirement reasons. 
For trunk airline pilots during 1965 this non- 
retirement attrition factor was 1.7% of the 
total pilot work force. For general aviation, 
this attrition has been assumed at 2% of 
the work force through 1980. 

On the basis of the information developed 
by Arizona State University, the cumulative 
commercial pilot requirements were calcu- 
lated at approximately 182,000 over the pe- 
riod 1965-1980. Two curves are plotted in 
Figure 11 [not printed in Recorp], one show- 
ing the Arizona State University estimate 
for the period 1965-1980 and the other show- 
ing the Cessna estimate for the period 1966— 
1975. The Cessna information contained in 
the figure indicates that a total of 140,897 
mew commercial pilots will be required in 
general aviation during the nine-year pe- 
riod (1966-1975), including both augmenta- 
tion and replacement of the existing pool of 
pilots. The Cessna projection is approxi- 
mately 20% higher for the period covered. 
The two curves are assumed reasonable as 
the probable upper and lower limits for the 
commercial requirements. 

Unlike the pilot force whose productivity 
is assumed constant, it is believed that the 
productivity of mechanics is increasing. It 
is also believed that improved reliability and 
maintainability of new aircraft, coupled with 
improved tools and techniques, will result 
in increased mechanic productivity at an 
average rate of 1.67% per year. This means 
that productivity will increase more than 
25% by the end of 1980. 

It is assumed that the mechanic work 
force needed varies with flight hours. Were 
mechanic productivity constant, the work 
force growth would be assumed equal to the 
Arizona State University forecast flight hours 
growth rate, 9.27% per year. Applying the 
productivity factor, the resultant growth 
rate is 9.27% minus 1.67% equals 7.6%. This 
factor was applied to the 1965 work force 
of 40,000 mechanics to arrive at a projected 
work force of 120,000 mechanics by 1980. 

To determine the numbers of mechanies 
needed to replace those who leave the work 
force by 1980, mechanics age distribution 
data was taken from the Project Long Look 
report. This was applied to the mechanics 
initial work force to determine the number 
of retirees each year through 1980. A retire- 
ment age of 65 was used. 

For non-retirement attrition which in- 
cludes factors such as diversion from gen- 
eral aviation employment to the airlines or 
airframe manufacturing, an attrition rate of 
5% was used. Based on inputs from a num- 
ber of sources, this rate is believed to be 
realistic. 

The 1965-1980 estimates for the total num- 
ber of mechanics required in general avia- 
tion were developed by Arizona State Uni- 
versity and a trend curve of cumulative new 
hire mechanics for this period is shown in 
Figure 12, The figure indicates a cumulative 
need of 138,483 mechanics for the general 
aviation industry between 1965 and 1980. 

The Cessna study covered general aviation 
mechanic requirements but analyzed only 
the requirement for certificated mechanics, 
while the Arizona State University study 
covered total mechanic requirements, The 
Cessna study also covered the period through 
1975 only. Because of the wide variation in 
numbers, the Cessna data was not plotted in 
Figure 12. [Not printed in Recorp.] 

Finally, the commercial pilot require- 
ments were analyzed in terms of supply from 
military releases and from non-military pilot 
training programs. A “critical projection 
level” method was established to aid in de- 
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termining production levels of commercial 
pilots to supply the needs of the future. 

Section II—Curriculum Study: This part 
of the overall study concerned itself with 
analyses of existing mechanic and pilot cur- 
ricula and a determination of the improve- 
ments that should be made to meet the cur- 
rent and future qualitative needs of the 
industry. 

As a result of these analyses, current Ari- 
zona State University curricula were up- 
graded and are now considered qualitative 
improvements over existing curricula pri- 
marily in their assessment of and provisions 
for meeting the future needs of the industry. 

With respect to the maintenance techni- 
cian task, the basic framework of a curricu- 
lum was developed after a detailed analysis 
of the Allen study, the proposed changes to 
FAR-147 by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, a survey of offerings by other schools, 
and the predicted effects of technological 
change, as indicated by an industry survey. 

The proposed maintenance curriculum 
covers subjects offered in junior or com- 
munity colleges and the Allen study, and also 
offers greater technical depth and subjects 
which meet the general educational require- 
ments for collegiate credit. 

There is some question regarding the num- 
ber of clock hours required by subject area 
to meet FAA certification requirements. It 
is hoped that, with continued improvements 
through curriculum development programs 
and the introduction of new educational 
technologies in the proposed training center, 
future certification emphasis will be on 
student achievement rather than on course 
hours of instruction. 

A professional set of performance criteria 
tests should be developed which would be 
used to determine whether the student 
should be certificated for all or any part of 
the overall curriculum. If properly developed, 
the performance criteria tests could be used 
for “sub-certification,” 1. e., as a welder, sheet 
metal specialist, hydraulic specialist, elec- 
tronic specialist, etc. Each of these specialty 
certificates would be added to and become a 
part of his overall A&P license. 

A literature search revealed that some 
limited efforts have been made to research 
the nature of pilots’ tasks. Efforts have been 
made by the U.S. Air Force at the Aero- 
medical Research Laboratories, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, and by the other 
military services. Some work has also been 
undertaken by the pilot training functions of 
the commercial carriers. Personal inyestiga- 
tion and interrogation of directors of pilot 
training programs of various commercial 
carriers revealed that there is universal con- 
cern, some limited experimentation, and 
much interest in pilot training program 
renovation and innovation. 

In the academic universe, Federal Aviation 
Regulations (Part 141) for pilot training set 
the parameters and guides for curriculum 
content and course duration, primarily with 
respect to flying hours. Conformity with the 
Regulations achieves government certifica- 
tion which is a prerequisite for pilot certifica- 
tion at all levels. 

While an in-depth analysis of pilot tasks 
was found not to exist, even though it is 
yitally needed, the nature of that type of 
research effort was well beyond the stated 
scope of purpose and financial resources of 
this Feasibility Study. Accordingly, the deci- 
sion was made to undertake an analysis of in- 
stitutional literature related to the Federal 
Aviation Regulations for pilot certification. 

In the absence of any precedential studies, 
such as the Allen study in the maintenance 
technician area, it became necessary to first 
develop a listing of job skills and knowl- 
edge requirements in a topical array for sub- 
sequent analysis. This was done by securing 
and analyzing FAA regulations for general 
and, where possible, specific subject matters 
related to pilot training. Institutional cata- 
logs and bulletins were also analyzed for 
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semantic/subject conformity with FAA re- 
quirements. 

The end product of the procedure described 
above resulted in a job skills/knowledge 
listing of fifty-three (53) items. It should 
be noted that all items were not “required” 
but were included, inasmuch as the fulfill- 
ment of general education degree require- 
ments was involved as well as major fields 
of specialization. 

The job skills/knowledge requirements 
were then compared with projected industry 
estimates, derived from a survey of the in- 
dustry, and with the current offerings of six 
universities, including Arizona State Uni- 
versity, two colleges and two flying schools. 
As a result of this analysis, a proposed curric- 
ulum was developed, with three options, as 
follows: 

Option I—Aeronautical Technology, which 
is the broad technical program. 

Option II—A Professional Pilot Training 
curriculum. 

Option III —An Air Transportation Man- 
agement curriculum. 

The clock hours offered in the proposed 
curricula are considerably more than re- 
quired for FAA ground school certification. 
The flight hours will consist of 250 hours, plus 
synthetic trainer time. This will provide for 
a commercial pilot’s license with an instru- 
ment rating. 

The relationships between the academic 
and flight portions of the baccalaureate, 
three-option program and the maintenance 
technician program for the proposed aviation 

center are shown in Figure 13. [Not 
printed in RrEcorp.] 

The three options are shown under the 
major heading “Aeronautical Technology”. 
Options I and III are non-flight and Option 
II includes approximately 250 hours of pri- 
mary and advanced flight training. The tech- 
nician program, as described previously in 
this section of the report, will be conducted 
under the heading “Support Personnel”. The 
“Special Courses” area pertains to short- 
term, contract-type courses, such as flight 
training for ROTC students, aviation sem- 
inars, etc. 

As in all flight training activities, a sig- 
nificant percentage of the students drop out 
because of aptitude and attitude deficiencies, 
In this program, they will be able to select 
one of the non-flight options regardless of 
when they drop out of the flight program 
(within reason, of course). This provides for 
a considerable amount of flexibility for the 
student. 

This flexibility goes beyond the bacca- 
laureate program, in that the student can 
drop back to the maintenance technician 
program and obtain a certificate in the As- 
sociate in Applied Science degree level or be- 
come a specialist in one of the technician 
areas. Conversely, the maintenance techni- 
olan student can move upward into the Aero- 
nautical Technology area for a Bachelor of 
Science degree, if he chooses to do so, with 
his earned credits applying toward the degree. 

Taking into account the constraints on this 
part of the overall Feasibility Study, it is 
felt that the initial step for improving exist- 
ing curricula has been achieved. It is antici- 
pated that accelerated improvements will 
occur in the proposed aviation training center 
through curriculum and educational tech- 
nology developments. As these improvements 
are disseminated and put into practice, avi- 
ation students of the future will be equipped 
with the qualitative skills and knowledge 
nec to meet the emerging job require- 
ments of the aviation industry. 

The role of new educational technology 
and the part it can play in the improvement 
of aviation training was studied in consider- 
able depth. A number of conclusions and 
recommendations for the future continued 
improvement of aviation curricula were de- 
veloped as a result of these studies. 

Section III—Site Selection Study: In this 
section of the overall study, consideration 
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was given to the possibility of utilizing one 
of two sites as a location for the proposed 
training center, The two sites were the Litch- 
field Naval Air Station west of Phoenix 
(being closed by the Department of Defense) 
and the Goodyear Auxiliary Airfield located 
on the Gila River Indian Reservation. Fig- 
ure 14 [not printed in Recorp] shows the 
location of the two sites and their geographi- 
cal relationship to Phoenix and surrounding 
communities. 

Both sites were examined in detail with 
respect to availability and suitability of land, 
runways, buildings, utilities, etc. In addition, 
the proximity of the two sites to other air 
operations in the area was examined and 
analyzed in light of a proposed training op- 
eration. On the basis of the foregoing, it was 
determined that the Goodyear Auxiliary Air- 
field was the most suitable site for the pro- 
posed aviation training center. 

The Goodyear Auxiliary Airfield is present- 
ly being used by Williams Air Force Base for 
training of T-38 pilots. The use of the Good- 
year Auxiliary Airfield by Williams is a 
temporary measure to relieve congestion at 
the Williams Air Force Base. If reductions in 
training activity by Williams (not visualized 
at this time) developed or if the congestion 
at the Williams AFB could be relieved with 
other measures, such as a third runway at 
that location, the Goodyear Auxiliary Airfield 
could be used as the flight area of the pro- 
posed training center. It is planned to under- 
take negotiations with the U.S. Air Force 
during the second phase of the study to 
determine the steps necessary to establish 
the Goodyear Auxiliary Airfield for use as a 
civil aviation training center. The proposed 
training center locations, along with other 
development programs on the Indian Res- 
ervation, are shown in Figure 15. [Not print- 
ed in Recorp.] 

The economic impact on the Indian Res- 
ervation site was then analyzed in detail 
from the standpoint of potential jobs and 
income for the community and for individ- 
uals residing on the Reservation, 

Section VI—Cost and Financing: In this 
section of the study, costs for the facilities of 
the proposed training center were estimated 
after developing a number of cost factors 
related to enrollment, space allocations, and 
unit costs. Equipment costs were also esti- 
mated, including the educational equipment, 
aircraft, ground support equipment, and syn- 
thetic trainers required. These estimates, 
along with the annual operating costs for the 
proposed training center, were all developed 
on the basis of 500, 1000, 1500, and 2000 stu- 
dent modules. The significant cost estimates 
are shown in Figure 16. 

Historical sources and the distribution of 
funds for educational institutions were ex- 
amined, and a general plan for the financing 
of the proposed center was developed. In this 
general plan, the roles of the University, the 
aviation industry, and the federal govern- 
ment were outlined. 

Section V—Implementation Plan: In this 
section of the study, both short- and long- 
range plans were developed. The short-range 
plans included the immediate actions re- 
quired, such as negotiation with the Tribal 
Council for long-term land leases and site 
development; the establishment of an indus- 
try-sponsored, nonprofit educational organi- 
zation; and the design and development pro- 
grams for both the academic and flight train- 
ing facilities of the proposed center. Figure 17 
shows the implementation schedule for the 
short-range program. [Not printed in 
REcORD.] 

The long-range plans included an exami- 
nation of the research and development ac- 
tivities necessary to integrate new educa- 
tional technologies in the overall training 
center operations. Figure 18 shows the pro- 
gram schedule for implementation of the 
long-range program. [Not printed in 
RECORD.] 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the major conclusions derived 
from the studies summarized above are: 

1. Revenue passenger miles for U.S. civil air 
carriers will increase from 76 billion passenger 
miles in 1965 to 315 billion passenger miles 
in 1980; cargo ton-miles from 3.1 to 38.1 
billion ton-miles; and the aircraft fleet will 
grow from 2,125 to slightly over 3,000 air- 
craft. 

2. The employment of civil air carrier air- 
craft cockpit crew members will increase from 
22,972 in 1965 to 43,665 in 1980, with a total 
cumulative requirement of 35,906 new pilots 
for that period. 

3. The civil air carrier mechanic work force 
will increase from 43,667 in 1965 to 80,224 in 
1980, with a total cumulative requirement of 
95,392 new mechanics for that period. 

4. The general aviation fleet will increase 
from 104,000 to 315,000 units, with total 
flight hours increasing from 16.7 to 63 million 
flight hours per year by 1980. 

5. Commercial pilot requirements in gen- 
eral aviation will increase from 48,760 in 1965 
to 184,750 in 1980, with a total cumulative 
requirement for 182,075 pilots for that period. 

6. The number of mechanics in general 
aviation will increase from 40,000 in 1965 to 
120,000 in 1980, with a total cumulative re- 
quirement for 138,483 new mechanics dur- 
ing that period (approximately one-third 
would be certificated). 

7. Relatively little research has been exe- 
cuted which relates to pilot and mechanic 
qualitative curriculum design and its opera- 
tional effectiveness. This is also true for 
other aviation curricula. 

8. A comprehensive, qualitative research 
program utilizing a variety of methodologies 
is greatly needed in a broad variety of im- 
portant aspects of aviation education. 

9. Instructional time in terms of clock 
hours, despite its limitations as a qualitative 
standard of proficiency, remains as the “core 
logic” of curriculum design in institutions 
involved in aviation education. 

10. Better defined standards of competence 
and improved measurement techniques for 
achievement should be important objectives 
in upgrading and revising curricula, 

11. The proposed pilot and maintenance 
technician curricula derived from this study 
represent qualitative improvement over 
existing curricula primarily in their assess- 
ment and provisions for meeting emerging 
needs. 

12. The joint Arizona State University/ 
General Learning Corporation research effort 
in vocational/technical curriculum develop- 
ment based on a computer-aided multi- 
media approach will provide great assistance 
and impetus to the application of technology 
to aviation education. 

13. The location of an aviation training 
center on the Goodyear Auxiliary Airfield 
will result in significant benefits to the 
Indian population and will also provide job 
opportunities to the disadvantaged of the 
surrounding communities. 

14. An inventory/analysis of job skills on 
the Indian Reservation should be made and 
a training program undertaken to teach the 
required skills to qualified personnel for the 
jobs created by the establishment of a train- 
ing center and other developments which are 
occurring on the Reservation, 

15. The total cost for all facilities and 
equipment for the proposed training center 
will be approximately $7,000 per student and 
the annual cost of operation will be approxi- 
mately $2,000 per student, plus the costs for 
flight training. 

16. Because of the national implications 
and direct benefits to the aviation industry, 
the proposed aviation training center should 
be established and operated as a cooperative 
effort between the University, the aviation 
industry, and the federal government. 

17. A single organization to represent all of 
the aviation industry’s needs will be required 
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for the cooperative effort cited above. A non- 
profit, membership corporation should be 
considered for the purpose. 

18. The functions of the aviation training 
center could be most effectively performed 
by the University assuming the responsibility 
for conducting the academic portions of the 
training program and the industry-estab- 
lished organization conducting the flight 
training portions of the total program, with 
research and development being performed 
separately and jointly as appropriate. 

19. The development of the site and facili- 
ties, procurement of equipment, and estab- 
lishment of faculty and staff should be com- 
pleted by 1 September 1968 for the flight cen- 
ter and by 1 September 1969 for the aca- 
demic center. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Following are some of the major recom- 
mendations contained in the report: 

1, Because of the difficulties experienced in 
assembling the data necessary for analyzing 
future personnel requirements, particularly 
in the general aviation segment, a data cen- 
ter should be established with continuous 
inputs provided by every segment of the 
industry. 

2. The mathematical model developed for 
predicting air carrier pilot and mechanic re- 
quirements be further developed and utilized 
in connection with recommendation 1“ 
above. The model could also be expanded for 
use in general aviation and with other 
modes of tr: tion. 

3. Full consideration be given to the es- 
tablishment and operation of an aviation 
training center, as described and discussed 
in this report. Such a center would help meet 
some of the quantitative requirements for 
the aviation industry, as well as some of the 
qualitative requirements discussed in other 
sections of the report. 

4. Consideration be given to the imple- 
mentation of the proposed pilot and aviation 
maintenance technician curricula as the nu- 
cleus of a future and broader aviation oc- 
cupational group of curricula, and that such 
implementation be considered in the con- 
cept of the aviation training center, as ex- 
plored in this study. 

5. Concentrated efforts be made to initiate 
an organized aviation education research 
program to attack vital problems, some of 
which are: 

A. Pilot Task Analysis (Terminal Behavior 
Analysis): A study, comparable in depth and 
duration, is needed to ascertain civilian pilot 
tasks in terms of what a pilot does and the 
sequence in which he does it; the relevance 
of tasks, one to another; the priority of learn- 
ing sequence of tasks he performs; the fre- 
quency with which he performs tasks; and 
the degrees of manipulative skills required 
of specific tasks. 

B. A Comparative Cost Analysis of In- 
Depth Specialty Training for Pilots and Non- 
Pilots: Undoubtedly, individual carriers are 
conducting on-going cost analyses of their 
own training investments. A collective 
analysis concentrating on what is being 
taught; how it is being taught; measure- 
ment factors of productivity; temperament 
factors effect on training; aptitude identifi- 
cations and correlations, if any; and other 
areas need to be determined. The products 
of such research could then be related to 
what can and should be done by pre-profes- 
sional education and training institutions to 
reduce the on-the-job training investments 
of the carriers. 

C. Instructor Personnel Education and 
Training for Aviation Curricula: Research 
and training activities are needed, especially 
in the use of currently available media, mod- 
ules, and methods, but, more importantly, 
in the potential applications of new educa- 
tional technology to aeronautical technology 
curricula, 

6. An aviation industry/education research 
and development center be established with- 
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in the context of the proposed aviation train- 
ing center to initiate, conduct or coordinate 
these studies as appropriate. Further, it is 
recommended that careful attention be given 
to plans for national dissemination and im- 
plementation of the anticipated research 
findings, curricula, instructional materials 
and systems. 

7. Within the context of the proposed avia- 
tion training center, consideration be given 
to the establishment of a (civil aviation in- 
dustry) education/training documentation 
center, providing for automated retrieval and 
remote access provisions for the civil avia- 
tion industry. 

8. That encouragement and assistance be 
provided the aviation industry in the estab- 
lishment of a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion whose primary function will be to estab- 
lish and operate the flight training portion 
of the proposed aviation center as a coopera- 
tive venture with the University. 

9. A program be established, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
the identification of skills, aptitudes, and 
attitudes of the total population on the 
Reservation, followed by a comprehensive 
prevocational, vocational/technical and so- 
cial training program to prepare the Indians 
for the advantages to be derived from the 
training center and other area development 
programs. 

10. An early conference be scheduled for 
representatives of the civil aviation industry, 
the federal government, and Arizona State 
University. The purpose of the conference 
will be to develop a plan for a joint coopera- 
tive effort to establish an aviation training 
center of national significance, as discussed 
throughout this report. 

11. The division of responsibility for the 
establishment and operation of the aviation 
training center be for the industry-spon- 
sored, non-profit education organization to 
establish and operate the flight training pro- 
gram, and the University establish and op- 
erate the academic program. The federal 
government should provide both organiza- 
tions with financing and operations as- 
sistance. 

EPILOGUE 

It is obvious from the information pre- 
sented in this report that a combination of 
powerful factors are at work in aviation 
today which, when assessed, dictate equally 
powerful and perhaps radically different ap- 
proaches in aviation education. The primary 
factors referred to are, of course, the mas- 
sive and accelerating growth in aviation and 
a corollary and equally dynamic technologi- 
cal progress. While there are a variety of 
lesser but important factors operating, the 
third major factor which gives rise to great 
national concern is the apparent absence 
of an accompanying dynamic response on 
the part of civil aviation education. Even 
a cursory examination reveals a business as 
usual” and traditional education/training 
operation and little or no research and de- 
velopment in aviation curriculum structure 
or methods. 

A similar and somewhat more intensive 
examination will reveal a small but growing 
area of research and development of great 
promise in the application of newer educa- 
tional technology in academic disciplines 
other than aviation education. Importantly, 
there appears not to have been evolved or 
deliberately developed in America a mech- 
anism, structure or center capable of the 
research, demonstration, implementation 
and wide dissemination which could activate 
dynamic educational response to meet 
emerging civil aviation needs. 

The brief attempt at assessment given 
here is intended to be realistic as opposed 
to being simply negativistic. Certainly, it pre- 
supposes a great pride in America’s monu- 
mental progress in aviation and commends 
those individual efforts in aviation educa- 
tion ia attempting to service that progress 
to date. 
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It must be universally accepted that the 
great growth in civil aviation of the immedi- 
ate past is the product of numerous factors 
but, importantly, it is a product of the ac- 
celerating technology, which sets up a 
dynamic interaction with growth to the end 
that the factors of growth and technology 
become mutually stimulating. It is equally 
apparent that even in this recent rapid 
growth period, the aviation industry is on 
the threshold of what might be termed a 
“quantum leap” in growth. Unfortunately, 
no comparable prospect of a “quantum 
leap” in aviation education can be antici- 
pated from the existing aviation education 
structure and its present capabality. 

It was from this frame of reference that 
the concept of a civil air academy or civil 
aviation training center was conceived. The 
concept was developed as the prospective in- 
strument of the aviation community, cer- 
tainly not to be viewed as the “place” where 
all personnel trainee quantitative require- 
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ments would be met, but far more signifi- 
cantly as the “place” where innovative and 
creative aviation curricula and instructional 
materials systems are designed, tested and 
perfected for implementation nationally, in 
order to mobilize efficiently the existing and 
emerging aviation education agencies of the 
nation. In short, it is visualized as the vehi- 
cle required to generate an aviation educa- 
tion “quantum leap”. 

To paraphrase a noted philosopher, “Noth- 
ing is so powerful as an idea or concept 
whose time has arrived”. Informal explora- 
tions of the aviation training center concept 
and its “timeliness” with a variety of lead- 
ers in the aviation industry resulted in en- 
couragement to the end that this Feasibility 
Study was undertaken. Having now been 
completed, it is sincerely hoped that the 
study findings will serve the leadership of 
the aviation community as a useful tool in 
meeting the challenges faced, 


FIGURE 16.—SUMMARY OF COST ESTIMATES 
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COLLEGE HOUSING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
delighted that the Housing Subcommit- 
tee and the full Banking and Currency 
Committee have approved a recommen- 
dation proposed by Senator Javits and 
myself concerning the college housing 
program. Under the present college hous- 
ing program, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development can make direct 
loans at 3 percent interest to colleges and 
universities for the purpose of construc- 
ing student housing. Although this as- 
sistance is badly needed by our hard- 
pressed colleges and universities, the ex- 
istence of 3-percent money has had a dis- 
ruptive impact upon college housing. 
Since the present law only authorizes 
$300 million a year for college housing, 
the demand for these loans far exceeds 
the limited supply. As a result, many col- 
leges and universities tend to postpone 
their college housing construction plans 
in the hopes of obtaining a 3-percent 
loan, if not this year then perhaps next 
year. Rather than stimulate the con- 
struction of college housing the program 


tends to have the opposite effect. Since 
the directors of our colleges and univer- 
sities are accountable to a board of trust- 
ees or similar body, the head of a college 
or university would be hesitant to bor- 
row funds on the private market at 4 or 
5 percent when a 3-percent Government 
loan is or might be available. 

In order to break this logjam, Senator 
Javits and I sponsored a proposal 
which permits the Federal Government 
to subsidize the rate of interest on a col- 
lege housing loan in addition to provid- 
ing direct loans. 

The interest rate subsidy method is a 
far more efficient way for providing as- 
sistance to college housing and substan- 
tially reduces the impact upon the Fed- 
eral budget. The $10 million interest rate 
subsidy authorized by the amendment 
could finance as much as $300 or $400 
million a year in college housing, I be- 
lieve that this new provision in conjunc- 
tion with the existing program and the 
private market can adequately finance 
our college housing needs. I am delighted 
that this provision has the wholehearted 
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support of many colleges and universities 


across the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of letters I have re- 
ceived on this subject be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, S.C., October 2, 1967. 
Subject: College Housing Loans (Bill 
S. 2000). 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: We were extreme- 
ly interested in your August 29th letter 
concerning the above proposed legislation. 
There is no question concerning the need 
of help in alleviating the present college 
housing shortage. For example, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina has been trying to 
submit applications for new housing loans 
for more than a year and a half but as you 
point out, DHUD has been unable to even 
accept the applications. 

While the University of South Carolina 
is acutely concerned with the availability 
of low cost loans, we in South Carolina are 
also concerned about the desirability of 
keeping Federal expenditures from expand- 
ing while the Viet Nam conflict continues. 
It seems to us that your proposal might meet 
both of these objectives. Your suggestion 
would almost double the present $300 mil- 
lion direct loan program and yet would in- 
volve a Federal expenditure of possibly only 
$10 million dollars. 

As you indicate in your letter, it would be 
desirable for the government to use the loan 
differential program for institutions such as 
ourselves who can generally borrow money at 
a favorable rate. This would then free up 
the direct loans for the smaller and private 
colleges who have a more difficult time bor- 
rowing money. Your legislation might in- 
volve some flexibility in awarding direct 
loans versus differential payments so as to 
get maximum utilization out of the Fed- 
eral Funds. 

There should probably also be some provi- 
sion as to the maximum amount of in- 
terest that could be used for the loan dif- 
ferentials. We can visualize that in some 
specialized situations, a small institution 
might become involved with a private 
investor who might charge an exorbitantly 
high rate of interest. 

In summation, the University of South 
Carolina definitely needs the ability to bor- 
row low interest money for additional col- 
lege housing. The University of South Caro- 
lina is also concerned about getting the 
maximum advantage out of Federal funding. 
For these reasons, your proposed legislation 
appears quite attractive. I am so advising the 
South Carolina delegation. 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS F. JONES. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS PROXMIRE AND JAVITS: 
Chancellor Dumke has asked me to respond 
to your recent letter regarding proposed leg- 
islation designed to ease the chronic student 
housing shortage. We share your concern that 
many qualified students across the nation 
may not be able to attend the college of their 
choice because of inadequate housing. 

The California State Colleges with eighteen 
publicly supported colleges and 190,000 stu- 
dents, comprise the largest and fastest-grow- 
ing higher education system in the nation. 
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This dynamic growth has intensified our 
need for student housing. 

The Trustees of the California State Col- 
leges have a policy on financing student 
housing which allows the State Colleges to 
enter into agreements with any agency of the 
federal government for the construction of 
housing and other education facilities for 
students and faculties of any college under 
the jurisdiction of the trustees if they de- 
termine that the income, rent and charges for 
the use of the facilities will be sufficient in 
amount to repay the principal and interest 
on the amount secured from the federal gov- 
ernment for the construction of the facilities. 

On April 27, 1967, the Trustees approved an 
amendatory loan agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development to 
construct thirty dormitory buildings to house 
approximately 2886 men and 2618 women 
students and resident staff on ten of the 
eighteen campuses. The DHUD loan commit- 
ment for the project was $34,750,000. These 
facilities are now under construction and 
are expected to be occupied during the 
1968-69 academic year. 

The next phase of California State College 
student housing construction program in- 
cludes plans to build facilities for approxi- 
mately 5600 students to be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1970 at the estimated cost of $40 
million. With the completion of this 
development, we will only have facilities to 
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house around 10% of our full time students. 
(See attachment.) Our tentative master plan 
Objective is to provide on-campus housing 
for approximately 25% of the full time stu- 
dents. 

With the possibility that federally-guaran- 
teed loans at 3% interest will not be avail- 
able, our only alternative will be the sale 
of revenue bonds at the prevailing rate of 
interest which would increase the cost of 
housing to our students. 

We believe that S. 2000, which would pro- 
vide loan differential payments covering the 
difference between the market rate of inter- 
est and 3%, is a significant step forward in 
assuming continued development of ur- 
gently needed student housing, 

Please be assured that Chancellor Dumke, 
and particularly Mr. John Kehoe, the State 
Colleges’ Special Assistant for Governmental 
Affairs, headquartered at 1310-19th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., will work closely 
with you in your endeavors in behalf of this 
legislation. If at any time we can be helpful 
in supplying you with data on higher educa- 
tion, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Thank you for your continuing support 
and interest in the higher education com- 
munity. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
LES COHEN, 
Director, Governmental Affairs. 


CAPACITY OF RESIDENCE HALL SPACES EXISTING JUNE 1, 1967, PLUS TENTATIVE 5-YEAR STUDENT HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


College 


Kello 
Long Beach 
San Bernardino. 


Existing, Phase! 
1967" 1968-69 


Phase II 
1970-71 


1971-72 1972-73 


TENTATIVE SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED 5-YEAR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM RELATING TO STUDENT HOUSING, 


1968-69 


Residence halls. ..........-..+---------+.--- 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tez., September 19, 1967. 
Senator WILLIAM W. PROXMIRE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have been re- 
quested to reply to your communication re- 
garding S. 2000 (loan differential payments), 
now under consideration by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The University of Houston favors this leg- 
islation, which in our judgment offers a most 
practicable means of supporting some $300 to 
$400 million in college housing funds to be 
sold to private investors. 

At this institution, as on so many other 
campuses, there is a critical and growing 
shortage of dormitory space. Through rela- 
tively high priorities which can be clearly 
established, it has been possible for us to 
obtain a 3% loan from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in the max- 
imum amount of $3,000,000. Only by com- 
bining this with a private gift of $1,000,000 


1969-70 


1968-73 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 Total 


4; 414, 000 26,595,000 26,907,000 15,731,000 8, 080, 000 81, 727, 000 


were we able to bridge the gap between pro- 
ceeds of revenue bonds and the total esti- 
mated cost of a complex for 1,200 students. 
Yet almost before construction begins, we 
face the need for a similar facility. 

Without S. 2000, the University of Houston 
will have to compete again with our sister 
institutions (many of them perhaps less able 
to arrange loans in the private market) for 
a Government loan. How much simpler and 
more equitable, as you point out, to provide 
differential payments for the larger institu- 
tions. 

You can understand our dilemma still fur- 
ther, and our support for S. 2000, when I 
report the registration figures for 1967-1968 
which became available here only today. They 
indicate that the University of Houston will 
enroll approximately 22,000 students, or just 
twice the number registered eight years ago. 

Sincerely, 
Patrick J. NICHOLSON, 
Vice President, University Development. 
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THE MERRILL-PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
Human DEVELOPMENT AND FAM- 
ILY LIFE, 
Detroit, Mich., October 9, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Your bill (S. 2000) 
being considered by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee represents & very re- 
alistic approach to the most serious problem 
now faced by expanding institutions. The 
present $300 million direct loan program has 
been inadequate and has hampered our in- 
stitution in making adequate housing plans. 

The need for the type of legislation you are 
proposing is an immediate one and $700 
million dollars available to meet the college 
dormitory shortage would be most helpful. 

Because of the shortage of funds we have 
been forced to consider private financing at 
a much higher rate of interest than the 3% 
you are seeking to make available to a greater 
number of institutions than can be supported 
by the present inadequate direct loan pro- 
gram. We are most interested in this legisla- 
tion being considered and extend our support. 

Sincerely, 
J. WILLIAM Riovx, 
President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville, September 14, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: It is a pleasure 
to speak for the continuation and expansion 
of the availability of 3.0 percent loans to 
colleges and universities under the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
program. 

Never in our history has higher education 
been more essential to the progress of the 
individual, the state, and the nation than at 
present. Never has there been greater demand 
for facilities and personnel to transmit our 
rapidly increasing knowledge and technology 
to young people. 

Extremely heavy pressures have been 
brought to bear on state administrations 
and legislatures to appropriate sufficient 
sums to pay not only for increasing operating 
costs but also for additional physical plant 
facilities. In the past few years plant fund 
appropriations by state legislatures have been 
insufficient to pay for needed academic facil- 
ities as witnessed by the success of the Title 
III Loan Program under Public Law 88-204. 

At The University of Tennessee little or 
no state appropriated funds have been made 
available in recent years for housing service 
facilities. To teach thousands of our children 
we must provide food and housing accom- 
modations, financed largely with borrowed 
money. 

Colleges and universities are not in the 
housing and food service business to make 
money. Such services are only necessary ad- 
juncts of teaching and research in areas 
where the local communities are unable to 
absorb the impact of growing campus pop- 
ulations. Our only hope in operating these 
facilities is to break even and to spread op- 
erating and capital costs over as many stu- 
dent and parent beneficiaries as possible. 

In 1965, the State Legislature enacted a 
law establishing the Tennessee State School 
Bond Authority enabling all colleges and 
universities in the State to finance with tax- 
exempt bonds the construction of facilities 
formerly eligible under the College Loan Pro- 
gram. The first bond sale by the Authority 
was made in May, 1967, at a 4.1 percent in- 
terest cost on a $43.8 million bond issue. Of 
this amount $30.1 million was for The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee of which $20.8 million 
would have been obtained from HUD if funds 
had been available. 

On our various campuses throughout the 
State, the University has completed, or con- 
tracted for, nearly 10,000 dormitory beds, 
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1,500 married student apartments, and six 
cafeterias. Most of these facilities have been 
undertaken in recent years when HUD loans 
were not available to us. The capital invest- 
ment in such facilities, not financed under 
HUD loan agreements, is approximately $38.5 
million. 

Debt service expense on a $4,000 dormitory 
bed for a 40-year period amounts to $178 at 
3 percent, $216 at 4% percent, and $253 at 
5% percent per year. This means that the 
student or parent is forced to pay from $11 
to $25 more per quarter for housing than 
would be the case if 3 percent loans were 
available, 

Although the costs of material and man- 
power have increased substantially in re- 
cent years, it has now reached the point 
where debt service expense on a dormitory 
exceeds operating costs, As construction and 
operating costs continue to climb, we are 
concerned that many students and parents 
will be priced “out of the market” by the 
cost of money. We hope that Congress will 
take action to prevent this situation. 

We thank you for the opportunity to con- 
tribute our thoughts on this question and as- 
sure you that we will also notify Tennessee 
Senators and Congressmen of our views. 

Sincerely, 
A. D. Hout, 
President. 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Brookings, S. Dak., September 18, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: I received your letter of 

August 29, concerning our needs for housing 
at South Dakota State University. We will 
need additional housing at this institution 
for use by prospective students. The only 
possible way that we can provide such hous- 
ing is through the issuance of bonds. We have 
made all the use we possibly can of the cur- 
rent system of the government guaranteeing 
bond issues through HUD and its predecessor 
FHA. 
We feel that one of the very best invest- 
ments that society can make in young peo- 
ple is a college education. Our students are of 
such financial status, in many instances, that 
they cannot pay as much for their college 
education as might be true in some states. 
South Dakota is among the very lowest of 
the states in individual incomes, The differ- 
ence in the cost of housing between the 3% 
interest charge and the going rate would 
make our housing considerably more expen- 
sive than we are now able to provide. Con- 
sequently, this will keep many fine young 
people from attending this university. 

We would be interested in working under 
the kind of arrangement that you have sug- 
gested in your Senate Bill 2000. This kind of 
support would be most helpful to our pro- 
spective students. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Bricos, President. 


BosTon UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, September 19, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Recently your of- 
fice forwarded to me a communication con- 
cerning the legislation S. 2000. Basically, I 
think the idea is a good one, and with care, 
the necessary safeguards could be worked out 
without too much confusion or red tape. Ac- 
tually, it occurs to me that the program could 
result in lower net cost to the institutions, 
because it might give greater flexibility in 
construction and thus reduce costs. The 
smaller schools might need guidance in ar- 
ranging for financing which is now done 
rather routinely by HUD. Possibly the legis- 
lation could include the establishment of an 
advisory service, or at least set up a con- 
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sulting service to help the smaller institu- 
tions which do not have at their disposal 
legal counsel who would be familiar with this 
kind of financing and program. 

Throughout the world of education your 
dedication to the concerns and interests of 
education are well known, and I know that I 
express the gratitude of countless others 
when I thank you for your help. 

Very sincerely, 
ARLAND F. CHRIST-JANER. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
East Lansing, Mich., September 7, 1967. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: President Han- 
nah, of Michigan State University, has re- 
quested that I reply to your letter of August 
29 regarding interest in Senate Bill 2000. 

Michigan State University has, I believe, 
the largest dormitory and married housing 
program in the country, with space for ap- 
proximately 19,000 single students in dormi- 
tories and apartments for 2,500 married stu- 
dents. Much of this program has been fi- 
nanced through public bond offerings. 
However, this University has, on four occa- 
sions, made application and received ap- 
proval of loans from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

For more than twenty years, I have been 
responsible for the financing, construction 
and operation of our housing system. I know 
from personal experience that during many 
periods in the past twenty years, it has not 
been possible to finance a new dormitory 
from its earnings alone if the borrowing had 
to be done in a high interest period. Michi- 
gan State University has been fortunate in 
that it started residence hall construction 
early and had the earnings from units built 
and paid for which it could repledge to sup- 
port loans for today’s high construction costs 
and high interest costs. Without this reserve 
of earnings, it would have been impossible 
to build our dormitory system. Many insti- 
tutions, particularly the small ones, do not 
have this reserve, and the plan which you 
Propose will be of inestimable help in pro- 
viding their needed housing. 

Several years ago Mr. Robert F. Kerley, 
Vice President of the University of Kentucky, 
and I headed a committee for the American 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges to study the same problems 
which you are attempting to solve. As a re- 
sult of our study, we made three recom- 
mendations, which were: 

1. That the Government continue its pres- 
ent loan program with the maximum inter- 
est set at 3%. 

2. That the Government subsidize interest 
costs in excess of 3% (same as the proposed 
Senate Bill 2000). 

3. That the Government make partial 
grants for construction with the balance to 
be financed by the institution from public 
borrowings. In this recommendation we en- 
visioned that with a 30% grant, the institu- 
tion could borrow the required additional 
funds in the public market and service the 
debt from earnings of the unit. 

At the present time Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s construction of dormitory facilities 
is at a standstill because of the high con- 
struction cost and the high cost of money. 
Earnings from all of our dormitory units are 
now pledged for many years, and we need the 
kind of help which your bill would give if ad- 
ditional housing is to be provided. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu J. May, 
Vice President. 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Kent, Ohio, September 6, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Kent State 
University would like to support legislation 
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(S. 2000) to ease the chronic college housing 
shortage. The University has in the past been 
able to secure loans from the Housing and 
Urban Development, but at this particular 
time planning construction of needed facil- 
ities has had to be delayed pending availabil- 
ity of funds from Congress. Any effort that 
you might put forth in convincing the offi- 
cials will surely be appreciated. 

I should like to point out that this year 
freshman enrollment has been held to the 
previous level due to the lack of housing fa- 
cilities. The continuation or any further de- 
lay of construction of residence halls reduces 
the number of students who can avail them- 
selves of the chance for improving their abil- 
ities from the benefits of training in higher 
education. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Bunn, 
Vice President 
for Business and Finance. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
September 8, 1967. 
Senator JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: As President of the University of 
Virginia, and as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
I write to express my conviction of the urgent 
need for the of the legislation (S. 
2000), which you have introduced to ease the 
chronic college housing shortage. Last week, 
at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges—an association 
with a membership of 99 major state institu- 
tions in each of the 50 States—the Associa- 
tion reiterated its unanimous support of the 
solution to the problem that your bill pro- 
vides and the urgent necessity for its passage. 

Both the direct loan program and the in- 
terest subsidy, which your bill provides, are 
necessary to assist the different kinds of col- 
leges. As you indicated in your letter of 29 
August, $10 million in the loan differential 
payments, together with the existing direct 
loan program, could make available as much 
as $700 million to meet the college dormitory 
shortage. Many institutions are now having 
to turn away qualified students simply be- 
cause there is no place for them to live. Un- 
less immediate steps are taken the situation 
will be compounded in subsequent years. 

I hope indeed that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will see fit to report out 
your bill and that the Senate and the Con- 
gress will take early favorable action upon it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epoan F. SHANNON, Jr., 
President. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, Tez., September 5, 1967. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: Thank you for your letter of 
August 29 concerning S. 2000, I support your 
bill and believe it meets a pressing need and 
does it in a manner vastly superior to the 
present method. 

You may be aware that because of South- 
ern Baptist policies based upon Baptist phi- 
losophy concerning separation of church and 
state most of the more than fifty Southern 
Baptist colleges do not now make federal 
loans to build dormitories. Let me suggest 
for your consideration an alternative fea- 
ture of your bill which might make these 
loans for dormitories more acceptable to 
Southern Baptists and others who believe in 
a strict separation of church and state. 

The loan differential payments could be 
made directly to the bond holder without 
direct envolvement of the lending school. It 
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would also make the loans more acceptable 
to strict church-state separatists if instead 
of the federal government making payments 
to the bond holders, they could take credit 
on their income tax for interest differential, 
listing a registered number of an approved 
bond issued by a university. This would 
greatly reduce the cost of administration of 
the plan. 

Since the current rate of interest on such 
dormitory bonds is about 6%, this credit 
could be made 3% of the bond and raised or 
lowered annually by the H.E.W. or some 
other designated agency. 

I am not certain that this would satisfy all 
the strict church-state separatists but be- 
lieve it would be acceptable to some and that 
the administration of this plan would be 
less expensive. 

Sincerely, 
ABNER V. MOCALL, 
President. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., September 6, 1967. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAviTs: I have received your 
letter of August 29 concerning S. 2000. I am 
well aware of the crisis in college housing 
and of the serious backlog in housing loan 
applications. 

Your proposal for loan differential pay- 
ments would release funds which are not now 
available and would do much to reduce the 
backlog which exists now and must be dis- 
solved now, not ten years from now. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. Casassa, S. J., 
President. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 8, 1967. 
Senators WILLIAM PrRoxMIRE and JacoB K. 
JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATORS PROXMIRE AND JAVITS: 
Thank you sincerely for your correspondence 
concerning the legislation (S. 2000) which 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
is now considering. John Carroll University 
will have to increase its housing facilities 
in the relatively near future. The guarantee 
of a 3% interest rate is necessary if we are 
to be able to operate these facilites from their 
own revenue. 

We at John Carroll shall appreciate efforts 
to pass this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH O. SCHELL, S. J., 
President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., September 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: Thank you for your 
letter regarding Senate Bill 2000 which you 
are sponsoring. The University of Oklahoma 
is happy to enthusiastically support your 
efforts in regard to the passage of the bill. 
The bill is an excellent step in the right 
direction. 

The University of Oklahoma is just com- 
pleting a $13,600,000 housing addition to 
provide facilities for 3,096 additional stu- 
dents. The financing for the project was 
arranged through the sale of bonds on the 
open market. The interest in connection with 
the bonds provides an effective rate of 4.91 
percent plus. It will probably be a few years 
before the University of Oklahoma will be 
in a position to benefit from Senate Bill 2000, 
but I should like to urge your continuous 
vigorous support of the measure. 

I am also writing to the Oklahoma dele- 
ganon to urge each of them to support the 


Cordially yours, 
G. L. Cross, President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, 
Dayton, Ohio, September 12, 1967. 
Senator JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: Thank you for your 
joint letter with Senator Proxmire of August 
29 giving me the opportunity to comment 
on your proposed legislation (S. 2000) to 
ease the severe college housing shortage. 

I enthusiastically support your letter and 
the legislation in every detail. In my ex- 
perience not only at the University of Day- 
ton but as President of the Ohio College 
Association, I know that most colleges and 
universities are too hard-pressed to provide 
additional academic and housing facilities for 
increasing enrollments. The Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act helps some, but not all, 
colleges toward their academic facilities; but 
federal support for college housing has been 
woefully inadequate. Your bill is encouraging 
and I hope it passes at an early date. 

Respectfully, 
Very Reverend RAYMOND A. 
Roescu, S. M., 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill., September 6, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk SENATOR PROXMIRE: In response to 
your letter of August 29, concerning Sen- 
ate Bill 2000, I welcome the opportunity 
to record the view that this measure, if 
adopted, would be exceedingly helpful to the 
higher education community generally at 
this time of great financial stress. 

The University of Illinois in the past has 
benefited through the College Housing Loan 
Program in securing funds to finance the 
construction of residence halls and union 
buildings at relatively low interest rates. 
The availability of such financing has en- 
abled the University to hold down the cost 
to students since our residence halls and 
related facilities are self-liquidating. 

Obviously, a continuation of any plan 
which continues low-cost borrowing for col- 
leges and universities will be of ultimate 
benefit to the students and will ease the 
general financial stringency faced by the in- 
stitutions and students alike. 

Sincerely, 
Davin D. Henry, 
President, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, September 6, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ProxmirE: Since the most 
pressing physical need of the University of 
Pennsylvania lies in student housing, we 
are very much interested in favorable con- 
sideration of S. 2000. We have already been in 
touch with the national legislators from 
Pennsylvania to express our hope that every- 
thing possible will be done at the Federal 
level to facilitate the construction of col- 
lege housing through whatever devices would 
appear to be most appropriate. The Bill 
which you and Senator Javits are sponsor- 
ing would seem to be a very sensible ap- 
proach to this critical problem. 

Very sincerely, 
GAYLORD P. HARN WEIL. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, September 6, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Your letter of 
August 29 outlining the bill you are introd- 
ing, S. 2000, has our heartiest endorsement. 

As a private institution, the College Hous- 
ing Program has enabled us to construct 
some $9,000,000 of college housing which 
could not have been financed in any other 
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way. The fact the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has no additional 
funds under the existing program is of great 
concern to the future of our institution. We 
shall need over the next five years an ad- 
ditional $5,000,000 to complete our program. 
At the present time our housing space is 
100% utilized. 

Your proposed bill would provide a work- 
able solution for our institution, and we 
are certain that this pattern would mean 
much to any other private institutions fac- 
ing the same housing problems that Illinois 
Tech does. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. T. RETTALIATA, 
President. 
HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY, 
Hempstead, N. F., September 7, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bru: I'm delighted to hear of the 
Proxmire-Javits bill S. 2000 which provides an 
effective, economical and very necessary 
frontal approach to the problem of the col- 
lege dormitory shortage across the country. 

In New York State we have the State Dor- 
mitory Authority loans which, naturally, 
have been utilized by every institution in 
the State to a greater or lesser degree. How- 
ever, the rise in interest rates has put the 
total interest now well beyond the 3.0 maxi- 
mum provided in your bill, while at the same 
time rising construction costs are beginning 
to put the resulting housing in an almost 
too-costly bracket for even this affluent 
society. 

May I commend your proposal and offer all 
possible encouragement and support. 

Regards, 
CLIFFORD LORD. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
Lawrence, Kans., September 12, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS PROXMIRE AND JAvits: I re- 
gret that absence from my office has pre- 
vented me prior to this time from responding 
to your letter of August 29. I write to compli- 
ment you upon your efforts as represented by 
S. 2000 to ease the chronic college housing 
shortage. I have had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your bill with a considerable number of 
my colleagues and all of us feel that we are 
indebted to you. 

In respect of the University of Kansas, 
however, I must report that at the present 
time our requirements have been taken care 
of well enough by private capital that we do 
not have a housing shortage. This is not 
true of some of the smaller colleges within 
the state and I trust you will be hearing 
from their executive officers. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. CLARKE WESCOE, 
Chancellor. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
Newark, Del., September 1, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: I cannot overemphasize 
the importance to the University of Delaware 
of having adequate low interest loans avail- 
able to help finance the construction of col- 
lege housing facilities. The State of Delaware 
is growing much faster than the national 
average and undergraduate enrollments at 
this University have been increasing at a 
rate of about fourteen percent a year. This 
generates a continuing need for additional 
housing facilities. For the past decade, we 
have been constructing a new residence hall 
complex every other year and will soon re- 
quire additional housing units every year. 
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As a land-grant college and the only siz- 
able institution of higher education in the 
State, the University of Delaware has felt 
very strongly the obligation to make a resi- 
dent college education available to all quali- 
fied Delaware students. This means not only 
that facilities must keep pace with demand, 
but also that charges must be kept within 
the reach of our students. Debt service costs 
on housing facilities are directly reflected 
in room and board charges. 

Earlier this year we had to start construc- 
tion on a residence hall complex to meet our 
needs in the fall of 1968. We must now raise 
$3 million from the sale of bonds to complete 
the financing of this project. Applications to 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for College Housing Loans have 
been closed for some time due to lack of 
funds. The sale of our tax-exempt bonds on 
the commercial market at this time would 
probably result in a net interest cost of about 
4 ½% %. Were this loan available at the pro- 
posed rate of 3%, there would accrue, over 
the life of the bond, a savings to this small 
State of more than a million dollars. 

The $300 million to be available this year 
for College Housing loans will not begin to 
meet the critical national needs. Secretary 
Weaver has advised us that allocation pro- 
cedures will eliminate projects on which con- 
struction contracts have been awarded. This 
will unfairly discriminate against the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and others who have 
such urgent housing requirements that they 
cannot delay their construction projects to 
the brief intervals during which funds may 
be available. It is our hope that the proposed 
bill (S. 2000) will be so worded that the $3 
million needed now by the University of Del- 
aware could be accommodated within that 
program. 

The overall need for an adequate College 
Housing Loan Program was well presented 
to the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on July 24, 1967 by representatives 
of several national academic associations of 
which the University of Delaware is a mem- 
ber. I respectfully urge that the arguments 
then presented and the specific needs of in- 
dividual institutions as represented by our 
own situation, be given careful considera- 
tion by the Committee. We have advised the 
Congressional contingent from Delaware of 
the importance of this legislation to the Uni- 
versity and to the State as a whole. 

We fully support passage of S. 2000. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. SHIRLEY, 
Acting President, 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, 
Rutherford, N.J., September 5, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I approve thor- 
oughly of your idea of college bonds, with 
the Government paying the difference be- 
tween 3% and the market rate of interest. 
It would probably mean the greatest spurt 
in the building of new college facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER SAMMARTINO, 
Chancellor. 


DEPAUL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., September 12, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Thank you for 
the information concerning the considera- 
tion being given to legislation (S. 2000) 
which would provide funds to ease the 
chronic college housing shortage. 

We are very concerned about the shortage 
of loan funds for college housing, but recog- 
nize the implications of appropriations for 
college housing at a time when urban prob- 
lems are so sharply in focus. 
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DePaul University is but one of many col- 
leges and universities whose planning mech- 
anisms have been slowed by the inability to 
predict the availability of such funds. 

Currently the University is forced to reject 
many applicants for admission because it is 
unable to provide dormitory facilities; hence, 
we are planning to build facilities to accom- 
modate 750 students, To bring this plan to 
fruition we need not only the assistance of 
a low interest rate loan but the assistance of 
Urban Renewal to acquire the needed land. 
This dual need gives rise to a practically in- 
solvable planning problem. 

The Department of Urban Renewal insists 
that we give them a firm date for beginning 
construction before they will acquire the 
site and we are unable to provide a firm date 
until we are assured that college Housing 
Loan Funds are available. The pending bill 
would cut this Gordian knot smoothly and 
clearly. 

With best wishes for your continued well 
beig and appreciation for your dedicated serv- 
ice to our nation, Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
Very Reverend JohN R. CORTELYOVU, C. M., 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 

Coral Gables, Fla., September 11, 1967. 
Re: Senate Bill No. 2000, College Housing Bill. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: The University of 
Miami is extremely interested in the proposed 
Bill which the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is now considering. Recently I wrote 
to Congressman Fascell and to Senator 
Smathers concerning the needs of the Uni- 
versity of Miami for additional college dor- 
mitory loan money. I am taking the liberty 
of sending you a copy of the letter I addressed 
to Senator Smathers and to advise you that 
Senator Smathers assured me that this pro- 
gram would be given his careful considera- 
tion during deliberations, 

Speaking for the University of Miami, but 
knowing well the serlous housing shortage 
of all campuses in the United States, I com- 
mend you and Senator Javits for sponsoring 
this critically needed legislation. 

If the University of Miami can be of any 
further assistanve in any way in support of 
this most important legislation it would be 
pleased to assist in any way possible. 

Sincerely, 

EUGENE E, CoHEN, 
Vice President for Financial Affairs and 
Treasurer, 
JULY 27, 1967. 

Re: College Housing Loan Program. 
Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: The University of Miami and 
the total higher education community ur- 
gently need additional funds through the 
established College Housing Loan Program. 
This lending program has been of inestima- 
ble value to the colleges and universities and 
is of critical importance to the total public’s 
interest. Adequate housing is as integral a 
part of the campus requirements as is the 
classroom and the laboratory. 

Recently the independent University of 
Miami had to borrow better than 85 million 
for student housing at an interest rate of 
6% %. The financing was considered reason- 
able in present money market conditions 
where the University cannot issue tax exempt 
bonds. This high money cost available to in- 
dependent institutions adds tremendously to 
long range operating expenses. 

Assistance is urgently needed now as the 
University plans for additional housing over 
the next three years which is estimated will 
cost an additional ten million dollars. Any 
assistance and support you can give to this 
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loan program (with a record of 100% repay- 
ment to date) will be appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE E. COHEN, 
Vice President for Financial Affairs and 
Treasurer. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
Haverford, Pa., September 7, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Since we last talked, 
on the subject of your interest in attracting 
private business interests into ghetto-type 
problems, I have left the Ford Foundation to 
take up this position. Obviously I hope 
things will go well in your proposed corpo- 
ration—the idea is far too important to let 
anything deter action. 

I write now in response to your inquiry of 
August 29 on the proposed legislation (S. 
2000) for easing the college housing short- 
age. 

The general approach which you and Sen- 
ator Proxmire propose in this bill strikes us 
as imaginative and valuable. I need add no 
words to your present knowledge about the 
seriousness of the college housing shortage; 
instead I can simply state that you appear 
to have found an unusually constructive 
way to ease the shortage. 

I would have to do some more homework 
to find out whether this particular college 
could in fact sell bonds in private markets; 
perhaps some change in our bylaws would be 
necessary to achieve that end. But that in- 
ternal problem, if it is one at all, does not 
detract from our support for your approach. 
We are now borrowing at a rate of 6% to 
finance new dormitories here; clearly, we 
would welcome a way of easing that burden 
in future building plans. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. CoLEMAN, 
President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Grand Forks, September 5, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I appreciate the 
letter I received from you and Senator Javits 
on August 29 concerning the proposed Sen- 
ate legislation S. 2000 designed to ease the 
college shortage. This would be helpful to 
us in the future for we still need to look 
forward to building an additional dormitory 
to accommodate the anticipated enrollment 
two years from now and following. 

I am sure your bill would provide us the 
relief we need. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. STARCHER, 
President. 

New Mexico HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, 

Las Vegas, September 5, 1967. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am writing to 
you to endorse (S. 2000) which the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee is con- 
sidering. 

Our institution, as in the case of so many 
others, is unable to keep pace with student 
housing needs. Since (S. 2000) will help meet 
the problem, I am strongly in favor of it. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS C. DONNELLY, 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
September 12, 1967. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senator Jacosz K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: The legislation described in 

your letter of August 31, 1967 (S. 2000) 
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would provide major assistance to the col- 
leges and universities in meeting their hous- 
ing needs. 

A major obstacle to long-range planning 
by most American colleges and universities 
today is the lack of assurance that construc- 
tion programs can be implemented when 
needed and that funds will be available at 
interest rates which they can afford. Even 
though, as a state-related institution, we are 
eligible for facilities built by the General 
State Authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the proposed legislation would 
provide more flexibility in our planning, It 
would enable the University to proceed with 
long-range development of dormitory facili- 
ties, confident that adequate funds at a 
reasonable rate of interest would be available 
in the event the State is unable to provide 
the necessary support, 

The benefit to institutions which are not 
eligible for state assistance would, of course, 
be even greater. 


Sincerely, 
WESLEY W. Posvar, 
Chancellor. 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 


Pullman, Wash., September 19, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: This is in response 
to the letter of August 29, 1967, signed jointly 
by Senator Javits and yourself, pertaining to 
S. 2000, which is legislation that both of you 
have proposed as a solution to the chronic 
college housing shortage. It is our view that 
this proposed legislation, which is currently 
being considered by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, would have a substantial 
impact on our ability to finance and con- 
struct essential college housing facilities on 
this campus. Our projections indicate that 
we will need to spend a minimum of $12,000,- 
000 for college housing during the next five 
years. 

The feature of the proposed legislation 
providing for the Federal Government to 
make loan differential payments for interest 
in excess of 3% is highly desirable. The ad- 
vantage to a student of a 3% over a 5% loan 
is approximately $90 per school year, This 
savings is critical, if we are to be successful 
in our endeavors to curb the rising costs 
which students attending institutions of 
higher education are experiencing. 

Frankly, we do not feel that the $10,000,000 
per year in loan differential payments pro- 
posed in this legislation will be sufficient. Be- 
cause of the considerable demand, $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000 per year might be more realis- 
tic. We do concur, however, that the concept 
of differential loan payments will be a valua- 
ble contribution to higher education and is 
urgently needed. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views on this important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN TERRELL, President. 
Kansas STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Manhattan, Kans., September 8, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: If adequate loan funds for 
college residence halls for students are not 
or will not be made available under the pres- 
ent direct loan program, Kansas State Uni- 
versity would support the legislation as out- 
lined in your letter of August 29, 1967. 

The dual program of direct loans under 
the present program and the loan differential 
interest payment program as outlined in your 
letter has one specific advantage over the 
present program, Those colleges and uni- 
versities that cannot now participate in the 
direct loan program advantageously because 
of pre-existing bonding arrangements with 
private investors could, under the differen- 
tial interest payment program, obtain the 
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same net low interest rate benefits as those 
institutions who are borrowing directly from 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment now enjoy, 

Kansas State University needs to continue 
to construct additional college housing on 
its campus to provide adequate housing for 
the ever increasing number of students that 
enroll each year, Although this September 
we have completed a new dormitory which 
will house 600 students, we should have an- 
other such dormitory under construction this 
fall and ready for occupancy by the fall of 
1969. We have had a loan application ready 
for filing with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development since last January 
but, as noted in your letter, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
has been unable to accept any new loan ap- 
plications, 

Therefore, I would recommend that the 
Congress enact the necessary legislation to 
provide adequate loan funds to enable the 
colleges to secure long term, low interest rate 
loans to meet the continuing need for addi- 
tional on campus housing for the ever in- 
creasing student enrollment in the nation’s 
colleges. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A, MCCAIN, 
President. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., September 8, 1967. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of Aug. 29, 1967, 
addressed to President Robert F. Goheen, 
with respect to the legislation (S. 2000) now 
being considered by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, has been referred to 
me in President Goheen’s absence from the 
University. 

I know I can speak for President Goheen 
as well as the University administration gen- 
erally in endorsing strongly the objectives 
you seek to obtain through S. 2000. Prince- 
ton University has taken advantage of loans 
for the construction of married graduate stu- 
dent housing under the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Indeed, we 
have another application which has been 
tentatively granted for a second grouping 
of 250 married graduate student units on 
which we hope to start construction in the 
very near future. Without such assistance, 
we would be forced to follow the traditional 
route of seeking from our alumni, and other 
constituents, the necessary funds in the form 
of gifts. In the growing competition for the 
charitable dollar from many different types 
of philanthropies, including, I might add, 
the publicly supported educational institu- 
tions, obtaining necessary funds by gifts has 
become increasingly difficult. 

Princeton University has chosen to expand 
its Graduate School facilities to meet the 
increased demand for talented manpower 
with advanced training for Government, in- 
dustry and education. Costs related to ex- 
panding uate programs are not confined 
alone to the need for additional faculty, li- 
brary facilities, classrooms and laboratories. 
A growing percentage of graduate students 
are married and, in the typical suburban 
community, adequate housing to meet their 
needs is not available. The alternative to re- 
quiring these students to commute from long 
distances is for the institution to provide 
modest housing for them and their families, 

We would strongly endorse your program, 
which would encourage the participation of 
segments of the private economy to enter 
the field of financing student housing. Un- 
der the present conditions of the money mar- 
ket, educational institutions would be at a 
Serious disadvantage in obtaining private 
funds without some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. The valued privilege of tax 
exemption operates to the disadvantage of 
tax-exempt institutions in competition for 
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private funds. Tax deductions for interest 
charges and depreciation are of no advantage 
to the tax-exempt organization. Also, and 
more importantly, the clientele for student 
housing cannot afford to pay a competitive 
rent structure, and thus most student hous- 
ing is subsidized to some degree. Heavy in- 
terest costs added on top of this subsidy 
would make it virtually impossible for edu- 
cational institutions to provide this much 
needed additional housing. 

Again, we would urge a continuation of the 
present program of direct loans, as well as 
your proposal to provide loan differential 
payments, to the advantage of all types of 
institutions. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICARDO A. MESTRES. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., September 7, 1967. 
Hon, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We received a 
letter recently signed jointly by Senators 
Javits and Proxmire asking or our comment 
on the need for Federal assistance in financ- 
ing college housing. 

The unavailability of Federal housing 
loans and the relatively high interest rates 
on housing bonds in the open market have 
resulted in a reappraisal by us of our hous- 
ing policies and plans for the future. The 
lack of funds at reasonable interest rates 
has resulted in our delaying the construc- 
tion of several housing units during the 
last year. For those projects that we have 
had to continue, the high interest rates 
plus increasing construction costs have re- 
sulted in our reducing the quality of hous- 
ing to some extent in order to keep rental 
rates to students at acceptable levels. In 
spite of this, housing costs to students have 
been increased and will continue to increase 
so long as financing problems exist and con- 
struction costs continue to rise. 

We have had applications ready for sub- 
mission to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to finance dormitories 
and married student housing for nearly two 
years now. Of course, as you know, applica- 
tions have not been accepted since early 
1966. 

By separate letter we are also calling our 
severe housing problem to the attention of 
Senator Long. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A, Hunter, 
President. 
THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 
Omaha, Nebr., September 7, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: The Creighton University is 
very interested in legislation (S. 2000) re- 
lated to the easing of the chronic college 
housing shortage. 

We believe that a relationship between 
private investors, universities, and the Fed- 
Gie Government is a very healthy relation- 

p. 

We have built four dormitories during the 
past eleven years and hope that money is 
available to permit us to build one or two 
more in the next five years. 

We believe that Federal aid in the advance- 
ment of undergraduate higher education, 
for example, through assistance in the build- 
ing of dormitories, will in the long run be 
money well spent in the solving of the na- 
tion’s many sociological problems. 

I am sending the same letter to Senator 
Roman Hruska, Senator Carl Curtis, and to 
Representative Glenn Cunningham, 

Sincerely, 
H. W. Linn, S. J., 
President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, Hawati, September 8, 1967. 
Hon WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Thank you for 
telling me of the status of S. 2000 having to 
do with the provision of a greater amount of 
3% loan money to ease the college housing 
shortage. Let me make it abundantly clear 
that I enthusiastically endorse this bill. 

The University of Hawaii has a very serious 
housing shortage. A study which was done 
a little over a year ago indicates that the 
University should build dormitories contain- 
ing 6,000 beds over the next few years. 
Whether this estimate is precisely correct or 
not is a little beside the point because thus 
far we have not been able to attain anything 
like this rate of growth in housing facilities. 

In common with many public universities 
we are expected to amortize the cost of 
dormitories. To do this with the present high 
rate of interest on the open market places 
an almost impossible burden on students and 
their families. S. 2000 undoubtedly would 
expand to a considerable degree the amount 
of 3% money avaliable to us. This will as- 
sist not only the University but, in turn, the 
students and their families. 

I certainly endorse Senate Bill 2000 and 
hope it becomes law. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. HAMILTON, 
President. 


MICHIGAN ‘TECHNOLOGICAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 
Houghton, Mich., September 8, 1967. 
Hon. Jacon K. JAVITS, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your communication dated August 
29, 1967 directed to the President asking for 
an indication of interest on the part of the 
University in Senate Bill No. 2000, the ob- 
jective of which is to give greater Federal 
assistance than is now available in meeting 
college housing needs. 

I can assure you that Michigan Techno- 
logical University is very interested in legis- 
lation that will effect this purpose. At pres- 
ent we have one project at the University 
now under construction to provide housing 
for married students on the Houghton Cam- 
pus and another project on which we will 
open bids within the near future for com- 
pletion at Lake Superior State College of 
Michigan Technological University in Sault 
Ste. Marie, both projects of which must be 
financed with private monies at about 5% %. 
These projects total $1,530,000 and $350,000 
respectively. 

Moreover, we are presently in the prelimi- 
nary planning stage for a new men’s dor- 
mitory complex that will cost an estimated 
$6,840,000 for which we have, as of this time, 
no prospect at all for assistance from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in the form of a housing loan. 

As you can readily understand, the much 
higher interest rate on private funds means 
that the University either limit enrollment 
or charge board and room rates so high 
that many students are very hard pressed, 
if not actually unable, to carry the cost of 
their education. 

We are certain that if Senate Bill No. 2000 
were to be passed it would be of inestimable 
help to our institution. 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. L. SMITH, President. 
Wayne STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Detroit, Mich., September 26, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMRE: Thank you for 

your letter of August 29 concerning Senate 
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Bill 2000. As you undoubtedly know, many 
educational associations have supported the 
principle behind the Bill, and I would like 
to add that Wayne State University is par- 
ticularly eager to have it adopted. 

We are located in the heart of downtown 
Detroit with an enrollment of approximately 
32,000 students. In the past we have been 
able to meet our major educational objec- 
tives by serving a commuting student popula- 
tion. Recently, however, the needs of our 
students have changed greatly and we now 
feel that the commuter does not enjoy equal 
educational opportunities with the resident 
student. Approximately 2,500 young men and 
women have sought to compensate for this 
by moving into privately owned residences 
within a radius of a mile of the campus. 
Many of these houses and apartments are 
unsatisfactory from almost every point of 
view except that of closeness to the libraries 
and laboratories of the University. If we are 
to meet our responsibilities to the urban 
population we primarily serve, we must begin 
immediately with a construction program to 
provide a minimum number of student resi- 
dences. 

I hope that Wayne State University can 
carry out a housing program for about 5,000 
students over the next several years. Because 
many of our students come from the less 
affluent and most disadvantaged families, it 
is imperative that we be able to finance 
these residences at the lowest possible cost. 
I would be very happy to testify in behalf 
of the Bill, which I feel would not only help 
our students but which would also assist in 
rehabilitating an important area of the 
central City of Detroit. 

Sincerely, 
Wim R. KEAST, 
President. 
REED COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., September 19, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We are pleased to respond to your let- 
ter of August 29, 1967, and to be able to have 
the opportunity to tell you of our concern 
over the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
financing for college housing, and of our in- 
terest in the legislation (S. 2000) now before 
p Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 


Approximately 18 months ago, the Board 
of Trustees of Reed College authorized the 
College to proceed with the construction of a 
new dormitory for 125 students. At the same 
time, they also gave their approval, subject 
to review, for the later construction of addi- 
tional dormitories for another 175 students. 
These decisions were the result of a critical 
shortage of dormitory space at Reed, which, 
even after the utilization of substandard fa- 
cilities and considerable over crowding, re- 
sulted in only half of our students being able 
to live on campus. 

This shortage has created serious problems, 
in that Reed has been a residential school 
since it was founded, as the result of a firm 
belief that a residential college offers sub- 
stantial educational benefits to students that 
are not found at non-residential colleges. 
Above and beyond this, we are finding that 
those students forced to live off campus are 
having an increasingly difficult time locating 
adequate housing at a reasonable price and 
within a reasonable commuting distance. 
Reed is committed to a gradual expansion of 
its student body for both academic and fi- 
nancial reasons. As a result, further delay in 
building new dormitories will only aggravate 
an already serious problem. 

Since the decision to build the new dor- 
mitories was made, Reed has taken every op- 
portunity to submit applications for a College 
Housing loan. We have been advised each 
time that our application was complete and 
satisfactory in every respect, but that funds 
were simply not available. 
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We have, of course, carefully considered al- 
ternative methods of financing the dormi- 
tories, but have not found a satisfactory 
answer. Reed does not have the money it- 
self. The State of Oregon does not have a 
program to assist private colleges with 
dormitory financing. Private financing, with 
its high interest rates and short repayment 
periods, is prohibitively expensive, especially 
at schools like Reed that have been forced to 
raise their tuition to very high levels. 

Our concern with this problem is demon- 
strated by the fact that Reed’s Acting Presi- 
dent has been corresponding with our Con- 
gressional representatives (Senators Morse 
and Hatfield and Congresswoman Green). 
This correspondence has concerned the $300 
million for College Housing loans that has 
been authorized by Congress for this year 
but not released by the Budget Bureau. You 
are aware, of course, that even when this 
money is released, it will not begin to meet 
the demand. 

The legislation before your Committee has 
great merit in our opinion. It would provide 
desperately needed funds at a cost that col- 
leges can afford, and would do so at a mini- 
mum cost to the Federal Government. There 
is some precedent for such an approach to the 
problem in, for example, the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 

We would like to note that the legislation 
now being considered by your Committee 
would be most effective if it somehow en- 
couraged private lenders to make loans that 
would be repayable over a 35 to 40 year 
period, rather than some shorter span of 
time. Given the financial situation of most 
institutions of higher education, the total 
annual debt service (interest plus principal 
payment) is the critical factor in determin- 
ing whether a particular financing method 
is feasible. 

Because of our previous correspondence 
with them and their expressions of concern 
with this problem, we are taking the liberty 
of sending copies of this letter to Senators 
Morse and Hatfield and Congresswoman 
Green. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross B, THOMPSON, 
Financial Vice President. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, Ill., September 18, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Southern Illinois 
University supports pending legislation (S. 
2000) now before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee which will help to alle- 
viate the chronic housing shortage at col- 
leges and universities. 

The proposed legislation, in conjunction 
with the existing direct loan program, will 
provide a financing flexibility urgently 
needed. College housing requirements are 
changing rapidly. Some universities are in- 
creasing their undergraduate programs and 
need single housing; other universities are 
expanding graduate programs and need hous- 
ing for married graduate students. Our hous- 
ing needs vary between our two main cam- 
puses at Carbondale (19,000 enrollment) and 
Edwardsville (8,000 enrollment). 

Our Edwardsville Campus urgently needs 
student housing, but is partially blocked in 
its efforts by high rates of interest requiring 
rental rates which students would have diffi- 
culty paying. Our Carbondale Campus has 
benefited greatly through the years from the 
College Housing Loan Program and currently 
does not require additional college-owned 
housing for single students. We do need mar- 
ried student housing. At the present time 
304 apartments are being constructed under 
the provisions of the FHA 221-D-3 program, 
with an interest rate of 3 per cent. This hous- 
ing is being provided for the rapidly growing 
number of graduate students who could not 
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attend school without apartment rentals in 
their income range. 

The plan as proposed will combine the 
power of private financial resources with the 
aid of Government support, and the direct 
action of the College Housing Loan Program. 
It will permit flexible programming for all 
sizes and types of college housing needs 
which are present and real, Southern Illinois 
University recommends the approval and 
activation of this program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. RENDLEMAN, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in reply to your letter 
of August 29, 1967, concerning the Uni- 
versity of California’s position on S. 2000. 

We favor the plan proposed in that legisla- 
tion and are urging its adoption as a supple- 
ment to existing p: Our advocacy of 
S. 2000 is being conducted through the 
American Council on Education, the Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, and the University of California’s 
Washington office. 

As a matter of interest, you may wish to 
know that we estimate residential housing 
needs for the nine campuses of the Univer- 
sity will total approximately 160,000,000 for 
the period of the next five years. 

If further details concerning the Uni- 
versity’s position on S. 2000 would be help- 
ful, we shall be pleased to have Dr. Mark 
Ferber of our Washington office meet with 
you at your convenience. His office is located 
at 1310—19th Street, N.W., telephone 462- 
8818. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES J. HITCH. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y. September 19, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: President Kirk 
has asked me to acknowledge your letter of 
August 29 describing legislation (S. 2000) 
to implement the college housing loan pro- 


gram. 

The funds available from the direct loan 
program have proven quite inadequate. The 
situation is becoming more and more criti- 
cal as the colleges and universities try to 
plan expansion with no means of financing 
the student housing that is so necessary to 
accommodate the increasing student popu- 
lation. 

Both the short and long term expansion 
plans at Columbia call for sorely needed stu- 
dent housing facilities. To offer these accom- 
modations at rates that will enable the 
greatest number of qualified students to ap- 
ply for admission it is essential that we have 
access to college housing loans to supplement 
our own fund raising efforts. 

This legislation (S. 2000) now being con- 
sidered by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would greatly alleviate the 
current obstacle—lack of capital funds—and 
enable us to develop our housing plans with 
greater assurance of success, 

We strongly recommend favorable consid- 
eration of S. 2000 and know that its passage 
will prove to be of inestimable value to 
higher education in our country. 

Cordially, 
THOMAS A. McGoey. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo., September 14, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: The assistance we 

have had in the form of Federal loans for 
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student housing at the University of Col- 
orado has been a decisive factor in our ability 
to provide the facilities which we have con- 
structed. No state funds have ever been 
supplied and we must borrow to build these 
revenue funded housing units at the lowest 
possible cost to the student occupants. 

We support wholeheartedly the testimony 
which President David Mullins, University 
of Arkansas, presented to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs on 
July 24 concerning the critical need for addi- 
tional loan funds for college housing and 
related construction. 

We assure you of our endorsement of Sen- 
ate Bill 2000 as a supplement to the existing 
authority for direct loans by the Federal 
government, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. SMILEY, 
President. 
STATE OFP DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Dover, September 26, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Your interest in 
providing for an expansion of the College 
Housing Loan Program is appreciated. I have 
myself taken a very personal interest in the 
problems of higher education in the entire 
country, most recently as the first Chairman 
of the Education Commission of the States, 
and more especially in the State of Delaware. 

The rapidly increasing costs of higher edu- 
cation are creating financial problems for 
the students, for the institutions, and for 
the states. We cannot allow tuition and other 
fees to increase so substantially that a col- 
lege education is beyond the reach of many 
of our citizens. As you are aware, institu- 
tional resources are already strained, and the 
states’ sources of revenue are being hard- 
pressed by financial demands on all fronts. 
I have been informed and I am especially 
concerned that the present inadequate fi- 
nancing of the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram seems to preclude the University of 
Delaware from getting a $3 million Federal 
loan at 3% to complete the financing of a 
dormitory complex we must have in the Fall 
of 1968. Your proposal to make additional 
funds available through a Federal subsidy of 
interest in excess of 3% on loans place in the 
commercial market would seem to be the 
most desirable solution from every point of 
view. Please convey to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee my full support of 
your bill (S. 2000). 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. TERRY, JT., 
Governor. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis, Minn., September 22, 1967. 

Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS JAVITS AND PROXMIRE: First, 
I want to express our appreciation to you 
for your support of our moving off dead 
center on support for our college student 
housing shortage. I have seen correspondence 
from Mr. Charles Schultz, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in which he expresses 
the feeling that the statutory interest rate 
of three per cent has been a significant con- 
tributing factor in using up the presently 
available loan fund resources. Indeed, he 
states, “It has attracted applications from 
colleges which could borrow in the private 
market without having to pay unreasonable 
interest rates.” 

It is to this particular point that I want 
to address myself, but it is the judgment of 
great numbers of college presidents in the 
United States that we need to provide col- 
lege housing at the lowest possible price to 
students who need access to such housing. 
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At the University of Minnesota, for example, 
we find that the typical student who has to 
live in campus housing comes from a town 
some distance away from the Twin Cities. 
He has no choice but to go either into a 
rooming house or into University-provided 
housing. This means he does not have the 
advantage of being able to make the choice 
of living at home for his room and board. 
This student’s costs start out being almost 
$1,000 above those of a commuting student, 
So it is essential that we try to keep prices 
in our dormitories as low as possible. I sim- 
ply cannot agree with Mr. Schultz's appraisal 
of the situation. The extra two per cent or 
three percent on a student housing loan 
spread over 30 or 40 years makes a great 
deal of difference. 

In our University of Minnesota situation, 
we especially need housing and food service 
facilities at the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, and housing facilities at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Morris. We already have 
a 25% appropriation from our State Legis- 
lature for both of these projects. On our 
Twin Cities Campus we have immediate 
needs for over $3 million worth of married 
student housing. Viet Nam veterans will be 
principal users of the more than 200 units 
this will provide. Nor is our problem unique. 
We earnestly hope that the Congress will 
recognize the unbalanced approach being 
made to some problems of higher education. 

Again, I wish to express my appreciation 
for your support of some deliberate move- 
ment in assisting colleges with low interest 
rate loans for student housing. 

Cordially, 
oLM Moos, President. 


CAMBRIDGE VOTERS SUPPORT USS. 
POSITION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, for the 
second time in recent weeks an American 
community has voted in favor of the 
United States staying in Vietnam until 
the job there is done. 

Yesterday, a majority of voters in 
Cambridge, Mass., voted in a city-wide 
referendum for the United States to 
stand by its commitment. By so doing, 
Cambridge joins the voters of San Fran- 
cisco who recently voted the same way. 

It is interesting to note that while 
Cambridge includes the university com- 
munities of Harvard and MIT, where 
there is considerable opposition to the 
administration’s policies, the vote against 
immediate withdrawal passed by a 3-to- 
2 margin. 

I think this vote is a true indication 
of how the overwhelming majority of the 
American people feel about honoring the 
Nation’s commitment in Vietnam. 

The meaning of this vote is clear: The 
American people understand that we are 
in a war that nobody wants but the 
Communists in Hanoi. But we are deter- 
mined to stand fast against aggression 
until ways can be found to get Hanoi to 
the conference table. 

I regard this vote as an affirmation of 
the rightness of our cause in Vietnam. I 
regard it also as a vote of confidence for 
President Johnson’s policies of remain- 
ing firm but flexible against a persistent 
and stubborn enemy who has yet to 
demonstrate a sincere desire for peace. 


CORPORATE ESPIONAGE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Wall Street Journal of November 10, 
1967, reports that the chairman of 
Amphenol Corp. has recently charged 
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that someone “bugged” his home tele- 
phone. This is believed to be a case of 
corporate espionage. 

The Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, of which I am 
chairman, has held hearings on the ad- 
ministration’s right of privacy bill. The 
bill, which is now pending before the full 
Judiciary Committee, would go a long 
way toward protecting the American 
citizen against this form of private eaves- 
dropping. Although there appears to be 
some differences of opinion on wiretap- 
ping and eavesdropping by law enforce- 
ment officers, I believe Senators join me 
in wanting to prohibit bugging and wire- 
tapping by private individuals. 

By way of illustrating one form of 
private eavesdropping, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the Wall Street Journal article entitled 
“Corporate Espionage Claimed by 
Amphenol—Chairman Says Home Phone 
Was ‘Bugged.’ ” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CORPORATE ESPIONAGE CLAIMED BY AMPHE- 
NOL—CHAIRMAN Says HoME PHONE Was 
Budoxp“ 


(By K. Ames Smithers) 


Cxuicaco.—Matthew L. Devine, chairman of 
Amphenol Corp., one of the New York Stock 
Exchange’s most active issues for more than 
a month, said someone “bugged” his home 
telephone. 

“I believe this to be a case of corporate 
espionage,” he told a news conference. But 
he didn’t name any suspects. 

Mr. Devine, whose company makes elec- 
tronic devices, said the “bugging” unit was 
a short-wave radio transmitter, about the 
length of a regular cigaret, that had been in- 
serted into a telephone on the second floor 
of his home in the Chicago suburb of Win- 
netka, III. 

The unit, he said, was custom made. He 
said it was capable of picking up telephone 
conversations and transmitting them to a 
receiving unit five to 10 miles away. 

The angered official, who said he would 
personally pay a $50,000 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of anyone who participated 
in the installation, said he could “see no 
other motive” for the bugging other than 
“corporate espionage.” 

“This must also be one of the most sordid 
examples of this type of espionage that has 
come to public attention—placing a bug- 
ging device immediately outside a husband’s 
and wife's bedroom.” He quickly noted, how- 
ever, that the device was effective in picking 
up only those conversations spoken on either 
end of a telephone line. He said it wasn't 
capable of picking up voices from the general 
hallway area. 

Amphenol stock has been one of the hot- 
test issues on the New York exchange since 
late September on reports that the company 
was a target for a merger or acquisition. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC TRANSACTION 


In response to the first wave of activity, 
the company got together in early October 
with Sangamo Electric Co., and quickly ar- 
ranged a merger over one weekend. That pro- 
posed transaction called for the exchange of 
Sangamo stock valued then at about $120 
million for all of Amphenol’s shares out- 
standing. A week later, however, the merger 
was called off because the continued ad- 
vance in Amphenol's stock price, from $37.375 
to $44, threw the terms out of kilter. 

Even while the merger was still alive, 
though, Amphenol had another suitor in 
Solitron Devices Inc., also a manufacturer of 
electronics devices, based in Tappan, N.Y. 
Amphenol officials have been aloof to the 
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Solitron bids. Mr. Devine at one point said 
Amphenol was studying Solitron’s operations, 
but even that study, he said, has since been 
terminated. 

Even so, Solitron is pressing ahead with its 
acquisition plans. Paul Windels Jr., Solitron’s 
secretary and a director, said in New York 
that the company is planning to make a 
tender offer directly to Amphenol sharehold- 
ers for Amphenol stock. 

All during the Sangamo and Solitron 
courtships, Amphenol stock continued to rise 
on hectic trading on the Big Board. In early 
October, when the stock was trading at near 
$44, Amphenol asked the New York Stock 
Exchange, the American Stock Exchange and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
start investigations. 

The stock closed yesterday at $45.50, up 
$4.25 from Wednesday, on a turnover of 
140,700 shares, It was the most actively traded 
issue on the Big Board yesterday. 

Mr. Devine, even while insisting that the 
bugging of his home phone was “corporate 
espionage,” refused to comment when asked 
who he thought was responsible for planting 
the device. 

Asked about the reported bugging, Mr. 
Windels said yesterday in New York that 
Solitron “knows nothing” about it and hadn’t 
been notified of it by Mr. Devine or Am- 
phenol. “Whoever is responsible,” Mr. Win- 
dels commented, “we are anxious that the 
authorities apprehend the wrong-doers.” 

Mr. Devine said he first became suspicious 
of possible espionage “during the past weeks,” 
because, he said, “we have had reason to 
believe that unauthorized information con- 
cerning the affairs of Amphenol was being 
leaked in some manner to persons outside our 
organization.” 


DETECTIVE AGENCY HIRED 


Last Friday, he said, the company hired a 
detective agency “to review all aspects of in- 
ternal security at our company.” 

Declared Mr. Devine: In the course of the 
investigation that followed, a survey was 
made of the homes of certain of our key 
executives. On Saturday morning, Nov. 4, at 
approximately 11 a.m., a ‘bugging’ device 
was discovered by representatives of the de- 
tective agency in one of the telephones in 
my home in Winnetka.” 

Mr. Devine showed the device to newsmen. 
It was a black cylinder, about 2% inches long, 
with two red wires extending from it. This 
device,” said Mr. Devine, had been wired 
into the telephone mechanism itself. To 
insert the device the top of the telephone 
box had been removed.” 

Mr. Devine said the investigators found 
that a telephone in a library downstairs “had 
also been tampered with and also very likely 
had had a “bugging” device inserted into it.” 
He said screws in the base of the phone had 
been cut and mangled and the dial mecha- 
nism was very loose. But for some reason or 
other,” this device apparently had been re- 
moved, 

A MAN AT THE DOOR 


The Amphenol Officials said, “My wife re- 
calls that sometime in late summer a man 
appeared at the door of our home and pur- 
ported to be a representative of the telephone 
company and asked to check the two tele- 
phones in our home. Mrs. Devine admitted 
him and he remained in our home for ap- 
proximately 30 minutes.” 

Continued Mr. Devine: We have checked 
with the telephone company and have deter- 
mined that no authorized representative has 
paid a visit to our home since April 28, 
1967.” 

The angered chairman said investigators 
haven't found any similar devices at the 
homes of other Amphenol officials or at the 
company's new executive offices at Oak Brook, 
III. He theorized his home was easier to bug 
than his office, so that is why the spy prob- 
ably struck there. 

Mr. Devine charged, “The person or per- 
sons who violated the privacy of my home, 
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by unlawful entry, to carry out this despica- 
ble act, and any other individuals who aided 
or abetted or planned the acts in question, 
are guilty of serious Federal and state 
crimes.” 

Both state authorities and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation have been asked to 
investigate, he said. 

“At this point in time I am making no 
charges against anyone. However, when the 
full facts are determined, Amphenol, and I 
personally, intend to institute appropriate 
civil suits. Somebody will pay dearly for this 
outrage,” he asserted, 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] is so famed as the constitu- 
tional authority of this body that it ob- 
scures his other talents. 

Senator Ervin is not just concerned 
with the adherence to our founding 
charter. He is even more concerned with 
people. He realizes through years of ex- 
perience that the desire to work and the 
ability to work lies at the bottom of most 
of our ills. 

When Government hampers, in any 
way, a man’s ability to work, this is ty- 
ranny. The Government’s policy toward 
the textile industry turned, under Presi- 
dent Kennedy, from callous disregard to 
concern, President Kennedy was unable 
to complete this program and the major- 
ity of us here in the Congress are look- 
ing to the Johnson administration for 
its completion. 

Earlier I introduced S. 1796 to provide 
a tool to President Johnson in securing 
further agreements to protect the jobs of 
our American textile workers. It has been 
an inspiration to watch Senator Ervin 
in his zeal that right be done for the 
workers of North Carolina and the sev- 
eral States. No one is better informed 
on this subject than Senator Ervin and 
no one has worked harder and more 
patiently. I had no sooner drawn my 
measure than Senator Ervin joined me. 
You will notice he is our first cosponsor. 
He was our lead witness at the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings 2 weeks 
ago and some of his thoughts are very 
cogently expressed in a recent article in 
We the People entitled “Textiles: The 
Import Crisis.” The membership should 
read and study these thoughts. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXTILES: THE IMPORT Crisis 
(By Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR.) 

As a result of the reduction on textile 
tariffs made by the Kennedy round of 
tariff agreements, and the textile imports 
which are flooding our nation, the prob- 
lems which confront our country’s second 
largest industry have become the subject 
of increasing concern in Congress. Hearings 
were recently concluded by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on legislative measures de- 
signed to protect this important industry, 
and one bill, S. 1796, which imposes textile 
import quotas, has been co-sponsored by 
67 Senators. 

North Carolinians should be particularly 
concerned because there are 323,000 workers 
in our State presently engaged in the 
textile, apparel, and man-made fiber indus- 
try. This means, that 52 percent of the total 
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number of manufacturing employees in the 
State of North Carolina are affected by the 
present Congressional studies on import 
quota legislation. In addition to these in- 
dustrial employees, the thousands of 
families engaged in the growing and han- 
dling of cotton in North Carolina are also 
affected. 

The economic influence of the textile in- 
dustry is certainly not confined to North 
Carolina for there are four million jobs 
throughout the United States representing 
the fiber-textile-apparel industries. The 
textile industrial complex is our nation’s 
second largest industry and its economic 
well being is definitely important to each of 
us. 

For many years, I have been totally in- 
capable of understanding our government’s 
attitude towards the textile industry. For 
example, one of the greatest problems this 
nation is having to face is the deficit in our 
balance of payments. This deficit has per- 
sisted over the years and last year amounted 
to 1.4 billion dollars, Because of our govern- 
ment's policy towards textile imports, total 
textile products brought into this country 
last year exceeded exports by approximately 
890 million dollars. This means the balance 
of payments deficit attributable to textile 
imports is approximately two-thirds of our 
total deficit, and yet, we continue to allow 
these imports to flood our nation, killing 
more and more of our jobs each year, 

From July 1966 to July 1967, there were 
46,000 jobs lost in the textile industry in 
this country. Why do we let this continue to 
happen if by protecting our textile industry 
and the jobs it represents, we could help 
solve the deficit in our balance of payments 
and the growing storm that deficit represents 
to our nation’s fiscal health? 

Also, in connection with the agricultural 
problems which confront this nation, we are 
engaged in many farm programs trying to 
bring the earning capacity of the farmers 
up to a parity with other workers in the 
cities. However, there has been a tendency 
on the part of those in charge of our trade 
policy to ignore the self-evident fact that 
the best customer which the cotton grower 
in the United States has is the domestic 
textile industry. On one side of the fence, 
we maintain rigid import quotas on cotton, 
while on the other side, we allow cotton in 
the form of manufactured articles to enter 
this country at a rate of over one million 
bales annually. 

Another inconsistency can be found in our 
government's dealings with the Appalachian 
Region. On one hand, this nation has been 
engaged in trying to give Appalachia equal 
basis with the rest of the country in its ef- 
forts to better itself. However, this govern- 
ment’s policy towards the textile industry 
places in jeopardy 26 per cent of all the 
manufacturing jobs in that area, 

In North Carolina most of our counties in 
the Appalachian Region have over 50 per 
cent of their total manufacturing employ- 
ment working in textile manufacturing. In 
two North Carolina counties, Polk and Ruth- 
erford, 89 per cent of all manufacturing jobs 
are in the textile industry. 

Here, as in the case of the deficit in our 
balance of payments, and in the case of the 
relationship between our cotton growers and 
our textile industry, we have a contradiction 
in terms. While the government is attempt- 
ing to lift the level of the economic state 
of the people in Appalachia, it is following 
a trade policy which has exactly the op- 
posite effect, and which has a tendency to 
deprive the means of livelihood from those 
who work in the textile industry in Appa- 
lachia and immediately adjacent to Appa- 
lachia. 

It seems to me the only sensible course for 
this government to pursue is to take steps 
that will preserve the entire textile indus- 
try—cotton, synthetic and wool. I feel that 
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the obligation we owe to our own country 
has to be greater than we owe to the four 
or five nations that are currently supplying 
most of our textile imports. The fact is that 
these imports are not entering our country 
because the textile industry is more efficient 
elsewhere. They are entering this country 
for one reason: the labor costs are cheaper 
And they are cheaper because of working 
conditions we would not allow in the United 
States. 

For example, an American textile worker 
is paid five times as much as the Japanese 
performing exactly the same function. 
Hourly wage rates in other countries that 
are large exporters of textiles are: Singapore 
17 cents; Hong Kong 29 cents; and Portugal 
19 cents. Our textile industry has tried to 
modernize to meet these challenges, but no 
eficient management could overcome these 
wage differentials, 

I am certainly not a trade isolationist; 
however, we must encourage reasonable and 
workable international trade policies. We 
cannot allow the tragic consequences of a 
trade policy which could destroy a major 
American industry and millions of jobs only 
because a foreign country offers nothing 
more than low wages. 

I agree with former Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, who was one of our greatest 
experts on foreign trade, when he stated 
that the only satisfactory trade between na- 
tions in the long run is based on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity; and that any trade 
based on this principle has to be, in es- 
sence, an exchange of surpluses. The United 
States should make trade agreements with 
other nations under which we export goods 
which we produce in surplus quantities and 
import goods which we cannot produce or 
cannot produce effectively. 

As Secretary of State Hull pointed out, 
any trade policy which encourages the im- 
portation into the United States of goods 
which we already produce in surplus quan- 
tities has three inevitable results. The first 
is that American investors are denied a fair 
return upon their investments. Second is 
that an American industry is denied its 
domestic markets, and the third is that 
American working men are deprived of their 
Jobs. 

Even though those who advocate imports 
at the expense of American domestic econ- 
omy are usually pictured as altruistic in- 
dividuals actuated by righteous motives, the 
truth of it is that those who import from 
abroad and those who manufacture at home 
are actuated by the same motive: Profit in- 
centives. The importer who seeks to import 
at the expense of the loss of American jobs 
and the domestic markets of American man- 
ufacturers wants to sell cheaper imports at 
profit in the United States; and, of course, 
the American manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can worker desires to make something as a 
result of their efforts. The difference is that 
the importer is willing to make his profits 
even though it entails a loss to American 
manufacturers and the destruction of the 
jobs of the American worker to the benefit 
of workers in foreign lands, So, the motives 
are the same and they are lofty ones despite 
the tendency today to decry the profit mo- 
tive. I think the man who manufactures at 
home and wants to see that he is allowed 
to retain his domestic markets and who fur- 
nishes jobs to Americans, certainly is per- 
forming, as far as our country is concerned, 
the greatest service to our country. 

I happen to believe that St. Paul spoke the 
truth when he said in the 8th verse of the 
fifth chapter of the first epistle to Timothy: 
“But if any provide not for his own and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an in- 
fidel.” 

Accordingly, when it comes to trying to 
promote the prosperity of the textile indus- 
try and retain the jobs for 323,000 North 
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Carolinians who earn their livelihood in that 
industry, Iam going to stand on St. Paul and 
I think it is not only carrying out good sound 
economy as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, but involves a high standard of 
righteous conduct. 

The American textile industry deserves a 
chance to compete with its foreign rivals on 
equal terms and I believe we should act now 
to make it fair by setting up a system of 
import quotas on textile products. After the 
reduction on textile tariffs made by the 
Kennedy round of tariff agreements, we are 
left with little choice but to impose these 
import quotas. 

In this regard, I was glad to join Senator 
Hollings when he introduced S. 1796, a bill 
to impose quotas on the importation of tex- 
tiles. Briefly, this bill would limit the impor- 
tation of textiles in any year to a base period 
level plus an adjustment to reflect increases 
or decreases in the consumption of textiles 
in the United States market. This would es- 
tablish a reasonable volume for textile im- 
ports and would establish the machinery 
necessary for orderly growth in the future. 

Additional Executive studies are fine, but I 
strongly hope we will enact S. 1796 as soon 
as possible. By not doing anything, until the 
ultimate injury has taken place and our tex- 
tile industry has been liquidated and the 
loss of jobs has become permanent, this gov- 
ernment will be guilty of making the sick 
patient die in order to prove that he is suf- 
fering and needs help. I hope we will help 
the patient now. 


THE SOUTH: LAND OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
are exceedingly proud of the tremendous 
economic advancement that has been 
made in the State of Georgia and other 
States of the South in recent years In 
just about all areas of industrial and 
business activity the growth rate in 
Georgia and the Southeast has exceeded 
that of almost all other States and the 
national average 

For example personal income has been 
steadily rising and statistics show that 
wages and salaries received in Georgia 
increased more than 104 percent in a 
10-year period between 1956 and 1966. 
It is heartening indeed that the South is 
now regarded as the Nation’s No. 1 land 
of economic opportunity, rather than 
the country’s No. 1 economic problem, 
as it was just a few short decades ago. 

At the same time, much remains to 
be done. One of the gravest inequities 
that exists is the difference between 
wages paid in some major industries in 
the South and those paid in other parts 
of the country, although there may not 
be any significant difference in the cost- 
of-living index. 

Major industrial and business wages 
paid in the South fall considerably short 
of the national average, and it is im- 
portant to the continued economic pros- 
perity of people in the South that this 
disparity be eliminated and that the 
wage gap be closed. I am confident that 
in the interest of what is just and fair, 
every effort will be made to do so as 
fast as is reasonably possible. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
PROCEDURES 


_ Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
iad growing concern over the increasing 
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percentage of our military procurement 
which is accomplished without open 
competition. Certainly, in some in- 
stances, national security reasons might 
justify some such noncompetitive actions, 
but when the average percentage of non- 
competitive procurement reaches 86 per- 
cent, and the 100 largest business firms 
continually get a larger and larger share 
of our military procurement, there is 
cause for alarm. 

I discussed this matter previously dur- 
ing my remarks on September 19, Sep- 
tember 28, and October 4, 1967. I began 
delving into this situation last year when 
one of my constituents—Custom Packag- 
ing Co.—a small business firm in Aurora, 
Colo., which developed a shoulder-borne, 
portable, recoilless flame weapon, was 
given what I felt was very unfair treat- 
ment by the Army. After expending its 
own funds to develop and demonstrate 
the weapon to the Army, Custom was low 
bidder on the invitation for bids for the 
initial development of the weapon. The 
Army, however, awarded the develop- 
ment contract to Nortronics, a division of 
Northrop Aviation, at more than double 
the price bid by Custom Packaging Co.— 
costing the taxpayer more than $200,000 
above the low bid by my constituent. 

Looking into other Army procure- 
ments, I found a pattern: Whenever pro- 
curement was open to competition, the 
price was reduced dramatically. 

This was true in the case of the AN/ 
PRC-25 radio set where the unit price 
dropped from $2,156.91 each in the first 
production contract to less than $600 per 
unit when exposed to open competition. 

It was true in reverse with the AN/ 
GRA-6 control chest set. From May 1961, 
through June 24, 1964, the Army bought 
this control chest set under six different 
contracts at unit costs ranging from 
$145.50 to $200 each. Since June 24, 1964, 
this equipment has been removed from 
open competitive procurement and the 
price has more than doubled. The most 
recent award announced January 19, 
1967, by Commerce Business Daily in the 
total amount of $1,220,665, shows an 
average unit price of $418.94 for this 
same equipment. 

There are literally hundreds of these 
cases which need investigation. With my 
limited staff, I certainly cannot under- 
take such a large task, but I hope this 
can be done by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

I am also greatly concerned about one 
practice I have discovered being carried 
out by the Navy which, if allowed to 
continue and expand, could completely 
destroy open competitive procurement in 
the future. This involves a practice called 
“leader-follower” procurement proce- 
dure. It is an incredible story: 

The Naval Research Lab, Washington, 
D.C., scored a breakthrough in airborne 
transponder development in late 1964 
and early 1965. The Naval Research Lab 
assigned the nomenclature APX-72 to 
its transponder, which was more than 
95 percent developed “in-house” by the 
Navy. A transponder is a small electronic 
device mounted in an aircraft which 
emits a signal permitting ground sta- 
tions or other aircraft to identify it as 
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friendly or hostile and can itself sim- 
ilarly interrogate other aircraft. 

In April 1965, the Navy awarded a 
contract in the amount of $58,000 to Ben- 
dix Radio Division, Baltimore, to “polish” 
or “package” the unit into a mass-pro- 
duceable model. The value of the con- 
tract with Bendix was increased to $124,- 
000 when a requirement was added for 
several more prototypes and to make 
some minor improvements to meet the 
military’s AIMS program. 

Less than a year later, Bendix de- 
livered a model to the Navy which was 
flight tested and conditionally approved 
for production, although certain im- 
provements were still needed which the 
Navy felt could easily be made while 
preparation for volume production was 
underway. 

Bendix Radio was only one of several 
major firms working to develop a new, 
lightweight, flexible transponder. Sev- 
eral of these firms working with other 
services, had been persuaded to invest 
their own money into this development 
on the promise that whichever new 
transponder was eventually chosen, all 
competing firms would have an oppor- 
tunity to bid on volume production of 
that transponder. 

The Navy persuaded the Department 
of Defense that the Navy-Bendix trans- 
ponder was superior to others in devel- 
opment. And in June 1966, Bendix was 
very quietly given a sole-source produc- 
tion contract for 2,300 APX-72 trans- 
ponders. “Urgent need” was cited as jus- 
tification for the sole-source contract 
and first production units were due for 
delivery in June 1967. It was thereafter 
decided bythe Navy Department to 
award Bendix an “extraordinary” type 
of contract called a leader-follower.“ 

Under this arrangement and without 
any of the usual notification through the 
Commerce Business Daily, Bendix’s ex- 
traordinary contract provided that Ben- 
dix was to be given a contract for 8,500 
additional units of the APX~-72 trans- 
ponders with the further proviso that of 
the entire total of 10,800 units, 40 per- 
cent would be shared with—or subcon- 
tracted to—a “follower” company whom 
Bendix would take under its wing. The 
Navy justified this approach on two 
grounds: First, that in the normal course 
of events Bendix would not have a data 
package for almost a year. But by hav- 
ing a Bendix handpicked “follower” to 
understudy the initial production, at 
least 6 months time could be gained in 
getting a second source into production, 
and, second, being able to hold Bendix 
responsible for the quality and precision 
of the follower's“ product, complete in- 
terchangeability or commonality could 
be assured. 

The absence of a technical data pack- 
age is open to question because Bendix 
issued such a technical package to its 
component subcontractors and to poten- 
fot “followers” at the time of solicita- 

on, 

In its second point, the Navy admitted, 
in effect, that it did not have the ability 
to demand or obtain from manufacturers 
performing Navy contracts equipment 
common with or identical to the same 
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equipment, turned out from identical 
drawings by another manufacturer. 

A further part of the agreement be- 
tween the Navy and Bendix is still more 
disturbing. This agreement with Bendix 
held that to perpetuate the commonality 
feature on future production, Bendix and 
its handpicked “follower” would be per- 
mitted to share all future production. 
This is no small factor when you consider 
that the APX-72 is destined to be the 
transponder on all military aircraft in 
the future and will be bought in a ci- 
vilian version by the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

The first notice that anyone had of 
these proceedings came in May 1967, 
when the fact was announced in the 
Commerce Business Daily that Bendix 
was conducting competition to choose 
the “follower.” Bendix announced that it 
would require a complex management 
and technical proposal to be submitted 
within 10 days. Other requirements listed 
by Bendix were so restrictive that all 
small business firms were discouraged 
from bidding. Bendix also held a bidders 
conference and disclosed at that confer- 
ence that Bendix intended to put a 
Bendix team in the follower's“ plant to 
keep an eye on production. Furthermore, 
Bendix would demand detailed cost fig- 
ures and other similar data. At this point, 
a number of major firms dropped out, 
unwilling to have a competitor given ac- 
cess to so much information which nor- 
mally is confidential within the company 
itself. The result was a further limiting 
of competition. 

Bendix was unable to work out a satis- 
factory contract with the eventually 
chosen “follower,” Wilcox Electric Co., 
of Kansas City, until November 8, at 
which time Bendix itself had been able 
to deliver only 10 units instead of 200 
units of the APX-72 as scheduled. Al- 
though the Navy has refused to disclose 
the “follower” price officially, the Navy 
has said unofficially that the follower 
price is just under $2,200 per unit. How- 
ever, the Navy-Bendix price, which will 
be higher than the “follower’s” price to 
Bendix, is still under negotiation. 

There is obviously no real meaningful 
competition involved in this procure- 
ment, either with regard to price or in 
the choice of producers—and it is equally 
obvious that there will be no meaning- 
ful competition in future contracts under 
the Navy’s proposed procedure. The cur- 
rent Navy plan to limit production to 
Bendix and Wilcox Electric Co., in effect, 
hands a free patent to a private con- 
tractor for exclusive production in per- 
petuity of an item developed not only 
taxpayers’ expense, but by Government 
personnel. 

The finality with which the Navy views 
this transaction is evident in the re- 
sponse received by the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business from the 
Honorable Graeme C. Bannerman, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, Installa- 
tions and Logistics. Mr. Bannerman said, 
and I quote: 

Your comment that small producers of 
transponders, not participating in the cur- 
rent procurement will, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be foreclosed from supplying trans- 
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ponders to military departments in the fore- 
seeable future, applies only to this partic- 
ular transponder. 


Since this particular transponder is to 
be the unit installed in all future mili- 
tary aircraft and the military need has 
been projected in the first 5 years at 30,- 
000 units and will cost in excess of $70 
million, it seems to me that this entire 
transaction is open to very serious ques- 
tion, and I would hope that further in- 
vestigation might be conducted without 
delay. 


FAILURE TO RATIFY HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS HAS TAR- 
NISHED U.S. IMAGE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to be mystified by the Senate’s im- 
mobility in the matter of ratifying the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Freedom of Association, Geno- 
cide, and the Political Rights of Women. 

There have been a number of times in 
our history when the Federal Govern- 
ment has required some determined di- 
rection and prodding from American cit- 
izens and loyal organizations to reach 
some necessary goals. 

I have, for many months now, con- 
tinued to speak in the Chamber and ask 
that the Senate vote ratification of these 
treaties and halt the embarrassment 
being suffered by our country. 

It was just over 3 weeks ago when I 
said that we would have the opportunity 
to go on record, not only approving the 
Slavery Convention, as we did, but all 
the Human Rights Conventions. 

Not to proclaim to the world our gen- 
uine faith in our own culture and social 
and political ethics is sheer folly. We 
must set the example and end our pro- 
fessed righteousness. 

The United Nations long ago adopted 
as necessary human rights goals, a 
number of conventions—all dealing with 
basic human equities. 

The goal for the ratification of these 
conventions by all Member States of the 
United Nations is 1968. The failure of 
the Senate to ratify the remaining con- 
ventions would be a national shame. 

It is indeed a perplexity to see this con- 
tinuing failure to demonstrate responsi- 
bility for endorsement of the exact basic 
ingredients which distinguish our idea 
of government from all and any types of 
tyranny. 

President Kennedy reminded the Sen- 
ate in 1962 that the fact that our Con- 
stitution already assures us of these 
rights does not give us license to remain 
free of the need to ratify these ideals. 
Again, our failure to act is a terrible mis- 
take being noted by both friendly nations 
and those of totalitarian beliefs. Our 
national prestige has been badly dam- 
aged and our inaction is being shaped 
into a convenient piece of propaganda by 
those who do not share our basic regard 
for human concern. Our image is not 
bright and is in need of refurbishing. 

I once again urge the Senate to vote 
into the written record of this forum the 
ratification of the Human Rights Con- 
vention on Forced Labor, Freedom of As- 
sociation, Genocide, and the Political 
Rights of Women. 
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THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, during the 
Thanksgiving recess in Arizona, I was re- 
minded again and again of the plight of 
mining community families as a result of 
the protracted copper strike. I was im- 
pressed with an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune which brought into clear focus 
the monopoly power of certain labor 
unions involved in this copper strike. The 
editorial pointed out the relationship be- 
tween the monopolistic power of the labor 
unions in England and that country’s 
serious economic difficulties culminating 
in its need to devaluate its currency. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 28, 1967] 
MONOPOLY POWER IN THE COPPER STRIKE 
For more than four months the nation’s 

copper industry has been paralyzed by a 

strike of 50,000 unionists, most of them 

members of the United Steelworkers. The 

Steelworkers union absorbed the old Mine, 

Mill and Smelter Workers of America last 

July 1 and now heads a coalition of 26 unions 

in the bargaining with copper producing 

and fabricating companies. 

The strike has attracted little attention 
because, until now, stockpiles of copper have 
prevented a shortage. But inventories are 
nearly exhausted, and if the shutdown con- 
tinues much longer the nation’s economy 
will suffer and production for war needs will 
be endangered. The danger point would have 
been reached earlier except for increased gov- 
ernment purchases of foreign copper. 

One issue of the strike is the unions’ de- 
mand for industry-wide bargaining, which 
means agreements that disregard differences 
in production costs from plant to plant. The 
companies oppose industry-wide or company- 
wide bargaining, as well as mining company 
settlements tied to manufacturing company 
settlements. The producers are aware that 
copper is an international commodity, and 
much of the United States supply comes from 
abroad, even in normal times. Copper also 
faces competition from other materials such 
as aluminum, plastics, and stainless steel. A 
recent report by the Chase Manhattan bank 
noted that consumption of copper has been 
declining, particularly in western Europe, 
and the industry faces the prospects of a 
surplus. 

Under these conditions the unions are not 
exercising common sense when they make 
demands that would raise costs to a point 
where jobs would be destroyed. The first 
demands were for wage increases and other 
benefits amounting to more than $2 an hour. 
The companies offered 48 cents. The unions 
sat tight for three months, then made a 
counter-proposal which the companies esti- 
mated would cost $1.35 an hour. Industry 
bargainers calculated that even 99 cents an 
hour in a three-year contract would be 
equivalent to an increase of 8 per cent 
annually. 

The Steelworkers union wants a settlement 
at least as good as the 6 per cent annual 
raises won from Ford and Chrysler by the 
auto workers. Even more important, the 
Steelworkers want to set a pattern for com- 
ing negotiations with the can manufacturing 
industry, the aluminum industry, and even- 
tually the steel industry. 

So bargaining no longer is between one 
union and an employer. It is no longer even 
between one union and all the employers in 
one industry. It is bargaining between one 
union and many industries. 

The word for this is labor union monopoly 
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power, Labor unions in England, with mo- 
nopoly power, were able to jack up wages 
steadily, which drove up prices and brought 
the country to its present economic plight. 
The United States is headed in the same 
direction, 


CREDIT BUREAUS AND PRIVACY 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
during the course of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure on invasions of 
privacy, and specifically our inquiry in- 
to the proposed National Data Center, 
we began to realize that our Govern- 
ment maintains considerable files on the 
activities of American citizens. A great 
deal of information comes from private 
credit bureaus. 

Early next year, the subcommittee in- 
tends to hold hearings on the relation- 
ship between these private credit bu- 
reaus and the Federal Government, and 
its potential impact on the proposals to 
create a National Data Center. 

The November issue of the Reader’s 
Digest contains an article entitled 
“What the Credit Bureaus Know About 
You.” I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT THE CREDIT BUREAUS KNOW ABOUT You 


(The depth of detail may surprise you— 
but it’s all-important to your credit rating) 


(By Joe Alex Morris) 


A secretary recently signed an agreement 
to rent an apartment in Washington, D.C. 
She gave the usual references. When she re- 
turned to the rental office later to complete 
the arrangements, she was handed a lease to 
which a form was attached, listing her em- 
ployer, her monthly salary, and other data 
including the fact that she had once let a 
bill go unpaid for three months. She was 
reading the report when the rental agent 
snatched it back. “That got there by mis- 
take,” he explained. “It’s just routine. Every- 
body gets checked on.” 

The young woman was indignant. Doesn't 
a person have any privacy these days?” 

Many Americans would have the same re- 
action if they knew what inquiries are made, 
and what information is exchanged, each 
time they open a charge account, finance a 
new automobile or arrange payments for 
having the children’s teeth straightened. 

The system that enables prospective credi- 
tors to know so much about you is based on 
the more than 2500 local credit bureaus 
scattered throughout the United States. 
Some of these bureaus, servicing stores, 
banks, finance companies, hospitals, doctors 
and businessmen, are privately owned; others 
are cooperatively owned by those who use 
their services. Credit bureaus are designed to 
protect their members from the four percent 
of credit applicants who grossly neglect pay- 
ment and the one percent who try to skip 
out without paying. The great majority of 
the local bureaus—about 2100—belong to the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc., 
an organization which facilitates the ex- 
change of information about you if you move 
from city to city. ACBA members maintain 
files containing information on about 110 
million American citizens. The chances are 
that one of those files has your name on it. 

This is so because credit and the demand 
for credit information have expanded tre- 
mendously in recent years. Most Americans 
today live on credit—on their future earn- 
ings—with about 60 percent of the average 
individual’s net income going to credit ob- 
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ligations of one form or another. “When I 
Was young,” says the credit manager of a 
famous New England store, “I bought a $100 
overcoat on credit. The store notified my em- 
ployer, and he called me in for a harsh lec- 
ture on the evils of owing money. But today, 
if you paid cash here, some of our clerks 
wouldn't know what to do with the money. 
Credit has become a way of life.” 

This “way of life“ has added millions of in- 
dividual records to the files. It has also 
brought the credit-bureau system under 
scrutiny by the House Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, which is currently 
studying invasion of privacy. 


WHAT’s GIVEN OUT? 


When a credit-granter asks about you, if 
you've always paid your bills promptly, the 
information given from your file may be only 
your name, address, marital status and bank 
references, plus a notation of your bill-paying 
habits. But if you plan to charge a large 
amount, buy on the installment plan, borrow 
money, rent an apartment, or perhaps if you 
seek a new job, more information about you 
will be requested. Then the bureau may sup- 
ply, from your file, data on such things as: 
your job, how long you have held it, a record 
of past employment; your monthly salary (or 
approximation thereof); number of depend- 
ents; your living accommodations—owned or 
rented—and how long you have lived there; 
your approximate bank-account balance; a 
record of loans, mortgages, installment pur- 
chases or other debts, and how you have paid 
them; any legal involvements and their 
results. 

Your file might also be used to compile 
personnel reports which some bureaus will 
make for their members. For example, a New 
England electronics firm recently was con- 
sidering an engineer for a job as assistant to 
the president. He appeared well qualified. But 
& credit-bureau investigator found that he 
had twice quit well-paid jobs to join rival 
companies in the same highly competitive 
field. The president of the electronics firm 
interpreted this as lack of loyal to his em- 
ployer. The man was not hired. 

Bureaus normally do not rate your credit; 
they supply facts on which the credit-granter 
can make his own decision, There might, for 
example, be a notation without comment in a 
man’s file that he is paying off loans on three 
automobiles in the family—a relevant fact if 
his circumstances appear to warrant only one 
or two. Or there might be a notation that he 
is—or is about to be—divorced. A store credit 
manager might find that important. Wives 
sometimes load up in department stores just 
before filing for divorce, running up large 
bills for which both husband and wife may 
later disclaim responsibility. 

Who supplies the Information? You, of 
course, supply certain facts when you fill out 
a charge-account application. The references 
that you name supply further information 
about you. Additional information comes 
from other local credit-granters who, when 
they join the bureau, agree that they will 
supply pertinent data on all buyers-on- 
credit—such things as slow-payment or non- 
payment habits in bill-paying, bad checks or 
“overloading” (that is, credit purchases that 
seem excessive in relation to the subject’s 
income). 

In addition, credit bureaus collect informa- 
tion on you from public records, such as real 
estate deeds, tax liens or court actions. Large 
bureaus also maintain special staffs to scan 
newspapers and to file pertinent data, such 
as obituaries, business failures or a husband's 
announcement that he will not be respon- 
sible for his wife’s debts. 

Bank transactions are strictly confidential. 
But when you give your bank as a reference, 
you thereby authorize it to provide the bu- 
reau with general information to support 
your request for credit. Thus the bank may 
report that you have a checking or savings 
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account “in the middle three-figure category” 
or “in the low four-figure category.” Or if you 
have borrowed money, mortgaged your home 
or bought on the installment plan, the bank 
may provide the bureau with general infor- 
mation, including your repayment habits. 

Who Sees Your File? Credit bureaus are 
not regulated by law, but their members, who 
pay annual dues of $25 to $50, must be legiti- 
mate credit-sellers and agree to keep all in- 
formation confidential, Each credit-granter 
has a code number with which he must iden- 
tify himself to the bureau. The bureau will 
not automatically supply a subject's entire 
record, but will give out only the informa- 
tion needed by the credit-granter, who pays 
a fee for each inquiry. 

For example, the Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York maintains eight million individual 
files, and gets about three million inquiries 
a year from members, mostly by telephone. 
It charges a member 55 cents for “in file” 
data on a subject’s paying habits and any 
litigation involving him, plus a check on 
two of his references. If a report on the sub- 
ject’s occupation and business connections 
is also requested, the price is 61.10. If a re- 
port on mortgage loans is wanted, the price 
goes up to $4.50. If the subject recently 
moved to New York, the bureau will supply 
a credit report from his former place of resi- 
dence for $2.80. Special reports on prospec- 
tive employes or on business transactions 
cost a minimum of $10 plus expenses. 

In providing such data, most local credit 
bureaus use a standard ACBA fact form 
which says: “This information has been ob- 
tained from sources deemed reliable, the ac- 
curacy of which this organization does not 
guarantee. The inquirer (member) has 
agreed to indemnify the reporting bureau 
for any damage arising from misuse of this 
information. It must be held in strict con- 
fidence.” Courts have held that such credit 
information is privileged as long as it is held 
confidential and not used maliciously. 

Despite such precautions, credit-bureau in- 
formation necessarily is available to a con- 
siderable number of authorized persons. A 
large city bureau, for instance, may have 
300 to 400 employes with access to some files. 
The New York bureau has 3,000 credit- 
granters, most of whom have several em- 
ployes with authority to call for informa- 
tion. Certain law-enforcement agencies, and 
some federal agencies such as the Federal 
Housing Administration, can get informa- 
tion from credit-bureau files. 

It is also possible for a nonmember to pay 
a fee and get information from many credit 
bureaus, if he can establish a logical busi- 
ness reason and will sign an agreement to 
keep the data confidential. 

Are There Mistakes? Most credit bureaus 
require members to agree not to reveal spe- 
cific data to the subject reported on. Al- 
though an individual cannot see his record 
to check its accuracy, the bureau will give 
him a general idea of why he has trouble 
getting credit, and often will suggest ways 
to improve his situation. For example, the 
owner of a small radio shop in New Haven 
was recently refused a charge account at a 
department store because of very slow pay- 
ment of bills over a two-year period. He 
called at the credit bureau and told an in- 
vestigator that he had been incapacitated 
as the result of an automobile accident, but 
that he had recovered and was now back in 
his shop and doing well. The investigator 
confirmed his story, adjusted the file to show 
all the facts, and the department store re- 
stored the man’s credit. 

In another recent case, a New Jersey man 
visited his local bureau and explained that 
his credit rating was low because he had 
gone bankrupt in 1961. However, he said, he 
had since opened a drive-in movie theater, 
was doing well, and wanted to get his credit 
upgraded. The bureau manager agreed to 
help, but a search of the record showed that 
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the man had “forgotten” to say that he had 
also gone bankrupt in 1954, (One can declare 
bankruptcy again, but only after seven 
years). A record of the apparent attempt at 
deception was entered in the files, 

One man was refused credit because his 
file contained an outdated record showing 
that he had been sued for nonpayment of a 
bill. The fact was that the suit had been 
brought 15 years earlier by a racketeering 
agency which sent him publications that he 
had never ordered. The suit had been thrown 
out of court—but that information was not 
in the file. 

There have also been instances when a 
man’s credit was damaged because his record 
was confused with that of another person 
with a similar name. ACBA officials hold that 
errors, while possible, are rare, and will be 
adjusted immediately if brought to the bu- 
reau’s attention. 

Many, but not all, bureau managers believe 
that efficiency, accuracy and effectiveness of 
credit reporting will be improved as a result 
of automation, which the ACBA is pushing. 
Pilot projects have been started at the Dallas 
and Houston bureaus. The proposed ACBA 
network of computerized centers would, by 
1972, give local bureaus (and some large 
grantors of credit) almost instant access to 
credit records across the continent. It would 
enable bureaus to keep files updated auto- 
matically with member-supplied informa- 
tion, help pinpoint individuals who are over- 
extending their credit, and reduce the cost 
of obtaining information for credit-grantors. 

How to Maintain a Good Rating. Since 
credit is an increasingly important fact of 
life, the individual is well-advised to take 
his credit record seriously. Experts in the 
field recommend the following practices: 

1. Pay all bills within 30 days or according 
to agreed terms. 

2. If you are unable to pay bills on time 
because of illness or some other legitimate 
reason, arrange with your creditors for a 
delay. 

3. Don't exaggerate favorable facts on 
credit applications, and don’t omit unfavor- 
able facts. Honesty and sincerity are impor- 
tant to credit managers. 

4. If you are moving to another city, ask 
the local credit bureau to forward your file. 
It will save time and avoid complications 
when you open new charge accounts, 

5. If you are refused credit, consult your 
local credit bureau. It will gladly advise you 
on steps to establish your credit. 


STRAWBERRIES FROM OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senator 
HarTrIELD and I are very pleased to an- 
nounce that in the Senate restaurant on 
Friday there will be strawberries from 
Oregon which have been made available 
to us through the courtesy of Mr. R. E. 
Ward, assistant general manager of 
United Flav-R-Pac Growers, Inc., of 
Gresham, Ore. 

We both very much hope that Senators 
and their guests will find this product of 
Oregon to be as good as we are convinced 
that it is. We hope that it will not be the 
first nor the last time that they will be 
able to enjoy it. 


NATIONAL GRANGE CELEBRATES 
100TH YEAR 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
week the National Grange concluded its 
centennial session. It is typical of the 
Grange that instead of dwelling on its 
proud 100-year history, it looked ahead, 
to the problems confronting rural and 
urban Americans alike. 
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As the Nation’s only rural-oriented 
organization, the Grange correctly as- 
signed itself the major task during the 
next century of leading rural America 
into a more fruitful relationship with 
urban United States. 

The Grange at its national convention 
in Syracuse this year recorded among 
its goals parity of income, opportunity 
and public service for rural residents 
through the acceleration of programs 
geared to producing more job opportuni- 
ties and new medical, water and sani- 
tary facilities for rural areas. 

The 620,000-strong farm-rural orga- 
nization also called for a new national 
land policy aimed at improving rural 
communities and conserving natural re- 
sources, as well as effective farm pro- 
grams that include nonrecourse loans to 
stabilize markets and support farm com- 
modity prices. 

These goals reflect the traditional, for- 
ward-looking quality of the Grange. The 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry— 
Grange—was created out of the frus- 
tration of farmers to obtain a fair share 
of the Nation’s economic benefits. Its 
ranks swelled in the 1870’s as it became 
identified as the organization which was 
out to break the tenacious grip the rail- 
roads and other monopolies then had on 
the economy of the country. 

Grange grassroots efforts led to the so- 
called Granger laws, which established— 
through Supreme Court interpretation— 
the now taken-for-granted concept that 
the Federal Government had the right 
to intervene in behalf of the people 
whenever it appeared that corporate ac- 
tions endangered the public welfare. 
From these laws sprang the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and legislation creating 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The rollcall of legislation fostered by 
the Grange embraces acts that helped 
mold modern America: legislation es- 
tablishing our current system of inter- 
state highways; creation of Agriculture 
Department services that brought much- 
needed technical assistance to the local 
farmer; establishment of our parcel post 
system and rural free delivery; extension 
of electricity and telephone service to 
rural America; and the basis for the his- 
toric Food and Agriculture Act of 1965. 

Connecticut has played a key role in 
the development of the Grange since its 
inception. William Saunders, the first 
master of the National Grange and one 
of its seven founders, had his first job 
in my State as a gardener. He later be- 
came superintendent of propagating 
gardens for the Agriculture Department 
and his office became the founding site 
of the Grange. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, our State 
master, Kingsley Beecher, of Winsted, 
last week was elected a national officer— 
assistant steward—of the National 
Grange. In addition, Mrs. Donald K. 
Peck, of Litchfield, is the longtime and 
able national director of women’s ac- 
tivities—formerly known as the home 
economics committee—for the National 
Grange. 

In terms of membership, Connecticut 
ranks eighth among the 38 States which 
have State granges, with 27,158 mem- 
bers in 186 granges. 
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Mr. President, I would like to take this 
opportunity not only to commend the 
National Grange and the Connecticut 
State Grange and its local granges for 
their outstanding contributions to this 
country, but I would like to extend to the 
National Grange, on its 100th birthday 
December 4, best wishes for an equally 
productive second century of service. 


REFERENDUM SHOWS THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE DO NOT SUPPORT 
WITHDRAWAL FROM VIETNAM IF 
IT MEANS THE REWARDING OF 
COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for those who wonder aloud what 
the position of the American electorate 
is on the American presence in Vietnam, 
the recent vote in Cambridge, Mass., and 
an earlier vote in San Francisco, Calif., 
should answer all questions. 

Voters in Cambridge recently voted 3 
to 2 against withdrawal. In San Fran- 
cisco, a similar proposal on ceasefire and 
withdrawal was soundly beaten 2 to 1 
in early November. 

The consensus is clear. The vast ma- 
jority of American voters support Amer- 
ica’s continued commitment. 

The vast majority of Americans are 
demonstrating with their votes and their 
3 that America's obligations will be 

ept. 

The vast majority—the so-called silent 
center—is making its desires known. 

It is significant that Cambridge, Mass., 
is a university center, and this is where 
we have told that the great dissent is 
taking place across America. 

What do the dissenters say now, when 
one of their own university centers has, 
in effect, voted strong support for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Vietnam policies? 

In my opinion, this vote merely re- 
affirms the fact that the United States 
will not be bluffed out or talked out of its 
commitment to freedom. And I take 
these votes in Cambridge and San Fran- 
cisco to be concrete proof of that fact. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND TRADE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam Janeway has written for the Spec- 
tator magazine of November 3 a thought- 
ful article on the manner in which the 
administration has chosen to deal with 
both Congress and the rest of the world 
in the area of our foreign policy and 
trade relations. Mr. Janeway has seen the 
gap between what the administration has 
said it was doing in these fields and what 
has in fact been achieved. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICA: BARRIERS UP 
(By William Janeway) 

Four months after the conclusion of the 
Kennedy Round trade negotiations, the 
Finance Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate is considering a sheaf of bills which 
would impose quota restrictions on nearly 
40 per cent of American imports, William 
Roth, the President’s Special Representative 
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for Trade Negotiations, reflected general Ad- 
ministration concern when he warned that 
the bills could undo what was accomplished 
at Geneva and even reverse the postwar trend 
towards freer trade. Backing him up, five 
Cabinet members, starting with Dean Rusk, 
have been sent up to Capitol Hill to testify 
against the proposed legislation and the Pres- 
ident has put his own prestige directly on 
the line with a diatribe against Congres- 
sional protectionism. 

The White House, in fact, has panicked. 
Three circumstances account for the fact: 
the nature of the sponsorship of the legis- 
lation; the case set forth by the sponsors; 
and, above all, the wider issue which the 
fight over trade liberalization has raised. 
The legislation before the Finance Committee 
is the joint product of Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen—Republican leader, Vietnam Hawk and 
the President’s one remaining envoy to Con- 

nd Senator Vance Hartke—a Great 
Society Democrat whose opposition to the 
Vietnam escalation is as explicit as is his 
position among those Democrats from whom 
the President has deliberately dissociated 
himself. In both policy and political terms, 
the union of Dirksen and Hartke constitutes 
a consensus. 

Moreover, trade liberalisation is an issue 
on which the Administration is vulnerable. 
The Trade Expansion Act 1962, under whose 

the GATT Kennedy Round talks on 
tariff reductions were held, and agreement 
eventually reached, was grossly oversold 
throughout its five year statutory life. First, 
Britain’s exclusion from the Common Mar- 
ket made irrelevant its one truly revolution- 
ary provision, under which the President was 
empowered to eliminate tariffs entirely on 
goods of which more than 80 per cent of 
world trade was accounted for by the US and 
the EEC. The relatively minor reductions in 
tariffs on manufactured goods which were 
finally negotiated came as a triple disappoint- 
ment: the size of the proposed cuts were 
far less than had been promised over the 
years; no progress at all was made in freeing 
agricultural trade where the US could only 
and where the Administration had fully 
committed itself to Congress; and, even to 
get the agreement which was reached, the 
executive branch had to commit the legisla- 
tive branch to reduce, on a non quid pro quo 
basis, America’s non-tariff barriers to trade. 

The gap between the Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration’s promise to revolutionise 
trade relations and its actual performance 
has engendered a belief in Congress that the 
Executive gave up interest after interest in 
Geneva in order to gain an agreement, any 
agreement, which could be claimed as a vic- 
tory. Three additional factors contribute as 
well to the strength of the Finance Commit- 
tee’s case. The first is the latent protection- 
ism always present to some degree in Con- 
gress. The second is the dramatic rise in 
imports of such basic industrial commodities 
as steel products, whose American producers 
are well organised to influence Congress on 
both the labour and management sides. And 
the third is the growing recognition that the 
orthodox commitment to free trade is in- 
creasingly irrelevant: cartel-orlented, na- 
tionally backed competitors in Europe and 
Japan do not accept the principles of free 
trade; the haphazard integration of the 
western economy thanks to American foreign 
investment raises problems undreamt of by 
the theoreticians of free trade; and, as well, 
the needs of the developing countries appear 
to require some sort of specific trade dis- 
crimination in their favour. 

Thus the specifics of the challenge with 
which the Administration must deal grow 
out of disillusionment with the Administra- 
tion’s handling of trade liberalisation, plus 
old-fashioned protectionism and, in addition, 
a more sophisticated view of the problems 
of trade policy today. But the varied merits 
of the Finance Committee's case cannot alone 
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account for its sweeping acceptance to date. 
As with every other political and economic 
issue in Johnson’s America, the underlying 
significance of the struggle over trade libera- 
lization grows out of the Vietnam war. 

What Dirksen and Hartke have done, in 
fact, is to identify a major issue of foreign 
policy on which every member of Congress 
may feel free to assert the legitimate pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities of the legisla- 
tive branch, as many cannot feel free to do 
on Vietnam itself. The depth and extent of 
the Congressional revolt against two years of 
unilateral Presidential foreign policy-making 
may be measured by the response to the Dirk- 
sen-Hartke initiative, 

The immediate threat to Britain and to the 
world due to the outbreak of economic na- 
tionalism in America depends upon two open 
questions: what sort of restrictive trade leg- 
islation (and some legislation seems certain) 
is finally passed and whether or not the 
President will veto such legislation despite 
the political pressures of an election year. It 
is at least conceivable that the Congressional 
revolt could make the Kennedy Round agree- 
ment a dead letter before any major party 
to it, besides the United States, has formally 
adhered to it. For the longer term, Britain 
and the Free World are on notice that eco- 
nomic nationalism is on the rise in America, 
the product of the isolationism which the 
President has chosen for himself vis-a-vis 
Congress and which he has imposed upon 
America vis-a-vis the rest of the world. Cer- 
tainly the prospects for further trade libera- 
lisation or for any such new departures as 
Atlantic Free Trade appear now to be non- 
existent. 


THE RISING PRICE OF 
PROTECTIONISM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an excel- 
lent editorial, entitled The Rising Price 
of Protectionism,” published in the No- 
aie yg 24 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
The editorial shows the very impor- 
tant connection between the stability of 
the dollar and the drive for import quo- 
tas on textiles, steel, lead and zinc, dairy 
products, and other commodities. Not 
only would they endanger our trade sur- 
plus by inviting retaliation by other 
countries against our export but, as the 
editorial puts it: 

Foreign countries would be likely to re- 
gard the import curbs, at this particular time, 
as a desperate measure to defend the dollar. 
Their confidence in America’s currency, far 
from rock-solid as it is, would be further 
weakened. 


The editorial further states that pro- 
tectionist legislation would also weaken 
the already fragile ties among Western 
nations and weaken confidence in dem- 
ocratic governments as “one special in- 
terest. after another is able to persuade 
government to do its bidding.” 

I strongly urge Senators that before 
we embark on an extremely dangerous 
road toward dismantling our trade policy 
and nullifying the Kennedy round—the 
results of which were sent to Congress by 
the President yesterday—let us carefully 
consider what the consequences would be 
for our Nation and our people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Wall 
Street Journal editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s message, transmitting a copy 
of the multilateral trade agreement 
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signed in Geneva this June and sum- 
marizing the great benefits that these ne- 
gotiations can be expected to bring to this 
Nation over the next 5 years, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 24, 1967] 
THE RISING PRICE OF PROTECTIONISM 


Britain’s devaluation of the pound provides 
a fresh reason to resist the pleas of the steel, 
textile and other industries for new import 
quotas. It points up the fact that a plunge 
back into protectionism could have repercus- 
sions that are not solely economic. 

The economic impact alone could be bad 
enough, In fact it’s rather ironic that Con- 
gress can resist the Administration’s tax sur- 
charge plan and at the same time seriously 
consider imposing hidden taxes on con- 
sumers, taxes paid through the higher prices 
that import restrictions would bring. 

There is, moreover, no getting around the 
truth that the curbs amount to subsidies to 
certain favored domestic industries. Either 
quotas or tariffs tend to distort markets, pro- 
mote misallocation of resources and lessen 
the pressures for increasing industrial effi- 
ciency. 

With the pound’s devaluation raising ques- 
tions about the stability of the dollar, a move 
to curb imports would also attack what has 
up to now been the strongest element in 
America’s international accounts, its excess 
of exports over imports. Other nations would 
be sure to retaliate with restrictions against 
exports from the U.S.; some are already 
planning steps they would take. 

Outside the area of pure economics, foreign 
countries would be likely to regard the im- 
port curbs, at this particular time, as a 
desperate measure to defend the dollar. 
Their confidence in America’s currency, far 
from rock-solid as it is, would be further 
weakened. 

On a political level, a stepup in interna- 
tional trade warfare—and that's exactly what 
the protectionists are inviting—would fray 
the already fragile ties among Western na- 
tions. The friendlier the trade relations 
among countries, the easier it is for them to 
work together in other endeavors. 

Besides the heavy economic costs at home, 
a new outburst of protectionism could, if 
pushed far enough, actually weaken our na- 
tion’s democratic principles. 

A system of import quotas, after all, usu- 
ally does not evolve from any thoughtful, 
overall study of a nation’s economic condi- 
tion. Instead it grows willy-nilly as one spe- 
cial-interest group after another is able to 
persuade government to do its bidding. 

Government thus takes on one of the as- 
pects of totalitarianism: Blatant economic 
discrimination. In a number of countries in 
recent years, trade favors have been won 
not merely by loud and persistent lobbying 
but by covert payoffs. Such a situation may 
seem remote for the U.S., but when any 
government has valuable privileges to dis- 
pense, the danger of corruption cannot be 
completely dismissed. 

Then, too, trade restrictions can dis- 
criminate in favor of certain areas of a 
country, since a region often specializes in 
one or more favored products. Canada, for 
instance, has tried to protect the industries 
of Ontario and Quebec; this has led to bar- 
riers against Canadian exports, making it 
more difficult for other, raw-material-pro- 
ducing provinces to sell abroad. The result 
has been, in some degree, disruptive of Cana- 
dian unity. 

Even so, a move toward protectionism, 
once started, is often difficult to reverse. Do- 
mestic oil producers already are shielded by 
a quota system; now they would like 
stronger barriers. The textile industry al- 
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ready has quotas on cotton goods; now it 
wants to extend them to practically all its 
products. 

Congressmen, being human, can find the 
pressure pretty heavy, Many of the adverse 
effects of import quotas are not easy to see, 
and the impact on consumers is spread over 
millions of Americans, touching few of them 
hard enough to get them to fire off letters 
to their lawmakers. The pro-quota forces, 
on the other hand, are well-organized and 
financed and lobbying powerfully. 

Members of Congress, however, supposedly 
represent all the people, not a few favored 
industries. We can only hope they will recog- 
nize that protectionism’s price, too high in 
any case, now has become more prohibitive 
still, 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to Section 226 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, a copy of the multilateral 
trade agreement signed in Geneva on June 
30, 1967. 

The agreement brings to a successful 
conclusion what we all know as the Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations. It fulfills the 
purposes and high hopes of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act passed by the Congress in 1962. 

The documents contain a mass of detail. 
On paper those details appear dry and tech- 
nical. In reality they represent new factories, 
more jobs, lower prices to consumers, and 
higher incomes for American workers and 
for our trading partners throughout the 
world. 

These decisions recorded in these docu- 
ments rest on solid experience. The remark- 
able post-war expansion of international 
trade brought strength and growth to the 
free world economy. It enriched the lives of 
people everywhere—and thus it served the 
cause of peace. We and our trading partners 
had an enormous stake in the further re- 
moval of trade barriers. Trade expansion 
would continue to benefit us all—the more 
so because of our growing prosperity. Protec- 
tionism and trade wars would hurt us all— 
the more so because of our growing inter- 
dependence. 

This report celebrates the wisdom of these 
decisions and the success of this tremendous 
effort. As a consequence, international trade 
can continue to be the world’s biggest growth 
industry. We must continue to provide lead- 
ership in international trade policy to realize 
its vast potentialities and share fully in its 
benefits. 

The results of the trade negotiations are 
of unprecedented scale. We received tariff 
concessions from other countries on between 
87% to $8 billion of our industrial and agri- 
cultural exports. We reduced duties on about 
the same volume of our imports. The gains 
will be even greater in future years as world 
trade grows. 

In approaching the trade negotiations, two 
fundamental standards governed our actions. 

First, we sought—and achieved—reciproc- 
ity in trade concessions. Our consumers will 
benefit by lower import costs. Our export 
industries will benefit by greater market op- 
portunities abroad. 

Second, we sought to safeguard domestic 
industries that were especially vulnerable to 
import competition. We accomplished this 
through procedures worked out in accord- 
ance with guidelines wisely established by 
Congress in the Trade Expansion Act. 

On October 21, 1963, we issued the first of a 
series of public notices of our intention to 
negotiate. Public hearings were held by the 
Tariff Commission and by the interagency 
Trade Information Committee. From these 
hearings, and from special studies carried out 
by the Office of Emergency Planning, we were 
given advice on each article under review 
for possible concession. When this expert 
examination revealed that a particular in- 
dustrial and agricultural product was ex- 
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ceptionally vulnerable to import competition, 
it was withheld from negotiation. These 
background studies also guided our nego- 
tiators in determining how large a concession 
we could reasonably make on each item. 

Because of the care exercised in these 
preparations, the selectivity with which re- 
deductions were made, and the fact that most 
of these reductions will come into effect 
gradually over a 5-year period, we can be as- 
sured that the vital interests of American 
labor, agriculture and industry have been 
safeguarded. 

Throughout the negotiations my Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations worked 
closely with the bipartisan Congressional 
Advisors. 

The thoroughness of our preparation has 
borne fruit. As we made many concessions, 
so did our leading trading partners—the 
West European nations, Canada, and Japan. 
The major features of the basic agreement 
illustrate its depth and potential benefits. 

Tariff cuts of 30% to 50% on a very broad 
range of industrial goods. For example: 

Canada reduced tariffs on a wide range of 
machinery from 22.5% to 15%, on metal 
furniture from 25% to 17.5%, and on coal 
from 10% to zero. 

Japan cut tariffs on bearings and parts 
from 25% to 12.5% and various types of 
radio transmission apparatus and parts from 
20% to 10%. 

Great Britain cut its tariffs on American 
electric typewriters from 16% to 7.5%, on 
circuit breakers from 16% to 8%, and on air 
conditioners from 12% to 7.5%. 

The nations of the European Economic 
Community cut tariffs on U.S. pumps and 
compressors from 12% to 6%, on refrigerat- 
ing equipment from 10% to 5%, and on au- 
tomobiles from 22% to 11%. 

Agricultural concessions that will open 
new trading opportunities for our farmers 
and set a valuable precedent for bringing the 
benefits of competition to world agricultural 
trade. For example: 

Canada eliminated all tariffs on American 
apples, halved its tariff on orange and grape- 
fruit juice from 10% to 5%, reduced its 
tariff on tallow from 17.5% to 10%. 

Japan reduced its tariff on soybeans from 
18% to 6%, on turkey from 20% to 15%, and 
on prunes from 15% to 10%. 

The European Economic Community cut 
tariffs on dried peas and beans from 9% to 
45%, on variety meats from 20% to 14%, 
and on unmanufactured tobacco from 28% 
to 23%. 

Great Britain cut duties on soybeans from 
5% to zero, on variety meats from 20% to 
10%, and on raisins from 7.5% to 3.5%. 

We gave comparable concessions on a wide 
range of products that we import. From 
them, we will gain the opportunity to choose 
from a wider variety of consumer goods, in- 
dustrial materials, and capital equipment at 
lower prices. 

Other parts of the Geneva agreement will 
also promote trade and encourage economic 
growth in all free world nations. These are: 

The basic elements of a world grains ar- 
rangement. This understanding provides for 
higher minimum trading prices and a pro- 
gram under which other nations will join us 
in the task of supplying food aid to the un- 
dernourished people in many of the develop- 
ing nations. 

A significant accord on antidumping pro- 
cedures. This accord—consistent with exist- 
ing American law—binds our trading part- 
ners to insure fair procedures to American 
exporters, while safeguarding American in- 
dustry. 

Progress in dealing with particular com- 
modity groups. A 3-year extension of the 
Long Term Cotton Textile Arrangement was 
concluded. Useful approaches were developed 
in negotiating tariffs for steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, pulp and paper. 

A separate bargain on the American Selling 
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Price issue. The U.S. stands to gain additional 
tariff concessions on chemical exports and 
liberalization of some European non-tariff 
barriers in exchange for abolishing the Ameri- 
can Selling Price System of valuating certain 
chemicals. This package will require special 
legislation. 

Significant benefits to the developing 
countries. Those countries will get help from 
the food aid provision of the grains arrange- 
ment and from concessions they received 
from all industrial countries on export prod- 
ucts of particular interest to them. 

Each member of the Congress has already 
received a copy of the Report on United 
States Negotiations. This report summarizes 
the concessions granted by other countries 
and the results of special multilateral nego- 
tiations in the Kennedy Round. It also lists 
all tariff concessions granted by the United 
States in the Kennedy Round. An additional 
report will soon be transmitted showing the 
tariff concessions each of the major Kennedy 
Round participants granted on principal 
commodity groups in the negotiations. 

I expect to issue a proclamation shortly 
making the reductions in the United States 
tariffs effective beginning on January 1, 1968. 
I shall seek the advice and consent of the 
Senate regarding United States participation 
in the World Grains Arrangement. Interna- 
tional agreement on this arrangement was 
recently reached in Rome as a consequence 
of the understanding on grains negotiated 
in the Kennedy Round. 

Finally, I shall submit to the Congress a 
Trade Bill to make effective the American 
Selling Price agreement in the Kennedy 
Round, to revise the Adjustment Assistance 

for firms and workers, and to pro- 
vide authority that will enable us to make 
further progress in promoting world trade. 

The Geneva Conference set a solid record 
of achievement, unmatched in world trade 
history for its constructive and beneficial re- 
sults. The results represent a monument not 
only to our late President who gave the nego- 
tiations his name, but also to another great 
American, the late Governor Christian A. 
Herter, whose inspiration and leadership 
guided us through the difficult first three 
years of negotiations. 

I commend this agreement and these re- 
ports to your attention. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


SENATOR CHURCH’S AMENDMENT 
TO THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see a news item by Mr. Sam 
Ochiltree, published in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman of November 2, concerning 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] to 
the foreign aid bill. It is encouraging to 
know that the efforts of Senator 
CxuurcH to reduce world tensions by 
bringing the arms sales program under 
control have not gone unnoticed in his 
home State press. His dedication, per- 
severance, and hard work paid off in 
what I consider to be one of the most 
significant changes Congress has ever 
made in the foreign aid program. 

I might add that the Senator from 
Idaho was also instrumental in cutting 
back very substantially the amounts re- 
quested for military assistance and sup- 
porting assistance. He has rendered 
yeoman service in bringing about a more 
effective and economical aid program, 
geared to the realities of the world and 


the needs of our own society. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
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article from the Idaho Daily Statesman 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCH OUTRACES LOBBY IN SEEKING To CURB 
SALES OF WEAPONS TO NEUTRALS 


(By Tom Ochiltree) 


WASHINGTON.—Despite the pressure of ad- 
ministration lobbyists, Sen. Frank Church, 
D-Idaho, appeared Wednesday to have a 
good chance of winning a major victory in 
his campaign to check the sale of American 
arms to under-developed countries. 

It seems now that the Senate is deter- 
mined to dig in its heels and insist that the 
House accept Church's amendment abolish- 
ing the Defense Department's $383-million 
revolying arms sales credit fund. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright, D-Ark, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, said so far as he is concerned he 
would rather have no foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill at all than give way on this point. 


SUPPORT PLEASES 


Aides said Church, presently engaged in 
courthouse conferences with constituents in 
Idaho, was pleased at this support from 
Fulbright. 

The Senate conferees, of whom Church is 
one, had offered to agree to postpone liquida- 
tion of the revolving fund from Dec, 31 to 
next June 30, but this was turned down by 
the House conferees, L 

essional liaison men from the State 
Department and the Pentagon have urged 
restoration of various Senate cuts in mili- 
tary assistance and have directed their heavi- 
est fire at Church’s amendment. They have 
convinced the House conferees that aboli- 
tion of the revolving fund would mean that 
countries in Latin America, the Middle East 
and elsewhere would turn to foreign arms 
and that United States influence would de- 
cline in those areas. 


SENATE PASSES BILL 


The Senate passed the foreign aid authori- 
zation bill on Aug. 17 after a debate that 
revealed particularly strong support for 
Church's amendment. The House version, 
passed on Aug. 24, provided for the revolving 
fund. 

Conferees from the two chambers have 
met 10 times. They have split the difference 
in the total authorization between the Sen- 
ate’s $2.6 billion and the House’s $2.8 billion 
to arrive at a figure of $2.7 billion. 

But they remain hung up on various as- 
pects of arms aid and particularly on the 
revolving fund amendment. 

If the revolving fund ultimately is 
dropped, the result would be to kill the 
Pentagon’s program of using the export im- 
port bank to finance arms sales to under- 
developed countries. Pentagon and state de- 
partment sources have argued that foreign 
nations cannot borrow money for American 
arms on their own and that the loans must 
be guaranteed. 


EISENHOWER AND BRADLEY 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last evening the Columbia Broad- 
casting System presented a special pro- 
gram entitled “Who, What, When, 
Where, Why,” which took the form of 
an interview with former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley on the Vietnam conflict. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
verbatim transcript of this interesting 
and enlightening program be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
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script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wuo, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, WHY: EISEN- 
HOWER AND BRADLEY ON VIETNAM 


(Broadcast over the CBS Television Network, 
November 28, 1967) 

Reporter: Harry Reasoner. 

Executive producer: Burton Benjamin. 

Reasoner. The two men you see walking 
behind me are the only living Five-Star Gen- 
erals in the United States Army. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the 34th President of the United 
States, was the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Force in Europe during World 
War II. His West Point classmate in 1915, 
Omar N. Bradley was the GI’s General, in 
Africa, Sicily, Normandy and on to Victory 
in Germany. General Bradley has just re- 
turned from Vietnam. In the former Presi- 
dent’s office, in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
we talked to Generals Eisenhower and Brad- 
ley about Vietnam. 

Gentlemen, most conversations about 
Vietnam, these days, begin with a Classifica- 
tion of the people talking... Would you 
say you were Hawks or Doves, Mr. President? 

EISENHOWER. I’m neither, and I’m certain 
that General Bradley isn't. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t believe our country is... And 
that’s the reason I deprecate the use of the 
word for the individual. A Hawk“ is a 
predator, and neither the Individual nor the 
United States wants to seize somebody else’s 
property; and a “Dove” is usually a helpless 
prey of a predator. I don’t want to be either. 

REASONER, Would you agree, General Brad- 
ley? 

General BRADLEY. Yes, sir, I do. Exactly. 

REASONER. What about this new Commit- 
tee that I believe you're Co-Chairman of, 
General Bradley. It’s called the “Committee 
For Peace With Freedom“? 

BrapLeY. Well, some of us have felt for 
some time that the whole picture is not being 
presented to the American Public. The ten- 
dency in news is to print the sensational 
and the bad. . . I suppose that’s what peo- 
ple buy papers for, or listen to TV about. 
But they leave out the good part of the War, 
and why we're fighting, and what we're fight- 
ing for—and morale of the men... The 
good parts they don’t print. We think the 
Committee can do some good. 

REASONER. Would you say, Mr. President, 
that this was the most unpopular war this 
country’s ever had? 

EISENHOWER. Well, I think in many ways 
it is. But remember this, we have not de- 
clared it a war, and therefore all discussion 
can be very argumentative and is completely 
free. . . . Historically, look at the number of 
people that were killed in New York City 
during the Civil War in resisting the Draft. 
. .. And there was a tremendous movement 
for Peace in the North .. . And if what you 
aptly call the “Doves” of that day, if they’d 
have had their way, why we’d have been a 
fragmented continent, and certainly no na- 
tion like we are today. 

REASONER. As well as the war being some- 
what unpopular ...A lot of polls indicate 
that people don’t approve of the way the 
President is handling it. Assuming we've got 
the war, do you think he’s handling it prop- 
erly? 

EISENHOWER. I don’t believe anyone is in 
a position, that isn’t living this problem all 
the time, to criticize in detail the conduct 
of this war. Now General Bradley and I had 
quite a bit to do with one war, and both of 
us have been criticized, I think, for what we 
did or didn't do. But these critics didn’t 
know the problem. They didn’t know what 
the situations were then, and none of us, I 
think, can really live this thing. . . But I 
do know this, that there are always going to 
be critics of the conduct of the war, during 
it and after it’s done. . . And I think that 
most of em would be better advised to wait 
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and look for the facts, and do more think- 
ing, rather than talking. 

Reasoner. I'd like to get back to the his- 
tory of this for a moment, Mr. President, One 
of the things we hear a lot about is your 
famous 1954 letter to President Diem, offer- 
ing help. 

EISENHOWER. Yes. 

REASONER. How did you see that at the 
time? Did you envisage a military operation? 

EISENHOWER. Well, I didn't at that time 
For this reason: Laos was causing much more 
trouble than Vietnam, and when I turned 
over to President Kennedy, I had two long 
talks with him about that situation. But at 
that time, Vietnam was not giving us real 
concern. Except that Diem—he believed in 
Nepotism. He trusted his sister-in-law and 
his brother, and that’s about all the people 
he would talk to. And we were trying to cor- 
rect that situation. Otherwise, we weren't go- 
ing to worry at that time, 

Reasoner. I think there’s another thing 
that’s been confused in people's minds 
the fact that we did not sign the Geneva 
Accords. 

EISENHOWER, Well, this has been called a 
great mistake. Actually, we, at Geneva, 
pledged in good faith, that we would sup- 
port the decisions reached there, about the 
protection of this particular—or this general 
area, But I, after talking with Foster Dulles, 
I suggested to him, myself, that we not sign 
it. Because I didn’t want to put my name on 
some paper that was surrendering a con- 
siderable area, and it is a considerable area, 
to the Communists. And I believed that 
would provoke em only to further action. 
And while people like to—to deprecate and 
make fun of the so-called “Domino Theory”, 
I think there is no question, whatsoever, 
that any success with the Communists just 
breeds the opportunity for the next success. 
And you can see where that could happen 
in Asia, if we let it go. 

Reasoner, After the Geneva Accords, when 
the elections were scheduled in 1956, the 
assumption was that Ho Chi Minh would 
have won by about 80% of the vote. We 
were probably instrumental in seeing that 
those elections were not held. Was that the 
reason, Sir? i 

EISENHOWER, Well, I think it was really 
Diem, himself. Like we said, it just wasn't 
time. But I think we agreed to it. But there's 
this about it, at that time we had a dictator 
that was now controlling more than half 
the country. And with a great deal of his 
population, he would get 100% of the vote. 
Now, Diem would have to take the elec- 
tions—absolutely free, and so therefore the 
whole thing would probably be free. Now, 
on the surface, they might have been free 
all across the country, but not with the 
Communists operating as they do, in the 
areas they were then occupying. 

Reasoner. I think that one thing that 
puzzles a great many people is that we don’t 
even have any agreement among the Gen- 
erals on the war now. We've got a couple of 
Generals here, that are in agreement. But a 
number of your colleagues, General Bradley, 
are “Dovish”, or at least would disagree with 
your views. How do you explain that division 
among professional military men? 

BRADLEY. Well, I don’t think they under- 
stand it. Our whole public is confused about 
this war, and I think that includes some of 
the Generals. I know I just could not vis- 
ualize the situation until I went over there. 
.. . The first thing that strikes you, is how 
you get round. You used to jump in a jeep 
or something, now you go everywhere by 
helicopter. . . You fly, and you come down 
and land in a place held by our troops, and 
maybe with VC all around—a considerable 
distance, or close, as the case may be—and 
you don’t just get out and go up to a front 
line and say, Well, over there is the enemy, 
and here are friendly troops”. You do that in 
little spots, yes, but you just don’t know 
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where the enemy is. And that, to me, was the 
first thing that hit me. You used to get good 
intelligence reports, the enemy was in such 
and such a place, and he was usin’ such and 
such loads, and so on. Now, your intelligence 
reports are very piecemeal, You have to put 
em all together, and try to find out where 
there is a battalion, and to go out and try 
to locate him and scatter him. But it’s just 
confusion, even on the battle-field. In a way. 
Of course, they know what they’re doing. 
But I mean, when you first look at it, for 
an observer, you say, Well, what's going 
on?” . . And then you dig into it and you 
find out. . . . We're used to seeing progress 
on a map. For example, when President 
Eisenhower and I were in Europe, our map 
was probably published in the papers every 
day. You could see it going forward. That's 
a great Satisfaction, to have to move your 
command posts forward. But over here, you 
don’t do that. You don’t have a line, but 
your progress is marked by the fact that 
you're placing more and more of the popu- 
lation under Government control. And you 
make it more and more difficult for the Viet 
Cong and the North Vietnamese to function 
effectively. . . It's just going to take pa- 
tience. We don’t have much patience in this 
country. We're used to getting things done 
in a whale of a hurry. And you can’t do it 
that fast over there. 

REASONER. I suppose one of the problems is 
fighting it out in the open. Would you have 
been handicapped, for instance, if you’d had 
to announce your troop strength on D Day? 

EISENHOWER. My Goodness! Or your plans, 
or anything else? Man—or when you're re- 
placements are coming, or when you're rein- 
forcements are coming? Why of course you’d 
be handicapped. Matter of fact, in war, there 
is certainly one truism that is still correct; 
and that is, “never tell your enemy any- 
thing.” And if you have to tell anything 
publicly, to us, today the enemy can see it in 
his dispatches of that evening. Our reinforce- 
ments, or what we intend to do, or what our 
new weapons are, and anything else. I’ve 
never—I'd certainly had someone before a 
court if that’d ever happened in my Theatre! 

Reasoner. Is that an argument, sir, for 
having Congress declare war now? 

EISENHOWER. Well, I think, here—I—I—I’ve 
proposed a question once in awhile. Some peo- 
ple have said I advocated it, and I don’t. Be- 
cause Im not intimate enough with the polit- 
ical dangers and risks that the other people 
see. Now, I will tell you this .. . I—I dis- 
count any attempt of either Russia or China 
coming into this war on a major basis. I dis- 
count it because Communists operate on the 
basis of their own plans, Whether they be ag- 
gressive, or for the moment they want to be 
quiescent—whatever. They do not do this by 
reaction, or some firm action they see else- 
where. 

Reasoner. Mr. President, you said you can’t 
fight a war with “gradualism.” How do you 
mean that, sir? 

EISENHOWER. The first principle of war is to 
win quickly, because it’s the time that you're 
engaged in the thing that brings about the 
costs and particularly in blood as well as 
treasury. And I think that if you’re going to 
appeal to force, and disregard all interna- 
tional means of getting this thing settled, 
then get all the force you can as quickly as 
you can. 

REASONER. You'd feel it was possible, then, 
sir, to win the war—militarily.... Of 
course, some people say you can never 
Win . .? 

EISENHOWER. You know we've had defeat- 
ists in every war we've ever had. If you go 
back to 1942, just after Tobruk had fallen, 
and Bataan had fallen, why the people in 
this country—Look, I was then Operations 
Officer in the War Department, and we had 
cities sending in telegram after telegram— 
hysterically calling for aircraft defenses. 
They were just shouting for Regiments of 
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Anti-Aircraft artillery. We didn’t have any. 
But nonetheless, that was the kind of thing 
that happens. And people say, “Oh, you can’t 
win. What are we going to do? Better stop 
right here!” Well, that’s silly. And I say, of 
course they can do it... . I talked to Gen- 
eral Westmoreland just a couple of days ago. 
And he pointed out, even when he got his 
earlier forces, when he got up to 184,000, he 
didn't have any logistic or what the soldiers 
call infra- structure.“ He didn't have it set 
up. So he had to spend his first Army in de- 
veloping the necessary logistic arrange- 
ments. He has now six deep ports. And he 
has even pipelines, running from the Coast 
up to the places where he might have to 
concentrate, and he’s got a splendid logistic 
range—system ...and now, the soldiers 
that he gets are fighting, because he’s got 
this already preparatory work that—all 
through 1965, apparently occupied most of 
his soldier's and most of his time. 

Braviey. Seeing all this base he's built up 
caused me to suggest that we invite Ho Chi 
Minh down and let him see all of this fine 
base we're working from. I think he'd be 
very discouraged ...if he really had a 
truthful report about what we have now, 
ready to function from. 

REASONER. It’s all true, isn’t it, sir, that 
our Vietnamese don’t fight as well as their 
Vietnamese. Why is that? 

Braver, I wouldn't say that. I don't think 
that’s an accurate assumption. ... No, we 
always give credit to the VC, for example, 
for being such terrific fighters, and we say 
that sometimes about Communists in other 
places. They seem to be more imbued with 
desire for success than our people. I don't 
think it’s necessarily so. The South Viet- 
namese are making good soldiers, They're 
fighting for their country. 

EISENHOWER. Not only do I agree with 
that, but I want to point out this... All 
reports, including Bradley's from out there, 
talk about the wonderful morale of our 
soldiers. Now, we’ve always thought that 
the morale of an Army, a fighting Army was 
supported by the enthusiasm and the sound 
support of its population. Now, they are 
giving us all an example, of Fortitude, Cour- 
age and Gallantry. In doing things that 
they believe are necessary. And you find in 
every one of their letters—and I get quite 
a few of em myself—and they are talking 
about “We know what we are doing, but 
we don't understand about these ‘kooks’ 
and ‘hippies’ and all the rest” that are 
talking about surrendering—get out of this 
country. They’re—I think that their morale 
is something that most of us ought to think 
about a little bit more, and remember the 
sacrifices that they are making. 

REASONER. General Bradley, I want to get 
back to the war itself for a moment. What 
about the bombing, sir? Isn't it true that 
bombing has never really won a battle? 

BRADLEY. Bombing in itself. But it’s a 
great contribution to your ground results. 
For example they estimate that at least 
500,000 people are being kept busy in North 
Vietnam, manning the guns, supplying them, 
and repairing the damage. Well, if they 
weren't being diverted doing that, they 
might be coming down the trail to act as 
ground troops. And furthermore, they're 
having to fire, they estimate over there, 
that a hundred times as much ammunition 
is fired at our planes as is fired at our... 
as on the ground ... You can multiply the 
ground fire by 100 and you also have some 
more troubles. And they can’t get those 
supplies down as quickly as they can. They 
lose a lot of trucks and cars and they have 
to haul a lot of it by hand. Carry it on their 
backs. All of that reduces the amount of 
effort against our ground troops, which after 
all, is where we will eventually be success- 
ful—or I suggest that we usually are. It’s 
usually the ground action that’s decisive. 
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But the air makes a great contribution to 
their success. It always does. 

REASONER, Mr. President, we've had a series 
of quite optimistic statements lately, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, Ambassador Bunker, and 
some others. There have been periods like 
this before, when the Government exuded 
optimism. Do you think that’s helped to con- 
fuse the American people? 

EISENHOWER. The predictions are probably 
honest, when the man makes them. But it’s 
just a dangerous thing to do. But now, you 
notice these last predictions of Westmore- 
land, and what we’ve been hearing these last 
few days: They say, In two years, we'll be 
seeing the end of their final deterioration” — 
that is the beginning of the end... And this 
is a very cautious prediction, I should think. 
Because they are making real progress. But I 
think the—very glowing predictions made a 
couple of years ago, here and there, and this 
came from some Generals, I think, as well 
as some civilians, I think that did help to 
confuse the Americans very much. 

REASONER. Mr, President, I wonder about 
the effect on the nation of a long period of 
war, or preparation for war. And I think 
back to your final address where you warned 
about the dangers of a military-industrial 
complex. Has that danger been increased by 
the Vietnamese war? 

EISENHOWER. Well, of course it has. We 
have lived so long that the thing we must 
remember is that we must not become a 
Garrison state. . . . Now, strangely enough, 
this little talk that I made, has caused, I 
think, so far as I’m concerned, more cor- 
respondence, and more questions. But the 
fact is, when you've got a manufacturer, who 
is wholly dependent upon military supplies, 
and you have a Congressman, each wanting 
a military facility in his own District. When 
you've got the military forces, in order to 
get on with the job, each wanting more of 
its particular kind of a thing, you have a 
tremendous influence in this country. We 
don’t like what we see happening; but the 
fact is we have to do it. And all I was urging, 
and still urge, is that for the average citizen 
to watch what is happening, and seeing 
whether he's being bulldozed a little bit—or 
confused, if you want to put it that way, 
but also we have a whole horde of Americans 
who are being advantaged by being so deep 
in this war-like effort. 

REASONER. General Bradley, what do we 
do now? Do we go on doing what we're do- 
ing? Is there something else we could be 
doing? 

BRADLEY. Well, I think so. Unless we want 
to declare war and go and invade North Viet- 
nam, and I don’t think any of us are in 
favor of that. I sometimes think we talk too 
much about trying to get them to the negoti- 
ating table. I think we should say that once, 
and then shut up. Because they take it as a 
sign of weakness. They think we're in a bad 
way. And intelligence indicates that’s what’s 
keepin’ em going, is the attitude here in the 
States; which is similar to the movement 
that started in France—opposition to the 
war, it grew and grew, until finally France 
got out of Vietnam. They're counting on the 
same thing here. And I just don't believe 
the American people are that weak, I think 
their fiber is stronger than that, they're not 
going to give up and get out. And, as soon 
as the Communists realize that, maybe we 
will have a stop—cessation in the fighting. 

EISENHOWER. You know, Harry, one other 
thing. This respecting of boundary lines on a 
map. I think you can overdo it. Now we don't 
want to invade North Vietnam and destroy it, 
but they’re right down in the DMZ and right 
north of it, and now it seems to me, if we 
wanted, to put on an operation that would 
get this menace eliminated, I think this 
wouldn’t be invading—then this would be 
removing a thorn in our sides. That’s the way 
I look at—war—I think you do too. 

Brabiey. In other words, you're suggesting, 
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one operation might be to make an end run 
around—the DMZ—and knock their artillery 
out 

EISENHOWER, That's right, either from the 
sea, or from the hills 

BRADLEY. —from the hills, In other words 
they didn’t respect the DMZ that was put in 
there and everybody was supposed to stay 
out of there. They disregarded that agree- 
ment and they came on through and built up 
in it, and shoot over it right behind the 
protection—maybe we should—who with. I’m 
not saying let’s do it, but it’s something we 
certainly have to consider 

EISENHOWER, No . . But what I’m say- 
ing is, that sort of sacrosanct idea of a line 
on the ground that no one can see, but it’s 
on your maps, and you must respect it in— 
to the ultimate. This, I just don't agree 
with. . . and this is not an invasion, this 
is Just removing an annoyance, and a menace. 
Now, I don’t care where this happens. As far 
as I’m concerned, I would be for what we 
call “hot pursuit“, even in the air—if— 

BRADLEY. Or on the ground? 

EISENHOWER. Hm? Or on the ground, that’s 
right. And if you’re chasing some people and 
they just step over into Cambodia or Laos, 
I wouldn’t—it wouldn’t bother me. I'd go 
at em as long as they’d come in there in 
the first place. And in the same way, the 
air. If an airplane attacked me, and we 
wanted to chase him, I'd go in wherever his 
base was. As far as I’m concerned. 

REASONER. Including China? 

EISENHOWER. Yes, Wherever his base comes. 
As a matter of fact .. . This was the first 
. . difference that I told em we would 
make in the Korean War, unless that— 
Armistice was promptly signed, then we were 
going to do this . . And I think it’s just 
only defense—self-defense, that all itis... 
If you come in my house, to do some— 
burglarize me—and I start chasin’ you, I—I 
think I got to chase you anywhere as long 
as I know you're the guy ... That's what I 
think here. 

REASONER. Thinking back to Korea, Mr. 
President brings up another question. A lot 
of people think that Ho Chi Minh is waiting 
for next year’s election. And they believe that 
in the case of Korea you were able to do 
things to settle the war that the incumbent 
couldn't have done or another Democrat 
couldn't have done. Do you think that there 
will be a change in the war as a result of our 
election? 

EISENHOWER. I would doubt it. I'll tell 
you... This is what I believe ...I think 
that a thing that has gone on in the Inter- 
national World, I don’t care what the prob- 
lem is, if it’s gone on for months, and been 
tacitly accepted by everybody, it’s pretty 
hard to change it and make it aggression on 
your part. You see? So, while we are weary 
of this thing in Korea, we let it be known 
to the Communists that we were not going 
to be bound by some of these so-called “Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreements” or understandings— 
common understandings . . . I don’t believe 
that there would be much change in the 
actual conduct, because apparently, West- 
moreland has about as many troops as he 
would like, or as he’s asked for. Personally, 
I would like to see him have another 100,000 
to just clean this thing up more quickly. 

BRADLEY. Speed it up, yeah. ng. 

EISENHOWER. Yes, speed it up. Because, as 
I say again, the costs of war are measured 
largely by its length. It’s endurance, Because 
you—all the preparations you have, even in 
a small war are pretty heavily—heavy. So I 
would like to see it get over, and I would like 
to give him everything that he thinks he 
needs. And I think that any method—the 
only change that I could think of—that a 
change of Administration might make. 

REASONER. Do you think the War will be a 
serious factor in the campaign? 

EISENHOWER, Well, certain things, I’m sure. 
But I do think that they—they will be people 
who will go over the history of the whole 
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thing, and probably want to criticize con- 
duet. . . because that’s—that’s par for the 
course. And I would be amazed if it didn’t 
happen. But I don’t believe that there will 
be any challenge made of the character; “We 
ought to get out now, and we're fighting for 
the wrong purposes. We're fighting—to 
use Bradley's phrase ... we're fighting a 
right war at the right place”. 

REASONER. General Bradley, Mr. President, 
thank you very much. 


RETIREMENT OF MRS. SUANEE 
DUSENBURY AS MANAGER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY OFFICE IN 
FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Congress the long and distinguished 
record of public service of Mrs. Suanee 
Moorhead Daly Dusenbury who will re- 
tire December 1, 1967, as office manager 
of the social security district office in 
Florence, S. C., following 31 years in this 
important position. 

Few citizens in our Nation can claim a 
record of service such as that compiled 
by Mrs. Dusenbury. In addition, she has 
excelled as a citizen of Florence and has 
made numerous contributions to the wel- 
fare of her State and Nation. 

A native of Seneca, S.C., Mrs. Dusen- 
bury received an A.B. degree from Win- 
throp College in 1919 and began her 
career as a public school teacher. In 1920 
she married Julian D. Dusenbury, an 
attorney, and three sons were born of 
this marriage prior to Mr. Dusenbury’s 
untimely death in 1931. 

During this time Mrs. Dusenbury was 
president of the Florence County Coun- 
cil of Farm Women for 6 years. She also 
was vice president of the State Council 
of Farm Women for 4 years and State 
citizenship chairman of the State Council 
of Farm Women for 4 years. The first 
time our State legislature was ever pre- 
sented with any mention of vocational 
guidance, Mrs. Dusenbury brought it to 
their attention when she was vice presi- 
of the South Carolina Council of Farm 
Women. 

In 1933 Mrs. Dusenbury was appointed 
as a member of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Council for Florence 
County, on which the members served 
without ray. The function of the council 
was to establish the RFC relief organiza- 
tion and to put it into operation. Upon 
Mrs. Dusenbury’s motion, while she was 
with the RFC, the first school lunch pro- 
gram in America was instituted. A dele- 
gation from Washington came down to 
study the program, which later became 
a national project. 

When Mrs. Dusenbury’s youngest son 
commenced school, Mrs. Dusenbury felt 
that it was possible for her to take a job 
outside the home. In 1933 she was ap- 
pointed director of the department of 
public welfare of ERA, Florence County. 
Mrs. Dusenbury had the responsibility 
of organizing the new department. 

In August 1933, the National Reem- 
ployment Service office opened and Mrs. 
Dusenbury commenced her duties as 
manager. At that time, her son Julian 
went to Washington as a page in the U.S. 
Senate, when he was 12 years old, serv- 
ing from 1933 to 1937. 

In 1936 Mrs. Dusenbury left the na- 
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tional reemployment service to become 
manager of the Social Security Admin- 
istration at Florence. At the time she 
took the position, social security was a 
new program, and her duties included 
organization of the Florence office. The 
office of which she is now manager has 
jurisdiction in seven counties in South 
Carolina. Mrs. Dusenbury commenced 
the operation of her office with a staff 
of four people, and the staff has grown 
since then to 41, with two branch offices 
in other counties. The seven-county dis- 
trict which she supervises includes 
Chesterfield, Darlington, Dillon, Flor- 
ence, Horry, Marion, and Marlboro 
Counties. The area has a population of 
354,000 people. Some 37,554 people in the 
area are currently receiving Social Se- 
curity checks, which total over $22 mil- 
lion per year. Approximately 165 claims 
a week are handled by her office. 

During these years that Mrs. Dusen- 
bury has worked in Florence, she has 
participated in many community activi- 
ties and held numerous offices. She held 
Offices in the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Florence Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Association of College Women, 
Pilot Club, Altrusa Club, Graham Bible 
Class of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Florence County Health Council, Pee Dee 
Social Workers’ Conference, and Flor- 
ence Community Concert Association. 
For 1 year Mrs. Dusenbury was the only 
woman member of the South Carolina 
Recovery Board, as State chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the National 
Recovery Act, and for 5 years she served 
as State chairman of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Southeastern Council. She 
was in the National Speakers Bureau 
in 1936 and 1937. 

Mrs. Dusenbury was city chairman and 
secretary of the Florence Chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis for 5 years. During this time Mrs. 
Dusenbury organized and headed the 
campaign for funds for the polio drive 
in the city of Florence. 

Mrs. Dusenbury has remained an ac- 
tive member of the Winthrop College 
Alumnae Association. She was a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Win- 
throp Alumnae Association for 2 years, 
vice president of the local Winthrop 
Daughters for 4 years, and served as 
State president of the Winthrop College 
Alumnae Association. 

She is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Florence branch; chairman of the inter- 
agency committee in Florence, and is a 
member of the International Platform 
Association. 

Mrs. Dusenbury is listed in Who's 
Who of American Women,” Who's 
Who in the South and Southwest,” and 
the “Dictionary of International Biog- 
raphy.” 

Although a great deal of her time has 
been devoted to her work and com- 
munity activities, Mrs. Dusenbury has 
never neglected what she considers her 
prime responsibility—her family. As an 
example, in November of 1946, when her 
oldest son, Julian, was wounded on 
Okinawa and sent home to the Naval 
Hospital at Bethesda, Md., Mrs. Dusen- 
bury took a 6-month leave of absence 
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from her work and moved to a rooming 
house in Bethesda as near to the hos- 
pital as possible, in order to spend all of 
every day with Julian at the hospital. 

Mrs. Dusenbury has instilled an in- 
terest in people and public affairs in her 
three sons. 

Her oldest son, Julian, a war hero of 
World War II, is a retired Marine major. 
He is a former member of the South 
Carolina House of Representatives. 

Richard, a lawyer, is a former mem- 
ber of my staff and served two terms as 
solicitor for the 12th judicial circuit of 
South Carolina. 

Bernard, a lawyer, is a former member 
of the South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs. Dusenbury, after 34 years of out- 
standing and faithful service to her gov- 
ernment and the people, is officially re- 
tiring on December 1, 1967. Few women 
in the history of South Carolina have 
served others as well as Mrs. Dusenbury. 
She has rendered a distinct and exten- 
sive service to mankind both in her role 
as a professional in government and as 
a leader in community affairs. In addi- 
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tion she has given our State and Nation 
three sons who have distinguished them- 
selves by outstanding service in war and 
peace 

Her retirement after 31 years as man- 
ager of the Florence district social secu- 
rity office is well deserved, but knowing 
her as well as I do, I am confident she 
will have many more contributions to 
make to her fellow man, 

I welcome this opportunity to call to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
Nation a truly great lady of South Caro- 
lina—Mrs. Suanee Moorhead Daly 
Dusenbury. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
meridian tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
November 30, 1967, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 29 (legislative day of 
November 28), 1967: 

U.S. JUDGES 

Winston E. Arnow, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Florida. (New position, Public Law 89-372, 
approved March 18, 1966.) 

Harry Pregerson, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the central district of Call- 
fornia. (New position, Public Law 89-372, 
effective September 18, 1966.) 

Gerhard A. Gesell, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be U.S. district judge for the District 
of Columbia, vice Spottswood W. Robinson 
III, elevated. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS GENERAL 

Clyde O. Martz, of Colorado, to be Assistant 
Attorney General, vice Harold Barefoot San- 
ders, Jr., resigned. 

Stephen J. Pollak, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Attorney General, 
vice John Doar, resigning. 

U.S. MARSHAL 

Eugene G. Hulett, of Oregon, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Oregon for the 
term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 
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Oklahoma Football Excellence 
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HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my good friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and I engaged in a discussion of 
the merits of the Nation’s No. 2 and No. 
3 rated football teams, the University 
of Tennessee and the University of Okla- 
homa. 

These two fine teams will meet on 
New Year's Day in the Orange Bowl, and 
the outcome of that game will settle the 
debate which the Senator and I began 
yesterday. 

Today I invite attention to one out- 
standing member of the University of 
Oklahoma Sooners football squad, Mr. 
Granville Liggins. Mr. Liggins has been 
named to the All-America team by 
three different sources and is now receiv- 
ing the recognition his fine contribution 
to football deserves. 

Granville is a graduate of Booker T. 
Washington High School in Tulsa, and 
is Oklahoma’s All-America linebacker. 

Also, I should like to point out that 
another winning grid team from my 
great State, the Golden Norsemen from 
Oklahoma Northeastern A. & M. College, 
in Miami, was last week the winner of 
the Shrine Bowl and crowned undisputed 
national junior college football cham- 
pions. 

This fine team finished the season with 
nine wins and a single loss, capturing 
the national championship under the 
able guidance of Coach Chuck Bowman. 


Like Coach Chuck Fairbanks at the 
University of Oklahoma, Coach Chuck 
Bowman at Northeastern A. & M. is in his 
first year as head coach of a college foot- 
ball team. 

These two teams, the University of 
Oklahoma Sooners and the Golden Norse 
of Nortneastern A. & M. College, are fit- 
ting ambassadors of the State of Okla- 
homa and are helping in a most appro- 
priate manner with the celebration of 
the 60th anniversary of Oklahoma state- 
hood. 


The Kee Report: Thanksgiving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed in this report is 
the observance of Thanksgiving. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Our thoughts this week are centered on 
the observance of Thanksgiving, the day on 
which we give thanks to Divine Providence 
for the blessings bestowed upon the people 
of America. 

By tradition, this is a day of family re- 
unions and bountiful feasting. Thanksgiving 
is one of the first holidays designated by the 
Federal Government for national observance. 
However, before considering the significance 
of this day, I would like to inform you of a 
far-reaching change now under considera- 
tion in your Congress. 

This is a movement to change the dates of 


five Federal holidays so that each may be 
observed on a Monday, thus providing a 
three-day weekend. Under the proposed plan, 
Independence Day would be celebrated on 
the first Monday in July, instead of July 4th; 
Memorial Day on the last Monday in May; 
Veterans’ Day on the last Monday in Octo- 
ber; Thanksgiving Day on the 4th Monday 
in November and Washington’s Birthday 
would be shifted to the third Monday in Feb- 
ruary and renamed Presidents’ Day to honor 
all of our Presidents. 

This radical change can be adopted if the 
American people want it. However, before 
taking this step. I think it might be well to 
review what these holidays mean in the 
spiritual life of our country. 

The observance of Independence Day on 
July 4th is as old as the country itself. There 
was wild rejoicing throughout the colonies 
when the people learned that on that fateful 
July 4th, 1776, the Delegates at Philadelphia 
had cast off the yoke of Great Britain finally 
and forever, This day marked the beginning 
of freedom for our country. In a larger sense, 
it marked the beginning of political freedom 
throughout the world. 

We may, if the people wish, convert Wash- 
ington’s Birthday into a day to honor all our 
Presidents. But, without the courage and 
determination of George Washington, the 
Revolution might not have succeeded, A 
short time later, it was Washington’s leader- 
ship which held the Republic together dur- 
ing those early days when many believed it 
could not survive. I think Washington de- 
serves one day a year to honor his memory. 

The observance of Memorial Day arose 
spontaneously from the hearts of the people 
after one of the costliest Civil Wars in his- 
tory. This day had a dual purpose in the 
minds of its sponsors, to honor the dead, and 
in Lincoln’s words, to help bind up the 
wounds of war. The date of its observance 
has been fixed for nearly a century. 

Our present Thanksgiving is modeled after 
the celebrated feast of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh to give thanks for a bountiful harvest, 
The traditional family dinner of turkey, 
pumpkin pie and cranberry pie, had its origin 
on that occasion, But, while feasting played 
a prominent part, this was essentially a day 
of religious observance. 
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The first Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 
issued by a President of the United States, 
was issued by George Washington in grati- 
tude for the adoption of our Constitution, 
The first proclamation fixing the fourth 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiving Day 
was issued by another great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

There is no legal barrier to the proposed 
change of dates. My own view is that certain 
ones—like the 4th of July—have become 
sacred in the minds and hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. I believe the national holidays 
should remain as they are, unless there is an 
overwhelming public demand for a change. 

Thank you for listening. 


Remarks of Hon. Wayne Hays at the 
North Atlantic Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I had the honor of serving as a U.S. 
representative to the North Atlantic As- 
sembly. As a member of our delegation, 
I was particularly impressed by the abil- 
ity demonstrated by our chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
WAYNE Hays. 

On November 23 at a plenary session, 
Chairman Hays delivered an extempo- 
raneous address which I feel was in- 
dicative of the outstanding manner in 
which he served our Nation. 

His remarks, which were made fol- 
lowing those of the leader of the French 
delegation, Mr. Boscher, were an elo- 
quent, yet simple and easily comprehend- 
ed statement of the relations between the 
nations of the Atlantic community. 

As I am confident that my colleagues 
will find his statement enlightening and 
beneficial as I did, the text, taken from 
the transcript of the meeting, follows: 

Mr. Wayne Hays (United States). It gives 
me great pleasure to follow Mr. Boscher of 
France who, I think, made a very balanced 
presentation of the views of his government, 
as I take it, and the dominant political party 
in France. 

I should just like to emphasize at the very 
beginning that it seems to me that all of us 
here have more in common than we have 
differences. In saying that, I would not wish 
to paper over the fact that perhaps our dif- 
ferences have been sharper and more appar- 
ent in this conference than in others I have 
attended, but we do have a common concern 
about the well-being of our countries, of our 
peoples, and the Atlantic community, and I 
think this has been evident throughout our 
discussions, 

I suppose it is fair to say that a good many 
of our problems in the Alliance are similar 
to the problems we have within our own 
countries, which are compounded by our 
mass media communications, because it has 
been my observation that they will take a 
molehill and very quickly make a mountain 
out of it, and they seize upon the sensational 
because they are in the business of selling 
advertising and newspaper space, at least in 
my country, and sometimes overlook the 
fundamental basic hard work that goes into 
a lot of the decisions made, not only in na- 
tional governments but in international or- 
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ganizations, I speak specifically of a headline 
I saw in the paper yesterday, which says the 
French are mounting an attack upon the dol- 
lar. I said in the Standing Committee that 
I do not know whether it is true or whether 
it is not. I would hope that it is not, and 
until I see more evidence of it I will believe 
that it is not. But I would say, if it is, that 
this could be ultimately not only an em- 
barrassment to the United States but a de- 
feat for France as well. It might serve in 
passing to mention that the gross national 
product in France, a country of fifty million 
people, is only equal to the total gross prod- 
uct of the State of California, a state of 
twenty million people. I think as I said in 
the Standing Committee, that the interna- 
ional economic situation is so fragile that no 
country, or group of countries, can stand 
alone in the free world if someone else in the 
free world is trying to destroy them econom- 
ically. 

Why do I say this? Well, it seems to me 
that, if you look at the picture of the rivalry 
between the free world and the communist 
world in a balanced way, with the exception 
of China—and even their former partners in 
Russia admit they cannot fathom what goes 
on in Peking, nor does it make any sense 
to them—but if you look at the struggle out- 
side that it seems any sensible view would be 
that we have moved more into an economic 
and political competition, than we at the 
moment, into a military confrontation, 

At the risk of being a bore, I repeat what 
I have said to this Organization both in 
Committee and Plenary before, that the 
free nations of the world have proved with 
NATO and during World War II and World 
War I that they could stand together in 
times of military stress but that they could 
not stand together in times of economic 
stress. I think it is significant that some 
statistician pointed out that 50% of all 
the people living in Europe cannot remem- 
ber World War II. If that be a true statistic, 
certainly it must be true that three-quarters 
of the people living in Europe and America 
today cannot remember the great depression 
of the late twenties and early thirties, Many 
people say there is a tremendous parallel be- 
tween that time and what is happening 
today. 

I am not an economist, so I cannot 
say, but I do know that if economic stress 
comes we had better stand together or, as 
the old American saying in the revolution 
goes, “We had better hang together or we 
will all hang separately’. I do not know 
whether the governments of any of the na- 
tions in the free world could stand another 
economic debacle comparable to that which 
occurred in the twenties and thirties, and if 
they tried to do it alone I think they 
would not survive. So I am for the NATO 
Alliance being more than a military alli- 
ance, and I guess in that particular degree 
I disagree with some of my French col- 
leagues, but I think the time will come 
when they will see this more clearly. 

I hesitate to become a prophet, because 
I am neither omniscient nor omnipotent, 
but I do think we ought to be making ar- 
rangements not to try to destroy each others’ 
countries, not to try to destroy each others’ 
economic well-being, but to help. I would 
just like to point out that this rising tide 
of protectionism which Senator Javits spoke 
about is a real thing in the United States. 
It is not only because of competition af- 
fecting American industries. 

I live in a constituency that has been 
seriously affected by European competition 
for the whole nineteen years I have repre- 
sented them, because one of the big indus- 
tries in my constituency was the making of 
dishes and glassware. I have heard this over 
and over again, but it is affecting more in- 
dustries now, and there will be a serious ef- 
fort, I think—if we keep reading in the Press 
about various attacks on the dollar and var- 
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ious schemes to get around the tariff lower- 
ing which we have agreed to in the Kennedy 
Round, as the Senator said, by road taxes 
and other things which are just as effective 
as tariffs in barring our products from your 
countries—there will be a serious effort, and 
maybe a successful effort, to do away with 
all the gains of the Kennedy Round. So I 
think it is to our interest to look at that, 
and I think it is to our interest as an Alliance 
to try to see that this does not happen. 

I hesitate to speak about Great Britain’s 
difficulties, I can only say this, that if deval- 
uation is more than a temporary solution to 
their problems—and most economists think 
itis only a temporary solution—nobody will 
be happier than the United States, because 
we have no more desire to see Great Britain 
brought to the brink of disaster economically 
than we have to see France or Holland or 
Norway, or any other country in the free 
world. 

I think it has been fair to say that while 
my country has accepted a lot of criticism, 
if you look back over the past history—and 
we expect no appreciation, let me say that in 
advance—of the American attitude towards 
its partners in Europe, starting with our in- 
tervention in World War II, succeeded by 
the Marshall Plan, we have been interested 
in the well-being of Europe, not only from 
the standpoint of its political aims, its free- 
dom, but its economy and everything that 
goes to make life for mankind a better life, 
I say this, as I said, not expecting any ap- 
preciation because this is a commodity that 
is in short supply in the world, and I am not 
criticising Europe, because I want to tell you 
I can turn it around and say it some other 
way. 

The other day I was speaking to an au- 
dience in my own constituency. It was a 
question and answer period, and some fel- 
low got up and said “Where is our European 
alliance when we are engaged in a struggle 
with our people dying in Vietnam? Where 
are they?” I said, “I guess they are exactly 
where we were, my friend, when Hitler raped 
Austria, attacked Czechoslovakia, marched 
into Poland, France fell, and he was stand- 
ing on the Channel, and we were not inter- 
ested until the first bomb fell on Pearl Har- 
bour.” So when I say that sometimes we feel 
a little hurt because Europe is not so much 
interested in our problems, I point out to 
you that this is a characteristic of people, 
and a characteristic of nations, and the fur- 
ther you are away from a conflict the less it 
really interests you. I do not criticise Eu- 
ropeans for this, because we have a lot of 
people in the United States who would rather 
go on with the business of deciding which 
kind of a third television set they would 
buy and which model of a second car they 
would buy than face up to the reality that 
we are living in a world with two com: 
systems, and one or the other ultimately, in 
my opinion, is going to have to prevail. So if 
you felt any hurt in anything that I said, 
or felt that I was badly about Eu- 
ropeans, it was not that at all, it is just 
human nature, 

The only thing I can pass on to you that 
has been of any value in my almost lifetime 
in politics is a definition which the teacher 
in the secondary school I went to wrote on 
the blackboard on the first day I went to the 
world history class. She said, “History is a 
record of the past, a guide to the present and 
a forecast of the future.” All of us here in 
this organization are literate, all of us have 
read history, and it seems to me that if we 
cannot draw the conclusions from it to guide 
us in the future we really will have failed 
our people. 

I would like to conclude these remarks by 
just pointing out one simple thing that I 
think is really overriding in the competition 
between Communism and Capitalism. The 
United States has had a problem for many 
years of producing more than it could con- 
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sume in the way of food, and we have con- 
cocted all sorts of plans for getting rid of it 
around the world for nothing or for little or 
for something. Our great competitor in the 
world, or, as many of you like to call it, the 
other super power, has more acreage and 
more potential than we do and its problem 
in all of my political lifetime has been try- 
ing to find enough to feed its people. Now, 
certainly, Ladies and Gentlemen, that ought 
to be some kind of a commentary upon the 
two systems, and all you have to do to find 
the proof of what I am saying is to look 
around in any of your own cities—this one, 
Brussels, Paris, London, Rome, Amsterdam— 
you name it. When I first saw them before 
the war and when I first saw them after the 
war you could cross any street in any city in 
Europe with your eyes closed and have no 
fear of a traffic accident or of becoming a 
statistic. I only cite the automobile as one 
sign of the tremendous economic recovery 
Europe has made, I think it is fair to say that 
before the war the great mass of people in 
Europe aspired to some day riding in an 
automobile; today the masses aspire to own- 
ing an automobile and most of them do. 
This has been our system in competition 
with the Soviet system. 

When I first visited Moscow you could walk 
down the street blindfold and cross it and 
not be hit by a car, and when I went there 
two months ago traffic was still no problem 
and for the first time in many months, for 
the duration of my stay there, I was not 
bothered by traffic jams. So I think it is fair 
to compare our system with theirs and it is 
fair to say that we ought to do what we can 
to preserve and protect ours so that it is not 
overwhelmed by theirs. Thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Speech by U.S. Senator Joseph M. Mon- 
toya, Democrat, of New Mexico, to 
Students of Inter-American Defense 

College, November 9, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 9, the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico, the Honorable 
Joser M. Montoya, addressed this 
year’s class of the Inter-American De- 
fense College. As the Members of this 
body are no doubt aware, each year the 
Latin American countries are invited to 
send their brightest young military 
minds to this college headquartered at 
Fort McNair. This year’s class includes 
outstanding young men from 15 of our 
Latin American neighbors, and I know 
of no person better qualified to address 
such an audience than Senator MONTOYA. 
His ability to give this speech in both 
English and Spanish was prima facie 
proof to those in attendance that we 
here in America share much more with 
them than simply being members of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to call his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues because I think the course 
he has mapped for these future leaders 
is one which must be followed by them 
and supported by the American people if 
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our hemisphere is to continue its joint 
progress and understanding. 

I include Senator Montoya’s remarks 
at this point in the RECORD: 


WHAT THE FUTURE WILL DEMAND OF You 


(Speech by U.S. Senator JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, to students of 
Inter-American Defense College, Washing- 
ton, D.C., November 9, 1967) 


General Henry, General Garcia, General 
Molina, my friends, a revered American and 
sincere friend of Latin America once said: 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Thomas Jefferson was no lover of war or 
believer in everlasting conflict. He was aware 
of the realities of international] life, He knew 
human progress is never fast enough for 
some, and there were those who would de- 
stroy freedom and injure liberty in order to 
attain their idea of a better world. 

He knew these men often masqueraded be- 
hind slogans of liberty in order to impose 
upon others a rule of tyranny. So he warned 
us against such men. 

He spoke of a need for vigilance if we are 
to protect and retain for all men the precious 
rights so many have struggled for. In our 
western hemisphere, we have learned pain- 
fully how precious our rights are. 

Every nation in this hemisphere has had 
to fight, often bloodily, to be free. Each na- 
tion, once free, has had to defend its nation- 
hood against aggressors from without who 
have sought to enslave them. 

We have been successful up to now in re- 
pelling these challenges from abroad. 

We have been eternally vigilant in defense 
of our respective nationhoods. 

Each nation of our hemisphere has also 
been successful in repelling threats confront- 
ing them from within. There are always ele- 
ments within society that seek power for 
themselves rather than orderly progress for 
all. 

Our era has seen a new ideology confront 
us from without and challenge us from 
within, It seeks to take advantage of every 
geographical feature or political mistake on 
our part. 

It cleverly seeks to exploit internal turmoil 
and dissatisfaction among our populations. 

While national governments devote in- 
creasing efforts and resources to peaceful 
internal progress, these disrupters seek to 
defeat progress, even if it means hurting the 
prospects of those most in need. 

They are willing to see the underprivileged 
suffer even more, rather than allow demo- 
cratic regimes time to bring about reforms. 

Seekers and fomentors of violent revolu- 
tion, bloodshed and destruction, they thrive 
on hate and arousing of passions, They are 
not interested in building, as democratic 
regimes are. They have no vocabulary that 
includes roads, schools, hygiene, trade and 
honest international dealing. 

They pay lip service to these ideals and 
goals, speaking of them to disadvantaged 
people. But they have in mind only power, 
war and aggrandisement. It is up to us to 
defeat their purposes, and to frustrate their 
schemes and ambitions. It devolves upon us 
to bare our breasts to their challenge. We 
dare not fail. Slavery for generations to fol- 
low is the cost if we do not succeed. 

Free men and progressive regimes must, 
therefore, prepare themselves for any chal- 
lenge. A call to struggle may come at any 
time, as recent events have shown. 

It is regrettable that we must speak of 
force and be ready to meet might with might. 
But it is essential to the future of our hemi- 
sphere. 

Fidel Castro has drawn us a graphic pic- 
ture of what awaits those who fall prey to 
such men. See how free Cuba is! Note how 
fat the Cuban people grow on one egg a 
month! Watch how much they enjoy the 
Russian military presence among them! Mark 
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how free their press is! Observe the liberty 
they enjoy under Fidel! 

Freedom-loving men never take up a sword 
gladly, But every time a tyrant or potential 
tyrant has seized the sword of enslavement 
and sought to bend others to his will, an- 
other has taken up the shield of liberty and 
interposed it between him and his victim. 
That is your duty, responsibility and perma- 
nent task. 

Intelligent, politically knowledgeable and 
progressive military men are what nations 
of our hemisphere must have. A blind obeyer 
of orders is not enough. A political profes- 
sional lacking military knowledge who is 
not master of his craft is inadequate. 

Modern military professionals in our hemi- 
sphere must be tacticians and skillful lead- 
ers. But they must also be students of the 
history of their countries and our hemisphere, 
They must possess understanding of new 
currents moving in Latin America, They 
must exercise compassion for and under- 
standing of yearnings and needs of their 
5 Yours is therefore a double 

Provide security, but possess understand- 
ing. Be able to defend, but be ever ready to 
instruct, Stand firm, yet be versatile. Set ex- 
— 2 but never lose sight of your prime 

Be nation-builders as well as nation-de- 
fenders, 

The Fidel Castros are waiting and hoping 
for you to fail, Like so many vultures they 
await an opportunity. 

As I look at this group, I have a feeling they 
will wait in vain. You impress me as a new, 
progressive breed. 

Everywhere change is on the march, It 
need not be change that levels cities and 
decimates populations. Latin America’s peo- 
ple are aware of these rising expectations. 
They ask to share in them. 

Your continent bursts with vitality, re- 
sources and eager hands. Nations are emerg- 
ing one after the other into a new age. 

They require talents, ideas and leadership 
men like you can and must provide. We look 
to you with hope and a desire to help. No 
reasonable request by progressive men would 
be rejected unthinkingly. 

We take pride in your progress and suffer 
if you sustain temporary setbacks. We share 
your aspirations for a better life for all under 
the umbrella of democratic institutions. 

We have created a new world together. We 
have suffered together and glared at one 
another across our borders. Now we must 
stand united in the front ranks of freedom, 
determined to make our new world the best 
of all possible worlds. This we shall do with- 
out the lash of enslavement or the sword of 
dictatorship. 

Your behavior and accomplishments will 
be a foundation to build and live on. It is my 
hope, as I know it is yours, that our names 
will be praised rather than cursed. Let us get 
to work, secure in the knowledge that we 
are free men in free countries, struggling 
towards attainable goals, 


Capt. David L. Wiseman Receives Navy 
Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Capt. David L. Wiseman, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth L. Wiseman, of Baltimore, 
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Md., was recently presented the Navy 
Commendation Medal for meritorious 
service in South Vietnam. Captain Wise- 
man previously won three Purple Hearts 
while serving with the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion in Vietnam. 

I wish to commend Captain Wiseman 
for his service to our country and to con- 
gratulate his parents on their fine son. 


The Edge of Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker 

Men are qualified for civil liberties in exact 
proportion to their disposition to put moral 
chains on their appetites— 


Wrote Edmund Burke two centuries 
ago. 
Society cannot exist— 


He continued— 

unless a controlling power upon will and 
appetite be placed somewhere, and the less 
of it there is within, the more there must 
be without. It is ordained in the internal 
constitution of things that men of intem- 
perate minds cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters. 


We are confronted today, in the United 
States, with a situation which inevitably 
calls our attention to these eminently 
practical words of counsel. I mean, spe- 
cifically, that we are faced today with a 
crisis testing the durability, the very 
capacity to survive, of our democratic 
process—a crisis identified by the name 
Vietnam. I do not mean that the con- 
flict itself is a threat to our security; it 
never has been. I mean, rather, that by 
a curious paradox, our system of de- 
mocracy, which guarantees as a sacred 
right the voice of dissent, is threatened 
as it seldom, if ever, has been in our 
history—threatened by the appetites of 
intemperate minds, which know the 
meaning of neither restraint nor com- 
monsense, and who are using the demo- 
cratic system to force their own private 
opinions upon a freely-elected and duly- 
invested government. Those who do this 
defy constituted authority in order to 
usurp the right to dictate public policy 
in the name of private morality, thereby 
ignoring the voice of the corporate social 
ethic. What we have, in effect, is the 
destruction of dissent by the triumph of 
demagoguery, the yielding of argument 
to brutish force, the inundation of reason 
by primitive emotion. 

We are forced every day, by means of 
the news media, to witness the “dissent” 
of those who claim to be concerned and 
responsible citizens—‘“dissent” which is 
conceived at best in ignorance and at 
worst in malevolence. In a democracy 
such as ours, to be sure, dissent of the 
proper sort is not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged by the very nature of the sys- 
tem. The concept of democracy is one 
which inherently demands of its citi- 
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zenry responsible interest in political is- 
sues and the expression of that interest 
through rational discussion. It follows 
that dissent is an inevitable concomitant 
of the democratic process which imple- 
ments the will of the people through 
constitutional government—if we mean 
by dissent its dictionary definition: dif- 
ference in sentiment or opinion, espe- 
cially from the majority; disagreement; 
withholding of assent,” Too many people, 
however, apparently do not apprehend 
the proper meaning of dissent, as it ap- 
plies in the context of democratic gov- 
ernment. I do not think that what has re- 
cently been passing as “dissent” is con- 
formable to the accepted definition of 
the word. Nor do I think that much heed 
is being paid in certain quarters to the 
meaning of discussion and the place it 
should occupy in a free society. Discus- 
sion, if I may remind you, is defined as 
“consideration or examination by argu- 
ment, comment, debate.” And discussion, 
if it is to serve the purpose of human ac- 
complishment, must be characterized by 
reason—a uniquely human quality, and 
one which was valued highly by the 
inventors of democracy—the ancient 
Greeks. Reason is “the power of intel- 
ligent and dispassionate thought, or of 
conduct influenced by such thought.” 
And it is upon the efficacy of rational dis- 
cussion that the process of constitutional 
government depends for success. With- 
out reason, there is no order, and in the 
words of Othello, “chaos is come again.” 
The alternative to reason is anarchy. 

We have come to the point where we 
are faced with at least the possibility 
of that alternative. We have come to 
that point because a highly vocal, 
though proportionately small, segment 
of the population is, for whatever rea- 
sons, wittingly or unwittingly, devoted 
to the destruction of our system—a sys- 
tem which assumes that reasonable dis- 
cussion is the most effective means by 
which to achieve justice through law. 

There are those, of course, who dis- 
agree with the President’s Vietnam 
policy, who dissent through the process 
of rational. discussion. This is as it 
should be. Then, there are those who 
dissent through the process of civil dis- 
obedience—those who, it would seem, are 
misinformed as to the nature of the con- 
stitutional democracy and the way in 
which it functions. I quote from a re- 
cent article in Look magazine by Robert 
McAfee Brown, a professor of religion 
at Stanford University, to illustrate my 
point: 

I will “counsel, aid, and abet”. . . students 
to find whatever level of moral protest is 
consonant with their consciences, and when 
for them this means refusing service in the 
armed forces, I will support them in that 
stand. In so doing, I am committing a Fed- 
eral offense, for the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1967 specifically states that any- 
one who “knowingly counsels, aids and abets 
another to refuse or evade registration or 
service in the armed forces” opens himself 
to the same penalties as are visited upon 
the one he so counsels, aids and abets, 
namely up to five years in jail or up to 
$10,000 in fines, or both. 


Professor Brown states that he is so 
moved to act because, in the final 
analysis, “the vacuum within the two 
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major parties leaves voters opposed to 
our Vietnam policy with rather bleak 
alternatives.” What he means by that 
is that none of the major contenders for 
the office of the Presidency—including 
not only the President but also his most 
serious challengers—that none of the 
major contenders for the Office of the 
Presidency is in agreement with his— 
Professor Brown’s—point of view. 

It seems to me that Professor Brown, 
and others like him, are forgetting that 
the alternative open to them is to dissent 
through rational discussion, and then to 
vote as they see fit, in support of their 
point of view. If no candidate is available 
who expresses their views, they are at 
liberty to put one up who does, and if 
enough people agree with what they be- 
lieve, they will triumph at the polls. It is 
as simple as that. What Professor Brown 
and others like him really mean, is that 
the majority does not agree with them, 
and since this is the case, the minority 
must disobey the laws in order to force 
their opinion upon the majority. This at- 
titude is hardly consonant with the ideals 
of our democratic heritage. This attitude 
can serve only to erode and destroy the 
system by which the majority at any 
given time is entrusted with making 
policy but which at the same time must 
vindicate the rightness of that policy or 
face defeat at the polls. 

The Nazi regime of Adolph Hitler for- 
feited its claim upon the allegiance of 
the German people not only because it 
violated every known tenet of the code of 
human morality but also because its 
totalitarian nature precluded discussion 
and free choice. The tragedy of Germany 
was that so many Germans did not 
realize this. Our tragedy is that so many 
Americans today seem to feel that their 
country has likewise forfeited its claim 
upon their allegiance. When men defy 
the constituted authority of our Govern- 
ment—which unlike the Hitler regime, 
has gone out of its way to protect the 
rights of dissenters and to assure the 
equity of its laws—when men defy the 
constituted authority of our Government 
through illegal action, they imply that 
Jefferson was wrong when he predicted: 

I have much confidence that we shall pro- 
ceed successfully for ages to come, and that 
.. It will be seen that the larger the extent 
of the country, the more firm its republican 
structure, if founded. . . in the principles 
of compact and equality. 


I do not believe that Jefferson’s hope 
has been vitiated. Nor do I believe that 
refusal to cooperate with Government 
policy is anything but inimical to the 
national interest—which is, after all, a 
collective expression of all the individual 
interests which comprise that national 
interest. 

More serious, however, than the threat 
posed by these illegal critics who assume 
a posture of moral superiority, is the 
threat of those who willfully and mali- 
ciously violate the boundary between dis- 
sent and demagoguery—the threat of 
those who earnestly desire and con- 
sciously attempt to destroy the social or- 
der which allows them the very freedom 
which they utilize for their destructive 
purposes. I have in mind, in particular, 
demonstrators like those who recently 
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invaded Washington and the Pentagon, 
in a concerted and obviously organized 
attempt to disrupt the machinery of Gov- 
ernment processes. In regard to their ac- 
tions I quote from a recent newspaper 
editorial which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and which puts the 
issue clearly: 

If the cause of dissent is the obscenity and 
violence of war, one does not make a good 
case against it by committing obscenities and 
violence. 


It holds further, as Senate majority 
leader MANSFIELD recently pointed out on 
the floor of Congress, that “the right of 
dissent guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion should always be allowed, but that 
right does not entail license, anarchy, or 
a breaking of the law... . Insofar as the 
Office of the Presidency is concerned,” 
continued Senator MANSFIELD, “it should 
be treated with respect and courtesy, and 
that applies to the individual who hap- 
pens to hold it at a given time. In other 
words, all Presidents, who only hold the 
office temporarily, should be entitled to 
the respect which the permanent Office of 
jag Presidency calls for and is entitled 

It would be naive to assume that the 
intention of some of these violent demon- 
strators is anything less than the de- 
struction of the United States itself. It 
is tragic that although this is not the 
intention of many other of these an- 
archy-minded people, they are neverthe- 
less contributing to that very cause. For 
it is patently clear that with each new 
demonstration, and each new lawless 
protest, the enemy receiyes aid and com- 
fort and is strengthened in its resolve to 
continue the conflict in the hope that 
American resistance will weaken and 
finally collapse. It need not be reiterated 
that the longer the conflict endures, the 
greater the number of American soldiers 
who will lose their lives. In this connec- 
tion, Speaker McCormack recently noted 
that a high-ranking North Vietnamese 
official calls opposition to the war in the 
United States a “valuable mark of sym- 
pathy” to the Communist cause. A re- 
cent article in the New York Times serves 
to vindicate the accuracy of Speaker 
McCormacx’s perception. This article in 
the New York Times reports that the of- 
ficial newspaper of the North Vietnamese 
Government considers the “campaign in 
the United States for an end to Johnson’s 
aggressive war in Vietnam” to have en- 
tered a stage of active resistance“ and 
that “an important aspect of the Wash- 
ington rallies was that they marked the 
end of protest and the start of a ‘fierce 
struggle’ against the war.” Thus, because 
of evidence within the United States it- 
self, observes the British Daily Tele- 
graph: 

Ho Chi Minh [cannot be] blamed for in- 
sisting on American withdrawal or for mak- 
ing it a point of honour not to reciprocate 
in any way for the cessation of bombing. 


As the Telegraph concludes, however: 


The sooner Ho realizes that he cannot win 
on American campuses and boulevards the 
war he is losing in Viet Nam, the sooner will 
he come to the conference table. 


I therefore submit that in the interest 


of preserving both our democratic sys- 
tem and the American lives which pro- 
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tect it; in defense of both reason and the 
national security—the American people 
must address themselves to adopting a 
position in support of the President of 
the United States and the policy which 
he, as the duly elected head of state, has 
implemented toward what he considers a 
necessary course of action. So long as 
other countries are able to condemn us 
on the basis of what our own citizens 
say and do—in violation of the principles 
on.which our system of government is 
predicated—so long as force and unlaw- 
ful action are allowed to replace reason 
and legal dissent—so long will the credi- 
bility of our own faith in our country and 
all that it has ever stood for be counter- 
feit in the eyes of the world. Worse still, 
when we shall allow democracy to be 
trampled under foot by the rampant mob, 
our civilization shall have run its course. 
Let us hold fast to the judgment of law 
and civilized dialog. Benjamin N. Car- 
dozo said: 

For law is restraint, and the absence of 
restraint is anarchy. 


U.S. Flights Over China Are a Danger to 
Us All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on November 
15, I alluded in both the permanent and 
the daily Recorp, to an editorial in the 
Saturday Review, based on a statement 
by a spokesman for the State Depart- 
ment—and I quote the editorial: 

There is nothing new about flights by 
United States planes over Chinese territory. 
United States planes have been flying au- 
thorized missions over Communist China for 
years, 


Since then, Mr. Speaker, the Saturday 
Review has published, in its November 28 
issue, word of a disclaimer from the U.S. 
Department of State, which reads as 
follows: 

The U.S. Department of State has informed 
SR that it was in error in quoting a State 
Department spokesman [The Tragic Trap,” 
SR, Oct. 21] as saying that U.S. military 
planes had been authorized to fly over Com- 
munist China for several years. The State 
Department says it was referring to acci- 
dental flights over China by planes author- 
ized to carry out missions in North Vietnam 
within specified distances of the Chinese bor- 
der. The editors are pleased to put this cor- 
rection on the records. 


In order to further elucidate the posi- 
tion of the Department of State on this 
grave matter of U.S. military flights over 
Chinese territory, I submit the complete 
text of a letter to me dated November 21, 
from Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Bundy. The letter follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, November 21, 1967. 
Hon. Jonn G. Dow, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Dow: I have noted 

your remarks of November 15th in the House 
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(H 15285), concerning statements in a re- 
cent editorial in the Saturday Review. 

I read that editorial with some shock, be- 
cause it completely mis-stated what I (the 
spokesman for the Department) had said to 
the editor. As my contemporary record of 
the conversation reads, with the support of 
a witness in my office, I said nothing of the 
sort attributed to me in the editorial. What 
I did say was that none of our bombing mis- 
sions had been directed over China at any 
time, which was the clear implication of the 
earlier Saturday Review editorial of Septem- 
ber 9th. I went on to note that there had 
been accidental overflights of China in con- 
nection with our North Vietnamese opera- 
tions, but that these had taken place over a 
long period and were not in any sense “re- 
cent’—the term employed in the original 
Saturday Review editorial of September 9th. 

I went on to discuss Chinese Communist 
reaction, but in much more sophisticated 
terms than this second Saturday Review edi- 
torial quoted me. What I said was that the 
Chinese have from time to time reported 
overflights and that, when verified by us, we 
have confirmed the facts and the reasons— 
faulty navigation, pilots under fire, etc, I 
went on to say the Chinese Communists had 
protested these actions but the sum total 
of their reaction did not suggest that they 
regarded them as deliberate intrusions or a 
threat to China itself. I said that of course 
the question of Chinese Communist reaction 
was one that we kept always in mind in 
framing operations, and would continue to 
do so. Finally, I said that it was our present 
judgment—which I believe to be shared by 
a consensus of China watchers, as reported 
by the New York Times shortly after the first 
raids nearer the Chinese border, for ex- 
ample—that the likelihood of Chinese Com- 
munist major reaction did not appear sub- 
stantial at the present time, and that it re- 
mained our basic view that the Communist 
Chinese would certainly react if they believed 
their territory deliberately threatened or 
if they believed that we were out to destroy 
the regime in North Vietnam. I said that I 
did not think they now held either of these 
beliefs, and that these were certainly not our 
objectives, as we had tried to make clear both 
by word and deed. 

In view of the substantial degree of mis- 
understanding and inaccuracy in the Sat- 
urday Review editorial, I discussed the mat- 
ter with Mr. Norman Cousins, its editor. 
As a result of these discussions the Satur- 
day Review has printed a correcting box in 
the issue of November 25, which I enclose. 

The record of our bombing operations in 
North Vietnam, the occasional accidental 
overflights, and our judgment of Commu- 
nist Chinese reaction is not a new one. We 
have repeatedly discussed the subject with 
the relevant committees of the Congress and 
will continue to do so. I can assure you that 
we take it most seriously. 

I leave it to you whether you may wish 
to insert the Saturday Review's correction 
in the Congressional Record. But I wished 
you have it for your own information in any 
event, 

Since Senator Hartke inserted the whole 
of the second Saturday Review editorial in 
the Congressional Record, I am taking the 
liberty of sending him a copy of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. BUNDY. 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the State 
Department’s clearly sincere effort to 
clarify a most difficult issue. 

Yet, I cannot understand why our 
Government will for one instant make it 
possible for military flights over sover- 
eign Chinese territory to occur or permit 
flights that could come even remotely 
close to the Chinese border. Knowing, as 
we do, that all of the bombing of North 
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Vietnam is of questionable efficacy, then 
bombing of areas near China must be of 
slight value. I submit that such bombing 
is indeed of slight value when compared 
to the danger it poses of worldwide nu- 
clear war. The judgment in Assistant 
Secretary Bundy’s letter that “the likeli- 
hood of Chinese Communist major reac- 
tion did not appear substantial at the 
present time“ is all very well, yet scarce- 
ly convincing. However competent this 
State Department judgment may be it is 
still too slender a thread for us to hang 
the destiny of the world upon, 

Mr. Speaker, I question this judgment. 
The fate of the world should rest not on 
speculation, but only upon the most sol- 
emn counsel and constitutional checks 
that are within the power of our democ- 
racy to provide. 


Ukrainian Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Ukrainian Community of Greater 
Buffalo, N.Y., under the auspices of the 
Buffalo chapter of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee, observed a double 
anniversary—the 50th of the Ukrainian 
liberation struggle, and the 25th of the 
creation of the UPA—Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army. 

The objective of this observance by 
the Ukrainian communities is threefold: 

First, to give manifest expression of 
their strong ties with their kin in the 
Ukraine who are oppressed by the Rus- 
sian occupants, and with their national 
aspirations for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Second, to publicly take a stand sup- 
porting stability, strength, and security 
of the United States and our Government 
in all just endeavors to guarantee the 
right for freedom, justice, and national 
independence for all people and nations 
in the world. 

Third, this is meant as a Ukrainian- 
American manifestation against the 50th 
anniversary of the Russian Communist 
imperial system. 

The week-long double anniversary ob- 
servance began with a Freedom Festival 
on Saturday, November 25, at Buffalo’s 
Kleinhans Music Hall. Mrs. Iryna Law- 
riwska was the toastmaster, and Dr. 
Nestor Procyk, chairman of the observ- 
ance committee, greeted the enthusiastic 
gathering at the festival. 

With permission, I wish to include Dr. 
Procyk’s introductory remarks and a 
copy of the Freedom Festival program 
at this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS BY Dr. PROcYK 
I am honored and privileged to welcome 
you, on behalf of our “Freedom for Ukraine” 
Week Observance Committee to this open- 
ing program of the week-long observance in 
tribute to the Ukrainian people on the 50th 
Anniversary of Ukraine’s struggle for liber- 
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ation and 25th Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Freedom Army UP. A. 

Shakespeare once said: “While you live, 
tell truth and shame the devil”. The truth 
of Ukraine has been told again and again 
and must be repeated till the chains will 
fall and Ukraine will join the family of free 
nations. For the past fifty years, the struggle 
to attain sovereign nationhood was marked 
by suffering, martyrdom and sacrifices. Fifty 
years of dedication in the service of the 
Ukrainian nation has claimed millions of 
nameless ‘victims. Not only the great in 
spirit were willing to pay the utmost sacri- 
fice, but also the humble nameless masses 
willingly gave their lives in their effort to 
achieve the ultimate of a people—a sovereign 
and independent life. 

A half a century of dire oppression from 
the heavy hands of the Russian Commu- 
nist rulers has taken its toll—the infamous 
symbol of their progress“. 

The tide, however, is slowly but surely turn- 
ing. The surge toward independent national 
life could not be stemmed by modern and no 
matter how efficient suppression. Yet, neither 
jails, deprivation, hunger or Siberian exile 
could permanently extinguish the steady 
Ukrainian flame for freedom. It is to this 
magnificent spirit that we are dedicating the 
evening of Ukrainian music, songs and dance 
tonight. This musical tribute to the undy- 
ing spirit of the Ukrainian Nation is a token 
of our support in their rightful quest for 
liberation. Tonight we pay homage to a 
a sturdy people who created a valiant Free- 
dom Army—UPA, a people who refuse to 
bend to the Russian despot and steadfastly 
adhere to their own image of a deeply 
Christian people. 

God and Country is the rallying call and 
in the name of this everlasting truth—we 
shall prevail! 

FREEDOM FESTIVAL, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 

1967—6:30 P.M., KLEINHANS Music HALL 

I 
1. Introductory Remarks: Dr. Nestor Pro- 


cyk, Chairman, Observance Committee. 
2. American and Ukrainian National An- 


thems—Choir “Dnipro” from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

3. “Counting Days and Nights in Confine- 
ment“ —- Muse by D. Sichynsky—Choir 


“Dnipro”. 

4, Opening Remarks: Hon. Thaddeus J. 
Dulski, United States Congressman. 

5. Piano Solo by Claudia Hoca: a. “Baida,” 
O. 26 Ukrainian Fantasy, by A. Karalis; b. 
Prelude in F-Sharp, by W. Barvinsky; c. In- 
termezzo in D-Minor, by N. Nyzhankivsky; 
d. Prelude in B-Minor, O. 7, No. 2, by L. 
Revuteky. 

6. Women’s Choir “Dnipro” from Cleveland, 
Ohio: a, “Evening Song,” Music by Stetsenko; 
b. O, Don't Wink Girls,” Music by E. Kozak; 
c. “Kiev, O, Mine,” Music by I. Shamo. 

7. “Hutsulka’—Ukrainian Folk Dance, 
Performed by “Verkowyna”’, Ukrainian Youth 
Association Dancers from Toronto, 

8. Male Choir “Burlaky” from Buffalo, New 
York; a. “Let’s Sing Together, Brothers,” 
Music by S. Worobkewycz; b. “The Carpa- 
thians,”” Music by I. Shamo, arranged by M. 
Hrynyschyn; c. “I Will Never Dance Again,” 
Music by O. Nyzhankivsky. 

Intermission—10 minutes 
1 

9. Male Choir “Dnipro”: a. Hetmans, Het- 
mans,” excerpt from “Haydamaky,” by T. 
Schevchenko, Music by M. Lysenko, arranged 
by E. Sadowsky; b. Medley of Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army Songs, arranged by E. Sadowsky; 
c. “My Ukraine,” Music by E. Sadowsky. 

10. “Hopak”"—Ukrainian Folk Dance, per- 
formed by “Verkowyna”. 

11. Mixed Choir, “Dnipro”: a. “On the 
Dnipro River” Music by M. Dremluha; b. “O, 
Sheep, My Sheep,” Music by M. Hrynyschyn; 
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c. “Evening Mist,” from the Opera, “Uto- 
plena,” by M. Lysenko, 

Program Announcer: I. Lawriwsky; Stage 
Decorations: M. Boraczok; “Dnipro”: Direc- 
tor of Choir—E. O. Sadowsky; “Burlaky”: Di- 
rector of Choir—Y. Lawriwsky; Soloists “Dni- 
pro”: T. Oryschkewycz, R. Kassaraba, N. 
Jakymcow, O. Kondratenko; Soloists, “Bur- 
laky”: T. Pryschlak, R. Ciolko, M. Stasiuk, I. 
Matwijiszyn; Director of Dancing Ensemble 
“Verchowyna”: Y. Klun, 


It was my privilege to participate in 
this opening observance, and my re- 
marks follow: 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE T. J. DULSKI 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Buffalo 
Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, distinguished guests, and 
friends. 

To say I am glad to be here this evening 
at the opening of your double anniversary 
observance would be a gross understatement. 
It is always a distinct pleasure to be with 
a group such as this, but it is even more so 
today because of the occasion for this ob- 
servance—the 50th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Liberation struggle, and the 25th 
anniversary of the creation of the UFA (the 
Ukrainian Freedom Army). 

I commend you for arranging this week- 
long observance in our community to focus 
attention on the plight of the oppressed 
peoples of the Ukraine. It also serves to em- 
phasize our country’s awareness of the con- 
tinued national aspirations of these peoples 
for freedom and independence. We need to 
let the world know that we will not waver 
one bit in our endeavors to guarantee the 
right for freedom, justice, and national in- 
dependence, for all peoples and all nations 
of the world. 

During the ninth observance of Captive 
Nations Week last July, our City of Buffalo 
fittingly commemorated the subjugation of 
the countries of Eastern Europe and else- 
where in the world. 

The expansion and increased fervor of 
these observances is indeed encouraging, but 
we must nonetheless be concerned that the 
plight of the captive nations of the world is 
always before us and that we must look for 
solutions to their problems. It should be 
indelibly clear that we are not just con- 
cerned during Captive Nations Week, but 
that we are continually dedicated to assist- 
ing them in regaining their freedom. 

And this is what you are doing here this 
week. 

The 50th anniversary of the Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution is not the only 50th“. 
Free Ukrainians, and many other non-Rus- 
sians will be observing 50th anniversaries of 
independence and freedom, which Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism snuffed out. 

Their free voices will be raised in behalf of 
captive Ukrainians and the other captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R.—yes, 
equally, and also in behalf of the freedom 
and open opportunities of the long enslaved 
Russian nation itself. 

In every sense, this oncoming period is a 
real occasion for us to make a special effort 
to obtain authority to establish a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Early in this session of Congress I again spon- 
sored a resolution to establish such a Com- 
mittee. 

I feel strongly that this would be a con- 
structive first step in bringing freedom to 
these unfortunate people. Such a Committee 
would symbolize our free answer to the basic 
fraudulence of the Russian Bolshevik Rev- 
olution and the real tragedy of this 50th 
anniversary of that deceptive revolution. It 
would also pay shining tribute to the non- 
Russian 50ths“, for the non-Russian rey- 
olutions in the years of 1917-23 were of the 
same essence and nature as our own Amer- 
ican Revolution nearly 200 years ago. 
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Let me give you renewed assurance that 
I will continue to press our leadership in the 
House, for positive action on legislation to 
create this special House committee. Sev- 
eral of my colleagues in the House are join- 
ing me in this effort. 

I am grateful for the support of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee. It is heart- 
warming to see the efforts being made by 
your Chapter here as well as elsewhere in 
our country. 

Yours is a continuing concern for the op- 
pressed in your homeland. It is also a re- 
flection of the support of the American peo- 
ple for every endeavor aimed at guarantee- 
ing the right of freedom and national in- 
dependence for all people. 


I also include below a copy of the 
schedule of activities for the remainder 
of the week of this double anniversary 
observance, along with a copy of the 
proclamation issued by the mayor of the 
city of Buffalo, the Honorable Frank A. 
Sedita: 

OPENING OF EXHIBITION—LIBERATION STRUGGLE 
OF UKRAINE 
1967, 3:00 P.., 

HOME “DNIPRO” 
Address: Hon. Henry P. Smith, III, Con- 

gressman of the 40th District; The Exhibi- 

tion Open Daily During the Week; Arrange- 
ments: Mr. Marian Borachok, Artist. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1967 

Meet With The Ukrainian Students of the 
Norton Conference Theatre, SUNYAB; Con- 
temporary Ukrainian Literary Trends Under 
Soviet Russia, Resumes—Poetry—Transla- 
tions. 


NOVEMBER 26, UKRAINIAN 


DECEMBER 2, 1967 
Buffalo Athletic Club, 69 Delaware Ave.; 
Dinner Banquet; Speakers: Hon. Yaroslav 
Stetzko, former Prime Minister of Ukraine, 
President, Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations; 
Hon. Dr. Edward M. O'Connor, Former High 
Commissioner for Displaced Persons. 
Featuring Female Quartet: Verkhovyna, 
Toronto, Canada; Recitation: Miss Renata 
Wolynec; Master of Ceremonies: Mr. Andrew 
Diakun, Atty. 


DECEMBER 3, 1967 


Ukrainian Home Dnipro: Festive Program 
Concluding Observance Week in Tribute to 
Ukraine and Her People. 

Speakers: Wasyl Potishko, Member of the 
Ukrainian Central Rada; Lev Futala, Com- 
mander of Ukrainian Freedom Army—UPA; 
Presentation of Ukrainian War Veterans; 
Ukrainian Youth participating in the artistic 
part of the program. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the year 1967 marks fifty years of 
continuous struggle of the Ukrainian people 
for their national independence and against 
Communist Russian occupation and oppres- 
sion of their land; and 

Whereas, this half-century-long fight 
against the fraudulent Russian Communist 
Revolution brought millions of victims to the 
cause of freedom; and 

Whereas, during World War I, while in the 
throes of two giants, Nazi-Germany and 
Communist Russia, the Ukrainian people 
arose again and created the Ukrainian Free- 
dom Army—UPA with the ultimate aim to re- 
gain long sought freedom from the two ad- 
versaries; and 

Whereas, these two anniversaries—the 50th 
Ukrainian struggle for national independence 
and the 25th of the creation of the UPA 
Army constitute milestones in the history of 
mankind’s eternal quest for freedom and 
human dignity, 

Now, therefore, I, Frank A. Sedita, Mayor of 
the City of Buffalo, do hereby proclaim this 
week of November 26 to December 3, 1967 as 
“Freedom for Ukraine Week”, and urge all 
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people of greater Buffalo Metropolitan Area 
to pause and participate in the activities 
planned to pay tribute to the Ukrainian na- 
tion’s struggle for freedom and national 
sovereignty. 
FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 


Attorney General Clark Reports on 
Campaign Against Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government, under President Johnson’s 
leadership, is waging its most effective 
dampen in history against organized 
crime. 

The campaign has resulted in an in- 
crease from 19 in 1960 to 1,197 in 1966 of 
indictments returned in cases handled 
by the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section of the Justice Department. 

Of the 182 Federal indictments or con- 
victions of known Cosa Nostra members 
during the past 12 years, 66—more than 
one-third—have come within the last 
year. 

The Federal campaign, already the 
most intensive and effective yet under- 
taken, is being bolstered through devel- 
opment of new strategy. The “strike 
force” concept, involving special intra- 
agency teams of Government prosecu- 
tors and investigators, is a promising new 
technique. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark re- 
ported on the campaign in an address in 
New York City this month. The address, 
delivered before the National Emergency 
Committee of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency in New York on 
November 14, 1967, also contains a 
thoughtful analysis of the problem of 
organized crime. I respectfully include 
the address to be printed in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks: 

Crime in America has many faces. Each 
exists because we are what we are. Our na- 
tional character and condition create these 
capabilities for crime, cause us to suffer 
them, inhibit commitment to their control. 

The motives of most are economic. Ninety 
percent of all serious crimes are against prop- 
erty. Many of the crimes against persons— 
muggings, kidnapings, assaults and mur- 
ders—are incidental to property crimes. 

White collar crime—embezzlement, fraud, 
swindling, price-fixing, tax evasion—often 
the acts of respected and successful peo- 
ple, wrests millions annually from the public. 
The consequences to its victims are often as 
dire and direct as those that follow the thief, 
the burglar and the robber; frequently more 
so, because white collar crime can dig deeper 
than the purse in the bureau drawer or the 
wallet in the pocket to wipe out the savings 
of a family or a firm and its stockholders. 
Few crimes so corrode moral standards. 

Crime in the streets, as it has come to be 
called, the widespread occurrence of general 
crimes, plague the nation. A steady rise in re- 
ported crime is a source of deep concern to 
our people. Over three million serious crimes 
were reported last year with perhaps as many 
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unreported. Here is our most pervasive and 
dangerous crime. It strikes capriciously, fre- 
quently; anywhere, anytime, anyone. But 
mostly it strikes the poor and the defense- 
less. It enlists our youth by the tens of thou- 
sands and sets them against society. It cre- 
ates an atmosphere of fear that can destroy 
the self-confidence of a nation and the free- 
dom of its people. It is by far the greatest 
challenge crime presents America today. It 
will be by far the most difficult to control. 

An emerging defiance of law to demon- 
strate dissent or to disrupt is often a cause 
more of inconvenience than of injury. It has 
rarely elevated human dignity or the worth 
of the individual. Perhaps more significantly 
it lends to an atmosphere of contempt for 
social stability. 

Extremist groups of the right and left— 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Minutemen, the Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement, Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice—present another face of 
lawlessness. Capable of violence and intimi- 
dation, they are a concern to law enforce- 
ment and a threat to the public. 

Rioting with vast property destruction, 
looting and sniping, injury to thousands and 
death to scores has visited the nation over 
four consecutive summers now. It threatens 
our quest for equal justice, our ability to 
build great cities where every American child 
will have his chance for fulfillment. Wild 
and irrational, riots destroy property, people, 
opportunities and dreams alike. 

Today we examine organized crime. Here is 
planned, systematic continuous criminal ac- 
tivity: organizations, large and small, loose 
and tight, that live at the expense of society 
through the violation of its laws by force and 
stealth. 

As with the other faces of crime, it must 
be viewed in context, All are interrelated as 
social phenomena, as criminal activity and 
as crime control problems, Each must be ap- 
proached with perspective and balance. 

Many find it difficult to believe there is 
organized crime. But of course there is, as 
history, experience and reason all prove. The 
Mafia made its presence known in the United 
States in the last decades of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Each decade of this century has known 
various conspiracies of professional criminals. 
In a society in which nearly every form of 
human activity is organized, is it realistic to 
believe criminal activity will not be? Crime 
has proven to be far too profitable in our 
society to expect an absence of organization 
in its execution, 

No simple definition or description of or- 
ganized crime is possible. Our society is too 
complex for that. There is no single massive 
organization that manages all or even most 
planned criminal activity throughout the 
country. There are cohesive groups exhibit- 
ing similar patterns of criminal conduct, 
with deference for the interests and areas of 
each other, that reach major parts of the 
nation. There are many small groups active 
in particular geographic areas that are in- 
dependent of outside control. Together, these 
professionals constitute a major problem for 
law enforcement and an important challenge 
to society. 

President Johnson’s Crime Commission 
surveyed 71 cities in its study of organized 
crime. Nineteen acknowledged the existence 
of organized crime in their city. Nine failed 
to respond. Of these, six are known to have 
some organized crime. Four of the five cities 
with more than one million citizens indicat- 
ed the presence of organized crime, Of the 
cities surveyed, only one in five with popula- 
tions between 250,000 and 1,000,000 acknowl- 
edged any organized crime, More than half 
of the handful of smaller cities surveyed be- 
tween 100,000 and 250,000 thought they had 
organized crime. Federal intelligence indicat- 
ed the presence of or crime in some 
cities where local reports denied it. 

Of the 19 cities reporting the presence of 
organized crime, only 12 had specialized po- 
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lice units to deal with it and only six had 
prosecutors specifically assigned to it. 

The activities of organized crime are wide 
ranging, but gambling is by far its greatest 
source of income. Gambling lends itself to 
criminal conduct. 

Loan sharking, often called shylocking or 
juice, is generally believed to be the second 
most significant source of income. Here, as 
with gambling, organized crime must deal 
with large numbers of people. To protect its 
interest and accomplish its purpose, as in 
collections, pressure and violence are used 
as necessary. The end justifies any means, 

Extortion, blackmail, and shakedowns are 
frequent practices. Importation and whole- 
saling of narcotics engage many groups in 
organized crime though in recent years the 
retail trade is often left to the small time 
pusher. Prostitution, bootlegging and related 
alcoholic beverage violations are common en- 
terprises. 

Increased sophistication and affluence have 
led organized crime into many legitimate 
businesses, labor activities and government 
services and contracts, licensing and zoning. 
Here they bring all the strong-armed tactics, 
violence and unprincipled conduct they prac- 
tice in illegal areas. Firms have been bilked 
of assets, fraudulent stocks issued, planned 
bankruptcies executed, trust funds and loan 
accounts manipulated, and competitors 
driven out by unfair trade practices and 
criminal acts. 

Generally organized crime as distinguished 
from ordinary crime supplies goods or serv- 
ices wanted by a large number of people: the 
chance to gamble, the loan of money, nar- 
cotics, prostitutes. An aroused community 
leadership can do much to limit its sales. 

Because it is an on-going business, with 
payrolls to meet, dealing with hundreds or 
thousands of people, organized crime cannot 
flourish without protection. At the very least 
local law enforcement must be neutralized 
because major organized crime activities 
cannot be effectively concealed. Significant 
continuing gambling, shylocking, narcotics 
traffic, prostitution, extortion and other wide- 
spread organized criminal acts cannot long 
escape the notice of law enforcement. 

Perhaps the greatest harm to come from 
organized crime is the corruption of officials. 
This affects a community in ways well be- 
yond the reach of the criminal activity itself. 
Where some police are corrupt, law enforce- 
ment generally is likely to be bad. Where 
government officials are bribed, the moral 
climate of the whole community is likely to 
be affected; public confidence is undermined, 
cynicism takes hold. 

Organized crime is a major concern of 
federal law enforcement. For seven years the 
federal government has waged an intensive 
campaign against a tenacious and deeply 
rooted enemy. 

The current drive is the most comprehen- 
sive and successful yet undertaken. The 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
of the Department of Justice which, directly 
and through U.S. Attorneys’ offices, handles 
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organized crime cases, has the largest legal 
staff of its history now working exclusively 
in organized crime. 

Indictments returned as a result of its ef- 
forts have risen from 19 in 1960 to 1,197 
in 1966. Convictions over the same period 
have risen from 45 to 477. Between fiscal 
years 1964 and 1967, convictions or organized 
crime and gambling figures resulting from 
FBI investigations have risen 300 percent, 
from 64 to 197. Of 182 federal indictments 
and convictions of known members of the 
Cosa Nostra in the last 12 years, 66, more 
than one-third, have come in the last 12 
months. Included are some of the highest 
ranking members of this major crime syndi- 
cate ever caught. 

Criminal intelligence supplied to local law 
enforcement by federal agencies has had an 
even greater impact on organized crime. In 
fiscal 1967, the FBI disseminated over 250,000 
items of intelligence regarding organized 
crime resulting in 3,600 arrests for violation 
of state law. Criminal intelligence supplied 
by the FBI has resulted in 174 raids of or- 

crime operations and 674 arrests in 
the past four months, 

A new and highly effective technique al- 
ready tested in a major northeastern city in- 
volves the “Strike Force” concept. A special 
team, the “Strike Force,” staffed by Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section at- 
torneys and selected federal investigators 
from several key agencies, carefully coor- 
dinate with state and local law enforcement. 
An intensive correlation of intelligence guides 
special investigation, raids, grand jury inves- 
tigation and action followed by prosecution, 
Superimposed on regular law enforcement 
and with no other assignment than to find 
and prosecute organized criminal conduct, 
the “Strike Force” can deliver major blows 
to o crime and leave local law en- 
forcement in control. A series of strike forces 
are being planned for centers of organized 
crime. 

For better than a year now, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has conducted meetings in 
major cities across the country to alert local 
law enforcement and to intensify and bet- 
ter coordinate local, state and federal action 
directed at organized crime. 

The Department will continue its efforts 
against organized crime in the months ahead. 
This is an area where the federal government 
must play a major role. The interstate nature 
of much of the more extreme organized crime 
activity and its ability to neutralize local 
law enforcement make this imperative. 

But we must not look to the federal gov- 
ernment to eliminate crime any 
more than we can look to it to control crime 
in the streets, or riots. Excellence in local 
law enforcement is the sine qua non of any 
effort to eliminate organized crime. Without 
this, little can be permanently accomplished. 
It is local police that patrol the streets and 
alleys and see and know the activities of the 
people. It is local police that are present in 
adequate numbers to deal with organized 
gambling, shylocking or prostitution. It is 
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state and local laws that are violated by most 
organized crime activity. It is the duty of 
local police to enforce those laws. 

Crime in the streets can only be controlled 
and reduced, Organized crime can be elimi- 
nated. There are whole nations and societies 
relatively free of its scourge. A key will be 
the professionalization of local law enforce- 
ment: raising standards, officers to 
meet the varieties of criminal conduct com- 
mitted, paying salaries that will attract the 
best among us, providing adequate force, 
research and development, organization and 
leadership to bring excellence to local law 
enforcement throughout the nation. It is a 
happy fact, though no coincidence, that ful- 
fillment of this same great need will aid in 
the arrest and reversal of the trends toward 
lawlessness in the other faces of American 
crime. 


Executive Briefing on United States- 
Russia Fisheries Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber of last year the Congress passed a 
law which would prohibit foreign vessels 
from fishing within 12 miles of our 
coastal waters, except as expressly pro- 
vided by an international agreement to 
which the United States is a party. 

On Saturday o“ last week, the United 
States and Russia entered into a fish- 
eries agreement concerning our Atlantic 
coast fisheries. Similar agreements con- 
cerning our Pacific coast fisheries were 
entered into between the United States 
and Russia and the United States and 
Japan, respectively, in February and 
May of this year. 

On Monday, December 4, 1967, at 10 
a.m., in room 1334, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, before the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, there will 
be an executive briefing by representa- 
tives of the State Department and the 
Department of the Interior on the above- 
mentioned agreements. There will also 
be a discussion on fishery negotiations 
between the United States and certain 
South American countries and the 
United States and Mexico. 

Because of the importance of this 
meeting to our U.S. fishing industry, I 
would like to invite all Members of the 
Congress to attend this classified briefing. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
sna pea called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 

Dear Father, we are grateful for the 
inner call of service to God and man. Be 
with these who have been called by the 
people of this Nation to lead. May they 


feel the call of the God of history as they 
make history today. 

We are grateful for the solution to the 
conflict on the island of Cyprus. For 
those who were messengers of peace, we 
give Thee thanks. Give to this small na- 
tion the blessing of inner peace. 

Give us guidance, O God, to new av- 
enues of finding peace in the continuing 
conflict we face in Vietnam. May these 
worthy statesmen feel the strength of 
faith, hope, and love in this perplexing 
hour of history. We pray in the Master’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
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Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

8.271. An act to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to ac- 
cord with certain decisions of the courts; 
and 

S. 2565. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act 
of 1938, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5754) to 
amend section 1263 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to require that inter- 
state shipments of intoxicating liquors 
be accompanied by bill of lading, or other 
document, showing certain information 
in lieu of requiring such to be marked on 
the package, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan and 
dividend provisions; 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
for construction aid for certain passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5754) to amend section 
1263 of title 18 of the United States Code 
to require that interstate shipments of 
intoxicating liquors be accompanied by 
bill of lading, or other document, show- 
ing certain information in lieu of re- 
quiring such to be marked on the pack- 
age, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations be 
permitted to meet today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, November 30, 1967, he 
signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 8629) to 
amend the act of July 4, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-491), which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF PROPOSED MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Properties and Installations, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of certain addi- 
tional facilities projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Army National Guard (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AcT OF 1949, 
AS AMENDED 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
relating to the disposal of foreign excess 
property and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2730. An act authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey 
certain property to Temple Junior College, 
Temple, Tex. (Rept. No. 822). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 269. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
lands at Acadia National Park, Maine (Rept. 
No. 825); 

S. 1821. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park (Rept. No. 826); and 

S. 2452. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over lands within the 
Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge in 
Illinois (Rept. No. 827). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 4919. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Hualapai 
Reservation in Arizona (Rept. No. 829). 

By Mr. FANNIN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 
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H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in 
certain lands in the State of Arizona (Rept. 
No. 828). 


REPORT ENTITLED “JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY”—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 823) 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I submit a report entitled 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” the annual re- 
port of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 199, 89th Congress, sec- 
ond session, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed, together with 
the individual views of Senators HrusKA 
and Dopp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 13a(1) OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE A 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 824) 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported an original bill 
(S. 2711) to amend section 13a(1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, and submitted a 
report thereon, which report was ordered 
to be printed and the bill was read twice 
by its title and placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Paul G. Clark, of Massachusetts, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report favorably sundry nomina- 
tions in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service. Since these names have previ- 
ously appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order to save the expense of 
printing them on the Executive Calen- 
dar, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Arch K. Jean, of Pennsylvania, and sundry 
other persons, for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2706. A bill for the relief of Yung Ran 
Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 2707. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of certain operating tables imported for the 
use of the Newington Hospital for Crippled 
Children; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 
S. 2708. A bill for the relief of Nguyen Van 
Hue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. BURDICK, and Mr. 
MCGOVERN) : 

S. 2709. A bill to authorize assumption by 
the various States of civil or criminal juris- 
diction over cases arising on Indian reser- 
vations with the consent of the tribe in- 
volved; to permit gradual transfer of such 
jurisdiction to the States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 2710. A bill to amend the Service Con- 
tracts Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2711. A bill to amend section 13a (1) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; placed on the calen- 
dar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. Macnuson, which appears un- 
der the heading “Reports of Committees.’’) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. MONDALE) : 

S. 2712. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Village of Baudette, 
State of Minnesota, its public successors or 
public assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn.,” approved 
December 21, 1950; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 27183. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Amado Chanco, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


INITIATION OF ACTION TO ESTAB- 
LISH AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION YEAR 


Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Fannin, Mr. Fonc, Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, Mr. LAUSCHE, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MILLER, Mr. Moss, Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, 
Mr. Prouty, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH) submitted a concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 52) to initiate ac- 
tion to establish an International Edu- 
cation Year, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Rreicorr, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RELIEF OF YUNG RAN KIM 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, in accordance with the request of 
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the Senator from Iowa, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2706) for the relief of 
Yung Ran Kim, introduced by Mr. 
MILLER, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2706 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Yung Ran Kim may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101 (b) (1) (F) of such Act, and a petition 
may be filed in behalf of the said Yung Ran 
Kim by Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Kiner, 
Junior, citizens of the United States, pursu- 
ant to section 204 of such Act, Section 204(c) 
of such Act, relating to the number of pe- 
titlons which may be approved, shall be in- 
applicable in this case. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SERV- 
ICE CONTRACTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill which will amend the 
Service Contract Act of 1965 by exclud- 
ing from its coverage any contract the 
principal purpose of which is the fur- 
nishing of architectural or engineering 
services. 

Originally, I had intended to introduce 
a bill removing all contracts for profes- 
sional services from the coverage of this 
act. I still feel that a broader exclusion 
of contracts for professional services 
should eventually be adopted in order to 
effectuate the congressional intent in 
enacting this law and to prevent an un- 
intended and totally unnecessary burden 
being imposed on persons and firms pro- 
viding professional services to the Fed- 
eral Government on a contract basis. 

It appears to me that the Department 
of Labor is attempting to use Congress’ 
oversight in not specifically excluding 
professional services contracts from ap- 
plication of the Service Contract Act of 
1965 as a loophole by which it can ex- 
pand its domain. 

However, partly because of certain cor- 
respondence which I have had with Sec- 
retary Wirtz, the bill which I am intro- 
ducing today merely exempts contracts 
with the Government which are primar- 
ily for the furnishing of architectural or 
engineering services from the require- 
ments of this act. 

Mr. President, the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 was approved by the 89th 
Congress for the purpose of providing 
labor standards for “blue collar” work- 
ers employed by Federal contractors 
furnishing services to Federal agencies. 
This act requires every contract “the 
principal purpose of which is to furnish 
services through the use of service em- 
ployees” to contain provisions specifying 
the minimum wages and fringe bene- 
fits to be paid various classes of service 
employees in the performance of the 
contract. Such wages and benefits must 
be no less than those prevailing in the 
locality, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

“Service employees” are defined in the 
act as guards, wa en, and any 
person engaged in a recognized trade 
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or craft, or other skilled mechanical 
craft, or in unskilled, semiskilled, or 
skilled manual labor occupations; and 
any employee including a foreman or 
supervisor in a position having trade, 
craft, or laboring experience as the para- 
mount requirement.” Contractors and 
subcontractors to whom the act applies 
must make and maintain for 3 years 
detailed records for each service em- 
ployee, and comply with other adminis- 
trative requirements. 

The legislative history of the act in 
both the Senate and in the House shows 
clearly that the intent of Congress in en- 
acting this legislation was to protect 
poorly paid unskilled and semiskilled 
workers from exploitation during the 
performance of service contracts for 
Federal agencies. It obviously was not 
intended to apply to professional services 
contracts. 

In describing the types of service con- 
tracts covered by the act, the House and 
Senate reports refer to “laundry and 
drycleaning, custodial and janitorial, 
guard service, packing and crating, food 
service, and miscellaneous housekeeping 
services.” It was recognized by the draft- 
ers of the legislation that it would be 
unrealistic and burdensome—and that 
the legislation probably would not even 
be approved—if it were written to apply 
its requirements to every type of service 
contract. Accordingly, the act was writ- 
ten to apply only to contracts “the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is to provide 
services through the use of service em- 
ployees,” and to exclude contracts falling 
into seven specified categories. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I partic- 
ipated in the hearing on this legislation 
when it was before the Senate, and at no 
time was there any indication or intima- 
tion of any kind that the act would be 
or should be applied to contracts for 
architectural or engineering services or 
any other professional services, nor were 
such contracts considered or even men- 
tioned. 

The Department of Labor, however, 
in recent months has taken the position 
that the act covers many, if not most, 
professional services contracts, This mat- 
ter was first brought to my attention by 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers following a ruling by the Depart- 
ment that the act applied to a proposed 
contract for professional engineering 
services in the course of which a survey 
crew would be used, Several members of 
the survey crew, depending on the cir- 
cumstances at the time the crew was used 
might have come within the act’s defini- 
tion of “service employee.” 

When I wrote to the Secretary of Labor 
raising a question about the applicability 
of the act to such a contract, he noted 
specifically in his reply that the act con- 
tains no exclusion for contracts for pro- 
fessional services. He stated that the De- 
partment would not assert coverage un- 
der the act for such contracts when the 
use of service employees is “only a minor 
factor” in the performance of the con- 
tract, but that the act would apply when 
a contract “to a significant extent“ re- 
quires the use of such employees. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
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Labor's attempt to apply the Service 
Contract Act to professional services 
contracts requiring the use of service 
employees to a significant extent“ is 
tantamount to reading the words “prin- 
cipal purpose“ completely out of the law. 
It is clearly contrary to what Congress 
intended. 

But more recently, Mr. President, the 
Department has gone even further. It 
has published a set of proposed regula- 
tions in the Federal Register which, in 
effect, would apply the requirements of 
the act to a contract if its principal pur- 
pose is simply to furnish services, and if 
any of the services will be furnished 
through the use of even one service em- 
ployee. Section 4.113 of the proposed 
regulations—which were published by 
the Department on July 8, 1967—would 
require Federal contracting officers to im- 
pose the requirements of the act in all 
service contracts except where it is 
known in advance that the contractor in 
no event will use any service employee. 

All of us, I am sure, know that it is a 
rare professional services contract, be it 
for engineering services, medical services, 
legal services or whatever, that does not 
require the use of support personnel, 
one or more of which might fall within 
the definition of “service employee.“ 
Thus, if the Department of Labor’s posi- 
tion is permitted to stand, professional 
services contracts almost without excep- 
tion will become subject to the require- 
ments of the act and the regulations. 
This not only would place a needless and 
unintended administrative burden on 
firms providing professional services to 
the Government, but probably would 
work to the detriment of their support 
personnel as well. Subprofessional em- 
ployees of professional firms, by the very 
nature of their work, generally perform 
a wide range of duties and, as a practical 
matter, do not fit within the rigid job 
classification system required by the 
Service Contract Act. In many cases, 
such employees are working for the firm 
with the intent and expectation of be- 
coming professionals themselves. Since 
there has been no indication whatsoever 
that such employees need or want the 
minimum wage protection afforded “blue 
collar” workers under this act, I see no 
legitimate reason for the Labor Depart- 
ment to attempt to stretch the act to 
embrace them. 

As I said, I had originally intended to 
introduce an amendment to the Service 
Contract Act excluding contracts for all 
professional services. In his letter to me 
of June 1, 1967, however, Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz took the position that— 

Since many contracts for professional 
services: primarily involve the use of service 
employees in accomplishing the services 
called for, the Department could not support 
a blanket exclusion from the act for con- 
tracts for professional services. 


Accordingly, Mr. President, the bill 
which I am introducing today is quite 
limited and applies only to contracts 
for architectural or engineering services. 

The term “architectural or engineer- 
ing services” is used in Federal procure- 
ment statutes. It is also used in the reg- 
ulations of the various Federal agencies 
and has a well-established meaning. 
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Such services are procured by the Fed- 
eral agencies under their statutory au- 
thority to negotiate contracts for profes- 
sional services. 

Mr. President, I believe that amend- 
ment of the Service Contract Act of 
1965 as I am proposing today will 
remedy Congress oversight in not ex- 
cluding from the act contracts entered 
into by the Government calling primar- 
ily for architectural and engineering 
services, Furthermore, as there is no pos- 
sibility that this amendment can raise 
the problem of inadvertently denying 
benefits under this act to any employees 
to whom Congress intended to give such 
benefits, it is my hope that this proposal 
will be supported by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD., 

The bill (S. 2710) to amend the Serv- 
ice Contracts Act of 1965, introduced by 
Mr. Prouty, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

S. 2710 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 7 of the Service Contract Act of 1965 
is hereby amended by striking the word 
“and” at the end of subsection (6); changing 
the period at the end of subsection (7) toa 
semicolon and inserting immediately there- 
after the word “and”; and by adding the 
following new subsection immediately fol- 
lowing subsection (7): 

“(8) any contract the principal purpose 
of which is the furnishing of architectural 
or engineering services”. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION YEAR 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a concur- 
rent resolution urging the President to 
instruct the U.S. Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations to introduce a resolution in 
the General Assembly calling for an in- 
ternational education year in 1970, on 
behalf of myself and Senators Baker, 
Bennett, Byrn of Virginia, Byrd of West 
Virginia, Cask, COOPER, FANNIN, FONG, 
HARRIS, HART, HARTKE, HICKENLOOPER, 
INOUYE, JACKSON, JAVITS, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New York, 
LauscHe, Lone of Missouri, MAGNUSON, 
McGee, MCINTYRE, METCALF, MILLER, 
Moss, PELL, PERCY, PROUTY, PROXMIRE, 
RANDOLPH, SYMINGTON, and YARBOROUGH. 

Mr. President, education is necessary 
for constructive change in individuals 
and nations. 

Yet, there are whole regions in the 
world where as many as eight out of 10 
people can neither read nor write. 

There are villages in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America that would ransom all 
their possessions if they could have but 
one qualified teacher for their children. 
And there are other villages, whole towns, 
and capital cities that have some teach- 
ers. But these are all too often ill- 
equipped. The knowledge they teach is 
unrelated to the experience of the stu- 
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dents. Their materials are unsuited to 
convey the knowledge they do or should 
impart. In short, they have no tools for 


l . 

It is clear that for developing nations 
education must be the bedrock of eco- 
nomic and social progress. Without edu- 
cation no nation can reap the benefits of 
modern science and harness implements 
of modern technology for carrying out 
the solutions their staggering problems 
demand. Leaders of the developing na- 
tions of the world realize this. 

They know that the shackles of igno- 
rance holding back their nations must be 
broken. But they also know their nations 
cannot break free alone. 

The help of the advanced nations is 
essential. 

The United States and the countries of 
Europe already give developing nations 
assistance in the education field both 
individually and through international 
organizations. But these current efforts 
are not enough. 

They must be magnified manifold. 

They must be coordinated. 

Cooperative efforts are needed to de- 
sign large-scale regional attacks on edu- 
cation problems where the momentum of 
determined self-help is already clear. 

For this reason I propose that 1970 be 
designated as “International Education 
Year,” a year for all nations of the world 
to fix their attention on the problems of 
education. 

It will be a time to meet in conference, 
to ask the right questions about the place 
of education in the development process, 
and to find meaningful answers through 
shared knowledge, thought, and experi- 
ence. 

It will be a time to draw the energies 
and experiences of concerned people 
throughout the world to difficult prob- 
lems and needed objectives. After all, the 
economist, political scientist, anthro- 
pologist and psychologist must help the 
educator make informed educational de- 
cisions and shape sound educational 
programs. 

The most careful planning is essential 
if the opportunities afforded by an Inter- 
national Educational Year are to be 
turned to the fullest advantage. The ef- 
forts of competent and interested in- 
dividuals, private educational founda- 
tions and organizations throughout the 
world must be enlisted. The Institute of 
International Education, with a long 
history of significant contributions in the 
field of international education, has 
already offered its assistance for plan- 
ning the activities of International Edu- 
cation Year. The institute’s own prep- 
arations for “Open Doors to Open 
Minds”—its 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion in 1969—will be helpful in building 
the groundwork for an International 
Education Year in 1970. 

For our purpose is clear. Our efforts 
must assure that all the countries of the 
world focus on the problems of learning 
that they set aside the differences divid- 
ing them and work together in the name 
of education, an objective common to all. 

The economist Barbara Ward has 
written that “the chief key to change in 
Africa today lies in the schoolhouse.” 
This statement holds true for every coun- 
try on each of the continents of the 
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world. How a country’s leaders and peo- 
ple are educated will go far to determine 
the direction change in that country 
will take. 

For just as the most promising future 
for our own Nation rests on education of 
excellence for our children so the most 
promising future for all nations must be 
based on a solid foundation of worldwide 
education. 

We hope that an international educa- 
tion year will lead to vastly enlarged edu- 
cational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of the world. For with more and 
better education, future generations will 
have a better chance to live together in 
tolerance and peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 52) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 52 

Whereas education is the foundation of 
economic and social progress, the key to 
individual growth, and forms the basis of 
strength and constructive change in nations; 
and 

Whereas the development of many nations 
is held back by education and training that 
is obsolete, inadequate or unrelated to the 
experience and goals of both students and 
the society in which they live; and 

Whereas cooperative efforts among nations 
are essential to define the problems of ed- 
ucation, and to share ideas, resources and 
tools for learning, and forms the basis of 
strength and constructive change in nations; 
and 

Whereas the development of many nations 
is held back by education and training that 
is obsolete, inadequate or unrelated to the 
experience and goals of both students and 
the society in which they live; and 

Whereas cooperative efforts among nations 
are essential to define the problems of ed- 
ucation, and to share ideas, resources and 
tools for learning; and 

Whereas an International Education Year 
would offer an opportunity for all nations 
to focus attention on the needs of educa- 
tion, and to design and set in motion effec- 
tive, coordinated efforts to improve educa- 
tion throughout the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through his rep- 
resentative at the United Nations, should 
initiate in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations a resolution designating 1970 
as International Education Year. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—S, 2269 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
807, S. 2269, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations with instruc- 
tions to report back not later than Mon- 
day, December 11, 1967. 

The measure has to do with the un- 
lawful seizure of fishing vessels of the 
United States by foreign countries. 

The measure was reported out of the 
Commerce Committee, and it has been 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 483 


Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. HoLLAND) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 7819) 
to strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in 
overseas dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
VESSEL LOANS NOW IN EXISTENCE 
AND A NEW LOAN—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 484 


Mr. CLARE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence and a new loan, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMI- 
NATIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that public hearings 
have been scheduled for Thursday, De- 
cember 7, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

John T. Curtin, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge, western district of New 
York. New position, Public Law 89-372, 
approved March 18, 1966. 

Morris E. Lasker, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge, southern district of 
New York, vice Richard H. Levet, retired. 

Winston E. Arnow, of Florida, to be 
U.S. district judge, northern district of 
Florida. New position, Public Law 89- 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Harry Pregerson, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge, central district of 
California. New position, Public Law 
89-372, effective September 18, 1966. 

Gerhard A. Gesell, of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. district judge, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Spottswood W. 
Robinson III, elevated. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvuskal, and myself, as chairman. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

Speech entitled “Defense Procurement” by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] at a luncheon of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York City, 
November 16, 1967. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ROBERT S. McNAMARA 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, yester- 
day Wednesday, November 29, 1967— 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara was formally offered and formally 
accepted the presidency of the World 
Bank, a position of great responsibility 
and challenging opportunity. 

The initial approach was made to 
Secretary McNamara over 7 months 
ago—on April 18 of this year. But the 
Secretary's closest friends in the Senate 
did not know of the Bank offer until the 
press rumored it on Monday afternoon. 

Tuesday, on the floor of the Senate, 
currency was given to these rumors. 
There were interpretations to the effect 
that the Secretary had not submitted his 
resignation but, by some means or other, 
— Ser transferred over to the World 

At that time I cautioned against such 
innuendo. I said that Secretary McNa- 
mara was too independent, financially 
and intellectually, to accept humiliation 
in any way. I concluded by saying: 

I am sorry that Secretary McNamara is 
leaving. I wish he would stay. But I know he 
must have reasons of his own—and I wait to 
hear what those reasons are. 

Until that day, let us not by our specula- 
tions seek to make him a puppet nor Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson a tyrant. 


We did not have long to wait. Yester- 
day, following the formal offer and ac- 
ceptance, the statements by President 
Johnson and Secretary McNamara 
cleared the atmosphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
statements, as they appeared in the New 
York Times this morning, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. This I do not to exalt 
any wisdom of restraint that I urged, 
but so that our legislative history may be 
complete. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Texts oF STATEMENTS ON THE NEW POST FOR 
MCNAMARA 

International Bank: “The executive direc- 
tors met today and unanimously agreed to 
offer the presidency of the bank to Mr. Rob- 
ert McNamara.” 

President Johnson: “A few weeks ago, Sec- 
retary Fowler advised me that the World 
Bank had asked this Government to submit 
to the bank’s board of directors its recom- 
mendations for president of the bank to suc- 
ceed Mr. George Woods. He informed me that 
Mr. Woods had recommended Secretary Rob- 
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ert McNamara, and that he and Mr. Living- 
ston Merchant heartily concurred. 

“Some time ago, Mr. McNamara reported 
to me that Mr. Woods had talked to him 
about succeeding Mr. Woods as president of 
the bank. Mr. McNamara said that he was 
interested in the World Bank post as an op- 
portunity for continued service. He assured 
me of his willingness to remain as Secretary 
of Defense so long as the President consid- 
ered it to be necessary, but he believed the 
service would benefit from the appointment 
of a fresh person, 

“Mr. McNamara is obyiously qualified for 
the presidency of the World Bank by back- 
ground, skills and interest, and he is cer- 
tainly entitled to appointment to any appro- 
priate post in which he is interested and to 
relief from the extraordinary burdens that 
he has been carrying as soon as the national 
interest will permit. He deserves no less from 
his President and his country. 

“Accordingly, I told Secretary Fowler that 
I concurred in the submission of Secretary 
McNamara’s name to the board of the World 
Bank, and I am informed that upon inquiry 
by representatives of the board, Secretary 
McNamara today has indicated his availa- 
bility, subject to the President's consent and 
agreement as to the time when he will as- 
sume his post. 

“I do not minimize the loss to the Gov- 
ernment and to me personally that will re- 
sult from Secretary McNamara’s departure 
from the Cabinet and the post of Secretary 
of Defense. 

“He has been a great administrator of the 
defense establishment. He has been a wise, 
resourceful and prudent originator and col- 
laborator with respect to policies and pro- 
grams of vital importance to this nation 
and the world. 

“His service as a member of my Cabinet 
and as a wise counselor in matters of do- 
mestic as well as foreign policy has been ex- 
cellent. 

“The nation as well as its President owe 
him a debt of gratitude and the highest hon- 
ors which can be bestowed. I shall miss him 
greatly as a member of my Cabinet, as one 
of my closest colleagues and as my valued 
friend. He has richly earned relief from the 
arduous labors and stress of the position 
which he has so well occupied; and I am glad 
that he will continue to render service to the 
nation and the world in the important post 
to which he has been named. 

“But I could not justify asking Secretary 
McNamara indefinitely to continue to bear 
the enormous burdens of his position, nor 
could I in justice to him and to this na- 
tion’s obligations to the World Bank refrain 
from recommending that he be selected as 
president of the bank. 

“The course of our participation in the war 
in Vietnam is firmly set; major defense pol- 
icies are clearly defined, and it will be pos- 
sible for Secretary McNamara’s successor to 
continue his able and effective administra- 
tion of the defense establishment and our 
program without loss of momentum or ef- 
fectiveness. 

“No precise date has yet been fixed for 
Secretary McNamara’s departure, but I have 
asked him to remain at least long enough 
into next year to complete the work on the 
military program and financial budget for 
fiscal year 1969.” 

Mr. McNamara: “I should like to tell you 
of the events that have led up to my nomina- 
tion as president of the World Bank, In less 
than 60 days I will have served seven years 
as Secretary of Defense. No one of my pre- 
decessors has served so long. I myself did not 
plan to. I have done so because of my feeling 
of obligations to the President and the na- 
tion, although I have felt for some time that 
there would be benefits from the appoint- 
ment of a fresh person, 

“On the 18th of April Mr. George Woods, 
president of the World Bank, told me that 
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he wished to recommend me to the executive 
directors as his successor. 

“He asked whether I would be interested. 
I replied that I had not thought of the pos- 
sibility before he mentioned it to me, but 
that I was interested in the economic devel- 
opment of the less-developed countries and 
believed that the work of the bank in this 
respect was vital to the stability of relations 
among all nations. 

“I emphasized to him, however, as I have 
to at least 20 others in the past two years, 
that I have never believed in considering 
any future job before completing a current 
one, and that I felt deeply obligated to serve 
the President as Secretary of Defense as long 
as nec à 

“Mr. Woods replied that it was not neces- 
sary to make any decision then, that al- 
though his own term was scheduled to end 
on Dec, 31, 1967, he had been considering 
with the executive directors the possibility 
of staying on for as long as another year. I 
reported this conversation to the President 
and told him of my interest in the post. I 
reiterated that I would serve as Secretary of 
Defense as long as he felt it necessary. 

“About the middle of October, I was in- 
formed by the President that nominations 
to succeed Mr. Woods would soon have to be 
made, and he asked me if I was still inter- 
ested in serving as head of the bank, I an- 
swered in the affirmative, repeating, however, 
that I would not leave the post of Secretary 
of Defense until he felt he could release me. 

“The President told me, as he has said to 
me before, that he believed I deserved what- 
ever I wanted in or out of Government, and 
he would do whatever he could to help me 
get it. 

“We discussed the state of the defense 
program and the names of potential suc- 
cessors. I have greatly valued the opportu- 
nity to serve my country as Secretary of 
Defense, and I am profoundly grateful to 
the President for his unfailing support and 
friendship. I have worked with him in com- 
plete harmony and with the highest regard. 

“No date has been set for my departure 
from my present post and the assumption 
of my new duties. The President has asked 
me to remain at least long enough into next 
year to complete the work on the military 
program and financial budget for fiscal year 
1969.” 

Mr. Woods: “Secretary Henry Fowler and 
Mr. Livingston Merchant, as United States 
representatives on the board of governors 
and the board of executive directors, re- 
spectively. on the World Bank, agreed with 
me that Secretary McNamara should be rec- 
ommended to the executive directors for the 
post of president of the World Bank. 

“This followed conversations which I had 
had with Secretary McNamara earlier this 
year about the post, in which the Secretary 
had tentatively indicated interest. Secretary 
Fowler told the President of our desire and 
subsequently reported that the President 
said he wanted Secretary McNamara to have 
any post in which the Secretary was inter- 
ested, and Secretary Fowler authorized that 
his name be placed before the board of ex- 
ecutive directors. 

“Mr. Merchant thereafter communicated 
the recommendation of Mr. McNamara to 
the executive directors. I heartily supported 
it, and the executive directors today unani- 
mously approved it.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, following 
the Senator’s most eloquent statement 
the day before, I spoke to the same effect 
on yesterday. 

I should like to identify myself with the 
Senator’s position. I believe that a man 
who has served as nobly as has Secretary 
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McNamara should not have his passing 
from one great job to another bedeviled 
by suspicions, speculations, rumors, bad 
motives, and so forth. The matter should 
be let alone, and great restraint would 
show the respect in which we hold this 
extraordinary and able man. 
Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 


CYPRUS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in view 
of the prayer that was delivered to the 
Senate this morning, which was so up- 
lifting in spirit, I should like to express 
a hope myself. I hope that all those in- 
dividuals who have been so prone to 
criticize President Johnson with respect 
to Vietnam will find it in their hearts 
to thank him and to appreciate the 
masterly statesmanship of President 
Johnson with respect to Cyprus. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 795 and the succeeding 
measures in sequence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 188) continu- 
ing the Special Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress through 
January 31, 1968, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, estab- 
lished by S. Res. 293, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, agreed to August 26, 1966 (as amended 
and supplemented), is hereby continued 
through January 31, 1968. 

Sec. 2. The special committee is hereby 
authorized to exercise the powers conferred 
upon it by section 2 of S. Res. 311, Eighty- 
ninth Congress, agreed to October 17, 1966, 
through January 31, 1968. The expenses of 
the special committee from January 1, 
1968, through January 31, 1968, shall not 
exceed $10,000, and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the special 
committee. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an excerpt from the report (No. 
810), explaining the purposes of the res- 
olution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 188 would provide that 
the Special Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress, established by Senate Reso- 
lution 293, 89th Congress, agreed to August 
26, 1966 (as amended and supplemented), be 
continued through January 31, 1968. The 
special committee would be authorized 
through January 31, 1968, to exercise the 
powers (to make expenditures and to employ 
personnel) conferred upon it by section 2 of 
Senate Resolution 311, 89th Congress, agreed 
to October 17, 1966; and from January 1, 
1968, through January 31, 1968, to expend 
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not to exceed $10,000, which expenditures 
would be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the special committee. 

The Special Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress was established by Sen- 
ate Resolution 293 of the 89th Congress, 
agreed to August 26, 1966, “for the purpose 
of receiving and considering a bill, when in- 
troduced, and germane amendments relating 
thereto, having for its purpose the carrying 
out of the recommendations contained in the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress, Report No. 1414, July 
28, 1966.” 

Senate Resolution 311 of the same Con- 
gress, agreed to October 17, 1966, reiterated 
that authority, and authorized expenditures 
by the special committee of not to exceed 
$15,000 through January 31, 1967. This action 
had been requested by Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney, chairman of the special commit- 
tee, since it appeared that the Senate would 
not have an opportunity to consider S. 3848, 
the reorganization bill reported by Senator 
Monroney, before adjournment of the 89th 
Congress, 

The Special Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress was reactivated and con- 
tinued from March 31, 1967, to June 30, 1967, 
during the first session of the 90th Congress 
by Senate Resolution 106, agreed to April 11, 
1967, for the purpose of considering any 
House amendments to S. 355, the reintro- 
duced reorganization bill, which had passed 
the Senate on March 7, 1967. No funds were 
provided the special committee under Senate 
Resolution 106. The special committee was 
continued through December 31, 1967, by 
Senate Resolution 133, agreed to June 12, 
1967, since House action on S. 355 was still 
pending. The instant proposal, Senate Res- 
olution 188, would continue the special 
committee through January 31, 1968. 

The Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress, 
who. also compose the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress, 
contend that it would adversely affect the 
cause of congressional reform if the legisla- 
tive status quo is not maintained over the 
adjournment of the first session of the 90th 
Congress. Continuation of the special com- 
mittee would permit staff assistance to its 
members, who will possibly serve as Senate 
conferees in the event that House-approved 
amendments to S. 355, the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1967, should not prove ac- 
ceptable to the Senate. 


PRINTING OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AS 
AMENDED, AND THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 557) to provide for the printing of 
the Constitution of the United States as 
amended to February 10, 1967, together 
with the Declaration of Independence 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
AND THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SENATE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 519) authorizing certain printing 
for the Committee on House Administra- 
tion of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate was considered and 
agreed to. 
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STUDY OF THE U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 487) providing for printing as a 
House document the study entitled 
“Study of the U.S. Office of Education” 
was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 813), explaining the purposes of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 487 would 
provide that a study prepared by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor entitled, 
“Study of the U.S. Office of Education” be 
printed as a House document. The concur- 
rent resolution further would authorize the 
printing of 10,000 additional copies of such 
document, of which 4,580 would be for the 
use of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, 4,390 would be for the use of the 
House of Representatives (10 per Member), 
and 1,030 would be for the use of the Senate 
(10 per Member). After 60 days any copies 
remaining from those prorated to Members 
of Congress would be assigned to the respec- 
tive House and Senate Document Rooms for 
general distribution. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 


Printing-cost estimate 

To print as a document (1,500 
. $19, 890. 44 
10,000 additional copies, at 
$804.85 per thousand 8, 048. 50 

Total estimated cost, H. 


Con. Res, 487 27, 938. 94 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


The resolution (S. Res. 191) to amend 
rule XXXIII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate so as to extend the privilege 
of the Senate floor to the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 191 


Resolved, That rule XXXIII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by strik- 
ing out: “Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.” and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“The Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bla.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 814), explaining the purposes 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 191 would effect a pro 
forma amendment of rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, which rule 
specifies the persons who may be admitted 
to the floor of the Senate while in session. 
Since June 13, 1884 (Senate Journal 762 
48-1) the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have been included among those 
accorded that privilege. 

Pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1967, the three Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been superseded by a 
single Commissioner. Senate Resolution 191 
would simply conform rule XXXIII to the 
present situation. 
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JOSEPHINE BELLIA 


The resolution (S. Res. 190) to pay a 
gratuity to Josephine Bellia was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 190 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Josephine Bellia, widow of Domenick Bellia, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


LEASING FOR THE GILA RIVER 
INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (H.R. 2154) to provide long- 
term leasing for the Gila River Indian 
Reservation was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 816), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 2154, would amend the Indian Long- 
Term Leasing Act to authorize leases of lands 
of the Gila River Indian Reservation for a 
period up to 99 years. 


NEED 


Enactment of H.R. 2154 would permit the 
lands of the Gila River Reservation of Ari- 
zona to be leased for terms of 99 years. 
This reservation, which lies south of the 
rapidly expanding city of Phoenix and which 
will be crossed by Interstate Highway 10, is 
a highly desirable location for potential in- 
dustrial, commercial, recreational, and resi- 
dential development. Existing leasing au- 
thority, however, would generally be inade- 
quate to attract such development because of 
current minimum legal requirements per- 
tinent to financing. In addition, with cur- 
rent leasing limitations, reservation lands 
are subject to keen competition with non- 
Indian lands where fee title can be made 
available for prospective development. 

Basic general leasing authority present- 
ly permits Indian reservation lands to be 
leased for various purposes for terms up to 
25 years with authority to include an option 
permitting renewal for not to exceed 25 
additional years. While this leasing authority 
is sometimes adequate, occasions arise when 
beneficial development of Indian lands is pre- 
cluded because the limited leasehold inter- 
est is inadequate to meet established require- 
ments of many financial institutions. For 
this reason, the Congress has enacted leg- 
islation authorizing 99-year leases for the 
Agua Caliente, Dania, Colorado River, Fort 
Mojave, Navajo, Pyramid Lake, Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa, San Xavier, and Southern 
Ute Reservations. 

cost 

No expenditure of Federal funds would 
be required by enactment of this legisla- 
tion, 


JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE IOWA 
TRIBES OF KANSAS AND NEBRAS- 
KA AND OF OKLAHOMA IN INDIAN 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


The bill (H.R. 2828) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Iowa Tribes 
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of Kansas and Nebraska and of Okla- 
homa in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 138 and 79, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 818), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 2828 is to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
two judgments recovered by the Iowa Tribe 
of Kansas and Nebraska and the Iowa Tribe 
of Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
dockets Nos. 138 and 79. 


NEED 


The act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81), 
appropriated funds for the payment of the 
judgment recovered in docket No. 138, in the 
sum of $1,872,267.50, as compensation for 
lands in western Iowa and northwestern 
Missouri ceded to the United States by 
treaties in 1836 and 1837. Funds were also 
appropriated by the act of October 27, 1966 
(80 Stat. 1057), for the award in docket No. 
79, which represents a recovery on three 
accounting claims in the sum of $11,394.67. 
The funds covering both awards are on de- 
posit in the U.S. Treasury drawing interest 
at the rate of 4 percent per annum. 

Legislation is required to dispose of judg- 
ment funds awarded after the tribes develop 
plans and programs for the utilization of 
such funds, 

H.R. 2828 will provide for the disposition 
of the present funds by dividing them be- 
tween the two Iowa Tribes based on the rel- 
ative number of persons in each group whose 
names appeared on rolls prepared in 1889 
and 1891 plus 28 Indians of the Iowa Tribe 
of Kansas and Nebraska who were entitled 
to an allotment of land but did not receive 
the allotment. Representatives of both groups 
met jointly on July 14, 1966, and thereafter 
each tribal group adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the disposition of funds on this basis. 
The bill provides that the Iowa Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska shall receive an amount 
equal to 61.29 percent of the judgment funds 
and the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma shall receive 
38.71 percent of the awards, 

H.R. 2828 provides that such funds may 
be invested or expended for any purpose au- 
thorized by the respective tribal governing 
bodies and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Both groups have functioning gov- 
erning bodies and the Iowa Tribe of Kansas 
and Nebraska is organized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act and the Iowa Tribe of 
Oklahoma under the Oklahoma Indian Wel- 
fare Act. 

The Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma will program 
$12,000 of its funds for the administration 
of the Iowa Community House; the remainder 
will be distributed in per capita payments 
to members whose names appear on a cur- 
rent membership roll. The Iowa Tribe of 
Kansas and Nebraska proposes to distribute 
all its funds in per capita payments subject 
to a deduction for the nonpayment of tribal 
land fees where applicable and payments to 
the 28 members entitled to allotments who 
did not receive the original land allotment. 

Approximately 2,150 individual Indians will 
share in the distribution of these funds— 
1,500 members of the Iowa Tribe of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and 650 members of the Iowa 
Tribe of Oklahoma. Per capita payments will 
not be subject to State or Federal income 
taxes. 
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COST 

No additional expenditures of Federal 
funds are contemplated under the terms of 
H.R. 2828. 


LEASES OF INDIAN LANDS ON SAN 
CARLOS APACHE RESERVATION 
IN ARIZONA 


The bill (H.R. 4920) to amend the act 
of August 9, 1955, to authorize longer 
term leases of Indian lands on the San 
Carlos Apache Reservation in Arizona 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 817), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 4920 would amend the Indian Long- 
Term Leasing Act to authorize leases of lands 
of the San Carlos Apache Reservation of Ari- 
zona for a period up to 99 years. 


NEED 


Existing law authorizes leases of Indian 
lands for various purposes for periods up to 
25 years, with an option to renew for one 
additional term of not more than 25 years. 
Where it has been deemed appropriate, the 
Congress has, from time to time, authorized 
leases for a period up to 99 years. At the pres- 
ent time, nine reservations (the Agua Cali- 
ente, Dania, Colorado River, Fort Mojave, 
Navajo, Pyramid Lake, Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa, San Xavier, and Southern Ute Res- 
ervations) are authorized to negotiate such 
long-term leases, 

The basic reason for authorizing longer 
leases for these reservations rests on the fact 
that existing leasing authority has sometimes 
been inadequate to meet current minimum 
legal requirements pertinent to financing 
substantial improvements. The committee 
has been advised that the San Carlos Tribe 
has received several development proposals 
for industrial and recreational projects; how- 
ever, to date, the limited leasing authority 
has prevented consummation of agreements 
in these instances. 

Benefiting from its prime location in east- 
central Arizona, the 1,800,000-acre San Carlos 
Apache Reservation is crossed by two major 
highways—including the link between Phoe- 
nix and El Paso, Combining this location 
with the recreation and scenic attractions 
arising from the existence of the San Carlos 
Lake behind Coolidge Dam creates a real 
potential for substantial development which 
would benefit the tribe. Such development is 
anticipated if the tribe is authorized to ne- 
gotiate leases for terms exceeding the pres- 
ent 50-year limitation. Enactment of H.R. 
4920 will enable the tribe, where appropriate, 
to enter long-term leases which will maxi- 
mize the returns for the use of their lands, 


cost 


No expenditure of Federal funds would be 
required by enactment of this legislation. 


CONTRACTS FOR DELIVERY OF 
WATER FROM NAVAJO RESER- 
VOIR IN NEW MEXICO 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 123) to 
approve long-term contracts for delivery 
of water from Navajo Reservoir in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 


third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That such contracts 
are hereby approved by the Congress. The 
Secretary may enter into amendments there- 
to which would in his judgment be in the 
interest of water conservation, but the total 
water depletion shall not exceed the esti- 
mates set forth in this joint resolution. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 821), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This measure will grant authority to the 
Secretary of Interior to enter into two repay- 
ment contracts for the sale of water for in- 
dustrial purposes from the Navajo Reservoir 
in New Mexico. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Normally such congressional approval is 
not required when the Department of the 
Interior markets water from Federal projects. 
However, when Public Law 87-483 authoriz- 
ing the Navajo Indian Irrigation project and 
the San Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the Colorado River Storage project 
was enacted in 1962, the Secretary of Interior 
was also authorized to market water from 
Navajo Reservoir for other municipal and 
industrial uses in New Mexico if he deter- 
mines on the basis of hydrologic investiga- 
tion that such water is reasonably likely to 
be available. 

The act provided that before the Secretary 
shall enter into a repayment contract he 
should submit the hydrologic determination 
to Congress and the Congress must approve 
the contracts. 

Such a determination has been submitted 
to Congress along with two contracts and the 
joint resolution would grant approval. One 
hundred thousand acre-feet has been deter- 
mined to be available for annual depletion 
through the year 2005, The present contracts 
would deplete 16,250 acre-feet of this amount. 

This is the first instance the committee is 
aware of where Congress has had to approve 
repayment contracts for the sale of water 
from a Bureau of Reclamation project. Al- 
though the law only requires the approval 
of Congress it was felt advisable to submit 
a joint resolution which will require Presi- 
dential signature. 


PRESENT CONTRACTS 

By letter of November 21 the Secretary of 
Interior advised Congress of his determina- 
tion of water availability and submitted con- 
tracts signed by two New Mexico corpora- 
tions. These two companies and the uses to 
which they will put the water are as follows: 


Water Estimated 
iversion Water 
(acre-feet) depletion 

(acre-feet) 


Proposed uses 


Public Service Co, of 20,200 16,200 Thermalelectric 
New Mexico. generation. 
9 Union Gas 50 50 Pump cooling. 
e 20, 250 16, 250 


Senate Joint Resolution 123 provides au- 
thority for the Secretary to enter into 
amendments to these contracts, if necessary, 
but only for the purposes of water conserva- 
tion. In any event no amendment could be 
made which would cause the total water de- 
pletion to exceed the estimates set forth 
above and embodied in the joint resolution. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


TI TRO SI A Oe / AA E E S 
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SALE OF REAL PROPERTY TO 
LAWTON, OKLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1699) to permit negotiation of a 
modification to a contract for sale of cer- 
tain real property by the United States to 
the city of Lawton, Okla., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“of”, where it appears the second time, 
strike out “$2,800” and insert “$2,880”; 
and on page 2, line 2, after the word “In- 
terior” insert “and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of an indenture 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior on 
June 11, 1926, which conveyed to the city of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, two hundred and seventy 
acres of Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache re- 
serve lands in consideration of the payment 
of $2,880 and a promise to furnish without 
cost to the Government a sufficient supply 
of water for the domestic use of the Fort 
Sill Boarding School and the Kiowa Indian 
Hospital, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may negotiate with the city of Lawton 
and execute an agreement to pay for such 
water at rates specified in any such agree- 
ment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 819), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1699, introduced by 
Senators Harris and Monroney, is to permit 
the adjustment of an inequitable situation 
now existing as the result of an indenture 
executed June 11, 1926, which conveyed to 
the city of Lawton, Okla., 270 acres of Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache reserve lands in re- 
turn for the payment of $2,880, provided a 
sufficient water supply for domestic use of 
the Fort Sill Boarding School and the Kiowa 
Indian Hospital would be furnished at no 
cost to the Government for as long as the 
school and hospital were maintained as Gov- 
ernment institutions. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


The conveyance was made pursuant to the 
act of June 30, 1913, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, 
to sell certain unneeded lands upon such 
terms and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, The city of Lawton was 
the moving party in the transaction because 
of its desire to acquire the tract for protec- 
tion of its water supply. 

After approximately 2 years of negotiation, 
the transaction was completed upon passage 
of a resolution by the mayor and councilmen 
of the city of Lawton, approved on April 6, 
1926, approving, accepting, ratifying, and 
confirming the sale of the land, conditioned 
on supplying water for the domestic use of 
the school and hospital. At that time the 
value of such water service was estimated at 
$1,000 per year. To date the city of Lawton 
has met its commitment despite the fact 
that during the last 40 years the population 
of the school and hospital has increased 
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more than 100 percent and the combined 
water consumption of the school and hos- 
pital has increased more than 500 percent. 
It is understandable that in 1926 there was 
nothing tangible upon which to base a pre- 
diction as to the possible growth in popula- 
tion of the two facilities or the increase in 
the number of gallons of water which would 
be required to service the facilities. As a 
result, the city of Lawton has been under a 
definite handicap in meeting the commit- 
ments agreed upon in the 1926 indenture. It 
therefore appears that a modification of the 
1926 indenture would be proper in order to 
provide a means of correcting this situation. 


AMENDMENTS 


The Department of the Interior, in its re- 
port, has recommended two amendments. 
The bill as introduced cites the payment for 
the land conveyed to be $2,800 and the De- 
partment’s amendment recommends that 
the figure be changed to read $2,880, the cor- 
rect amount of the payment, The second 
amendment will permit the Secretary of 
HEW and the Secretary of Interior to jointly 
negotiate a modification of the contract with 
the city of Lawton since the Department of 
HEW will be required to pay the proportion- 
ate share of the domestic water consumed 
by the hospital. 

cost 


Following the modification provided for 
by the bill, it is to be expected that the fur- 
nishing of water to these Federal facilities 
will add some costs to the agencies involved. 
However, such costs will be negligible. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 12121) to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983) estab- 
lishing the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, after line 
14, insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Act of September 
19, 1964 (78 Stat. 986), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. The authorizations and require- 
ments of this Act shall expire six months 
after the final report of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission has been submitted to 
Congress, except that any segregation prior 
to such time of any public lands from settle- 
ment, location, sale, selection, entry, lease, 
or other form of disposal under the public 
land laws shall continue for the period of 
time allowed by this Act.” 


And, after line 23, insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Act of September 
19, 1964 (78 Stat. 988), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 7. The authority granted by this Act 
shall expire six months after the final report 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
has been submitted to Congress, except that 
sales concerning which notice has been 
given in accordance with section 3 hereof 
prior to such time may be consummated and 
patents issued in connection therewith after 
such time.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 12121 will extend the life of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, which was 
established to make a comprehensive review 
of all laws and policies applicable to the 
use, management, and disposition of the 
public lands of the United States, by 1% 
years. As amended, it will similarly extend 
two related acts, Public Law 88-607, the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act, and Pub- 
lic Law 88-608, the Public Land Sale Act. 
The bill, H.R. 12121, will also increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated to 
finance the Commission’s work by $3,390,000. 


BACKGROUND 


The Public Land Law Review Commission 
was established by the act of September 19, 
1964 (78 Stat. 983) as a bipartisan commis- 
sion supplemented by an advisory council 
made up of the many interested users of the 
public lands. 

The Commission held its organization 
meeting in mid-July 1965 at which time a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and a director 
were chosen. The Director assumed his full 
time work with the Commission on August 
2, 1965, more than 10 months after the bill 
establishing the Commission had become 
law. 

The Commission is composed of six Mem- 
bers of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and six Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker, divided equally between the ma- 
jority and minority parties, plus six mem- 
bers appointed by the President from outside 
the Federal Government, and a 19th mem- 
ber chosen as Chairman by the 18 appointed 
members. 

There is an advisory council made up of 
representatives of interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, eight at the present 
time, and 25 individuals chosen by the Com- 
mission to be representatives of the major 
citizen groups interested in problems related 
to the retention, management, and disposi- 
tion of the public lands. In addition, the 
Governor of each of the 50 States has named 
a representative to work closely with the 
Commission and its staff and with the Ad- 
visory Council. 

The executive departments and agencies 
currently represented on the Advisory Coun- 
cil are the Departments of the Interior, Agri- 
culture, Defense, Justice, and Housing and 
Urban Development, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, and 
the General Service Administration. 

Under the act of September 19, 1964, the 
Commission is required to submit its final 
report to the President and the Congress 
not later than December 31, 1968. The act 
also provides for dissolution of the Com- 
mission by June 30, 1969, at the latest and 
limits to $4 million the appropriations that 
may be made for all of the Commission’s 
work. 

NEED 


The committee believes that if the Com- 
mission is to complete the comprehensive 
review envisioned when it was established, 
it will need additional time and funds be- 
yond the existing authorizations. The com- 
mittee is impressed with the able and dedi- 
cated staff personnel the Commission has 
been fortunate in recruiting. However, some 
members expressed concern over the lack 
of progress attained thus far. 

During the committee’s hearings on Oc- 
tober 26, 1967, a number of specific questions 
were directed at the Commission’s staff di- 
rector concerning what appears to be slow- 
ness in getting study proposals activated 
into the contract phase. For example, al- 
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though some study proposals were com- 
pleted and circulated for review late in 1966, 
they were not under contract as of the hear- 
ing date. Others completed 6 months ago 
are not even planned to be placed under 
active contract until March 1968, which 
seems to point up an unusual delay. 

The staff director gave a detailed explana- 
tion of the Commission staff's procedures of 
making modifications of study proposals 
after the review, of systematically selecting 
organizations from which to solicit contract 
bids, evaluating each bid, and finally nego- 
tiating contract terms. He further explained 
that the Commission has expanded its list 
of study subjects from 25 to 34 fields. Sev- 
eral members of the committee are concerned 
that the Commission has expanded its scope 
of study far beyond that needed to meet the 
goals of Public Law 88-606. Specifically men- 
tioned was that within the study proposal on 
timber there was a requirement to study 
timber sale policies within national parks. 
The committee urges the Commission to de- 
vote its whole energies to completing its re- 
view of the significant body of law affecting 
our public lands, rather than dissipating 
itself by delving into minor issues having 
hardly more than academic interest which 
should be easily resolved by Congress or the 
executive agencies. 

The committee, while agreeing that com- 
pletion of the review is necessary, and while 
recommending passage of this extending 
legislation, wishes to go on record as declar- 
ing that this extension of 18 months time 
and $3.39 million should be adequate to 
complete the Commission’s task. If it be- 
comes necessary for the Commission to 
revise its staff procedures or to pare the 
study proposals to encompass only the most 
important facets of the study area, it should 
so act. 

Also included in H.R. 12121 is a provision 
to permit the Commission, at its hearings, 
to take testimony or receive evidence under 
oath. The committee agrees that this au- 
thority may be necessary and desirable in 
certain circumstances. 


AMENDMENTS 


Public Laws 88-607 and 88-608 are closely 
related to the legislation establishing the 
Public Land Law Review Commission. The 
first of these, Public Law 88-607, provides 
legislative guidelines for the orderly classi- 
fication and management of public lands 
during the period that the overall study of 
these lands is being made by the Commis- 
sion. The second, Public Law 88-608, is for 
the sale of public lands, a public sale, and 
describes the procedures under which land 
classified for disposal may be sold. 

The Department of Interior recommended. 
and the committee agreed, that these two 
laws should be extended to parallel the life 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 
Amendments prepared by the Department 
were adopted to accomplish this purpose. 
Several representatives of conservation or- 
ganizations appeared at the Senate hearings 
on the legislation October 26 to urge these 
extensions. 

COST 

As indicated, enactment of H.R. 12121 will 
necessitate an increase in the budgetary 
requirements by a total of $3,390,000. Of the 
additional funds to be authorized, $1,790,000 
will be for contract and related costs and 
general housekeeping expenses other than 
personnel; additional personnel costs are 
estimated at $1,600,000. A breakdown of ad- 
ditional personnel compensation is con- 
tained in a letter from the Director of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission sup- 
plementing the executive communication, 
both of which are set forth in this report. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
strike in the copper industry which has 
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deeply affected the economic situation in 
the State of Montana as well as the 
States of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico and also the copper fabri- 
cating plants in the Midwest and the east 
coast, especially in Connecticut, is now 
in its fifth month and I regret to say, 
with no end in sight. 

There appears to be a reluctance on 
the part of both the unions and manage- 
ment to get down to bedrock in the mat- 
ter of negotiations. 

While there is a diminishing supply 
of copper in this country, it is my under- 
standing that it is still far from the 
scarcity stage. Therefore, there will be 
no pinch on the part of the copper com- 
panies to enter into hard and fast nego- 
tiations. Furthermore, there is no tend- 
ency on the part of the Government to 
either release copper from the national 
eer or to invoke the Taft-Hartley 

ct. 

In this respect, it might have been and, 
in my opinion, would have been, feasible 
to invoke Taft-Hartley when the strike 
began, but it is now too late to do so 
because if no agreement was reached 
within the 80-day limitation, it would 
mean that the critical situation which 
now exists would become much worse. 

As a possible means of getting off dead 
center, my colleague, Senator METCALF, 
and I have, today, dispatched a letter to 
the President of the United States, ask- 
ing him to set up a special board for 
the purpose of bringing the unions and 
the companies together and, if not suc- 
cessful in reaching an accord, to make 
recommendations for the settlement of 
this strike which is causing so much pain 
to so many people at this time. 

We make this suggestion only because 
the dedicated efforts of the National 
Labor Mediation Board and the Depart- 
ment of Labor have been in vain. 

We make it, further, because the ef- 
forts which Senator Mercatr and I and 
many of our colleagues in the Senate 
have failed to bring the companies and 
the unions together on a daily around- 
the-clock negotiating basis. 

We make this appeal because we know 
of no other means by which this situa- 
tion can be met. And while we do not 
like the idea of the Government inter- 
vening in labor disputes, we see no other 
alternative at this time. 

We make this request despite the fact 
that it is our firm conviction that all 
labor disputes, including the dispute in 
the copper industry, should be settled be- 
tween the unions and the companies con- 
cerned. 

This is the way this matter should be 
disposed of, but this is the way it is not 
being met at this time; hence, our appeal 
to the President for a Special Board of 
Inquiry into the copper situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the letter referred to above 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: The copper strike is 

now in its fifth month and there is no possi- 
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bility that we can see of an ending to it 
in the near future. Conditions among the 
miners and smeltermen in the States of 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico have reached a critical stage, and as 
of now, there have been very few meetings 
between the companies and the unions seek- 
ing to bring about a settlement, except on a 
haphazard basis. 

While we feel that this strike must and 
should be settled on the basis of direct ne- 
gotiations between the companies and the 
unions, to date there have been no results 
in that respect. We have nothing but praise 
for the efforts of the National Mediation 
Service and the Department of Labor in 
their many attempts to try and bring the 
parties together to achieve a possible settle- 
ment. However, all efforts to date have 
failed; winter is with us in Montana; the 
miners and smeltermen and their families 
are using up their savings, many of them are 
in dire straits and the need for action is long 
overdue. 

We, therefore, most respectfully request 
that you appoint a Special Commission to 
look into the copper situation for the pur- 
pose of seeing what it can do to bring com- 
panies and the unions together on a “bed- 
rock” basis and, if unable to do so, to make 
recommendations to you as to ways and 
means by which this threat to the economy 
of Montana and other states in the Union 
can be met and overcome. 

We would deeply appreciate your most 
earnest and serious consideration of this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senators. 


ANACONDA AND THE COPPER 
STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate an article 
in this morning’s Wall Street Journal by 
Michael K. Drapkin entitled Strike- 
bound Town.“ It tells the story of how 
the town of Anaconda, Mont., is tight- 
ening its belt in a grim struggle to sur- 
vive the crippling effects of the nation- 
wide copper strike. It is an excellent piece 
of reporting—but it does not make for 
pleasant reading. 

Anaconda, namesake of the giant cop- 
per company which employed nearly 
2,000 of its workers before the strike be- 
gan on July 15, is a town in trouble. With 
60 percent of its work force unemployed, 
overdue payments on installment loans 
have risen tenfold and those on real es- 
tate loans sixfold. The number of families 
receiving welfare payments has risen 
from 20 to approximately 500. A total of 
700 families are receiving Federal food 
stamps. Fathers are being forced to 
forage for wild game in an effort to feed 
their families. 

In all, some 50,000 workers in the West 
have been idled by the strike. The situ- 
ation in Anaconda is grim but no more 
so than in other communities like Butte, 
East Helena, and the like. The companies 
have been similarly hard hit. Earnings 
of some major copper producers have 
fallen 60 percent from a year earlier. 
More copper customers contemplate 
switching to aluminum products as the 
price of the metal has already increased 
by 50 percent over its prestrike level. 

Yet the unions and mining companies 
appear no closer to a settlement of the 
dispute than they did 3 or 4 months ago. 
It is safe to say that the two sides have 
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not even agreed yet on the central issue of 

the dispute. 

This failure to communicate in head- 
to-head bargaining sessions is having 
serious repercussions far beyond the cop- 
per towns in which the mines and smelt- 
ers are located. It is within the power 
of the disputants to sit down and work 
this thing out. It is not realistic, nor does 
it reflect well on the principle of the in- 
violability of collective bargaining, for 
either side to expect the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bail them out. There is no 
“easy way out” in this matter. 

Mr. President, some of my earliest 
memories are of the mines. I am inti- 
mately aware of the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of both the unions and 
management, and I am very familiar 
with the particular problems of the city 
of Anaconda. All of the parties deserve 
better in this situation. If they will but 
sit down and work this out, the entire 
Nation will benefit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Drapkin be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRIKEBOUND Town: How ANACONDA, MONT., 
SCRAPES By aS WALKOUT PERSISTS AT COP- 
PER FrRM—WoORKERS HUNT GAME FoR FOOD 
as Casa Goss, BILLS RISE—FAMILY LIFE 
DETERIORATES—AN AWFUL GLUM CHRISTMAS 

(By Michael K. Drapkin) 

Anaconpa, Mont.—This was once a boom 
town. Today it’s a bust town. 

Most men here are copper workers, and 
they have been on strike now for more than 
four months. A strike in the hills of Montana 
is not like a strike in Detroit or Pittsburgh 
or Newark. There, a resourceful striker can 
find ways—either work or play—to while 
away the time. Here, it takes infinitely more 
resourcefulness; there is some play, but little 
work. For many, life here has been reduced 
to merely existing. 

The nationwide copper strike, which has 
dragged on since July 15, has had a major 
impact far béyond this town, of course. 
Many copper users have had to scrounge 
around to find supplies or to use substitute 
metals. Many copper companies fear they 
may lose some of their markets permanently 
as users switch to plastics and aluminum. 
In the first nine months, earnings of some 
major copper companies fell 60% and more 
from a year earlier. Dealers, meanwhile, have 
raised their price for the metal to 60 cents 
or more a pound, up 50% since the strike 
began. By now, 90% of the copper industry 
has been shut down, idling 50,000 workers 
in 22 unions. 

The major economic consequences of the 
strike have been well publicized. But what 
has been the impact on the average worker 
in such a quiet, out-of-the-way place as 
western Montana? Certainly, most of the 
workers here who overwhelmingly voted for 
the strike last summer did not expect they 
would still be out at the end of November. 
Neither they nor their chief union—the cop- 
per division of the United Steelworkers of 
America—had set aside enough money to see 
them through a month-long strike. Some of 
the workers here—who represent 60% of the 
town’s labor force—get $30 a week in strike 
benefits; others get nothing. 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST SMOKESTACK 

Even in the best of times, Anaconda is a 
rather stark town. It has a population of 12,- 
500 and is about 25 miles from Butte (popu- 
lation: 46,000). Its main claim to fame is its 
copper smelter, which boasts “the world’s 
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largest smokestack,” a 585-foot structure. It 
has one movie house (The Washoe, where 
John Wayne in War Wagon opens today). 
And it is cold (at noon yesterday, the tem- 
perature was 10 degrees, the first time it had 
risen above zero all week), with strong winds 
whipping out of the surrounding mountains. 
Now Anaconda often has the eerie look of a 
town in which everyone has suddenly died. 

The pall isn’t just a matter of economics, 
though the economic impact of the strike has 
been so severe that some families may never 
recover. Even more debilitating for some are 
the social and psychological problems that 
arise when a breadwinner is no longer win- 
ning bread. Some men become withdrawn, 
uncommunicative; some spend what little 
money they have in bars. 


JUST SITTING AND STARING 


Family life deteriorates. “In another 
hour,” a woman sitting in the local welfare 
office tells a visitor, I'm going to take an ax 
to our television set. My husband gets up 
in the morning, eats breakfast, then turns 
on the damn thing and watches it until 
the Star Spangled Banner comes on the next 
morning.” Another woman says she and her 
husband have not spoken to each other for 
more than three weeks. And a welfare worker 
says, “At least one divorce has come out of 
the strike.” 

Just existing is a problem for many. Over- 
due payments on instalment loans have risen 
tenfold since the strike began, and the over- 
due total on real estate loans has risen six- 
fold, says Calvin J. Crowe, executive vice 
president of the only bank in town, (The 
bank hasn't foreclosed on a single loan, he 
says.) The local telephone company estimates 
that more than half the 5,638 phones in the 
area have been either disconnected or limited 
to outgoing calls, which costs less than full 
service. The Methodist Church, short on con- 
tributions, has quit publishing its weekly 
bulletin. 

Arlow Hancock can’t afford to give his 
five oldest children money for hot lunches 
at school any longer. They're toting the 
old brown bag,” he says. And he adds, “It'll 
be an awful glum Christmas for the kids.” 
Mr. Hancock, a 41-year-old smelter worker 
with a wife and 10 children to support is 
living on welfare payments of about $5 a day. 
Like many other strikers, Mr. Hancock hunts 
deer and other game for food. 

The Hancocks are one of about 500 fam- 
ilies receiving welfare payments, a figure 
that is up from only 20 families just before 
the strike began. A total of 700 families are 
getting Federal food stamps. 

The welfare payments range from $70 to 
about $150 a month, depending on family 
size, and the burden has become so heavy 
that Deer Lodge County has had to increase 
its property taxes to cover the payouts. The 
increase, to $17 per $1,000 of assessed valu- 
ation from $9, further hurts the strikers, 
since most people here own their own homes. 


“WE'LL BE OUT OF MONEY SOON” 


Why has the strike dragged on so long? 
One reason could be that the two sides can’t 
even agree what the issues are. Anaconda 
Co. implies that the strike is really part of a 
drive by the Steelworkers to organize more 
workers and achieve industry-wide bargain- 
ing. 

Nonsense, say Steelworkers officials. The 
union insists all it wants is money. “All these 
soothsayers need do is put some money on 
the table, and we'll prove rather quickly that 
it’s an economic strike,” says Joseph Molony, 
a vice president of the Steelworkers. The 
various companies say they are offering about 
50 cents an hour over three years; the union 
says it is seeking 99 cents. Each questions the 
other’s calculations. 

The situation is deadlocked, and it may 
be several more months before any settle- 
ment is reached. 

Before long, townspeople here say, the eco- 
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nomic pinch is going to get even worse as 
more strikers use up all their savings. We'll 
be out of money soon,” says Lloyd Walund, 
a smelter worker with seven children who 
had built up an $1,800 account in a credit 
union before the strike. “And then I suppose, 
Tll have to leave my family here and find 
work in some other town.” 

That may be easier said than done. The 
50,000 men idled by the strike are mainly here 
in the West—in Montana, Colorado, Utah and 
Arizona. Early in the strike, some men found 
jobs on construction projects, but now that 
winter is here these jobs no longer exist. 


STRIKES ARE NOTHING NEW 


About the only solace to the workers is the 
conviction that they can survive, if only be- 
cause they have done so in the past. Strikes 
are almost routine here. This is the sixth con- 
secutive year that Anaconda Co., operations 
in Montana have been affected by strikes, 
though this year’s strike now is about as long 
as the strikes of the past five years combined. 
In 1959 and 1960, the workers here were out 
for six months, 

“We've been through this before,” says Mr. 
Crowe, the banker, explaining why the bank 
isn't foreclosing on anyone. “They'll make 
good once the strike ends.“ But history also 
indicates it may take some time for things 
to return to normal, Jennie Jacobson, owner 
of a ready-to-wear store here, says that not 
until this year did she begin to get over the 
effects of lost sales and of higher costs stem- 
ming from extended credit in the long 
1959-60 strike. “And now we're caught in 
another strike,” she says. 

The situation is actually grimmer this 
time because the town has been suffering 
from a year-long decline in fortunes as a re- 
sult of automation and a cutback in opera- 
tions at the smelter. Employment at Ana- 
conda Co, facilities here had dropped from 
3,500 in 1957 to 1,902 at the beginning of the 
strike, 

Even before the strike, a visitor could count 
eight empty storefronts among the five dozen 
or so stores on the three business streets 
here. There may soon be more. “A couple of 
retailers have told me they will probably 
close up if the strike continues much longer,” 
says Howard Shinrock, director of a south- 
west Montana industrial development agency. 

Rex Jensen, owner of radio station KANA, 
Anaconda’s only station, thinks that this 
strike could be worse than any previous ones.” 
“If the strike continues through the first of 
the year, the town will be crippled—maybe 
permanently,” he says. 

SOME HISTORICAL NOTES 


Things weren't always so bleak. In the 
1870s and 1880s, when the mines in nearby 
Butte were discovered and the local copper 
industry started up, there were high hopes 
for the region—hopes that were justified for 
a long time. Marcus Daly, an early owner of 
the mines, wanted to name this smeltering 
town Copperolis. 

(The town became Anaconda instead, 
named after a South American snake in the 
boa constrictor family. The discoverer and 
first owner of the Butte mines, Michael 
Hickey, spotted the name in an editorial in 
the New York Tribune and liked its sound. 
The company that was developed to handle 
the giant vein also became known as Ana- 
conda. A claim near the Anaconda vein was 
known as Never-Sweat, and an Anaconda Co. 
man says that “but for the grace of God, we 
might be known today as the Never-Sweat 
Co.“) 

The town later engaged in a bitter fight 
to become the capital of Montana, but lost 
out to Helena, a city of 22,000 about 60 miles 
northeast of here. 


A BARTENDER PHILOSOPHIZES 


The town still has some trappings of the 
old days. The Marcus Daly Hotel (Mr. Daly 
left his mark; the bank is also the Daly Na- 
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tional Bank & Trust Co.) is a massive, ornate 
structure, and it sports an inlaid hardwood 
likeness of Mr. Daly’s favorite race horse, 
Tammany, in the floor of its Tammany Bar 
& Lounge. Mr. Daly always avoided walking 
over the inlay, and even today the bar's 
patrons aren't allowed to walk on it. 

But the bar—and the other 40 bars in town 
have fewer and fewer patrons as the copper 
workers’ money runs out. On a slow day not 
so long ago, a visitor struck up a conversa- 
tion with Howard Cook, a smelter worker 
who is getting by on the $40 a week he earns 
tending bar at the Tammany. 

Why don’t the people pack up and leave, 
he was asked, Why don’t they go East, or 
West, or South, where there are plenty of 
jobs? 

“You tell me why those people stay along 
the banks of the Mississippi River, knowing 
each year they're going to be flooded out,” 
he replies. Then you'll know why we stay 
here. Because it’s home, I guess.” 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT V. FLEMING 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, November 28, 1967, Washing- 
ton’s foremost civic leader and perhaps 
its most influential man in the business 
community passed away. I refer to the 
late Robert V. Fleming, banker, civic 
leader, and confidant of Presidents. 

Robert Fleming had a career which 
one could almost describe as a Horatio 
Alger career. He rose from messenger in 
the Riggs National Bank in 1907, in his 
early 20’s, to the presidency in 1925, 
when he was only 35 years of age. During 
the 42 years he was at the helm of the 
Riggs National Bank the resources of the 
bank climbed from about $40 million to 
over three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

In addition to his responsibilities as 
civic leader and a leader in the Washing- 
ton community, he was active in govern- 
mental affairs. He was an adviser of 
persons in high positions from the 
Wilson administration to the Johnson 
administration. He received many 
awards, both national and local. 

Among the many citations that have 
reinforced his reputation as the city’s 
No. 1 citizen over the years are the Cos- 
mopolitan Club Medal in 1933, the So- 
ciety of Natives Award in 1937, and the 
District American Legion’s Citation for 
Citizenship in 1938. The awards go on 
and on. He was named “Man of the 
Year” by the Washington Board of Trade 
in 1956. His accomplishments are in- 
numerable. 

Mr. President, he was a close personal 
friend of my grandfather, the late 
Joseph Davies. During the depression, 
when it appeared for a while that the 
famous Burning Tree Country Club 
might not survive, my grandfather was 
elected president and Bob Fleming was 
a key member of the board of directors. 
They raised funds to keep that club op- 
erating, until today it is one of the great 
clubs of the United States. 

He was a personal friend of my father, 
the late Senator Tydings. I was fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy Bob Fleming’s 
friendship during the years when I was 
a US. attorney and in the few years 
I have been in the Senate. Washington 
a the Nation have suffered a great 

oss. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor an article written 
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by John Carmody, which was published 
1 * Washington Post of November 29, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, BANKER, CIVIC LEADER, 
DIES 
(By John Carmody) 

Robert V. Fleming, who died yesterday, 
was the city’s best-known banker and for 
decades, perhaps its most influential public- 
minded citizen. 

Mr. Fleming died at his home at 2200 Wyo- 
ming ave. nw. after a long illness. He was 77. 

In a career once described as “the kind that 
Horatio Alger would have loved, although 
he might have hesitated to write,” Mr. Flem- 
ing rose from messenger in the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank in 1907 to its presidency in 1925 
at the age of 35. 

Since he stepped down as board chairman 
in 1963, he has served as advisory chair- 
man of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive and trust and investment committees of 
Riggs. In the 42 years Mr. Fleming was at 
the helm of the bank its resources climbed 
from about $40 million to $786.5 million, 

His brilliance in the profession led to his 
election in 1935 as president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Over the years he 
had offers to head banks in Chicago and 
New York much larger than Riggs. 


RAN THIS TOWN 


But Mr. Fleming preferred to remain in 
Washington where his roots were. And it was 
as a private citizen deeply concerned about 
Washington that he first earned the repu- 
tation in the 1930s as the “man who pretty 
much ran this town“ —in the words of his 
long-time friend, Benjamin M. McKelway, 
editorial chairman of the Evening Star. 

Mr, Fleming was the first chairman of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Council of the District 
government, a past president of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade and for 
nearly 22 years, chairman of the board of 
George Washington University. 

For many years, Mr. Fleming was widely 
regarded as the “man to see” in Washington 
about legislation concerning the District and 
key municipal appointments. In his position 
as a leader in banking and on the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Fleming served as a vital bridge 
between the business and financial worlds 
of Washington and the power centers on 
Capitol Hill and in the White House. 

For three decades the appearance or absence 
of the name of Robert Fleming on a commit- 
tee roster or sponsor’s list could mean the 
difference between success or failure of a 
civic enterprise. 


ACCESS TO WHITE HOUSE 


A Republican who was chairman of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s 1957 Inaugural Commit- 
tee, Mr, Fleming nevertheless enjoyed access 
to the White House under both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

He was a close personal friend of Mr. Eisen- 
hower for many years. 

McKelway recalled yesterday that Mr. 
Fleming “wasn’t very partisan. Everybody 
respected him—he was a very wise man. No 
matter what kind of committee he was on, 
pretty soon he took charge. And he never 
undertook any job, no matter how relatively 
unimportant, that he didn’t absolutely carry 
through.” 

In the 1930s Mr. Fleming carried the fight 
for national representation for the District 
and subsequently played a key role in reor- 
ganization of the local government some 20 
years ago. 

But beyond Mr. Fleming’s reputation as a 
leading banker and citizen was his capacity 
for warm friendships and helpfulness. 

A big, pink-faced man who stood 5 feet 
10 and weighed in the low 200s, he smoked 
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ten cigars a day and played better than aver- 
age golf at his favorite course—Burning Tree 
Country Club—which he headed from 1937 
until 1945. 

He was remembered yesterday by friends 
as a man who never broke a promise and 
always acted the next morning on the little 
favor exacted during an evening of congeni- 
ality among friends. 


LAUDED AS BANKER 


Yesterday, industry and other leaders 
joined in mourning his passing. 

The American Banking Association in New 
York called Mr. Fleming “a banking states- 
man of the first rank . . For his leadership 
and counsel during six decades of distin- 
guished public and professional achievement, 
the banking (and) American community will 
remain in grateful debt.” 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, chairman of the 
board of the National Geographic Society 
said that in the death of Mr. Fleming the 
country, this city and the National Geo- 
graphic Society have suffered a sad and 
grievous blow.” Mr. Fleming was elected a 
trustee of the Society in 1929 and at the time 
of his death was also serving as vice president 
and treasurer. 

Robert K. Koontz Jr., president of the 
D.C. Bankers Assotiation, said: The bank- 
ing fraternity of the District of the Columbia 
will sorely miss the wise counsel and guid- 
ance of Mr. Fleming as will the entire com- 
munity. 

“His astute knowledge of the intricacies 
of modern financial techniques played a most 
important role in the development and 
5 of private enterprise in the Federal 

v.“ 
BORN IN WASHINGTON 

Mr. Fleming was born here Nov. 3, 1890, the 
son of Col. Robert Isaac and Bell Vedder 
Fleming. His father, a widely known archi- 
tect, served as a Confederate Army officer 
during the Civil War and was later a colonel 
in the D.C, National Guard. 

The younger Fleming attended Friends 
School and Western High School and later 
specialized in political economics and com- 
mercial law at George Washington University. 

In 1912 he married Alice Listen Wright, 
youngest daughter of Daniel Thew Wright, a 
former Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Mrs. Fleming died in 
February, 1958, while visiting Santiago, Chile, 
with Mr, Fleming. 

As a boy, he considered becoming a surgeon 
but the death of his father when he was 17 
caused Mr, Fleming to join Riggs as a mes- 
senger. Within six months he was promoted 
to runner. 

By 1920 he had become cashier and secre- 
tary of the board at Riggs; in 1924 he became 
vice president and cashier. He was promoted 
to first vice president that same year and 
to president in 1925, Ten years later he be- 
came board chairman. Riggs today is the 
largest bank in the Washington area. 

During his early years in the bank, Mr. 
Fleming has established a system to settle 
Clearing House balances in the District 
whereby cash payments between banks were 
eliminated and telegraph transfers substi- 
tuted, using reserve accounts at the Rich- 
mond branch of the Federal Reserve. This 
system was later adopted all over the Nation. 


HEADED BANKING GROUP 


Mr. Fleming was appointed to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Legislative Com- 
mittee in the early 1930s and was instru- 
mental in adjusting conservative financial 
practices to reforms under President Roose- 
velt’s Administration, 

On becoming president of the ABA in 1935, 
he toured the Nation to urge better relations 
between bankers and the general public that 
was still recovering from the bank holiday of 
1933. 

Over the years as an adviser to several 
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Administrations, Mr. Fleming served on the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System, the advisory committee of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s Rich- 
mond loan agency and as a member of the 
Federal Housing Administration’s Housing 
Advisory Council. 

In addition to his service for the National 
Geographic Society and George Washington 
University, he was a member of more than 
50 charitable, banking and civic organiza- 
tions during his lifetime. 

Mr. Fleming was a member of the Board of 
Regents and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Smithsonian Institution and 
served for many years on the boards of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., the Southern Railway, Julius 
Garfinckel & Co., and the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Corp. 


U.S. CHAMBER OFFICIAL 


Mr. Fleming also served as treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and chairman of the board of trustees of the 
endowment fund of the American Red Cross. 

He was a member of the Alfalfa Club, the 
Burning Tree Country Club, the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick of the tity of Washington, 
Chevy Chase Club, the Metropolitan Club, 
the National Press Club, Rotary (honorary), 
the Brook Club of New York and Omicron 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Alpha social fratern- 
ities. 

Mr. Fleming saw service in both World 
Wars with the Office of Naval Intelligence and 
was a retired member of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve at his death. 

Mr. Fleming leaves a son, Robert W. 
Fleming, partner in the investment banking 
firm of Folger, Nolan, Fleming & Co. Inc. 
here; a daughter, Mrs, William S. Renchard, 
of New York; six grandchildren and four 
great grandchildren. 

Funeral services are scheduled for 2 p.m. 
Thursday at St. Margaret’s Episcopal Church, 
1820 Connecticut ave. nw. Burial will be 
private. 

The family has asked that in lieu of flowers 
expressions of sympathy be made to George 
Washington University Robert V. Fleming 
Memorial Fund. 


HONORS ABOUND FOR NO. 1 CITIZEN 


Among the many citations and honors 
that have reinforced Mr. Fleming's reputa- 
tion as the city’s No. 1 citizen over the 
years: 

A Cosmopolitan Club medal in 1933; the 
Society of Natives Award in 1937; the District 
American Legion's citation for citizenship in 
1938; an honorary degree from George Wash- 
ington University in 1939; a citation from 
the District Commissioners for his role as 
first Advisory Council Chairman in 1953; the 
Washington Board of Trade selection as the 
“Man of the Year” in 1956. And in 1964, the 
Riggs National Bank's new 12-story building 
was named the Fleming Building. 

CAREER BOOSTED BY NEW LAWS 

Mr. Fleming was in his early 20s when the 
big break in his career occurred. In 1913, 
during the Wilson Administration, Congress 
put both the income tax and the Federal 
Reserve System into the law books. 

The young banker became an authority on 
both, sometimes studying until 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the morning. At a time when few men 
were fully aware of their implications, he be- 
came one of the best-posted men in banking 
on both subjects. His diligence resulted in 
promotion to assistant cashier at Riggs and 
he was on his way to the top. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
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I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks which have just been made by 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 

Bob Fleming was unquestionably one 
of the great men of the Washington area. 
It was my good fortune to have known 
him over a period of 20 years. I held for 
him a most affectionate regard. I am 
proud of my friendship with Bob Flem- 
ing 


I wish to join today with the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland in pay- 
ing tribute to Robert V. Fleming on the 
floor of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLINGs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


WORLD CRISIS IN MONEY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was to 
have made a speech this morning at the 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America in Miami Beach, 
Fla. One has only to look out the window 
to see why I am here, Therefore, I wish 
to make these remarks on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the devaluation of the 
pound sterling has placed the United 
States in an extremely difficult economic 
situation—a situation that calls for a 
calm, but decisive response on the part 
of this Nation. We must demonstrate to 
the world that we are perfectly capable 
of defending the dollar in the current 
emergency situation. At the same time, 
we must make sure that our economic 
power as investors abroad and as the 
world’s largest single marketplace for 
capital remains unimpaired. 

France, not nearly as vital a factor in 
world finance as the United States, might 
be able to afford the luxury of petulance 
in a time of trial for the international 
monetary system. But as the world’s most 
important trading nation and its major 
source of liquidity and investment capi- 
tal, we cannot. The United States must 
take into consideration its own interests 
in the present crisis in the context of 
the health and well-being of the indus- 
trialized world and of the developing na- 
tions which is also at stake. Satisfying as 
it might be for the short term to get back 
at the petulance of any nation or the 
ruthlessness of speculators, a policy of 
retaliation would be self-defeating for 
the United States. Such a policy could 
well lead into a world economic depres- 
sion. The situation is that serious right 
now. 

There are several steps that we should 
take to respond to the current emergency 
by demonstrating our economic strength 
and courage: 

First. The United States should remove 
the gold reserve requirement backing 
Federal Reserve notes and thereby 
make available the entire U.S. gold stock 
of approximately $12.4 billion to defend 
the dollar. 

Second. The voluntary program put 
into effect in early 1965 to limit foreign 
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lending by U.S. financial institutions and 
private U.S. direct investment should be 
further tightened. 

Third. Congress should enact the Pres- 
ident’s request for a 10-percent tax sur- 
charge effective January 1, 1968, for 1 
year, subject to review within 6 months 
and coupled with cuts in nonessential 
spending in at least an equal amount and 
a firm commitment on tax reform. I have 
been extremely skeptical of the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals in light of the grave 
mishandling of economic policy in 1966 
and early 1967, and I maintain my skep- 
ticism of the administration ability 
to recommend timely and appropriate 
economic policies for the Nation, 

But in view of the new international 
Situation created by the devaluation of 
the sterling and with the current pres- 
sure on the dollar, questions are being 
raised abroad of our ability and willing- 
ness to manage our economic affairs, The 
tax surcharge should be enacted in 1967. 
If that is not possible and it is enacted 
in 1968, it should be retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

I believe that under present condi- 
tions—with war in Vietnam and with the 
economy in an uncertain state—we can 
manage a $14 to $15 billion budget deficit 
in fiscal year 1968. But a $29 to $30 bil- 
lion budget deficit, as now indicated, is 
entirely unacceptable. It calls for a com- 
bination of spending cuts, tax reform, 
and tax increase. I am confident that 
such a package would have a good chance 
of enactment by the Congress. 

Fourth, The United States should re- 
quest the convening of an international 
conference under the aegis of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to review the 
applicability of article IV of the articles 
of agreement—dealing with the par 
values of currencies—under present cir- 
cumstances. It is apparent from the re- 
cent run on gold by private speculators 
and excessive buying by certain central 
banks that the role of gold as an inter- 
national monetary reserve should be 
carefully reviewed. Since it is in dimin- 
ishing supply, the role of gold, in my 
judgment, should be gradually reduced 
and eventually eliminated. 

It should be replaced by carefully con- 
trolled reserves issued systematically by 
the International Monetary Fund as in- 
ternational commerce demands it. We 
are paying a heavy price for the day-by- 
day approach to international monetary 
reform, I believe the right approach is 
along the lines of the agreement ap- 
proved in Rio last September which es- 
tablished special drawing rights within 
the IMF. While this agreement is in the 
nature of a contingency plan, it is far 
reaching in importance as it establishes 
the principle of deliberate reserve crea- 
tion by an international body. It means 
that the IMF is well on its way to be- 
coming a world central bank. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the Rio agreement 
be ratified and activated at the earliest 
possible moment. 

At such an international conference, 
among other things, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the withdrawal 
of gold from private use. Much of the 
rush on gold in London has come from 
private buyers, speculators who are bet- 
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ting on the devaluation of the dollar 
now that the pound has been devalued. 

These speculators should be discour- 
aged by widening the price of gold—in 
other words, increasing its price—when 
sold to private buyers or by other means. 

Fifth. The United States should con- 
tinue to take the leadership in liberaliz- 
ing world trade. Specifically, we should 
press hard for new agreements on the 
removal of nontariff barriers to trade. 
We should also undertake a major na- 
tional effort to increase foreign tourism 
in the United States. Our so-called 
travel deficit of $1.6 billion has been one 
of the most important elements in the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit, and 
our national effort in this area has been 
frankly pitiful. The newly appointed 
Presidential Task Force on Travel has 
a grave responsibility to correct this 
situation by recommending a major ex- 
pansion in the budget of the USTS, 
which we can effect, and by suggesting 
other corrective steps, 

Mr. President, there is growing sup- 
port for the repeal of the gold reserve 
requirements in the five principles which 
I have made. Now is the time to do it. 

We should free our gold stocks so that 
all our chips are on the table to deal 
with the challenge to the dollar. Present 
law is not adequate for that. The Federal 
Reserve may temporarily suspend gold 
backing in an emergency but time is 
short and it is unreliable. 

There is growing support for the repeal 
of the gold reserve requirement for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, Early in 1965, Con- 
gress eliminated the requirement that 
each Federal Reserve Bank maintain a 
reserve of gold certificates valued at not 
less than 25 percent of the amount of 
commercial bank deposits it holds. By 
this act $4.9 billion in gold was added to 
the Nation’s gold stock needed to meet 
international claims. Today our total gold 
stock is down to $12.4 billion, with $10 
billion tied up as reserves against Federal 
Reserve notes, leaving only $2 billion as 
free reserves available to meet interna- 
tional claims. The ratio of gold certifi- 
cate reserves to outstanding Federal Re- 
serve notes as of November 22 was 30 
percent, close to the minimum required. 
Unless this requirement is removed, we 
will be in a very difficult situation soon, 
not only because of international de- 
mands on our gold stock but also be- 
cause of the expanding stock of Federal 
Reserve notes and growing industrial 
uses of gold. These two uses alone call for 
$620 million in gold each year—$500 mil- 
lion as reserves for Federal Reserve notes 
and $120 million for industrial uses. 

It is true that the Federal Reserve 
Board may temporarily suspend the re- 
serve requirement in an emergency. 
However, it would be far more desirable 
if Congress eliminated this requirement 
to remove any doubt abroad about our 
willingness to defend the dollar. Changes 
in this law must be made before our free 
reserves are almost used up, because any 
change under emergency conditions 
would only aggravate the situation and 
encourage further speculation. 

From evidence I have seen, the volun- 
tary program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce designed to 
limit private direct foreign investment 
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of U.S. companies abroad, to increase 
investment-related exports and earnings, 
and the program administered by the 
Federal Reserve Board designed to limit 
lending abroad by U.S. commercial banks 
has worked well. It should help reduce 
outflows in these areas in 1968, if the new 
guidelines issued 2 weeks ago are lived 
up to. 

The net outflow of U.S. direct invest- 
ment during the first half of this year 
averaged $2.5 billion as compared to $3.5 
billion in 1966, while the increase in 
foreign assets of U.S. banks subject to 
Federal Reserve Board guidelines totaled 
only $120 million during the first 9 
months of 1967 as compared to an in- 
crease of $2.5 billion in 1964. Neverthe- 
less, we must watch outflow of private 
capital with extreme care and tighten 
up even further if necessary. 

I am confident that the position of the 
dollar will be preserved notwithstanding 
the devaluation of the pound. U.S. gold 
reserves still total 30 percent of the 
world’s official gold reserves and our 
total private investments abroad are 
valued in 1966 at over $86 billion. Our 
exports and imports of goods and serv- 
ices totaled $81 billion last year, making 
us the largest single trading nation of 
the world. Foreign claims against us are 
substantial, but not enough to diminish 
a substantial net U.S. claim against the 
world. Our position is not vulnerable. 

This is not to say that the devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling will not have 
major consequences for the United 
States. We can expect not only increased 
competition from British exports in 
markets around the world, but also in- 
creased British exports to the United 
States and a reduction of U.S. exports to 
the United Kingdom. Devaluation of the 
pound has caused a serious run on gold; 
since November 19 perhaps as much as 
$400 million worth of gold has been made 
available by the London gold pool, 50 
percent of which is supplied by the 
United States. The overall U.S. balance- 
of-payments position is likely to be af- 
fected as a result of loss of exports, the 
continued outflow of commercial bank 
loans, and long-term private investment. 
Even prior to the devaluation, our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit was running at 
twice last year’s rate—$2.7 billion in the 
third quarter—and almost at the same 
level as in 1963 and 1964 which caused 
such drastic restrictions as the interest 
equalization tax and voluntary balance- 
of-payments controls on direct invest- 
ment and commercial bank loans. It is 
reasonable to expect that our balance- 
of-payments deficit for the fourth quar- 
ter is not likely to improve. 

The events of these past 2 weeks have 
put the international monetary system 
under severe strain. So far the system 
has withstood the pressure, largely be- 
cause of the cooperation of most, if not 
all, the major industrialized nations of 
the world. I am confident that if the 
United States adopts the measures that 
I have dealt with here and maintains a 
firm and decisive leadership in defend- 
ing the dollar in the coming weeks and 
months, the international monetary sys- 
tem will not only survive but will be im- 
measurably strengthened. 

Mr. President, the net outflow, due to 
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private investment is lower this year 
than it was last year. Although that is 
not news, we still have to exercise ex- 
treme care at a time like this in exporting 
capital. 

Hence, I urge greater restraint. I would 
even urge the appointment of a special 
committee of U.S. bankers and under- 
writers for the purpose of effecting it. 

We cannot avoid understanding that 
we are in a major world crisis which is 
affecting the dollar. The devaluation of 
the pound may put the world in a better 
planning position with sounder and more 
realistic stability, but it may also cause 
a worldwide depression. It all depends on 
what the United States does in the situa- 
tion. The U.S. dollar is very strong. Our 
gold reserve is 30 percent of the world’s 
supply of gold reserves. We have over $86 
billion in direct private investments 
abroad. Our exports and imports of goods 
and services total $81 billion a year, 
having the largest trade of any nation 
in the world. 

We have every right to have confidence 
in the dollar, but that confidence can be 
maintained only if we act now with the 
responsibility we have a right to and a 
need for to act now, based upon our re- 
sources and our strength. 

If we sit on our strength, we could very 
well slide into a worldwide depression. 

It is for that reason, in order to dem- 
onstrate that we intend to exercise our 
strength, to hold fast to the value of the 
dollar upon which the whole world now 
depends, not only in economics but also 
in political and security terms, that I 
have made these recommendations. 

Mr. President, I shall work hard for 
them in Congress. 


GENERAL HERSHEY DESERVES 
REBUKE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, evidently has an in- 
fiated view of his power and authority. 
His recent decree recommending to local 
draft boards that they withdraw defer- 
ments from college students or others 
who interfere with selective service proc- 
esses or with military recruitment ought 
to be sufficient to convince even his most 
ardent supporters that he should retire. 
Hershey has evidently outlived his use- 
fulness as head of our Selective Service 
System. 

The Selective Service Act was never 
intended as an instrument for stifling 
dissent and oppressing freedom of speech 
and other rights guaranteed all Ameri- 
cans in the first amendment to our Con- 
stitution. It is not a penal statute to 
punish illegal, immoral, or otherwise 
reprehensible conduct. General Hershey 
should know that the Selective Service 
System is not a punitive instrument. He 
was off base in taking unto himself the 
role of prosecutor, jury, and judge. 

The harassment that recruiters from 
the armed services have received on some 
college campuses is outrageous and de- 
plorable. However, there are ample 
criminal laws on the statute books of 
every State and ordinances in every city 
and in every community in the Nation to 
deal with violence, disorderly conduct, 
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and obstruction of legal processes, As a 
former chief criminal prosecuting attor- 
ney of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, I believe 
that punishment, like a shadow, should 
follow the commission of a crime or of 
any act of violence or disorderly conduct. 
It is up to local judges to stiffen their 
backbones and enforce laws and ordi- 
nances prohibiting disorderly conduct 
and other actions in which some young 
people have recently engaged in making 
their protest against our involvement in 
an ugly civil war in Vietnam. In that 
regard, it is unfortunate that our Nation 
has embarked on a course of conduct 
which prompts so many young Ameri- 
cans to voice their dissent and to engage 
in actions which are ill-advised, if not 
illegal. I do not encourage illegal or irre- 
sponsible protest over our involvement 
in Vietnam, Illegal rowdiness ought to be 
punished, and constitutional guarantees 
certainly do not go as far as to allow 
anyone to abuse recruiters. However, ex- 
isting laws and ordinances provide ade- 
quate means and penalties to be applied 
to illegal acts of protest. 

In October 1965, Assistant Attorney 
General Fred Vinson stated: 

I am satisfied, as a matter of both law and 
policy, that sanctions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act cannot be used 
to stifle constitutionally protected expression 
of views. In short, where opinion is expressed, 
if there is no transgression of law, then no 
sanctions can be imposed. If there is a trans- 


gression, then the sanctions which attach to 
it are all that should be applied. 


Federal courts have also ruled that the 
Selective Service Act may not be used to 
stifle dissent. 

General Hershey’s statements are, in 
fact, an insult to thousands of fine young 
men who have been drafted into the serv- 
ice of their country, many of whom have 
been fighting in Vietnam. To put the 
brand of a criminal statute upon the se- 
lective service laws is to denigrate and 
demean the thousands of young men who 
have readily and bravely accepted mili- 
tary service as a patriotic necessity. If 
such service is to be regarded as a pun- 
ishment, they may well ask what they 
are being punished for. 

General Hershey has a perfect right to 
consider youngsters as delinquent when 
they block the entrances of selective 
service offices or otherwise interfere with 
military recruitment. However, evidently 
he has never read the first amendment to 
the Constitution of our country. Only an 
ignorant or arrogant official would have 
the effrontery to advocate punishment 
through use of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem for those who dissent with adminis- 
tration policies in Vietnam. 

General Hershey should publicly ac- 
knowledge his mistake and rescind his 
directive. Otherwise, his silly recommen- 
dation should be disregarded and steps 
should be taken to see that he is not per- 
mitted to repeat this folly. Or, he should 
be replaced. 


A DECISION ON TAX INCREASE 
SHOULD BE MADE BEFORE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in January 1967, President 
Johnson announced that he was going 
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to ask this Congress for a 6-percent sur- 
charge on all individual and corporate 
income taxes. However, in the interven- 
ing months the administration has been 
zigzagging. By February it had re- 
versed its position. Instead of asking for 
a tax increase, they were before the Fi- 
nance Committee asking for a $2 billion 
tax reduction, and at that time they an- 
nounced that effective April 1968 they 
were going to reduce taxes further by 
endorsing the scheduled reduction in the 
excise tax on telephones and automobiles. 
Under existing law these excise taxes 
Kere scheduled to be dropped April 1, 
1968. 

Later, in June, when testifying before 
the committee, Secretary Fowler said 
that as of that time the administration 
had not decided as to how much, if any, 
tax increase would be requested or when 
re would submit their recommenda- 

ons. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that my correspondence with the Secre- 
tary dated June 28, 1967, in which I 
urged that the administration make its 
decision promptly and submit its pro- 
posal to the Congress, as well as his reply 
thereto of July 14, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

At that time I expressed concern at 
what appeared to be a deliberate delay 
by the administration in making its de- 
cision. It was then obvious that this un- 
certainty would have an adverse effect 
on our business world as well as ac- 
celerate the rapid rise in interest rates. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 28, 1967. 
Hon, Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Deag Mr, SECRETARY: According to re- 
cent press accounts the Administration is 
planning to submit to the Congress some- 
time before its adjournment a request for 
a broad tax increase. 

Before any tax increase is enacted many 
of us feel that certain recognized loopholes 
in our existing tax structure should be re- 
examined. I am therefore trusting that the 
Administration’s decision will be submitted 
to the Congress far enough in advance to 
give us adequate time to consider these re- 


visions along with your request for new 
taxes. 
Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.G., July 14, 1967. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WitLiaMs: Your letter of 
June 28 suggests that some problems of loop- 
holes in the tax structure should be re- 
examined in connection with Congressional 
consideration of a tax surcharge. You indi- 
cate, therefore, that the President’s Message 
on Tax Reform should be submitted to the 
Congress in time for consideration in con- 
nection with the surcharge. 

As you will realize, a number of factors 
must be taken into account in settling on 
the timing of specific Presidential requests 
to the Congress. 

With regard to the relationship of tax re- 
vision to the surcharge, I would like to refer 
to the President’s Economic Message where 
he said, “This work of basic reform should 
proceed independently of the requirements 
for raising taxes or the opportunities for tax 
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reduction.” When the surcharge recommen- 
dation is made in definite form, the Con- 
gress will want to concentrate on the central 
issues of the size of the needed tax increase 
and the timing. The needed rapid action 
could be lost in a protracted debate on sub- 
stantive tax revision. 

For this reason it seems desirable that tax 
reform and stabilizing tax rate adjustments 
be approached separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In that 
correspondence, Secretary Fowler con- 
firmed that the administration as of that 
date, July 14, 1967, had still not made 
its decision as to when it would submit 
its tax proposals to the Congress or how 
much of an increase would be requested. 

Again, on November 7, I contacted Sec- 
retary Fowler and urged that, by all 
means, this Congress should not adjourn 
without having taken action, affirma- 
tively or negatively, on the question of 
whether or not there would be a tax in- 
crease in 1968. This decision was neces- 
sary in order for American businessmen 
to know how to make plans for the next 
year. Besides, as the result of this vascil- 
lating policy, interest rates were at a his- 
toric high level. The American dollar was 
being threatened. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter to Secretary Fowler of November 7 
and his reply thereto of November 22 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

In this correspondence I again offered 
to introduce the President’s tax bill—as 
upon their request—if he was unable to 
find a member of his own party who 
would cooperate. This is only customary 
and courteous procedure. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 7, 1967. 
Hon. Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: On October 24, 
1967, in a discussion in the Senate I called 
attention to the fact that as yet the Admin- 
istration’s proposal for a tax increase has 
not been introduced in either the House or 
the Senate. 

While I would personally insist on an ex- 
penditure reduction being agreed upon by 
legislative action prior to a tax increase, 
nevertheless, I do not rule out the possi- 
bility that both may be necessary to avoid 
the catastrophic results of inflation and es- 
calating interest rates. 

In any event, the indecision as to whether 
there will or will not be a tax increase is 
causing a great disruption in financial cir- 
cles. For this reason I feel very strongly that 
the Administration and the Congress should 
get together and make a decision as to 
whether they will or will not approve a tax 
increase in 1968. Once the decision has been 
made business can more intelligently make 
its plans. 

In order that we may reach a definite de- 
cision before Congress adjourns, I made the 
offer that if the Administration could not 
find anyone else to introduce its recommen- 
dations if you would send them to my office, 
I would introduce them in the Senate and 
at the same time join you in requesting the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee to hold 
public hearings on the proposals, Since mak- 
ing this offer I have talked with Under Sec- 
retary Barr on a couple of occasions and 
repeated this offer. 

With the most recent issue of Government 
bonds with a 5% per cent coupon selling 
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below par I do not think the Administration 
can afford to delay affirmative action on both 
expenditure cuts and the question of tax 
increases. 

Last week our gold supply was further re- 
duced to another new low and I am fearful 
that a continuation of the present stalemate 
could precipitate a run on the American 
dollar, 

In view of the seriousness of the present 
financial crisis I do not think that any of us 
can afford to consider the political aspects 
of our decisions. Therefore, once again I urge 
the Administration to agree to a realistic ex- 
penditure reduction for the ensuing years 
and then to have its proposed tax bill intro- 
duced both in the Senate and in the House 
and at the same time the President an- 
nounced that he will not agree to an ad- 
journment of Congress until a decision has 
been made, 

Confronted as we are with the necessity 
of financing an expensive war in Viet Nam, 
the time is long past due when new projects, 
new programs and expansions of existing pro- 
grams should be carefully reexamined and 
unless it is determined that thelr postpone- 
ment would effect our national security they 
should be held in abeyance until our finan- 
cial structure has been brought under 
control. 

If the Administration will approach this 
problem with a realistic plan first to reduce 
expenditures, I would be inclined to support 
a reasonable request for additional taxes. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your letter of November 7th, concerning the 
Administration’s tax surcharge proposal. I 
know of no subject which demands more 
urgent attention among those concerned with 
the future of the American economy. 

Because of your key position in the Senate 
and because of the many areas of mutual 
agreement between us, I would like to re- 
spond in full. 


HISTORY OF THE PROPOSAL 


The Administration’s proposal for a sur- 
charge was made last January, almost eleven 
months ago. 

Early in August it was revised due to the 
changed conditions in the economy, In the 
face of an unacceptable deficit, of rising in- 
terest rates and heavy inflationary pressures, 
the President on August 3 recommended a 
balanced fiscal program: “rigorously con- 
trolling expenditures,” “raising as much 
money as possible through increased taxes,” 
and “borrowing the difference.” 

Following his message, the President met 
with the leadership of both Houses and the 
ranking majority and minority members of 
the tax writing and appropriations commit- 
tees. He invited every Democrat in the House 
of Representatives, and at least fifty Repub- 
licans to discussions in which he described 
the vital importance of a tax increase and 
the need to reduce less essential expendi- 
tures. He outlined the dangers of inaction 
to the American people. 

The top fiscal officials of the Administra- 
tion and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board (speaking for the entire Board) made 
detailed presentations in hearings before the 
House Ways and Means Committee from 
August 14 through September 14. Represent- 
atives of major business, financial and labor 
organizations, and leaders in the field of 
business and finance also testified. 

The need for a tax increase was supported 
virtually unanimously. Many of those sup- 
porting a tax increase also spoke of another 
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major element in the President’s program: 
the need to reduce federal expenditures. 

At the time of the President’s August 3 
message, eleven of the fourteen appropria- 
tion bills for Fiscal 1968 had not been en- 
acted. The President urged “the Congress to 
exercise the utmost restraint and responsi- 
bility in the legislative decisions which are 
to come and to make every effort not to 
exceed the January Budget estimates.” 

For his part, the President pledged to make 
every possible expenditure reduction—civil- 
lan and military—short of jeopardizing the 
Nation’s security and well-being. 

Since January, the Congress has been 
working its will on expenditures by acting on 
appropriation bills and on the Federal em- 
ployee pay increase. As of today the Congress 
has passed 12 of the 14 appropriation bills for 
Fiscal 1968. Both the House and Senate 
therefore, have taken, in your words “legis- 
lative action prior to a tax increase dealing 
with expenditures.” 

The Chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee has stated that Congressional 
action taken and anticipated is likely to 
reduce new spending authority proposed in 
the Budget by up to $6 billion. 

As a result of these appropriation actions, 
fiscal 1968 expenditures will be reduced by 
about $1.5 billion. 

The “indecision” over the tax increase to 
which you refer does not rest with the 
Administration. The uncertainty is whether 
the Congress will act on the President's 
recommendations. Consistently the Presi- 
dent, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
senior officials of the Treasury have urged 
prompt enactment of the tax increase. 

But on October 3, the House Ways and 
Means Committee adopted a motion, stating 
that: 

“The Committee lay this matter on the 
table and that further consideration of the 
tax increase be deferred until such time as 
the President and the Congress reach an 
understanding on a means of implementing 
more effective expenditure reduction and 
controls as an essential corollary to further 
consideration of a tax increase, and that at 
such time this matter will again be given 
priority in the Committee’s order of busi- 
ness.“ 

Two days after the House Committee 
action, President Johnson stated in his news 
conference: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury was at the 
Committee session representing the Adminis- 
tration. He had certain proposals that he 
desired to make along the lines of my tax 
message and along the lines of what I have 
said in this statement—that we will try to 
have the Administration and the Congress 
agree on the restraints that the Congress 
desires to put into effect. 

We were ready that day, and we have been 
ready every day since—the Secretary of the 
Treasury and each department head—to ap- 
pear before the Appropriations Committee or 
the Ways and Means Committee to express 
our views and to go as far as we can in 
carrying out the decision of the Congress.” 

The President restated his view in the 
strongest terms last week. 

Since October 3 the House Ways and Means 
Committee has been in recess. Nonetheless, 
Budget Director Schultze and I have had a 
number of conferences with the Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means and Appropria- 
tions Committees. We have tried to work out 
a solution to the problem of combining ex- 
penditure reduction and control with a tax 
increase in a manner that would be satis- 
factory to both Committees and some chance 
of being acceptable to the Senate as well. 

Let us be clear, Senator Williams, that 
the Administration has made its willingness 
known “to get together” with the appro- 
priate committees of Congress to help them 
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“make a decision as to whether they will or 
will not approve a tax increase in 1968.“ 

Action on a tax bill is a legislative matter 
which cannot be delayed without undue and 
unacceptable risk to the Nation’s economic 
and financial structure. We should not wait 
any longer. 

This is a “right now” matter. 


CONSEQUENCES OF INACTION 


A tax increase is necessary to prevent sky- 
rocketing of interest rates. This necessity goes 
beyond damage to our domestic economy 
such as, for example, putting a pistol to the 
head of our housing industry now in process 
of a needed recovery. 

A continued failure by Congress to act 
decisively may reverse the trend towards 
lower interest rates in Europe, a trend which 
began so successfully earlier this year. If 
those rates begin to rise sharply, they will 
surely threaten the healthy growth of the 
free world economy. 

Confidence in the dollar and the gold ex- 
change standard—the basis of our interna- 
tional monetary system—depends on the 
ability of the United States Government to 
act responsibly. There is a widely-held feel- 
ing in financial circles at home and abroad 
that a reduction in our budget deficit by 
reducing expenditures and a tax increase in 
the United States are essential elements of 
responsible financial policy. I do not need to 
remind you of the most recent signs of dis- 
turbance in international financial condi- 
tions. The British devaluation puts the dollar 
in the front line. It calls for responsible ac- 
tion that will maintain full confidence in the 
stability and strength of the dollar and of 
the U.S. economy. 

But there is another important reason to 
move ahead with the tax proposal—the grave 
risk of mounting inflation, another disrup- 
tive inventory cycle, a deterioration in our 
balance of payments, and of a return to the 
old pattern of “boom and bust.” 

No course of preventive action can be effec- 
tive without tax actlon—now. 

I have been encouraged by recent public 
statements on the tax question by the two 
Senate leaders, Senator Mansfield and Sena- 
tor Dirksen. For that reason I welcome your 
statement on October 24 and an earlier one 
by your colleague on the Finance Committee, 
Senator Smathers. 


A NEW PROPOSAL 


Upon careful reflection it appears that once 
again it is up to the Administration to make 
another effort to break the deadlock between 
the spending and taxing powers of the Con- 
gress. 


Accordingly, we have prepared a plan which 
combines the President’s tax proposals with 
a statutory provision embodying a program 
of realistic expenditure reductions. 

This package would result in a reduction 
of the administrative budget deficit in Fiscal 
1968 by about $11 billion and would relieve 
the credit markets of that much anticipated 
demand over the next seven months. 

There has been much misunderstanding 
about a key element in the program—the 
tax surcharge on both individual and corpo- 
rate incomes. Its impact on the individual 
taxpayer is modest—about one penny on a 
dollar of income. For those in the lower 
brackets, no tax increase at all. 

In short, this bill would bring our deficit 
into manageable proportions. It would take 
much of the pressure off the credit markets 
and interest rates. It would enable the Fed- 
eral Government to put money into the credit 
market in the first half of Calendar 1968 in- 
stead of taking it out. It would give addi- 
tional confidence in financial markets here 
and abroad in the dollar and the US. econ- 
omy. 

T believe this proposal can be readily con- 
sidered and processed by Congress in the 
normal course of business during this session. 
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As you know, the President in his meeting 
Monday with the bipartisan leadership of 
the Congress and the appropriate Commit- 
tees appealed for favorable action on this 
legislative package of expenditure reduction 
and tax increase. 

I have requested Chairman Mills to con- 
vene the House Ways and Means Committee 
to consider this legislative plan and he has 
called a meeting for Wednesday, November 
29, at 10 a.m, 

Of course, action by that Committee and 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
these two key elements in the package must 
be the first step in the legislative process. 
However, the Director of the Budget and I 
stand ready to appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to explain these pro- 
posals on the necessity for prompt and fa- 
vorable action. 

I appreciate your letter. I am grateful for 
your thoughtful approach to a problem of 
great importance to our country, a problem 
which, as you say, transcends the “political 
aspects” of the decision, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In that 
correspondence the Secretary ignored my 
offer to introduce his bill but stated that 
in the next few days they would submit 
a bill to the Congress which would em- 
brace the President’s recommendations. 
Yesterday that bill was delivered to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

Throughout all these intervening 
months we, as Members of the Congress, 
have been getting requests from our con- 
stituents for copies of the administra- 
tion’s tax proposals. The irony of the 
situation is that up until yesterday there 
was no tax bill that had been sponsored 
by the administration, a copy of which 
we could send to our constituents. How- 
ever, yesterday, after 10 long months of 
talk, the administration did submit to the 
Congress the administration’s recom- 
mended tax bill. 

In order that all American taxpayers 
may know just what is embraced in the 
administration’s tax program, both as 
it relates to taxes and as it relates to a 
cut in expenditures I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Johnson 1967 tax bill as 
proposed by the administration yester- 
day to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

After waiting 10 months the adminis- 
tration has finally submitted its tax bill. 

There being no objection, the Johnson 
tax bill of 1967 was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOHNSON’s 1967 Tax BILL 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to impose a temporary tax sur- 
charge, to provide for expenditure reduc- 
tions, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

(a) SHORT Trrte.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Tax Surcharge and Expenditure Reduc- 
tion Act of 1967.” 

(b) AMENDMENT or 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
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of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

TITLE I—TAX PROVISIONS 
Sec. 101. Imposition of tax surcharge. 

(a) In GENERAL. —Subchapter A of chapter 
1 (relating to determination of tax liability) 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new part: 

“PART V—Tax SURCHARGE 
“Sec. 51. Tax surcharge. 

“(a) IMPOSITION OF Tax.— 

“(1) CALENDAR YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed by this 
chapter and except as provided in subsection 
(b), there is hereby imposed on the income 
of every person whose taxable year is the 
calendar year, a tax equal to the percent of 
the adjusted tax (as defined in subsection 
(c)) for the taxable year specified in the 
following table: 


Percent 


“Calendar year 


Individuals Corporations 


5.0 
10.0 
5.0 


(2) FISCAL YEAR TAXPAYERS.—In addition 
to the other taxes imposed by this chapter 
and except as provided in subsection (b), 
in the case of taxable years ending on or after 
the effective date of the surcharge and be- 
ginning before July 1, 1969, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every person 
whose taxable year is other than the calendar 
year, a tax equal to— 

“(A) Ten percent of the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year, multiplied by 

“(B) A fraction, the numerator of which 
is the number of days in the taxable year 
occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year. 

“ (3) EFFECTIVE DATE DEFINED.—For purposes 
of paragraph (2), the ‘effective date of the 
surcharge’ means— 

„(A) July 1, 1967, in the case of a corpora- 
tion, and 

“(B) October 1, 1967, in the case of an in- 
dividual. 

„(b) Low Income Exemprion.—Subsection 
(a) shall not apply if the adjusted tax for 
the taxable year does not exceed— 

“(1) $290, in the case of a joint return of 
a husband and wife under section 6013, 

“(2) $220, in the case of an individual who 
is a head of household to whom section 1(b) 
applies, or 

“(3) $145, in the case of any other indi- 
vidual (other than an estate or trust). 

“(c) ADJUSTED Tax Derinev.—For purposes 
of this section, the adjusted tax for a taxable 
year means the tax imposed by this chapter 
for such taxable year, determined without 
regard to— 

(1) the taxes imposed by this section, sec- 
tion 871(a) and section 881; and 

“(2) any increases in tax under section 
47(a) (relating to certain dispositions, etc., 
of section 38 property) or section 614(c) (4) 
(C) (relating to increase in tax for deduc- 
tions under section 615 (a) prior to ag- 
gregation), 
and reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount of any credit which would be allow- 
able under section 37 (relating to retirement 
income) if no tax were imposed by this sec- 
tion for such taxable year. 

„(d) AUTHORITY To PRESCRIBE New OPTION- 
AL Tax TasLes—The Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall prescribe regulations setting forth 
modified optional tax tables for calendar 
years 1968 and 1969 computed upon the 
basis of composite rates incorporating the 
rate at which tax is imposed by this section. 
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The tax tables so determined may be rounded 
to the nearest whole dollar. When, pursuant 
to this subsection, the Secretary or his dele- 
gate prescribes regulations setting forth 
modified optional tax tables for calendar 
years 1968 and 1969, then, notwithstanding 
section 144(a), in the case of a taxpayer to 
whom a credit is allowable for either such 
year under section 37 the standard deduc- 
tion may be elected for such year regardless 
of whether the taxpayer elects to pay the 
tax imposed by section 3. 

“(e) ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes of ap- 
plying the provisions of this title with re- 
spect to declarations and payments of es- 
timated income tax due more than 45 days 
(15 days in the case of a corporation) after 
the enactment of this section 

(1) In the case of a corporation, so much 
of any tax imposed by this section as is at- 
tributable to the tax imposed by section 11 
or 1201 (a) or subchapter L shall be treated 
as a tax imposed by such section 11 or 1201 
(a) or subchapter L; 

“(2) The term ‘tax shown on the return of 
the individual for the g taxable 
year’, as used in section 6654(d) (1), and the 
term ‘tax shown on the return of the cor- 
poration for the preceding taxable year’, as 
used in section 6655(d) (1), shall mean the 
tax which would have been shown on such 
return if tax had been imposed by this sec- 
tion for such preceding taxable year at the 
rate applicable to the current taxable year. 

„H) WITHHOLDING ON WaAcEs.—In the case 
of wages paid after January 1, 1968, and 
before July 1, 1969, the tax required to be 
deducted and withheld under section 3402 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
following tables in lieu of the tables set forth 
in section 3402(a) or (c) (1): 

“Tables to be used in lieu of tables in 
section 3402(a). 

“Tables to be used in lieu of tables in sec- 
tion 3402(c) (1). 

“(g) WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE COR- 
PORATIONS AND DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN PRE- 
FERRED Stock.—In computing, for a taxable 
year of a corporation, the fraction described 
in— 

“(1) Section 244 (a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to dividends received on 
the preferred stock of a public utility, 

“(2) Section 247(a) (2), relating to deduc- 
tion with respect to certain dividends paid 
by a public utility, or 

“(3) Section 922(2), relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations, 
the denominator shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be increased to reflect the rate at which tax 
is imposed under subsection (a) for such 
taxable year. 

“(h) Spectan Rur. —For purposes of this 
title, except as otherwise expressly provided 
in this section, to the extent the tax im- 
posed by this section is attributable (under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) to a tax imposed by another sec- 
tion of this chapter, such tax shall be 
deemed to be imposed by such other section. 

“(1) SHAREHOLDERS OF REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES.—In computing the amount 
of tax deemed paid under section 852(b) (3) 
(D) (ii) and the adjustment to basis de- 
scribed in section 852(b) (3) (D) (ill), the 
percentage set forth therein shall be ad- 
justed under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate to reflect the 
rate at which tax is imposed under sub- 
section (a). 

(b) Minimum Distrrsution.—Section 963 
(b) (relating to receipt of minimum dis- 
tributions by domestic corporations) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) Taxable years beginning in 1963 and 
taxable years entirely within the surcharge 
period —”, and 
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(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) Taxable years beginning after 1964 
(except taxable years which include any part 
of the surcharge period).—”, and 

(3) by adding after the table in paragraph 
(3) the following: 

In the case of a taxable year beginning 
before the surcharge period and ending with- 
in the surcharge period, or beginning within 
the surcharge period and ending after the 
close of the surcharge period, the required 
minimum distribution shall be an amount 
equal to the sum of— 

“(A) that portion of the minimum distri- 
bution which would be required if the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) were applicable to 
the taxable year, which the number of days 
in such taxable year which are within the 
surcharge period bears to the total number 
of days in such taxable year, plus 

B) that portion of the minimum distri- 
bution which would be required if the pro- 
visions of paragraph (3) were applicable to 
such taxable year, which the number of days 
in such taxable year which are not within 
the surcharge period bears to the total num- 
ber of days in such taxable year. 

(b) Minraum  DistrutTions,—Section 
963(b) (relating to receipt of minimum dis- 
tributions by domestic corporations) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) Taxable years beginning in 1963 and 
taxable years entirely within the surcharge 
period.—”, and 

(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(3) Taxable years beginning after 1964 
(except taxable years which include any part 
of the surcharge period) .—”, and 

(3) by adding after the table in paragraph 
(3) the following: 

“In the case of a taxable year beginning 
before the surcharge period and ending 
within the surcharge period, or beginning 
within the surcharge period and ending after 
the close of the surcharge period, the re- 
quired minimum distribution shall be an 
amount equal to the sum of— 

„(A) that portion of the minimum dis- 
tribution which would be required if the 
provisions of paragraph (1) were applicable 
to the taxable year, which the number of 
days in such taxable year which are within 
the surcharge period bears to the total num- 
ber of days in such taxable year, plus 

“(B) that portion of the minimum distri- 

bution which would be required if the provi- 
sions of paragraph (3) were applicable to 
such taxable year, which the number of days 
in such taxable year which are not within 
the surcharge period bears to the total num- 
ber of days in such taxable year. 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘sur- 
charge period’ means the period beginning 
on July 1, 1967, and ending at the close of 
June 30, 1969.“ 

(C) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts of subchapter A of chapter 1 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 


ing: 
“Part V.—Tax Surcharge.” 

(d) EFFECTIVE Dare-—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply— 

(1) Insofar as they relate to individuals, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
September 30, 1967, and beginning before 
July 1, 1969. 

(2) Insofar as they relate to corporations, 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
Der 0 1967, and beginning before July 
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Sec. 102. Raising from 70 percent to 80 per- 
cent the estimated tax which 
must be paid in installments by 
corporations. 

(a) In GENERAL —Section 6655 (b) (relat- 
ing to amount of underpayment), and sec- 
tion 6655(d) (relating to exception), are 
amended by striking out 70 percent“ each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “80 percent“. 

(b) Errective Darz.— The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1967. 

Src. 103. Payment of first $100,000 of esti- 
mated tax. 

(a) REQUIREMENT OF DECLARATION.—Sec- 
tion 6016(a) (relating to requirement of 
declaration of estimated tax in case of cor- 
porations) is amended by striking out “$100,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$40”. 

(b) REDUCTION oF EXCLUSION From ESTI- 
MATED Tax.—Section 6016(b) (relating to the 
definition of estimated tax in the case of a 
corporation) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) ESTIMATED Tax.— 

“(1) Dermvirion.—For purposes of this 
title, in the case of a corporation, the term 
‘estimated tax’ means the excess of— 

“(A) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by section 11 or 1201(a), or sub- 
chapter L of chapter 1, whichever is appli- 
cable, reduced by the amount which the 
corporation estimates as the sum of any 
credits against tax provided by part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1, over 

“(B) an amount equal to the applicable 
exclusion percentage (determined under 
paragraph (2)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

(i) $100,000, or 

„(u) the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2) EXCLUSION PERCENTAGE.——The term 
‘exclusion percentage’ means— 


“If the declaration is for a taxable year The exclusion per- 
beginning in— centage is— 


(c) EXCEPTION From ADDITION TO Tax.— 
Section 6655 (d) (1) is amended by striking 
out the phrase “reduced by $100,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “reduced by an 
amount equal to the applicable exclusion 
percentage, determined under section 6016 
(b) (2), multiplied by the lesser of 8100, 
or the amount of such tax”. $ 

(d) ADDITION TO Tax FOR UNDERPAYMENT 
OF ESTIMATED Tax.—Section 6655(e) (relat- 
ing to the definition of tax) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) DEFINITION or Tax.—For purposes of 
subsection (b), (d) (2), and (d) (3), the 
term ‘tax’ means the excess of— 

“(1) the amount of tax imposed by sec- 
tion 11 or 1201 (a), or subchapter L of chap- 
ter 1, whichever is applicable, reduced by 
the sum of any credits against tax provided 
by part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, 
over 

“(2) an amount equal to the applicable 
exclusion percentage (determined under 
section 6016 (b) (2)), multiplied by the les- 
ser of— 

“(A) $100,000, or 

“(B) the amount determined in para- 
graph (1).” 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Clause (v) 
of section 249 (b) (3) (C) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$100,000”. 
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(f) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1967. 

Src. 104. Postponement of certain excise tax 
rate reductions. 

(a) PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES.— 

(1) In GeNnERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 4061(a)(2) (relating to imposition of 
tax) is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subpara- 
graph (B) are taxable at whichever of the 
following rates is applicable: 

“7 percent for the period March 16, 1966, 
through June 30, 1969. 

“2 percent for the period July 1, 1969, 
through December 31, 1969. 

“1 percent for the period after December 
31, 1969.“ 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
6412 (a) (1) (relating to floor stocks refunds 
on passenger automobiles, etc.) is amended 
by striking out “April 1, 1968, or January 1, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1969, or January 1, 1970”. 

(b) COMMUNICATION Sxrvices.—Section 
4251 (relating to tax on communications) is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out subsection (a) (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 

“Amounts paid pursuant to bills first ren- 
dered: 


Percent 
Before July 1, 1969----------------- 10 
After June 30, 1969, and before Jan- 
wary 1, 1970-2 --1--.---4-------- 1? 


(2) By striking out subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“(b) TERMINATION oF Tax.—The tax im- 
posed by subsection (a) shall not apply to 
amounts paid pursuant to bills first rendered 
on or after January 1, 1970.” 

(3) By striking out subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

„(e) SpectaL RULE—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), in the case of communications 
services rendered before May 1, 1969, for 
which a bill has not been rendered before 
July 1, 1969, a bill shall be treated as having 
been first rendered on June 30, 1969. For pur- 
poses of subsections (a) and (b), in the case 
of communications services rendered after 
April 30, 1969, and before November 1, 1969, 
for which a bill has not been rendered before 
January 1, 1970, a bill shall be treated as hay- 
ing been first rendered on December 31, 1969.“ 

(c) Errective Darn. — The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Sec. 105, Filing of corporation returns for 
taxable years ending after June 
80, 1967, and before December 1, 
1967. 

In the case of a corporation subject to a 
tax imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code for a taxable year ending after 
June 30, 1967, but prior to December 1, 1967, 
such corporation shall after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and on or before March 
15, 1967, make a return for such taxable year 
with respect to the tax imposed by chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code for such tax- 
able year. The return required by this section 
for such taxable year shall constitute the 
return for such taxable year for all purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Code; and no return 
for such taxable year, with respect to any 
tax imposed by chapter 1 of such Code, filed 
on or before the date of the enactment of this 
Act shall be considered for any of such pur- 
poses as a return for such year. The taxes 
imposed by chapter 1 of such Code (deter- 
mined with the amendments made by this 
Act) for such taxable year shall be paid on 
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March 15, 1968, in lieu of the time prescribed 
in section 6151 of such Code. All payments 
with respect to any tax for such taxable year 
imposed by chapter 1 of such Code under the 
law in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act, to the extent that such payments have 
not been credited or refunded, shall be 
deemed payments made at the time of the 
filing of the return required by this section 
on account of the tax for such taxable year 
under chapter 1 determined with the amend- 
ments made by this Act. 


Sec. 106. Special provision with respect to 
interest and penalties on pay- 
ments by individuals of sur- 
charge for 1967. 

Notwithstanding any provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, no interest or penalties 
shall be imposed on account of the late pay- 
ment by an individual taxpayer of the tax 
imposed by section 51 for 1967 if such tax 
is paid within 30 days after a bill therefor 
has been rendered to the taxpayer by the 

Secretary or his delegate. 


TITLE II—EXPENDITURE REDUCTIONS 


Sec. 201. The Congress hereby finds and 
determines that it is necessary to reduce 
budget expenditures for the fiscal year 1968 
below the budget estimates therefor, and that 
the limitations on obligations required by 
this Title are necessary for that purpose. 

Sec. 202. (a) During the fiscal year 1968, 
no department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the Legislative and Judi- 
cial branches, shall incur obligations in ex- 
cess of the lesser of 

(1) the aggregate amount available to 
each such department or agency as obliga- 
tional authority in the fiscal year 1968 
through appropriation acts or other laws, or 

(2) an amount determined by reducing 
the aggregate budget estimate of obligations 
for such department or agency in the fiscal 
year 1968 by— 

(J) 2 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for personnel compensation 
and benefits, plus 

(u) 10 percent of the amount included in 
such estimate for objects other than person- 
nel compensation and benefits. 

(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“obligational authority” and “budget esti- 
mate of obligations” include authority de- 
rived from, and estimates of reservations to 
be made and obligations to be incurred pur- 
suant to, appropriations and authority to en- 
— into contracts in advance of appropria- 

ons, 

(c) The references in this section to budget 
estimates of obligations are to such estimates 
as contained in the Budget Appendix for the 
fiscal year 1968 (House Document No. 16, 90th 
Congress, Ist session), as amended during 
the first session of the 90th Congress. 

Sec. 203. (a) This Title shall not apply to 
obligations for (1) permanent appropriations, 
(2) trust funds, (3) items (except legisla- 
tive and judiciary) included under the head- 
ing “relatively uncontrollable” in the table 
appearing on page 14 of the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1968 (House Document No. 15, 
Part 1, 90th Congress, Ist session), or (4) pro- 
grams, projects, or purposes, not exceeding 
$300,000,000 in the aggregate, determined by 
the President to be vital to the national in- 
terest or security. 

(b) This Title shall not be so applied as 
to require a reduction in obligations for na- 
tional defense exceeding 10 percent of the 
new obligational authority (excluding spe- 
cial Vietnam costs) requested in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1968 (House Documents 
Nos. 15, Part 1, and 16), as amended during 
the first session of the 90th Congress: Pro- 
vided, That the President may exempt from 
the operation of this Title any obligations for 
national defense which he deems to be es- 
sential for the purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 204. In the administration of any pro- 

as to which (1) the amount of obliga- 
tions is limited by section 202(a)(2) of this 
Title, and (2) the allocation, grant, appor- 
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tionment, or other distribution of funds 
among recipients is required to be deter- 
mined by application of a formula involving 
the amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, the amount avail- 
able for obligation as limited by that section 
or as determined by the head of the agency 
concerned pursuant to that section shall be 
substituted for the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available in the application 
of the formula. 

Sec. 205. The amount of any appropriation 
or authorization which (1) is unused because 
of the limitation on obligations imposed by 
section 202 (a) (2) of this Title and (2) would 
not be available for use after June 30, 1968, 
shall be used only for such purposes and in 
such manner and amount as may be pre- 
scribed by law in the second session of the 
90th Congress. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], a few 
moments ago made some very timely re- 
marks in connection with the financial 
picture as it stands in this country, em- 
phasizing that from the standpoint of 
protecting the American dollar the Con- 
gress should face up to this question of 
whether taxes are or are not going to be 
increased and render this decision before 
we adjourn. 

I want to join the Senator from New 
York. This Congress should take action 
before we adjourn so that both the Amer- 
ican people and governments interna- 
tionally will know that we in this country 
are going to face up to our responsibil- 
ities and put our finances in order. The 
failure and delay, both on the part of 
the administration and the Congress, has 
had a decided effect in raising interest 
rates. Yesterday our Government paid 
6.40 percent interest on a $1 billion bond 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of November 28 calling attention 
to the fact that the U.S. Government 
yesterday borrowed $1 billion paying an 
interest cost of 6.40 percent on a 20-year 
bond. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bonp Markets: FANNIE Maz’s $650 MILLION 
or CERTIFICATES Solo OUT AT AGENCY'S 
RECORD INTEREST Cost 
New Tonk. — The Federal National Mort- 

gage Association’s $650 million of participa- 

tion certificates sold out shortly after reach- 
ing the market through underwriters man- 
aged by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Smith Inc., Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 

First Boston Corp. and Morgan Guaranty 

Trust Co. of New York. The offering carried 

the highest interest rates ever placed on a 

Fannie Mae issue. 

Of the $650 million, $450 million reached 
the market at 100, with a 6.35% coupon, to 
mature Feb. 11, 1970. The remaining $200 mil- 
lion was comprised of 640% certificates, 
which reached the market at 100, to mature 
Dec. 11, 1987. 

Fannie Mae’s previous participation sale 
of $650 million on June 15, offered yields of 
514% on $350 million of certificates, due 
1969, and 514 % on $300 million of certificates, 
due 1972. 

Fannie Mae also sold $350 million of par- 
ticipation certificates yesterday directly to 
Federal Government investment accounts. 

The certificates represent part-interests in 
pools of Government-owned mortgages and 
are guraanteed by Fannie Mae with a fur- 
ther indication from the Treasury that it 
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would lend money to the agency if needed to 
complement the guaranty. 

The mortgages in the pool are commit- 
ments of such agencies as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Small Business Administration 
and Federal Housing Administration. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. These 
obligations were in the form of participa- 
tion certificates sold by Fannie Mae, but 
they are backed by the full faith and 
credit of the U.S. Government. They are 
just as sound as any Government obliga- 
tions, series E bonds or any other Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

When the U.S. Government is having 
to pay 6.40 percent in interest rates the 
time has passed when we can dillydally 
further. I think this Congress has to act 
before we adjourn. 

So far neither the White House nor 
the Congress has faced up to this prob- 
lem of reducing expenditures or raising 
taxes. 

With all due respect to the pressing 
nature of other business before this Con- 
gress, that business should be laid aside 
until we have made a decision as to 
whether or not we are going to put our 
financial house in order. 

I join the Senator from New York in 
his statement that if we fail to do so 
there may be a recession precipitated un- 
necessarily in this country. Certainly the 
abnormally high interest rates that are 
being paid to finance this Government 
will be, for years and years to come, an 
additional drain on the taxpayer. 

The home buyer and the small busi- 
nessman are being hurt severely as the 
result of today’s high interest rates, and 
the Johnson administration cannot dodge 
its responsibility for this situation. 

The President’s insistence that ex- 
penditures be increased on every program 
of this Great Society has brought our 
country to the verge of national bank- 
ruptcy, and I regret to say that except 
for gilded promises of economy I see no 
change in their attitude. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no one in this 
Chamber whose approval I value more 
than the Senator from Delaware’s on 
such an issue as this. I repeat that the 
financial community of this country is 
really deeply concened about the future 
of this country and of the world in terms 
of the possibility of an economic depres- 
sion or recession if we do not show our 
determination now to defend the dollar. 
Taea is why I made the recommendations 
I did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I may have an additional min- 
ute, that is the reason why I made these 
remarks here today. I believe the Ameri- 
can dollar is sound, but it will not remain 
in a sound position unless certain safe- 
guards are taken. If the American dollar 
falls, it will be as a result of the negli- 
gence on the part of both the Johnson 
administration and the Congress in fail- 
ing to stand up to meet our responsibil- 
ities in time. If we procrastinate and put 
the decision off until next year I think 
it will be too late to correct much of the 
damage. 

It is an outrageous situation where for 
10 months the administration has been 
talking about expenditure reductions and 
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tax increases, yet it took the devaluation 
of the British pound to shake them up 
to the point where they would submit 
their bill to the Congress. 

Even now I detect a backstage ma- 
neuver of the administration to talk big 
but postpone action until next year. It is 
still not too late for the administration 
to get action on this measure before Con- 
gress adjourns if it will place the same 
emphasis upon the consideration of its 
tax proposals as it does upon its spend- 
ing programs, 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE VIETNAM CON- 
FLICT — UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the pend- 
ing business, Senate Resolution 180, is 
laid before the Senate, there be a time 
limitation of not to exceed 24% hours, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
majority and minority leaders or who- 
ever they may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN ACT AND FARM CREDIT ACT 
OF 1933 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives relating to S. 2565. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2565) to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the Federal Farm Loan Act and the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, are 
amended as hereinafter provided to remove 
the 6 per centum interest rate limitations 
therein on loans made by Federal land banks 
and banks for cooperatives; and to permit 
interest rates on such loans and on loans 
made by production credit associations to 
be determined as provided in such Acts of 
Congress to cover the cost of loan funds and 
other expenses and reserves so that the 
lending may continue on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Sec. 2. Section 12 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 771), re- 
lating to loans made by Federal land banks, 
is amended by substituting “such rate of 
interest as the board of directors of the bank 
shall from time to time determine with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration” 
for “6 per centum per annum” in paragraph 
Third thereof and for “6 per centum per 
annum” in the first and second sentences of 
paragraph Ninth thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended— 

(a) by inserting the following sentence 
between the present first and second sen- 
tences of section 23 thereof, relating to loans 
made by production credit associations (12 
U.S.C. 1131g): “Such loans shall be made 
on such terms and conditions, at such rates 
of interest, and with such security as may 
be prescribed in such rules and regulations.”; 
and 

(b) by deleting from each of the second 
sentences in sections 34 and 41 thereof (12 
U.S.C. 1134] and 1134c), relating to loans 
made by banks for cooperatives, “, but in no 
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case shall the rate of interest exceed 6 per 
centum per annum on the unpaid principal 
of a loan“. 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY 
SAFEGUARDS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the existing rule, I may be permitted 
to speak for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

INTRODUCTION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, 4 years 
have passed since the Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty was favorably considered here in 
the Senate following extensive hearings 
by the responsible committees. That 
treaty, welcomed by so many, was 
counted on by some as a first step in a 
continuing march of arms limitation and 
control agreements to be negotiated be- 
tween the nuclear powers and also 
among the nonnuclear countries. Unfor- 
tunately, the yearned for series of agree- 
ments on the control of arms has not 
progressed far beyond the first limited 
step. It is noteworthy that while mean- 
ingful arms limitation agreements have 
eluded our efforts the danger to our na- 
tional security and that of other 
countries as well, has been increased by 
determined moves by Soviet Russia and 
Red China in the vital field of nuclear 
arms. 

With respect to offensive weapons, 
Moscow has been working hard to nar- 
row the missile gap that limited its range 
of options in the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. It has recently doubled the number 
of its operational ICBM’s, and the larger 
missile payload it can mount on its big- 
ger missiles gives it the capability to de- 
ploy higher yield nuclear warheads per 
missile than we can. Moscow is also de- 
veloping the capability to launch orbit- 
ing nuclear bombs ready for sudden at- 
tack from relatively low altitudes. With 
respect to the defensive weapons, the So- 
viet leaders have deployed an ABM sys- 
tem around Moscow, and our best intel- 
ligence is that they will expand and im- 
prove that system over the years, Mean- 
while, through her six nuclear and ther- 
monuclear tests to date, Communist 
China is emerging as a thermonuclear 
power with all the potentialities for trou- 
ble that foreshadows. Communist China, 
of course, was not a signatory to the nu- 
clear test-ban treaty, and has stated she 
will not agree to the nuclear nonpolifera- 
tion agreement now being considered in 
Geneva. 

These recent developments constitute 
a serious challenge to the strategic su- 
periority of U.S. power on which our 
defense planners have counted to main- 
tain political stability and to keep the 
peace. As I read events, where Moscow 
acts with circumspection, it is because, 
to use the Kremlin’s phrase, “objective 
conditions” impose this policy. Where 
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the “objective conditions” are favorable, 
however, Moscow is encouraged to act 
boldly to expand the frontiers of its 
influence and to enter into distant con- 
flict situations around the globe. The 
circumstances are thus created for the 
most dangerous confrontation—a show- 
down between nuclear powers. 

Even when the Soviets have been in a 
condition of admitted strategic inferior- 
ity to U.S. power, Moscow has periodi- 
cally pursued adventurous policies—in 
Berlin and the Cuban missile probe— 
and to take advantage of opportunities 
for mischief in the less developed areas 
of the world. This is exemplified by the 
Kremlin’s recent strong encouragement 
to the radical Arab forces in May and 
June 1967, 

As Prof. Philip Mosely, of Columbia 
University, testified in the recent hear- 
ings of our Military Applications Sub- 
committee, in each of these past 
probings: 

The strategic inferiority of Soviet power 
has set definite limits to the extent of the 
risks that the Soviet policymakers were will- 
ing to run, It is painful and disturbing to 
contemplate the far wider range of risks 
which the Kremlin might have accepted if 
it had been confident of possessing an equal- 


ity or a superiority of over-all deterrent 
strength. 


Professor Mosely correctly warned 
that: 

In any future period in which Moscow 
might attain either nuclear equality or nu- 
clear superiority, however that may be meas- 
ured in terms of the ratio between offensive 
and defensive systems, we would be prudent 
to assume that Soviet policy would be 
tempted to undertake a more extensive, more 
acute, and more dangerous range of risks in 
order to pursue its declared long-range am- 
bition to reshape the world according to its 
own dogma, 


Also, we must take into consideration 
the possibility of facing not only the con- 
tinuing strategic threat of the Soviet 
Union, but that threat combined with the 
new threat of China. Distinguished 
American experts on Sino-Soviet affairs 
predict that Communist China and the 
Soviet Union will be cooperating again 2 
or 3 or 5 years after Mao’s death or inca- 
pacitation. Obviously, if Moscow and 
Peking begin to coordinate their strat- 
egies in Asia and the Middle East, the 
United States will be in for a very dan- 
gerous time. For example, if the Soviet 
Union and Communist China agreed on 
a plan of action, and Moscow by then 
considered that it had nuclear equality 
or even superiority over the United 
States, the Chinese nuclear power could 
be used to blackmail China’s neighbors, 
while the Soviets neutralized the major. 
United States nuclear capability. This 
may be what some Chinese leaders are 
looking forward to. 

Looking ahead, if we are to maintain 
the necessary posture of strategic su- 
periority, there are two prime require- 
ments: 

The first requirement is a strategic of- 
fensive capability which will be able to 
penetrate Soviet ABM defenses whatever 
their nature several years from now. This 
means we will need another generation of 
land-based ICBM’s with larger payload 
capacity and reliance on multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicles— 
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MIRV’s. This also means we will need 
another generation of nuclear sub- 
marines with more and larger missiles, 
and reliance on MIRV’s. 

A second requirement is the best ABM 
defense in the West that science and 
technology can provide us, to protect our 
retaliatory second-strike force and to 
safeguard our people and our society, 
and to take into account the needs of 
our allies. For if the Soviet Union comes 
out ahead in the search for an effective 
antimissile system, the relationship of 
forces on which the U.S. has depended 
to discourage adventurism and a diplo- 
macy of blackmail will be reversed. The 
consequences for the West could be dis- 
astrous. We can now begin to deploy a 
light“ ABM system which will be use- 
ful at least in the near future against 
any Chinese threat and to provide some 
protection for our nuclear retaliatory 
force. But we do not yet have the tools 
for an effective missile defense against 
the kind of missile attack that today 
only the Soviet Union could launch. The 
development of such a defense is in the 
hands of the scientists and engineers. 
At this stage the need is for a high prior- 
ity R. & D. program to develop, if we can, 
an effective defense against a full-scale 
Soviet type missile attack. 

I would like now to report briefly on 
the implementation of the nuclear test- 
ban treaty safeguards because they are 
of central importance in giving us the 
flexibility and the opportunity to take ac- 
tions to meet these prime requirements 
for U.S. strategic superiority. 

BACKGROUND OF THE TEST-BAN TREATY SAFE- 
GUARDS 

By way of a quick review, it will be 
recalled that in 1963, when the Senate 
committees were reviewing the then pro- 
posed Limited Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty, 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee shared with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a serious concern about the treaty 
and whether it would serve the best in- 
terests of the United States. The Joint 
Chiefs informed the Senate that in their 
opinion certain “safeguards’’ would be 
necessary if the treaty was not to operate 
against our national security interests. 
At the request of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee and the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Joint Chiefs developed a 
statement of the specific requirements to 
implement the necessary safeguards 
they had defined. 

The safeguards, in brief, are: First, the 
conduct of comprehensive, aggressive, 
and continuing underground nuclear test 
programs; second, the maintenance of 
modern nuclear laboratory facilities and 
programs; third, the maintenance of 
the facilities and resources to resume 
promptly atmospheric testing should it 
be deemed essential to our national se- 
curity or should the treaty be abrogated 
by others; and, fourth, the improvement 
of our capability to monitor and detect 
violations of the treaty, and to maintain 
our knowledge of foreign nuclear activity. 

It is significant that the assurances 
to the Senate given by President Ken- 
nedy in August of 1963 that he would 
fully and effectively implement the safe- 
guards were reaffirmed in their entirety 
by President Johnson in April 1964. 
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The Preparedness Subcommittee, be- 
cause of its role in the formulation of the 
safeguards, has assumed the role of 
monitoring the implementation and of 
making an annual report to the Senate 
on the implementation. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy likewise has a 
deep interest in the safeguards imple- 
mentation and for the past 3 years 
the safeguards monitoring and reviewing 
has been a joint undertaking. The staff 
members of both committees follow the 
safeguards throughout the year and 
the committee members then conduct a 
periodic review of progress, the latest of 
which has just been completed, and this 
fourth annual report to the Senate on 
the implementation of the safeguards is 
a result of that review. 

The implementation of the Nuclear 
Treaty safeguards is the joint responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. To facilitate coordination 
of the activities of the two agencies in 
support of the safeguards, the Secretary 
and the Chairman, in June 1964, for- 
mally established joint procedures for 
the development and periodic review of 
a national nuclear test program. That 
program has been developed and sub- 
mitted to the President, and as directed 
by the President, plans for implementa- 
tion are being maintained. The latest 
White House approval of the current 
nuclear test program was made in early 
July 1967. 

SAFEGUARD NO. 1: UNDERGROUND TESTING 


Turning now to the first safeguard, 
underground testing. During the past 
year the Department of Defense, charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
the effects of nuclear weapons, has con- 
tinued to develop methods of conduct- 
ing underground tests in which results 
are being obtained that were previously 
thought impossible under the treaty re- 
strictions. The accelerated underground 
test program of the DOD for the next 18 
to 24 months consists of a relatively large 
number of tests on new reentry vehicles, 
guidance systems, and our antiballistic 
missile systems now under development. 
As a result, the actual detailed test pro- 
gram has developed into a fast moving 
and changing program because of nu- 
merous scientific discoveries and pro- 
posals for new testing techniques that 
are being developed. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been somewhat handicapped this past 
year in nuclear testing, first by contin- 
uing labor difficulties at the National 
Nuclear Test Site in Nevada from early 
July through early November, and, sec- 
ond, by the lack of a suitable test site for 
the detonation of high yield weapons 
underground safely and in compliance 
with the treaty. However, in spite of these 
problems, a large number of under- 
ground tests were conducted and very 
significant advances made in the area of 
weapons technology development, new 
and radically different weapon design 
concepts, and in the science of peaceful 
uses for nuclear explosives. 

The basic aims of upcoming under- 
ground tests are for the furthering of 
our knowledge of weapon effects, for 
improving weapon reliability, increasing 
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penetration capability, and advancing 
technology. 

The AEC and the DOD determined in 
mid-1966 that it was essential to estab- 
lish a capability for conducting higher 
yield tests underground than was deter- 
mined to be possible at the national nu- 
clear test site in Nevada. Originally, the 
Pahute Mesa, at the north end of the reg- 
ular test site, was thought to be suitable 
for higher yield tests, but experience dis- 
proved this hope and other sites have 
been selected. The first, still in Nevada, 
is about 70 miles northwest of Tonopah, 
Nev., in an area named Hot Creek Val- 
ley. This area is thought suitable for go- 
ing beyond the yields possible at the 
Pahute Mesa site. Next, an uninhabited 
island near the western end of the Aleu- 
tian chain, Amchitka Island, is being 
developed for possible higher yield ex- 
plosions. 

In the high-yield area the U.S.S.R. has 
conducted nuclear tests of higher yields 
both in the atmosphere and underground 
than has the United States. In their 
nuclear testing it is interesting to note 
that the U.S.S.R. has, on at least three 
occasions, technically violated the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty, in that nuclear 
debris from their tests was detected out- 
side the continental boundaries of the 
Soviet Union. Upon being challenged by 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. has 
either denied the charge or said it was a 
negligible accident and unworthy of 
further concern. 

I mentioned in my report on the safe- 
guards implementation to the Senate last 
year that we thought the money being 
provided for underground nuclear test- 
ing was insufficient and that the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee added $10 
million to the fiscal year 1967 funds for 
this. Later the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion determined that even this additional 
$10 million was not enough and a supple- 
mental budget request for $20 million 
more was required. This year, for fiscal 
year 1968, the same situation has de- 
veloped and again the Joint Committee 
added $15 million to the funds for weap- 
on development and testing. We did this 
because of the importance and vitality of 
the underground testing program and 
because we thought the 20-percent cut 
by the Bureau of the Budget in the 
amount requested by the Atomic Energy 
Commission was too heavy handed. For 
fiscal year 1968, the Department of De- 
fense increased their planned expendi- 
tures in this underground testing area 
by some 50 percent over the amount re- 
quested in fiscal year 1967, and this in- 
crease is stated by the responsible officials 
to be sufficient. However, we have been 
told recently that there are some planned 
reductions in the DOD funds from the 
amounts requested in their budget for 
safeguards support. I would hope that 
these cuts, if made, will not be applied 
in this most important area of under- 
ground testing. 

SAFEGUARD NO, 2: THE MAINTENANCE OF 

MODERN LABORATORIES 

As to the second safeguard, our nu- 
clear laboratories and their support and 
work, we very recently had an opportu- 
nity for lengthy and detailed discussions 
with the directors of our national nu- 
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clear and weapon laboratories and 
they assured us that their laboratories 
were well supported, excellently staffed 
and completely loaded with work. A pos- 
sible concern we might have for this 
safeguard is not on present status, but a 
caution that in the near future more 
money will need to be provided for the 
construction of some new facilities and 
the purchase of some new expensive 
equipment, such as additional com- 
puters. 

The problems and work of the labora- 
tories are exceedingly complex and re- 
quire a systematic analysis of many re- 
lated phenomena, many of which re- 
quire new theoretical and experimental 
techniques. This program has some ad- 
vantages over full-scale nuclear tests. 
Laboratory experiments are generally 
less expensive, they can be performed 
many times, and the important param- 
eters can be more easily controlled. To 
provide positive correlation between 
laboratory research and the actual 
effects of nuclear explosions, laboratory 
results are tested in the underground 
nuclear test program to the maximum 
extent possible. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on 
high altitude phenomenology because of 
the degrading effects of nuclear weapons 
upon military radar and communications 
systems. This is a particularly urgent re- 
quirement in light of the antiballistic 
missile system deployment decision. 
These effects are of prime significance 
in the employment of offensive and de- 
fensive tactics and operational tech- 
niques for our missiles, aircraft, and 
command and control systems. 

SAFEGUARD NO. 3: READINESS TO RESUME 

ATMOSPHERIC TESTING 

The third safeguard, readiness to 
quickly resume nuclear testing in the 
now prohibited environment. in the 
event the treaty is abrogated, is in a con- 
dition of effective support but also one 
of change and study. 

During the year since my last report 
here, the overseas testing facilities at 
Johnston Atoll and the Hawaiian Island 
complex and the equipment there have 
been maintained in a high readiness 
status and thoroughly exercised and 
tested. During fiscal year 1968 it is ex- 
pected that maintenance and reliability 
improvement efforts will continue com- 
patible with the laboratory-generated 
advances in technology and with certain 
specific replacements of test equipment. 
Airdrop readiness exercises, both on the 
continent and overseas based, have been 
conducted to maintain and increase 
technical proficiency and to exercise the 
airborne diagnostic capability. 

Recent evaluation of the AEC-DOD 
nuclear test readiness program indicates 
that it should be updated. The majority 
of tests in the present readiness pro- 
gram were derived from the most press- 
ing questions in weapons development 
and effects that existed in 1963 when the 
treaty was ratified. Since 1963, however, 
the testing capabilities and problems 
have changed considerably. In particular, 
the ability to acquire data in the under- 
ground test program has been better 
than had been expected. The AEC and 
the DOD are now studying revisions in 
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the readiness plans, including the scope 
and frequency of exercises, for the pur- 
pose of updating the program should 
testing restrictions be removed. It is our 
intention that the Committee staffs will 
be kept informed on a day-to-day basis 
of changes as they are planned in the 
program and that periodic updating 
briefings will be presented to the Com- 
mittee members who follow the safe- 
guards implementation. 

SAFEGUARD NO. 4: TEST DETECTION AND FOREIGN 

NUCLEAR PROGRAMS 

The fourth safeguard is the mainte- 
nance and improvement of our capability 
to monitor and detect nuclear explosions 
by other countries and to maintain and 
improve our knowledge of foreign nu- 
clear programs. In the past 4 years, in 
addition to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S. S. R., France, and 
Communist China have all conducted 
nuclear tests. A great deal of effort is 
required to keep informed of these tests 
as they might bear on the national secu- 
rity of our country. Our present Atomic 
Energy Detection System—AEDS—de- 
signed to detect and identify nuclear det- 
onations, now represents a facilities in- 
vestment of some $85 million. Commenc- 
ing in fiscal year 1964, a $100 million 
program was initiated to increase the 
number of stations and modernize the 
equipment. About $58 million has been 
provided in the past 4 years for this effort 
and it is planned that about $16 million 
more will be spent for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1968. 

The national research program for the 
development and systems design effort 
aimed at improving our ability to detect, 
identify, locate, and verify the occurrence 
of a nuclear explosion in all environ- 
ments is called Project VELA. This proj- 
ect includes developments applicable to 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and also ad- 
ditional results to increase the capability 
for detection, identification, location, and 
verification of underground nuclear ex- 
plosions now legal under the treaty, but 
which would be barred if ever a total test 
ban is agreed to between all nations, The 
VELA program to detect nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere and in space is di- 
rected toward development of satellite- 
based instruments and systems. A broad 
variety of radiation detectors and asso- 
ciated electronics and logic circuitry has 
been developed and fabricated for incor- 
poration into satellite payloads and 
placement into earth orbit. There have 
been four successful launches on four 
attempts: October 1963, July 1964, July 
1965 using Atlas-Agena boosters, and the 
last in April 1967 using a Titan III-C 
booster, each resulting in the placement 
of two satellites in near circular earth 
orbits on opposite sides of the earth. This 
program, with its four successful launches 
in four attempts and long-lived payloads, 
is recognized in the field of space tech- 
nology as a highly successful endeavor. 
All satellites, including those from the 
first launch, continue to operate and pro- 
vide mission data. 

A fifth launch is planned for 1968 using 
a Titan III- C booster to place two earth- 
oriented spacecraft into near circular 
orbits. The detectors to be used will be 
similar to those for Launch IV with a 
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general upgrading together with addi- 
tional capabilities for optical and electro- 
magnetic-pulse systems and with an 
added diagnostic capability. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, it is our belief that all 
of the four Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
safeguards are being supported and 
implemented in a satisfactory manner. 
The programs have permitted us to de- 
tect and improve what might have been 
fatal shortcomings in our strategic mis- 
sile systems, to develop the warheads for 
our forthcoming ABM systems, and to be 
kept aware of the developments in other 
countries. 

The costs involved in the four safe- 
guards are significant and are indicative 
of the sincerity of purpose of the United 
States in maintaining and protecting our 
national security. In fiscal year 1964 the 
costs were $706 million; in fiscal year 
1965, $724 million; fiscal year 1966, $697 
million; fiscal year 1967, $702 million; 
and in fiscal year 1968 are budgeted for 
$753 million. 

The members and staffs of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services 
will continue to follow the safeguards im- 
plementation, will make inquiry and con- 
duct hearings on these matters, and will 
Periodically, as I have done again today, 
a the appropriate reports to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a minute or two, 
before he begins his speech? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 


THE WORLD FOOD AND POPULA- 
TION PROBLEM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 24, an outstanding address was 
delivered in Des Moines, Iowa, at the 
Governor’s United Nations Youth Day 
meeting by Mrs. Frances Humphrey 
Howard, a career civil servant in our 
Agency for International Development. 

Mrs. Howard is currently the chief of 
liaison to nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and the special project branch in 
the Office of the War on Hunger, and 
her words were based on a rich back- 
ground of experience in social, economic, 
and particularly food problems of the 
developing nations. 

I was particularly pleased to note that 
she singled out the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations 
for special emphasis and praise for its 
work, with our strong support, in helping 
to meet the deeply serious challenge of 
an expanding world population and the 
food production required to sustain it. 
She takes an optimistic view, as do I, 
that the challenge will be met. 

I have said many times that FAO has 
the potential to lead the way in meeting 
this challenge. The potential can only 
be realized if all the members—and not 
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just a few of them, including the United 
States, remain united in a common goal 
and do not let any other considerations 
disrupt this unity. At the recently con- 
cluded biennial conference of FAO, 
which I had the privilege of attending 
as a congressional adviser to the Amer- 
ican delegation, it was the cause of con- 
cern to many delegates that some mem- 
bers were tending to lose sight of the 
supreme goal—the one Mrs. Howard so 
ably. describes. 

I ask unanimous consent that her ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CRUCIAL Foop/PoOPuLATION WORLD 
PROBLEM 
(Address by Mrs. Frances Humphrey 
Howard) 


I am delighted to be here with you and 
participate in the Governor's United Nations 
Youth Day. I am happy to see the smiling 
faces of so many high school boys and 
girls, who, I understand, are outstanding 
in scholarship and conduct, 

It is most appropriate indeed to hold such 
all-day youth meetings on the occasion 
of this auspicious 22nd Anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations. 

In celebrating this happy anniversary, we 
are reminding ourselves that the U.N. today 
represents the hope that the peoples of the 
world can live together in harmony, uniting 
their strength to maintain international 
peace and security and to promote eco- 
nomie and social advancement of all 
peoples. 

The United States supports the United 
Nations. because the U.N. Charter expresses 
our fundamental aims in this difficult world. 

Fulfillment of the aims declared in the 
Charter will best advance the vital interests 
of the United States—peace founded on jus- 
tice and freedom and economic and social 
progress for ourselves and for all peoples. 

We must continue to maintain the vision 
to which the United Nations has always 
aspired. Only by so doing can we make the 
United Nations the instrument of the world- 
wide community of hope which its founders 
intended it to be. 

Today, the United Nations and its related 
agencies are helping the governments of 
150 countries and territories speed their own 
efforts to raise the living standards of their 
own people and to build sound self-sus- 
taining economies. 

The United Nations Development Pro- 

makes available to developing nations 
the combined knowledge, expertise and ex- 
perience of all the U.N. specialized agencies. 
And through its day-to-day operations, this 
U.N. program advances the cause of inter- 
national cooperation and strengthens the co- 
hesiveness of the world community. 

I note that the theme for this year’s youth 
program is: “World Hunger and the Role 
of Youth in Alleviating it.” 

I understand, Mr. Pressly of the National 
4-H Foundation will follow me on this ros- 
trum with a discussion of rural youth efforts 
at home and abroad. I should therefore not 
attempt to “steal the thunder” from this 
very distinguished gentleman, even if I could. 

If I may, I should like to discuss briefly 
with you the world food problem; the need 
for massive increase in fertilizer production; 
and our efforts in a world war on hunger. 

The stark fact facing humanity is that the 
world is running out of food. We are pro- 
ducing people faster than we can feed them, 
just as the English economist Thomas Mal- 
thus predicted in 1789, that we would. Unless 
trends now gathering force are checked, the 
Malthusian nightmare will become a reality. 
According to an FAO report, in less than a 
decade, world food supplies must increase at 
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least 34 percent over the present level in order 
to avert the threat of widespread famine. 

Already the low-income countries have to 
import $4 billion worth of food each year 
simply to maintain nutritional standards 
that, in most cases, fall below the minimum 
necessary both for health and working efi- 
ciency. 

The United States is, of course, one of the 
leaders in trying to find a solution to the 
problem. Congress has authorized the use of 
up to $7.5 billion over the next two years in 
launching a world war on hunger, 

The funds voted by Congress will mobilize 
greater United States technology and re- 
sources by transferring American farming 
techniques and equipment to the developing 
countries; constructing fertilizer and pesti- 
cide chemical plants; establishing more ex- 
tension services, and financing research for 
better and nutritious crops. 

To emphasize the importance attached to 
this effort.and to better coordinate its ele- 
ments—food, family planning, nutrition, ag- 
ricultural, technical and financial assist- 
ance—President Johnson seven months ago 
created a new central office in the Agency for 
International Development of the Depart- 
ment of State devoted to the War on Hunger. 
The office is headed by a very able govern- 
ment official, Herbert J. Waters. 

Throughout the world, Americans are at 
work helping to build more self-sustaining 
agricultural economies in nations without 
them. 

And this includes everything, from build- 
ing rural schools, roads and clinics, to help- 
ing rid Africa of the tsetse fly, to developing 
new strains of wheat, to introducing basic 
conservation and fertilization techniques to 
peasants who have never known them before. 

In India, for example, where food supply 
has been precarious, we are helping its Gov- 
ernment to take hard, practical steps of self- 
assistance: To develop a price incentive pro- 
gram for food grains, a long-range soil and 
water conservation program, and agricultural 
research among other things. 

ALD. projects are helping to irrigate more 
than a million acres in India, a half million 
acres in Pakistan, a hundred thousand or 
more each in Korea, Afghanistan, Ecuador, 
Morocco, and Tunisia, 

Every year about 5,000 foreign technicians, 
scientists, teachers, and other agriculturally 
oriented people come to the United States 
for training—training particularly related to 
their own countries. £ 

Even in war-torn South Vietnam, modern 
agricultural methods are being adopted. New 
crops have been introduced, as well as im- 
proved strains of traditional crops. The pro- 
duction of pigs has been going up and rice 
production is constantly increasing. 

The primary credit for this achievement, 
of course, belongs to the Vietnamese peasants 
and their hard work and initiative. They 
learn quickly. But we have helped. 

We have provided guidance on reorganiza- 
tion of Vietnamese agriculture, and are pres- 
ently recruiting country extension agents to 
go to Vietnam to do the same work there. 

We have taken initiative, too, toward de- 
velopment of the whole Mekong River Delta— 
development which would benefit many mil- 
lions of people and several nations, 

The technical skills of the more advanced 
countries will, of course, help produce more 
food. Our own agricultural history shows 
what can be done. 

A century ago, one American farm worker 
met the food and fiber needs of himself and 
five others. Today, he provides for 37. One 
hour’s farm labor today produces five times 
more than it did forty years ago. 

What has been done in the United States, 
can be done in the developing countries. 

The awakening peoples of the developing 
countries could make great progress by using 
better fertilizer and tillage methods through 
the control of pests and doing the self-help 
things progressing nations have to do. 
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Scientists are confident that it is tech- 
nically possible to double and triple food 
production in the less developed countries 
through better seed varieties, careful irriga- 
tion, pesticides, and so forth. 

But this involves a painstaking job of 
teaching modern technologies to illiterate 
peasants, wedded to centuries-old methods 
that are steeped in superstition and folklore. 

Fertilizer would be the catalyst to send 
food production in the less developed coun- 
tries spinning upward. 

The experts tell us that the best fertilizers 
are mostly in the form of urea, ammonium 
sulphate, various nitrates and ammonium 
phosphates, or carefully worked-out “NPX” 
(nitrogen, phosphate and potash) combi- 
nations. 

Farmers in the developed countries have 
grown accustomed to using them over the 
past 25 or more years. But such fertilizers are 
almost as precious as diamonds and as un- 
known as the instruments of an air-space 
vehicle to the peasants of Asia, the campe- 
sinos of Latin America and back-bush vil- 
lagers of Africa, 

What fertilizers can do was emphatically 
proved by widespread, controlled field tests 
and demonstrations with rice, beans, corn, 
wheat and other staples. In several hundred 
thousand individual demonstration plots, the 
Indian Government has shown substantial 
yield increases—in some cases of as much 
as 300 percent. 

The fertilizer revolution aims at producing 
73 million tons more of plant nutrients an- 
nually by 1980. In the opinion of one of the 
world's leading chemical economists, Dr. 
Raymond Ewell, “if Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are not using quantities of fertilizer 
approaching 30 million tons annually by 1980, 
they are almost certain to be engulfed in 
widespread famine.” 

The fertilizer revolution breaks down into 
three main campaigns. First, tactical—to 
ship immediate exports of fertilizer to the 
affluent countries. Second, strategic—to build 
new fertilizer plants. Third, educational— 
to show farmers in the less developed coun- 
tries how to use the stuff. 

As of mid-September 1966, there were ap- 
proximately 800 plants in the free world pro- 
ducing basic fertilizer raw materials and 
fully 400 new plants either under construc- 
tion or planned to go “on steam” by 1970. 
More than 100 of these will be in the less 
developed countries. 

In this endeavor the United States indus- 
try is taking a bold lead. Dozens of American 
companies are involved, all of them engaged 
in a head-spinning variety of operations: set- 
ting up branches, forming local affiliates, par- 
ticipating in joint ventures with local pri- 
vate investors and/or governments; expand- 
ing already existing facilities or putting com- 
pany by-products to new uses. 

Research costing nearly $900 million last 
year and embracing nearly 50,000 projects 
made possible new progress in pest control, 
nutrition, greater yield from acreage, new 
foods. 

We now have breakthroughs in creating 
new sources of food—food extracted from a 
combination of crude oil, bacteria, yeasts, 
nitrogen, phosphate, and water. 

Now the new high lysine corn is not only 
an important source of protein in itself, but 
also promises an appreciable reduction in the 
cost of producing animal products. Pigs gain 
weight fifty percent faster on high lysine 
corn, 

Science is now tapping every possible food 
resource the sea has to offer. Fin and shellfish 
will be cultivated and harvested and sea- 
weed and algae will be converted into nutri- 
tious food substances. 

The process of improving agricultural 
methods in the less developed countries will 
be slow and difficult but it is bound to take 
place. We are indeed entering a period of 
tremendous development in many foreign 
lands. 
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Needless to say, we do not, and cannot at- 
tempt to conquer hunger alone. Hunger is a 
world problem. It must be dealt with by the 
world. We are encouraging a truly interna- 
tional effort to combat hunger and modernize 
agriculture. 

We are working to strengthen the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The efforts of the multilateral lending 
organizations, and of the United Nations De- 
velopment Program should be expanded— 
particularly in food and agriculture. 

It is my understanding that we are pre- 
pared to increase our participation in regional 
as well as world-wide multilateral efforts, 
wherever they provide efficient technical as- 
sistance and make real contributions to in- 
creasing the food-growing capacities of the 
developing nations. 

For example, as part of our cooperation 
with FAO during the 1966 International Rice 
Year, we made a greatly increased effort to 
help effect improvements in rice yields in the 
rice-eating less developed countries. 

My heart and mind are full of admiration 
for the men and women of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

They certainly deserve the gratitude of the 
entire world for their efforts in agricultural 
productivity, including crop improvement; 
water utilization; animal health and hus- 
bandry; forestry; fishery; land reclamation; 
agricultural economics; food processing; and 
marketing and training. 

Through its Freedom From Hunger, FAO is 
mobilizing tens of millions of people in citi- 
zen programs to support agricultural devel- 
opment. 

FAO Agricultural projects are now under 
way in some 104 countries. 

FAO programs, in cooperation with the 
governments of 66 countries in Africa, the 
Americas, Asia and the Middle East are now 
combating the crop-decimating desert locust; 
they help wipe out the rhinoceros beetle 
which heavily damages vital palm forests 
throughout the Southwest Pacific; and they 
test radio-isotope disinfestation methods for 
eradicating the fruit fly from the Central 
American area. 

A major research and training center for 
preserving vital rice harvests has been set up 
in Thailand with FAO assistance. 

The goal is to reduce losses in the northern 
and central regions, where often up to 80 
percent of the crop is devoured by insects, 
rodents and birds. In some test areas, pesti- 
cide and fertilizer demonstrations have 
brought a four-fold increase in rice yields. 

Argentine, with FAO assistance, has carried 
out a five-year study of nutritional diseases 
and deficiencies in livestock. Research has de- 
veloped improved pasturage, and breeding 
methods which could raise meat and wool 
production four to five times above present 
levels. 

The productivity of Colombia’s Llanos 
Orientales—a vast territory constituting more 
than half the entire country—may be greatly 
increased as the result of a comprehensive 
four-year study carried out by the Govern- 
ment with FAO support. 

Surveys of sub-surface areas totalling 
150,000 square miles in 19 countries reveal 
enormous untapped groundwater resources 
that could readily be brought into productive 
use. 
Test construction of shallow vertical wells 
on the coast of Israel indicates the feasibility 
of saving as much as 100 million cubic meters 
of fresh groundwater a year from seeping into 
the sea. FAO has assisted in the research, and 
the Israeli Government is now investing $10 
million in an extensive well-construction 
program. 

With FAO help, four underground res- 
ervoirs have been located in northeastern 
Syria with a capacity sufficient for irrigating 
over a quarter of a million acres of presently 
arid land. 
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And so on.. and on. 

Thus, for twenty years FAO has been suc- 
cessfully implementing the U.N. Charter 
mandate to employ international machin- 
ery for the promotion of economic and social 
advancement of peoples.” 

What other weapons can we muster in the 
War on Hunger? We have the “conventional” 
weapons, of course, the food products of our 
own and other advanced agricultural na- 
tions. 

The new Food-for-Freedom program will 
increase food aid shipments to fill the food 
gap while local output is being increased. 
With these food products we can buy time 
and prevent the threat of famine while mod- 
ern agricultural techniques are being ex- 
ported to developing countries. 

Part of the currency generated under food 
sales is reinvested in country agricultural 
development and food processing industries. 
The food supplied in many cases is used as 
wages in rural development programs. 

As for the problem of population control, 
we trust that common sense will prevail and 
the world will finally find it possible to cope 
with the human tidal wave which has been 
washing away the benefits of million of 
man-years of effort and billions of dollars 
in foreign aid. 

I am an optimist. If man can envison 
journeys to other planets, he can most as- 
suredly devise ways for preventing men from 
starving on earth. 

I am confident that at the turn of the 
century, population will have found its level, 
and food production, aided by new tech- 
nologies may prove adequate, if we act now 
with drastic urgency. 

Collectively and individually we must con- 
tinue to strive to free the human spirit from 
want and hunger. 

I thank you. You have been a wonderful 
audience. 


MARIHUANA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago Dr. James L. Goddard, Chief 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
got into—and then out of—a rather pain- 
ful predicament because he was reported 
by the press as saying flatly that the use 
of marihuana was not as harmful as the 
use of either tobacco or alcohol, and that 
he would rather see his own daughter use 
marihuana than smoke cigarettes or 
drink cocktails. 

It has since become evident that Dr. 
Goddard was misquoted. The United 
Press International has admitted it erred 
in attributing to him unqualified state- 
ments which were in fact considerably 
qualified. Dr. Goddard has testified be- 
fore two House committees, and has 
satisfactorily clarified his position. 

We are all relieved that this distin- 
guished citizen and most valuable public 
servant has been exonerated of saying 
anything which might encourage any 
American, and particularly our young 
people, to use marihuana. 

In clarifying his stand, Dr. Goddard 
made no attempt to equate the risks of 
using marihuana with the risks of using 
any other drug or product. He simply 
stated: 

I did not, and I do not, condone the use 
of marihuana. I did not, and I do not, advo- 
cate the abolition of controls over marihuana. 
I did not, and I do not, propose legalizing the 
drug. 

Dr. Goddard did not make any com- 
parisons on marihuana because actually 
we do not know where it stands in the list 
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of risky products which may be harmful 
or dangerous to the person who uses 
them. We do not know, because our re- 
search has not been deep enough or ex- 
tensive enough to give the information 
on which to base any sound determina- 
tion. But the phrase so far as we know, 
marihuana is probably safer than the use 
of alcohol or tobacco” appears regularly 
and is spoken by someone in authority. 
It was used only last week by Dr. William 
Barton, a Washington psychiatrist. 

Dr. Barton went a step further and 
said he would favor legalizing marihuana 
because this would make it less at- 
tractive to the Nation’s youth, since 
they would no longer be rebelling by 
smoking it. 

It seems to me we don’t want to le- 
galize marihuana—or to do anything else 
about it, until we know more about it. 

The best information we have now is 
that marihuana is a hallucinogen and 
maybe a euphoric. And we know fur- 
thermore that, whatever it is, there has 
been an explosion in its use among our 
young people in the past few years, More 
and more of them are experimenting 
with it and some of them are using it 
regularly. 

I am frankly alarmed by the figures I 
see on the growth of use of marihuana. 
The most revealing figures come from 
California, because of its new drug abuse 
control amendments. The State reported 
that adult drug arrests under this new 
law totalled 28,319 in 1966, an increase 
of 32.1 percent over 1965. Marihuana ac- 
counted for nearly half of the arrests 
which were made. Some of this rise may 
be due to the new power given State law 
enforcement officers, and to better rec- 
ordkeeping, but regardless of how the 
figures were compiled, they should give 
us pause. 

Among juveniles, the rise was even 
more dramatic. Drug arrests in general 
increased 87 percent between 1965 and 
1966, but the number of juveniles ar- 
rested for marihuana increased 140 per- 
cent. Marihuana arrests, combined with 
some 898 dangerous drug arrests, ac- 
counted for 95 percent of all juvenile 
drug arrests in California during 1966. 

Since there is a long history of the 
use of marihuana throughout the world, 
encyclopedias and textbooks tell us some- 
thing about its known physical and men- 
tal effects. We know, for example, that 
effects vary from smoker to smoker, and 
that they are also governed somewhat by 
the amount of marihuana used and the 
conditions under which it is smoked or 
taken. We know also that the most com- 
mon reaction to marihuana is a dream- 
like or buoyant state in which unrelated 
ideas flow freely through a person’s mind, 
with little or no control. We know that 
perception is disturbed, and that min- 
utes may seem like hours or may seem 
like seconds. We have learned also that 
if heavy doses of marihuana are used, 
hallucinations can result, and they can 
be so serious as to make a person panic 
in fear. 

KUTV, the NBC-TV in Salt Lake City, 
and one of our most progressive TV sta- 
tions, recently did an hour-long color 
documentary on the problem of today’s 
young people and the use of narcotics. 
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According to Art Kent, their news man- 
ager, the script they pulled together for 
the show shook all of those who par- 
ticipated. 

KUTV drew its conclusions from ma- 
terial supplied by the narcotics squad of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 
Their findings fell into four areas: 

First, marihuana causes & significant 
loss of depth perception because of the 
extreme dilation of the pupils of the 
eyes. This has an obvious effect on some- 
one attempting to drive a vehicle. 

Secondly, marihuana causes a loss of 
inhibitions, but not in the same way as 
alcohol. Mr. Kent quotes as an example 
the fact that four martinis will give you 
a “plus-four” loss of inhibitions as op- 
posed to a “plus-ten” loss from two in- 
halations of a marihuana cigarette. This 
makes the user highly suggestible. 

Third, there is a loss of space-time 
relationship. 

Fourth, the use of marihuana develops 
an incipient phychosis inherent in the 
user. 

These conclusions are indeed fright- 
ening, and they are based on use statis- 
tics which give them considerable cre- 
dence. But they are not as conclusive or 
incontrovertible as they should be, be- 
cause they are limited and represent only 
one area of the country. 

The Federal Government has com- 
pleted, or has underway, several small 
basic research projects on marihuana. 
The work is being done by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. One survey 
now being conducted will determine the 
extent to which marihuana is being used 
in the United States today. This will give 
us badly needed information. 

Under a grant from the Institute, a 
medical doctor in Athens, Greece, is 
working on a project to grow carbon 14 
radioactive marihuana. When completed 
this will make it possible to trace the 
distribution of marihuana through the 
body and the brain. 

Studies have been completed on syn- 
thesizing the principal active compo- 
nents of marihuana, and the informa- 
tion available has enabled scientists to 
study the pharmacology of marihuana 
because it is now possible to control the 
dose given to animal and human subjects. 
Some work based on what marihuana 
does to body tissue or metabolism, or to 
neuromuscular response, along with its 
psychological reaction is being conducted 
at the University of Kentucky and at 
the Research Addiction Center at Lex- 
ington, Ky., both under the Institute of 
Mental Health. 

But these are minimal projects. Two 
main avenues of research should be 
pursued: 

First. We need to make extensive stud- 
ies of the state of chronic users of mari- 
huana, so we can determine the extent 
to which such use produces lingering 
psychological or biological hazards. 

Second. We need to update, with mod- 
ern methods, studies of the use and of 
users of marihuana in countries where 
the use is endemic, such as in the Middle 
East and India. We have no such long- 
use patterns among large groups of peo- 
ple in this country, and research in a 
country where marihuana has been used 
for centuries would give us the type of 
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information we want fully and currently. 
We do not believe at this time, for exam- 
ple, that the use of marihuana is habit 
forming. But there may be varying de- 
grees of psychic dependence on it. This 
we should know, and know in detail. 

At the present time the Institute of 
Mental Health has a drug research budg- 
et of about $400,000. Officials have 
estimated they could put to good use 
about $4142 million. In other words, we 
are starving our drug research at a time 
when the growth rate in marihuana— 
and in even more serious drugs like 
LSD—has been so rapid that no one in 
government, in medicine, or in the legal 
profession has been able to counter it 
effectively. 

Mr. President, I feel we must begin 
immediately here in the United States 
to find out about the composition and 
effects of marihuana, and to determine 
what is the best way to handle what is 
obviously a serious national problem. 

It is foolish to try to make a case that 
marihuana is more harmful or less 
harmful than tobacco or alcohol—we 
really do not know. And if it is even in 
the same danger category as either, we 
should find out and start letting our 
people, and particularly our young peo- 
ple, know. Surely overindulgence in 
alcohol and heavy smoking of cigarettes 
have caused all too much trouble and 
heartbreak and illness and death in the 
world. 

It is foolish to talk about legalizing 
marihuana—whatever may be the rea- 
son for so doing—until we know exactly 
what type of drug we are dealing with. 
I know that the hippies in England are 
all convinced that pot“ is safe and 
pleasant, and are campaigning to make 
its sale legal, but I want more evidence 
than their opinion. 

I shall do what I can to see that an 
adequate budget for basic research on 
marihuana, and on other dangerous 
drugs as well, is provided in the fiscal 
year 1969, and I will welcome the as- 
sistance of any of my colleagues who 
wish to join me in this endeavor. 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for some 
time I have had on my desk a newspaper 
review of a book written by Phillip Ab- 
bott Luce. This book contains 165 pages 
and sells at a cost of $1. 

Phillip Abbott Luce occupied a position 
at the very top echelon of the Communist 
operators within our country. He was 
fully informed of all the activities of 
those individuals within our midst who 
have a greater love for communism than 
they have for the freedom of the people 
of United States. The newspaper review 
states: 

Already called the “Whittaker Chambers” 
of this generation, Phillip Abbott Luce has 
chosen an appropriate time for the publica- 
on of his second book, “Road to Revolu- 

In the midst of 1967's “long, hot summer,” 
Luce has provided us with a first-hand report 
of the perspective in which such events are 
held by Communists, to whom they are 
“rebellion” and not riots. 


In other words, the Communists are 
fomenting a rebellion, not riots, and 
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what is happening within the United 
States is called rebellion by the Com- 
munists. 

Beyond this, his (Luce’s) message is an 
alarming one. It describes in great detail, 
and with thorough documentation, the plans 
for guerrilla warfare in the streets of our 
cities already devised by domestic radicals. 


The ultraliberals within our country 
are constantly declaring that the fears 
expressed by some concerning the activ- 
ities of the Communists and the enemies 
of our country are unfounded. Phillip 
Luce, in my opinion, has occupied a con- 
spicuous position, enabling him to tell the 
true story better than any other man 
within the country—except Mr. Hall, the 
head of the Communists—in “The Road 
to Revolution” and in a previous book 
“The New Left” he has written. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Philip Luce is 29 years 
of age and is a former leader of the New 
Left. He has been the organizer of two 
student trips to Cuba, in 1963 and 1964. 
He has been an officer of the Progressive 
Labor Party and an editor of its monthly 
magazine. The Progressive Labor Party, 
until Luce’s defection in January 1965, 
was one of the favorite organizations of 
Mr. Luce. 

Mr. Luce has written about his experi- 
ences in his first book, “The New Left.” 
I read Mr. Luce's first book. I marginal- 
ized it completely and underscored it, and 
I advise any citizen who desires to learn 
truly the facts concerning Communist 
activities in the United States to read 
“The New Left.” 

Mr. Luce abandoned his position as a 
promoter of guerrilla warfare and revolu- 
tion in the United States. For that rea- 
son, he has been called the modern 
Whitaker Chambers. The question might 
be asked, why did Philip Luce, this 29- 
year-old intellectual, abandon the Com- 
munists? The answer is that, as the 
leader of guerrilla warfare, riots, and 
demonstrations, he saw what was hap- 
pening. He saw young college students 
unknowingly participate in demonstra- 
tions when Communists and enemies of 
the United States were pulling the 
strings. In “The New Left” he clearly 
points out how this group of innocent 
students in our universities were demon- 
strating in riots without knowing that 
they were mere puppets of the activities 
of the Communists and the enemies of 
our country who were precipitating the 
demonstrations. 

In “The New Left“ he indicated that 
one of the major reasons for his disillu- 
sionment with Communists came about 
when he found himself involved in a 
series of plans in which the participants 
had no idea of what they were doing. 

I now quote what Luce said: 

I left when it became obvious that the 
individual lives of the members of the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party, let alone society, meant 


less than an abstract Communist cate- 
chism... 
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In “The Road to Revolution” Mr. Luce 
points out that the Progressive Labor 
Party, the pro-Communist Chinese off- 
shoot of the U.S. Communist Party, 
passed a resolution in its 1965 national 
convention stating that “black libera- 
tion” was the path for the coming guer- 
rilla war in the United States. He states 
that the convention declared: 

The key to revolution in the United States 
lies within the interlocking interests in the 
black liberation movement and the working 
class struggle for socialism. 


Just before the Harlem riots of 1964, 
William Epton, vice chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party, said to an open-air 
rally: 

We will not be fully free until we smash 
this state completely and totally . . . in the 
process. . we're going to have to kill a lot 
of these cops, a lot of these judges, and we'll 
have to go against the army. 


The book review then states that Epton 
was later tried and found guilty of 
criminal anarchy. 

At this point, I wonder what happened 
to Epton after the Supreme Court dis- 
posed of his case. I do not know. 

Luce states: While I was an officer of PL, 
I learned of a number of projects in which 
people were being prepared for a future guer- 
rilla operation, Not only did we store guns 
in New York City, but target practice was 
held on Long Island prior to the Harlem riots. 
I was personally asked to find a hiding place 
suitable for target practice.” 


Yet, Mr. President, on the floor of the 
Senate, in public forums, and in maga- 
zines and newspapers the statements are 
made that all that is said about the 
menace of communism to the freedom of 
the people of the United States is mean- 
ingless. 

Another of the organizations planning 
such violent activity is the Revolutionary 
Action Movement, known as RAM. Max 
Stanford, leader of the group, said that “the 
black revolution will use sabotage in the 
cities—knocking out the electrical power 
first, then transportation and guerrilla war- 
fare in the countryside of the South. With 
the cities powerless, the oppressor will be 
helpless.” 

Luce points to a third organization which, 
he says, is rapidly becoming a part of this 
guerrilla movement—the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, no longer either 
nonviolent or dominated by students. He re- 
ports an August 29, 1966 SNCC fund-raising 
dinner in Harlem that featured an interest- 
ing trio of speakers—Stokely Carmichael, 
then chairman, along with Max Stanford of 
RAM and William Epton of PL. Carmichael 
said that in “Cleveland they’re building 
stores with no windows.” 


I do not think that is happening, but 
it is significant that Carmichael is of the 
conviction that that is what will have to 
come about in the United States. 

I continue to quote what Mr. Carmi- 
chael said: 

All brick. I don’t know what they think 
they’ll accomplish. It just means we have to 
move from Molotov cocktails to dynamite. 
He added: They say we're stupid and don’t 


do anybody any good and we deserve to be 
called that, because if we had any sense 


we'd have bombed these ghettos long ago. 


Mr. President, in the face of all these 
things, still it is said by some that we 
have nothing to fear. 


Luce makes it clear that most Negro lead- 
ers have condemned the concept of “black 
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power,” and the exhortation to violence. As 
a result, they are as much the targets of 
violence as the white community. Only re- 
cently members of RAM, including Max 
Stanford, were arrested in an assassination 
plot. The targets: Roy Wilkins of the NAACP 
and Whitney Young of the Urban League. 


I wish to emphasize this and I am glad 
that the Senator from West Virginia is 
in the Chamber because I know he has 
sympathy for what I am saying: 

Phil Luce repeatedly stresses that Com- 
munists do not begin trouble but take ad- 
vantage of it, incite it, and exploit it. 


Secretary Rusk spoke at Indiana State 
University. One hundred students per- 
petrated a most shameful exhibition of 
what American character is really not. 

I shall continue to read the article: 

He understands, as some seem not to, that 
there are real grievances in the ghettos, lack 
of jobs, poor housing, inadequate recreation 
facilities. Yet others tend to minimize the 
influence of these radical organizations and 
their very real plans for revolution on our 
city streets. 


Mr. President, why did I rise to dis- 
cuss this book review of several months 
ago? Mr. President, the cause of my ris- 
ing to speak on this subject is that as 
a citizen of the United States, loving 
everything that is connected with it, I 
cannot help but feel sick when I listen 
to some of my colleagues on the floor of 
the Senate stating that we have nothing 
to fear and that nothing is wrong in the 
United States. 

To the citizenry of Ohio, desirous of 
getting a true picture of what the 
enemies of our country are doing within 
our country, I recommend that they read 
the book “Road to Revolution” and also 
the other book, entitled The New Left,” 
written by Phillip Abbott Luce, a man 
who, because of remorse, told the inside 
Bo of what is happening in our coun- 


I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding the time to make these 
statements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
book review of Road to Revolution,” to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

New “WHITTAKER CHAMBERS”? 
(Road to Revolution, By Phillip Abbott Luce. 
Viewpoint Books. 165 pages. Paperback, $1) 

Already called the “Whittaker Chambers” 
of his generation, Phillip Abbott Luce has 
chosen an appropriate time for the publica- 
pon of his second book, “Road to Revolu- 

on,” 

In the midst of 1967’s “long hot summer,” 
Luce has provided us with a first-hand report 
of the perspective in which such events are 
held by Communists, to whom they are “re- 
bellions,” and not riots. Beyond this, his 
message is an alarming one. It describes in 
great detail, and with thorough documenta- 
tion, the plans for guerrilla warfare in the 
streets of our cities already devised by domes- 
tic radicals. 

Phil Luce at 29 is a former leader of the 
“New Left,” organizer of two student trips 
to Cuba in 1963 and 1964, an officer of the 
Progressive Labor Party and editor of its 
monthly magazine, Progressive Labor, until 
his defection in January, 1965. He has writ- 
ten about his experiences in his first book, 
“The New Left,” and one of the major rea- 
sons for his disillusionment with commu- 
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nism came when he found himself “involved 
in a series of plans in which the partici- 
pants had no idea of the consequences . I 
left when it became obvious that the Indi- 
vidual lives of the members of PL, let alone 
society, meant less than an abstract Com- 
munist catechism as envisioned by the 
‘gurus’ of the movement.” According to Luce 
his defection ranks him somewhere near 
President Johnson and J. Edgar Hoover” as 
the “most maligned enemy” of PL, 


STORED GUNS 


Progressive Labor, the pro-Communist 
Chinese offshoot of the United States Com- 
munist Party, passed a resolution at its 1965 
national convention stating that “black lib- 
eration” was the path for the coming guer- 
rilla war in the United States. “The key to 
revolution in the United States,” the con- 
vention declared, “lies within the interlock- 
ing interests in the black liberation move- 
ment and the working class struggle for 
socialism.” 

Just before the Harlem riots of 1964, Wil- 
liam Epton, vice chairman of PL, said this 
to an open air rally: “We will not be fully 
free until we smash this state complete- 
ly and totally. . . in the process . . we're 
going to have to kill a lot of these cops, 
a lot of these judges, and we'll have to go 
against the army.” Epton was later tried 
and found guilty of criminal anarchy. 

Luce states: “While I was an officer of 
PL, I learned of a number of projects in 
which people were being prepared for a fu- 
ture guerrilla operation. Not only did we 
store guns in New York City, but target 
practice was held on Long Island prior to 
the Harlem riots. I was personally asked to 
find a hiding place suitable for target prac- 
tice.” 

Another of the organizations planning 
such violent activity is the Revolutionary 
Action Movement, known as RAM. Max Stan- 
ford, leader of the group, said that “the 
black revolution will use sabotage in the 
cities—knocking out the electrical power first, 
then transportation and guerrilla warfare 
in the countryside of the South. With the 
cities powerless, the oppressor will be help- 
less.“ 

VIOLENCE PLANNED 


Luce points to a third organization which, 
he says, is rapidly becoming a part of this 
guerrilla movement—the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, no longer, either 
nonviolent or dominated by students. He re- 
ports an August 29, 1966 SNCC fund-raising 
dinner in Harlem that featured an interest- 
ing trio of speakers—Stokely Carmichael, 
then chairman, along with Max Stanford of 
RAM and William Epton of PL. Carmichael 
said that in “Cleveland they’re building 
stores with no windows. All brick. I don’t 
know what they think they’ll accomplish. It 
just means we have to move from Molotov 
cocktails to dynamite.” He added: “They say 
we're stupid and don’t do anybody any good 
and we deserve to be called that, because if 
we had any sense we'd have bombed these 
ghettos long ago.“ 

Luce makes it clear that most Negro lead- 
ers have condemned the concept of “black 
power,” and the exhortation to violence. As 
a result, they are as much the targets of 
violence as the white community. Only re- 
cently members of RAM, including Max Stan- 
ford, were arrested in an assassination plot. 
The targets: Roy Wilkins of the NAACP and 
Whitney Young of the Urban League. 

Phil Luce repeatedly stresses that Com- 
munists do not begin trouble but take ad- 
vantage of it, incite it, and exploit it. He 
understands, as some seem not to, that there 
are real grievances in the ghettos, lack of 
jobs, poor housing, inadequate recreation fa- 
cilities. Yet others tend to minimize the in- 
fluence of these radical organizations and 
their very real plans for revolution on our 
city streets. 

In a balanced and provocative volume, he 
does not blame all evil on “outside agitators.” 
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Yet the public should understand the plans 
which Communists have for our cities. Phase 
one, as recent violence indicates, has already 
occurred. Armed with Luce’s warning and our 
own awareness of the problems which must 
be solved, we may yet be able to avoid phase 
two. 
ALAN C. BROWNFELD. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
PARK FOUNDATION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on S. 
814. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
814) to establish the National Park 
Foundation, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That in order to encourage private gifts of 
real and personal property or any income 
therefrom or other interest therein for the 
benefit of, or in connection with, the Na- 
tional Park Service, its activities, or its sery- 
ices, and thereby to further the conservation 
of natural, scenic, historic, scientific, educa- 
tional, inspirational, or recreational resources 
for future generations of Americans, there is 
hereby established a charitable and nonprofit 
corporation to be known as the National Park 
Foundation to accept and administer such 
gifts. 

Sec. 2. The National Park Foundation shall 
consist of a Board having as members the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the 
National Park Service, ex officio, and no less 
than six private citizens of the United States 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
whose initial terms shall be staggered to as- 
sure continuity of administration. There- 
after, the term shall be six years, unless a 
successor is chosen to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was chosen, in which 
event the successor shall be chosen only for 
the remainder of that term, The Secretary 
of the Interior shall be the Chairman of the 
Board and the Director of the National Park 
Service shall be the Secretary of the Board. 
Membership on the Board shall not be deemed 
to be an office within the meaning of the 
statutes of the United States. A majority 
of the members of the Board serving at any 
one time shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and the Foundation 
shall have an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed. The Board shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman and there shall be 
at least one meeting each year. 

No compensation shall be paid to the mem- 
bers of the Board for their services as mem- 
bers, but they shall be reimbursed for ac- 
tual and necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their duties as such members out of 
National Park Foundation funds available to 
the Board for such purposes. The Foundation 
shall succeed to all right, title, and interest 
of the National Park Trust Fund Board es- 
tablished in any property or funds, including 
the National Park Trust Fund, subject to 
the terms and conditions thereof. The Na- 
tional Park Trust Fund is hereby abolished, 
and the Act of July 10, 1935 (49 Stat. 477; 
16 U.S.C. 19 et seq.), as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. The Foundation is authorized to ac- 
cept, receive, solicit, hold, administer, and 
use any gifts, devises, or bequests, either ab- 
solutely or in trust of real or personal prop- 
erty or any income therefrom or other in- 
terest therein for the benefit of or in con- 
nection with, the National Park Service, its 
activities, or its services: Provided, That the 
Foundation may not accept any such gift, 
devise, or bequest which entails any expendi- 
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ture other than from the resources of the 
Foundation. An interest in the real property 
includes, among other things, easements or 
other rights for preservation, conservation, 
protection, or enhancement by and for the 
public of natural, scenic, historic, scientific, 
educational, inspirational, or recreational re- 
sources. A gift, devise, or bequest may be ac- 
cepted by the Foundation even though it is 
encumbered, restricted, or subject to bene- 
ficial interests of private persons if any cur- 
rent or future interest therein is for the 
benefit of the National Park Service, its ac- 
tivities, or its services, 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise required by 
the instrument of transfer, the Foundation 
may sell, lease, invest, reinvest, retain, or 
otherwise dispose of or deal with any prop- 
erty or income thereof as the Board may 
from time to time determine, The Founda- 
tion shall not engage in any business, nor 
shall the Foundation make any investment 
that may not lawfully be made by a trust 
company in the District of Columbia, except 
that the Foundation may make any invest- 
ment authorized by the instrument of trans- 
fer, and may retain any property accepted 
by the Foundation. The Foundation may 
utilize the services and facilities of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and such services and facili- 
ties may be made available on request to the 
extent practicable without reimbursement 
therefor. 

Sec. 5. The Foundation shall have per- 
petual succession, with all the usual powers 
and obligations of a corporation acting as 
a trustee, including the power to sue and 
to be sued in its own name, but the mem- 
bers of the Board shall not be personally 
liable, except for malfeasance. 

Sec. 6. The Foundation shall have the 
power to enter into contracts, to execute in- 
struments, and generally to do any and all 
lawful acts necessary or appropriate to its 


urposes, 

Src, 7, In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Board may adopt bylaws, rules, 
and regulations necessary for the administra- 
tion of its functions and contract for any 
necessary services. 

Sec. 8. The Foundation and any income or 
property received or owned by it, and all 
transactions relating to such income or prop- 
erty, shall be exempt from all Federal, State, 
and local taxation with respect thereto. The 
Foundation may, however, in the discretion 
of its directors, contribute toward the costs 
of local government in amounts not in excess 
of those which it would be obligated to pay 
such government if it were not exempt from 
taxation by virtue of the foregoing or by 
virtue of its being a charitable and nonprofit 
corporation and may agree so to contribute 
with respect to property transferred to it 
and the income derived therefrom if such 
agreement is a condition of the transfer. 
Contributions, gifts, and other transfers 
made to or for the use of the Foundation 
shall be regarded as contributions, gifts, or 
transfers to or for the use of the United 
States. 

Sec. 9. The United States shall not be liable 
for any debts, defaults, acts, or omissions of 
the Foundation. 

Sec. 10. The Foundation shall, as soon as 
practicable after the end of each fiscal year, 
transmit to Congress an annual report of 
its proceedings and activities, including a 
full and complete statement of its receipts, 
expenditures, and investments, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should like 
to make a brief explanation of the House 
action on H.R. 10835 which was the com- 
panion measure to the bill now before 
the Senate. 

The House made several amendments, 
most of them minor, but I think there is 
one that does need additional explana- 
tion, 
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Section 8 of H.R. 10835 as passed by 
the House authorizes the Foundation to 
contribute toward the costs of local gov- 
ernment. The authorization is limited, 
however, as follows: First, such contri- 
bution is entirely in the discretion of the 
directors; second, the contribution may 
not exceed the amount of taxes that 
would ordinarily be due to the local gov- 
ernments; and, third, an agreement to 
make such contributions may only be 
made if such agreement is a condition 
of the transfer by which the Foundation 
acquired the property. 

In effect, what section 8 does is to per- 
mit the foundation to assist in the carry- 
ing out of local governmental services by 
contract, in a manner similar to the way 
the National Park Service may now fur- 
nish, by contract, fire protection and 
other services to local governments—see 
16 U.S.C. 1b—and it enables the founda- 
tion to comply with a specific provision 
of a gift requiring that contributions to 
local government be made. The founda- 
tion could not otherwise accept such a 
gift. The record of the hearing before 
the House Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Recreation is clear that the 
intention of the language is to permit the 
foundation, in its discretion, to comply 
with appropriate and reasonable wishes 
of a donor. 

The contributions, therefore, cannot 
be equated with proposals to authorize 
Federal payments to local governments 
in lieu of taxes lost as a result of the ac- 
quisition of property for park purposes. 
This was recognized by the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
its report on the bill, wherein the com- 
mittee stated on page 4: 

The exercise of this authority to make con- 
tributions is discretionary with the Directors 
of the Foundation and involves no obligation 
or liability on the part of the United States. 


Additionally, Mr. President, I have 
discussed some phases of the bill with 
the very distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. I believe he 
has some questions which have been 
suggested to him by some of his con- 
stituents, and I would therefore be very 
happy to try to respond to those 
questions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Nevada. Some of my 
constituents have raised a question 
about the pending bill which has been 
sponsored by the Senator from Nevada. 
They have also addressed questions to 
my senior colleague [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
He and I have discussed the bill, and 
I have assured him that in the event he 
was absent from the Senate on official 
business at the time this matter came 
up, I would address a question to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], on 
behalf of myself and my senior col- 
league [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The question merely boils down to 
this—and I think the Senator from Ne- 
vada can clarify it to my satisfaction, 
to the satisfaction of my colleague [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], and also to the satisfaction 
of my constituents—would the Senator 
explain whether the bill establishing the 
National Park Foundation would au- 
thorize that Foundation to make a pur- 
re of lands by condemning those 
an 
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Some of my constituents are fearful 
that this would occur, 

Having discussed this with the Senator 
from Nevada, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that my constituents may be labor- 
ing under a misunderstanding; but I 
think it is well, from the floor of the 
Senate, to have a clarification of that 
point, which would clearly show the leg- 
islative intent back of the legislation. 

Thus, I ask the Senator from Nevada: 
Does the bill establishing the National 
Park Foundation authorize the Founda- 
tion to go out and purchase lands by 
condemning those lands?. 

Mr. BIBLE. I would say to the Senator 
from Virginia that I think the unequivo- 
cal answer to his question is “No.” 

The National Park Foundation cannot 
go out and purchase lands by condemn- 
ing them, There is no power of condem- 
nation built into the statute that sets up 
the National Park Foundation. It is a 
quasi-Government foundation. It is em- 
powered to receive donations of money, 
property, securities, and other items of 
value, The foundation may then use the 
interest income, or the proceeds from the 
properties or investments, to purchase 
lands within the boundaries of existing 
units of the National Park System. That 
becomes particularly important because 
of the great number of inholdings we 
have in many of our national parks. 

Secondarily, they can purchase areas 
which may be under serious considera- 
tion for additions to the National Park 
System. 

This is going to be, we hope, a useful 
tool in land acquisition, because of the 
great difficulties we have in acquiring 
land, once a park is created or where we 
are planning on putting in a park, be- 
cause of the problems of escalation. 

The foundation cannot force any land- 
owner to sell to it. It is strictly a willing 
seller-buyer relationship. The foundation 
will not have authorization from Con- 
gress granting it authority to execute the 
power of eminent domain. 

Now one of the bills, and of course it 
is primarily in the bill now before us, 
S. 814, as amended by the House action, 
contains such authority. Some of the 
concern of the constituents of both Sen- 
ators from West Virginia may have been 
raised because of the language which 
permits the foundation to sue or to be 
sued. But they then added the corollary 
provision that they simply use the office 
of the Department of Justice. The De- 
partment of Justice, as the Senator from 
West Virginia knows, of course, is the 
attorney for all agencies of the executive 
branch. The Department of Justice 
would undoubtedly so act for the founda- 
tion on any legal matters it might have; 
but certainly there is no intention, there 
is no specific direction, and there is no 
authorization for eminent domain. 

I think that the legislative history and 
the language of the bill itself will make 
very clear that no power of condemna- 
tion is granted to the foundation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Nevada. He has very 
clearly explained the intent of the bill 
insofar as the point I have raised is 
concerned. 

There should be no doubt in the mind 
of any individual, after reading the legis- 
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lative history which has been established, 
as to that intent. I believe that the ex- 
planation given by the Senator from 
Nevada allays the concern on my part, 
on the part of my colleague [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], and I hope also on the part 
of my constituents. There is no hidden 
authority involving condemnation powers 
or forced sales by landowners conveyed 
to the National Park Foundation, as I 
now understand it. I want to thank the 
Senator from Nevada. I am confident 
that his explanation clarifies the legis- 
lative intent in this regard. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
this colloquy, because it makes abun- 
dantly clear that if there is any fuzziness 
in the language of the statute, certainly 
there is no hidden authority for eminent 
domain. It simply is not there. 

I now yield to the senior Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to have this analysis by the 
Senator from Nevada concerning the 
possibility of condemnation powers or 
forced sales by landowners under this 
legislation to establish a National Park 
Foundation. I thank the Senator for his 
patience and cooperation in answering 
the question in detail. My colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and I have 
discussed this matter in detail. We were 
aware of the concerns expressed by many 
of our constituents. The explanation by 
the Senator from Nevada certainly clar- 
ifies the fact that the National Park 
Foundation is not being authorized con- 
demnation powers or powers to force 
sales of land. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to Senate bill 814. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 


“STOP THE WORLD—I WANT TO 
GET ON” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recently 
there came to my attention a very inter- 
esting and provocative speech entitled 
“Stop the World—I Want To Get On,” 
which was delivered by the Honorable 
Donald G. Agger, Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs and Special Pro- 
grams, U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion, at Lewis and Clark College in Port- 
land, Oreg. It occurs to me that Members 
of Congress may be as interested as the 
college students to whom this was ad- 
dressed in answering for themselves some 
of the questions which Mr. Agger has 
posed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Agger’s remarks printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STOP THE Woritp—I Want To Ger On 
(Remarks by Donald G. Agger, Assistant Sec- 

retary for International Affairs and Special 

Programs, at a convocation of Lewis and 

Clark College, Portland, Oreg., October 27) 

I'm pleased with my topic today: “Stop 
the World—I Want To Get On.” I don’t know 
what it means exactly, except that I’m opti- 
mistic about young people and what they're 
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going to do for this world. Of course, we in 
the Department of Transportation could nev- 
er admit to any thoughts about stopping 
the world. But there are some of us who are 
eager to pause for just a moment—long 
enough to let you aboard, 

In Washington a few weeks ago the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners sponsored a con- 
ference on the subject The Next Fifty Years, 
the Future Environment of a Democracy.” 
The meeting included several searching dis- 
cussions, and I think it’s a good thing the 
meeting was held in Washington. We bu- 
reaucrats are confronted by philosophers far 
too infrequently. 

One of the papers presented at the con- 
ference was written by Carl Oglesby and was 
entitled “The Young Rebels.” Oglesby set 
the stage for his discussion with this open- 
ing sentence: “The post-war generations are 
leading an attack on the moral confidence 
of an America whose materialism had seemed 
boundless and unshakeable.” What he means 
is that young people—you people—are chal- 
lenging the standards which we older people 
have devised—or more likely, which we sim- 
ply accepted. 

It may be a serious challenge. It is at least 
a curious one, I think. In the demonstrations 
and the eccentricities of young people today, 
I see traces of nihilism. But it is a nihilism 
with a strong moral quality—a nihilism in 
which Christ is a hero, Forgive us old-fash- 
ioned fuddy-duddies if we have difficulty un- 
derstanding you. 

Forgive us also, please, if we decide some- 
times to simply ignore you, It may be because 
in truth, we are more disturbed by the ideal- 
ism of young people than by their delin- 
quency. 

From reading newspapers and trying to 
understand the lyrics of the rock music I 
hear on the radio, I would assume that the 
attack on the nation’s moral confidence goes 
at least somewhat beyond J. D. Salinger’s 
Holden Caulfield. I, for one, wonder precisely 
what's happening in young America. That 
suggests that instead of talking to you this 
morning, I should be listening to what you 
might have to say to me. 

Mr. Oglesby, in his paper on “The Young 
Rebels,” contrasted your situation with that 
of your fathers and mothers. A man in his 
forties today was born during the 1920's. He 
was 10 years old when the Depression hit 
bottom. His future was uncertain. And when 
the Depression was over, he saw war and con- 
flict threatening to destroy Europe and the 
Far East. 

In contrast, let me quote Mr. Oglesby on 
the predicament of today’s young person: 

“He is the first heir of the American dream 
come really and finally true. A product of 
generations whose lives were taken by an ex- 
treme social insecurity and a labor of the 
grandest historical moment, he may seem by 
comparison to be, in one word, useless. He 
has everything the country can offer. 

“He knows how to be educated and how to 
hold a professional job, how much money he 
will earn, what kind of house and neighbor- 
hood he can expect to live in. He will never 
be hungry or disgraced. What new toys his 
high-flying technological culture is about 
to invent, he will possess; they will have been 
invented for him. 

“Certain tables of social statistics even al- 
low him to predict with impressive accuracy 
how long he will live, when he will suffer 
from his first ulcer or heart attack, and when 
his wife will be unfaithful to him for the 
first time. 

“Tf the parent generation was the one 
which knew nearly nothing about its future, 
his is the one which knows nearly everything. 
Nothing moves in his scientifically precondi- 
tioned air. Everything lies still for him and 
invites him to have fun, and be a good con- 
sumer. 

“In brief, his situation is desperate. He will 
produce the highest suicide rate the West has 
seen.” 
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Is that, then, your destiny? To produce the 
most impressive suicide rate? I cannot say 
with any certainty that it isn’t your destiny. 
{ can say that lying about here and there 
within our society are some pretty big prob- 
lems whose solutions just might be worth 
living for and working toward. 

When I was a senior in law school, I 
thought a lot about what I wanted to do for 
a living; and without much difficulty, I 
ranked according to their status the jobs that 
might be open to me. 

At the top of my list was teaching, or at 
least academic research. That seemed an ex- 
tremely noble undertaking. Number Two was 
government service in an important, front- 
page area—say in the State Department. 
Third was government service of a more 
pedestrian nature. 

Fourth was a job in a Washington law 
firm—a “policy-oriented firm,” as we lawyers 
like to say. Fifth was a Wall Street law firm. 
Sixth was to be counsel to a corporation. 
And seventh—at the lowest point on my 
schedule of status job opportunities—was 
working for a corporation in a non-legal job. 
It just didn’t seem a very noble thing to do. 

And what do I think today—17 years later? 
Well, I could say I’ve turned the list upside 
down, But that wouldn’t be true. I’ve simply 
torn it up. I’ve decided that for the indi- 
vidual—from the point of view of the man 
doing the job—there is no moral superiority 
in any of the so-called “nobler” professions. 

I've been in and out of government, and 
in and out of business, and I’ve even done a 
little teaching. And today, being a public 
servant, I’m excited about public service. 
But that doesn’t mean that as a category, I 
think it’s superior to anything. As a matter 
of fact, it’s my view that one has to serve in 
government—perhaps any government—to 
know how unacceptable is the idea of extend- 
ing the authority of government. 

There are businessmen and bureaucrats 
with a sense of duty and a sense of work- 
manship, just as there are teachers and 
preachers with those attitudes, And may 
their tribe increase. But I can also report 
that the demands of tenure and sluggishness 
and—forgive me—the demands of campus 
politics can be just as bad in government 
as they can be in the world of business. 
Having said that, perhaps I should fly to 
New York tonight and start looking for that 
job in a Wall Street law firm. 

This was supposed to have been a sort of 
United Nations Day speech; but as you can 
see, it isn’t turning out quite that way. I 
thought for a long time what I might be able 
to say to you about the UN. 

Describe its organization? You may well 
know as much about that as I do. 

Describe its achievements, and regret its 
failures? Again, you may know just as much 
about that as I. 

In the context of what I am saying, per- 
haps I should quote the late Adlai Stevenson. 
He once said that “The task of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations is sim- 
ple: merely to make sure that those 11,000 
decisions are compatible with the national 
interest—while everyone else is trying to 
make sure that they are compatible with 
their national interest.” 

An impossible job? Of course, it’s impos- 
sible. But that doesn’t make it any less neces- 
sary—or, for that matter, any more or less 
noble. In a way, it is what the UN is and 
what it has to be in an imperfect world. For 
it’s a messy world we live in, a gray world 
whose problems know none of the purity of 
either black or white. The UN is a mecha- 
nism for reaching unsatisfying, though sel- 
dom really unacceptable, compromises and 
accommodations. 

I see no reason to get all mushy about the 
UN, as if it were apple pie, or the second 
Sunday in May. The UN is doing a tough job. 
Its purpose is noble, and in this world that’s 
something. In this world, indeed, it is a 
great deal. 
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So far this morning I’ve tried to do two 
things. I've placed you—young America—in 
an atmosphere which has been “scientifically 
preconditioned,” and I have told you that 
in my view the noble professions offer you 
no easy means of escape. So where does that 
leave us? 

Well, it leaves you where most college 
graduates go anyway. It leaves many of you 
candidates for what we in government some- 
times call “the private sector“ —the world of 
enterprise for profit. And I submit you're 
going to find some problems there. The first 
of those problems has been around for cen- 
turies and has been responsible for a lot of 
moralizing in all directions, The problem is 
as inescapable as it is commonly ignored. It 
is this—that there is a basic conflict between 
the Christian ethic and the profit motive, 
between private-enterprise capitalism and 
man’s love for man, The conflict is not a 
stalemate, but a cause for constant shifting 
and almost constant scurrying to new posi- 
tions of rationalization. We have said that 
what's good for General Motors is good not 
simply for the country, but for mankind in 
general. We have devised United Funds, or 
Community Chests, or whatever you might 
call them, and we have praised the corporate 
givers to those charities—without really 
facing up to the question of whether the two 
dollars, or two hundred dollars, or the two 
thousand dollars we give is really only an or- 
ganized and propagandized bribing of an un- 
settled conscience. 

And I wonder if you have noticed some- 
thing that I’ve noticed—the emergence of 
the non-profit corporation, or what the 
French call the Société Nationale. 

The Rand Corporation is a familiar ex- 
ample, 

The Institute for Naval Analysis; the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins; 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in California— 
these are others. 

And there are more—some conducting re- 
search; some doing the thinking for govern- 
ment. You might ask, “What’s the matter? 
Don't we trust private enterprise anymore, so 
that we have to establish organizations that 
are neither fish nor fowl, neither quite pub- 
lic nor quite private, to do so many of our 
most important jobs?” 

Must we create new corporate creatures 
free on the one hand from the necessities 
of the profit motive—and on the other hand, 
free from the often depressing limitations 
of the civil service system? 

And what is Comsat—the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corporation? Is it a genetically 
uncertain management tool which reflects 
our uncertain faith in private enterprise? 

And does it reflect also our skepticism 
about the classical mechanisms of govern- 
ment? 

And isn’t it strange that in America these 
Sociétés Nationales had their real growth 
while President Eisenhower was in office— 
during the most business-oriented Admin- 
istration in 30 years? 

Wasn't it President Eisenhower who, leav- 
ing the White House in 1961, told us to be- 
ware the pressures of the military-industrial 
complex? 

Now in saying such things as I am saying 
today, I realize that I may be risking my 
membership in the investor’s club. But I 
shall insist, when challenged, that I am not 
making Judgments but only identifying ques- 
tions. They are questions which many of you 
will face, and they will not be easily settled. 

Just this week, the Wall Street Journal 
published an article about the difficulties 
American businessmen have in recruiting 
bright college graduates. One of the prob- 
lems is that young people seem to feel that 
business isn’t meeting the requirements of 
conscience. 

And probably these young people are right. 
But what organization is meeting the re- 
quirements of conscience? 
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But one must observe further that at 
least among the large corporations there is 
evidence of a new phenomenon which may 
be the vanguard, in corporate America, of a 
whole new concept of responsibility to the 
community. 

What is the significance of the surprising- 
ly sympathetic corporate response to the 
civil rights revolution? 

What is the significance in the gro 
corporate concern about pollution of air 
and water? 

It is a phenomenon which has manifested 
itself, sometimes, even in political action 
led by business executives. The fact that 
they simply sign full-page advertisements 
in the New York Times does not make them 
any less concerned than young people who 
carry signs in picket lines. Or do young 
people have some cynical Marxist explana- 
tion? I hope not—if only because I know 
how unacceptable is the government alter- 
native to private enterprise. 

At the point that the corporation assumes 
a social conscience—we discover a new prob- 
lem: Where does the stockholder stand 
when the board of directors starts passing 
out dollars to the poor? How does the pro- 
gressive corporation square its social con- 
science with its obligation to the stock- 
holder? 

I don't pretend to know. I doubt that 
you, either, can state any pat answers. But 
it may be a more important question than 
many of the questions which I deal with 
as a public servant. So far as the quality of 
life in our world is concerned, it may be more 
important than teaching or preaching. And 
it points to a second question—whether pri- 
vate enterprise as we know it can stand the 
pressure of a new generation responsive to 
moral imperatives. 

I said a moment ago that I think busi- 
ness in America is a better citizen than it 
ever has been. But can it really afford to 
be all that charitable? Can it afford to clean 
up the slums? Can it afford to happily tol- 
erate free trade at the possible peril of its 
domestic markets? 

Can it afford personalized service when 
computers are cheaper? Can it afford cor- 
porate philanthropy at the expense of stock- 
holders? 

Perhaps your answer is a counter-ques- 
tion: “Can it afford not to?“ I should say 
here that I hope free enterprise can meet 
the challenge. But I realize all the while 
that that may not be a satisfactory answer 
for you. 

Since I am an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation, I suppose I should say some- 
thing about transportation in America. I'll 
confine it to urban transportation, which is 
one of our most difficult problems difficult 
because it is part and parcel of what may be 
our greatest domestic problem, the problem 
of the city. 

Really, now—how did we do it? Cities are 
supposed to be gracious places full of life 
and vigor and social and economic oppor- 
tunity. But we've somehow made them 
dumping grounds—breeding places for im- 
poverishment; receptacles for pollution. 
We've let the schools decay along with the 
neighborhoods. We've let the playgrounds 
become parking lots and the parks become 
freeways. And we did not leave any place 
for people to walk in the sun. 

I can say today that thanks in large meas- 
ure to President Johnson, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is contributing mightily to a mas- 
sive effort to save this nation’s cities. I can 
say that the Department of Transportation 
has joined the effort because its leaders, like 
the President, are concerned about the lives 
of human beings. I can say we have begun 
those efforts, but beyond that I suppose I 
must simply apologize for the mess you're 
likely to find when you leave this pleasant 
campus. 

You'll find busy freeways, and you'll won- 
der what neighborhoods were destroyed 
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while they were abuilding. You'll find 
noise—say the noise of marvelous airplanes, 
penetrating the privacy of homes and the 
sanctity of human consciousness. You'll ask 
whether it is the natural condition of man 
to drive an hour and a half back and forth 
to work each day on nerve-wracking free- 
ways, in order to spend eight hours on the 
job devising new anti-human demons. 
You'll ask if the automobile is worth the 
smog—if the convenience of the subway or 
the commuter automobile is really worth 
the loss of dignity. 

Id like you to know today that some of 
those questions are already being asked—in 
the bureaucracy as well, by golly, as in busi- 
ness. Our answers, I grant you, may some- 
times be tentative. We'll be settling for com- 
promises on occasion, We won't get silent air- 
planes or red-carpet rapid-transit service 
overnight. But we'll do the best we can, and 
we'll welcome your help—whatever line of 
work you decide upon. 

This is said to be the age of specialization. 
Well, I'll tell you what we need from young 
America. We need specialists who are willing, 
after their specialization, to become gen- 
eralists again, We need highway engineers 
who understand what the sociologists are 
saying. We need urban planners who under- 
stand that you sometimes have to get by with 
less than leveling entire neighborhoods. 

We need economists who are capable of 
thinking like poets, and analysts who will 
admit that numbers cannot always be as- 
signed to personal values, We need business 
executives who are not too busy to read an 
occasional essay on what's happening to 
America, and we need all kinds of people who 
are capable of becoming busy enough to pass 
up an occasional coffee break. 

Someone has joked that it’s a good thing 
the wheel was invented before the automo- 
bile, because if it hadn’t been, can you imag- 
ine the awful screeching. It’s all a matter of 
priorities, we say. First things first. But I 
wonder if we don’t translate that too often 
to read first things only—to mean my little 
office, my little department, my little piece of 
the action is my only concern. 

A couple of years ago a poet named Randall 
Jarrell died an early death. I don't know how 
much Randall Jarrell you read in literature 
classes at Lewis and Clark College, but I hope 
you read some. 

At any rate, some months ago another 
poet—Karl Shapiro—went to the Library of 
Congress in Washington and gave a memo- 
rial lecture about Jarrell. It’s a lecture that 
has fascinated me—partly, I guess, because it 
rejects a lot of the literary clichés about 
poets and poetry. Let me read you some Karl 
Shapiro, on Randall Jarrell: 

“It comes to the fact that America the 
Mother wants to love her children but is 
much more successful at killing them off, or 
just making them successful. Jarrell had a 
brilliant, sure, and subtle mind, and would 
have been the greatest poet since whoever the 
last great poet was, had he not lacked the 
sense of power ... He came of a generation 
that could not hate Mother America but 
which was afraid of her and for her. He 
recoiled from the boredom and the horror 
and the glory of the day-to-day life. But 
what he did in his poetry, which had never 
really been done before, was to face the mod- 
ern scene and to—what more is there to say— 
to face it. He faced the music of the American 
Way of Life . . Jarrell was split between his 
heart and mind. He was modern, which means 
hating being modern.” 

It is modern to hate being modern. It’s a 
hell of a lot easier to be afraid of computers 
than to like them. And trying to establish 
professional purpose where there may not 
have been any is a damned sight more diffi- 
cult than freaking out. 

I guess all I really want to say this morn- 
ing is that the nation needs young people 
Te can face the music of the American way 

life. 
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And bring your conscience with you. It’s 
not nearly as terrifying as your electric guitar. 
Thanks, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RISING JUVENILE CRIME RATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Huntington Advertiser of 
November 27 contains a noteworthy edi- 
torial entitled “Rising Juvenile Crime 
Rate Serious Worry to. Officials.” 

The editorial discusses the increasing 
number of young persons who are be- 
coming involved in serious crimes and 
States that if the trend continues, the 
Nation will soon “confront a crime prob- 
lem far beyond anything it has faced in 
its history.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RISING JUVENILE Crime RATE SERIOUS 
Worry ro OFFICIALS 


An increasing number of juveniles are be- 
coming involved not only in delinquency but 
in serious crimes such as murder, robbery, 
rape and aggravated assault, 

A survey by U.S. News & World Report of 
U.S. Department of Justice statistics showed 
that juvenile arrests for homicide between 
1960 and 1966 rose 31.3 per cent, for rape 
34 per cent, robbery 55 per cent and aggra- 
vated assault 115 per cent. 

Many of the assault cases involved “brutal 
and wanton beatings of helpless persons.” 

Part of the increase resulted from the 
growing population, but during the period 
covered the number of Americans between 
10 and 17 years of age rose by less than 20 
per cent. 

A substantial part of the increased crime 
took place in the slums of the big cities, but 
recent statistics show that arrests of young 
people are increasing faster in suburbs than 
in cities. 

An alarming aspect of the report was that 
boys and girls under 15 accounted for 40 per 
cent of all 1966 juvenile arrests. 

Those under the same age accounted for 
48 per cent of all serious delinquencies. They 
were charged with 144 homicides, 425 forcible 
rapes, 5,338 robberies and 5,938 aggravated 
assaults. 

The alarming increase that has already 
taken place is bad enough, but the Presi- 
dent’s National Crime Commission has 
pointed out that even more serious conditions 
will exist in the future. 

Studies show that the earlier a child turns 
to delinquency, the more likely is he to be- 
come an adult criminal in the years ahead. 

If that trend continues, along with the ris- 
ing population, U.S. News & World Report 
quoted officials as saying, the country will 
soon “confront a crime problem far beyond 
anything it has faced in its history.” 

This picture of American conditions is in 
glaring contrast to the record of Tokyo, the 
world’s biggest metropolitan center, in keep- 
ing crime under control. 

There, a U.S. News & World Report story 
said, even the city’s dark and narrow streets 
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are usually safe at any hour. Last year there 
were 204 murders as compared with 738 in 
New York. 

Tokyo has much poverty and a rapidly in- 
creasing population. A major factor in its 
lower crime rate is the character of the people 
themselves. 

But in addition, law enforcement is more 
effective. Police there have a record of solving 
93.6 per cent of major crimes. They also have 
the law on their side instead of on the side 
of the criminal. 

Laws controlling the possession of arms 
are strict and are enforced. Even daggers must 
be red. 

Police may hold a suspect for 48 hours be- 
fore freeing him or turning him over to the 
prosecutor. The prosecutor may hold him for 
24 hours but can get as much as 20 days’ addi- 
tional for his investigation upon application 
to a court. 

But the suspect also has rights similar to 
those in this country. 

Convictions are obtained, however, in al- 
most 95 per cent of the criminal cases brought 
to trial. 

The effect of strong family ties in prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency is demonstrated 
there in reverse, for as parental authority has 
declined in the last 10 years, arrests of young 
people have increased 70 per cent. 

That is a tip for parents here and every- 
where. 


SENATE RATIFICATION OF GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION WOULD GIVE 
INSPIRATION TO ENTIRE WORLD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
calendars of time now show that it is 
nearly 19 years since the text of the 
Genocide Convention was adopted by the 
United Nations. 

This treaty has been shamefully ig- 
nored by inaction of the Senate to give 
it ratification. 

On December 9, 1948, the United States 
took the lead in pressing the Genocide 
Convention on the United Nations. 

Genocide, the savage killing of 6 mil- 
lion Jews, Poles, Czechoslovakians, Hun- 
garians, and others, accomplished by the 
Nazis in World War II eliminated in- 
nocent men, women, and children be- 
cause of ethnic and religious back- 
grounds. 

The Conventions definition of Geno- 
cide: certain specifically defined acts 
“committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group, as such.” Re- 
ferred to are such inhumanities as kill- 
ing members of the group, causing se- 
rious bodily harm to members of the 
group, deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destructions in whole 
or in part, imposing measures intended 
to prevent birth within the group, and 
forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group.” 

A total of 70 nations have ratified this 
treaty. 

Sadly, the United States is not among 
those countries putting themselves on 
record as opposed to the convention out- 
lawing this horrendous type of interna- 
tional crime. 

It is a bitter fact to realize that the 
United States, regarded as a world leader 
and a strong inspiration of the free world 
has yet to act. 

The Genocide Convention, for ex- 
ample, is conceded by the United Na- 
tions historians to be, in a major way, 
the result of American initiative. Our 
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U.N. leaders, drawing on our American 
tradition and culture, led the battle to 
build a series of conventions which would 
declare a new ethic for the world. 

I do not know of an alibi the Senate 
can offer our national conscience if we 
refuse to ratify this agreement. 

We can give people around the entire 
world a new inspiration by ratifying the 
Human Rights Convention on Genocide. 


PRIMITIVO GARCIA—HERO 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday, a hero died in Kansas City, 
Mo. He died of a bullet wound received 
not on the battlefield, but in the streets 
of one of our major cities. He died be- 
cause he came to the aid of a fellow citi- 
zen. This hero was Primitivo Garcia, a 
young immigrant from Mexico. 

On November 15, he attended a na- 
turalization class in Kansas City. On 
leaving the school he observed a group 
of youths attacking his teacher. Young 
Garcia refused to stand by and disregard 
the assault which has happened far too 
often in this country. Rather, he un- 
selfishly rushed to his teacher’s aid and 
in the struggle he received a fatal wound 
from a 22 caliber weapon. 

The people of Kansas City have re- 
sponded wholeheartedly to this act of 
heroism. Gifts in excess of $11,000 were 
contributed while he was in the hospital. 
The young Mexican lad preparing for 
American citizenship was praised in a 
resolution adopted by the City Council of 
Kansas City and was cited for his cour- 
age and willingness “to become involved” 
in a letter by the president of the Kansas 
City Bar Association. 

The Governor of Missouri in recogni- 
tion of his action, designated young 
Garcia an honorary citizen of Missouri. 
Similarly, it was suggested by many 
prior to his death that his naturaliza- 
tion be speeded up. 

Some other cities will never forget 
instances where people refused to come 
to the aid of their fellowman who was 
being attacked. Kansas City will never 
forget Primitivo Garcia, the young man 
who recognized his responsibility to so- 
ciety and despite the risk came to the 
aid of his fellow man. No greater love 
hath any man. 

Mr. President, I extend my condolence 
to the mother and family of this fine 
young man who sacrificed his life for 
another. 


REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, those 
of us in the Senate who are interested in 
the establishment of a Redwood National 
Park were pleased by passage by this 
body of a bill to establish a two-unit 
Redwood National Park in northern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Negotiations toward establishment of 
the park progressed favorably over the 
past few months between the Federal 
Government and the State of California 
and the proposed park boundary con- 
tains many of the significant areas of 
park quality timber that conservationists 
had hoped would be preserved for the 
American people. Other areas of equal 
quality adjacent to the Senate boundary 
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were not, however, included. The House 
of Representatives is now considering 
these areas and possible expansion of 
the Senate boundary. 

Adjacent to, but not included in the 
Senate boundary is the McArthur-Elam 
Creek area. During Senate consideration 
of the bill a gentlemen’s agreement was 
established between the Senate Interior 
Committee and the Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., in California that logging opera- 
tions would be suspended in that area 
until the park boundaries could be de- 
termined. 

Thirty-four Members of the House 
have requested that the moratorium be 
extended while the House considers the 
bill. It has come to my attention today 
that this request was flatly refused by 
the Georgia-Pacific Corp. 

According to reports by the National 
Park Service, the corporation has already 
begun logging in the area. I am surprised 
at the determination of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. to continue logging at this 
time and disappointed at their unwilling- 
ness to cooperate with the House of 
Representatives in the interest of estab- 
lishment of the best possible park 
boundaries. 

If the logging continues, the options 
of the House to increase or change the 
proposed Senate boundaries will be lim- 
ited. The possibilities for inclusion of the 
McArthur-Elam Creek area within the 
park boundaries will have been destroyed 
before the House can consider it. 

To the logging industry this is a rela- 
tively small area of timber, and the 
moratorium requested very short. 

I have supported the request of the 
House Members in a letter yesterday to 
the Georgia-Pacific Corp. It is my sincere 
hope that they will now reconsider their 
refusal to suspend logging for another 
few months in the interest of preserva- 
tion of our all too quickly diminishing 
areas of virgin old growth redwood and 
in the interest of establishing the best 
ROINN National Park for the American 
people. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT ADDRESSES 
THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an extremely 
significant address by the Vice President 
of the United States a short time ago be- 
fore the American Cancer Society annual 
dinner in New York City be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY, 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ANNUAL DINNER, 
New Tonk, N.Y., OCTOBER 17, 1967 
No one who has seen the ravages of cancer 

among friends and immediate family, as I 

have, can feel anything but the deepest grati- 

tude for the American Cancer Society. 

This is an organization founded on com- 
passion, sensitive to the intensely personal 
needs of cancer’s victims. But at the same 
time it has mounted a concerted business- 
like attack which, in my opinion, could likely 
lead mankind to victory over cancer with- 
in a matter of years—and I do not mean 
decades. 

You started first in the war on cancer— 
over 60 years ago. 
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The Pap test has reduced the death rate 
from uterine cancer by 50 percent in a 
generation. You won its acceptance by the 
medical profession and by the public. 

You have offered the same kind of leader- 
ship in publicizing the dangers of smoking. 

This Nation is deeply indebted to you for 
your efficient application of compassion. 

I was invited to speak about the future. 
Like you, I believe in it—despite the fact that 
I spend most of my time in a town full of 
well-developed pessimists, 

Those who make a business of looking into 
the future seldom win popularity polls. Iam 
sure you remember the treatment given the 
Old Testament prophet, Jeremiah, or the poor 
Trojan seeress, Cassandra, or even our own 
Billy Mitchell. 

Aldous Huxley summed up the pessimists’ 
position: “I have peered into the future, 
and it won't work!” 

I think it will work—if we make it 
work, 

So far as technological and material de- 
velopments are concerned, we know today 
what the immediate future holds. 

As chairman of the Space Council I am 
quite sure today, for instance, that we shall 
see ahead the establishment of permanent 
bases on the moon .. . the development 
of a whole family of earth-orbiting stations, 
manned and supplied by regular ferry serv- 
ices ... the launching of unmanned probes 
to every part of the solar system, and prob- 
ably manned expeditions as well. 

As chairman of the new Marine Sciences 
Council, I am equally sure that we shall 
develop man’s capability to live on the 
ocean’s floor .. . that we shall use the tides 
as energy sources . .. that we shall use de- 
salinated water to make deserts bloom, 

In the next 15 years alone we shall cer- 
tainly see: 

In medicine, the routine transplantation 
of internal organs from one person to an- 
other and the widespread use of artificial 
organs. 

In education, a general use of teaching 
machines in far more sophisticated ways 
than today. 

In psychiatry, the common use of drugs 
to modify the personality. 

In industry, the application of automa- 
tion to many kinds of management decision- 
making, 

In engineering, the channeling of water 
from surplus areas to shortage areas thou- 
sands of miles away. 

In worldwide communication, the everyday 
use of translating machines. 

By the year 2000 the scientists tell us we 
can foresee the virtual elimination of bac- 
terial and viral diseases ... the modifica- 
tion of genetic chemistry. . . the evolution 
of universal language . . . commercial trans- 
port by ballistic missile . . . the use of robots 
for everyday work and of high-IQ computers 
for sophisticated tasks . . . and the probable 
creation, in the laboratory, of primitive forms 
of artificial life... and shortly thereafter, 
chemical control of the aging process ... 
and perhaps even modified control of gravity. 

Many of these things we will welcome 
without reservation. A few bear with them 
seeds of great danger. 

The widest number are, in a sense, “neu- 
tral.” 

Their benefit to man will depend most 
largely upon man’s wisdom in using them, 

As another Huxley—Thomas Huxley put it: 

T cannot say that I am in the slightest 
degree impressed by your bigness, or your 
material resources, as such, Size is not gran- 
deur, and territory does not make a nation, 
The great issue, about which hangs the terror 
of overhanging fate, is what are you going 
to do with all these things?” 

That is the question. 

All our quantitative measures indicate eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity .. . a broader 
base of education a greater scientific 
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and technological capacity. . . wider owner- 
ship of consumer goods. 

Yet, if we look more closely we see other 
things too: That, for instance, in the shad- 
ing of high-income areas on census maps, 
the shading never falls on neighborhoods 
where Negroes live; that, in a time of pros- 
perity in the rich nations, per-capita income 
is going down in the poor nations of the 
world. 

And we increasingly feel—I know I do— 
that it is imperative to apply critical, quali- 
tative measures to what we see—that it is 
necessary to see how change is affecting peo- 
ple and their lives. 

We have over 2,000 institutions of higher 
education in our country. The question is: 
What proportion of their students are receiv- 
ing both a solid technical grounding and the 
ability to think for themselves? 

We have, in our cities, billions of dollars 
of new investment in office buildings and 
luxury apartments. The question is: Are the 
families who live in the shadow of these 
buildings—that is, the majority of the peo- 
ple who live in our central cities—better- 
housed or worse-housed today than they were 
yesterday? 

Despite all our shiny new factories, the 
backlog of crumbling, rotting housing in the 
United States is not being significantly 
reduced. 

Despite the fact that this is the age of 
the short-hop jet and satellite communica- 
tions, the isolation and restricted oppor- 
tunity that afflicts residents of rural America 
is driving a steady stream of people into 
already crowded cities, 

Despite the fact that we are well on the 
way to producing enough for everybody, a 
large minority of our citizens do not have 
enough. If you take into account all the 
people in this shrinking neighborhood we 
call the world, most do not have enough. 

I do not find these discrepancies para- 
doxical. Most of the disparities between what 
is and what should be in our society have 
become flagrant only now that we have an 
opportunity to eliminate them. It is our ma- 
terial progress itself that makes slums, 
hunger, ignorance and needless ill-health 
unacceptable; and it is that same progress 
which can provide the remedies. 

But progress in improving the quality of 
life in America and in the world will not 
be automatic. 

It is here that the viability of our demo- 
cratic institutions will be tested. 

Some people try to excuse inaction by 
saying that social progress of the kind we 
are talking about will come slowly. Some of 
it will, especially where irrational attitudes 
like racial prejudice are involved. 

But it takes only months to build a school, 
once you decide to do it. It takes only a few 
years to train a first-rate teacher, 12 years to 
take a child from first grade through high 
school. 

It takes a few months at most to train the 
head of a family on welfare to earn a living 
wage. 

It takes only weeks to renovate an apart- 
ment building—48 hours with careful plan- 
ning—months to build new housing. 

For a country that is likely to have a man 
on the moon less than 15 years after our 
first satellite was launched, it should not be 
impossible to put men on their feet right 
here on earth in a comparable period of time. 

It is also customary to say that social 
progress will mean sacrifice. Yes, it will mean 
sacrificing some—not all—of the additional 
material comforts that we might afford each 
year. It will mean diverting some—not all— 
of our additional prosperity into areas of 
obvious human need. 

It would, of course, require even less sacri- 
fice if we lived in a peaceful world where 
defense expenditures were not required. 
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But when you produce an adidtional 40 
billion dollars worth of goods and services 
each year, you can afford to defend your 
country and build the kind of society you 
want at the same time. 

I think some of us forget that the first 
settlers in North America devoted a far larger 
share of their resources to defense and edu- 
cation than we have ever done since. After 
Iong days in the fields, they stood watch on 
the stockades at night. And they fed and 
housed a school teacher even before their own 
bare necessities were assured. 

It is only a question of priorities. 

Are we going to do what needs to be done 
in American society and live somewhat better 
each year? 

Or, are we going to live a lot better, at least 
for the time being, and forget about educa- 
tion, jobs, housing and health of our society? 

Today every one of the challenges we face 
in the upgrading of American society has a 
constituency—public and private—a reser- 
voir of talent and resources pushing for 
human progress. 

This is true of health, where you your- 
selves are a leading part of the constituency. 
It is true of poverty, of delinquency, of edu- 
cation, of urban renewal, of civil rights, of 
conservation, and even of the arts. 

Those constituencies are usually not as 
well financed as some others whose general 
social value may be less. But they speak for 
the felt needs of a vast majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

Take the case of Medicare. Medicare is 
usually thought of as an Administration pro- 
gram approved by Congress and presented to 
the American people. 

The historians, however, are going to say 
that Medicare was the result of a fundamen- 
tal decision by this nation to take better 
care of itself. 

“Once in that country,” they will write, 
“there was preventable sickness and prema- 
ture death—but the people wouldn't stand 
for it when they no longer had to.” 

You above all others know about unneces- 
sary sickness and death. Fourteen thousand 
women will die this year from cancer of the 
uterus. They would all be alive next New 
Year’s Day if they had been given a pap test 
in time. 

The Public Health Service is working with 
doctors and hospitals across our country to 
make that simple test routine for all adult 
women treated in hospitals or by their fam- 
ily doctors. But far too many women will see 
neither hospital nor doctor's office. 

I doubt that the people will stand for this 
much longer. And I doubt they will permit 
the infant mortality rate in the United 
States to remain higher than in 14 other 
countries. 

Our medical schools are not graduating 
enough doctors and our doctors are not serv- 
ing enough of our nation adequately. The 
Dean of the Harvard Medical School has 
said “The situation is serious especially in 
central cities and rural areas.” 

When statistics show that most medical 
students come from families earning more 
than 10 thousand dollars a year and only 
3 per cent are Negroes, it is not surprising 
they find the city’s slums and the poor rural 
areas unfamiliar and do not choose them as 
Places to practice. 

Fortunately some steps are now being 
taken to provide additional medical care to 
neglected areas. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is 
sponsoring health clinics in some 40 central 
cities and rural areas. 

President Johnson has named an advisory 
committee to make a thorough study of the 
Nation’s long range needs for health facili- 
ties. But these efforts are only a beginning. 

One of the great challenges of the future 
is to increase, even double the number of 
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doctors graduating each year from our medi- 
cal schools. Another challenge is to see that 
there is a wider range of Americans who 
can go to medical school. 

Today in Vietnam there are thousands of 
young Americans with some medical train- 
ing. 
Any serviceman who has needed medical 
help has learned to place his trust in these 
Army medics and Navy and Marine Corps- 
men, 

Now, for the first time, we are making it 
easier upon their return to civilian life— 
often to segregated slums—to continue to 
provide health care and provide more train- 
ing. 

The President announced yesterday a com- 
prehensive plan—called Project Remed—to 
put these skilled Americans to work from 
the time they leave military service. 

Another source of men and women willing 
to serve is the more than 30,000 returned 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

Unfortunately, these resources have until 
now not been fully utilized. One reason, per- 
haps, is that we may be too reluctant to 
give these young people as much respon- 
sibility as they have had in the Peace Corps 
and in military service. 

One challenge of the future may be to be- 
gin to trust people under 30 more than we 
do today. 

The fuller use of returning servicemen 
and Peace Corpsmen might best be under- 
taken within a system of national service 
far broader than what we know today. 

Certainly we should carefully consider pro- 
posals to equate service in the Armed Forces 
with 4 years of national service—two of them 
in developing nations and two in needful 
parts of America. 

For I am conyinced that we cannot afford 
to go on using only a small percentage of 
the young people in America who want to 
devote themselves to helping others. 

There must be constructive outlets and al- 
ternatives for them. We have to do a better 
job of making them available. 

I feel that—despite the small few who 
draw such attention to themselves for nega- 
tive or irresponsible activity—this young 
generation of Americans is the best, without 
exception, that this Nation has ever had. 

I have seen them at work not only in 
the Peace Corps, in our armed services, in 
VISTA, in the poverty program, in govern- 
ment—but on our campuses and on farms, 
and in businesses and labor unions all over 
this country. 

And these young people are precisely the 
people in our society who are most concerned 
that individual human dignity and the quali- 
tative should be preserved and nurtured in 
a society of wholesale technological change 
and the quantitative. 

In conclusion, I believe that there is a con- 
stituency for better America, and it is 
strongly growing. 

It has increasing support from a business 
community which has learned to identify its 
interest with the general health and well- 
being of the community. 

It has behind it the voluntary efforts of 
millions and millions of Americans, people 
young and old—people like the 2 million 
American Cancer Society volunteers—who 
are willing to devote their new-found leisure 
to the service of others. 

There can only be one outcome. 

Let me conclude with these few lines from 
Alexis de Tocqueville: 

“America is a land of wonders, in which 
everything is in constant motion and every 
change seems an improvement. The idea of 
novelty is indissolubly connected with the 
idea of amelioration. No natural boundary 
seems to be set to the efforts of man: and 
in his eyes that is not yet done is only that 
(which) he has not yet attempted to do.” 
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TIME TO STOP FED’S INFLA- 
TIONARY POLICIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
next few days I intend to make a major 
speech on monetary policy on the floor 
of the Senate. Meanwhile, I invite the 
attention of Senators to an unusually 
thoughtful and perceptive editorial on 
the money question and interest rates, 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

The Post has committed itself four- 
square to economic growth and develop- 
ment. It has opposed a tax increase con- 
sistently, in part because it would inhibit 
the growth the economy needs but is not 
now experiencing. 

It may seem paradoxical to some that 
with this record the Post is critical of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s present 
“supereasy” money policy which has re- 
sulted in pumping money into the econ- 
omy at a fantastic, almost 10 percent 
rate during much of the past year. As 
the Post says: 

The irony is that the Federal Reserve, the 
only agency that has the power to slow 
down the growth of the money stock is itself 
sowing the seeds of inflation and high in- 
terest rates. 


The Post calls on the FED to slow the 
increase in the supply of money, not to 
reverse it, as it did in the 1966 credit 
crunch. In this, I wholeheartedly concur, 
as I shall spell out in a few days. 

The vast increase in the money stock 
has created potential inflationary con- 
ditions for the future that are serious, 
and that will not be effectively inhibited 
by a tax increase. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “On Monetary Policy,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On MONETARY POLICY 


Scarcely a day now goes by but that some 
voice is not raised to warn of an impending 
monetary disturbance. The thrust of the 
argument, stripped of much of its rhetoric, 
is this: Unless Congress raises taxes, the 
Federal Reserve authorities will be com- 
pelled to pursue a tight monetary policy in 
order to combat inflation. If that happens, 
interest rates will rise to even higher levels; 
mortgage money will be unobtainable, and 
a recession will follow. 

The weakness of that prognosis is that it 
rests on propositions that cannot be verified 
by logic or experience. To begin with, there 
is no simple, either/or choice between higher 
taxes and “easier” money, nor has there been 
any experience with such a policy “mix” as 
a means of checking inflation. There is no 
Teason to suppose that the imposition of 
the tax surcharge would not cause individ- 
uals and corporations to borrow more from 
the banks in order to maintain desired levels 
of spending. Surely that outcome cannot be 
precluded if the monetary authorities were 
to continue an “easy” monetary policy as 
they promise when urging Congress to raise 
taxes. 

A second misconception involves the rela- 
tionships between monetary policy and levels 
of interest rates, It is widely asserted that 
an “easy” monetary policy—one in which the 
stock of money grows rapidly—makes for 
low interest rates. But that is a fallacy. In- 
creasing the quantity of money may for a 
time lower interest rates when the economy 
is emerging from a slowdown or a recession, 
when there are idle men and idle machines. 
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But once a high level of employment is 
reached, an excessively rapid growth of the 
money stock stimulates the demand for loans 
and thereby raises interest rates. 

The practical implication of the foregoing 
analysis—and it is gaining an ever-wider 
circle of adherents—is that the Federal 
Reserve authorities should moderate the very 
rapid growth of the money stock. Chairman 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
cedes that the monetary expansion is pro- 
ceeding too rapidly. The irony is that the 
Federal Reserve, the only agency that has 
the power to slow down the growth of the 
money stock, is itself sowing the seeds of in- 
flation and high interest rates. 

There is a way out of this predicament. 
The Federal Reserve authorities should act 
now to moderate the expansion of the money 
stock without bringing its growth to a halt 
as they did in mid-1966. But their task is not 
easy because the slowing down of the mone- 
tary expansion will lead to temporary in- 
crease in interest rates, and it is feared that 
the savings and loan institutions—the major 
home mortgage lenders—will lose deposits 
since they cannot easily raise their rates to 
depositors. However, the squeeze should not 
now be so severe as in 1966 because short- 
term interest rates are still lower than they 
were then and the liquidity position of the 
S&Ls is much stronger. In any case, the risk 
of untoward effects on residential construc- 
tion must be run since there is no real choice. 
Pursuing the current, highly expansive mon- 
etary policy will result in continually rising 
interest rates, not the temporary spurt that 
would result from moderating the monetary 
growth, and the impact on home construc- 
tion would be far more severe. 

Rather than pin their hopes on fiscal ac- 
tion, the effectiveness of which is at best 
problematical, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties should announce publicly that they will 
pursue a less expansive monetary policy, one 
aimed at a more moderate growth of the 
money stock, not at bringing its growth to 
a halt. During uncertainties about the parity 
price of sterling, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities could not act without compounding 
London’s difficulties. Now, with pressure on 
the gold price and the dollar exchange rates, 
there is only one logical course for monetary 
policy. 


OUR WAGING WAR IN VIETNAM 
IS A MISTAKE WHICH SHOULD 
BE CORRECTED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway was one of the 
very great commanders of our Armed 
Forces in World War II and the Korean 
war. His views regarding our massive in- 
volvement in a ground war in Vietnam 
coincide with the expressed views of Gen. 
James Gavin and numerous other retired 
generals. Surely the conclusion of these 
great generals that we are waging the 
wrong war in the wrong place at the 
wrong time and what we are doing in 
Vietnam adds up to the worst mistake 
any U.S. President ever made should not 
be dismissed lightly. They propose disen- 
gagement, a ceasefire, and an armistice 
instead of escalation of the fighting. Gen- 
eral Ridgway endorsed General Gavin’s 
advice that we should immediately cease 
bombing North Vietnam without attach- 
ing any conditions; and withdraw our 
forces to coastal enclaves in South Viet- 
nam such as Saigon and Camranh Bay 
where they would have the cover of our 
air power and support of our Ist and 7th 
Fleets. 

It is evident to General Ridgway that 
President Johnson is intent on total vic- 
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tory in Vietnam instead of a diplomatic 
settlement. This means allout war, Gen- 
eral Ridgway believes. He stated: 

The ending of an all out war in these times 
is beyond imagining. It may mean the turn- 
ing back of civilization by several thousand 


years, with no one left capable of signali 
the victory. 3 


President Johnson would do well to call 
into conference Generals Ridgway and 
Gavin and benefit from their training, 
experience, expertise, and knowledge. We 
have blundered into a major war. These 
generals show the way to withdraw in 
honor and dignity. More than 2,500 years 
ago Confucius wrote: 


A man who makes a mistake and does not 
correct it makes another mistake. 


A nation making a mistake and failing 
one it likewise makes another mis- 
e. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES AND THE 
URBAN RIOTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Encounter is a special edi- 
torial supplement of the George Wash- 
ington University student newspaper, 
the Hatchet. Published each month, it 
offers an excellent forum for the dis- 
cussion of public affairs. 

The November issue of the Encounter 
presents some eight or nine articles 
dealing with the question of outside agi- 
tation or influences in last summer’s 
urban riots, of one of which articles, I 
am the author. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, entitled “Extremists in a Value- 
Vacuum,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISTS IN A VALUE-VACUUM 
(By Senator Rozerr C. BYRD, of West 
Virginia) 1 

The question we are asked to discuss, in 
the words of the Hatchet Encounter's editor, 
is whether “non-local or organizational ele- 
ments of non-spontaneity” were involved in 
last summer's urban riots. 

This is a question on which more light 
will be shed by inquiries into the riots now 
being conducted by the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Investigations of the U.S. Senate and 
President Johnson’s Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders. 

Conflicting opinions have been expressed 
thus far on the extent of outside or profes- 
sional agitation. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has been quoted as saying that there was no 
evidence of a conspiracy although outside 
agitators were a factor. In two of the worst- 
hit cities, Detroit and Newark, the police 
chiefs were quoted as saying that the erup- 
tions in their cities were “spontaneous” and 
that no agitation from outside was involved. 

My own view is that whether actual con- 
spirators incited the rioting or not, outside 
influences, over which the riot-torn cities 
had no control, were a profound factor in 
causing the riots to occur. 

Among these influences I would list the 
following: the growing deterioration of re- 
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spect for authority in the United States; the 
permissive character of our society, and a 
widespread decline in the nation’s spiritual 
and moral values; the public toleration of 
crime; the laxness of our courts, the over- 
solicitousness for the “rights” of criminals, 
and the abuse of probation and parole. 

I would especially cite also the wide- 
spread and unwarranted publicity that has 
been given to the inflammatory and sediti- 
ous utterances of Civil Rights and Black 
Power militants and radicals. There is no 
doubt in my mind that their incendiary 
words have encouraged and incited arsonists, 
looters, and vandals to burn and pillage and 
kill in cities and towns of which the agita- 
tors may never have heard. The incredible 
over-emphasis given these new revolutiona- 
ries in the news has carried their influence— 
distorted beyond proper proportion—into 
the remotest corner of the land. 

Moreover, the nation has been condi- 
tioned for the riots. Much of our “enter- 
tainment” is violent and sadistic in charac- 
ter. Books and magazines drip with blood 
and horror. Even the slaughter of war, 
brought into U.S. homes nightly by tele- 
vision, has become a commonplace thing 
breeding callousness and indifference. 

Family life has broken down in many 
places, and illegitimacy grows apace. Pray- 
er and the Bible, except for curriculum 
courses, have been outlawed in the schools. 
A few religious leaders have alienated many 
churchgoers by their radical activism. 

I am not a prophet of doom. There are 
many things that are right and good about 
the era in which we live. But judged on the 
basis of a contemporary sense of values, the 
Government is attempting to build a Great 
Society in a spiritual, moral and ethical 
vacuum, 

Our welfare programs have taught many 
that they do not have to work. Basic every- 
day tasks that must be done, digging and 
dusting, sewing and sweeping, cleaning and 
cutting, are beneath the dignity of thou- 
sands who formerly did such work, and who 
thereby supported themselves instead of de- 
pending upon the state to feed and support 
them. The agitation for ever-higher welfare 
payments, and for such other proposals as 
the negative income tax and guaranteed an- 
nual wage, gives new substance to the con- 
tention that millions think—yea, insist— 
that the Government owes them a living. 

There has been so much pseudo-psycho- 
logical hand-wringing and phony political 
tear-shedding over the “plight of the poor” 
that the basic fact that a stable society 
must depend upon the responsibility and 
effort of the individual has been badly ob- 
scured. 

What can we expect but public disorders 
when persons in high places excuse and con- 
done mob action? Rioting is not justified, 
many public figures have said, but“ and 
then they go on, even if sub-consciously, 
to try to justify or explain it with all the 
cliches of the ultra-liberal left about poverty, 
discrimination, deprivation, ghetto life, 
poor schools, lack of jobs, the slow progress 
of civil rights, and (oh, yes, of course) police 
brutality. 

None of these things is either cause or 
justification for civil disobedience or dis- 
order. 

Millions of Americans—many more whites 
than Negroes—have lived in poverty without 
rioting. At the height of the Great Depres- 
sion of the thirties there was less crime than 
there is now at the height of our greatest 
affluence, 

Since the beginning of organized society, 
minority groups have been discriminated 
against without rioting. Jews, Poles, Irish, 
Italians, Orientals—all have suffered dis- 
crimination and have overcome it by their 
own determination and efforts. 

Millions have lived in ghettos without 
rioting. They preserved their religious heri- 
tage and their moral codes. Poor though 
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their housing may have been, they kept it 
clean and habitable. They did not turn their 
ghettos into slums. 

Millions of Americans have attended less 
than adequate schools, one-room or other- 
wise, and have risen in the world by their 
own efforts. 

Millions of Americans—white and Negro— 
have worked at menial jobs to get their start 
in life—jobs that today go begging all across 
the land. 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry, the widely-Lnown 
psychologist, answers the question of Who 
Riots and Why” in an article by that title 
in the October, 1967, issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness.” He says: 

“Because most recent riots have occurred 
in deprived areas, many of our Negro 
ghettos, it is easy to assume that they are 
a direct consequence of deprivation of those 
participating and that the key to preven- 
tion lies in comprehensive welfare work, 
manifesting itself through massive relief and 
rehabilitation programs—mostly government 
sponsored. 

“These assumptions are questionable and 
these remedies may prove ineffective ... 
violence, rioting and attendant looting are 
in no sense confined to deprived areas. Out- 
breaks have occurred in such slumless cen- 
ters as Nyack, N.Y., Fort Lauderdale and Lake 
Geneva, Florida ... (and) members of the 
deprived or minority groups are often the 
greatest sufferers.” 

What kind of individuals participate in 
riots? Dr. McMurry points out that most 
range in age from 15 to 25; a high proportion 
of them are not indigenous to the areas in 
which the riots occur; and far from all of 
them are “deprived.” 

The main thrust of the article is that un- 
disciplined young men and women, and 
warped, perverted, psychopathic, criminally- 
inclined individuals are largely responsible 
for the riots. They are incited by Civil Rights 
and Black Power extremists who have come 
to power in the value-vacuum and permis- 
siveness of present-day society. 

Riots are staged largely by persons who 
have no respect for law and order, and who 
possess no sense of social or moral responsi- 
bility. Rioters and those who incite to riot 
admit themselves that this is so when they 
pinpoint “The Establishment” as their target. 
Their aim is to destroy, not to achieve con- 
structive action. What the nation witnessed 
last summer had little or nothing to do with 
Civil Rights, per se, or with progress for the 
Negro community. 

Dr. McMurray says, and I am sure that he 
is right, that the majority of the Negro popu- 
lation is strongly opposed to the savagery 
and disruptive violence of the rioters because 
it is inconsistent with their standards of con- 
duct and their social values. 

I do not believe for a moment that the 
revolutionaries who have divided and frag- 
mented the civil rights movement represent 
the majority of Negro Americans. Nor do I 
believe that the power of these new leaders“ 
arise from the facts of urban deprivation. 
These men, in my judgment, are more the 
product of a time than they are of an en- 
vironment. 

It is my further opinion that the very fact 
that so many riots—and there were disor- 
ders of one sort or another last summer in 
more than 100 American cities—began with 
the arrest of persons committing other 
crimes is in itself indicative of the disrespect 
for law and order that makes it possible for 
riots to flourish. The arrests triggered mobs 
into action in support of those being ar- 
rested. 

I am not among those who believe that 
immunity from riots can be purchased by 
more and more federal spending. This is a 
favorite theme of many who advocate mas- 
sive new government spending programs in 
the cities. Clearing slums, upgrading schools, 
re-training workers, providing vast emer- 
gency employment programs—the argument 
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runs—are the best preventive measures that 
can be taken against future uprisings. I do 
not believe it. After all, billions have been 
spent in the last few years on urban pro- 
grams already, and all the vast amounts 
poured into Detroit did not save it from dev- 
astation. 

Obviously, American cities need many im- 
provements, and, obviously, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility. Where they 
can substantively help to improve living 
conditions and opportunities for employ- 
ment, measures to that end should be consid- 
ered. But not on the premise that such 
things will prevent riots. They will not. We 
should not try to do the right things for the 
wrong reasons. I do not believe that govern- 
ment should ever allow itself to be black- 
mailed into taking any action by those who 
preach violence, sedition, and anarchy—un- 
less it be against the troublemakers them- 
selves, 

Yet, that is just what is being demanded. 
The very demagogues who have incited the 
riots are demanding that the Federal Govern- 
ment undertake all sort of new and ques- 
tionable and incalculably expensive programs 
under the threat that if it does not, they 
and their followers will burn the country 
down. This is mob rule, the antithesis of 
democracy. No amount of federal or any 
other governmental money should be used 
to appease them. They cannot be appeased. 

The first and most important thing that 
government must do to deal with the riots is 
to vigorously enforce the law. Rioters are 
vicious lawbreakers and they should be dealt 
with as such. We do not just need urban re- 
newal—we badly need a renewal of respect 
for law and order. 

Most observers agree that prompt action by 
the police could probably have averted the 
disaster in Detroit. But Detroit police, ac- 
cording to news reports after the riot, had to 
join a rifle club and pay $5 dues before they 
could purchase the rifles they needed to pro- 
tect the city. More than 400 reportedly did 
so, buying $20 used army carbines, Yet they 
were not permitted to use their weapons 
until hours after the rioting started. 

Cities need to strengthen their anti-riot 
forces and the training of these units, I be- 
lieve that federal action is called for as well. 
I am a co-sponsor of an anti-riot bill in the 
Senate that would make it a federal crime 
to incite or participate in a riot that impairs 
interstate or foreign commerce, or to inter- 
fere with a firearm or law enforcement officer 
performing his official duties incident to or 
during a riot. I do not say this would be a 
cure-all, but I think such a federal statute 
is urgently needed. 

Drastic revisions are also needed in our 
welfare system. Personal incentive to rise out 
of poverty must be restored to those on 
relief, 

Schools must be upgraded. The emphasis 
must be upon education; not upon forced in- 
tegration. The emphasis needs to be on effec- 
tive training of young people to make them 
economically independent and socially re- 
sponsible rather than on providing an arti- 
ficial racial mix in the classroom. 

Moreover, the problem of illegitimacy 
must be squarely faced. Children who grow 
up without normal family or parental con- 
trol will be easy recruits for future riots, 

Some way must be found to deal with the 
irresponsible demagogues who abuse freedom 
of speech and assembly, who pervert liberty 
into license, and who advocate lawless as- 
saults upon the very society that protects 
them. 

If the investigations that are now under 
way show that any substantial amount of 
outside or professional agitation was in- 
volved in the riots, it may be easier to bring 
about stronger law enforcement and the 
other actions I have suggested here. If it is 
found, on the other hand, that the riots were 
only local or “spontaneous” in character, 
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then it may be harder to arouse enough pub- 
lic interest to compel the actions that should 
be taken. But, in either event, the need for 
action to maintain and preserve law and or- 
der is obvious, if the Republic is to endure. 


LARGER AND MORE FISH TO CATCH 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
November 27, the New York Times car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Larger Fish 
To Catch.” 

The point of the editorial is that the 
signing of an agreement to control fish- 
ing south of Rhode Island by the Soviet 
Union “could be a signal that Moscow is 
finally ready to get down to business on 
trying to settle more consequential inter- 
national problems.” 

Mr. President, I have no argument with 
that point. Time and events will test its 
accuracy. 

However, I do think it is important to 
expand a bit on what the editoria] did 
and did not say, for additional comment 
is required to place the newest Soviet- 
United States agreement in correct per- 
spective. 

Mr. President, you will note I used the 
word “newest” to describe the agreement 
signed last week. I did so in the interest 
of accuracy. While the Times editorial 
indicated that this agreement could be 
a new signal heralding accommodations 
between Moscow and Washington, the 
fact is that for several years fishing in 
the Northwest Pacific has been regulated, 
and, for the most part, successfully, by 
agreements signed by the Governments 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. My point is that the Soviet Union 
has been cooperating for some time with 
other nations to conserve and develop 
high seas fishery resources. This newest 
agreement is just another example of 
Moscow’s interest in fishery resources. 

With that background in mind, it 
seems to me that the New York Times, 
in addition to suggesting that the At- 
lantic fishing agreement could be a signal 
for accommodations in other areas, might 
also have raised the question: 

Why does the Soviet Union seem to be 
more agreeable to working out accommoda- 
tions on fishing problems than in other 
areas? 


The opening sentence of the editorial 
makes clear why that question did not 
occur in the New York Times. That sen- 
tence reads: 

Fishing is such a minor American industry 
that international agreements arising from 
it normally receive little attention here. 


Mr. President, unfortunately too many 
persons agree with the Times’ casual 
dismissal of this Nation’s once proud 
and viable fishing industry. Because our 
fishing industry has fallen on bad days, 
these people ignore the benefits a flour- 
ishing fishing industry could bring to 
the Nation and the world in terms of jobs 
and cheap sources of nutritious food. Be- 
cause they ignore the potential of our 
own fishing industry, these same peo- 
ple tend to ignore the efforts other na- 
tions are putting forth on developing 
fishery resources. 

I fear we ignore such efforts at our 
peril. 

The world needs food, and the na- 
tions which effectively help feed the 
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starving people of the world will be the 
nations to which those people will look 
for leadership in other areas. 

Our economy needs new resources and 
new jobs if it is to continue to expand. 
We cannot afford to forfeit to other na- 
tions the resources of the sea and the 
jobs resulting from exploitation of those 
resources. 

We already are paying a price for al- 
lowing our fishing industry to decline. 
The latest figures I have show that in 
1965, the United States imported almost 
1,900,000,000 pounds of fishery products, 
more than any other nation, More im- 
portantly, the value of these imports 
added $506,900,000 to our balance of 
trade deficit. Obviously, there is a market 
for fishery products which our fishing 
industry is not satisfying. With a com- 
mitment to developing our fishery re- 
sources similar to efforts being put forth 
by other nations, we could turn that 
deficit into a plus and, at the same 
time, harvest enough fish to help supply 
the starving people of the world with a 
high protein food. 

Mr. President, I suspect these facts 
and figures are not dismissed in foreign 
lands as they are in this country. I sus- 
pect that Moscow appreciates the poten- 
tial of the ocean’s fishery resources and 
oy ners in developing that poten- 


I suggest that at least part of Moscow’s 
willingness to make accommodations in 
the area of fishing problems is based on 
a realization of the value of developing 
the full potential of fishery resources. 

This is the point the New York Times 
editorial did not consider. It is a point 
that should be considered. 

Sooner or later there will be a world 
fishery convention at which time efforts 
will be made to set up agreements to 
insure intelligent exploitation of fish. If 
we are to have a significant voice in those 
negotiations, we must first have the abil- 
ity to harvest a significant number of 
fish. Otherwise, we will be ignored, or at 
least placed in a very disadvantageous 
bargaining position for protecting our 
own interests, for advocating intelligent 
regulations, for competing for this great 
unharvested resource. 

The international agreement signed 
this past weekend demonstrates the 
problems of negotiating from weakness. 
The Soviet Union has a modern, high 
seas fleet capable of operating far from 
its shores. This Nation has what is es- 
sentially a coastal fishing fleet. In order 
to get the Soviet Union to agree to re- 
strain its fishing south of Rhode Island, 
we had to allow Russian fishermen to 
operate on certain occasions within our 
12-mile coastal fishing zone. If we had 
& high seas fishing fleet operating off the 
coast of Russia, we probably could have 
won our points by making some sort of 
concession involving operations near 
Russia. As it was, and is, we are forced 
to negotiate with our own coastal re- 
sources. 

Mr, President, my intent today was 
not to take issue with a newspaper edi- 
torial, but to place the subject of the 
editorial in its correct perspective, to try 
to convince such a fine newspaper as the 
New York Times that the U.S. fishing 
industry should receive more attention 
than it has received, and to point out 
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that in addition to there being larger 
fish to catch in a sea of world politics, 
there are more fish to catch in the oceans 
of the world than our fishermen are now 
harvesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times editorial entitled “Larger 
Fish To Catch” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LARGER Fish To CATCH 


Fishing is such a minor American industry 
that international agreements arising from 
it normally receive little attention here. But 
last weekend's Soviet-American accord reg- 
ulating fishing south of Cape Cod could be 
a signal that Moscow is finally ready to get 
down to business on trying to settle more 
consequential international problems. 

Even before this pact, optimists had been 
encouraged by the Soviet Union’s vote for 
the British resolution on the Middle East in 
the Security Council, a resolution far from 
Moscow's earlier uncompromisingly pro-Arah 
position. This past week, moreover, a giant 
Soviet airliner has been making practice land- 
ings at major East Coast cities, preparing ap- 
parently to begin soon the long-delayed es- 
tablishment of direct Moscow-New York air 
service. And in Geneva, progress is reported 
on Soviet-American efforts to agree on the 
inspection article omitted from the earlier 
draft of a nuclear nonproliferation treaty. 

But the pessimists do not have to look 
far for counter-agruments. Soviet rockets and 
other supplies continue to play a key role 
in bolstering North Vietnam. There has been 
no change in the normally nasty tone of the 
Soviet press toward this country, and the 
latest publicity given an alleged former 
C.I.A. agent’s “revelations” is hardly pro- 
American in intent. 

Reasonable men can differ in their assess- 
ment of these conflicting clues. The pivotal 
test on both sides will be whether progress 
can be made toward serious Soviet-American 
negotiations on the limitation of offensive 
and defensive missiles—a field in which both 
nations seem on the verge of decisions that 
will vastly enhance the world’s insecurity, 
all in the name of deterring war. 

Now that Moscow has ended its fiftieth an- 
niversary festivities, with their inevitable 
accent on the expansion of Soviet power, 
there is room for at least cautious hope that 
the kind of realism indicated in the conclu- 
sion of a fishing accord for mutual benefit 
will spread to accommodations in fields on 
which mankind's safety depends. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA—20TH- 
CENTURY MAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, some weeks ago, in another 
context, the New York Times described 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara as a man for the 20th century—a 
man interested both in defense and in 
development. 

Now we have seen those words ful- 
filled. 

President Johnson said of Secretary 
McNamara yesterday: 

He has been a great administrator of the 
defense establishment. He has been a wise, 
resourceful and prudent administrator and 
collaborator with respect to policies and pro- 


grams of vital importance to this Nation and 
the world. 


Robert McNamara has been all these 
things and more. 


He has mastered the farflung Military 
Establishment of the United States. 
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He has been a stanch adversary to our 
opponents around the world, yet his has 
been the voice of reason and understand- 
ing seeking harmony and international 
accord. 

He has been Secretary of the finest 
Military Establishment in the world, yet 
he has deeply involved himself in eco- 
nomic and social matters related to the 
Defense Establishment. 

He has been the most knowledgeable 
Secretary of Defense this Nation has ever 
had. 

And we hope that his wisdom, his in- 
telligence, his zeal for public service will 
be at the beck and call of the President 
in the years ahead. 

The United States owes a very large 
debt to this 20th-century man. He has 
served us well, and we shall not forget 
him. 


SERMON BY REV. COTESWORTH P. 
LEWIS, RECTOR, BRUTON PARISH 
CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
great deal of press attention has been 
given to the remarks of the Reverend 
Cotesworth P. Lewis, rector of the Bru- 
ton Parish Church in Williamsburg, Va., 
who on November 12 delivered a sermon 
to an audience that included the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

With the thought that press reports 
might not have been adequate in describ- 
ing what Reverend Lewis was reported to 
have said, I wrote him on November 20 

expressing my views to him. 

Reverend Lewis wrote me on Novem- 
ber 22 sending me a copy of his sermon 
and a letter in which he said that it 
was his intention that his remarks were 
“to give strength to the heart and hands 
of the President.” 

Mr. President, I have read the ser- 
mon and believe that Reverend Lewis 
made a reasonable statement and that 
he has, to a large extent, been the vic- 
tim of what I can only describe as emo- 
tional overreaction to a partial reporting 
of his sermon, I most seriously com- 
mend a careful reading of his thoughtful 
words to all Members of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and sermon were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, 
Williamsburg, Va., November 22, 1967. 

Dear Mr. FULBRIGHT: Your letter and that 
of Louisa Brandon who works for you (and 
whom I Baptized) meant more to me than I 
can express. May God lead us to peace. 

Perhaps someday it will be understood that 
my remarks in Bruton Parish Church, No- 
vember 12, were intended to give strength to 
the heart and hands of the President. 

I felt the analogy of light shining in dark- 
ness (Isaiah 9:2) illustrated by ancient Moses 
and medieval Luther would be helpful. Re- 
ligious and racial dilemmas (apparently 
hopeless until recently) are rapidly approach- 
ing solution because intelligent goodwill is 
being acted upon by God. All these seemed to 
provide reasonable hope that when people 
are adequately informed as to the rightness 
of our purpose and procedure in Vietnam 
God will again resolve the impasse rapidly 
and honorably. 

The sermon was neither derogatory to nor 
critical of Mr. Johnson—as many of those at- 
tending in a spirit of worship agree. De- 
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plorable misconstructions have been drawn 
from the occasion by lifting portions out of 
context, by impugning motives, and by imag- 
ining ideas which were never stated or in- 
ferred. My outline and intent was simple, 
kindly, and religious: (1) when things seem 
hopeless (2) and man does his righteous 
best, (3) God gives victory. Since I was in- 
capable of making specific recommendations, 
I sought by examples from Scripture and 
history to give encouragement. 

A clear reading of the entire address will 
I believe, bear out my motives as those of a 
constructive Christian gentleman, 
appropriately from an intelligent pulpit. 

Sincerely yours, 
COTESWORTH P. LEWIS. 


SERMON By Rey. CoreswortH P. Lewis, 
BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, 
VA., NOVEMBER, 12, 1967 


“The people who sat in darkness have seen 
a great light; they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, — 1 them hath the 
light shined”—Isaiah 9:2 

Moses’ exploits in leading the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, once dull as dust—leap 
with front page applicability. The Red Sea, 
Sinai Peninsula, the Negev, Jordan and 
Jericho, are things we talk about at break- 
fast. 

Moses thought he had escaped the cries 
of his oppressed countrymen when he fied 
to Midian. But as he watched his father-in- 
law’s flocks he heard the voice of God re- 
mind him, “The slaves of Egypt are your 
brethren, go, lead them to freedom.” He 
was annoyed, remembering them as a shift- 
less lot, crude, unreliable—people with whom 
he'd prefer not to associate. So he made ex- 
cuses—"I don’t speak well; I don't have the 
facts; send someone else”, God's promise 
that He would be with him came with such 
authority, when Moses appeared before 
Pharaoh he declared with unmistakable pow- 
er Let my people go!“ 

Alone, we shirk responsibilities, tallying 
our small capacities. With the assurance 
which comes from study, prayer and wor- 
ship, we take on a boldness which reflects the 
voice of God. 

The rhythm of history brings alternating 
moments of darkness and light. When Con- 
stantinople fell in 1453, men feared that 
civilization would end; but the fleeing schol- 
ars carried with them the sparks that 
ignited the Renaissance. What could have 
been more futile than the penniless monk 
Martin Luther speaking his mind to Charles 
V, ruler of most of Europe and much of the 


New World? Out of that dialog came our 


religious freedoms. 

Today, we seem surrounded by insoluble 
problems. Irresistible forces appear to be ap- 
proaching collision with immovable objects. 

The most immediate and demanding con- 
flict arises from the insistence of racial mi- 
norities to be given all the rights and privi- 
leges the majority have achieved. The race 
problem can no longer be evaded either in this 
country or abroad. Seemingly inposible 
questions will require even more good will 
than brains. Probably the only effective way 
out will be to provide better schools for every- 
body, and develop a more inclusive type of 
community life. The end result will benefit 
everybody, Our lives will be far richer as our 
society becomes more inclusive. Isn’t this 
what our Lord Christ prescribed?—“love the 
brethren”; “bear ye one another’s burdens”; 
“to whom much is given, from him shall 
much be required”. Now we are seeing the 
pragmatic necessity of what we once thought 
impractical idealism—fortifying us—as it did 
Moses. 

Getting Catholics and Protestants together 
appeared ten years ago as wild idealism. 
Today the Holy Spirit is leading us into an 
increasing number of intimate contacts—and 
a united force for Good is becoming a pos- 
sibility. Some deeply loved prejudices may 
have to be put aside—but God is working 
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His purpose out, invalidating what seemed 
a stalemate. 

The overshadowing problem before us is in 
the international realm. The political com- 
plexities of our involvement in an unde- 
clared war in Vietnam are so baffling that 
I feel presumptuous even in asking ques- 
tions, But since there is rather general con- 
sensus that what we are doing in Vietnam is 
wrong (a conviction voiced by leaders of na- 
tions traditionally our friends, leading mili- 
tary experts, and the rank and file of Amer- 
ican citizens) we wonder if some logical, 
straightforward explanation might be given 
without endangering whatever military or 
political advantage we hold, 

Relatively few of us plan even the mildest 
form of disloyal action against constituted 
authority. “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” We know the necessity of supporting 
our leader. But we cannot close our Christian 
consciences to consideration of the right- 
ness of actions as they are reported to us— 
perhaps erroneously, perhaps for good cause 
(of which we have not been apprised). We 
are appalled that apparently this is the only 
war in our history which has had three times 
as many civilian as military casualties. It is 
particularly regrettable that to so many na- 
tions the struggle’s purpose appears as neo- 
colonialism. We are mystified by news ac- 
counts suggesting that our brave fighting 
units are inhibited by directives and inade- 
anae equipment from using their capacities 

to terminate the conflict successfully. 

While pledging our loyalty—we ask hum- 
bly, Why? 

We know we must avoid the oversimplifica- 
tion which views the war as a struggle against 
a monolithic Communism. Communism 
seems to be an irresistible force—and we are 
sure we are an immovable object. Geographi- 
cally, Communism is getting closer and closer 
to us. The peril is that we may panic and do 
foolish things. Many people are badly scared. 
It’s almost impossible to think straight when 
we are frightened. 

West Berlin and Hong Kong are quite 
literally within the jaws of Communism if 
their psychology were our psychology they 
would be gloomy, depressed spots. On the 
contrary both cities are enjoying a building 
boom; visitors are astonished at the vigor 
of life. The Communists are 40 miles from 
Helsinki, Vienna, Trieste, yet these commu- 
nities are less concerned about the threat 
they offer than are Dallas, Phoenix, and Seat- 
tle. The closer we get to the real Reds, the 
less we are intimidated by them. 

The economic problem is simpler than 
was commonly assumed. Even the cursory 
presentation of Life magazine this week, 
bears out this. Both pure Communism and 
pure Capitalism were the creations of 
fevered imaginations. There is an increasing 
amount of private enterprise in Communist 
countries, while even the rankest capital- 
ist rides over state-owned roads, many send 
their children to public schools, puts up with 
many socialistic practises (such as old-age 
payments). The problem of the future is 
to discover what can best be done by the 
state and what is best left to private enter- 
prise. 

The more serious threat of Communism 
of course is political. To those who have 
little, it promises much, it fires hopes, even 
though the world has seen relatively few 
instances of their willingness or ability to 
make good on such promises. As a nation 
we are called to live up to our profession of 
“liberty and justice for all”. If we set right 
the inequalities and erase the dark blots on 
our life, we have nothing to fear for our- 
selves. As for the rest of the world—it is 
admittedly difficult to devise ways of export- 
ing democracy. 

When we read the paper or listen to the 
radio or TV—and learn of problems popping 


up all over the world even the bravest of 
us grow faint-hearted. 

The years ahead will be painful. Customs 
which seem an essential part of life may 
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have to be given up. Opinions we have held 
tenaciously may be proven false. Physical 
and emotional landmarks may be swept aside. 
We may be compelled to think new thoughts 
and walk in new paths. Emerging young men 
and women who will gradually take over 
must have more understanding than we have 
had. Necessity will compel them to rise to 
greater heights than we have known. The 
future looks terrible; but with guidance 
from God (as in every strategic juncture of 
history) He will infuse the essential factor 
into the equation—something we could 
never suspect as a possibility—to make the 
future glorious. 


ROBERT S. McCNAMARA—A MAN FOR 
ALL SEASONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is hard 
to find the words which sum up the Na- 
tion’s feeling—and my own feeling—for 
a man with qualities like Robert S. Me- 
Namara. 

It is hard to say how much the Na- 
tion and Congress and the President will 
-miss him. 

Robert McNamara has been one of the 
finest public servants ever produced by 
this country. 

He has. been the finest Secretary of 
Defense. 

He has been one of the most efficient, 
intelligent, and effective Cabinet officers 
ever to serve any President. 

And he leaves behind him a legacy of 
accomplishments in the defense com- 
plex which will stand for many years. 

Robert S. McNamara is a man for all 
seasons. 

He is a manager of industry with a 
deep intellectual mind. 

He is efficient and compassionate. 

He is in total command of the Nation’s 
military needs while never forgetting 
that the basis of security is not arms, but 
development and stability. 

Robert S. McNamara and Lyndon 
Johnson have worked closely and har- 
moniously for 4 years. They haye stood 
together for the defense of America’s in- 
terests and the free world’s interest. And 
now they part as friends and admirers. 

The World Bank is getting one of 
America’s finest sons. And the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is losing one of its finest and 
most dedicated public servants. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Secretary McNamara’s statement to 
the people on the subject of his de- 
parture from the Department of Defense 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 30, 1967] 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. MCNAMARA 

I should like to tell you of the events that 
have led up to my nomination as president 
of the World Bank. In less than 60 days I will 
have served seven years as Secretary of De- 
fense. No one of my predecessors has served 
so long. I myself did not plan to. I have done 
so because of my feeling of obligations to 


the President and the nation, although I 
have felt for some time that there would be 
benefits from the appointment of a fresh per- 
son. 

On the 18th of April Mr. George Woods, 
president of the World Bank, told me that he 
wished to recommend me to the executive 
directors as his successor. 

He asked whether I would be interested. I 
replied that I had not thought of the pos- 
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sibility before he mentioned it to me, but 
that I was interested in the economic de- 
velopment of the less-developed countries 
and believed that the work of the bank in 
this respect was vital to the stability of rela- 
tions among all nations. 

I emphasized to him, however, as I have to 
at least 20 others in the past two years, that I 
have never believed in considering any future 
job before completing a current one, and 
that I felt deeply obligated to serve the Presi- 
dent as Secretary of Defense as long as nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Woods replied that it was not neces- 
sary to make any decison then, that although 
his own term was scheduled to end on Dec. 
31, 1967, he had been considering with the 
executive directors the possibility of stay- 
ing on for as long as another year. I reported 
this conversation to the President and told 
him of my interest in the post. I reiterated 
that I would serve as Secretary of Defense as 
long as he felt it necessary. 

About the middle of October I was in- 
formed by the President that nominations 
to succeed Mr. Woods would soon have to be 
made, and he asked me if I was still in- 
terested in serving as head of the bank. I 
answered in the affirmative, repeating, how- 
ever, that I would not leave the post of Sec- 
retary of Defense until he felt he could re- 
lease me. 

The President told me, as he has said to me 
before, that he believed I deserved whatever 
I wanted in or out of Government, and he 
would do whatever he could to help me get it. 

We discussed the state of the defense pro- 
gram and the names of potential successors. I 
have greatly valued the opportunity to serve 
my country as Secretary of Defense, and Iam 
profoundly grateful to the President for his 
unfailing support and friendship. I have 
worked with him in complete harmony and 
with the highest regard. 

No date has been set for my departure 
from my present post and the assumption of 
my new duties. The President has asked me 
to remain at least long enough into next year 
to complete the work on the military program 
and financial budget for fiscal year 1969. 


SAN ANTONIO OFFERED NEW HOPE 
IN MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Friday, November 17, San Antonio 
Express contains an editorial which ex- 
presses well the goals which all the re- 
cently chosen cities of the model cities 
program should contemplate in making 
their plans. In its editorial, entitled 
“Better Environment, Opportunity 
Goals of Model Cities Program,” the 
newspaper points out the prime goal of 
the planners for their city’s future well- 
being—that long-term improvement be 
achieved by making available, right now, 
the opportunity to advance and the en- 
vironment in which to do so. More sim- 
ply, this program is an offering of hope 
for the disadvantaged of these cities, 
which is a new hope for the cities them- 
selves. Part of a city cannot go all the 
way by itself—and a city is not prosper- 
ous if the greatest number of its resi- 
dents live in slums and poverty. 

The Express article recognizes this 
basic fact of life, urging the people of 
San Antonio themselves to try to make 
the plans work because low-paid people 
are not much of a civic asset.” This op- 
portunity to upgrade slum areas in the 
city is an opportunity permanently to 
upgrade San Antonio itself, and the Ex- 
press does its city a great public serv- 
ice in pointing this out. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BETTER ENVIRONMENT, OPPORTUNITY GOALS OF 
MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


San Antonio's inclusion in the “model cit- 
ies” program offers an unrivaled challenge 
to planners. Object of the program is to up- 
grade substantially a slum area. Planners 
have one year in which to qualify for a 
portion of $300 million to carry out their 
plans, There is $11 million to be divided 
among 63 cities to be used in planning, That 
is slightly under $175,000 per city, which 
means there won't be money to waste. 

The model cities selection comes at the 
same time two major corporations have ex- 
pressed interest in locating a plant here to 
help train hardcore unemployed. This ven- 
ture is designed to test job-training ideas 
on the job. 

The two programs would represent big 
help from Washington. They should be 
founded on long-term goals as well as demon- 
stration projects that will generate imita- 
tors, not necessarily at public expense. There 
is a demand for skills. If government can 
improve slum areas and train their resi- 
dents at the same time, a big step can be 
taken. 

The programs amount to a public invest- 
ment in people. If environment and oppor- 
tunity can help, these projects will attempt 
to demonstrate it. It is to the benefit of all 
San Antonians to try to make the plans work 
because low-paid people are not much of a 
civic asset. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RANDOLPH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
passage of the civilian pay raise bill was 
a significant achievement for Congress. 
The bill has been characterized as the 
pay raise bill, but it also effected a major 
postage rate adjustment, as well. h 

Much of the real work that leads to 
the great achievements on the Senate 
floor takes place behind the closed doors 
of committee rooms: Some of the signif- 
icant changes in the revenue-raising 
features of this year’s postal rate bill, 
especially those dealing with the raising 
of rates for the so-called junk mail, were 
sponsored by the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. 

To him and to the other Senators who 
are members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, all of whom per- 
formed so well, the Senate extends its 
congratulations and gratitude. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IS NOT 
LEGITIMATE DISSENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the subject of dissent is being 
widely discussed in connection with a 
number of our current problems, such as 
the war in Vietnam, the draft, urban 
rioting, the demonstrations, poverty, wel- 
fare, and so on. 

The discussions generally turn on the 
point at which the constitutional rights 
of free speech and peaceable assembly 
clash with the equally important neces- 
sity of maintaining an orderly society. 

As has often been pointed out, the right 
of free speech does not give a person the 
right to falsely shout “fire” in a crowded 
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theater. Nor does the right of peaceable 
assembly confer upon a mob the right to 
block traffic or disrupt the normal opera- 
tions of organized society. 

Civil disobedience, which the misguided 
individuals who wish to employ it con- 
tend is a right stemming from free speech 
and free assembly, is not sanctioned by 
the Constitution of the United States, nor 
does it have any sanction in law. Civil 
disobedience is nothing more nor less 
than lawbreaking. 

It is time, Mr. President, that this 
point is made crystal clear to the people 
of this country, for we are threatened 
with a proliferation of civil disobedience 
aimed at achieving all sorts of objec- 
tives by bypassing the democratic 
processes. 

Civil disobedience, Mr. President, is 
not legitimate dissent. This vital point 
is the theme of a most excellent address 
that I have just had the privilege of 
reading, an address delivered by Attor- 
ney William C. Beatty, of Huntington, 
W. Va., president of the West Virginia 
State bar, to the State bar’s 20th an- 
nual meeting in Parkersburg, W. Va., on 
October 19, 1967. 

This is a scholarly dissertation, Mr. 
President, that puts in proper perspec- 
tive the question of dissent in its relation 
to demonstrations, campus upheavals, 
and the many and varied disorders that 
have marred our national image as a 
people who respect law and the rights of 
others. 

The articulate and honorable dis- 
senter has always been a respected fig- 
ure in American life. Indeed, what was 
one generation’s dissent may well be- 
come the next generation’s orthodoxy. 
This is one of the great pillars of 
strength of American democracy. 

But, Mr. President, what we have all 
too often witnessed in recent months in 
the name of dissent has been, instead, 
only a grotesque distortion of this basic 
freedom. 

The right to dissent, to free speech, in 
an orderly society must, of necessity, 
carry limitations that forbid slander, 
obscenity, and incitement to crime, as 
the late Judge John J. Parker of the 
Federal court of appeals that served 
West Virginia once observed. 

I cite particularly the words “incite- 
ment to crime.” Incitement to civil dis- 
obedience, Mr. President, falls in that 
category. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of President Beatty’s address to the bar 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT To DISSENT 
(Address of William C. Beatty, Huntington, 

W. Va., president of the West Virginia 

State Bar, to the State Bar’s 20th annual 

meeting in Parkersburg, W. Va., October 

19, 1967) 

It has very aptly been said that the at- 
torney whose professional thoughts begin 
and-end with his own private clients is a 
pitiable mockery of what a great lawyer really 
is.” I am fearful that to a large degree we 
have all become pitiable mockeries of what 
a lawyer is and should be. 

By approaching our profession as mere 
mechanics rather than as architects or de- 
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signers of law and its order we are abdicat- 
ing our duty to explain the great concepts 
underlying our constitutional government 
at a time when social ferment shows a se- 
rious misunderstanding of the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon the “free citizen” in the 
handling of his legally conferred liberties. 

Recently we have heard much about the 
right of dissent from almost everyone except 
those who should know and understand it 
best—the lawyers. To be sure some have 
spoken out but by and large little has been 
heard from the working lawyer who ulti- 
mately should be the firm foundation of the 
legal system in his own community. It is 
this thought that I would like to catalyze! 

The men who won our independence were 
vitally aware of the fact that free speech 
safeguards the very existence of liberty. They 
recognized as pointed out by John Stuart 
Mill, the great 19th century liberal in his Es- 
say on Liberty that free speech is indispens- 
able to enable average human beings to at- 
2 the mental stature which they are capa- 

le of.” 

A splendid expression of their underlying 
philosophy is found in Justice Brandeis’ 
opinion in Whitney v. California where he 
said they believed: 

“That freedom to think as you will and to 
Speak as you think are means indispensable 
to the discovery and spread of political truth; 
that without free speech and assembly dis- 
cussion would be futile; that with them, dis- 
cussion affords ordinarily adequate protec- 
tion against the dissemination of noxious 
doctrine; that the greatest menace to free- 
dom is an inert people; that public discus- 
sion is a political duty; and that this should 
be a fundamental principle of the American 
government. * * * Recognizing the occasional 
tyrannies of governing majorities, they 
amended the Constitution so that free speech 
and assembly should be guaranteed.” 

The essence to be distilled from all of this 
is that the “truth itself is benefited by free 
expression of opposing views” even though 
there may be great error in such expression. 
That the right to dissent—the right to be 
wrong, if need be, is afforded the most 
humble citizen. 

However, regardless of all this altruism we 
know practically that the life of the dis- 
senter—the attacker of the orthodox—has 
not been an easy one. History teems with in- 
stances of dissenters being put down. 

Socrates died for his unorthodox views. 
Christ was put down for protesting the re- 
ligious order of his day. 

The Reformation broke out at least on 20 
occasions before Luther’s time and was put 
down, 

Even in this country we hanged a few 
witches ourselves at Salem. At one time mem- 
bers of labor unions were pilloried as here- 
tics and Scopes was tried for teaching evolu- 
tion in Tennessee, 

“Libertarians, bigots, heroes, scoundrels, 
sages, fools—in America we have had, and 
do now have, them all.” 

In time of crisis we have always tended to 
think more acutely upon the right to free 
expression, We are doing this now because 
of the debates over the war in Vietnam and 
the questioning growing from the civil rights 
movement. While the concern is more vocal 
the anatomy of the matter of dissent remains 
the same. It has always been the same. 

Recently Henry Steel Commager, the his- 
torian, has put his finger on the one great 
obstacle that has stood in the way of in- 
formed dissent, that is, that— 

“Men in authority will always think that 
criticism of their policies is dangerous.” 

And while a feeling of danger may some- 
times be justified the greatest risk in such 
a fear is that the reaction to criticism will 
be one of emotion and name calling. The 
worst offense which can be committed in this 
connection says John Stuart Mill “is to stig- 
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matize those who hold contrary opinion as 
bad and immoral men.” 

We all have a tendency to do this with 
those who disagree with us. Yet, when we re- 
move the heat of controversy, logic and his- 
tory tell us Mill was right. 

At this late date we do not think evil of 
those writers and preachers who opposed the 
War with Mexico like Theodore Parker who 
denounced the war Sunday after Sunday 
and today is remembered as The Great Amer- 
ican Preacher. Nor do we now condemn the 
beloved Mark Twain who was so violently 
against our participation in the Philippine 
Insurrection of 1899 that he asserted that 
the Stars and Stripes should have the white 
stripes painted black and the stars replaced 
by a skull and crossbones. 

We don’t condemn Lincoln for his unyield- 
ing opposition to slavery—an accepted insti- 
tution of his day. And we sometimes forget 
that the dissents of Justice Holmes of 40 to 
50 years ago, Holmes was called the Great 
Dissenter—have become the law of our time. 

The late Judge John J. Parker, of our own 
Federal Court of Appeals admirably summed 
up what I have been fumbling to say when 
he explained: 

“All this should be self-evident. It has 
been said by wise men so many times over 
in the world’s history that I should apolo- 
gize for saying it, were it not for the fact 
that there is such great temptation to forget 
it whenever an unpopular minority says 
something that strikes at the foundation 
of what we ourselves believe in. It is easy 
enough to believe in freedom of religion for 
Episcopalians or Baptists or Presbyterians. 
The test is whether we believe in it for Mo- 
hammedans or atheists. It is easy enough 
to believe in free speech for Republicans and 
Democrats. The rub comes when it is ap- 
plied to Communists and fascists and others 
whose teachings would subvert our institu- 
tions. We must never forget that unless 
speech is free for everybody it is free for 
nobody; that unless it is free for error it 
is not free for truth; and that the only 
limitations that may safely be placed upon 
it are those that forbid slander, obscenity 
and incitement to crime.” 

Now I want you to bear particular note 
of the last sentence of Judge Parker’s re- 
marks. I believe that he here stated a prin- 
ciple that is being frequently ignored today 
by those claiming the right to dissent— 

He says “... the only limitations that 
may be safely placed upon it are those that 
forbid slander, obscenity and incitement to 
crime.” 

These are the legitimate limitations that 
a free society must impose to protect itself 
and its citizens. These limitations are being 
ignored by many of our so-called modern 
dissenters. 

We, as citizens, are failing to call the 
ground rules to their attention and to the 
attention of our elected officials. 

I now wish to submit to you that the 
greatest current threat to free expression in 
the country is the so-called doctrine of civil 
disobedience. 

The doctrine has been expressed by Martin 
Luther King in his letter from a Birmingham 
jail written on April 16, 1963 as follows: 

“One who breaks an unjust law must do 
so openly, lovingly, and with willingness to 
accept the penalty. I submit that an in- 
dividual who breaks a law that conscience 
tells him is unjust, and who willingly ac- 
cepts the penalty of imprisonment in order 
to arouse the conscience of the community 
over its injustice, is in reality expressing the 
highest respect for law.” 

It is a mystery to me how you violate a 
law lovingly. And it seems readily apparent 
that conscience varies from person to per- 
son. Witches have been burned by those 
whose conscience told them it was right and 
just. I suppose too that Jessie James probably 
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said it was right and just to rob banks. Even 
segregation, itself, has been justified by some 
who have pointed righteously to their Bibles, 
As has been observed by Burke Marshall, 
former assistant attorney general, who ac- 
tively fought the battle of civil rights: 

“If the decision to break the law really 
turns on individual conscience, it is hard 
to see in law how Dr. King is any better off 
than Governor Ross Barnett of Mississippi, 
who also believed deeply in his cause and was 
willing to go to jail.” 

It is not surprising that King, caught up 
in the fallacy of his own thinking has pro- 
claimed a different rule for the massive re- 
sistence to the law by segregationists. He 
brands their concept of moral law as “uncivil 
disobedience” and “lawlessness”. 

On its face, the doctrine is dubious at best, 
but there has been an attempt to rely on 
Thoreau and Gandhi to give it a respectable 
philosophical foundation. 

One wonders whether those who cite 
Thoreau have actually read him. This was 
the man who applauded John Brown’s bloody 
and half-crazed raid on Harper’s Ferry. In 
his Essay on Civil Disobedience written in 
1849 he frankly admits “That Government 
is best which governs not at all” and says 
that— 

“The only obligation which I have a right 
to assume is to do at any time what I think 
is right.” 

He opposed slavery and the war against 
Mexico. Refusing to pay his taxes he spent 
one night in jail. This idea of refusing to 
pay taxes is appealing, but, be that as it 
may, his doctrine is pure and simple— 
anarchy. 

Neither is Gandhi’s historic struggle in 
India an honest precedent for he was forced 
to use techniques of disobedience because 
lawful processes were wholly unavailable. 

Some other precedents loosely invoked as 
justification of civil disobedience have in- 
cluded Shay’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, 
the Whiskey Insurrection, refusal to obey the 
Pugitive Slave Law and civil disorders found 
in the labor movement. These episodes fall 
short of responsible authority. 

As an example of the misguided thinking 
of some of these incipient revolts in Ameri- 
can history which are called on to support 
civil disobedience let’s look at Shay’s Rebel- 
lion for a moment. As a witness we call 
Daniel Shay himself. He was a gallant fighter 
in the Revolution. In 1787 he was leading 
a revolt against the State of Massachusetts. 
And we hear him advising his 1100 rebels: 

“Boys, if you don’t know what you're fight- 
ing for, I'll tell you. You're fighting for 
liberty. 

“If you don't know what liberty is, I'll tell 
vou. It’s the right to do as you please, and 
to make others do whatever it pleases you to 
have them do.” 

This testimony from Shay is the key to 
the whole matter. It shows plainly the belief 
of many today that freedom is the right to 
use force to achieve your ends. However, 
freedom of expression or any liberty for that 
matter carries with it certain responsibilities. 
Without obligation freedom is license, Like 
Justice Holmes has vividly stated: 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting fire in a theater and causing panic.” 

Some people particularly those who apply 
the doctrine of civil disobedience think today 
that they have the right to cry “Fire” any 
place at any time. High time they are con- 
vinced otherwise! 

Civil disobedience is neither non-violent 
nor peaceful. Massing and marching and 
blocking streets from intended use is not 
peaceful assembly. Interfering with the 
function of public universities is not aca- 
demic freedom, nor is the use of despicable 
“four letter“ words by bearded youth in 
public gatherings. Trespass and destruction 
of property is certainly not freedom of ex- 
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pression. But all of these things are mob 
action tailor made for those few malcon- 
tents who desire a total breakdown of or- 
ganized society. 

Sit-ins are in the words of the liberal 
Justice Black “one of the surest ways any- 
one can pick out to disturb the peace.“ Even 
non-violent demonstrations if there can be 
such a thing exact a high price from the 
public generally. Traffic is disrupted. Streets 
littered. Citizens denied the use of streets 
and sidewalks. The drain on the public 
treasury is great—the Selma march cost the 
National Guard $500,000. This coupled with 
the decline of public order and interference 
with the rights of others obviously shows 
that the use of demonstrations is getting out 
of hand. While many who espouse civil dis- 
obedience may be peaceful men, the prac- 
tices they have encouraged their followers to 
indulge in have led to the belief that crime 
does pay! 

There is no constitutional sanction for 
civil disobedience, and as a matter of fact 
the case authority demands that the state 
have the ability to protect itself from an- 
archy. Even the Supreme Court has recently 
warned in the Coz case that it will not sanc- 
tion “riotous conduct in any form or dem- 
onstrations, however peaceful their con- 
duct or commendable their motives, which 
conflict with properly drawn statutes and 
ordinances designed to promote law and 
order, protect the community against dis- 
order, regulate traffic, safeguard legitimate 
interests in private and public property, or 
protect the administration of justice and 
other essential governmental functions.” 

Unfortunately, many people in high places 
have forgotten these first principles of gov- 
ernment. Civil disobedience has been ac- 
claimed in the media” and “proclaimed from 
the pulpit.” Sad to say, virtually every Prot- 
estant denomination has officially endorsed 
it in some form or the other, and from what 
we hear from Milwaukee the Protestants are 
not alone. 

The stained glass voices of the ministry 
have attempted to beguile us with calls for 
higher loyalty when actually the higher loy- 
alty of which they speak is only their own 
personal predilection. These later day “proph- 
ets” have all too readily mistaken their 
own individual desires for the will of the 
Almighty. They need to be reminded that 
the tenets of their faiths nowhere justify the 
concept that true freedom can be obtained 
without attention to duty and that, on the 
contrary, teach that only discipline can bring 
true freedom. 

Churchmen need to recognize that our 
government is based on an ideal that at- 
tempts to give each his recognition as an in- 
dividual while providing each an orderly so- 
ciety to live in. Unfortunately the ideal is 
frequently tarnished. Yet this is no excuse 
for revolt for we have devised a government 
where the constitutional courts are open to 
enforce its rule of law. And parenthetically, 
I might add, you as lawyers have a duty to 
see that no one goes without access to their 
constitutional courts should they need it. 

The clergy, of all people, should know the 
danger from the excesses of this mob action 
they advocate. But they are now doing what 
they have criticized others for doing in the 
past. They are attempting to impose their 
emotions and will on others by the use of 
force. They need to be reminded of the mem- 
orable epigram of theologian Rienhold Nei- 
bhur which says: 

Man's capacity for justice makes democ- 
racy possible, but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.” 

Their so-called higher loyalty actually 
would seem to demand a return to the rule 
of law—for in no other way can anarchy end 
chaos be averted and man’s true worth be 
realized and safeguarded. 

We must not forget what has gone on 
before and what can happen when emotions 
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govern the conduct of the day. As recently 
as the Second World War we here in West 
Virginia had an experience with the emo- 
tions of the day. Our Board of Education 
attempted to force a compulsory flag salute 
on all who attended public schools. The 
Jehovah Witnesses who opposed the fiag 
salute on the basis that their religion pro- 
hibited the worship of graven image on one 
or two occasions were tarred and feathered 
and run out of town. Ultimately in West 
Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette the 
Supreme Court of the United States struck 
down the flag saluting regulation with 
Justice Jackson saying that— 

“Those who begin coercive elimination of 
dissent soon find themselves exterminating 
dissenters. Compulsory unification of opinion 
ry G only the unanimity of the grave- 
yard.” 

This is exactly what is occurring in the 
civil rights movement. As Lewis Powell, past 
president of the American Bar Association 
has pointed out “Many centuries of human 
misery show that once a society departs from 
the rule of law, and every man becomes the 
judge of which laws he will obey, only the 
strongest remain free.” 

It seems to be current thinking that the 
right to dissent envelops the Rap Browns 
and the Stokely Carmichaels in a cloak of 
immunity. This, of course, is not true. There 
are concepts as old as the nation itself which 
allow self-protection. As a passing footnote 
to history we find that here in West Vir- 
ginia Governor Hatfield once closed a news- 
paper in Huntington which was interfering 
with efforts to bring peace in a mine war 
during a period when martial law had been 
proclaimed. Undoubtedly governmental ac- 
tion did not suffer from the refined restric- 
tions then that it now does. However, the 
principle is that the governor of a state has 
power to declare martial law and tempo- 
rarily incarcerate and hold those participat- 
ing in insurrections, rebellions or civil com- 
motions. As former Justice Whitaker has 
put it: 

“The remedy is plain as the threat. It is 
simply to insist that our governments, state 
and federal, discharge their duty of protect- 
ing the people against lawless invasions upon 
their persons and property. In no other way 
can we orderly resolve the issues that con- 
front and divide us, or live together in peace 
and harmony as a civilized nation.” 

This the organized Bar must demand. This 
country cannot accept a doctrine which al- 
lows a citizen to pick and choose the obli- 
gations of citizenship he will perform. It 
is time the Bar is heard on the question. We 
must tell the devotees of civil disobedience 
that the rule of law must prevail and the 
violators of the law no matter how lofty 
their aims or how high their position in so- 
ciety must be told they are not above the 
law. We must insist that correction of sup- 
posed injustices by threat of intimidation, 
by extra-legal means or by violence can no 
longer be tolerated. 

While the Supreme Court of the United 
States is not a body these days to be bound 
by precedent even it cannot continue to 
ignore the growing threat to our liberty of 
expression posed by this doctrine of force 
called civil disobedience. Civil disobedience 
has proliferated to such sweeping subjects 
as Vietnam, peace in general, disarmament, 
poverty, and is beginning to be practiced 
“whenever impatient leaders deem it a more 
efficacious means than the normal process 
of democracy.” 

It is the greatest single threat today to 
the right of dissent and has contributed 
measurably in my opinion to the long hot 
summers we have been having of late. The 
Supreme Court would now do well to abide 
the admonition of Justice Jackson made 4 
few years ago when he said: 

“This Court has gone far toward accept- 
ing the doctrine that civil liberty means 
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the removal of all restraints from these 
crowds and that all local attempts to main- 
tain order are impairments of the liberty of 
the citizen. The choice is not between order 
and liberty. It is between liberty with order 
and anarchy without either. There is danger 
that, if the Court does not temper its doc- 
trinaire logic with a little practical wisdom, 
it will convert the constitutional Bill of 
Rights into a suicide pact.” 
Think about it! 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND VIOLENCE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, one of 
the chief factors contributing to the rash 
of civil disorders this summer was 
widespread unemployment in the neigh- 
borhoods where this violence occurred. 
The causes for this unemployment are 
many—job discrimination, lack of edu- 
cational opportunities, the absence of 
training facilities, and racial segregation 
in housing. However, one immediate cause 
has been the flight of industry from the 
center city to the suburbs. 

This shift in location patterns has 
placed the resident of the ghetto in a 
position where it is difficult for him to 
compete for these jobs. The white worker 
can live near the new plant, or usually 
can afford an automobile to drive to work. 

The ghetto dweller, on the other hand, 
is usually barred from renting or owning 
a home in this new area, cannot afford a 
car, and cannot take public transporta- 
tion to the plant. The result is that this 
person is closed out of a job. 

In the past 2 years, however, there has 
been a recognition by private enterprise 
that the location of a plant has social 
consequences in addition to the normal 
economic ones. Many companies are now 
aware that a decision to move to the 
suburb means an increase in the frustra- 
tion in the ghetto. This has resulted in a 
reevaluation by some of the Nation’s 
leading companies as to where plants 
should be located. 

Mr. President, I am proud to say that 
one nationwide corporation, Control 
Data, has decided to build a plant in a 
center city location, and more important, 
to build on the North Side of Minne- 
apolis, where racial disturbances oc- 
curred this summer. Control Data, one 
of the country’s largest computer man- 
ufacturers, has announced that it will 
build an 85,000-square-foot plant that 
will employ 275 people. In addition, 
Control Data will also use the area as 
the site for one of its training institutes. 

This will be a major step toward the 
improvement of the North Side, and 
should serve as an example to other 
companies throughout the Nation. The 
resident of the North Side will realize 
that he has not been forgotten, and that 
there are good financial opportunities 
available to him. I applaud this decision 
and wish Control Data complete success. 

Mr. President, this move to the North 
Side in Minneapolis demonstrates that 
Control Data committed to the better- 
ment of the citizens in its community. 
It is a fine example of community in- 
volvement. It is also a challenge—an at- 
tempt to reverse the tide of industry and 
jobs away from the city, and away from 
those whose mobility is limited. I ask 
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unanimous consent that a recent edi- 
torial published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, commending the decision of 
Control Data, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONTROL DATA AND THE NORTH SIDE 


There soon will be a new name on Ply- 
mouth Av., the street of boarded-up build- 
ings. It will be that of Control Data Corp. 
The decision of one of the world’s leading 
computer manufacturers to open a plant on 
the Minneapolis North Side, where racial dis- 
turbances occurred in 1966 and 1967, is an 
exciting and significant development for our 
community. 

The company will operate temporarily in 
leased quarters at Plymouth and Bryant 
Avs., but next year will build an 85,000- 
square-foot plant to employ 275 people. Just 
as important, Control Data, which operates 
eight computer institutes in the United 
States and abroad, will establish its second 
Minneapolis institute near or adjacent to the 
new North Side plant. 

The announcement is significant for many 
reasons. 

The plant and institute represent the first 
major private investment announced for the 
poverty district since the disturbances. We 
hope it encourages other such investments. 

The plant will provide job opportunities 
for untrained residents of that part of our 
city with the highest concentration of non- 
whites and the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment. Previously, inexperienced persons have 
been trained by Control Data to become pro- 
ductive workers at such rural locations as 
Redwood Falls, Cambridge, Spring Grove and 
Montevideo, and Control Data believes it 
can do the same on the North Side. 

The institute will bring into the North 
Side students from throughout the Upper 
Midwest, thereby breaking down, partly, the 
fences that separate and isolate the North 
Side from the broader me tan com- 
munity. Its presence in the North Side, one 
hopes, will motivate more young people there 
to continue their education and enter an 
industry where opportunities for personal 
advancement are great. 

The plant represents a break in the pat- 
tern of industrial flight to the suburbs. Con- 
trol Data, now only 10 years old, got its 
start in an old building at 5th and Park, 
but joined the suburban movement when 
it later located its headquarters in Blooming- 
ton and put its biggest plants in the suburbs. 

The plant also represents a major com- 
mitment by Control Data toward improving 
the attitudes of the ghetto, for it will pro- 
duce a standard product, an electronic de- 
vice that is a part of each computer system 
the company sells. People who will work in 
the plant will know that they are not just 
the recipients of some kind of corporate do- 
goodism or special federal contract. 

In recruiting workers, the company will 
work closely with poverty agencies active on 
the North Side. But there is no government 
money involved in the project, nor are fed- 
erally-financed training programs part of it 
(although Control Data does not rule out 
the use of such programs, if appropriate). 
The project clearly appears to involve much 
more than Control Data is required to do to 
fulfill its obligations as a major federal con- 
tractor and equal opportunity employer. It 
is setting an example for the rest of the com- 
munity. 

As it did when it took on International 
Business Machines Corp. in the field of super- 
computers, Control Data is taking on another 
major new challenge. It came out well on the 
first. All of us have a stake in how well Con- 
trol Data and its new employes succeed in 
this new challenge. 
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OUR POPULATION AND OUR FUTURE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the United States is the fourth 
nation in history to have passed 200 
million population. The others are main- 
land China, with an estimated 750 mil- 
lion; India, with about 510 million; and 
the Soviet Union, with an estimated 240 
million. 

When this historic milestone for our 
country was passed, the Washington 
Post took note of the occasion in a very 
fine editorial. 

It took nearly 350 years from the time 
the first colonists settled on these shores 
for this country to reach its first 100 
million in 1915. It took only 52 years 
for that number to double to the 200 mil- 
lion mark. Now the projection is that 
by the year 2000, only a little more than 
26 years away, our population will reach 
or pass 300 million. 

Such growth has significant implica- 
tions for almost every aspect of the fu- 
ture of our country. We must keep con- 
stantly in mind, as we consider the leg- 
islative issues that come before Con- 
gress, that this is indeed a dynamic so- 
ciety in which we live, and one in which 
the problems of change will become 
more, not less, acute. We must never fall 
into the trap of thinking of our prob- 
lems as if they were static. 

Said in another way, the problems di- 
rectly relating to population that we 
have faced in the period of time it has 
taken the United States to grow from 
100 million to 200 million will more than 
double in impact in the years immedi- 
ately ahead of us, for it will take only 
half the time to reach 300 million that 
it has taken us to pass the present his- 
toric milestone of 200 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Two Hundred Million 
Milestone,” published in the Washington 
Post of November 23, 1967, be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two HUNDRED MILLION MILESTONE 

Passing the 200 million mark in popula- 
tion is something of a milestone in our his- 
tory, like the passing of the frontier. Just 
when it occurred is a matter of conjecture 
and a question of no real significance. But 
the fact that this country took 300 years of 
high birth rates and immigration to attain 
its first 100 million, that it has doubled its 
population since 1915 and is now expected 
to add another 100 million before the turn 
of the century ought to provide some pro- 
found thinking about where we are heading. 

Throughout our history we have been ex- 
tremely growth conscious. Rapid multiplica- 
tion seemed essential to fill up our vast 
open spaces, to augment economic prosperity 
and create national strength. So growth and 
more growth came to seem the primary vir- 
tue. It is deeply ingrained in American think- 
ing. With the passing of the 200 million mile- 
stone, however, we have surely attained ma- 
turity, and we will have to adjust our think- 
ing to the problems of maturity if we are 
5 avoid the mistakes of many older civiliza- 

ons. 

Even with 200 million Americans, our cities 
are being overwhelmed by traffic congestion, 
air and water pollution, slums and social 
ferment. The country seems to be rushing 
toward the creation of insupportable mega- 
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lopoli on the East and West Coasts and in the 
Great Lakes region. If another 100 million 
people should be dumped into these over- 
crowded urban centers in the next three 
decades, living conditions might well become 
intolerable. 

It is not wise to wait until our food supply 
has been endangered or our living space 
has been overcrowded before recognizing the 
changes that have come about. In the decades 
ahead the country may have to resort to 
drastic measures to maintain something of an 
urban-rural balance. Truisms of the past 
about the virtue of large families may have 
to be unlearned, and certainly we shall have 
to spend a far larger portion of our time and 
energy on the preservation of precious re- 
sources and the protection of our environ- 
ment. 

The passing of a population milestone will 
not of itself effect any changes. But it is an 
invitation to broader thinking. It should 
remind us that human welfare and national 
strength are not measured in mere numbers 
but in the ability of people to create a 
sound and sustainable environment. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDER- 
ATION OF THE VIETNAM CON- 
FLICT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 783, Senate Resolution 180. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States con- 
sider taking the appropriate initiative 
through his representative at the United Na- 
tions to assure that the United States reso- 
lution of January 31, 1966, or any other 
resolution of equivalent purpose be brought 
before the Security Council for consideration, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under control. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It will be 
a very brief quorum call. I ask the Chair 
to charge it against my side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the majority leader, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. HART]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, for many 
months now, together with others, I have 
urged that this Nation demonstrate to all 
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the world how serious we are in our de- 
sire that the Vietnamese war be taken up 
by the United Nations, and, hopefully, 
resolved. 

I know, as others do, that there are a 
great many hurdles that have to be 
cleared, and many difficulties can be as- 
signed as to why no constructive result 
will follow by reference to the United 
Nations. 

The alternatives available to us are 
tragically limited, and if we have the will 
to get to the moon and to wage war, we 
should commit that same resolute will to 
the search for peace, including a search 
in the United Nations; and we should 
make very clear that the judgment of the 
United Nations with respect to the 
proper course to resolve the fight in Viet- 
nam will be a judgment that we will ac- 
cept, unless it offends the conscience of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
time be charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be charged 
equally, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
October 25 the distinguished majority 
leader, Senator MANSFIELD, and 54 other 
Senators submmitted a sense of the Sen- 
ate resolution which would seek to bring 
the Vietnam issue before the United Na- 
tions Security Council. I am very pleased 
and proud to say that this resolution now 
has 59 cosponsors. 

This resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
hearings which followed were particu- 
larly useful to the committee, because 
most of the witnesses had served as 
former U.S. delegates to the United Na- 
tions. These men spoke with authority 
and with experience as to the procedural 
processes of the United Nations and how 
the United States could best undertake 
an initiative to bring the question of Viet- 
nam before the Security Council for dis- 
cussion and debate. On the basis of this 
testimony and the very able presentation 
of the distinguished U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Arthur J. Goldberg, the Foreign Relations 
Committee unanimously recommended 
that the Senate approve Senate Resolu- 
tion 180. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that the proposal before the Senate to- 
day is not the only one before the Sen- 
ate. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon is the architect of Senate 
consideration of an attempt to get the 
United Nations to consider the Vietnam 
issue. The senior Senator from Oregon 
submitted a resolution of his own to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Both Sen- 
ate Resolution 180 and the resolution of 
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the Senator from Oregon were considered 
together, 

With the support of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. President, the 
committee decided to report the more 
general language of Senate Resolution 
180, introduced by the distinguished 
majority leader. It was thought that a 
generalized resolution drawing the over- 
whelming support of the Senate would 
best make the point which is most sig- 
nificant: That is, the endorsement of a 
particular approach to the Vietnam prob- 
lem is less important at this moment 
than seeing to it that the Vietnam dis- 
pute is brought before the United Na- 
tions. As the majority leader said on 
October 25 when he submitted Senate 
Resolution 180, Initiation, not resolu- 
tion, is the key word as far as the Secu- 
rity Council is concerned.” 

Mr. President, the witnesses before the 
Foreign Relations Committee were unan- 
imous in their judgment that the United 
States must take the question of Vietnam 
to the United Nations if the United Na- 
tions is to continue to have relevance to 
peacemaking. The United Nations can 
hardly beg the question of Vietnam. If it 
continues to avoid the Vietnam issue, it 
may well go, in my opinion, the way of 
the League of Nations. 

The time is long overdue for a U.S. 
initiative at the United Nations. It has 
been almost 2 years since the United 
States sought to place the Vietnam issue 
before the Security Council and then 
dropped the effort. The effort ended, not 
in a repudiation of the United States 
initiative, but rather in indecision and 
ambiguity in the expectation of greater 
results from other peacemaking efforts, 
expectations which, of course, have been 
totally unfulfilled, 

Rather, the war has gone on, relent- 
less in its destruction and revolting and 
degrading and odious in the human toll 
which it has exacted. The road of the 
war’s expansion has become a boulevard; 
the path to peace has narrowed to a 
slender trail, as alternatives have dis- 
appeared and the options declined. In 
an open-ended and frustrating and di- 
visive war, the United States has no 
choice but to pursue every possible ap- 
proach to an honorable settlement of the 
Vietnam dispute. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the 
time of my colleagues to review the testi- 
mony which was taken by the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and which is con- 
tained in the report on each Senator’s 
desk. However, I would commend the 
report of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on Senate Resolution 180 to the care- 
ful attention of the Senate. Many wit- 
nesses argued that a deescalation, such 
as a cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam would be an essential bona 
fides and might open the way to bringing 
the Vietnam war to an honorable con- 
clusion. 

Many of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee may agree with this 
proposition. Many members of the com- 
mittee and the Senate may not agree. 
In the common judgment of the com- 
mittee, it was felt more important to 
search for that which would unite the 
Senate. Such unity was found in the 
language of Senate Resolution 180. The 
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committee agreed that the effort should 
be made to open the way to United Na- 
tions consideration of the Vietnam issue 
without in any way prejudicing the out- 
come of discussion and debate by speci- 
fying preconditions or a particular 
approach. 

I believe that this initiative will be a 
worthwhile effort even if consideration 
by the Security Council serves only to 
clarify the various positions of those di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in this con- 
flict by bringing them together in a face- 
to-face discussion. 

In short, this resolution asks only that 
the debate begin before the Security 
Council. If the members of the United 
Nations, acting collectively, agree, after 
debate and discussion, that direct negoti- 
ations or convening of the Geneva con- 
ference, or whatever, is the surer way to 
peace, and are prepared to accept the 
responsibility of those beliefs by going 
on record, then there may well be the 
beginning of a beginning toward the 
restoration of peace. 

The conflict in Vietnam has already 
been raised from a guerrilla war to an 
internationalized war. I suggest the time 
has come to internationalize the search 
for peace. 

Can the United Nations help? We will 
not know until the attempt is made, and 
made again and again if it is necessary. 
I urge that we begin here today the 
process which may lead from the rhetoric 
of peace in the United Nations to the 
realities of peacemaking on Vietnam. 

I wish again to commend the leader- 
ship of the distinguished majority leader 
and the senior Senator from Oregon for 
their initiative in bringing this matter 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
and now the Senate. I hope the Senate 
will endorse this proposal by an over- 
whelming vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time 
for the rolleall to be charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the war in Vietnam is the only major 
crisis since the founding of the United 
Nations in which neither the Security 
Council nor the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has exercised its in- 
fluence. The time is long past due for 
Officials of the Johnson administration 
to make a much greater effort to bring 
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our Vietnam involvement before the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations for 
consideration. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of the 
resolution introduced by the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
There is no U.S, Senator who is more 
knowledgeable on our involvement in 
Vietnam or who has added more to his 
knowledge over a longer period of years 
than the majority leader. I congratulate 
him for his efforts in bringing this reso- 
lution before the Senate. 

If ever there were a situation which 
constituted a threat to world peace as 
envisaged by those who created the 
United Nations more than 20 years ago, 
it is certainly the Vietnam war. The fact 
that some participants in that ugly civil 
war are not members of the United Na- 
tions should not and does not bar United 
Nations recognition of the problem. 

U.N. representatives of more than 104 
nations have expressed the concern of 
their governments over the danger that 
the Vietnam war presents to world peace. 
Since September 21, 1967, delegates from 
more than 50 nations have suggested in 
the General Assembly that the United 
States stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam in the hope that this will bring the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong, or 
representatives of the National Libera- 
tion Front, to the conference table where 
a cease-fire can be negotiated. 

The Johnson administration has taken 
the position that the only alternative to 
our continued involvement in Vietnam 
is abject, dishonorable withdrawal of our 
Armed Forces. The plain truth is that 
an honorable alternative exists by halt- 
ing further escalation of the ground 
fighting and an unconditional cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam, fol- 
lowed by negotiations for a compromise 
settlement based on the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

Our great Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara, correctly stated that our 
bombing of North Vietnam and the ob- 
jectives attained by that incessant bomb- 
ing are no longer commensurate with 
the loss of priceless lives of so many pi- 
lots and airmen now being sustained and 
the continued loss of aircraft, of which 
more than 800 of the finest warplanes 
ever produced have already been shot 
down in Vietnam. 

If President Johnson feels that he can- 
not retreat from his present position re- 
garding a halt to the bombing he could, 
without loss of face, make it known 
that the United States would put aside its 
own official views on the bombing if the 
United Nations called for its suspension 
as a step toward negotiations. In his ef- 
forts to settle the Algerian war by negoti- 
ation, President de Gaulle at one critical 
juncture withdrew an entire division of 
French troops as a means of convincing 
the Algerians that he genuinely desired 
a political settlement. Neither France nor 
De Gaulle lost face. Nor would we, the 
most powerful nation that ever existed 
under the bending sky of God, forfeit 
the respect of any country or any mean- 
ingful military advantage by similarly 
taking the step which only we can take 
to set the peace machinery in motion. 

It may very well be that the United 
Nations will not be able, or determined 
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enough, to cope with the most serious 
threat to world peace in a generation. 
However, this question will never be 
answered unless we make a much greater 
effort to bring the entire question up for 
consideration in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

There have been many proposals set 
forth from many different sources for 
ending our involvement in the civil war 
in Vietnam and for bringing that tragic 
conflict to a peaceful conclusion. Some 
claim that the time is not now ripe for 
U.N: consideration of the Vietnam prob- 
lem. With our casualties—dead and 
wounded young Americans—now exceed- 
ing 100,000 young men and with our 
terrible losses increasing rapidly, and 
with no end of this struggle in sight, 
there should be no question as to the fact 
that every possible avenue toward peace 
should immediately be explored and uti- 
lized to the utmost. 

For these reasons I have cosponsored 
and do strongly support the resolution 
introduced by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
calling on the President to take the ap- 
propriate initiative to bring the Vietnam 
question before the Security Council. 

Faced with the gravest threat to world 
peace since World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict, we should avail ourselves 
of the one international body established 
to maintain and secure world peace. In 
asking the Security Council to take an 
active role in bringing the Vietnam con- 
flict to an honorable end the United 
States would be showing itself to be ready 
to stake its reputation and motives in 
free and open debate before the world. 

It is with the hope that the United Na- 
tions will live up to its early promise as 
man’s last best hope for permanent peace 
that I support the pending resolution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest. the absence of a quorum and 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
charged equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Typ- 
Nos in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 


THE DEPARTURE OF CHARLES 
FRANKEL AS ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR EDUCATION- 
AL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam is now placing insur- 
mountable burdens on those officials who 
are trying to carry out their responsibil- 
ities in the more enlightened and con- 
structive areas of international relations. 
The Government is losing the services of 
many talented and dedicated men who 
are finding the restrictions placed upon 
their duties to be incompatible with the 
high performance they demand. 
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The departure of Charles Frankel as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs cannot come 
as a total surprise to those of us who are 
familiar with the difficulties he has faced. 
In addition to the major cuts in appro- 
priations which have made the State De- 
partment cultural program almost im- 
possible to administer at required levels, 
Dr. Frankel has been forced to deal with 
a series of intangible problems which 
only occur when our country is regarded 
with suspicion abroad; these problems 
are totally unrelated to the functions of 
his office. 

Although the international educational 
and cultural exchange program has not 
been able to receive the high priority it 
deserves, the fact that it continues to 
operate well at all is testimony to Dr. 
Frankel’s patient, efficient, and selfless 
service. He has earned the gratitude of 
all who are interested in international 
cooperation in the arts, sciences and hu- 
manities, and in short of all those deeply 
interested in better human relations in 
this troubled world. His demand for ex- 
cellence in international education has 
been an inspiration to those who have 
participated in the various programs. Dr. 
Frankel will be sorely missed. We can 
only find some solace in the fact that he 
will continue to contribute in other ways 
to the intellectual life of the Nation. 

It is with profound regret that I con- 
template the loss to our Government of 
such an outstanding intellectual leader 
as Dr. Frankel and his charming and dis- 
criminating wife. 


INDONESIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News of November 22 
printed a lead editorial entitled “The 
Smart Way To Help.” It is an endorse- 
ment of some of the solid reporting that 
has been produced by Scripps-Howard 
correspondent R. H. Shackford, and, in 
this case, some of the sound advice at- 
tributed to our American Ambassador to 
Indonesia, Marshall Greene. 

The editorial and the reports it com- 
ments upon point up some of the changes 
in aid and foreign policy emphasis which 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been pushing upon the administration 
for some years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Smart War To HELP 

Southeast Asia is an area in which the 
United States can use all the luck it can 
get. That is why recent developments in 
Indonesia—the biggest, most populous (105 
million) and potentially richest nation in 
the region—have been a windfall for us. 

Just two years ago, a Peking-backed com- 
munist-led attempt to seize the government 
was nipped just in the knick of time by the 
army. President Sukarno, who practically de- 
livered his country to the communists and 
wrecked its economy on the side, was grad- 
ually pried out of office. And the new rulers, 
military and civilian are trying diligently to 
rehabitate Indonesia economically. 

The boobish way for the United States to 
help would be to rush in with a bagful of 
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money, dispatch entire battalions of eco- 
nomic aid advisers, run up the American 
flag from any available flagpole, and make 
sure we surpass “rival” governments that 
give aid, too. 

The real challenge to American policy- 
makers, as Scripps-Howard Correspondent R. 
H. Shackford has written from Jakarta, is 
to find ways to help the friendly new regime 
pull Indonesia together—yet keep American 
involvement in Indonesia’s internal affairs 
at a minimum. 

Fortunately, we have as Ambassador in 
Jakarta one of our smartest and coolest dip- 
lomats, Marshall Greene. And he has some 
clean-cut ideas on how to go about the aid 
business this second time around. His pre- 
scription: 

Keep the number of Americans—staffs of 
the Embassy, AID mission, U.S. Information 
Agency and others—small. Aim: raise effi- 
ciency, reduce the American “presence.” 

Do indirectly what is best done indirectly. 
Example: instead of the standard USIA idea 
of setting up American libraries (which 
have been targets for demonstrators), give 
American books to Indonesian libraries. In 
short, make this aid“ available under nor- 
mal local conditions—not under a red- 
white-and-blue banner that proclaims our 
“generosity.” 

Financial aid should be continued only on 
a multilateral basis, with the money coming 
simultaneously from a dozen or more 
“donor” nations jointly assessing needs and 
dovetailing contributions. This practice, 
begun with India and Pakistan, is being fol- 
lowed in Indonesia’s case. 

Purely U.S. aid projects should be con- 
fined to those in which we technically ex- 
cel. Examples: the Dutch, with long experi- 
ence in Indonesia, should be encouraged to 
apply their knowledge; the Japanese ought 
to lend their advice on family planning, in 
which they have made unusual progress. 

In short, keep it lean, efficient and co- 
operate. Wish we had done that years ago in 
many other places. 


VIETNAM—COMMENT ON STATE- 
MENTS BY GENERAL WEST- 
MORELAND AND AMBASSADOR 
BUNKER 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to comment briefly on the 
optimistic and confident remarks made 
in various public appearances last week 
by General Westmoreland and Ambas- 
sador Bunker. Their remarks struck a 
responsive chord, for we are—and have 
always been—an optimistic and confi- 
dent nation with good grounds for being 
so. The war in Vietnam has shaken our 
natural confidence and optimism and as 
a result we have become a confused and 
divided country whose attention has 
been distracted and whose energies and 
resources have been diverted by a war 
which many of us believe we should not 
have joined and should not continue. 

I do not mean to contend that we can- 
not win a military victory in Vietnam. 
I gather that General Westmoreland is 
convinced that we can and that we are 
well on the way to doing so. We have, of 
course, heard such predictions before. 
They have always proved wrong, but 
they have been made at times when we 
did not have massive forces in Vietnam 
as we do now. I am personally quite skep- 
tical because it seems to me that General 
Westmoreland has based his predictions 
on several questionable assumptions in- 
cluding the assumption that the North 
Vietnamese will not commit all of their 
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forces—or even significant additional 
forces—to the war. 

But while I am skeptical about Gener- 
al Westmoreland’s predictions, I hope, I 
most fervently hope, that he is right. I 
cannot express too strongly my hope that 
the war will soon be over: that Ameri- 
cans and Vietnamese will no longer have 
to suffer and die: that Vietnam’s agony 
will finally end. 

But I am sorry to say that I do not 
believe that the war will end soon, or 
soon enough to save thousands of Amer- 
ican lives and tens of thousands of Viet- 
namese lives, if we continue to seek to 
end it by purely military means. 

And when it does end, one way or the 
other, as it must eventually, will it have 
been worth the price in men, in the enor- 
mous resources we have dissipated and 
the further resources we will have to con- 
tribute, in the damage to our reputation 
abroad and to the health of our society 
at home? I do not believe that it will 
have been worth the price which is, to 
me, the most tragic aspect of the war. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDER- 
ATION OF THE VIETNAM CON- 
FLICT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the sense of Senate resolution (S. Res. 
180) seeking U.S. initiative to assure U.N. 
Security Council consideration of Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very happy to 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
vote which is about to be taken, the 
Senate will record in effect, an attitude 
respecting the United Nations and the 
settlement of the conflict in Vietnam. 
The pending resolution, cosponsored by 
59 Senators, does not have the force of 
law. It seeks neither to compel nor direct. 
It acts only to make crystal clear where 
the Senate stands on one aspect of the 
problem of Vietnam. 

By adopting the resolution, the Sen- 
ate will advise the President that it 
would look with favor on a vigorous and 
sustained U.S. effort to seek through the 
United Nations system at least the begin- 
nings of a just peace even if, at the end, 
it is found that a settlement for Viet- 
nam can be better negotiated elsewhere. 

While the resolution would appear to 
be without particular controversy, it does 
not follow that it is without particular 
significance. On the contrary, the resolu- 
tion signifies a great deal. It signifies the 
deep, the very deep unity of concern of 
the Senate with the continuance of the 
war in Vietnam and the determination 
that every recourse open under the U.N. 
Charter for ending it in a just peace 
ought to be pursued by this Government. 

It means that the Senate defers to the 
President in matters of timing and on the 
specifics of action in the United Nations 
which are, properly, his unique responsi- 
bility, even as the executive branch is 
advised by the resolution to try to move 
the United Nations to make a contribu- 
tion to the settlement of the Vietnamese 
conflict. The resolution urges the execu- 
tive branch to make this try energetically 
and earnestly, to make it not in whispers 
in the corridors but in open view and 
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with firm voice before the Security 
Council, by moving procedurally and by 
insisting, if necessary, upon votes—win, 
lose or draw—in that body. 

It would be my understanding that the 
Senate is aware, at this point, that an 
initiative at the United Nations may in- 
volve a confrontation before the Security 
Council with all those who are involved 
in the continuance of the war. That in- 
cludes not only the Soviet Union but also 
Peking, Hanoi, and the National Libera- 
tion Front and others. The willingness 
to engage in this confrontation has al- 
ready been set forth by the administra- 
tion in the exceptional testimony which 
the distinguished United States Ambas- 
sad_r at the United Nations, Mr. Gold- 
berg, gave to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In sum, the adoption of the resolution 
means that the Senate not only reaffirms 
its recognition of this Nation’s commit- 
ments under the U.N. Charter but urges 
that these commitments be called into 
play for ourselves and for all nations by 
the positive actions of this Government. 
The Senate wants the procedures of the 
U.N. Charter to be invoked in good faith 
by the United States notwithstanding 
rumors of vetoes or threats of blocking 
tactics on the part of any nation. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I believe it 
is high time to insist upon this course. 
It is high time for nations to stand up 
and be counted on the issues of peace in 
Vietnam. The Senate has a responsibility 
to the people of the United States to en- 
courage the executive branch, at the very 
least, to lay the problem of Vietnam in 
open view before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. In that fashion, it may 
be possible to clarify the issues. It may 
be possible to find out who stands where 
on what. 

In my judgment, the adoption of the 
resolution, expressing as it does the sense 
of the Senate, will strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s hand. He can pursue the sense of 
the resolution or not, as he sees fit. It 
remains his responsibility, as I have al- 
ready stated, to decide if, when, and how 
to act with regard to a U.N. initiative. 
As one sponsor of the resolution, however, 
I must express the conviction not only 
that its adoption is desirable but that 
there is an urgency for action in pursuit 
of its purposes by the executive branch 
of this Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have already 
stated that I am a cosponsor and I thor- 
oughly agree with what the Senator has 
said. Is it the Senator’s understanding 
that this proposal may be inscribed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Securi- 
ty Council without being subject to a 
veto? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. If 
nine votes are available out of the 15 
which comprise the membership of the 
Security Council, it can be so inscribed 
without the possibility of a veto being 
exercised. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it also the opinion 
of the majority leader that even though 
we are unable to obtain in advance ab- 
solute assurance of the nine votes, the 
resolution still should be presented for 
action by the Security Council? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely, because 
many of the nations of the United Na- 
tions, as the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee him- 
self has pointed out, have indicated in 
their speeches before the General Assem- 
bly, in the persons of their chiefs of 
state, their prime ministers, or their for- 
eign ministers, that Vietnam is of con- 
siderable and immediate concern to 
them. 

If that is the case, then I think it is 
up to the key unit within the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the Security 
Council, to face up to its responsibility 
in this respect, to put into operation the 
first article of the United Nations Char- 
ter, and to do all that it can to bring 
about, if possible, a solution to this most 
difficult problem which goes far beyond 
any direct confrontation between the 
United States and the South Vietnamese 
Government in Saigon and the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to ask 
one other question for clarification. Some 
persons are confused about the procedure 
in the Security Council. If the resolu- 
tion is inscribed by an affirmative vote of 
nine members, then subsequently, with 
respect. to whatever is recommended as a 
substantive matter, the course to be pur- 
sued would be subject to a veto or could 
be adopted by nine members? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It could be subject 
to a veto, but before it could be subject 
to a veto, with a nine-member majority, 
debate would be forthcoming on the basis 
of the U.S. resolution or other proposal, 
or request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot see any 
real risk to the United States, but much 
to gain, by a pursuance of this procedure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that I see no 
risk involved. It is another attempt to 
explore an opening which might lead to 
an honorable solution, an honorable 
peace, in Vietnam. This is another way, 
among the many in which the President 
is interested, and in which he indicated 
his interest in the first place on January 
30, 1966, when he directed the Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, Arthur Gold- 
berg, to present to the Security Council a 
resolution which, in effect, asked the 
Security Council to take up this matter. 
He suggested that it might be possible 
for the Security Council to recommend 
the reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. However, nothing has been done 
since that time in the Security Council. 

It would be our hope that on the 
basis of the resolution, if and when it is 
adopted, the President’s hand would be 
strengthened, and, through him, the 
hand of our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, to the end that the Security 
Council would live up to or face up to 
its responsibility. 

There are indications that the Soviet 
Union and France might oppose this sug- 
gestion. But I note that both those na- 
tions have indicated that, in their opin- 
ion, the way to a settlement is by a re- 
convening of the Geneva Conference or 
a settlement based upon the Geneva 
accords. 

The Soviet Union, as one of the two 
cochairmen of the Geneva Conference, 
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has the right to call for its reconvening 
but has consistently refused to make 
such a call, even while advocating such 
a move. In contrast, the United King- 
dom, the other cochairman, has shown 
itself always willing to bring about a re- 
convening of the Geneva Conferences 
of 1954 and 1962. 

So I think it is about time that the 
nations which talk a great deal ought 
to put their money where their words 
are, face up to their responsibility, and 
undertake in their own way to do what 
they can to bring this problem to the 
negotiating table, to see if a settlement 
can be achieved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that if the resolution is presented to the 
Security Council and a majority of the 
members, or nine members, feel that the 
resolution is worthy of consideration, it 
will then be discussed in the Security 
Council and a solution of the problem in 
Southeast Asia will be sought. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. And if we do not have a 
majority of the Security Council with us, 
or nine members, then it will prove that 
those who vote against us, or those who 
abstain from voting, do not want any 
discussion of restoring peace in Southeast 
Asia to come before the United Nations, 
and particularly the Security Council. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is again 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know how far the 
President is going with this. I know he 
has encouraged the submission of a reso- 
lution—twice, I believe. He has encour- 
aged it, anyway. I can understand how 
he perhaps may have some reluctance at 
being voted down in the Security Coun- 
cil. I would like to point out that even 
though we were to lose the vote in the 
Security Council through abstentions or 
votes against us, which might be con- 
strued as constituting a small defeat, yet 
if through suffering a small defeat we 
gained a great victory, it seems to me 
that would be very worth while. 

We have heard that Russia has prom- 
ised to veto any effort on our part to 
secure peace through the United Na- 
tions. We do not know how France will 
act—France is unpredictable at this 
time—but at the present time the 
United States is blamed by a large num- 
ber of the nations of the earth for con- 
ditions which exist in Southeast Asia, 
and the United States alone is being 
blamed. It appears to me that it is about 
time that the nations represented on 
the Security Council be called upon to 
stand up and say whether they are at 
all interested in securing or bringing 
about peace in Southeast Asia, or 
whether they are more interested in 
keeping us involved in a very costly war 
in that area. 

As the Senator from Montana said, 
Russia could have joined England in 
reconvening the Geneva Conference 3 
or 4 years ago. It flatly refused to do so. 

I think it is about time that we 
stopped, in a sense, protecting Russia 
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from embarrassment by forcing her to 
vote before the world, which will indi- 
cate whether Russia desires peace in 
Southeast Asia or whether she is in- 
sistent on keeping us involved in war 
indefinitely, at as high a cost as possible. 

I do not know what discussions we 
may have had with Russia. Apparently 
they do not want war near their coun- 
try. They want it as far away as possi- 
ble. They want it as far from us as possi- 
ble. They have shown no signs of want- 
ing us to go to war with Cuba, or Cuba 
with us. And so it appears in the Middle 
East, and in the Cyprus controversy. 

I think it is time we adopted this reso- 
lution and forced the members of the 
Security Council to stand up and be 
counted. If the majority of them vote 
with us, that will at least show we have 
some sympathizers in ‘the world. It 
means, probably, that they could rec- 
ommend reconvening the Geneva Con- 
ference or at least taking some actions 
whether Russia likes it or not. But we 
have gone too far to avoid embarrassing 
Moscow, and it is time that we put them 
on the spot. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
Senator that if the Security Council did 
go so far as to recommend a reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference, the first per- 
son at that Conference, in my opinion, 
would be the President of the United 
States or his Secretary of State. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think he would be and 
should be, because we have recommended 
it in the past and in the early period 
of this war. The opposition indicated 
they would go along with the findings of 
the Geneva Conference. Yet we were un- 
able to get a meeting of that Conference 
reconvened simply because Russia would 
not join England in calling for it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect, because all of the active partici- 
pants, the North Vietnamese, Peking, 
and Moscow, have all stated that if there 
is to be peace in Vietnam, it will have 
to be on the basis of the Geneva accords. 
And we have stated time and time and 
time again that we would be more than 
happy to attend a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference, but because of the 
fact that one of the two cochairmen, the 
Soviet Union, has failed to live up to 
what it says by joining the United King- 
dom in reconvening the Conference, it 
has been impossible to do so. 

So I think there is a grave question 
of credibility in this matter as far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, and I think it 
is about time for it to either fish or cut 
bait and let the world know where it 
stands, 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is more than a 
matter of credibility because in the 
meantime, since Russia refused to join 
in reconvening the Geneva Conference, 
antiaircraft guns which have been fur- 
nished by Russia, and some by China, 
have shot down 700 or 800 of our planes 
and killed a lot of our fliers. I do not 
see why we should be so considerate of 
how Russia feels. We act as if we were 
afraid we were going to embarrass them, 
It is about time they were embarrassed 
to the extent of letting the people of the 
world know whether they want that war 
brought to a successful and honorable 
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conclusion or whether they want it con- 
tinued for the express purpose of weak- 
ening the Untied States or possibly in- 
volving the United States in war with 
China. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that if the nine votes were forthcoming 
in the Security Council, it would not 
necessarily mean that those votes were 
cast because they liked the United States, 
but it would mean they were interested 
in the cause of peace, which is the func- 
tion of the United Nations, and most par- 
ticularly of the Security Council. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it would relieve the 
President of the United States from the 
charge which exists in many parts of 
the world today that he and his govern- 
ment are responsible for the war taking 
place in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. The 
resolution would be an earnest of our 
good faith. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to express a 
few of my own views on this important 
resolution, but first I would like to com- 
mend the distinguished majority leader 
for his initiative in this matter. I con- 
sider it a matter of very great signifi- 
cance and importance, not only to our 
country but also to the community of 
nations. 

Mr. President, the aims and inten- 
tions of the United States in regard to 
the war in Vietnam are debated day by 
day in the capitals of the world. 

It appears that, for the most part, 
the debate is critical of the U.S. role. 

In asking that the Security Council 
of the United Nations consider the con- 
flict, and hopefully recommend an hon- 
orable settlement of the hostilities, our 
Nation is saying: “Let us bring the scat- 
tered and vague debate to a head. Let 
us have all the suggestions for peace ad- 
vanced in open forum as delegates of 
member nations of the Security Council 
meet face to face. Let us explore fully 
any possible road toward peace.” 

Where better to do this than in the 
United Nations, whose very raison d’etre 
is the keeping of the peace? 

By demanding that the Security Coun- 
cil consider the Vietnam conflict, we 
would demonstrate to the world that we 
are not afraid to have our purposes and 
intentions explained in direct relation 
to the positions which others may wish 
to advance. 

Who is holding back an honorable 
peace? We want to make it clear that we 
are not. We are prepared to negotiate an 
honorable peace for both South Vietnam 
and North Vietnam. Beyond that, our 
concern is the peaceful development of 
that entire area of the world. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that the 
Mansfield resolution—Senate Resolution 
180—will receive not only the over- 
whelming support of the Senate, which 
it deserves, but an energetic follow- 
through by the President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be associated with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in the spon- 
sorship of Senate Resolution 180. I sin- 
cerely hope the action of the Senate this 
afternoon will express very strongly the 
position of the U.S. Senate in regard to 
getting this matter before the United 
Nations, 

I think the crux of the resolution is 
well stated in a paragraph found on 
page 7 of the committee report; and I 
commend the distinguished majority 
leader for an excellent report, which I 
assume will be a part of the proceedings 
of the Senate today, or at least a part 
of the record. 

The paragraph begins: 

In the judgment of the committee, there- 
fore, an effort to spur negotiations along 
the lines of Senate Resolution 180 is im- 
perative. 


This is a very strong paragraph. It 
continues: 

The committee is under no illusions as to 
the slender prospects of such a U.S. initiative. 
The United Nations may fail to come to terms 
with its responsibilities in bringing to a con- 
clusion one of the most dangerous wars of 
our time. But we cannot know what the 
results will be until the attempt is made. 
It is also important to take note that the 
war in Vietnam is also a test of the United 
Nations as an international instrument of 
peacemaking. 


I think this was brought out in the 
discussion between the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The paragraph is concluded as follows: 

The committee is strongly of the view that 
the international community should consider 
not only the cost to the United Nations if it 
should attempt to bring the war in Vietnam 
to a settlement and fail, but also the conse- 
quences for the future of the Untied Nations 
if it does not act at all. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
that is the crux of this resolution—the 
responsibility that we may have as the 
Senate of the United States to request 
the President to call the matter to the 
attention of the United Nations. Then it 
will be their responsibility, and if they 
fail, as has just been stated, responsi- 
bility is placed upon them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator, and agree with what he 
says. The United Nations has been be- 
coming involved in almost every dispute 
in the world except in Vietnam. For some 
strange reason, except for the activities 
of the Secretary General, Mr. U Thant, 
they have been avoiding this matter like 
the plague. But we cannot avoid it, with 
more than 15,000 dead, with 115,000 
casualties, with the number increasing, 
with the cost increasing, with rumblings 
about end runs around the DMZ into 
North Vietnam, with talk about going 
into Cambodia, and with talk about in- 
creased escalation. I think we had better 
begin to recognize what the cost is to 
this country—not to us in the Senate, but 
to our people over there who represent a 
younger generation. They are paying the 
cost. We are paying a price in funds, but 
I am sure all of us would recognize that 
we have the lesser part, compared with 
the burden which those youngsters are 
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carrying in that most difficult part of 
the world, in the dirty, discouraging, and 
frustrating war in which we and they are 
engaged. 

I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the majority leader on the way he 
has shepherded this resolution through 
unanimous passage in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to what I believe will 
be unanimous passage by the Senate. It 
is obviously a resolution by which we 
may have a good deal to gain, and cer- 
tainly nothing to lose. 

In connection with the points raised 
by the Senator from Vermont, I was 
struck by the question he asked as to 
whether Russia would want us to cease 
our participation in this war. We cannot 
escape the fact that the Soviet Union is 
losing no men compared with the men we 
are losing, and only 2½ percent of the 
money that we are spending. Actually, 
the Soviet Union and China together are 
spending only about 3 percent of the 
money we are investing in this unhappy 
war in an unhappy land. 

So I am not at all certain that the 
Soviet Union would like to see this war 
cease—one that is so relatively inexpen- 
sive on their part and so very expensive 
on ours. 

I am among those who would like to 
have seen a stronger resolution. I would 
like to have seen some requirement in it 
that if the United Nations Security 
Council arrives at a recommendation, we 
would agree in advance to abide by the 
result; but I am also enough of a realist 
to know that any such resolution could 
not have secured anything like the sub- 
stantial support this one has. 

Moreover, with the exception of Am- 
bassador Goldberg, who obviously was 
speaking under certain restraints, every 
witness who came before the Foreign 
Relations Committee agreed, either in 
his prepared statement or in answer to 
questions, that no favorable action would 
be taken by the United Nations, in his 
opinion, unless it was accompanied by a 
cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

I shall not again burden my fellow 
Senators with a recital of the various 
reasons why I believe such bombing 
should cease, but they do add one fur- 
ther dimension, one further bit of weight 
to that general line of argument. 

In conclusion, let me say I am proud 
and glad to see this resolution come be- 
fore the Senate, and sanguine in my hope 
that it will pass; and I congratulate the 
majority leader with all the depth of 
feeling I can muster. His wisdom and 
presence are once again demonstrated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the minority leader. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 2171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
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House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2171) to amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 so as to accord with 
certain decisions of the courts, which was 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That— 

Secrion 1. Paragraph (4) of section 3 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) The term ‘Communist-front orga- 
nization’ means any organization in the 
United States (other than a Communist-ac- 
tion organization as defined in paragraph (3) 
of this section) which (A) is substantially 
directed, dominated, or controlled by a Com- 
munist-action organization, or (B) is sub- 
stantially directed, dominated, or controlled 
by one or more members of a Communist- 
action organization, and (C) is primarily op- 
erated for the purpose of giving aid and sup- 
port to a Communist-action organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or the world 
Communist movement referred to in section 
2 of this title.” 

Sec, 2. Section 8 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMUNIST- 
ACTION ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 8. (a) When there is in effect a final 
order of the Board requiring any organiza- 
tion to register under section 7(a) as a Com- 
munist-action organization and such orga- 
nization has not filed a statement of its mem- 
bers as required by subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 7, it shall be the duty of the At- 
torney General to petition the Board for a 
determination as provided in section 13(a) 
as to each individual whom the Attorney 
General has reason to believe is at the time 
of the filing of his petition under section 
13(a) a member of such organization. 

“(b) When any organization files a state- 
ment of its members pursuant to subsection 
(d) or (e) of section 7 it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to petition the Board 
for a determination as provided in section 
13(a) as to each individual whom the At- 
torney General has reason to believe is at the 
time of the filing of his petition under sec- 
tion 13(a) a member of such organization 
but whose name was not included upon the 
statement filed by the organization. 

„(e) Any individual as to whom there is in 
effect a final order of the Board determining 
such individual to be a member of a Com- 
munist-action organization and who is no 
longer a member of such organization may 
file a petition for a determination as pro- 
vided in section 13.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 9 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Attorney General shall keep and 
maintain separately in the Department of 
Justice— 

“(1) a ‘Register of Communist-Action Or- 
ganizations’, which shall include (A) the 
names and addresses of all Communist-ac- 
tion organizations registered or by final order 
of the Board required to register under the 
provisions of this title, (B) the registration 
statements and annual reports filed by such 
organizations thereunder, and (C) the names 
and last-known addresses of individuals who 
by proceedings under section 13 are by final 
order of the Board determined to be members 
or officers of such organizations; 

“(2) a ‘Register of Communist-Front Or- 
ganizations,’ which shall include (A) the 
names and addresses of all Communist-front 
organizations registered or by final order of 
the Board required to register under the pro- 
visions of this title, and (B) the registration 
statements and annual reports filed by such 
organizations thereunder; and 

“(3) a ‘Register of Communist-Infiltrated 
Organizations’, which shall include the 
mames and addresses of all Communist-in- 
filtrated organizations determined by final 
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order of the Board to be such by proceedings 
under section 13A,” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 9 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

„d) Upon the registering of each Com- 
munist organization by the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the provisions of this section, the 
Attorney General shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register the fact that such organiza- 
tion has been registered by him as a Com- 
munist-action organization, or as a Com- 
munist-front organization, or as a Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization, as the case 
may be, and the publication thereof shall 
constitute notice to all members of such or- 
ganization that such organization has been 
so registered.” 

Src. 4. Section 10 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any or- 
ganization which is registered under section 
7, or for any organization with respect to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Board requiring it to register under section 
7, or determining that it is a Communist- 
infiltrated organization, or for any person 
acting for or on behalf of any such orga- 
nization— 

“(1) to transmit or cause to be trans- 
mitted, through the United States mails or 
by any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any publication 
which is intended to be, or which it is rea- 
sonable to believe is intended to be, circu- 
lated or disseminated among two or more 
persons, unless such publication, and any 
envelope, wrapper, or other container in 
which it is mailed or otherwise circulated 
or transmitted, bears the following, printed 
in such manner as may be provided in regu- 
lations prescribed by the Attorney General: 
‘Disseminated by „ (setting forth the 
name of the organization in lieu of the pre- 
ceding blank, followed immediately by 
whichever statement is applicable and set- 
ting forth in lieu of the blank whether Com- 
munist-action, front, or infiltrated, as the 
case may be), ‘which is registered with the 
Attorney General of the United States as a 
Communist- organization’, (or) ‘which 
has been determined by final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, to be 
a Communist- organization’; or 

“(2) to use the United States mails, or any 
means, facility, or instrumentality of inter- 
state or foreign commerce, to solicit any 
money, property, or thing unless such solici- 
tation, if made orally, is preceded by the fol- 
lowing statement, and if made in writing or 
in print, is preceded by the following written 
or printed statement: ‘This solicitation is 
made for or on behalf of „ (setting 
forth the name of the organization in lieu 
of the preceding blank, followed immediately 
by whichever statement is applicable and 
setting forth in lieu of the blank whether 
Communist-action, front, or infiltrated, as 
the case may be) ‘which is registered with 
the Attorney General of the United States as 
a Communist- organization’, (or) 
‘which has been determined by final order 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
to be a Communist- organization’; or 

“(3) to broadcast or cause to be broadcast 
any matter over any radio or television sta- 
tion in the United States, unless such matter 
is preceded by the following statement: “The 
following program is sponsored by 5 
(setting forth the name of the organization 
in lieu of the preceding blank, followed im- 
mediately by whichever statement is applica- 
ble and setting forth in lieu of the blank 
whether Communist-action, front, or infil- 
trated, as the case may be) ‘which is regis- 
tered with the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States as a Communist- organiza- 
tion’, (or) ‘which has been determined by 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, to be a Communist- or- 
ganization’.” 
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Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (a) of section 13 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“(a) Whenever the Attorney General shall 
have reason to believe that any organization 
which has not registered under subsection 
(a) or subsection (b) of section 7 of this title 
is in fact an organization of a kind required 
to be registered under such subsection, or 
that any individual is of the type referred to 
in subsection (a) or (b) of section 8 of this 
title, he shall file with the Board and serve 
upon such organization or individual, as the 
case may be, a petition for an order requiring 
such organization to register, or determining 
such individual to be a member of such or- 
ganization, pursuant to such subsection or 
section. Each such petition shall be verified 
under oath, and shall contain a statement of 
the facts upon which the Attorney General 
relies in support of his prayer for the issuance 
of such order. Two or more such individuals, 
members of such organization or of any sec- 
tion, branch, fraction, cell, board, committee, 
commission, or unit thereof, may be joined as 
respondents in one petition for an order de- 
termining each of such individuals to be a 
member of any such organization. A dissolu- 
tion of any organization subsequent to the 
date of the filing of any petition requiring it 
to register shall not moot or abate the pro- 
ceedings, but the Board shall receive evi- 
dence and proceed to a determination of the 
issues: Provided, however, That if the Board 
shall find such organization to be a Com- 
munist-action or Communist-front organi- 
zation as of the time of the filing of such 
petition and prior to its alleged dissolution, 
and shall find that a dissolution of the orga- 
nization has in fact occurred as aforesaid, 
the Board shall enter an order determining 
such organization to be a Communist-action 
or Communist-front organization, as the 
case may be, and the Attorney General shall 
register it as such in the appropriate regis- 
ter maintained by him pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of section 9 of this title, together 
with a notation of its dissolution. No such 
organization found to be dissolved as afore- 
said shall be required to file any registration 
statement or annual report, nor shall any 
member or officer thereof be registered or 
required to register as a member or officer 
of such organization under the provisions of 
this title.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any organization registered under 
subsection (a) or subsection (b) of section 
7 of this title, or any organization which 
by final order of the Board has been required 
to register, and which no longer is an orga- 
nization of such type, or any individual who 
by final order of the Board has been deter- 
mined to be a member of a Communist- 
action organization, and who no longer is 
a member of such organization, may file with 
the Board a petition for a determination 
that such organization no longer is an orga- 
nization of such type, or that such individual 
no longer is a member of such organization, 
as the case may be, and for appropriate relief 
from the further application of the pro- 
visions of this title to such organization or 
individual, Any individual authorized by sec- 
tion 7(g) to file a petition for relief may file 
with the Board and serve upon the Attorney 
General a petition for an order requiring the 
Attorney General to strike his name from 
the registration statement or annual report 
upon which it appears. Each petition filed 
under and pursuant to this subsection shall 
be verified under oath, and shall contain a 
statement of the facts relied upon in sup- 
port thereof. Upon the filing of any such 
petition, the Board shall serve upon each 
party to such proceeding a notice specifying 
the time and place for hearing upon such 
petition. No such hearing shall be conducted 
within twenty days after the service of such 
notice.“ 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 13 of such 
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Act is amended by inserting the following 
sentence immediately preceding the last sen- 
tence thereof: No person, on the ground or 
for the reason that the testimony or evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to criminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture, shall be excused 
from testifying or producing documentary 
evidence before the Board in obedience to a 
subpena of the Board issued on request of 
the Attorney General when the Attorney 
General represents that such testimony or 
evidence is necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this title; but no natural person 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he, under compulsion as herein pro- 
vided, may testify, or produce evidence, doc- 
umentary or otherwise, before the Board in 
obedience to a subpena issued by it: Provided, 
That no natural person so testifying shall 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of section 13 of such 
Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Amend paragraph (2) of said subsec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“(2) Where an organization or individual 
declines or fails to appear at a hearing ac- 
corded to such organization or individual by 
the Board in proceedings initiated pursuant 
to subsection (a), the Board shall, neverthe- 
less, proceed to receive evidence, make a de- 
termination of the issues, and enter such 
order as shall be just and appropriate.” 

(2) Add the following paragraphs: 

“(3) Any person who, in the course of any 
hearing before the Board or any member 
thereof or any examiner designated thereby, 
shall misbehave in their presence or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the hearing or the ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this title, 
shall be guilty of an offense and upon convic- 
tion thereof by a court of competent juris- 
diction shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Whenever a statement of fact constituting 
such misbehavior is reported by the Board to 
the appropriate United States attorney, it 
shall be his duty to bring the matter before 
the grand jury for its action, 

“(4) The authority, function, practice, or 
process of the Attorney General or Board 
in conducting any proceeding pursuant to 
the provisions of this title shall not be ques- 
tioned in any court of the United States, 
nor shall any such court, or judge or justice 
thereof, have jurisdiction of any action, suit, 
petition, or proceeding, whether for declara- 
tory judgment, injunction, or otherwise, to 
question such, except on review in the court 
or courts having jurisdiction of the actions 
and orders of the Board pursuant to the 
provisions of section 14, or when such are 
appropriately called into question by the 
accused or respondent, as the case may be, 
in the court or courts having jurisdiction of 
his prosecution or other proceeding (or the 
review thereof) for any contempt or any 
offense charged against him pursuant to the 
provisions of this title.” 

(e) Paragraph (1) of subsection (f) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) the extent to which persons who are 
active in its management, direction, or su- 
pervision, whether or not holding office 
therein, are active in the management, di- 
rection, or supervision of, or as representa- 
tives or members of, any Communist-action 
organization, Communist foreign govern- 
ment, or the world Communist movement 
referred to in section 2; and” 

(f) Paragraph (2) of subsection (g) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) that an individual is a member of a 
Communist-action organization, it shall 
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make a report in writing in which it shall 
state its findings as to the facts and shall 
issue and cause to be served on such indi- 
vidual an order determining such individual 
to be a member of such organization.” 

(g) Paragraph (2) of subsection (h) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) that an individual is not a member 
of any Communist-action organization, it 
shall make a report in writing in which it 
shall state its finding as to the facts; issue 
and cause to be served upon the Attorney 
General an order denying his petition for an 
order determining such individual to be a 
member of such organization; and send a 
copy of such order to such individual.” 

(h) Paragraph (2) of subsection (i) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended by in- 
serting the words “or officer” following the 
word “member” in the first clause thereof, 
and striking the numeral “8” in clause (B) 
and substituting in lieu thereof the numeral 
“g”, 

(i) Paragraph (2) of subsection (j) of 
section 13 of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing the words “or officer" following the word 
“member” in the first clause thereof, and 
striking the numeral “8” in clause (B) and 
substituting in lieu thereof the numeral 
“gh, 

Sec. 6. Section 13A of such Act is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended by inserting the following im- 
mediately preceding the last sentence there- 
of: “A dissolution of such organization sub- 
sequent to the date of the filing of any peti- 
tion for a determination that it is Commu- 
nist infiltrated, shall not moot or abate the 
proceedings, but the Board shall receive 
evidence and proceed to a determination of 
the issues: Provided, however, That if the 
Board shall determine such organization to 
be a Communist-infiltrated organization as 
of the time of the filing of such petition and 
prior to its alleged dissolution, and shall 
find that a dissolution of the tion 
has in fact occurred as aforesaid, the Board 
shall enter an order determining such or- 
ganization to be a Communist-infiltrated 
organization and the Attorney General shall 
register it as such in the appropriate register 
maintained by him pursuant to subsection 
(a) of section 9 of this title, together with a 
notation of its dissolution. Nothing in this 
section or in this title shall be construed to 
preclude any organization or any member 
thereof at any stage of a hearing on the 
Attorney General’s petition for an order 
determining it to be Communist infiltrated, 
from alleging and submitting relevant eyi- 
dence of a change with respect to the direc- 
tion, domination, or control of the organi- 
zation effected by it or occurring subsequent 
to the filing of the Attorney General's peti- 
tion; and the Board shall receive and con- 
sider such evidence in making its determi- 
nation as to whether the organization is 
Communist infiltrated.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any organization which has been 
finally determined under this section to be a 
Communist-infiltrated organization may 
thereafter file with the Board and serve upon 
the Attorney General a petition for a deter- 
mination that such organization no longer is 
a Communist-infiltrated organization, and 
that its name be stricken from his register 
maintained under section 9 hereof.” 

(3) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 13 shall apply to hearings con- 
ducted under this section.” 

Sec. 7. Clause (B) in the sixth sentence of 
subsection (a) of section 14 of such Act is 
amended by striking the numeral “8” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the numeral “9”. 
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Sec. 8. Section 15 of such Act is amended to 

Tead as follows: 
“PENALTIES 

“Sec. 15. Any organization which violates 
any provision of section 10 of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished for each 
such violation by a fine of not more than 
$10,000. Any individual who violates any pro- 
vision of section 5 or 10 of this title shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished for each 
such violation by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
and Mr. Hrusxa conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


UN. SECURITY COUNCIL CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE VIETNAM CON- 
FLICT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the sense of Senate resolution 
(S. Res. 180) seeking U.S. initiative to 
assure U.N. Security Council considera- 
tion of Vietnam conflict. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say a word of thanks to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the great 
effort he has made to secure the partici- 
pation of the United Nations in the 
search for a peaceful settlement of the 
war in Vietnam. As he knows, I have been 
with him from the beginning, I am glad 
to note that there are now 59 sponsors 
for the resolution, which I hope indi- 
cates that it will secure the unanimous 
att near-unanimous support of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for just one very short clarification. 

It has been stated that the Security 
Council should find a solution. This may 
not be a very important point, but I 
think it is a point which needs some 
clarification. 

The objection that has been made in 
the past to the Security Council taking 
jurisdiction is that China and North 
Vietnam are not members of the United 
Nations and in those two countries the 
United Nations has no jurisdiction of 
this issue, primarily because those coun- 
tries are not members. 

Is it the position of the majority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, that in taking jurisdiction of 
this matter and recommending the re- 
convening of the Geneva Conference, we 
would obviate that objection concerning 
membership in the United Nations of 
two of the principal parties concerned in 
the controversy? 

I submit it is possible that some of 
those members who have said they object 
to the Security Council taking action 
had in mind that the only purpose was 
that the Security Council itself lay down 
some kind of substantive solution in the 
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absence of two of the members of the 
Geneva Conference who are not mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

I think this is the point that may have 
some considerable significance and make 
clear to all of the members of the Secu- 
rity Council and the United Nations that 
the Security Council ought to take juris- 
diction, in this sense at least, and recom- 
mend a procedure to be followed, aside 
from the fact that those two parties are 
not members of the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. May I say in 
addition that there is much in the way 
of precedent by means of which parties 
or countries have been invited to appear 
before the Security Council. 

In 1948, an invitation was issued by 
the Security Council to a Palestine group 
and an Arab group. The Palestine group 
appeared before the Security Council, 
the Arab group did not. 

In 1951, an invitation was extended 
to China to appear before the Security 
Council and inviting North Korea was 
also considered. Peking did attend, but 
North Korea did not. 

There are other examples which could 
be cited as precedents. However, that 
should be the least of anyone’s troubles 
so far as a hearing before that particu- 
lar council is concerned, because the 
rules are flexible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is a very impor- 
tant point. 

I commend the majority leader and 
state that I am very happy and proud to 
be a cosponsor of the resolution. 

I am one of those who have felt for 
a long time that the only way to resolve 
this conflict is by bringing in a third, 
disinterested party that will bring the 
contending parties together. 

I hope that the instrumentality we are 
using here will be the vehicle by which 
the United Nations, because it is dedi- 
cated to the cause of peace, will be that 
third party that will bring all contending 
parties together so that they can at least 
start talking and stop shooting. That is 
all we expect. We do not expect them to 
settle the conflict. We expect them 
merely to bring the parties together so 
that they can start talking and stop 
shooting. 

I hope that is the purpose of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely. No one 
anticipates that the U.N. can do it alone. 
However, the U.N. can come up with a 
recommendation for the reconvening of 
the Geneva Conference. We would be 
delighted and would be the first to say 
so. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 
The President has invited Ho Chi Minh 
a number of times to participate in 
negotiations. Ho Chi Minh has refused. 
He has set down a number of conditions 
which would be tantamount to complete 
surrender on our part. America cannot 
do that. And it is not intended that we 
do and I hope that we do not. 

The fact remains that we need a third 
party to intervene. 

We set up the United Nations and 
spend millions and millions of dollars 
a year to run that organization. We pay 
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more than one-third of the cost to main- 
tain that world body. 

If the United Nations cannot show its 
effectiveness now, I do not think it can 
prove its worth. This is the time for it 
to prove its worth, because this is the 
one conflict that exists in the world 
today that could trigger a nuclear or 
thermonuclear conflict. That is what we 
are trying to avoid. Now is the time. 

I congratulate the majority leader for 
submitting his resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is not a matter of an interest in 
the United States. It is a matter of an 
interest in the cause of peace. And that 
responsibility has been dodged all the 
way through. 

As the Senator knows, this war can 
become so open-ended—and I use my 
words carefully—that it could develop 
into a nuclear holocaust. 

There is no need of kidding ourselves 
about the potentials involved in our 
being in Vietnam and the possibility of 
@ more open-ended war. 

Mr. PASTORE. And, at that point, 
God help us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. God help us. The 
Senator is right. 

Mr. PASTORE. That includes China, 
Russia, and every other nation and every 
person on the face of the earth. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator knows 
far more about it than I do because of 
his work as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the able 
majority leader is entitled to congratu- 
lations and appreciation from his col- 
leagues for his leadership in this field. 

Though I am not a cosponsor because 
I maintain a rule against cosponsorship, 
I am a wholehearted supporter of the 
resolution. 

The constitutional provision of advice 
and consent by which certain duties as 
well as responsibilities devolve upon the 
Senate is interpreted all too often to be 
mainly that of consenting. The duty of 
the Senate in this regard, in my opinion, 
can only be constructive. It is in the 
constructive performance of that role 
that the distinguished majority leader 
has presented this resolution. 

Like the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, I indulge some hope that the 
United Nations will seize itself of this 
vexatious threat to world peace, this de- 
structive and bloody war. . 

In order that the American people 
might be prepared to cope with such ef- 
fort by the United Nations, in the event 
it should seize itself of the problem, I 
would like to inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader whether he concurs in 
the view of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee that cooperation with the United 
Nations in this endeavor might well re- 
quire the United States to accept a set- 
tlement short of what some people would 
call and regard as a victory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I would agree. 

Mr. GORE. Does the able majority 
leader think it might be well that the 
Senate and the administration and the 
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American people contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a settlement thus charac- 
terized? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I tried to make 
that point in the course of the remarks 
I made earlier this afternoon relative to 
the resolution. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, one im- 
portant aspect of the matter was dis- 
cussed in the course of the hearings. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], participated primar- 
ily in the questioning. 

That issue has been repeatedly stated. 
It concerns the fact that negotiations 
have been unobtainable because our Gov- 
ernment did not want the National Lib- 
eration Front or the Vietcong or the 
Chinese to participate in the negotia- 
tions. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to this colloquy because 
he participated in the discussion. 

I read from page 174 of the hearings, 
at which point the Senator from Tennes- 
see was asking a question of Ambassador 
Goldberg: 

Mr. Ambassador, your testimony is wel- 
come. 

In the event that it is necessary to obtain 
9 votes for inscription of the subject and 
an invitation to mainland China and to the 
Vietcong to participate in the discussion is 
necessary, what would be the position of 
the United States Government? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado yield 3 minutes? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Ambassador Goldberg 
answered: 

I made it clear in my statement, Senator 
Gore, that as far as governments are con- 
cerned the rules provide for it, we would 
not object, and that includes North Vietnam, 
South Vietnam, and Peking. 


The point I am trying to make is 
this: Is it not a fact that the record 
shows that the United States would not 
stand in the way of the National Libera- 
tion Front, the Vietcong, and Peking 
participating in the efforts of the United 
Nations to reach a judgment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. On 
many occasions and in many different 
ways. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to reaffirm what 
the Senator from Montana has said, 
without reading further from the record; 
because the questions were put in differ- 
ent ways, and the Ambassador said that 
the United States would not stand in the 
way of any of the parties coming before 
the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that as 
long ago as July or August 1966, the 
President himself said that it would not 
be insurmountable, which I interpreted 
quite widely, but which most others 
seemed to interpret quite narrowly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The newsstories with re- 
spect to the colloquy of which the senior 
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Senator from Ohio read a part dealt al- 
most exclusively—that is, those I read— 
with the willingness on the part of the 
administration to admit to the confer- 
ences the National Liberation Front. The 
more important element, as I saw it, was 
a willingness that an invitation be ex- 
tended to mainland China to participate, 
too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator covered 
every segment of those who are involved 
in the controversy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes of the time allotted 
to the minority leader, or as much as I 
may use. 

Mr. President, I am not a cosponsor of 
the resolution of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. I am not a cosponsor for 
what I believe to be good and valid rea- 
— it is my intention to vote 

or it. 

The colloquy on the floor this after- 
noon has expressed as well as anything 
I could say why I am not a cosponsor of 
the resolution. By becoming a cosponsor, 
one may thereafter be linked to the vari- 
ous points of view that cosponsors of the 
resolution may mention down the road, 
and with which one may disagree. 

On August 28, when the majority 
leader, for whom I have great respect, 
first discussed this matter, I made a 
statement, recorded on page 24289 of 
the Recorp, in which I applauded his 
statement as I understood it at that time. 
I am in accord with his points of view, 
as I understand them in this matter, par- 
ticularly with respect to the reasons and 
the technique for bringing this question 
before the United Nations. 

What I am especially concerned 
about—and I believe the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution is as good an example as any— 
is a situation in which an individual 
either introduces or supports a resolu- 
tion, and thereafter at least 100 different 
opinions are expressed as to what the 
resolution actually meant. Personally, 
the senior Senator from Colorado has no 
desire to get locked into a situation by 
the cosponsorship of a resolution which 
may be subject to the varying interpre- 
tations of four, five, or six dozen people 
after this time. I am willing to stand 
upon the statement I made in the RECORD 
on August 28 in this regard. 

However, I believe it would be wise at 
this time to read the first paragraph of 
the United Nations Charter, entitled 
“Purposes and Principles.“ 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all of article 1, consisting of 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHAPTER I—PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 

The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
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tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The first paragraph 
reads: 

To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about, by 

ul means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace. 


A breach of the peace has erupted 
long since. No matter how people felt 
about our initial response in South Viet- 
nam—and I believe that we were justly, 
legally, equitably, and morally right in 
offering our assistance to these people— 
now that we have come to this particular 
moment in our history, it is futile to 
argue what action the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution actually authorized. It may be 
wonderful for academicians and for the 
so-called intellectuals to do it, and it 
may pass many pleasant hours for them, 
but the fact is that we are involved in a 
deadly war, the seriousness of which has 
been mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee and the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, and I am sure 
that we all agree with that. 

As I understand the resolution—and 
this is the reason why I would vote for 
it—it means that we are going to express 
our sense here that the United Nations 
must finally stop being simply a debating 
society with respect to the Vietnam war. 

When I was a delegate to the United 
Nations and served with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee, 
in the fall of 1962, at the 17th General 
Assembly, I found that our people there 
were afflicted with what I called a nega- 
tive or defeatist syndrome. It seems that 
the membership of our delegation to the 
United Nations is unwilling to call the 
United Nations to account at any time 
or any place if there is a chance—just 
the slightest chance—that we might end 
up on the short side of the vote. 

I wish the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island had not left the Chamber, 
because what he said a few moments ago 
is true, and I could not agree with it 
more. We will be called upon next week 
to support a foreign aid program in 
which our contribution is 31.75 percent 
of the general fund of the United Na- 
tions—and even greater percentage in 
most instances—to some of the allied 
organizations of the United Nations. 

We have a right to expect something 
from this effort toward the cause of 
peace. I do not think that in belonging 
to an organization of the caliber and 
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quality of the United Nations we have 
the right to expect it to fall in line with 
our thinking. However, it seems to me 
that we do have a right to require the 
United Nations to live up to the prin- 
ciples stated in article I of its charter 
which, with respect to the Vietnam war, 
it very studiously continues to avoid. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, we 
have a right to be heard in the Security 
Council. 

Mr. ALLOTT. We have a right to be 
heard, and I hope that through our State 
Department we will get away from this 
defeatist syndrome to force this matter 
in the United Nations even though it 
might mean a possibility of veto or an 
overbalancing vote against us. 

I do not know why this condition 
exists, but I have recognized among our 
representatives in the United Nations a 
complete unwillingness to at least put 
the other nations of the world cn the 
line and make them show where they 
stand when the questions were severe 
and vital to the peace of the world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. T yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

I am a cosponsor of the Mansfield 
resolution. I have participated a great 
deal in the Vietnam debate. I thought 
it was proper for me not to speak too 
much today because this is Senator 
MANSFIELD’s day in a very real way. 

However, I cannot help but say to the 
Senator, while he is not a sponsor of the 
resolution and I am, that I became a 
sponsor for precisely the same reason 
that he did not. That reason is that I, 
too, feel we have to take our chances, 
but we must be heard. Perhaps we will 
learn something as a nation. 

I do not think that the popular idea 
is true that if the United States is de- 
feated in the Security Council or the 
General Assembly we are going to get 
sore and pull out of the United Nations. 
We think the case is just, and to the 
extent negotiations should be had. 

That is why I joined with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MansFIetp]. I thank 
the Senator for making the splendid 
point that he made. 

I am most grateful to the Senator for 
permitting me the opportunity to inject 
this thought. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am grateful to have 
the Senator’s remarks. I am not sure 
whether the Senator was in the Cham- 
ber when I stated the reasons why I did 
not join in the Mansfield resolution as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the distingu- 
ished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado for the remarks 
he is making on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon, 

In other words, the Senator is sug- 
gesting that we get away from a count- 
ing of the tally ahead of time,“ so to 
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speak, and then, if we find the votes are 
against us, either to back out or not 
move in. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say that 
win, lose, or draw if we only received our 
own vote, we better go in and find out 
where the members of the Security 
Council stand, and let the world know. 
This is our good faith and our good 
intent. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator's statement 
mirrors exactly the way I feel. Either 
paragraph 1 of article I of the Charter 
of the United Nations means something 
or it does not. 

If the nations of the world in the 
United Nations cannot say, We believe 
we are obligated to live up to paragraph 
1 of article I of the charter,” then we 
had better know now. We must find out 
just how much an instrument of peace 
the United Nations is willing to be; or 
if it is merely going to be an instrument 
of peace subject to our own timidity or 
perhaps subject to a Russian veto. 

I think my feelings in this respect are 
very akin to those of the distinguished 
majority leader. There are two reasons 
I think the resolution should be con- 
sidered. The first is the actual effect it 
might have on the war itself. I am not 
going to go into the matter of the war 
here. Personally, I think it has been 
tragically and ineptly waged. Whether or 
not it has been tragically and ineptly 
waged, from our point of view, however, 
I think this resolution can have an ef- 
fect on the war by injecting the United 
Nations as an active agent trying to find 
a solution. If the United Nations is un- 
willing to make this effort let us find out 
now. 

The second great thing that may come 
from this resolution, although the ma- 
jority leader may not have had it in 
mind, is that it may help clarify our own 
relationship with the United Nations. It 
is no secret that a great many people in 
the United States are unsympathetic with 
the United Nations. There are perhaps 
just as many people who look to it in the 
hope that it can fulfill the laudable pur- 
poses set forth in article I. However, let 
us find out now. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am not certain that 
the Senator chose the word he intended. 
The Senator said people were “unsym- 
pathetic” with the United Nations. I do 
not know of anybody who is, but I know 
many people who have been disappointed 
in the performance of the United Na- 
tions. I know many people look with some 
concern to the future of the United Na- 
tions because of its lack of performance 
or nonperformance in the past; and I 
know many people are concerned about 
the United Nations because we find many 
member nations which completely ignore 
the rules of the United Nations. 

I have not been a cosponsor of the res- 
olution but I assure the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado that I would be 
more than happy to vote for this measure 
on the basis of his recommendation and 
the confidence I have in the majority 
leader. 
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I would hope that possibly this resolu- 
tion might be the first step to get the 
United Nations back on the track. 

Mr. President, I was present in San 
Francisco when the United Nations was 
organized. I know the hope, the enthusi- 
asm, and the desire of all the nations 
there. I know how far afield it has gone 
since that time. 

Mr. President, I hope, in joining with 
the distinguished Senator from Colora- 
do, that this might be the first step to in- 
sist that the rules be lived up to, not only 
by this Nation but also by all member 
nations, and that this may form the first 
foundations of re-creating the United 
Nations in the spirit, for the purposes, 
and in the manner in which it was orig- 
inally designed. 

I thank the Senator and I hope that 
he will excuse my interruption, but I 
could not help but add these remarks to 
what he has said. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate very much 
the statement of the Senator. I accept 
his correction of the word I used. I think 
people are not unsympathetic with the 
purposes of the United Nations but there 
have been too many people who have 
been disappointed. 

Mr. President, I have one other point 
I wish to make. It is very discouraging for 
Americans when they see the Secretary 
General of the United Nations making 
the statements that he has made all over 
the world. 

The Secretary General is a cultured 
gentleman. I know him. He is an intel- 
ligent and highly educated man, I think 
it is impossible for him to understand the 
deep feeling that we Americans have re- 
garding the independence and dignity 
of the individual, and why we are willing 
to help South Vietnam create a way of 
life in which independence and dignity 
may flourish. I think it is impossible for 
him to quite understand the depth of 
feeling Americans have about this kind 
of freedom. 

Thus, so far as public utterances are 
concerned, we have received no help, no 
assistance, and no encouragement from 
the Secretary General. I hope that we 
would. 

I conclude on two points which per- 
haps I should have mentioned before. 
One is the reason why I did not join 
in the resolution. There is a quotation 
from a very fine gentleman, Representa- 
tive JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, of New York, 
on the bottom of page 2 of the report, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

So long as we continue the bombing, if 
we take the case to the U.N. without a will- 
ingness to change that policy, we are quite 
likely to get slapped down. * * * On the 
other hand, if we are to take the step that I 
suggest, to announce a willingness to stop 
the bombing under certain conditions, the 
whole atmosphere at the U.N. would change. 
We could once again mobilize the services 
of the Secretary General in attempting to 
mediate the conflict and, perhaps, more im- 
portant, we could enlist the help of many 
nonalined countries and probably many 
Eastern European Communist countries in 
bringing pressure to bear on Hanoi and the 
NLF to come to the conference table. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative BrycHam’s statement is one 
with which I simply cannot agree in any 
degree. Having such a statement in the 
report on this particular resolution forti- 
fies my thinking that I was wise not to 
join in cosponsoring the resolution, al- 
though I do support the sense in which 
the majority leader and myself have 
discussed it. 

To me, the key to the resolution lies in 
the sentence contained in the middle of 
page 5 of the report: 

The resolution does not prescribe methods 
or preconditions which will lead to peace in 
Vietnam, but attempts to spur the negotia- 
tions which might lead to an honorable 
settlement. 


Mr. President, I think that is all that 
any of us want. That is all we hope for, 
although I would hope, as does the ma- 
jority leader that, having done this, it 
might lead to a revitalization of the basic 
functions and elements of the United 
Nations. It might also lead to a better 
understanding of ourselves and the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
from Colorado for his generosity. 

Mr. President, I am a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 180 and advocate its 
adoption by the Senate. 

I find myself in general accord with the 
report of the committee. 

Nevertheless, if I had had my way— 
needless to say, I did not—the Committee 
Foreign Relations would have reported 
favorably on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 44, as submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], which is consider- 
ably more specific and goes further than 
the Mansfield resolution. 

It became clear, as we listened to the 
testimony and began to discuss the two 
resolutions in executive session of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that the 
Morse resolution had little chance to re- 
ceive the favorable votes of the majority 
of the committee—indeed, even less 
chance of being adopted on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Therefore, since half a loaf or even a 
quarter of a loaf is better than none, and 
since I agree with the general objective 
of nudging the President to make greater 
use of the talents of Ambassador Gold- 
berg at the United Nations and, indeed, 
of that institution itself in connection 
with arriving at a settlement of the war 
in Vietnam, I was and I am happy to 
support Senate Resolution 180 as the best 
available vehicle to indicate to the Pres- 
ident and the country the desire of the 
Senate that the United States should 
take the initiative in bringing the Viet- 
namese war to the attention of the Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr. President, I think we make a big 
mistake in this country in our thinking 
about the United Nations. We tend to 
endow it with a separate personality 
which it does not have. The mistake is 
somewhat similar to one which has ex- 
isted throughout U.S. history of consid- 
ering Congress as an institution, some- 
thing quite separate from the 435 Mem- 
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bers of the House and the 100 Members 
of the Senate. 

In point of fact, the United Nations, 
despite the charter of 1945, is little more 
than a forum where individual repre- 
sentatives of 122 nations are able to 
exchange views and, in those unfortu- 
nately rare instances where there is sub- 
stantial unanimity, to take limited ac- 
tion in defense of peace. 

There are also the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations which do extraor- 
dinarily useful and helpful work, most 
of it without much publicity, in a wide 
variety of fields ranging from a Trus- 
teeship Council, an Economic and Social 
Council, the International Labor Orga- 
nization, the International Health Orga- 
nization, and the like; but I do not think 
that the United Nations itself is subject 
either to praise or blame. It is just a 
conglomeration of all of the members of 
different countries in the world—not all 
of them—which, from time to time, is 
able to take limited action because there 
appears to be something approaching 
unanimity with respect to its views. 

Now it is true that in the General As- 
sembly it acts, in many instances, by 
majority vote and in other instances by a 
two-thirds vote; but in the Security 
Council, to which this resolution ad- 
dresses itself, one veto by any one of the 
five major powers can successfully im- 
mobilize the Security Council. 

Thus, I do not think we should either 
praise or blame the United Nations for 
doing or not doing anything in connec- 
tion with the war in Vietnam. Rather, 
I believe that the primary responsibility 
must lie at the door of the Soviet Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK, In my view, this resolu- 
tion is not likely to achieve much suc- 
cess in the Security Council. I believe 
that we should go further. If, as I think 
they will, the Soviet Union vetoes any 
effort to proceed with consideration in 
the Security Council, I think we should 
then turn to the General Assembly. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 44 
submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 44 

Whereas the United States is now fighting 
a major land war in Southeast Asia which 
threatens to widen into world war III and a 
nuclear holocaust which could destroy 
civilization; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of the United 
Nations is to maintain international peace 
and security and to take collective measures 
to remove threats to world peace; and 

Whereas in ratifying the charter of the 
United Nations the United States undertook 
a solemn treaty commitment to settle inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means; and 

Whereas under the charter the Security 
Council has primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace, which devolves to the 
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General Assembly when the Council is un- 
able to act; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to 
take effective steps to bring about United 
Nations involvement which would bring an 
end to the conflict in Southeast Asia: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that: 

1. The President should request an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to consider all aspects of the 
conflict in Vietnam and to act to end the 
conflict, pledging the United States in ad- 
vance to accept and carry out any decision 
on the matter by the Council, in accordance 
with article 25 of the charter. 

2. If the Security Council is unable to act, 
the United States should take all steps neces- 
sary to assure action on the issue by the 
General Assembly. 

3. The United States objectives in the 
United Nations should be to obtain— 

(a) support for an immediate cessation 
of hostilities by all parties, and 

(b) recommendations for appropriate 
measures, such as the convening of an in- 
ternational conference, for reaching a 
permanent settlement which will assure a 
lasting peace for Southeast Asia. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the de- 
sirability of some such action, in the 
reasonably near future, along the lines 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. 

I thank my friend from Colorado for 
his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Florida, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Colorado for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. President, many times in the 
course of the discussion today it has been 
stated that we may not be successful in 
this effort, meaning that we may not 
succeed in getting the Security Council 
to take affirmative action, which may 
well prove to be the case. We will, how- 
ever, if we adopt the resolution with the 
unanimity with which I hope we will, 
succeed in a very important way in put- 
ting an end to some of the statements 
which are being made, not only else- 
where in the world, but also in this coun- 
try, to the effect that there is a hope- 
less difference of opinion between Execu- 
tive leadership and Congress, between 
Executive leadership and the Senate in 
particular, which is the constitutional ad- 
viser of the President, and among the 
Members of the Senate as to the facts 
and as to the merits of the controversy 
in Vietnam. 

It seems to me that we will accomplish 
and succeed in showing the public some- 
thing that I think needs to be shown. 

I note with approval that the first 
“whereas” in this resolution is keyed to 
an effort made by the national admin- 
istration, made by the President, 
through the Permanent Representative 
of the United States in the United Na- 
tions; and I ask unanimous consent that 
that first “whereas” be copied into the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas the question of the Vietnamese 
conflict is a matter of which the Security 
Council of the United Nations is seized by 
action previously taken by the Council in 
connection with a letter of the Permanent 
Representative of the United States dated 
January 31, 1966, submitting a resolution 
seeking a settlement of the hostilities. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That statement shows 
clearly that this resolution is keyed to 
the filing on January 31, 1966, by the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States in the United Nations of a resolu- 
tion seeking a settlement of the hostili- 
ties and asking the Security Council to 
consider that matter. 

I think that is a good place to begin. 

I note that the report of the commit- 
tee—and it is a committee which has 
been known to have had a great variance 
of opinion among its membership on 
many questions affecting the U.N. and 
even affecting the usefulness of the 
United Nations—has a sentence showing 
very clearly the fact that we are in this 
instance standing, and I hope together, 
as the committee stood together by a vote 
of 19 to 0, in the effort initiated by the 
President to seek the Security Council’s 
consideration and action on the Vietnam 
question. 

I read this sentence out of the report 
of the committee, reminding the Senate 
that this is a 19-to-0 vote of the com- 
mittee upon which action is taken: 

It has been nearly two years since the 
United States introduced the now dormant 
resolution urging the Security Council to 
consider the situation in Vietnam, Although 
the item was formally adopted as a Security 
Council agenda item the issue has never been 
discussed and remains in international limbo, 
as a question of which the Council is “seized.” 


Mr. President, I think if nothing else 
is accomplished today—meaning that if 
ultimately the Security Council takes no 
action, as it has taken no action since 
that remote date more than a year ago, 
in 1966, when this resolution was filed— 
it will show to the country, it will show to 
the United Nations, it will show to the 
world, whether the friendly portions of 
the world or the unfriendly portions or 
the neutral portions, that there is still 
the capacity here to stand together in 
support of an effort for peace through an 
instrumentality which we were the leader 
in setting up in seeking peace through- 
out the world. 

I think there will be success in that 
effort if we do nothing else, and I call 
attention to that fact at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may have one more 
minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I must say this. It 
seems to me in this day, when all of the 
media of information report to the peo- 
ple, as they should and as they must, the 
differences of opinion on details, on 
merits, on substantial matters which lie 
at the very bottom of the Vietnam con- 
troversy, it is important that we show 
here in the Senate as an adviser, consti- 
tutionally, of the President that we sup- 
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port him in that effort taken so long ago; 
and that we still have some hope and 
some confidence in the capacity of the 
United Nations to act through its Se- 
curity Council. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, I want to ex- 
press my gratification to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida for 
the emphasis he has placed again on the 
initiative taken by the President of the 
United States early in 1966. I would also 
like to say that, insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, we should give credit where 
credit is due, and that is to the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
has furnished the initiative in this body 
in the matter of taking this proposal to 
the United Nations. Senator MORSE re- 
alized the proper role of the United Na- 
tions in the Vietnam dispute long, long 
ago. I certainly commend him for his 
deep insight, his perceptive foresight. 

Unavoidably and necessarily absent 
today, Senator Morse has prepared a 
supporting statement on Senate Reso- 
lution 180 and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

The resolution which will be adopted to- 
day will at least provide a formal recogni- 
tion on the part of the United States that 
the United Nations has a duty to seek an end 
to the war in Vietnam and can play a fruit- 
ful role in bringing about a solution to it. 

It is obvious that the Senate cannot com- 
pel even our own government to make a bona 
fide effort to obtain U.N. action. We can only 
ask that it do so. 

But it should be clearer to the Administra- 
tion than to anyone else that it has failed 
to keep the peace in Southeast Asia. The 
United Nations could hardly do worse. Act- 
ing alone, we have elevated a small internal 
conflict into an international war, in which 
some 600,000 or more American soldiers, air- 
men and sailors are engaged in one way or 
another. The scale of bombing and of artil- 
lery fire exceeds the scale of World War II. 
We have brought the awesome force of the 
world’s most powerful military weapon to 
bear upon a small fraction of the world’s 
people, for North and South Vietnam com- 
bined are only about 17% of the population 
of the United States, and their combined 
productivity is an insignificant fraction of 
our own. 

Every day the war continues, every addi- 
tional death because of it, every new military 
unit sent from the United States, every 
added appropriation passed by Congress to 
implement our war policy—each further 
highlights the futility of our arms in keeping 
the peace in this situation. To continue 
down this road will soon call into question 
the value of our whole vast military arsenal 
as a means of protecting our people, as well 
as keeping the peace. 

From the day the first 600 military ad- 
visers were sent to South Vietnam, the 
United States has mistakenly put its trust in 
military power to achieve our national ob- 
jectives there. Unable to accomplish them 
by diplomatic, political, or economic means, 
we have relied upon military means. But this 
is one of those instances where military force 
is not going to achieve a political success. 

The sooner we realize that the issues in 
Vietnam are economic, social, and political 
ones that the United Nations can cope with 
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better than the United States, the more lives 
of American soldiers and Vietnamese soldiers 
and civilians are going to be saved. 

I welcome this Resolution. I want to ex- 
tend my thanks to the Majority Leader (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) for the true leadership he has 
displayed in organizing support for it and 
guiding it to passage. 

The next test will be its implementation 
by the Administration. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of this resolution. I endorse it. 
I hope it will have the endorsement of 
the U.S. Senate. 

I want to pay special tribute to the 
author of the resolution, Senator Mans- 
FIELD, for his dedication and his con- 
stant interest in bringing about an end 
to this war, which has not only caused 
so much death, devastation, and destruc- 
tion in Vietnam, but has also caused a 
great deal of disagreement here at home. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
again, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
the letter addressed by the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to the 
Secretary of State inviting him to ap- 
pear in the public hearings on this mat- 
ter on Thursday, October 26. The hear- 
ings were to be held Thursday, October 
26, and Friday, October 27, 1967. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1967, 
Hon, Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: As you are aware, 
Senator Wayne Morse introduced a resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 44) on September 11, 
dealing with the role the United Nations 
might play in bringing about an honorable 
settlement to the Vietnam war. A copy of 
the resolution is enclosed as well as Sena- 
tor Morse’s statement introducing the re- 
solution. I have scheduled public hearings 
on the resolution for Thursday, October 26 
and Friday, October 27. 

The Committee, of course, will want to 
take testimony from Administration wit- 
nesses on the resolution. In view of the fact 
that this resolution relates so directly to the 
activities of your Department, the Commit- 
tee would be pleased to receive oral testi- 
mony from you, and perhaps Ambassador 
Goldberg, on Thursday, October 26. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, it 
demonstrates again the failure of the 
Secretary of State to appear at a pub- 
lic hearing, on open invitation, and give 
his views on an important issue confront- 
ing the United States at this time. 

I also want to pay tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for 
placing in the Recorp the documenta- 
tion which demonstrates the absolute 
refusal of the Secretary of State to 
take up the matter in a manner which 
would make it possible for us to have 
the dialog and discussion which would 
not only bring about a greater under- 
standing but probably would help allevi- 
ate many of the apprehensions that 
many of us have that there is no indica- 
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tion of where we are going, why we are 
going there, and what we intend to do 
in the future. 

In some ways, it is unnecessary that 
a resolution of this type even should be 
considered by the U.S. Senate or that 
we would have to state its purpose. It 
would seem to me that if we are the 
activator of the United Nations Charter 
and one of the formulators of that dis- 
tinguished policy, by virtue of that fact 
in and of itself, the United States would 
move to take the action which is re- 
quested by this resolution. 

Since that has not been done, the 
resolution seeks to provide somewhat of 
a reminder that the US. Senate 
is deeply concerned, is representing its 
people, and is trying to have some ac- 
tion taken. 

The fact remains that when a world 
situation exists, in which so many people 
have indicated that they frankly say to 
us that they are not certain that they 
trust us or believe us—and about 40 na- 
tions have now indicated that they are 
opposed to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam—it is necessary for the country and 
its individuals to have confidence in the 
judgment of its government. So it be- 
comes necessary to reconsider past ac- 
tions and then to determine where it was 
that we have gone wrong in bringing to 
the attention of our own people and the 
people of the rest of the world what we 
are trying to do and why it is being done. 

I suppose this could even be said about 
one of our traditional allies, which is 
going through a desperate economic 
crisis at home. Do we suppose that the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the 
Honorable Harold Wilson, if he were 
seeking reelection, would go before the 
British people and say, “One reason why 
I ask you to reelect me is that I have sup- 
ported the policy of the United States of 
America with respect to Vietnam. I be- 
lieve the United States has made a valu- 
able contribution to world peace“? I 
would guarantee that he would never 
make that a campaign issue before the 
British people, because iú would not hold 
up. 

Another problem which is highly im- 
portant concerns the question of moral- 
ity, the dedication of a nation to the wel- 
fare of mankind. As early as July 1776, 
in the opening paragraph of the unani- 
mous declaration of the 13 United States 
of America, our Nation paid great tribute 
to the nations of mankind and required 
that we give attention to the opinions 
of mankind. This is possibly one of the 
most important aspects of the resolution 
before us, for once again it recalls the 
United States of America to its original 
concepts and beliefs that the opinions of 
mankind not alone are worthy of con- 
sideration but are entitled to be consid- 
ered in the light of the judgments which 
we as a people, through our Government, 
have made. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
heavy shadow of Vietnam hovers about 
us—wherever we go, whatever we do as 
individuals and as a nation. 

Abroad, criticism is often levelled at 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam. The war 
strains relations between the two super 
powers which together have strength 
enough to lead the world toward peace. 
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At home, all Americans are concerned 
with the dangers implicit in the situa- 
tion—dangers that range the gamut from 
unlimited war abroad to an increasingly 
explosive catalog of neglect here at home. 
All Americans are united in purpose: to 
bring the fighting and bloodshed to an 
end. 

Each day American servicemen dis- 
tinguish themselves on land, at sea and 
in the air. We are told time and again 
that military action has a twofold pur- 
pose: First, to help establish conditions 
of security in which a Government re- 
sponsive to the people can serve their 
wishes and needs; and second, to help 
bring the adversary to the negotiating 
table. 

But military action is only one aspect 
of the effort in South Vietnam. Heroic 
achievements and selfless sacrifice are 
without reason unless the building of a 
stable society—unless creative and un- 
remitting diplomacy are pursued with 
equal vigor, perseverence and resource- 
fulness. 

The United States and peace-loving 
people throughout the world must con- 
tinue in their search for diplomatic ave- 
nues that can lead to the negotiating 
table. The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is one approach that has not been 
exhaustively explored. 

In May 1966, I proposed that the 
United Nations function as an outside 
presence at the then forthcoming elec- 
tions for the Constituent Assembly in 
South Vietnam. It was my hope that 
such supervision would grow into a role 
of mediation for the United Nations. 

Yet, today the United Nations con- 
tinues to stand aside from the issue of 
Vietnam, despite a draft resolution intro- 
duced in the Security Council by the 
United States on January 31, 1966, ask- 
ing that the Council consider Vietnam. 
Then the Council adjourned for informal 
consultations which brought no fruitful 
results. In time the resolution became 
but one more item among many com- 
piling a long list of matters of which the 
Security Council is seized.” To date the 
resolution—now almost 2 years old—has 
not been called up. 

Many of us in the Senate have re- 
peatedly urged the executive branch to 
call up the U.S. draft resolution on Viet- 
nam. Our distinguished majority leader 
has been in the forefront of this con- 
certed effort. In August of this year, 
Senator MANSFIELD said: 

This Nation can move, in effect, to call 
up the resolution which we introduced and 
see to it, if necessary, that the question of 
taking it up is voted. The motion is pro- 
cedural and not subject to the veto. And if 
the resolution is taken up, this Nation can 
move to see to it that all who might be di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in the restora- 
tion of peace in Vietnam are asked to appear 
before the Security Council in a discussion of 
this question—if not in New York, then 
somewhere else, perhaps in Geneva, in open 
session, face-to-face meeting. 


Then, on October 25, 1967, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader introduced 
Senate Resolution 180, which seeks a U.S. 
initiative to assure United Nations Se- 
curity Council consideration of the Viet- 
nam conflict. At that time he said: 

It is high time that we find out and that 
the world finds out where the members of 
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the Security Council stand on this question. 
What is the Security Council waiting for? 
What are we waiting for? The only way to 
find out is for a resolution to be brought to 
a vote, if necessary, and that the nations 
stand up and be counted. If there is to be 
an end of the conflict, there must be a be- 
ginning in the use of the machinery for 
peace. I think that the nations of the U.N. 
Security Council must face up to this matter 
at once. 


As a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 
180, I agree with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. Many na- 
tions of the world have used the U.N. 
General Assembly as a forum to express 
their disagreement with various aspects 
of U.S. policy in Vietnam. Now it is time 
for the member states to see that the 
Security Council assumes the responsi- 
bility designated to it by the U.N. Char- 
ter, and deals with this major threat to 
the world. 

Thousands of lives are being lost each 
month. Resources badly needed for con- 
structive purposes are being spent in the 
destructive acts of war. 

Would our Nation not be neglectful if 
we failed to press for U.N. discussion of 
Vietnam? 

If our efforts were to reveal that at this 
time there are not enough votes for pas- 
sage of a resolution—would we have lost 
anything by trying one more possible 
avenue to peace? 

Since there is not yet peace in Viet- 
nam, we have no way of knowing how 
peace will finally be achieved. 

Private discussions—the efforts of in- 
termediaries—a reconvened Geneva Con- 
ference—or the United Nations—could 
hold the key. To work through one chan- 
nel does not preclude the use of others. 

Our Nation has tried many different 
approaches to peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. 

Let all the world see that no approach 
will go untried. 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 180 is 
a valuable contribution to our quest for 
peace, and it deserves our strong support. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I would like to add my name 
to those who commend our distinguished 
majority leader for his efforts to encour- 
age full United Nations consideration 
of the Vietnam question. I believe most 
Americans support the principle of a 
United Nations effort to bring about an 
honorable and lasting peace in Vietnam. 

There is a growing sense of frustration 
and despair over the inability of the 
world organization to make the barest 
effort to bring about peace in this dan- 
gerous and disruptive conflict. For the 
United Nations to be immobile and pow- 
erless is distressing, for perhaps its 
greatest reason for existence is to deal 
with precisely this type of threat to world 
peace. 

In a related area, I would like to call 
attention to the opportunities for the 
special U.N. agencies to provide vital and 
needed humanitarian services in Viet- 
nam. 

In 1965 and 1966, I began exploring the 
possibility of utilizing the trained per- 
sonnel and experience of the U.N. agen- 
cies in a number of programs in Viet- 
nam. I met at various times with the 
heads of some of the key U.N. agencies, 
such as the World Health Organization, 
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UNESCO, UNICEF, FAO and the Devel- 
opment Fund. I met also with the Secre- 
tary General and members of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

All of the U.N. officials I met with ex- 
pressed a deep and sincere humanitarian 
concern for the plight of the people of 
South Vietnam and a willingness to un- 
dertake various social and economic pro- 
grams to benefit these distressed people. 
Those agencies sponsoring small pilot 
programs in South Vietnam—the Devel- 
opment Fund, UNICEF, and UNESCO, 
WHO—all agreed to consider expansion 
of the programs. 

I reported my conversations with the 
various United Nations officials to Am- 
bassador Goldberg, and to Secretary of 
State Rusk and other officials of the De- 
partment of State. All expressed enthu- 
siasm and support of expanded efforts for 
the U.N. special agencies and funding 
procedures were worked out on a so- 
called funds-in-trust basis. The Nether- 
lands Government was enthusiastic 
enough to make $1 million available for 
U.N. humanitarian projects in Vietnam, 
and other countries indicated a desire to 
participate. 

Yet, these efforts have moved slowly, 
in large measure, I believe, because of 
only halfhearted efforts on the part of 
our Government and the South Viet- 
namese Government to suggest appro- 
priate programs for the special agencies. 
Redtape, delays, and poorly drafted plans 
have all resulted in almost 2 years pass- 
ing with only minor increased U.N. agen- 
cy efforts. I deplore our lack of a sense 
of urgency in this area. 

Yet, some progress is being made. The 
World Health Organization is currently 
studying the entire civilian health and 
casualty situation under a mandate 
voted last May in Geneva at a meeting I 
attended. I am hopeful that some of WHO 
great expertise and pool of trained medi- 
cal personnel can be tapped in alleviat- 
ing some of the distressing health and 
casualty problems in Vietnam. The needs 
are tremendous; WHO could perform a 
major lifesaving service in this area, 
and all of us can only hope that favorable 
action will be taken at its upcoming 
meetings. 

UNICEF recently announced an ex- 
pansion of its efforts to help in South 
Vietnam and will undertake a new 
$1,000,000 program. The Development 
Fund and FAO all have projects in proc- 
ess. 

I feel that our Government and the 
Government of South Vietnam should be 
making a far greater effort to utilize the 
talents and skills and expertise of the 
Special Agencies in these humanitarian 
efforts. I firmly believe a strengthened 
United Nations presence in Vietnam is 
possible and desirable—in both emer- 
gency and longer term development. 

I know this discussion deals with an 
area of United Nations involvement not 
directly related to Senate Resolution 
180. Let I believe many in this body and 
throughout the United States would wel- 
come a greater U.N. presence in Vietnam, 
and, perhaps, through greater involve- 
ment of U.N. agencies in the humanitar- 
jan needs of Vietnam, the way may be 
found for direct and meaningful United 
Nations action leading to a settlement 
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of the hostilities. Once again, I commend 
our distinguished majority leader for his 
efforts to encourage the full considera- 
tion of Vietnam in the Security Council, 
and his untiring efforts to help find a 
path to an honorable peace. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise in support of the pending 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the President consider tak- 
ing the appropriate initiative through 
our permanent Representative at the 
United Nations to assure that the U.S. 
resolution on Vietnam be brought before 
the Security Council for consideration. 

Though I am not a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I am a co- 
sponsor of this resolution and I have fol- 
lowed the committee’s hearings with in- 
terest. I have also carefully considered 
the committee report. 

I feel this resolution is an important 
and necessary step in our Nation’s ef- 
forts to bring about a just and lasting 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

It is an expression of the Senate’s 
viewpoint that the United Nations has 
an important contribution to offer and a 
clear responsibility in the settlement of 
the war in Vietnam. 

I concure with the judgment expressed 
to the committee by the Honorable Er- 
nest A. Gross, former Legal Adviser of 
the Department of State and U.S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, that, and now I quote: 

It would be unwise ... to look upon the 
United Nations intervention as an all-or- 
nothing proposition. The challenge is to find 
the most effective practicable way of engag- 
ing the responsibilities of the United Nations 
membership and of bringing to bear their 
collective weight on the side of a just settle- 
ment. 


It is my judgment that the resolution 
is solidly founded on the obligations of 
the United Nations under its charter, and 
I feel that inasmuch as it constitutes a 
broadly based expression of senatorial 
opinion it will assist in stimulating 
United Nations action on the question of 
Vietnam. It is time that the members of 
the Security Council stand up and be 
counted, and the United States should 
take every action possible to require that 
the members of the Security Council 
show by their votes their true position on 
the question of Vietnam. 

The United States, several months ago, 
introduced a resolution urging the Se- 
curity Council to consider the question 
of Vietnam. The item was adopted as a 
Security Council agenda item, but the 
subject has remained dormant. Yet this 
dangerous war continues to take its toll 
in treasure and lives, and I believe that 
the United States has an obligation to 
insist upon a discussion of the Vietnam 
issue in the forum of the Security Coun- 
cil. The procedural machinery is avail- 
able, and, in my judgment, the time has 
come for a showdown which will reveal 
whether or not the votes are available. 

There is nothing in the resolution 
which would prevent a reconvening of 
the Geneva conference if that machinery 
appears to be better suited to handling 
the Vietnam issue. The resolution au- 
thored by our majority leader, and co- 
sponsored by more than 50 Senators, of 
which I am one, is not binding, but 
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merely expresses the sense of this body 
and it may open one of the few remain- 
ing avenues to peace. The United Na- 
tions may fail to shoulder its respon- 
sibility in coming to grips with the war 
in South Vietnam, but I think that it 
is imperative that we have a test. The 
United Nations should meet its respon- 
sibility as a peacekeeping organization, 
and I feel that the moment is at hand 
when we should force that body to face 
up to its responsibility. After all, the 
United States has been the major con- 
tributor to that peacekeeping organiza- 
tion, and the world should know, once 
and for all, whether that organization is 
an effective international instrument of 
keeping the peace. 

If the veto is exercised, let the nation 
which exercises that veto stand before 
the world revealed as a nation which 
seeks to prolong the war in Vietnam. If 
either Russia or France exercise the 
veto, then the world will be aware of the 
hypocrisy of that Nation. Let us see 
whether or not Russia and France gen- 
uinely and passionately wish for peace 
in Vietnam or whether they prefer to 
see the United States continue to fight 
a war at great cost in treasure and in 
blood. 

An open exposure of the true position 
of each nation on the Security Council 
is needed. 

I commend the majority leader for his 
leadership in bringing this resolution to 
the floor, and I commend the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for its action in 
supporting the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(Rept. No. 798) on Senate Resolution 180. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS AND ACTION 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 44 was in- 
troduced by Senator Morse on September 11, 
1967. Senate Resolution 180 was introduced 
by Senator Mansfield and more than 50 co- 
sponsors on October 25, 1967. Public hear- 
ings were scheduled on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 44, but prior to the beginning 
of the hearings Senate Resolution 180 was 
placed before the committee. Therefore, the 
resolutions were considered together. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations held 
public hearings on both resolutions on 
October 26, 27, and November 2. On October 
26 the committee received testimony from 
Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen; the Honorable Jona- 
than B. Bingham, U.S. Congressman from 
New York; and the Honorable Charles W. 
Yost. On October 27 the committee heard 
the Honorable Ernest A. Gross, Prof. Elton 
Atwater, Prof. Quincy Wright, and Mr. Neal 
Potter, acting president of the United World 
Federalists. The Honorable Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, testified on November 2. All of the 
public hearings on the resolutions have been 
published separately. 

Following the conclusion of public hear- 
ings, the committee met in executive session 
on November 16 and voted unanimously— 
19 to 0—to report Senate Resolution 180 
favorably to the Senate. 

SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY 

In the committee’s view, testimony taken 
during public hearings on both resolutions 
offered a balanced view of the possible role 
of the United Nations in promoting settle- 
ment of the Vietnam war. The committee 
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heard a number of former U.S. delegates to 
the United Nations, as well as the Honorable 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations. The experience and ex- 
pertise of the former delegates was particu- 
larly helpful in describing the mechanics of 
the United Nations and defining possible 
courses of action for the United States if 
the Vietnam issue is brought to the United 
Nations again. 

On October 26 the committee took testi- 
mony from Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen, senior 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1946, and a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly from 1948 through 1952. Mr. 
Cohen stressed the necessity for the United 
States to break out of its present isolation 
on the Vietnam issue. He offered the follow- 
ing comment: 

Throughout the war period we have had 
too many splintered opinions, too much going 
it alone, and too little effort to seek a recon- 
ciliation of viewpoints nationally and inter- 
nationally that would bring an end to the 
war * * * think nothing can be more help- 
ful and conducive to U.N. action than a 
resolution coming from Congress, uniting all 
elements in Congress, calling upon the ad- 
ministration and the United Nations for ac- 
tion under the charter to end the war in 
Vietnam. [Senate Concurrent Resolution 44] 
unites elements that have not been united 
for years, and it opens the possibility of our 
ceasing to go it alone in Vietnam, and of our 
sharing our responsibilities there as we 
should share them with the United Nations 
in accordance with the terms of the charter. 

Mr. Cohen in addition offered a judgment 
on the connection between a cessation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam and the possi- 
bilities for a negotiated settlement. Mr. 
Cohen expressed his belief that “from the 
speeches of the delegates at the United Na- 
tions, I gathered many, if not the majority, 
feel that there must be at least a cessation 
of the bombing of the North without an 
accompanying threat of renewal as U Thant 
has suggested if Hanoi is to be brought to the 
conference table.” 

At the request of the committee, Rep- 
resentative Jonathan B. Bingham, of New 
York, offered testimony based on his experi- 
ence as a delegate to the United Nations. 
In supporting an approach to the United 
Nations, Representative Bingham cautioned: 

So long as we continue the bombing, if 
we take the case to the U.N, without a will- 
ingness to change that policy, we are quite 
likely to get slapped down. On the 
other hand, if we are to take the step that 
I suggest, to announce a willingness to stop 
the bombing under certain conditions, the 
whole atmosphere at the U.N, would change. 
We could once again mobilize the services of 
the Secretary General in attempting to medi- 
ate the conflict and, perhaps, more impor- 
tant, we could enlist. the help of many non- 
alined countries and probably many 
European Communist countries in bringing 
pressure to bear on Hanoi and the NLF to 
come to the conference table. 

Representative Bingham also shared Mr. 
Cohen's view that the United States should 
indicate its unqualified willingness to nego- 
tiate with the National Liberation Front as 
a party to hostilities. 

Also testifying on October 26, the Honor- 
able Charles W. Yost, former U.S. Deputy 
Representative to the United Nations, told 
the committee of the frustration of many 
members of the United Nations with the 
organization’s inability to deal with the war 
in Vietnam, Mr. Yost said: 

There is no doubt that its members almost 
without exception are profoundly disturbed 
by the war, that they consider it the most 
serious present threat to international peace 
and security, that they believe it the prin- 
cipal obstacle to movement inside and out- 
side the United Nations toward necessary 
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cooperation among the great powers, and 
that they are keenly aware that it might 
at any time, against the will of all the par- 
ties, explode into a much wider war. Yet, 
despite this almost unanimous collective 
judgment, despite the most earnest efforts 
of the Secretary General, of the United 
States and of many other members over the 
past three years, the U.N. has been unable 
to grapple with the problem. 

Mr. Yost attributed what he described as 
the “impotence of the United Nations in re- 
gard to Vietnam” in part to the rejection of 
the United Nations’ competence in the mat- 
ter by North Vietnam and Communist China, 
who are neither members of the United Na- 
tions or represented there; in part to the 
feeling of many members of the United Na- 
tions that the machinery set up by the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 is better able to 
deal with the Vietnam issue because, in 
contrast to the United Nations, all of the 
parties are represented there. 

The committee heard additional witnesses 
on October 27. The Honorable Ernest A. 
Gross, former Legal Adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State and U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, strongly sup- 
ported both the resolutions submitted by 
Senator Morse and Senator Mansfield. In 
contrast to other witnesses, however, Mr. 
Gross argued that a resolution on Vietnam 
should be brought to the General Assembly 
rather than the Security Council. Mr. Gross 
said it was a “virtual certainty that resort 
to the Security Council must lead to a dead 
end” because of the veto in the Security 
Council held by the Soviet Union or the 
“failure to obtain a majority in the Secu- 
rity Council for any acceptable co 5 

Mr. Gross warned the committee that in 
his judgment the United Nations was clearly 
not in the position to determine how the war 
should end and under what terms, He said: 

“It would be unwise, I believe, to look upon 
the United Nations intervention as an all- 
or-nothing proposition. The challenge is to 
find the most effective practicable way of 
engaging the responsibilities of the United 
Nations membership and of bringing to bear 
their collective weight on the side of a just 
settlement.” 

On November 2 the committee received 
testimony from Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, U.S. Representative, to the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Goldberg said that he agreed com- 
pletely with the concept of the responsibil- 
ity of the United Nations which is the basis 
of Senate Resolution 180. 

Speaking for the administration, Mr. Gold- 
berg stated: 

“It is my considered view as the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations that the 
adoption of Senator Mansfleld's resolution at 
this time will support the efforts I have been 
making at the United Nations at the direc- 
tion of the President to enlist the Security 
Council in the search for peace in Vietnam.” 

Mr. Goldberg brought to the committee a 
new draft resolution which the United States 
circulated among members of the Security 
Council as recently as September of 1967. 
The new draft is as follows: 

The Security Council, 

Having considered the problem of Vietnam. 

Deeply concerned at the situation in Viet- 
nam and the threat it poses to international 

and security, 

Believing in the principle of the inviolabil- 
ity of, and respect for, the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of states, 

Convinced that a solution to this problem 
is to be found through political and not 
military means, and that a peaceful solution 
should be found through negotiations, 

Considering, that the Geneva agreements 
of 1954 and 1962 constitute a workable basis 
for peace in Southeast Asia. 

1. „ on the basis of the Geneva 
agreements, the following principles: 

(a) That there should be a complete cease- 
fire and disengagement by all armed person- 
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nel throughout North and South Vietnam at 
an agreed upon date. 

(b) That there should be no military 
forces or bases maintained or supported in 
North and South Vietnam other than those 
under the control of the respective govern- 
ments, and all other troops and armed per- 
sonnel should be withdrawn or demobilized, 
and all other military bases abolished as 
quickly as possible, and in accordance with 
an agreed time schedule, during which in- 
troductions of additional armed personnel 
should be prohibited. 

(c) That the international frontiers of the 
states bordering on North and South Viet- 
nam and the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam should be fully 
respected. 

(d) That the question of reunification of 
Vietnam should be settled peacefully by the 
Vietnamese people in both North and South 
Vietnam, without any foreign interference. 

(e) That there should be international 
supervision of the foregoing through such 
machinery as may be agreed upon. 

2. Calls for the convening of an interna- 
tional conference for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace in Southeast Asia 
based upon the principles of the Geneva 
agreements. 

Mr. Goldberg said that this new formula- 
tion “was designed to take into more specific 
account the views of those who had argued 
that the Geneva Conference was the proper 
forum, not the U.N.” He told the committee 
that a recent informal canvass of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council “once again 
shows a general unwillingness for the Secu- 
rity Council either to resume its considera- 
tion of the agenda item and draft resolution 
which we proposed in early 1966 or to con- 
sider this new draft, or to take any other 
action on the matter.” 


COMMITTEE COMMENTS 


The committee feels that the proposed res- 
olution is solidly based on the obligations of 
the United Nations under its charter, Al- 
though several members of the committee 
preferred the stronger language of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 44, it was generally 
agreed that a broadly based expression of 
senatorial opinion would best accomplish 
the purpose of stimulating United Nations 
action on the question of Vietnam. It is the 
hope of the committee that Senate Resolu- 
tion 180 will serve this purpose. The resolu- 
tion does not prescribe methods or precon- 
ditions which will lead to peace in Vietnam, 
but attempts to spur the negotiations which 
might lead to an honorable settlement. 

The committee is constrained to note that 
the United Nations cannot any longer evade 
the issue of Vietnam, With bombs. being 
dropped within 24 seconds flying time of 
China, the committee believes the time has 
come for the United States to require by 
votes that the members of the Security Coun- 
cil show the world where they stand on the 
question of Vietnam, In the opinion of the 
committee, this test must be made even if 
there are indications that the United Na- 
tions might reject a U.S. initiative. 

The responsibilities of the United States 
under the Charter of the United Nations are 
as clear as they are solemn. The United States 
has bound itself under Article I of the char- 
ter: 

* * * to take effective collective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace * * * and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes * * * 

It has been nearly two years since the 
United States introduced the now dormant 
resolution urging the Security Council to 
consider the situation in Vietnam. Although 
the item was formally adopted as a Security 
Council agenda item the issue has never been 
discussed and remains in international limbo, 
as a question of which the Council is “seized.” 
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Two years have passed. The war goes on 
with growing intensity and diminishing 
prospects for negotiations. Caught in an 
open-ended war, the United States has an 
important obligation to itself and to the 
world to press once more for a discussion 
of the Vietnam issue in the United Nations. 
All of the witnesses before the committee 
agreed that the procedural path is open (but 
the votes may not be available) if the United 
States decides to initiate an effort to bring 
the Vietnam issue before the Security Coun- 
cil. 
Objections to a U.S. initiative in seeking 
discussion of Vietnam in the United Nations 
framework are made on the grounds that 
North Vietnam and Communist China are 
not members of the United Nations, and that 
the machinery established by the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 is better suited to deal 
with the problem. The committee finds both 
arguments unconvincing. 

The argument that two of the major par- 
ties are not members of the United Nations 
and therefore discussion within the United 
Nations would be futile ignores both the 
procedure and the precedent for inviting non- 
members to appear before the Security Coun- 
cil. Rule 39 of Rules of Procedure of the 
Security Council specifically states: 

“The Security Council may invite mem- 
bers of the Secretariat or other persons, 
whom it considers competent for the pur- 
pose, to supply it with information or to give 
other assistance in examining matters 
within its competence.” 

This provision is important not only be- 
cause it opens the way for an invitation to 
the North Vietnamese and Chinese Com- 
munists but it provides the means for a direct 
invitation to representatives of the National 
Liberation Front. Now that Ambassador 
Goldberg has stated that the United States 
would not stand in the way of a Security 
Council invitation to the NLF, the means are 
available for bringing the parties together 
at the United Nations at least for purposes of 
discussion of an appropriate resolution. 

The committee, of course, recognizes that 
under present circumstances the likelihood 
of such invitations being accepted is very 
small. The committee’s objective in making 
this point on invitations is primarily to make 
it clear that the absence of some of the 
parties from the United Nations is no barrier 
to United Nations consideration of the Viet- 
nam problem and the adoption of a U.N. 
resolution which might contribute to the 
initiation of a peaceful settlement. 

The argument that the Geneva Conference 
machinery is better suited to handling the 
Vietnam issue is irrelevant to the considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 180. There is noth- 
ing in the resolution under consideration 
which would prevent a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference at any time. Indeed, dis- 
cussion of just this point once the Security 
Council begins to explore the issues of Viet- 
nam might provide the necessary stimulus 
to the convening of an international con- 
ference along the lines of the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954. 

Of interest to the committee was the judg- 
ment of witnesses that an overture to the 
United Nations would be futile unless the 
United States was prepared to deescalate the 
war in Vietnam. With the exception of Am- 
bassador Goldberg, they argued that the 
United States must deescalate the war in 
some important way such as a cessation of 
bombing in North Vietnam if the United 
Nations is to be able to deal effectively with 
the Vietnam issue. 

While some members of the committee are 
in agreement with the judgment that a 
peace initiative in the United Nations will 
probably fail without a deescalation of the 
war, the committee as a whole realizes that it 
is as divided as the country on the issue of 
deescalation. The members who agree that an 
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important gesture on the part of the United 
States, such as the cessation of the bomb- 
ing, would open the way to negotiations on 
the Vietnam war are also persuaded that at 
this point it is more important to emphasize 
that. which unites the Senate—the United 
Nations responsibilities in Vietnam—than the 
issue that divides. 

Furthermore, the committee is aware of 
vulnerabilities in the United States position 
which have come from the impression that 
we are “going it alone” in Vietnam. A gen- 
eralized resolution such as the committee 
recommends may remove some of the doubts 
and misunderstandings of some members of 
the United Nations as to whether the United 
States is sincere in its efforts to bring the 
Vietnam issue before the United Nations. 
Certainly we have nothing to lose in seeking 
a discussion of Vietnam inasmuch as over 40 
U.N. delegations have risen to urge a return 
to the Geneva accords and a halt to U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam. In such an at- 
mosphere, a full debate will almost certain- 
ly clarify national positions and perhaps 
foster an understanding of U.S, problems in 
trying to end a war which seems to have no 
end, 

In the judgment of the committee, there- 
fore, an effort to spurt negotiations along the 
lines of Senate Resolution 180 is imperative. 
The committee is under no illusions as to the 
slender prospects of such a U.S. initiative. 
The United Nations may fail to come to 
terms with its responsibilities in bringing to 
a conclusion one of the most dangerous wars 
of our time. But we cannot know what the 
results will be until the attempt is made. It 
is also important to take note that the war 
in Vietnam is also a test of the United Nations 
as an international instrument of peacemak- 
ing. The committee is strongly of the view 
that the international community should 
consider not only the cost to the United 
Nations if it should attempt to bring the war 
in Vietnam to a settlement and fail, but also 
the consequences for the future of the United 
Nations if it does not act at all. 

Senate Resolution 180 will hopefully spark 
thoughtful discussion and debate of the 
Vietnam war within the United Nations, The 
U.S. options and alternatives are becoming 
so few that the committee strongly urges 
support by the Senate of a resolution which 
might open one of the few remaining ave- 
nues to peace, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
pai ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Sponge] is absent because 
of the death of his uncle. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
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cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Spone] and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KucHEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youna] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr, Dominick], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 365 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 

Aiken Griffin Metcalf 
Allott Gruening Miller 
Anderson Hansen Mondale 
Baker Harris Montoya 
Bartlett Hart Morton 

yh Hartke 
Bennett Hatfield Mundt 
Bible Hickenlooper Murp! 

ggs 111 Muskie 
Brewster Holland Nelson 
Brooke Hollings Pastore 
Burdick Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pro: 
Can: Javits Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Clark Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, Mo. e 
Curtis Long, La Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Tydings 
Eastland Mansfield Williams, N. J. 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Fannin McClellan Yarborough 
Fong McGee Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McGovern 

re McIntyre 

NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—18 

Cooper Kuchel Scott 
Dodd Monroney Sparkman 
Dominick Morse Spong 
Ellender Percy Symington 
Hayden Prouty Tower 
Kennedy, N.Y. Russell Young, N. Dak. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 180) was 
agreed to. 


Mr.. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
my deep appreciation to the Senate as 
a whole for joining unanimously with 
this resolution to seek United Nations 
action on the Vietnam question—action 
that that body is so properly constituted 
to initiate. This endorsement by the Sen- 
ate speaks with a loud and clear voice 
on the issue—one whose purpose and in- 
tention cannot be misunderstood. The 
will of the Senate has been expressed. 
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Earlier, before the vote, I noted the 
strong and able effort of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in initi- 
ating the proposal for United Nations 
action; first, as a lonely voice, nearly 3 
years ago, and continuing ever since. 

Other Senators have also played a 
vital role in the discussion and added 
most significantly to the debate today. 
Notable was the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the able and wise chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. His 
thoughtful and articulate response to 
this suggestion has truly been an in- 
spiration. The senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken], the distinguished 
ranking Republican in the Senate, lent 
his invaluable support and assistance to 
the measure. That support was critical, 
I feel, in obtaining the unanimous action 
achieved today. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr], the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], 
and the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] joined to make the 
discussion of the highest caliber. As al- 
ways, their clear and analytical apprecia- 
tion of the objectives of this resolution 
were immensely helpful. Similarly, the 
comments of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
LavscHeE], and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] should be 
noted. They, and other Senators, demon- 
strated a deep and abiding interest in 
the proposal and helped to assure the 
overwhelming success that was obtained. 

Every Member may share in this 
triumph. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13510) to in- 
crease the basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Rivers, 
Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. O’KonskI, and 
Mr. Bray were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


DR. RICARDO VALLEJO SAMALA— 
ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AT LARGE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Presiding Officer to lay before the Senate 
@ message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 2275. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
Senate to the text of the bill (H.R. 2275) 
for the relief of Dr. Ricardo Vallejo 
Samala, which was, strike out the period 
at the end of the Senate amendment to 
the text of the bill and insert “(except 
that a State which is entitled to more 
than one Representative and which has 
in all previous elections elected its Rep- 
resentatives at Large may elect its Repre- 
sentatives at Large to the Ninety-first 
Congress) .” 
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Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Hawaii? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
2275). 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
matter has been discussed with the dis- 
tinguished Senatcr from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] and with other interested Mem- 
bers. I send to the desk a unanimous- 
consent request and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective immediately dur- 
ing the further consideration of the pending 
measure, debate on any motion, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], or 
by whomever they may designate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, H.R. 2275 
relates to an act for the relief of Dr. 
Ricardo Vallejo Samala. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). How much time 
does the Senator yield himself? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the matter with which 
we are concerned relates to a simple 
amendment by the House of Representa- 
tives which provides that a State which 
is entitled to more than one Representa- 
tive, such as Hawaii and New Mexico, 
and which in previous elections has 
elected Representatives at large, may do 
so in the 1968 elections. 

It will be recalled, Mr. President, that 
the Senate adopted an amendment which 
required that the States of Hawaii and 
New Mexico, in the 1968 elections, have 
their Representatives elected from con- 
gressional districts. 

But it was felt by the House of Repre- 
sentatives—in which I concur—that this 
matter should be given at least one elec- 
tion period for a time of transition. 

It should be noted that May of 1968 
will be a very important year for the 
State of Hawaii. We will have special 
elections to elect delegates to our con- 
stitutional convention, which will be con- 
vened in July of 1968. I am certain that 
at that time the matter of districting the 
State of Hawaii will be high on the agen- 
da, and I hope that the Senate will per- 
mit the State of Hawaii a period of 
transition, at which time we will be able 
to very carefully consider the matter 
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of dividing the State of Hawaii into two 
congressional districts. 

It should be noted that because of 
geographical reasons, it is not very simple 
to district the State of Hawaii. We have 
seven inhabited islands, one island with 
82 percent of the population, and a total 
population of 742,000. Therefore, a rather 
difficult problem is presented, and I hope 
that the Senate will permit our constitu- 
tional convention, which will convene in 
1968, to resolve this matter. With the 
adoption of the amendment, an orderly 
transition will be possible for our State. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will my dis- 
tinguished colleague yield to me for 5 
minutes? 

Mr. INOUYE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FONG. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. This amendment, which was adopt- 
ed by the House, exempts Hawaii and 
New Mexico only for the next election 
in 1968. Am I correct? 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FONG. By 1970, New Mexico and 
Hawaii will have to redistrict, and in 
the 1970 election the Members of the 
House of Representatives will have to be 
elected from congressional districts. 

Mr. INOUYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FONG. Beginning with the elec- 
tions in 1970, no State will elect any 
Congressman at large. That is the sub- 
stance of this bill. 

Mr. INOUYE. Unless the State has one 
Representative. 

Mr. FONG. Yes. 

Mr. President, I join my distinguished 
colleague from Hawaii, and ask my col- 
leagues in the Senate to support the bill 
ss amended by the House of Representa- 

ves. 

The amendment added by the House 
of Representatives to the congressional 
redistricting bill passed by the Senate 
exempts the States of Hawaii and New 
Mexico from electing their Representa- 
tives from single-member districts in the 
1968 election. 

The bill with the House amendment, 
as it pertains to congressional redis- 
tricting, read as follows: 

In each State entitled in the Ninety-first 
Congress or in any subsequent Congress 
thereafter to more than one Representative 
under an apportionment made pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (a) of section 
22 of the Act of June 19, 1929, entitled “An 
Act to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives” (46 Stat. 26), as amended, there 
shall be established by law a number of dis- 
tricts equal to the number of Representa- 
tives to which such State is so entitled, and 
Representatives shall be elected only from 
districts so established, no district to elect 
more than one Representative (except that 
a State which is entitled to more than one 
Representative and which has in all previous 
elections elected its Representatives at Large 
may elect its Representatives at Large to the 
Ninety-first Congress). 


Because the House amendment applies 
to only one election, I feel constrained 
to accept it. 

This means that in the year 1968, Ha- 
waii and New Mexico may, for that elec- 
tion only, elect their Representatives at 
large. Beginning with the 1970 elections, 
and for every congressional election 
thereafter, every State of the Union, 
with no exception, must elect its Con- 
gressman from single-member districts. 
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The amendment, therefore, actually 
means that the election of congressional 
members from single-member districts 
will be delayed in the State of Hawaii 
and in the State of New Mexico only for 
one Congress. 

As the amendment delays the imple- 
mentation of the requirement to elect 
Members of Congress from single-mem- 
ber districts for only two States and for 
only one Congress, it is my feeling that 
the principle which is firmly established 
in our constitutional traditions, to elect 
Representatives by single-member dis- 
tricts, will be achieved in 2 years. 

To my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives who have fought to apply 
the single-member principle to all the 
50 States without exception and effective 
immediately, I wish to express my heart- 
felt thanks. 

They made a valiant effort, as the close 
vote shows, and the arguments which 
they so cogently presented against the 
exemption are still valid. I also wish to 
extend my deepest appreciation to my 
good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], for all his 
hard work in behalf of my State. Since 
Hawaii and New Mexico will, in a mat- 
ter of 2 years, attain what my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives and we 
here in the Senate have fought so hard 
for, I know they will all agree that it 
is wiser for the State of Hawaii to ac- 
cept the House amendment. 

I therefore ask my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill as amended by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLER, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye] a question. During his remarks 
on the conference report, he pointed out 
a practical problem that Hawaii has so 
far as its islands are concerned, but I do 
not believe I heard him indicate the rea- 
son for exempting the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. INOUYE. Because I did not feel 
competent to speak on behalf of the State 
of New Mexico. 

Mr. MILLER. Was the Senator on the 
conference committee, may I ask? 

Mr. INOUYE. No; I was not. 

Mr. MILLER. I am wondering whether 
a Senator in the Chamber who was on 
the conference committee could en- 
lighten the Senate as to why the State of 
New Mexico was exempted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, This bill 
has not been to conference. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sorry. The Senator 
from Iowa did not understand the state- 
ment made by the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
speak on that subject, the Senator from 
Iowa is correct, in the sense that a bill 
H.R. 2508, went to conference originally 
with substantially this provision, and the 
conference could not agree. On Novem- 
ber 8, following the Senate’s rejection, 
55 to 22, of the conference report on H.R. 
2508, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Ba vH] had called up a private immigra- 
tion bill, H.R. 2775, and introduced an 
amendment to that bill that would ban 
at-large elections, except in Hawaii and 
New Mexico. I then introduced a substi- 
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tute amendment that would permanently 
and immediately ban at-large elections 
in all States, including Hawaii and New 
Mexico. My amendment passed by a voice 
vote. The House then amended the Sen- 
ate’s amendment to H.R. 2775 in a way 
that would permit Hawaii and New 
Mexico to elect Representatives at large 
in 1968. Whether to accept the House 
amendment is the question before us. 
Thus, H.R. 2775 has never been to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MILLER. I see the Senator from 
New Mexico in the Chamber, and per- 
haps he can enlighten Senators as to the 
reason why there should be an exemption 
for the State of New Mexico. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not know that I can answer the question. 
There were many people in New Mexico 
who thought the State would have a 
three-member delegation the next time 
and be more easily divided. There were 
those of us who were not worried. Of 
course, we could not prophesy that. Now, 
we find that there will not be a third 
member of the delegation. The State has 
not been redistricted and it would cause 
a lot of trouble at this late hour to re- 
district. It does not make any difference 
what they do. It is not a matter of 
great importance, I think, any longer to 
the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA, I wish to respond to 
the question. 

The reason assigned by the Senator 
from New Mexico might appear logical. 
With respect to the necessity for a later 
redistricting for three districts instead 
of two, I do not know that this would 
be any different than the situation in 
any other State. I respect the explana- 
tion given by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, but I think a much 
more practical explanation was given by 
the gentleman from New York, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee in the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill that was originally offered to 
the House contained an exception for 
New Mexico and Hawaii. The opposition 
filed a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions to eliminate this exception. 

The Representative from New York 
protested and said, This is not right. 
This should not be done. Let us pass this 
bill with the least possible fuss and fool- 
ishness.” He went on to give the ex- 
planation: 

The motion to recommit would provide 
that the States of New Mexico and Hawaii 
would be compelled to redistrict and could 
not elect Congressmen at large. Those two 
States in their histories have never been 
redistricted. We have considered very ma- 
turely this question in the Committee on 
the Judiciary. We figured it would be unwise 
immediately to require them to redistrict. 
We say until 1972. During this interim pe- 
riod they need not redistrict, but after 1972 
they will not be permitted to elect at large. 

There is a political aspect to this situation. 
I hate to say this, but there is no doubt 
about it. I hope that the Democrats will 
vote against the motion to recommit. The 
Republicans might as well vote for the mo- 
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tion to recommit, because it has political 
implications inyolved there. 


I submit that this quotation from the 
gentleman from New York was made on 
the floor of the other body, and it is 
a square answer to the question of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
continue in this respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield whatever time I 
have remaining, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I would 
like to underscore a point made by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
But I would also point out that while 
there is a reference by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
to certain political implications of the 
rationale of these two exceptions, I 
would hope this body would instead con- 
sider this measure in the light of efforts 
to bring about fair apportionment, to ef- 
fectuate the principles of one man, one 
vote, and to give life and vitality to the 
concept that the Constitution contem- 
plates. The concept of single-member 
districts for a unique and special reason 
has been a nonpartisan undertaking by 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I am 
happy to have participated in this under- 
taking with Senators on the Democratic 
side. I believe that, until this suggestion, 
there have been no real partisan over- 
tones to the principles involved in this 
controversy. 

The principles, very briefly, are these. 
First, the House of Representatives, as 
distinguished from the Senate, is a 
unique body, designed by the framers 
of the Constitution to provide that the 
people themselves, not a political entity 
such as a State, but the people them- 
selves, would have immediate and di- 
rect access to representation in the leg- 
islative branch of Congress. 

The Senate does not have such a high- 
ly specialized function or characteristic. 
Its function is broader in scope. But the 
requirement for single-member districts 
is in the origins and the beginnings of 
the Constitution and predicated on the 
idea that within one State there may be 
widely divergent interests such as differ- 
ent ethnic groups, different heritage, dif- 
ferent religious groups, and the like, and 
that these minority interests can be ade- 
quately represented and heard in the 
councils of government only if single 
member districts are provided for the 
representation of the smallest available 
area within a State. 

This is the only way effectively in our 
most representative body, the House of 
Representatives, that the majority can 
provide for the protection of the minor- 
ity voice in the councils of government. 

History will disclose that since the 
earliest days of this Republic we have 
tended toward single-member districts 
even without a specific provision in the 
Constitution. The statute law, codified in 
1842, provided a requirement for single- 
member districts, which continued until 
1911. Since that time there has not been 
a statutory requirement except for cer- 
tain collateral legislation enacted in 
1929, and again in 1941. 
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From 1951 until the Senate acted on 
the bill now before us, as amended by 
the House of Representatives, there has 
been no successful legislative effort to 
guarantee that maximum responsiveness 
through single-member districts in the 
House of Representatives would guar- 
antee maximum representation to all 
people in all areas. 

I think it is high time, as Mr. CELLER 
said in 1951, that we return to that re- 
quirement of 1842. I think it is high time 
that we look at the principle involved, 
and with all due deference to my two 
colleagues from Hawaii, one on the op- 
posite side of the aisle and one on my 
side of the aisle, that we look to the 
principles and requirements that maxi- 
mum protection of the rights of all peo- 
ple and maximum responsiveness to their 
needs will be attained in the House of 
Representataives only by guaranteeing 
the principle of single-member districts. 
There is no justification, in my judg- 
ment, in logic or law for an exception for 
two or for 20 States from this principle, 
as distinguished from the names of these 
States. 

I urge the Senate to restate its position 
in support of this principle and to not 
involve itself in the maze of complexi- 
ties that will confront these two States 
and every other State in the future. I 
urge that the Senate support the prin- 
ciple and not oppose the two States. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator on his statement be- 
cause it is sound in reason and law. 

Would not the Senator agree with me 
that those of us who are from States 
which were required to redistrict by de- 
cree of court feel and have reason to 
feel we have been shortchanged a little 
if these two exceptions are permitted? 

In 1962, at an election in Colorado, by 
a vote of 2 to 1, the people of Colorado 
in every county of the State of Colorado, 
including Denver, voted to redistrict the 
State, upon the basis of the so-called 
Federal system in which there could be 
taken into consideration also land areas, 
economic interests, and things of that 
nature. Then, after the Supreme Court 
ruling it was necessary to go into the 
Federal court. The parties did go into 
the Federal court and the Federal court 
entered a decree that Colorado had and 
would be required to redistrict, and if 
they did not the court would require a 
redistricting. As a result, there was con- 
vened a special session of the legislature 
at great expense to the State of Colorado. 
The State was redistricted but we did it 
under decree of court. 

‘Therefore, I think there is great logic 
in the Senator’s statement. If under a 
decree of court one State could be re- 
quired to be redistricted, there is no 
excuse for one State, two States, or 20 
States to be excepted from that which 
others had to do. 

Mr. BAKER. I agree with my colleague 
from Colorado. I would briefiy point out 
one of the dangers in creating any ex- 
ceptions to the principle involved. If we 
exempt these two States today, who is to 
say which additional States, now or in 
the second session of this Congress, 
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might appear before the House and Sen- 
ate and say, “We are having unique and 
unusual difficulty with lines, with con- 
stitutional conventions, with the number 
of Representatives, and will you please 
give us the same treatment you gave 
Hawaii and New Mexico, and grant us an 
exception as well?” 

There is a real threat that the ex- 
ceptions made would devour the princi- 
ple. 

Therefore, once again, I emphasize 
that I have no animosity whatever in 
this matter. Regretfully, I disagree with 
my colleagues from Hawaii, but I believe, 
in this instance, that the principle is far 
more important than the complexity of 
the individual, local problems. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Tennessee for the 
stand he has taken consistently and per- 
sistently in the Senate on the redistrict- 
ing issue. On an earlier occasion he and 
I differed, because the substance of the 
bill before us at that time was somewhat 
different. 

I want to draw attention to the number 
of States required to redistrict before the 
1968 elections, by reason of a court ruling. 
There are many States in that situation. 

It seems to me that if an exception is 
not granted to States that will have to 
redistrict, and some of them at very 
heavy expense, particularly in the two 
populous States of New York and Cali- 
fornia, then it should not be granted to 
two States because they have more than 
one Representative. The proposal before 
us will apply to every State in the Union 
except two. That is not good legislation. 
It certainly is not good principle. The 
Senator from Tennessee stated the case 
well in urging Senators to reject this 
legislation as amended by the other body. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I did 
not come here today to discuss this bill 
at all; I came into the Chamber on an 
earlier vote. But let me say that I was 
the last single Representative from New 
Mexico. There have been two Represent- 
atives since then. They told me at that 
time that whether there were two or 
three, it would have little effect, but half 
a dozen times we got into trouble. Now it 
is double trouble. We have a Democratic 
congressional delegation and a Repub- 
lican Governor. 

I do not have the faintest concern 
about it. I do not know whether anyone 
else knows whether it would help or hin- 
der, or have it separate. So far as I am 
concerned, I told them a long time ago 
it does not bother me. I believe that is 
the actual fact. I am sure that the Sena- 
tors from New York may think differ- 
ently, but we have all watched the votes 
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a great many times. It will not possibly 
change the result of one party, I do not 
think. 

I have not asked to have two districts 
or separate districts. I have supported 
for a long time the one-man, one-vote 
principle. I do not want the State of 
New Mexico to be divided in its State 
legislature because I do not know what 
the advantage or disadvantages would 
be to pass the bill. 

I do not really care whether we pass 
the bill or not. I do not believe there 
will be any political advantage to either 
side. I do not think that I could find any, 
and I do not think that anyone else could 
guess at it. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. The whole issue of congres- 
sional districting, let me remind all Sen- 
ators, has been through a long and tor- 
tuous journey in which we have been 
confronted with varying issues. At the 
time this matter first arose, I found 
myself in 100-percent accord with my 
friend from Tennessee. It then involved, 
primarily, an effort to insist that we 
move forward with reapportionment ‘so 
that each district would contain approx- 
imately the same number of votes. We 
found, when this matter got into con- 
ference, that there was a very great 
amount of disagreement between the 
House and the Senate conferees. Indeed, 
there was a disparity between the view- 
point of the majority of the Senate con- 
ferees and the vote that had been taken 
on the floor of the Senate. It was an al- 
most impossible situation. 

Finally, after the second vote in the 
Senate, we tried to salvage what little we 
could toward a sane redistricting bill. 

The Supreme Court has held that all 
districts should be approximately equal. 
What the Senator from Tennessee 
stresses, and I think it is a worthy goal in 
which I support him, is that if we are 
going to decide that a Representative 
should run in single-member districts, 
then some people might say, Why is this 
necessary?” 

Well, the reason it is necessary, quite 
frankly, is the fact that, in some States, 
a court order has mandated the States to 
reapportion. There is a great likelihood 
that, if agreement cannot be reached 
within a State, the court could well order 
the entire congressional delegation to run 
at large. 

The purpose of this particular bill is to 
avoid this possibility. I should like to 
point out that H.R. 2275, which I per- 
sonally asked my colleagues on the Ju- 
diciary Committee to report, was origi- 
nally nothing but a private immigration 
bill. I have been fully in accord with the 
desire to enact a bill which would elimi- 
nate the necessity for Representatives to 
run at large. Then some may say, “Why 
in the world are you today supporting a 
provision which would exempt two 
States?” 

For two reasons: The first is that tra- 
ditionally New Mexico and Hawaii have 
had this position for many years. As I 
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recall—and the two Senators from Ha- 
waii can check me—when the bill was 
passed for the admission of Hawaii into 
the Union as a State, Hawaii had only 
one Representative. The law stated that 
in the event Hawaii should be entitled 
to a second Representative, that Repre- 
sentative also would run at large. New 
Mexico’s two Representatives also run 
at large. As the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico said, there has never 
been a division in the State of New Mex- 
ico; that he was the last man to repre- 
sent Congress as a single Representative. 
Ever since the State has been entitled to 
two they have always run at large. 

Therefore, there is precedent for this 
year, at least, to make an exception; if 
we are going to require the rest of the 
States to do what they have been doing; 
namely, run in single-member districts, 
then let Hawaii and New Mexico do 
what they have been traditionally doing. 
But we should not allow a Federal 
court—if you please—require that con- 
gressional candidates must run at large. 

The second reason perhaps is more 
practical; namely, I am concerned about 
the need to get a bill. We have been 
hassling over this reapportionment mat- 
ter for a year now. This may be the last 
chance of getting it in from a practical 
standpoint. The House as a whole has 
insisted on the two exceptions. I am very 
much concerned that if we do not com- 
promise on this a bit, we are not going 
to get any act at all. 

Let me say that I sympathize 100 per- 
cent with what was said by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska when he 
referred to the fact that we are faced in 
some cases with a possible court reversal 
in the next session which might force 
not one but two redistrictings in certain 
States. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
realizes this, but in my earlier amend- 
ment it was provided that reapportion- 
ment should not be required more than 
one time between now and the 1970 cen- 
sus, in order to avoid whiplashing back 
and forth. Thus a second reapportion- 
ment could not come until after the 1970 
census figures were made available. Re- 
districting is important, but we do not 
want to get into the position where it be- 
comes a political pawn, where first one 
and then the other party can change the 
boundaries. So it is important that we 
pass this measure now so that the Fed- 
eral courts do not order elections at 
large, which could happen in the State 
of California, for example. The court 
could, in effect, state, “All right, Cali- 
fornia, you have not been able to reach 
agreement. Your Representatives are 
all going to run at large.” I do not think 
this is what the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in mind. I think we need to pass 
this bill, because if we do not, we very 
well could have no bill at all. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has said that we might not get any 
bill at all. I can understand how that 
would be of great concern on the House 
side. I cannot see why it would be partic- 
ularly of concern on the Senate side. If 
the House Members want to put them- 
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selves in such a mess, that is for them to 
decide. It is not going to affect the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. All we are trying to do 
is help the House not get itself into a 
mess. I cannot understand how, out of 
435 House Members, a majority at least 
would not be interested in avoiding the 
mess. If we do not have a bill, that is 
what they are going to have. If some- 
one wants to get into a mess with his eyes 
open, that is his privilege, but I do not 
see why the Senator thinks a majority 
of the House Members will put themselves 
in a mess. 

Mr. BAYH. If my friend from Iowa 
would like to have my thought on this, 
there is no way to know for certain what 
is going to happen, but there have been 
three different votes on which the House 
has remained adament in its position. 
What will happen tomorrow, I do not 
know, but past history would seem to 
indicate what is likely to happen. 

With regard to the interest of the 
Senate in this, the Senator from Iowa is 
rather out of character in propounding 
that question, because I do not think 
there is any Member of this body who 
is more of a stickler about getting proper 
legislation. I compliment him for that. 
He looks carefully at the phraseology of 
all bills. In my opinion, it would seriously 
affect the Nation when congressional 
Members are running at large. I think 
the only difference the distinguished 
Senator and I have on this particular 
issue is whether we should make these 
two exceptions in order that a bill would 
be passed. 

Mr. MILLER. I think it is bad for the 
Nation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. But I do not see that 
the Senate should be held responsible 
if we are standing for a principle. If the 
House does not want to stand for that 
principle and puts itself into a mess, that 
is not our responsibility. The Senator’s 
argument is that we should bend that 
principle just so the House will not get 
into a mess. There is some expediency 
there, but I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has pointed out that what is right 
is right and what is wrong is wrong. 

Who is to say that someone else will 
not come along and say, “Let us make 
it three exceptions or four exceptions”? 
I think we all want what is right. My 
only point is that the House must assume 
its responsibility. As we have been stand- 
ing firm, the House has been receding 
from its adamancy. I think we have a 
much better proposition than we had 6 
months ago. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has said that this is the 
third time the House has spoken on the 
issue, and he believes we will not have a 
bill if we do not accept this version. 

I think it is reasonable to infer from 
those three votes that the debate and 
the votes in this body have had some 
impact and, hopefully, the logic put forth 
by both sides in this body has had some 
impact as well on the other body, be- 
cause on April 27 there were only 86 
votes in the House supporting this posi- 
tion, but on October 26 there were 105 
votes and on November 28 there were 
179 votes. 
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That certainly is not standing still. I 
think we are moving closer to the estab- 
lishment of the principle involved, rather 
than reacting to the intricacies and local 
colorations and political requirements 
of any one State, two States, or 20 States, 

Let me reply to the Senator from In- 
diana in respect to the two points he 
offers in justification for the exception 
of the two States: First, that they have 
traditionally elected Representatives at 
large. Without disparaging my own State, 
traditionally in Tennessee we have al- 
ways been malapportioned until re- 
cently. So have no truck at all with a 
tradition that brings about a violation of 
a principle. It robs the State of the local- 
ized and personal representation that 
single-member districts provide. 

The second point made by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, is that if we do not take 
this bill, we will not have a bill. I point 
to the change in the position of the 
House of Representatives. 

I would point out one further thing. 
A “no” vote, a vote against accepting the 
deviation from the principle, would have 
the effect of sending this matter to 
conference, I believe we can get a bill. I 
believe we can get the principle. I believe 
we can carry this principle forward in 
this session if we will stick to our guns 
and vote “no.” 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to my colleague from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I agree with 
my distinguished colleague from Indiana 
that this is the last step; that if we do 
not get this bill, we never will get a bill. 

For 87 years, from 1842 to 1929, we had 
on the statute books a law requiring 
single-member congressional districts. 
From 1929 to 1967, for 38 years, we have 
had no such statute. If this bill fails of 
passage, I am afraid, speaking as a Sen- 
ator from Hawaii, we are not going to get 
out another redistricting bill. 

This bill, as I see it, is framed only for 
States such as Indiana; under court 
order to elect their Representatives at 
large. This bill would relieve these States 
of this necessity, so that the bill really is 
drawn to benefit them, and not the State 
of Hawaii. 

Let us look at the history of the bill. 
The bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives provides that Hawaii 
and New Mexico may run their repre- 
sentatives at large until 1972, in other 
words, for two elections, and for 4 years. 

What did the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate do? My good friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is a member of 
the Judiciary Committee and of the con- 
ference committee. He said this after- 
noon that he is against allowing Hawaii 
and New Mexico to have one more turn 
as States which elect their representa- 
tives at large, because we would be vio- 
lating the single-member district prin- 
ciple. 

Yet, I would point out that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska went to conference 
with the Members of the House and 
Senate and came back to the Senate with 
a conference report exempting the 
States of Hawaii and New Mexico, for 
two elections, from the requirement of 
electing their representatives by single- 
member districts. But nowhere in the 
conference report was there a require- 
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ment that the State of Hawaii draw con- 
gressional district lines after 1972. 

In other words, the Senator from 
Nebraska, with other members of the 
conference, would have told Hawaii and 
New Mexico, “From now on you will 
never be required to reapportion your 
State and have your members elected 
single-district members.“ 

The conference report would never 
have required single-member districts 
for Hawaii. 

This bill goes much further, It says 
that Hawaii and New Mexico are allowed 
only for one Congress, the 91st, to elect 
their members at large, thereafter, they 
will be required to elect their members 
from single-member districts, like any 
other State. 

As a Senator from the State of Hawaii, 
a State vitally affected by this amend- 
ment, I ask that my fellow Senators look 
at the facts and recognize the realities of 
the situation. 

If we vote down this bill, there will 
probably not be another redistricting 
bill enacted in this or the next session 
of this Congress. By that time, the six 
States which are eagerly awaiting the 
passage of a bill so they will not have 
to redistrict will probably have redis- 
tricted, and there will no longer be any 
urgency to pass a redistricting bill. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for one brief comment? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I feel very close to the 
Senator from Hawaii on this issue. Cali- 
fornia, I believe, wants this bill more than 
any other State. I have my legislative 
assistant on the phone now to determine 
the facts. 

In the largest State in the Union, both 
Democrats and Republicans are con- 
cerned that candidates from that State 
still might have to run at large. 

In Indiana, the general assembly re- 
districted once, but the court said, “You 
did not go far enough.” I think the court 
was in error, but we nevertheless always 
follow its edicts. 

I am not sure but that the State of 
Tennessee is involved also; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAKER. Tennessee is reappor- 
tioned now, and as far as I know we have 
less than 14 percent variation. 

Mr. BAYH. Tennessee is in an enviable 
position. 

I believe the State of New York is in 
somewhat the same position as Indiana, 
as well as the State of Pennsylvania. I 
know that California is in this predica- 
ment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve the one-man, one-vote issue is 
involved in this amendment, because 
every person's vote is accorded the same 
weight. Rather, we are talking about 
single member districts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FONG. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield my colleague 2 
minutes. 

Mr. FONG. There will no longer be any 
urgency if we kill this measure. If this 
bill is defeated, the realities of the situa- 
tion will be such that the State of Hawaii 
may never have a chance to elect a 
Republican Representative. The National 
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House and the Senate, both having a 
majority of Democrats, will never accede 
to a bill presented by a Republican Mem- 
ber to require the State of Hawaii to 
draw district lines. 

I therefore urge my fellow Senators, 
especially those on this side of the aisle, 
to vote for the pending measure. 

The State of Hawaii has been electing 
its Representatives at large since 1959; 
another 2 years will not hurt us. 

Beginning in 1970, after 2 years, every 
State in the Union will be required to 
elect its Representatives by single-mem- 
ber districts. 

I ask my fellow Senators to support the 
bill. 


Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no partisan interest in this matter at all. 
Apparently that is also true as to the 
Senators from Hawaii, since one is a 
member of one party, and the other of the 
other party. 

All I can say is that I am a citizen 
of a county and State which has just gone 
through a bitter experience in this field. 
We in Florida have just had a three- 
judge court, consisting entirely of very 
eminent jurists, all of whom I recom- 
mended to be judges, go through the 
process of reapportioning our State on 
the basis of the 1960 census, and en- 
deavoring to follow the Supreme Court 
directions because that is what is re- 
quired. It is a completely impractical, 
unreasonable, and inaccurate redistrict- 
ing, simply because of the fact that only 
the 1960 census is available, and only 
that may be the measure of performance. 

In my own county, a large country 
county which has always voted together 
since it was created in 1861, 11 precincts 
on the west side of that county were cut 
off to vote with a city county, Tampa; 
and if ever you saw a group of people 
who are disillusioned, do not know what 
to do, and do not know how to do it, 
it is the people in those 11 precincts. 
Those of us in the remainder of the 
county, the other 70-odd precincts, feel 
exactly the same way. 

Some of us are here asking these two 
States, which are requesting this 2-year 
delay, to submit and subject themselves 
to a situation which is impractical. In 
the case of New Mexico, the city in which 
my distinguished friend—Senator AN- 
DERSON—lives was a much smaller city 
in 1960. Now it contains one-third or 
more of the population of the State of 
New Mexico, by reason of growth since 
that time. 

In the case of Hawaii, we have a State 
which has already been given, by its 
statehood act, the very right which it 
now asserts for itself, to have its two 
Representatives—and it now has two, 
having had only one when admitted 
elected statewide. We propose to take 
that right away. 

Is it a sin or a crime to give to sov- 
ereign States which have peculiar prob- 
lems 2 years in which to work out those 
problems? I had rather it were 4 years, 
myself, so they would have the ad- 
vantage of the 1970 census; because in 
my State there will be no fair apportion- 
ment until the 1970 figures are available. 
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It is those 1960 figures against which the 
court will measure any kind of reap- 
portionment that is made now. 

I strongly believe we ought to give the 
relief that Indiana, California, and a 
dozen other States are entitled to, to pre- 
vent candidates from having to run 
statewide, thus knocking out of competi- 
tion a great many good people. I think 
we should accept this amendment and be 
able to feel we have done a pretty good 
job by permitting two relatively small 
States in population, which have never 
dealt with this problem before, to have a 
little time to look over their hand before 
they try to do this job reasonably. 

Here is Hawaii, with the island of 
Oahu containing more than 80 percent of 
the population, with some islands way 
out in the Pacific on one side, and an- 
other group way out in the Pacific on the 
other side, and only the 1960 census fig- 
ures available. How can we expect them 
to do a decent job against that kind of 
urgency if we failed to concur with the 
House, in which case we would require 
that they either do it themselves, or have 
a three-judge court do it for them. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not 
want any State to have to submit to hav- 
ing a three-judge court do it for them, 
because a court cannot do it on the basis 
of the 1960 census figures, and do a rea- 
sonable job. That has already been 
shown conclusively, to my satisfaction, 
in the light of the results of the recent 
attempted redistricting of the State of 
Florida. I have stated only one of the 
monstrosities that has been caused to 
exist by taking a pair of scissors and al- 
tempting to cut up the State according 
to the census of 1960, when, as everybody 
now knows, there has been great but non- 
uniform growth and the city county 
which is next to us now has, in itself, 
more than enough people to constitute a 
complete congressional district, yet, on 
the basis of the 1960 census, they took 11 
precincts off of our country county. 

That is the kind of problem we are up 
against. That is the reason why I think 
we should give them these 2 years. I 
think we are entitled to believe the Sena- 
tors of those States; and as far as I am 
concerned, even if it is only a matter of 
comity—and it is much more than that, 
based upon practical experience which I 
have related in part—I shall certainly 
vote to stand with them and concur with 
the House amendment. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to agree to this amendment, and 
put an end to this redistricting matter 
for this time. If we do not do so, we are 
going to create a situation of chaos next 
fall, because the Supreme Court will re- 
quire candidates for Congress in States 
which do not live up to the one-man, 
one-vote principle on the basis of the 
1960 census to run at large. 

I have spent a major portion of my 
energies since last May trying to obtain 
the passage of a practical redistricting 
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bill. It has been impossible to do that, 
because some have insisted upon abso- 
lute perfection, which is something you 
never obtain in this world. 

I appeal to the Senate to approve the 
House amendment in this matter, so 
that we will not have congressional elec- 
tions next fall in which Representatives 
from many States may have to run at 
large, unless the pending measures is 
speedily passed. 

We have had redistricting twice in 3 
years. It is time to put an end to some 
of these things. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I have 
sympathy with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Hawaii. I certainly share 
with him his desire to have a Republican 
elected at large or a Republican elected 
in Hawaii in the congressional election in 
1968. 

I also sympathize with the unique 
problem experienced in Hawaii and New 
Mexico. However, there is a principle in- 
volved, and it is a very important prin- 
ciple. This principle has been acted upon 
by the Senate very recently by a vote 
of 55 to 22. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Indiana was foremost among those who 
argued for this principle, as he has stated 
today. He has always believed, as I un- 
derstand, in the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple. He has always been against elec- 
tions at large. 

It would seem to me that the only 
reasons that have been advanced so far 
for supporting the pending measure is 
first, that it has been this way in New 
Mexico and it has been this way in Ha- 
waii for a long time, and second that 
these two States are unique. 

There are other States which have the 
same problem that Hawaii and New 
Mexico have. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was ordered to redistrict, 
and it has redistricted. However, it seems 
to me that if we are ever going to have 
the rule apply, the Senate should stand 
by its former vote of 55 to 22 and that 
the practical aspects of having the House 
concur in the conference are greater if 
75 Senate would stand by its original 
vote. 

I urge the Senate to defeat the bill and 
stand by the principle involved even 
though Hawaii and New Mexico may en- 
counter some inconvenience in the 1968 
election. After all, this measure would 
postpone it for only one election. It seems 
to me that both the State of Hawaii and 
the State of New Mexico would be able 
to redistrict in time for the 1968 election 
if we are able to hold our position in 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the thoughtful remarks of the Senator 
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from Massachusetts. I point out two 
things very quickly. 

I just received information a moment 
ago that California is under the gun to 
make a decision by December 7. So, the 
matter then is extremely important to 
that State. 

Second, I do not feel that the support- 
ing of this measure in an effort to try 
to see to it that 48 States are in fact not 
ordered by a court to have elections at 
large is a desertion of the principle 
of one man, one vote. There is no dis- 
parity between the congressional dis- 
tricts if both congressional candidates 
run at large. I would much prefer that 
they run from single-member districts. 

I think in the light of all that has 
been said concerning the inconvenience 
to these two States and the fact that this 
would prevent several other States from 
being confronted with a hardship by 
having to conduct elections at large, 
that it is in the best interest of the 
country that we pass this measure. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I reply 
briefly to the contention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that run- 
ning at large assures equality of repre- 
sentation in the House of Representa- 
tives. I disagree. 

I believe, as I have said previously, 
that one of the primary objections to at- 
large elections, as distinguished from 
elections from single-member districts, 
is that the very fact of the existence of 
the at-large elections has a tendency 
to support the majority at the expense 
of the minority. A rural population in 
some States may very well be entirely 
subordinated in representation by a large 
population in an urban center in the 
State. In an urban State it may be en- 
tirely possible that the city dweller will 
be subordinated in the matter of repre- 
sentation to the country dweller, or that 
an ethnic group concentrated in one area 
may have no voice at all if the election 
is on an at-large basis. 

I disagree respectfully with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

I believe that the principle of single- 
member districts and the principle of 
elections from single-member districts is 
a vital, essential, and integral part of the 
concept of equality of representation and 
responsiveness of government in the Fed- 
eral House of Representatives. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer state the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Hawaii to concur in the 
House amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in my interpretation that a “yea” 
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vote would be essentially to support 
the position of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to exempt Hawaii and 
New Mexico, and that a “nay” vote would 
be to retain the Senate version adopted 
on June 8 and again on November 28? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

All time having expired, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii to concur in the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MANI, and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Sroxdl is absent because 
of the death of his uncle. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer] and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Town! are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARL Sox, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl. I, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 24, as follows: 
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YEAS—54 

Anderson Cannon Hart 
Bartlett Church Hartke 
Bayh Clark 
Bible Eastland Holland 
Brewster Hollings 
Burdick Fong Inouye 
Byrd, Va. Fulbright Jackson 
Byrd, W. Va Gruening Jordan, N.C 


Kennedy, Mass. McIntyre Proxmire 
Lausche Metcalf Randolph 
Long, Mo. Mondale Ribicoff 
Long, La. Montoya Smathers 
Magnuson Morton Stennis 
Mansfield Moss Talmadge 
McCarthy Muskie Tydings 
McClellan Nelson Williams, N.J. 
McGee Pastore Yarborough 
McGovern Pell Young, Ohio 
NAYS—24 
Aiken Jordan, Idaho 
Allott Dirksen Miller 
Baker Gore Mundt 
Bennett Griffin Murphy 
Boggs Hansen Pearson 
Brooke Hatfield Smith 
Case Hickenlooper Thurmond 
Cotton Hruska Williams, Del 
NOT VOTING—22 
Carlson Javits Scott 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Dodd Kuchel Spong 
Dominick Monroney Symington 
Ellender Morse Tower 
Fannin Percy Young, N. Dak. 
Prouty 
Hayden Russell 


So Mr. Ixouxx's motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYH. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] demonstrated outstanding skill 
and ability in handling this proposal that 
bars at-large congressional elections. The 
solution offered by the other body for 
the two States that have traditionally 
had at-large contests appeared highly 
satisfactory to the Senate. We are grate- 
ful to Senator INOUYE for so persuasive- 
ly and successfully urging the Senate’s 
concurrence in that solution. 

Our thanks go also to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
whose strong and sincere views were so 
ably and articulately expressed. We cer- 
tainly appreciated his splendid coopera- 
tion to dispose of the measure as expedi- 
tiously as possible, even though his ob- 
jections to the measure did not meet with 
success. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Barg] and the Senator from Hawaii 
{Mr. Fone] are to be commended for the 
cooperation and assistance they rendered 
on this proposal. And the Senate itself 
deserves commendation fcr acting swiftly 
and with high efficiency in disposing of 
the measure. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2644) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7977) to 
adjust certain postage rates, to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation for cer- 
tain officers and employees in the Federal 
Government, and to regulate the mailing 
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of pandering advertisements, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. DULSKI, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. OLSEN, 
Mr. UDALL, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. CORBETT, 
Mr. Gross, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference, 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW—OR- 
DER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished acting 
majority leader about the time for con- 
vening the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the plan of the leadership to 
have the Senate convene at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning; and in accordance with 
that plan, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it adjourn until 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW, 
FRIDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 10805) to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report, as follows: 


CoNFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 992) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10805) to extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate; on 
page 1, after line 6, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 106 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (71 Stat. 636; 42 U.S.C. 1975e) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 106. For the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for each 
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of the four succeeding fiscal years, the sum 
of $2,650,000 for each such fiscal year’.” 
And agree to the same. 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
SAMUEL J. ERVIN, Jr., 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Roman L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 


EDWARD G. BIESTER, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the House 
conferees receded from the disagreement 
of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate, which placed a ceiling of 
$2,650,000 per year on the authorized 
expenditures for the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for each fiscal year of its ex- 
istence. 

I urge the adoption of this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


IcC AUTHORIZES MERGER OF 
“NORTHERN LINES” RAILROADS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, about 
an hour and a half ago some of us from 
the Northwest were served with a news 
release from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, announcing that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had au- 
thorized the merger of the “Northern 
lines” railroads. My distinguished col- 
leagues, the majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and I were amazed at this 
reversal of the decision that the Com- 
mission had arrived at previously, and 
we were rather surprised that this de- 
cision had been made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news release be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

IOC AUTHORIZES MERGER OF “NORTHERN LINES” 
RAILROADS 

The Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced today that it has approved the 
“Northern Lines” railroad merger. Because of 
widespread interest in the transaction, the 
Commission announced its decision several 
days prior to service of its report. 

The Northern Lines are the Great Northern 
Railway, the Northern Pacific Railway, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, 
the Pacific Coast Railroad Company, and the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Com- 
pany. They will be brought together in a 
new company called Great Northern Pacific 
and Burlington Lines, Inc. A rail network 
will be created of almost 27,000 miles of 
track extending from the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi River through the northern 
tier of Western states to the Pacific Northwest 
and California, and by affiliation reaching 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In approving this merger, the Commission 
pointed out that this proposal was but a 
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part of the larger picture of proposed rail- 
road mergers in Western states, and that 
picture was still evolving. Therefore, the 
Commission imposed a broad reservation of 
jurisdiction to impose conditions which may 
be necessitated by cumulative or crossover 
problems, stemming from approval of this 
merger alone, or in combination with other 
merger transactions which later may be au- 
thorized in the territory involved. The door 
is also being left open for railroads in the 
territory to seek inclusion in the Northern 
Lines. 

The Commission's action reverses a prior 
decision denying the applications. Follow- 
ing that denial, in April 1966, the railroad 
applicants reached job-protective agreements 
with employees and concluded traffic agree- 
ments with the principal protestant rail- 
roads, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Chicago 
and North Western Railway Company. Sub- 
sequent to applicants’ petitions for recon- 
sideration, the Commission reopened the 
proceeding to reevaluate the entire record. 

Approval of the merger is predicated on a 
number of conditions, including attrition 
provisions for employees. In the view of the 
Commission, “the protection thereby af- 
forded, providing as it does job security as 
well as monetary benefits, could hardly have 
been achieved except for the merger.” 

The Commission's approval of the trans- 
actions is also subject to conditions for the 
protection of other railroads in the territory 
involved. All conditions sought by the Mil- 
waukee and North Western were imposed. 
The effect of these conditions will be to 
strengthen the Milwaukee and the North 
Western, both as to revenue potential and 
competitive posture. The Milwaukee, among 
other benefits, will be given access to Bill- 
ings, Mont., Portland, Oreg., and Canada. 
It will, the Commission found, become a 
“viable transcontinental rail competitor.” 

The improved financial posture which will 
result from the merger, the Commission 
found, will enable the Northern lines to 
become stronger and more stable, and thus 
better equipped to meet the growing com- 
petition now being felt. Moreover, consoli- 
dation of facilities, elimination of wasteful 
duplication, improved routing, better car 
utilization, and avoidance of time-consum- 
ing interchanges among applicants will re- 
sult in a more efficient railroad. 

It was also found that shippers will bene- 
fit from, among other things, faster and 
more dependable single-line service. This, 
coupled with the broad choice of new gate- 
ways, is extremely important in view of the 
long distances involved and the nature of 
the products of the Northwest. 

Related applications seeking authority to 
issue securities and assume certain financial 
obligations, and to effect a number of minor 
extensions and abandonments of railroad 
lines, were also granted. 

The Commission concluded that the merg- 
er, as conditioned in the report, presents an 
entirely new perspective in the efficient and 
economical movement of transcontinental, 
Western and Pacific Coast traffic. 

Copies of the Commission’s decision and 
order will be available at the Commission’s 
Offices in Washington, D.C., as soon as the 
printing process is completed. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
merger of the Great Northern Railway, 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, the 
Pacific Coast Railroad Co., and the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co. is a 
merger of the major railroads in the en- 
tire Northwest. 

The Great Northern Railway and the 
Northern Pacific Railway are two of the 
most prosperous railroads in America. 
Between them they own the complete 
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stock of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, which is also one of the most 
prosperous railroads in America. 

Mr. President, this decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to au- 
thorize the merger is prefaced by an an- 
nouncement that the Commission an- 
nounced its decision prior to service of 
the report. Its report is not available to 
us at this time. 

However, the Commission said in the 
news release that in approving this 
merger the Commission pointed out that 
“this proposal was but a part of the 
larger picture of proposed railroad 
mergers in Western States and that pic- 
ture was still evolving.” 

Mr. President, while we in Montana, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and even down to New 
Mexico are concerned with this merger, 
I say to Senators from Western States, 
“Stick around for a while because the 
Commission has said they are going to 
have other mergers and that the picture 
is still evolving.” 

Mr. President, there were many self- 
serving declarations in the statement. It 
is stated in the news release: 

The improved financial posture which will 
result from the merger, the commission 
found, will enable the northern lines to be- 
come stronger and more stable. 


Mr. President, I am sure they will be 
stronger but the kind of service will have 
to be about half the service we have en- 
joyed so far in the Northwest. 

It is also stated in the news release: 

It is also found that shippers will benefit 
from, among other things, faster and more 
dependable single-line service. 


How taking off half of the trains in the 
Northwest will improve the status of the 
shippers is more than I can understand. 

Mr. President, I hope that the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], who is concerned in this 
matter, as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, will institute an im- 
mediate investigation. I hope he will look 
into why this merger was authorized at 
this time, after a reversal of the previous 
action of the committee, and why this 
merger which, in spite of the news re- 
lease, is going to be so detrimental to 
the interests of the Northwest was al- 
lowed between two of the most profitable 
railroad operations in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railway is a 
land-grant railroad. It has thousands 
and thousands of acres of oil on its lands 
that were given to it in order that it 
would serve certain areas in Montana, 
Minnesota, and Idaho. It has thousands 
of acres of timber land, probably more 
valuable today than the right-of-way of 
the railroad. For a while the Northern 
Pacific Railway was earning more from 
oil land than from its railroad opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, this is a callous disre- 
gard of public interest to permit these 
railroads to curtail the public service 
they should provide for the entire North- 
west. 

I urge the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce to immediately institute 
an investigation and as soon as the re- 
port is available, to find out just what is 
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behind this reversal of a prior decision 
of the Commission. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL CENTER—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 6111) to provide for 
the establishment of a Federal Judicial 
Center. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report, as fol- 
lows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6111) to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Judicial Center having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“TITLE I—FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


“Sec. 101. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting, immediately following 
chapter 41, a new chapter as follows: 
Chapter 42.—FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 
s: ‘Sec. 

620. Federal Judicial Center. 

“*621. Board; composition, tenure of mem- 
bers, compensation. 

622. Meetings; conduct of business. 

623. Duties of the Board. 

“ ‘624. Powers of the Board. 

625. Director and staff. 

626. Compensation of the Director. 

627. Retirement; employee benefits. 

628. Appropriations and accounting. 

629. Organizational provisions. 

“*§ 620. Federal Judicial Center 

„(a) There is established within the judi- 
cial branch of the Government a Federal 
Judicial Center, whose purpose it shall be to 
further the development and adoption of im- 
proved judicial administration in the courts 
of the United States. 

“*(b) The Center shall have the following 
functions: 

(1) to conduct research and study of the 
operation of the courts of the United States, 
and to stimulate and coordinate such re- 
search and study on the part of other public 
and private persons and agencies; 

2) to develop and present for considera- 
tion by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommendations for improvement of 
the administration and management of the 
courts of the United States; 

“*(3) to stimulate, create, develop, and 
conduct programs of continuing education 
and training for personnel of the judicial 
branch of the Government, including, but 
not limited to, judges, referees, clerks of 
court, probation officers, and United States 
commissioners; and 

“*(4) insofar as may be consistent with 
the performance of the other functions set 
forth in this section, to provide staff, re- 
search, and planning assistance to the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States and its 
committees. 

“*§$ 621. Board; composition, tenure of 

members, compensation 

“*(a) The activities of the Center shall be 
supervised by a Board to be composed of— 
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(1) the Chief Justice of the United 
States, who shall be the permanent Chair- 
man of the Board; 

2) two active judges of the courts of 
appeals of the United States and three ac- 
tive judges of the district courts of the 
United States elected by vote of the members 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the judges 
so elected shall not be members of the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States; and 

“*(3) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, who shall 
be & permanent member of the Board. 

„b) The term of office of each elected 
member of the Board shall be four years: 
Provided, however, That section 629 of this 
chapter shall govern the terms of office of 
the first members elected to the Board: And 
provided further, That a member elected to 
serve for an unexpired term arising by virtue 
of the death, disability, retirement, or resig- 
nation of a member shall be elected only for 
such ed term. 

“‘(c) No member elected for a four-year 
term shall be eligible for reelection to the 
Board. 

„d) Members of the Board shall serve 
without additional compensation, but shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 
Official duties. 


“*§ 622, Meetings; conduct of business 

(a) Regular meetings of the Board shall 
be held quarterly. Special meetings shall be 
held from time to time upon the call of the 
Chairman, acting at his own discretion or 
pursuant to the petition of any four mem- 
bers. 

„b) Each member of the Board shall 
be entitled to one vote. A simple majority 
of the membership shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the conduct of business, The Board 
shall act upon the concurrence of a simple 
majority of the members present and vot- 
ing. 

“*§ 623. Duties of the Board 

“*(a) In its direction and supervision of 
the activities of the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter, the Board shall— 

1) establish such policies and develop 
such programs for the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter as will further achievement of its purpose 
and performance of its functions; 

“*(2) formulate recommendations for im- 
provements in the administration of the 
courts of the United States, in the training 
of the personne! of those courts, and in the 

ent of their resources; 

3) submit to the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, at least one month in 
advance of its annual meeting, a report of 
the activities of the Center and such recom- 
mendations as the Board may propose for 
the consideration of the Conference; 

“*(4) present to other government de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
whose programs or activities relate to the 
administration of justice in the courts of 
the United States the recommendations of 
the Center for the improvement of such 

or activities; 

“*(5) study and determine ways in which 
automatic data processing and systems pro- 
cedures may be applied to the administra- 
tion of the courts of the United States, and 
include in the annual report required by 
paragraph (3) of this subsection details of 
the results of the studies and determina- 
tions made pursuant to this paragraph; and 

“*(6) consider and recommend to both 
public and private agencies aspects of the 
operation of the courts of the United States 
deemed worthy of special study. 

“*(b) The Board shall transmit to Con- 
gress and to the Attorney General of the 
United States copies of all reports and rec- 
ommendations submitted to the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The Board 
shall also keep the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary of the United States Senate and 
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House of Representatives fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to the activities 
of the Center. 

“*§ 624. Powers of the Board 

The Board is authorized 

“*(1) to appoint and fix the duties of the 
Director of the Federal Judicial Center, who 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Board; 

“"(2) to request from any department, 
agency, or independent instrumentality 
of the Government any information it deems 
necessary to the performance of the func- 
tions of the Federal Judicial Center set forth 
in this chapter, and each such department, 
agency, or instrumentality is directed to co- 
operate with the Board and, to the extent 
permitted by law, to furnish such informa- 
tion to the Center upon request of the 
Chairman or upon request of the Director 
when the Board has delegated this authority 
to him; 

“*(3) to contract with and compensate 
government and private agencies or persons 
for research projects and other services, with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), and 
to delegate such contract authority to the 
Director of the Federal Judicial Center, who 
is hereby empowered to exercise such dele- 
gated authority. 


“*§ 625. Director and staff 

“*(a) The Director shall supervise the ac- 
tivities of persons employed by the Center 
and perform other duties assigned to him 
by the Board. 

„b) The Director shall appoint and fix 
the compensation of such additional profes- 
sional personnel as the Board may deem 
necessary, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in competitive service, or the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III 
of chapter 53 of such title, relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates: 
Provided, however, That the compensation 
of any person appointed under this subsec- 
tion shall not exceed the annual rate of 
basic pay of level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule pay rates, section 5316, title 5, United 
States Code: And provided further, That the 
salary of a reemployed annuitant under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act shall be ad- 
justed pursuant to the provisions of section 
8344, title 5, United States Code. 

ee) The Director shall appoint and fix 
the compensation of such secretarial and 
clerical personnel as he may deem neces- 
sary, subject to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in competitive service and the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

„d) The Director may procure personal 
services as authorized by section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the highest 
rate payable under General Schedule pay 
8 section 5332, title 5, United States 

e. 


“*(e) The Director is authorized to incur 
necessary travel and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses incident to the operation of the 
Center. 


“*§$ 626. Compensation of the Director 

The compensation of the Director of the 
Federal Judicial Center shall be the same 
as that of the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, and 
his appointment and salary shall not be 
subject to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in 
competitive service, or the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates: Provided, how- 
ever, That any Director who is a justice or 
judge of the United States in active or retired 
status shall serve without additional com- 
pensation. 
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“$ 627. Retirement; employee benefits 

„) A Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center who attains the age of seventy years 
shall be retired from that office. 

“*(b) The Director, the professional staff, 
and the clerical and secretarial employees of 
the Federal Judicial Center shall be deemed 
to be officers and employees of the judicial 
branch of the United States Government 
within the meaning of subchapter II of 
chapter 83 (relating to civil service retire- 
ment), chapter 87 (relating to Federal em- 
ployees’ life insurance program), and chapter 
89 (relating to Federal employees’ health 
benefits program) of title 5, United States 
Code: Provided, however, That the Director, 
upon written notice filed with the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts within six months after the date on 
which he takes office, may waive coverage 
under subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code (relating to civil serv- 
ice retirement), and elect coverage under the 
retirement and disability provisions of this 
section: And provided further, That upon his 
non-retirement separation from the Federal 
Judicial Center, such waiver and election 
shall not operate to foreclose to the Direc- 
tor such opportunity as the law may provide 
to secure civil service retirement credit for 
service as Director by depositing with in- 
terest the amount required by section 8334 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(ce) Upon the retirement of a Director 
who has elected coverage under this section 
and who has served at least fifteen years and 
attained the age of sixty-five years the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts shall pay him an an- 
nuity for life equal to 80 per centum of the 
salary of the office at the time of his retire- 
ment. 

pon the retirement of a Director who 
has elected coverage under this section and 
who has served at least ten years, but who is 
not eligible to receive an annuity under the 
first paragraph of this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall pay him an annuity for life 
equal to that proportion of 80 per centum of 
the salary of the office at the time of his re- 
tirement that the number of years of his 
service bears to fifteen, reduced by one- 
quarter of 1 per centum for each full month, 
if any, he is under the age of sixty-five at 
the time of separation from service, 

“*(d) A Director who has elected coverage 
under this section and who becomes perma- 
nently disabled to perform the duties of his 
office shall be retired and shall receive an an- 
nuity for life equal to 80 per centum of the 
salary of the office at the time of his retire- 
ment if he has served at least fifteen years, or 
equal to that proportion of 80 per centum of 
such salary that the aggregate number of 
years of his service bears to fifteen if he has 
served less than fifteen years, but in no event 
less than 50 per centum of such salary. 

e) For the purpose of this section, 
“service” means service, whether or not con- 
tinuous, as Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center, and any service, not to exceed five 
years, as a judge of the United States, a Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress, or a 
civilian official appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“*§ 628. Appropriations and accounting 

There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this chapter. The 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall provide accounting, disbursing, 
auditing, and other fiscal services for the 
Federal Judicial Center. 

“*§ 629. Organizational provisions 

(a) The terms of office of the members 
first elected to the Board shall commence on 
the thirtieth day after the first meeting of 
the Judicial Conference after the date on 
which this chapter shall take effect, 
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“*(b) The members first elected to the 
Board shall continue in office for terms of 
one, two, three, three, and four years, re- 
spectively, the term of each to be designated 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States at the time of his election. 

“*(¢) Members first elected to the Board 
who are designated by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States to serve terms of 
office of less than four years shall be eligible 
for reelection to one full term of office.’ 


“TITLE II—ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS TO 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


“Sec. 201. (a) Chapter 41 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“*§ 611, Retirement of Director 

a) The Director may, by written elec- 
tion filed with the Chief Justice of the 
United States within six months after the 
date on which he takes office, waive coverage 
under subchapter III (relating to civil serv- 
ice retirement) of chapter 83, title 5, United 
States Code, and bring himself within the 
purview of this section, Such waiver and 
election shall not operate to foreclose to the 
Director, upon separation from service other 
than by retirement, such opportunity as the 
law may provide to secure civil service retire- 
ment credit for service as Director by de- 
positing with interest the amount required 
by section 8334 of title 5, United States Code. 

“*(b) Upon the retirement of a Director 
who has elected coverage under this section 
and who has served at least fifteen years and 
attained the age of sixty-five years the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall pay him an annuity for life 
equal to 80 per centum of the salary of the 
office at the time of his retirement. 

Upon the retirement of a Director who 
has elected coverage under this section and 
who has served at least ten years, but who 
is not eligible to receive an annuity under 
the first paragraph of this subsection, the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall pay him an annuity for life 
equal to that proportion of 80 per centum 
of the salary of the office at the time of his 
retirement that the number of years of his 
service bears to fifteen, reduced by one- 
quarter of 1 per centum for each full month, 
if any, he is under the age of sixty-five at the 
time of separation from service, 

„e) A Director who has elected coverage 
under this section and who becomes per- 
manently disabled to perform the duties of 
his office shall be retired and shall receive 
an annuity for life equal to 80 per centum 
of the salary of the office at the time of his 
retirement if he has served at least fifteen 
years, or equal to that proportion of 80 per 
centum of such salary that the aggregate 
number of years of his service bears to fifteen 
if he has served less than fifteen years, but 
in no event less than 50 per centum of such 
salary. 

d) For the purpose of this section, 
“service” means service, whether or not con- 
tinuous, as Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and any 
service, not to exceed five years, as a judge 
of the United States, a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or a civilian official 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.’ 

“(b) The table of contents preceding such 
chapter is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

611. Retirement of Director.“ 

“Sec. 202. Section 376, title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

„r) The Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center shall be deemed a judge of the United 
States for the purposes of this section and 
shall be entitled to bring himself within the 
purview of this section by filing an election 
as provided in subsection (a) of this section 
within the time therein specified. As applied 
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to a Director of the Federal Judicial Center, 
the phrase “retirement from office by resig- 
nation on salary under section 371(a) of this 
title” as used in subsections (b), (c), (g), 
(i), and (n) of this section shall mean re- 
tirement from office under subsection (c) or 
(d) of section 627 of this title or by removal 
after not less than ten years service“, the 
phrase “salary paid after retirement” as used 
in subsection (b) of this section shall mean 
“annuity paid after retirement under sub- 
section (c) or (d) of section 627 of this title“, 
and the phrase “resigns from office other 
than on salary under section 371(a) of this 
title“ as used in subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion shall mean “resigns from office other- 
wise than on retirement under subsection 
(c) or (d) of section 627 of this title or is 
removed after less than ten years service”. 

“*(s) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall be 
deemed a judge of the United States for the 
purposes of this section and shall be en- 
titled to bring himself within the purview 
of this section by filing an election as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section 
within the time therein specified. As applied 
to a Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, the phrase “re- 
tirement from office by resignation on salary 
under section 371 (a) of this title“ as used 
in subsections (b), (c), (g), (1), and (n) 
of this section shall mean “retirement from 
office under section 611 of this title or by 
removal after not less than ten years serv- 
ice", the phrase “salary paid after retire- 
ment” as used in subsection (b) of this 
section shall mean “annuity paid after re- 
tirement under section 611 of this title”, 
and the phrase “resigns from office other 
than on salary under section 871 (a) of this 
title” as used in subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion shall mean “resigns from office other- 
wise than on retirement under section 611 
of this title or is removed after less than 
ten years service“.“ 

“Src, 203. Subsection (a) of section 604, 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
amending: 

“(a) Paragraph (7) to read as follows: 

“*(7) Regulate and pay annuities to wid- 
ows and surviving dependent children of 
judges, Directors of the Federal Judicial 
Center, and Directors of the Administrative 
Office, and necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses incurred by judges, court officers 
and employees, and officers and employees 
of the Administrative Office, and the Fed- 
eral Judicial Center, while absent from their 
official stations on official business,’; 

“(b) Paragraph (9), to insert between 
the word ‘courts’ and the word ‘and’ a 
comma and the words ‘the Federal Judicial 
Center,’; 

“(c) Paragraphs (10) and (11), to insert 
between the word ‘courts’ and the word 
‘and’ a comma and the words ‘the Federal 
Judicial Center,’. 

“Sec. 204. The table of contents to ‘Part 
III.—COURT OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES’ of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after 


41. Administrative Office of the 


United States Courts 601’ 
a new chapter reference as follows: 
42. Federal Judicial Center 620˙. 


“Sec. 205. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
title, insofar as they relate to retirement 
and survivorship benefits of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, shall be applicable only with 
respect to persons first appointed to such 
office after the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) The provisions of section 611(a), the 
first paragraph of section 611(b), and sec- 
tion 376(s), of title 28, United States Code, 
as added by such amendments, shall be ap- 
plicable to a Director or former Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
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States Courts who was first appointed prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act if at 
the time such Director or former Director 
left or leaves such office he had, or shall 
have, attained the age of sixty-five years 
and completed fifteen years of service as Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and if, on or before 
the expiration of six months following the 
date of enactment of this Act, he makes the 
election referred to in section 611(a) or sec- 
tion 376(s), or both, as the case may be.” 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Judicial Center, and for other purposes.” 
JosePH D. TYDINGS, 
SAMUEL J. ERVIN, Jr., 
P. A. Hart, 
Roman L. Hruska, 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
PETER W. RODINO, 
BYRON G. ROGERS, 
CLARK MACGREGOR, 
ROBERT MCCOLORY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report is a vindication of the 
careful study and creative treatment af- 
forded H.R. 6111 by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and by the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery. All of the substance of the 
Senate’s amendments has been accepted; 
one small pargraph of the Senate version 
has been modified slightly, and a single 
word has been added to another para- 
graph. These two changes, while not sub- 
stantial, do polish the measure to a luster 
worthy of our approval. 

The first of the modifications to the 
Senate version agreed upon is the addi- 
tion of the word “stimulate” to section 
620(b) (3), which relates to the Federal 
Judicial Center's “continuing education” 
function. As modified the relevant para- 
graph would read: 

(3) to stimulate, create, develop, and con- 
duct programs of continuing education and 
training for personnel of the judicial branch 
of the Government, including, but not lim- 
ited to, judges, referees, clerks of court, pro- 


. bation officers and United States commis- 


sioners; 


The addition of the word “stimulate” 
will, the conferees believe, better reflect 
the Center's role in programs of continu- 
ing education for the judiciary. This 
modification makes explicit what was al- 
ready implicit in the Senate version: the 
Center is to be an instigator of such pro- 
grams, as well as a conductor of them. 

The second modification agreed to re- 
lates to the Center’s responsibility in the 
area of data processing and systems 
techniques. The Senate version—section 
623 (a) (5)—reads: 

(5) evaluate proposals for the application 
of data processing and systems techniques to 
the administration of the courts of the 
United States; 


It also contained a general reporting 


provision, requiring the forwarding by 
the Center of copies of all reports and 
recommendations furnished to the Ju- 
dicial Conference to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to the Congress. 
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The House version had a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis, and included a specific 
reporting provision. It read: 

(3) study and determine ways in which 
automatic data processing and systems pro- 
cedures may be used in Federal judicial ad- 
ministration; 

. * . * * 

(7) submit to the Congress reports of the 
results of the studies and determinations 
made by the Board under subsection (3) of 
this section, The first report shall cover the 
Board's activities during the first eighteen 
months following the date of the enactment 
of this chapter and each succeeding report 
shall cover such activities during each suc- 
ceeding twelve-month period thereafter. Each 
report shall be submitted no later than thirty 
days following the close of the period for 
which the report is submitted, 


The conference agreed to new lan- 
guage blending the slightly variant 
themes of each House’s data processing 
language into the structure of the Sen- 
ate version. Thus, the Center is to “study 
and determine ways in which automatic 
data processing and systems procedures 
may be applied to the administration of 
the courts of the United States, and in- 
clude in the annual report required by 
paragraph (3) of this subsection details 
of the results of the studies and deter- 
minations made pursuant to this para- 
graph.” 

Mr, President, a great measure of rec- 
ognition is due the openmindedness of 
the conferees on the part of the House. 
Chairman CELLER, Congressmen ROGERS, 
Ropino, McCrory, and MACGREGOR de- 
serve the praise of the Senate, as well 
as that of their own Chamber, for their 
hard work and cooperation, both in mov- 
ing H.R. 6111 through the House, and in 
adopting the Senate version. 

On our own side of the Capitol, Mr. 
President, Senators Ervin, Hart, DIRK- 
SEN and Hruska have joined me in 
promoting the success of the conference. 
I am deeply grateful to them. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 710, H.R. 7819, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967. I do this so that the bill will 
become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
H.R. 7819 to strengthen and improve 
programs of assistance for elementary 
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and secondary education by extending 
authority for allocation of funds to be 
used for education of Indian children 
and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
assistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967“. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. Rules, regulations, guidelines, or 
other published interpretations or orders 
issued by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare or the United States Office 
of Education, or by any official of such agen- 
cies, in connection with, or affecting, the 
administration of programs authorized by 
this Act or by any Act amended by this Act 
shall contain immediately following each 
substantive provision of such rules, regula- 
tions, guidelines, interpretations, or orders, 
citations to the particular section or sections 
of statutory law or other legal authority upon 
which such provision is based. All such rules, 
regulations, guidelines, interpretations, or 
orders shall be uniformly applied and en- 
forced throughout the fifty States. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965, AND RELATED AMENDMENTS 


Part A—AMENDMENTs TO TITLE I or ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT or 1965 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN 


Sec, 101, The third sentence of section 203 
(a) (1) (A) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1967,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969,”. 


RAISING THE DOLLAR LIMITATION FOR STATE 


OF PUBLIC LAW 874 } 

Sec. 102. Effective for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1967, section 207(b)(2) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress), is amended by 
striking out “$75,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000”. 


TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF NEGLECTED OR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Sec. 103. (a) The first sentence of section 
203 (a) (2) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by inserting “(other than such 
institutions operated by the United States)” 
immediately after “living in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children”, and by 
striking out “paragraph (5)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraph (7)”. 

(b) Section 205(c)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “(8)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(11)”. 

(c) Section 206 (a) (3) and section 207(b) 
of such Act are each amended by striking 
out “section 205 (a) (5)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 205 (a) (6)”. 
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CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO MAKE STATE 
OR NATIONAL AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDI- 
TURE OPTION AVAILABLE TO STATE AGENCY 
PROGRAMS UNDER TITLE 1 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) The second sentence of 
section 203(a) (6) of the Act of September 30, 
1950, is amended by striking out “average 
per pupil expenditure in the United States” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“average per pupil expenditure in that State 
or, if greater, in the United States“. 

(2) The first sentence of section 203(a) (7) 
of such Act is amended by inserting after 
“average per pupil expenditure in that State” 
the following: “or, if greater, in the United 
States”. 

(b) (1) Section 203 (a) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(2) Section 203(a)(6) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(3) Section 203 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following sub- 
section: 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the ‘aver- 
age per pupil expenditure’ in a State, or in 
the United States, shall be the aggregate cur- 
rent expenditures, during the second fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
computation is made, of all local educational 
agencies as defined in section 303 (6) (A) in 
the State, or in the United States (which for 
the purposes of this subsection means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia), as 
the case may be, plus any direct current ex- 
penditures by the State for operation of such 
agencies (without regard to the sources of 
funds from which either of such expenditures 
are made), divided by the aggregate number 
of children in average daily attendance to 
whom such agencies provided free public edu- 
cation during such preceding year.” 

(4) The first sentence of section 203(a) (2) 
and the first sentence of section 203(a) (5) 
are each amended by striking out the mat- 
ter in the parenthesis immediately after 
“United States”. 


USE OF RECENT CASELOAD DATA 


Sec. 105. The third sentence of section 
203(d) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by striking out “latest calendar or 
fiscal year data, whichever is later” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “caseload data for the 
month of January of the preceding fiscal 
year”. 

JOINT TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION 
AIDES AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Sec. 106. Section 205 (a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended by inserting a semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (9), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(10) and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(11) in the case of projects involving the 
use of education aides, the local educational 
agency sets forth well-developed plans pro- 
viding for coordinated programs of training 
in which education aides and the profes- 
sional staff whom they are assisting will par- 
ticipate together.” 


ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 208 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress) is amended (1) by dividing it 
into two subsections composed, respectively, 
of the first two sentences as subsection 
“(a)” and the remainder as subsection (b)“, 
and (2) by amending the first sentence of 
such section to read as follows: “If the sums 
appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
the payments provided in this title are not 
sufficient to pay in full the total amounts 
which all local and State educational agen- 
cies are eligible to receive under this title 
for such year— 
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“(1) the amount available for each grant 
to a State agency eligible for a grant under 
paragraph (5), (6), or (7) of section 203(a) 
shall be equal to the maximum grant as 
computed under such paragraph; 

“(2) the minimum aggregate amount 
available for each county, for grants to local 
educational agencies haying school districts 
in such county, shall be equal to the aggre- 
gate amount allocated for such county from 
appropriations for the preceding fiscal year: 
Provided, That, if the total of such alloca- 
tions for all counties exceeds the amount 
remaining after allocations are made under 
paragraphs (1) and (3) of this sentence, the 
amounts of allocations pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be reduced ratably; 

“(3) the minimum amount available for 
payments to each State educational agency 
for the purposes of section 207(b) shall be 
equal to 1 per centum of the aggregate 
amounts available within that State pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
sentence (including, when applicable, the 
proviso to paragraph (2)), except that no 
State shall receive less than the minimum 
amount provided for in section 207(b) (2); 
and 

“(4) any amount of such appropriations 
remaining after making the allocations pre- 
scribed pursuant to the preceding paragraphs 
shall be allocated by computing such re- 
mainder in accordance with section 203(a) 
(2) and section 207(b)(1), as ratably re- 
duced: Provided, That the aggregate amount 
allocated to any State under this paragraph 
and paragraph (3) for the purposes of section 
207(b) shall not, except where necessary to 
provide the minimum amount specified in 
section 207 (b) (2), exceed 1 per centum of 
the aggregate amount computed for other 
purposes under this paragraph and para- 
graphs (1) and (2) (including the proviso 
to paragraph (2)).” 

(b) Such section 208 is further amended 
by adding thereto the following subsections: 

“(c) This section shall not apply to States 
to which allotments are made under section 
203 (a) (1). 

“(d) In the case of any State (or multi- 
county part thereof) that consists of a single 
school district, the term ‘county’, as used in 
this section, means such State (or multi- 
county part thereof) .” 


SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS 


Sec. 108. (a) Title II of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is further amended by 

(1) inserting “Parr A—Basic Grants” im- 
mediately after the heading of such title; 

(2) striking out “this title’ wherever it 
appears in sections 201 through 208 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “this part’; 

(3) mserting “Parr C—GENERAL PROVI- 
sions” immediately before the section head- 
ing of section 209; 

(4) redesignating sections 209 through 
214 and references thereto as sections 231 
through 236; and 

(5) inserting after section 208 thereof the 
following new part: 

“Part B—INCENTIVE GRANTS 
“SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS 


“Sec. 221. (a) A special incentive grant 
shall be made for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1967, to the State educational 
agency of each State which has an effort 
index for such year that exceeds the national 
effort index for such year. The amount of 
such special incentive grant shall be deter- 
mined by multiplying the amount of $1 for 
each 0.01 per centum by which such State’s 
effort index for such year exceeds the na- 
tional effort index for such year times the 
aggregate number of children counted for 
p of entitling local educational agen- 
cies within such State to basic grants in ac- 
cordance with classes (2), (5), (6), and (7) 
of section 203(a) of this Act. If the sum of 
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the amounts so determined for all the States 
exceeds the amount appropriated pursuant 
to this part for any fiscal year, such amounts 
shall be ratably reduced. No State agency 
shall receive in any year a grant pursuant 
to this section which is in excess of 15 per 
centum of the total amount appropriated for 
such year for the purpose of this section. The 
State educational agency shall distribute 
such grant to those local educational agen- 
cies in such State which are in the greatest 
need of additional funds, for the purposes set 
forth in section 205(a), and amounts so dis- 
tributed shall be used by such agencies in 
accordance with the provisions governing the 
use of grants to such agencies under this 
title. 

“(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made upon application containing such 
information as the Commissioner may re- 
quire for the purpose of this section. The 
Commissioner shall not finally disapprove 
such an application except after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing to the 
State educational agency. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘State effort index’ means the per 
centum expressing the ratio of expenditures 
from all sources in a State for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education to the 
total personal income in such State, and the 
term ‘national effort index’ means the per 
centum expressing the ratio of such expendi- 
tures in all States to the total personal in- 
come in all States. 

„d) For the purpose of making grants 
under this part there are authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $50,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 and 
the three succeeding fiscal years.” 

(b) Sections 282 and 233 (a) of such of 
such Act (as redesignated by subsection (a) 
of this section) are each amended by strik- 
ing out or 206(b)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof , 206(b) or 221(b)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to appropria- 
tions enacted after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Sec. 109. Section 205(c) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, with 
the concurrence of his parents, a migratory 
child of a migratory agricultural worker shall 
be deemed to continue to be such a child 
for a period, not in excess of five years, dur- 
ing which he resides in the area served by 
the agency carrying on a program or project 
under this subsection,” 

REDESIGNATING SECTION NUMBERS IN TITLE N OF 
PUBLIC LAW 874 


Sec. 110. For the purpose of avoiding con- 
fusion between references to section num- 
bers of title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and references 
to section numbers of title II of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress (which latter title 
is also generally cited as title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965), sections 201 through 208, 221, and 231 
through 236 of Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended by the preceding sec- 
tions of this Act, are redesignated as sections 
101 through 108, 121, and 131 through 136, 
respectively, and all references to any such 
section in that or any other law, or in any 
rule, regulation, order, or agreement of the 
United States are amended so as to refer to 
such section as so redesignated. 

STUDY OF IMPACT OF CHILDREN LIVING IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Sec. 111. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall make a study of the 
burden imposed on a local educational 
agency by the presence of low-rent public 
housing within the boundaries of its school 
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district. The Secretary shall submit a report 
on the results of his study to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on or before Jan- 
uary 10, 1968. Such report shall include such 
recommendations for legislation as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate. 


COMPLIANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Sec, 112. Section 182 of title I of Public 
Law 89-750, Eighty-ninth Congress, is 
amended by striking the period at the end 
of section 182, inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following language: “Provided, 
That, for the purpose of determining wheth- 
er a local educational agency is in compliance 
with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(Public Law 88-352), compliance by such 
agency with a final order or judgment of a 
Federal court for the desegregation of the 
school or school system operated by such 
agency shall be deemed to be compliance 
with such title VI, insofar as the matters 
covered in the order or judgment are 
concerned,” 


STUDY OF DATA USED TO ESTABLISH 
ENTITLEMENTS 


Sec. 113. The Commissioner of Education 
and the Secretary of Commerce, acting to- 
gether, shall prepare and submit to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, on or be- 
fore May 1, 1968, a report setting forth a 
method of determining the information nec- 
essary to establish entitlements within each 
of the several States under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 on the basis of data later than 1960. 
Such report shall include recommendations 
for legislation necessary to permit the adop- 
tion of such method. 

Part B—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II oF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AcT 
oF 1965 

EXTENDING FOR TWO YEARS PROVISIONS RE- 
LATING TO SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS DEPEND- 
ENTS SCHOOLS 
Src. 121. Section 202 (a) (1) of the Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 

amended by striking out “June 30, 1967” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, and 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969”. 

Part C—REVISION or TITLE III or ELEMEN- 
me, AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
Src. 131. Title III of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 

to read as follows: 

“TITLE IlI—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCA- 

TIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and 
services, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed educational services 
not available in sufficient quantity or qual- 
ity, and to stimulate and assist in the devel- 
opment and establishment of exemplary ele- 
mentary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular 
school programs. 

“(b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967; $500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968; $525,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; $550,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; and 
$575,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971. In addition, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, such sums as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
State plans, the activities of advisory coun- 
cils, and the evaluation and dissemination 
activities required under this title. 
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“ALLOTMENT AMONG STATES 


“Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this ph an 
amount equal to not more than 3 per 
centum of the amount appropriated for 
such year for grants under this title. The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective needs for assistance under this title. 
In addition for each fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1969, he shall allot from such 
amount to (A) the Secretary of the Interior 
the amount necessary to provide programs 
and projects for the purpose of this title for 
individuals on reservations serviced by ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated for 
Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior, and (B) the Secretary of Defense 
the amount necessary for such assistance for 
children and teachers in the overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense. The terms upon which payments 
for such purpose shall be made to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Defense shall be determined pursuant to 
such criteria as the Commissioner determines 
will best carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

“(2) From the sums appropriated for mak- 
ing grants under this title for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 301 (b), the Commis- 
sioner shall allot $200,000 to each State and 
shall allot the remainder of such sums 
among the States as follows: 

“(A) He shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum of such remainder as the number of 
children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in 
the State bears to the number of such chil- 
dren in all the States, and 

„B) He shall allot to each State an 

amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the popu- 
lation of the State bears to the population 
of all the States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘State’ does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the most recent satisfactory data avail- 
able to him. 

“(c) The amount allotted to any State 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year, 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for the period for which that 
amount is available, shall be available for 
grants pursuant to section 306 in such State, 
and if not so needed may be reallotted or 
used for grants pursuant to section 306 in 
other States, Funds available for reallot- 
ment may be reallotted from time to time, 
on such dates during that period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, among other States in 
proportion to the amounts originally allotted 
among those States under subsection (a) for 
that year, but with the proportionate amount 
for any of the other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates that State needs and 
will be able to use for that period; and the 
total of these reductions may be similarly 
reallotted among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts were not so reduced, Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section from funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 301 for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed to be a part of the amount allotted 
to it under subsection (a) for that year. 

“(d) The amounts made available under 
the first sentence of subsection (c) for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for grants 
during the next succeeding fiscal year. 
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“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

“Sec. 303. (a) Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 301 shall, except as provided 
in subsection (b), be available only for grants 
in accordance with applications approved 
pursuant to this title for— 

“(1) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs or 
projects designed to provide supplementary 
educational activities and services described 
in paragraphs (2) and (3), including pilot 
projects designed to test the effectiveness of 
plans so developed; 

“(2) the establishment or expansion of 
exemplary and innovative educational pro- 
grams (including dual-enrollment programs 
and the lease or construction of necessary 
facilities) for the purpose of stimulating the 
adoption of new educational programs (in- 
cluding those described in section 503(4) and 
special programs for handicapped children) 
in the schools of the State; and 

“(3) the establishment, maintenance, op- 
eration, and expansion of programs or proj- 
ects, including the lease or construction of 
necessary facilities and the acquisition of 
necessary equipment, designed to enrich the 
programs of local elementary and secondary 
schools and to offer a diverse range of educa- 
tional experience to persons of varying tal- 
ents and needs by proyiding, especially 
through new and improved approaches, sup- 
plementary educational services and activ- 
ities, such as— 

“(A) comprehensive guidance and coun- 
seling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, social work, and other services 
designed to enable and encourage persons to 
enter, remain in, or reenter educational pro- 
grams, including the provision of special 
educational programs and study areas during 
periods when schools are not regularly in 
session; 

B) comprehensive academic services and, 
where appropriate, vocational guidance and 
counseling, for continuing adult education; 

“(C) specialized instruction and equip- 
ment for students interested in studying ad- 
vanced scientific subjects, foreign languages, 
and other academic subjects which are not 
taught in the local schools or which can be 
provided more effectively on a centralized 
basis, or for persons who are handicapped or 
of preschool age; 

“(D) making available modern educational 
equipment and specially qualified personnel, 
including artists and musicians, on a tem- 
porary basis for the benefit of children in 
public and other nonprofit schools, organiza- 
tions, and institutions; 

E) developing, producing, and transmit- 
ting radio and television programs for class- 
room and other educational use; 

“(F) in the case of any local educational 
agency which is making a reasonable tax 
effort but which is nevertheless unable to 
meet critical educational needs (including 
preschool education), because some or all of 
its schools are seriously overcrowded, obso- 
lete, or unsafe, initiating and carrying out 
programs or projects designed to meet those 
needs, particularly those which will result in 
more effective use of existing facilities; 

(8) providing special educational and re- 
lated services for persons who are in or from 
rural areas or who are or have been other- 
wise isolated from normal educational oppor- 
tunities including, where appropriate, the 
provision of mobile educational services and 
equipment, special home study courses, ra- 
dio, television, and related forms of instruc- 
tion, bilingual education methods, and visit- 
ing teachers’ programs; 

“(H) encouraging community involve- 
ment in educational programs; and 

“(I) other specially designed educational 
programs or projects which meet the pur- 
poses of this title. 

“(b) In addition to the uses specified in 
subsection (a), funds appropriated for carry- 
ing out this title may be used for— 
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(1) proper and efficient administration of 
State plans; 

“(2) obtaining technical, professional, and 
clerical assistance and the services of experts 
and consultants to assist the advisory coun- 
cils authorized by this title in carrying out 
their responsibilities; and 

“(3) evaluation of plans, programs, and 
projects, and dissemination of the results 
thereof. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS—CONDITIONS FOR 
APPROVAL 


“Sec. 304. (a) A grant under this title 
pursuant to an approved State plan or by the 
Commissioner for a supplementary educa- 
tional center or service program or project 
may be made only to a local educational 
agency or agencies, and then only if there is 
satisfactory assurance that, in the planning 
of that program or project there has been, 
and in the establishment and carrying out 
thereof there will be, participation of per- 
sons broadly representative of the cultural 
and educational resources of the area to be 
served, The term ‘cultural and educational 
resources’ includes State educational agen- 
cles, institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, public and nonprofit 
private agencies such as libraries, museums, 
musical and artistic organizations, educa- 
tional radio and television, and other cul- 
tural and educational resources. Such grants 
may be made only upon application to the 
appropriate State educational agency or to 
the Commissioner, as the case may be, at 
such time or times, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner deems necessary. 
Such applications shall— 

“(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 303(a) and 
provide for such methods of administration 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the programs; 

“(3) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avall- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available by the applicant 
for the purposes described in section 303(a), 
and in no case supplant such funds; 

4) provide, in the case of an applica- 
tion for assistance under this title which in- 
cludes a project for the construction of nec- 
essary facilities, satisfactory assurance that— 

“(A) reasonable provision has been made, 
consistent with the other uses to be made 
of the facilities, for areas in such facilities 
which are adaptable for artistic and cultural 
activities, 

B) upon completion of the construction, 
title to the facilities will be in a State or 
local educational agency, 

“(C) in developing plans for such facilities, 
(1) due consideration will be given to ex- 
cellence of architecture and design and to 
the inclusion of works of art (not repre- 
senting more than 1 per centum of the cost 
of the project), and (ii) there will be com- 
pliance with such standards as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe or approve in order to 
insure that, to the extent appropriate in 
view of the uses to be made of the facili- 
ties, such facilities are accessible to and 
usable by handicapped persons, and 

“(D) the requirements of section 310 will 
be complied with; 

“(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this title; and 

“(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
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missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to 
determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the area served, and for keep- 
ing such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

“(b) An application by a local educational 
agency for a grant under this title may be 
approved only if it is consistent with the 
applicable provisions of this title and— 

(1) meets the requirements set forth in 
subsection (a); 

(2) provides that the program or project 
for which application is made— . 

“(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources and will substantially increase 
the educational opportunities in the area to 
be served by the applicant; 

“(B) to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type provided 
by the program or project, makes provision 
for the participation of such children; and 
“(3) has been reviewed by a panel of experts. 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, 
except as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 

“STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS AND STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 305. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 
ceive payments for any fiscal year to carry 
out a State plan under this title shall (A) 
establish within its State educational agency 
a State advisory council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘State advisory council’) 
which meets the requirements set forth in 
paragraph (2), (B) set dates before which 
local educational agencies must have sub- 
mitted applications for grants to the State 
educational agency, and (C) submit to the 
Commissioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan at such time and in such 
detail as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary. The Commissioner may, by regulation, 
set uniform dates for the submission of State 
plans and applications. 

“(2) The State advisory council, estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (1), shall— 

„(A) be broadly representative of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the State 
(as defined in section 304(a)) and of the 
public, including persons representative of— 

(1) elementary and secondary schools, 

“(ii) institutions of higher education, 

(ut) professional organizations of teach- 
ers and school administrators, 

“(iv) organizations promoting the im- 
provement of education, and 

“(v) areas of professional competence in 
dealing with children needing special educa- 
tion because of physical or mental handicaps, 


but nothing in this subparagraph shall be 
construed to preclude the appointment of 
nonresidents of a State to the State advisory 
council of that State; 

B) advise the State educational agency 
on the preparation of, and policy matters 
arising in the administration of, the State 
plan, including the development of criteria 
for approval of applications under such State 
plan; 

“(C) review, and make recommendations 
to the State educational agency on the action 
to be taken with respect to, each application 
for a grant under the State plan; 

“(D) evaluate programs and projects as- 
sisted under this title; 

(E) prepare and submit a report of its 
activities, recommendations, and evaluations 
to the National Advisory Council, established 
pursuant to this title, at such times, in such 
form, and in such detail as the National Ad- 
visory Council may prescribe; and 
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“(F) obtain such professional, technical, 
and clerical assistance as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions under this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve a 
State plan, or modification thereof, if he de- 
termines that the plan submitted for that 
fiscal year— 

“(1) sets for a program (including edu- 
cational needs, and their basis, and the man- 
ner in which the funds paid to the State un- 
der this title shall be used in meeting such 
educational needs) under which funds paid 
to the State under section 307(a) will be ex- 
pended solely for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the State through grants to local 
educational agencies for programs or projects 
in accordance with sections 303 and 304: 
Provided, That, in the case of a State educa- 
tional agency that also is a local educational 
agency, its approval of a program or project 
to be carried out by it in the latter capacity 
shall, for the purposes of this title, be 
deemed an award of a grant by it upon ap- 
plication of a local educational agency if the 
State plan contains, in addition to the provi- 
sions otherwise required by this section, pro- 
visions and assurances (applicable to such 
program or project) that are fully equivalent 
to those otherwise required of a local edu- 
cational agency; 

“(2) sets forth the administrative organi- 
zation and procedures in such detail as the 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation 
to be used in carrying out the State plan, in- 
cluding the qualifications for personnel hav- 
ing responsibilities in the administration of 
the plan; 

“(3) sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title, which criteria shall be based on 
consideration of (A) the size and population 
of the State, (B) the geographic distribution 
and density of the population within the 
State, and (C) the relative need of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
section 303, and the financial ability of the 
local educational agencies serving such per- 
sons to provide such services and activities; 

“(4) provides for giving special considera- 
tion to the application of any local educa- 
tional agency which is making a reasonable 
tax effort but which is nevertheless unable 
to meet critical educational needs, including 
preschool education for four- and five-year- 
olds and including where appropriated bi- 
lingual education, because some or all of its 
schools are seriously overcrowded (as a re- 
sult of growth or shifts in enrollment or 
otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

“(5) provides that, in approving applica- 
tions for grants for programs or projects, 
applications proposing to carry out programs 
or projects planned under this title will re- 
ceive special consideration; 

“(6) provides for adoption of effective 
procedures (A) for the evaluation, at least 
annually, of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects, by the State advisory council, 
supported under the State plan in meeting 
the purposes of this title, (B) for appropri- 
ate dissemination of the results of such 
evaluations and other information pertain- 
ing to such programs or projects, and (C) 
for adopting, where appropriate, promising 
educational practices developed through 
such programs or projects; 

“(7) provides that not less than 50 per 
centum of the amount which such State 
receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for purposes of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 303 (a); 

“(8) provides that not less than 15 per 
centum of the amount which such State 
receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for special programs or 
projects for the education of handicapped 
children; 

“(9) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give satisfactory assurance that Fed- 
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eral funds made available under this title 
for any fiscal year (A) will not be com- 
mingled with State funds, and (B) will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the fiscal effort (deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Commissioner, by regulation) that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made by the applicant for educational 


purposes; 

“(10) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(11) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title and 
to determine the extent to which funds 
provided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the areas served by programs or 
projects supported under the State plan and 
in the State as a whole, including reports of 
evaluations made in accordance with objec- 
tive measurements under the State plan pur- 
suant to paragraph (6), and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access there- 
to as the Commission may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

“(12) provides that final action with re- 
spect to any application (or amendment 
thereof) regarding the proposed final dis- 
position thereof shall not be taken without 
first affording the local educational agency 
or agencies submitting such application rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing; and 

“(13) contains satisfactory assurance that, 
in determining the eligibility of any local 
educational agency for State aid or the 
amount of such aid, grants to that agency 
under this title shall not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“(c) The Commissioner may, if he finds 
that a State plan for any fiscal year is in 
substantial compliance with the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (b), approve 
that part of the plan which is in compliance 
with such requirements and make available 
(pursuant to section 307) to that State that 
part of the State’s allotment which he deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out that part 
of the plan so approved. The remainder of 
the amount which such State is eligible to 
receive under this section may be made 
available to such State only if the unap- 
proved portion of that State plan has been 
so modified as to bring the plan into com- 
pliance with such requirements: Provided, 
That the amount made available to a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be less 
than 50 per centum of the maximum amount 
which the State is eligible to receive under 
this section. 

“(d) A State which has had a State plan 
approved for any fiscal year may receive for 
the purpose of carrying out such plan an 
amount not in excess of 38% per centum 
of its allotment pursuant to section 302 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 50 per 
centum thereof for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and 66%, per centum thereof 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

“(e)(1) The Commissioner shall not fi- 
nally disapprove any plan submitted under 
subsection (a), or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency submitting the plan reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ings to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth 
in the plan of that State approved under 
section 305 or with any requirement set 
forth in the application of a local educa- 
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tional agency approved pursuant to section 
304, the Commissioner shall notify the 
agency that further payments will not be 
made to the State under this title (or, in his 
discretion, that the State educational agency 
shall not make further payments under this 
title to specified local educational agencies 
affected by the failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 
payments shall be made to the State under 
this title, or payments by the State educa- 
tional agency under this title shall be limited 
to local educational agencies not affected by 
the failure, as the case may be. 

“(3)(A) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner's final action with respect 
to the approval of a plan submitted under 
subsection (a) or with his final action under 
paragraph (2), such State may, within 60 
days after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shail file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

“(B) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
certify to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. 

“(C) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(f)(1) If any local educational agency is 
dissatisfied with the final action of the State 
educational agency with respect to approval 
of an application by such local agency for a 
grant pursuant to this title, such local 
agency may, within sixty days after such 
final action or notice thereof, whichever is 
later, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
State educational agency. The State educa- 
tional agency thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the State educational agency based its action 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the State 
educational agency, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the State educational agency to 
take further evidence, and the State educa- 
tional agency may thereupon make new or 
modified findings of fact and may modify its 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

“(8) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the State educational 
agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


“Sec, 306. (a) From the amount allotted 
to any State, pursuant to section 302, which 
is not available for grants under a State 
plan approved pursuant to section 305, the 
Commissioner is authorized, subject to the 
provisions of section 304, to make grants to 
local educational agencies in such State for 
programs or projects which meet the pur- 
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poses of section 303 and which, in the case 
of à local educational agency in a State 
which has a State plan approved, hold prom- 
ise of making a substantial contribution to 
the solution of critical educational prob- 
lems common to all or several States. The 
Commissioner may not approve an applica- 
tion under this section unless the applica- 
tion has been submitted to the appropriate 
State educational agency for comment and 
recommendation with respect to the action 
to be taken by the Commissioner regarding 
the disposition of the application. 

“(b) Not less than 15 per centum of the 
funds granted pursuant to this section in 
any fiscal year shall be used for programs or 
projects designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 307. (a) From the allotment to each 
State pursuant to section 302, for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall pay to each 
State, which has had a plan approved pur- 
suant to section 305 for that fiscal year, the 
amount necessary to carry out its State plan 
as approved. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts necessary for the 
activities described in section 303(b), during 
any fiscal year, except that (1) the total of 
such payments shall not be in excess of an 
amount equal to 714 per centum of its allot- 
ment for that fiscal year or $150,000 ($50,000 
in the case of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands), whichever is greater, and (2) in 
such payment, the amount paid for the ad- 
ministration of the State plan during such 
year shall not exceed an amount equal to 
5 per centum of its allotment for that fiscal 
year or $100,000 ($35,000 in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands), 
whichever is greater. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall pay to each 
applicant which has an application approved 
pursuant to section 306 the amount neces- 
sary to carry out the program or project pur- 
suant to such application. 

„d) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

“(e) No payments shall be made under 
this title to any local educational agency or 
to any State unless the Commissioner finds, 
in the case of a local educational agency, 
that the combined fiscal effort of that 
agency and the State with respect to the 
provision of free public education by that 
agency for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort for that 
purpose for the second preceding fiscal year 
or, in the case of a State, that the fiscal effort 
of that State for State aid (as defined by 
regulation) with respect to the provision of 
free public education in that State for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than such 
fiscal effort for State aid for the second 
preceding fiscal year. 

“RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 308. If within twenty years after 
completion of any construction for which 
Federal funds have been paid under this 
title— 

“(a) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local educational agency, 
or 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the 
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facility an amount which bears to the then 
value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
constituted an approved project or projects) 
the same ratio as the amount of such Fed- 
eral funds bore to the cost of the facility 
financed with the aid of such funds. Such 
value shall be determined by agreement of 
the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the facility is situated. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 309. (a) The President shall, by Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, appoint a National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and 
Services which shall— 

(1) advise the Commissioner in the prep- 
aration of general regulations; 

“(2) review the administration and opera- 
tion of this title, including its effectiveness 
in meeting the purposes set forth in section 
303; 

“(3) review each State plan and applica- 
tion submitted to the Commissioner pur- 
suant to sections 305 and 306, and make 
recommendations to the Commissioner with 
respect to the action to be taken on such 
plan or application; 

“(4) set forth procedures for the sub- 
mission of reports by State advisory councils 
to the National Advisory Council; 

“(5) review, evaluate, and transmit the 
reports of State advisory councils to the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary; 

“(6) evaluate programs and projects car- 
ried out under this title and disseminate the 
results thereof; and 

“(7) make recommendations for the im- 
provement of this title, and its administra- 
tion and operation. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the President without regard to the civil 
service laws and shall consist of twelve mem- 
bers, a majority of whom shall be broadly 
representative of the educational and cul- 
tural resources of the United States including 
at least one person who has professional 
competence in the area of education of 
handicapped children. Such members shall 
be appointed for terms of three years except 
that (1) in the case of the initial members, 
four shall be appointed for terms of one 
year each and four shall be appointed for 
terms of two years each, and (2) appoint- 
ments to fill the unexpired portion of any 
term shall be for such portion only. The 
Secretary shall make available to the Coun- 
cil such technical, professional, secretarial, 
clerical, and other assistance and such perti- 
nent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may 
require to carry out its functions. 

“(c) The Council shall make an annual 
report of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this title) to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress not later than Jan- 
uary 20 of each year. The President is re- 
quested to transmit to the Congress such 
comments and recommendations as he may 
have with respect to such report. 

(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of 
the Council, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rates fixed by the President, but 
not exceeding $100 per day, including travel- 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“(e) The Council is authorized to appoint 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, covering appointment in 
the competitive service, and fix the compen- 
sation of, without regard to chapter 51 and 
subschapter III of chapter 53 of such title, 
such professional and technical personnel as 
may be necessary to enable it to carry out 
its duties. 
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“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 310. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-—5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards spec- 
ified in this section the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C, 276c).” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 132. (a) The amendment made by 
section 131 shall be effective July 1, 1968, 
except as specifically provided in subsection 
(b). 
(b) (1) That part of section 305(a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended by section 131, concern- 
ing State advisory councils, and section 309 
of such Act, as so amended, shall be effective 
upon enactment of this Act. 

(2) The second sentence of section 301(b) 
of such Act, as so amended, shall be effective 
upon enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized, upon 
enactment of this Act, to take such steps as 
he may deem appropriate in order to prepare 
to implement the amendment made by sec- 
tion 131. 


PART D—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965 


DURATION OF AND FUNDS FOR TITLE 


Sec. 141. (a) Section 501(a) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(b) Section 501(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘$65,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$80,000,000 each for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1970; and $85,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971,”. 


INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY OF PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 


Sec. 142. (a) The first and third sentences 
of paragraph (1) of section 502(a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, relating to apportionment of appro- 
priations, are each amended by striking out 
“and” after “Samoa,” and by inserting “, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” 
after “Virgin Islands”. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (j) of section 701 of 
such Act, defining the term State“, is 
amended by striking out “and for purposes 
of title II and title III, such term includes 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, and for pur- 
poses of titles II, III, and V such term also 
includes the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands“. 

(2) Such section 701 is further amended 
by inserting “, except when otherwise spe- 
cified” immediately after “As used in titles 
II, III, and V of this Act“. 


REVISION OF APPORTIONMENT FORMULA 


Sec, 143. The second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 502(a) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: The remainder 
of such per centum of such sums shall be 
apportioned by the Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

„) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the number 
of public school pupils in the State bears to 
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the number of public school pupils in all the 
States, as determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to him.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF USE OF AUXILIARY 
PERSONNEL 

Sec. 144. Section 503 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (7), 
(8), (9), (10), amd (11) as (8), (9), (10), 
(11), and (12), respectively, and by inserting 
after paragraph (6) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) programs and other activities specifi- 
cally designed to encourage the full and ade- 
quate utilization and acceptance of auxiliary 
personnel (such as teacher aides) in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on a perma- 
nent basis;". 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec, 145. (a) Section 503 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end of 
the next to the last paragraph, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting a semicolon, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(13) programs for providing grants to 
local educational agencies in metropolitan 
areas to enable them to engage in compre- 
hensive planning to meet their particular 
needs, either alone or in cooperation with 
other such agencies; and 

“(14) a program, which shall be included 
in each such overall program for each fiscal 
year pursuant to this section, for distribut- 
ing in the State in an equitable manner on 
the basis of need among local educational 
agencies, within the State at least 10 per 
centum of such amount to be used by such 
agencies for any of the purposes of this 
title as applied to a local educational agency 
in lieu of a State educational agency.” 

(b) (1) Section 502(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “85” each time it 
appears and inserting 95“ in lieu thereof. 

(2) Section 502(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Fifteen” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Five”. 

(3) Section 505 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Fifteen” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Five”. 

GRANTS TO INTERSTATE COMMISSIONS 

Src. 146. Section 505 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and for grants to public regional 
interstate commissions or agencies for edu- 
cational planning and research.” 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Sec. 147. (a) Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is fur- 
ther amended by adding “AND FOR STATE- 
WIDE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING” to its heading 
and by inserting the following immediately 
below its heading: 

“PART A—GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING LEAD- 
ERSHIP RESOURCES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES” 

(b) Title V of such Act is further amended 
by striking out the words “this title’ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part”, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 


“Part B—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
“AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec. 521. To the end of enhancing the ca- 
Pability of the several States to make effec- 
tive progress, through comprehensive and 
continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high-quality ed- 
ucation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make, in accordance with the 
provisions of this part, comprehensive 
planning and evaluation grants to States 
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that have submitted, and had approved by 
the Commissioner, an application pursuant 
to section 523, and special project grants, 
related to the purposes of this part, pur- 
suant to section 524. For the purpose of 
making such grants, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for each 
of the two suceeding fiscal years. 


“APPORTIONMENT AMONG THE STATES 


“Sec. 522. (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated for carrying out this part for each 
fiscal year, 25 per centum shall be reserved 
for the purposes of section 524 and the re- 
maining 75 per centum shall be available 
for grants to States under section 523. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall apportion 
not in excess of 2 per centum of the amount 
available for grants under section 523 among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, ac- 
cording to their respective needs for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this part. The re- 
mainder of such amount shall be appor- 
tioned by the Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

“(B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
the States, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘State’ does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, shall be available for 
obligation for grants pursuant to applications 
approved during that year and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(c) The amount of any State’s appor- 
tionment for any fiscal year under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) which the Commission- 
er determines will not be required for grants 
to that State under section 523 during the 
period for which such apportionment is avail- 
able may from time to time be reapportioned 
by the Commissioner to other States, accord- 
ing to their respective needs, as the Com- 
missioner may determine. Any amount 80 
reapportioned to a State from funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year shall be deemed 
to be a part of the amount apportioned to it 
under subsection (a) for that year. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 523. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 
ceive a grant or grants under this section 
from its apportionment under section 522 for 
any fiscal year shall designate or establish 
a single State agency or office (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the State educational 
Planning agency) as the sole agency for car- 
rying out or supervising the carrying out of 
a comprehensive statewide program of sys- 
tematic planning and evaluation relating to 
education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that— 

“(A) the field of higher education shall be 
included only if the State so elects and so 
provides in an application (or amended or 
supplemental application) under this sec- 
tion, and 

“(B) in the event of such election the 
State may designate or establish a separate 
State agency (hereafter in this part referred 
to as the State higher education planning 
agency) for carrying out or supervising the 
carrying out of such planning and evaluation 

gram with respect to higher education. 

“(2) A grant to a State may be made under 
this section only upon approval of an ap- 
plication submitted to the Commissioner 
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through the State educational planning 
agency, except that, with respect to States 
electing to include the field of higher educa- 
tion as provided in clause (A) of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and designating or 
establishing a State higher education plan- 
ning agency as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (1), the Commissioner, by or pur- 
suant to regulation— 

“(A) shall authorize the submission of a 
combined application which includes higher 
education (or an amended or supplemental 
application filed upon the making of such 
election) jointly through both the State’s 
planning agencies involved, or the submis- 
sion of a separate application (or supple- 
ment) through the State’s higher educa- 
tional planning agency as to so much of the 
State’s program as relates to planning and 
evaluation in the field of higher education, 
and 

“(B) may provide for allocating, between 
the State’s two planning agencies, the 
amount of any grant or grants under this 
section from the State’s apportionment. 

“(3) An application (or amendment or 
supplement thereto) under this section shall 
set forth, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, the statewide program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (or, in the case of 
a separate application or amendment or sup- 
plement with respect to the field of higher 
education, so much of the statewide program 
as relates to that field), which shall include 
provision for— 

“(A) setting statewide educational goals 
and establishing priorities among these 


Is: 

80 (5 developing through analyses alterna- 
tive means of achieving these goals, taking 
into account the resources available and the 
educational effectiveness of each of the al- 
ternatives (including, in the case of higher 
education, the resources and plans of private 
institutions in the State bearing upon the 
State’s goals and plans for public higher edu- 
cation); 

“(C) planning new programs and im- 
provements in existing programs based on 
the results of these analyses; 

“(D) developing and strengthening the 
capabilities of the State to conduct, on & 
continuous basis, objective evaluations of 
the effectiveness of educational programs; 
and 

“(E) developing and maintaining a per- 
manent system for obtaining and collating 
significant information necessary to the as- 
sessment of progress toward the State’s ed- 
ucational goals. 

“(b) Applications (including amendments 
and supplements thereto) for grants under 
this section may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only if the application— 

“(1) has been submitted to the chief exec- 
utive of the State for review and recom- 
mendations; 

(2) sets forth, if the State has elected 
to include the field of higher education and 
has designated or established a separate 
State higher education planning agency, 
such arrangements for coordination, between 
the State’s educational planning program in 
that field and the educational 
planning program submitted by the State, as 
will in the Commissioner’s judgment be 
effective; 

“(3) contains satisfactory assurance— 

“(A) that the assistance provided under 
this section, together with other available 
resources, will be so used for the several pur- 
poses specified in subparagraphs (A) 
through (E) of paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section as to result in the 
maximum possible effective progress toward 
the achievement of a high level of compe- 
tence with respect to each of them, and 

“(B) that assistance under this part will, 
by the State planning agency involved, be 
used primarily in strengthening the capa- 
bilities of its own planning and evaluation 
staff or, to the extent that the program is to 
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be carried out under the supervision of that 
agency by other agencies, the planning and 
evaluation staffs of such other agencies; but 
consistently with this objective part of the 
funds received under a grant under this sec- 
tion may be used, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to employ consultants, or to enter 
into contracts for special projects with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, or or- 
ganizations having special competence in the 
areas of planning or evaluation; 

“(4) makes adequate provision (consistent 
with such criteria as the Commissioner may 
prescribe) for using funds granted to the 
applicant under this section, other than 
funds granted for planning and evaluation in 
the field of higher education, (A) to make 
program planning and evaluation services 
available to local educational agencies, and 
(B) in the case of such agencies in areas 
(particularly metropolitan areas) with school 
populations sufficiently large to warrant their 
own planning or evaluation staffs, to assist 
such agencies (financially or through tech- 
nical assistance, or both) to strengthen their 
planning and evaluation capabilities and to 
promote coordinated areawide planning for 
such areas; 

“(5) provides for such methods of admin- 
istration as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 

“(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of ana 
accounting for Federal funds paid under this 
part to the State (including any such funds 
paid by the State to agencies, institutions, 
or organizations referred to in ‘aph 
Oe or paragraph (3) of this subsection); 
an 


“(7) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
(copies of which shall also be sent to the 
chief executive of the State), and for keep- 
ing such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

“(c) A grant made pursuant to an ap- 
proval of an application under this section 
may be used to pay all or part of the cost 
of activities covered by the approved applica- 
tion and included in such grant, but exclud- 
ing so much, if any, of such cost as is paid for 
from grants under part A. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

“Sec. 524. (a) The sums reserved pursuant 
to section 522(a) (1) for the purposes of this 
section shall be used for grants for special 
projects in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to public or private nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, or 
to make contracts with public or private 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, for 
special projects related to the purposes of 
this part, to be conducted on an interstate, 
regional, or metropolitan area basis, includ- 
ing projects for such purposes as— 

“(1) metropolitan p in education 
in areas covering more than one State; 

“(2) improvement and expansion in the 
educational of large cities within a 
State with due regard to the complexities 
ci adequate metropolitan planning in such 
places; 

“(3) comparative and cooperative studies 
agreed upon between States or metropolitan 
areas; 


“(4) conferences to promote the 
of this part and involving different States; 

“(5) publications of general use to the 
planning of more effective and efficient edu- 
cational services, and other activities for 
dissemination of information related to the 
purposes of this part. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 525. Payments under this part may 

be made in installments, and in advance or 
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by way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine.” 


Part E—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965, AND RELATED AMENDMENTS 

REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS, SERVICES FOR 
DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN, RECRUITMENT OF PER- 
SONNEL 


Sec. 151. Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting immediately below the head- 
ing of such title 


“Part A—ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR EDUCATION 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN”; 


(2) inserting immediately above the head- 
ing of section 608 


“Part E—GENERAL PROVISIONS”; 


(3) redesignating sections 608, 609, and 
610 and references thereto as sections 611, 
612, and 613, respectively; 

(4) striking out the words “this title“ 
wherever they occur in sections 601, and 603 
through 607, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part”; and 

(5) inserting immediately after section 607 
the following: 


“Part B—REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE EDUCATION OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


“REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 


“Sec. 608. (a) For the purpose of aiding 
in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional centers which will develop and apply 
the best methods of appraising the special 
educational needs of handicapped children 
referred to them and will provide other serv- 
ices to assist in meeting such needs, there 
authorized to be appropriated $7,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $8,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and $12,00,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971. 

“(b) Appropriations under this section 
shall be available to the Commissioner for 
grants to or contracts with institutions of 
higher education, State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies, or combina- 
tions of such agencies or institutions, within 
particular regions of the United States, to 
pay all or part of the cost of establishment 
(including construction) or operation of re- 
gional resource centers for the improvement 
of education of the handicapped in such 
regions. Centers established or operated under 
this section shall (1) provide testing and 
educational evaluation to determine the spe- 
cial educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren referred to such centers, (2) develop 
educational programs to meet those needs, 
and (3) assist schools and other appropriate 
agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
providing such educational programs through 
services such as consultation (including, in 
appropriate cases, consultation with parents 
or teachers of handicapped children at such 
regional centers), perlodic reexamination and 
reevaluation of special educational programs, 
and other technical services. 

“(c) In determining whether to approve 
an application for a project under this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner shall consider the 
need for such a center in the region to be 
served by the applicant and the capability 
of the applicant to develop and apply, with 
the assistance of funds under this section, 
new methods, techniques, devices, or facili- 
ties relating to educational evaluation or 
education of handicapped children. 

“(d) Payment pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this section may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of pre- 
viously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments) in advance or by reimbursement, and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as the Commissioner may determine.” 
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“Part C—CENTERS AND SERVICES FOR DEAF- 
BLIND CHILDREN 


“Sec. 609. (a) It is the purpose of this part 
to provide, through a limited number of 
model centers for deaf-blind children, a pro- 
gram designed to develop and bring to bear 
upon such children, beginning as early as 
feasible in life, those specialized, intensive 
professional and allied services, methods, and 
aids that are found to be most effective to 
enable them to achieve their full potential 
for communication with and adjustment to 
the world around them, for useful and mean- 
ingful participation in society, and for self- 
fulfillment. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
such terms and conditions (subject to the 
provisions of subsection (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion) as he deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this part, to make grants to 
or contracts with public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, or institutions 
to pay all or part of the cost of establishment 
(including, when necessary, construction) or 
operation, or both, of centers for deaf-blind 
children. 

“(c) In determining whether to make a 
grant or contract under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
need for a center for deaf-blind children in 
the light of the general availability and qual- 
ity of existing services for such children in 
the part of the country involved. 

„(d) (1) A grant or contract pursuant to 
subsection (b) shall be made only if the 
Secretary determines that there is satisfac- 
tory assurance that the center will provide 
such services as he has by regulation pre- 
scribed, including at least— 

“(A) comprehensive diagnostic and evalu- 
ative services for deaf-blind children; 

(B) a program for the adjustment, orien- 
tation, and education of deaf-blind children 
which integrates all the professional and 
allied services necessary therefor; and 

“(C) effective consultative services for 
parents, teachers, and others who play a di- 
rect role in the lives of deaf-blind children 
to enable them to understand the special 
problems of such children and to assist in 
the process of their adjustment, orientation, 
and education. 

“(2) Any such services may be provided 
to deaf-blind children (and, where applica- 
ble, other persons) regardless of whether they 
reside in the center, may be provided at 
some place other than the center, and may 
include the provision of transportation for 
any such children (including an attendant) 
and for parents. 

“(e) The Secretary is further authorized, 
either as part of any grant or contract under 
subsection (b), or by separate grant to or 
contract with an agency, organization, or 
institution operating a center meeting the 
requirements prescribed by or pursuant to 
subsection (d), to provide for the payment 
of all or part of the cost of such activities 
as— 


“(1) research to identify and meet the full 
range of special needs of deaf-blind children; 

(2) development or demonstration of new, 
or improvements in existing, methods, 
approaches, or techniques which would con- 
tribute to the adjustment and education of 
deaf-blind children; 

“(3) training (either directly or otherwise) 
of professional and allied personnel engaged 
or preparing to engage in programs specifi- 
cally designed for deaf-blind children, in- 
cluding payment of stipends for trainees and 
allowances for travel and other expenses for 
them and their dependents; and 

“(4) dissemination of materials and in- 
formation about practices found effective in 
working with deaf-blind children. 

(f) For purposes of this part, the term 
‘construction’ includes, in addition to those 
matters set forth in section 701(b), construc- 
tion of residential facilities; and the cost of 
construction shall be deemed to include the 
cost of acquisition of land in connection 
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with any of the foregoing, but not the cost 
of off-site improvements. 

“(g) If within twenty years after the com- 
pletion of any construction (except minor 
remodeling or alteration) for which funds 
have been paid pursuant to a grant or con- 
tract under this part the facility constructed 
ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was constructed, the United States, unless 
the Secretary determines that there is good 
cause for releasing the recipient of the funds 
from its obligation, shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the then value of the facility as the 
amount of such Federal funds bore to the 
cost of the portion of the facility financed 
with such funds. Such value shall be de- 
termined by agreement of the parties or by 
action brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the facility is 
situated. 

“(h) For purposes of this part, the de- 
termination of children who are both deaf 
and blind shall be made in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary. 

) Payments pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this part may be made (after 
necessary adjustment on account of pre- 
viously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ments, and in such installments and on such 
conditions as the Secretary may determine. 

J) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, $7,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 3, 1970, and $9,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971. 


“Part D—RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
INFORMATION ON EDUCATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 

“GRANTS OR CONTRACTS TO IMPROVE RECRUITING 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL, AND TO IMPROVE 
DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 
“Sec. 610. (a) The Commissioner is author- 

ized to make grants to public or nonprofit 
private agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions, or to enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions, for projects for— 

“(1) encouraging students and profes- 
sional personnel to work in various fields of 
education of handicapped children and youth 
through, among other ways, developing and 
distributing imaginative or innovative mate- 
rials to assist in recruiting personnel for such 
careers, or publicizing existing forms of finan- 
cial aid which might enable students to pur- 
sue such careers, or 

“(2) disseminating information about the 
programs, services, and resources for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children, or providing 
referral services, to parents, teachers, and 
other persons especially interested in the 
handicapped. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years.” 

TRANSFER OF DEFINITION AND OTHER TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 152. (a) Section 602 of title VI of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is redesignated as section 614 and trans- 
ferred to the end of such title. 

(b) Section 601 of such title is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out the section heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the heading 

“GRANTS TO STATES FOR EDUCATION OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN”’; 

(2) striking out (a)“ in subsection (a); 

(3) redesignating section 601 (b) and ref- 
erences thereto as section 602 by striking 
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out “(b)” in subsection (b) and inserting 
“Sec. 602.“ in lieu thereof; and 

(4) inserting above section 602 as so redes- 
ignated the section heading 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED”, 


(c)(1) The portion of section 701 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (containing definitions) which precedes 
subsection (a), as amended by section 142(b) 
of this Act, is further amended by striking 
out “As used in titles II, III. and V” and 
inserting in lieu thereof As used in titles 
II, III, V, and VI". 

(2) Paragraph (j) of such section 701. 
as amended by section 142(b) of this Act, 
is further amended by striking out “and V” 
and inserting in lieu thereof V, and VI”. 


INCLUDING SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
OPERATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS IN TITLE VI 
Sec. 153. (a) So much of paragraph (1) 

of section 603(a) of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 as follows 

the first sentence is amended to read as 

follows: The Commissioner shall allot the 
amount appropriated pursuant to this para- 
graph among— 

A) Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective needs, and 

“(B) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the succeeding fiscal year, (i) the 
Secretary of the Interior to the 
need for such assistance for the education of 
handicapped children on reservations serv- 
iced by elementary and secondary schools op- 
erated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and (ii) the Secretary 
of Defense according to the need for such 
assistance for the education of handicapped 
children in the overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense. The terms 
upon which payments for such purpose shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Defense shall be determined 
pursuant to such criteria as the Commis- 
sioner determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this part.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of section 603(a) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a 
comma and adding the following: “except 
that no State shall be allotted less than $100,- 
000 or three-tenths of 1 per centum of such 
amount available for allotment to the States, 
whichever is greater.” 


SHORT TITLE OF TITLE VI OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 154. Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 615. This title may be cited as the 
‘Education of the Handicapped Act’.” 


EXPANSION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA PRO- 
GRAMS TO INCLUDE ALL HANDICAPPED CHIL~ 
DREN 


Sec. 155. (a) Subsection (b) of the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for a loan service of cap- 
tioned films for the deaf” (42 U.S.C. 2491 
et seq.), is amended to read as follows in 
order to conform its statement of objectives 
to amendments made to such Act by Public 
Law 89-258 and by this Act: 

b) to promote the educational advance- 
ment of handicapped persons by (1) carry- 
ing on research in the use of educational 
media for the handicapped, (2) producing 
and distributing educational media for the 
use of handicapped persons, their parents, 
their actual or potential employers, and other 

directly involved in work for the ad- 
vancement of the handicapped, and (3) 
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training persons in the use of educational 
media for the instruction of the handi- 
capped.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following at the end thereof: 

“(4) The term ‘handicapped’ means deaf, 
mentally retarded, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other health impaired persons.” 

(c) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the word “deaf” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “handicapped” each time it 
occurs therein. 

(d) (1) Subsection (b)(5) of section 3 of 
such Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, including the pay- 
ment to those persons of such stipends (in- 
cluding allowances for travel and other ex- 
penses of such persons and their dependents) 
as he may determine, which shall be con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under com- 
parable federally supported programs”. 

(2) This subsection shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
as to payments made pursuant to such sec- 
tion 3 prior to such date this subsection shall 
be effective as of September 28, 1962. 

(e) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$5,000,000” and inserting “$8,- 
000,000” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
“$7,000,000” and inserting 810,000,000“ in 
lieu thereof. 


AUTHORIZING CONTRACTS, AS WELL AS GRANTS, 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 
Sec. 156. (a) The first sentence of section 

302 (a) of Public Law 88-164 is amended by 
inserting “, and to make contracts with 
States, State or local educational agencies, 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning, and other public or private educa- 
tional or research agencies and organizations, 
for research and related purposes (as defined 
in this section) and to conduct research, 
surveys, or demonstrations,” immediately be- 
fore “relating to education for mentally re- 
tarded,” and by striking out “for research or 
demonstration projects”. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
302 (a) is amended by striking out “Such 
grants shall be made” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Payments pursuant to grants or 
contracts under this section may be made“. 
Part F—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VII OF THE 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Acr or 1965 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO RURAL AREAS 


Sec. 171. (a) Section 706 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c) and by inserting before such 
subsection a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) For such purpose and also for the 
purpose of carrying out more effectively 
other provisions of Federal law, the Com- 
missioner, upon request from a State edu- 
cational agency, shall provide counseling and 
technical assistance to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in rural areas, as defined by 
the Commissioner, of such State (1) in de- 
termining benefits available to such agencies 
and schools under Federal laws, and (2) in 
preparing applications and meeting other 
requirements for such benefits. Assistance 
pursuant to this subsection may, in accord- 
ance with such request, be provided by per- 
sonnel from the Office of Education or be 
provided in the form of grants in such 
amounts as may be necessary for such State 
educational agency to employ such personnel 
as may be necessary to provide such assist- 
ance,” 

(b) Section 706 of such Act is amended in 
subsection (c), as redesignated by subsection 
(a), by striking out “and not to exceed $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 88, 
700,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1969, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $4,200,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971”. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS TO PREVENT DROPOUTS 


Src. 172. Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 


“DROPOUT PREVENTION PROJECTS 


“Sec. 707. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to arrange by contract, grant, or 
otherwise, with local educational agencies for 
the carrying out by such agencies in schools 
which (1) are located in an urban area, (2) 
have a high percentage of children from fam- 
ilies with an income not exceeding the low- 
income factor, as defined in section 103(c), 
and (3) have a high percentage of such chil- 
dren who do not complete their education 
in elementary or secondary school, of demon- 
stration projects involving the use of innova- 
tive methods, systems, materials, or programs 
which show promise of reducing the number 
of such children who do not complete their 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools, 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve ar- 
rangements pursuant to this section only on 
application by a local educational agency and 
upon his finding: 

“(1) that the project will be carried out 
in one or more schools described in subsec- 
tion (a); 

“(2) that the applicant has analyzed the 
reasons for such children not completing 
their education and has designed a program 
to meet this problem; 

“(3) that effective procedures, including 
objective measurements of educational 
achievements, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the 
project; and 

“(4) that the project has been approved 
by the appropriate State educational agency. 

„e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $30,000,000 for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $30,000,000 each for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year for the purpose of 
this section.” 


TITLE II—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Part A—ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN IM- 
PACTED AREAS 


CLARIFYING DEFINITIONS OF “FEDERAL 
PROPERTY” 

Src. 201. Section 15(1) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Publie Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), and section 303(1) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), are each amended by— 

(a) striking out the second sentence there- 
of; 

(b) striking out “also” in the penultimate 
sentence thereof; and 

(c) inserting immediately before the last 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“Such term also includes any interest in 
Federal property (as defined in the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph) under an ease- 
ment, lease, license, permit, or other arrange- 
ment, as well as any improvements of any 
nature (other than pipelines or utility lines) 
on such property even though such interests 
or improvements are subject to taxation by 
a State or political subdivision of a State or 
by the District of Columbia.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE FOR CERTAIN 1966 AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 202. The amendment made by section 
204, and the amendment made by section 
229, of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1966 shall be effective 
only with respect to fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1969. 

MODIFYING PROVISIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL 

CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN OTHER FEDER- 

ALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Sec. 203. (a) Subsection (a) of section 14 
of the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 
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813, Eighty-first Congress) is amended in the 
following respects: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended by striking 
out “Federal property” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Indian lands”, and by inserting “, 
or that such Indian lands constitute a sub- 
stantial part of the school district of such 
local educational agency,” immediately after 
“such agency provides free public education”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended by striking 
out Federal property“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof Indian lands“. 

(3) Paragraph (4) is amended by striking 
out in its school district” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “of a substantial percentage of 
the children in the membership of its 
schools”. 

(4) Such subsection (a) is further amend- 
ed by— 

(A) striking out “is attributable to chil- 
dren who reside on Federal property, and 
which” in the portion of the first sentence 
74 subsection (a) which follows paragraph 
(4); 

(B) striking out “in the case of any ap- 
plication for additional assistance on account 
of children who reside on Indian lands” in 
the second sentence of such subsection (a); 

(C) striking out “subsection (c)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (d)“ in 
we third sentence of such subsection (a); 
an 

(D) striking out third“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof second“ in the last sentence of 
such section (a). 

(b) Section 14 of such Act, as amended by 
this section, is further amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (b), (o), (d), and (e) as 
subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively, and by inserting immediately after 
mn ut (a) the following new subsection 
“(b) If the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any loca] educational agency that— 

“(1) such agency is providing or, upon 
completion of the school facilities for which 
provision is made herein, will provide free 
public education for children who reside on 
Indian lands, and whose membership in the 
schools of such agency has not formed and 
will not form the basis for payments under 
other provisions of this Act, and that the 
total number of such children represents 
a substantial percentage of the total num- 
ber of children for whom such agency pro- 
vides free public education, or that such 
Indian lands constitute a substantial part 
of the school district of such local educa- 
tional agency, or that the total number of 
such children who reside on Indian lands 
located outside the school district of such 
agency equals or exceeds one hundred; and 

“(2) the immunity of such Indian lands 
to taxation by such agency has created a 
substantial and continuing impairment of 
its ability to finance needed school facilities; 
he may, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest, provide the 
additional assistance necessary to enable 
such agency to provide the minimum school 
facilities required for free public education 
of children in the membership of the schools 
of such agency who reside on Indian lands; 
but such additional assistance may not ex- 
ceed the portion of the cost of constructing 
such facilities which the Commissioner esti- 
mates has not been, and is not to be, recover- 
ed by the local educational agency from other 
sources, including payments by the United 
States under any other provisions of this 
Act or any other law. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this subsection, the Commis- 
sioner may waive the percentage require- 
ment in paragraph (1) whenever, in his 
judgment, exceptional circumstances exist 
which make such action necessary to avoid 
inequity and avoid defeating the purposes 
of this section. Assistance may be furnished 
under this subsection without regard to 
paragraph (2) (but subject to the other pro- 
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visions of this subsection and subsection 
(d)) to any local educational agency which 
provides free public education for children 
who reside on Indian lands located outside 
its school district. For purposes of this sub- 
section ‘Indian lands’ mean Indian reserva- 
tions or other real property referred to in 
the second sentence of section 15(1).” 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 14 of such 
Act, as redesignated by subsection (b) of this 
section, is amended by inserting “or (b)” 
immediately after “subsection (a)“ each 
time it occurs in such subsection. 

(d) Subsection (e) of section 14 of such 
Act as redesignated by subsection (b) of this 
section, is amended by inserting “or (b)“ im- 
mediately after “subsection (a)“. 


DELETING REQUIREMENT THAT CERTAIN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BE DEDUCTED 

Sec. 204, (a) (1) Paragraph (3) of section 
2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is amend- 
ed by striking out “(A) other Federal pay- 
ments with respect to the property so ac- 
quired, or (B) “. 

(2) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out in the matter fol- 
lowing paragraph (3) of such section the fol- 
lowing: “, to the extent such agency is not 
compensated for such burden by other Fed- 
eral payments with respect to the property 
so acquired”, 

(b) The last sentence of section 2(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “, minus 
the amount which in his judgment the local 
educational agency derived from other Fed- 
eral payments with respect to the property so 
acquired and had available in such year for 
current expenditures”. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 2 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section any 
real property with respect to which payments 
are being made under section 13 of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, shall not be regarded as Federal 
property.” 

(d) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (e) thereof, including 
the heading of such subsection, and by re- 
designating subsection (f) of such section as 
subsection (e). 


PROVISION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CHANGE 


Sec. 205. (a) The last sentence of section 
3(b) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ; but if, by reason of 
any other provision of law, this sentence is 
not considered in computing the amount to 
which any local educational agency is en- 
titled for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
the additional amount to which such agency 
would have been entitled had this sentence 
been so considered, shall be added to such 
agency’s entitlement for the first fiscal year 
for which funds appropriated to carry out 
this Act may be used for such purpose”. 

(b) Section 5(a)(4) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing:“; but if, by reason of any other provi- 
sion of law, this clause is not considered in 
computing the maximum payments a local 
educational agency may receive for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the additional 
amount such agency would have been en- 
titled to receive shall be added to such agen- 
ey's entitlement for the first fiscal year for 
which funds appropriated to carry out this 
Act may be used for such purpose”. 

REPEAL OF MANDATORY GROUP RATE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 206. (a) Effective for fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1967, subsection (d) of 
section 3 of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence is amended by in- 
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serting “and the local educational agency” 
following the State educational agency”. 

(2) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence are amended to read as follows: 

(1) he shall determine which school dis- 
tricts within the State are in his judgment 
generally comparable to the school dis- 
tricts of the agency for which the compu- 
tation is being made; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which he is making the computation, which 
the local educational agencies of such com- 
parable school districts made from revenues 
derived from local sources, by (B) the ag- 
gregate number of children in average daily 
attendance to whom such agencies provided 
free public education during such second pre- 
ceding fiscal year.” 

(3) The third sentence is amended by 
striking out “If, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, the current expenditures in 
the school districts within the generally com- 
parable group as determined under clause 
(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof “If, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, the cur- 
rent expenditures in those school districts 
which he has selected under clause (1)”. 


DISCRETION TO WAIVE CERTAIN REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 207. Section 5(e) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended (1) by striking out 
“subsections (e) and (d)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsections (c), (d), and (f)“, 
and (2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: ; or (3) he may 
waive or reduce the requirement contained 
in subsection (f)“. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 208. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, and 207 of this 
part shall be deemed to have been enacted 
prior to June 80, 1967, and shall be effective 
for fiscal years beginning thereafter. 


Part B—ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN Drs- 
ASTER AREAS 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 217. Section 16(a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 


“SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN CASES OF 
CERTAIN DISASTERS 

“Sec. 16. (a) In any case in which— _ 

(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which, after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, has 
suffered a major disaster as the result of any 
flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 
storm, or other catastrophe which, in the de- 
termination of the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(42 U.S.C. 1855a(a)), is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity or magnitude to warrant 
disaster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment; or 

(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any such agency that public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities (or, in 
the case of a public agency other than a local 
educational agency, school facilities provid- 
ing technical, vocational, or other special ed- 
ucation to children of elementary or sec- 
ondary school age) of such agency have been 
destroyed or seriously damaged as a result 
of fire, flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
malicious action of any person known or 
unknown, or other catastrophe; and 

“(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
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and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 


and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such agency that— 

(8) as a result of such major disaster, (A) 
public elementary or secondary school facil- 
ities of such agency (or, in the case of a pub- 
lic agency other than a local educational 
agency, school facilities providing technical, 
vocational, or other special education to chil- 
dren of elementary or secondary school 
age) have been destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged, or (B) private elementary or secondary 
school facilities serving children who reside 
in the area served by such agency have been 
destroyed and will not be replaced, thereby 
increasing the need of such agency for school 
facilities; 

(4) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avall- 
able for the replacement or restoration of 
such school facilities; 

“(5) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including funds avail- 
able under other provisions of this Act), and 
from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, and requires an amount of 
additional assistance equal to at least $1,000 
or one-half of 1 per centum of such agency's 
current operating expenditures during the 
fiscal year preceding the one in which such 
disaster occurred, whichever is less, to provide 
the minimum school facilities needed (A) for 
the restoration or replacement of the school 
facilities of such agency so destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged or (B) to serve, in facilities of 
such agency, children who but for the 
destruction of the private facilities referred 
to in clause (3)(B) would be served by such 
private facilities; and 

“(6) in the case of any such major disaster, 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of the local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or impaired 
by such disaster, such local educational 
agency has complied with the provisions of 
section 7(a) (4) of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 
with respect to provisions for the conduct of 
educational programs under public auspices 
and administration in which children en- 
rolled in such private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools may attend and participate. 
the Commissioner may provide the addi- 
tional assistance necessary to enable such 
agency to provide such facilities, upon such 
terms and in such amounts (subject to the 
provisions of this section) as the Commis- 
sioner may consider to be in the public inter- 
est; but such additional assistance, plus the 
amount which he determines to be available 
from State, local, and other Federal sources 
(including funds available under other provi- 
sions of this Act, and from the proceeds of 
insurance, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placement of the school facilities destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the disaster. In all 
cases determined pursuant to clause (1) (B) 
of this subsection, and in any other case 
deemed appropriate by the Commissioner, 
such assistance shall be in the form of a 
repayable advance subject to such terms and 
conditions as he considers to be in the public 
interest.” 

CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 218. Section 7 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 

“ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDI- 
TURES IN CASES OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 

“Sec, 7. (a) In any case in which— 

(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
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agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, has 
suffered a major disaster as the result of any 
flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 
storm, or other catastrophe which, in the de- 
termination of the President pursuant to 
section 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(42 U.S.C. 18852 (a)), is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity or magnitude to warrant 
disaster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment; or 

“(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any such agency that public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities of 
such agency have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged as a result of fire, flood, hurricane, 
earthquake, storm, malicious action of any 
person known or unknown, or other catas- 
trophe; and 

“(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of 
a reasonable amount of the funds of the 
government of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 
and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such agency that— 

(3) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able to it for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of providing free public education for the 
children attending the schools of such 
agency, but as a result of such disaster it is 
unable to obtain sufficient funds for such 
purpose and requires an amount of addition- 
al assistance equal to at least $1,000 or one- 
half of 1 per centum of such agency’s current 
operating expenditures during the fiscal year 
preceding the one in which such disaster 
occurred, whichever is less, and 

“(4) in the case of any such major disaster 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of such local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or impaired 
by such disaster, such local educational 
agency has made provisions for the conduct 
of educational programs under public 
auspices and administration in which chil- 
dren enrolled in such private elementary and 
secondary schools may attend and partici- 
pate: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to authorize the 
making of any payment under this Act for 
religious worship or instruction, 
the Commissioner may provide to such 
agency the additional assistance neces- 
sary to provide free public education 
to the children attending the schools of such 
agency, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest. Such additional 
assistamce may be provided for a period not 
greater than a five-fiscal-year period begin- 
ning with the fiscal year in which it is deter- 
mined pursuant to clause (1) of this sub- 
section that such agency suffered a disaster. 
The amount so provided for any fiscal year 
shall not exceed the amount which the Com- 
missioner determines to be necessary to en- 
able such agency, with the State, local, and 
other Federal funds available to it for such 
purpose, to provide a level of education equiv- 
alent to that maintained in the schools of 
such agency prior to the occurrence of such 
disaster, taking into account the additional 
costs reasonably necessary to carry out the 
provisions of clause (4) of this subsection. 
The amount, if any, so provided for the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth fiscal years following 
the fiscal year in which it is so determined 
that such agency has suffered a disaster shall 
not exceed 75 per centum, 50 per centum, 
and 25 per centum, respectively, of the 
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amount so provided for the first fiscal year 
following such determination. 

“(b) In addition to and apart from the 
funds provided under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to provide to 
such agency an amount which he determines 
to be necessary to replace instructional and 
maintenance supplies, equipment, and ma- 
terials (including textbooks) destroyed or 
seriously damaged as a result of such dis- 
aster, to make minor repairs, and to lease 
or otherwise provide (other than by acqui- 
sition of land or erection of facilities) school 
and cafeteria facilities needed to replace 
temporarily such facilities which have been 
made unavailable as a result of the disaster. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. Pending such 
appropriation, the Commissioner may expend 
(without regard to subsections (a) and (e) 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665)) from any funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for expenditure in 
accordance with other sections of this Act, 
such sums as may be necessary for immedi- 
ately providing assistance under this section, 
such appropriations to be reimbursed from 
the appropriations authorized by this sub- 
section when made. 

“(d) No payment may be made to any 
local educational agency under this section 
except upon application therefor which is 
submitted through the appropriate State 
educational agency and is filed with the 
Commissioner in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by him. In determining the 
order in which such applications shall be 
approved, the Commissioner shall consider 
the relative educational and financial needs 
of the local educational agencies which have 
submitted approval applications. 

“(e) Amounts paid by the Commissioner 
to local educational agencies under this sec- 
tion may be paid in advance or by way of 
reimbursement and in such installments as 
the Commissioner may determine. Any funds 
paid to a local educational agency and not 
expended or otherwise used for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” 


TITLE III—DURATION OF AND AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROGRAMS UNDER ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 AND PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874, EIGHTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) Section 102 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (as redesignated by section 110 
of this Act) is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1971”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 103(c) 
of such Act (as redesignated by section 110 
of this Act) is amended by inserting “and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years” 
after “June 30, 1968”. 

(b) (1) Section 201(a) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 10, 1966, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(2) Section 201(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out and $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and the 
succeeding fiscal year, only such sums may 
be appropriated as the Congress may here- 
after authorize by law” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $175,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $200,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971”. 

(c)(1) Section 601 of such Act (as re- 
designated by section 152 of this Act) 1s 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1967, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year,“. 

(2) Section 602 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by section 152 of this Act) is amended 
by striking out “and $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: $150,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, $200,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 3, 1970, and $225,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971“. 

(d) (1) Section 3 of the Act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1967” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1971”. 

(2) Section 15(15) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1962-1963” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 1966-1967“. 

(e) Section 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), are each amended 
by striking out “1968” wherever it occurs and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1971“. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS FOR ADEQUATE 
LEADTIME AND FOR PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


ACTS SUBJECT TO THIS TITLE 


Src. 401. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (title II of 
Public Law 81-874), titles II, III, V. VI, 
VII, and VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, and the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 (title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966), as now in effect or here- 
after from time to time amended. 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, for each fiscal year for which 
appropriations are otherwise authorized 
under any title or Act referred to in section 
401, such sums as may be necessary, to be 
available to the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, for expenses, 
including grants, contracts, or other pay- 
ments, for (1) planning for the succeeding 
year programs or projects authorized under 
such title or Act and (2) evaluation of pro- 
grams or projects so authorized. 


ADVANCE FUNDING 


Sec. 403. To the end of affording the re- 
sponsible State, local, and Federal officers 
concerned adequate notice of available Fed- 
eral financial assistance for education, ap- 
propriation for grants, contracts, or other 
payments under any Act referred to in section 
401 are authorized to be included in the 
appropriation Act for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available for obligation. In order to effect a 
transition to this method of timing appro- 
priation action, the preceding sentence shall 
apply notwithstanding that its initial appli- 
cation under any such Act will result in the 
enactment in the same year (whether in the 
same appropriation Act or otherwise) of two 
separate appropriations, one for the then 
current fiscal year and one for the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

EVALUATION REPORTS AND CONGRESSIONAL 

REVIEW 

Sec. 404. (a) No later than March 31 of 
each calendar year, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the respective committees of the Con- 
gress having legislative jurisdiction over any 
Act referred to in section 401 and to the re- 
spective Committees on Appropriations a 
report evaluating the results and effective- 
ness of programs and projects assisted there- 
under during the preceding fiscal year, to- 
gether with his recommendations (including 
any legislative recommendations) relating 
thereto. 
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(b) In the case of any such program, the 
report submitted in the penultimate fiscal 
year for which appropriations are then au- 
thorized to be made for such program shall 
include a comprehensive and detailed re- 
view and evaluation of such program (as up 
to date as the due date permits) for its en- 
tire past life, based to the maximum extent 
practicable on objective measurements, to- 
gether with the Secretary’s recommendations 
as to proposed legislative action. 


CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF EXPIRING 
APPROPRIATION AUTHORITY 
Sec, 405.(a) Unless the Congress, in the 
regular session in which a comprehensive 
evalution report required by section 404(b) 
is submitted to Congress, has passed or for- 
mally rejected legislation extending the au- 
thorization for appropriations then specified 
for any title, part, or section of law to which 
such evaluation relates, such authorization is 
hereby automatically extended for one fiscal 
year beyond, and at the level specified for, 
the terminal year of such authorization. 
(b) In the event that no appropriation for 
the purpose of making payments pursuant to 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is made prior to the 15th 
day in May immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
may execute grant agreements for grants pur- 
suant to such title for such fiscal year. Such 
grant agreements shall be obligations of the 
United States. The amounts of such grant 
agreements shall be determined on the basis 
of an appropriation for the purposes of such 
title equal to the amount appropriated for 
such purposes prior to the 15th day in May 
for the fiscal year in which such day occurs. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS ON 
ACADEMIC OR SCHOOL YEAR BASIS 


Sec. 406. Appropriations for any fiscal 
year for grants, contracts, or other payments 
to educational agencies or institutions under 
any Act referred to in section 401 may, 
in accordance with regulations of the Sec- 
retary, be made available for expenditure 
by the agency or institution concerned on 
the basis of an academic or school year dif- 
fering from such fiscal year. 


TITLE V—EXTENSION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
REVISION OF ALLOTMENTS 
Sec, 501. The first sentence of section 
305(a) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 
(title III of Public Law 89-750) is amended 
to read as follows: “From the sums available 
for purposes of section 304(b) for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall allot (1) not 
more than 2 per centum thereof among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Virgin Islands according to their re- 
spective needs for assistance under such 
section, and (2) $100,000 to each State.” 
INCLUDING PRIVATE NONPROFIT AGENCIES 


Sec. 502. (a) Section 304(b) of the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “and 
private nonprofit agencies.” 

(b) Section 306 (a) (7) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“local educational agencies” the following: 
“and private nonprofit agencies“. 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 503. The second sentence of section 
307 (a) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 is 
amended to read as follows: “For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and succeeding 
fiscal years, the Federal share for each State 
shall be 90 per centum, except that with 
respect to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands such Federal share shall be 100 per 
centum.” 

AUTHORIZATION EXTENDED 

Sec. 504. Section 314 of the Adult Educa- 

tion Act of 1966 is amended by striking out 
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“and” before 860,000, 000“ and by inserting 
the following after June 30, 1968,: “$70,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $90,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971,”. 


TITLE 
AND STUDY FOR SCHOOLBUS SAFETY 
STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec, 601. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Transportation, is authorized to 
conduct or to make grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements for (1) a study and in- 
vestigation in order to determine minimum 
safety standards for the operation of school- 
buses, and (2) demonstration projects for 
the purposes of such study. Such projects 
shall include such research and testing ac- 
tivities as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall report the results of such 
study to the Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1969, together with such recommen- 
dations for additional legislation for the 
establishment of minimum safety standards 
for school buses as he deems advisable. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 602. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 
TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
FINDINGS OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 701. The Congress hereby finds that 
one of the most acute educational problems 
in the United States is that which involves 
millions of children of limited English-speak- 
ing ability because they come from environ- 
ments where the dominant language is other 
than English; that additional efforts should 
be made to supplement present attempts to 
find adequate and constructive solutions to 
this unique and perplexing educational situ- 
ation; and that the urgent need is for com- 
prehensive and cooperative action now on 
the local, State, and Federal levels to develop 
forward-looking approaches to meet the seri- 
ous learning difficulties faced by this sub- 
stantial segment of the Nation’s school-age 
population. 


AMENDMENT TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 702. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by re- 
designating title VII as title VIII, by re- 
designating sections 701 through 707 and 
references thereto as sections 801 through 
807, respectively, and by inserting after title 
VI the following new title: 


“TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 701. This title may be cited as the 
‘Bilingual Education Act’. 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 702. In recognition of the special 
educational needs of the large numbers of 
children of limited English-speaking ability 
in the United States, Congress hereby de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies to develop and carry out 
new and imaginative elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs designed to meet 
these special educational needs. For the pur- 
poses of this title, ‘children of limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability’ means children who 
come from environments where the domi- 
nant language is other than English. 


“AUTHORIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 703. (a) For the purposes of making 
grants under this title, there is authorized 
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to be appropriated the sum of $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $30,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June June 30, 1970, and the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

“(b) In determining distribution of funds 
under this title, the Commissioner shall give 
highest priority to States and areas within 
States having the greatest need for programs 
pursuant to this title. Such priorities shall 
shall take into consideration the number of 
children of limited English-speaking ability 
between the ages of three and eighteen in 
each State. 


“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Sec, 704. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 705, for— 

“(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs 
of children of limited English-speaking 
ability in schools haying a high concentra- 
tion of such children from families (A) with 
incomes below $3,000 per year, or (B) re- 
celving payments under a program of aid to 
families with dependent children under a 
State plan approved under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, including research proj- 
ects, pilot projects designed to test the effec- 
tiveness of plans so developed, and the de- 
velopment and dissemination of special in- 
structional materials for use in bilingual 
education programs; and 

“(b) providing preservice training de- 
signed to prepare persons to participate in 
bilingual education programs as teachers, 
teacher-aides, or other ancillary education 
personnel such as counselors, and inservice 
training and development programs designed 
to enable such persons to continue to im- 
prove their qualifications while participating 
in such programs; and 

“(c) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and equip- 
ment, designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of children of limited English- 
speaking ability in schools having a high 
concentration of such children from families 
(A) with incomes below $3,000 per year, or 
(B) receiving payments under a program of 
aid to families with dependent children un- 
der a State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, through activities 
such as— 

(1) bilingual education programs; 

“(2) programs designed to impart to stu- 
dents a knowledge of the history and culture 
associated with their languages; 

“(3) efforts to establish closer cooperation 
between the school and the home; 

“(4) early childhood educational pr 
related to the purposes of this title and de- 
signed to improve the potential for profitable 
learning activities by children; 

5) adult education programs related to 
the purposes of this title, particularly for 
parents of children participating in bilingual 
programs; 

“(6) programs designed for dropouts or 
potential dropouts having need of bilingual 
programs; 

“(7) programs conducted by accredited 
trade, vocational, or technical schools; and 

“(8) other activities which meet the pur- 
poses of this title. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS AND CONDITIONS 
FOR APPROVAL 


“Sec. 705. (a) A grant under this title may 
be made to a local educational agency or 
agencies, or to an institution of higher edu- 
cation applying jointly with a local educa- 
tional agency, upon application to the Com- 
missioner at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Commissioner deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 
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“(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purpose set forth in section 704 and pro- 
vide for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

“(3) set forth a program of such size, 
scope, and design as will make a substantial 
step toward achieving the purpose of this 
title; 

“(4) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avall- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available by the applicant 
for the purposes described in section 704, and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this title; 

(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to de- 
termine the extent to which funds provided 
under this title have been effective in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the area served, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; 

(67) provide assurance that provision has 
been made for the participation in the proj- 
ect of those children of limited English- 
speaking ability who are not enrolled on a 
full-time basis; and 

(8) provide that the applicant will utilize 
in programs assisted pursuant to this title 
the assistance of persons with expertise in 
the educational problems of children of 
limited English-speaking ability and make 
optimum use in such programs of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the area 
to be served; and for the purposes of this par- 
agraph, the term ‘cultural and educational 
resources’ includes State educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, public and nonprofit 
private agencies such as libraries, museums, 
musical and artistic organizations, educa- 
tional radio and television, and other cul- 
tural and educational resources. 

“(b) Applications for grants under title 
may be approved by the Commissioner only 
if— 

“(1) the application meets the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (a) ; 

“(2) the program set forth in the applica- 
tion is consistent with criteria established 
by the Commissioner for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribution of assist- 
ance under this title within each State, which 
criteria shall be developed by him on the 
basis of a consideration of (A) the geographic 
distribution of children of limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability, (B) the relative need 
of persons in different geographic areas with- 
in the State for the kinds of services and 
activities described in paragraph (c) of sec- 
tion 704, and (C) the relative ability of par- 
ticular local educational agencies within the 
State to provide those services and activities; 

“(3) the Commissioner determines (A) 
that the program will utilize the best avail- 
able talents and resources and will substan- 
tially increase the educational opportunities 
in the area to be served by the applicant, and 
(B) that, to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type which this 
program is intended to meet, provision has 
Don made for participation of such children; 
an 
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“(4) the State educational agency has 
been notified of the application and been 
piven the opportunity to offer recommenda- 

ons. 


“(c) Amendments of applications shall, 
except as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Sec, 706. (a) The Commissioner shall pay 
to each applicant which has an application 
approved under this title an amount equal 
to the total sums expended by the applicant 
under the application for the purposes set 
forth therein. 

“(b) Payments under this title may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Src. 707. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Committee on the Education of Bilin- 
gual Children, consisting of nine members 
appointed, without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws, by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, The Commissioner 
shall appoint one such member as Chair- 
man, At least four of the members of the 
Advisory Committee shall be educators ex- 
perlenced in dealing with the educational 
problems of children whose native tongue is 
a language other than English. 

“(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner in the preparation of gen- 
eral regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
title, including the development of criteria 
for approval of applications thereunder. The 
Commissioner may appoint such special ad- 
visory and technical experts and consultants 
as May be useful and necessary in carrying 
out the functions of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

“(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
traveltime; and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“LABOR STANDARDS 

“Sec. 708, All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all minor remodeling projects assisted under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar minor 
remodeling in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c).” 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Src, 703. (a) That part of section 801 (as 
so redesignated by section 702 of this Act) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 which precedes clause (a) is 
amended by striking out “and VI” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “VI, and VII“. 

(b) Clause (j) of such section 801 as 
amended by this Act is further amended by 
striking out “and VI" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “VI, and VII“. 

AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE HIGHER 

EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec. 704. (a) The third sentence of section 

521 of the Education Professions Develop- 
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ment Act (title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965) is amended (1) effective for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 only, by 
inserting after a career of in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools” a new phrase 
as follows: “, a career of teaching children of 
limited English-speaking ability”, and (2) 
effective with respect to subsequent fiscal 
years, by inserting “, and including teaching 
children of limited English-speaking ability” 
after “including teaching in preschool and 
adult and vocational education programs”, 

(b) Effective for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, only, section 522(a) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “ten thou- 
sand fellowships for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eleven thousand fellowships for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968”. 

(c)(1) Section 528 of such Act is 
amended, effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1967, by striking out 
“'$275,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$285,000,000"; striking out 195,000,000“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 8205, 000,000“; 
striking out “$240,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof 250,000,000“; and striking out 
“July 1, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1970”. 

(2) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall, notwithstanding section 9(a) of 
Public Law 90-35, be effective with regard 
to fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1967. 

(d) Section 531(b) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating clauses (8) and (9) thereof 
as clauses (9) and (10), respectively, and by 
inserting immediately after clause (7) the 
following new clause: 

“(8) programs or projects to train or re- 
train persons engaging in special educational 
programs for bilingual students;”. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XI OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 

Src. 705. (a) Section 1101 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out “and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and for the succeeding fiscal year, 
and $51,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the period at the end of clause 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof a comma 
and the word “or”, and by inserting after 
such clause a new clause as follows: 

“(4) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in special educational programs for 
bilingual students.” 


AMENDMENTS TO COOPERATIVE RESEARCH ACT 

Sec. 706. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Cooperative Research Act are 
each amended by inserting “and title VII“ 
after “section 503(a) (4) “. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, De- 
cember 1, 1967, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate November 30, 1967: 
In THE Coast GUARD 

The following named officers of the US. 
Coast Guard for promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

Capt. John D. McCubbin. 

Capt. William L. Morrison. 
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Capt. Robert E. Hammond. 

Capt. William F, Rea III. 

The following-named officer of the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve for promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral: 

Capt. Arnold I. Sobel. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. K. Edwin Graham, asso- 
ciate minister, Metropolitan Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and most merciful Father, in 
whose love we live and before whom we 
unite our hearts in adoration and praise, 
we thank Thee for all Thy goodness to 
us and ask Thy help that we may be 
faithful stewards and agents of Thy 
good will in a troubled world. Teach us 
how to use Thy gifts, not for self-ag- 
grandizement but for the inspiration and 
fulfillment of others. Grant us courage 
to withstand all temptations and make 
us wise in our evaluation of the needs 
of our people, Increase our strength in 
all those virtues which make us better 
men and women and create within us 
a passion to contend against whatever 
produces disharmony between man and 
man, nation and nation. Set before us 
this day the goal of high character and 
unselfish service which is the true 
achievement of life. 

O patient and loving Father, how 
much more intelligently and bravely we 
can serve our fellow men with Thy truth 
to guide us and Thy spirit to inspire 
us. Grant us now the mercy of these 
blessings and we shall praise Thee in 
all of life. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7977. An act to adjust certain postage 
rates, to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion for certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and to regulate the 
mailing of pandering advertisements, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12638. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain vessels for conversion and 
operation in unsubsidized service between 
the west coast of the United States and the 
territory of Guam; and 

H.R. 13510. An act to increase the basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services, 
and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7977) entitled An act to 
adjust certain postage rates, to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation for cer- 
tain officers and employees in the Federal 
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Government, and to regulate the mailing 
of pandering advertisements, and for 
other purposes,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Mownroney, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. CarRLson, and Mr. Fone to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 509 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 1159) to provide for construction aid 
for certain vessels operating on the inland 
rivers and waterways. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2247. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to increase the Federal ship 
mortgage insurance available in the case 
of certain oceangoing tugs and barges. 


EXTENDING LIFE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. CELLER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
10805) to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 


DE GAULLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
I told the other day about the self-ador- 
ing De Gaulle derives from the dismay 
with which the thinking people of the 
world as well as of France view his an- 
tics. In a world already tragically di- 
vided, he seeks to create additional bit- 
terness. We are all aware of his ambi- 
tions to project his person as France it- 
self. This can only be sickness. 

Many of his remarks were gratuitous 
insults to nations who had proven in the 
past their friendship for France, but 
none was more so than his reference to 
the centuries of “malevolence that the— 
the Jews—have provoked.” If his words 
were studied and deliberate, then he 
must be condemned for this tragic echo 
of the Nazi creed; if an unexamined out- 
burst, then he proves himself incapable 
as leader and thinker. How sad it is in- 
deed to see a former hero fall so low. It 
has within it the elements of a Greek 
tragedy. 


JOHNSON INTERVENES FOR PEACE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has received with relief the news 
that a settlement has been reached in 
the Greek-Turkish dispute over Cyprus. 
One shudders to think what dislocations 
and complications might have ensued if 
this dispute had reached the point of ac- 
tual warfare. For this reason, as well as 
for the security and safety of the people 
of Cyprus and of the two contending 
nations, the decision to resort to peaceful 
means of settlement has been welcomed 
by the world community. 

In this connection the United States 
should be proud of the role that its rep- 
resentatives have played. This Nation 
has been accused—unfairly I think—in 
many instances of interfering without 
justification in the affairs of other Na- 
tions. In this instance, we have con- 
tributed our efforts—at first uninvited, 
but welcomed—to the cause of world 
peace, In my judgment President John- 
son and his tireless emissary, Cyrus 
Vance, should be praised by the people 
of this country and of the world for ap- 
prehending the danger and for seizing 
the initiative to bring these two great al- 
lies of the United States back from the 
brink of destructive war. 

Once again the United States has used 
its power and persuasiveness in the cause 
of world peace. Let the world take note 
of this fact. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 25, the House passed a foreign 
aid authorization bill for mutual security, 
title I only, in the amount of $2.8 billion. 
The Senate subsequently passed an au- 
thorization bill of $2.6 billion. Subse- 
quently, and incidentally twice in 1 day, 
the House placed a $2 billion authoriza- 
tion limitation in a continuing resolution. 

On November 17, the House passed the 
foreign aid mutual security appropria- 
tion bill of which title I amounted to 
$2,196,000,000. There was some doubt as 
to whether this bill could be passed by 
the House without positive assurance 
that we would hold the line on this figure 
when the House conferees met with the 
Senate conferees. 

Many House Members thought that 
the Senate would follow suit as they did 
on the authorization bill and reduce the 
House appropriation bill from $2.2 billion 
to $2 billion, but we are now told that 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has reported out a bill in the amount of 
$2.7 billion. Incidentally, this is $100 
million above what the Senate had 
originally authorized and $522 million 
above what the House appropriated. 

It is indeed difficult to understand why 
the other body would take such an un- 
realistic view on foreign aid when the 
President recently indicated that the 
deficit for fiscal 1968 may reach $35 bil- 
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lion. Furthermore, funds have been 
frozen for many important projects in 
America such as Hill-Burton hospitals 
and sewerage systems for smaller cities, 
even though they had been previously 
approved. Money is also being withheld 
for other community projects. So, cer- 
tainly it is impossible for me to under- 
stand, even in part, what is taking place 
in the other body. I guess it is a ques- 
tion of “wait and see.“ 


DE GAULLE’S RETREAT FROM 
WISDOM 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s vaunted sense of history 
obviously abandoned him this week when 
he told a press conference that Israel 
was a warrior state and that the Jewish 
people had provoked anti-Semitism over 
the course of 19 centuries. Neither of 
these assertions could be further from 
history’s truths. 

De Gaulle’s statements are particu- 
larly puzzling because he has never shown 
any sign of anti-Semitism in his long 
career in public life. Such rank emotions 
have, in the past, been beneath him. But 
now, I fear, he has become a bitter old 
man, frustrated in many of his designs 
and determined to resort to any distor- 
tions to avenge his irritation. 

De Gaulle appears to be angry because 
Israel would not accept his prescription 
for national suicide. Certainly, Israel 
would not presume to tell France to sacri- 
fice its nationhood. It is astonishing that 
General de Gaulle, for some dubious 
gain, has persuaded himself that his ad- 
vice is not patently destructive, partisan, 
and unjust. I find it a shame that General 
de Gaulle now demeans his great contri- 
butions to history by the pettiness in 
which he is engaged. 

Israel and world Jewry have every 
right to be outraged by the statements 
De Gaulle has made. But whether or not 
General de Gaulle is in the twilight of 
his remarkable career, we have no need 
to accept his foolishness. Our chief con- 
solation is that the French people have 
shown themselves wiser than their chief 
in rejecting overwhelmingly the positions 
he has taken. 

The chief rabbi of Paris thought the 
statement serious enough to deplore it 
after consulting with important and 
moderate-minded coreligionists. 

Does Mr. de Gaulle, now deifying him- 
self, take the position that he may 
criticize and invite excesses against the 
Jewish people not only in France but 
throughout those parts of the world 
where anti-Semitism is latent? I fear me 
that senility is getting the best of a once 
great man. Unfortunately, he gives the 
lead to Nazi-minded individuals in his 
country and wherever else they might be. 
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L. B. J. PLANNED DEFICIT—TAX 
CHAOS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, keep in 
mind the President and his economic ad- 
visers programed a planned deficit. Of 
course, it got out of hand, and the Na- 
tion now is faced with a highly critical 
economic crisis. 

It does little good to say “I told you 
so,” but the chickens have really come 
home to roost, and the ethical question 
develops whether those of us who resisted 
the wild spending schemes should “bail 
out the spenders.” 

The “responsible” thing to do would 
probably be to vote for a substantial in- 
crease in taxes to pay for the Great 
Society ‘indulgences, however, neither 
L. B. J., his economists, nor his big spend- 
ers in the Democrat Congress give any 
assurance whatsoever that revenues 
raised by such a vote would be used to 
apply on the deficit. To the contrary, 
and this is supported by the frequent 
increases in the debt ceiling perform- 
ance, new domestic spending programs 
and more Federal employees would 
undoubtedly be the result. 

Finally, Vietnam is not the root cause 
of this dilemma—merely contributory. 


SECOND SHOWING OF THE NAVY 
FILM ON LSD 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon, at 4 p.m., through the courtesy of 
the U.S. Navy, and our reading clerk, 
Mr. Joe Bartlett, a second showing of 
the Navy’s films on LSD will be given 
at the caucus room in the Cannon Build- 


As a physician, I feel that LSD is the 
most dangerous drug in America today, 
even more so than heroin. As you know, 
use of this drug has caused intractable 
cases of insanity. The use of this drug 
has resulted in many suicides and mur- 
ders, and its use may well cause deform- 
ities of children of the users. 

I strongly urge all Members of this 
House to see the film. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PLEDGE 
OF ALLEGIANCE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, as a small boy I can recall very 
vividly standing in the classroom of my 
elementary school and pledging alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States. 
This was a great experience for me and 
one which I feel helped to develop a re- 
spect and devotion to my flag and coun- 
try. I still each time that I say the pledge 
feel a lump in my throat and a sense 
of deep gratitude and pride in the pit 
of my stomach. 

Mr. Speaker, having experienced as a 
child the pledge of allegiance in my class- 
rooms and knowing what it meant to me 
as a small boy, I was dismayed this morn- 
ing when I heard over the news broad- 
cast that the Washington, D.C., School 
Board in action taken at the last Board 
meeting removed the pledge of allegiance 
as à required part of the classroom rou- 
tine. Mr. Speaker, I am appalled by the 
action of the School Board in our Fed- 
eral City. Surely if any school system 
throughout the entire country should 
have the pledge of allegiance as a re- 
quired part of the classroom routine it 
should be in our Nation’s Capital. 

I am proud to be an American and I 
feel certain that the citizens of Wash- 
ington, D.C., are likewise. But I feel that 
we owe to our children an obligation to 
help develop within them the same sense 
of pride which we as adults have. This 
decision of the School Board is reprehen- 
sible and should be countermanded. I am 
today making such a request by letter 
to the president of the School Board for 
certainly we need to promote patriotism 
and not degrade its importance and if 
the Washington, D.C., School Board does 
not understand and value the impor- 
tance of the pledge of allegiance and 
patriotism then we the Congress of the 
people of the United States should take 
steps to see that the Board is replaced 
with one that does. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO GOLD 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, devaluation 
of the British pound came as a shock to 
many Members of this body, as well as to 
Many persons in the financial world. 

The U.S. Government, in concert with 
other European powers, has indicated an 
intent to maintain the price of gold at 
$35 per ounce in support of the dollar. 
However, the present growing concern 
abroad over the stability of the dollar is a 
matter of grave worry to U.S. Treasury 
officials. 

I should remind these gentlemen in the 
administration, and Treasury officials, 
that a bill, H.R. 3274, to provide Federal 
financial assistance payments to domes- 
tic gold operators, with the objective of 
increasing domestic gold production, has 
been reported favorably by the House In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
is now before the House Rules Commit- 
tee. 


The bill in question does not raise the 
price of gold, but does provide subsidy 
payments in the year following produc- 
tion, which would have the effect of sub- 
stantially increasing U.S. gold produc- 
tion, to stop the constant drain against 
our gold monetary reserves brought 
about by the disparity of three times an- 
nual domestic consumption over produc- 
tion. 

Obviously, this bill, if adopted—to 
some measure at least—would shore up 
our gold reserves and consequently 
should strengthen confidence, in foreign 
circles, that the value of the dollar will 
be maintained. 

In the interest of national security, our 
gold reserves must be increased. I predict 
this statement will be made with increas- 
ing frequency on the floor of the House. 


THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago, 
on November 17, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a foreign aid bill 
calling for expenditures in this fiscal 
year of approximately $2.1 billion. 

During consideration of the bill, there 
was a commitment on the part of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN], chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with foreign op- 
erations, that due to the financial situa- 
tion confronting this Government, he 
and the members of his committee would 
insist in any conference on the House 
figure. I note the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana is on the floor and if I am wrong 
in what I have said with respect to his 
position, I hope the gentleman will cor- 
rect me. 

Now we learn that the Appropriations 
Committee of the other body has ap- 
proved a bill increasing this figure by 
more than $522 million, and this at a 
time when President Johnson is demand- 
ing a tax increase and claims to be pre- 
paring a program of spending reductions 
in domestic programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I speak for a very 
substantial number of Members of the 
House when I say that we expect the 
gentleman from Louisiana and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee to give not one 
inch of ground with respect to foreign 
aid expenditures when they go to con- 
ference with the other body. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
pared to keep the promise that I made 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 


DISRESPECT FOR THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to inform the House that the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., in a letter delivered to me 
yesterday, has refused to suspend log- 
ging operations in the McArthur-Elam 
Creek area in California until we can 
work our will on final design of the Red- 
wood National Park. 

On Wednesday, November 22, 34 Mem- 
bers of this House asked this corporation 
to suspend these operations until the 
House defines the boundaries next spring. 
We have been flatly refused by the 
corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
pledged its help to the Senate in a mora- 
torium on cutting in those areas under 
serious consideration for inclusion in the 
Redwood National Park. 

We requested the same due considera- 
tion for a period of approximately 4 more 
months. 

I deplore this disrespect of the public 
interest on the part of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., and I intend to speak more 
fully on this matter this afternoon so 
that my colleagues may be fully in- 
formed of the situation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman form Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to have the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN] bring this matter to the 
attention of the Members of the House. 
His action represents a real service to 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
companies involved should recognize the 
fact that they have a public interest 
which they should take into considera- 
tion as well as their own private in- 
terests. In other words, they should re- 
spect the consequences and the price 
which might come about as a result of 
their actions. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the distin- 
guished ranking minority Member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
LOR] of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for his support and 
encouraging comment. I can assure the 
gentleman that I shall expand upon this 
subject in detail later this afternoon. 


NATIONAL DAY OF CENTRAL 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am happy to extend congratula- 
tions and good wishes to President Jean- 
Bedel Bokassa and to the government 
and people of the Central African Re- 
public on their national day, December 
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1. On that date in 1958 the French over- 
seas territory of Ubangi-Shari became 
an autonomous member of the French 
community. The territory became an in- 
dependent nation on August 13, 1960, as 
the Central African Republic. 

An inland country more than 300 
miles from the sea, the Central African 
Republic covers an area of 238,000 square 
miles, slightly smaller than Texas. It is 
mainly a vast, rolling plateau close to 
the Equator and draining toward the 
Congo basin. The 2 million inhabitants 
are divided into four main ethnic groups 
but sangho, the language of the Ubangis, 
is spoken in many parts of the country, 
while French is the official language. 

Essentially an agricultural country 
with cotton and coffee as its chief ex- 
ports, the Central African Republic also 
produces diamonds. It faces serious 
problems in its efforts to achieve eco- 
nomic development and to improve the 
living conditions of its people. These con- 
siderations, which understandably pre- 
occupy the Central African Government, 
motivated the launching of Operation 
Bokassa, designed to encourage agricul- 
tural production through greater self- 
help. Less active on the international 
scene, the Central African Republic 
nevertheless seeks friendship and peace 
through constructive positions on world 
issues. 

The Central African Republic has 
maintained extremely close relations 
with the former colonial power, France, 
which provides extensive assistance and 
is the country’s chief trading partner. 

The diplomatic links between the Cen- 
tral African Republic and the United 
States were established shortly after the 
Central African Republic achieved inde- 
pendence in 1960. But other bonds be- 
tween our two peoples long predate those 
links between states. Our mutually bene- 
ficial relations—both governmental and 
private—are exemplified by the presence 
in the Central African Republic of about 
220 American citizens, including not only 
members of the embassy and its related 
aid mission and cultural center, but also 
long-established Protestant missionaries 
and businessmen in the diamond indus- 
try. The U.S. Government has extended 
modest economic assistance. 

I am sure I speak for the people of the 
United States in wishing continued prog- 
ress to this young Republic on its eighth 
national day since independence. 

My good wishes also go to Ambassador 
Michel Gallin-Douathe, whom I knew 
personally as a delegate to the 20th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1965 and whom I hold 
in warm esteem. 


LET'S FIGHT BACK 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the time has come to fight back. 

We can fight back, and we must. When 
a man is trying to kill you, fight him. 
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First, we should simply refuse to pay gold 
for the dollars he holds, to bring to an is- 
sue the war debts moratorium of 1931 
and the London agreement of 1953. 

This was not a forgiveness of the debt. 
Our Government should act quickly. 
What else can be done? First, our tour- 
ists can give thought to going to more 
friendly places, such as Britain, sunny 
Spain, and interesting Italy. 

Every single one of us can fight back 
at this old man by asking our wives not 
to buy any more French perfume. 

We can strike back by leaving his 
French wines on the shelves of our mer- 
chants and enjoying our own domestic 
wines for a change. 

Back in the area of governmental ac- 
tion, we should consider the sale of some 
of our wheat on the world market. 

Another retaliatory move which will 
let him know we will never again turn the 
other cheek would be to limit Air France 
to one port of entry in the United States. 
If he wants to restrict our air overflights 
of France, why should we let his airline 
travel in the United States? 

There are other ways we can strike 
back, Let us remind this old gentleman 
that if he wants a fight, it will be costly 
for him. Let us let him have our answer 
with both barrels. 

If our Government and our people are 
willing to follow a firm and determined 
course, it will not be long before we have 
a firm figurative hold on his oversized 
nose. He will be yelling uncle“ —this 
time, Uncle Sam. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 13510, TO PROVIDE PAY IN- 
CREASES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13510) to 
provide pay increases for members of the 
armed services, and for other purposes, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
RIVERS, PHILBIN, HÉBERT, Price of Mi- 
nois, ARENDS, O’KoNsKI, and Bray. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13934, AMENDMENTS TO 
CERTAIN ATOMIC ENERGY ACTS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, and in behalf of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Younc],I call up House 
Resolution 988 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 988 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13934) to amend the Atomic Energy Com- 
munity Act of 1955, as amended, the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958, as 
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amended. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
House minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of H.R. 13934, it 
shall be in order to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 2644 and consider the same 
in the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON] for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 988 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate for consideration of H.R. 13934 
to amend the Atomic Energy Community 
Act, the Atomic Energy Act, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act. The resolu- 
tion further provides that, after passage 
of H.R. 13934, it shall be in order to take 
S. 2644 from the Speaker's table and con- 
sider the same in the House. 

H.R. 13934 would amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act by revising the 
system of priorities applicable to the sale 
of apartment houses at Los Alamos, N. 
Mex. It would authorize the sale of these 
dwellings on a priority basis not only to 
housing cooperatives but to certain 
others as well. 

The bill would further amend the act 
to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to continue to make assistance 
payments to the cities of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and to the 
Richland School District, and to state 
more explicitly the criteria for making 
such payments. 

The bill would amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act to provide certain additional au- 
thority for the AEC to perform research 
for others pertaining to the protection of 
public health and safety, and to eliminate 
the requirement for determinations by 
the President of the quantities of special 
nuclear material to be produced and the 
amounts to be available for distribution 
by the AEC. Several technical amend- 
ments would be made to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. 

The bill would amend the Euratom 
Cooperation Act to effect three changes. 
First, it would authorize the transfer of 
an additional 145,000 kilograms of 
uranium 235 to the European Atomic 
Energy Community. Second, it would 
authorize the transfer of an additional 
1,000 kilograms of plutonium to Eura- 
tom. Third, it would authorize the AEC 
to perform uranium enrichment serv- 
ices for Euratom, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 988 in order that H.R. 
13934 may be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN]. 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] 
has stated, House Resolution 988 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate for the consideration of H.R. 
13934, the Atomic Energy Act amend- 
ments, 

The purpose of the bill is to amend 
three major acts dealing with matters 
under the jurisdiction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1955, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, 

The bill is noncontroversial; it was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 
No departmental views are attached to 
the report. 

Sections 1 through 4 of the bill amend 
the Atomic Energy Community Act. 
These provide authority for the Atomic 
Energy Commission to establish a re- 
vised system of priorities to be followed 
in the sale by the Government to local 
residents of apartment buildings in Los 
Alamos, N. Mex. Assistance payments 
are authorized, but not required, by the 
AEC to the cities of Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Richland, Wash., in continuation of 
present policy. These two cities have 
large AEC installations. Criteria are es- 
tablished to determine the amount of 
such payments. Finally, section 4 pro- 
vides that any funds appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this act must 
first be authorized by legislation. 

Sections 5 through 12 amend the 
Atomic Energy Act. Major amendments 
include: Expanding the AEC’s authority 
to assist other persons with research in 
the fields of protection of public health 
and safety or through training pro- 
grams; deleting current language in the 
act which required the President once a 
year to determine in writing the quanti- 
ties of special nuclear material to be 
produced and the quantities to be avail- 
able for distribution to both foreign and 
domestic users, 

Section 13 of the bill amends the Eura- 
tom Cooperation Act in three respects: It 
increases the maximum amount of ura- 
nium-235 that may be transferred to 
Euratom from 70,000 kilograms to a 
new top of 215,000 kilograms; it increases 
the maximum amount of plutonium 
which may be transferred to Euratom 
from 500 kilograms to a new ceiling of 
1,500 kilograms; it authorizes the AEC to 
peron enrichment services for Eura- 

m. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule being granted, and I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘ 5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13094, AMENDMENT OF 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, and on behalf of the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], I call up 
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House Resolution 963 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 963 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
jon for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
18094) to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee [Mr. 
QuILLEN], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 963 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
13094 to amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended. 

Regulation of commodity futures trad- 
ing dates back to 1922 under the Grain 
Futures Act and has been in substan- 
tially its present form since 1936, when 
the earlier act was amended and its 
name changed to the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. 

Contract terms for futures trading are 
embodied in the rules of the exchanges. 
When buying or selling, traders need 
specify only the commodity, the quanti- 
ty, the month when the contract will 
mature, and the price. These futures con- 
tracts are used by producers, warehouse- 
men, dealers, and processors as “hedges” 
to lessen the risk of adverse price move- 
ments in the commodities which they 
own or for which they have made for- 
ward sales. Futures are also used ex- 
tensively by speculators who seek profits 
from the movement of commodity prices. 

The larger part of the trading on the 
futures market consists of purchases and 
sales by persons seeking a speculative 
profit. These include thousands of specu- 
lative traders, representing almost every 
line of human endeavor. This speculative 
activity provides a means of reducing 
price risks by persons handling the ac- 
tual commodity and thus makes possible 
higher prices to producers and lower 
prices to consumers. The markets also 
provide a place for the focusing of the 
worldwide factors of supply and demand 
with the result that, in the absence of 
artificial or manipulative forces, proper 
competitive prices are established. 

The fact that the greater part of the 
activity in the futures markets is of a 
speculative nature carries with it the 
danger that on occasion powerful trad- 
ers will attempt to influence prices in 
the direction favorable to their market 
position, Through the years there have 
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been other abuses which detract from 
the usefulness and the integrity of the 
markets. 

Each and every unfavorable feature 
of futures trading can never be elimi- 
nated; however, the history of regulation 
shows that these unfavorable forces can 
be reduced without endangering the 
necessary liquidity of the markets. This 
has been the result in the past, and the 
present legislation is designed to con- 
tinue the program of improvement. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 963 in order that H.R. 
13094 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] 
has stated, House Resolution 963 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate for the consideration of H.R. 
13094, the Commodity Exchange Act 
amendments. 

The purpose of H.R. 13094 is to remove 
defects in the act which have led to 
problems in the operation and regulation 
of the commodity exchanges. 

Commodity exchanges deal in “fu- 
tures,” or contracts for specific amounts 
of a particular commodity, corn, wheat, 
hogs, and so forth, which have not yet 
been harvested and prepared for delivery 
into the stream of commerce. These con- 
tracts are used by speculators particu- 
larly as a small upward price movement 
on a particular commodity can mean 
large profits. Most trading in these fu- 
tures is done by speculators. Volume has 
increased rapidly in recent years and now 
totals about $75 billion annually. 

The bill gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture additional authority to regulate 
contracts in futures, to issue cease-and- 
desist orders to those violating either the 
act or his market orders, to establish 
minimum financial requirements for 
traders, and to deny or revoke the regis- 
tration of any commission merchants 
who will not meet the requirements es- 
tablished, or who has engaged in actions 
prohibited by the act. 

Additionally, contract markets would 
be required to keep their books and rec- 
ords available for inspection and to keep 
customers’ funds held for business pur- 
poses separate from its own. The bill 
broadens the category of those who may 
be prosecuted for engaging in fraudulent 
activities in connection with market 
business. 

Finally, two new commodities are 
added to those regulated under the act— 
livestock and livestock products. 

The Department of Agriculture sup- 
ports the bill. It has advised that the ad- 
ditional cost of the bill annually will be 
$600,000. There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule being granted, and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee [Mr. MAHON]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, MAHON 
was allowed to proceed out of order.) 

REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the deval- 
uation of the British pound, the chal- 
lenge which is being made to the Amer- 
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ican dollar, and the unacceptably high 
Federal budget deficit in prospect make 
imperative the practice of economy by 
our Government. Woodrow Wilson once 
told the Congress: 


The duty of economy is not debatable. It 
is manifest and imperative. 


We are now faced with the prospect 
of a budget deficit in excess of $20,000,- 
000,000. Economy is clearly imperative. 

It is anticipated that the Congress 
will, at this session, reduce budget re- 
quests for appropriations for fiscal 1968 
by close to $6 billion. To do this will re- 
quire that we hold the line on the for- 
eign aid bill as it passed the House, and 
on the poverty authorization as it passed 
the House. A saving of $5 billion is not 
inconsequential. 

Yesterday, the administration told the 
Congress that it was willing to reduce 
expenditures below the level which would 
be permitted by the appropriation ac- 
tions. I wish to applaud the administra- 
tion for its resolve to make further re- 
ductions in Government spending. I have 
advocated through the years that wher- 
ever possible, we follow a “pay-as-we- 
go” policy. Having such a philosophy, I 
cannot do other than commend the ad- 
ministration for its efforts to make fur- 
ther reductions in expenditures, espe- 
cially in the present fiscal crisis. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
have warned the Congress and the 
country that our economic security at 
home and abroad are in jeopardy unless 
we take the proper steps to restrain Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the proposals 
for further reductions are proper ques- 
tions for discussion by the conferees on 
House Joint Resolution 888, the continu- 
ing resolution and expenditure limitation 
which passed the House on October 18 
and which is now deadlocked in 
conference. 

A way may be found through the ve- 
hicle of the continuing resolution to give 
support to further reductions in spend- 
ing. The opportunity will be explored. 

It will be recalled that the House, on 
October 8, adopted additional expendi- 
ture reductions in the sum of roughly $5 
billion, according to our calculations. The 
Senate deleted the House reductions from 
the bill. At five meetings of the con- 
ferees we have sought to work out some 
sort of compromise economy proposal. 
Thus far, we have not been successful in 
achieving a meeting of the minds with 
the other body, but it may be that the 
new spending reductions proposed by the 
administration on yesterday will open a 
way to some appropriate agreement. As I 
say, I propose that this objective be fully 
explored at additional meetings of the 
conferees. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
the statement he has made. I join him in 
commending the administration upon its 
expression of willingness to reduce ex- 
penditures in view of conditions now con- 
fronting the country. 
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I commend the gentleman and his 
committee for the effort they have made 
all year to hold all appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1968 to a minimum. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

I should say that making significant 
reductions in Government spending is 
not easy. Our cuts in appropriations were 
contrary to the recommendations of 
Cabinet heads and heads of other Gov- 
ernment agencies who advocated ap- 
proval of the full budget estimates. Of 
course, they were required under the 
procedure to support the budget esti- 
mates. Many persons advocated more 
funds, not less. 

It seems to me that we must find ways 
of making further reductions in view of 
the vastly changed conditions. It was es- 
timated by the President in the 1968 
budget, submitted last January, that the 
budget deficit would be $8.1 billion. It is 
now estimated to be in excess of $20 bil- 
lion. Under these changed circumstances, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be manda- 
tory that further economies be achieved 
and that the deficit be brought down to 
more manageable proportions. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and ask unani- 
mous consent that he be allowed to speak 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted 
to hear my distinguished chairman say 
today that there will be additional meet- 
ings now of the conferees on the con- 
tinuing resolution and on the spending 
limitation. It has been now more than 
2 weeks since that committee has met, I 
thought we were making some progress 
at the last meeting. Apparently there 
was no desire to go on from there. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 8 this House 
in its wisdom overwhelmingly supported 
a spending limitation. That is what is in 
conference. I believe that is what the 
House should insist upon. 

I do not believe that the suggestions 
which have been made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget would be as effec- 
tive or would do the job that would be 
done if the will of the House were fol- 
lowed. 

It seems to me, under our rights and 
responsibilities under the constitution 
to make the appropriations and to 
handle the purse strings, the House 
should insist upon its position and not 
yield to those who find some easier way 
to have it done. 

We are talking about an emergency, 
Mr. Speaker—an emergency in Great 
Britain. Some of us on this side of the 
aisle have been talking about an 
emergency for a long time on the ques- 
tion of fiscal responsibility and the re- 
duction of the budget and the cutting 
down on spending. This is not a new 
emergency. It has been an emergency 
for some time. 

What has happened in Great Britain, 
of course, has pointed up what can hap- 
pen when one continues spending in the 
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manner in which they did and in the 
way in which we have. We are now 
spending $28,000 a minute just to pay 
the interest on our national debt. We 
have to do something about it. We can- 
not continue on this line. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House demonstrated real wisdom in put- 
ting a limitation on spending in the 
manner in which we can prevent this 
runaway inflation. We adopted that on 
October 8, when this House spoke. If 
that had been followed we would not 
have this so-called emergency in the 
Federal Government today. We would 
have cleared our skirts and washed our 
linen and would be in a position to go 
forward. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again I am delighted 
that my distinguished chairman has said 
we are going to meet again. I believe we 
should insist upon the House position. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
must bring the foreign aid bill back as 
the House passed it. This is something we 
cannot afford, going into high foreign 
aid when the Hill-Burton Act is in limbo 
and not being carried out and when 
many of the poverty programs and other 
things in regard to our own Nation have 
been frozen. Still there are those who 
would like to increase foreign aid over 
the amount passed by the House. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be glad to yield to my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to support the point that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio makes, because the 
spending limitation as such is so much 
more preferable to a simple continuing 
resolution. If I might draw the attention 
of the gentleman to our hearings in the 
past couple of days before the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of the Committee on Appropriations 
having to do with the war on poverty. We 
can very well see in the testimony given 
to us thus far that under a simple con- 
tinuing resolution the level of spending 
is that prevailing on the last day of the 
fiscal year 1967 last June 30, rather 
than an average rate of expenditure over 
the entire year. In other words, here we 
are practically halfway through the 
fiscal year 1968 and spending at a much 
higher rate than most realize when we 
talk in terms of a budgeted or appropria- 
tion figure for any line items for the en- 
tire fiscal year 1967. 

This puts us in a position where to 
hold the line at the 1967 fiscal year level 
we will have to cut back from the current 
expanded level of spending in this first 
half of fiscal year 1968 very markedly in 
the last half to get the overall figure rec- 
onciled with the 1967 figure. So an ac- 
tual overall spending lid, rather than a 
continuing resolution, in my opinion, is 
so much more effective, and I would hope 
the conferees would stand by the Bow 
proposal. 

Mr. BOW. I will say to the gentleman 
that is the position I will take in the 
conference. The House has spoken and 
I think has spoken well. We should have 
a spending limitation and not go into 
the other formula that has been sug- 
gested, which I have not been able com- 
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pletely to digest but which it seems to 
me is not effective. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, but I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Kiuczyn- 
SKI was given permission to speak out 
of order.) 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO MIKE KIRWAN 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 
days from now, on December 2, one of 
the most beloved Members who has ever 
served in the House will celebrate his 
birthday. I think everyone here knows 
I am talking about MRR Kirwan. Thir- 
ty of his years have been spent here in 
the House, serving not only the people 
of Ohio but all the people of the land, 
and truly serving the land itself in his 
never-wavering dedication to civil 
works and natural resource develop- 
ment. 

Mike is a thoughtful counselor, a joy- 
ous companion, and a man forever young 
at heart. He is one of that comparative- 
ly small number among us who learned 
the profession of politics in the old 
school but has never had any difficulty 
adjusting to the ever-changing demands 
of progress. 

Years pass, and times change, but 
there is one quality we seek in all men 
that never alters. Down through the 
ages, integrity has always been the hall- 
mark of the truly distinguished man. 
There are a lot of ways to express our 
affection and respect for MIKE KIRWAN, 
but probably the most significant of all 
is that when he gives you his word, you 
know you can rely on it absolutely. Be- 
hind our hearty “Happy Birthday, 
Mike” lies the hope and prayer that he 
will be spared to share with us many, 
many more of these anniversaries. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Kituczynsx1] has 
taken this time to pay tribute to one of 
our finest Members whose birthday will 
be next Saturday. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of MIKE KIRWAN 
is the story of America. Here is a man 
who came up from adversity to the 
heights of national responsibility. MIKE 
is the American dream come true. His 
life is an inspiration to every American 
child. Like the people who first settled in 
this country, MR Kirwan, who had to 
make his own way in life, saw in America 
a land of hope. He lived to make that 
hope come true. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrxe Kirwan not only 
fulfilled that hope during the span of his 
own life, he also added so much to the 
country which gave to him that oppor- 
tunity. 

I doubt that any man who has served 
in our time in this legislative body has 
done as much to help build America, to 
develop its resources, to conserve its wa- 
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ter, to expand its opportunities as MIKE 
Kirwan. He has helped make America a 
land of even greater hope than it was 
when he started his service in this House. 
Think of it, Mr. Speaker, here is a man 
who had to leave school while he was still 
a child, a man who had to start earning 
his own living before he had reached his 
teens. Here is a man who would not be 
whipped by the handicaps of poverty. He 
has come a long way in the last four 
score years. He has lived a long and pro- 
ductive life. 

He is a great legislator. He is an out- 
standing American. Thank God, he is 
still with us. I am grateful, Mr. Speaker, 
that he is my friend. He has been kind 
to me and to the people I represent. He 
has helped my people, and they are 
grateful. We wish him a much longer 
life of health, happiness, and public 
service. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his re- 
marks. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very grateful to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczyn- 
ski] for yielding to me on this very 
auspicious occasion. 

I share every word of praise which 
has been spoken in behalf of our col- 
league, the very distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, MIKE Kirwan, by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my personal priv- 
lege for the period of 14 years to serve 
with MIKE Kirwan on the Committee 
on Appropriations. I can say, without 
hesitation or qualification, that he was a 
constructive, conscientious, objective 
member of that very important com- 
mittee, as he is at this time. MIKE KIR- 
wan has a knack on that committee of 
getting things done. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a pleasure and a 
privilege to me to be associated with 
Mike Kirwan on that very important 
committee. 

I have a number of close friends who 
reside in Mrxe Kirwan’s home city of 
Youngstown, Ohio, friends whom I have 
known for 30 or more years. Naturally, 
when I get together with these friends 
of mine from Youngstown, we inevitably 
come around to the subject of discussing 
MIKE KIRWAN. 

Further, I can say here again that 
even though these friends of mine may 
be from our side of the aisle, they have 
nothing but respect and admiration for 
Mrke Kirwan and for the job he has 
done in representing them, even though 
— are of a different political persua- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude by simply add - 
ing to what the distinguished majority 
leader has said, the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. ALBERT], MIKE Kirwan has 
contributed constructively to his coun- 
try by his outstanding service in the 
Congress. I hope and trust that he has 
many, many years added to those that 
have been so constructive in the past. 
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Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me, and I join 
with those who have spoken of the great 
contributions that MIKE Kirwan has 
made to our Nation. I believe if the whole 
story of MIKE Kirwan and his contribu- 
tions to America could be written it 
would take several volumes to tell all the 
good that he has done. An outstand- 
ing example of this is the great work 
that Mike Kirwan did in Samoa, and 
throughout this country in reclamation 
improvements and in the preservation 
of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that within the 
last 2 years, due to redistricting in Ohio, 
I now represent part of the district MIKE 
Kirwan represented for many, many 
years, and in this connection I might say 
that the great respect and admiration 
we have for him here in the House of 
Representatives is shared by all the peo- 
ple in that area. Go into that county that 
we now share and meet the many, many 
friends of MIKE KIRWAN of over the years, 
on both sides of the aisle, as the gentle- 
man from Michigan has said. It is a 
great tribute to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to share in paying 
tribute to MR Kirwan, and I too wish 
him many, many more successful and 
constructive years such as he has had 
in the history of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in these fitting tributes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan]. 

Mr. Speaker, a man’s congressional 
career tends to be shaped to a consider- 
able extent by his committee assign- 
ments. For as long as I can remember, 
Mx Kirwan has had an important part 
in Public Works and Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations. He has stamped the 
Mike Kirwan brand indelibly upon many 
areas of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, MIKE Kirwan believes in 
progress. He believes in the development 
of our great and beloved country. He has 
done a magnificent job in promoting its 
best interests. His friends throughout 
the country are legion. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has sat at his 
side throughout the years, I take great 
pride in giving him this salute on his 
birthday, and wishing him many happy 
returns of this moment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to speak for the minor- 
ity members of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Public Works, which the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] chairs. 
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Mr. Speaker, anyone who has ever 
served on the subcommittee with MIKE 
Kirwan and been subjected to the day- 
to-day rubbing of elbows in sitting in 
the subcommittee with him, will be im- 
pressed by two of his greatest charac- 
teristics, one of them being the warmth 
of his heart and kindly feeling toward 
his congressional colleagues, and the 
other characteristic is that of being a 
true professional as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, MIKE Kirwan is a man 
who knows how to disagree without ever 
being disagreeable. He is a man of un- 
failing courtesy and patience toward 
those who work with him, and I am 
indeed happy to speak in behalf of JOHN 
Ruopes and Howarp ROBISON and my- 
self, the minority members of this sub- 
committee, to hope for MIKE Kirwan 
many happy returns of his 81st birthday. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my be- 
loved colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to let this 
opportunity pass without joining in the 
many tributes that are being paid to a 
great American, a great legislator, and 
a great builder of America, the Honor- 
able Mixx Kirwan, of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, no man has contributed 
more than MIKE Kirwan to the building 
of a strong America. 

No man has done more for conserva- 
tion and full development of our nat- 
ural resources. 

No man is more beloved by his col- 
leagues in this body. 

MIKE Kirwan is one of the great ar- 
chitects of this Nation’s progress in the 
20th century, and future generations of 
Americans for centuries to come will be 
the beneficiaries of his wisdom and 
statecraft. 

Let us hope we will be celebrating his 
birthday in this Chamber for many 
years to come. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman from Illinois 
has taken this time to pay tribute on the 
occasion of the 81st birthday of one of 
the Nation’s most distinguished men, and 
certainly one of the finest Members in 
this Congress. 

I regret that he is not on the floor 
today to listen to these tributes, Too often 
we express these tributes without the per- 
son to whom they are being paid being 
able to hear what is being said and to 
know of the respect and esteem in which 
he is held by his colleagues who serve 
here with him in the House. 

Above and beyond his unique type of 
speech and his own personal character- 
istics, I think MIKE Kirwan will best be 
remembered by his dedication to building 
a better America. I know of no other 
Member of this Congress who, as sub- 
committee chairman of the Department 
of Interior appropriations and also as 
subcommittee chairman of the Depart- 
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ment of Public Works appropriations, 
has done more to harnass the elements 
to control floods, to build the forests, and 
to bloom the deserts as MIKE KIRWAN 
has done. 

All over this great land of ours these 
accomplishments are monuments to his 
greatness. I am sure this Nation appre- 
ciates what MIKE KIRWAN has done in the 
building of a better America. My best 
wishes are extended to Mrs. Kirwan and 
to Mre on this occasion. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY]. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to offer my congratulations and to wish 
a happy birthday to our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio, 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN. 

In his nearly 31 years as a Member of 
this House, the career of the gentleman 
from Youngstown has been rich in 
achievement, and he has fully earned the 
respect which the people of Ohio and of 
the Nation extend to him. 

As a distinguished Member of the 
House, he has been among the most ad- 
mired, and he has been a source of in- 
spiration to younger Members like my- 
self who look for worthy examples to 
guide our paths. 

As chairman of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee he has been sympathetic to the 
need of all Americans, acting always 
with wisdom, fairness, and impartiality. 

I welcome this opportunity to express 
my deep respect to MKE and to extend 
all good wishes for the years ahead. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say I concur in everything that 
has been said about MIKE Kirwan who 
has been my neighbor to the north of my 
district for all the years that I have been 
here. 

When I made the point of order ear- 
lier, I did not know that the next Mem- 
ber who was going to speak was going to 
talk about MIKE Kirwan. I do not with- 
draw a point of order lightly but when I 
found out what was going to take place 
and whom it was going to take place 
about, I was glad to withhold the point 
of order until a later time. 

MKE Kirwan in eastern Ohio—and I 
have the honor to represent most of 
eastern Ohio that he does not represent— 
is a legend in his own time. Everything 
that has been said about him today is 
true and the great admiration and re- 
spect that his constituents hold for him 
is certainly true because that is a border 
district and I go many times to his home 
city of Youngstown. 

I will go a little further than some of 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle and I will not only wish for him 
many more years in addition to the years 
he has already had, but I will wish that 
he is here in the Congress for many more 
years, doing the good that he had done in 
the past. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy indeed to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to one of the most 
dedicated public servants that it has 
ever been my privilege to know. 

Mike Kirwan is a dedicated, sincere 
and conscientious public servant. He has 
dedicated his life to the building of 
America and to the development of 
America’s natural resources. 

Beyond and above his public service, 
MIKE is a warm man. He and I are neigh- 
bors in the House Office Building. I see 
Mike every morning and several times 
during the day. He is always cheerful, 
friendly and patient. He is a warm 
human being. It has been a great priv- 
ilege for me during the past 17 years to 
be a friend of MIKE Kirwan. I wish for 
him many, many returns on this, his 81st 
birthday and the very best of health. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Madam Speaker, it is a privilege at this 
time to yield to the distinguished Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], 

Mr. McCORMACK. Madam Speaker, 
the life of MIKE Kirwan is most inter- 
esting. His life is also one of inspiration 
not only to those of us who have traveled 
the journey of life but also to young 
Americans who have most of their lives 
before them. 

I remember when I was a youngster 
I was an intense reader of Horatio Alger 
stories. I found those Horatio Alger 
stories to be a stimulus and an inspira- 
tion to me, I commend to mothers and 
fathers throughout the country that they 
encourage their children to read Horatio 
Alger stories. They are very constructive, 
stimulating, and inspirational. 

Mike Krrwan’s life reminds me of 
Horatio Alger stories. MIKE started life 
under adverse economic conditions in his 
family. But having ambition and de- 
termination, he took advantage of the 
opportunities that exist under our form 
of government. 

Those are the great lessons we can 
learn from the life of a man like MIKE 
Kirwan. We are inspired by his ambition, 
his determination, the sacrifices he made, 
and the difficulties that confronted him. 
If the youth of America would only read 
the lives of men like MIKRE KIRWAN they 
would be an inspiration to them. 

Mx Kirwan is a man who has a 
beautiful mind. He might be termed one 
of God’s noblemen. He has a warm heart, 
and is kind, tolerant, and understanding. 
He is a man who is dedicated to the pub- 
lic service of our country, a man of firm- 
ness and strength in his convictions and 
in the performance of his duties. 

So when we pause here today to honor 
Mike Kirwan, our colleague and our 
friend, we honor ourselves. When I speak 
about MIke Kirwan I go beyond the man, 
and think of the lessons that others, par- 
ticularly the youth of America who are 
facing the journey of life, might learn 
from the life that MRR Kirwan has led. 
They could obtain great inspiration from 
reading about MIKE Kirwan, the life that 
he has led, and the great difficulties that 
he had to overcome. There is present the 
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opportunity for others like MIKE KIRWAN 
to accomplish what he has done under 
our form of government. Ours is prob- 
ably the only form of government in the 
world where one having the ambition of 
MIke Kirwan would have the opportu- 
nity to go ahead as he and others have 
done, but particularly as MIKE Kirwan 
has done. So we honor Mike on his com- 
ing birthday anniversary. I know I speak 
the sentiments of our colleagues when I 
say I hope God will continue to bless him 
for countless years to come. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Madam Speaker, the 
people of the 19th Congressional District 
of Ohio have just cause in taking great 
pride in our distinguished colleague, 
Mike Kirwan. I am pleased to rise, on 
the occasion of his birthday, to extend 
best wishes to him and express to him 
very personal appreciation for the op- 
portunity I have had in working with 
him in the House of Representatives, his 
resolve to act forcibly and with a strong 
sense of national need and purpose are 
inspirational. My State, his State, and 
the Nation owe MIKE Kirwan no limit in 
praise for the great contribution he has 
made in conserving the natural re- 
sources of our streams and valleys 
through his keen interest and support 
of water resource development and flood 
control projects. The people of my dis- 
trict who have had more than the Na- 
tion’s share of flood damage have great 
admiration for him and his leadership. 

But the distinguished gentleman’s 
knowledge and interest are not confined 
to this area of national need. It is fitting 
that his many years of service in the 
House have been in the Appropriations 
Committee where his objective humani- 
tarianism has been brought to bear upon 
a wide range of Federal programs and 
national needs. I certainly wish for the 
House and the Nation many more happy 
birthdays. 

Mr. BURTON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the history of those who 
served in the U.S. Congress is written, the 
name of Mike Kirwan will loom very 
large. He is a great man. He has been of 
more assistance to the West and to the 
State of California than perhaps any liv- 
ing American. 

There is always a very useful test of 
the worth of a man, and that is to note 
his progeny. It so happens Mrxke’s son, 
John Kirwan, is a dear personal friend 
of mine. He served this country well and 
ably in the Interior Department. When- 
ever one wonders just what the depth of 
the qualities of the great statesman, Mixx 
KIRWAN, are, one need only look to his 
outstanding son, John, who reflects all 
the admirable qualities of his wonderful 
father. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
a “happy birthday” to you, MIKE KIRWAN, 
and may there be many more to come. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to my distinguished and beloved 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], on the occasion of 
his birthday. 

Mike Kirwan is a great legislator—a 
great champion of growth and progress 
for our country—a great Democrat and 
a great American. 

He is an able and dedicated legislator 
who represents the Nation and his be- 
loved district faithfully and effectively. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to serve with the gentleman from Ohio 
on the Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations, which he serves so ably 
as chairman, 

In this capacity he has provided great 
leadership in the development of our 
country—in conservation, waterway de- 
velopment, and building an effective 
flood control system throughout much of 
our country, in recreation development, 
and in the economic development which 
parallels resource development. He has 
contributed greatly to the building and 
strengthening of our Nation. 

Befitting his greatness, MIKE KIRWAN 
is a man of great integrity and modesty. 
However, his deeds and his achievements 
and his record speak for themselves. 

He is esteemed and respected by his 
colleagues and is indeed a legend in his 
own time. I want to join with others in 
wishing MKE Kirwan many more happy 
birthday anniversaries—and best wishes 
to his devoted wife, Mrs. Kirwan. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in wish- 
ing the Honorable MICHAEL KIRWAN a 
happy birthday. MIKE Kirwan is sym- 
bolic of the great American story. From 
very humble beginnings he has risen to 
one of the most exalted positions in our 
Nation. His 30 years in the Congress of 
the United States has been one of devo- 
tion and dedication to the people of our 
beloved Nation. MIKE Kirwan was blessed 
with good commonsense. The Congress 
has been the benefiiciary of his wisdom 
and progressive ideas. Daniel Webster 
once said: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote its great interests and see whether 
we also in our day and generation may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered. 


No one to my knowledge has tried in a 
more sincere way or has been as success- 
ful in the history of Congress to carry 
out the wishes of Daniel Webster than 
my good friend MIKE Kirwan. May God 
bless him and keep him. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the birthday of my friend, MIKE KIRWAN. 

As a Representative he has those 
qualities that are essential for leader- 
ship, sound judgment, patience, perse- 
verance, and an unyielding adherence to 
the principles and policies advocated by 
our party for the welfare of our country. 
In every position that he has held, either 
private or public, he has achieved dis- 
tinction. It has been a distinct honor and 
privilege for me to serve for a period of 
13 years on the Committee on Appro- 
priations with MIKE Kirwan. His service 
on our committee has been marked by a 
high sense of conscience and duty. He 
has become an inspiration and a symbol 
of the power and of the achievements of 
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ness, character, and achievements, and 
his faithful service to the district that he 
represents will be an inspiration to gen- 
erations yet to come. Few Members in 
the history of the Congress have ren- 
dered more outstanding service to all of 
the States of this country than MIRKE 
Kirwan. As a conservationist and one 
who believes in building our country, he 
has no equal peer. Not only has he been 
good to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
but the same applies to all of our other 
49 States. He has always believed that we 
should protect our country and this prin- 
ciple has always been uppermost in his 
mind since he has had the distinction 
and honor of being a Member of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to 
my friend, MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, on his 
81st birthday and hope that he has many 
more birthdays and years to serve with 
us and for his country. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great sense of admiration and respect 
that I join in the birthday tribute today 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

As many of you know the seat I now 
hold in this Chamber was occupied for 
many years by the late John E. Fogarty. 
The friendship and loyalty that existed 
between Mr. Kirwan and Mr. Fogarty 
was in a sense legendary as well as an in- 
spiration for all of us. 

It is my distinct honor to salute my 
good friend and wish him years of con- 
tinued success and good health. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great day for the Irish. One of the most 
distinguished of their own, and Ohio’s 
own, celebrates his birthday anniversary 
today. 

I am happy to wish many happy re- 
turns to our good friend, MIKE Kirwan. 

If I were gifted with the golden Gaelic 
tongue MIKE possesses, I could recite in 
words matching his own eloquence how 
much he has endeared himself to his 
friends through his steadfast loyalty. 

The fighting spirit and the courage of 
his Irish forefathers are his hallmark. He 
can be tough as a shillelagh if the occa- 
sion demands. But let a colleague seek 
advice or sympathetic counsel and un- 
derstanding, and Mixx is as kindly as 
the good St. Patrick himself. 

Mrke’s endless fund of anecdotes, his 
solid, down-to-earth philosophy, and his 
incomparable sense of humor, make him 
a delightful companion. His vast knowl- 
edge of the legislative process and his 
keen mind are a source of the highest 
respect among his colleagues. 

May the years continue to smile on our 
friend, MIKE Kirwan. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to add my own congratulations to the 
many others MIKE Kirwan has received 
te his 81st birthday coming this Satur- 

y. 

Without question, he is one of the 
toughest fighters and most unabashed 
spokesmen the Democratic Party has 
seen during his 28 years of fine service in 
the Congress. He is a practical politician, 
but at the same time, an able statesman. 
He is down to earth, but eloquent. And he 
has not let the fact that he is from Ohio 
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hold him back too much. He is plain MIKE 
KIRWAN. 

In my short time here, I have found 
him to be easy to approach and receptive 
to any good cause. And if he gives you his 
word, you can put it in the bank and 
draw on it. 

He is rough, tough, lovable MIKE KIR- 
WAN, whom we all wish a happy birthday. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues today in ex- 
tending greetings to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] on his 81st birthday. 

This is a remarkable achievement for 
anyone and on this ground alone MIKE 
Kirwan is entitled to felicitations. 

This, however, is only a small part of 
the reason why we are enthusiastic about 
paying tribute to Mike Kirwan. His 
career is the American dream in action. 
Rising from poor beginnings and labor- 
ing in his youth in the most difficult and 
demanding of our industries, he has risen 
by his own efforts to a place of power 
and privilege in the Government of the 
United States. 

Most importantly, MIKE KIRWAN has 
exercised his power with imagination and 
with confidence in the future growth and 
development of the United States. He 
has sought to make the wealth of our 
country available to the people in the 
form of meaningful public works proj- 
ects. That the program for many years 
has borne the stamp of MIKE KIRWAN 
has been highly beneficial to the Ameri- 
can people. 

I wish my friend, Mike Kirwan, many 
more years of health, happiness, and 
service to his district and to the Nation. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to join in a warm, happy birthday greet- 
ing to my good friend and colleague, 
Me Kirwan. I am sure there has never 
been a more dedicated member in the 
history of the Congress. 

Although Mrkx is, as he should be, a 
strong and energetic advocate for his 
own district, he is truly a representative 
of all of America. 

This great representation that MIKE 
has given to the American people has 
always been in a sense of fair play and a 
great knowledge of all sides of any issue. 
His contributions to the growth of our 
great country are legend. 

As we mark the 81st birthday of this 
great friend, I think it should be noted 
and called to the attention of those who 
cry for early retirement for members of 
the legislative branch, that the past 10 
years of MIKE Kirwan’s service in this 
House has been his most fruitful. We are 
all thankful that MIKE KIRWAN was re- 
turned to office time and again by his 
constituents to continue his great work. 

Although MIKE Kirwan is well known 
throughout the land as a great legislator, 
which we all appreciate, I think one of 
the things that I appreciate the most is 
that Mkx is a warm friend, whose deep 
knowledge, mixed with his keen Irish 
sense of humor, makes him truly a great 
companion and colleague in this House. 
So I say, many more happy birthdays, my 
friend, MIKE, and may the Good Lord 
continue to shower His blessings upon 
you. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in honoring a great Ameri- 
can, the distinguished gentleman from 
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Ohio, on the occasion of his 81st birth- 
day. 

His 81 years have in no way changed 
his vision and devotion to his Nation. No 
freshman Member of this body has a 
more youthful outlook and dedication to 
serving his constituents and all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mike Kirwan is a man of courage and 
conviction. He arose from a most humble 
childhood with limited formal education 
to take his place among our Nation’s 
leaders. During his service in this body, 
he has gained the respect of all of us who 
have been honored to serve with him. 

Mise is an ardent Democrat and a 
worthy advocate of the principles of our 
party. He is also a delightful companion 
and I shall always cherish his visit with 
us in southeast Texas while he was in- 
specting some of the public works proj- 
ects which are so vital to our area. He 
can be sure that he will always enjoy the 
highest respect and admiration from me 
and the Texans I represent who have 
benefited so greatly from his help and 
counsel. 

Mike Kirwan may have lived 81 years 
but he has maintained his youthful 
dreams of a great future for our Nation, 
which combines with his vast experience 
to make him the truly great leader he is. 
I extend to him my most sincere con- 
gratulations and best wishes for many, 
many years of service. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have known Mixx Kirwan for over 30 
years. I knew him before I became a 
Member of this body. As a young clerk 
in a congressional office, that of one of 
my predecessors, the Hon. Edwin M. 
Schaefer, of Belleville, III., I first met 
Me. Consequently my acquaintanceship 
with him goes through most of his serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. 

No Member of the House, no matter 
how long he may have served here, has 
contributed more to the development of 
this Nation than has ME KIRWAN. 
Rightfully, he has been honored for this 
but the measure of his great work is not 
yet fully understood. 

As a member and as a chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior and as a member and as present 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
on Public Works, MIKE KIRWAN has dedi- 
cated himself to a study of and the devel- 
opment of the country’s natural re- 
sources. No one is more experienced in 
this field than he. 

How often have we in the House heard 
his impassioned plea for support of in- 
terior and public works projects as an 
“investment in America.“ His recom- 
mendation on any project was an assur- 
ance to his colleagues that a project was 
another effort to preserve or develop a 
program which further developed our 
land, Reclamation, flood control, water- 
Ways, and preservation of our public 
lands were all in the area of MIKE KIR- 
War's jurisdiction and they were in good 
hands. 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute, on his birthday, to a distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives 
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and a great American, the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio. 

Many things have been said of the 
Irish and those who come of good Irish 
stock. But perhaps the truest sentiments 
spoken of that great race of people is 
that for the Irish your trouble is their 
trouble and your joy their joy, 

Those characteristics fit no man bet- 
ter than our beloved colleague, MIKE 
KIRWAN. 

Never is he too busy or too tired or too 
preoccupied to give valued time to those 
of us, his colleagues, who seek him out 
for valued and wise counsel on the prob- 
lems which beset us. 

This same concern he gives to the 
problems of his own Ohio constituents 
who seek his aid or intercession with fed- 
eral officials. They know that they can 
count on him to go to bat for them when 
they have a legitimate cause. 

The great quality of making the 
troubles of others his own—and trying 
to help—has no doubt been the keystone 
to his success year after year in the 
onerous job as chairman of the Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee 
and as chairman of the Democratic con- 
gressional campaign committee. 

Such jobs would loom too large for 
most men. Few of us would want the 
responsibility. Yet MIKE Kirwan never 
has shirked a responsibility or refused 
to meet a challenge. 

He has met these with wisdom and 
energy—and has succeeded well. 

The proof of his able leadership can be 
viewed around the Nation, from east to 
west, north or south. Dams, harbors, 
airports, and many, many other public 
works stand as tributes to his vision 
of America. 

Today, Mixx, even those of us who are 
not Irish find that your joy on the occa- 
sion of another birthday is our joy. May 
the Almighty give you many more in 
the service of our Nation. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my personal 
tribute to a great legislator, a great 
American, and a great personality. In 
honoring Representative MIKE Kirwan 
on his birthday, we honor a man who 
has pulled himself up by his bootstraps 
and risen to a position of great power 
and influence through his own efforts. I 
recall in 1964, when Congressman KIR- 
wAN flew in to Logan, W. Va., in a small 
plane, in order to give a campaign speech 
for me at Logan Memorial Field House. 
The plane had difficulty negotiating the 
mountain passes, and landed with con- 
siderable difficulty. Then we had to ford 
the Guyandotte River in a pick-up truck 
to proceed to our destination. But when 
Mwe Kirwan arose on the platform and 
started speaking to his audience of coal 
miners and their families and friends, 
he struck an immediate responsive chord 
because of his own upbringing, and his 
ability to relate directly to the experi- 
ences, hopes, and dreams of his listeners. 

I have had the honor to appear many 
times before MIKE Kirwan’s subcom- 
mittee on behalf of projects of value to 
the State of West Virginia. Our State 
owes many debts to MIKE Kirwan, and 
there are many monuments in our State 
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in the public works projects he has as- 
sisted West Virginia in obtaining. 

It is a rare privilege to join with my 
colleagues in saluting this great son of 
Ohio, Mike Kirwan, on his birthday. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] on his 
81st birthday. He has served his State for 
more than 30 years with diligence and 
dedication. 

He has always shown great interest 
and sympathy for the public works proj- 
ects in my district, whenever such proj- 
ects met the required criteria. I have 
never known Mix to be vindictive 
against those who disagreed with him. 
As chairman of a Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations, he is in a posi- 
tion to injure members of the opposing 
party. 

I recall one of the most important proj- 
ects in my District, which possessed all 
of the necessary criteria, had been au- 
thorized some 15 years ago, but was de- 
layed because of the Korean war, and by 
further planning and study, and the 
construction of working models for the 
Dana Point Harbor. The Federal cost 
was to be in the neighborhood of $5 mil- 
lion, with local participation totaling $15 
million. The first Federal increment was 
to be $1 million, and the officials in 
Orange County were greatly concerned 
as to whether an appropriation would be 
made. I discussed the matter with MIKE 
in early February of that year, and he 
gave me a commitment that the appro- 
priation would be made. In spite of pres- 
sures to the contrary, MIKE Kirwan kept 
that commitment. 

There is an old political axiom which 
says, never make a political promise, but 
if you do make one, never break it. MIKE 
Kirwan fills the bill. 

I consider it « distinct privilege and a 
sincere pleasure to have served in the 
Congress with such a fine statesman, and 
I hope he will come out to California and 
enjoy the sailing in Dana Point Harbor, 
which will be completed next year. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ia motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 
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A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 419] 
Abbitt Halleck Schweiker 
Anderson, Ill. Hansen, Wash. Sikes 
Annunzio Hardy Smith, N.Y. 
Barrett Harvey Springer 
Bates Hébert Steed 
Broomfield Heckler, Mass. Stratton 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Calif. Stuckey 
Brown, Mich. Jones, Ala. Sullivan 
Carey Jones, Mo. Teague, Calif 
Corman Laird Thomson, Wis. 
Dawson Mathias,Md. Tunney 
de la Garza Matsunaga Ullman 
Dickinson Miller, Calif. Van Deerlin 
Diggs Pelly Vanik 
Edwards, Calif. Pool Walker 
Fisher Rees Watkins 
Flynt Resnick Watson 
Fountain Rhodes, Ariz. Whitener 
Frelinghuysen Rivers Williams, Miss. 
Fulton, Pa. Roberts Willis 
Garmatz Rosenthal Young 
Gathings St. Onge Zion 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
3 t, further pro 

By unanimous consent, - 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENTS TO CERTAIN ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACTS 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13934) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Act of 


1954, as amended, and the Euratom Co- 


operation Act of 1958, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California, 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 13934, with Mr. 
Nix in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, H.R. 
13934, is the so-called AEC omnibus bill 
for 1967. This is the type of legislation 
which the Joint Committee recommends 
from time to time—as was done in 1964 
and 1961—to update, revise, and clarify 
miscellaneous portions of the atomic 
energy legislation in light of changing 
circumstances. 

I do not regard this bill as controver- 
sial, nor do any of the other 17 members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. We recommended that this bill 
be enacted, without a single dissenting 
vote. Moreover, an identical companion 
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bill, S. 2644, passed the other body on 
November 15. 

Although noncontroversial, this pro- 
posed legislation is important and should 
be enacted without delay. To conserve 
the time of Congress and its committees, 
the Joint Committee generally attempts 
to combine miscellaneous proposed statu- 
tory changes into one bill. The bill before 
us today, H.R. 13934, is the result of our 
committee’s consideration of seven sepa- 
rate legislative proposals submitted by 
the executive branch during 1967, the 
latest of which was transmitted as late 
as November 2, as well as additions and 
modifications suggested by the commit- 
tee and its members, However, if action 
is not taken now on this bill a number of 
AEC programs will be hampered, includ- 
ing the final stages of disposal of the 
Government's interest in the community 
of Los Alamos, N. Mex., and continued 
cooperation with a number of European 
countries in atomic energy matters. 

Our committee’s review of this matter 
was thorough, and the results are re- 
flected in our hearings and report which 
are before the House. We particularly 
heeded the effect of this bill on Govern- 
ment costs and revenues, in view of the 
stringent budgetary situation which faces 
us today. In this connection, I am con- 
fident that this bill will result in very 
substantial dollar revenues to the U.S. 
Government and balance-of-payments 
gains to this country. Although there are 
necessarily many uncertainties associated 
with the estimates, the net effect of en- 
actment of this bill could be an increase 
in Government revenues over a period of 
years of about $500,000,000. 

With this introductory statement, I 
shall now summarize the bill for the in- 
formation of the House. Of course, I 
stand ready to answer any questions 
Members may have concerning this leg- 
islation. 

Section 1 would amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended, in order to revise the system 
of priorities applicable to the sale of the 
Government-owned apartment houses at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. As it would be 
amended, section 58 would authorize the 
sale of these buildings on a priority basis 
not only to housing cooperatives, but to 
certain others as well. Section 1 of H.R. 
13934 incorporates the substance of bills 
introduced earlier this year by Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON and Congressman 
THOMAS G. Morris. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 would also amend 
the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955. Under these sections the AEC 
would be authorized to continue to make 
assistance payments to the cities of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and 
to the Richland school district. The 
Commission’s present authority to make 
these payments to these entities expires 
in fiscal year 1969. Under the amend- 
ment, any contracts entered into by the 
AEC to provide such assistance, under 
the authority of section 94 of the Com- 
munity Act, could not extend beyond 
June 30, 1979. The proposed legislation 
would state more explicitly the criteria 
for making such payments, including the 
objective that assistance payments by 
the AEC be reduced or terminated at the 
earliest practical time. 
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The amendments also provide that no 
appropriations shall be made to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of the 
Community Act unless previously au- 
thorized by legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. 

Sections 5 through 12 of the bill would 
effect amendments to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 

Sections 5 and 6 would confer on the 
Director of the AEC’s Division of Mili- 
tary Application the new title of As- 
sistant General Manager for Military 
Application. These amendments further 
provide that the officer serving in the 
position shall have general or flag rank, 
and that his service shall be reimbursed 
by the Commission for his pay and al- 
lowances. The Commission believes, and 
the Joint Committee agrees, that this 
statutory change should facilitate the 
AEC’s ability to continue to obtain high- 
ly qualified officers from the Defense De- 
partment to fill this key military posi- 
tion within the Commission. 

Section 7 of H.R. 13934 would amend 
section 33 of the Atomic Energy Act to 
provide additional authority for the 
AEC to perform research for others per- 
taining to the protection of the public 
health and safety. Fundamentally, this 
authority is intended to permit the AEC 
to utilize its facilities, equipment, and 
personnel to help solve important health 
and safety problems—such as those re- 
lating to environmental pollution—with 
respect to which the Commission’s ex- 
cellent and often unique resources can 
make significant contributions. Its pur- 
pose is to see that existing Federal facil- 
ities be used and to prevent construction 
by other agencies of costly duplicate 
facilities. 

Section 8 of the bill would amend 
subsection 41(b) of the Atomic Energy 
Act to eliminate the statutory require- 
ment for determinations by the Presi- 
dent of the quantities of special nuclear 
material to be produced under section 
41, and the amounts to be available for 
distribution by the AEC pursuant to 
sections 53 and 54 of the act. 

Section 9 of the bill would amend sub- 
section 53(f) of the act to eliminate a 
reference to the Presidential determina- 
tions which, because of the change to 
be made by section 8 of the bill, would 
no longer be applicable. 

Sections 10, 11, and 12 of the bill cor- 
rect certain technical defects in the 
existing law without making any sub- 
stantive change. 

Section 13 would amend the Euratom 
Cooperation Act of 1958 to effect three 
changes. This section would, first, au- 
thorize the transfer of an additional 
145,000 kilograms of contained uranium- 
235 to the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity; second, authorized the transfer 
of and additional 1,000 kilograms of plu- 
tonium to Euratom; and third, authorize 
the AEC to perform uranium enrichment 
services for Euratom. All enriched ura- 
nium and plutonium made available by 
the AEC under these increased authori- 
zations would be transferred on a cash 
basis, and all the material would be sub- 
ject to safeguards to detect diversion on 
this material from authorized uses. 

Section 14 of the bill would simply add 
a new heading in the table of contents of 
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the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955. 

Mr. Chairman, I also wish to say a few 
additional words concerning the per- 
formance by the AEC of research for 
others. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s lab- 
oratories represent a national asset of 
incomparable value. The plants them- 
selves are unique in their quality and 
diversity. They are staffed by outstand- 
ing people, expert in both the physical 
and life sciences. The systems type ap- 
proach which they have applied to prob- 
lems of such magnitude and complexity 
as development of nuclear energy espe- 
cially qualifies these organizations for 
coping with other pressing tasks affect- 
ing the public health and safety which 
must be undertaken today. Section 7 of 
H.R. 13934 was included in this bill at 
the recommendation on the Joint Com- 
mittee, to provide additional assurance 
that the AEC’s excellent facilities will 
be available to undertake these tasks. 

At the present time, the AEC possesses 
authority under section 33 of the 
Atomic Energy Act to perform research 
for others under certain circumstances, 
provided the Commission deems the ac- 
tivities and studies “appropriate to the 
development of atomic energy.” In addi- 
tion, the AEC possesses a very broad 
charter under sections 31 and 32 of the 
act to perform or have performed re- 
search and development pertaining to the 
atomic energy program. Further, the 
Commission may perform work—includ- 
ing work outside of the atomic energy 
field—for other Federal agencies under 
the so-called Economy Act. Using these 
authorities, the AEC has undertaken 
such programs as development of liquid 
centrifuges for use in carcinogenesis 
studies, as well as some ecological and 
environmental pollution studies. 

The AEC has also initiated a so-called 
“spin-off” program, designed to help 
translate into beneficial commercial-in- 
dustrial use the information and tech- 
niques developed in the atomic energy 


program. 

Notwithstanding these provisions of 
law, there may be legal barriers which 
prevent the use of the AEC’s facilities 
where they could make additional—per- 
haps unique—contributions to the public 
health and safety. Such a barrier could 
exist, for example, if a State or local 
government were to seek the AEC’s as- 
sistance in performing certain types of 
nonnuclear work for which the AEC's 
facilities were especially qualified. Sec- 
tion 7 of H.R. 13934 would assist in re- 
moving such obstacles to obtaining the 
full benefits from the investment made 
by the American people in the plants, 
equipment, and personnel of the AEC. 

This is a matter, incidentally, that I 
and other members of the Joint Com- 
mittee, particularly the ranking House 
member of the committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], have been 
concerned with for some time. Included 
in the record of our committee’s hearings 
on the AEC’s budget for this fiscal year 
are letters I sent to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Comp- 
troller General last fall—see part 2 of 
AEC authorizing legislation, fiscal year 
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1968, pages 1285-1287—expressing my 
views on this subject. I will ask unani- 
mous consent to include these letters in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, as well as excerpts from a talk 
which I delivered in September 1966 deal- 
ing with this matter. I cite these docu- 
ments for the purpose of illustrating the 
nature of our committee’s interest in 
achieving the best utilization of the 
AEC’s facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe our national 
needs today and in the years to come 
will be too great to afford the luxury of 
wasteful duplication of equipment, and 
the building up of new teams of special- 
ists, when we may already have the 
means at hand to do the job, That is why 
our committee supports the inclusion of 
section 7 in H.R. 13934. 

Of course, once this bill is enacted the 
Joint Committee would expect to main- 
tain careful supervision over the AEC’s 
use of this new authority to assure that 
the intent of Congress is being carried 
out. Moreover, the appropriations com- 
mittees and Congress would, of course, 
retain complete control over the expendi- 
ture of funds by the AEC pursuant to this 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my sum- 
mary and statement concerning H.R. 
13934. The material I referred to earlier 
is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 15, 1966. 
Hon, ELMER B. STAATS, 
The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ELMER: I am sending you a copy of 
my letter to the Bureau of the Budget as I 
am sure you will be interested in the pro- 
posal which I am making. 

I am not making this proposal for the pur- 
pose of obtaining work for the A.E.C. na- 
tional laboratories, but on behalf of utiliz- 
ing these well equipped laboratories and per- 
sonnel for appropriate Federal projects in 
the field of anti pollution. I see no reason 
for building and equipping duplicate labora- 
tories and the costly and laborious effort of 
obtaining scientific teams who probably will 
not have the background of specialized 
knowledge which present scientific person- 
nel have in the A.E.C. laboratories. 

I will want to go into this matter in more 
detail in January with you and Charles 
Schultze. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
November 15, 1966. 
Mr. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr, ScuuLTZE: I am writing to dis- 
cuss the overall pollution of our enyiron- 
ment, which President Johnson has de- 
scribed as “one of the most pervasive prob- 
lems of our society.” I also wish to offer some 
suggestions concerning use of existing facil- 
ities to help resolve this critical problem af- 
fecting our nation and the entire world. 

Month by month the degree of concern 
over pollution, within the scientific com- 
munity and the public at large, becomes 
more intense. Clearly, it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to furnish dy- 
namic leadership in planning and conduct- 
ing a long term program to deal with this 
matter. In this connection, I have reviewed 
and been impressed by last November's re- 
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port of the Environmental Pollution Panel of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
On several occasions I have publicly called 
attention to some of the Panel’s most signif- 
icant conclusions, 

One of these conclusions is that an urgent 
need exists to provide additional trained per- 
sonnel, with adequate facilities, to launch 
the required broadscale attack on the mani- 
fold causes of environmental pollution. 
While I generally agree with this view. I am 
concerned that we may lose irretrievable 
lead-time in establishing new organizations 
and facilities, which will result in wasteful 
duplication and fail to achieve the desired 
results. We can and must make the optimum 
use of the qualified people and facilities cur- 
rently available to us. 

For more than two decades, the Federal 
Government has supported a vast program 
of research and development including the 
construction of expensive laboratories and 
other scientific establishments. These plants 
are furnished with the most advanced equip- 
ment, Thousands of scientists and engineers 
have been trained at Federal expense, and 
there exists in this country a number of high- 
ly skilled organizations which we have built 
up and supported in order to devote their 
energies to the attainment of various na- 
tional research and development objectives. 
My efforts on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee have convinced me of the critical 
need for making better use of these Federal 
research establishments in solving the di- 
lemma of environmental pollution, particu- 
larly as it relates to urban design. This needs 
to be done in order to maximize our scientific 
and technological progress and to achieve 
the best allocation of scarce resources. 

As a specific example I call your attention 
to the Federally-supported atomic energy re- 
search laboratories, Unquestionably, these 
facilities represent a national asset of in- 
comparable value. The plants themselves are 
outstanding in their quality and diversity. 
They are staffed by outstanding people, ex- 
pert in both the physical and life sciences. 
The systems type approach which they have 
applied to problems of the magnitude and 
complexity of development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful and military purposes especially 
qualifies these organizations for coping with 
the Herculean tasks which must be accom- 
plished in order to safeguard our environ- 
ment against pollution. Moreover, and very 
importantly, these organizations have had 
perhaps the most extensive experience in 
many of the programs which must be pur- 
sued now with great vigor, such as measure- 
ments of pollution, studies of its effects, and 
analysis of waste disposal methods. 

I have discussed this matter with Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Glenn Sea- 
borg, and have requested him to consider 
carefully the capabilities of our atomic energy 
facilities to contribute to the national effort 
to abate pollution. I am also bringing this 
to your personal attention because of your 
position of responsibility concerning the 
the overall programs of Executive Agencies. 
I hope you will specifically review this sub- 
ject with Dr. Seaborg to determine how best 
to utilize these outstanding laboratories. 
Your efforts to assure that available resources 
are used wherever possible are of the utmost 
importance in promoting an effective, timely 
and economical Federal approach to this 
problem. You can be assured of my support 
in these efforts. 

I believe it is of vital importance that the 
matters I have discussed be given full and 
early consideration. Accordingly, I would ap- 
preciate an opportunity to talk with you 
about them as soon as our mutual schedules 
permit. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman. 
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A CoMPREHENSIVE APPROACH TO THE 
POLLUTION PROBLEM 


(Excerpts from remarks by Congressman 
CHET HoLIFIELD, chairman, Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, at the Governors’ 
Conference, Gilbertsville, Ky., September 
19, 1966) 

I for one question whether present efforts 
to bring environmental pollution under con- 
trol as we enter the era of the megalopolis 
will be successful. Thus far most of the 
thinking on the subject has been devoted 
to isolating single aspects of the problem— 
such as air pollution resulting from the 
operation of automobiles, or water pollution 
due to industrial operations, 

I do not think that it is fruitful to con- 
sider only specific types of pollution. The 
piecemeal approach tends to limit the con- 
sideration to only local areas of such pollu- 
tion. Moreover, certain areas tend to be em- 
phasized while others are neglected. For ex- 
ample, one important aspect of environ- 
mental control which I think has been ne- 
glected is the interrelation of environmental 
pollution factors with our over-all way of 
life. I think it is time now to look at com- 
plete urban centers with control of environ- 
mental pollution a fundamental factor in 
their design. 

In many localities we are now witnessing 
the construction of completely new cities, 
sometimes through initiation of construc- 
tion of large new developments, and in many 
cases through the wholesale redevelopment 
of existing urban areas. Wouldn’t it be wise 
to seize this opportunity to take an overall 
approach to the pollution problem? Let me 
give a few examples of what I have in mind. 

The automobile is now one of the greatest 
contributors to atmospheric pollution. High- 
ways and interchanges for automobiles pre- 
sent severe problems in the design of urban 
communities. It’s quite possible that if we 
looked at these questions as related prob- 
lems—that is, as part of a whole—we might 
find a combined solution to both of them. 
In other words, in lieu of setting one group 
of planners upon the problem of reducing 
pollution from the automobile and another 
groups to solving the transportation ques- 
tion, why not look at these as interrelated 
problems? In doing so the planners might 
find that restricted use of the automobile 
and the creation of a central mass transpor- 
tation system in the urban area would pro- 
vide superior commuting service while elimi- 
nating both the problem of air pollution and 
the problem of concrete jungles, Other simi- 
lar examples of the value of considering 
urban design from the standpoint of a com- 
plete system can readily be given. 

One fundamental factor which is critical 
to the overall problem of urban design is 
the provision of energy. The availability of 
an adequate supply of low cost energy which 
in itself does not contaminate the environ- 
ment will permit the elimination of many 
of our pollution problems. With adequate 
supplies of low cost energy, water can be 
purified, air can be filtered, automobiles can 
be propelled, various wastes can be converted 
and eliminated, and so forth. Nuclear energy, 
for one, may fill this bill. Perhaps, therefore, 
energy should be given a more central posi- 
tion in our urban planning. 

The foregoing amply indicates, I think, 
that we can no longer consider piecemeal 
solutions to our environmental problems. We 
must approach the urban design problem 
on a broader basis. I also want to indicate 
that it is an urgent matter to get on with 
the overall system analysis approach in our 
attempts to achieve proper control of en- 
vironmental pollution. We should also 
utilize our great scientific centers to give us 
guidance in this critical area. Our atomic 
energy laboratories, for example, contain a 
concentration of scientific and technical 
talent never before amassed. The ac- 
complishments in the field of nuclear 
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Weapons and civilian applications of nuclear 
energy I do not believe are matched by any 
other scientific effort. I think it might help 
if I were to give a few examples to illustrate 
the uniqueness of this national resource and 
its adequacy to treat the overall system an- 
alysis approach to the urban design problem. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s national 
laboratories are staffed by outstanding 
scientists in both the physical and life 
sciences. The concept of tracer techniques 
mastered and used in the atomic energy 
program is a fundamental tool in the an- 
alysis of our environment. The problems of 
nuclear weapons effects and fallout have 
been faced by the national laboratories on a 
worldwide basis using techniques directly 
applicable to the analysis of pollution prob- 
lems. The worldwide aspect of pollution is 
stressed in the Report of the President’s 
Science Advisory Panel on Pollution where 
they recommended that data be obtained 
on pollution and temperature trends in the 
atmosphere and stratosphere throughout 
the world. The same approach has been used 
concerning measurements in the oceans 
when radioactive waste disposal in the ocean 
was under consideration. The biological 
studies of the effects of radiation on ecologi- 
cal systems is also an area of special talent 
possessed by the national laboratories. The 
pest control work which has been achieved 
through the use of radiation also covers an 
important aspect of the environmental pol- 
lution problem. Of course, as I mentioned 
before, the development of nuclear power 
plants, which was done by our national lab- 
oratories, to supply the electrical needs of 
urban centers is a fundamental factor in any 
approach to the pollution problem. This one 
factor may prove to be the most effective in 
contributing to a solution to the pollution 
problem—but it must be considered in the 
overall analysis of our environmental pollu- 
tion problem. 

What I personally propose to do is to fol- 
low up on this item with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. What I would like to see the 
Atomic Energy Commission do is mobilize 
its resources and come up with an outline 
of how to approach the overall environ- 
mental pollution problem of the mega- 
lopolis. If it is agreed that the proposed at- 
tack can give us valuable assistance then we 
can look into how this competence can be 
utilized. 

I firmly believe that our only hope for a 
satisfactory solution to the general problems 
of environmental pollution is the compre- 
hensive approach. The city or the megalopolis 
must be considered as a whole and ways 
must be found to provide man with his 
needs without poisoning him. 


Mr. HOLIFTELD, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to associate myself with the 
remarks df the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] and rise 
in support of H.R. 13934 which consists 
of amendments to various atomic energy 
acts. 

This is a most important and signifi- 
cant bill, Mr. Chairman, in the growth 
and progress of the atomic city of Oak 
Ridge. 

This bill contains provisions to retain 
and continue the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s payments in lieu of taxes to 
the city of Oak Ridge, among other local 
governmental units. These payments are 
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vital and essential to the city of Oak 
Ridge because of the limitations placed 
upon its tax base by its inception and 
development as a Federal city with vir- 
tually all industry owned and operated 
by a Federal agency. In other words 
these payments assist in filling the void 
in revenue which normally could be ex- 
pected to accrue to a municipality 
through a private industrial base. 

In 1955 payments were approved for 
& 10-year period to the city government 
of Oak Ridge. This bill under considera- 
tion today proposes to continue these 
payments with the provision that future 
payments must be authorized by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
funds appropriated as needed by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In the meantime the city of Oak 
Ridge is continuing and developing its 
program of progress to expand its pri- 
vate industrial base and its tax base. I 
want to commend and congratulate the 
city of Oak Ridge upon its achievements 
and objectives in this connection. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in its 
report praised the efforts of Oak Ridge 
to achieve “financial independence 
through self-help.” 

I strongly urge the passage of this 
most important legislation. It is vital— 
it is needed—it is the equitable course 
to follow, and I urge passage of this bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The Joint Committee’s evaluation of 
H.R. 13934 was characterized by a bi- 
partisan spirit, as has generally been the 
case with our committee's activities. This 
bill is, to some extent, “nuts and bolts” 
legislation designed to perfect inadequa- 
cies in existing law, or to continue co- 
operation already begun. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 is the basic charter 
by which the Nation’s atomic affairs are 
governed. From time to time we bring be- 
fore the Congress a bill such as this one 
making such adjustments to the pro- 
visions of the act as seem necessary or 
desirable. In short this is sort of an an- 
nual housekeeping exercise. The bill be- 
fore us also makes similar adjustments 
in the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1 and the Euratom Cooperation Act of 

The vice chairman of our committee 
has summarized the bill, and I need not 
repeat what he has said. I would like to 
emphasize that I regard this bill as a 
moneymaker for the U.S. Government. 
At a time when we are justifiably seri- 
ously concerned about Government ex- 
penses and the balance of payments, this 
bill offers a happy contrast to some of 
the legislation that has been presented 
to Congress. 

For example, all of the plutonium and 
uranium-235 transferred to Euratom by 
the AEC under this bill will be on a cash 
basis, and as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD] has pointed out, 
the potential revenues to the Government 
are very substantial—in the range of 
$500 million. It is also noteworthy that 
at our committee’s request, the Comptrol- 
ler General furnished his opinion that 
the AEC’s charge for uranium enriching 
services—which will probably provide the 
vast bulk of the revenues to be received 
by the Government as the result of pass- 
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ing this bill—does not provide any sub- 
sidy to the foreign or domestic nuclear 
industry. 

One section of this bill—section 7— 
deals with the performance of research 
by the AEC related to the public health 
and safety. In this connection I want to 
emphasize a paragraph in our commit- 
tee’s report, which helps to explain one 
of our basic purposes in recommending 
this legislation. It reads: 

It is not intended that this authority be 
used as a basis for requesting funds to ex- 
pand the AEC’s facilities or equipment; nor 
to request increased personnel for the AEC 
or its contractors. Rather, this authority is 
intended to permit the AEC to utilize its 
then existing facilities, equipment, and per- 
sonnel to help solve important health and 
safety problems with which the AEC is 
qualified to cope. 


Thus, we make it quite clear that we 
are not proposing that the AEC engage 
in “empire building.” On the other hand, 
this report language is directed at re- 
quests for funds by the AEC, and is not 
intended to prohibit, for example, in- 
eidental purchase of equipment or pay- 
ment to additional personnel by the 
AEC using funds supplied by another 
agency or entity to which assistance is 
provided. 

I also wish to call attention to a speech 
I made November 7 to the American 
Nuclear Society relating to the use of 
the AEC’s laboratories, and which I in- 
serted in the Recorp on November 14, 
1967—page 32401. Among other things, 
I pointed to the need for avoiding the 
performance of work in AEC facilities 
which could be accomplished as easily 
and often more economically in commer- 
cial facilities. H.R. 13934 fully recognizes 
this principle. For example, the AEC 
would have to make certain findings 
relative to the inadequacy of private fa- 
cilities before undertaking work under 
the new authority. Moreover, the AEC 
would be authorized to have performed 
by subcontract limited portions of a total 
project undertaken under section 33, as 
amended. 

One other point worth noting about 
this section of H.R. 13934 is that Congress 
and its committees will have every op- 
portunity to observe and maintain ap- 
propriate control over the AEC’s use of 
this new authority, through the usual 
authorization and appropriations proc- 
ess. Among other things, this would help 
assure that AEC’s basic programmatic 
missions are not adversely affected or in- 
terfered with by virtue of AEC’s exercise 
of this new authority. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that H.R. 13934 is a worthwhile 
piece of legislation, and I urge its pas- 
sage today. 

There follows a summary of the effect 
on Government revenues of the legisla- 
tion before us: 

EFFECT ON GOVERNMENT REVENUES OF 

ENACTING H.R. 13934 

Section 1. Sale of Apartment Houses— 
Government will receive $4,168,000 if houses 
sold at appraised value. If houses sold to high 
bidder this amount could, of course, be 
higher or lower. Could be as much as 25% 
less than this if priority exercised on all 
property. Estimated that all property will be 
sold by end of fiscal year 1969. 
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Sections 2 to 4. Continued Assistance to 
Oak Ridge and Richland: 

(a) Lump sum payment to City of Rich- 
land, $800,000. 

(b) Lump sum payment to Richland 
Schools, $5,600,000. 

(c) Continued annual payments to Oak 
Ridge—payments for past several years have 
run about $1.3 million annually. 

Sections 5 and 6. Creating Statutory Posi- 
tion of Assistant General Manager for Mili- 
tary Application—No effect on revenues of 
Government. 

Section 7. AEC Research Activities Relative 
to Health and Safety—Savings to Govern- 
ment will probably result through avoidance 
of duplication of facilities and personnel. 
AEC normally charges for work performed 
under section 33 of the Atomic Energy Act 
on a full cost recovery basis. 

Sections 8 and 9. Elimination of Presiden- 
tial Determinations Concerning Production 
and Distribution of Special Nuclear Mate- 
rial—No effect on revenues of Government. 

Sections 10 to 12. Technical Amendments 
to Atomic Energy Act—No effect on revenues 
of Government. 

Section 13. Additional Plutonium and 
U-235 for EURATOM; Toll Enriching for 
Euratom: 

(a) Plutonium—lIf all additional 1000 kilo- 
grams are transferred, Government revenues 
would be increased from a minimum of about 
$19.4 million to a maximum of about $38.7 
million. 

(b) Uranium 235—If all additional 145,000 
kilograms are transferred by toll enriching, 
Government revenues would be increased by 
about $500,000,000. 

(c) Toll enriching—No budgetary effect 
until 1/1/69. Thereafter, there could be a 
reduction in use of AEC feed material during 
calendar years 69 and 70 valued as high as 
$18 million. This estimate could be substan- 
tially revised due to increased use of enriched 
uranium within EURATOM countries, and 
uncertainty as to whether certain projects 
will utilize toll enriching. 

Section 14. Adding New Heading to Table 
of Contents of Community Act—No effect on 
revenues of Government. 


SUMMARY 
Enactment of bill could produce substan- 


tial revenues to the Government, in the 
realm of $500,000,000, over a period of years. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. HoLIFIELD] and the 
ranking minority member [Mr. HOSMER] 
for their excellent work on this piece of 
legislation. 

I fully support H.R. 13934, which in- 
cludes provisions amending the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955. As chair- 
man of the Joint Committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Communities, I have studied 
these legislative proposals carefully and 
strongly believe they should be enacted. 

Among other things, this bill would 
permit the Government to complete the 
sale of residential housing at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. For over a year, the AEC and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment have delayed offering the 
apartment houses at Los Alamos for sale 
to the residents, as the result of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the sales pro- 
cedures. A very large percentage of the 
people who live and work at Los Alamos 
reside in these buildings, and the uncer- 
tainty over the plans for their sale has 
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had an unsettling effect on the whole 
community. 

In an effort to resolve the problems 
which had arisen, Senator ANDERSON and 
I introduced bills which were designed to 
improve the sales program. My subcom- 
mittee held a hearing at Los Alamos on 
August 11, and careful consideration was 
given to all the comments we received. I 
believe that, if enacted, H.R. 13934 will 
enable the AEC and DHUD to sell these 
buildings on a basis which is fair and 
equitable to the Government and to the 
people of Los Alamos. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13934 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
58 of the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 68. PRIORITY SALE OF APARTMENT 
Hovuses.— 

a. The Commission is authorized at Los 
Alamos to grant to occupants, project- con- 
nected persons, and persons residing in the 
community both at the time of offering of 
an apartment house for sale and for the pre- 
ceding six months, and to any of the fore- 
going persons acting together, such priority 
interests and priority rights for the purchase 
of the apartment house as the Commission 
determines to be fair and reasonable: Pro- 
vided, That a first priority right to purchase 
may be granted only to an occupant or a 
group of occupants, or an assignee (whose 
membership or ownership is composed of 
occupants, or project-connected persons, or 
persons residing in the community both at 
the time of offering of an apartment house 
for sale and for the preceding six months, or 
any of the foregoing persons) of the priority 
interests of such occupants, who or which 
has obtained the priority interest of at least 
60 per centum of the occupants of the apart- 
ment house: Provided further, That a second 
priority right to purchase may be granted 
only to an entity whose membership or own- 
ership consists of occupants, or project- 
connected persons, or persons residing 
in the community both at the time 
of offering of an apartment house for sale 
and for the preceding six months, or any 
of the foregoing persons (provided that such 
entity has obtained the priority interest of 
at least one occupant), and whose member- 
ship or ownership equals in number, and 
occupies or agrees to occupy, at least 70 per 
centum of the housing units in the apart- 
ment house. The 15 per centum deduction 
specified by subsection 35 a., the deduction 
provided by subsection 36 d., the financing 
provisions of section 62, and the indemnity 
provided by sections 63, 64, 65, and 66 shall 
be applicable to such priority sales of apart- 
ment houses. Priority interests granted by 
the Commission under this section shall be 
transferable as the Commission may by rule 
or regulation prescribe, but no priority right 
to purchase shall be transfered except as pro- 
vided by section 43. 

b. Any occupant who does not participate 
in the purchase of an apartment house with 
respect to which a priority right to purchase 
has been granted shall be entitled, at the 
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time of sale by the Commission, to a lease for 
occupany of his housing unit for a period 
not to exceed fifteen months from the date 
the property was first offered for sale: Pro- 
vided, That the occupant makes application 
for such a lease within 30 days of the grant 
of such priority to purchase. In selling any 
apartment house with respect to which a 
lease executed under this section is in effect, 
the Commission is authorized to provide for 
the purchaser to assume any or all obliga- 
tions of the lessor. The Commission in such 
event shall guarantee the lessee’s perform- 
ance of the lease. 

“c. Persons who have purchased, either in- 
dividually or jointly with other persons, a 
single-family house or duplex house (or a 
single-family unit in a duplex house) at Los 
Alamos pursuant to a priority right under 
this Act shall not be eligible to participate 
in the priority purchase of an apartment 
house. 

“d. The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe by rule or regulation such other con- 
ditions as it may find necessary or desirable 
for qualification of priority interests and 
Tights for the purchase of an apartment 
house.” 

Sec. 2. Section 91 of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection a. and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“a, From the date of transfer of any munic- 
ipal installations to a governmental or other 
entity at or for the community, the Com- 
mission shall, for a period of ten years, make 
annual assistance payments of just and rea- 
sonable sums to the State, county, or local 
entity having jurisdiction to collect property 
taxes or to the entity receiving the installa- 
tion transferred thereunder: Provided, how- 
ever, with respect to the Cities of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Richland, Washington, and 
the Richland School District, the Commission 
is authorized to continue to make assistance 
payments of just and reasonable sums after 
expiration of such ten-year period. In deter- 
mining the amount and recipient of such 
payments, the Commission shall consider— 

“(1) the approximate real property taxes 
and assessments for local improvements 
which would be paid to the governmental 
entity upon property within the community 
if such property were not exempt from taxa- 
tion by reason of Federal ownership; 

“(2). the maintaining of municipal serv- 
ices at a level which will not impede the 
recruitment or retention of personnel es- 
sential to the atomic energy program; 

“(8) the fiscal problems peculiar to the 
governmental entity by reason of the con- 
struction at the community as a single pur- 
pose national defense installation under 
emergency conditions; 

(4) the municipal services and other 
burdens imposed on the governmental or 
other entities at the community by the 
United States in its operations in the project 
area; and 

“(5) the tax revenues and sources avail- 
able to the governmental entity, its efforts 
and diligence in collection of taxes, assess- 
ment of property, and the efficiency of its 
operations.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection d, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

„d. With respect to any entity not less 
than six months prior to the expiration of 
the ten-year period referred to in subsection 
a. (or not less than six months prior to 
June 30, 1979, in the case of the Cities of 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Richland, Wash- 
ington, and the Richland School District), 
the Commission shall present to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy its recommen- 
dations as to the need for any further as- 
sistance payments to such entity.”; and 

(3) by adding the following new sub- 
section e.: 

“e. In exercising the authority of subsec- 
tion 91 a, the Commission shall assure itself 
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that the governmental or other entities re- 

ceiving assistance hereunder utilize all rea- 

sonable, available means to achieve financial 

self-sufficiency to the end that assistance 

payments by the Commission may be re- 

cuore or terminated at the earliest practical 
e.” 

Sec. 3. Section 94 of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 94. COMMISSION ConrTracts.—The 
Commission is authorized, without regard to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, to enter 
into a contract with any governmental or 
other entity to which payments are required 
or authorized to be made pursuant to sec- 
tion 91, obligating the Commission to make 
to such entity the payments directed or au- 
thorized to be made by section 91: Provided, 
however, That the term of such contracts, 
in the case of the Cities of Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and Richland, Washington, and the 
Richland School District, shall not extend 
beyond June 30, 1979.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection 118a. of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“a. No appropriation shall be made to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of this 
Act unless previously authorized by legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection 25 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“a. a Division of Military Application and 
such other program divisions (not to exceed 
ten in number) as the Commission may de- 
termine to be necessary to the discharge of 
its responsibilities, including a division or di- 
visions the primary responsibilities of which 
include the development and application 
of civilian uses of atomic energy. The Di- 
vision of Military Application shall be un- 
der the direction of an Assistant General 
Manager for Military Application, who shall 
be appointed by the Commission and shall 
be an active commissioned officer of the 
Armed Forces serving in general or flag officer 
rank or grade, as appropriate. Each other 
program division shall be under the direc- 
tion of a Director who shall be appointed by 
the Commission. The Commission shall re- 
quire each such division to exercise such 
of the Commission’s administrative and ex- 
ecutive powers as the Commission may de- 
termine;” 

Sec. 6. Section 28 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by re- 
vising the first two sentences thereof to read 
as follows: “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the officer of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force serving as Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager for Military Application shall 
serve without prejudice to his commissioned 
status as such officer. Any such Officer serv- 
ing as Assistant General Manager for Mili- 
tary Application shall receive in addition 
to his pay and allowances, including special 
and incentive pays, for which pay and allow- 
ances the Commission shall reimburse his 
Service, an amount equal to the difference 
between such pay and allowances, includ- 
ing special and incentive pays, and the com- 
pensation established for this position,” 

Sec. 7. Section 33 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 33. RESEARCH FOR OTHERS.—Where the 
Commission finds private facilities or labora- 
tories are inadequate to the purpose, it is 
authorized to conduct for other persons, 
through its own facilities, such of those ac- 
tivities and studies of the types specified in 
section 31 as it deems appropriate to the 
development of atomic energy. To the ex- 
tent the Commission determines that pri- 
vate facilities or laboratories are inadequate 
to the purpose, and that the Commission’s 
facilities, or scientific or technical resources 
have the potential of lending significant as- 
sistance to other persons in the fields of pro- 
tection of public health and safety, the Com- 
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mission may also assist other persons in these 
fields by conducting for such persons, 
through the Commission’s own facilities, re- 
search and development or training activities 
and studies. The Commission is authorized to 
determine and make such charges as in its 
discretion may be desirable for the conduct 
of the activities and studies referred to in 
this section.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection 41 b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by deleting the last sentence. 

Sec. 9. Subsection 53 f. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by revising the first sentence thereof to read 
as follows: “The Commission is directed to 
distribute within the United States sufficient 
special nuclear material to permit the con- 
duct of widespread independent research and 
development activities to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable.” 

Sec. 10. Subsection 53 c. (1) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“c. (1) The Commission may distribute 
special nuclear material licensed under this 
section by sale, lease, lease with option to 
buy, grant or through the provision of pro- 
duction or enrichment services: Provided, 
however, That unless otherwise authorized by 
law, the Commission shall not after Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, distribute special nuclear ma- 
terial except by sale or through the provi- 
sion of production or enrichment services 
to any person who possesses or operates a 
utilization facility under a license issued 
pursuant to section 103 or 104 b. for use in 
the course of activities under such license; 
nor shall the Commission permit any such 
person after June 30, 1973, to continue leas- 
ing for use in the course of such activities 
special nuclear material previously leased to 
such person by the Commission.” 

Src. 11. Subsection 161 n. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “57 a. (3)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 57 b.“. 

Src. 12. Section 223 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended, by 
striking out the letter “p.” appearing after 
the word “or” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the letter o.“. 

Sec. 13. Section 5 of the EURATOM Coop- 
eration Act of 1958, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is hereby authorized for sale 
or lease to the Community— 

two hundred fifteen thousand kilograms of 
contained uranium 235, 

one thousand five hundred kilograms of 
plutonium, and 

thirty kilograms of uranium 233, 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
agreement or agreements for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Community entered into pursuant 
to the provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended: Provided, 
That the Government of the United States 
obtains the equivalent of a first lien on any 
such material sold to the Community for 
which payment is not made in full at the 
time of transfer. The Commission may enter 
into contracts to provide, after December 31, 
1968, for the producing or enriching of all, 
or part of, the above-mentioned contained 
uranium 235 pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection 161 v. (B) of said Act, as amended, 
in lieu of sale or lease thereof.” 

Sec. 14. The table of contents of the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended, is amended by inserting a new 
heading entitled. 


“Sec. 58. Priority Sale of Apartment Houses.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HOLIFIELD 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer three technical amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: On 
page 4, line 15, delete the word “thereunder” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “here- 
under”. 

On page 10, delete the commas at the end 
of lines 22, 23 and 25, and insert semicolons 
in lieu thereof. 

On page 11, line 16, delete the period at the 
end of the line. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nix, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13934) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended, the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and the Euratom Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, pursuant to 
House Resolution 988, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 988, I call up the 
bill S. 2644 from the Speaker’s table for 
immediate consideration. 

1 The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2644 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
58 of the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 58. PRIORITY SALE OF APARTMENT 
Hovses.— 

“a. The Commission is authorized at Los 
Alamos to grant to occupants, project-con- 
nected persons, and persons residing in the 
community both at the time of offering of 
an apartment house for sale and for the 
preceding six months, and to any of the 
foregoing persons acting together, such 
priority interests and priority rights for the 
purchase of the apartment house as the 
Commission determines to be fair and rea- 
sonable: Provided, That a first priority right 
to purchase may be granted only to an 
occupant or a group of occupants, or an 
assignee (whose membership or ownership 
is composed of occupants, or project-con- 
nected persons, or persons residing in the 
community both at the time of offering of 
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an apartment house for sale and for the 
preceding six months, or any of the fore- 
going persons) of the priority interests of 
such occupants, who or which has obtained 
the priority interest of at least 60 per cen- 
tum of the occupants of the apartment 
house: Provided further, That a second 
priority right to purchase may be granted 
only to an entity whose membership or 
ownership consists of occupants, or project- 
connected persons, or persons residing in the 
community both at the time of offering of 
an apartment house for sale and for the 
preceding six months, or any of the fore- 
going persons (provided that such entity 
has obtained the priority interest of at least 
one occupant), and whose membership or 
ownership equals in number, and occupies or 
agrees to occupy, at least 70 per centum of 
the housing units in the apartment house. 
The 15 per centum deduction ed by 
subsection 35 a., the deduction provided by 
subsection 36 d., the financing provisions of 
section 62, and the indemnity provided by 
sections 63, 64, 65, and 66 shall be ap- 
plicable to such priority sales of apartment 
houses. Priority interests granted by the 
Commission under this section shall be 
transferable as the Commission may by rule 
or regulation prescribe, but no priority right 
to purchase shall be transferred except as 
provided by section 43. 

b. Any occupant who does not partici- 
pate in the purchase of an apartment house 
with respect to which a priority right to 
purchase has been granted shall be entitled, 
at the time of sale by the Commission, to a 
lease for occupancy of his housing unit for 
a period not to exceed fifteen months from 
the date the property was first offered for 
sale: Provided, That the occupant makes ap- 
plication for such a lease within 30 days of 
the grant of such priority to purchase. In sell- 
ing any apartment house with respect to 
which a lease executed under this section is 
in effect, the Commission is authorized to 
provide for the purchaser to assume any or 
all obligations of the lessor. The Commission 
in such event shall guarantee the lessee’s 
performance of the lease. 

“c. Persons who have purchased, either 
individually or jcintly with other persons, 
a single-family house or duplex house (or a 
single-family unit in a duplex house) at 
Los Alamos pursuant to a priority right under 
this Act shall not be eligible to participate 
in the priority purchase of an apartment 
house. 

“d. The Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe by rule or regulation such other con- 
ditions as it may find necessary or desirable 
for qualification of priority interest and 
rights for the purchase of an apartment 
house.” 

Sec. 2. Section 91 of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection a. and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“a. From the date of transfer of any mu- 
nicipal installations to a governmental or 
other entity at or for the community, the 
Commission shall, for a period of ten years, 
make annual assistance payments of just 
and reasonable sums to the State, county, or 
local entity having jurisdiction to collect 
property taxes or to the entity receiving the 
installation transferred hereunder: . 
however, with respect to the Cities of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, and Richland, Washington, 
and the Richland School District, the Com- 
mission is authorized to continue to make 
assistance payments of just and reasonable 
sums after expiration of such ten-year pe- 
riod. In determining the amount and recipi- 
ent of such payments the Commission shall 
consider— 

“(1) the approximate real property taxes 
and assessments for local improvements 
which would be paid to the governmental 
entity upon property within the community 
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if such property were not exempt from taxa- 
tion by reason of Federal ownership; 

“(2) the maintaining of municipal services 
at a level which will not impede the recruit- 
ment or retention of personnel essential to 
the atomic energy program; 

“(3) the fiscal problems peculiar to the 
governmental entity by reason of the con- 
struction at the community as a single pur- 
pose national defense installation under 
emergency conditions; 

“(4) the municipal services and other bur- 
dens imposed on the governmental or other 
entities at the community by the United 
States in its Operations in the project area; 
and 

“(5) the tax revenues and sources available 
to the governmental entity, its efforts and 
diligence in collection of taxes, assessment 
of property, and the efficiency of its opera- 
tions.”; 

(2) by striking out subsection d. and in- 
serting in lieu thereof: 

“d. With respect to any entity not less 
than six months prior to the expiration of 
the ten-year period referred to in subsection 
a. (or not less than six months prior to 
June 30, 1979, in the case of the Cities of 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and Richland, Wash- 
ington, and the Richland School District), 
the Commission shall present to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy its recommen- 
dations as to need for any further assistance 
payments to such entity.”; and 

(3) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion e.: 

“e. In exercising the authority of subsec- 
tion 91 a. the Commission shall assure itself 
that the governmental or other entities re- 
ceiving assistance hereunder utilize all rea- 
sonable, available means to achieve financial 
self-sufficiency to the end that assistance 
payments by the Commission may be reduced 
or terminated at the earliest practical time.” 

Sec. 3. Section 94 of the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 94. COMMISSION CONTRACTS.—The 
Commission is authorized, without regard to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, to 
enter into a contract with any governmental 
or other entity to which payments are re- 
quired or authorized to be made pursuant to 
section 91, obligating the Commission to 
make to such entity the payments directed or 
authorized to be made by section 91: Pro- 
vided, however, That the term of such con- 
tracts, in the case of the Cities of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and Richland, Washington, and 
the Richland School District, shall not ex- 
tend beyond June 30, 1979.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection 118 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“a. No appropriation shall be made to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of this Act 
unless previously authorized by legislation 
enacted by Congress.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection 25 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“a, a Division of Military Application and 
such other program divisions (not to exceed 
ten in number) as the Commission may de- 
termine to be necessary to the discharge of 
its responsibilities, including a division or 
divisions the primary responsibilities of 
which include the development and applica- 
tion of civilian uses of atomic The 
Division of Military Application shall be 
under the direction of an Assistant General 
Manager for Military Application, who shall 
be appointed by the Commission and shall 
be an active commissioned officer of the 
Armed Forces serving in general or flag officer 
rank or grade, as appropriate. Each other 
program division shall be under the direction 
of a Director who shall be appointed by the 
Commission. The Commission shall require 
each such division to exercise such of the 
Commission’s administrative and executive 
powers as the Commission may determine:“ 
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Sec. 6. Section 28 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by re- 
vising the first two sentences thereof to 
read as follows: “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, the officer of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force serving as Assistant 
General Manager for Military Application 
shall serve without prejudice to his com- 
missioned status as such officer. Any such 
officer serving as Assistant General Manager 
for Military Application shall receive in addi- 
tion to his pay and allowances, including 
special and incentive pays, for which pay and 
allowances the Commission shall reimburse 
his service, an amount equal to the difference 
between such pay and allowances, including 
special and incentive pays, and the compen- 
sation established for this position.” 

Src. 7. Section 33 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 33. RESEARCH FOR OTHERS.—Where 
the Commission finds private facilities or 
laboratories are inadequate to the purpose, 
it is authorized to conduct for other persons, 
through its own facilities, such of those ac- 
tivities and studies of the types specified in 
section 31 as it deems appropriate to the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. To the extent 
the Commission determines that private 
facilities or laboratories are inadequate to 
the purpose, and that the Commission’s 
facilities, or scientific or technical resources 
have the potential of lending significant 
assistance to other persons in the fields of 
protection of public health and safety, the 
Commission may also assist other persons in 
these fields by conducting for such persons, 
through the Commission’s own facilities, re- 
search and development or training activities 
and studies. The Commission is authorized 
to determine and make such charges as in 
its discretion may be desirable for the con- 
duct of the activities and studies referred to 
in this section.” 

Src. 8. Subsection 41 b. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the last sentence. 

Src. 9. Subsection 53 f. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
revising the first sentence thereof to read 
as follows: The Commission is directed to 
distribute within the United States sufficient 
special nuclear material to permit the con- 
duct of widespread independent research and 
development activities to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable.” 

Src. 10. Subsection 53 c. (1) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“c, (1) The Commission may distribute 
special nuclear material licensed under this 
section by sale, lease, lease with option to 
buy, grant, or through the provision of pro- 
duction or enrichment services: Provided, 
however, That unless otherwise authorized 
by law, the Commission shall not after De- 
cember 31, 1970, distribute special nuclear 
material except by sale or through the provi- 
sion of production or enrichment services to 
any person who possesses or operates a utili- 
zation facility under a license issued pur- 
suant to section 103 or 104 b. for use in the 
course of activities under such license; nor 
shall the Commission permit any such per- 
son after June 30, 1973, to continue leasing 
for use in the course of such activities spe- 
cial nuclear material previously leased to 
such person by the Commission.” 

Sec, 11. Subsection 161 n. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “57 a. (3)“ and inserting in 
leu thereof “57 b.“. 

Sec. 12. Section 223 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the letter “p.” appearing after 
the word “or” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the letter o.“. 

Src. 13. Section 5 of the EURATOM Co- 
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operation Act of 1958, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is hereby authorized for sale 
or lease to the Community— 

“two hundred fifteen thousand kilograms 
of contained uranium 235; 

“one thousand five hundred kilograms of 
plutonium; and 

“thirty kilograms of uranium 233; 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
agreement or agreements for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Community entered into pursuant to 
the provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended: Provided, 
That the Government of the United States 
obtains the equivalent of a first lien of any 
such material sold to the Community for 
which payment is not made in full at the 
time of transfer. The Commission may enter 
into contracts to provide, after December 31, 
1968, for the producing or enriching of all, 
or part of, the above-mentioned contained 
uranium 235 pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection 161 v. (B) of said Act, as amended, 
in lieu of sale or lease thereof.” 

Sec. 14. The table of contents of the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended, is amended by inserting a new 
heading entitled 
“Sec, 58. Priority sale of apartment houses.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOLIFIELD 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill S. 2644 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 13934, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13934) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 13094) to amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13094, with 
Mr. Nrx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BEL- 
CHER] will be recognized for 36 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, we have for consideration to- 
day a bill to increase the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, by using the expression 
of “Commodity Exchange,” we do not 
mean the New York Stock Exchange. We 
mean the exchanges that hanlle agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr. Chairman, in its consideration of 
H.R. 13094 the Committee on Agriculture 
was faced with the task of correcting 
certain obvious deficiencies in the Com- 
modity Exchange Act without applying 
such drastic curbs on market practices as 
to risk destroying necessary liquidity and 
free trading. The result is a bill designed 
to update the act in light of observation 
of regulatory needs and enforcement 
procedures over a period of 45 years of 
actual experience since such legislation 
was first enacted in 1922. 

The bill in its present form is based 
on the realities of futures trading and 
recognition of the fact that perfection is 
not likely to be achieved in such a specu- 
lative activity. 

The bill does provide better tools for 
constructive regulation without posing 
any threat of reducing volume of trading 
or handicapping any legitimate use of 
the markets. 

The degree of benefits from this legis- 
lation will depend to a great extent on 
the cooperation of the commodity ex- 
changes in their selfregulation activi- 
ties. The committee dropped the provi- 
sion for handling of violations through 
the issuance of injunctions. This provi- 
sion was vigorously opposed by the ex- 
changes and the committee felt that at 
least part of the enforcement advantages 
sought through the injunctive process 
might be achieved by other and less con- 
troversial methods. Any delays or diffi- 
culties in enforcement procedures which 
the Commodity Exchange Authority en- 
counters because of the lack of injunc- 
tive authority should be at least par- 
tially overcome if the contract markets 
utilize fully their own more flexible and 
less formal regulatory powers. This, of 
course, will not apply when the violators 
are not members of a contract market, 
but there are likely to be instances where 
prompt action by an exchange backed up 
where necessary by the application of ad- 
ministrative and judicial proceedings, 
can result in stopping the development 
of abusive situations. It is highly desir- 
able that the exchanges recognize and 
accept a special obligation to do all in 
their power to facilitate and expedite 
correction of disruptive operations. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the one most important question to be 
considered in connection with futures 
trading is its effect on producers. We 
were, therefore, much impressed with the 
strongly favorable expressions by the 
major farm organizations in connection 
with this bill. At the same time, the com- 
mittee was mindful of the interests of the 
exchanges, their members and the users 
of the markets. 

There seems no reason for opposition 
to the bill in its present form from any 
segment of the industry. It may be ex- 
pected to result in benefits by reducing 
abuses, and thus making the markets 
more useful in the handling of the prod- 
ucts traded thereon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
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the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
came out of the committee, I believe, by 
a vote of 28 to 1. I know of no contro- 
versy relating to the bill, and I whole- 
heartedly support this legislation as 
being necessary. There were a lot of 
things in connection with this act that 
should have been corrected possibly a 
long time ago, but they were not cor- 
rected until this time. 

Mr. Chairman, futures trading in im- 
portant farm products has been con- 
ducted on various commodity exchanges 
for more than 100 years. From its early 
beginning in grains and cotton it has 
grown to now include 15 agricultural 
commodities traded in on 17 contract 
markets subject to regulation under the 
present Commodity Exchange Act. The 
legislation we are now considering 
would add livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts to the list of regulated commodities, 
and also provide for needed strengthen- 
ing of certain weak spots in the statute. 

This trading is big business. For the 
fiscal year ended last June there were 
about 16 million transactions with a 
value of $75 billion. It is an activity that 
affects the welfare of producers, handlers, 
and also consumers of our principal agri- 
cultural products. 

The futures trading system is hinged 
to, and dependent upon, the speculative 
activities of thousands of traders having 
no connection with the actual commod- 
ity. This fact has been the source of 
criticism and dissatisfaction by farmers 
and others who charged that the markets 
were the scene of price rigging, fraud, 
and the like. 

Over the years before regulation many 
proposals were made to drastically re- 
strict, or even abolish, the futures 
markets. 

The first legislation enacted to regu- 
late futures trading was the Grain Fu- 
tures Act of September 21, 1922. With a 
number of amendments, the most signifi- 
cant of which were adopted on June 15, 
1936, the original basic pattern of regu- 
lation is currently carried on under the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

This statute, in its present and earlier 
forms, has been in effect during six na- 
tional administrations and under seven 
Secretaries of Agriculture. 

Under the 45-year application of this 
law disruption of orderly marketing 
procedures by economic struggles be- 
tween powerful opposing interests has 
become less frequent. However, with the 
passing of these 45 years and the enor- 
mous increase in speculative activities it 
is not surprising that the need for addi- 
tional safeguards for the usefulness of 
the markets has become apparent. 

It is toward that end that H.R. 13094 
is aimed. This legislation will continue 
and strengthen the regulatory program 
under which the markets are enjoying 
a record level of prosperity and will ex- 
tend the safeguards of the statute to per- 
sons using the livestock and livestock 
products markets, in which there is now 
extremely active trading. 

The active and unanimous support of 
the major farm organizations shows rec- 
ognition of the merits of this legislation 
and the desirability of prompt enactment, 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
13094 is a modest proposal to revise, in 
the light of increased activities in the 
futures markets, the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. It attempts to establish rules 
and regulations which are an integral 
part of all other exchanges and are rec- 
ognized as beneficial and necessary. It is 
surprising that the suggested changes 
are not already a part of the commodi- 
ties market. 

Sections establishing minimum finan- 
cial requirements and some requirements 
on who becomes a futures commission 
merchant or floor broker are certainly 
necessary when you consider that in 
commodities the margin is extremely 
low, as little as 10 percent, compared 
with 70 percent currently for stocks. Cer- 
tainly the provisions requiring better 
bookkeeping methods are also a response 
to necessity. I believe that these provi- 
sions are a desirable protection of the 
public interest. 

My interest, of course, relates largely 
to futures trading in potatoes and the 
impact of such trading on the Maine pro- 
ducers. 

From my own observation of this pro- 
posed legislation, and from the views 
expressed to me by Maine potato 
growers, it appears that the proposals 
in this bill are needed to provide the 
Commodity Exchange Authority with 
more effective means of preventing dis- 
orderly market situations, not only in 
potatoes but in all the commodities 
in which there is futures trading. 

Mr. Harold E. Bryant, executive vice 
president of the Maine Potato Council, 
testified in favor of this bill. The Maine 
Potato Council is a trade association 
having as members cll 2,000 potato 
growers in the State of Maine. As Mr. 
Bryant stated: 

No significant changes have been made 
in the Commodity Exchange Act in the last 
30 years. Certainly with changes that take 
place over a period of 30 years and with the 
tremendous increase in volume it is time 
for this Act to be reviewed and strengthened. 


Mr. Stewart Smith, president of the 
Maine Potato Council and a potato 
grower raising 200 acres of potatoes in 
Exeter, Maine testified at the hearings 
on H.R. 11930 that 

While the legislation being considered 
here today relates to trading in all agricul- 
tural commodities, the Maine Potato Coun- 
cil feels that its effect on potatoes will be to 
make that market more useful in the hedg- 
ing and marketing of our product. 

We believe that the history of the potato 
futures market, and I assume other markets, 
will show instances where it could have been 
made more useful by more effective control 
of episodes which at least for certain periods 
of time seriously impaired the value to the 
legitimate users who were attempting to 
hedge their product. 


From the point of view of the Maine 
potato industry it seems clear that the 
enormous increase in activity in the po- 
tato futures market, as well as in the 
other commodities, points to an urgent 
need to bring this legislation up to date. 
With a volume in potatoes alone around 
$1% billion and transactions in six or 
seven hundred thousand cars it is not 
surprising that situations now appear 
which were not apparent 30 years ago 
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wien this law was put into its present 
‘orm. 

It is my sincere belief that passage of 
this bill by the House would result in 
greater confidence in the usefulness of 
the potato futures market by the pro- 
ducers and other members of the indus- 
try in my State. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, this 
is in many respects a rather innocuous 
bill which corrects some longstanding 
deficiencies in the 1936 Commodity Ex- 
change Act and which should have been 
passed long before this. I support the 
bill as far as it goes—and particularly 
for its inclusion of livestock and live- 
stock products among the commodities 
in which trading in futures contracts 
could be regulated under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. I believe my bill, H.R. 
1320, was the first to propose such cover- 
age, as recommended by a majority of us 
who served on the National Commission 
on Food Marketing in our 1966 report. 

That Commission’s majority report also 
endorsed the proposal I have been mak- 
ing since 1954 to include coffee under 
this act, and, since 1963, sugar as well. 
However, the Committee on Agriculture 
has seen fit to omit coffee and sugar 
from among new commodities to be 
covered by this law. After reading the 
committee report and the hearings, I am 
inclined to believe the position taken by 
the Committee on Agriculture on coffee 
and sugar reflected not so much a con- 
viction as to the facts in the matter as 
it did the committee’s high regard for 
its former staff counsel, who represented 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change at the hearings as a witness. 

Mr. John Heimburger was an out- 
standing congressional staff employee— 
a conscientious and effective draftsman 
of highly complex legislation. This bill 
now before us, by omitting coffee and 
sugar, is a testimonial to his persuasive- 
ness and effectiveness in his career now 
as a private attorney. 

CONSUMER PRICES AFFECTED BY FUTURES 
SPECULATION 

Despite the committee report’s com- 
placency on this issue, there are volumi- 
nous facts available to prove conclusively 
that trading in coffee and sugar futures 
does indeed affect the cash prices of these 
commodities and that excessive specula- 
tion in futures in these unregulated com- 
modities—at very low margins, on down- 
payments of a few hundred dollars on 
contracts valued in the many thousands 
of dollars—has not only contributed to 
inflationary surges in the futures mar- 
ket but has caused spectacular increases 
in consumer prices of sugar and coffee. 

A coffee price spiral in 1954 was di- 
rectly attributable by the Federal Trade 
Commission to market irregularities and 
excessive speculation in the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

A sugar price spiral in 1963 was di- 
rectly attributed by the Department of 
Agriculture to excessive speculation in 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change. 

I am so impressed by the mood of this 
House at this weary 12th month—or al- 
most the 12th month—of a dragging, 
dissention-ridden session, that no good 
purpose would be served by offering an 
amendment to this bill to include coffee 
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and sugar, No one wants to listen to the 
debates at this late stage in the session, 
and particularly on amendments seek- 
ing to override a committee’s overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

But I want the Record to show that 
despite the statements in the Agriculture 
Committee report on this bill that trad- 
ing in coffee and sugar futures does not 
affect domestic consumer prices, the 
weight of the evidence is otherwise. 

Consumer prices are affected only 
when futures speculation in a commodity 
reaches frantic bounds, of course, but 
that has happened on numerous oc- 
casions since World War II and will 
undoubtedly happen again. Even if cof- 
fee and sugar were under regulation, 
speculation would continue, of course, 
but there would be some measure of offi- 
cial control over practices in the ex- 
change which are now subject to no 
Federal law or regulation. The New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange is strictly 
self-regulating, but the trading which 
goes on there directly affects not only 
consumer prices but official Government 
policy. Department of Agriculture deci- 
sions under the Sugar Act are frequently 
caused by, or influenced by, this private 
unregulated exchange’s representation of 
the spot price of sugar, for instance, 
when that price might be based not on 
actual transactions but rather on the 
“tone” of the futures market. 

NO AUTHORITY IN PRESENT LAW OR IN 
H.R. 13094 TO REGULATE MARGINS 

In my opinion, a major cause for con- 
sumer concern about the activities of the 
commodities futures markets rests in the 
fact that even where Federal regulation 
does exist—as in the case of the grains, 
cotton, wool, soybeans, eggs, potatoes, 
and a number of other agricultural com- 
modities—there is no authority whatso- 
ever in present law to set minimum 
downpayments for speculation in these 
large contracts. 

Thus, for a few hundred dollars, a per- 
son can purchase, or sell short, a futures 
contract representing many thousands of 
dollars. Unlike the stock market, where 
margins are set and controlled by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and are subject to tighten- 
ing without notice when the market 
heats up in an inflationary situation, no 
Federal agency has a word to say about 
commodity futures margins. The ex- 
changes themselves set their own margin 
requirements. 

Since their main interest is in increas- 
ing the number of sales on the exchange, 
because those holding memberships on 
the exchange make more commissions 
that way and the exchange also prospers, 
the exchange’s interest in this matter is 
often in direct conflict with the public 
interest when speculation becomes exces- 
sive and bids up prices. 

In the last Congress, the Department 
of Agriculture submitted a proposed bill 
which would have granted authority to 
the CEA to set margins. I supported that 
measure strongly, and testified in its 
favor. I think I was the only Member of 
the House to do so. 

After that bill died in committee last 
year, the Department this year sent up 
a proposal which did not include margin 
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regulation. It was at this point that I in- 
cluded in H.R. 11601, the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act—truth in lend- 
ing—a provision giving to the Federal 
Reserve System the same authority over 
margins on futures exchanges that it 
now has over margins in the stock mar- 
kets. Unfortunately, at our hearings in 
the Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on the consumer credit bill, neither 
the Federal Reserve nor the Department 
of Agriculture, nor any other Federal 
agency witness, endorsed this provision 
on commodity futures margins, and, on 
my motion, it was dropped from H.R. 
11601 while the bill was still before my 
subcommittee. 

But we did devote a morning of our 
2 weeks of hearings on H.R. 11601 to this 
question of futures trading margins and 
spotlighted some of the problems con- 
nected with this activity. 
PROBLEM OF MARGIN REGULATION CONTINUES 


The Department of Agriculture still 
believes that margins on futures trading 
in agricultural commodities subject to 
the Commodity Exchange Act should be 
regulated to prevent, or to damp down, 
excessive speculation using borrowed 
money. But in view of the position taken 
in the Agriculture Committee in the last 
Congress on the administration CEA bill 
which included such a provision, the 
Department did not want to run the 
risk again this year of seeing necessary 
reform legislation again pigeonholed be- 
cause of this one controversial feature. 

Secretary Orville L, Freeman assured 
me, in a letter which I inserted in our 
hearings on H.R. 11601, that the Depart- 
ment feels margin regulation is needed. 
We must find some way to accomplish 
that purpose, and in legislation I intend 
to introduce early in the second session 
of the 90th Congress, I hope that can be 
done. 

I am concerned not only about the ag- 
ricultural commodities subject to the 
Commodity Exchange Act but also about 
the many essential and critical defense 
minerals which are also traded on fu- 
tures exchanges with no form of Federal 
regulation at all. 


COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING IS BIG BUSINESS 


Trading in commodity futures is of 
great importance to industries produc- 
ing or using the commodities which are 
traded, and, as I said, also has an impact 
on consumer prices in the stores, as well 
as on the cost to the Government of 
defense materials. Yet it is an activity 
little known to the vast majority of the 
people. Brokers are advertising widely 
these days to get amateurs with some 
extra cash and a desire to gamble for 
high stakes to come into this volatile 
area of speculative activity, where re- 
wards can be quick and great—and 
where losses can be the same. 

This is big business. It is big business 
to the tune of some $75 billion in agri- 
cultural commodities alone. We are talk- 
ing about a figure roughly the size of 
our defense budget. 

It consists of purchases and sales of 
“future contracts” for the commodities 
being traded. These contracts provide 
that at some future date—perhaps as 
long as a year or more ahead—the pur- 
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chaser will receive, and the seller will 
deliver, the specified quantity of the 
commodity. 

The most common characteristic of 
these contracts is that not one in a hun- 
dred is ever consummated by receipt or 
delivery of the actual physical product. 
The great majority of the persons par- 
ticipating in these transactions have no 
thought of ever seeing or handling the 
agricultural product involved. These 
traders, who include housewives, retired 
persons, clerks, doctors, lawyers and the 
like, are simply putting up their money 
to back their opinion on a price rise or 
fall, as the case may be. 

H. R. 13094 CLOSES SOME TECHNICAL LOOPHOLES 


While few of these speculators are 
likely to have any real knowledge of the 
commodity in which they are operating, 
the “futures” prices at which they buy 
and sell are reflected in the markets for 
the actual products and thus affect the 
whole agricultural economy from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Handlers of actual commodities enter 
the stream of market activity to protect 
themselves against price changes by the 
process of “hedging”; that is, selling fu- 
tures against holdings of “actuals” or 
buying futures against sales of “actuals.” 
Futures markets have provided these 
facilities for the benefit of the marketing 
system for 100 years or more, while at 
the same time enabling thousands of 
speculators to back their market guesses 
with their money. 

In recognition of the importance of 
the futures markets to our agricultural 
economy, and the necessity that they 
operate free of manipulation and other 
abuses, Congress in 1922 enacted a regu- 
latory statute called the Grain Futures 
Act and then strengthened this law in 
1936 and changed its title to the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. During this period 
the markets have grown and prospered, 
and in general have performed a bene- 
ficial role in the marketing of our agri- 
cultural products. 

It is now proposed in H.R. 13094 to 
close many of the technical loopholes in 
the 1936 act looking toward prevention of 
some of the unfavorable episodes which 
from time to time have occurred. 

I am sure that the modest proposals 
of this bill will receive the support of all 
Members of the Congress, but I am 
deeply sorry this bill does not go as far 
as it should go to protect the public from 
excessive speculation. 

This issue will remain alive until we 
face up to the necessity to take the kind 
of steps the situation requires. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13094 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2(a) of the Community Exchange Act (42 
Stat. 998), as amended (7 U.S.C. 2), 18 
amended as follows: 

(a) By adding a comma after the word 
“soybeans” in the third sentence of the sec- 
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tion and deleting the phrase “and soybean 
meal” in such sentence and substituting 
therefor the phrase “soybean meal, livestock, 
and livestock products”; 

(b) By changing the eleventh sentence de- 

“floor broker” to read as follows: “The 
words ‘floor broker’ shall mean any person 
who, in or surrounding any ‘pit’, ‘ring’, ‘post’, 
or any other place provided by a contract 
market for the meeting of persons similarly 
engaged, shall purchase or sell for any other 
person any commodity for future delivery on 
or subject to the rules of any contract mar- 
ket.“; and 

(c) By substituting a comma for the period 
at the end of the last sentence of the section 
and adding thereafter the following: “or an 
official or employee of each of the executive 
departments concerned, designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General, re- 
spectively; and the Secretary of Agriculture or 
his designee shall serve as Chairman.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4a (1) of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 6a(1)), is 
amended by deleting the second and third 
sentences thereof and substituting the fol- 
lowing: “For the purpose of diminishing, 
eliminating, or preventing such burden, the 
commission shall, from time to time, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing, by 
order, proclaim and fix such limits on the 
amounts of trading which may be done or 
positions which may be held by any person 
under contracts of sale of such commodity 
for future delivery on or subject to the rules 
of any contract market as the commission 
finds are necessary to diminish, eliminate, or 
prevent such burden. In determining whether 
any person has exceeded such limits, the posi- 
tions held and trading done by any persons 
directly or indirectly controlled by such per- 
son shall be included with the positions held 
and trading done by such person; and fur- 
ther, such limits upon positions and trading 
shall apply to positions held by, and trading 
done by, two or more persons acting pursuant 
to an expressed or implied agreement or un- 
derstanding, the same as if the positions 
were held by, or the trading were done by, a 
single person. Nothing in this section shall 
be construed to prohibit the commission 
from fixing different trading or position limits 
for different commodities, markets, futures, 
or delivery months, or different trading limits 
for buying and selling operations, or different 
limits for the purposes of subparagraphs 2 
(A) and (B) of this section, or from exempt- 
ing transactions normally known to the trade 
as ‘spreads’ or ‘straddles’ or from fixing limits 
applying to such transactions or positions 
different from limits fixed for other trans- 
actions or positions.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4a(2)(B) of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
6a(2)(B)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) directly or indirectly to hold or con- 
trol a net long or a net short position in 
any commodity for future delivery on or sub- 
ject to the rules of any contract market in 
excess of any position limit fixed by the 
commission for or with respect to such com- 
modity: Provided, That such position limit 
shall not apply to a position acquired in 
good faith prior to the effective date of such 
order.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4a (3) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 6a(3)), 
is amended by deleting the first two sen- 
tences thereof and substituting the follow- 
ing: “No order issued under paragraph (1) 
of this section shall apply to transactions 
or positions which are shown to be bona fide 
hedging transactions or positions. For the 
purposes of determining the bona fide hedg- 
ing transactions or positions of any person 
under this paragraph (3), they shall mean 
sales of, or short positions in, any commodity 
for future delivery on or subject to the rules 
of any contract market made or held by such 
person to the extent that such sales or short 
positions are offset in quantity by the owner- 
ship or purchase of the same cash com- 
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modity by the same person or, conversely, 
purchases of, or long positions in, any com- 
modity for future delivery on or subject to 
the rules of any contract market made or 
held by such person to the extent that such 
purchases or long positions are offset by sales 
of the same cash commodity by the same 
person,” 

Sec. 5. Section 4b of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 6b), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the portion of said section 
which begins with the phrase “It shall be 
uniawful” and extends through the phrase 
“for or on behalf of any person” and by 
substituting for the deleted portion, the fol- 
lowing: “It shall be unlawful (1) for any 
member of a contract market, or for any 
correspondent, agent, or employee of any 
member, in or in connection with any order 
to make, or the making of, any contract of 
sale of any commodity in interstate com- 
merce, made, or to be made, on or subject to 
the rules of any contract market, for or on 
behalf of any other person, or (2) for any 
person, in or in connection with any order 
to make, or the making of, any contract of 
sale of any commodity for future delivery, 
made, or to be made, on or subject to the 
rules of any contract market, for or on be- 
half of any other person”; and 

(b) By inserting the word “other” before 
the word “person” where the latter word ap- 
pears in subparagraph (A), and the first 
time it appears in subparagraphs (B) and 
(C 


Sec. 6. Section 4d of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 6d), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the second proviso from 
the last sentence of the section and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: “Provided 
further, That such money may be invested in 
obligations of the United States, in general 
obligations of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof, and in obligations fully 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States, such investments to be 
made in accordance with such rules and 
regulations and subject to such conditions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe.”; 
and 

(b) By adding at the end of the section 
the following new paragraph: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, in- 
cluding but not limited to any cleaning agen- 
cy of a contract market and any depository, 
that has received any money, securities, or 
property for deposit in a separate account 
as provided in paragraph (2) of this section, 
to hold, dispose of, or use any such money, 
securities, or property as belonging to the 
depositing futures commission merchant or 
any person other than the customers of such 
futures commission merchant.” 

Sec. 7. Section 4f of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C, 6f), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting from the last sentence of 
paragraph (1) the words “section 4g of”; and 

(b) By deleting paragraph (2) thereof and 
substituting the following: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, no person desiring to register as 
futures commission merchant shall be so 
registered unless he meets such minimum 
financial requirements as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may by regulation prescribe as 
necessary to insure his meeting his obliga- 
tions as a registrant, and each person so reg- 
istered shall at all times continue to meet 
such prescribed minimum financial require- 
ments: Provided, That such minimum finan- 
cial requirements will be considered met if 
the applicant for registration or registrant 
is a member of a contract market and con- 
forms to minimum financial standards and 
related reporting requirements set by such 
contract market in its bylaws, rules, regula- 
tions, or resolutions and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as adequate to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this paragraph (2).” 
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Sec. 8. Section 4g of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 6g), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4g. Every person registered hereunder 
as futures commission merchant or floor 
broker shall make such reports as are re- 
quired by the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
garding the transactions and positions of 
such person, and the transactions and posi- 
tions of the customer thereof, in commodities 
for future delivery on any board of trade in 
the United States or elsewhere; shall keep 
books and records pertaining to such trans- 
actions and positions in such form and 
manner and for such period as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary; and shall keep such 
books and records open to inspection by any 
representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the United States 
Department of Justice.” 

Sec. 9. Section 4i of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 61), is 
amended by deleting the last sentence and 
adding the following at the end of the sec- 
tion. “Such person shall keep books and 
records of all futures transactions and posi- 
tions coming within the provisions of (1) 
and (2) hereof, and shall keep books and 
records of such cash or spot transactions in 
such commodity entered into, and inven- 
tories and purchase and sale commitments 
of such commodity held, in any month in 
which such person is required to make any 
report under the provisions of (1) or (2), 
as the Secretaary of Agriculture may require. 
Such books and records shall show complete 
details concerning all such transactions, 
positions, inventories, and commitments, 
including the names and addresses of all per- 
sons having any interest therein, and shall 
be open at all times to inspection by any 
representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the United States 
Department of Justice. For the purposes of 
this section, the futures and cash or spot 
transactions and positions of any person 
shall include such transactions and posi- 
tions of any persons directly or indirectly 
controlled by such person.” 

Sec. 10. Section 5(b) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 7(b)), 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting, from the first sentence, 
the phrase “in cash transactions consum- 
mated at, on, or in a board of trade, or trans- 
actions for future delivery” and substituting 
the following: “in cash transactions or trans- 
actions for future delivery consummated 
on or subject to the rules of a board of 
trade”; and 

(b) By deleting, from the first sentence, 
the phrase “consummated at, on, or in a 
broad of trade” the second time it appears 
in said sentence and substituting the fol- 
lowing: “consummated on or subject to the 
rules of a board of trade”. 

Sec. 11. Section 5(f) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 7(f)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) When the governing board provides 
for making effective the final order or de- 
cisions entered pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph (b) of section 6, and the orders 
issued pursuant to the provisions of section 
5a of this Act, and for compliance in all 
other respects with the requirements appli- 
cable to such board of trade under this Act.” 

Src. 12. Section 5a of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 7a), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting paragraph (2) thereof and 
substituting therefor the following: 

“(2) keep all books, records, minutes, and 
journals of proceedings of such contract 
market, and its governing board, committees, 
subsidiaries, and affiliates in a manner that 
will clearly describe all matters discussed 
by such contract market, governing board, 
committees, subsidiaries and affiliates and 
reveal any action taken in such matters, and 
allow inspection at all times by any author- 
ized representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture or United States 
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Department of Justice of all such books, rec- 
ords, minutes, and journals of proceedings, 
Such books, records, minutes, and journals 
of proceedings shall be kept for a period of 
three years from the date thereof, or for a 
longer period if the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall so direct;“ 

(b) By deleting the word “and” at the end 
of paragraph (6) and substituting a semi- 
colon for the period at the end of paragraph 
(7); and 

(c) By adding after paragraph (7) the 
following paragraphs: 

“(8) enforce all bylaws, rules, regulations, 
and resolutions, made or issued by it or by 
the governing board thereof or any commit- 
tee, which relate to terms and conditions in 
contracts of sale to be executed on or sub- 
ject to the rules of such contract market or 
relate to other trading requirements, and 
which have not been disapproved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to para- 
graph (7) of section 8a of this Act; and 
revoke and not enforce any such bylaw, rule, 
regulation, or resolution, made, issued, or 
proposed by it or by the governing board 
thereof or any committee, which has been 
so disapproved; and 

“(9) enforce all bylaws, rules, regulations, 
and resolutions made or issued by it or by 
the governing board thereof or by any com- 
mittee, which provide minimum financial 
standards and related reporting requirements 
for futures commission merchants who are 
members of such contract market, and which 
have been approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

Sec. 13, Section 5b of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 7b), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the phrase “rules and 
regulations” and substituting the phrase 
“rules, regulations, or orders”; and 

(b) By adding immediately after the 
phrase “Secretary of Agriculture” the phrase 
“or the commission”, 

Sec, 14. Section 6 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 8, 9), is 
amended by adding at the end of the first 
paragraph thereof (7 U.S.C. 8) the following 
sentence: “In the event of a refusal to 
designate as a ‘contract market’ any board 
of trade that has made application therefor, 
such board of trade shall be afforded an op- 
portunity for a hearing before the commis- 
sion, with the right to appeal an adverse de- 
cision after such hearing to the court of ap- 
peals as provided for in other cases in para- 
graph (a) of this section.” 

Sec. 15. Section 6(a) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 8), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The commission is authorized to sus- 
pend for a period not to exceed six months 
or to revoke the designation of any board 
of trade as a ‘contract market’ upon a show- 
ing that such board of trade is not enforcing 
or has not enforced its rules of government 
made a condition of its designation as set 
forth in section 5 of this Act or that such 
board of trade, or any director, officer, agent, 
or employee thereof, otherwise is violating or 
has violated any of the provisions of this 
Act or any of the rules, regulations, or orders 
of the Secretary of Agriculture or the com- 
mission thereunder, such suspension or rev- 
ocation shall only be after a notice to the 
Officers of the board of trade affected and 
upon a hearing: Provided, That such suspen- 
sion or revocation shall be final and conclu- 
sive, unless within fifteen days after such 
suspension or revocation by the commission 
such board of trade appeals to the court of 
appeals for the circuit in which it has its 
principal place of business, by filing with the 
clerk of such court a written petition praying 
that the order of the commission be set 
aside or modified in the manner stated in 
the petition, together with a bond in such 
sum as the court may determine, conditioned 
that such board of trade will pay the costs 
of the proceedings if the court so directs. 
The clerk of the court in which such a pe- 
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tition is filed shall immediately cause a copy 
thereof to be delivered to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall thereupon notify the 
other members of the commission and file 
in the court the record in such proceedings, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. The testimony and evidence 
taken or submitted before the commission, 
duly filed as aforesaid as a part of the rec- 
ord, shall be considered by the court of ap- 
peals as the evidence in the case, The pro- 
ceedings in such cases in the court of ap- 
peals shall be made a preferred cause and 
shall be expedited in every way. Such a court 
may affirm or set aside the order of the com- 
mission or may direct it to modify its order. 
No such order of the commission shall be 
modified or set aside by the court of appeals 
unless it is shown by the board of trade that 
the order is unsupported by the weight of 
the evidence or was issued without due no- 
tice and a reasonable opportunity having 
been afforded to such board of trade for a 
hearing, or infringes the Constitution of the 
United States, or is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the commission,” 

Sec. 16. Section 6(b) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 9, 15), is 
amended by changing the first and fourth 
sentences thereof to read, respectively: “If 
the Secretary of Agriculture has reason to 
believe that any person (other than a con- 
tract market) is manipulating or attempting 
to manipulate or has manipulated or at- 
tempted to manipulate the market price of 
any commodity, in interstate commerce, or 
for future delivery on or subject to the rules 
of any contract market, or has willfully made 
any false or misleading statement of a mate- 
rial fact in any registration application or 
any report filed with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under this Act, or willfully omitted 
to state in any such application or report any 
material fact which is required to be stated 
therein, or otherwise is violating or has vio- 
lated any of the provisions of this Act or of 
the rules, regulations, or orders of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the commission there- 
under, he may serve upon such person a 
complaint stating his charges in that respect, 
which complaint shall have attached or shall 
contain therein a notice of hearing, specify- 
ing a day and place not less than three days 
after the service thereof, requiring such per- 
son to show cause why an order should not 
be made prohibiting him from trading on or 
subject to the rules of any contract market, 
and directing that all contract markets re- 
fuse all trading privileges to such person, 
until further notice of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to show cause why the regis- 
tration of such person, if registered as fu- 
tures commission merchant or as floor broker 
hereunder, should not be suspended or re- 
voked. Upon evidence received, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prohibit such person from 
trading on or subject to the rules of any 
contract market and require all contract mar- 
kets to refuse such person all trading privi- 
leges thereon for such period as may be spec- 
ified in the order, and, if such person is 
registered as futures commission merchant 
or as floor broker hereunder, may suspend, 
for a period not to exceed six months, or re- 
voke, the registration of such person.” 

Src. 17. Section 6 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 8, 9), is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(c) If any person (other than a contract 
market) is manipulating or attempting to 
manipulate or has manipulated or attempted 
to manipulate the market price of any com- 
modity, in interstate commerce, or for future 
delivery on or subject to the rules of any con- 
tract market, or otherwise is violating or has 
violated any of the provisions of this Act or 
of the rules, regulations, or orders of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or the commission 
thereunder, the Secretary may, upon notice 
and hearing, and subject to appeal as in other 
cases provided for in paragraph (b) of this 
section, make and enter an order directing 
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that such person shall cease and desist there- 
from and, if such person thereafter and after 
the lapse of the period allowed for appeal of 
such order or after the affirmance of such 
order, shall fail or refuse to obey or comply 
with such order, such person shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than $500 nor 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not less 
than six months nor more than one year, or 
both, except that if such failure or refusal 
to obey or comply with such order involves 
any offense within paragraph (a) or (b) of 
section 9 of this Act, such person shall be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be subject to the penalties of 
said paragraph 9(a) or 9(b). Each day dur- 
ing which such failure or refusal to obey 
or comply with such order continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense.” 

Sec. 18. Section 6b of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 18a), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6b. If any contract market is not en- 
forcing or has not enforced its rules of gov- 
ernment made a condition of its designation 
as set forth in section 5 of this Act, or if any 
contract market, or any director, officer, 
agent, or employee of any contract market 
otherwise is violating or has violated any of 
the provisions of this Act or any of the rules, 
regulations, or orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the commission thereunder, 
the commission may, upon notice and hear- 
ing and subject to appeal as in other cases 
provided for in paragraph (a) of section 6 of 
this Act, make and enter an order directing 
that such contract market, director, officer, 
agent, or employee shall cease and desist 
from such violation, and if such contract 
market, director, officer, agent, or employee 
thereafter and after the lapse of the period 
allowed for appeal of such order or after 
the affirmance of such order, shall fail or 
refuse to obey or comply with such order, 
such contract market, director, officer, agent, 
or employee shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not less than $500 nor more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not less than six months nor 
more than one year, or both. Each day dur- 
ing which such failure or refusal to obey 
such order continues shall be deemed a sepa- 
rate offense.” 

Sec. 19. Section 8 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 12), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By adding, in the first sentence, after 
the phrase “make such investigations as he 
may deem necessary to ascertain the facts 
regarding the operations of boards of trade”, 
the following phrase: “and other persons 
mbee to any of the provisions of this Act”; 
anı 

(b) By changing the period at the end of 
the last paragraph of the section to a semi- 
colon and adding at the end of said para- 
graph the following phrase: “and when re- 
quested by any department or agency of 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States, acting within the scope 
of its jurisdiction, may, in his discretion, 
furnish to such department or agency any 
information in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture obtained in connection 
with the administration of this Act: Pro- 
vided, however, That information so fur- 
nished to any such department or agency 
shall not be disclosed by such department 
or agency except in any action or proceeding 
under the laws of the United States to which 
it, or the Secretary of Agriculture, or the 
United States is a party.” 

Src. 20, Section 8a(2) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 12a(2)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

(2) to refuse to register any person 

“(A) if the prior registration of such per- 
son has been suspended (and the period of 
such suspension shall not have expired) or 
has been revoked; 

“(B) if it is found, after opportunity for 
hearing, that the applicant is unfit to engage 
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in the business for which the application 
for registration is made, (1) because such 
applicant, or, if the applicant is a partner- 
ship, any general partner, or, if the appli- 
cant is a corporation, any Officer or holder 
of more than 10 per centum of the stock, at 
any time engaged in any practice of the 
character prohibited by this Act or was con- 
victed of a felony in any State or Federal 
court, or was debarred by any agency of the 
United States from contracting with the 
United States, or the applicant willfully made 
any material false or misleading statement 
in his application or willfully omitted to 
state any material fact in connection with 
the application, or (ii) for other good cause 
shown; or 

“(C) in the case of an applicant for regis- 
tration as futures commission merchant, if 
it is found after opportunity for hearing 
that the applicant has not established that 
he meets the minimum financial require- 
ments under section 4f of this Act: Provided, 
That pending final determination under 
clause (B) or (C), registration shall not be 
granted: And provided further, That the 
applicant may appeal from a refusal of regis- 
tration under clause (B) or (C) in the 
manner provided in paragraph (b) of section 
6 of this Act; and“. 

Sec. 21. Section 8a(3) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 12a(3)), 
is amended by inserting the following at the 
beginning thereof after “(3)”: “in accordance 
with the procedure provided for in para- 
graph (b) of section 6 of this Act, to suspend 
or revoke the registration of any person 
registered under this Act if cause exists 
under subparagraph (2) (B) or (C) which 
would warrant a refusal of registration of 
such person, and“. 

Sec. 22. Section 8a (4) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S. O. 12a (4)). 
is amended by deleting the phrase and for 
copies of registration certificates” appearing 
therein. 

Sec. 23. Section 8a of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 12a), is 
further amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the word “and” at the end 
of paragraph (5) and substituting a semi- 
colon for the period at the end of para- 
graph (6) and adding thereafter the word 
“and”; and 

(b) By adding after paragraph (6) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(7) to disapprove any bylaw, rule, regula- 
tion, or resolution made, issued, or proposed 
by a contract market or by the governing 
board thereof or any committee which relates 
to terms and conditions in contracts of sale 
to be executed on or subject to the rules of 
such contract market or relates to other 
trading requirements, when he finds that 
such bylaw, rule, regulation, or resolution 
violates or will violate any of the provisions 
of this Act, or any of the rules, regulations, 
or orders of the Secretary of Agriculture or 
the commission thereunder.” 

Sec. 24. The Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
8a thereof (7 U.S.C. 12a) the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8b. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
any order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
prohibiting him from trading on or subject 
to the rules of any contract market, to make 
or cause to be made in contravention of 
such order, any contract for future delivery 
of any commodity, on or subject to the rules 
of any contract market.” 

Sec. 25. Section 9 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 13), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (a) It shall be a felony punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, or 
both, together with the costs of prosecution, 
for any futures commission merchant, or any 
employee or agent thereof, to embezzle, steal, 
purloin, or with criminal intent convert to 
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his own use or the use of another, any money, 
securities, or property having a value in 
excess of $100, which was received by such 
commission merchant to margin guarantee, 
or secure the trade or contracts of any cus- 
tomer of such commission merchant or 
accruing to such customer as the result of 
such trades or contracts. The word ‘value’ as 
used in this paragraph means face, par, or 
market value, or cost price, either wholesale 
or retail, whichever is greater. 

“(b) It shall be a felony punishable by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or both, 
together with the cost of prosecution, for any 
person to manipulate or attempt to manipu- 
late the price of any commodity in inter- 
state commerce, or for future delivery on 
or subject to the rules of any contract mar- 
ket, or to corner or attempt to corner any 
such commodity, or knowingly to deliver or 
cause to be delivered for transmission 
through the mails or in interstate commerce 
by telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other 
means of communication false or misleading 
or knowingly inaccurate reports concerning 
crop or market information or conditions 
that affect or tend to affect the price of any 
commodity in interstate commerce. 

“(c) Except as provided in paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section, it shall be a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both, together with the 
costs of prosecution, for any person to violate 
the provisions of section 4, section 4a, sec- 
tion 4b, section 4c, section 4d, section 4e, sec- 
tion 4h, section 4i, or section 8b, or to fail 
to evidence any contract mentioned in sec- 
tion 4 of this Act by a record in writing as 
therein required.” 

Sec. 26. The Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended, is further amended by adding 
thereto a new section 13 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. (a) Any person who commits, or 
who willfully aids, abets, counsels, com- 
mands, induces, or procures the commission 
of, a violation of any of the provisions of 
this Act, or any of the rules, regulations or 
orders issued pursuant to this Act, or who 
acts in combination or concert with any 
other person in any such violation, or who 
willfully causes an act to be done or omitted 
which if directly performed or omitted by 
him or another would be a violation of the 
provisions of this Act or any of such rules, 
regulations, or orders may be held respon- 
sible in administrative proceedings under this 
Act for such violation as a principal. 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the commission to report minor 
violations of this Act for prosecution or the 
institution of any proceeding under section 
9a of this Act, whenever it appears that the 
public interest does not require such action.” 

Sec. 27. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances shal] not be affected thereby, 
and the provisions of the section of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended, which is 
amended by such provision of this Act shall 
apply to such person or circumstances, Pend- 
ing proceedings shall not be abated by reason 
of any provision of this Act but shall be 
disposed of pursuant to the provisions of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, in 
effect prior to the effective date of this Act. 


Mr. POAGE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to be offered under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nix, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 13094) to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended, pursuant to 
House Resolution 963, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

; a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may haye 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill H.R. 13094 and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN KORNEGAY 
FATHER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week the House received some sad 
news—the decision of our colleague from 
the Sixth District of North Carolina not 
to seek reelection to a fifth term in 1968. 

Horace Kornecay has been among the 
most active, conscientious, and hard- 
working Members of Congress since his 
election in 1960. Many men and women 
have served in the House of Representa- 
tives since the founding of our Republic, 
but none of them had greater concern 
for America’s problems or deeper interest 
in solving them than Horace KORNEGAY, 

He has been an intrinsic part of this 
decade of decision for America. He has 
helped write the laws, frame the policy 
which have brought this Nation to a full 
recognition of its awesome place in world 
history. 

Now, having served so faithfully and 
with so little regard for his own personal 
life, he has decided to leave Congress at 
the conclusion of his term next year. 

Congressman Kornecay has expressed 
the wish to return to being a full-time 
father to his children, rather than a 
parent in absentia. His decision closes the 
door on a brilliant career in Congress 
and tribute must be paid to him for the 
gravity of this decision. 

The Nation and the Sixth District of 
North Carolina have had virtually the 
full attention of Congressman Kornecay 
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for the past 7 years. Now he has decided 
to give his attention to the care and 
proper guidance of his children. 

In an age that is surfeited with stran- 
gers—individuals who share the same 
roof, eat the same meals, watch the same 
television programs, and inwardly starve 
for companionship, our colleague has 
reached a most difficult decision. 

After years of devoting himself to his 
country, he has chosen now to return to 
private life and devote his talent to rais- 
ing his children to be thoughtful, caring, 
intelligent human beings. 

There have been studies upon studies, 
tracts upon tracts published decrying the 
lack of leadership in the American home. 
So many parents seem to be so intent 
on acquiring the glitter and gloss of the 
good life that they have lost track of 
time, ideals—and their children. 

If more men were willing to make deci- 
sions based on their responsibilities as 
parents, there would be less conflict, less 
aimlessness, less loneliness among the 
young. 

I congratulate my colleague for his 
purposeful decision. As he has in the 
past, he will continue to strive to help 
this Nation where it needs most help— 
the individual development of human be- 
ings in a family unit. 

We will miss him sorely in Congress and 
we acknowledge, with humility, the self- 
lessness and example of integrity which 
have characterized every day of his life. 
Horace Kornecay is an outstanding 
American and a great human being. It 
has been an honor to have served with 
him in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I hereby nominate Hor- 
ACE KoRNEGAY as “Father of the Year” 
for his great contribution to his chil- 
dren. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I share the genuine regret of 
hundreds of Members who wish that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecay] had not made the difficult 
decision which circumstances forced him 
to make. During the period he has served 
in the House, Horace Kornecay has made 
his mark and the inspiration of his per- 
sonality and dedicated spirit are now 
part of the great traditions of the Con- 
gress. 

I have had the good fortune of being 
a neighbor of Horace in the Cannon 
Building, which affords a more ample 
opportunity than some to converse and 
trade ideas with him. Not being a family 
man myself, I cannot comment authori- 
tatively on the observations made con- 
cerning those obligations which have 
forced him to the decision he has made. 
But we all know that this prince of a 
gentleman is a dedicated man in what- 
ever he undertakes, and I am honored 
to join in saluting him. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kornecay] has proved himself to be an 
able legislator. His advice is sought by 
many, including myself. He has spon- 
sored constructive, progressive legislation 
and has been rewarded by seeing it be- 
come law for the benefit of our country. 
His leadership among us is great and he 
would have every expectation of increas- 
ing leadership here if he were to stay 
among us. So, not only we will miss him 
when he leaves, but our country and his 
State will as well. 

In his committee assignments on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee he has worked for such outstanding 
laws as the Drug Control Act, the Ciga- 
rette Labeling Act, the Traffic Safety Act, 
the Mental Health Act, and for various 
laws improving benefits for veterans such 
as the War Orphans’ Education Act, 
legislation for medical research in the 
Veterans’ Administration, for group life 
insurance, and a host of others. 

Yet, he has decided not to run for re- 
election because he feels that the job of 
a Congressman makes it impossible for 
him to give the time and energy that he 
should to his family. In my mind this is 
putting first things first; and he deserves 
our praise for the reason of his decision, 
although we all regret that he made such 
a decision. Selfishly, we would like to keep 
him with us, but reason leads us to un- 
derstand his decision. The sessions of 
Congress have become longer and longer. 
A Congressman with school-age children 
customarily never gets a chance to have 
a vacation with his children when the 
schools are out during the summer. Most 
of his “free time” is spent on his constitu- 
ents’ problems. We can all understand 
his decision but we will all miss him 
greatly. 


S. 2644—AMENDING ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMUNITY ACT OF 1955, 
AS AMENDED, THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED, 
AND THE EURATOM COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1958, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
whereby the bill (S. 2644) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and Euratom Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, was 
amended, read the third time, and 
passed, be vacated. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill is read a third time and 
passed and a motion to reconsider is laid 
on the table. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1967, the day preceding the No- 
vember 7, 1967, New York State elections, 
I remained in my district, not only in 
my position as a Member of Congress but 
also in my capacity as the national com- 
mitteewoman of the Democratic Party 
for the State of New York. I knew the 
number of bills scheduled on the Consent 
Calendar for that day. However, these 
bills had been referred to as noncontro- 
versial. During my absence I missed a 
number of rollcall votes and in order 
that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may re- 
flect my position on each of these issues, 
I wish to take this occasion to announce 
how I would have voted had I been 
present. 

On rolicall No. 362, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

On rollcall No. 363, I would have voted 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 
“yea.” 

On rolleall No. 
“yea.” 

On rollcall No. 
cn ea.” 

On rolicall No. 
“yea.” 


364, I would have voted 
365, I would have voted 
366, I would have voted 
367, I would have voted 
368, I would have voted 
369, I would have voted 
370, I would have voted 


McNAMARA AND THE THREAT TO 
* CONTROL OF THE MILI- 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara’s impending depar- 
ture is a cause for great concern, partic- 
ularly because of its implications for the 
question of civilian control over the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

My concern about this issue did not 
begin with Monday’s announcement. In 
fact, for some time I have been watching 
with increasing apprehension the in- 
creasing erosion of the concept of civilian 
control over the military and efforts of 
the military to exercise greater influence 
on foreign policy. Both in the press and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD there has 
been a sharp rise in the number of criti- 
cal commentaries directed at the civilian 
Secretary of Defense. One of our col- 
leagues went so far, recently, as to call 
Secretary McNamara “the only Secretary 
of 2 who never did anything 
right.“ 

The criticisms generally imply that the 
war in Vietnam would be nearly or ac- 
tually ended, and many other of our na- 
tional problems solved, if only the advice 
of the military would receive more cur- 
rency and civilian thinking less. There is 
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even the unrelated and casually expressed 
idea that, if only the National Guard 
were better equipped to handle riots, 
then we would not face the domestic 
problems we do today. Of course, it is 
added, problems in the National Guard 
are the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Defense. Civilian control has become a 
scapegoat for national frustrations. 

As if it were possible that one indi- 
vidual could personally supervise and be 
accountable for every single activity of 
a $70 billion establishment, a variety of 
criticisms of Department of Defense ac- 
tivities have been recently dredged up, 
and Secretary McNamara is held respon- 
sible. Suddenly some who were never be- 
fore visibly troubled about lucrative de- 
fense contracts and porkbarrel projects 
have been pointing to newly discovered 
irregularities in military procurement 
and suggesting that they were the per- 
sonal responsibility of the Secretary and 
clear proof of his incompetence. While I 
hold no brief for our inflated military 
budget and have frequently expressed my 
disapproval of over-funding by Congress, 
the contention that military bungling in 
procurement and in handling of the M- 
16 rifile, for example, is proof of the 
incompetence of the civilian head, is 
completely out of order. 

There have been several sets of con- 
gressional hearings this year, on both 
sides of the Capitol, designed to assert 
such propositions as that civilian re- 
straint on bombing has hampered the 
Vietnam war effort and increased Amer- 
ican casualties; or that the influence of 
civilian personnel in the Defense Estab- 
lishment—with particular emphasis on 
systems analysis and cost-benefit deci- 
sionmaking—has led to defeatist policies 
which are prolonging the war. One Mem- 
ber of the Senate recently openly hinted 
that Secretary McNamara should resign, 
and expressed his hope that the next 
civilian head would not consider himself 
quite so equal and would give more 
weight to the advice of the Joint Chiefs. 
Nearly every recent policy decision, for 
which—by the way—the President, not 
the Secretary of Defense, is ultimately 
responsible, has been challenged as fresh 
evidence of civilian bungling and has 
somehow provided fodder for the charge 
that we are losing first place in the arms 
race, first place in world prestige, and 
first place in war. Few people trouble to 
remember that the Joint Chiefs have di- 
rect access to the President and advise 
him regularly. 

Nearly everyone has been dissatisfied 
with the conduct and progress of the war 
in Vietnam. Yet those critics who differ 
sharply from my own view have chosen 
not to concentrate their criticism on the 
Commander in Chief, who has ultimate 
responsibility for policy decisions. They 
found a convenient focus in the civilian 
Secretary of Defense. 

The blindness of this position is fright- 
ening. It also is reflected in the reaction 
to the recent decision to deploy a limited 
anti-ballistic-missile system. No matter 
how carefully the Secretary explained 
that investment in a full-blown ABM 
system is futile because we simply do not 
have the technology to produce one ef- 
fective against a full-scale Russian mis- 
sile attack—just as the Russians cannot 
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protect against such an attack by us— 
and that a decision to deploy a thin sys- 
tem had been taken even though it was 
based on only marginal and time-limited 
considerations, the calls immediately 
came for heavier investment in new 
weapons in order to build some form of 
successful thicker defense—regardless of 
whether it is feasible or not, regardless 
of the cost to world security, and regard- 
less of the cost in American resources. 
It was not a matter of rational examina- 
tion and thoughtful disagreement; it was 
rather an immediate assumption in 
many quarters that the limited ABM de- 
cision was civilian and, therefore, de- 
featist. More important, there was a 
ready willingness to accept the idea that 
the military mentality, which is trained 
to think in terms of military solutions to 
all problems, would necessarily provide 
better and truer guidance. 

Lest anyone question the presence and 
the crystallization of such attitudes—in 
last night’s press a syndicated columnist 
carried this type of thinking to its logi- 
cal and emerging conclusion. The column 
was entitled “Should (A) Civilian Run 
the Pentagon?” This article said that— 

The Vietnam war probably would have 
reached a decisive stage long before this if 
the civilian point of view had not been pre- 
ponderant. 


It claimed that a man not trained in 
military science could not be fit to head 
the Military Establishment and to par- 
ticipate in the high councils of policy- 
making when questions of war are in- 
volved. The article concluded with the 
thought that— 

The appointment of a new Secretary of De- 
fense, therefore, solves only a part of the 
problem. . Congress has failed thus far to 
define the authority of the military chiefs. 


Many who see the folly of this view 
tend to dismiss this kind of comment as 
simply misguided. However, I fear that 
this kind of editorial comment will find 
ready acceptance in many quarters. In 
fatigue and desperation about the war, 
too many have lost sight of the fact that 
questions of war and peace concern all 
Americans—not merely the military 
chiefs. For example, if it is determined 
that certain military actions in Vietnam 
might risk an undesirable war with 
China, then no policy that the military 
chiefs may devise, no matter how clever 
from a military point of view, must be 
permitted to lead to such a war. It is 
fundamental in this country that the 
military are the servants of the people— 
not their masters. They must devise mili- 
tary strategies which carry out our basic 
goals, not supersede or alter them. With- 
out this premise, much of what we value 
in American life will disappear. I think 
that this is one of the gravest questions 
that confront us today. 


ALERTNESS OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mrs. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it always 
seems to be open season on the U.S. 
postal service. Criticism of this Depart- 
ment of our Government always seems to 
be in order. On the other hand, only 
rarely does anyone take the time to give 
credit where credit is due. It is only fair 
rie ad it, to give praise as it is to find 

ault. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning a letter with 
a postmark indicating that it was mailed 
only 2 days ago arrived in my office. The 
letter in question was mailed from Jersey 
City. The only address it bore was Mr. 
Dominick V. Danrets, 14th District.” 
There was nothing on the letter to iden- 
tify me as a Member of Congress, yet, 
2 days later it arrived in my office in the 
Cannon House Office Building. 

I think the alertness shown was typical 
of the postal service and is the kind of 
thing done everyday by these men and 
women who are public servants in the 
best sense of the word. 

I would like to publicly congratulate 
Jersey City Postmaster William Heffer- 
nan and the dedicated men and women 
of the Jersey City post office and all 
postal employees along the line who made 
sure that this letter arrived where it was 
intended. I would like them to know that 
their fine day-to-day efforts do not go 
unnoticed. 


POSTAL REVENUE AND FEDERAL 
SALARY ACT OF 1967—APPOINT- 
MENT OF CONFEREES 


Mr. DULSKT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 7977), to ad- 
just certain postage rates, to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation for certain 
officers and employees in the Federal 
Government, and to regulate the mail- 
ing of pandering advertisements, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree with the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
DULSKI, HENDERSON, OLSEN, UDALL, DAN- 
IELS, CORBETT, GROSS, CUNNINGHAM, and 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESSMAN FRANK HORTON IN- 
TRODUCES BILL TO RESTRICT 
THE INTERSTATE SALE OF AUTO- 
MOBILE MASTER KEYS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to prohibit the inter- 
state sale of automobile master keys ex- 
cept to those people, such as law-enforce- 
ment officers, who have a legitimate need 
for such keys. 

Each of us has long keen aware that 
auto theft rates are skyrocketing and 
that to at least some extent thieves are 
using master keys to accomplish their 
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crimes. However, I suspect that many of 
our colleagues do not realize the ease 
with which master keys may be acquired. 

I first began to appreciate the magni- 
tude of this problem when William Lom- 
bard, the Rochester, N.Y., chief of police, 
forwarded to me a copy of a letter he 
received from a Rochester businessman, 
Mr. William Denise, complaining about 
the ready availability of automobile 
master keys. Mr. Denise included in his 
letter to Chief Lombard a widely circu- 
lated advertisement which both sur- 
prised and distressed me. The advertise- 
ment offered to supply master keys for 
every make and model of American auto- 
mobile to anyone who could afford the 
$10 purchase price. 

These advertisements are distributed 
indiscriminately and it does not appear 
that any effort is made to screen the 
mail-order purchases of these keys in 
order to assure that the keys do not fall 
into the hands of potential auto thieves. 

I believe it is imperative that we act 
immediately to halt the movement of 
these keys in interstate commerce unless 
they are being purchased by persons with 
a demonstrably legitimate need for the 
keys. I urge my colleagues to study the 
bill I have introduced today and join 
me in supporting this very simple meas- 
ure to make auto theft more difficult. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
the agenda for the rest of this week and 
the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished minority leader, we have no 
further legislative business this week. 

The only program I am prepared to 
announce for next week is the Consent 
Calendar, the Private Calendar, and 
suspensions. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day 
and there are 12 suspensions: 

H.R. 13833, to name the post office 
and Federal office building, Bronx, N. V., 
in honor of the late Charles A. Buckley; 

S. 343, to name the Federal office 
building, Detroit, Mich., in honor of the 
late Patrick V. McNamara; 

H.R. 11276, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Adult Education Act of 
1966 for 2 additional years; 

H.R. 13054, Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967; 

H.R. 25, to preserve and develop estu- 
arine areas of the Nation; 

H.R. 13798, to improve certain bene- 
fits for employees who serve in high- 
risk situations; 

H.R. 470, to authorize an international 
bridge at Pharr, Tex.; 
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S. 320, to release restrictions on land 
in North Carolina; 

S. 1136, to increase the timber survey 
authorization; 

H.R. 12639, to remove certain limita- 
tions on ocean cruises; 

Senate Joint Resolution 101, to provide 
for the restoration and return to the 
United States of the ship Kaiulani; and 

H.R. 13273, to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966. 

As I indicated previously, Tuesday is 
Private Calendar day. 

I have no further program to announce 
at this time, but I will advise Members 
that any further program may be an- 
nounced later, and that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in the list I have before me I do not 
have a bill, which was mentioned by the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma, 
between H.R. 13054, the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act of 1967, and H.R. 
13798, to improve certain benefits for 
employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman has been erroneously given a 
copy of an earlier list. I have sent the 
gentleman the correct list, which he has 
now. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for calling that to my 
attention. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 4, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CAPITOL HILL PROJECT—CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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pleased to announce the Capitol Hill 
project of Christmas gifts for service- 
men in Vietnam just completed, was & 
gratifying success due to the efforts of 
many hard-working employees of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the fine coopera- 
tion and assistance from numerous other 
individuals, offices and organizations. 

As you know the project began several 
weeks ago with an idea presented by one 
of my staff members, Mrs. Evelyn Pali, 
and enthusiasm for it spread all over 
Capitol Hill with the result that 102 car- 
tons containing about 1,500 individual 
gifts and many, many items for general 
use where shipped off by air last Monday. 
0 gifts are roughly valued at about 

The persons who devoted many, many 
hours to this project are far too numer- 
ous to mention individually, but I feel 
there are certain ones who should be 
given a special word of thanks. 

Each of the five congressional build- 
ings—both Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives—had its own volunteer work- 
ers who called other offices and encour- 
aged cooperation. I am told they did a 
= job collecting gifts and contribu- 

ons. 

In the Longworth Building Mrs. Nina 
Sullivan, aided very ably by her husband 
Mike, organized a very efficient group of 
volunteers, Mrs. Sullivan can be given 
credit for obtaining the services of Bekins 
Van Line who transported the gift car- 
tons free of charge to Dulles Airport. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sullivan also set up a bank ac- 
count for the funds collected and ar- 
ranged for Representatives IcHorp and 
Getrys to serve as trustees. 

American Airlines transported the gifts 
to San Francisco without charge, and for 
that we can thank Miss Susan Mathews, 
of Representative Grammo’s office. Pan 
American took the gifts on to Vietnam 
without charge and this was arranged 
by my staff member, Mr. John Hvasta. 

Our thanks should go also to the people 
in the folding rooms who gave a great 
deal of assistance and to you, Mr. Speak- 
er, for the use of a storeroom and to the 
office of the building superintendent for 
fine cooperation and help, as well as per- 
sonnel in the mailroom. 

Interest in this activity spread beyond 
the Hill for Mrs. Fisher, of Arlington, Va., 
and Mrs. Barbara Taylor, of Suitland, 
Md., gave so willingly of their service 
although not employees on the Hill. Mrs. 
Fisher came in 2 days and spent hours 
packing gifts in cartons, sealing and ty- 
ing them. Mrs. Taylor put in many hours 
on the telephone spreading the word of 
the project. 

I am including here a letter giving a 
report on the wrap-up of the Christmas 
gift project, a letter which went out of 
my office to all congressional offices: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1967. 

Members of Congress and Their Office Staff 
Members. 


Dran Frrenps: Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 27, 102 cartons containing an estimated 
1500 gifts for servicemen in Vietnam were 
loaded aboard an American Airlines plane 
at Dulles Airport and started on their way 
to San Francisco to be received by Pan 
American Air Ways and fiown on to Vietnam. 
The total value of the gifts was at least 
$5,000. 
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In Vietnam the gifts were to be met by 
military personnel and labeled with postage- 
free labels corresponding to labels placed on 
them before they left here. The address 
labels were for remote units in Vietnam and 
were supplied by the Department of Defense. 

The gifts were those donated by employees 
in Congressional offices in response to a sug- 
gestion circulated about two weeks ago. Many 
people from offices in all five of the Congres- 
sional buildings—House and Senate—worked 
long, hard hours on this project but we felt 
the resulting response was certainly worth 
the effort. And we extend our sincere thanks 
to all of you who so willingly contributed 
to the project. 

In addition to the individual gifts the 
cartons contained many, many items for gen- 
eral use, i.e., an imitation Christmas tree, 
a large hand-made candy wreath, football 
and pump, soft balls, many game boards, a 
ukelele. Bekins Van Line as a gesture of 
good-will picked up the cartons and trans- 
ported them without charge to Dulles to be 
loaded aboard the American plane. Both air- 
lines also very Kindly transported the gifts 
without charge. Thus we were saved postage 
expense and the funds collected were spent 
entirely on gifts. 

Again we say thank you for responding so 
generously. We feel that through your gen- 
erosity the “Christmas Gifts for Vietnam” 
was truly a success, 

Sincerely yours, 
EVELYN Patt, 
Staff Member, 
Office of Congressman Paul Findley. 


GOOD JOBS AND DECENT HOUSING 
ONLY CURE FOR CRISIS IN CITIES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, in testi- 
mony before the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders recently, AFL- 
CIO President George Meany spelled out 
an extensive and diverse list of organized 
labor’s efforts to meet both the immedi- 
ate and long-range urgent needs of 
America’s cities, and the people who live 
and work in them. I think Mr. Meany 
has correctly pinpointed the fact that 
despite everything that the labor move- 
ment and enlightened private industry 
can do, the urban crisis will defy solu- 
tion unless the Federal Government 
meets its unavoidable obligation to lead 
with courage, imagination, and deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Meany’s testimony 
should be carefully considered by every 
American, and I now include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

GooD Joss AND DECENT HOUSING ONLY 

CURE FOR Crisis IN CITIES 
Mob violence, arson, looting and murder 


are indefensible in a free society. They are 
not civil rights demonstrations. They are 
criminal acts, whose only result will be 
anarchy on the one hand and worse sup- 
pression on the other. 

But these desperate acts must be viewed 
in the context of the conditions that without 
doubt contribute to civil disorder. 

And therefore, we in the AFL-CIO believe 
that this commission should properly con- 
sider not only the acts, but what lies behind 
them. 

Hope for thousands upon thousands in the 
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cities of America today means one thing—a 
decent job, There is a pressing need for the 
swift creation of one million new jobs for 
persons now unemployed or seriously under- 
employed—good jobs at useful work on 
needed government or other non-profit 
projects. 

Immediately behind jobs comes housing. 
It is second, rather than first, only because 
a regular, earned income is so basic to the 
pride and dignity of the family breadwinner. 
But housing—bad housing, unbelievably bad 
housing, overcrowded by humans and over- 
run by rats, sweltering in the summer and 
frigid in winter; dilapidated tenements hud- 
dled together, with garbage-strewn alleys, 
broken steps, peeling walls and stench-ridden 
halls—was and is a source of urban violence, 

It is not just the poor, the deprived, the 
unemployed who are condemned to live in 
housing like this. The residents are often 
families which could afford something bet- 
ter, but who cannot rent or buy in areas out- 
side the ghetto because of racial barriers. So 
there is a broad, multiple need for action on 
housing. There must be an injection of new 
life into public housing, for low-income 
families. There must be an expansion of the 
rent-supplement program. 

Above all there must be open housing. The 
right of any American to buy or rent any 
available home he wants and can afford, on 
any block in any community, is essential to 
the genuine achievement of equal rights and 
equal opportunity in this nation. This too 
has an application to the matter of urban 
disorders. 

In every aspect of the present urban crisis, 
it is our firm conviction that the primary 
responsibility for devising and g out 
remedies rests upon the federal government. 

The urban crisis recognizes no state lines. 
The great and growing metropolitan areas, 
which will soon encompass 70 percent of the 
nation’s people, have no respect for the 
boundaries of history. Bergen and Hudson 
counties, in New Jersey, are just as much 
if not more a part of the New York city 
complex than Staten Island. Gary and East 
Chicago, Indiana, are surely as closely linked 
with Chicago, as say, Evanston, III. And these 
are only two examples out of many. 

But beyond this purely physical fact is 
an even more persuasive one, If justice and 
domestic tranquillity are to be achieved, in 
the spirit of the preamble of our federal con- 
stitution, they must be achieved in full and 
equal measure in every state and only the 
federal government can assure that result. 

The federal government must be the em- 
ployer of last resort and be the landlord of 
last resort. This is the only foundation upon 
which an effective urban program can be 
built, 

This applies to the labor movement's own 
efforts, which have been far more diverse and 
extensive than is generally known. 

Let's start with housing, since it is of such 
great importance. A breakdown of housing 
projects undertaken by labor unions lists 23 
projects for the elderly, or the elderly and 
handicapped, built under Sections 202 or 
231 of the federal housing act, that were 
sponsored by AFL-CIO organizations. 

Our unions have also sponsored more than 
a score of rent supplement projects, includ- 
ing the very first one in the nation, in Pasco, 
Wash. At least 7,000 units have been built 
through union sponsorship under other sec- 
tions of the act. 

The labor movement has naturally taken 
a keen interest in job training, especially 
the training of the disadvantaged poor, with 
special emphasis on young members of mi- 
nority groups. AFL-CIO organizations are di- 
rect contractors for Manpower Develop- 
ment & Training Act programs in scores of 
cities. At least eight international unions 
are sponsoring national programs related to 
job opportunities in their own industry or 
trade. The I1-state AFL-CIO Appalachian 
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Council is undertaking on-the-job training 
for 3,000 of the disadvantaged unemployed, 
and is coupling this with basic education 
where necessary. 

The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Dept. and the 
Building & Construction Trades Dept., in 
cooperation with local building trades coun- 
cils, the Dept. of Labor and private groups 
such as the Urban League, has established 
“out-reach” programs focused on recruiting 
apprentices from minority groups. 

Although hundreds of apprentices have 
been enrolled, the total result is still dis- 
appointing—in large part because so many 
young people from the urban ghettos simply 
do not have the educational background 
necessary to meet the demands of apprentice- 
ship training today. 

The range of trade union participation in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity—the 
central agency for the war on poverty—is 
simply too great to be summarized here. In 
this area as in housing, I was astonished at 
how much we are doing. 

But I mention this not to seek credit for 
the labor moyement, but to stress once more 
a point that cannot be stressed too often 
the need for federal leadership of the whole 
campaign to overcome urban problems. 
Despite everything we in the labor move- 
ment can do, or that enlightened private 
industry can do, the problems will other- 
wise defy solution. 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
TRANSIENTS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember 15 edition of the Derrick—oOil 
City-Franklin-Clarion, Pa.—contained 
an editorial that requires the attention 
of all Members of Congress as well as of- 
ficials in such Departments as Com- 
merce, Labor, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It re- 
views the ridiculous Government poli- 
cies that encourage migration to large 
cities rather than to attempt to attract 
more of our people into areas where there 
are generous amounts of land available 
for uncrowded living. 

I should like this editorial, “Master 
Plan for America,“ to appear in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

For some time I have insisted that the 
Government is contributing to poverty 
and crime so long as it makes congested 
metropolitan areas more attractive than 
rural areas to indigent families. We are 
in need of a population direction pro- 
gram that includes carefully planned 
welfare policies coupled with business tax 
concessions and Government contracts 
to encourage work opportunities in 
smaller communities. 

America long ago learned that in- 
discriminate availability of welfare funds 
tends to attract indigents into dilapi- 
dated city slums where costs are high- 
est and advantages fewest. The very at- 
mosphere of rural life would serve as 
incentive to make these people useful 
citizens if it did nothing more than take 
their children out of a faceless environ- 
ment and give them the chance to be- 
come identifiable individuals with the 
spirit and enthusiasm that are so difficult 
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to develop in the confined quarters of a 
big city. 

Adolph W. Schmidt, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board, re- 
cently offered his views on the problems 
of increased population in metropolitan 
areas and what should be done about 
them. 

I should like to have his remarks, as 
printed in the October 10 edition of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, also appear in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, whether or not it is gen- 
erally recognized, the slum and poverty 
problems of large cities will be com- 
pounded if the Supreme Court rules that 
a State cannot require a year’s residency 
for welfare payments. If the Court insists 
upon instant relief for transients, tax- 
payers will at the same time incur enor- 
mous additional financial burdens that 
could be avoided with proper planning 
of the welfare program. 

Federal courts in three States—Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Connecticut— 
have ruled that their 1-year residency 
requirements in the public assistance 
programs are invalid. On November 8 the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia said that the act of Congress 
applying to a year’s residency as a quali- 
fication for welfare is unconstitutional. 

In his dissent, Judge Alexander Holt- 
zoff said that since States surrounding 
the District give smaller payments, to 
welfare recipients, there is a danger that 
more persons would move to Washing- 
ton to take advantage of this discrep- 
ancy. Thus, there would be an exodus 
from areas where land values and living 
costs are cheaper into the squalor of al- 
ready overpopulated urban areas. 

Pennsylvania’s Department of Public 
Welfare has warned that abolition of the 
State’s residency requirement would add 
at least $3 million annually to the costs 
of the relief program. Again there is the 
danger of a greater number of people 
moving into Pennsylvania—to the large 
cities, if history is a guide—for the Com- 
monwealth pays more than three times 
as much per family as some other 
States. 

A relief incentive system could give mi- 
grating families proper direction. It 
would detour migrants from the big 
cities and enable them to settle down in 
localities where subsistence would cost 
less and where work opportunities would 
be greater under a program of Federal 
cooperation. 

Congress and all responsible Federal 
officials should watch closely the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, for if it up- 
holds the lower courts we are all going 
to be in for greater difficulties. Mean- 
while, it is time for the Government to 
come up with a sensible long-range pro- 
gram. I urge you to read “Master Plan 
for America” and the report from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, They follow: 
[From the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion (Pa.) 

Derrick, Nov. 15, 1967] 
MASTER PLAN FOR AMERICA 

One of the strange things about this coun- 
try is that we continue to jam people in 
overpopulated areas, while vast, unpopulated 
lands remain idle. 

We are pouring millions of dollars in the 
cities to try to solve the problems created 
by high population densities. We tear down 
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and rebuild, we experiment with solutions, 
we spend liberally trying to avoid crises. Yet 
the metropolitan areas get bigger, and the 
troubles bigger. 

Unchecked migration to the big cities has 
resulted in a strangling congestion there, 
producing unemployment and lawlessness. 

And while we pay dearly for the square 
yards of space in cities for widening roads, 
constructing parking lots, or erecting high- 
rise apartments, there are thousands of acres 
of lower-priced land in rural areas all over 
the country. 

To work towards spreading out the popu- 
lation would seem to have many things in 
its favor. It should alleviate the pressures 
on the big cities. Less money would be 
wasted on piecemeal solutions. 

Perhaps what we need is a master plan 
for the United States. We zone cities, why 
not zone the United States; then try to 
spread out economic development and popu- 
lation. 

{From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Oct. 10, 1967] 
Quatiry REDUCTION FEARED: LIMITS TO 
POPULATION OF CITIES SUGGESTED 


A prominent Pittsburgh civic leader last 
night called for limiting urban populations 
to stop “a leveling process downward and 
a reduction of quality” in American cities. 

Adolph W. Schmidt, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board, cited the 
overpopulation problem at the fifth annual 
planning conference of the Southwestern 
Pennsylvania Regional Planning Commission 
(SPRPC) at Chatham Center. 

Schmidt said planning alone cannot solve 
urban and suburban problems of the future. 
He said overpopulation will lead to a de- 
cline in both the health and economics of 
American cities. 


REVERSE PROCESS 


“Instead of projecting the population of 
a city or town ten or twenty years ahead 
and constructing the plan to satisfy that 
number of people,” he suggested, “reverse 
the process and determine the optimum 
population which that city or town should 
have, dependent on its terrain, water re- 
sources, industrial or agriculture base.” 

Schmidt said the number of people who 
inhabit that town or city should then be 
regulated, he said, as have London, Prince- 
ton, N.J., and other communities. 

“As additional people flow in,” he said, 
“design entirely new cities, again with op- 
timum population limits surrounded by 
adequate green belts and open space.” 


LEVELING PROCESS 


He said that “regretfully, multiplication 
of numbers tends to create a leveling process 
downward and a reduction of quality.” He 
cited the slums of Calcutta and the villages 
of the Nile Valley as examples. 

“Let us resist this over-population as 
energetically as we can in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” said Schmidt. “If it becomes bigger,” 
he added, “let us also strive constantly to 
make it better.” 

Schmidt also called for induction of In- 
diana, Fayette and Greene counties as mem- 
bers of the SPRPC and said more elected offi- 
cials of the six counties now comprising the 
SPRC should become active in regional plan- 
ning. 


THERMAL POLLUTION NO 
CONCERN 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia, Sunday Bulletin of November 26 
contains still another reason why a Fed- 
eral Committee on Nuclear Development 
should be created to review and reevalu- 
ate the civilian atomic program, Here 
are two paragraphs from an article, 
“And Now It’s Heat Pollution That 
Threatens Our Streams,” by Gary 
Brooten: 

The Atomic Energy Commission, which is- 
sues licenses for nuclear generating units, is 
under fire from conservationists and con- 
gressional sources for failing to include 
thermal pollution among the criteria on 
which its decisions are based. 

The AEC position is that it is limited to 
worrying about potential explosion or radia- 
tion hazards from nuclear reactors. 


If, indeed, the AEC is not concerned 
with thermal pollution, then it would 
seem that Congress is all the more de- 
linquent for permitting the Commission 
to decide on where atomic plants are to 
be constructed. 

I ask that my colleagues carefully 
peruse the Brooten article. Note, if you 
will, the cavalier attitude of one utility 
executive to conservationist protests 
against the excessive heat that flows 
from reactors into streams. 

I think we're foolish to have let the con- 


servationists saddle us with the term, 
“thermal pollution.” 


He said: 
Why not call it thermal enrichment? 


Under unanimous consent the article 
will appear in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. I also ask that it 
be followed by an address made to the 
convention of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Inc., last Sep- 
tember by C. Howard Hardesty, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of Consolidation 
Coal Co. Rather than follow a course of 
disdain for the general public as ex- 
hibited by those who insist upon reckless 
promotion of the atom as a fuel for gen- 
eration of electricity, the coal industry 
of Pennsylvania has joined with sports- 
men and other conservationists in form- 
ing a council aimed at protecting the 
natural environment. 

Mr. Speaker, when the atom is proved 
safe enough for the Government to re- 
move the restrictions of the Price-An- 
derson Act; when insurance companies 
will sell policies to protect home and 
person on the same basis that they are 
made available for protection against 
other manmade hazards; when ruinous 
thermal pollution of streams is not a 
normal byproduct of atom power sta- 
tions; and when Government funds are 
no longer essential to making the atom 
competitive with traditional fuels—then 
those of us who have been frightened 
not only by the devastating potential of 
a nuclear incident but also by the dog- 
matic attitude of reactor hucksters will 
be happy to welcome this fuel as a 
trusted servant for our communities and 
our homes. 

Until then, Congress has an obliga- 
tion to find out what is going on in the 
AEC and what might happen to the 
Delaware River estuary and a lot of 
other bodies of water even if radioactive 
contamination does not develop. 
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I commend the Brooten and Hardesty 
presentations to your close attention: 


[From the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 


AND Now Ir’s HEAT POLLUTION THAT 
THREATENS OUR STREAMS 
(By Gary Brooten) 

It takes about a kilowatt of electrical pow- 
er to run a small kitchen appliance, such as 
a toaster, 

For every minute that toaster toasts, a gal- 
lon of water has to swish through the cooling 
system of a steam-driven power plant some- 
where. At is swishes, it gets warmer. When 
it gushes out of the system it is 10 or 20 
degrees hotter than when it went in. 

When gallon follows upon gallon up into 
the millions, a few changes begin to appear 
where the water gushes out. Fish die, or lose 
interest in sex, Weeds thicken. Odors may 
develop, if the heat is great enough. And 
water pollution specialists conjure up a new 
red-flag warning phrase. 

It’s “thermal pollution“ —heat pollution. 

It’s raising the hackles of conservationists, 
furrowing the brows of electrical utility ex- 
ecutives, catching the eyes of a few poli- 
ticilans and causing a mild family quarrel 
among several agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The situation is likely to get hotter (in 
more ways than one) before it cools off. 

To go back to the beginning: There are 
a lot more toasters around these days than 
there were a few years ago. There are a lot 
more electric lights, clothes dryers, television 
sets, power tools, industrial machines and 
hedge clippers. 

Americans are using twice as many kilo- 
watts (about 250 million at an average mo- 
ment) as they did a decade ago, and that’s 
roughly twice as many gallons of water get- 
ting the heat treatment. 

(Some power is generated without steam 
heat, in hydro or water-powered generating 
plants. In eastern states this is only a frac- 
tion of the total, however—a rapidly shrink- 
ing fraction.) 


MORE THAN DOUBLE 


By 1980, the use of power will more than 
double again, to about 520 million kilowatts. 

If it were all from steam generating plants 
(as the largest share will be), it would take 
more than half a billion gallons a minute 
to keep the plants from overheating. 

Even half that much is a lot of water that 
will be carrying a lot of heat out of the na- 
tion’s power plants. 

Ironically, thermal pollution could get a 
boost from efforts to cut down on air pollu- 
tion. 

Electrical utilities have been under fire for 
the amounts of soot and sulfur gases pouring 
out of their smokestacks in built-up areas 
of the eastern states. One of the glamorous 
solutions to the problem has been to “go 
nuclear“ —to switch over to atomic power 
as the heat source in new steam generating 
plants. 

And, while conventional coal and oil-burn- 
ing power plants throw away up to 55 or 60 
percent of their heat in their cooling sys- 
tems, most nuclear-powered generating units 
are even more wasteful. A rule of thumb in 
the industry is that two-thirds of all the heat 
generated by a nuclear reactor is lost to 
cooling water. The cooling water does not 
come in contact with radioactive materials. 

Worse yet, the most efficient nuclear power 
plants are much larger than most conven- 
tional fuel-burning plants. Thus, the two 
new plants proposed for the Philadelphia 
Electric Co.’s site at Peach Bottom, York 
county, run a million kilowatts each. 

The first “economically competitive” nu- 
clear plant in the world—a Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. plant at Oyster Creek in 
Ocean county, N.J.—will generate 515,000 
kilowatts, and this is about the smallest that 
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could be competitive. Only one of the eight 
large fuel-burning plants in the PE system 
is larger than this, 

The larger the plant, the more water it 
heats. All the nuclear units planned for 
Peach Bottom in the next decade, taken to- 
gether, will require more than two million 
gallons a minute of cooling water when op- 
erating at full capacity. 

It’s numbers like this that have begun to 
give water pollution officials thermal ulcers. 

On the other hand, nuclear generating 
plants are only the most spectacular exam- 
ples of a problem that has existed for years 
on a smaller scale, and that involves many 
other industries and activities besides the 
utility industry. 


EFFECT CITED 


What happens when water gets warm? 

Recently, in “Environmental Science and 
Technology,” an American Chemical Society 
publication, Burton Davidson and Robert 
W. Bradshaw of Rutgers University summa- 
rized these effects: 

Gases such as carbon dioxide, normally 
present in water, become toxic to fish in 
smaller concentrations, 

Fish that normally depend on temperature 
to signal when they should migrate, or mate, 
may have their life cycles upset. 

The warmer the water normally, the less 
fluctuation a fish can stand. 

Trout eggs, and some others, will not 
hatch in many cases. 

All biological processes speed up, and the 
demand for oxygen in the water increases 
correspondingly, This can seriously affect 
streams already short of oxygen. 


GOOD EFFECTS 


On the other hand, they noted that heat 
in a river can have some desirable effects, 
such as providing rich feeding zones for fish 
during frigid winter months, in the 
efficiency of municipal water treatment 
plants, and sometimes keeping navigable 
streams clear of ice in the winter. 

An official of the Public Service Gas and 
Electric Co. of New Jersey, which has been 
involved in a thermal pollution debate in- 
volving the Delaware river estuary, empha- 
sized that the effects are not all bad. 

“I think we're foolish to have let the con- 
servationists saddle us with the term ‘ther- 
mal pollution’”, he said. “Why not call it 
thermal enrichment?” 

Pollution control officials disagree. When 
Public Service, PE, and two other power 
companies proposed a million-kilowatt nu- 
clear plant in Burlington county (since re- 
jected by the Atomic Energy Commission), 
Officials of the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission insisted that it would have to include 
cooling towers. 

Cooling towers are almost the only practi- 
cal technique for controlling thermal pollu- 
tion of water from large cooling systems. In- 
stead of being dumped back into the river 
or lake, the water is pumped to the top of 
the tower and cooled as it falls back down. 
Most of the water is recirculated through 
the cooling system, but some is lost as mist 
or steam at the tower's top. 

Utility officials agreed to build two 410- 
foot cooling towers at the Burlington plant. 
Similarly, PE officials have said they will in- 
corporate cooling towers in their new Peach 
Bottom units, although specific details have 
not been worked out. 

As thermal pollution problems have 
heated up, they have embroiled at least one 
federal agency in controversy. 

AEC UNDER FIRE 


The Atomic Energy Commission, which 
issues the licenses for nuclear generating 
units, is under fire from conservationists and 
congressional sources for failing to include 
thermal pollution among the criteria on 
which its decisions are based. 

The AEC position is that it is limited to 
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worrying about potential explosion or radia- 

tion hazards from nuclear reactors. 

It has fought, moreover, to prevent the 
adoption of temperature limits it says are 
too strict on the Columbia river in the Pa- 
cific northwest, where its own Hanford Re- 
actor plant is located. 

Several additional nuclear plants are pro- 
jected on the Columbia, so that fight has 
turned into a showdown in which millions 
of dollars are at stake. 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine) is 
highly critical of the AEC’s position on 
thermal pollution. He has announced that 
his Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution will hold hearings on the subject 
this year, immediately after Congress ad- 
journs. 

This will bring thermal pollution its first 
nationwide political spotlight. 

ADDRESS BY C. HOWARD HARDESTY, JR., EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CONSOLIDATION COAL 
Co., TO THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, INC., SEPTEMBER 28, 
1967 
When I told my 12-year-old son, Kim, that 

I would be in Harrisburg to meet with the 

Federation of Sportsmen, he immediately 

asked if the coal industry was in trouble 

again. 

“No”, I replied, “regardless of what I may 
have said before, I will be meeting with 
friends of the coal industry—with men 
dedicated to the cause of making certain that 
you and your children will live in and enjoy 
a better environment.” Words could not 
satisfy the curiosity of this boy who, in twelve 
years, has already fished many miles of the 
pure streams in the eastern and western 
reaches of the Nation. With a directness not 
always found in adults he asked me, “How 
can you, how can anyone, justify a dirty, a 
sick stream”? He could have proceeded to fur- 
ther confound his father by listing, as did the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, eight major categories of pollution: 

(1) Sewage—our urban rivers are literally 
septic tanks. 

(2) Infectious agents—products of slaugh- 
ter houses, hospitals and mortuaries. 

(3) Plant nutrients—fertilizers. 

(4) Organic chemical exotics—detergents, 
pesticides and weed killers. 

(5) Mineral and chemical substances—this 
broad category includes acid mine water. 

(6) Sediments—erosion which contributes 
500 million tons of mud annually into the 
Mississippi Delta. 

(7) Radioactive substances that come from 
uranium milling, atomic reactors, medical 
laboratories. 

(8) Heat—thermal pollution associated 
with various industries. 

Those of us in this room would add junk 
yards, refuse piles, limestone quarries, un- 
reclaimed strip pits and air pollution to this 
list of evils, and then answer There is no 
justification—there is, perhaps, an explana- 
tion”. 

You may have noticed a comment in The 
Third Wave,” an Interior Department publi- 
cation. After an explanation of the polluted 
conditions of many streams and lakes, there 
is this paragraph: 

“It was a situation that crept silently and 
insidiously upon the American people. Only 
a small group of gallant conservationists 
were alarmed and fought to preserve the 
beauty of American streams. Since the use of 
chemicals to kill bacteria had virtually elim- 
inated cholera and typhoid epidemics, most 
people remained complacent.” 

No doubt World War II was a big factor in 
the failure to take proper action. Our entire 
economy necessarily had to be devoted to the 
earliest possible victory, and when V-Day 
finally arrived there had to be an immediate 
conversion of the national objective; sud- 
denly the assignment was to get on line the 
automobiles, building materials, appliances, 
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and many other items that were in short 
supply while the battles were raging in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Out of research for military 
equipment there had come new commodi- 
ties—particularly plastics and other wonders 
of the world of chemicals—that added to the 
pollution problem. By now there was wide- 
spread use of pesticides, herbicides, deter- 
gents, and a thousand and one other items 
to bring better living standards to the people 
of this country. In effect, the nation was 
exposed to an alignment of people, products 
and services, all contributing to pollution 
and our air and water. 

People, you and I as individuals add to 
the problems, 

At the start of World War II there were 
less than 133 million people living within 
our boundaries. By 1950 our poplation had 
risen by 12 percent and ten years later it 
had jumped another 18 percent. In the com- 
ing November—a little over a month from 
now—the population clock at the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce will click off the 200 
millionth human being—an increase of more 
than 50 percent in just 25 years. Now, so far 
as anyone knows, the good Lord is not pro- 
viding a greater volume of water or air to 
this land now than he did a quarter century 
ago. With so many more people and so much 
more industrial activity and so many new 
products, there is certainly no mystery about 
what has happened and what we have to do 
about it. 

This pollution from sea to shining sea 
shows that we have paid a price—a dear 
price—for winning two wars—for becoming 
the most productive and highly industrial- 
ized Nation in the world—for attaining the 
highest standard of living for our people— 
for reduced, almost negligible levels of un- 
employment—for our civilized democratic, 
free way of life. 

Is it possible for this modern, industrial- 
ized, advanced and rapid-moving society to 
continue its advances and achievements 
without further desecration of our environ- 
ment? There can only be one answer—there 
can be no further violation of our environ- 
ment, and we must repair the ravages of the 
past. This philosophy has not been adopted 
just for your meeting. In May of this year, 
I spoke to the American Mining Congress in 
Cleveland, and in a talk entitled “What 
Could We Build If We Worked Together”, I 
challenged conservation groups, industry and 
government to acknowledge common goals 
and work cooperatively to solve them. The 
challenge to industry was worded as fol- 
lows: 

“But let me conclude by making the most 
positive statement of all, The coal industry 
and its best customer, the utility industry, 
cannot escape or refuse to shoulder their 
clear obligations and responsibilities in this 
battle for clean air and water. We cannot 
expect someone else to finance all research 
and lead us by the hand to an improved 
environment. Our future holds the prospect 
of expansion and growth only if we are the 
pioneer in developing the needed technology 
to remove pollutants created by the use of 
coal. We cannot use legislation or the exist- 
ing technology gap as a delaying tactic to re- 
duce our efforts. We must leave no stone un- 
turned in our search for complete answers. 
Only by this total commitment can we ex- 
pect others to join us so that we may build 
by working together.” 

Actions must now speak louder than 
words. The time is now—long overdue—to 
blend the needs of industry with the de- 
mands of good conservation, and make a 
stronger and a cleaner society. Certainly a 
giant stride forward was taken by forma- 
tion of the Joint Industry-Conservation 
Council. Bill Gurkert, John Laudadio and 
Tom Foerster still make the same tough de- 
mands on industry, but when the problems 
are placed on the table for discussion and 
examined firsthand on field trips, sensible 
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people will find the right answers. I sin- 
cerely believe this is the better format—much 
better than the charge and countercharge of 
long range firing through news media, It is 
the modern philosophy of cooperation which 
can lead to the most judicious utilization of 
Pennsylvania’s natural resources without 
impeding economic progress, 

We are meeting the challenge of the clean 
streams law through use of modern tools 
this day being developed by research. It is 
costing the members of Keystone Bituminous 
Coal Association more than $30 million dol- 
lars for water, treatment research and facili- 
ties. We intend to and will comply with the 
law. I am confident this approach can lead 
to the most sensible use of natural resources, 
economic stability and better environment in 
which to live. 

You and I both know that we will encoun- 
ter problem areas ahead, In many cases in- 
dustry is proceeding cautiously in order to 
find the right tool. In some cases we are ex- 
perlencing difficulties in acquiring necessary 
property and equipment. In some cases in- 
dustry is just dragging its feet and delaying 
to the very last minute its expenditure of 
money needed to make necessary improve- 
ments. The fairest thing government can do 
is to provide strict, fair and impartial en- 
forcement—in this fashion U.S. Steel, Consol 
and companies who are complying will not be 
injured in our highly competitive industries, 
Consol will not sell its product in the market 
place if it has a competitor who can reduce 
its prices because it is not cleaning its water 
discharges, reclaiming its land, or grading 
and covering its refuse piles. 

When these problems arise, if we turn to 
the Joint Council we have the hope of solving 
our problems in a voluntary, cooperative, 
sensible manner. 

May I leave a new challenge. Broaden 
your wonderful conservation efforts to in- 
clude this Nation’s natural resources. Do not 
relent in your efforts to conquer air and wa- 
ter pollution, but also add a new goal—the 
wise and intelligent use of this Nation’s min- 
eral resources, 

Our people have an insatiable appetite for 
energy in all forms, The country’s power 
plant in 1967 must double by 1980. By the 
year 2000 we will need seven times the elec- 
tric generating capacity existing today. Our 
Nation’s natural gas reserves are decreasing 
when compared to annual gas consumption 
and should be reserved for the more sophis- 
ticated demands of industry and space heat- 
ing, as compared to utility boiler fuel. 
Domestic reserves of oll are decreasing. The 
atom may be the answer, but each year of 
actual experience with nuclear power has so 
far been productive of more problems than 
success, It is becoming increasingly clear 
that our coal reserves will be an essential 
ingredient of this Nation’s natural and need- 
ed growth. We must conserve our fossil 
fuels else we find ourselves with a clean 
America, but powerless to meet the demands 
of the 21st century. Never forget that 80 
percent of our Nation’s coal reserves are 
located west of the Mississippi, while 85 
percent of the demand for energy is east 
of the Mississippi. My point is this, let’s not 
say “to Hell” with the coal industry. Let’s 
recognize its importance to our economy— 
no foreign Nation can cut off its supply— 
and make it part of a movement toward a 
better America. 

You are heading in that direction—I want 
to join you. A strong America can also be a 
clean America. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp, the lead article 
in the Wall Street Journal for Tuesday, 
November 21, 1967. This article raises 
certain doubts about the methods em- 
ployed by the Economic Development 
Administration in handing out business 
loans in distressed areas of our country. 

I deplore the procedures by which 
EDA apparently is handling some of 
these cases for establishing new busi- 
nesses. If the Journal article case is typi- 
cal of what is going on in other parts of 
the country, I believe that Congress 
should move to tighten certain loosely 
managed EDA operations. 

It is my understanding that the House 
Public Works Subcommittee on Economic 
Development Programs has initiated a 
comprehensive study of EDA operations. 
We fully endorse its efforts to stem the 
drain of taxpayers dollars into projects 
that do not fully comply with the Eco- 
nomic Development Act. 

The act provides that no financial as- 
sistance shall be extended to projects 
where the result would be to increase the 
production of goods when there is not 
sufficient demand for such goods to em- 
ploy the efficient capacity of the existing 
competitive commercial or industrial en- 
terprises. 

I believe that those who read the en- 
lightening article which follows will agree 
that, as documented here, such practices 
of EDA—if allowed to continue—will 
only serve to blight whatever good work 
the EDA has accomplished. 

I believe that we here in the House 
should consider an amendment to the 
act which would provide for public re- 
view of cases that involve expenditures 
of taxpayers dollars for development of 
distressed areas. 

The article from the November 21, 
1967, Wall Street Journal, follows: 

ANGER IN APPALACHIA: A FEDERAL Move To 
HELP DEPRESSED REGION Runs INTO LOCAL 
OPPOSITION—UNITED STATES FINANCES 
CRUSHED-STONE VENTURE OF PRIVATE FIRM, 
AND RIVALS RAISE A Fuss—THE “UNFAIR 
COMPETITION” ISSUE 

(By Burt Schorr) 

PIKESVILLE, Ky.—High on an Appalachian 
ridge near here, hard-hatted workers tamp 
dynamite into newly drilled holes, preparing 
to blast the underlying limestone. Below 
them, other crews ready a site for heavy 
stone-crushing machinery and assemble a 
600-foot conveyor belt capable of moving 
over 500 tons of crushed stone an hour, Fur- 
ther down, growling earth-movers level an 
area where crushed stone will be stored. 

This mountainside bustle heralds the com- 
ing of another of Uncle Sam's economic aid 
projects for needy Appalachia—a highly 
mechanized quarry that will produce crushed 
limestone from the steep flank of Pine Moun- 
tain for use in highway and other construc- 
tion. 

Proponents say the project is creating 
needed jobs and eventually will supply ma- 
terials to ald local economic growth: on these 
grounds the Government’s Economic Devel- 
opment Administration is putting up most 
of the cash. But close examination of this 
arrangement is raising questions about the 
EDA's methods in ladling out more than $50 
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million annually in loans to business in dis- 
tressed areas around the country. 


NOTEWORTHY OMISSIONS 


Among other things, this scrutiny shows, 
past business woes, including one outright 
fiasco, do not necessarily disqualify a pri- 
vate entrepreneur from sharing in the EDA’s 
largess. In this case, a “feasibility study” 
prepared to guide the agency omitted men- 
tion of these troubles. The facts in the case: 

The president and majority stockholder of 
Elkhorn Stone Co. Inc. of New Market, Tenn., 
which is developing the quarry here, is John 
Will Ruth. Another stone company that he 
heads ran into a lawsuit for allegedly failing 
to make proper payments on leased equip- 
ment: That company settled up in Septem- 
ber by agreeing to pay over 650,000. Still an- 
other Ruth-led company lost $1 million when 
n geological fault caused the roof to cave 
in on an underground limestone mine it was 
developing in 1965. (Says Mr. Ruth: There's 
no way to determine these faults. Let's say 
our engineer made a mistake.“ 

Examination also confirms that a private 
entrepreneur can share in the profits of this 
Federal-aid program without risking any big 
stake of his own. Of the $1,175,000 Elkhorn 
Stone is pouring into the quarry project here, 
only $175,000 comes from Mr. Ruth and his 
fellow investors (though they have also put 
up $35,000 in working capital). The EDA is 

the biggest risk, lending Elkhorn 
$1,137,500 for 10 years at a bargain rate of 
454 % and guaranteeing 90% of a private bank 
loan of $250,000 for working capital. 


JUSTIFICATION QUESTIONED 


Extra benefits from the project, along with 
possible dividends, will flow to the chief spon- 
sor, The company figures the quarry will re- 
quire a 58-man payroll—including Mr. Ruth 
at $15,000 a year and his son as general man- 
ager at $18,200. (The quarry is also expected 
to provide jobs for 120 truckers and mainte- 
nance workers; this will be an obvious gain 
for surrounding Pike County, where unem- 
ployment has been running more than twice 
the national average.) 

Meantime, the stated justification for the 
quarry project has come under challenge. 
Though Elkhorn insists the quarry is needed 
to help supply crushed-stone demand in this 
region, the two companies already established 
in the market argue otherwise. They have 
gone to court charging that the Elkhorn 
venture is just the sort of unfair competi- 
tion” prohibited by the 1965 law that created 
the EDA. (On that ground and others, the 
agency at first rejected Elkhorn Stone’s aid 
application.) 

Whatever the outcome of this challenged 
venture, some not-too-encouraging returns 
have come in on the $275 million in indus- 
trial and commercial loans made since 1961 
by the EDA and its predecessor agency to 
more than 540 companies. Of this sum, about 
$14.4 million has been repaid and $6.7 million 
written off as lost. In addition, $11.9 million 
in loans gone sour are now being liquidated 
by sale of the assets put up as collateral; the 
EDA expects to recover at least 60% of this 
amount. 

No one is predicting that the quarry proj- 
ect will meet any similar fate, but opinion 
hereabouts is sharply divided on the benefits 
that will flow once Elkhorn starts marketing 
its stone. 

ELKHORN’S ARGUMENT 

To overcome EDA objections that the proj- 
ect represented unfair competition, Elkhorn 
stressed its estimate that the Appalachia 
highway program will require an estimated 5 
million tons of crushed stone in its projected 
Virginia-Kertucky-West Virginia market 
area, starting around mid-1968. The com- 
pany also argued that this market can’t get 
all the crushed stone it now needs and must 
pay higher stone prices than other areas in 
the same general region. 

Some local business spokesmen backed 
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this view. “Users of construction aggregates 
are having to close down their operations 
for days at a time simply because they can 
not get deliveries of crushed stone,” Robert 
Holcomb, then president of the Pike County 
Chamber of Commerce, wrote the EDA in 
June, a few weeks before the agency finally 
approved the loan. 

But to Levisa Stone Corp. and Johnson 
Bros. Limestone Co., the two local firms that 
have brought suit against EDA officials and 
Elkhorn Stone, the situation looks very 
different. 

Levisa Stone of Pikeville, the larger of the 
concerns, quarries its limestone near Jen- 
kins, Ky., about 15 miles southwest of the 
Elkhorn site. L. J. Bryant, executive vice 
president, says Levisa could produce more 
than 415,000 tons of crushed limestone an- 
nually by operating its usual 50-hour week 
the year-round, but current market demand 
warrants operation at this rate, only 60% 
of the year. 

Because the Elkhorn site lies 15 miles 
closer to the proposed market area than does 
Levisa’s stone-crushing operation, some 
transportation savings (usually figured at 5 
or 6 cents per ton per mile) undoubtedly 
would result for Levisa customers who 
switched to the new supplier. 

However, this disadvantage would not 
apply to the second competing firm, Johnson 
Bros, Limestone, whose quarry site is only 
two miles along the mountainside from Elk- 
horn’s location. “We can hear their bull- 
dozers at work,” says partner James B. 
Johnson. 

Johnson Bros.“ crushed stone sales cur- 
rently run around 42,000 tons annually, or 
less than half the company’s existing capac- 
ity, Mr. Johnson asserts. But in view of 
highway construction plans, the firm has 
been working on an expansion program for 
the past three years and has contracted to 
buy more than $150,000 worth of new and 
used quarry machinery. As a result, capacity 
will rise to 250,000 tons annually by the 
middle of next year and ultimately could 
be expanded to 500,000 tons—“more than 
sufficient to meet any reasonably foreseeable 
future demand for crushed limestone in the 
area,” the suit alleges. 


DIVERGENT REPORTS 


Material submitted to EDA by Elkhorn 
includes several questionable assertions 
about the Johnson Bros. firm. Consider the 
60-page feasibility study prepared last Oc- 
tober by John A. Stokley, a Lexington, Ky., 
geological engineer who has been retained 
by Elkhorn “to assist (EDA) in evaluating 
the company's loan request.” Listing Elk- 
horn’s competitors, the Stokley study dis- 
misses Johnson Bros, Limestone as “having 
limited its production to about 75,000 tons 
per year and there is no plan to expand 
according to present information,” 

Mr. Johnson, for his part, produces a land 
purchase contract to prove that his expan- 
sion program began over three years ago. 
Displaying Federal income-tax returns and 
suppliers’ statements, he shows how monthly 
equipment payments caused Johnson Bros. 
profits to slide from nearly $30,000 in 1965 to 
a $2,100 loss last year. Mr. Stokley never con- 
tacted him or his brother to discuss their 
plans, he asserts. 

Mr. Stokley, for his part, now says he 
“must have been mistaken” when he pre- 
pared the study. “I know absolutely nothing 
about the Johnson Bros. operation,” he con- 
cedes. “We only used the data supplied us 
by Pike County business sources.” 

A trial would presumably bring EDA offi- 
cials to the witness stand and permit a 
glimpse at the way they approve and reject 
loans. Recent court rulings suggest, however, 
that the Levisa-Johnson Bros. complaint may 
never be heard on its merits. Last year, W. S. 
Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. of Kansas City filed a 
similar action to bar a $975,000 EDA loan 
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to a rival clay pipe concern, A lower court 
dismissed the case, holding that the EDA’s 
decisions on what represents unfair compe- 
tition “are not judicially reviewable.” An 
appeals court upheld the decision, noting 
that Congress didn't provide for any appeal 
to the courts. 

Now Government lawyers are asking dis- 
missal of the Johnson Bros.-Levisa suit on 
the same grounds; a hearing has been 
scheduled for early next month. 

Coleman Stein, EDA’s business develop- 
ment director and the man who takes re- 
sponsibility for approving Elkhorn’s applica- 
tion, says the Small Business Administration, 
which conducts credit investigations on 
EDA loans, didn’t inform his office of cer- 
tain prior crushed limestone ventures un- 
dertaken by Mr. Ruth and other Elkhorn 
principals. 


A LEASING TRANSACTION 


In August 1960, for example, Cherokee 
Stone Co., a closely held concern headed by 
Mr. Ruth, contracted to lease a stone crush- 
er, dump trucks, electric motors and other 
equipment to produce stone and sand from 
a Loudon County, Tenn., quarry. The equip- 
ment was valued at around $1.6 million, 
according to Richard Trippeer Jr., vice pres- 
ident of Trippeer Organizations Inc. of 
Memphis, which owned another company 
actually involved in the leasing transaction. 

By Mr. Trippeer’s account, Cherokee Stone 
Co, “just walked away” from the machinery 
at a quarry site, leaving it in a “very, very 
bad state of repair.” No one bothered to 
close the cover panels on heavy generator 
units, he says, and they rusted in wet 
weather. Trippeer’s net loss was more than 
$500,000. 

“It was a costly lesson,” Mr, Trippeer la- 
ments, although he acknowledges that Cher- 
okee Stone was under no legal obligation 
to continue using the leased equipment. 

In October 1965, however, Trippeer Or- 
ganizations did charge in a Knox County 
(Knoxville) court suit that Cherokee had 
failed to provide proper accounting of its 
quarry production, on which the lease pay- 
ments were based. Trippeer claimed at least 
some $100,000 due in additional payments 
and interest but finally settled for about 
$50,000. 

Mr. Ruth, a rumpled 62-year-old, has had 
40 years’ experience in the construction and 
crushed stone business, four of them in 
Costa Rica managing Pan American High- 
way construction projects for a Frankfort, 
Ky., firm. During a recent interview at Elk- 
horn’s sparsely furnished quarry office, he 
impatiently dismissed the Trippeer suit and 
a second legal fight involving a Cherokee 
quarry operation as routine hazards that al- 
most any businessman may encounter. 

MAKING “A LITTLE MONEY” 

Of the Trippeer litigation, Mr, Ruth says: 
There's always two sides to a contract.” As 
for criticisms of his management made by 
adversaries in the other case, That was a 
lawyer who wrote that up.” 

Were those two ventures at least profit- 
able for Cherokee Stone Co.? “We paid our 
bills and made a little money,” Mr. Ruth 
answers. “But knowing what I know, I 
wouldn’t want to go through that kind of 
deal again.” 

Mr. Ruth is more precise about the fate of 
an underground limestone mine that Ruth- 
controlled Gainesville Stone Co. sought to 
operate on property owned by Big Run Coal & 
Clay Co. at Princess, Ky. Big Run agreed to 
complete an access tunnel to the limestone 
bed some 600 feet below the surface; Gaines- 
ville was to dig and sell the stone. 

In February 1965, a few months after 
Gainesville’s crew began digging into the 
limestone, a massive roof fall occurred. There 
was sufficient warning for the men to get 
clear, but a newly installed underground 
stone crusher, heavy trucks and other costly 
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gear were buried or blocked in the mine, The 
final net loss to Gainesville, by Mr. Ruth’s 
reckoning: $1,018,000. 

A LACK OF FORESIGHT 

Under “competency of proposed manage- 
ment,” the Stokley feasibility study omits 
any reference to the disputed quarry opera- 
tions or the mine cave-in, while giving an 
impressive list of limestone mining qualifi- 
cations held by Elkhorn’s key executives. 

Such details are unnecessary, Mr. Ruth 
suggests, because Gainesville Stone Co. is a 
successful company with sales now running 
at around $3 million annually. How Gaines- 
ville’s profits have been affected by the cave- 
in losses, Mr. Ruth won't say. 

What Mr. Ruth will say, though, is that 
Elkhorn really didn’t need Uncle Sam’s 
$1,137,500 loan in the first place, He could 
have raised the money from other sources, he 
insists, but decided to seek Washington's aid 
because the Federal interest rate was cheaper. 


MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
making a report to my constituents on 
the activities of the first session of the 
90th Congress, and I am pleased to make 
it available to my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp. This report will 
be mailed to the families in the First 
District of Tennessee on a postal patron 
basis. 

DECEMBER 1967. 

Dran Frrenps: As 1967 draws rapidly to a 
close, it is a pleasure for me to report to you 
on the decisions and activities in which I 
have been involved during the first session 
of the 90th Congress. 

This year has been a troubled one—both 
at home and abroad. We have seen anarchy 
and violence in the streets of many major 
cities across our land. We have read with 
horror about the burning, looting, murder, 
rape and pillage, and we have watched with 
growing concern the flagrant disregard for 
law and order running rampant throughout 
the United States. We must not tolerate this 
any longer. We need an Administration in 
the White House with the courage to deal 
sternly with these advocates of violence. 

I have been disturbed for some time by the 
acts of the irresponsible—those who would 
burn their draft cards, desecrate our flag, 
and unlawfully demonstrate against our 
Country and our men in Viet Nam. These 
are tragic scenes and shameful pages in the 
history of our Nation. 

We have witnessed demonstrations against 
our government that have shown an ugly 
and shameful side of America to all the 
world. Our American flag has been burned 
in open rebellion, and just a few weeks ago 
“peaceniks” stormed into our Nation’s Cap- 
ital to protest our involvement in Viet Nam. 
They were practically handed the key to the 
city by the Johnson Administration, and 
they left behind them not only mountains of 
debris and litter but deep and ugly scars 
that will not heal quickly. What must our 
brave young men, fighting and dying in the 
jungles of Southeast Asia, think and feel 
when they hear of these dirty, bare-footed 
and unshaven demonstrators acting as they 
do against their Country? 

The people of the First District have made 
it clear that they want victory in Viet Nam. 
In response to my 1967 questionnaire, over 
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76 per cent of the people who responded 
favored making an all-out effort to win the 
war. With over half a million of our finest 
young men now serving in Viet Nam, the war 
continues to be the major problem facing 
our Nation, and it is necessarily the domi- 
nant force in all our governmental policy. 
Day by day, however, the American people 
doubt more and understand less about the 
Administration's conduct of the war in Viet 
Nam. 

Whether or not our presence and partici- 
pation in Viet Nam is justified is hardly the 
question. The harsh fact remains that we 
on there, and our boys are daily giving their 

ves. 

My chief criticism of the handling of the 
Viet Nam war is that the Administration’s 
policy has been to merely plod along on a 
course that has brought heavy losses but 
little promise of satisfactory resolution, 
Americans have always sought new answers, 
new solutions and new direction whenever 
foreign or domestic progress has not been 
satisfactory, and this we must do now. We 
have to find a way to bring the war to an 
honorable conclusion just as soon as possible 
so that we can bring our boys back home. 

With the cost of the war continuing to 
mount, in dollars as well as in American 
lives, I have been amazed during this session 
of Congress by the Administration’s incessant 
demands for more and more money for the 
so-called “Great Society” programs, which 
have from the very beginning failed so 
miserably. 

Despite the ever-present arm of the White 
House, which continues its attempts to 
manipulate the legislative branch of our 
government, this year has had its good 
moments. Several times the membership of 
the House has revolted and showed the Ad- 
ministration it meant business about cut- 
ting spending. Things are not exactly rosy for 
the “Great Society” today, and this is indeed 
encouraging. 

It was rewarding to see my bill to pro- 
hibit the desecration of the flag pass the 
House and to see my Anti-Riot bill also pass 
overwhelmingly, These are two necessary 
measures in my opinion and should be signed 
into law. 

Space will not permit me to go into detail 
on every measure that I introduced and sup- 
ported during this session, but I would like 
to comment on several that I know will be 
of interest to you. 


NEW VA HOSPITAL AT MOUNTAIN HOME 


Several months ago I launched a full-scale 
campaign for the construction of a new 
modern hospital building to replace the 65- 
year-old structure now serving our veterans 
at Mountain Home in Johnson City. I feel 
very strongly that this new hospital is vitally 
needed for the benefit of our veterans. 

This proposal has received widespread sup- 
port, not only from veterans and veterans 
organizations throughout the State, but 
from other interested individuals and orga- 
nizations as well. I am grateful for the en- 
thusiastic support and encouragement of so 
many who have written to me about this 
proposal, 

This is a long-range project, and I ask for 
your support—it will take the help of every- 
one to get the job done. 

Leaving the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital of Mountain Home after an inspection 
tour of facilities there, I realize that a new 
veterans hospital is badly needed. 

INCREASED BENEFITS FOR ALL VETERANS 

The Veterans Bill, which I introduced 
along with other Members in the House and 
which was signed into law on August 31, 
provides an average overall-cost-of-living in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent for all veterans receiv- 
ing pensions under the New Pension Law, as 
amended, as well as for widows and children. 
Substantially greater increases of approxi- 
mately 8.5 per cent are provided for widows 
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and widows with children in lowest income 
categories. The law also authorizes pension 
increases for widows of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and prior wars, as well as special 
provisions for veterans and widows with se- 
vere disabilities, Additional benefits for vet- 
erans entering service during the Viet Nam 
era are also included. 


FOREIGN AID—$125 BILLION DOWN THE DRAIN 


An annual fight in the House is on our 
Country’s foreign aid program, This year, we 
were fortunate to get the Johnson Adminis- 
tration’s proposed appropriation cut consid- 
erably, but not enough. As I stated on the 
floor of the House when the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act part of the program was debated: 

“I literally shrink from the astronomical 
figure that we have spent in the name of 
foreign assistance, Over 125 billion dollars in 
foreign handouts since World War II. This 
figure does not even include the amount the 
Defense Department has parcelled out in the 
form of military aid of all kinds... 

“Isn't it time we put our people first in 
our minds and worked solely for their better- 
ment? Isn't it time we lifted the burdens of 
high taxes and inflation from our people's 
shoulders and gave them a break? The Amer- 
ican people have the right to be attended to 
first... 

“How can our Nation survive as a strong 
and vital power if we continue to live with 
inflation, greater and greater debts, an un- 
favorable balance-of-payments situation, 
spending in the red,’ and loss of our gold 
reserves and of world markets? 

“It is clearer every day that we will face 
a deficit of between 28 and 30 billion dollars 
this year, and now the President is pushing 
an increase in income taxes. Confronted with 
these facts, we cannot sit back and approve 
more and more funds that eat up our tax- 
payers’ money and tear down our Nation’s 
financial well-being.” 

Let’s end this flasco once and for all... 
I voted against. the foreign aid bill, which 
passed by a very narrow margin; a good sign 
that in the future we may be able to take 
even more positive steps in stopping this out- 
rageous use of our taxpayers’ money. 


A VISIT TO THE COUNTY FAIRS ... A HELPING 
HAND FOR OUR FARMERS 


During the summer months, it was my 
happy privilege to visit various county fairs 
throughout the First District, where I had 
an opportunity to visit with the people and 
to share in the many accomplishments of 
our farm families during the past year. 

Under this Administration our farmers 
have been subjected to “step-child” treat- 
ment by the Federal Government, and my 
Questionnaire results indicated that the 
people of the First District agree with me 
that our present farm programs are not 
achieving their purpose of maintaining farm 
income at an adequate level. Johnson-Free- 
man proposals make no effort to help the 
farmer. On the contrary, stringent govern- 
ment regulations continue to hamper the 
efficient operation and productivity of our 
farms. 

When I visit these county fairs and see the 
achievements of farmers and their families 
despite these tremendous injustices, I am 
filled with pride, and I pledge anew to do 
everything I can to protect our farmers from 
the abuse of the Federal Government. 

Accompanying several pictures taken at 
various county fairs were the following cut- 
lines: 

“Happiness is a friendly colt. . I encoun- 
tered no difficulty in making a friend.” 

“Dinnertime for ‘Bambi’ . . . feeding a 
fawn is a new experience.” 

“Move over...” 

“I try my hand at milking as Cindy Kee- 
fauver, owner of the grand champion hol- 
stein, observes.” 

“I look them over ... the cream of the 
potato crop.” 
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“Burley prize winner . . golden leaf, the 
pride of tobaccoland.” 


OUR FLAG ... IF IT IS WORTH DYING FOR, IT IS 
WORTH PROTECTING 


I was distressed and saddened early this 
year when our American flag was mutilated 
and burned in New York’s Central Park and 
in other parts of our Country. Having long 
fought for legislation to protect our flag, I 
was incensed by this shameful display and 
determined to work still harder for the en- 
actment of my bill to prohibit the desecra- 
tion of the flag. 

After numerous efforts, I was finally able 
to persuade the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee to hold hearings on my 
bill. When these hearings began, I was hon- 
ored to be the lead-off witness, and I pointed 
out quite strongly the great need for the 
passage of the bill. 

My speech received recognition through- 
out the country, and it was reprinted as the 
“Speech of the Week” by the Republican 
Congressional Committee. Because I have 
had so many requests for copies of this 
speech, I am enclosing a reprint from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of my remarks on the 
floor of the House during the debate. As a 
member of the House Rules Committee, I 
was privileged to handle the rule on this 
bill, which passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Picture cut line: “Walking over to the 
Capitol where I used this display to illustrate 
my remarks—a sharp contrast... flag 
raising on Iwo Jima and flag burning in Cen- 
tral Park.” 


“JIMMY QUILLEN DAY” 


For the second time my colleagues have 
honored me on the floor of the House by 
holding a “Jimmy Quillen Day”—this time 
on March 1, 1967—in recognition of the 87.1 
per cent vote I received in the November, 
1966, election. I was deeply moved by the 
tributes paid me by my fellow Members, but, 
as I said on the floor that day: 

“Mr. Speaker, this tribute belongs to the 
people of the First District of Tennessee for 
they have made it possible, not only by send- 
ing me to Congress but by expressing their 
views to me and allowing me the opportunity 
to serve them, To them and to you, my col- 
leagues, I express my heartfelt thanks.” 

I thought you might be interested in the 
remarks of my colleagues as they appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I am 
taking the liberty of sending along a reprint 
with this Report. 

Picture cutline: “‘Jimmy Quillen Day’—I 
was honored by my colleagues for my 87.1 per 
cent vote in the November, 1966, election. 
Joining in the observance were (I. to r.) Hon. 
Bob Taft, Jr. (Ohio); Hon. Les Arends, Mi- 
nority Whip (III.); and Hon. Gerald R. Ford, 
Minority Leader (Mich.).” 

ANTIRIOT BILL AND FEDERAL INTERROGATION ACT 

I have been concerned about the violence 
and crime which erupted in so many of our 
cities during recent months, and from the 
mail I have received on this subject, it would 
seem that the people share this deep concern. 

I introduced the Anti-Riot bill along with 
many of my colleagues, which I feel is an 
important first step toward ending the vio- 
lence that has rocked our nation. This meas- 
ure, which passed the House overwhelmingly, 
would make it a federal offense to cross state 
lines to incite a riot or civil disturbance. The 
Senate has held hearings on this legislation, 
but, it has not yet become law. 

Another approach I feel is a good one in 
the aspect of crime control and prevention is 
the Federal Interrogation Act, which I also 
introduced along with others and which pro- 
vides guidelines for interrogating suspects 
and witnesses to crimes. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions have tied the hands of police 
Officers in dealing with suspects. We must 
take action to remove the shackles from our 
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law enforcement agencies so that they may 
perform their duties and protect our law- 
abiding citizens. 

I will continue to do everything I can to see 
that respect for law and order is restored in 
every corner of our land. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE LONG OVERDUE 


A much-needed Social Security increase 
has been long overdue, and thousands of our 
elderly and disabled citizens have had to 
bear the burden of the political shenanigans 
of a few in the White House. 

Back in 1966 and again in early 1967, I 
predicted that the Johnson Administration 
would continue to drag its feet on a badly 
needed Social Security increase, using the 
the program as a political football. Unfortu- 
nately, my prediction proved correct. 

I protested to the President before the end 
of the 1966 session about the unnecessary 
delay and said that an across the board in- 
crease could be made then, rather than later, 
with no increase in Social Security taxes 
either to the employee or to the employer. 

I have always fought for the maximum 
increase in Social Security benefits without 
an increase in taxes, and I said on the floor 
of the House when the measure was being 
debated: 

“Mr. Speaker, I have long been a champion 
of the Social Security Program, feeling that 
it means so much to our people.” 


MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 


I returned to the District frequently this 
year, as it was again time for my Open Doors. 
I visited each county in the District on Satur- 
days from April through July, traveling over 
9,000 miles from county to county and to 
and from Washington—or more than a third 
of the distance around the world. 

This was the third time since I have been 
in Congress that I have held these court- 
house meetings with the people, and I realize 
more than ever how important they are to 
you and how helpful they are to me in get- 
ting to know how you feel about the many 
and varied issues facing our Nation. I sin- 
cerely thank the thousands who turned out 
to say “hello” or to discuss specific problems 
with me. 

WELCOME TO WASHINGTON 

Whenever you are in Washington, I hope 
you will come by my office, located on the 
third floor of the Longworth House Office 
Building in Room 1318—just across Inde- 
pendence Avenue from the Capitol. It’s al- 
ways good to see friends from the First 
District, 

When you come by my Office, it will be my 
pleasure to furnish you with passes to both 
the House and Senate galleries so that you 
will have an opportunity to see Congress in 
action. My staff and I will be happy to do 
anything we can to make your visit to Wash- 
ington a pleasant and memorable one. 

Hope to see you soon—my door is always 
open! 

Picture cut line: Among the many visi- 
tors from the First District to our Nation’s 
Capital this year were the National Attend- 
ance Champions from Chinquapin Elemen- 
tary School in Sullivan County, who were 
greeted by their Congressman upon their 
arrival. These fine youngsters—all 22 of 
them—did not miss a single day of school 
during the 1966-67 school year.” 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

This year, again, I sent out my question- 
naire to 156,000 families in the District, in- 
cluding many college students. The response 
was most gratifying, and it certainly has 
been a big help to have your views on the 
various issues before the Congress. 

I received many favorable comments on the 
IBM type of questionnaire I used this year, 
and I am real pleased with the results. More 
than 22,100 returns were received or about 15 
per cent of those mailed out. 
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Also, in my Report I used a picture of me 
8 with my wife, Cecile, on the Capitol 
awn. 
IN CONCLUSION 


I hope this Report will give you some in- 
sight into my activities during the past year. 
Many of the problems and issues which have 
become evident in our Nation during 1967 
will continue to require much of our atten- 
tion and our energy in the months and years 
ahead. But we have met every test that has 
been presented to us as a Nation, and I am 
confident that our Country will survive the 
challenges of an unknown future. 

Relying on the dedication and persever- 
ance handed down to us by our forefathers, 
we can and will lead America to even more 
spectacular heights of greatness in time to 
come. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H, QUILLEN. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH CONGRESS? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, what’s wrong 
with Congress? That is a question which 
has been asked with increasing fre- 
quency these days, and it is one which 
has been of special interest to me as a 
member of the Joint Committee on Or- 
ganization of Congress. It has indeed 
been a frustrating experience on the 
part of members of our committee to see 
the obstacles that have been thrown in 
or efforts to bring a bill to the House 

oor. 

Thus it was with great interest that I 
read an article in the October issue of 
News Front magazine entitled “What’s 
Wrong With Congress?” 

Based on their own experience, politi- 
cal affiliation, philosophical bent, and so 
forth, every Member who reads this ar- 
ticle will probably find some things with 
which he disagrees. But for the most 
part, the author of this article has per- 
formed an outstanding public service, 
the degree of which will be determined 
by the number of people who will take 
the time to read and digest what he has 
to say, and says so well. It ought also to 
be read by members of the press, for they 
as well as we Members need to take heed 
of the comments on the “jousting” that 
occurs as a result of the attention fo- 
cused on the image rather than the sub- 
stance of legislation. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of all who wish to preserve responsible 
government, and who also wish to 
strengthen the hand of Congress as the 
branch of Government closest to the 
people. 

The article follows: 

WHATS Wronc WITH CONGRESS? 

In July of this year, the U.S. House of 
Representatives took up a bill to provide 
$40 million for Federal rat control and ex- 
termination, The debate quickly dissolved in 
gags and laughter, as opponents of the meas- 
ure conjured up visions of the new “rat 
corps” and “rat czar” to be created. Mr. 
Speaker,” cracked Congressman Joel Broyhill, 
Republican of Virginia, “I think the ‘rat 
smart thing’ for us to do is to vote down 
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this rat bill ‘rat now.’” And with that, the 
House voted, by 207-176, not even to consider 
the bill. 

This rejection, coming as it did on the 
heels of widespread rioting in the cities, pro- 
voked an unexpected public outcry. Critics 
charged that Congress was ridiculing the 
needs of impoverished slum residents, and a 
group of citizens from New York soon de- 
scended on Capitol Hill to demand passage 
of the “rat bill.” The bill has since been 
introduced in a new version, and managed 
to pass the second time around. But to many, 
the original House rebuff seemed symbolic of 
a Legislative Branch which has grown more 
and more insensitive and aloof to the crying 
needs of the nation. 

Even before the rat bill episode, law- 
makers were accustomed to criticism of their 
actions or inaction; taking pot shots at Con- 
gress has long been a national pastime. But 
today, many Americans are seriously con- 
cerned about Congress’ ability to survive as 
& viable body in the face of such widespread 
contempt; if it cannot, they say, the result- 
ing power vacuum could have dangerous im- 
plications for the traditional U.S, system of 
political checks and balances. 

Whether its critics like it or not, Congress 
has a central role in governing the U.S. It 
alone has the power to enact national laws, 
and it has sole Constitutional authority—in 
theory, at least—over the vital issue of de- 
claring war, Indeed, the whole Constitution 
is based on the concept of Congress’ serving 
as a sort of people's check on the national 
administration. In a tied Electoral College 
vote it can select a President, and it can— 
though it never has—remove a President 
from office. The Senate alone can confirm 
Supreme Court justices, Thus, Congress could 
wield great control over the other two 
branches of the Federal government, if it 
chose to do so. The fact that most of Con- 
gress’ power remains dormant is a remarkable 
commentary on its restraint—or its decline. 

Somehow, Congress has largely become a 
docile appendage in the real world of gov- 
ernment. In the absence of Congressional 
action on many of the nation’s problems, the 
Supreme Court has in effect taken over 
much of the legislative function. Various 
“independent agencies” exist in a kind of 
amorphous autonomy, immune from Capitol 
Hill control. Much of whatever prestige Con- 
gress has left is drained away by Executive 
Branch domination; the President's Pro- 
gram” is nearly sacrosanct, and the leaders 
of the House and Senate are actually agents 
of the President, pressing for enactment of 
legislation he favors. Moreover, the burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy has dynamic force of its 
own, seemingly beyond the ability of Con- 
gress to regulate or impede. Even Congres- 
sional war-declaring power may well be 
meaningless in an age of nuclear ICBM’s, 

Thus, much of the criticism of Congress 
has basis in fact, If it cannot overcome its 
faults, the part of government which should 
be closest to the people could drift into 
impotence. And once surrendered, Congres- 
sional authority is hard to regain; Sen. J. 
William Fulbright of Arkansas found this 
out the hard way. Author of the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution which made possible the 
escalation of the Vietnamese war, Mr. Ful- 
bright is now the harshest critic of what has 
been done under his own resolution. 

Surveying the apparent doldrums of the 
90th Congress, the Washington Post recently 
noted that: “It was taken for granted that 
this Congress, with its larger contingent of 
Republicans, would be more independent 
than its predecessor. Yet it has lagged in 
many areas that are only remotely related 
to politics, such as conservation (the scenic 
rivers bill and the creation of several pro- 
posed national parks), firearms control, the 
anti-crime bill, the financing of political 
campaigns, truth in lending, reform of the 
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Electoral College, and the modernization of 
Congress itself...” 

“More serious than the lagging volume of 
legislation has been the failure of Congress 
to come to grips with the nation’s mounting 
social problems,” the Post continued. “In 
the face of numerous crises in big-city slums, 
the House voted to abolish rent subsidies, to 
cut the model cities program and to penalize 
dependent children because of the sins of 
their parents. No doubt some of these errors 
of judgment will be corrected by the Senate, 
but the Congress as a whole has lamely 
evaded the critical weaknesses in our social 
structure that are giving the country so 
much concern.” 

Though some would not agree with the 
Post’s assessment of programs ostensibly de- 
signed to help the big cities, the fact re- 
mains that there has been inaction on many 
progressive measures which have wide public 
support. But even the realization that some- 
thing has gone awry does not explain the 
cause. Many are asking what is wrong with 
Congress? Beyond the furor over junkies and 
nepotism, more fundamental ills are afflicting 
the Legislative Branch. Perhaps some insight 
into them can be gained by a closer look 
at the “rat bill.” 

The adverse House vote on the rat bill 
drew bitter criticism, and will probably be 
an issue in next year's elections. What is 
not shown in the headlines, however, is that 
strategists for the bill may have planned it 
that way. In the aftermath of the vote, Re- 
publican House whip Les Arends of Illinois 
noted that the Administration “did little 
or nothing to ensure its passage, when they 
surely knew the strong opposition to it.“ 

According to Mr. Arends, it was unusual 
for the House Banking Committee to act 
as it did in removing the rat control section 
from the 1967 Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment act, and reporting that section out as 
a separate bill. “Could it be that this much 
ado, with all its drama, about the recent 
defeat of a rat control bill at the hands of 
Congress is nothing more nor less than a 
Johnsonian political ploy?” he asked, 

Beyond this rather cynical possibility, op- 
ponents of the legislation could point out 
that three existing programs provided more 
than $448 million last year for rat eradica- 
tion. The new one would merely have cre- 
ated a new bureaucracy to do what existing 
programs could have done, it was charged. 

This does not suggest that the rat bill was 
necessarily a political gambit, but it does 
illustrate that things are not always as 
simple as they may seem on Capitol Hill. 
In the past, bills sometimes have been 
brought forth primarily to create a cam- 
paign issue—and neither party is reluctant 
to give a partisan interpretation of any well- 
publicised floor battle. “Obstructionist” Re- 
publicans will probaly draw the blame for 
voting “for rats and against people,” even 
though the Democrats still control the 
House by a comfortable margin. 

The real significance of the bill is that it 
shows the danger of slogan-titled legislation. 
All too often, bills receive such starry desig- 
nations as the “Truth In Lending Bill” or 
“Opportunity Crusade” simply to draw favor- 
able publicity. The busy press is tempted to 
overlook the actual substance—which con- 
celvably could be the opposite of what is 
implied in the title. 

Because of this tendency, Congress is 
sometimes reduced to the role of jousting 
over the “image” of bills, In fact, much of 
what the lawmakers do is for publicity pur- 
poses rather than actual benefit. Each House 
member, for example, can introduce a bill 
identical to another Congressman’s popular 
bill; the one which is passed may bear the 
name of only one sponsor, but the others can 
always put out impressive press releases 
about their measures. Some ingenious law- 
makers manage to introduce close to a bill a 
day for the benefit of newsthirsty local 
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papers. Whether such measures ever get 
passed seems almost beside the point. 

Tourists visiting Capitol Hill are frequently 
amazed by the seemingly casual manner in 
which business is conducted on the floor of 
the Senate and House. Only a sprinkling of 
lawmakers may be present, and many of them 
often engage in private conversations while 
a speaker drones along. Congressmen reply 
that “the real business gets done in commit- 
tees,” but even committee hearings are apt 
to be ritualized occasions. A chairman may 
“stack” the agenda with supporters of his 
view, or monopolize the time with leading 
questions for favorable witnesses. When an 
Appropriations Subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Tom Steed of Oklahoma “investigated” 
charges of harsh treatment of taxpayers by 
the Internal Revenue Service, GOP Congress- 
man James V. Smith, also of Oklahoma, 
called the probe a “whitewash.” Mr. Smith 
pointed out that none of the persons alleg- 
edly abused by the agency had been called. 

Representatives of the tobacco industry 
paid some of the witnesses who opposed 
cigaret labeling legislation before a Congres- 
sional Committee, Sen. Dan Brewster of 
Maryland disclosed recently. 

One witness got $400 a day, a total of 
$3200, from an industry lawyer in 1965 after 
testifying against a proposal to require 
health warnings in all cigaret advertising, 
Mr. Brewster said. The Senator got his in- 
formation by sending a questionnaire to 37 
witnesses who appeared as independent sup- 
porters of the tobacco industry's opposition 
to the proposed labeling law. The industry 
lawyer told Sen. Brewster, however, that it 
was “entirely proper“ to pay professional 
witnesses the “usual professional charges.” 

For many reasons, the quality of informa- 
tion available to Congress is often inade- 
quate. Sometimes chairmen or members of 
committees are loathe to develop testimony 
which will reflect adversely om programs 
they authored, or damage the party in 
power. Administration witnesses usually 
show up with long prepared statements 
which they read to consume their time, thus 
forestalling critical questions. Most hearings 
begin at 10 am. and end at noon when 
Congress goes into session; few persons can 
be heard in this short period. Ordinarily, 
none are scheduled on Monday and Friday, 
when lawmakers are likely to be absent. 
When Administration officials appear, Con- 
gressmen may have little choice but to ac- 
cept what they say—even though it may con- 
sist only of a policy statement. The internal 
deliberations which led to the policy are not 
disclosed. And in many cases, the Execu- 
tive Branch itself lacks all the answers. Mod- 
ern management techniques have not pene- 
trated the sprawling, lethargic government 
on a universal scale, although the Budget 
Bureau has been working on standard budget 
analysis techniques for various departments. 

But even if Congress got all the informa- 
tion it should have, the problem of using 
it wisely would remain ideally, bills should 
be passed only after thorough study and 
determination of need; in practice, many 
measures are crisis-spawned responses to 
political pressure. Congressman Morris Udall 
of Arizona has frankly told Federal employee 
groups that the way to get pay increases is 
to lobby Congress, In April, more than 3500 
mailmen responded by traveling to Capitol 
Hill to buttonhole each lawmaker. Congress 
seems to respond more rapidly to such 
muscle-flexing than to a good cause with 
no pressure group behind it. 

The Post Office and Civil Service commit- 
tees are good examples of much that is 
wrong with Congress, Like other committees, 
they serve to provide authority and expertise 
in particular legislative areas—but they also 
become prime targets for lobbyists. Some- 
how, the Post Office committees seem to have 
become virtual captives of the pressure 
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groups within their jurisdiction. The House 
chairman, Thaddeus J. Dulski of New York, 
has conceded that he pocketed for his own 
use some $11,000 raised at a testimonial din- 
ner given for him in Buffalo in 1965. Lobby- 
ists for the big mailers and Federal employee 
unions were among the guests at the dinner. 
At a secret breakfast given by lobbyists of 
the AFL-CIO’s Letter Carriers this year, 
members of Mr. Dulski’s committee agreed 
to support an average yearly pay increase of 
nearly 12% for the carriers and other postal 
employees. 

If the interest group lobbyists are effective, 
the Administration’s workers on Capitol Hill 
are even more so, The President has a net- 
work of legislative liaison officials who ordi- 
narily restrict their activities to nose-counts 
on pending votes and occasional attempts at 
persuasion of recalcitrant lawmakers, but 
who have also been known to use such arm- 
twisting tactics as contacting home-state 
businessmen and telling them they will lose 
contracts if a certain bill is not passed. 
White House “liaison” grew so burdensome in 
the current session that Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana privately 
passed word to President Johnson to order 
government lobbyists to keep their distance 
from the Senate. 

With the President, through his Budget 
Bureau, able to control the flow of Federal 
largesse to the various Congressional dis- 
tricts and states, many lawmakers find the 
pressure to go along hard to resist. Moreover, 
many newspaper reporters seem to proceed 
on the assumption that any part of the 
“President’s Program” is automatically de- 
serving of passage; they therefore rate each 
session of Congress as a kind of legislative 
ball game, with each adoption of an Ad- 
ministration bill being a score for the home 
team. Faced with powerful news media 
condemnation on one side and lured by the 
prospect of increased Federal aid for sup- 
porting the President on the other, Con- 

en in recent sessions have produced 
a near-explosion of new programs, 

In a remarkable letter, Sen. Mansfield told 
committee chairmen at the start of this 
year’s session that the vast and unprece- 
dented legislative outburst needed review by 
Congress. “It is to be expected that there 
exist a number of rough edges, over-exten- 
sions and overlaps, and perhaps even signifi- 
cant gaps,” he declared. 

Sen. Mansfield called for a “major re-exam- 
ination of what we have done in legislation 
during the past few years.” 

In the House, Minnesota’s Melvin R. Laird 
also asked for a review of government pro- 
grams, pointing out that Congress has been 
so busy enacting new porgrams that it has 
not checked the performance of those al- 
ready in operation, “Congress can be strong 
and viable only if it is in a position to exer- 
cise a continuing and systematic review of 
administrative activities and policies,” he 
warned, “I do not want to see the role of 
Congress diminished, If this occurs, we will 
be on the road toward a bureaucratic state.” 

Other students of government have also 
pointed out that Congress is or should be— 
the one institution capable of humanizing 
the governmental process and correcting the 
often arbitrary nature of administrative de- 
cisions, “Without a strong Congress,” profes- 
sor Alfred de Grazia of New York University 
has said, the basic structure of voluntary 
associations, federalism and autonomous en- 
terprise will tend to dissolve into centralism 
.. the problems of the country will be 
handled in ways that will become excessively 
majoritarian, often arbitrary, usually col- 
lectivist, and in the end suppressive of the 
ideal of individuality.” 

It appears that the most pressing need of 
Congress is to reassert its authority and in- 
dependence—vis-a-vis both the Executive 
and a press which does not always recognize 
the value of the “checks and balances” sys- 
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tem. This does not mean that Congress 
should necessarily challenge the Administra- 
tion on every issue; on the majority of pro- 
posals, it might well reach agreement. But 
the Legislative Branch should develop—and 
force the Executive Branch to develop—ade- 
quate information sources that will make it 
possible for legislators to know a proposed 
bill is a good one before they enact it. Con- 
gress must also have constructive rather 
than reflex criticism from newsmen. 

Before such a changeover can be achieved, 

Congress needs campaign reforms—including 
Federal financial assistance for candidates 
to enable members to become truly inde- 
pendent of special interests and Presidential 
domination. Financial disclosure laws would 
introduce a refreshing air of honesty to the 
political process, Having freed themselves 
from their existing bonds of servility by re- 
forming campaign laws, legislators could 
then undertake a new appraisal of existing 
and proposed programs compared with na- 
tional goals. 
Currently, Capitol Hill is so muddled in its 
operations that many observers do not even 
criticize the right things. The problem begins 
with the obligations and aspirations of the 
membership; once these are brought to good 
order, procedural hurdles will not block 
progress. Conversely, tinkering with the 
seniority system or making other minor 
changes will not be enough to revitalize a 
lagging Congress. 

Framers of the Constitution envisioned a 
dynamic Congress serving the people as the 
most basic instrument of their government. 
In an age of nuclear war capacity, massive 
social needs and all the problems of a com- 
plex civilization, the demand for this role 
is more pressing than ever. 


SUPPORT FOR A MIDWAY 
AIRPORT 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 15, 1967, after an ex- 
tensive study over a 5-month period, the 
Federal Aviation Administration con- 
cluded that the “long-range airport re- 
quirements of the people of southern 
West Virginia are best met, and the pub- 
lic interest best served, by the least-cost 
development of a midway regional air- 
port.” This decision was made after a 
very thorough canvass of cost factors and 
feasibility of several alternatives. 

Mr. Speaker, Eastern Airlines now 
serves both of the existing airports at 
Charleston and Huntington, known as 
the Kanawha Airport and the Tri-State 
Airport. Charleston and Huntington, the 
two largest cities in West Virginia, are 
being joined by an interstate highway 
which enables speedy access to one major 
airport located midway between these 
communities. Eastern Airlines is the only 
trunkline which serves both Charles- 
ton and Huntington. Certainly this air- 
line and the pilots flying Eastern planes 
have gained considerable knowledge in 
the years serving the Charleston and 
Huntington airports. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the text of an interview 
with Wesley G. Kaldahl, vice president 
in charge of schedules, Eastern Airlines: 
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Text or RADIO-TV INTERVIEW WITH WESLEY G. 
KALDAHL, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF 
ScHEDULES, EASTERN AIRLINES—INTERVIEWED 
BY REPRESENTATIVE KEN HECHLER, OCTO- 
BER 9, 1967 


Representative HecHLER, With me today is 
W. G. Kaldahl, Vice President of Eastern Air- 
lines in charge of Schedules. Wes, it’s good to 
have you on this program, 

Mr, KALDAHL. Very nice to be here, Con- 


Representative HECHLER. I wonder if you 
could tell our West Virginia audience what 
type of equipment Eastern Airlines plans to 
use in the next few years for West Virginia 
service, 

Mr. KALDAHL, During the interim period for 
the current airports, we will use the Electra 
aircraft, which we would plan to start phas- 
ing into this area in the spring of next year. 
For the longer range in the future, we've 
purchased two jet-type aircrafts that are 
capable of the type of operation we would use 
in West Virginia, We will have a large num- 
ber of DC-9s, which is a twin engine, short 
haul jet capable of providing the type of 
service for this area. And the other plane we 
would use on some longer haul operations 
would be the Boeing 727. 

Representative HecHLER. When will Eastern 
go all jet? 

Mr. KALDAHL. Eastern's current plan is to be 
all jet very early in 1969. 

Representative HECHLER. Do you see any 
difficulties with the current airport at 
Charleston for your future equipment, even 
if the runway is lengthened at Charleston? 

Mr, KALDAHL, Well, certainly the current 
airport at Charleston is not capable of ac- 
commodating the jets of the type we have on 
order. So it presents us with a problem when 
we want to become an all jet airline if we 
at that point don’t have a jet airport. 

Representative HECHLER. How about the 
weather or natural obstructions there even 
if the runway is lengthened? 

Mr, KA DART. Certainly there are some his- 
torical weather problems in this area. We 
have had year in and year out through many 
months of the year bad operations during 
the early morning and late evening hours. 
The obstructions I think are well known to 
most people, It’s not the type of airport 
therefore that the pilots are going to take 
to very readily, so that the airport extension 
would have to be substantial in order to be 
safe, 

Representative HECHLER. Now what about 
the possible use of what we call short take 
off and landing planes? Could you give us 
something on what the state of the art is on 
that type of plane and also what Eastern’s 
present plans are for specific use of short 
take off planes? 

Mr. KALDAHL, I think there are probably 
two answers here. There has been certainly 
an awful lot of time and effort put into the 
STOL-type aircraft. And yet I think most 
people would agree that it really hasn't got- 
ten off the ground as far as an airplane that 
is yet ready for commercial airline service. I 
think the day when such an airplane will be 
operating is still a long way away. By the 
nature of our route structure I think that 
we are probably an airline that if they do 
develop such an airplane, we will buy a fair 
number of. They will, as we visualize the 
airplane now be used primarily for the short 
haul, high-density congested route areas. 

Representative HECHLER. Well, does that 
mean into, say West Virginia? 

Mr. KALD AHL. I just really can’t answer that 
until we know more about this airplane. 

Representative HecHLER. When you say 
use of this plane is a long way away, can 
you give us any more specific idea of what 
the state of the art is right now? 

Mr. KALDAHL. The state of the art is there 
are some manufacturers who have airplane 
drawings on the board. To the best of my 
knowledge that’s about as far as it goes. 
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There are some of the much smaller versions 
such as the type of the helicopters now fly- 
ing around, but they just are not the kind 
of an airplane that’s going to solve the prob- 
lems for commercial aviation. 

Representative HECHLER. From the stand- 
point of Eastern's service, do you think it’s 
important that the people of West Virginia 
get busy to try to build a larger airport to 
accommodate what Eastern is planning with 
its current equipment? 

Mr. KALDAHL. I am sure that Charleston 
and the whole West Virginia area wants to 
stay a factor in this aviation business. And I 
think if they do not do something to upgrade 
their capability in one way or another they 
are certainly risking the loss of service and 
imposing serious burden on the airlines in 
the meantime, 

Representative HECHLER, Several years ago, 
in the spring of 1965, the President of East- 
ern Airlines, Floyd Hall, came to Washing- 
ton and at that time suggested that we con- 
sider building an airport midway between 
Charleston and Huntington. Do you recall 
that? 

Mr. KALDAHL. I remember the meeting. I 
think that Mr. Hall’s context there was one of 
speaking from an airline viewpoint. It pro- 
vides good economic sense for the community 
and to the airline in that it will permit the 
airline to provide something better in the 
way of service with a single airport rather 
than two of them. 

Representative HECHLER. Subsequent to 
that Arthur Lewis, the Senior Vice President 
of Eastern Airlines, sent me a telegram in 
March 1966 stating “Eastern Airlines sup- 
ports concept of regional airport midway be- 
tween Charleston and Huntington and would 
be able to provide better service to single 
regional airport than to two separate air- 
ports in the same area.” I wonder if that 
generally represents the attitude of Eastern 
Airlines today? 

Mr. KALDAHL. It certainly does. 

Representative HECHLER. Do you feel then 
that superior service could be provided at a 
single airport, and do you really think that 
you could bring in a greater frequency of 
scheduling at such an airport? 

Mr. KALDAHL. You would get a greater fre- 
quency of scheduling because you are not di- 
viding your loads. You will get a greater 
choice of destinations served by the trip be- 
cause you are not dividing your loads. You 
will get a greater intermix between air car- 
riers which will tend to support one another 
as a result of not dividing your loads. So I 
think we could point to location after loca- 
tion where there has been substantial im- 
provement in service as the airports have 
been consolidated. 

Representative HECHLER. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Kaldahl. We have been talking 
with W. G. Kaldahl, Vice President of East- 
ern Airlines in charge of Schedules. This is 
Congressman Ken Hechler in the Nation's 
Capital. 


ERASING ANOTHER LINE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
disturbing to read articles such as ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times stat- 
ing that a group of Episcopalian priests 
has generally agreed to favor negating 
longstanding moral precepts in favor of 
a garbled statement that acts—in this 
instance, of homosexuality—are “moral- 
ly neutral.” 
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Admittedly this is a small group but 
still the stalemate serves to make the ex- 
ample, which is more poignant because 
they are men of the clergy. 

I would ask, when will some segments 
of our society cease trying to erase the 
once well-defined lines which separate 
the moral from the immoral? When will 
they realize that as always we need an 
increase in understanding, and promo- 
tion of, our moral standards instead of 
a “neutralizing” effect? And, how far 
short of moral anarchy would they place 
their line? 

The issue here is not strictly that of 
homosexuality—this is only the immedi- 
ate example—it is the issue stated in 
Louis Cassels column “Religion in 
America,” which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 25 edition of the Washington Daily 
News. He stated: 

Nearly 2,000 years ago, the Apostle Paul 
warned the infant Christian churches of 
Asia Minor against wishy-washiness on moral 
questions. “If the trumpet gives forth an 
uncertain sound,” he said, “no one will pre- 
pare for battle.” 


Mr. Cassels continues: 

His warning is brought to mind by a recent 
Gallup Poll showing that 74 per cent of the 
American people feel that religion is losing 
influence over the nation’s moral standards. 


I would suggest to this group of Epis- 
copalian priests that there is a cause and 
effect relationship between their new 
stand and the fact that nearly three- 
fourths of the people polled believe reli- 
gion is losing influence over morality. 

The issue involved here, as well as 
other issues of the “new morality,” are 
not the problems of only one religion, 
but of all philosophies based on higher 
moral law and of all nations, especially 
ours, which depend so heavily on these 
axioms. We should take a long hard look 
at where some would lead us. 

The article follows: 


EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN HERE CALL HOMOSEX- 
UALITY MORALLY NEUTRAL 
(By Edward B. Fiske) 

Ninety Episcopalian priests generally 
agreed yesterday that the church should 
classify homosexual acts between consenting 
adults as “morally neutral” and acknowledge 
that in some cases such acts may even be a 
good thing. 

The clergymen were participants in Project 
H, a day-long symposium on the church’s ap- 
proach to homosexuality that was held at 
the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine. 
It was jointly sponsored by the Episcopal 
Dioceses of New York, Connecticut, Long 
Island and Newark. 

A large majority of the priests appeared to 
take the position that homosexual acts 
should not be dismissed as wrong “per se.” 

Instead, they declared, such acts should be 
judged in each individual instance by other 
criteria, such as whether the participants 
were expressing genuine love or simply “us- 
ing” each other for selfish purposes. 

The Rev. Walter D. Dennis, canon of the 
cathedral, who organized the symposium, 
said, for instance, that Christians must “re- 
think the usual position that has turned 
homosexuals into modern-day lepers.” 

“A homosexual relationship between two 
consenting adults should be judged by the 
same criteria as a heterosexual 
that is, whether it is intended to foster a per- 
manent relationship of love,” he stated. 

He added, however, that this does not 
mean that homosexuality should be encour- 
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aged or that homosexual acts, like other ex- 
tramarital sexual relations, cannot also be 
“promiscuous.” 

In the discussions, those who agreed with 
this view also expressed difficulty in formulat- 
ing the standards by which to distinguish 
“healthy” from “promiscuous” homosexual 
acts. 

Others, however, disagreed with the ma- 
jority position, The Rev. L. Robert Foutz, 
pastor of Trinity Episcopal Church in As- 
toria, Queens, for instance, declared that 
homosexual acts “must always be regarded as 
perversions because they are not part of the 
natural processes of rearing children.” 

He also warned against the relaxing of 
moral standards in the name of compassion 
and understanding, “The reason for break- 
ing down one ethical standard may affect 
others, like the stability of marriage,” he 
stated. 

Father Foutz added, however, that apart 
from physical sexual acts, homosexuality 
may be regarded as having a positive side. 
“This can be seen when what you might call 
homosexuality is sublimated and channeled 
into acts of brotherhood, social concern and 
so forth,” he declared. 

Traditional Episcopalian doctrine, ground- 
ed in Roman Catholic moral law, states that 
the condition of homosexuality is not in itself 
sinful but that homosexual acts, like other 
sexual acts outside marriage, are wrong. 

Most churches also teach that homosexu- 
ality is more sinful than other extramarital 
sexual acts, but theologians state that these 
attitudes reflect the mores of society rather 
than official doctrines. 

The keynote speaker yesterday was Dr. 
Wardell B. Pomeroy, a psychologist who was 
coauthor with Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey of Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Female,” a study 
that aroused great controversy following its 
publication in 1953. 

Dr. Pomeroy attacked what he termed 
widespread “myths” concerning homosexu- 
ality that are not substantiated by scientific 
research. 

Among these “myths,” he declared, are be- 
liefs that homosexuals are more likely than 
others to molest children, that transvestites 
as a group are more homosexual than the 
general population and that homosexual 
males are “effeminate and identifiable.” 

Leaders stated that the conference reflects 
an increasing interest among churchmen in 
problems of homosexuality. The National 
Council of Churches, for instance, has begun 
to sponsor conferences on the subject, and 
the Episcopal Diocese of San Francisco has 
openly supported an organization of homo- 
sexuals. 

Involved in this new interest, they declared, 
is a widespread liberalizing of the traditional 
“judgmental” attitude. 

“Increasing numbers of Christians are 
coming to judge relationships on what they 
do to people involved and to society as a 
whole,” said the Rev. Neale Secor, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church in Manhattan. Many are 
open to the possibility that homosexual rela- 
tionships can be fulfilling or as destructive 
as heterosexual ones.” 

However, the Rev. Frederick Alling, a 
clergyman who is also a practicing psychia- 
trist, warned against “the lessening of moral 
restraints in society.” 

“It is good to get away from the old judg- 
mental attitude,” he said, “but churches 
should not become overly permissive at a 
time when psychiatry, which once empha- 
sized this, is now coming to recognize the 
importance of the super-ego, morals and 
other supports.” 

Representatives of both sides of the de- 
bate agreed that churchmen need more 
factual information on the causes of homo- 
sexuality and on such questions as whether 
it is possible for homosexual relationships 
to provide enduring “fulfillment” and “hap- 
piness.” 
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HOUSING FOR ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
5100, that would require all States to es- 
tablish and maintain health and safety 
standards for rental housing occupied 
by recipients of aid to the aged, blind, 
and disabled. 

This legislation, primarily aimed at the 
elderly, was predicated upon the 1960 
census finding that one-fourth of our 
senior citizens who have attained the age 
of 60 years or older did not have house- 
holds of their own but rather lived in 
the houses of relatives, in lodging houses, 
or in institutions. Of the remainder, over 
30 percent lived in substandard hous- 
ing while many others lived in housing 
unsuitable or unsafe for elderly people. 

In addition to the deplorable fact that 
so many of our elderly live in substandard 
housing, I was, and still am, greatly 
bothered that Federal, State, and local 
funds are, in effect, being used to sub- 
sidize the slums to which so many of our 
elderly are subjected. It is estimated that 
old-age assistance payments presently 
going into payment of rent equals some 
half a billion dollars a year. Much of this 
amount, I am sure, is contributed to slum 
landlords. 

As a member of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee, I have been intimately involved 
in this problem of providing suitable 
housing for our senior citizens. I know 
quite well this problem of substandard 
housing that casts its ugly shadow over 
the golden years of these citizens. 

Therefore, I feel it is imperative that 
every possible effort be made to alleviate 
this problem. One obvious method is to 
provide for the construction of suitable 
housing for the elderly. I am pleased to 
note that in the First Congressional dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, which I am 
privileged to represent, a considerable 
amount of housing for the elderly has 
been constructed through Federal pro- 
grams. During calendar years 1965 and 
1966, six low-rent public housing for the 
elderly projects were completed provid- 
ing over 1,100 senior citizens units. An 
additional 146 low-rent units were made 
available under section 220—urban re- 
newal housing—and 221—below market 
oe rate housing—of the Housing 

ct. 

While we are proud of these accom- 
plishments, we also realize that more 
are needed. And this need for additional 
housing for the elderly is not confined 
to the district which I represent. It is a 
need that is clearly expressed in practi- 
cally every congressional district of our 
Nation. What is more concerning, is that 
this need will be increased as the senior 
citizen population continues to expand. 

Presently, there are 19 million people 
over 65 in these United States. These 
senior citizens comprise 9 percent of our 
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population and it is estimated that their 
number will grow by nearly half in the 
next quarter of a century. In fact, this 
group and the young adults are the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing age groups. 

Programs to provide more housing for 
the elderly must necessarily be broad- 
ened to meet the needs of this expanding 
senior citizens population. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am propos- 
ing today that section 202 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 be broadened to include 
the private business section of our econ- 
omy which hitherto has been excluded 
from participation in this particular 
program which is a direct loan low-rent 
housing program designed to serve 
elderly persons and the handicapped. 

Private enterprise accounts for the 
construction of nearly all of our housing 
today. Yet, it has not become substan- 
tially involved in the area of greatest 
need today: the construction of low-in- 
come housing. 

This amendment will enable private 
enterprise to participate in a program 
that already is in the process of provid- 
ing low-income housing that is so badly 
needed. It does not entail the establish- 
ment of an entirely new program, rather 
it expands and stimulates one which is 
already in existence. 

Under this legislation, private enter- 
prise would be allowed ninety percent 
financing of the total development cost 
of the project at 3 percent interest for 
a period of 50 years. 

Presently, only nonprofit sponsors— 
for example, churches, labor unions, 
cooperatives—may apply for loans to 
build these projects. Such sponsors are 
afforded 100-percent financing at 3 per- 
cent for a period of 50 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the 202 low-income 
housing program is helping a substantial 
number of elderly people to live inde- 
pendently and to provide them with an 
opportunity to make effective choices in 
their housing and living arrangements 
at rates substantially below those avail- 
able in the regular private market. 

It is a successful program and should 
be expanded to allow private enterprise 
to participate in providing our senior 
citizens with adequate housing at a rea- 
sonable rate. 


DMSO: STILL THE PERSECUTED 
DRUG—PART III 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wrarrl may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, for months 
now Dr. James Goddard, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, has been promis- 
ing to release the potential wonder drug 
DMSO for full scale clinical testing. 

At present, restrictions on its use make 
companies and doctors alike shun from 
even filing an application to test this 
drug. FDA actions have been so harsh, 
in fact, that drug companies refuse to 
even make DMSO in medically accept- 
able grade. 
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There have been undercurrents of dis- 
content in the medical community. The 
FDA has been accused of bludgeoning 
the medical community into submission 
by experts in the field whose names can 
obviously not be mentioned. 

The FDA has been accused of forcing 
submission to its orders by blacklisting 
investigators, threatening scientists with 
unwarranted court action, conviction- 
by-press-release, and in general using 
questionable methods to control the ac- 
tions of the medical profession. 

Whether these charges be true or false, 
the thread of disrespect and hate for 
the FDA continues to grow. No agency 
which brings itself into such a glaring 
spotlight of disrepute in its own field can 
long function effectively. 

If it were not for the unwarranted and 
unconscionable bureaucratic roadblocks 
Dr. Goddard’s agency has placed in the 
way of clinical testing on DMSO, that 
drug, combined with others, might even 
now be providing breakthroughs and 
solutions to such terrible diseases as 
cancer and arthritis. 

After tightening restrictions on DMSO 
to the choking point by its order of De- 
cember 23, 1966, the FDA continues to 
blithly place the blame for the lack of 
clinical testing on the doctors and the 
drug companies. 

The letters that follow are a sampling 
of the mail received in congressional and 
medical offices from patients who are 
desperate for DMSO. Their professions, 
their mobility, and even their lives may 
be dependent on this drug which the 
FDA so precipitously withdrew from 
their grasp 2 years ago. 

Also following is a sample of the kind 
of heartless bureaucratic answer re- 
ceived from the FDA in response to my 
request for help for a constituent in 
pain. Note also, in this reply, that the 
Food and Drug Administration refers to 
a new order that will be “appearing in 
the near future.” This letter was dated 
in May, and no new order on DMSO has 
been issued. 

The material referred to follows: 

STANFIELD, OREG., 
May 10, 1967. 

Dear Mr. Wratr: My doctor at the Rosen- 
baum Clinic in Portland saw my husband— 
said he was sure much pain could be relieved, 
joints be more pliable, and said extensive hip 
surgery should be put off a while. 

Because of a sensitive stomach my hus- 
band cannot take any medicine by mouth— 
has ulcer difficulties—so the doctor said 
DMSO would surely be the answer, for a 
time, at least. 

My mother, who passed away last August, 
had been an arthritis victim for thirty-five 
years. My doctor had me bring her to the 
Portland clinic in April, 1965 for a two week 
trial of DMSO after complete X-Rays and 
tests. Not too much improvement was noted 
in that time, but the doctor talked with me 
and instructed me in careful application— 
had me observe how the nurse applied it to 
Mother’s back, thighs and knees. I followed 
his instructions carefully and called him at 
regular intervals. Once each month I was to 
write down my observations. 

Without a doubt DMSO reduced the intake 
of medicine needed by my Mother. It also 
acted as a mild tranquilizer too. It didn't 
eliminate the “bad days” or all of the pain, 
but the doctor said this was because her 
spine was honeycombed with arthritis, caus- 
ing impinged nerves. Cartilage was gone in 
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knee and ankle joints from long term arthri- 
tis, deterioration. 

With DMSO Mother rested better at night. 
We used it until it was taken off the market 
in late October. 

A friend of mine from Hermiston was & 
patient of the same Portland clinic for one 
and a half years. She was one of the original 
ten selected for DMSO Testing. She had been 
a total invalid for years, was in her late 
forties. DMSO not only gave her a new lease 
on life, but she got so she could walk about 
the house, carefully attend to light house- 
work duties, some meal preparation, could 
use her hands to sew a little. She is now bed- 
fast again. I could cite many more cases of 
people helped far beyond any side effects. 

Please continue your crusade. We will be 
just one of many who hope and pray for 
DMSO to be returned to clinical testing soon. 

Sincerely, 


— 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, Foop AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1967. 

Hon, WENDELL WYATT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wrarr: This is in reply to your 
inquiry of May 16, 1967, regarding corre- 
spondence from, Stanfield, Oregon, concern- 
ing the investigational new drug dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO). 

The clinical testing of DMSO was initially 
discontinued in November 1965, by voluntary 
agreement of all sponsoring pharmaceutical 
firms and FDA because of the question of 
safety, especially with regard to eye changes 
in experimental animals. The Food and Drug 
Administration has permitted the continu- 
ous clinical testing of DMSO since December 
1965, in serious clinical situations where 
there has been some evidence that the drug 
may be effective and the condition is not re- 
sponsive to other available therapy. 

While the Food and Drug Administration 
may permit a sponsoring pharmaceutical firm 
to make DMSO available for clinical testing, 
we can do so only after receiving a proposal 
for such use from a drug firm to ac- 
cept the responsibilities described in the In- 
vestigational Drug Regulations, for con- 
ducting clinical studies with DMSO, Of 
course, we cannot require any pharmaceuti- 
cal firm to sponsor a clinical investigation, 
nor can we require them to make the drug 
available for such use. A statement of policy 
outlining the guidelines on the investiga- 
tional use of DMSO was published in the 
Federal Register on Friday, December 23, 
1966. Prior approval is required to ensure 
proper medical surveillance and appraisal by 
only well-trained, experienced medical per- 
sonnel and to avoid abuse. 

A further amendment to the present 
Federal Register statement of policy on 
DMSO will be appearing in the near future; 
if you have any further questions at that 
time, please advise. Until issuance of the 
new DMSO policy statement, the provisions 
as laid forth in the December 23, 1966 state- 
ment will prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. PUMPIAN, 
Office of Legislative and Governmental 
Services. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
June 2, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WTarr: The attached 
newspaper item came to our attention last 
week and although we are not your constitu- 
ents, the fight you are waging for release of 
DMSO is our fight, too. 

So, we send our sincere thanks along with 
a “God bless you” for your efforts. 

My wife, Elizabeth, suffers the almost un- 
believable tortures of rampant arthritis, 
bursitis and residuals from back injuries 
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which required a laminectomy. The arthritis 
in her hands has destroyed protective tissues 
surrounding her thumb joints and when her 
doctors told her the only solution was sur- 
gical impregnation of plastic socket lining, 
she was lucky and became one of those 
DMSO clinical test subjects. 

The DMSO brought quick and complete 
relief, but now that clinical testing has been 
stopped she is slowly but surely becoming a 
suffering invalid instead of an active and 
productive person. 

Her use of DMSO was over a period of time 
approximating two years and she will be most 
happy—in fact, eager—to furnish you any 
affidavit you would care to have attesting to 
the fact she has never had even the slightest 
toxic reaction or side effect from this won- 
derful drug. 

Please let us know if there is any way in 
which we can further this great cause you 
are so admirably championing. 

Finally, will appreciate very much your 
putting us on your mailing list for reports on 
the DMSO matter. 

Respectfully yours, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
April 15, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dran Mr. Wyatt: I am severely handi- 
capped with an ailment of progressive ossi- 
ficating myositis. My ailment is like arthritis 
except it attacks around the joints until the 
joint is adamant. The only joints that I have 
that have a little motion in my fingers, one 
wrist and hips. 

I have had my ailment for twenty years 
and under my doctor’s care have tried many 
many different treatments. We were looking 
for signs of relievement so others who may 
suffer might have some relief too. 

I was sent to Dr. to test dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) against my ailment. I used 
DMSO for a year—up to the abrupt ban by 
the FDA. 

In that year I was getting excellent results. 
I got relief along with DMSO reducing my 
nodes. My nodes on my back never hurt 
from pressure—like when lying in bed or rid- 
ing in a car—when I’m on DMSO. 

I have wrote my case to the FDA and Dr. 
J. Goddard. They won't let my doctor have 
any DMSO for my case. 

I have been without DMSO for about 
twenty months and have suffered enor- 
mously. My ailment progressed to a more 
critical condition than it was before I started 
on DMSO. My nights are a torment of pain, 
and my only flexible wrist is getting rigid. 
DMSO had kept my ailment from progressing. 

The development of DMSO has been held 
up by Dr. J. Goddard. They (FDA & Goddard) 
have used all kinds of ways to keep DMSO 
from the people by threats and fake promises 
and laws that are twisted around to be un- 
constitutional to the people of the United 
States of America. 

Thank you and best wishes, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

December 20, 1965. 
Dear Sm: The new drug DMSO, dimethyl 
sulfoxide, has been discontinued. As I am a 
victim of rheumatoid arthritis and have used 
DMSO since Jan. 1965, I have found it 
wonderful to eliminate pain and suffering. It 
is hard to get along without it. If it is pos- 
sible, please help to make this available 

again for the sake of suffering humanity. 

Sincerely yours, 


— 


GRESHAM, OREG., 
January 28, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 
Dear Sm: I have suffered from arthritis in 
my back and hip for several years. I spent 
some four or five months being treated with 
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the product known as D.M.S.O. It provided 
a great deal of relief and made it possible 
for me to work steadily. I have not received 
any treatment since it was banned and am 
suffering considerably. I cannot work and at 
my age, 64, I am depressed at the thought of 
spending my declining years in continual 


There was an announcement in the papers 
that it would be released for limited pur- 
poses, but my doctor advises me that noth- 
ing official has been done. You would earn 
my eternal gratitude if you could do any- 
thing to expedite the release of D. M. S. O. 

Very truly yours, 


KENNEWICK, WASH., 
January 17, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to ask if there is 
any way you could assist me in obtaining 
the drug D. M.S.O. which the F.D.A, has re- 
leased for some specified cases. 

I was one of the first rheumatoid arthritis 
cases to start using this drug through Dr. 
Rosenbaum of Portland of the Oregon Med- 
ical School. It was extremely beneficial to 
me, and my monthly blood tests showed 
absolutely no toxicity involved. 

Since it has not been available I have been 
growing steadily more crippled. It is becom- 
ing more difficult for me to walk, and my 
ek are now becoming very misshapen and 
Iam completely dependent on my job for 
a living, and am very much afraid that I 
will not be able to continue much longer 
without the help of this drug. As an office 
manager and accountant, you can see that 
it is most important that my hands will 
function normally. 

I will do anything to obtain this. Have 
been making inquiries, and will go the black 
market route if necessary, although I would 
certainly prefer to use it under a competent 
doctor’s care. 

I would truly appreciate anything you 
could do in my behalf on this most impor- 
tant matter. 

Yours very truly, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
April 11, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dear Sır: I feel that my experience with 
DMSO is an example of its possibilities as 
a preventive medicine in osteoarthritis. As 
you know, I have a severe osteoarthritis of 
the hip joints. Twenty years ago when the 
condition was diagnosed, Dr. Charles P. Wil- 
son prescribed aspirin with this admonition, 
that it would tend to relieve pain but that 
the disease would get progressively worse, 
travelling to the knees and then the ankles. 
Other drugs were tried but they pro- 
duced bad side effects and so I remained on 
aspirin until five years ago when it too be- 
came difficult. 

That was when I started on DMSO. It was 
also the time that symptoms began to show 
up in the knees and ankles in line with Dr. 
Wilson’s predictions. After five years my 
knees and ankles are free and normal which 
leads me to the conclusion that the DMSO 
prevented the extension of the arthritis. 

I recently read a report by the doctor who 
has been doing research showing that DMSO 
liberated calcium deposits and eliminated 
the calcium from the system. I fully believe 
that this is what happened in my case and 
which prevented the involvement of the 
knees and ankles. 

My experience over five years shows no 
more side-effects from DMSO than would be 
expected from brushing the skin with an 
equal amount of water. My case also demon- 
strates that the FDA’s proposal of 14 day 
tests is ridiculous and that continued ap- 
plications are necessary to arrest calclum 


deposits. 
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I hope that it will be possible for me to 
continue with you on DMSO, If the restric- 
tions on you prevent this, is it possible to 
use the DMSO product for varnish remover 
put out by Crown Zellerbach and how should 
it be handled? I am 84 years old—too old 
and crippled to seek medication in a foreign 
country, but I would like to live my remain- 
ing years without being bedridden. Your 
help will be most appreciated. More power 
to you in the battle in which you are 
engaged. 
Sincerely, 


Pomona, CALIF., 
January 19, 1966. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dear Sm: During the latter part of 1964 I 
had contacted you regarding the use of di- 
methyl sulfoxide. 

I was fortunate enough to have the help 
of yourself and several other interested par- 
ties and was accepted in the program in Feb- 
ruary of 1965. I was treated by my local phy- 
sician here in Pomona from February through 
the time the medicine was called in from all 
physicians, I wish you to know that I had 
extremely good luck in relief with the use 
of this drug. My physician here took tests 
each two to three weeks all during the period 
I was being treated. 

I just returned from the hospital where I 
was given a complete physical consisting of 
about every possible test the physician could 
authorize me taking. I apparently was found 
to be in very good physical condition and 
my physician also stated that one bone dis- 
ease and also the condition of the Arthritis 
had even shown some improvement since the 
last examination given me two years ago. The 
physician stated that although the improve- 
ment was not vast that it was very excep- 
tional in his opinion and he seemed to feel 
that he could contribute the improvement to 
nothing other than the use of the dimethyl 
sulfoxide, Thank you kindly. 

Sincerely yours, 


Fort WORTH, TEX., 
June 1, 1966. 
Representative WENDALL WYATT. 

Dear Mr. Wyarr: From somewhere around 
the first of June, 1965 until late in Decem- 
ber, 1965 I used “DMSO” with the most amaz- 
ing results, however, as you know, we were 
not allowed to use this wonderful treatment 
from then until now. 

The results of the medicine were miracu- 
lous as far as I am concerned. My Arthritis 
was helped to such a degree that I was free 
from pain and could react normally to most 
physical exercises, such as walking, working 
etc. My digestion is much better, my kidneys 
seem much better and my eyes, according to 
the Occulist who fitted my Cataract glasses, 
were also much better. But, since this early 
Spring my Arthritic pains are returning. 

Is there anyway in this world that we can 
again have the opportunity of using this 
amazing medicine? If not, is there any hope 
in the immediate future that we will be able 
to get it? 

Sincerely, 


OAKLAND, CALIF., 
March 24, 1966. 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION. 

Dear Sms: For a period of approximately 
eleven months, I have been using DMSO 
Experimental Drug Grade in liquid and jelly 
form on my right arm. I am about to run 
out of the material and therefore I am mak- 
ing this request. 

Following allegations made before a Gov- 
ernmental Operations Committee, I stopped 
using the material for about six days with a 
resulting increase in the amount of pain 
and creaking occurring in the elbow area. 
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I have since resumed its usage with the 
reduction in both the pain and the creak- 
ing. I sincerely believe that while indis- 
criminate use of this drug should have been 
curtailed, I believe the effect of this order 
has been too overriding in the cases where 
it is giving some relief. 

Prior to 1957 I never experienced muscle 
or joint aches or pains, had no touches of 
rheumatism, bursitis, arthritis, or any such 
ailments. At that time I was 65 years of 
age and had a prostate operation, which 
was fully successful, with the exception that 
traveling aches and pains reoccurred and 
disappeared in different parts of my limbs, 
hitting my shoulder muscle, the elbow, a 
wrist, the ball of the foot, or a knee, lasting 
for a few days then disappearing, hitting 
another spot at a later date, etc., gradually 
lessening in intensity. Then about four years 
ago following the removal of kidney stones, 
the same tendencies reoccurred followed 
shortly by concentrating almost exclusively 
in an elbow. 

Over the span of the eight years, numerous 
attempts were made by various reputable 
and highly regarded local doctors to deter- 
mine the cause, but to no avail, Finally these 
tests culminated in attempts to extract fluid 
from the area, subject it to laboratory tests, 
attempt to cultivate it, even to the extent of 
inoculating guinea pigs. Finally a biopsy 
was performed with two laboratory techni- 
cians in attendance, and both the immediate 
tests and the attempts to incubate and de- 
velop the culture were of no avail. The find- 
ings were “none-specific synovitis.” All doc- 
tors in consultation, including skilled ortho- 
pedists, advised they did not know what it 
was and they did not know what to do for it. 

Finally, the suggestion was made that I go 
to the University of Oregon where experi- 
ments had been carried on for over two years 
in that type of case and those cases involving 
arthritis, bursitis, rheumatism, etc. A supply 
of DMSO was furnished by the University 
with application instructions for external 
use only. On several occasions I have sub- 
mitted to complete blood counts which have 
shown no toxic effect from these applica- 
tions and in fact showed a considerable im- 
provement from conditions at the time I had 
the two above mentioned operations. 

In conclusion, I desire that the Univer- 
sity of Oregon be again permitted to furnish 
me with the Experimental Drug Grade of 
DMSO so that I may continue to get relief. 
I also, as a supplementary measure, would 
like permission for them with their vast ex- 
perience in the use of this drug, to occasion- 
ally, if they find it necessary, make a diluted 
injection in the elbow area, 

Sincerely yours, 


Borse, IDAHO, 
May 23, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you on a Medical 
Matter concerning DMSO. My husband has 
Dupuytren’s Contracture. The Doctors say 
DMSO is of value in the treatment of this 
entity. 

My husband is only forty-four years old 
and so he has to work and he is in so much 
pain. He has had Dupuytren’s Contracture 
since 1960 and it just keeps getting worse. 
So in Desperation I am trying to get some 
help for my husband. I have written Sena- 
tor Len B. Jordan and Senator Edward Long 
also, Senator Frank Church and Commis- 
sioner James Goddard. 

The Doctors have been trying to get a 
break through on this Medicine DMSO, which 
would help thousands of suffering people. 
So I hope my letters might help open the 
roadblock on DMSO. 

I do hope to hear from you in this matter, I 
would be more than grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
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WASHINGTON, D. O., 
November 7, 1967. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT. 

Dran Sm: I have used DMSO for the past 
year to control a serious illness. Case history 
and varied manifestations lead me to believe 
this is due to systematic herpes simplex in- 
fection, and my doctor does not dispute this, 
though no virus identification work has been 
done. Attempts to discontinue use of DMSO 
or reduce dosage, or inability to apply often 
enough due to travel, etc. have invari- 
ably resulted in worsening of conditions— 
which includes encephalitis (generally 
maintained below clinical level) and has 
included hepatitis, asthmatic bronchitis, 
painful nerve, joint, bone, and tendon in- 
filammation, tongue and mouth lesions, 
edema and subcutaneous hemorrhage of 
neck, wrists, feet and ankles, and thickening 
and roughness of skin of left foot and ankle 
which may be scleroderma, a disease I know 
almost nothing about. 

Recent tightening of enforcement of re- 
strictions on sale of DMSO have cut off pre- 
vious source of supply. I have appealed to 
the Food and Drug Administration for au- 
thorization to purchase for medicinal use 
without avail. My physician feels that it 
would be useless for him to apply, as he feels 
the prohibition on use is almost total, and 
this use would not be truly investigational, 
since I have already used it for a year. 

Thus, I appear to have made a rather im- 
portant medical discovery a year ago which 
has preserved my life and permitted me to 
continue part time creative work, only to be 
in grave danger of losing it very soon be- 
cause of inability to legally obtain the drug 
on which my life and health depend. No 
other medication, including prednisone, has 
given more than temporary improvement. 

Given the above description of my illness, 
do you believe that authorization for DMSO 
therapy could be obtained by the University 
of Oregon Medical School for my case? If so, 
please wire me collect—since my present sup- 
ply will not last through this week. My doc- 
tor has agreed to referral provided that avail- 
ability of DMSO is assured. 

Sincerely, 


NAMING OF NEW VETERANS HOS- 
PITAL IN SAN DIEGO 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos Witson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to name the 
new veterans hospital to be constructed 
in San Diego, Calif., in honor of the late 
Maj. Gen. Bruno A. Hochmuth, U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

The Nation was shocked by the tragic 
crash of General Hochmuth’s helicopter 
a few days ago in Vietnam. Our Nation 
suffered a considerable loss with the un- 
timely death of this distinguished 
Marine hero, the highest ranking officer 
to die thus far in the Vietnam war. 

General Hochmuth was a much- 
esteemed citizen of San Diego as well. As 
commanding general of the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot in San Diego, he 
actively participated in many civic and 
community projects. This hospital will 
be the most unique in America and it de- 
serves the name of such a distinguished 
American as General Hochmuth who 
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mee gave his life in defense of free- 
om. 

General Hochmuth was well known for 
the compassion he showed for the well- 
being of his troops. He shared their 
wounds in battle and their problems in 
service life. I cannot think of a finer per- 
son for whom this hospital should be 
named and dedicated. 

I sincerely hope my colleagues will 
favorably consider this tribute to an out- 
standing American. 


CRISIS FOR HOSPITALS—NEED FOR 
ACTION 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the per- 
spective of a projected shortage of 250,- 
000 registered nurses by 1970, there can 
be no doubt that the Congress must in- 
tensify its efforts to meet critical na- 
tional health needs. 

While the Nurses Training Act of 1964 
has provided over $30 million annually 
for the improvement and expansion of 
nursing education, less nurses graduate 
today than when this legislation first be- 
came effective. The major reason for this 
decline in our national output of nursing 
graduates has been the discontinuance 
of hospital nursing schools. Unlike uni- 
versity or community college schools of 
nursing, the hospital schools’ sole source 
of financial support has been tuition 
payments and patient charges. Since re- 
cent educational accreditation policies 
required many hospital schools to in- 
crease their academic classroom time 
and facilities, and to decrease their use 
of students in providing hospital nursing 
services, even these small financial re- 
sources have been diminished. Faced 
with rising costs and unable to equitably 
pass these costs on to patients, over 60 
hospital schools of nursing have closed 
since 1964. 

Similarly, it seems that hospital nurs- 
ing schools have not received sufficient 
attention under the 1964 legislation. For 
example, the act allocates $10 million 
annually for the construction and ex- 
pansion of university schools of nursing 
which provide only 15 percent of the 
total number of professional nurses 
graduating annually. However, only $15 
million is allocated to 2-year colleges and 
hospital schools of nursing which cur- 
rently account for 85 percent of the total 
annual nursing graduates. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the crit- 
ical financial needs of hospital nursing 
schools require an immediate increase in 
Federal assistance. With this conviction, 
I have cosponsored H.R. 13096 which 
would provide hospital nursing schools 
with annual grants of $400 per student 
and an annual basic grant from 
$12,000 to $24,000 depending on total 
student enrollment. This legislation, for- 
mulated by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative Frep Rooney, has 
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received the sincere and well-deserved 
commendations of many of the Members 
and, in my judgment, represents an ex- 
tremely effective means of reducing the 
nurse shortage. 

However, it has been brought to my 
attention that the increased financial 
assistance which is provided by H.R. 
13096 may be diverted from hospital 
nursing schools to private hospital serv- 
ice plans and medicare insurers. This un- 
intended result has been reached in New 
Jersey where progressive legislation es- 
tablishes grants of $600 per student for 
hospital schools of nursing. There, the 
Blue Cross Hospital Service plan and the 
medicare cost formula have required that 
these grants be treated as a reduction in 
hospital expenses. Thus, the amounts 
paid to hospitals for reimbursement for 
patient services under Blue Cross insur- 
ance and medicare programs have been 
reduced. However, I am sure that the 
New Jersey financial assistance program, 
as H.R. 13096, is intended as a means of 
additional support for hospitals with 
nursing schools. 

I would hope that committee hearings 
on H.R. 13096 consider not only the effect 
of hospital service plan and medicare 
reimbursement cost formulas on Federal 
grants to hospital nursing schools, but 
also their effect on payments made by 
States to such schools. As the situation 
now remains, there would seem little in- 
centive for a State to undertake pro- 
gressive programs to reduce the poten- 
tially tragic shortage of nurses. 


TAX EXPENDITURE PROPOSAL AD- 
MISSION OF FISCAL FAILURE 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, proper 
fiscal management in the first place could 
have avoided yesterday’s sorry hat-in- 
hand performance by the administra- 
tion’s fiscal experts before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. After be- 
rating those of us who saw the fat and 
folly in the January budget proposals, 
the administration now admits that a 
great many of their programs should be 
cut 10 percent and personnel costs should 
be trimmed 2 percent. It is a direct ad- 
mission of their failure to handle the Na- 
tion’s finances, not just this year, but 
over the past 7 years. 

With the United States running heavy 
deficits at home, plus burdensome de- 
ficits in our international balance of 
payments, due to bad governmental pol- 
icies, the day of reckoning for the United 
States is at hand. Endless spending led 
us to this point, and the administration’s 
latest effort to get an income tax in- 
crease enacted into law comes too late 
to cure the basic illness that has over- 
taken our Nation. 

I have warned many times over the 
years that current fiscal policies would 
lead the Nation to the brink of bank- 
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ruptcy, It should be noted that we now 
pay over $5 billion more a year in inter- 
est payments on the national debt than 
we did as recently as 1960. Proper man- 
agement of the budget these past 7 years 
not only would have saved the taxpayers 
that $5 billion a year, but would have 
prevented the spread of inflation that 
has, in essence, devalued every American 
dollar. 

The situation has become so critical 
that, in recent weeks, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has even had trouble in meet- 
ing its payroll. Under the present mis- 
management, the whole structure of gov- 
ernmental policies and programs is in 
jeopardy. This is one of the reasons I 
introduced a bill to change the fiscal year 
to coincide with the calendar year. 
Changing the fiscal year would enable 
Congress to eliminate some of that mis- 
management by providing better direc- 
tion to governmental agencies. 

Mr, Speaker, there also are other omi- 
nous signs and undesirable results of ad- 
ministration mismanagement. Just this 
week the Treasury Department reported 
sales of another billion dollars worth of 
participation certificates. Part of the sale 
went at 6.4 percent, the highest we have 
ever paid. Financing the national debt 
and additional deficits is becoming more 
and more expensive as interest rates con- 
tinue to rise. The American taxpayer not 
only pays the additional interest for the 
Government, but also finds he has to pay 
more in interest for the home he buys, 
the farm machinery he finances, or the 
money he borrows. 

The Comptroller General’s latest re- 
port on the international balance of pay- 
ments provides another example of cur- 
rent governmental policies that have 
weakened our fiscal position. That report 
shows we lost $2.2 billion by failing to 
protect ourselves against devaluations 
and other changes in the value of for- 
eign currencies. The report says we lost 
the money because, in negotiating inter- 
national agreements since 1959, the 
United States, as a matter of policy, did 
not attempt to include provisions for 
maintaining the value of these assets 
against inflationary and exchange-rate 
losses. The report also states: 

It appears that there is little likelihood 
that the United States will attempt to pro- 
pact itself by seeking such agreements at this 

e. 


The recent British devaluation of the 
pound should force the United States 
into taking a long, sound look at our 
fiscal policies, since we have been travel- 
ing the same road of spending beyond 
our means, inflated dollars, and worsen- 
ing imbalances in our international 
accounts. 


CALIFORNIANS ARE 3 TO 1 FOR 
NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are close to the Nation’s atomic 
energy programs often wonder to what 
degree our messages are being read and 
understood by the general public. Con- 
sequently, I was greatly surprised and 
pleased by a statewide survey of public 
opinion on nuclear powerplants in Cali- 
fornia. The survey was conducted by 
ORS West, Inc., of San Francisco, a sub- 
sidiary of Opinion Research Corp., of 
Princeton, N.J. 

The study showed, among other things, 
that on a statewide basis, 60 percent of 
those polled were in favor of having a 
nuclear powerplant in their general 
area. Only 20 percent were against. 
Three out of four favor having a mem- 
ber of their own family work in a nuclear 
facility. Most Californians feel that there 
is little or no danger from radiation at 
nuclear powerplants, and 62 percent be- 
lieve that they will reduce electric rates. 

On a less heartening note, 44 percent 
of those polled believe that a nuclear 
powerplant can blow up if something 
goes wrong. Only 29 percent realize that 
this cannot happen in a reactor, and 27 
percent did not know. 

It is also very interesting that almost 
two-thirds of Californians believe that 
opponents of these plants use scare tac- 
tics to spread false rumors and frighten 
the public, 

I am heartened that the people of my 
State believe so strongly in this program, 
for which my California colleague on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy [Mr. 
HolLxrI D!] and I have so long worked. 

This study was conducted for the 
Office of Atomic Energy Development 
and Radiation Protection of the State of 
California. Its findings and conclusion 
follow: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Californians Favor: New power plants in 
their area. Atomic power plants in their 
area, 

Californians Are: Aware they use more and 
more electricity; not worried about power 
shortages, Mostly unaware how electricity is 
made; not aware that atomic power currently 
generates electricity in this State. 

Californians Express: Concern about radia- 
tion problems; trust in radiation protection 
measures; confidence in State and Federal 
regulatory programs, 

Californians Need: Better understanding 
of radiation problems specifically including 
safeguards, waste disposal measures, and 
effects upon pollution; information on the 
production of electricity: hydroelectric; 
fossil-fueled steam plants; atomic-fueled 
steam plants; factual information on the 
protection of public health and safety in the 
planning, construction, and operation of 
atomic power plants. 

Californians Believe: Atomic power plants 
will lower electricity rates; the State should 
lead in promoting peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; oceanfront sites are logical locations 
for atomic power plants; atomic power plant 
opponents spread rumors and use scare tac- 
tics to accomplish their aims. 

CONCLUSION 

Three out of four favor having their own 
family members work in an atomic plant. 

Only one in seven is opposed. 

Working in such a plant is viewed as 
about as acceptable as working in a nuclear 
research facility, or the radiation treatment 
department of a hospital; but is less accept- 
able than working in a hospital X-ray labora- 
tory. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TRUTH IN 
LENDING 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I am pleased to report to our colleagues 
that the rather lengthy impasse in the 
committee with respect to truth in lend- 
ing or consumer credit protection legis- 
lation has now been broken and a good 
and potentially effective bill has been 
ordered favorably reported by the com- 
mittee. 

It is understandable, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the extreme complexity of this 
legislation and the vital importance of 
the protection it would provide to every 
American, that there is both consider- 
able interest in what the committee has 
done and rather widespread misunder- 
standing of the extent of the commit- 
tee’s accomplishment. 

Let me state, therefore, what I be- 
lieve to be the unqualified and indisput- 
able truth about this bill and what it 
will do, if approved, for American con- 
sumers: 

H.R. 11601, the Consumer Protection 
Act, as amended by our committee, is 
an excellent piece of legislation. It is 
frankly, a compromise bill, as any legis- 
lation in this field must be, but it is 
the kind of compromise that reflects 
honest differences and retains its mean- 
ing and effect. And, perhaps most im- 
portant, it can be effectively enforced. 

This legislation is better, stronger, 
broader, and more effective than the 
Senate-passed bill. 

This legislation is better, stronger, 
and more effective than any of the three 
individual versions of consumer credit 
or truth-in-lending legislation consid- 
ered by the committee or subcommittee. 

This legislation is worthy of the sup- 
port of every Member of this body and 
of the administration, several of whose 
key officials have indicated—privately, 
at least—that they are most pleased 
with this bill. 

I do not need to remind our colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, that no bill is perfect. I 
make no claim that the committee com- 
promise is an exception to the rule. Much 
will depend on how carefully and wisely 
the regulations authorized by the legis- 
lation are drawn by the appropriate 
executive branch agencies and on how 
justly and evenhandedly the bill is en- 
forced. We shall have to be guided by ex- 
perience and be prepared to tighten up, 
fill in, or otherwise adjust the legislation 
to meet the day-to-day requirements of 
administration and enforcement. I would 
hope and expect, in fact, that the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs would 
meet specifically to review the regula- 
tions when they are written and, subse- 
quently, to review, periodically, the op- 
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eration of the legislation. But in my 
judgment, this bill, at this time, comes as 
close to meeting the recognized needs of 
our people as any major legislation I can 
remember. 

Consequently, I would earnestly ex- 
press the hope that our chairman, the 
Rules Committee, and the House leader- 
ship will move expeditiously to schedule 
H.R. 11601 for floor action. Our commit- 
tee has favorably reported the bill by a 
30-to-1 vote. The Senate has passed 
similar legislation unanimously. The 
President insists he wants action as soon 
as possible. There can be, then, no excuse 
for not moving this bill ahead in time to 
complete action and sign it into law be- 
fore the end of 1967. 

Since the outset of our hearings early 
last August, Mr. Speaker, I have pur- 
posely refrained from making public 
statements about the merits or demerits 
of particular provisions in any of the pro- 
posed versions of the legislation before 
our subcommittee, for the simple reason 
that I did not want to foreclose any pos- 
sibility of obtaining the best possible leg- 
islation. I believe we now have a bill 
which fits that description, given the in- 
evitable compromise character of any 
agreement in this area. 

At the opening of the subcommittee 
hearings, I made a statement on behalf 
of the minority members in which we 
emphasized these points: first, that we 
were approaching the hearings with an 
open mind; second, that several of us 
cosponsored the bill, S. 5, which was 
passed by the Senate without a dissent- 
ing vote, because it represented a basi- 
cally good bill which our committee, 
hopefully, could improve upon; and, 
third, that our overriding purpose was 
to enact effective legislation without fur- 
ther unnecessary delay. 

This last point, Mr. Speaker, we 
stressed with special concern. For nearly 
7 years now, the American people have 
been denied their right to full informa- 
tion about the cost of credit and protec- 
tion against what, in some instances, is 
deceptive and misleading because of the 
failure of Congress to reach a compro- 
mise solution. 

From the outset of our consideration of 
truth-in-lending legislation, it has been 
apparent that there is general agree- 
ment that a good bill is both feasible and 
desirable, and that the major areas of 
controversy involve credit advertising, 
revolving credit, and enforcement. The 
bill which our committee favorably re- 
ported on Tuesday reflects, I believe, a 
workable resolution of these issues. 

Throughout executive consideration of 
the legislation, both the subcommittee 
and the full committee were confronted 
with three alternative bills: S. 5 as ap- 
proved by the Senate, H.R. 11601 intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mrs. SULLIVAN], and 
a compromise bill, H.R. 13361, sponsored 
by our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hanna]. I believe it is fair 
to say that the committee-reported bill 
represents a compromise between these 
three versions and a series of three 
amendments which I developed and cir- 
culated among Members and key admin- 
istration officials following development 
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of the impasse at the subcommittee level. 
These amendments were closely identi- 
cal with the final language adopted by 
the committee. 

Probably the most troublesome issue 
we encountered during the course of our 
work was the question of how to treat 
revolving credit—or open-end credit 
plans—in terms of the legislation’s dis- 
closure and advertising requirements. 
Let me try to clarify the question. First 
of all, revolving credit has never been 
totally excluded from coverage in any of 
the three bills under consideration, in- 
cluding S. 5. Installment open-end credit 
plans, which usually include the more 
expensive, long-term purchases where 
costs of credit become most significant, 
have been covered by all three versions 
of the bill from the beginning, and would 
continue to be covered by the committee 
compromise. 

The issue has focused on open-end 
credit plans other than the installment 
variety—the baby brother, accounting 
for only an estimated 2 to 3 percent of 
total consumer credit of revolving 
credit—under which most purchases are 
small, repayment schedules are varied, 
more than 60 percent of the credit is 
repaid within 1 year, and the plans and 
finance charges differ substantially from 
one retailer to another. On the one hand, 
bankers, appliance dealers, and others 
contend that all credit should be treated 
the same way and that all finance 
charges—or none—should be expressed 
in terms of annual interest rates. On the 
other, the big retailers insist that the 
unpredictable pattern of credit pur- 
chases and repayments which charac- 
terize revolving credit accounts make it 
impossible to state a single effective an- 
nual interest rate which would cover all 
accounts and plans and that a monthly 
rate would be a more accurate statement 
of credit costs. 

The Senate bill and the Sullivan and 
Hanna bills reflect these differences. 
While the Sullivan bill would require the 
annualization of finance charges by all 
creditors, in addition to the provision of 
another specified credit information, the 
Senate bill and the Hanna bill would 
exempt open-end credit accounts from 
the annualization requirement and re- 
quire, instead, the disclosure of the rate 
per billing period, which is usually 
monthly. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that both sides 
are right—but only partially so—and 
the committee compromise, which I pro- 
posed, is based on this understanding. 

Two objectives are paramount: First, 
that insofar as possible all credit should 
be treated alike and the consumer should 
have a single understandable standard 
for determining and comparing the costs 
of credit; and, second, the statement or 
expression of credit costs should be as 
statistically accurate as possible. 

Since it is a demonstrable fact, I be- 
lieve, that the effective interest rate 
under open-end credit plans differs from 
plan to plan and from account to ac- 
count, we were faced with the problem 
of adjusting the disclosure requirements 
to these differences. Just as it would have 
been misleading simply to permit revolv- 
ing credit costs to be stated in terms of 
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monthly rates while requiring the use of 
annual rates—which are 10 to 12 times 
higher—by other credit merchants, so it 
would have been inaccurate to insist that 
credit costs on all revolving accounts be 
expressed in annual rate terms, that is 
as the monthly rate multiplied by 12, 
when it can be shown that some revolv- 
ing accounts pay substantially lower fi- 
nance charges. 

This is the danger: To have required— 
simply, indiscriminately, and mislead- 
ingly—that all credit be annualized in 
precisely the same way would have been 
to force all retail users of revolving credit 
either to conform their plans to a 
single pattern—which no one has pro- 
posed—or to raise their effective interest 
rate to the arbitrary rate they were re- 
quired to state. This could have meant 
substantially inceasing credit costs for 
consumers—a special irony when what 
we are supposed to be doing is to help 
consumers, through better information, 
hold down their costs of credit. 

We resolved this dilemma, first, in 
terms of disclosure on individual con- 
tracts or bills, and then in terms of 
credit advertising. The distinction is ex- 
tremely important, because the disclo- 
sure of credit costs in connection with 
a single transaction, prospective or ac- 
tual, is essentially an individualized act 
involving one customer, whereas the dis- 
closure of such costs in advertising or in 
catalogs or other mass media is primar- 
ily collective by nature, applying without 
distinction to all actual or potential cus- 
tomers. 

The committee bill would utilize two 
methods of disclosing credit costs to in- 
dividual consumers. First, it would per- 
mit costs to be stated in terms of a 
monthly rate of interest so long as the 
bill or statement or contract also con- 
tained all other relevant information in- 
cluding methods of determining unpaid 
balances. and amounts of finance 
charges, But it would also protect the 
consumer’s right to know the annual in- 
terest rate on his individual purchase 
or account. The merchant, upon request, 
would be required to furnish a written 
statement of the finance charge ex- 
pressed as an annual percentage rate so 
long as the consumer furnished a re- 
payment schedule and such other es- 
sential credit terms as may be prescribed 
in regulations issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that within the 
limits of accuracy, fairness and reason- 
ableness, this amendment provides full 
protection of the consumer’s right to 
know the cost of credit, on revolving ac- 
counts, expressed in the same terms of 
an annual interest rate that is required 
in connection with all other forms of 
credit. I am personally convinced that 
it can be done in no other way. Let there 
be no mistake about, it, therefore, no 
creditor offering revolving credit, con- 
trary to reports, will have the right to 
conceal the annual percentage rate on 
his revolving credit charges. 

Since it is impossible to predict in 
advance what purchases will be made or 
schedule of repayments followed by all 
customers—the essential information 
for determining effective annual inter- 
est rates—or to generalize for all possible 
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alternatives, the amendment I have just 
described would not apply to credit ad- 
vertising. Disclosure requirements for 
credit advertising would be handled in a 
different way under the committee bill 
in keeping with the fact that advertising 
of credit affects all consumers in the 
same undifferentiated way. 

In effect, our committee compromise is 
designed to discourage the advertising 
of credit terms on revolving charge 
accounts for the reasons I have indicated 
previously—that is, because it is im- 
possible to figure an average annual 
interest rate covering all revolving ac- 
counts and because it is highly mis- 
leading to use either a monthly rate or 
an annual rate which is simply the 
monthly rate multiplied by 12. To resolve 
this issue, the committee bill would re- 
quire a simple, consistent, across-the- 
board disclosure of credit charges—if 
credit terms are advertised at all. In 
other words, if credit terms are adver- 
tised, either as a percentage rate or as 
an amount, they would have to be ex- 
pressed as an annual percentage rate. 
By implication, at least, the committee 
action was based on the judgment that 
it would be less unfair to require that 
retailers using revolving credit annual- 
ize their monthly credit charges than it 
would be to encourage the competitive 
disadvantage which would result from 
the advertising of a monthly rate for 
revolving credit when all others would 
have to annualize. In brief, the adver- 
tising impact of a monthly rate of 144 
percent as opposed to an annual rate of 
18 percent would be more misleading 
than an 18 percent rate for all even 
though, in some cases, the effective rate 
on certain revolving accounts might be 
only 15 or 16 percent. As a practical 
matter, however, few if any retailers now 
advertise revolving credit terms and so 
the amendment would tend to discourage 
any change. 

Perhaps the single most significant 
amendment accepted by the committee, 
Mr. Speaker, concerns administrative en- 
forcement. Without effective enforce- 
ment, of course, the bill would be rela- 
tively meaningless. The three bills con- 
sidered by the committee seemed defi- 
cient in these respects; the Senate- 
passed bill contains no express provision 
for administrative enforcement; the Sul- 
livan bill provides for enforcement by the 
Federal Reserve Board alone and the 
Hanna bill would employ the Federal 
Trade Commission for enforcement of all 
advertising provisions. Since the Federal 
Reserve Board has indicated clearly that 
it does not want nor does it feel itself 
capable of discharging the responsibility 
for enforcement of legislation as broad 
as truth in lending, it does not seem feas- 
ible to impose such a burden on the 
Board. And there are important histor- 
ical reasons for not enlarging FTC au- 
thority to embrace financial institutions 
which have previously been exempt from 
FTC jurisdiction. 

The substitute, which I developed, and 
the language adopted by the committee 
would provide for effective administrative 
enforcement of all the bill’s provisions. 
For banks, savings and loan associations, 
and other financial institutions, the bill 
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would rely for enforcement on the Finan- 
cial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966 
which makes any violation of law 
grounds for cease-and-desist proceed- 
ings. Thus, the several financial super- 
visory agencies, including the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency would be empowered to 
enforce compliance with all of the pro- 
visions of the legislation with regard to 
those institutions under their respective 
jurisdictions, In the case of creditors 
other than financial institutions, the bill 
provides for administrative enforcement 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

As a result, Mr. Speaker, enforcement 
would be lodged where it belongs, under 
the committee bill—with the administra- 
tive agencies which have the knowledge, 
experience and related jurisdiction to en- 
able them to do the most effective job. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
only reiterate what I have already sug- 
gested: That the committee bill repre- 
sents the most reasonable, practicable, 
and effective method of guaranteeing the 
people’s right to know—fully and ac- 
curately and meaningfully—the true 
costs of the credit they purchase, from 
whatever source. With experience, we 
can undoubtedly improve on the bill. Our 
responsibility now, however, is to enact 
the bill into law as expeditiously as pos- 
sible and provide the protection the 
American consumer has too long been 
denied, Our bill is a product of vigorous 
controversy and effective compromise. It 
deserves support. 


PENSION INEQUITIES 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RIecLE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to prohibit any reduc- 
tion in veterans’ or widows’ pensions 
because of the forthcoming increase in 
social security payments. 

The House, in August, passed the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967, which 
provided for a general increase in bene- 
fits of 124% percent and a minimum reg- 
ular benefit of $50 a month. Last week, 
the Senate voted history’s biggest boost 
in benefits, with a 15-percent across-the- 
board increase and a $70 minimum 
benefit. 

The need for an increase in social se- 
curity benefits is a very pressing reality. 
Of the many problems facing our senior 
Americans, the most basic is economic 
deprivation. 

In April of this year I introduced H.R. 
8218, a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram titled the “Senior Americans Eco- 
nomic Freedom Act.” This bill is de- 
signed to meet head on one of the most 
tragic problems of our Nation: The lack 
of resources and lack of opportunity fac- 
ing our senior Americans. One provision 
of my Senior Americans Economic Free- 
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dom Act provides an increase in social 
security benefits, with future increases 
automatically tied to the cost of living. 

In July I offered a bill, cosponsored by 
44 of my Republican colleagues, to pro- 
vide for an immediate retroactive in- 
crease in social security payments, with 
the amount of the increase to be as much 
as possible without an increase in with- 
holding taxes or impairment of the ac- 
tuarial soundness of the social security 
fund. At that time it appeared that the 
legislative machinery was bogged down 
and that action was going to be timed to 
coincide with the coming election. 

Thus, I favor an increase in social 
security. Social security benefits are a 
crucial weapon by which our senior citi- 
zens can combat poverty, despair, and 
isolation. 

However, increases in social security 
can come as a mixed blessing to some 
Americans: those receiving widows’ and 
veterans’ pensions. These recipients of 
pensions are sometimes adversely af- 
fected by a social security benefit in- 
crease. For example, over 29,000 veterans 
and widows had their monthly pensions 
reduced or wiped out completely as a 
result of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

A social security payment increase 
which increases the pensioners’ annual 
income, moves the pensioner into a 
higher income bracket for purposes of 
the pension laws. If the increase in the 
pensioners’ social security benefit is 
smaller than the amount of pension lost, 
then an increase in social security pay- 
ments actually results in a reduction in 
the pensioners’ total income. This in- 
equity must be corrected. 

As an illustration, one retired veteran 
wrote to me explaining the negative im- 
pact of a social security increase on his 
pension. As his personal income is less 
than $3,000 annually, he is entitled to a 
$48 per month pension. A 1244-percent 
social security increase would provide 
this veteran with an additional $16 per 
month. Yet, because this $16 increase in 
monthly income would cause his personal 
income to exceed the $3,000 limitation, 
he would lose his $48 per month veterans’ 
pension. Thus, a 1244-percent increase 
in social security benefits would operate 
to reduce his total income by $32 every 
month. 

My bill would permit social security in- 
creases to be disregarded in computing 
income when determining eligibility for 
veterans’ or widows’ pensions. 

The House and Senate social security 
bills will be reconciled in the conference 
committee, and hopefully signed into law 
without further delay. I urge the House 
to take action on my bill and correct this 
very serious pension inequity quickly so 
that all social security recipients will be 
assured of their rightful benefit increase. 


CHANGE IN RULE XV 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GrgBONS) . Under a previous order of the 
House, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Nepz1] for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the country is beset with so many 
crucial legislative demands, I hesitate to 
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impose upon the House for consideration 
of a matter of such relatively minor sig- 
nificance; however, for 6 years I have 
patiently observed and reviewed the op- 
eration of a rule of the House which, 
if it ever had any, has outlived its use- 
fulness and is the source of much em- 
barrassment and frustration to the 
Members. 

I refer to clause 1 of rule XV and the 
precedents pertaining thereto which re- 
quire that in the event a Member fails 
to respond when his or her name is 
called, on a “constitutional” or two-bell 
rolicall, he or she is required to 
“qualify.” 

In order to qualify, a Member must 
have been in the Chamber during the 
rolleall and listening for his name and 
not have heard it. It is important to 
underscore “listening for his name“ for, 
when that test is applied, it becomes 
readily apparent that the likelihood of 
this having occurred, in the cases of 
five, 10, or 20 or sometimes even more 
Members during a given rollcall, defies 
credibility. In interviewing scores of 
Members, I have discovered that many 
do not know the elements which must 
be satisfied in order to qualify, which 
probably accounts for the large number 
of Members who are found in the well 
perfunctorily asserting “Qualifies and 
votes aye” or “Qualifies and votes no.” 
Others, undoubtedly, view the rule as 
unreasonable and knowingly violate it. 
Such a performance embarrasses the 
Member, it embarrasses his colleagues 
and it embarrasses the Speaker, and 
might be tolerated if it could be estab- 
lished that the rule in practice serves a 
useful purpose. Under the precedents of 
the House, no Member nor the Speaker 
can challenge the statement of a Mem- 
ber that he qualifies. 

In the course of my review of this 
problem, I have consulted with our Par- 
liamentarian, Lew Deschler, who stated: 

The purpose of the present rule is to ex- 
pedite business and to insure that Members 
are in attendance when the House is voting. 


He stated further that, in his opinion, 
changing the rule would “cause delays 
in the legislative process by obviating 
the necessity for Members to be present 
to respond to their names during either 
the first or second call of the roll,“ and 
as frequently occurs under point of order 
votes: 

Members could delay appearing until after 
the second call. 


In response thereto, it is possible that 
some minor delays might occur, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind in this 
connection that usually a minimum of 
a quorum is present during the call for a 
record vote under the constitutional 
provision. If a quorum is not present, the 
“point of order“ device is usually used 
since it obviates dual counting, once of 
the House and once of those rising to 
determine if one-fifth desires a record 
vote. Consequently, the total number of 
Members likely to resort to the well in 
order to be recorded following the roll- 
calls will not be as great as one might 
suppose. Nevertheless, eliminating what 
I consider to be a great source of em- 
barrassment and an inequity, more than 
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compensates for any minor delays which 
may result from the change in the rule. 

Further, the particular requirement 
of qualifying goes back in the precedents 
to 1915 and, to recite at length, the 
differences between the years 1915 and 
1967 would serve no useful purpose. Suf- 
fice it to say that they are substantial 
and that in those days Members did not 
have private offices, they did not have 
the amount of office work with which 
they are presently burdened, nor were 
sessions of Congress prolonged till the 
beginning of winter. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it was not unreasonable to 
expect the Members to spend their time 
on the floor and be prepared to vote on 
matters as they arose. Conditions today 
demand that Members utilize their time 
more productively. 

I believe, as do many of our colleagues, 
that a question of fairness also arises. 
The point is that Representative Zwacu’s 
constituents are entitled to from 15 to 
20 minutes more time for their Repre- 
sentative to answer the rollcall than the 
constituents of Representative ABBITT. 
This is unfair and can be corrected by 
eliminating the requirement that Mem- 
bers “qualify.” 

Moreover, there is no justification for 
making a distinction between a vote 
which results when a “point of order” 
is made that a quorum is not present and 
the constitutional“ vote. In the former 
case, equity between Members whose 
names begin with different letters of the 
alphabet is achieved by permitting Mem- 
bers to record their presence or their 
votes at any time prior to the announce- 
ment of the results. Logic dictates that 
the same procedure be followed in the 
latter case. 

Accordingly, I have prepared a resolu- 
tion which would eliminate the require- 
ment that Members qualify under the 
circumstances cited. I am pleased to say 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], as well as all 
of my Michigan colleagues, with one ex- 
ception, have joined me in the introduc- 
tion of this resolution, and I was assured 
by scores of others that they whole- 
heartedly endorse such an amendment to 
the rules. As a matter of fact, I have yet 
to meet a Member who was not in favor 
of the proposed change. In the event 
an opportunity should develop in the 
closing days of this session of Congress, 
for the Rules Committee to consider this 
resolution favorably, I am certain that 
virtually every Member will be grateful 
and relieved in the knowledge that the 
next session will begin without this 
archaic and unnecessary requirement. I 
trust that the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer], chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, will be in a 
position to give this matter his skillful 
guidance in the near future. 

Mr, GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentleman 
for raising this point. I have often my- 
self felt this particular rule was archaic 
and outdated and should be changed. I 
join the gentleman in urging it be 
changed. 
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Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I believe the gentle- 
man has made a constructive suggestion. 

I might say, I have been very meticu- 
lous as to qualifying, in answer to the 
question, Does the Member qualify?” 
or the requirement to cualify. I have 
never, to my knowledge, qualified when 
I was not present and my name was 
called and for one reason or another I 
failed to respond. 

On one occasion I was standing by 
the door, on my left here, talking with 
one of the Members, and my name was 
called on the second rollcall, and I missed 
answering. I knew that I could qualify 
legitimately and answer to the vote. I 
was asked to step outside by a newspaper 
reporter on something that was happen- 
ing that affected my district. I stepped 
outside. When I came back in the House 
and it came time to qualify, a Member 
of the House challenged my statement 
that I qualified to vote. Although I was 
completely legitimate in that, I had 
stepped out of the door to talk to a re- 
porter. The Member did not see me step 
out, but he saw me step back in. 

This is one of those rare occasions 
when a Member of the House has chal- 
lenged the right of a person to qualify. 
However, it can be done. On that partic- 
ular occasion, of course, the Speaker ac- 
cepted the statement that I did qualify, 
and rightly so. However, it was a matter 
of embarrassment. I think this is some- 
thing that should be considered. 

I think there are also other procedures 
that should be taken under considera- 
tion. I know there is objection to this, 
but I also know that in many of the 
State houses we have electronic voting 
tabulation. There is a certain amount of 
time from the time that the bell rings, 
20 or 25 minutes or whatever you want 
to make it, that you have to answer. A 
person knows he has that much time to 
get over here from his office: It is ade- 
quate time to do that. If it is not, the 
time can be made longer. In my opinion, 
we could speed up the functioning of this 
House considerably by having an elec- 
tronic voting system with a key where 
each Member would have a lock and a 
key for the turning of the lock and the 
pressing of the button or the throwing of 
the lever, as they have in the State of 
California. It works very well and ex- 
pedites the business. There are no com- 
plaints about it. I know they have it in 
many other State houses, also. 

I would like to see a study made of that 
and a questionnaire with the facts on the 
electronic voting matter circulated 
among the Members for the Members’ 
comments. I am one of the Members who 
have resorted to quorum calls on very 
few occasions. I think there are times 
when a quorum call is certainly in order. 
I would be the last man to say do away 
with quorum calls. This is particularly 
so, I think, when important legislation is 
on the floor or when the legislation is in 
the amending stage and amendments are 
being offered. However, I have seen 
quorums called by Members of the House 
in a fit of pique or resentment because 
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of something that happened that they 
did not like and when there was no leg- 
islation under consideration and there 
was no point in making the point of 
order that a quorum was not present. 
Every time a quorum call is made, if it is 
made unnecessarily, you put the Mem- 
E of the House to the burden of losing 
e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman was expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Nepzr] may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Member of the 
House who may be busy in a committee, 
if he is authorized to sit while the House 
is in session, or who may be busy in his 
office with a constitutent, comes over for 
a senseless quorum call and loses any- 
where from 25 to 40 minutes according to 
the position of his name in the alphabet 
and how long he has to wait. If you multi- 
ply that by the full membership of the 
House, you see you are wasting a lot of 
hours of Members’ time that could better 
be employed in their committees or in 
their offices or on other official business 
which is more important than the pro- 
ceedings on the floor. Yet we are all put 
to the burden of making these unneces- 
sary quorum calls. 

Again I say I recognize quorum calls 
are necessary and should be available. 
However, I would say that the Member 
who resorts to unnecessary use of the 
quorum call and puts his colleagues to the 
burden of a loss of time which is being 
employed more profitably than coming 
over here and then walking out the door 
winds up with a condition no better 
than he had at first. 

Mr. NEDZI. The gentleman made some 
very valid points. I am sure that the 
Committee on Congressional Reorga- 
nization has these matters under con- 
sideration. 

The gentleman will agree that there 
is not the unanimity of opinion with 
respect to these points as there is to this 
one. 

It is my considered judgment that it 
would be a crime not to do something 
about a matter upon which everyone 
seems to be in agreement. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Nxpzrl for the constructive con- 
tribution which the gentleman has made 
in bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

Further, I would like to join in cospon- 
soring and supporting the resolution 
which the gentleman has introduced. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I hope all Mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to review 
the very constructive contribution which 
the gentleman from Michigan has made, 
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a contribution which, in my opinion, will 
contribute toward a further improvement 
of the expedition of the business of the 
House and the fairness in which it is 
conducted of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
listened with interest to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. I must say, how- 
ever, that there would be no quorum call 
upon many occasions if the Members 
were on the floor of the House. 

Mr. NEDZI. Logic is inescapable. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NEDZI. I said that logic is in- 
escapable. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for yielding. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish 
to remark that if one would read most 
carefully the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Reorganization of the Con- 
gress, one would find that this subject is 
covered in detail, with definite recom- 
mendations set out, including that of 
electronic voting. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for his contribution. 

However, is the gentleman from Mis- 
souri suggesting that the question of 
doing away with qualifying after con- 
stitutional votes, is covered in the report? 
I say this because I do not know. 

Mr. HALL. No, I do not suggest that 
that is covered insofar as the qualifying 
is concerned. 

And, further, Mr. Speaker, if I might 
remark about that, I would say that this 
would again be an argument and a ques- 
tion of legislating in a field where moral 
obligation is involved. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri. 


DOLLAR WILL WITHSTAND 
SPECULATIVE PRESSURES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GIB- 
Bons). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Britain’s devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling, the U.S. dollar has been under con- 
siderable pressure in international money 
markets. Fearing that a devaluation of 
the dollar might follow that of the 
pound, speculators have been dumping 
dollars to obtain gold, in the expectation 
of avoiding losses from holding a de- 
valued dollar and gaining great profits 
from the future sale of higher priced 
gold, Mr. Speaker, speculation tends to 
move along under its own momentum, 
often disregarding all reasonable forces 
to the contrary. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the dollar will not be de- 
valued, and that the current crisis, while 
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assuredly causing significant inconven- 
ience to our Government and monetary 
authorities, will be weathered without 
permanent disruption to our economy or 
to the international monetary system. 

The speculative fever witnessed last 
week was based primarily on the inac- 
curate hypothesis that Britain and the 
United States, both having sustained 
continued balance-of-payments deficits, 
were basically in the same position and 
subject to the same influences. If the 
British could no longer maintain the 
value of their currency, then it seemed 
likely that the dollar could not hold out 
for much longer. Furthermore, it seemed 
that even had the United States been 
determined to maintain the exchange 
value of the dollar, the financial up- 
heaval resulting from Britain’s move 
would force the collapse of the already- 
weak U.S. dollar. 

In addition to the disturbing influence 
of the aforementioned “logical” reason- 
ing, the speculation was, as such activi- 
ties tend to be, heightened by a plethora 
of rumors to the effert that devaluation 
of the dollar was imminent. These in- 
tangible indications of the dollar’s weak- 
ness were further strengthened by the 
refusal of France to join in resisting the 
attacks on the dollar. Indeed, President 
de Gaulle, for his own reasons, has 
sought to aggravate these attacks by un- 
derlining the peril which he believes he 
sees confronting the dollar. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, it is 
ironic to note that the one nation so 
anxious to stir up this trouble is France, 
a country which still owes the United 
States $6 billion since World War I. 
It might well be advisable for the Pres- 
ident of the United States to remind 
the French President of this obligation. 
If De Gaulle is sincerely concerned 
about responsible economic policy, he 
might well start by repaying this debt, 
or at least by establishing a sound pro- 
gram of repayment. I cannot help but 
feel that De Gaulle should put up or 
shut up. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
feel that it would be appropriate for 
the United States to use the freezing of 
French assets in the United States as 
the means to insure payment of this 
longstanding debt, as has been sug- 
gested. For, since Americans hold far 
more assets in France than do the 
French in this country, retaliation by 
France would be relatively more costly 
to U.S. interests than would our move 
against the French. This fact does not, 
however, in any way weaken the argu- 
ment that the French seem far more 
effective in speaking of financial re- 
sponsibility than in abiding by it. 

Mr. Speaker, the actual strength of 
the dollar’s position can be indicated in 
numerous ways. First, a careful compari- 
son of the situations in Britain and the 
United States would reveal very basic 
differences. In fact, the continued inter- 
national payments deficits experienced 
by both countries constitute about the 
only similarity, and it is a superficial 
similarity at that. 

Britain's deficit reflects a fundamental 
disequilibrium in its economy; the com- 
petitive position of British industry in 
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international trade has long been weak, 
and its deficit reflects mainly an inability 
to compete in the export of goods and 
services. The United States, on the other 
hand, has consistently maintained a 
large surplus in its balance of trade; the 
U.S. deficit has resulted mainly from 
capital items and, more recently, from 
its huge expenditures in Vietnam. Thus, 
while a devaluation of the dollar might 
further increase the U.S. trade surplus, 
it would not be the action most appro- 
priately designed to combat our particu- 
lar balance of payments difficulties. 

If the force of this argument does not 
suffice to stem the pressure on the dollar, 
more pragmatic considerations ultimate- 
ly will. The seven member nations of the 
so-called gold pool have declared their 
intention of placing their combined gold 
resources behind the effort to defend the 
dollar. The $27 billion of gold is more 
than enough to withstand any conceiv- 
able run on the dollar. 

Speculators who persist in buying gold 
in expectation of a rise in its price will 
find themselves holding a sterile asset, 
and losing the income that they might 
otherwise be earning on interest-bearing 
dollar assets. Gold buyers will undoubt- 
edly tire of maintaining this profitless 
Position long before the resources of the 
gold pool are close to being exhausted. 

The motive of the gold pool members 
other than the United States in so 
stanchly defending the dollar provides 
added strength to the view that the price 
of gold will not be allowed to rise. The 
dollar is the key reserve currency of the 
present international monetary system. 
Dollar assets are held along with gold as 
part of the reserves of the great majority 
of trading nations. Should the dollar be 
devalued, the value of these dollar re- 
serves would simultaneously be reduced. 
Moreover, a devaluation under these cir- 
cumstances would so shake confidence 
in our current international gold-ex- 
change standard that a massive disrup- 
tion of the worldwide financial system 
might well result. 

The major European trading nations 
thus felt compelled to defend the value 
of the dollar, not merely for the benefit 
of the United States, but to preserve the 
value of their own reserves and to main- 
tain the stability of the international 
monetary mechanism. A commitment of 
this magnitude is not likely to be dis- 
avowed, 

Mr. Speaker, to insist that the dollar 
has the strength to weather the cur- 
rent financial crisis is not to suggest that 
our international financial position is 
totally without problems. We cannot in- 
definitely continue to run balance-of- 
payments deficits without having confi- 
dence in the dollar, erode to the point 
where its use as a key currency would 
be of doubtful value to the international 
economic community. If we do not take 
measures to insure an end to these defi- 
cits, crises of confidence will occur, not 
merely in response to a major financial 
event such as the sterling devaluation, 
but will be a recurring and destabilizing 
facet of international monetary affairs. 

The fact that the price of gold will 
not be changed at present also does not 
mean that our international monetary 
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system will remain indefinitely in its 
present form. The vulnerability of the 
gold-exchange standard so long as the 
U.S. deficit continues; the shortage of 
dollar reserves which will ensue with the 
disappearance of the U.S. deficit; the 
growing shortage of gold due to insuffi- 
cient supply and growing industrial de- 
mand; all of these factors indicate the 
ultimate phasing-out of gold and dollars 
as the bases of our international mone- 
tary structure, to be replaced by a sys- 
tem of international credit, along the 
lines of the drawing rights plan proposed 
in the International Monetary Fund. 
However, when this change comes about, 
it will be the fruit of an orderly de- 
cisionmaking process, not the panicked 
reaction to a temporary crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, the past week has seen 
considerable turmoil in the world of in- 
ternational finance. It has also witnessed 
the wholehearted cooperation, with one 
notable exception, of the major European 
trading nations in what must ultimately 
be a successful effort to combat specula- 
tive pressure against the stability of our 
monetary system. The dollar, Mr. 
Speaker, will not be devalued, but will 
weather this tide of speculative pressure 
against it—pressure which has largely 
been instigated, and most certainly ag- 
gravated, by the obtuse and obstinate ac- 
tions of the French Government. 

The international monetary structure 
may evolve, and it may be deliberately 
changed; but, it is too strong, and the de- 
termination to maintain its stability too 
widespread, for it to collapse under the 
weight of a momentary speculative at- 
tack. 


NATO ON THE EVE OF ITS 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
devoted considerable time and attention 
during the past year to the crisis in 
NATO caused by France’s withdrawal 
from the military structure of that or- 
ganization. 

A year and a half ago, some people 
thought that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization could not survive General 
de Gaulle’s action. 

The NATO organization has recently 
moved its operations to its new head- 
quarters in Belgium. The smoothness of 
the transfer belies the gloomy forecasts 
which some observers had made about 
the premature demise of that alliance. 

Assistant Secretary of State for Eu- 
ropean Affairs, John M. Leddy, recently 
told the Georgetown University’s Con- 
ference on the Atlantic Community that 
NATO continues to play a vital role in 
the community both as an instrument of 
command defense and as a forum for 
political consultation. 
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His remarks describe a going concern— 
one that continues to function for our 
common defense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include Assistant Secretary Led- 
dy’s remarks in the Record and to com- 
mend them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

[From State Press Release No. 258, Nov. 13, 
1967] 
NATO ON THE Eve or Irs 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
(Address by John M. Leddy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs, before 
the Georgetown University Conference on 

the Atlantic Community, November 13, 

1967) 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
participate in this year’s Georgetown Con- 
ference on the Atlantic Community. At a 
time when the hot news from Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa is driving 
calmer international developments off the 
front pages it is good to know that student 
leaders like yourselves are giving serious 
thought to the future of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, of which NATO is a central part. 
For while it is true that hostilities elsewhere 
in the world could become a danger to 
world peace it is surely also true that an 
East-West confrontation in Europe would 
threaten to visit immediate disaster upon us 
all. Europe has been the cradle of two World 
Wars. In the nuclear age it must not become 
the cradle of a third, It is the purpose of 
NATO—a peaceful purpose—to see that this 
does not happen. 

This year NATO is still a teenager. Two 
years from now it will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary, and plans for imparting a new 
impetus for its approaching life of maturity 
are already under way. 

Some of you may have read in the press 
or elsewhere that NATO will automatically 
dissolve in 1969; that it is approaching a 
life-or-death decision; and that its members 
must ask their Parliaments for a fresh grant 
of authority if NATO is to continue. If you 
have received this erroneous impression I 
am glad to be able to correct it. It isn’t true. 
Article 13 of the North Atlantic Treaty pro- 
vides that after the Treaty has been in force 
for twenty years any member may withdraw 
from it, on one year's notice, if that member 
chooses to do so. So that, legally speaking, 
NATO has a life of indefinite duration and 
will continue to exist so long as its members 
do not take the positive step of dissolving it. 
Will they take this positive step of dis- 
mantlement? I am confident that they will 
not. I am confident that on the contrary they 
will strengthen this going concern and give 
it fresh vigor. Some of the reasons for this 
confidence I hope to bring out in the rest 
of what I have to say today. You should 
be warned, however, that I am one of those 
who subscribe to a view of life once stated 
by former Under Secretary of State George 
Ball in these terms: “I have always regarded 
optimism as the only sensible working hy- 
pothesis for any self-respecting man.” 

Looking back at NATO since the signature 
of the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, one is 
struck by the fact that it has been an out- 
standing success. It has fulfilled, and it 
continues to fulfill, its central purpose of 
keeping the peace and creating a climate of 
security. 

There have been rough periods. The Suez 
crisis of 1956 was divisive and unsettling. 
It became fashionable for a while to talk 
of “NATO in disarray.” Groups of independ- 
ent Wise Men"—men like Dirk Stikker, 
Gaetano Martino, Halvard Lange and Lester 
Pearson, now Prime Minister of Canada— 
have at times been appointed by the NATO 
governments to analyze NATO. There has 
been disappointment that their bolder and 
more imaginative recommendations have not 
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always been acceptable to conservative na- 
tional bureaucracies. 

Yet through it all NATO has not only sur- 
vived but has evolved, mostly by small steps 
indiscernible to the public eye, into some- 
thing much more than a purely military or- 
ganization designed to provide an integrated 
military defense of the North Atlantic Treaty 
area against the contingency of war. It is 
this political evolution of NATO—already 
taking place and grafted onto a solid base 
of collective security—which promises to be- 
come the dominant characteristic of the 
NATO of the future. 

The history of NATO’s most recent crisis— 
created by the departure of France from the 
integrated command structure of NATO's 
military forces—is illuminating. This drama, 
still fresh in our minds, had been in the 
wings for some years. Nevertheless it was a 
blow to the rest of her allies when in March 
1966 France gave notice that the French 
armed forces would no longer participate 
in NATO’s integrated military system; that 
NATO's military headquarters at SHAPE, lo- 
cated in the outskirts of Paris, would have to 
leave the country; and that the American 
and Canadian military units in France as- 
signed to NATO were no longer welcome. This 
action immediately raised some basic ques- 
tions, Could Western Europe be defended 
without a reliable French military partici- 
pation, and without reliable access to French 
territory to back up the forward NATO de- 
fenses in Germany? Was it true, also, as the 
French action seemed to imply, that the 
threat from the East had so diminished that 
an integrated NATO military force in West- 
ern Europe was no longer needed? 

In a remarkably short time, and with a 
remarkable show of unanimity, the other 
fourteen Allies answered these questions. 
Within ten days the fourteen governments 
issued a joint declaration reaffirming their 
determination to continue NATO's inte- 
grated military system and to make what- 
ever adjustments were needed to defend the 
NATO area without France, if that should 
become necessary. Consequent actions 
swiftly followed. SHAPE was moved from the 
Paris area to Belgium. The political head- 
quarters of the North Atlantic Council also 
left Paris to take up its residence in Brus- 
sels alongside SHAPE. And, in a massive dem- 
onstration of rapid mobility, American and 
Canadian forces and installations were trans- 
ferred from France to other parts of the 
NATO area. 

In short, the crisis was faced head on and 
was quickly liquidated. 

The departure of France from NATO's mili- 
tary councils was regrettable, but not fatal. 
Militarily NATO is not as strong as it would 
be with full and dependable French partici- 
pation. But it is strong enough to do the 
job, and that is what counts. Meanwhile 
the Group of Fourteen, as it is called, directs 
the military aspects of the Alliance through a 
Defense Planning Committee from which 
France is absent; but France continues to sit 
on the North Atlantic Council since it con- 
tinues to be a party to the Treaty—and hence 
of the Alliance—even though its military 
participation in NATO is ended. 

It is interesting to note that in the midst 
of the crisis the Group of Fourteen achieved 
notable breakthroughs in dealing with three 
difficult military problems, After years of de- 
bate they achieved agreement on the military 
doctrine of a flexible response“ to reduce the 
possibility of immediate resort to nuclear 
weapons. They instituted, again after years 
of discussion, improved procedures for the 
planning of force levels so as to relate realis- 
tically military requirements, strategy and 
available resources. And they created new ma- 
chinery to assure close consultation at the 
level of Defense Ministers on nuclear strategy 
and planning, 

I have suggested that the episode of the 
French crisis in NATO is illuminating. I be- 
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lieve it sheds light on the future course 
which the 14 NATO governments are likely 
to take in the years ahead. For, in the mo- 
ment of truth brought by the French crisis, 
they clearly decided that NATO—the orga- 
nization itself and not only the Treaty—was 
not an expensive luxury, that it continued 
to serve the vital security interests of their 
peoples. 

There is solid basis for this judgment. 
Despite the disappearance of the phrase “cold 
war” from the language of diplomacy and the 
emergence of “peaceful coexistence” in its 
stead, we must not mistake hope for accom- 
plishment. While people hope for “detente,” 
and talk of “detente,” it is well to remember 
that “detente” still lies in the future. Cer- 
tain hard facts and uncomfortable realities 
persist in the world of today. To cite the 
most important: 

Twenty years after the end of World 
War II Europe remains a divided continent, 
with a divided Germany at its center, and a 
divided Berlin split by a wall to reinforce 
the division. The peace which was to have 
ended these divisions has not yet been made 
and is not yet in sight. 

The military forces of the Warsaw Pact, 
notably those of the Soviet Union, have grown 
in strength and capability. Sharp increases 
have taken place in Soviet nuclear offensive 
and defensive weapons as well as in its con- 
ventional capabilities. Hundreds of nuclear 
weapons are targeted on Western Europe and 
hundreds more on the United States. 

More important, perhaps, is the sober 
fact that neither we nor anyone else has yet 
been able to find a reliable political process 
through which these harsh realities might be 
changed by reconciliation and accommoda- 
tion. We have not yet found a formula for 
healing the division of Europe by peaceful 
settlement nor, as yet, for beginning the task 
of serious disarmament, a task which be- 
comes more urgent as the 2ist century 
approaches. 

Confronted by these realities, the states- 
men of 14 of the 15 NATO nations reaffirmed 
in their joint declaration of 1966 the two 
political propositions which gave life to 
NATO when it was born in 1949. These are, 
in any order which suits your prejudice: 

The safety and freedom of Western Europe 
are vital to the interests of North America. 

The United States commitment to Western 
Europe, backed by its nuclear and conven- 
tional military power, is essential to the free- 
dom and safety of its Atlantic allies. 

The central pillar of NATO—that is, the 
need for cohesive military strength across the 
Atlantic to protect the mutual security of 
North America and Europe—therefore re- 
mains in place and is likely to continue as 
long as the conditions of a secure peace can- 
not be achieved. At this juncture in world 
history there is no real alternative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and its military or- 
ganization. 

If this were all that could be said the out- 
look would indeed be bleak—nothing more 
than the prospect of direct military con- 
frontation on an increasing scale across the 
lines in Europe that divide East and West. 

Fortunately there are hopeful signs—-still 
uncertain and faint—that the underlying 
condition of tension between East and West 
can in time abate to the point where a true 
peace may come within sight. It is no longer 
accurate to speak of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
It is no longer accurate to describe the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe as “satellites.” Com- 
munism remains as a strong ideological tie 
which continues to link them all. But, more 
and more, ideological doctrine is yielding to 
the urgencies of national feeling and to the 
domestic economic and social problems 
which the monolithic and rigid formulas of 
yesteryear have failed to solve. Repression of 
the individual by the State has lightened. 
And there is a greater flow of information 
and communication between East and West. 
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As I have said earlier “detente” is not yet 
here, and we must not be beguiled. But even 
as we in NATO maintain our own security 
we should be prepared to engage in coopera- 
tion with the East in ways which do not 
jeopardize that security. Whether this proc- 
ess is called “bridge-building” or peaceful 
engagement” or something else, it is the 
only course of wisdom and prudence in an 
age when extreme hostility and tension, or 
even misunderstanding, could trigger the 
incineration of our civilization. 

The NATO of the future has an important 
role to play in this field of developing East- 
West relations, and in the related field of 
arms control. NATO is a defensive alliance, 
not an aggressive instrument; and its mem- 
bers earnestly search for peace. If oppor- 
tunities for a lasting peace lie ahead in 
Europe, it is natural and right that North 
Atlantic treaty signatories put themselves 
collectively in a position to develop and ex- 
ploit these opportunities as they emerge. 
This is a widespread and growing feeling in 
Western Europe and Canada as, indeed, I 
believe it is in the United States. 

Last December the Foreign Ministers of 
NATO commissioned a study of the future of 
the Alliance. Initiated at the suggestion of 
Belgian Foreign Minister Harmel this study 
has proceeded throughout the summer and 
fall and its results will be considered by the 
Foreign Ministers meeting at Brussels in 
December. While it is too early to predict the 
outcome of the study in detail there is good 
reason to believe that the work program of 
the NATO of the future will prominently 
include increased emphasis on East-West 
relations and disarmament questions as well 
as measures to strengthen the political co- 
hesion and military arrangements of the 
Alliance itself. The NATO of the 1970's is 
already shaping up. 

As we move to strengthen NATO, both as 
an instrument of common defense and as 
a forum for active political consultation on 
measures to produce a better atmosphere in 
relations with the East, we face some diffi- 
cult and persisting problems in the relations 
between the United States and Europe. These 
are not new but they are becoming of increas- 
ing importance. 

First, there is the tremendous disparity in 
size between the United States and its indi- 
vidual NATO allies, a disparity which prom- 
ises to grow rather than decrease. This leads 
in Europe to feelings of undue dependence 
on the United States and awareness of a per- 
vasive American presence—in industry, sci- 
ence, culture and many other fields—result- 
ing at times in resentment of things Ameri- 
can merely because they are American. 

Second, and conversely, there is a feeling 
in the United States that its West European 
friends are not carrying their share of the 
burden in a world in which the United 
States, confronted by balance-of-payments 
difficulties and heavy military expenditure, 
finds itself almost alone in its efforts to main- 
tain stability, order and freedom. To the 
United States, with its global involvements, 
many Europeans seem to be inward-looking 
and parochial in their concerns. 

These related factors of disparity in size 
and a disparate sense of responsibility for 
world developments combine to make difficult 
the processes of political consultation across 
the Atlantic, both in the NATO forum and 
bilaterally, on matters not of immediate 
importance to the North Atlantic Treaty area. 

The United States would like to have an 
equal partnership with Europe, across the 
Atlantic and around the world. This aspira- 
tion has been set forth eloquently both by 
President Kennedy in Philadelphia on July 4, 
1962 and by President Johnson in his address 
of October 7, 1966 in New York. The promise 
of such a partnership lies essentially with 
the Europeans themselves—on their decision 
to build a united Europe. We have seen a be- 
ginning in the formation of the European 
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Communities and the dynamic of economic 
integration which they embody. If this be- 
ginning can, in the fullness of time, develop 
into a strong political unity as well, the 
basis for an enduring partnership of equals 
linked through the strong security ties of 
NATO will have been laid. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BrInKLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
Moses led the Hebrew children out of 
Egyptian bondage and approached the 
land of Canaan, he sent 12 men to spy 
out the promised land. They returned 
saying: 

Surely it is a land of milk and honey; of 
figs and pomegranates. 


And two men bore between them a 
mammoth cluster of grapes as compelling 
evidence. But, they lamented, there 
are giants in that land. 

Except for Caleb and Joshua who 
stilled the throng with the words: 


If the Lord be with us, we are well able to 
possess it! 


You know the story. The Hebrew chil- 
dren heeded the frightened cries and 
wandered in the wilderness for 40 years. 

In 1967 similar cries go up about Viet- 
nam: There are giants in that land. 
Beware of Russia and China. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I for one am not willing to 
wander in Vietnam for 40 years. 

If an airplane takes off from Colum- 
bus, Ga., with no destination, it will go 
nowhere in particular. But if a route has 
been charted to a certain city, the plane 
will most assuredly reach it. 

There must also be a destination in 
Vietnam. Our military specialists, our 
professionals, are well able to supply the 
road map. Then—the American people, 
under God, who have never been afraid 
of sacrifice—will make the journey. 


A TRIBUTE TO A HERO 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
story that will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

It is the true and inspiring story of a 
hero, 20-year-old Gerald Klossek of 67 
Jackson Street, Newark, N.J. 

Early in January of 1966, Gerald de- 
cided that he wanted to give up his job 
with a construction company—which 
paid him $3.65 an hour—to enlist in the 
Army, so that he could, in his words, 
“serve my country.” 

On January 17, 1966, Gerald was re- 
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jected by the Armed Forces examining 
station officials. 

Gerald refused to take no“ for an 
answer. He appealed to me, as his repre- 
sentative in the Congress, to help him 
become a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

I contacted the proper authorities and 
requested a reexamination for Gerald. 

His enlistment in the Army was ap- 
proved. Gerald underwent basic training, 
and last December he was sent to Viet- 
nam. 

Three times he was wounded in action. 
Several fragments from an enemy booby 
trap remained imbedded in his cheek and 
hand, but Gerald recovered and rejoined 
his unit, Company C, 4th Battalion, Air- 
borne, 503d Infantry. 

On November 21, in the bitter battle 
for hill 887, near Dak To, Gerald Klossek 
was reported missing in action. The next 
day his body was located. 

No greater tribute can be paid to Ger- 
ald than the one accorded by his brother, 
Dennis, when the news of Gerald’s death 
was received 

“He died doing what he strongly felt 
was his duty,” said Dennis. 

It would be wrong to allow the bravery 
and sacrifice of Gerald Klossek to pass 
unnoticed. 

I want to pay personal tribute to his 
courage and devotion to duty. I know 
that all residents of the 10th Congres- 
sional District and all Americans are ap- 
preciative of his exemplary conduct on 
the field of battle and join me in express- 
ing sorrow to the members of his family 
who will feel his loss so deeply. 


RHODESIA 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the May 
1967, National Review carried an en- 
lightening account of Rhodesia which 
may prove of interest to some of our 
colleagues, so I ask consent that the 
complete article be placed in the RECORD, 


RHODESIA 


(By James Jackson Kilpatrick, Rene Albert 
Wormser, and Walter Darnell Jacobs) 
PREFACE 

(On November 11, 1965, following a long 
period of unsuccessful talks with Whitehall, 
Rhodesia unilaterally proclaimed her inde- 
pendence from the British Crown. On the 
following day, at the request of the United 
Kingdom, the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil condemned Rhodesia’s action and called 
upon all states not to recognize the regime 
of Prime Minister Ian Smith and to refrain 
from rendering assistance to it. Shortly 
thereafter, on November 20, the United Na- 
tions through Resolution No. 217 invoked 
voluntary economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, 

(These voluntary sanctions remained in ef- 
fect throughout 1966. Beyond question, they 
served severely to depress Rhodesia’s export 
trade; equally beyond question, they failed 
in the announced purpose of bringing the 
Smith regime to its knees, 
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(During the summer and fall of 1966 nego- 
tiations were renewed between Whitehall and 
the Rhodesian regime. These conversations, 
conducted both in London and in Salisbury, 
led in early December to a confrontation 
aboard H.M.S. Tiger between Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and Rhodesia’s Prime 
Minister Ian Smith. Out of their discussions 
emerged the draft of a proposal by which 
Rhodesia temporarily would suspend her in- 
dependence while certain constitutional 
changes were submitted to her people. The 
British government accepted this draft pro- 
posal; the Rhodesian government rejected it. 

(On December 16, 1966, after a week’s de- 
bate, the UN Security Council adopted a reso- 
lution imposing mandatory sanctions upon 
key Rhodesian exports and prohibiting the 
importation of oil, ammunition, aircraft, and 
motor vehicles. In its final provision, the 
Council’s resolution requested a report from 
the Secretary General by March 1, 1967 indi- 
cating the actions taken by member states in 
support of the resolution. Late in February, 
U Thant responded to this requirement with 
a report detailing the actions of 72 states in 
response to the mandatory sanctions. 

(It was against this background and chro- 
nology that the American-African Affairs As- 
sociation arranged to send a team of three 
observers to Rhodesia in February of 1967. 
Their assignment was to make an objective 
assessment of the Rhodesian situation. To- 
ward this end, they undertook not only to 
interview Mr. Smith, his ministers, and some 
of his supporters in private and public life, 
but also to interview persons in the Oppo- 
sition, members of the press, and others in a 
position to assist in an independent investi- 
gation. Through informal conversations at 
the British Foreign Office in London, some of 
the views and supporting documents of Her 
Majesty's Government were obtained. 

(Members of the reporting team included 
Rene Wormser, a distinguished member of 
the New York bar; Walter Darnell Jacobs, 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland; and James J. Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News Leader. It is 
their personal report, reflecting their collec- 
tive observations and conclusions, which 
follows:) 

The American observer, making his first 
trip to Africa, typically does some homework 
in advance. He fetches a contemporary atlas; 
he plunges into books on Africa yesterday 
and Africa today; he reads through a small 
mountain of periodicals. And if his special 
interest lies in the Rhodesian situation, he 
digests an impressive tonnage of pamphlets, 
speeches, statements and the like, provided 
by an efficient Rhodesian Information Service 
that is eager to tell Rhodesia’s story to the 
world. 

Yet none of this prepares him adequately 
for the underlying problems, the contrasts, 
the people, and the potential of Rhodesia to- 
day. This is an exciting country; and its most 
exciting aspect lies in the promise that Rho- 
desia’s policies hold for the future of white 
man and black man alike—an evolving 
multiracial society in which both races in- 
creasingly will share in the political, eco- 
nomic and social development of their pio- 
neer land. It is a great pity—and for those 
whose chief interest lies in the black Afri- 
can’s advancement, a great irony—that this 
high promise should be clouded by the harsh 
and punitive measures that have been im- 
posed upon Rhodesia. She deserves much 
better from her fellows in a changing and im- 
perfect community of nations. 

This report is written toward the end of 
winter in the United States. It coincides with 
the end of summer in Rhodesia, In the parks 
of Salisbury, the flamboyant trees are almost 
finished for the season; their red blossoms 
fade to a dark orange. But this lovely capital 
city is still a mass of color—zinnias, mari- 
golds, petunias—and the autumn will con- 
tinue the year-round parade of flowering 
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trees and shrubs. Soon the tulip trees will 
fiower, then poinsettias, bougainvillea, the 
scarlet bauhinia, the blue and mauve jaca- 
randa, In Cecil Square and in the public 
gardens of Salisbury, African and European 
alike will share the beauty of an astonish- 
ingly peaceful land. 

That is the first of the astonishments of 
Rhodesia: its tranquility. By formal declara- 
tion of the United Nations, “the present situ- 
ation in Southern Rhodesia constitutes a 
threat to international peace and security.” 
But what is the present situation in Southern 
Rhodesia? The present situation is one of 
utter calm. 

During the whole of our visit to Rhodesia, 
we never heard a siren; we seldom saw even 
a traffic officer; we never noticed so much as 
a sidearm. The only troops in evidence are 
a handful of smiling Africans in khaki shirts, 
shorts and rolled Aussie hats, performing 
guard and messenger duties at public build- 
ings. On the streets, white and black mingle 
with every appearance of courtesy and good 
humor. In the handsome Queen Victoria 
Memorial Library, young Africans crowd the 
reading rooms. 

As a general proposition, housing is segre- 
gated in the cities of Rhodesia (as it is segre- 
gated in every city within the United 
States), but there are neighborhoods which 
are equally available to white and black buy- 
ers. The old rigid patterns are slowly fading. 
The university in Salisbury is fully integrat- 
ed (300 of its 847 students are Africans). 
Many theaters, restaurants, cocktail lounges 
are open to any customer with the price of a 
ticket, a meal, a drink. The perceptive Amer- 
ican visitor, familiar with the uneasy vibra- 
tions of our own urban life, knows that 
racial tensions can be sensed; but he senses 
none of these tensions here. 

The quietude of such cities as Salisbury 
and Bulawayo finds its parallel in the tough 
and untamed country beyond the city limits. 
In the months immediately preceding and 
following Rhodesia’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, black terrorists sought to impose 
a reign of fire and violence upon some of the 
African villages; but with the help of the 
villagers themselves, these terrorists were 
ruthlessly suppressed. Much of the country 
remains incredibly primitive, but it is peace- 
fully primitive. One assumes that Rhodesia's 
small and efficient army maintains routine 
surveillance of her borders, but in the seven- 
teen months that have elapsed since inde- 
pendence, the number of “border incidents” 
has been virtually nil. Though Rhodesia’s 
relations with Zambia understandably have 
cooled, these two presumptively hostile na- 
tions have maintained a number of economic 
ties; air travel flows back and forth; electric 
power continues without interruption; Zam- 
bia’s faltering railroad system until recently 
was dependent upon repair facilities in Bula- 
wayo, and thousands, of Zambian workers 
gain their livelihood within Rhodesia, In re- 
cent months, despite the economic sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia’s relationships with Malawi 
have seemed to improve. Her relations with 
neighboring South Africa and Mozambique 
are entirely cordial. One is compelled to ask 
in mytification: Upon what evidence can 
Rhodesia possibly be adjudged a threat to 
international peace? 

But it is not merely the atmosphere of a 

law and order that astounds the 
visitor fresh from Washington or New York. 
It is equally the contrast among the people 
themselves. In the United States, as in Eng- 
land and France and even within the Soviet 
Union, the people live at roughly the same 
point in time and social development. The 
dusty roads of Alabama, to be sure, are far 
removed from Madison Avenue; by the ordi- 
nary icks of civilization, Appalachia 
lags well behind Westchester County. Yet the 
most disadvantaged American Negro shares 
with his white fellow citizen a common 
language, both written and spoken; he shares 
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in general traditions of law, religion, com- 
munity organization. 

None of this is true in Rhodesia. This is a 
young country, still emerging from the primi- 
tive past. Countless Rhodesians, both black 
and white, retain vivid personal memories of 
the barbaric wars between Matabele and 
Mashona. These were not so long ago, As re- 
cently as 1939, a large percentage of the Afri- 
cans wore little but loincloths. Some 2.5 mil- 
lion of them still dwell within tribal terri- 
tories, Literacy is improving at a remarkable 
pace, but thousands of the natives speak only 
a tribal dialect and have no written language 
at all. By the same token, housing improves, 
and farming techniques improve, and com- 
munications improve, but vast areas of Rho- 
desia still exist in terms of the mud hut, the 
cattle kraal, and the spread of news by word 
of mouth from village to village. Until a few 
years ago, witchcraft and primitive supersti- 
tion prevailed widely; these practices con- 
tinue to flourish in some areas. A handful of 
bones, cast by night upon the floor of a 
native hut, still will evoke an unimaginable 
terror. In an address in Salisbury’s Anglican 
Cathedral last December, the Very Reverend 
G.S.H. Worsley, Dean of Gibraltar, remarked 
that many persons who sit in Whitehall tend 
to think of Africa as if it were the Isle of 
Wight. Similarly, many Americans tend to 
equate the Rhodesian bush country with the 
Mississippi delta. But the overwhelming 
majority of these African people scarcely are 
in the same millennium, let alone the same 
century, with the white Rhodesians whose 
industry, capital and know-how have moved 
the country forward. 

Rhodesia’s greatest internal problem to- 
day—and it is a problem of formidable di- 
mensions, defying pat and easy solutions— 
is to close this immense gap between the so- 
ciety of the mud hut and the sophistication 
of a Salisbury board room, An increasing 
number of Africans, advancing swiftly into 
twentieth-century civilization, are impatient 
with the tribal system; they occupy an ill- 
defined middle area. In theory, opportunities 
for business and professional advancement 
are available in Rhodesia without regard to 
race, but in practice, discrimination operates 
here as it operates throughout the United 
States. Even so, specific examples abound of 
Africans who have successfully breached the 
immemorial barriers, and made substantial 
fortunes in farming and business. The road 
to a prosperous and enlightened multiracial 
society is under construction, but it remains 
a crude road, rough and narrow, hard for the 
ambitious African to traverse. The impor- 
tant point to keep in mind, however, is that 
Rhodesia’s road to multiracial development 
is being built largely through the labors of 
200,000 white persons in the midst of four 
million blacks. It is a road that ought to be 
compared with other such roads in other 
emerging African nations. And if it is not 
yet a four-lane superhighway, who in the 
affluent, white, civilized and democratic 
United States, 360 years after Jamestown, 
ean vividly criticize Rhodesia’s record in this 
regard? By what rights of divine ordination 
is it supposed that Western nations have a 
duty to impose their own political and so- 
cial institutions by fiat upon a people still 
blinking from the darkness of the cave? 


Turning now to more topical aspects of 
the Rhodesian situation, we would venture 
certain observations on particular political, 
economic, and social conditions in Rhodesia 
today. 

By every indication, the white community 
remains overwhelmingly in support of the 
government of Prime Minister Ian Smith. 
There was much opposition, especially among 
businessmen, to the independence declara- 
tion of November 11, 1965. It was felt that 
Rhodesia was prospering handsomely under 
her loose ties with Britain; independence 
could bring nothing but trouble. Much oppo- 
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sition also arose early in December of 1966, 
when the Smith government rejected the 
terms of the proposed agreement forged 
aboard H.M.S. Tiger. Yet this opposition, 
while eloquent and well-reasoned, represents 
a minority view. Mr. Smith himself is a be- 
loved figure—a strong man with a gentle air. 
One ironic though predictable effect has 
been to draw the European community more 
tightly together in the face of common dis- 
aster. The sanctions also have had the effect 
of playing into the hands of elements within 
the Rhodesian Front who tend both to sup- 
port apartheid and to seek a total break with 
the Commonwealth. 

Smith’s government also finds a substan- 
tial and still influential element of sup- 
port among the Council of Chiefs. In Janu- 
ary of 1967, following the collapse of the 
Tiger talks and the imposition of sanctions, 
the Council sent to Smith an expression of 
“deep satisfaction” with the positions he 
had taken. They promised to stand “firm 
like a rock” in his support, and pledged their 
cooperation in working toward a constitu- 
tional system which would represent all the 
people of Rhodesia, black and white.” It is 
true that Rhodesia’s critics tend to denigrate 
the role of the tribal chiefs, and to regard 
these African elders as puppets or Uncle 
Toms. Such an attitude reflects little but ig- 
norance of tribal life as it still is lived in 
Rhodesia today. The chiefs are leaders of 
very considerable power. In other times and 
circumstances, Great Britain herself has rec- 
ognized the important role of the chiefs. 
Their public support of Prime Minister 
Smith ought not to be minimized. 

This is not to suggest that a lively and 
articulate opposition to the Smith regime 
does not exist among large elements of the 
African population in Rhodesia. This oppo- 
sition most certainly obtains. In its most 
civilized form, it may be seen among the 
thirteen African members of the Parliament; 
they wage a vigorous and continuing criti- 
cism of government measures, Our mission 
met and talked at length with P.H, M’kudu, 
J. M. Behane, and J. M. Gondo, all of the 
United Peoples Party. They spoke clearly and 
emphatically of their desire to speed up the 
dissolution of the tribal system, to weld all 
educational efforts into a single administra- 
tive unit, to abolish the segregation that re- 
mains in some hotels and places of public 
accommodation. They are impatient with 
what they regard as the needlessly slow pace 
of the African’s advancement into govern- 
ment positions and into managerial levels of 
Rhodesian commerce, Yet it is significant 
that not one of these African spokesmen 
advocates the immediate extension of “one- 
man one-vote.” They do not urge the inte- 
gration of elementary and secondary class- 
rooms. They take a realistic view of the evo- 
lutionary process; and while they were 
strongly opposed to UDI (the Unilateral Dec- 
laration of Independence of 1965) under the 
Smith regime, their principal grievance rests 
in their conviction that the evolutionary 
process could be moved along a little faster. 

It probably should be noted for the record, 
in any discussion of the political situation, 
that voting in Rhodesia is conducted accord- 
ing to an “A” roll and a “B” roll. The “A” 
roll registration, by American standards, is 
quite modest. The “B” roll includes those of 
somewhat lesser education or pro own- 
ership. At the end of 1966, the A“ roll num- 
bered approximately 100,000, including 95,700 
whites, 2,400 Africans, and about 3,000 others. 
The B“ roll numbered some 11,700, of whom 
10,780 were Africans and 589 were whites. 
Nothing whatever prevents Africans from 
gaining access to the “A” roll. At least 60,000 
are thought to be qualified by education or 
property ownership for “A” tion now. 
It is only apathy or disinterest in politics 
that keeps them from the polls. 

A full appraisal of the political situation, 
and especially of the opposition to the Smith 
government, is handicapped by the press 
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censorship which still obtains in Rhodesia. 
The Rhodesian Herald, published in Salis- 
bury, carries on its front page a daily re- 
minder: “All material published in this 
newspaper is subject to government censor- 
ship.” Mr. J. H. Howman, Minister of Infor- 
mation, sought to justify this suppression 
by explaining that all of the influential news- 
papers in Rhodesia are published under a 
single ownership which traces corporately to 
British control; they are edited by men 
strongly opposed to policies of the Smith 
regime. While these editors are agreeable to 
withholding publication of certain economic 
news, calculated to disclose damaging infor- 
mation on the effect of sanctions in an eco- 
nomic war, they are unwilling to give affirm- 
ative support to the government’s principal 
policies of independence. It would be intol- 
erable, in Mr. Howman’s view, to have the 
papers daily undermining public morale and 
seeking the government's defeat; if other 
sources of opinion existed, favorable to the 
government, it would be a different matter. 
Meanwhile, censorship operates with a light 
hand; it has been months since anything of 
significance was deleted from the Herald or 
the Sunday Mail. And while a few vicious 
foreign correspondents—mere snoopers—have 
had to be expelled, it is the administration’s 
earnest hope that the worst rigors of censor- 
ship are past. If the editors of the Herald 
would only be a little more cooperative, it 
feels, the whole unpleasant business could 
be brought to an end. 

We were not overly impressed by Mr. How- 
man’s defense. In view of the general tran- 
quility that obtains in Rhodesia, and con- 
sidering Prime Minister Smith’s manifest 
hold upon the great majority of Europeans, 
we find it difficult to understand why the 
censorship of political opinion (as distin- 
guished from the censorship of economic 
data during an economic war) should be 
continued seventeen months after UDI. Some 
aspects of the censorship system, in actual 
operation, struck us as patently absurd. The 
press is prohibited from publishing accounts 
of certain critical speeches delivered in the 
Parliament itself. So grotesque an imposition 
reflects poorly upon the strength of the 
Smith government, and seems rather an 
ominous suggestion of its weakness, 

In all fairness, however, it must be said 
that Rhodesia is in a situation of “emer- 
gency,” in which there is justification for 
variances from peaceful procedure. Our own 
suggestion is that the censorship of political 
opinion should cease but, in its place, the 
government should be given “equal time“ 
i.e, an opportunity to present its case 
whenever it is attacked in the press. Inciden- 
tally, Rhodesia is not alone in exercising 
censorship. We understand that even so en- 
lightened a country as Israel (so it was re- 
ported in the New York Times of March 9, 
1967) applies censorship. 

Another questionable aspect of the present 
situation in Rhodesia are detentions under 
the Emergency Powers Act, and restrictions 
under the Law and Order Maintenance Act. 

Americans have been much troubled by 
reports of the detention, restriction, and in 
some few cases the expulsion of persons iden- 
tified in the West as “political prisoners” 
or as “political foes of the Smith regime.” 
Our mission inquired searchingly into the 
situation. This is the Rhodesian view: 

Rhodesia’s laws governing detention and 
restriction are by no means unique. Every 
African nation has them in some form. The 
necessity for them was expressed by Kenya's 
Minister of Home Affairs in a statement last 
October justifying his refusal to try or to re- 
lease eight members of the Opposition who 
had been arrested: “Any government worth 
its salt must put the preservation of public 
security above the convenience of a hand- 
ful of persons who are doing their utmost to 
undermine it.” 

Rhodesia has not gone so far as to detain 
or to restrict members of the opposition 
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United Peoples Party. Indeed, we were told, 
Rhodesia has not acted against any person 
for wholly political reasons, Those who have 
been arrested are thugs, arsonists, saboteurs 
and terrorists. Many undoubtedly have been 
Communist-influenced or -trained and even 
~financed. Almost all of them have been black 
Africans, preying upon other black Africans. 
The victims and those endangered by ter- 
rorist activity seek and solicit government 
protection, yet are too terrified of reprisal 
to be willing to testify in court, Thus, for 
the protection of the black Africans them- 
selves, it has been necessary for the govern- 
ment to take drastic action. 

Two laws have been put into use. The first 
of these is the Law and Order Maintenance 
Act, passed in 1962 under the Whitehead 
government and extended in August 1966 for 
an additional two years. During 1966, the 
number of persons indefinitely restricted un- 
der this act ranged from 306 to 444 at any 
one time. Three restriction camps are in op- 
eration, at Sengwe, Sikombela and Wha Wha; 
the last of these is used almost exclusively 
for “soft-core” restrictees who are regarded 
as most likely to respond to rehabilitation. 
The second of the two laws is the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1965, which permits the 
renewable three-month detention of persons 
found to be terrorists or collaborators, Dur- 
ing 1966, the number of persons detained 
under this act ranged from 52 to 159 at any 
one time. 

It is true that Western rules of due process 
of law are not applied in the administration 
of either act. No writs of habeas corpus are 
available to those restricted or detained. They 
are not accorded jury trials, rights of coun- 
sel, rights of confrontation, or other protec- 
tions cherished by Americans and Britons. 
It is regrettable that this should be true. 
When public safety permits, we were told, 
the system will be suspended. Meanwhile, the 
two acts have served so effectively that ter- 
rorism, a serious problem late in 1965 and 
during part of 1936, has almost ceased. Acts 
of crop-slashing, maiming and poisoning of 
stock, and the burning of villages now are 
seldom reported. Public order is being main- 
tained. The traveler has no feeling of unrest 
or of heavy-handed repression. 

These explanations and justifications by 
the Smith government impressed our mission 
as both persuasive and convincing. Under 
existing conditions in Africa, only the mis- 
guided idealist would expect a perfect adher- 
ence to rules of due process of law. In many 
Western countries, habeas corpus or its equiv- 
alent has been suspended during an emer- 
gency. Rhodesia’s course of conduct ought 
to be judged in this light. At the same time, 
it was our strong feeling that within the 
context of Rhodesia’s necessity, certain judi- 
cial forms and safeguards might yet be de- 
vised that would tend to put the administra- 
tion of these laws in a better light. As we 
understand it, the orders of the Minister of 
Law and Order, based upon ex parte pro- 
ceedings and ordinarily conducted without 
even an oral examination of the defendant, 
are effectively nonreviewable. It would ap- 
pear that the purposes of detention and re- 
striction could be equally well served if the 
suspect were notified of the charges against 
him, given some rights of counsel, and as- 
sured that some established court would re- 
view the sentence imposed upon him, Such 
an arrangement would not require the rigid 
safeguards that now are guaranteed Ameri- 
can defendants under the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Eighth Amendments of our Constitu- 
tion, but it would serve to ameliorate some 
of the criticism now directed toward Rho- 
desia and yet not endanger Rhodesia’s in- 
ternal security. 

In a nation of more than 4 million per- 
sons, however, it seems evident that the laws 
on detention and restriction have not been 
grossly abused. The number of persons af- 
fected is relatively small. The principal Afri- 
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ean extremists, including such black na- 
tionalist leaders as Joshua Nkomo and the 
Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, are under restric- 
tion, George Nyandoro, James Chikerema, and 
Herbert Chitepa are free to foment trouble 
from Lusaka in Zambia. Nathan Shamuyarira 
was last heard from in Princeton, N.J. These 
militants represent a continuing threat to 
internal order within Rhodesia, especially 
in combination with the violent exhortations 
of Radio Zambia, but the problems of ter- 
rorism and subversion appear to be well un- 
der control. 

Other criminal activity in Rhodesia seems 
equally well in hand. Americans who are fa- 
miliar with crime rates in the United States, 
with our high levels of civilization, educa- 
tion, and ancient tradition of law and order, 
may feel a sense of shame in proposing that 
our standards of morality and virtue be im- 
posed upon Rhodesia. In 1966, this nation of 
4 million largely primitive blacks and 200,000 
Europeans reported precisely 156 murders, 
195 housebreakings, and 143 other thefts. 
Only 1,086 crimes were reported in all. 

These various notes and observations, cou- 
pled with the impressions of our own eyes 
as we traveled freely throughout Rhodesia, 
led our mission inescapably to the conclu- 
sion expressed at the beginning of this sec- 
tion: talk of white Rhodesia’s “oppression” 
or “exploitation” of the African is nonsense. 

We do not mean by this to express blanket 
approval of everything we observed in Rho- 
desia today. While we understand that the 
sanctions are bound to have some depressing 
effect upon the Rhodesian economy, and that 
any government’s expenditures in time of 
war—even economic war—cannot be chan- 
neled entirely toward a Great Society, it 
seemed to us considerably more might be 
done toward secondary education among the 
Africans. We are concerned that present 
trends in multiracial employment are mov- 
ing so slowly that the African’s opportunities 
to accumulate capital are excessively re- 
stricted. We confess an uneasy impression 
that some gentlemen who denied apartheid 
with their lips were inclining toward it in 
their hearts, though we impute no insin- 
cerity whatever to Mr. Smith himself. We also 
express some reservation toward the perva- 
sive paternalism that looks after the Afri- 
can’s education, housing, medical care, rec- 
reation, and leaves him relatively small areas 
of personal responsibility. And as we have 
said, while we understand the unavoidable 
necessity for the programs of restriction and 
detention, it still seems to us that additional 
legal safeguards could be instituted without 
serious risk to public security. 

These reservations to one side, we found 
throughout Rhodesia every evidence of an 
amazingly cordial relationship between the 
races. Especially in rural areas, where white 
farmers are struggling dramatically to teach 
modern techniques to their African neigh- 
bors, a spirit of good will is apparent. Both 
the Rhodesian government and these en- 
lightened white farmers are teaching Afri- 
cans to farm not merely for immediate sub- 
sistence (which was the tribal system) but to 
produce cash crops through which they can 
accumulate capital. This work is accelerat- 
ing, as Africans see the contrast between a 
field of corn grown by their old methods 
and one produced under white tutelage. The 
African is learning, evolving, pushing for- 
ward toward his own place in the Rhodesian 
sun. Without the experience, the capital, the 
imagination, and the executive know-how of 
the white Rhodesian, this progress would be 
utterly reversed. It is toward this destructive 
end that Britain and the United Nations, in 
the premature and fetishistic name of “one- 
man one-vote,” have dedicated their course 
of action. 

mr 

With the proclamation of independence of 

November 11, 1965, the United Kingdom at 
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once severed its trade relations with Rhodesia. 
Credits and assets were frozen; contracts 
were canceled; even the payment of claims 
upon life insurance policies, held by Rhode- 
sian residents with London companies, was 
prohibited. Britain appealed to the United 
Nations for cooperation in the imposition of 
voluntary sanctions upon critical Rhodesian 
exports and imports. By resolutions of No- 
vember 12 and November 20, 1965, and of 
April 9, 1966, the UN Security Council en- 
dorsed the British appeal. 

On December 16, 1966, upon the motion of 
the the United Kingdom, the Security Coun- 
cil invoked mandatory sanctions. The Se- 
curity Council’s action required all member 
states to prevent “the import into their terri- 
tories of asbestos, iron ore, chrome, pig-iron, 
sugar, tobacco, copper, meat and meat prod- 
ucts and hides, skins and leather originat- 
ing in Southern Rhodesia and exported there- 
from.” The resolution prohibited the member 
states from participating in any way “in the 
supply of oil or oil products to Southern 
Rhodesia.” It banned all activities “calcu- 
lated to promote the supply to Southern 
Rhodesia of aircraft and motor vehicles, and 
of equipment and materials for the manufac- 
ture, assembly, or maintenance of aircraft 
and motor vehicles in Southern Rhodesia.” 
The resolution also called upon all states 
“not to render financial or other economic 
aid to the illegal racist regime in Southern 
Rhodesia,” 

Certain aspects of the Security Council’s 
resolution, having to do with its validity un- 
der the Charter, will be discussed at a later 
point in this report. Here we offer our com- 
ments only upon the effect of these sanc- 
tions upon the economic life of Rhodesia. 
It perhaps should be emphasized that our 
observations are based entirely upon infor- 
mal impressions and conversations and in no 
sense reflect any official economic statistics 
from the Rhodesian government. No such 
statistics are publicly available. 

Plainly, the consequences of the UN sanc- 
tions have been serious to Rhodesia in sever- 
al areas of major economic importance. The 
chief among these is Rhodesia’s tobacco ex- 
port trade, which had a value in 1965 of £47 
million—about 28 per cent of all exports in 
that year. The Rhodesian government was 
compelled to enter the 1966 market and buy 
up most of the crop for private resale; the 
same costly procedure is to be followed for 
the 1967 crop. No one doubts that the impact 
upon growers is severe. 

Other principal exports in 1965, the last 
year for which figures are published, in- 
cluded asbestos fiber, refined and unwrought 
copper, meat products, chrome ore, raw sugar 
and pig iron. All these have suffered to some 
extent. Rhodesia’s most important customer 
in 1965 was Zambia, which had purchases of 
£36.1 million, compared with £26.2 million 
in trade with the United Kingdom. West 
Germany, Malawi and Japan also were im- 
portant purchasers of Rhodesian exports. 
Publicly, at least, these trade outlets have 
been closed. 

The Rhodesian labor force in 1965 num- 
bered approximately 718,000, of whom 629,000 
were Africans. Prior to UDI, there was vir- 
tually no unemployment; most industries in 
fact reported a labor shortage. With the im- 
position of sanctions, some spotty unemploy- 
ment evidently has developed. Early in 1967, 
a Ford assembly plant just outside of Salis- 
bury, employing an estimated 60 Europeans 
and 450 Africans, was compelled to suspend 
operations for want of parts. A somewhat 
smaller British Motor Corporation plant also 
has stopped making cars, Certain mining 
operations, notably in chrome, have been cur- 
tailed. Inevitably (because they comprise 88 
per cent of the labor force), the Africans 
have experienced the greatest hardship, in- 
cluding workers from Zambia and Malawi. 

These adverse consequences, however, have 
been cushioned or offset by a number of in- 
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ternal adjustments over the past seventeen 
months. The acreage planted to sugar has 
been substantially reduced; in some in- 


is needed for domestic consumption. In a re- 


3 stances, wheat is taking its place—and wheat 
— display of both ingenuity and 


determination, many Rhodesian manufac- 
turers have learned to convert or to diversify. 
In the past, such major appliances as home 
freezers and refrigerators were largely im- 
ported; now these are being made domesti- 
cally. Rhodesia’s small but flourishing elec- 
tronics industry has been expanded. The gov- 
ernment has instituted new tariff policies 
intended to promote and to protect domestic 
manufacturers. Persons employed in some 
curtailed mining activities are shifting to 
gold mining. 

As a result of these various steps, employ- 
ment levels within the European community 
in 1966 just about matched those of 1965. 
There was a reported increase of some 2,500 
in the monthly average of African employees. 
The consumer price index increased in 1966 
by only 2.5 per cent, compared to 3.7 per 
cent in Britain, 4.3 in South Africa, and 5.9 
in Zambia. A few basic foodstuffs are under 
price control, and gasoline is rationed, but 
Rhodesia has experienced a bumper crop year 
in 1966-67 and supplies of petroleum are so 
abundant that few serious inconveniences 
have resulted. 

These dry statistics tell little of the spirit 
with which Rhodesia has reacted to her time 
of adversity. Beyond question, one effect of 
the sanctions has been to draw the total 
community more closely together. Rhode- 
sians black and white, are all in the same un- 
comfortable boat; but at least as this is 
written, they are finding the experience more 
exhilarating than depressing. Along Salis- 
bury’s industrial Lytton Road, the factories 
are humming. Stores are well filled with cus- 
tomers. In one fashion or another, goods are 
moving—and there is little doubt that 
despite the UN sanctions, they are moving 
to world markets in substantial quantities. 
Trade continues with South Africa and Mo- 
zambique. The onetime sister republic of 
Malawi, we were told, “is being realistic.” 
Commerce with Zambia, while much reduced, 
probably has reached a bottom point and 
may well improve. Advertising lineage is 
down in the Rhodesian press, but the news- 
papers are maintaing a profitable operation. 
Meanwhile, vigorous efforts to promote the 
tourist trade are under way; a new hotel- 
motel is in prospect at Bulawayo, to rank 
among the most modern facilities in Africa. 
Accommodations at Victoria Falls are being 
enlarged. The gold mines at Gatooma, which 
employ 3,000 Africans and 400 Europeans, 
are going “full out.” Through various build- 
ing societies and loan development corpora- 
tions, privately-owned housing for Africans 
moves steadily forward. 

What lies ahead? Our mission is convinced 
that, assuming the continued active friend- 
ship of South Africa and Portugal, together 
which the neutrality of Switzerland, the 
mandatory sanctions imposed under the UN 
resolution will fail of their purpose. They 
will not succeed in toppling the Smith gov- 
ernment. Within Rhodesia, they may prove 
a growing irritation and inconvenience; they 
may produce a certain austerity in living; 
and probably they will hurt the Africans in 
terms of employment and capital formation. 
As time goes on, however, Rhodesia will move 
closer to economic independence. She will 
find new ways of exporting even the forbid- 
den exports. And she will survive. 

Meanwhile, certain boomerang effects are 
becoming evident. Great Britain formerly 
relied upon Rhodesia for 35 per cent of her 
tobacco imports. Rhodesian flue-cured tobac- 
co is among the best in the world—and it is 
cheap. With sanctions, Britain’s tobacco 
manufacturers are having to turn to other 
markets at a higher price. In February, it 
was announced that Britain's cigarette 
smokers will pay at least a penny a package 
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more for their cigarettes. Britain is suffering 
not only a loss of income from her sus- 
pended trade with Rhodesia—a trade that 
may never be regained—but also a heavy new 
expense in aid to Zambia. On a smaller scale, 
the same consequences may be seen in the 
United States. It is one of the strange con- 
sequences of this situation that the US. 
shortly will be compelled to buy chrome 
from Communist Russia rather than from 
anti-Communist Rhodesia. The American 
taxpayer also is being put to heavy expense 
in U.S. subsidies to Zambia and Malawi. 

The Rhodesian people, by and large, are 
convinced that time is working on their 
side in this economic war. Our mission shares 
that view. Our guess is that the longer sanc- 
tions drag on, the more holes will appear 
in the fabric of the UN's artificial curtain. 
Goods will find markets, as water finds its 
own level. Time is bound to point up the 
essential hypocrisy of the UN’s position, and 
an awareness of this hypocrisy will con- 
tribute to improvement in Rhodesia’s econ- 
omy. Rhodesia’s total resources and total 
energies are committed to her survival; 
other nations have other fish to fry. Over 
the long haul, the mandatory sanctions will 
not serve to weaken Rhodesia; they are 
likely rather to contribute to an enduring 
economic strength, 
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Why the sanctions? Why have these un- 
precedented decrees been imposed upon 
Rhodesia? The sad chronology of events 
merits review and examination, if only to 
permit some speculation upon the worst 
and the best developments that may come 
in the months ahead. 

Rhodesia’s story begins in 1890, when a 
company of 180 pioneers and 500 police, 
known as the Ploneer Column, marched 
north from Kimberley, established Fort 
Victoria, and raised the Union Jack at Fort 
Salisbury. Under the aegis of the British 
South Africa Company, these pioneers sub- 
dued the invading and warlike Matabele, 
made peace with the Mashona, and em- 
barked upon the formidable task of bring- 
ing civilization to a barbaric land. By 1922, 
it was possible for the developing country 
to consider a changed political status. 
A proposal that Southern Rhodesia be an- 
nexed to the Union of South Africa was 
voted down in a referendum, and Rhodesia 
in 1923 became a self-governing Crown 
Colony. 

The 1923 Constitution reserved two areas 
of public affairs to the Crown, and left all 
else to the people of Rhodesia. One of these 
areas, on which there was never dissent, 
had to do with foreign policy and external 
affairs, The other provision reserved to the 
Crown a veto power over internal legislation 
concerning the rights of the indigenous 
population. For a span of forty years, these 
latter “reserved clauses” aroused no dissen- 
sion either. The veto power never was exer- 
cised. 

Rhodesia forged ahead under self-govern- 
ment. Her people developed loyalties and 
allegiance to their own burgeoning country. 
They created their own army, air force and 
civil service. And just as there are Cana- 
dians, New Zealanders and Australians with- 
in the Commonwealth, so the permanent 
white residents came to regard themselves 
as Rhodesians. Their ties to the Crown were 
affectionate in spirit but tenuous in law. 
For all practical purposes, they viewed their 
country as a wholly self-governing dominion. 

In 1953, in a mood of cooperation that 
later came to be regretted, Southern Rho- 
desia entered into federation with North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Within a few 
years, it became apparent that the federa- 
tion could not last. African nationalism was 
rampant within the two other members, The 
end came when Nyasaland seceded. Northern 
Rhodesia followed. The federation dissolved 
on December 31, 1963. 
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Meanwhile, in July of 1961, Southern 
Rhodesians were asked to vote upon a new 
territorial Constitution. The understanding, 
proclaimed officially by Whitehall, could not 
have been more clear: the new Constitution 
would continue all of the self-governing 
provisions of the 1923 Constitution; it also 
would eliminate all the reserved powers at 
present vested in the Government of the 
United Kingdom save for certain matters set 
out in Paragraph 50.” 

Paragraph 50 provided that Rhodesia 
would be free “to make amendments to any 
section of the Constitution without refer- 
ence to the United Kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of amendments that would affect 
a) the position of the Sovereign and the 
Governor, and b) the right of the United 
Kingdom Government to safeguard the posi- 
tion regarding international obligations and 
undertakings given by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia in respect of loans under 
the Colonial Stock Acts.” 

On these positive assurances and under- 
standings, the people of Southern Rhodesia 
voted overwhelmingly for the 1961 Constitu- 
tion. (In passing, it should be noted that it 
was at this time, as a quid pro quo, that the 
system was created by which fifty seats in 
Parliament would be chosen by “A” roll 
voters, and fifteen seats would be chosen by 
“B” roll voters, thus assuring African rep- 
resentation within the legislative body.) But 
to the astonishment of the Rhodesian peo- 
ple, in November of 1961, when a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons to im- 
plement the new Constitution, the Under 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions announced that Great Britain unilat- 
erally had added a “few minor points which 
were not mentioned in the White Papers.” 
These few minor points included, a section 
providing that “full power and authority is 
hereby reserved to Her Majesty by Order in 
Council to amend, add to or revoke the pro- 
visions of Sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 29, 42 and this 
Section.” (Emphasis supplied). 

In Salisbury, the imposition of this new 
section was viewed as a “flagrant and im- 
moral act of fraud and betrayal.” Rhodesia 
had agreed to the new plan of “A” and “B” 
seats in her Parliament in order to be rid 
of the old reserved clauses of 1923, But here 
were the reserved clauses returned with a 
vengeance. And now it seemed evident, by 
reason of changing political winds through- 
out the Commonwealth, that Rhodesia could 
expect Whitehall to exercise powers of in- 
ternal domination for the first time in 
Rhodesian history. 

With dissolution of the federation, Great 
Britain granted complete independence to 
Nyasaland (now named Malawi) on July 6, 
1964, and complete independence to North- 
ern Rhodesia (now named Zambia) on Octo- 
ber 24, 1964. Southern Rhodesia began to 
seethe with impatience and frustration. The 
British government denies that there was any 
commitment, moral or otherwise, that South- 
ern Rhodesia also would be granted complete 
independence at this time. In Salisbury, the 
feeling was quite different. 

A series of conferences led to a hope for 
peaceful resolution of the situation. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, then Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain, indicated that if Rhodesia’s Prime Min- 
ister Ian Smith could show that a majority 
of all the population of Rhodesia favored in- 
dependence under the basic provisions of 
the 1961 Constitution, some progress might 
be made. 

In the autumn of 1964, an effort was made 
to provide these assurances. The tribal chiefs 
as the acknowledged leaders of more than 
60 per cent of the African population held a 
four-day “indaba.” At its conclusion on 
October 26, they voted unanimously in favor 
of this independence plan. A week or so later 
the registered voters concurred overwhelm- 
ingly—the vote was 58,176 to 6,101—in favor 
of the proposition, 
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These demonstrations proved unavailing. 
The government of Great Britain, under in- 
creasing pressure from African members of 
the Commonwealth, now scoffed at Rhode- 
sia’s tribal chiefs as mere puppets of the 
white regime. The expression of opinion was 
brushed aside as inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. Independence was denied, and it was 
indicated that nothing would suffice short 
of a new Constitution assuring prompt tran- 
sition to African majority rule. White Rhode- 
sians, keenly aware of the bloody chaos that 
had come elsewhere in Africa with the prema- 
ture grant of power to unready Africans, 
could not possibly accept this demand. After 
another series of frustrating conferences 
ranging over a ten-month period, the gov- 
ernment of Ian Smith unilaterally declared 
Rhodesia’s independence. 

Great Britain at once invoked economic 
war against Rhodesia, froze Rhodesian as- 
sets in British banks, and obtained from 
the United Nations two resolutions of sup- 
port for voluntary sanctions. Following the 
conference of Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters at Lagos in January of 1966, at which 
many of the African spokesmen vociferously 
demanded force, Great Britain increased its 
pressure to include an embargo in oil. In 
April, with UN approval, British vessels 
blockaded the port of Beira in a naval action 
that once would have been regarded as an 
act of war against Portugal. Within Rhodesia, 
the people began to go it alone. 

Prime Minister Wilson had anticipated 
that his program of sanctions would bring 
Rhodesia to her knees “in a matter of 
months, if not weeks.” 

His prophecy proved unfounded. It shortly 
became apparent that these measures would 
not succeed. A new series of informal talks 
followed, in which new possibilities were 
developed for peaceful settlement based 
upon six principles laid down by the British 
government. At 11:15 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Friday, December 2, Prime Ministers 
Wilson and Smith met aboard H.M.S. Tiger at 
sea off Gibraltar. 

Subsequently, both the Rhodesian and the 
British governments issued white papers re- 
porting upon the Tiger negotiations. Though 
the accounts naturally differ in tone and 
emphasis, they are remarkably in accord in 
their description of the hard bargaining that 
resulted in a Working Document. Prime Min- 
isters Wilson and Smith, accompanied by a 
few advisers, went at the task of negotiating 
an agreement with a flerce tenacity. Each 
side yielded something toward a compromise 
settlement. An entirely new structure of 
Rhodesian government was devised. 

Under this plan, instead of the present 
fifty “A” roll and fifteen “B” roll seats, the 
Parliament would have been reconstituted 
with a House of 33 “A” roll seats, seventeen 
“B” roll seats, and seventeen European re- 
served seats. In addition, the plan p 
a new Senate, to be formed of twelve white 
members, eight elected Africans, and six 
tribal chiefs. The franchise was to be ex- 
tended immediately through the “B” roll, 
to an additional 500,000 Africans over the 
age of thirty. An intricate system of cross- 
voting between the rolls, intended to give 
the African voters still greater potential 
power, was to be continued. The Smith gov- 
ernment agreed to a plan by which the Afri- 
can population would be permanently pro- 
tected against retrogressive amendment of 
the Constitution. Two Royal Commissions 
were to be created, one to make a general 
study of racial discrimination, the other to 
test the acceptability of the constitutional 
proposals to the Rhodesian population as a 
whole. 

These several provisions, which Prime 
Minister Smith was prepared to accept, 
would have fully satisfied the six principles 
laid down by Britain. The African would 
have been guaranteed immediate political 
advancement; he would have been protected 
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against retrogressive constitutional amend- 
ment in the future; he would be assured of 
unimpeded progress toward majority rule. 
The Tiger agreement contained other conces- 
sions on Rhodesia’s part, dealing with deten- 
tion, restriction, and censorship. For its part 
the British government yielded on several 
points having to do with the structure of the 
Rhodesian House and Senate, and also 
pledged its best efforts—once a legal condi- 
tion of independence had been secured—to 
see that normal trade was restored. 

To the outside observer, the proposed con- 
stitutional changes seemed to be very models 
of the bargaining process—fair, reasonable, 
and responsible. They were acceptable to 
Her Majesty's government. They were equal- 
ly acceptable to the Rhodesian government. 
Why, then, did the talks collapse? 

Two reasons have been advanced, The first 
of these arises from the peremptory tone, 
amounting to an ultimatum, in which Prime 
Minister Wilson demanded Rhodesia’s ac- 
ceptance of the package as a whole. During 
the eighth and final session aboard the Tiger, 
Mr. Wilson berated Mr. Smith for his refusal 
to commit his government to the agreement. 
The British government, he said, was “not 
prepared to be pushed around.” Mr. Smith 
was “free to embark on his aircraft when- 
ever he wished; but in that case the pro- 
posed settlement would be withdrawn and 
the British government would tell the world 
where they stood.” For his own part, Mr. 
Wilson had come to Gibraltar with full 
powers to sign a final agreement; he could 
not understand why Mr. Smith could not 
commit himself on the spot. Mr. Smith 
steadfastly insisted upon consulting his as- 
sociates in Salisbury. The two leaders parted 
on the worst of terms. Britain’s final demand 
(this was at one o’clock Sunday morning, 
December 4) was that Rhodesia give a final 
answer by ten o'clock Monday morning, 
December 5. 

Britain's defense for this summary time- 
table is that the UN Security Council was 
about to meet in New York; the Rhodesian 
question was scheduled for debate; it was 
imperative that decisive action be taken. 
Moreover, the Commonwealth Ministers had 
been promised that Britain would seek fur- 
ther measures at the UN “by the end of the 
year if the question of Rhodesia’s independ- 
ence had not been brought to a satisfactory 
resolution. 

Whatever Britain’s reasons may have been, 
the brusque demand for a yes-or-no reply on 
so short a notice caused much resentment 
in Salisbury. There it was felt that Mr. Smith 
had conceded a good deal, but perhaps not 
too much; the whole complicated business 
needed some reflection and looking at; it 
ought to be examined with some deliberation. 
A few hours were not enough for so grave a 
matter. Mr. Smith himself had been through 
a grueling three days aboard the British ves- 
sel; he had just made a long flight back to 
Rhodesia; his own temper, we may surmise, 
was badly frayed. 

But the rudeness of Mr. Wilson and the 
terms of the ultimatum constituted only the 
first of the two reasons for Rhodesia's rejec- 
tion of the Tiger agreement. The second and 
more significant body of objections arose 
from the insistence of the British Prime 
Minister on what was termed by the English a 
“return to legality.” Procedures for this so- 
called “return to legality” were contained in 
Part III of the Working Document. Remem- 
ber that Rhodesia has been virtually inde- 
pendent for many decades—that, while 
England had reserved certain veto and con- 
trol rights, they had not been exercised. In 
the face of this, the Rhodesians were now to 
be required to throw themselves wholly on 
the mercy of England. 

Under the terms of Part III, the existing 
Rhodesian legislature was to be dissolved, and 
legislative powers invested in a Royal Gover- 
nor who would act “on the advice of Ministers 
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except in those cases where he is empowered 
to act in his own discretion.” No later than 
four months from the date of dissolution of 
the legislature “and on the assumption that 
the test of acceptability .. . will have been 
completed in that interval,” new elections 
would be held. Meanwhile, Mr. Smith would 
be invited to head an interm broad-based 
government, but this interim government 
would have to include five independent mem- 
bers and Africans. “This government will be 
appointed by the Governor in his discretion.” 

Part III went on to emphasize that the 
Royal Governor would be responsible, during 
the interim period, “for the maintenance of 
law and order and the protection of human 
rights.” The Governor would exercise these 
powers as “Commander-in-Chief of the De- 
fense Forces.” Moreover, before any testing of 
opinion was carried out, censorship would 
have to be removed and a Royal Commission 
would have to review the cases of persons 
kept under restriction or detention. If the 
constitutional changes were found to be ac- 
ceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole, 
“the British government will at the earliest 
possible date introduce the necessary legisla- 
tion to grant independence to Rhodesia on 
this basis, and will commend this legislation 
to Parliament.” But if the changes were 
found to be unacceptable, the two govern- 
ments will immediately confer together to 
consider what steps should be taken to de- 
vise alternative proposals for an independent 
constitution.” Finally, Part III provided that 
not until legal government was restored 
would the British government “take all ac- 
tion in their power to bring about an imme- 
diate discontinuance of the economic and 
other sanctions at present in force.” 

The Rhodesian cabinet found Part IIT ut- 
terly unacceptable. In the view of Mr, Smith 
and his ministers, these provisions amounted 
to nothing less than absolute surrender. They 
would have abandoned their legislature; they 
would have yielded ultimate control of their 
own police and armed forces to the Royal 
Governor in any matter involving “the main- 
tenance of law and order and the protection 
of human rights.” The duration of an interim 
period was not fixed at four months precisely; 
it was four months indefinitely, or contin- 
gently, and subject to certain assumptions 
that were left to the Royal Governor and to 
Royal Commissions. For the first time in its 
history, Rhodesia would be subject to active 
British rule. There was no guarantee that 
independence could ever be achieved; there 
was no more than a promise that it would be 
talked about. 

On Monday, December 5, Rhodesia in- 
formed Britain of its rejection of the Tiger 
proposals. The British government thereupon 
withdrew the proposals it previously had ad- 
vanced and accepted, and announced that no 
solution hereafter would be acceptable which 
would grant independence prior to majority 
rule. 

On December 7-8, the House of Commons 
debated and adopted the Labor Govern- 
ment’s motion to seek mandatory sanctions 
through the United Nations. Speaking in op- 
position, Reginald Maudling sadly remarked 
that he feared Rhodesia was a problem 
“which could become for us what Algeria 
was for France.” If it is a fact, he added, that 
from now on there is no prospect of a settle- 
ment with independence before majority 
rule, “it is for people in Rhodesia a fight to 
the finish. Let us face that.“ Debate on the 
Rhodesian question got under way before 
the UN's Security Council at 5 PM on De- 
cember 8. It concluded on December 16, with 
the Council’s adoption of Resolution 232. 
Rhodesia’s request to be heard in her own 
defense was “mislaid” and strangely was not 
discussed until three weeks later. 

Speaking in support of Britain’s draft reso- 
lution on sanctions, Foreign Minister George 
Brown said that by reason of her illegal 
declaration of independence, Rhodesia had 
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created acute dangers to peace and stability 
in the whole region of Central and Southern 
Africa. A small group of reckless men had 
provoked a situation fraught with great and 
growing danger of interracial strife and 
bloodshed. The matter could not be left to 
deteriorate. Not only the stability and prog- 
ress of Rhodesia’s immediate neighbors were 
at stake, but also the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Some critics of British policy, Mr. Brown 
continued, took the position that sanctions 
would not suffice, and that force should be 
employed. He had made his government's 
position clear in the past, and would add 
but one word: We all know from experience 
that it is easy to start to use force, but often 
very difficult to see just where it will lead or 
how it will be possible to control or stop it. 
The proposed economic sanctions would have 
an immediate and telling effect. He urged 
their prompt adoption and full support. 

Mr. Kapwepwe, speaking for Zambia on 
December 9, charged Britain with duplicity. 
He was more than ever convinced that the 
solution of the Rhodesian question had been 
purposefully delayed by the United Kingdom 
government. The talks between Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Smith were a wicked scheme to sell 
out the African majority. Publication of the 
Tiger proposals had openly exposed Britain's 
collusion with a racist minority regime. 
World opinion would now hold the Wilson 
government criminally responsible for the 
denial of freedom, independence and self- 
determination to the people of Rhodesia. He 
asked if this new Wilson stratagem was 
merely a face-saving device. Or was it the 
final act in a plot to sell out the African 
majority of Southern Rhodesia and to de- 
stroy Zambia’s economy? In Zambia's view, 
force was still “the only sure solution.” 

The delegate from Mali, Mr. Keita, took the 
same position. Britain was acting “with clever 
hypocrisy and in accordance with a cynical 
and premeditated plan.” It was engaged in 
diabolical calculations of self-interest. No 
one should be deluded by the monstrous 
farce of the British. As for Mali, “we shall 
always insist that the use of force is the 
only means to overcome the rebellion in 
Southern Rhodesia; to try to claim the op- 
posite is truly nonsensical.” 

The delegate from India, Mr. Parthasarathi, 
concurred: “My delegation has always held, 
and continues to hold, that the only really 
effective method is the use of force.” 

The delegate from Bulgaria, Mr. Tarabanov, 
observed that “if we wish truly to solve the 
problem in Southern Rhodesia effective meas- 
ures must be taken, including the use of 
force by the United Kingdom under the 
auspices, if necessary, of the United Nations.” 

The delegate from Nigeria, Mr. Adebo, said 
that “we believe and have always believed 
quite firmly that force would be essential to 
bring about the downfall of the racist re- 

e” 

The delegate from Jordan, Mr. El-Farra, 
noted that if the mandatory sanctions fail in 
this purpose, the only alternative is resort 
to force, and that we have been advocating 
all along.” 

The delegate from Senegal, Mr. Thiam, 
felt that Britain was engaged merely in 
trickery in asking for sanctions: “It should 
put down the rebellion by its own means, as 
France did in Algeria. The use of force ap- 
pears to us to be the only means of solving 
the Rhodesian problem.” 

Other peaceloving members of the United 
Nations, including the delegate from the 
Soviet Union, denounced the Rhodesian re- 
gime for its denial of democratic rights. Am- 
bassador Goldberg spoke at some length for 
the United States. 

In the view of the U.S., he said, the sanc- 
tions are necessary in order to drive home to 
the illegal regime that the international com- 
munity will not tolerate the existence of a 
discriminatory system based on minority rule 
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in defiance of the United Nations and its 
principles. A century ago the United States 
had rid itself of the political principle of 
racial superiority. It should not be necessary 
for him to emphasize that what could not 
be accepted by the United States in the mid- 
nineteenth century surely cannot be accepted 
by the international community in the late 
twentieth century. 

Mr. Goldberg acknowledged that some per- 
sons would ask why it is proper to impose 
mandatory sanctions in the case of Rhodesia, 
but not in other cases. The Rhodesian situa- 
tion, he thought, contains a number of 
unique elements: It involves the seizure of 
power by a minority bent upon subjugating 
a vast majority on racial grounds. It presents 
a dangerous and inflammatory threat to 
peace. In any event, it is an unhappy fact, 
which we must recognize, that some situa- 
tions exist in the world in which the Council 
has been unable to act effectively. “Here is 
a situation in which we can act...” 

The British draft resolution was amended 
to add a prohibition against the shipment 
of oll or oil products to Rhodesia. The Coun- 
cil then adopted the resolution by a vote of 
11-0, with four abstentions, The favorable 
votes were cast by Argentina, China, Japan, 
Jordan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Uganda, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay. Those abstaining were 
Bulgaria, France, Mali, and the Soviet Union. 

During the course of the Security Council's 
debate, a considerable volume of press com- 
ment in the United States was directe. 
toward the legality and toward the wisdoni 
of the UN resolution. 

Article 33 of the UN Charter establishes the 
procedures that must be followed by “the 
parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of peace and security.” These procedures in- 
clude negotiation, enquiry, mediation and 
conciliation. The Security Council, when it 
deems necessary, is required to call upon the 
parties to settle their disputes by such means. 
None of these procedures, however, was in- 
voked in the dispute between Britain and 
Rhodesia, apparently upon the reasoning 
that Rhodesia was not a state, and hence 
could not be a “party to any dispute.” 

The other side of that proposition is that 
Rhodesia must therefore be a colony sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of Great Britain. Yet 
if this were so, Article 2, Section (7) would 
apply. This says that “nothing contained in 
the present charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state . . .” (France adopted the 
view in abstaining that the Anglo-Rhodesian 
dispute was an essentially domestic issue, and 
thus beyond the authority of the Security 
Council.) 

Russia also abstained in the final vote, 
though for other reasons. (The delegate of 
the USSR explained his abstention by his 
disappointment at defeat of certain severe 
amendments sought by the African bloc.) 
Thus two of the Council’s permanent mem- 
bers did not register affirmative votes on the 
resolution. Chapter V, Article 27, Section (3) 
of the Charter, provides that decisions of 
the Security Council on all matters, other 
than procedural, shall be made by an affirm- 
ative vote of nine members, including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members. 

The resolution nevertheless was declared 
adopted pursuant to the provisions of Article 


39, empowering the Security Council to 
determine when a threat exists to inter- 


national peace and security, and to take ap- 
propriate action against such a threat. Yet 
it would be supposed that any such deter- 
mination would involve at the very least, a 
meticulous investigation into the facts. 
Such a solemn finding presupposes con- 
vincing evidence of hostile and aggressive 
acts. No such investigation ever was under- 
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taken, and no such evidence was gathered. 
No such evidence exists. 

Walter Lippmann, dean of American com- 
mentators on foreign affairs, objected 
strongly to the action of the UN in adopting 
Britain’s resolution. 

“This is surely a most extraordinary way 
to suppress a rebellion against the sover- 
elgnty of an imperial power,” Mr. Lippmann 
remarked. “At any other time a rebellion 
like that in the Rhodesian capital of Salis- 
bury would have been put down by British 
troops, or if the troops were unable to put it 
down, the independence of the Rhodesian 
government would have been recognized by 
a treaty of peace. But what has actually hap- 
pened is that the Wilson government did not 
feel strong enough to suppress the rebellion, 
or was afraid the British voters would object 
if it tried. In any event, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain assured the rebel govern- 
ment that it would not be suppressed. Having 
given up the game at the outset, Mr. Wilson 
has been trying ever since to win the game 
by harassment and threats and bluff and 
other devices. . Mr. Wilson has, of course, 
failed... 

“The plea to the United Nations to use 
force against Rhodesia is a disservice to the 
United Nations. Mr. Wilson is asking the UN 
to do what it was never meant to do, what it 
8 not organized to do, and what it cannot 

0.“ 

A number of members of the Congress 
joined the press in these objections to the 
imposition of sanctions, but their voices 
were unavailing. On January 5, President 
Johnson issued Executive Order 11322, ex- 
tending the prohibitions of the UN resolu- 
tion to all persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Johnson cited 
as his authority “the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, including Section 5 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945,” 
On February 28, the Treasury Department is- 
sued a supplementary regulation through 
the Office of Foreign Assets Control, further 
inhibiting U.S. commerce with Rhodesia and 
directing attention to Section 5(b) of the 
UN Participation Act; this section provides 
for a fine of up to $10,000 and imprisonment 
for not more than ten years for willful viola- 
tion or evasion of the President's order. 

We are not here raising the question of 
the President’s authority to issue the order 
referred to. Nor do we intend any criticism 
of the UN Participation Act which gave him 
this authority. We are concerned with the 
position which the United States took at the 
UN itself when the resolution on sanctions 
was presented, 
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In all the multiple ironies of the Rhodesian 
affair, perhaps nothing is more ironical than 
the active help and encouragement given to 
Great Britain in this venture by the United 
States of America, The Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaimed in Salisbury on No- 
vember 11, 1965 was unusual but it was not 
unprecedented within the British Empire. 
The last preceding such resolution was pro- 
claimed in Philadelphia in July of 1776. The 
English colonies that then declared them- 
selves free and independent states were to 
adopt a Constitution in 1788 specifically per- 
mitting Negro slavery. Thereafter, the States 
were to establish an appalling record of 
treachery, genocide, and discrimination in 
their treatment of the Indian, A right of 
franchise, regardless of race, was not to be 
assured in the United States until 1869. The 
right of women to vote was not to be as- 
sured until 1920. The principle of “one-man 
one- vote“ was not to be judicially recognized 
until Baker v. Carr in 1962. In some areas of 
the American South, discrimination against 
the Negro voter exists so significantly, to this 
day, that federal examiners have had to be 
assigned in certain counties and parishes. 
How remarkable it is that the United States 
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of America, in the light of this history of two 
centuries of revolution and evolution, should 
align itself with Great Britain in a punitive 
course of action predicated upon Rhodesia’s 
failure in seventy years to attain a demo- 
cratic society! 

There is more. In pursuit of its policy to 
oppose Communist expansion throughout 
the world, the United States in 1961 sought 
the help of its friends in enforcing an em- 
bargo upon the sale and shipment of stra- 
tegic goods to Communist Cuba. Great 
Britain coolly refused to assist the United 
States in this regard, The United States has 
committed itself to full-scale war in Viet- 
nam, Great Britain has declined to assist 
this effort in any way. Meanwhile, tiny Rho- 
desia sturdily and persistently has pursued a 
policy of stout anti-Communism. She has 
been a small but good friend to the United 
States. One is inclined to ask, What price 
friendship? 

The basic charge against an independent 
Rhodesia, as we have remarked, arises from 
her purported oppression of the black ma- 
jority, and especially from the absence in 
Rhodesia of a system of majority rule. On 
the basis of our own observations, the charge 
is groundless. The African Rhodesian, far 
from being oppressed or exploited, is bene- 
fiting immensely from schools, medical serv- 
ices, employment opportunities and internal 
security. The franchise laws of Rhodesia are 
nonracial; they are based upon considera- 
tions of literacy and property which have an 
ancient and respectable history within the 
United States. Under the constitutional 
changes accepted by Mr. Smith in the Tiger 
negotiations, majority control of the Rho- 
desian Parliament would be vested in the 
African people within a generation. 

Upon the unproved and bizarre theory that 
a peaceful Rhodesia is a threat to interna- 
tional peace, the United Nations imposed 
mandatory sanctions for the first time in its 
21 years of existence. In taking this action, 
the Security Council trampled upon the UN 
Charter and made a travesty of its own su- 
preme law. By general agreement of most 
observers (including the envious and hostile 
African observers), the sanctions will not 
succeed in their announced purpose; they 
will not bring the Smith government to its 
knees. If this prophecy should prove correct, 
the impotence of the United Nations will 
stand vividly revealed. The melancholy 
chronicle of the old League of Nations offers 
a benchmark in history by which the fate of 
impotent international organizations may be 
charted, 

Assuming the failure of the mandatory 
sanctions, what then? Force? By Great 
Britain alone? The Labor government would 
invite its own dissolution. Well, then, by a 
police force bearing the flag of the United 
Nations? It cannot be seriously supposed 
that public opinion within the United States, 
let alone within many European nations, 
would support an aggressive war by the UN 
against Rhodesia—especially if such a war 
promised to involve Portuguese Angola and 
Mozambique, and South Africa, upon Rho- 
desia’s side, As Mr. Lippmann has remarked, 
“The United Nations has no more force than 
the force which its strongest members will 
provide themselves or will approve of.” 

The unjust and foredoomed policies of 
Britain and the United Nations cannot be 
permitted to continue indefinitely. What is 
needed, in our view, is a fresh effort toward 
reconciliation along the lines of the Tiger 
proposals. Here a foundation was laid in 
December of 1966. It ought not to be aban- 
doned in the spring of 1967. Britain’s flat 
pledge that she would not hereafter consent 
to any plan of independence before majority 
rule was a mistake. Common sense tells us 
that mistakes ought to be corrected; they 
ought not to be entrenched, It may be that 
Rhodesia’s distrust of certain proposals as to 
an interim period was excessive. Means must 
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be found for relieving this distrust, and for 
devising substitute machinery for achieving 
a peaceful settlement. It is our hope that 
our own government will take the lead by 
offering its good offices in an attempt to 
make sound and practical sense out of a 
situation which has been permitted to de- 
teriorate into an apparent stalemate. 

Rhodesia’s wise and thoughtful adherence 
to policies of evolutionary development can 
be of immense value to a world that is 
wrongly obsessed with the motion of instant 
achievement. It simply is not true that a 
largely primitive society can be transformed 
into a politically mature society in the 
fashion of instant coffee or instant rice. So 
complex and difficult an effort takes time 
above all else—time, and patience, and good 
will, This is what Rhodesia asks. And it is 
wrong, shamefully wrong, that the most en- 
lightened nations of the world, having 
achieved their own status through evolu- 
tionary means, should have imposed upon 
Rhodesia anathema instead. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE BILL 
NEEDS ENACTMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of Agriculture 
has just released its annual bulletin of 
futures trading data entitled, Commod- 
ity Futures Statistics.’ This bulletin 
graphically illustrates the growth of fu- 
tures markets in this country in recent 
years. The volume of trading in the 15 
commodities regulated under the com- 
modity Exchange Act was 16.9 million 
transactions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967. The previous record was 
14.5 million transactions a year earlier, 
and new records had been established in 
each of the previous 3 years. 

Even more impressive is the value of 
futures contracts traded on regulated 
markets. According to the bulletin, the 
estimated value of futures contracts 
traded in all regulated commodities in 
fiscal 1967 was just under $75 billion. 
This compares with the value of approxi- 
mately $26 billion only 7 years ago. 

I think it is apparent from these fig- 
ures that futures trading is big business. 
It is also a business that vitally affects 
producers, merchandisers, processors, 
and consumers of agricultural commod- 
ities. 

Futures trading in a number of agri- 
cultural commodities has been under 
Federal regulation for a long time. How- 
ever, hearings held by the Agriculture 
Committee recently showed quite clearly 
that the regulation of these markets is 
badly in need of updating and strength- 
ening, and that additional commodities 
should be brought under regulation. 
H.R. 13094, which was approved by the 
Agriculture Committee by a vote of 28 
to 1, would accomplish these purposes. 
It has been approved by the Rules Com- 
mittee and is now awaiting consideration 
by the House. I think it is imperative 
that the House act promptly on this bill 
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to give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
authority that he obviously needs to 
regulate these important markets. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
French are a great people, a people with 
which we have an inextricable bond. I 
am very perturbed by the callous dis- 
regard of the facts, and the credence 
given to commentators who disregard 
the facts, in an apparent effort to harden 
and exaggerate the current differences 
between the American and the French 
people. 

France is the homeland of equality, 
liberty, and fraternity. The French are 
not our enemy. They have supported us 
when the chips were down. De Gaulle 
was the first to support us during the 
Cuban crisis in 1962. Which was one of 
the first countries to support our position 
in the Cuban missile crisis? How can 
the French, whose contribution to the 
international gold bank in London was 
only 9.3 percent possibly break Fort 
Knox? 

I am disturbed about some of the re- 
marks on the floor of this body con- 
cerning the recent press conference of 
President de Gaulle. I am confounded 
by the hostility and the demand for re- 
taliation. I am particularly amazed at 
the distortion of some newspaper reports 
that De Gaulle made a number of anti- 
Semitic remarks. I wish my colleagues 
would compare these distortions with 
the actual statements De Gaulle made on 
Israel and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

I may not agree with President de 
Gaulle’s views on gold and the gold 
standard, but I respect his integrity and 
have always admired his heroism and 
struggle for freedom. 

To that end, I include at this point 
in my remarks the transcript of General 
de Gaulle’s press conference of Novem- 
ber 27, and also a news story of the 
Washington Post of November 30 con- 
taining remarks by another great 
Frenchman, Jean Monnet, which I be- 
lieve more accurately reflects the true 
state of feeling: 

Gentlemen, I am pleased to see you. I am 
ready to answer the questions that you 
would like to ask me on the subjects that 
are present in all our minds. 

Here is a whole group of subjects. There is 
naturally our economic and social policy. 
It is connected, and I will be led to say 
so, to the functioning of the international 
monetary system, 

There is the question of the Middle East 
conflict, of course. There is the great Quebec 
affair. There is everything related to Great 
Britain and, in particular, from the stand- 
point of her candidacy for the Common Mar- 
ket. There is the subject of the institutions, 
our regime, the manner in which it func- 
tions and what it can be in the future. I 
think that I have not forgotten anything, 
except to add what I have been asked re- 
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garding the trip to Poland, what was said 
and what it means. 

Well, we are going to reply on these sub- 
jects by beginning, if you wish, with what 
concerns our economic and social policy. 

Question. General, the lowering of cus- 
toms barriers within the Community of the 
Six and the gradual disappearance of cus- 
toms barriers between the countries of the 
Europe of the Six and the other countries 
of the world, raise the problem of France’s 
preparation for it. Do you think our coun- 
try is capable of facing it? 

Some Anglo-Saxon press organs are ac- 
cusing the French authorities of having con- 
tributed to the devaluation of the pound 
and to the upheavals recorded on the gold 
market. What really happened? 

Answer. France is in the process of ac- 
complishing a vast mutation. A vast eco- 
nomic and social mutation. This has already 
been said. This mutation, naturally, places 
in question all the interests, all the struc- 
tures, all the habits and, inevitably, all kinds 
of reactions, demands and anxieties that are 
of course stirred up by all the demagogies 
and made all the more political because it is 
the State that guides this evolution. The 
State alone must do so, because it is re- 
sponsible for the general interest and the 
country’s destiny, which are the stakes of 
change, and it alone can do so because it 
holds the necessary means, legal, financial, 
administrative, tariff, diplomatic and so on. 
Moreover, it must apply its action to the 
essential factors of development without al- 
lowing itself to dissipate at the mercy of 
fractional or episodic claims. 

Well, if we want to have an overall idea 
of France’s economic and social policy, we 
need only note on what points and in what 
way public action has chosen to exercise 
itself. Here is where things stand: 

In the industrial area, the goal to be 
reached being that it be competitive without 
any reservation within the Common Market 
and broadly so on the world scale; to pro- 
mote investments that modernize its equip- 
ment; to encourage, to assist in its concen- 
tration and its best management methods, 
which gives its business firms dimension and 
strength; to foster its exports and its invest- 
ments abroad, which extend its fleld of ac- 
tion, The fact is that for the past eight years, 
French industrial production has grown 
544% per year and that industrial exports 
have tripled, so to speak. 

In the agricultural area, which must be- 
come one of the modern foundations of our 
economy, to induce its farms to live and 
work, not like in the past, for the simple 
subsistence of the families that cultivate 
them, but rather to provide, sell and pur- 
chase the products that can make them 
profitable; to encourage groupings whose 
goal is to organize production, selection and 
markets toward this end; to improve the 
structures by acting to enlarge the overly 
small plots in order to facilitate retirement, 
conversions, reconversions and mergers and 
reparceling. 

The fact is that for eight years, budgetary 
aid to agriculture has multiplied tenfold. It 
is likely that, at the rate we are following, 
in ten years there will remain in France 
one million five hundred thousand farms 
that will be at least profitable as regards the 
great majority, which will employ 10% of our 
active population, instead of 55% at the end 
of the last century, and which, all the same, 
will produce a total of three times more 
than at that time. 

In the domain of the advanced activities 
that involve and that accelerate production 
and productivity—that is, research, the 
atom, electronics, aeronautics, space, tele- 
vision and so on—it is a fact that for eight 
years the State has been making a massive 
contribution, which this year is eight times 
larger than it was in 1958 and which it firmly 
intends to increase in the future by priority. 
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Naturally, there is no invention, no com- 
puter, no machine that can mean that, at 
the basis of the human task, there is no 
human effort. For the progress of men, men 
are needed. And they must be numerous be- 
cause, for France, all the possibilities of her 
territory have not yet been and still must 
be exploited. That is why the increase of our 
population must be the first of our invest- 
ments, and that is why we are constantly ied 
to take new measures in order to aid better 
and more the flowering of our young French 
families. Also, our active population must, as 
much as possible, be divided rationally be- 
tween the tasks on the basis of the needs of 
the national] activity and each must be suited 
to his employment. This implies the exten- 
sion and improvement of occupational train- 
ing, that of the young and that of adults, 
including cadres and management. 

It is known that the public action exerted 
to that end is using ten times as many re- 
sources as were used eight years ago. That 
also implies that student guidance be def- 
initely organized in the framework of the 
national educational system, which is soon 
going to be done. It is also n that, in 
the very considerable and inevitable major 
evolution of all our activities, labor and 
workers find their security, despite changes 
in jobs and locations that are necessary, for 
which public aid is now being used in all 
sorts of forms, either on the national scale 
or on the regional scale, And, lastly, in busi- 
ness firms, the direct participation of em- 
ployees in results, capital and responsibili- 
ties must become one of the basic factors 
of the French economy. A very vast social 
transformation in which profit-sharing, 
henceforth prescribed by law, represents an 
important stage. 

Progress, like happiness, exists only by 
comparison, In our industrial era, our coun- 
try got off to a late start com to some 
others from the standpoint of its develop- 
ment. For one hundred years, it underwent 
the direct national trials and, in addition, 
it is relatively rather poorly endowed in nat- 
ural resources—energy and raw materials. 
However, the fact is that in the free world 
Europe, America, Asia, Africa—we are in third 
place in terms of the value of our gross na- 
tional product. Before us come, in this re- 
spect, the United States and Germany. 
Among the major industrial countries, we 
come in second place, after the United States 
but before Germany, Britain, Italy, Japan, 
in terms of the value of the per capita na- 
tional product—which is also a gauge of our 
standard of living and which has risen by 
an average of 50% over the past eight years. 
The fact is that the growth rate of our pro- 
ductivity is annually on the average of 414% 
which is less than in Japan and Italy, which 
is as much as in Germany, but which is more 
than in the United States and Great Britain. 

The fact is that, excluding America whose 
population is four times larger than ours and 
a single other Western European country, we 
have more researchers—40,000—than any 
other State and our achievements in our ad- 
vanced activities—the atom, the most sophis- 
ticated reactors (for example, rapid-neutron 
reactors), the Caravelle, tomorrow the Con- 
corde, the Diamant rocket, color television, 
etc.—are known the world over, and that is 
why we envisage without alarm the disap- 
pearance of all duties within the Common 
Market. It is true that we find ourselves faced 
with an American hold on certain of our 
businesses, but we know that this is due, to 
a great extent, not so much to the organic 
superiority of the United States as to the 
dollar inflation that it is exporting to others 
under the cover of the gold exchange stand- 
ard. It is rather remarkable that the total of 
annual deficits in the American balance of 
payments over the past eight years is ex- 
actly the total of American investments in 
the countries of Western Europe. There is 
in this, obviously, a unilateral and artificial] 
external element that is weighing on our na- 
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tional patrimony, and it is known that 
France wishes that an end be put to this 
abuse to the interest of the entire world, and 
even to the interest of the United States, for 
whom the payments deficit and inflation are 
as lamentable as they are for everybody. 

It is possible that the squalls currently 
being unleashed—without France having 
anything to do with it—and which have 
swept away the rate of the pound and which 
threaten that of the dollar, in the final 
analysis lead to reestablishing the interna- 
tional monetary system on the basis of im- 
mutability, impartiality and universality, 
which are the privileges of gold. 

Those, taken as a whole, are our goals and 
our results in terms of our economic policy, 
and our social advancement. People will say 
that this is self-satisfaction. No, we are not 
completely satisfied, and moreover for a good 
reason: it is because the very character of 
our times is that, whatever one may do, one 
can do more and one can do better. But 
given what we are achieving in the midst of 
nations, we believe that the levers we are 
making use of are those best suited to us, 
and these levers are: free enterprise, which 
must not be a bulwark for immobilism but 
which must be, on the contrary, a founda- 
tion for impetus, for risk, for development; 
and international competition, which re- 
quires constant improvement; the leader- 
ship, not to say the dirigisme, that selects 
the goals and the paths, arranges the means 
and harmonizes the efforts. That is why the 
Plan, in which the conditions for our progress 
are regularly set and coordinated, has be- 
come a vital institution in our country. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Question. General, war broke out in the 
Middle East six months ago. It ended soon 
afterwards, as we know. What do you think 
of the evolution of the situation in that 
sector since last June? 

Answer. The establishment between the 
two world wars—for it is necessary to go 
back that far—the establishment of a Zion- 
ist home in Palestine and then, after World 
War II, the establishment of a State of 
Israel raised at the time a certain number 
of apprehensions, One could wonder, indeed, 
and people did wonder, even among many 
Jews, if the implantation of this community 
on lands that had been acquired in more 
or less justifiable conditions, and in the mid- 
dle of Arab peoples who were thoroughly 
hostile to it, was not going to produce con- 
stant and interminable friction and conflicts. 
Some even feared that the Jews—up to then 
scattered, but who had remained what they 
had been down through the ages, that is, 
an elite people, sure of itself and dominat- 
ing—once they gathered on the site of their 
former grandeur, might come to change into 
a fervent and conquering ambition the very 
touching hopes that they had for nineteen 
centuries. 

However, despite the tide, sometimes 
mounting, sometimes receding, of ill will 
that they provoked, that they caused more 
exactly in certain countries and at certain 
times, a considerable capital of interest and 
even of sympathy had formed in their favor 
especially, it must be said, in Christendom; 
a capital that resulted from the vast memory 
of the Bible, nourished at all the springs of 
a magnificent liturgy, maintained by the 
commiseration inspired by their ancient mis- 
fortune and poeticized in our country by the 
legend of the Wandering Jew, heightened 
by the abominable persecutions that they 
experienced during World War II and 
swelled, since they had again found a home- 
land, by their constructive work and the 
courage of their soldiers. 

That is why, independent of the vast as- 
sistance in money, influence and propaganda 
that the Israelis received from Jewish circles 
in America and Europe, many countries, 
among them France, saw with satisfaction 
the establishment of their State on the ter- 
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ritory that had been recognized them by the 
powers, while hoping that they succeed, by 
using a little modesty, in finding a peaceful 
modus vivendi with their neighbors. 

It must be said that these psychological 
factors have changed somewhat since 1956; 
as à result of the French-British Suez ex- 
pedition, we saw in fact appear a State of 
Israel, warrior and determined to enlarge it- 
self. Then, the campaign it conducted to 
double its population through the immigra- 
tion of new elements led one to think that 
the territory it had acquired would not be 
sufficient for long and that, to enlarge it, 
it would be led to use any occasion that 
would present itself. That is why, moreover, 
the Fifth Republic freed itself, vis-a-vis Is- 
rael, of the special and very close ties that 
the preceding regime had established with 
that State, and the Fifth Republic applied 
itself, on the contrary, to favoring détente 
in the Middle East. 

To be sure, we maintained cordial rela- 
tions with the Israeli Government and we 
even provided it, for its eventual defense, 
with the weapons it asked to purchase, but 
at the same time, we were unsparing in our 
advice for moderation, notably on disputes 
involving the waters of the Jordan or skir- 
mishes which periodically opposed the forces 
of both sides. Finally, we refused to give our 
official endorsement to its installation in a 
sector of Jerusalem which it had seized and 
we kept our Embassy in Tel Aviv. 

On the other hand, once the Algerian 
affair was concluded, we resumed with the 
Arab peoples of the Middle East the same 
policy of friendship and cooperation that 
had been France’s for centuries in that part 
of the world and that reason and senti- 
ment dictate must today be one of the 
fundamental bases of our foreign action. 

Of course, we did not let the Arabs ignore 
that, for us, the State of Israel was a fait 
accompli and that we would not allow it 
to be destroyed. Thus, we could imagine that 
the day would come when our country could 
directly help to see to it that a real peace be 
concluded and guaranteed in the Middle East, 
provided that no new drama came to rend it. 

Unfortunately, the drama did come. It was 
heralded by a very great and constant ten- 
sion that resulted from the scandalous lot 
of the refugees in Jordan and also from the 
threats of destruction hurled at Israel. On 
May 22nd the Aqaba affair, unfortunately 
created by Egypt, was to offer a pretext to 
those who dreamed of fighting. In order to 
avoid hostilities, France had, as early as 
May 24th, proposed to the three other great 
powers to forbid, jointly, each of the two 
parties from starting to fight. 

On June 2nd, the French Government had 
officially declared that eventually it would 
lay the blame on whoever would first enter 
into combat and that is what it repeated 
very clearly to all the States involved; that 
is what I had personally said on May 24th 
to Mr. Eban, Israel’s Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister, whom I saw in Paris. 

“If Israel is attacked, I told him, then, 
in substance, we will not allow it to be 
destroyed. But if you attack we will con- 
demn your initiative. To be sure, despite the 
numerical inferiority of your population, 
considering that you are much better orga- 
nized, much more united and much better 
armed than the Arabs, I do not doubt that, 
in that event, you would win military suc- 
cesses, but later you will find yourselves 
engaged locally and on the international 
level in growing difficulties, all the more 
that war in the Middle East cannot fail to 
increase a deplorable tension in the world 
and to have very unfortunate consequences 
for many countries, so much so that it is on 
you, having become conquerors, that the 
disadvantages would be blamed.” 


We know that France’s voice was not 


heard. After attacking, in six days of com- 
bat, Israel took m of the objectives 
it wanted to acquire. Now, it Is setting up, on 
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the territories it has taken, the occupation 
that cannot take place without oppression, 
repression, deportation and there is spring- 
ing up against it a resistance which in its 
turn it qualifies as terrorism. It is true that 
the two belligerents are observing, for the 
time being, in a more or less precarious and 
irregular manner, the cease-fire prescribed 
by the United Nations, but it is quite evi- 
dent that the conflict is only suspended and 
that there can be no solution, except through 
international channels. But such a settle- 
ment, unless the United Nations tears up its 
own Charter, such a settlement must have 
as a basis the evacuation of the territories 
that have been taken by force, the end of all 
belligerency and the mutual recognition of 
each State involved by all the others. Then, 
through the decisions of the United Nations, 
in the presence and under the guarantee of 
its forces, it would probably be possible to 
set the specific outline of the frontiers, the 
conditions of life and security on both sides, 
the lot of the refugees and minority groups 
and the conditions of free navigation for all, 
notably in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal. 

In France's view, if this were to happen, 
Jerusalem should be given an international 
status. 

For a settlement to be implemented, it 
would be necessary that there be the agree- 
ment of the great powers which would ipso 
facto entail that of the United Nations, if 
such an agreement came into being, France 
is in advance prepared to lend on the spot 
her political, economic and military assist- 
ance, so that this agreement be effectively 
applied. But one cannot see how any agree- 
ment could come into being—not fictitiously 
on the basis of some hollow formula, but 
effectively for a common action—so long as 
one of the greatest of the four will not have 
disengaged itself from the hateful war it is 
conducting elsewhere. For everything is re- 
lated in today’s world. Without the Vietnam 
drama, the conflict between Israel and the 
Arabs would not have become what it is and, 
if tomorrow, Southeast Asia were to see peace 
re-established, the Middle East would soon 
regain it, to the benefit of the general détente 
that would follow such an event. 


CANADA 


Question. Mr. President, last July from the 
balcony of the City Hall at Montreal you said 
four words which have gone around the 
world. Four months after this event, would 
you have any reflections to add to those you 
made on your return from Quebec? On the 
other hand, could you tell us what, in your 
view, are the main goals of cooperation be- 
tween France and Quebec—a cooperation 
which has been developing rapidly for some 
time? 

Answer. It is the French who, over two 
and a half centuries ago, up until 1763, had 
discovered, populated and administered 
Canada. When, 204 years ago, the royal gov- 
ernment which had suffered serious setbacks 
on the continent and which, because of this, 
could not maintain the war in America 
against England, felt it must leave, 60,000 
Frenchmen had settled in the St. Lawrence 
basin, Subsequently, their community re- 
ceived only minimal new elements from 
Metropolitan France, and that at a time when 
millions and millions of British immigrants, 
recently supplemented by new arrivals— 
Slavs, Mediterraneans, Scandinavians, Jews 
and Asians, who were led by the Canadian 
Government of Ottawa to become Angli- 
cized—were settling down throughout the 
territory. 

On the other hand, the British, who from 
that time had been in control of the govern- 
ment, administration, the army, money, in- 
dustry, trade and higher education in 
Canada, had for long and naturally exerted 
great efforts of constraint or seduction to 
bring the French Canadians to renounce be- 
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ing themselves. Thereupon, the huge expan- 
sion of the United States had been triggered, 
an expansion that threatened to engulf the 
economy, character and language of the 
country in the American mold. Finally 
France, absorbed as she was by many con- 
tinental wars and also by numerous political 
crises, dissociated herself from her aban- 
doned children and maintained only insig- 
nificant relations with them, Everything, 
therefore, seemed to conspire to their being 
in the end submerged. 

Well, by what one can only call a miracle 
of vitality, energy and loyalty, the fact is 
that a French nation, a piece of our people, 
is appearing today in Canada and wishing 
to be recognized and treated as such. The 
60,000 Frenchmen who were left there 
formerly are now over six million, and they 
are more French than ever. In Quebec itself 
there are four and a half million of them, 
that is, they constitute the huge majority of 
the population of that vast province. For 
generations these people of peasant origin, 
little people who cultivate the land, have 
multiplied magnificently in order to stand up 
against the rising tide of invaders. At the 
price of unparalleled efforts around their 
poor priests, with as their motto “I remem- 
ber,” they strove to and succeeded in keeping 
their French language, traditions, religion 
and solidarity. But suddenly they no longer 
stop at this passive defensive and, like all 
other nations, they aspire to become masters 
of their destiny. They do so all the more 
ardently, now that they feel themselves sub- 
ordinated to the others, no longer politically 
alone but also economically. 

In effect, given the rural, isolated and in- 
ferior position to which the French com- 
munity had been relegated, industrializa- 
tion proceeded, so to speak, above it: the 
industrialization which, there as every- 
where, dominates modern life. One could 
therefore see, even in Quebec, that it was the 
Anglo-Saxons who supplied the capital, 
owners, management and engineers, who 
trained, in their way and for their enter- 
prises, a large part of the active population, 
in short, who disposed of the country’s re- 
sources. This preponderance, together with 
the so-called “federal” but necessarily par- 
tial action of the Canadian Government in 
Ottawa, placed the French in an increasingly 
inferior position and exposed their language, 
their substance and their character to in- 
creasing dangers. They did not resign them- 
selves at all to this state of affairs; they re- 
signed themselves all the less that, belatedly 
but vigorously, they were putting themselves 
in a position to take over their own develop- 
ment. For example, the young people now 
graduating from their modern universities 
and their new technical schools feel perfectly 
capable of developing the great resources of 
their country and even, without ceasing to 
be French, of participating in the discovery 
and exploitation of all that the rest of 
Canada contains. All this makes the move- 
ment of emancipation that has seized the 
French people from across the Atlantic per- 
fectly understandable and also shows that 
nothing is more natural than the impetus 
that at the same time makes it turn toward 
France. In recent years, a powerful political 
current has been formed in Quebec, no doubt 
diverse in its expression but unanimous as 
regards the determination of the French to 
take their affairs into their own hands, The 
fact is there and, of course, they consider 
the mother country no longer only as a very 
dear memory, but as the nation whose blood, 
heart and spirit are the same as their own 
and whose new strength is particularly 
suited to contribute to their progress, 
whereas, conversely, their success could pro- 
vide for France, as far as her progress, cul- 
tural expansion and influence are concerned, 
a considerable support. Thus, in particular, 
the fact that the French language will win 
or lose the battle in Canada will weigh 
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heavily in the struggle which is waged for it 
from one end of the world to the other. 

Thus, it is with great joy and great inter- 
est that the Government of the Republic 
welcomed in Paris the Government of 
Quebec, in the person of its successive heads, 
Mr, and Mr. Daniel Johnson, and con- 
cluded with them the first agreements for 
common action. But it was obvious that this 
rediscovery of one another by France and 
French Canada had to be solemnly recog- 
nized and celebrated on the spot. That is 
why Mr. Daniel Johnson asked me to go and 
visit Quebec, and that is why I went last 
July. 

Nothing can give any idea of the immense 
wave of French faith and hope that swept 
through the entire people of Quebec when 
the President of the Republic passed by. From 
Quebec to Montreal, all along the route, 250 
kilometers long, bordering the St. Lawrence 
and which the French Canadians call the 
King’s Road because in the past, for genera- 
tions, their fathers had hoped that one day 
a French head of state would come and drive 
along it, millions, millions of men, women 
and children had gathered to shout fervent- 
ly, “Long live France!” And these millions 
were waving hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of tricolor flags and of Quebec flags, 
and there was practically no other emblem. 

Everywhere I stopped, having at my side 
the Prime Minister of Quebec and one of his 
colleagues and welcomed by the local elected 
officials, it was with unanimous enthusiasm 
that the crowd welcomed the words that I 
spoke in expressing three self-evident facts. 
First you are French. Then, in that capacity, 
you must be masters of yourselves. And lastly, 
you want Quebec’s modern development to 
be yourselves. After which, everyone sang the 
Marseillaise with an indescribable fervor. 

In Montreal, the second French city in the 
world, and which was the last stop on my 
trip, the wave of liberating passion was such 
that France had, through me, the sacred duty 
to respond to it unequivocally and solemnly. 
That is what I did, by stating to the crowd 
assembled around the City Hall that the 
motherland does not forget her children in 
Canada, that she loves them, that she intends 
to support them in their effort of emancipa- 
tion and of progress and that, in return, she 
expects them to help her in the world today 
and tomorrow. And then I summed up every- 
thing by exclaiming “Long live free Quebec!” 
which brought the flame of resolution to its 
height. 

That Quebec be free is indeed what is at 
issue. At the point where things stand, in 
the irreversible situation that was demon- 
strated and accelerated by the public spirit 
during my passage, it is evident that the na- 
tional movement of the French Canadians, 
and also the equilibrium and peace of all of 
Canada, and moreover the relations of our 
country with the other communities of that 
vast territory, and even the world’s con- 
science which has now been enlightened—all 
this requires that the question be solved. 

Two conditions are necessary: the first en- 
tails a complete change regarding the 
Canadian structure such as it currently 
stands as a result of the act granted 100 
years ago by the Queen of England and which 
created the federation. In my opinion, this 
will necessarily result in the advent of Que- 
bec to the rank of a sovereign State and 
master of its national existence as are, 
throughout the world, so many other people, 
so many other States that are not as valid 
or even as populated as Quebec. To be sure, 
this State of Quebec will have to settle with 
the rest of Canada, freely and on an equal 
footing, the conditions of their cooperation 
in order to control and exploit a very diffi- 
cult nature over great expanses and also to 
cope with the encroachment of the United 
States. 

But we do not see how things could result 
otherwise and, moreover, if that is their out- 
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come, it goes without saying also that France 
is quite ready, with a Canadian entity that 
would take this new character, to entertain 
the best possible relations. The second con- 
dition, on which depends the solution to 
these great problems, is that the solidarity 
of the French community on both sides of 
the Atlantic become organized. In this re- 
spect, things are progressing well. The forth- 
coming meeting in Paris, we hope, of the 
Government of Quebec and the Government 
of the Republic should give an even greater 
impetus to this great French task, essential 
in our century. In this task, moreover, all the 
French of Canada that do not live in Quebec 
and that number one and a half million 
will have to participate, in conditions that 
will have to be set. I am thinking in particu- 
lar of those 250,000 Acadians who settled 
in New Brunswick and who have also main- 
tained a very touching loyalty to France, 
to her language and to her soul, 

Basically, all we French, whether we come 
from Canada or from France, we can say, 
like Paul Valéry wrote a few days before 
dying: “What has been done during so many 
centuries of searching, misfortune and 
grandeur, and which runs such great risks 
in an era when the law of the greatest num- 
ber rules, must not perish. The fact that a 
French Canada exists is a comfort for us, an 
element of inestimable hope .. this French 
Canada asserts our presence on the American 
continent. It shows what our vitality, our 
endurance, our value of work can be. It is 
to French Canada that we must transmit 
what we hold most precious—our spiritual 
wealth. Unfortunately, too many French peo- 
ple have very vague and hasty ideas about 
Canada.” And Paul Valéry concluded: “Here, 
we could all too easily criticize our educa- 
tional system. What would he have said of 
our press had he lived long enough to read 
all that so very many of our newspapers 
published—is it not so?—on the occasion of 
the visit General de Gaulle made to the 
French people of Canada? 

Believe me, for them also, for them above 
all, it is necessary that France be France. 


POLAND 


Question. General, during your trip to 
Poland, you raised on several occasions the 
problem of the frontiers and you sketched 
the broad lines of a settlement within the 
framework of a Central Could you 
give us more specific indications on this 
policy? 

Answer. Let me tell you that the trip I 
made to Poland in September brought to 
light, brought to blinding light, two obvious 
facts. The first is the extraordinary vitality 
of the Polish people, today greater than it 
ever was, I think, despite all the trials it 
has experienced; and the second Is its friend- 
ship for France, which, too, has never been 
greater. Finding myself on Polish territory, 
in a region which, in my view, can no longer 
be contested, must not be contested, I noted 
what was striking—that is, the Polish char- 
acter of the city where I was. 

I did this without wishing, the least in the 
world, to offend our German friends. In order 
to build the Europe that must be built and 
that includes a West, a Center and an East, 
it is necessary that everyone be respected, 
including the great German people. I do not 
believe I should say more today. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET 


Question. I wanted to ask you if, after 
the recent devaluation of the pound sterling, 
you think that Britain is now more in a 
position to enter into the Common Market 
than six months ago, when you held your last 
press conference? 

Answer. Ever since there have been men 
and ever since there have been states, any 
great international project has been imbued 
with seductive myths. That is quite natural, 
because at the origin of the action there is 
always inspiration, and that was true for the 
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unity of Europe. Ah, how fine and how good 
it would be should Europe be able to become 
a fraternal and organized entity in which 
each people would find its prosperity and its 
security. This also holds true for the world. 
How marvelous it would be to see disappear 
all the differences of race, language, ideology 
and wealth, all the rivalries, all the frontiers 
that have always divided the world. 

But, however sweet dreams may be, the 
realities are there and, on the basis of 
whether or not one takes them into account, 
policy can be a rather fruitful art or a vain 
utopia. 

It is thus that the idea of joining the 
British Isles to the economic Community 
formed by the six continental States arouses 
wishes everywhere that are quite justified 
ideally, but it is a matter of knowing if that 
could be done today without rending, with- 
out breaking what exists. Now, it happens 
that Great Britain, with truly extraordinary 
insistence and haste—certain reasons for 
which the recent monetary events perhaps 
cast some light on—had proposed the open- 
ing, without delay, of negotiations in view 
of her entry into the Common Market, At 
the same time, Britain stated that she ac- 
cepted without restriction all the provisions 
that rule the Community of the Six, which 
seemed somewhat to contradict the request 
for negotiations, for why would one negotiate 
on clauses that one would have entirely ac- 
cepted in advance? Actually, we are view- 
ing here the fifth act of a play during which 
Britain's very diverse behaviors with regard 
to the Common Market have succeeded one 
another without seeming to be alike. 

The first act had been London’s refusal to 
participate in drafting the Rome Treaty, 
which it was thought, across the Channel, 
would never come to anything. The second 
act brought out Britain’s deep-seated hos- 
tility toward European construction, once 
that construction started to take shape. And 
I still hear the summons which in Paris, as 
early as June 1958, my friend MacMillan— 
then Prime Minister—addressed to me, who 
compared the Common Market to the con- 
tinental blockade and who threatened to de- 
clare it at least a tariff war. 

The third act was the negotiations con- 
ducted in Brussels by Mr. Maudling for a 
year and a half, negotiations designed to 
make the Community bow to Britain’s con- 
ditions and halted when France made her 
partners note that the issue was not that, 
but precisely the opposite. The fourth act, 
at the start of Mr. Wilson’s Government, was 
marked by London's lack of interest in the 
Common Market, the maintenance around 
Great Britain of the six other European 
States forming the free-trade area, and a 
great effort exerted to strengthen the Com- 
monwealth’s internal ties. And now the fifth 
act is being played, for which Great Britain, 
this time, has declared her candidacy, and, 
in order for it to be adopted, has set out 
on the path of all the promises and all the 
pressures imaginable. 

To tell the truth, this attitude is rather 
easy to explain. The British people doubtless 
discern more and more clearly that in the 
great movement that is sweeping the world, 
in the face of the enormous power of the 
United States, the growing power of the 
Soviet Union, the reborn power of the con- 
tinental States, the new power of China, and 
taking into account the increasingly cen- 
trifugal orientations that are dawning in the 
Commonwealth, the structure and customs 
of its activity, and even its national person- 
ality, are henceforth at stake. And, moreover, 
the great economic, financial, monetary and 
social difficulties with which Britain is at 
grips make her aware of it day after day. 
Hence, to her very depths, a tendency to seek 
a framework, be it European, that would help 
her to save, to safeguard her own substance, 
that would permit her still to play a leading 
3 and that would lighten a part of her 
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And this could, in principle, only be bene- 
ficial to her, and could over the short term 
only be satisfactory to Europe. But, on condi- 
tion that the British people, like those with 
whom it wishes to join, wishes and knows 
how to compel itself to make the funda- 
mental changes that would be necessary in 
order for it to be established in its own equi- 
librium; for it is a modification, a radical 
transformation of Great Britain that is nec- 
essary in order for her to be able to join the 
continental States. 

This is obvious from the political view- 
point. But today, to speak only of the eco- 
nomic domain, the report that was addressed 
on September 29 by the Commission in Brus- 
sels to the six Governments shows with the 
greatest clarity that the present Common 
Market is incompatible with the economy, 
as it now stands, of Britain, whose chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit is proof of per- 
manent disequilibrium, and which involves— 
as to production, to food supply sources, to 
credit practices, to working conditions—fac- 
tors which that country could not change 
without modifying its own nature. 

A Common Market also incompatible with 
the way in which the British obtain their 
food, as much by the products of their agri- 
culture, subsidized to the highest level, as by 
the goods purchased cheaply everywhere in 
the world, particularly in the Common- 
wealth, which makes it impossible for Lon- 
don ever really to accept the levies laid down 
by the financial regulation, which would be 
crushing to it. A Common Market also in- 
compatible with the restrictions Britain im- 
poses on the exporting of capital, which, to 
the contrary, circulates freely among the Six. 
A Common Market incompatible, lastly, with 
the state of the pound sterling as it has 
once again been brought to light by the de- 
valuation, as well as by the loans that pre- 
ceded and accompany it; the state of the 
pound sterling, also, that, combined with the 
character of an international currency which 
is that of the pound, and the enormous ex- 
ternal liabilities weighing on it, would not 
permit Britain to belong, at this time, to 
the solid and solidary and guaranteed society 
in which are joined the franc, the mark, the 
lira, the Belgian franc and the florin, 

In these conditions, what could be the 
outcome of what is called Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market? And if one wanted 
despite everything, to impose it, it would 
obviously be the breaking up of a com- 
munity that has been built and that func- 
tions according to rules that do not tolerate 
such a monumental exception. Nor would 
it tolerate the introduction among its main 
members of a State who, precisely owing 
to its currency, its economy and its policy, 
does not at present belong to Europe as we 
have started to build it. 

To have Britain enter and, consequently, 
to be committed now to negotiations to that 
end, that would be for the Six—everybody 
knows what this turns on—that would be 
for the Six to give their consent in advance 
to all the expedients, delays and facades 
that would be aimed at masking the destruc- 
tion of an edifice that has been built at the 
cost of so much hardship and in the midst 
of so much hope. 

It is true that while recognizing the impos- 
sibility of having Britain enter today into the 
Common Market as it exists, one can wish 
all the same to sacrifice the latter to an 
agreement with the former. For theoretically, 
the economic system currently practiced by 
the Six is not necessarily the only one that 
Europe could practice. One can imagine, for 
example, a free-trade area extending all over 
the West of our continent. One can also 
imagine a type of multilateral treaty like 
that which will emerge from the Kennedy 
Round and regulating, among 10, 12 or 15 
European States, their reciprocal tariffs and 
their respective quotas. But in one case as in 
the other, it would first be necessary to 
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abolish the Community and to disperse its 
institutions. And I say that France will 
certainly not ask that. However, if one or 
another of her partners, as is after all their 
right, were to propose this, she would ex- 
amine it with the other signatories of the 
Rome Treaty. But what France cannot do 
is to enter now, with the British and their 
associates, into negotiations that would lead 
to destroying the European construction to 
which she belongs. And then, that would in 
no way be the path that could lead to allow- 
ing Europe to construct itself by itself and 
for itself, in such a way as not to be under 
the dependence of an economic, monetary 
and political system that is foreign to it. 

For Europe to be able to counterbalance 
the immense power of the United States, it 
is necessary not at all to weaken, but to the 
contrary to strengthen the Community’s 
ties and rules. 

Certainly, those who, like me, have proved 
by their acts the exceptional esteem, attach- 
ment and respect that they hold for Britain, 
firmly desire to see her one day decide on and 
accomplish the immense effort that would 
transform her. Indeed, in order to facilitate 
things for her, France is quite ready to enter 
into some arrangement that, under the name 
of association, or under another name, would 
foster, starting right away, trade between 
the continental States on the one hand and 
the British, Scandinavians and Irish on the 
other. Indeed, it is not in Paris that one fails 
to recognize the psychological evolution that 
seems to be taking shape among our friends 
across the Channel, or that one does not fully 
appreciate the merit of certain steps that 
they had already taken, and others that they 
plan to take, toward re-establishing their 
balance within and their independence with- 
out. But for the British Isles really to be able 
to moor fast to the continent, a very vast and 
very far-reaching mutation is still involved. 
Everything depends, therefore, not at all on 
negotiations—which would be for the Six 
a march toward abandon sounding the knell 
of their Community—but rather on the de- 
termination and action of the great British 
people, which would make it one of the pil- 
lars of the European Europe. 

Question. Mr. President, do the relations 
that have been established since the last 
legislative elections, between the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, in your opinion show 
a profound change in the functioning, and 
even in the spirit of the institutions? 

For some time there has been much talk 
about post-Gaullism. General, have you ever 
thought about this? 

Answer. I have been asked what post- 
Gaullism would be. Well, we will finish with 
this. 

There is always an end to everything. 
Everyone comes to an end, For the time 
being, this is not the case. 

In any event, “after de Gaulle,” that may 
be this evening, in six months time or in one 
year. That may be in five years, since that, 
according to the Constitution, is when the 
mandate entrusted to me expires, 

But if I wanted to make some people laugh, 
or others groan, I would say that this could 
equally well last another 10 or 15 years. 

Frankly, I do not think so. 

After the constitutional instability in 
which France was immersed for so long—we 
had 17 regimes in the space of 177 years— 
after the permanent Government crisis un- 
der the Parliamentary regime—under the 
Third Republic, from 1920 to 1940, 47 Govern- 
ments in 20 years, and under the Fourth, 
from 1946 to 1958, 24 Governments in 12 
years. After the disastrous reign of the par- 
ties displaying over the years—whatever the 
worth of the men—its powerlessness to settle 
the very great and moreover very difficult 
problems imposed on us by our times, mak- 
ing. of our country what was called the sick 
man of Europe,” collapsing in 1940 in the 
tragedy of the foreign war, then, in 1959, on 
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the brink of civil war and bankruptcy, it 
happened that the French nation, acting on 
the proposal that I presented to it, by a mas- 
sive vote, by a tremendous majority, endowed 
the Republic with solid institutions that are 
suited to our times. 

Indeed, for nearly 10 years now the French 
Republic, instead of as in former times of- 
fering the permanent spectacle of its Gov- 
ernment’s impotence, gives, on the contrary, 
an example that is recognized everywhere of 
solidity, continuity and efficiency, thanks to 
which it obtains, in the essential fields that 
are called progress, independence and peace, 
results that the world considers conclusive. 

Apart from the partisans, nobody doubts 
that if no world tragedy comes to call every- 
thing into question in the coming decades, 
the Fifth Republic will ensure France the 
best possible chances of prosperity, strength 
and influence, and that, if the storm breaks 
out once more on earth, it alone would be 
in a position to assume the country’s destiny. 

Now, everyone knows that the capital ele- 
ment of its institutions is the attribution 
to the head of state, elected by the nation, 
of the means of and responsibility for repre- 
senting, putting forward and, if necessary, 
imposing, above all individual passing ten- 
dencies, the nation’s higher and permanent 
interest. And everyone knows that in order 
for policy to be consistent with what is es- 
sential, it falls to the head of state to choose 
the government, to determine its composition 
and to preside over its meetings. 

Naturally, it is this keystone of the build- 
ing that either partisans of all origins who, 
although they claim the contrary, ceaselessly 
seek to make power the stake in their ambi- 
tions and machinations, or the conspirators 
of the totalitarian undertaking who aim at 
establishing their crushing and dreary dicta- 
torship, would like to smash. 

Lastly, everyone knows that if ever the 
President's faltering in his duties were to 
open the breach to these assailants, the polit- 
ical and social chaos, the economic, financial 
and monetary deterioration and the inter- 
national decline which would result, would 
inevitably place France in the hands of one 
or the other of the two main foreign powers. 

However, one may think that the present 
situation—which in specialized circles still 
arouses so much prejudice against the insti- 
tutions—will not last. The longer the Fifth 
Republic lasts, the longer it will last, we will 
probably see the vast majority of French 
citizens definitely loose interest in the use- 
less quarrel picked with a regime which they 
have moreover formally adopted, to which 
they are adjusting very well and whose dig- 
nity, solidity and effectiveness they esteem. 
whatever the current disputes. 

One may even think that, correlatively, 
any parliamentary combination would de- 
cidedly accommodate itself to the effective 
separation of the powers, which the laws 
and usage do not allow one to contravene. 

In short, the day will no doubt come when 
our Constitution, with all that it entails, will 
have become as second nature to us. In any 
event, and whatever happens, it is the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the head of state, who 
is responsible for upholding the spirit and 
letter of the institutions, and for orienting 
France's policy throughout the time that he 
alone is the mandatory of the entire French 
people, 

That, moreover, I do believe, is what those 
who gathered in Lille wished to demonstrate 
fervently and solemnly, whereas their assizes 
were working to adapt our conceptions and 
inspirations to changing conditions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Nov. 30 
1967] 


COMMON INSTITUTIONS EMPHASIZED BY MON- 
NET AS ONLY PEACE SAFEGUARD 

World peace can be safeguarded only by 

forming “larger entities in the world” to talk 
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out political, defense and monetary problems, 
Jean Monnet said last night. 

Monnet, an architect of Western European 
unity who has been dubbed “Mr. Europe,” 
was honored last night at the annual Family 
of Man award dinner in New York at the Hil- 
ton Hotel. Until now, the citation has been 
limited to citizens of the United States and 
Canada. 

At 79 this month, Monnet, who initiated 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 
which burgeoned into the European Com- 
mon Market, expressed new confidence that 
an expanding European concept will prevail. 
On Monday, French President Charles de 
Gaulle delivered his newest and harshest 
rebuff to Britain in its efforts to enter the 
Market. 

Without mentioning de Gaulle directly, 
Monnet once again last night said: “I be- 
lieve that the unification of Europe includ- 
ing Great Britain will continue itneluctably 
whatever the present apparent difficulties.” 

Sounding the goal set out by the Action 
Committee for a United States of Europe, 
which he heads, Monnet said: “I think it es- 
sential also that the United States and Eu- 
rope organize common institutions in which 
they can discuss their problems as equals, 
while a start is made on organized economic 
cooperation between the Common Market 
and the U.S. S. R.“ 

In contrast to de Gaulle’s new indictment 
of U.S. policy in Vietnam as a “hateful war,” 
Monnet said, “Knowing your country as I 
do, I am convinced that the United States 
does not seek domination or national advan- 
tage but the organization of peace in the 
world.” 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD BILL 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, with one 
important exception, my bill to curtail 
excessive profits on defense and space 
contracts through the agency of the Re- 
negotiation Board continues to wallow 
in a Sargasso Sea of indifference. 

It is becalmed. That I am just about 
the only force pushing the strengthening 
of the Renegotiation Board becomes more 
and more curious to me. There is a rather 
general concern about the procurement 
practices of the Department of Defense. 
A special commitee of the House Armed 
Services Committee charged Colt with 
excessive profits on the development of 
the M-16 rifle, and Chairman Harpy’s 
subcommittee recently investigated other 
examples of very questionable practices 
by firms contracting with DOD. 

Tightening DOD procurement prac- 
tices is well and good. But there is an- 
other agency, another complementary 
way to prevent war profiteering, a way 
that also merits congressional concern. 
This is the renegotiation process, estab- 
lished in World War II, and now prac- 
ticed by the Renegotiation Board. The 
Board reviews the profit figures of con- 
tractors and subcontractors who have 
done over $1 million of business per fiscal 
year with defense or space related agen- 
cies. It is the only independent agency 
whose sole statutory responsibility is to 
protect the American taxpayer from ex- 
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cessive profits on Government contracts. 
It is the only agency which reviews a con- 
tractor’s record on a fiscal year basis, 
after the contract work has been com- 
pleted or at least after there are measur- 
able results of a contractor’s perform- 
ance. It is the only agency which can 
issue legally enforceable determinations 
of excessive profits not only for negoti- 
ated contracts, whether cost-plus, fixed- 
price, redeterminable or incentive, but 
for competitive contracts as well, in most 
instances. 

I wish to make a suggestive com- 
parison. During fiscal year 1966, the 
Renegotiation Board saved the American 
taxpayer, through both directed and vol- 
untary refunds from contractors, $47.8 
million in excessive profits. The Board 
employed 178 persons in that year, 
whereas the Department of Defense em- 
ployed about 20,000 procurement officers. 
This is not a perfectly just comparison, 
for the Board reviews more than DOD 
contracts, because these refund figures 
represent contracts awarded years 
earlier, and because a procurement offi- 
cer is not a renegotiator. However, I do 
feel this comparison reinforces the need 
for a strong independent renegotiation 
process. 

I stumbled upon the existence of the 
Renegotiation Board last year, when I 
questioned a witness as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
cerning the leve! of prime contract 
awards resulting from the Vietnam war. 
So I realized by my own experience that 
the Board is generally unknown. But I 
have made numerous attempts since then 
to call the Board to the attention of this 
Congress. Recently, I completed seven 
statements detailing the accomplish- 
ments and the need for strengthening 
the Board. I accompanied each insertion 
with an article or an editorial from the 
Nation’s press concerning my efforts 
against excessive war profits. With one 
important exception, as I stated earlier, 
my bill still received no attention. But 
I do wish to here and now thank the one 
Member who stated his knowledge and 
support for the Renegotiation Board, and 
who was generously appreciative of my 
efforts to strengthen it. This was the dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachusetts, 
Mr. JAMES A. BURKE. 

Mr. Speaker, I have permission to in- 
clude at this point in my remarks the 
additional articles and editorials relative 
to my bill to amend the Renegotiation 
Act, H.R. 6792: 

[From the Boston Globe, Oct. 21, 1967] 
SCANDALOUS WAR PROFITS 

All that can be said for the Defense De- 
partment's breast-beating announcement 
that it is going to tighten its procurement 
policies to guard against overcharges on 
small war items is, “So far, so good.” 

Its sudden resolution stems from an in- 
vestigation showing that it has been paying 
$67.50 to $230 and more for small military 
items such as spur gears and electric cou- 
plings which the manufacturers’ own cata- 
logs list at $3.43, $2.75 and less. 

A belated purpose of amendment is of 
course better than none at all. But the de- 
partments announced resolve is limited to 
an area in which the estimated savings will 
total no more than $10 million to $25 million 
per year. Wonder inescapably arises as to 
when Washington will move into those larger 
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areas where sloppy procurement policies (or 
worse) could be costing the nation not just 
a few million a year but possibly tens of 
billions in illegal profits on major war items. 

One remedy immediately at hand is Public 
Law 87-653, better known as the Truth in 
Contract Negotiating Act. But both the De- 
fense Department and war contractors have 
been violating this one right along not only 
in spirit but in letter, according to Rep. 
Henry B. Gonzalez (D-Tex). 

Another is the War Contracts Renegotia- 
tion Act which Rep. Gonzalez vainly has 
been seeking to strengthen and extend be- 
yond its June, 1968, expiration date. The Act 
is almost totally ignored although (or pos- 
sibly because) it was the instrument through 
which more than $11 billion in excess prof- 
its was recovered after World War II. 

Mr. Gonzalez’ proposal has been bottled up 
in the House Ways and Means Committee for 
eight months, during every day of which he 
has “been struggling in a sea of general in- 
difference” to get action on the floor. 

With billions at stake, scandal already 
breaking (as in the case of the M-16 rifle) 
and the Defense Department blandly ac- 
knowledging that its procurement policies 
are sometimes irrational, the Ways and 
Means Committee’s determination to let the 
whole thing slide is itself a continuing scan- 
dal in which both Speaker McCormack and 
Rep. James A. Burke, the Massachusetts 
member of the committee, ought immedi- 
ately to interest themselves. 

The Defense Department has blamed cler- 
ical deficiency for the mistakes to date, That 
is not an acceptable excuse for the larger 
items now being uncovered. Nor is it an ex- 
cuse for the flagrant violations of law which 
Mr. Gonzalez has cited on the House floor 
while nobody bothered to listen. 


[From the Dayton Daily News, Oct. 11, 1967] 
DEFENSE WASTE 


If Dayton's Rep. Charles Whalen can suc- 
ceed in pushing through his amendment to 
the Truth in Negotiations act, it will save 
the Defense department—and the public—a 
lot of money. 

Rep. Whalen cites cases, uncovered by the 
General Accounting Office, of the government 
being overcharged on defense contracts 
largely because of incorrect pricing data. The 
congressman shouldn’t have much trouble 
passing an amendment to require defense 
contractors to make records available for 
postcontract award reviews by Defense de- 
partment auditors. The Defense department 
already has agreed to this suggestion; the 
job is to write it into law. 

The public and Defense department can 
get further protection if Congress supports 
Rep. Henry Gonzalez’ (D-Tex.) bid to 
strengthen the Renegotiation board. This 
board has the power to demand that a de- 
fense contractor make a refund on profits 
at the end of the fiscal year if they are 
deemed excessive. 

However, Congress has been chopping 
away the authority of the board since 1954. 
Today it has only one-fourth of the man- 
power it had during the Korean war and has 
little jurisdiction. In view of the heavy de- 
fense work during the Vietnam war, these 
checks on defense spending are especially 
important. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Oct, 5, 1967] 
LEGISLATOR Hrrs Lack or War 
PROFITEERING CURBS 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 


WasHINcTON.—With defense spending at a 
record level and military procurement already 
exceeding the peak year of the Korean war, 
Congress is doing little or nothing to guard 
against war profiteering. 

There is no “Truman Committee,” such 
as helped to recover more than $1 billion 
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in excess profits from World War I. And 
the Renegotiation Board, established in 1951 
to review most prime (negotiated) contracts, 
has been virtually legislated out of effective 
authority. 

Rep. Henry Gonzalez, D-Tex. told the New 
Bedford Standard-Times today that both 
Congress and the Johnson administration 
seem to be either “unaware or indifferent” 
to war profiteering. He declared that the na- 
tion has already suffered from loose procure- 
ment policies. 


WANTS COMMITTEE 


Gonzalez called for creation of a Joint 
Senate-House Committee to keep an eye on 
military purchasing. He recalled that a spe- 
cial Senate Committee, headed by Harry S. 
‘Truman during World War II, investigated 
waste, extravagance and inefficiency in the 
military and—on its own—saved an esti- 
mated $1 billion by watchguarding war pro- 
duction and procurement. 

The senator went on to the presidency, 
partly on the strength of his reputation as 
an inyestigator. And, out of the Truman 
Committee grew the War Contracts Price Ad- 
justment Board, a forerunner of the Renego- 
tiation Board which was born at the height 
of the Korean war in 1951. 

Over a period of a dozen years, the Renego- 
tiation Board made 3,664 determinations of 
excess profits totaling $896 million. In addi- 
tion, contractors made voluntary refunds and 
price reductions during that time totaling 
$1.2 billion, making for more than $2.1 bil- 
lion in recoveries before allowance for taxes 


d. 

But, through the years, according to Gon- 
zalez, Congress has enacted so many amend- 
ments and exemptions that the Renegotia- 
tion Board is operating with badly weakened 
authority and a skeleton crew. In fact there 
was pressure last year to let the basic law 
expire. 

BASE RAISED 

As it now stands, the floor for contract 
awards subject to renegotiation has been 
raised to $1 million. Many standard items are 
exempted. 

Gonzalez has filed a bill, H.R. 6792, to re- 
store the $250,000 floor written into the orig- 
inal 1951 act and, hopefully, to replace some 
of the teeth that have gradually been 
knocked out by an apparently unconcerned 
Congress. 

Yet, no hearings are scheduled on the Gon- 
zalez bill and there is little indication that 
anything will be done, despite the daily out- 
ery for economy and the demands for cut- 
backs in federal spending. 

The Texas con has been talking 
about the problem for the past 18 months 
but he can’t seem to attract the serious at- 
tention of his colleagues or the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Prime contract awards this year 
will probably total around $45 billion, ex- 
ceeding by $1 billion or more the peak year of 
the Korean war. 

Vietnam expenditures alone are now esti- 
mated at around $22 billion a year, although 
Congress has been hard pressed to obtain 
an exact breakdown of costs that could 
directly be attributed to the war. 


PROCUREMENT CLIMBS 


Procurement spending climbed far more 
sharply between fiscal 1965 and fiscal 1967— 
by 61 per cent—than spending on the other 
major categories in the defense budget. 

Revelations by individual congressmen, 
particularly Rep. Otis G. Pike, D-N.Y., have 
lately highlighted instances of alleged over- 
pricing on specific procurement contracts. 
A House Armed Services subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Rep. Porter Hardy, 
D-Va., has begun a broad review of military 
procurement policies, procedures and prac- 
tices. 

Pike, for instance, has accused Litton In- 
dustries, Inc., of a “huge profit” 
from a sale of navigation equipment for the 
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F104 Starfighter Jet used in Vietnam. The 
New York co: is a member of the 
Hardy subcommittee but admits himself that 
the panel is not geared to making a “Tru- 
man-type” continuing inquiry into the major 
field of negotiated contracts and subcon- 
tracts. 

Likewise, Gonzalez does not feel that the 
armed services subcommittee is going to 
do the job that needs to be done. 

Supposedly, the Defense Department is 
closely supervising the level of profits by its 
major contractors. Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara—for unexplained reasons—has 
been reluctant to discuss publicly a study 
that he ordered some six years ago into the 
whole question of defense profits. 

But some members of Congress are ap- 
plying pressure on the Secretary to explain 
what progress has been made on the study 
and when, if ever, the results are to be pub- 
lished. 


[From the Standard-Times, Oct. 10, 1967] 
WATCHDOG ror DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Congress is showing an inexplicable penny 
‘wise, pound foolish attitude toward the 
proposal by a Texas member of the House 
to establish a watchdog agency on possible 
war profiteering. 

It is not demeaning defense contractors 
generally to observe that with more than 
$70 billion being spent annually for national 
security, some $22 billion for a gigantic mili- 
tary buildup in Vietnam alone, there is 
generous opportunity for cheating, and, on 
legitimate contracts, for unconscionable 
profits. 

The so-called Truman Committee found 
this to be true in World War II, saving an 
estimated $1 billion during its review of 
war-time contracts. And, Donald Larrabee 
of The Standard-Times Washington Bureau 
reports, the postwar successor to the com- 
mittee, the U.S. Renegotiation Board, 
recovered more than $2 billion in a dozen 
years. 

But that renegotiation agency's authority 
and stature has been so cut back that it 
is now virtually insignificant and the task 
of reviewing war spending has fallen to 
various committees, subcommittees and 
individuals, in uncoordinated and spasmodic 
effort. 

Why not, then, as Rep. Henry Gonzalez, 
D-Texas, urges, appropriate a modest 
$250,000 to get the Renegotiation Board fully 
functioning again, with restored powers? 

Maybe Mr. Gonzalez should provide House 
and Senate leaders with a review of the 
famed Harry Lev of Chicago case, and his 
fantastic manipulations with so mundane 
a task as making white hats for Navy en- 
listed personnel. 

Outwardly the only unroutine aspect of the 
contract awarded Lev was the number of 
hats involved, more than 6,000,000. But in 
1955, a Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. 
McClellan, D-Ark., took a further look and 
found: 

Lev had no factory when he got the con- 
tract, as was required. He rustled one up, 
in Puerto Rico. Then he got the specifica- 
tions changed to 1) increase the number of 
hats per box, 2) reduce the size of the hat, 
3) require installation of certain items on 
which Lev held a patent. 

In two years, out of the hat contract, 
$1,400,000 in cash passed through Lev's 
hands, $214,000 of which he could not give 
any destination for. But a number of persons 
in federal service had been bribed. And Lev 
became a millionaire. 

Maybe the profiteers of this type are few. 
But a guardian agency such as Rep. Gonzalez 
recommends is needed just to make sure. The 
Renegotiation Board more than paid its way. 
Its presence today would save money and be 
a warning that the administration is not as 
“unaware or indifferent” as Rep. Gonzalez’ 
experience up to now suggests. 
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From the Northampton (Mass.) Hampshire 
Gazette, Oct. 16, 1967] 


New ENGLAND WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON.—With defense spending at a 
record level and military procurement al- 
ready exceeding the peak year of the Korean 
war, Congress is doing little or nothing to 
guard against war profiteering. 

There is no “Truman Committee,” such as 
helped to recover more than $1 billion in 
excess profits from World War I. And the 
Renegotiation Board, established in 1951 to 
review most prime (negotiated) contracts, 
has been virtually legislated out of effective 
authority. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara ap- 
parently ordered a study of defense contract 
profiteering some six years ago but Congress 
did not learn of its existence until recently 
when Rep. Silvio Conte (R-Mass.) happened 
to stumble on the information while Mc- 
Namara was testifying before the foreign 
operations appropriations subcommittee, 

McNamara said the purpose of his secret 
study was to examine profits by contractor, 
by contract and by type of contract in hopes 
of setting some guidelines for military pur- 
chasing agents who have a shopping list of 
about $45 billion a year, under the impetus 
of Vietnam. But neither Congress nor the 
general public has been given any details 
of the Pentagon findings to date. McNamara 
says only that his data is still incomplete. 

Congressman Conte, for one, is pressing the 
Defense Secretary to determine how closely 
Pentagon auditors are supervising contract 
awards to protect the Government’s inter- 
ests. Conte has asked for a full report. 

“T think the Congress is entitled to know 
what this study of defense contractors 
shows,” he said, “After I hear from Mr. Me- 
Namara, I will be in a better position to 
evaluate what Congress should be doing in 
this field. It may be that we need to estab- 
lish an oversight committee to make certain 
that excessive profits are not being made in 
relation to the investment and the risk in- 
volved in the Vietnam procurement pro- 
gram.” 

Rep. Henry Gonzalez (D-Tex.), who has 
reg for a Joint Senate-House Committee 

eep an eye on mili urchas sa; 
that both Congress and’ Johns Ata ia 
istration seem to be either “unaware or in- 
different” to war profiteering. He believes the 
Nation has already suffered from loose pro- 
curement policies. 

Gonzalez has a bill that would strengthen 
the authority of the Renegotiation Board 
to review negotiated contracts. Over the past 
15 years, he says, Congress has enacted so 
Many amendments and exemptions that the 
Board cannot do an effective job. The floor 
for contract awards subject to review has 
been raised to $1 million. The Congressman 
wants to restore the $250,000 floor written 
into the original law. 

It seems unlikely that Gonzalez, Conte or 
anyone else is likely to be given the oppor- 
tunity enjoyed by former President Harry 
S. Truman when, as a Missouri Senator, 
he headed a special Senate committee in- 
vestigating World War II waste, extravagance 
and inefficiency in the military. The Tru- 
man Committee saved an estimated $1 
billion on its own by watchdogging war pro- 
duction and procurement. 

The Renegotiation Board, which grew out 
of these inquiries, was active during the 
Korean war. It made 3,664 determinations 
of excess profits totaling $896 million, over 
a period of a dozen years. In addition, con- 
tractors made voluntary refunds and price 
reductions during that time totaling $1.2 
billion, making for more than $2.1 billion 
in recoveries before allowance for taxes paid. 

Prime contract awards this year will prob- 
ably total about $45 billion, exceeding by $1 
billion or more the peak year of the Korean 
war. Vietnam expenditures alone are now 
estimated at around $22 billion a year, al- 
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though Congress has been hard pressed to 
obtain an exact breakdown of costs that 
could be directly attributed to the war. 

Procurement spending climbed far more 
sharply between fiscal 1965 and fiscal 1967— 
by 61 per cent—than spending on the other 
major categories in the defense budget. 

Now and then, individual congressmen 
have uncovered instances of alleged over- 
pricing on specific procurement contracts. 
But the charges have never been thoroughly 
explored by Congress. Rep. Porter Hardy 
(D-Va.), heads a special investigations sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee which comes as close as any 
group in Congress to being a procurement 
watchdog. 

But the Hardy unit has largely confined 
itself to monitoring the effectiveness of a 
1962 law which requires contractors to cer- 
tify that cost data submitted to Pentagon 
is complete, accurate and current. And, 
strangely, the question of profiteering is 
rarely mentioned in the growing daily out- 
cry for economy and the demands for cut- 
backs in federal spending. 

{From the San Antonio Express/News, Oct. 
29, 1967] 


OFF THE WAGON 


The House of Representatives has report- 
edly gone berserk in its crusade to trim un- 
necessary (some say necessary) government 
expenditures, but there is one economy band 
wagon that the boys don’t seem inclined to 
mount. 

This is the proposal of Bexar Rep. Henry 
Gonzalez that the Renegotiation Board be 
strengthened and its area broadened so that 
it can mount a major drive to prevent war 
profiteering. The value of prime defense con- 
tracts, he keeps telling his colleagues, has 
risen to $44.6 billion—more than the highest 
year of the Korean War—but the board’s 
ability to deal with profiteering has plum- 
meted. It is down from 724 employes in 1953 
to 179 last year. 

Getting no encouragement from other 
members of Congress, Henry B, is undaunted. 
He has just completed a series of seven floor 
appearances in which he called attention to 
support of his proposal from newspapers 
throughout the U.S. And he never tires of 
noting that a similar board recovered $11 
billion in excess profits during World War I. 


EDUCATION, POLITICS, AND THE 
FUTURE OF GREECE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the honor to deliver an ad- 
dress on education in Athens, Greece, at 
@ Symposium sponsored by the Greek 
Heritage Foundation, an American or- 
ganization headed by Christopher Janus, 
of Chicago. 

I insert the text of my address, Educa- 
tion, Politics, and the Future of Greece,” 
which was delivered on September 28, 
1967, at this point in the RECORD: 

EDUCATION, POLITICS, AND THE FUTURE OF 

GREECE 
(An address by Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS 
at a symposium sponsored by the Greek 

Heritage Foundation, Athens, Greece, Sep- 

tember 28, 1967) 

I am glad to be back in Greece. 

My first visit here was 16 years ago as a 
student at Oxford University and I remember 
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still the emotion I felt when I was greeted 
at the train station in my father’s home town, 
Kalamata, by my uncle and a dozen other 
relatives armed with bouquets of flowers, 
many tears and a horse-drawn carriage in 
which they whisked me off to the house 
where my father was born. 

Ten years later I came back with Chris- 
topher Janus and the Greek Heritage Foun- 
dation—and I know from that journey what 
pleasures are in store for you first travelers 
to Greece, 

In 1963, President Johnson sent me on Air 
Force One with President Truman, Mrs. 
Johnson and others in a delegation to at- 
tend the funeral of King Paul. And only 
last month I had the privilege of returning 
to Athens with the distinguished and beloved 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America, Archbishop 
Iakovos, to attend meetings of the American 
Archdiocesan Council here. 

Yet I am glad to be back in Greece so soon 
after my last visit because it affords me the 
opportunity to talk about a subject which 
is both central to my own responsibility as 
an American legislator and crucial to the 
future of Greece—education. 

For nearly nine years I have served as a 
member of the committee of the House of 
Representatives which has primary respon- 
sibility for legislation in the field of educa- 
tion. Indeed, I am proud to sit in the same 
subcommittee seat on the Committee on 
Education and Labor which John F, Kennedy 
held when he was a Congressman 20 years 
ago. 

As a member of this committee, I have 
had the opportunity to talk with students 
and teachers not only in the United States 
but also in Buenos Aires and Berlin, Lon- 
don and Leningrad, Warsaw and Djakarta, 
Caracas and Kyoto; I have, therefore, little 
hesitation in saying that the future of all 
these nations, including our own, will very 
largely depend on the kind of education they 
afford their young people. 

This is surely true of the future of Greece 
as well. 

Indeed, I believe that the quality of Greek 
life, the prosperity of the Greek people and 
the future of democracy in Greece will in 
large measure be determined by the re- 
sponses to five major challenges to Greece’s 
educational system—and I shall shortly dis- 
cuss them. 


GREEKS THE FIRST EDUCATORS 


It is, I think most appropriate that we 
discuss education here in Athens . for the 
theme of this symposium is “The Cultural 
Contributions of the Greeks—Ancient and 
Modern” . . . and it was the Greeks, after 
all, who were the first genuine educators of 
the Western world, the first to raise pro- 
found questions about how to educate both 
children and men. 

But even as the ancient Greeks criticized 
their educational system, we, too—modern 
Americans and modern Greeks—must an- 
swer serious questions about our own sys- 
tems of learning and teaching. 

I think this is especially important in 
Greece at a time when a new regime is 
reviewing some of the educational reforms 
begun a few years ago. 

Before I discuss the five decisions con- 
fronting those who shape Greece’s educa- 
tional system, I want to make some observa- 
tions about education generally based on 
my own experience as a member of the Con- 
gressional committee that helps shape edu- 
cational policy, at least at the Federal level, 
in our own country. 


EDUCATION; THE KEY TO DEVELOPMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


In the spring of 1961, shortly after Presi- 
dent Kennedy outlined the Alliance for 
Progress, I went to Argentina to gather in- 
formation on the potential role of higher 
education in achieving the objectives of the 
Alliance. 
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That visit persuaded me that the uni- 
versities of Latin America are an indispen- 
sable key to the economic development and 
social reform these nations must have if 
they are to create democratic societies and 
free political institutions that will endure. 

The universities of Latin America must 
produce the engineers, the agricultural spe- 
cialists, the economists, the scientists, the 
public administrators and the teachers 
needed to fight hunger, poverty and disease 
and to move the economies of their countries 
into the twentieth century. 

I think it fair to say that there is in- 
creasing agreement on the thesis set forth 
by a number of economists in recent years, 
notably Theodore Schultz of the University 
of Chicago, that a critical factor in the 
economic growth of the emerging nations— 
such as Latin America—is human capital, 
trained and educated men and women, as 
distinguished from physical resources. 

The need of Latin America to invest more 
in education, with highest priority in the 
strategic fields—those that contribute most 
directly to the economic development of a 
country—is just as urgent in the emerging 
countries of Asia and Africa. 


THE SOVIET UNION: COMMITMENT TO SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Let me turn to a second example within 
my own experience—the Soviet Union. 

A few years ago a Congressional subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member visited 
schools and technical institutes, colleges and 
universities in Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad. 

Our subcommittee left Russia with several 
vivid impressions. 

We were struck first by the great em- 
phasis the Soviet Union places on science 
and technology. Through their centrally 
planned economy, the Soviets have been able 
to allocate an immense share of their educa- 
tional resources for the production of highly 
skilled scientists and technicians. 

Soviet accomplishments, from the first 
Sputnik to the huge Bratsk hydro-electric 
station to the Serpuhkov electron accelerator 
are concrete evidence of the great success of 
this policy. 

A second striking characteristic of Soviet 
education is the insistence on providing 
access to successive levels of education ac- 
cording to ability. 

There is room at the top in the Soviet 
Union, and, next to Communist party 
activity, the best way up the ladder for the 
Soviet man or woman is education—espe- 
cially scientific or technical education. 

This combination of: 1) a totalitarian 
system, in which the flow in national in- 
vestment in education can be controlled 
from the center; with 2) a strong emphasis 
on producing scientists and engineers; and 
3) a determination to overtake the West eco- 
nomically and technically should help us 
all understand why the Soviet Union is so 
intensely committed to education. 


JAPAN: WIDESPREAD EDUCATION THE SECRET TO 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


I have spoken of the role of education in 
an underdeveloped area—Latin America— 
and a highly industrialized, Communist 
state—the Soviet Union—and now I shall say 
a word about education in another indus- 
trialized nation but one allied with the 
United States and in Asia—Japan. 

I returned from Japan to Washington only 
last week after several days of meetings in 
Shimoda—where Admiral Perry opened 
Japan to the West a little over a century 
ago—and where government officials, schol- 
ars and businessmen from both the United 
States and Japan, meeting as the Japanese 
American Assembly, reviewed the spectrum 
of our relationships with each other. 

What immediately strikes the traveler on 
his first visit to Japan—at least this one— 
is the extraordinary activity of the place. 
There are people everywhere—one takes a 
train through an almost endless chain of 
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thickly populated urban conglomerations— 
and they are all working as if tomorrow were 
to bring their last paychecks. But the phe- 
nomenal growth of Japan in the post-war 
period—averaging about ten percent in real 
terms over the decade 1955-1964—is only 
partially to be explained by the Japanese 
propensity for work. 

There are of course several other factors 
but a key one, as a survey in the Economist 
of London reported last May, “is always a 
shock for a visiting Briton to realize, It is 
that Japan is now a more educated society 
than Britain.“ 

Popular schooling in Japan has expanded 
beyond the nine year compulsory level to 
train masses of workers in the skills now 
needed for offices, laboratories and the bur- 
geoning new industry, while at the same 
time Japan is spawning a huge university 
population, 

Seventy percent of Japanese children, 
compared to under forty percent of British, 
stay in school to the age of 18 or past; some 
sixteen percent, versus less than ten per- 
cent in Britain, go to college; and within five 
years, some thirty percent of Japan’s new 
entrants into the labor market will have col- 
lege or university degrees. 

And the training of all of these people 
continues once inside the industrial firms 
they join. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that, in terms 
of per capita income, Japan is three genera- 
tions ahead of most of Asia and that it ranks 
only behind the United States, the Soviet 
Union and perhaps West Germany as an in- 
dustrial power? 

Knowledge has been an essential ingredi- 
ent of the economic miracle of Japan. 


UNITED STATES: THE EXPANDING COMMITMENT 
TO EDUCATION 


Let me now turn to the United States, for 
I believe that the successes and problems of 
American education, like those of Latin 
America, the Soviet Union, and Japan, con- 
tain lessons which are relevant to education 
in Greece. 

Commitment to education has character- 
ized American history since the days of the 
Pilgrims. Americans have placed unusual 
faith in their schools and colleges, and this 
faith has served them well. 

Yet despite this commitment by the 
world’s wealthiest nation, we have become 
increasingly aware that we have not by any 
means been fully meeting our own respon- 
sibilities to our schools and universities. 
Only in the last few years have we seen a 
tremendous outpouring of Federal legisla- 
tion channeling billions of dollars to support 
and improve American education at all lev- 
els. To supplement the efforts of state and 
local governments, and private resources, the 
Federal government is now investing huge 
sums in the construction of classrooms, li- 
braries and laboratories; in library books and 
materials; in loans and scholarships for col- 
lege students; and in programs designed to 
stimulate quality in education. 

Only recently we have assigned our schools 
perhaps the most difficult task of all—help- 
ing to overcome the debilitating effects of 
long-term deprivation among the nation’s 
poor and disadvantaged children—especially 
Negro children. 

We have not had enough time fully to 
assess the impact of all these programs. Even 
so we know that much remains to be done. 
Far too many qualified young Americans still 
cannot afford to attend college. Our system 
of vocational education has not kept pace 
with technological change. The rising campus 
population is placing great strains on exist- 
ing educational facilities. 

Above all, as I have just suggested, there 
are still certain segments of our population 
which, because of inferior education and 
racial injustice, continue to be locked out 
of the mainstream of American life. Although 
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there is not complete agreement on the 
answer to this overriding issue in American 
domestic life, there is near unanimous agree- 
ment that an indispensable part of the solu- 
tion lies in far greater efforts to provide edu- 
cation and training for all our citizens, and 
especially for the children of the urban 
ghetto. 

The new and expanding American commit- 
ment to education—one of the most exciting 
phenomena of the last few years in the United 
States—was perhaps best explained in the 
words of John F. Kennedy when he said: 

“Education is both the foundation and the 
unifying force of our democratic way of life— 
it is the mainstream of our economic and 
social progress—it is the highest expression 
of achievement in our society, ennobling and 
enriching human life. In short, it is at the 
same time the most profitable investment 
society can make and the richest reward it 
can offer. 


EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF GREECE 


With these considerations about the role 
of education in other countries in mind, let 
us now turn to Greece and reflect on what 
education means to the future of this na- 
tion. 

We all know that few people have held 
learning and knowledge in such high regard 
as the Greeks of the Golden Age and Hel- 
lenistic periods, In later times as well, in- 
cluding the Byzantine and Ottoman periods, 
the classical dedication to learning—to 
paideia—sometimes flourished and always 
endured. Even in the darkest periods of 
Ottoman domination, the ancient Greek no- 
tion of eleftheria—freedom of mind, body, 
and spirit—was somehow kept alive, and 
indeed, in many ways helped lay the ground- 
work for the creation of an independent 
Greek state. 

In the middle of the 19th century, thirty 
years after Greek independence, Matthew 
Arnold was able to say that the Greek peo- 
ple among all Europeans, were “ardently de- 
sirous of knowledge“. As Greece entered the 
20th century, Greek education compared 
quite favorably with most European coun- 
tries, at least as measured by literacy rates 
and school attendance. 

Professor Andreas Kazamias of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has noted that by this 
time the Greeks “possessed a reasonably 
well-graded system of education from ele- 
mentary to higher, including teacher train- 
ing institutions and some technical and vo- 
cational establishments,” 

As the present century unfolded, however, 
Greek education suffered from conditions 
which afflicted much of Europe. Persistent 
wars, political instability, powerful institu- 
tionalized interests, and conflicting social and 
educational ideologies impeded educational 
progress. 

World War II and the civil war created 
havoc. By 1950, according to Professor Kaza- 
mias, over 70 percent of the school buildings 
were either destroyed or heavily damaged, 
ninety percent of school equipment was lost, 
and the teacher corps itself was decimated. 
Administrative chaos abounded. 

The post-war years saw a growing dissatis- 
faction with the state of education. Critics 
contended that the gymnasia (the six-year, 
post-elementary schools) had become too 
preoccupied with a classical curriculum at 
the expense of such subjects as contemporary 
literature and the sciences. Critics further 
contended that technical and vocational edu- 
cation, while making some progress, was woe- 
fully inadequate to the needs of a modern 
society. The universities were thought to be 
overcrowded, understaffed and, like the 
gymnasia, wedded to an anachronistic cur- 
riculum. 

In 1957, against this background of dis- 
content, the government appointed a special 
committee to scrutinize the educational sys- 
tem and to propose guidelines for change. As 
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one scholar has said, The report of this com- 
mittee ushered in a ferment for reform un- 
paralleled in the history of modern Greek 
education.” Following this report, major leg- 
islative reforms were enacted in 1959 and 
again in 1964. 

I shall not here describe in detail the re- 
form effort begun in these years, but I must 
note that the thrust of the reforms was to 
place more emphasis on the modern Greek 
heritage and to expand and update the con- 
tent of the curriculum. Considerable progress 
was made, for example, in adapting educa- 
tion and training to contemporary economic 
needs. And the need for greater equality in 
educational opportunities was underscored, 
The 1964 legislation declared: “The basis and 
the guarantee of a true democracy rest on 
equality—without discrimination—of all cit- 
izens to acquire the benefits of education.” 

Although the beginnings of reform spoke 
well for the future of Greek education, 
serious problems remained to be faced. Com. 
pared to other Western European countries— 
or say, Japan—the shortcomings were still 
very serious, in large part because not enough 
resources were being allocated to education. 

Nonetheless and in spite of these problems, 
the dominant theme of the reform movement 
was proodos—progress. The ideals, at least, 
had been defined, the goals established, and 
there was advance. Crucial decisions, how- 
ever, were yet to be made as of April 1967. 

As a practicing politician and as a mem- 
ber of a Congressional committee that han- 
dles some of the most controversial legisla- 
tion in American politics, I am fully aware 
of the interaction between education and 
politics. We all recognize that the develop- 
ment of an educational system does not take 
place within a vacuum—in the United States, 
in Greece or in any other country. 

And so I realize that the political frame- 
work within which decisions on education 
are made in Greece in the months ahead will 
have an important bearing on the Greek 
educational system. 


FIVE MAJOR CHALLENGES TO THE GREEK 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Keeping this factor in mind, I want to con- 
clude my discussion by reiterating that the 
quality of Greek life, the prosperity of the 
Greek people and the future of democracy 
in Greece will in large measure be deter- 
mined by the response to five major chal- 
lenges to Greece’s educational system. 

These five issues are important in every 
country today, but especially so in Greece. 
They are: 

1. The need to invest more resources in 
education. 

Every nation must decide what proportion 
of its national wealth it will invest in edu- 
cation. I have already said that even in the 
world’s most affluent nation, the United 
States, we still allocate far too little for edu- 
cation. 

Yet in Greece, education has been kept on 
a starvation diet. 

Experts report that Greece ranks second 
lowest among European countries in public 
expenditures on education as a percentage of 
Gross National Product—ahead of Spain but 
below Turkey. 

The economic development and industrial 
growth of Greece, as of other modern socie- 
ties, is largely dependent on an adequate 
supply of trained men and women. 

Without sufficient investment in human 
resources development in Greece, social and 
economic progress will be severely limited. 

And let me here add that watering down 
the quality of education, by, for example, 
providing too few teachers, too few books 
and inadequate equipment, is no lasting an- 
swer to increased numbers of students. The 
success of an educational system depends on 
meeting qualitative as well as quantitative 
standards. 

2. The need to place more stress on techni- 
cal and vocational education. 
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I have said that modern economists have 
effectively shown that investment in human 
capital as well as physical plant and equip- 
ment is essential to economic growth, And 
I have noted that both the Soviet Union and 
Japan have given high priority to this area 
of education. 

Even an advanced industrial society like 
the United States has serious weaknesses in 
its vocational and technical education pro- 
grams, and we in America are now seeking to 
make radical improvements in our job train- 
ing programs, 

Less highly developed nations like Greece 
need to make intensified efforts to train 
more young people as technicians, agrono- 
mists, economists, scientists, public adminis- 
trators and for other careers crucial to the 
building of a modern economy. 

3. The need to assure widespread access to 
education, basing opportunity for schooling 
on merit rather than means. 

Nations that restrict the chance for an 
education to a few waste the most precious 
resource they have—brainpower. 

It has only been within recent years that 
the United States has begun to provide Fed- 
erally financed loans and scholarships to 
talented but needy young people seeking to 
go to college. As President Johnson said, 
“This nation is determined to give all our 
young the education they deserve.” 

In a poorer country like Greece, the ex- 
tension of opportunities for education—both 
high school and university—to talented 
young people, poor as well as rich, is critical 
to the future of the nation. 

A philosophy that restricts education to an 
elite is self-defeating. 

It remains to be seen whether reforms in 
Greece that enable more students to complete 
high school and the university will be main- 
tained and expanded. 

4. The need to develop effective programs 
of citizenship education. 

An important legacy of Periclean Greece 
to Western civilization was the concept of 
the responsible citizen, one who participates 
fully in the life of his community. 

The effort to teach Greek school children 
the principles of democracy today should be 
intensified. 

For it is surely clear that a widespread ap- 
preciation by the citizenry of both their 
rights and responsibilities as citizens is in- 
dispensable in a society that claims to be 
free. 

Greece taught this great lesson to the world 
many centuries ago and every democratic na- 
tion still aspires to practice this ideal. 

I might here note that citizenship educa- 
tion in the United States is expanding to in- 
clude the notion of public service. More and 
more young Americans are seeking to serve 
their fellow man through enrolling in the 
Peace Corps abroad and enlisting in the War 
on Poverty at home. 

Perhaps Greek educators will want to con- 
sider devising programs designed to instill 
this concept of public service. 

5. The need to assure freedom of inquiry 
and discussion to teachers and students. 

It was the glory of 5th Century Athens 
that her gates were always open to new peo- 
ple and new ideas. The conviction that the 
freedom of the human spirit depends on the 
freedom of the human mind has become a 
fundamental part of the legacy which Amer- 
ica and the entire Western world inherited 
from Greece. 

This legacy has become the basis of acade- 
mic freedom—freedom of teachers and stu- 
dents to think, to question, to criticize with- 
out being threatened or coerced. 

I must confess that academic freedom has 
come under frequent attack in the United 
States, Few Americans are proud, for ex- 
ample, of the era of McCarthyism and the 
assault on academic and other forms of free- 
dom that it represented. In this connection, 
I think you may be interested to know that 
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one of the continuing concerns of President 
Kennedy was to press for the elimination of 
a loyalty oath that had been required of 
university students who applied for govern- 
ment loans. 

For President Kennedy recognized the im- 
portance in a democratic society of assuring 
the right of free inquiry to students and 
teachers and he successfully fought to have 
this loyalty oath, a symbol of hostility to free 
inquiry, removed from the law. 

Yet even in our own day academic freedom 
from time to time comes under attack in the 
United States. We know academic freedom 
was destroyed in Nazi Germany, and we 
know that it is not respected in Communist 
states. It is now an important issue in Greek 
life, and we all hope, I am sure, that it will 
be resolved in such fashion as to strengthen 
the institutions of freedom in Greece. 

When constitutional government is re- 
stored to Greece—as the present government 
has promised it will be-—-this question of 
freedom for students and teachers will un- 
doubtedly come more sharply into focus. 

How Greece responds to these five chal- 
lenges to education will, I repeat, tell much 
about the future of the Greek people in the 
20th century. 

SUMMARY 

Let me summarize what I have tried to 
say. 
Education in Greece, like the Greek nation 
itself, is in a period of flux. 

As an American of Greek ancestry and as 
a legislator principally interested in educa- 
tion, I have ventured, first, to draw some les- 
sons about education from my observations 
in my own country and in other lands. 

I have suggested, second, that every nation 
that seeks to lift the quality of life of its 
individual citizens and to advance economi- 
cally and socially must make an adequate 
investment in education, For I believe with 
President Kennedy that “education is the 
keystone in the arch of freedom and prog- 
ress.” 

Finally, I have touched briefly on some of 
the critical issues—as I view them—confront- 
ing education in Greece. Each of them is an 
issue which is also important in the United 
States and I dare say to every other nation 
as well. 

I hope I have made clear that it has not 
been my purpose to tell the Greek people 
how they should operate their educational 
system. Rather, I have sought, as one who 
loves Greece and wants to see the land of 
his father’s birth and the land which is the 
home of our common intellectual heritage, 
flower and flourish. In Pericles’ magnificent 
funeral oration Thucydides tells us that 
Pericles says of Athens, “In a word I claim 
that our city as a whole is an education to 
Greece and that her members yield to none, 
man to man, for independence of spirit, 
many-sidedness of attainment, and complete 
self-reliance in limbs and brain.” 

It is in that same noble spirit that Pericles 
also said, in praising the citizens of Athens 
that.. . instead of looking on discussion as 
a stumbling-block in the way of action, we 
(Athenians) think it an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any wise action at all.” 

I believe that Pericles’ advice then is still 
worth following today in Greece and, indeed, 
in every land. In particular, I hope that 
Athenians and all Greeks will still be able to 
discuss the vital issues affecting education 
and, for that matter, issues touching the 
whole of Greek life. I am confident that free 
men everywhere share that hope. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: TIME 
FOR REASSESSMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, November 29, 1967, I had the honor 
of addressing the annual conference of 
the National Council of University Re- 
search Administrators here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The subject of my address was the re- 
lationship between the universities and 
research supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I insert this address at this point in 
the RECORD: 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT: TIME FOR REASSESSMENT 
(An address by Congressman JoHN BRADEMAS, 

at the annual conference of the National 

Council of University Research Admin- 

men: Washington, D.C., November 29, 
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I am pleased to have the opportunity to- 
day to talk to you about the significance 
of your work as directors of university re- 
search programs, for I believe that the re- 
search for which you bear some responsi- 
bility is of great significance not only to 
your respective institutions but to the entire 
nation. 

Yet the wider implications of the struc- 
ture of research in the United States have 
received far too little attention from the 
university community, the Federal executive 
agencies or from us in Congress. 

I recognize that no two universities are 
organized identically and that your own re- 
sponsibilities vary from one institution to 
another, Some of you may function chiefly 
as brokers between the talent pool of prin- 
cipal investigators on campus and the Fed- 
eral agencies here in Washington that 
dispense research and development grants. 
Others of you may have some major respon- 
sibility for molding the policies of your 
institution with regard to research. 

Yet I am sure that nearly all of you, in 
carrying out your duties, exercise consid- 
erable influence in counselling your respec- 
tive institutions in an area of policy criti- 
cal importance not only to your university 
but also, because of the effects of research 
activities, to the nation. 

It is for these reasons and in this con- 
text that I should like to share with you some 
observations on the relationship between the 
university and government-sponsored re- 
search, 

TIME NOW TO REASSESS RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Now is an especially appropriate time to 
reassess this relationship. Why? 

In the first place, Federally cupported aca- 
demic research has reached a magnitude 
such that its impact is pervasive in terms 
both of shaping the process of education 
on campus and of yielding insights and ad- 
vances for the wider society. 

After all, in the short span of nearly 8 
years that your National Council of Uni- 
versity Research Administrators has been in 
existence, Federal support for research and 
development has more than trebled, from 
$410 million expended by universities and 
colleges in calendar 1960, exclusive of Federal 
contract research centers, to an estimated 
$1.47 billion for the current calendar year. 
During the same time, the proportion of total 
university and college research and develop- 
ment funds received from the Federal govern- 
ment rose from slightly less than 50% in 
1960 to about 62% in 1967. 

On the other hand, mounting pressures to 
economize, especially in view of the Vietnam 
War, are leading both Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to hold the line or even to 
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cut back the level of Federal support for 
academic research. Consider, if you will, 
several indices of this economy drive. As you 
know, the growth of Federally-sponsored re- 
search for academic science—including re- 
search facilities and aid to students as well 
as research funds per se—has accelerated 
sharply in recent years. 

Here are some National Science Foundation 
figures that indicate how fast Federal support 
of academic science has been growing: 

Fiscal Year 1964 saw a 15% growth over 
Fiscal 1963, Fiscal 1965 a 19% expansion over 
1964, and Fiscal 1966 bore a 20.8 increase, 
carrying Federal obligations past the $2 bil- 
lion level. 


DECLINE IN FEDERAL SUPPORT OF ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH 


But in Fiscal 1967 the rate of increase 
dropped to 8.3%, and, more significantly, the 
figure for the present Fiscal Year 1968 will 
show no more than a 2% increase. If we take 
into account rising costs and inflation, this 
figure actually represents a slight decline of 
Federal support for academic sciences. 

Moreover, graduate school programs will 
be subjected to further pressure as the num- 
ber of Federally sponsored fellowships is re- 
duced. Although precise figures have not been 
released, some estimates have been made by 
Dr. Philip H. Abelson, Director of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and editor of Science 
Magazine. After careful checking Dr. Abelson 
recently came up with a previously unpub- 
lished Federal agency estimate projecting a 
precipitous drop off in newly awarded Fed- 
erally supported fellowships and traineeships 
from 15,000 in fiscal year 1966 to 10,500 in 
fiscal 1968. 

These circumstances should compel the 
universities and those who direct their re- 
search to consider with even more than 
normal care important national policy de- 
cisions affecting the structure of research. 

I hope, then, to stimulate your thinking 
about values and responsibilities that go far 
beyond the boundaries of your own individ- 
ual universities. For, as a member of the 
committee of the House of Representatives— 
Education and Labor—having primary re- 
sponsibility for higher education, I believe 
it is not only desirable but essential for the 
welfare of higher education and the nation 
to encourage a more sharply focused dialogue 
about a number of critically important 
issues raised by the relationship between 
university-based research and the Federal 
Government. 


THE FEDERAL AND THE UNIVERSITY PERSPECTIVES 


Two ways of looking at the issues associ- 
ated with the advent of major Federal sup- 
port for research and related activities come 
immediately to mind. 

One might, for example, view matters from 
a Federal government perspective. 

Is there, we might ask, an overall Federal 
policy regarding the support of research? Or, 
have governmental outlays for research sim- 
ply mushroomed without benefit of guiding 
logic? 

What kinds of policies and procedures have 
been or might be adopted to administer the 
current estimated 17 billions of public dol- 
lars which flow from the Federal government 
for these purposes? 

How do governmental bodies see research 
funds affecting the functions and objectives 
which these bodies were created to serve? 
How do governmental agencies view the in- 
stitutions that become the operating users 
of these funds? 

To put the point another way, what kinds 
of research policies, procedures and programs 
in the Federal government need re-examina- 
tion and adjustment? 

A second way to view the issue would be to 
start from the vantage point of the user 
institutions including universities, Federal 
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contract research centers, independent re- 
search organizations and private industry. 

What, we might ask, are the effects of 
Federal policy on those institutions? What 
kinds of costs and benefits are associated 
with the participation of different kinds of 
institutions in Federal research activities? 

How are the purposes and functional re- 
sponsibilities of different kinds of institu- 
tions affected for good or ill by the tremen- 
dous Federal role in the support of research 
and development? 

Each of these approaches has certain ad- 
vantages, and certainly Congress should 
consider both. For that reason, in these 
remarks I shall, without limiting myself 
either to the perspective of the Federal gov- 
ernment or of the participating agencies and 
institutions, examine briefly nine issues 
which I believe have become acute with the 
rise of major Federal support for research. 
I propose to sketch out the dimensions of 
each of these issues and then, at the con- 
clusion, to offer certain suggestions. 


ONLY 3.1 PERCENT OF FEDERAL R. & D. FUNDS 
GOES FOR SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. Let me begin with an issue that is espe- 
cially timely this year owing to the initiation 
of legislation in both the House and the 
Senate authorizing the establishment of a 
national social science foundation—the 
adequacy of Federal support for the social 
sciences, 

In the past twenty years we have witnessed 
a phenomenal growth of Federal support for 
research and development. The overwhelm- 
ing proportion, we know, has gone to the 
support of the natural sciences, including the 
physical, chemical, biological, and medical 
sciences. Only a very small proportion of the 
total funds allocated by the Federal agencies 
to the support of basic and applied research 
has gone to support the social sciences. Up- 
dated and, I believe, thus far unpublished 
National Science Foundation figures indicate 
that in fiscal year 1966 Federal funds for 
research in social sciences, exclusive of psy- 
chological sciences, expressed as a part of 
all Federal funds for basic and applied re- 
search, was 3.1 per cent. 

This small percentage of dollars directed 
to the social sciences is to me a matter of 
serious concern, Of course, neither the num- 
ber of dollars nor the percentage of dollars 
is relevant by itself. A great deal of the de- 
bate about inadequate support for the social 
sciences has been conducted almost entirely 
in terms of the disparity of the support. 
Neither the actual dollars arguments nor 
the percentage arguments make much differ- 
ence until those figures are weighed along- 
side the long range benefits to society likely 
to result from greater support for the social 
sciences, 

But the provision of adequate support for 
the social sciences and the humanities is 
based not only on the potential outcomes of 
either mission-oriented or “free” research 
in these areas, The social sciences and the 
humanities are vitally important parts of 
university, college and lower schooling, and 
the social studies in the long run stand to 
suffer if not provided with sufficient means 
to develop and advance the frontiers of 
knowledge in their own particular discipline. 


FACTS NEEDED TO STRESS IMPACT OF RESEARCH 
ON TEACHING 

2. I pass now to a second issue, one with 
two dimensions. Its first aspect is the argu- 
ment that research support is necessary in 
all fields in order to improve the quality of 
instruction; its second is the counter argu- 
ment, voiced in recent years by an increas- 
ingly articulate and aroused student bedy 
and ably supported by other standard bearers 
as well, that the presence of large scale re- 
search on college and university campuses 
across the country actually creates a severe 


drain on teaching. 
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Both of these questions have been a sub- 
ject of considerable debate, and the testi- 
mony available on all sides of the issues is 
voluminous. To illustrate my point I need 
only cite the 1965 hearings published by the 
House Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Training Programs fol- 
lowing Congressman Henry Reuss’ valuable 
investigation of the potential conflicts be- 
tween the purposes and operations of the 
Federal research programs and the nation’s 
goals for higher education. 

Intuitively it is easy to see how the pres- 
ence of research in the university environ- 
ment contributes to the timeliness, the 
relevance and the currency of instruction in 
higher education. I am also aware of the 
sense of rigor which teaching can impart to 
research, 

In short, there are strong logical argu- 
ments for supporting full-fledged research 
and teaching programs in colleges and 
universities. 

On the other hand, logic and intuition 
must themselves be subject to the test of 
reality, and one of those realities is the per- 
sistent complaint from various quarters that 
the rhetoric does not jibe with the facts. 
Increasingly researchers simply are not 
teachers, and teachers are not researchers, 
The functions become separated in the uni- 
versity. The students bewail their lack of 
access to their professors and complain of 
the degree to which they are made to feel 
that they are a relatively minor and annoying 
impediment to the real business of the uni- 
versity—which is servicing the research needs 
of Federal agencies and foundations, 

The need for hard data here, for relevant 
evidence, is clear. While logic is neat and 
intuition compelling, they cannot continue 
to be the sole basis of national research 
policy. 

COST SHARING: PRO AND CON 

3. Let us proceed to a third issue—and one 
of the hottest at the moment—cost sharing, 

The idea that research performed on cam- 
pus is of some benefit to the institution at 
which it is performed as well as to the agen- 
cy which supports it has constituted one of 
the foundation stones for a government pol- 
icy about which there has been substantial 
controversy. Accordingly, the principle of 
cost sharing, or institutional contribution, 
has been applied almost universally through- 
out the government by agencies granting or 
contracting for research with colleges and 
universities. 

Again the issue is a murky one, The prob- 
lem seems to revolve around several presump- 
tions not all of which are mutually consist- 
ent. 

On the one hand, the argument for cost 
sharing is advanced by those who hold that 
research is mutually beneficial to both in- 
stitution and governmental agency and 
therefore should in some degree be supported 
by both. Others support cost sharing on the 
grounds that so long as the institution has 
some of its own funds in each venture, it 
maintains a degree of academic control over 
those projects essential to keep institutional 
priorities in sight. This control, it is said, 
would be lost if research projects were wholly 
funded by the granting or contracting agen- 
cy. 

Those who argue against cost sharing do 
so on the grounds that colleges and univer- 
sities, under cost sharing arrangements, are 
forced to sacrifice other aspects of their ac- 
tivities in order to subsidize research which 
is beneficial to the nation as a whole and 
which, therefore, ought to be supported 
wholly by the agency or agencies involved. 
This approach holds that if the funding 
agency believes the research is important 
enough to support, it should be willing to 
stand the full costs of the project effort. 

Some have suggested an interesting com- 


promise. They propose that the granting 
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agency should adopt somewhat more flexible 
policies, seeking institutional cost sharing 
where the research activities are proposed 
and initiated by the academic community, 
but adopting a policy of full reimbursement 
where the projects are proposed by a partic- 
ular government agency to support its mis- 
sion. 

The issue is clearly most important to 
higher education, for something like two 
billion Federal dollars are expended each year 
on research and development in the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

If one adopts as a minimum a five per- 
cent figure for cost sharing, simple arith- 
metic reveals that as a community, the 
American college and university must put up 
$100 million annually from their own funds. 
And, as the magnitude of Federally-spon- 
sored university research continues to ex- 
pand, our universities, already severely 
pressed for adequate operating funds, will 
find themselves subjected to increasing fi- 
nancial pressures. 


INADEQUATE UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT OF 
RESEARCH 


4. Cost sharing leads us into the fourth 
issue, the question of university responsibil- 
ity for the management of research, This 
problem arises as much from the system of 
project grants so fully ingrained in the ad- 
ministrative philosophy of research pro- 
grams at the Federal level as from the pe- 
culiar independence of the academic disci- 
plines and the bargaining power that their 
independence gives them with university ad- 
ministrations across the country. 

My conversations with agency officials in 
the government reveal the degree to which 
college and university administrations are 
often nothing more than transmitting and 
contracting agents for project directors with 
most of the administration and negotiation 
being handled directly by the principal in- 
vestigators. To be sure, this pattern is now 
changing, particularly at the larger insti- 
tutions. Yet the amount of control, or lack 
of it, that universities have over their re- 
search faculties often creates administrative 
problems. 

I shall simply suggest a series of questions 
which seem relevant here. How much control 
should universities have in this matter? 
What responsibilities do principal investi- 
gators owe to institutions which have housed 
their research? How can the obligations on 
all sides be satisfactorily fulfilled? 

In what sense, for example, can a univer- 
sity be said to be fully in control of itself 
if its highest officials do not know, and in 
some instances are not allowed to know, 
what kind of research is being conducted on 
campus? 

How can both university and faculty mem- 
bers protect themselves against the extreme 
mobility of the market place to insure that 
research obligations are fully satisfied be- 
fore personnel shifts take place? Is the more 
important question perhaps one of devising 
Management procedures which insure the 
development of realistic timetables for re- 
search efforts which take place in college and 
university environments? 


THE MERITS OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
SPECIALIZATION 


5. A fifth issue relates to the question of 
inter-institutional cooperation. 

This question is now not so much one of 
research management as university manage- 
ment. To what extent can a university at- 
tempt to be universally excellent? Or, to re- 
verse the question, to what extent can a uni- 
versity afford not to be excellent in a bal- 
anced spread of fields? Excellence, of course, 
is critical to the performance of research and 
to the training of graduate students; the two 
go hand in hand. 

The prospects of inter-institutional co- 
operation are attractive here. But the im- 
plications of university decisions to cooperate 
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with one another in order to limit the fields 
in which they will strive for excellence are 
obviously far-reaching for the planning and 
development of research efforts. 

Of some interest here may be a relatively 
new effort in the U.S. Office of Education 
which may well illustrate the two-fold bene- 
fits of specialization. In the Research and De- 
velopment Center Program of the Office of 
Education, a mechanism has been evolved 
whereby an institution with a high degree of 
competence of a particular sort chooses to 
identify a specific problem area in education 
as its own research specialization. If every- 
thing is satisfactory the institution commits 
itself to administering an evolving program of 
research focused on that problem area, con- 
tinually regenerating its work on the basis 
of its findings. 

This arrangement requires a strong degree 
of institutional commitment and the crea- 
tion of planning and administrative mechan- 
isms equal to the task, but it also tends to 
free the university, for this portion of its 
research at least, from the difficulties and dis- 
locations inherent in the project research ap- 
proach. 

Perhaps this Office of Education concept 
should have broader applicability. 


SPREADING THE WEALTH 


6. Let me now raise the important question 
of geographical distribution. 

The problem runs deeper than the political 
pork barrel syndrome. 

All research agencies in the Federal govern- 
ment operate at present under an executive 
order signed by the President two years ago 
requiring agency officials to pay particular 
attention to the research needs and capabil- 
ities of small colleges and to concern them- 
selves with the more equitable distribution of 
research funds across the nation. 

A whole series of tantalizing issues comes 
to mind. Do the purposes for which govern- 
ment agencies support research demand that 
it be done solely on the basis of the most 
competent personnel? Does not this policy 
then create a situation where the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer? 

Or turn the question around. Is it in the 
national interest that research and devel- 
opment funds should be concentrated in the 
40 or 50 strongest research institutions or, 
in the long run, do not the nation and 
higher education generally stand to benefit 
more if the funds are more widely dis- 
tributed? 

If my earlier observation that research 
tends to improve teaching has any merit, 
then is it not essential that some research 
funds be provided to all institutions? 

To put the point another way, cannot our 
society afford to support research as a process 
critically important to the instructional 
function of higher education as contrasted 
with research conceived as an activity de- 
signed to yield, ultimately, answers to press- 
ing social and technological questions? 


THE PERPLEXING PROBLEM OF CLASSIFIED 
RESEARCH 


7. A seventh issue of considerable currency 
is the perplexing question of classified or 
secret research, All across the country uni- 
versities are reassessing their policies con- 
cerning classified research projects for the 
Federal government. 

There are at least two elements to this 
concern. Faculty members are afraid that 
secret contracts may force scholars to default 
on their professional obligation to make 
known the results of their research activities. 
In addition, it is no secret that opposition 
by some scholars to the war in Vietnam 
and to any war-connected research has also 
contributed to this reassessment. 

There are very difficult moral, professional 
and practical problems involved in this issue. 
They range from the desire to locate such 
contracts in universities—because that is 
where basic research is being done—to the 
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moral and professional concerns I have al- 
ready cited, the responsibility of American 
citizens qua citizens who happen to be 
academicians with a capability of contrib- 
uting to national security. 

8. An eighth major issue centers on the 
kinds of research functions that universities 
ought to perform. More than one university 
operates large, if not huge, contract labora- 
tories for the Federal government, In these 
laboratories activities all the way from basic 
research through development and initial 
testing take place. While the advantages to 
a university of operating such activities are 
clear both in financial and public relations 
terms, it is still relevant to ask whether, in 
terms of the peculiar missions of colleges 
and universities in the United States, many 
of the latter stages of the research and de- 
velopment continuum are best performed in 
universities, Perhaps other types of organi- 
zations are more suitable. 

When I raise this issue, I am certainly 
not questioning the importance of involving 
the academic community in the application 
or development stage; I am asking rather 
whether the university is always or even 
often the best place to carry out such 
activities. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH POLICY IS OVERDUE 


9. I have reserved for last the largest of the 
issues, namely, the question of the develop- 
ment of a national research policy which 
would help us allocate wisely funds among 
and across the disciplines by which we have 
traditionally advanced our knowledge in all 
fields—the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences and the arts and humanities. 

Many, many agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment engage in the support of research 
and development programs. An Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology exists, one of the pur- 
poses of which is to coordinate these efforts. 
However, certain circumstances conspire to 
work against the development of a national 
research policy. I might cite again, for ex- 
ample, the enormous gaps in existing re- 
search support for the humanities and social 
sciences, the traditional independence of the 
university community and the relative free- 
dom of some individual Federal agencies to 
pursue their own courses of action. 

But the growth of science in the past 20 
years makes an effort to develop a national 
policy essential. Of course, in one sense we 
already have by default a national research 
policy, but it is ad hoc and insufficiently 
considered, 

Many types of people, many competencies, 
many different agencies will need to be in- 
volved in the kind of discussions of which 
I speak, for it is far from clear what should 
be the administrative arrangements for for- 
mulating and implementing such a national 
policy. Certainly the dialogue will have to 
move from an exclusively academic base. In 
particular, the discussion will have to build 
much better bridges to the political decision- 
makers than has so far been the case, for 
they are the ones who must defend to their 
constituencies their votes for billions of 
dollars for research. 

The shaping of a national research policy 
will involve the discussion and analysis of 
all of the issues I have raised here and more. 
It will necessarily involve the academic com- 
munity, industry, the lay public and politi- 
cal figures. It is clear to me, however, that 
the size and significance of the research 
effort in the United States—a size and sig- 
nificance, incidently, which extends far 
beyond our borders—constitutes probably 
the best argument for the establishment of 
some mechanism for the continuing develop- 
ment of such a national policy. 

I have raised a number of issues with you 
today. In discussing some of them I have in- 
dicated my own leanings; for others I have 
sought only to raise crucial questions, In 
concluding, however, I want to take a specific 
stand on two of the issues I have discussed. 
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First, I am convinced of the need for a 
substantial expansion in support of research 
and related activities in the social sciences 
and the humanities, as well as, I might add, 
continuing appropriate support for the nat- 
ural sciences. During recent years we have 
devised a number of programs aimed at solv- 
ing the social problems of our country. All 
of these programs—for examples, health, 
poverty, education and housing—depend 
upon the strength and depth of our under- 
standing about men as individuals and as 
social phenomena. The legislation and the 
appropriations accompanying them have un- 
derscored the national commitment to come 
to grips with these problems, But we are 
dependent upon science and upon the scien- 
tific tool of research to lend us the com- 
petence to solve them. 


TOO LITTLE RESEARCH FOR EDUCATION 


Second, I believe we should increase sub- 
stantially our investment in research on 
education. For we now spend on our educa- 
tional system, including higher education, 
nearly $50 billion a year. Yet in support of 
this vast enterprise, of such overriding im- 
portance for shaping our society, we spend 
not more than $150 million a year for re- 
search and development aimed at improving 
the efficiency, effectiveness and relevance of 
our educational system. This figure consti- 
tutes about two-fifths of one percent of the 
total effort. Yet fully 3 percent of the na- 
tion’s Gross National Product goes to re- 
search and development for all activities. 

As a nation, we have not yet learned 
enough about how to teach and to learn. It 
is clear that we must invest more in research 
on education if we are to reap the maximum 
dividends from our substantial expenditures 
on education. 

For our children—and the educated men 
and women they become—constitute the 
most important natural resource we have. 
Yet, as Dr. Hendrik G, Gideonse of the U.S. 
Office of Education has pointed out, it is 
ironic that we have not found their educa- 
tion sufficiently pressing to devote to it 
adequate research resources. 

With so many critical issues before us— 
and I am sure you could add others to my 
list—I want to make one final plea to you 
as university research administrators. My 
plea is that you intensify the dialogue on 
these issues among yourselves, with other 
university officials, with researchers and 
teachers, with Federal executives and Mem- 
bers of Congress concerned with the rela- 
tionship between university-based, Federally- 
supported research activities. 

Not only the colleges and universities you 
serve but the entire nation has a stake in the 
fruits of this dialogue. 


PROGRESS WITH PATIENCE—TITLE 
I OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, November 29, 1967, I had the privi- 
lege of addressing a conference of State 
officials in charge of coordinating pro- 
grams under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

The conference, held here in Washing- 
ton, was scheduled by the U.S. Office of 
Education to give the State title I co- 
ordinators the opportunity to share with 
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each other ideas from their experience in 
helping local schools operate programs 
for disadvantaged children under title I 
of this historic legislation. 

I insert the text of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 


PROGRESS WITH PATIENCE—TITLE I OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 


(Address by Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS, 
conference of State title I (ESEA) co- 
ordinators, November 29, 1967, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

I am glad to have the opportunity to 
speak at this significant conference. 

As coordinators of Title I programs under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, you have my greatest respect and ad- 
miration. During the past two years, you 
have taken on the responsibility to help 
carry out America’s first major commitment 
to erasing inequality of opportunity in our 
schools, President Johnson and we in Con- 
gress provided the mandate in 1965, but it 
has fallen to dedicated and determined peo- 
ple like you to face the tough problem of 
transforming that mandate into concrete 
programs. 

As the National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children said 
over a year ago, you are a group “standing 
in the eye of a national hurricane, weather- 
ing conflicting demands and expectations, 
yet upon (whom) the Nation depends to 
pilot it over an uncharted sea.” 

Indeed, I consider few tasks to be more 
critical than yours to the future of our na- 
tion. For ESEA, particularly Title I, holds 
the promise of quality education for all 
Americans, and we must make good on that 
promise. 

This is not to say that through Title I 
alone we can overcome generations of dep- 
rivation among the poor. The magnitude of 
the task obviously far exceeds the invest- 
ment of 1 billion dollars a year that we have 
made to improve the education of disadvan- 
taged children. But Title I stands as the 
prime symbol of a new national commitment 
to equal educational opportunity, a com- 
mitment on which we must not default. 

This morning I would like to share with 
you some thoughts on Title I from my per- 
spective as a Congressman and member of 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 
As we enter the third year of Title I im- 
plementation, we are still moving on that 
largely uncharted sea—with many gaps in 
our knowledge and many issues unresolved 
concerning the direction of our Title I ef- 
forts. Nevertheless, I shall venture some ideas 
as to future needs and priorities. 

Let me first, however, comment on a 
major issue of public policy which bears 
on Title I and which has caused increasing 
debate in recent months. I refer to the high- 
ly charged issue of whether school integra- 
tion or compensatory education programs 
constitute the most effective approach to 
achieving equal opportunity in education 
whether we should concentrate our resources 
and energies on building quality in racially 
isolated ghetto schools, or instead push for 
immediate integration. 

As you know, there are educators and civil 
rights leaders on both sides of this issue and 
the end of the controversy is not in sight. 
At the U.S. Civil Rights Commission confer- 
ence of November 16-18, 1967 in “Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity in America’s Cities”, 
integration versus compensation became the 
major topic of debate and both points of 
view were effectively presented. 

I certainly do not have time here to dig 
deep into this crucial debate, both sides of 
which are backed by impressive statistics and 
expertise. I would suggest, however, that 
spokesmen for the two sides may be boxing 
themselves into hardened positions and 
closing out middle alternatives. Bayard 
Rustin, in his address at the Civil Rights 
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Commission conference here in Washington, 
made a plea for reason when he said, “We 
have got to stop the debate over whether 
you're for integration or quality. You're 
for quality first, and for that degree of inte- 
gration which is consistent with it. We want 
children who can read, write, and do 
arithmetic.” 

I don’t think it is yet proved with any 
certainty what degree of integration is, in 
fact, required to achieve quality education, 
nor do we know, in the absence of integra- 
tion, how much quality can be achieved by 
means of compensatory programs such as 
Title I ESEA. We simply do not yet have the 
hard data to show one way or another 
whether substantial compensatory programs 
can make real differences on a nation-wide 
scale in the quality of schooling for disad- 
vantaged children. 


TOO SOON TO JUDGE RESULTS OF TITLE I 


We are all aware of the widely discussed 
reports on race and schools published by 
the Civil Rights Commission and the Cole- 
man Report published by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In view 
of these reports, sharp questioning of the 
effectiveness of compensatory education in 
segregated schools is certainly in order. But 
at the same time we must recognize that 
any final judgment on the compensatory 
approach would be premature at this point. 
Title I has been in operation for too short 
a period to gauge its results precisely, and, 
moreover, carefully designed evaluation 
studies have so far been too scattered to 
suggest any emerging pattern. 

If anything, the data that do exist indi- 
cate highly varied results, both positive and 
negative. In a program like Title I, which 
depends heavily on local community initia- 
tive and followthrough, we should expect 
both local successes and local failures—and 
such a record is what the scarce evidence so 
far available seems to tell us, 

In any case, no one involved in this great 
policy debate should be prepared at this 
early date to write off the efforts being made 
under Title I and other compensatory pro- 
grams, Title I has established a vast num- 
ber of new programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. While we cannot be sure that these 
efforts are achieving long-term effects, there 
is no question that they are in many cases 
making a tangible impact in the short run 
on the children and on the schools. 

In its report early this year, the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children noted evidence of visible 
effects of Title I programs—for example, re- 
moval of extreme hunger and sickness as 
barriers to education for hundreds of thou- 
sands of children through the provision of 
lunches and breakfasts and basic medical 
care, addition of badly needed teaching staff 
and other personnel in schools serving poor 
children, expansion and improvement of 
school libraries, increased use of subprofes- 
sional aides to relieve teachers of routine 
tasks and provide individualized attention, 
improved morale of teachers and adminis- 
trators in poor schools. These are just a 
sampling of the kind of tangible impact that 
I am sure all of you have observed in the 
Title I projects in your states. 

I submit, then, that we must allow suf- 
ficient time for the effects of Title I to take 
hold. Our ultimate verdict on the effective- 
ness of compensatory programs must await 
systematic evaluation over a period of years. 


MUST PUSH FOR BOTH INTEGRATION AND 
QUALITY SCHOOLING IN SLUMS 

In the meantime, I would agree with com- 
missioner of education, Harold Howe, who 
said at the Civil Rights Commission confer- 
ence recently that unquestionably we must 
press forward on both fronts—continuing 
our efforts to upgrade schools serving dis- 
advantaged children, but also seeking new 
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progress in desegregation, which must re- 
main our goal. 

In some cities, deeply rooted segregation 
patterns may leave compensatory education 
as the only viable alternative for the near 
future, and in such cases compensatory pro- 
grams may show early and positive results. 

In other communities, desegregation of 
schools may be a feasible and effective alter- 
native; witness, for example, the case of 
White Plains, New York, where racial balance 
has been achieved over the past three years 
by a school board decision to limit the per- 
centage enrollment of Negroes in any one 
school. In a study reported earlier this fall, 
the school board reported that both Negro 
and white students have benefited academ- 
ically from the program. 

Furthermore, as Commissioner Howe has 
also pointed out, a number of local school 
boards are choosing to link compensatory 
programs with plans to reduce racial isola- 
tion of the schools. School systems in Berke- 
ley, California, Evanston, Illinois, and Pitts- 
burgh are making significant progress under 
policies aimed at merging the two approaches. 

My remarks so far are not intended to 
mean that we can be at all complacent about 
our programs under Title I, or that we should 
just sit tight for a few years until we can 
measure the results. While it is not yet pos- 
sible to draw scientifically valid conclusions 
about the results of Title I programs, we can 
and must make judgments about problems 
that have appeared in the operation of Title 
I and we must reshape our efforts accord- 
ingly. 

Certainly there have been problems, as you 
well know from working with local programs. 
The National Advisory Council, while com- 
mending the visible achievements that I have 
cited, has nevertheless pointed out that many 
Title I projects are piecemeal and frag- 
mented. It is “extremely rare,” the Council 
has said, to find strategically planned, com- 
prehensive programs for change.” 


PROBLEM OF LATE FUNDING BY CONGRESS 


Let me say, to begin with, that I fully 
acknowledge Congress’ share of responsibil- 
ity for inadequate planning under Title I. 
As you at the state level have indicated in 
answer to questions from the Office of Edu- 
cation, a major source of difficulty has been 
the conflict between Congressional authori- 
zation and appropriation procedures and the 
traditional funding schedule of the schools. 
Schools simply do not have the opportunity 
to do careful project planning when they do 
not know the exact amount of Federal aid 
they will receive until well into the school 
year. And when programs are forced to begin 
late in the year, their effect is, of course, 
likely to be reduced. 

Many of us in Congress have been aware 
of this late funding problem and have sup- 
ported proposals aimed at assuring earlier 
appropriations. In a major report on the 
Office of Education soon to be released by 
the House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, one of the primary recommendations 
concerns measures to guarantee advance 
funding for education programs in order to 
afford schools the time to plan effectively. 

I might note also that the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee recently re- 
ported amendments to the ESEA which con- 
tain provisions to remedy the late funding 
problem. By these provisions, pro un- 
der the Act would be automatically extended 
for one year should Congress fail to take 
action on the authorizing legislation by the 
year in which the authorization is scheduled 
to expire. Also, if Congress does not approve 
appropriations by May 15 before the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year, the Office of 
Education could continue to make grants to 
schools at the current fiscal year level. These 
measures would clearly remove much of the 
uncertainty under which schools now must 
plan and operate Title I and other ESEA 
programs. 
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Stiff opposition to the proposals can be 
expected from the House Appropriations 
Committee, but it is my hope that the House 
will accept the main thrust of the Senate 
provisions so that we can finally resolve this 
pressing issue and give both state and local 
education agencies more lead time in for- 
mulating Title I programs. 

But the difficulties in Title I administra- 
tion cannot be attributed entirely to Con- 
gressional patterns of late funding. I think 
it is clear that local school districts must do 
a more effective and innovative job in carry- 
ing out Title I programs and I suggest that 
as state coordinators, you are in a position 
to guide and encourage enhanced efforts on 
the part of local schools. 


EMERGING NEEDS UNDER TITLE I 


Let me here identify several needs and 
priorities to which I believe we must give 
more attention in Title I programs at the 
local level: 

(1) First, I think that we need to seek 
ways of opening our schools to the entire 
community and utilizing them full time, not 
just one-third of the time, the conventional 
practice in most schools. We cannot continue 
to lock the resources and facilities of our 
schools behind chain fences and bolted doors 
each evening, weekend and summer. 

President Johnson has said that the 
school of tomorrow will not close its doors 
at 3 o'clock. It will employ its buildings 
around the clock and its teachers around 
the year. We cannot afford to have an $85 
billion plant in this country open less than 
30 percent of the time.” 

In my view, Title I offers the opportunity 
to extend the school into the community 
through the development of more after- 
school and summer programs that involve 
both students and parents. 

(2) Another important priority that we 
must stress in Title I is early childhood edu- 
cation. It is clear that the child of two or 
three is usually ready to be exposed to 
formal education, and the importance of 
this exposure is perhaps greatest for dis- 
advantaged children. 

Evidence from a National Institute of 
Health study strongly implies “that inter- 
vention into the life of the socially dis- 
advantaged child should begin during the 
age span of one to three years since the 
child's I.G. reaches a high point at age 
three. . . he will following this age be 
unable to achieve the norm on any test 
of ability or achievement regardless of mas- 
sive efforts mounted by the school at remedia- 
tion of his deficits.” 

In view of such findings, we should give 
careful consideration to incorporating pre- 
school projects similar to Head Start as 
integral parts of Title I programs. 

(3) A third need in Title I programs is 
parent involvement—a need which has been 
clear from the beginning of Title I but which 
has been difficult to fulfill. The National 
Advisory Council has found a widespread lack 
of meaningful parent participation in plan- 
ning and executing public school programs 
for the disadvantaged. The Council adds that 
there appears to be little understanding of 
how mutual involvement between parents 
and school teachers and administrators can 
be brought about. Progress seems to be 
blocked by the frequent inhibitions of the 
parent and the traditional reluctance of 
teachers to allow “parent meddling” in 
school affairs. 

This is likely to be a continuing problem 
in Title I and I certainly can offer no simple 
answers. I would only suggest that we may 
be able to achieve greater parent involvement 
in light of the recently increasing demands 
by parents in the city ghettoes that they be 
given the right to govern the ghetto schools. 
Negro parents in particular are showing more 
active concern with school policy that affects 
their children. We should at least be attuned 
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to this development, for it may provide the 
chance in some instances to bring the parents 
into the Title I planning process. 

(4) I should also like to suggest encourag- 
ing the involvement of universities and col- 
leges in Title I. Local school districts should 
seek to exploit the resources of local institu- 
tions of higher education in both the plan- 
ning and execution of programs for the dis- 
advantaged. The local board might, for ex- 
ample, contract with a university for manag- 
ing a section of the city schools or one par- 
ticular aspect of the Title I program, 

Private corporations in some cases might 
similarly be considered as possible resources 
to be tapped by the local district in the ad- 
ministration of its Title I activities. 

(5) Perhaps the most important over-all 
need in Title I is to increase the focus of pro- 
grams on the improvement of teacher quality 
and teacher attitude toward the child. 

The National Advisory Council has high- 
lighted this need in its reports on Title I and 
has recommended a number of specific ac- 
tions such as expanding summer programs 
that encourage teacher experimentation, em- 
phasis on identifying teachers who are suc- 
cessful with the disadvantaged, teacher ex- 
changes among disadvantaged schools in 
order to share ideas, a greater Federal ad- 
visory role in disseminating information on 
the local experiences of teachers and admin- 
istrators in Title I programs. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the 
Teacher Corps, of course, is that it is focusing 
attention on the widespread shortage of 
qualified teachers of disadvantaged children 
and on the pressing need to develop more 
programs specially designed to train teach- 
ers of the disadvantaged. 

FOCUS ON BASIC CHANGES IN EDUCATION OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

The important point, I think, is that Title 
I can achieve results only if it serves to alter 
existing patterns of education in disadvan- 
taged schools and to stimulate new ap- 
proaches to teaching the disadvantaged child. 
If Title I simply serves to invest more money 
in the same educational methods that have 
failed for years in slum schools, then the 
impact is likely to be negligible. It accom- 
plishes little to reduce class size from 40 to 
25 if the teacher continues to employ ineffec- 
tive teaching techniques and is still ham- 
pered by patronizing attitudes toward the 
disadvantaged school child. 

As one writer on the education of dis- 
advantaged children, Mario Fantini of the 
Ford Foundation, has put it, Title I must be 
much more than an “additive” program, one 
that simply supports more of the same add- 
ing new layers on to the old. The challenge 
of Title I, instead, is to effect broad change 
in the education process itself. Local schools 
and school teachers must be stimulated to 
experiment, to seek new ways of reaching 
and teaching children raised in poverty. 

In this connection, let me here note an- 
other recommendation of the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of Disad- 
vantaged Children: 

“Greater vigilance by school boards and 
superintendents to insure that principals of 
schools of the disadvantaged are selected 
for their inclination to encourage teachers in 
experimenting, sharing experiences, and per- 
haps upsetting old applecarts. Time and 
again, our consultant-observers report com- 
ing upon principals whose understanding of 
the needs of the disadvantaged is less than 
that of the teachers. Lacking understanding, 
some create atmospheres that stifle initia- 
tive and creative thinking. Accomplishment 
of widespread self-change by teachers is dif- 
ficult enough. Without cooperation and lead- 
ership by principals, it appears virtually im- 
possible. In every district the most imagina- 
tive and effective principals should be identi- 
fied and given high visibility. Their leader- 
ship is a critical element in their own schools 
and in the communty.” 
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TITLE I NOT A GENERAL AID PROGRAM 


One of the most disturbing reports on the 
operation of Title I that I have heard is that 
Many school districts have tended to con- 
ceive Title I simply as a general aid program 
for underwriting the every day costs of edu- 
cation. The ESEA of 1965 and its legislative 
history are clear in establishing the intent of 
Congress in Title I: to target limited Federal 
funds on the special needs of children in 
school districts with high concentrations of 
poor families. The aim was not to provide 
money that would merely relieve the finan- 
cial pressures on local school districts. 

As you know, this year amendments were 
proposed in the House that would have con- 
verted Title I and other parts of ESEA into a 
modified general or block grant program. 
After long debate, the proposal was defeated 
by the House, reaffirming the original intent 
to focus the titles of ESEA on particular na- 
tional goals in education. 


* * * * * 


I have suggested this morning a number 
of needs and challenges to which I believe 
you, in your crucial role as state Title I co- 
ordinators, must respond. I recognize, of 
course, that many of you work under severe 
problems of understaffing and that your ca- 
pacity for stimulating broad change and 
movement at the local level is therefore lim- 
ited, Nevertheless, we must look to you for 
guiding local efforts under Title I, for you 
have an opportunity to act as a catalyst in 
directing local attention to some of the crit- 
ical priorities and needs in the education of 
disadvantaged children, 

And let me here note that several states 
have already moved ahead to supplement 
ESEA Title I by enacting similar state-fi- 
nanced programs aimed at bolstering poorer 
school districts. I was encouraged, for exam- 
ple, to see the recommendation last week by 
the New York Board of Regents of a $112 
million program to meet the urban school 
crisis in the state. The Regents pro- 
posal even includes an Urban Teacher Corps 
designed to recruit high quality teachers with 
talent for reaching deprived school children. 
I urge you as education leaders in your states 
to take the initiative in stimulating similar 
new efforts in your own states. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that you 
have my deepest respect and admiration, for 
you are charged with a great responsibility— 
and opportunity: to help throw open the 
gates of opportunity to a first-class educa- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of the children 
of America who desperately need it—the poor 
and disadvantaged. 

I shall conclude by repeating to you the 
words of James L. Farmer, director of the 
Center for Community Action Education. 
Said Mr. Farmer: 

“A teacher can be effective in teaching the 
disadvantaged only when he believes they can 
be taught, and believes in them—not in a 
romantic way, ascribing to ail of them all of 
the virtues and none of the vices of man, but 
in the realistic sense that there is among 
them a reservoir of submerged intelligence, 
talent, and ability, the discovery of which 
is an exciting adventure, worthy of the best 
in any teacher.” 

It is to help the schools and teachers of 
our country tap that reservoir that is your 
high calling. 


PLACING A PREMIUM ON 
MEDIOCRITY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. AsH- 
MORE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Greenville News, November 24, 1967, 
for I believe that it points out a basic 
flaw in the reasoning of our Govern- 
ment. The flaw is demonstrated in the 
Government’s attitude on equality. The 
theme of equality permeates virtually 
every Government agency. I am not 
speaking about equality of opportunity 
which I believe is one of the principles 
upon which our Nation was founded and 
has prospered. I am speaking of the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude which promotes the 
idea of making everyone equal. 

The Federal Trade Commission's reg- 
ulations place restraints on larger, more 
efficient companies in order that smaller, 
less efficient ones may compete on an 
equal basis. I would be among the first to 
regulate a company which used unfair 
practices to drive its competitors from 
the marketplace, but on the other hand, 
Isee no basis for regulations which would 
reward a less efficient company solely to 
insure that it could compete on even 
terms. In my opinion, the goal of Fed- 
eral regulations should be the produc- 
tion of the best product. 

The most frightening results of this 
attitude of equality is found in the field 
of education. Under recent court deci- 
sions, and the policy of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
inept, or slow-to-learn student is sent 
to the same classroom with students who 
learn more quickly. The result is that the 
good student upgrades the slow, while 
the slow student coordinately holds back 
the fast learner. I can see that the slow 
student must be helped, but I do not be- 
lieve that he should be assisted at the ex- 
pense of the more gifted child. As the 
editor of the Greenville News points out: 

Not even the Russian Communists any 
longer hold back their gifted people despite 
all their claims of absolute equality under 
socialism. 


None of us wish to see this Nation be- 
come one of mediocrity, but I believe we 
are in danger of this if the idea of equal- 
ity is carried to its extreme. It is time 
that the Government of the United States 
realizes that people are not equal in am- 
bition and talent, nor should they be, and 
in striving so diligently to insure equal- 
ity for all, the Government is at the same 
time committing this Nation to the path 
of the mediocre and the average. 

The editorial follows: 

PLACING A PREMIUM ON MEDIOCRITY 

Writing in a nationally circulated maga- 
zine of some of the actions taken by the 
federal courts and other agencies to dis- 
courage mergers and to limit the size of more 
efficient and prosperous corporations to pro- 
mote “competition,” a law professor wrote 
these memorable words: 

“The Court’s reasoning teaches that com- 
petition in the quarterback market would 
be improved, and the public thereby bene- 
fited, if Joe Namath's knee were twisted be- 
fore every game and Fran Tarkenton required 
to wear snowshoes.” 

To carry that analogy further, we suppose 
it would improve football competition if 
Johnny Unitas were forced to wrap his 
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throwing hand in red tape and college backs 
like Jimmy Addison of Clemson were required 
to take on weight until they were partially 
musclebound. 

Or, suppose a quarterback were allowed to 
either run or pass, but not to do both? 

The point is that, quite aside from the 
anti-trust laws and FTC regulations, the 
government wishes to place restraints on 
efficient companies so that less efficient ones 
can compete on “even terms.” 

This, we are afraid, is symptomatic of what 
is happening in some other areas, those af- 
fecting individuals, as well. To meet certain 
sociological notions, changes are being forced 
in the public school systems which penalize 
the exceptional students for the benefit of 
the less capable ones. 

It almost seems that the ultimate aim is 
to reduce all to the common denominator of 
mediocrity. 

This perverse principle is evident, also, in 
programs which tax heavily the earnings of 
the more highly skilled workers, professional 
people and businessmen to subsidize the less 
able and less willing. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in keep- 
ing the large companies from e in 
unfair or unlawful, undercover practices with 
the deliberate aim of forcing smaller and 
weaker competitors out of the market and 
out of business. 

On the contrary, within reason, it is right. 
But it is not right to penalize success to 
offset incompetence. 

The end result is that the stockholders and 
employes of the more successful firms will 
lose much while those of the floundering 
ones will gain little; and the public will pay 
more for inferior products. 

Nor is there anything wrong in doing all 
that can be done in the public schools to 
improve the educational opportunities of 
those who come from limited backgrounds 
or who possess less aptitude and desire. 

It is right and n to do this, and 
it must be done for the benefit of the public 
as a whole. 

But the public as a whole loses when whole 
classroom groups are held back to the pace 
of the slowest and least apt individuals. Why 
not concentrate on lifting the level of the 
highest, as well as the lowest? 

Not even the Russian Communists any 
longer hold back their gifted people, despite 
all their claims of absolute equality under 
socialism. Why should we start it now? 


PAYING FOR OUR POLITICS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank for some time 
has conducted an exemplary public af- 
fairs program to educate and interest its 
employees in our democratic processes 
at all levels of government. It is an un- 
usual and, I think, excellent recognition 
by one of our major business establish- 
ments of the importance of public life 
to business and to the individual. I think 
it is an act of statesmanship. 

As a part of this program, Chase pub- 
lishes a periodic public affairs bulletin 
which it distributes to all 14,000 mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff. Its latest bulle- 
tin, dated September 29, 1967, deals well 
with the bills lately being considered by 
the U.S. Senate concerning, as the title 
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of the bulletin phrases it, “Paying for 
Our Politics.“ 

The Chase bulletin discusses the pros 
and cons of any Federal financing of 
campaigns at all and the pros and cons 
of the specific proposals that have been 
offered by the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there is no sub- 
ject of greater importance to our demo- 
cratic system today. I know from per- 
sonal experience the financial demands 
of a hard campaign in a tough district 
and the embarrassment of unfair charges 
of excessive campaign spending, fos- 
tered largely by our unrealistic campaign 
spending laws that are so highly mis- 
leading to the public. As campaign costs 
continue to mount, it becomes essential 
to the preservation of the integrity of 
our democratic processes that a way be 
devised to relieve financial pressures on 
candidates and office holders, to permit 
qualified people without individual 
wealth to run for office, and to assure 
that large campaign financiers do not 
wield unhealthy excesses of influence 
over our representative bodies. 

With the above considerations in 
mind, I have introduced legislation in 
both the 89th and the present Congresses 
to provide for full disclosure of campaign 
expenses, prohibit real contribution and 
expenditure abuses involving conflicts of 
we and eliminate unrealistic ceil- 

gs. 

I have also introduced legislation to 
supply registered voters with script 
through which they can make contribu- 
tions to the candidates of party organiza- 
tions or committees of their choice and 
which in turn can be turned in to the 
Treasury to pay from appropriated funds 
designated campaign expenses against 
receipted bills. I think this system is su- 
perior to either system proposed by the 
administration because, first, it gives the 
citizen the power to allocate funds 
among parties and candidates of his 
choice rather than having allocation per- 
formed according to an arbitrary for- 
mula; second, it thus eliminates all prob- 
lems of allocations to minority parties; 
third, it avoids the pitfalls, highly dan- 
gerous in my view, of centralizing fund 
distribution—and thus power—through 
the national committees; and fourth, it 
avoids the pitfalls of tax deduction and 
tax credit schemes which, while they 
share the advantages listed above, favor 
the wealthy contributors over those with 
less affluence. 

Mr. Speaker, I highly commend the 
Chase bulletin to my colleagues as an ex- 
cellent discussion of the issues involved 
in paying for our politics. 

PAYING For OUR POLITICS 

In recent weeks, Congress has been look- 
ing more intensively than ever at election 
reform and campaign financing. Both prob- 
lems are as old as political campaigns them- 
selves, but they now take on a fresh urgency 
for two reasons: 

(1) Both major parties are drawing up 
their tentative budgets for the 1968 Presi- 
dential campaign, with all signs pointing to 
the costliest campaign in history. 

(2) Initial estimates indicate that once 
again the parties and candidates will be 
faced with a traditional campaign dilemma: 
insufficient funds to tell their stories to the 
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voters as widely and fully as a Presidential 
campaign deserves. 

Campaign costs, in short, are an immediate 
issue involving the heart of the democratic 
process, and directly affecting every citizen. 
So it is timely to look at the problem and 
some of the proposed remedies. 


THE HIGH PRICE 


President Kennedy, in a playful comment 
on charges that lavish expenditures explained 
his victories in the 1960 primaries, once read 
to a press gathering an alleged telegram 
from his father: “Don’t buy one more vote 
than absolutely necessary. I'm damned if 
I'll pay for a landslide!” 

There was no such telegram, of course, but 
the joke is not without point. Political cam- 
paigns have become so expensive that the 
problem of financing them—and the poten- 
tial abuses therein— has been called “democ- 
racy’s greatest unsolved problem.” 

In the 1964 campaign, Lyndon Johnson 
and Barry Goldwater between them covered 
nearly 100,000 miles, made some 400 speeches, 
and spent upwards of $20,000,000. An offi- 
cial of the Presidential Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs has estimated that a total of 
$200,000,000 was spent in the 1964 elections 
for all offices. 

Where does it all go? Well, the $150,000 
total spent in the 1860 Presidential campaign 
is about the price today of one hour of prime 
time on a TV network. A telethon, a favorite 
device in the wind-up period of a campaign, 
can run about $250,000. The fact is that be- 
cause of television, politics—and the nature 
of campaign costs—have changed more in the 
past 15 years than in the last 150. 

But TV doesn’t gobble up all the money 
by a long shot. There are salaries for cam- 
paign staff, for newspaper and billboard ad- 
vertisements, for travel expenses, for bro- 
chures, pamphlets, buttons, and direct mail 
solicitations, for hiring that hall—for the in- 
numerable things required to keep a candi- 
date’s name, face and program before the 
electorate. 

Will Rogers was right. “Politics has got so 
expensive,” he said, “that it takes a lot of 
money even to get beat with.” 


WHO CONTRIBUTES? 


The size of the campaign bill is only part 
of the story. The pattern of the contribu- 
tions—with large gifts far outweighing small 
ones—is also disturbing. 

Surveys indicate that only about 11 per 
cent of all Americans of voting age make any 
financial contribution whatsoever, with about 
90 per cent of the total collected coming from 
about 1 per cent of the population, This, said 
President Johnson, in a recent message to 
Congress, creates “a potential danger—the 
possibility that men of great wealth could 
achieve undue political influence through 
large contributions.” 

In theory there are restrictions against 
large individual contributions, as well as dis- 
closure requirements which presumably 
guard against violations. Thus laws now on 
the books put a $5,000 limit on individual 
contributions to a candidate or political com- 
mittee, prohibit contributions by corpora- 
tions or labor unions, and limit total expend- 
itures by a national committee in a Presi- 
dential campaign to $3,000,000. 

But many authorities feel the restrictions 
are virtually meaningless since there is noth- 
ing to prevent a person from contributing 
$5,000 to each of a dozen committees set up 
on behalf of a candidate. Through a prolifer- 
ation of committees on the state and local 
level, the national committees are also able to 
circumvent the $3,000,000 restriction on their 
expenditures, Indeed, they couldn’t function 
in a Presidential election year unless they did 
circumvent the letter of the law. 
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WHO RUNS? 


A second equally serious problem produced 
by the high cost of campaigning is that lack 
of personal resources can discourage a pros- 
pective candidate from even making a bid for 
Office. Substantial expenditures are often nec- 
essary to generate the momentum that even- 
tually attracts contributions from outside 
sources. The party itself tends to favor the 
man who can take up the slack if contribu- 
tions lag and, if necessary, support his own 
campaign staff. 

To be sure, jokes and lurid tales notwith- 
standing, it is not really possible in most 
constituencies to “buy” an election. Many 
millionaires have tried and got only a high- 
priced political education and a depleted 
bank balance for their pains. For example, 
when the opposition resorted to heavy spend- 
ing in the Idaho Senatorial campaign, Frank 
Church successfully counterattacked by the 
simple expedient of a statewide handshaking 
tour, leading one wag to comment that 
“Frank Church is the only lawyer in Idaho 
with a callus on his hand.“ 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


Congress last year enacted a bill for financ- 
ing political campaigns. The measure, spon- 
sored by Senator Russell Long of Louisiana, 
with Administration support, called for each 
taxpayer to check a box on his Federal in- 
come tax return if he wanted $1 of his tax set 
aside for a political contribution. The total 
amount thereby raised was to be divided 
equally between the two major political 
parties. 

The measure was hastily drawn and en- 
acted, and Congress—in a kind of double- 
take—had second thoughts. The Long bill 
was attacked—hbelatedly, because, among 
other things, it did not permit the taxpayer 
to choose whether he wanted his $1 con- 
tributed to the Republicans or to the Demo- 
crats, and because it made no provision for 
financial aid to minor parties. 

The upshot was that last spring, Congress 
voted to delay putting the Long bill into 
effect. The Johnson Administration there- 
upon came up with a new proposal: the Pres- 
idential Election Campaign Fund Act. This 
act called for Congressional appropriations 
to provide funds to meet the radio, televi- 
sion, advertising, printing and travel ex- 
penses of Presidential candidates. The funds 
would have been equally divided between the 
two major parties and provision was made 
for reimbursement of election expenses to 
minor parties as well. 

On September 14, after months of negotia- 
tion, the Senate Finance Committee ordered 
reported an alternative bill, the so-called 
Honest Election Act, which significantly 
changes and adds to the Administration’s 
original recommendations. This bill calls for: 

(1) Congressional appropriations to pro- 
vide equal amounts for the campaign ex- 
penses of the Presidential candidates of the 
two major parties, according to a formula 
based on the number of votes cast in the 
previous Presidential election. 

(2) Reimbursement for election expenses 
of minor parties, based on the number of 
votes received in the current election. A 
minor party would be defined as one that 
got between 5 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
popular vote. 

(3) Congressional appropriations for the 
campaign expenses of Senatorial candidates 
in an amount based on the number of votes 
cast in the preceding election in each state. 
Candidates of the two major parties would 
be entitled to equal amounts and third party 
candidates would be reimbursed for cam- 
paign expenses on the basis of the number 
of votes they received. 

(4) Use of Federal funds by Presidential 
and Senatorial candidates to pay actual cam- 
paign expenses as audited and approved by 
the Comptroller General. 
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(5) Option by each candidate to finance 
his campaign through privately collected 
contributions or to use Federal funds. How- 
ever, no one who elects the subsidy could 
receive or spend money during the election 
campaign from any other source. 

Candidates for the House were not in- 
cluded in the Senate bill but, in order to 
encourage greater voter participation in all 
elections, the Finance Committee also pro- 
vided for the first income tax credit for in- 
dividual campaign contributions. The maxi- 
mum credit allowed would be $25 or half of 
a $50 contribution. 

PROS AND CONS 

This measure will come up for debate on 
the Senate floor in the very near future. The 
debate is certain to bring out wide differ- 
ences of opinion on the basic idea of Federal 
financing of election campaigns. Here are 
some of the pros and cons: 

For Federal financing 

(1) A Government subsidy could eliminate 
a Presidential candidate’s dependence on in- 
dividual wealthy contributors, and thus 
reduce the chances for improper influence. 

(2) Federal subsidies would tend to equal- 
ize the financial strength of the two parties. 
This would not only prevent severe financial 
handicap—as has sometimes happened— 
from blunting the effectiveness of a party's 
Presidential campaign; it would also reduce 
the lobbying influence of certain organiza- 
tions and groups that now traditionally con- 
tribute heavily to the campaign chest of a 
particular party. 

(3) Federal subsidies would eliminate a 
tremendous amount of time and effort now 
expended before, during and after a cam- 
paign for no other purpose than to foot po- 
litical bills. Much of this activity has a bane- 
ful effect on democratic politics. It involves a 
great deal of hoopla, rubber chicken dinners, 
even rubbier speeches and questionable 
“testimonials.” 

Against Federal financing 

(1) Reducing the need for direct solicita- 
tion of funds might make the parties less 
responsive to the views and wishes of their 
supporters (this is the other side of the coin 
of the argument about “undue influence”). 
By the same token, voters might become 
apathetic about political issues if they are 
no longer under pressure to put their money 
where their mouth is.” 

(2) Federal subsidies might tend to 
strengthen the national party organization 
at the expense of the state and local party 
units. The leverage local units now possess 
rests to a great extent on the national orga- 
nization’s reliance on them for fund raising 
in Presidential years. 

(3) The Government would have greater 
power over the political parties once it was 
directly involved in the financing process, 
with the inevitable possibility of abuse. De- 
mocracy is threatened to the extent that 
political parties become appendages of 
government. 

THE JOB FOR EACH OF US 


The ultimate fate of the “Honest Election 
Act,” or some variant of it, is impossible to 
predict. But there is one prediction that can 
be made with confidence: If some such meas- 
ure does become law, the surest way to guar- 
antee that its virtues outweigh its drawbacks 
is for each and every one of us to make direct 
contributions, small though they may be, 
to the candidates and parties of our choice. 
That will ensure that the Federal treasury 
does not become the only, or even the chief, 
source of funds for the democratic process. 

But there is an even more pressing con- 
sideration. Regardless of what Congress does 
about the proposals now before it, there will 
be no Government financial aid to the par- 
ties in the months immediately ahead. They 


are crucial months politically, both on the 
national and local level. 

Prospective candidates are now weighing 
the feasibility of a bid for office. Commit- 
tees are being formed on behalf of actual or 
potential candidates, or for marshaling sup- 
port on crucial issues. The parties them- 
selves are beginng to expand the machinery 
and personnel required to carry their stories 
to the voters. 

In sum, the parties and candidates need 
money now, and they will need increasing 
amounts as 1968 progresses. The $5 or $10 
or more that we give as individuals can make 
all the difference. For it has been well said 
that “no people can be free unless it insists 
on paying its own bills.” 


MERITS OF JOB CORPS 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have ad- 
dressed this body before on the merits 
and contributions of the Job Corps con- 
servation centers, and I have drawn spe- 
cial attention to the work recently done 
by young Jobs Corpsmen in fighting for- 
est fires in my home State of Montana. 
Today, I wish to have inserted in the 
CONCGRESSIONAL RECORD examples of the 
many news reports covering this impor- 
tant Jobs Corps contribution, 

Many laudatory articles on this sub- 
ject have appeared in the Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Idaho daily papers, and I think my col- 
leagues will enjoy looking through those 
that I have before me today. 

By unanimous consent I include these 
articles and press releases in the Recorp 
at this point: 

[From the Helper (Utah) Journal, Sept. 7, 
1967] 
JoB Corps Men UNDER BLM Tratninc To 
FIGHT FOREST FIRES 

In order to meet the emergency forest fire 
situation in the Western States, Castle Valley 
Job Corpsmen over 18 have received 16 hours 
of firefighting training so they will be avail- 
able for these emergencies. The Price Dis- 
trict BLM staff has instructed over 50 corps- 
men in fundamental firefighting techniques. 
As part of their training, a small fire was set 
in a chained area northeast of Price and the 
corpsmen in organized crews were called 
upon to extinguish the blaze. 

One trained 35-man crew was sent to fight 
a fire in northern Idaho last week and an- 
other 25-men were dispatched early this 
week, The Job Corps program again proving 
to be of substantial benefit in protecting and 
developing the natural resources of the 
United States by assisting in fire control 
work during the most hazardous fire season 
the West has seen since the year 1910. 


From the Price (Utah) Sun-Advocate, Aug. 

31, 1967] 
CORPSMEN JOIN FIREFIGHTERS 

Three staff leaders and 24 corpsmen from 

Castle Valley Job Corps Conservation Center 

left Price by plane Sunday night for fire 

fighting duty in Idaho forests. They may be 
gone for two weeks or more. 

Recently, Castle Valley Job Corps Conser- 
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vation Center was requested to train a fire 
fighting crew. Corpsmen selected were vol- 
unteers over age 18. They received 16 hours 
of intensive training last week under the di- 
rection of experienced fire fighter Robert 
Dalla, with assistance from the Price District 
Office of the Bureau of Land Management, 
The Boise Interagency Fire Control Office 
sent a plane to pick up the fire fighting crew. 
Mr. Dalla, George Drossos and Orlando Miera 
are leading the Castle Valley crew. 
{From the Price (Utah) 
Sept. 7, 1967] 
Jos Corps FIREFIGHTERS RETURN 


Twenty-four weary men of Castle Valley 
Job Corps Conservation Center returned yes- 
terday at 8:30 a.m. from two weeks of rugged 
fire fighting duty in Idaho. They had distin- 
guished themselves in the successful contain- 
ment of the China Creek fire near Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

The men were led by veteran fire fighter 
Robert Dalla, assisted by George Drossos and 
Orlando Mlera. 

A replacement crew of 25 corpsmen has 
completed training and was alerted Tuesday, 
but with the containment of the China 
Creek blaze, this second crew was de- 
mobilized. Robert Turri was in charge of this 
second contingent. 

The original crew was organized and 
trained the middle of August, and left the 
Carbon airport aboard a special Forest Service 
plane at 7:00 p.m., Aug. 20. They flew to Boise, 
then to Lewiston, and the fire line. 

The Castle Valley crew was assigned to the 
evening shift, six p.m. to six a.m., and con- 
centrated on mopping up hot spots after ex- 
perienced crews had contained a sector. This 
was hot, hard and dangerous work. 

“When we got there, the experienced fire 
fighters didn’t think we could do the job,” 
commented Corpsmen Rafael George, who 
lives in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. “But 
when we came back in after our first shift on 
the fire lines, the boss fire man told us we 
were one of the best crews there.” 

“We worked hard on the fire lines. We were 
determined to make good. They said we were 
well trained. They wanted us to stay up there 
an extra week. You have to work together as 
a team. You have to follow instructions and 
obey the rules. There is no place for foolish- 
ness in fire fighting,” said Corpsman Clem 
Arnold, who hails from Gulfport, Miss. 

Both Corpsmen George and Arnold were in- 
jured while on duty. Mr. Arnold received 
second degree burns Thursday night when 
he stepped into a hole by a burning root. 
“The Army medic sprayed something on 
his leg to stop the pain. In five minutes the 
helicopter he called in had arrived and picked 
me up. Twenty minutes later I was in the 
hospital in Lewiston.” I and George was cut- 
ting through a tree which had a soft center. 
His saw penetrated the log, his shoe, and into 
his foot. Both corpsmen were flown from 
Lewiston to Price last Friday afternoon. They 
were met at the airport by Medic Joe Koran. 

Corpsman Arnold said, “I would go back 
again. It's a challenge between man and fire. 
Everybody wants to go back.” Corpsman 
George agrees, 


Sun-Advocate, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Corpsman, 
Sept. 15, 1967] 

Forest Fires: CORPSMAN CREWS JOIN BATTLE 

Nearly 1,000 volunteer Corpsmen from 20 
Job Corps centers have joined thousands 
of professional firefighters at battling a se- 
ries of devastating forest fires in the Pacific 
Northwest. As we go to press, more than 100,- 
000 acres of valuable timber have gone up 
in smoke, and fires are still raging. Officials 
say that only a heavy rain will end the 
threat. 

Over 2,000 separate blazes have been re- 
ported in California, Oregon, Idaho, Wash- 
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ington, Montana and in parts of Canada, 
Corpsmen from centers as far away as New 
Mexico are performing some of the dirtiest 
and most difficult jobs in firefighting—dig- 

fire lines, doing K.P. and providing 
meals for other fire crews. 

Jack Usher, a Fire Boss in Oregon’s Mt. 
Hood National Forest, said of Timber Lake 
(Oregon) firefighters: “The Job Corps crews 
worked on a critical section of the fire at 
Dead Mountain Ridge. They lost no lives, had 
nc injuries, made no complaints and did 
their jobs in a commendable fashion. I 
would be pleased to have them helping at 
anytime.” 

Many field reports describe the morale and 
spirit of the Corpsmen. One Curlew (Wash- 
ington) crew that had been on the line for 
four gruelling days was taken back to the 
center for showers and a hot meal. Staff 
members feared that weariness had driven 
all the fight out of the Corpsmen and that 
they would not return to the line. But when 
busses arrived to take them back to the 
fire, not one man failed to climb aboard. 

Centers that have sent fire crews are 
Mountain Home, Cedar Flats, Cottonwood 
and Marsing from Idaho; Cispus, Columbia 
Basin, Fort Simcoe and Curlew from Wash- 
ington; Fort Vannoy, Tillamook and Timber 
Lake from Oregon; Weber Basin and Castle 
Valley from Utah; Fenner Canyon, Lewiston 
and Toyon from California; Anaconda and 
Trapper Creek from Montana. 


[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
Sept. 7, 1967] 
Jor CorRPSMEN AID IN FIREFIGHT 

Price.—Several members of the Bureau of 
Land Management's Castle Valley Job Corps 
Conservation Center have been trained in fire 
fighting techniques and already have put 
their training to good use. 

One crew spent several days fighting fires 
in Montana. The 24 corpsmen and their lead- 
er, Robert Turri, assistant director for work 
projects, may be dispatched anywhere in the 
west to fight fires, 

BLM leaders instructed center personnel 
to give fire fighting training for every able 
bodied corpsmen over 18 years old. 

The corpsmen received two days of inten- 
sive training. Part of the day was spent in 
classroom instruction and the remainder in 
the field under actual fire conditions. 

Two years ago the BLM uprooted pinon 
and juniper trees in the Coal Creek area, 
five miles northeast of Price in a conserva- 
tion project. The trees were pushed into rows, 
set on fire and the corpsmen doused them. 

Robert D. Nielson, BLM state director, said 
BLM crews have battled 45 fires in Utah this 
summer and have been sent on 937 fires in 
other western states. The fires have burned 
143,000 acres. 

He urged everyone to use common sense 
when using the public lands: douse ciga- 
rettes, build fires only in established fire 
places or circles and report any fires im- 
mediately. 


From the Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner, 
Sept. 7, 1967] 
Jos Corps YOUTH PUT ON PROBATION 


A 19-year-old Job Corps Youth entered a 
plea of guilty in Second District Court here 
to a charge of carnal knowledge. 

Forrest Smith of the Weber Basin Job 
Corps was charged with carnal knowledge 
stemming from an incident May 29. 

He was placed on probation, subject to 
terms set down by the court. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Oct. 1, 
1967] 
JoB Corrs GRADUATES WILL HEAR HARVARD 
Law VALEDICTORIAN 
Joseph Sorrentino, a Los Angeles lawyer 
who flunked out of four high schools and re- 
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ceived a general discharge from the U.S. 
Marine Corps, but later was valedictorian of 
the 1967 class of the Harvard School of Law, 
will be the commencement speaker at the 
Tuesday graduation at the Job Corps Center 
for Women, Excelsior Springs, Mo. Ten en- 
rollees will be graduated. 
[From the Price (Utah) Sun-Advocate, 
Sept. 28, 1967] 
On THE JOB WITH THE CORPS 
(By Robert D. Goff) 


Recognition of our fire fighters continues 
to pour in, even though the men have been 
back for a week. Center Director George Gurr 
read three communications to the assem- 
bled corpsmen and staff recently at our 
awards dinner. 

Senator Frank E. Moss wrote, “I am proud 
of the Castle Valley Job Corps boys who 
fought long and hard to control the great 
forest fire at Eagle Creek in Idaho, I under- 
stand their work was superbly performed, 
that they demonstrated great ability and 
courage, and that they were cited by Idaho 
officials for their outstanding efforts in the 
struggle to control the raging Idaho forest 
fires. Please extend my congratulations to 
each of the boys for their fine efforts.” 

Joe T. Fallini, state director, Idaho Bureau 
of Land Management, sent a telegram say- 
ing, “Your Castle Valley Job Corps crew 
under the supervision of Bob Dalla did an 
outstanding job on the Eagle Creek fire. 
They were well organized, had pride in their 
outfit, wanted to do a good job and worked 
hard on every assignment they were given. 
Even more remarkable to us was the high 
morale they exhibited even though they were 
not receiving comparable wage to some of 
the other crews. I would like to commend 
each and every member of the crew for a 
job well done. It was evident they had re- 
ceived some good training.” 

Idaho's head forest fire fighter R. R. Robin- 
son said, “On behalf of the Boise Inter- 
agency Fire Center, I want to join State 
Director Joe Fallini in expressing sincere 
appreciation for the excellent work done 
by your fire crew on the China Creek fire. 
The crew worked hard under very difficult 
situations but maintained high morale 
under able leadership. A high standard for 
the Job Corps has been set by your crew.” 

The China Creek and Eagle Creek water- 
sheds were devastated by the same fire. 

* * 0 . * 

Several additional awards were presented 
to corpsmen. Promotion to the rank of Corps - 
man was achieved by 27 men. The rank of 
specialist, which represents substantial 
achievement in education and works, was 
earned by 23 corpsmen. The coveted promo- 
tion to senior specialist was won by Philip 
Mayfield. Several corpsmen have graduated 
from the school program in recent weeks. 
Philip Mayfield and Willard Collins received 
their graduation certificates. Corpsmen Wil- 
ton Byrd, Larry Simmons, Willie Jordan, 
Joseph Moss, David Oyler, Bishop Carter and 
Robert Laneer had already left for urban 
centers or jobs. 

David Berry, Corpsmen president; Nathan- 
ial Choate and Brady Peacock received rat- 
ings as corpsmen leaders. 

We welcome aboard Eldon Hayes, center 
director of Kingman Job Corps Conservation 
Center, who is acting center director at Castle 
Valley for this week. 

We have a visitor from Israel, Yossie Chal- 
abi. He is a veteran of the June war against 
the Arabs. He is a youth counselor by train- 
ing, and is in the United States to gain 
knowledge and experience in American youth 
programs. We hope he can stay with us at 
least until Christmas. 

Several Price area residents have offered 
plants and shrubs for our landscaping. We 
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appreciate these offers, and expect to start 
planting these contributions in the next few 
weeks. 

We are looking forward to the visit on Oct. 
3 of famous professional football player R. C. 
Owens, all-pro end of the San Francisco 49ers. 
Mr. Owens will talk to the Corpsmen and 
guests and show a film of the highlights of 
his professional football career. 

4 mow ae toes his college football at 
ollege o o, Nampa, befor 
the 49ers. s ar), 

Mitch Makris, recreational director at 
Castle Valley, announces that football play- 
ers from Carbon, Notre Dame, East Carbon 
and Emery high schools are being sent spe- 
cial invitations to join us for Mr. Owens’ 
presentation. The public is invited, 

Since his retirement from professional 
football, Mr. Owens has joined the J. C. 
worried Co. wee special representative. Mr. 

ens currently is visiting all Job Corps 
Centers in the west. z 5 


JOB Corps FIGHTS FIRE 


Men from two Montana Job C 
Friday volunteered their services inthe ton 
tinuing battle against forest fires in western 
Montana and northern Idaho. 

Meanwhile, the little town of Olney, north- 
east of Whitefish, was not completely out of 
danger, but the immediate threat from the 
Miller Creek fire nearby was lessened, Don 
Drummond, deputy state forester said. 
Drummond said the fire should be brought 
under control by Saturday noon, barring in- 
creased winds Friday night. 

Glacier National Park fires were almost 
completely encircled by fire lines Friday. In- 
formation officer Dan Nelson said, “we did 
fine” in fire control operations despite 
higher winds and a changeover in manpower. 
Nelson said a fire line was built around the 
seas 221 of Dutch Creek in the Flathead 

re, and another successful operation was 
completed on the northwest 
Glacier Wall fire. 9 

Job Corpsmen from Anaconda and Darby 
were enlisted in the forest fire battles Fri- 
day. Eighteen corpsmen from Anaconda were 
dispatched to the Monture Creek fire north- 
east of Missoula in the Lolo National Forest 
and six corpsmen from Darby Creek went to 
work in the area fire depot in Missoula. 

State and federal forest officials continued 
closing forests to public use Friday. 

Deputy Montana Forester Don Drummond 
of Missoula said countless inquiries from 
— public generally have been understand- 

“The people who can’t use the forests now 
during the emergency are not annoyed,” 
Drummond said. “Some of them even seem 
to appreciate the fact that they can’t get to 
their cabins,” he added. 

J. O. Robertson, U.S. Forest Service re- 
gional fire coordinator in Missoula said por- 
tions of the Helena and the Lewis and Clark 
forests were closed. Campfires and smoking 
were made illegal except at designated areas 
in the Deer Lodge and Beaverhead forests. 


[From the Deer Lodge (Mont.) Post, 
Sept, 8, 1967] 

Forest FRE IN Mount POWELL AREA TAKES 
WEEK'S Work To CONTROL, CLEAN Up WITH 
HELP From ANACONDA JOB CORPS 
The Elbow Lake fire which erupted west 

of Deer Lodge last week has been under con- 

trol since Sunday and about 12 men are 
engaged in mopping up operations and in 
hauling out gear, said Charles Mosier for the 

Forest Service on Thursday. He expected the 

operations would be completed by Friday 

night. 
Located in an almost inaccessible spot west 
of Mt. Powell, the fire was in the Hidden 
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Lakes area at the head of Rock Creek, It was 
spotted by a Forest Service air patrol Thurs- 
day of last week at 3:30 p.m. and was esti- 
mated at that time to have been started from 
12 to 20 hours previously by a lightning 
strike. 

The first move was the dropping of four 
smoke jumpers from Missoula and two re- 
tardant drops that evening. The retardant 
was immediately effective in holding one side 
of the fire. The jumpers went in fully 
equipped, said Mr. Mosier, with tools, “grub”, 
and all their needs. 

Two more retardant drops were made the 
next morning and supplies for camp were 
provided, The rest of a crew of 175 men went 
in that morning. A contracted helicopter 
took them in from the airport and from the 
dam at Rock Creek lake. 

Mr. Mosier and three district men from the 
Forest Service went in Thursday evening. 
Forest Ranger Paul Hoskins relieved Mr. 
Mosier Friday morning and was in charge of 
the crew. 

MULE TRAINS REQUIRED 


It was too windy on Saturday to drop sup- 
plies so they were taken in by mule string 
of 10 packers and a mule string of 10 animals 
were hired. 

The terrain is “real rough”, said Mr. 
Mosier, with lots of snags and it is steep and 
rocky. At one time it was fully forested, but 
bug-killed timber has left a lot of dead timber 
and this has made it more susceptible to 
fire. 

The procedure used to bring it under con- 
trol required the building of a fire line around 
the fire using chain saws, axes and shovels. 
The men built 135 chains of fire line, Mr. 
Mosier said, explaining that this is equal to 
about 134 miles. Five Pacific marine pumps 
with 5,000 feet of hose were used to pump 
water from the lake to fight the fire. 

The men worked at first in 16-hour shifts, 
dropping later to 12 hours as work progressed. 
Only a small crew worked at night, mostly 
on patrol duty, as the quantity of snags and 
rolling stones made it too hazardous for 
night operations. 

JOB CORPS HELPS 

Fifty Job Corps members from the Ana- 
conda center constituted part of the work 
crew. Eight of these were the kitchen crew 
who did the cooking and handled camp. 
They did a “real good job for us,” said Mr. 
Mosier. 

Meals for the first day were necessarily 
emergency rations of a non-perishable na- 
ture. Afterward they were served hot meals. 

The fire was contained Saturday night and 
considered “under control” Sunday at 10 
a.m. “Under control,” Mr. Mosier explained, 
means that a good line has been established 
which will hold the fire barring unusual 
weather conditions. 

The fire burned 60 acres. 


CLOSURE STILL IN EFFECT 


The closure on the forests is still in effect, 
said Mr. Mosier. A small amount of moisture 
on Wednesday had little effect. The Prison 
ranch measured .04 inches of rain, and Bliz- 
zard Hill lookout reported more, .20 inches. 
It was too spotty to do much good, he said. 

A check of precipitation for the summer 
revealed there were similarly small amounts 
on Aug. 5 and 28, and July 18, 19, 20, 29, the 
smallest amount recorded for the season in 
many years, Mr. Mosier commented. 


From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Aug. 26, 1967] 
JOB CoORPSMEN FIGHT FIRES 
Men from two Montana Job Corps camps 
Friday volunteered their services in the con- 
tinuing battle against forest fires in western 
Montana and northern Idaho. 
Meanwhile, the little town of Olney, north- 
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east of Whitefish, was not completely out of 
danger, but the immediate threat from the 
Miller Creek fire nearby was lessened, Don 
Drummond, deputy state forester, said. 
Drummond said the first should be brought 
under control by Saturday noon, barring in- 
creased winds Friday night. 

Glacier National Park fires were almost 
completely encircled by fire lines Friday. In- 
formation officer Dan Nelson said, “we did 
fine” in fire control operations despite higher 
winds and a changeover in manpower. Nelson 
said a fire line was built around the east side 
of Dutch Creek in the Flathead fire, and 
another successful operation was completed 
on the northwest corner of the Glacier Wall 
fire 


Job Corpsmen from Anaconda and Darby 
were enlisted in the forest fire battles Fri- 
day. Eighteen corpsmen from Anaconda were 
dispatched to the Monture Creek fire (396 
acres) northeast of Missoula in the Lolo Na- 
tional Forest and six corpsmen from Darby 
Creek went to work in the area fire depot in 
Missoula. 

State and federal forest officials continued 
closing forests to public use Friday. 

More than 4,600 men comprising 201 crews 
were fighting fires Friday in Region One, ac- 
cording to Del Radtke, fire control staff officer 
in Great Falls. 

Deputy Montana Forester Don Drummond 
of Missoula said countless inquiries from the 
public generally have been understanding. 

“The people who can't use the forests now 
during the emergency are not annoyed,” 
Drummond said. “Some of them even seem 
to appreciate the fact that they can’t get to 
their cabins,” he added. 

J. C. Robertson, U.S. Forest Service re- 
gional fire coordinator in Missoula, said por- 
tions of the Helena and the Lewis and Clark 
forests were closed. Campfires and smoking 
were made illegal except at designated areas 
in the Deer Lodge and Beaverhead forests. 

Nine other forests were closed to public 
use Thursday. The public was advised to 
check with local forest ranger stations when 
in doubt about closure regulations. 

Robertson said about 255 Idaho and Mon- 
tana National Guard members were dis- 
patched to fire duty in the two states. Na- 
tional Guard equipment, including trucks, 
tractors, first aid and kitchen units, also have 
been made available to the forest service. 

Sixteen Missoula-based smoke-jumpers 
were sent to a new fire in the Kootenai Lakes 
district of the Lolo forest. 

Eight southwestern U.S. Indian fire fight- 
ing crews arrived Friday at the Ft. Mis- 
soula staging area. They are from the Co- 
couino, Zuni, Questas, El Ritos, Totugas, 
and Moto tribes. 

Robertson said members of the Army Re- 
serve are on a standby basis during the 
forest fire emergency. 

Seven Malmstrom Air Force Base helicop- 
ters, and five private fire fighting contrac- 
tors’ helicopters were still in use in the park 
fires 


Manpower on the park fires remained at 
1,285, although some crews were dropped, 
and others were added. 

Other fire developments in the national 
forests Friday included: 

Eight new fires were reported. 

Two fire fighters were injured. 

Lander's Fork fire in the Helena forest 
was burning out of control. 

State foresters issued a plea for caution but 
didn’t close state and private forests as au- 
thorized. 

A forest fire crew chief, Leo Lahaye from 
Custer Pine Ridge, S.D., was hospitalized in 
Bonner's Ferry, Idaho, Friday after he was 
hit by a falling, burning snag. Lahaye re- 
portedly suffered foot and hip injuries. 

Also injured was Robert Lakota, a member 
of the same crew and also from Pine Ridge. 
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Lakola suffered a broken shoulder bone when 
hit by a small tree. 


CoRPSMEN BATTLE DEERLODGE BLAZE 


Forty six Corpsmen and ten staff mem- 
bers from the Anaconda Job Center hiked 
miles up steep rugged mountain trails to 
battle the Elbow Lake Fire on the Deerlodge 
National Forest. 

Fireboss, Paul Hoskins, commended the 
Corpsmen for their willingness and ability 
to perform well under the extremely hazard- 
ous and tiring conditions. 

Six seven-man sqauds battled the fire 
along the steepest and most rugged sectors 
of the fire while another ten-man crew set 
up a complete kitchen and prepared meals 
for over 200 weary firefighters. 

Although most of the lads had never be- 
fore climbed a mountain or seen a forest 
they were eager to pitch in and do whatever 
was needed. 

During the early hours of the fire, while 
the blaze was still raging out of control, 
Corpsmen rushed in close to the flames to 
retrieve the precious tools and supplies that 
had been parachuted. 

Without Job Corps help, Hoskins said, we 
may have lost a much larger portion of this 
valuable watershed and recreation land. 

Staff members from the Job Corps Center 
provided overhead functions on the fire 
fighter squad bosses, crew bosses, division 
bosses, safety officer, timekeeper, camp bosses 
and cook. 

Many of the Corpsmen were so impressed 
with the excitement and importance of fire 
fighting that they are eager to return to fire 
duty as soon as possible. 

To provide a ready manpower reserve for 
other fire emergencies on the Deerlodge and 
adjacent forests, the Anaconda Center has 
trained fire crews ready to go as a result of 
a training session conducted by the Deer- 
lodge Forest and weekly refresher training 
conducted by the Center’s Work Department. 
[A Randle (Wash.) Cispus Job Corps Con- 

servation Center, Sept. 5, 1967] 


Orspus FIGHTS CONFLAGRATION 


Building fire line, holding line, drop 
back and rebuilding line has been the pe 
for 42 Corpsmen fire fighters from Cispus 
Job Corps, now on the 4,000-acre Evergreen 
Fire on the Snoqualmie National Forest, 
Washington. 

Alerted to proceed on Sunday, August 27, 
1967, to the fire, the Cispus crew, headed by 
Albert Shroy, Deputy Director for Work, left 
only 24 hours after returning from the 10,- 
000-acre Mt. Hood Fire. While on the Mt. 
Hood, the crew had spent 35 hours on the 
fire line. 

Now in their sixth day on the Evergreen 
Fire, word from the line comes that the crew 
is still building line in efforts to stem the 
advancing inferno. 

Three days after the 42-man crew had de- 
parted for the Evergreen Fire, a lightning 
storm broke within 30 miles of the Cispus 
Center. The Forest Service on the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest rushed another 1,000 
men to the 350-acre Packwood Fire. The 
Center was assigned the duty to man and 
operate a 500-man fire camp. Camp helpers, 
cooks, drivers all were needed. Corpsman 
volunteers were transported to the new fire 
to assist in operations. 

With an eye toward even more serious fire 
danger close to the Center, a qualified 18- 
man Suppression Crew is standing by on 
Center, ready for immediate dispatch, as 
lightning storms still threaten the parched 
and tinder-dry countryside. 

For the Cispus Crew, which numbers 60 
men, fire is a familiar term for this season. 
Within the last five weeks the crews have 
been on six project fires, all well over 300 
acres in size. 
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[From the Burns (Oreg.) Times-Herald, Aug. 
17, 1967] 
SEVEN-HUNDRED ACRE RANGE BLAZE Is HALTED 
By BLM Fire CREWS 


A 700 acre range fire on Sheep Mountain 
southwest of Riley last Thursday required 
efforts of all local Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment crews to halt. The blaze left barren a 
large area of former juniper trees and sage- 
brush as well as grassland. 

A lightning bolt touched off the blaze about 
2:30 p.m. and the fire spread rapidly thru a 
canyon from the mountainside where the bolt 
struck. 

BLMͤ's fire crews reached the scene about 
4:30 p.m. and additional men, pumpers, tank 
trucks and equipment were rushed into the 
area. A fire camp was established 12 miles 
south of the Gap Ranch. From there the men 
and supplies were taken into the rough coun- 
try to fire lines by four-wheeled vehicles. 

Friday morning the fire had been halted 
and the initial attack crews began moving 
out about 9 a.m. Their places were being 
taken by crews from the Matheur Job Corps 
Center which handled the mop-up work. 

No cattle were caught in the area. There 
were times when the fast moving flames 
threatened to envelope some of the fire crews, 
but all escaped without injury. The fire- 
fighters reported the country was extremely 
rugged and it made the task of control both 
complicated and hazardous, the BLM fire 
office reported. 

When the soot and smoke-blackened crews 
returned to their office at Burns, Friday fore- 
noon they immediately went onto standby 
status that afternoon and evening. 

In addition to the big range fire, the 
Bureau reported four other fires set on the 
district Thursday by lightning, all of them 
small. 

A pumper and crew had been dispatched 
to Dog Mountain but found local ranchers 
and Job Corps personnel had extinguished 
the fire after it covered one-tenth acre. 

Another strike in the Princeton area was 
quickly controlled by ranchers, 

Ranchers at Delaney Mountain put out 
another fire there and the final fire was re- 
ported on Moffitt Table. A pumper and crew 
was winding up operations there Friday 
morning. Only a small area burned. 

[From the Boise (Idaho) Morning Statesman, 
Aug. 31, 1967] 


JOB CorPMEN TRAIN FOR FIREFIGHTING JOBS 


Marsinc.—Marvin Berghorst, of the Toyon, 
Calif., Job Corps Center, is currently conduct- 
ing a 16-hour training session for 37 corps- 
men at the Marsing Job Corps Conservation 
Center who have volunteered to help on the 
fire fighting crews. 

Corpsmen who are over 18 will be able to 
work on the actual fire lines. Those under 18 
will help with cooking, food services, tool 
sharpening and preparation of cold line 
trenches. 

[From the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, Sept. 3, 1967] 


Fires, ConsTrucTIon—Jos Corps STUDENTS 
SPEND Busy SUMMER 


A summer schedule of construction, fire- 
fighting and education has kept 209 enrollees 
busy in the Weber Basin Job Corps Center. 

And the old adage, busy boys are better 
boys,” has proved out, according to Director 
Richard A. Ulrich. ? 

Last month, only 11 corpsmen dropped 
out—five following disciplinary action, one 
for being absent without leave, one dis- 
charged when the parents withdrew their au- 
thorization for the boy to serve in the corps, 
and four for personal reasons. 

In August, 40 corpsmen completed train- 
ing projects and 29 were graduated from the 
education program. 
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HIGH MORALE 


The “negative” withdrawal has been de- 
clining over the past year, Mr. Ulrich said. 
The reasons he gave include the high morale 
of the corpsmen and effective organization 
and leadership. 

A highlight of the corps’ public service this 
summer is fighting on the fire lines in the 
Payette National Forest near McCall, Idaho 
and for the Bureau of Land Management at 
the China Creek fire near Lewiston, Idaho. 

Forty-four boys volunteered for duty on 
the Payette. After they returned to Weber 
Basin, 26 of them were sent on Aug. 26 to 
the BLM blaze where they are expected to re- 
main for another week. 


TRAINED IN WORK 


The corpsmen at the fires were trained 
this spring by the U.S. Forest Service. 

Mr, Ulrich said the boys were enthusiastic 
about the firefighting detail and have won 
plaudits of foresters for their work on Idaho 
timberlands. 

Reaction of the teen-agers varies, Mr. Ul- 
rich said, with corpsmen from the major ur- 
ban centers in the East completely “unac- 
customed to so many trees, wide open spaces 
and so few people.” 

Meanwhile, back at the camp, eight adult 
work leaders are supervising crews of eight 
to 10 boys assigned to Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and civic projects in the Ogden valley. 


DO FOREST WORK 


The corpsmen have built 300 picnic tables, 
100 fabricated cement fireplaces, eight heavy 
gates for the Wasatch and Cache national 
forest, guard rails and boat parking facilities 
at East Canyon Reservoir, a water system at 
Los Creek Reservoir and painted signs and 
markers in recreation areas. 

A major project is construction of a base- 
ball diamond and fencing of a municipal 
park for the town of Uintah. The work is 50 
per cent complete. 

A road and parking area at East Canyon 
Dam was completed last month, 

Current projects include a comfort sta- 
tion and shower facilities at North Willard 
Dam, a phone line in Mueller Park for the 
Forest Service and flooring a warehouse at 
the Job Corps Center. 

While half of the enrollees are out in the 
field, the remainding half are studying in 
the center’s school. Here the basic lessons of 
reading, writing and arithmetic are offered, 
along with special courses. 


[From the Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, 
Aug. 17, 1967] 


Jos Corps, INDIANS Fry TOWARD FIRES 


Twenty-six men from Box Elder Job Corps 
Center at Nemo and 100 Pine Ridge Indians 
left Thursday for Missoula, Mont., to help 
fight forest fires in that area. 

According to National Forest Service offi- 
cials in Rapid City, the local Ferguson Cater- 
ing Service left town Wednesday to battle 
the same fires. 

The Job Corps staff members are Bill Pink- 
erton, Guy Birkula and Carl Erickson. Ac- 
companying the Pine Ridge fire fighters are 
Bob Jackson and Bill McBride, forest liaison. 


[From the Chadron (Nebr.) Record, Oct. 12, 
1967] 
FIRE SEARS 300 Acres 


Fort Rosinson.—A fire which utilized the 
fire fighting efforts of firemen from Craw- 
ford, Chadron and the Pine Ridge Job Corps 
Center scarred timber over a 300 acres 
area near here Saturday afternoon, in the 
12,000 acre Wood Reserve segment of the 
Fort Robinson reservation. 

The blaze was discovered by U.S. Fishery 
Department personnel at about 1:15 p.m., 
who in turn, notified the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture Fire Department and the Game 
Commission's Park Service. 

The area, about 10 miles west of the 
fort, was a mass of fire and clouds of white 
smoke, 

Also assisting in the fire fighting efforts 
were a truck load of firemen from Alliance. 

Water was hauled in to fight the blaze, 
while other volunteers used shovels to put 
out grass fires on the ground. The blaze 
was under control by 5 p.m. 

Park Superintendent John Kurtz said the 
blaze could have been serious if we hadn’t 
received such good help so quickly after the 
alarm sounded,” 

“We are sure grateful to the Crawford, 
Chadron and Alliance men who helped the 
Beef Research and Park personnel.” 

The Forest Service and the Job Corps 
crews remained in the area to complete 
mopping up operations, 

Kurtz said damage was apparently “slight,” 
limited to dead tree limbs and dry grass. 

It is thought the blaze was triggered by 
lightning Friday night, and fanned into the 
blaze by a 50-mile per hour wind Saturday. 

The “Little America” Boy Scout camp in 
the Wood Reserve was not damaged. 


IOWA FARMERS USE MORE FERTIL- 
IZER THAN OTHER FARMERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers in Iowa have been using more 
fertilizer faster than the rest of the 
United States. 

According to a study made by Iowa 
State University in cooperation with the 
Economic Research Service, they put a 
record 1,750,000 tons on their fields in 
1966. This was a poundage increase of 
150 percent over use in 1960, compared 
with a rise of only 38 percent for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Not surprisingly, corn gets most of the 
plant nutrients. About 90 percent of 
Iowa’s corn acres are now fertilized, in 
contrast to 50 percent in 1959. 

There is a definite trend, too, to use 
more single component fertilizers—such 
as anhydrous ammonia and superphos- 
eis ereng less mixed-analysis fertil- 

Ys. 

How about cost? It is relatively low. 
Fertilizer is one exception to the general 
uptrend in prices farmers pay for most 
inputs. 

Prices of two of the three primary 
fertilizer components—and especially 
high-nitrogen fertilizers—have actually 
dropped since 1960. 

Anhydrous ammonia, for example, costs 
about 27 percent less, and the popular 
5-20-20 has dropped about 5 percent in 
price. Advances in fertilizer production 
technology haye been the big factor in 
this reduction. 

So, with the combination of circum- 
stances, a farmer needed less than 5 
bushels of corn to pay for 100 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia last year. In 1960, 
it took 74% bushels. 
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Meanwhile, Iowa corngrowers have 
been getting bigger yields. This has 
helped balance out the increasing costs 
of some of the fuel and other things they 
have to buy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ANNUNZIO (at 
the request of Mr. ALBERT), through De- 
cember 15, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Wyman), for 15 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Nx DZT, today, for 10 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horton and to include extraneous 
material. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyman) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MONTGOMERY) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and divi- 
dend provisions; 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
for construction aid for certain passenger 
vessels operating on the inland rivers and 
waterways; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, December 4, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1247. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
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June 5, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane survey of Jones In- 
let to Montauk Point (remaining areas), At- 
lantic coast of Long Island, N.Y., authorized 
by Public Law 71, 84th Congress, approved 
June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 191); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations, 

1248, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 6, 1967, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane study of a portion 
of coastal Louisiana in the vicinity of Houma, 
authorized by Public Law 71, 84th Congress, 
approved June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 192); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10805. An act to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission (Rept. No. 992). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 13798. A bill to improve certain bene- 
fits for employees who serve in high-risk 
situations, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 993). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. GALLAGHER: Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group. Report of the 
10th meeting of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group (Rept. No. 994). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CULVER: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report of special study mission to the 
Soviet Union and Scandinavia, 1967 (Rept. 
No. 995). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14226. A bill to provide criminal penal- 
ties for the introduction, or manufacture for 
introduction, into interstate commerce of 
master keys for motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 14227. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase rates of 
disability compensation paid to service- 
disabled veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, 


Michigan, Mr. REUSS, 

Mr. VANDER JAGT, and Mr. VIGORTTO) : 

H.R. 14228. A bill to amend the Anadro- 

mous Fish Conservation Act of October 30, 

1965, relating to the conservation and en- 

hancement of the Nation’s anadromous fish- 

ing resources, to encourages certain joint 

research and development projects, and for 

other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 
H.R. 14229. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prescribe 
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penalties for the possession of LSD and 
other hallucinogenic drugs by unauthorized 
persons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 14230. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion, or manufacture for introduction, into 
interstate commerce of master keys for motor 
vehicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 14231. A bill to permit increases in 
social security benefits to be disregarded in 
computing income for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for a veteran’s or widow’s 
pension under title 38 of the United States 
Code; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 14232. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 to authorize limited- 
profit sponsors of housing for the elderly and 
handicapped; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr, BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 14233. A bill to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital to be constructed in 
San Diego, Calif., as the Bruno A. Hockmuth 
Hospital; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 943, Joint resolution to designate 
the Union Station Building in the District 
of Columbia, a part of the National Visitor 
Center, as the National Visitor Center Memo- 
rial Building; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennslyania: 

H. J. Res. 944. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI (for himself, Mr. 
COLMER, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. D1c¢%, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr. Conyers, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mr. Esch, Mr. 
McDonatp of Michigan, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RUPPE, and Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia) : 

H. Res, 994. Resolution proposing a change 
in rule XV of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H. Res. 995. Resolution increasing the com- 
pensation of the expert transcribers to official 
reporters; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 14234, A bill for the relief of Sarita 
Arvaz, also known as Sara Shlomo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14235. A bill for the relief of Sebas- 
pa Zara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c A 

H.R. 14236. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Garbaz and her daughter Nathalie Garbaz; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 14237. A bill for the relief of the 
Reverend Jose G. Gonzalez; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14238. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Francisco E. Laurrauri-Laurrauri; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 14239. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Defense Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 16, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
addressed a luncheon of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in New York 
City. More specifically, his remarks were 
directed to the Defense Committee of the 
NAM. His address on the topic of De- 
fense Procurement,” was most timely and 
impressive. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
(Address by Senator STROM THURMOND, Re- 
publican, of South Carolina, at a luncheon 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Plaza Hotel, New York City, No- 

vember 16, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Members 
of the Defense Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, it is a pleasure 
to meet with you today and to share with 
you some of my views on the affairs of Capi- 
tol Hill. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers enjoys a fine reputation with the 
Congress, The NAM representation of indus- 
try’s views on national and international 
problems to government are highly respected. 

I note that your membership now exceeds 
17,000, and that among organizations of this 
kind, yours is one of the oldest, having been 
founded in 1895. Through the years the NAM 
has performed commendable service in the 
field of education, and has promoted cooper- 
ation with industry through scholarship and 
apprentice awards, guidance and counseling, 
preparation of educational aids, and the 
maintenance of a high school and college 
speakers’ bureau. More closely connected with 
my field, the NAM reviews legislation, judicial 
decisions and administration rulings and in- 
terpretations, as they affect industry. 

While your Vice President, Mr. Ralph 
Compton, was kind enough to give me con- 
siderable latitude in the choice of subject 
matter for this occasion, I understand that 
you are most interested in Defense procure- 
ment. As a member of the Senate, and par- 
ticularly in my various committee responsi- 
bilities, which include the Armed Services, 
judiciary, and Appropriations, I can assure 
you that I, too, am quite interested in the 
Department of Defense. This interest exceeds 
the limitations of Defense procurement alone, 
and while I shall devote the greater part of 
my talk to that subject, I am sure that you 
will bear with me for an excursion into a few 
future Defense problems that are vital to 
our national security. 

It is perhaps an understatement to say 
that the Legislative Branch of the govern- 
ment is intensifying its interest in the pro- 
curement practices of the Department of 
Defense. 

I think that we have seen enough evidence 
recently in the news media, particularly in 
the matter of possible favoritism in defense 
contracts, and excessive costs of some pro- 
cured items. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the basic 


reasons for Congressional interest in gov- 
ernment procurement, in which DOD is the 
major partner. 

The Federal procurement bill for goods, 
services, equipment, and facilities now runs 
about $60 billion a year. The Congress is re- 
sponsible for raising the tax dollars to pay 
this enormous procurement bill; it also has 
to make the dollars available on a yearly basis 
through the appropriations process; and it 
has the responsibility to see that these dol- 
lars are well spent. After all, we members of 
Congress have to answer to our constituents, 
and they are the ones who foot the bill. 

I should like to point out at the beginning 
that a Congressman’s interest in government 
procurement is not from the standpoint of 
personal or private concern. You are all fa- 
miliar with the “boiler plate“ that forms a 
part of a government contract—this contains 
stipulations, rules and procedures that your 
contracting officers have to wade through. In 
the fine print of that boiler plate there is a 
measure that prohibits a member of Con- 
gress from contracting with the government 
or deriving any benefits therefrom. I am 
happy to state that this is the oldest manda- 
tory clause in government contracts, and 
that it dates back to a law of 1808. 

While my colleagues and I do not have any 
personal interest in government contracts, 
you can be sure that we each have a very keen 
public interest—legitimate and proper—over 
the award of contracts to our respective 
States. Defense business means better em- 
ployment, bigger payrolls, and general eco- 
nomic improvement. Although no Congress- 
man should use his influence to ald a particu- 
lar company or individual, he nevertheless 
has a responsibility to see that his State or 
District is not discriminated against in the 
awards of government contracts. 

Of course, a Member of Congress has more 
to do than to look out for his State and to 
help his constituents. Each Member has leg- 
islative duties through his committee assign- 
ments. These duties involve authorizations 
for new programs, money bills for the govern- 
ment agencies, investigations, and a variety 
of other legislative tasks. This committee 
work is important, for this is the means 
where a few members of the Congress can 
investigate a subject in depth and make a 
knowledgeable report to their colleagues. 

The Congress has several committees and 
subcommittees which are responsible for 
making legislative recommendations on de- 
fense expenditures to the entire Congress. 
Some of these in the Senate and House are 
the Armed Services, Government Operations, 
Joint Economic, and the respective Appro- 
priations committees and subcommittees. 
There are also several more. With this many 
hands in the act there is bound to be some 
confusion, gays, and even overlapping inter- 
est. For example, let us take a look at the 
jurisdictional issue. 

The Committees on Government Operations 
of both Bodies have jurisdiction over the 
Federal property and Administrative Services 
Act. The respective Armed Services Commit- 
tees have jurisdiction over the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act, but jurisdiction over 
the Renegotiation Act, which bears on De- 
fense and other procurement, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate. 

Furthermore, the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act and the Service Contract Act 
of 1965, also involving procurement and 
contracting processes, are under the juris- 
diction of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of the House and the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee of the Senate. The 
Banking and Currency Committee handles 
small business legislation, but there is also 


a Small Business Committee that investi- 
gates procurement problems from the small 
business—not the government’s—side of the 
street. Patent and claims legislation, which 
also influence procurement and contracting 
matters, are within the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee. At the same time there 
are separate and different committees re- 
sponsible for atomic energy legislation on 
the one hand, and for space legislation on 
the other. 

With this organization, or lack of it, for 
such an important function as Government 
procurement, there is small wonder that the 
Congress should be considering a bill to 
establish a special commission to study all 
phases of government procurement. I will 
come to this bill a little later. 

In my own experience, I remember well 
acting as Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee's Subcommittee on Pro- 
curement during 1959 and 1960. Some of you 
here in this audience may have participated 
in those hearings. These represented an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the procurement 
policies and practices of the Department of 
Defense and the Renegotiation Act of 1951. In 
this study we concentrated on the proce- 
dural aspects of military buying. Our find- 
ings were, briefly: (1) Most of the procure- 
ment problems of Defense could be solved 
administratively; (2) All of the major con- 
tract types in use could produce undesirable 
cost, price or profit if they were used inap- 
propriately or not carefully negotiated or 
administered; (3) Some contracts had to be 
negotiated, but that negotiation did not 
necessarily mean absence of competition; 
(4) Procurement law did not necessarily 
retard the availability of advanced weapon 
systems, but programming decisions and 
administration of laws frequently caused 
delays; (5) The volume of military procure- 
ment made it impracticable to unduly cen- 
tralize procurement authority; and (6) That 
military procurement was so complex that 
it would be impossible to preclude exercise 
of judgment by procurement officials. 

As a result of our findings we made several 
positive recommendations for changes in the 
Procurement Regulations, procedures and 
in the training of procurement personnel in 
the Department of Defense. Judging from 
the recent criticisms leveled at Defense pro- 
curement by Congressman Pike, Senator 
Dominick and others, it would seem that the 
departments did not follow through on all of 
our recommendations, particularly the one 
which warned that they should train their 
personnel to do a better job. 

The size of the Defense budget is such 
that it has tremendous impact on the econ- 
omy of the country. The total Defense budget 
accounts for over fifty percent of all appro- 
priated expenditures for the entire federal 
government. For Fiscal Year 1968 the total 
administrative budget for national defense is 
estimated at $75.5 billion which is 8.9 percent 
of the gross national product. This comes 
very close to the country’s previous maximum 
which occurred in 1945—then military ex- 
penditures ran $80 billion, or 36.7 percent of 
the GNP. The Defense procurement share of 
the 1968 budget is estimated at $21.6 billion, 
and this indicates a slow but steady rise over 
defense procurement expenditures of the two 
previous years; in 1966 this was $14.3 billion, 
and in 1967, it was $18.5 billion, 

The accent on defense procurement swings 
from one manufacturing area to another, ac- 
cording to the times and international situa- 
tion. Experience shows that in wartime 
(taken from examples of Korea and Vietnam) 
there is a- decided swing toward ships and 
conventional ordnance and a corresponding 
decrease in the more sophisticated products 
such as aircraft, missiles and electronics. On 
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the basis of past performance, I should think 
that after the Vietnam War is over, we would 
see the pendulum swing back. The statistics 
behind this observation are as follows: In 
1962, 70.4 percent of military procurement 
was in the sophisticated category—in 1968, 
it is estimated that this will be only 53 per- 
cent. Also, in 1962 only 29.6 percent of mili- 
tary procurement went into the more con- 
ventional items, but in 1968 this rose to an 
estimated 46.8 percent. It would appear that 
with the ABM underway, and with the draw- 
down of the Vietnam War in our inventory of 
aircraft, the more sophisticated Defense 
items will get a strong play as soon as the 
Vietnam War ends. 

During the fifteen years since the Korean 
War there has also been a decided shift in 
the geographical pattern of Defense Procure- 
ment awards. The South and Far West have 
increased their share of Defense orders while 
the Midwest and Middle Atlantic areas 
suffered a decrease. However the immediate 
effect of the Vietnam War with its increase 
in conyentional war requirements caused an 
upswing in the Midwest last year, where 
most of the conventional armament is pro- 
duced, and a falling off of defense orders 
for sophisticated equipment, most of which 
is produced in the Far West. 

Another interesting geographical charac- 
teristic of Defense procurement is that the 
top ten States received over 60 percent of 
the prime awards and 70 percent of the sub- 
contract awards. In the event that you are 
interested in the top ten States, they are: 
California, New York, Texas, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Jersey and Indiana: . . with Michigan, 
Illinois, Maryland, Georgia and Florida fol- 
lowing close behind. 

I am sure that in this audience it is no 
secret who are the top ten manufacturing 
companies. Just for the record I will say 
that on the basis of military prime con- 
tract awards in Fiscal Year 1966, the top ten 
companies are: Lockheed Aircraft; General 
Electric; United Aircraft; General Dynamics; 
Boeing; McDonnell Aircraft; American Tel. 
and Tel.; Textron; Raymond International; 
and North American Aviation. Of the 100 top 
companies listed for 1966, there are 23 new 
names which did not appear on the 1965 
list. The largest increase in category is, un- 
derstandably, ammunition; there were 13 
new ammunition companies among the 23 
new names. The largest decreases were in 
missiles and petroleum products, each losing 
5 companies from the top 100. 

Small business firms have increased their 
share of Defense contracts. During the first 
nine months of fiscal year 1967, small busi- 
ness firms received $5.7 billion in Defense 
prime contract awards—almost $1 billion 
more than in a comparable time in 1966. 

Now before I proceed into some of the 
details of the proposed Procurement Com- 
mission being considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and the 
reasons for its establishment, let me say a 
few words about the commendable coopera- 
tion of industry to meet urgent military re- 
quirements. Granted that there have been 
cases of excessive costs, which were well- 
publicized, I might add that there have been 
a number of cases where industry went all- 
out to help, sometimes at considerable risk 
of their own assets. At my request, the De- 
partment of Defense has furnished me with 
a few examples. 

Very early in the Vietnam crisis the com- 
munications industry unselfishly applied its 
resources to achieve early implementation of 
the initial communications requirements of 
the military departments. They promptly 
moved people into the area—conducted sur- 
veys—modified and rehabilitated military 
telecommunications equipment without 
formal contractual assurances of reimburse- 
ment. 

About a year ago the Eureka-Williams 
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Company made an all-out effort to fill an 
urgent requirement for a very complex fuse. 
The Army had had difficulty in obtaining 
a supplier willing to undertake the contract 
on the basis of producing extremely high 
production quantities of this complex item. 
Through the efforts of this company the 
Army requirement was met, 

The Stewart-Warner Corporation began 
production of metal parts for the 60mm 
mortar projectile from a standing start and 
made first deliveries in five months. This 
included setting up production equipment 
and fabricating and buying the new tooling. 

Another outstanding example of American 
industrial determination and ingenuity in- 
volved the M-39 aircraft machine gun. The 
Allison Division of General Motors made de- 
livery of a production weapon within 8 
months after orders were placed, one month 
ahead of schedule, including reactivating a 
plant which was not in production and pro- 
viding the necessary personnel and facilities. 
The first gun delivered as a result of this 
effort met the Army’s quality assurance re- 
quirements of 100%. 

With regard to Vietnam, the accomplish- 
ments in transporting supplies to South Viet- 
nam have been without precedent. Two years 
ago there was only one deep water port 
there—Saigon. There were no railroads nor 
roads to move supplies from that port to our 
forces up-country, yet in the first six months 
after the major deployments began, 200,000 
troops were moved into the country and sup- 
plied with the thousands of items needed for 
combat operations and their health and wel- 
fare. Airfields and port complexes now exist 
where before there were only sand dunes and 
rice paddies. 

Industry, together with military construc- 
tion groups, has undertaken a gigantic con- 
struction effort in South Vietnam. This in- 
cludes 6 deep draft ports which provide 29 
new berths involving a total daily cargo input 
of 21,800 tons. In the construction of these 
ports 26 million cubic meters of dredging was 
required. Increased storage capacity includes 
10.2 million square feet of covered storage, 
2% million cubic feet of refrigerated storage, 
4 million square yards of open storage, over 
100 acres of ammunition storage and 3 mil- 
lion barrels of POL storage. Further, 6 mil- 
lion square feet of maintenance facilities 
have been constructed, as well as hospital 
capacity of 8,780 beds. Eight jet-capable air 
bases have been built, along with 80 auxiliary 
air fields. Cantonments sufficient for 500,000 
men have been established, and electrical 
power has been increased by 300,000 kilo- 
watts. The above does not include air bases, 
hospitals and other support activities con- 
structed throughout the Western Pacific. 

There are many more such examples of 
military-industrial cooperation, but I cannot 
take the time to recite them. 

Having described the nature of government 
procurement in general, with special empha- 
sis on industry’s role with the Department of 
Defense, I shall now move on to the pro- 
posed bill (H.R. 12510), introduced by Con- 
gressman Chet Holifield, together with a 
companion bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Jackson of Washington. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish a 
temporary Commission on Government Pro- 
curement, to make a broad and searching in- 
quiry into nearly every aspect of govern- 
ment procurement. The Commission would 
be required to make a report within two 
years after the date of enactment of the 
legislation, on its findings and recommenda- 
tions for changes in present statutes, regula- 
tions, policies and procedures necessary to 
promote economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness in the procurement of goods, services 
and facilities by the Executive Branch of 
the Government. In short, the Commission 
will try to improve Government procurement 
and contracting procedures and practices. It 
will examine the laws, regulations, organiza- 
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tions, throughout the whole structure of 
government involved in procurement, and 
try to bring more order to the present 
hodge-podge and mixture. 

The Commission will have twelve general 
courses of action prescribed for it. These are: 

(1) To establish a method whereby the 
Government may acquire the goods, services 
and equipment needed, of proper quality and 
within the time needed at the lowest reason- 
able cost, using competitive bidding to the 
maximum extent possible, 

(2) The quality, efficiency, economy and 
performance of Government procurement 
organizations and personnel should be im- 
proved, and 

(3) through (12)—briefly summarized, 
are: to avoid overlapping and duplication; to 
cover gaps, iron out inconsistencies, provide 
for uniformity and simplicity; fair dealing; 
and to avoid possible disruptive effects in 
certain areas, industries, and occupations, 

The Commission would be composed of 
fourteen members, including four ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, four 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
six appointed by the President of the United 
States. It appears that industry will under- 
take its share of the task. For example, in 
the provisions for membership, there are the 
following stipulations: Of the four appoint- 
ments by the President of the Senate, two 
will be Senators, and two will be from out- 
side the Federal Government; of the four 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, two 
will be representatives, and two will be from 
outside the Federal Government. Of the six 
appointments by the President of the 
United States, three will be from the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government and three 
will be from outside the Federal govern- 
ment. The members appointed by the House 
and Senate, respectively, will not be of the 
same political party. I note that members 
from outside the Federal Government will 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day for actual service and for other ex- 
penses. The Commission will also be em- 
powered to procure the services of experts 
and consultants, and it may make contracts 
with private organizations and non-profit 
institutes to carry out studies and to pre- 
pare reports to assist the Commission’s work. 

I note also a refreshing provision for the 
demise of the Commission: 120 days after 
the submission of its report the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist. 

The official hearings for the establish- 
ment of a commission on government pro- 
curement are over, and a bill is ready to 
report out of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. However, while the bill 
has bi-partisan support, there are certain 
considerations that lead me to believe that 
ELR. 12510 will not be enacted in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, Without going very far 
out on a limb, I do think that it is safe to 
predict fairly early passage next year. I 
should think that your organization would 
maintain its interest in this legislation, be- 
cause for the first time, industry will have 
an established forum in which to make its 
views, opinions and recommendations 
known on this issue. 

I said earlier in my talk that I wished to 
spend some time discussing future defense 
problems, Those of you who know me will 
understand what I mean when I say that 
not all of the problems of DOD are in the 
procurement area. However, for the purposes 
of this meeting I shall confine my remarks 
to certain problems of military hardware—as 
I see them. 

It has been said that the Vietnam War is 
the most non-cost-effective endeayor that 
the United States has ever undertaken. We 
see such military elements as the Air Mobile 
Division and aircraft carriers (both previ- 
ously criticized as not being cost effective) 
doing splendid, necessary jobs in Vietnam. 

In my opinion, cost effectiveness, as it is 
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now used in the Pentagon, is short-sighted. 
This is not a new science, anyhow. Both the 
military and industry have used cost effec- 
tiveness techniques for many years—but 
these techniques were not used as a means 
of procrastination. Today’s Defense analysts 
are studying problems to death while our 
sworn enemy, the Soviet Union, goes ahead 
and produces new weapons systems. In this 
regard, I have consistently urged that we 
get on with the business of ensuring the 
security of this country through adequate 
foresight and military preparation. 

Limited wars do not threaten our very 
existence nor our freedom, in the same direct 
way that general nuclear war does. To me, 
the blue chips of national defense have to 
be our strategic warfare forces. Next in im- 
portance, come the forces for conventional 
warfare. I cannot understand why we let 
limited wars drag out, at an unacceptable 
cost in men’s lives and equipment, to the 
extent that we are forced to give our blue 
chip forces less than the necessary attention. 
This is exactly what we have done with a 
very important element of our own nuclear 
deterrent—the Anti-Ballistic Missile defense 
system. 

While we were procrastinating, the Soviets 
deployed an ABM system, worked on the 
orbital bomb, and probably other space 
weapons, too. With lead time as important 
as it is in the development of weapons sys- 
tems, it appears that we almost missed the 
boat in our own parallel efforts. We should, 
without further delay, move promptly into 
the production and deployment of the full 
ABM defense recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. At the same time, we should 
be perfecting a reliable anti-satellite defense 
system, together with long-range tracking 
systems to calculate orbits and pinpoint 
satellites in outer space. In view of the Soviet 
development of the multiple warhead missile 
(MIRV), we should proceed on an urgent 
basis to develop a defense that will destroy 
multiple warhead missiles soon after they 
leave the launching pad, and before the war- 
heads separate. Both the Air Force and the 
Navy have such a system under develop- 
ment. 

Moving down the warfare spectrum, I wish 
to cite a few problems that affect our ability 
to conduct conventional warfare. We need 
to replace the equipment taken from our Re- 
serves and National Guard and sent to Viet- 
mam, as well as that borrowed from our 
forces in Europe. The wartime mission of 
these forces is to fight, and they cannot do 
that without equipment. 

I am very concerned that the Navy does 
not have a surface-to-surface missile similar 
to the Soviet missile that sank the Israeli 
destroyer Eilath last month. Moreover, the 
Navy badly needs new antisubmarine aircraft 
and sensors to combat the growing Soviet 
submarine threat. 

And finally, we should profit from the 
lessons learned by all of the armed services 
in the Vietnam War, which showed the im- 
portant of a mix of different weapons sys- 
tems and troops. The value of tactical air, 
gun support, the Air Cavalry, artillery, the 
helicopter, shallow water patrol craft and 
Tellable communications was well docu- 
mented. At the same time we should never 
get so obsessed with hardware that we forget 
bey importance of the combat man and his 

e. 

The role of industry in solving the prob- 
lems that I have mentioned is an important 
one, and the government will look to men 
such as you here today for assistance. Judg- 
ing from industry's past response, I am con- 
fident that you will respond nobly. 

With regard to industry's role in the fu- 
ture, let me close with a suggestion, From 
my own point of view, and this is shared by 
many of my colleagues in Congress, it 
would appear prudent for Defense contrac- 
tors to diversify into commercially-oriented 
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products to a much greater extent. I haye 
heard the warnings against the creation of 
a defense-managed industry, but I think 
that there is another consideration that is 
closer to the point. This is the decline of 
profits in doing business with the govern- 
ment. For example, twelve years ago Defense 
contractor profits were 6.5 percent; six years 
ago profits were 4 percent; and last year they 
were 3 percent. If your marketing Divisions 
will project that curve a few years ahead, I 
think that your top management will see 
compelling reasons for more civilian 
diversification. 


Congressman Horton Praises Heroism of 
Marine L. Cpl. Roger I. Duffett as 
Typical of the Spirit and Patriotism of 
Amercan Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. HORTON, Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam is too often presented to us as 
a kaleidoscope of statistics, hill num- 
bers, statements and counterstatements, 
which ignore the critical accomplish- 
ments of the most important element in 
the war—the American fighting man. 

This was brought home to me clearly 
again recently when I learned of the 
award of the Bronze Star Medal to 
L. Cpl. Roger I. Duffett, 2184897, USMC, 
now stationed at the U.S. Marine Air 
Station, Beaufort, S.C. Lance Corporal 
Duffett is the son of the distinguished 
immigration inspector of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Inspector Paul Duffett. 

I would like to share with you and our 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, the citation 
which accompanied the award of the 
Bronze Star Medal, and which so graph- 
ically describes Lance Corporal Duffett’s 
heroism: 


U.S. MARINE Corps, 
San Francisco. 

In the name of the President of the United 
States, the Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Pacific takes pleasure in present- 
ing the Bronze Star Medal to Private First 
Class Roger I. Duffett, United States Marine 
Corps, for service as set forth in the follow- 
ing citation: 

“For heroic achievement in connection 
with operations against insurgent commu- 
nist (Viet Cong) forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam while serving as an Aviation Crash, 
Fire and Rescue Crew Member with Marine 
Air Base Squadron Sixteen, Marine Aircraft 
Group Sixteen, First Marine Aircraft Wing. 

During the early morning hours of 28 
April 1967, the Dong Ha Airfield came under 
a heavy enemy rocket attack. Subsequently, 
a rocket round struck a vehicle which was 
parked near the Delta Medical Company Hos- 
pital, immediately engulfing the vehicle in 
flames and causing the ambulance jeep along- 
side to burst into flames, After learning of 
the burning vehicles and realizing the danger 
to the hospital which was located nearby, 
Private First Class Duffett unhesitatingly 
rushed to the side of the burning vehicles 
despite the hostile fire bursting around him. 
As he began extinguishing the blaze, he was 
seriously wounded by fragments from an ex- 
ploding rocket. Ignoring the pain of his 
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wounds and disregarding the enemy fire, Pri- 
vate First Class Duffett continued fighting 
the fires until they were extinguished. By his 
immediate and courageous action in the face 
of an extremely hazardous situation, he un- 
doubtedly prevented the fire from spreading 
to the hospital building and endangering the 
lives of his comrades. Private First Class 
Duffett’s bold initiative, fearless action, sin- 
cere concern for the welfare of his compan- 
ions and selfiess devotion to duty at great 
personal risk inspired all who observed him 
and were in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the Marine Corps and of the United 
States Naval Service.” 

Private First Class Duffett is authorized to 
wear the Combat V“. 

Lt. Gen., V. H. KRULAK, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Commanding 
(For the President). 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
commendation to L. Cpl. Duffett for his 
unselfish, courageous act, and to point 
out that the example set by this fine 
young American stands in sharp relief 
to the better publicized activities of a 
handful of draft card burners and vio- 
lent protesters. 

Although the latter are small in num- 
ber, we hear a great deal about them, and 
do not hear enough of men such as Roger 
Duffett who stand heroically in the front 
lines of defense of this Nation. Iam proud 
to have the opportunity to tell the story 
L. Cpl. Roger Duffett, Mr. Speaker, and 
to publicly thank him for his devotion to 
duty and his country. 


Fifteenth Annual Christmas Greens 
Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of our holiday season is being beau- 
tifully portrayed at the Botanic Gardens 
this week in the 15th annual Christmas 
greens exhibition which is presented as a 
gift to the city of Washington from the 
more than 130 federated garden clubs 
and plant societies in the metropolitan 
area. The handsome and striking dis- 
plays which line the hallways and exhi- 
bition rooms represent the efforts of 
more than 5,000 dedicated citizens of the 
greater Washington area. 

Mrs. Clyde E. Romig, president of the 
National Capital Area Federation of 
Garden Clubs and a member of the First 
Lady’s Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capital, appropriately set the theme for 
the 1967 exhibition as “Christmas in Our 
Capital.” 

This is a rare opportunity for every- 
one who has the occasion to live, work, 
or visit on Capitol Hill to enjoy the rare 
beauty which is shown in a collective 
array of wreaths and swags along with 
arrangements for hearths, mantels, al- 
tars, and tables. 

Of special interest to the very young 
are replicas of store window displays. 
There are even special Christmas ar- 
rangements which the blind may touch, 
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smell, taste, and hear. The scenes cap- 
ture the beauty of many traditional 
Washington locales. 

I am especially grateful to the women 
who continue year after year to bring 
this spirit of Christmas to us in such a 
beautiful fashion, and I urge everyone 
to imbibe of this spirit this week. 

The exhibition will be open through 
December 3, with viewing hours on Fri- 
day and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sunday from 9 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
It is a most pleasant way to start the 
Christmas season. 


Foreign Assistance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
stand to oppose the Foreign Assistance 
Act. Although the bill now before the 
Congress is a great deal less than the 
amount requested by the President, I 
do not believe it is small enough. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
have spoken that they are in favor of 
the principle of foreign assistance, and 
then went on and qualified their state- 
ments with “buts” and “howevers.” 

I am not convinced that foreign aid 
of military arms and money is auto- 
matically a good thing, and I have very 
serious doubts about the wisdom of such 
a course when the United States must 
increase its national debt by borrowing 
from future generations in order to give 
to other nations. 

We have learned the lesson, or should 
have learned it, that money, or even 
overt military liberation will not win a 
nation’s lasting friendship. France, the 
recipient of an estimated $20 billion 
since 1945, today threatens to under- 
mine our currency by making arbitrary 
and unwarranted demands on our gold 
reserves. 

Just a few years ago we witnessed the 
alarming spectacle of two large recipients 
of American military and dollar assist- 
ance, India and Pakistan, using their 
new-found strength and stability to go 
to war with each other over trivialities. 

Just a few months ago we saw the 
peace of the entire world threatened 
when Israel went to war with the 
Arabian bloc of nations. All of the com- 
batants had received large amounts of 
U.S. aid, and even today the United 
States is planning to ship new jet fighters 
to Israel and to five Arab States at the 
same time. 

At this very moment, we see two of 
our allies, Greece and Turkey, the re- 
cipients of $4.6 billion in military aid, on 
the very brink of war over tiny Cyprus. 
It is the least that President Johnson 
should do to send Mr. Vance to mediate. 
After all, if war breaks out between these 
two nations, the United States will have 
made it possible, and we must share a 
part of the blame for giving them the 
means. 
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With the bitter lessons of history be- 
fore us, I think the principle of foreign 
aid itself is open to question. The great- 
est of Greek historians, Thucydides, said 
that those who refuse to learn from 
history are doomed to repeat its mistakes. 
It is high time we learned something 
from our own mistakes. I believe we 
should restrict our foreign assistance to 
technical, industrial, agricultural, and 
person-to-person programs such as the 
food for peace and Peace Corps pro- 
grams. 

We who must vote for or against for- 
eign assistance must consider the lessons 
of history. We must also consider the $30 
billion budget deficit which appears in- 
evitable unless spending is cut. We must 
consider that the American taxpayer is 
already paying a $76 billion defense 
budget which enables us to patrol and 
protect the entire free world, so why pay 
more to give them weapons to fight each 
other? 

We should also consider that large 
gaps in our own society still exist which 
should be given first priority. As long 
as there continues to be underprivileged 
persons and underdeveloped regions, and 
as long as we have ghettos. and under- 
nourished persons within our own Na- 
tion, it is my belief that we cannot af- 
ford continued foreign aid of arms and 
dollars. 


Danny Kaye 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the question 
is often asked, “What can one man do?” 
It is one thing for the Government or a 
giant corporation or an established pri- 
vate organization to make gradiose plans 
and perhaps even carry them out, but 
what can one lone individual do? 

There lives in my State of California 
today—or on those rare days when he is 
actually home—a slim, Brooklyn-born 
redhead who, with no formal education 
to speak of, has made his name an in- 
ternationally known symbol of peace, of 
children’s happiness, of laughter, of mu- 
sic, of dedicated devotion toward solving 
the ills of the world. 

His name is Danny Kaye. He is sup- 
posed to be an actor, a clown, an enter- 
tainer—and in each of these quite pro- 
fessional roles he has reached the very 
top in his industry. But Danny Kaye is 
a great deal more than this. He is a hu- 
manitarian in the deepest and most re- 
sponsible sense of the word. He does not 
make speeches and pronouncements. He 
does not hold court. 

Danny Kaye does just one thing and 
he does it simply and well. He works 
hard at what he believes in. 

Presently he is contributing his serv- 
ices to, and is appearing with, the Israel 
Symphony Youth Orchestra in 12 dif- 
ferent countries on a good-will tour 
which brings as much glory to America 
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through its beloved clown“ as it does to 
Israel through its talented musicians. 

Every October for the past 3 years, 
Mr. Kaye has made a whirlwind trip, 
flying his own plane, to dozens of cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada in support of UNICEF’s annual 
“trick or treat“ fundraising campaign. 

Each year for the past 14 years Mr. 
Kaye has served willingly, without pay 
and at his own personal expense, as un- 
Official but highly effective “ambassador 
of good will” for UNICEF. UNICEF's 
high regard for Mr. Kaye is perhaps best 
exemplified by the fact that when, in 
1965, UNICEF was named the recipient 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, it was Danny 
Kaye who was asked to travel to Oslo 
to accept the award in UNICEF's name. 

Every year for the past dozen years 
Danny Kaye has made one or more ap- 
pearances as the guest conductor of sym- 
phony orchestras all over the world, 
ranging from London and Stockholm to 
New York and San Francisco and To- 
ronto, for the purpose of raising pen- 
sion funds for the musicians. Again, he 
serves without fee. 

Somewhere along the line, perhaps in 
his spare time, I understand that Mr. 
Kaye also works for his living. 

We of California are very proud to 
count Danny Kaye as a citizen of our 
State. We are grateful to Brooklyn and 
the great State of New York for hav- 
ing spawned him and sent him our way. 
But we are even prouder to have been 
able to share his great talent and his 
warm heart not only with all those in 
the United States, but with all the citi- 
zens of the world who speak his two 
common languages—laughter and com- 
passion. 


Pittsburgh Company Wins First 
Urban Transportation Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure and privilege on Wednesday 
of this week to attend the ceremony at 
which a company headquartered in my 
district—the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. —received the first Urban Trans- 
portation Award of the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

When Secretary Robert C. Weaver pre- 
sented the award to Westinghouse’s very 
able president, Mr. Donald C. Burnham, 
he said: 

Westinghouse earned this award for de- 
monstrating the courage and foresight to 
enter a fleld that was relatively new to it, and 
for the imagination and technical skill it 
demonstrated in delivering solid accomplish- 
ments in a relatively brief time. 


I am proud, Mr. Speaker, that Pitts- 
burgh can claim this innovative company 
as its own, and that HUD has appropri- 
ately honored its formidable achievement 
in the vital area of urban transportation. 

To illustrate the accomplishments of 
both HUD and Westinghouse in the seri- 
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ous business of enabling our urban popu- 
lations to move about comfortably, 
cheaply and cleanly, I insert at this point 
in the Recor the text of Secretary 
Weaver’s remarks at the first Urban 
Transportation Award ceremony. The 
text follows: 

Now, I have a very pleasant duty to per- 
form. 

We have been talking about the vast, in- 
tricate and complex problems of urban mass 
transportation. 

We have been saying that we perceive 
transit as one of the major urban problems 
that must be resolved as we set about 
revitalizing every facet of the urban en- 
vironment. 

Since the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development was created just two 
years ago this month, it has been clear to 
us that one primary mission of the depart- 
ment must be to stimulate, encourage and 
inspire the cooperation and involvement of 
every resource the Nation has to attack and 
solve these problems. 
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We believe that an appropriate part of our 
effort should be to honor those who con- 
tribute outstanding achievements and ac- 
complishments toward the solution of trans- 
portation problems, 

For this purpose, I am announcing today 
the creation of the Urban Transportation 
Award, This award will serve as the symbol 
of the Nation’s gratitude to those who devote 
themselves to this task with outstanding 
success. 

I am privileged also to be able to announce 
the first winner—the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania—for outstanding achievements in 
urban transportation technology. 

Westinghouse earned this award for dem- 
onstrating the courage and foresight to enter 
a field that was relatively new to it, and for 
the imagination and technical skill it dem- 
onstrated in delivering solid accomplish- 
ments in a relatively brief time. 

In short, Westinghouse has earned the 
gratitude of the Nation for giving the hag- 
gard transit passenger a better ride for his 
money. 
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The company we honor today—through its 
able and energetic president, Donald C. 
Burnham—is making many contributions to 
transit innovation, but I want to mention 
three of them: 

In San Francisco, the first of a new genera- 
tion of automatic command and propulsion 
systems for trains in a high-volume, large 
transit operation. 

In Pittsburgh, the creation of an innova- 
tive system for a medium- volume traffic area 
by the use of automatic, rubber-tired cars 
traveling on a lightweight, elevated right- 
of-way. 

And thirdly, the development of Marketeer 
I, the two-passenger, electrically-powered ve- 
hicle for the economic, convenient transpor- 
tation of the urban dweller over moderate 
distances and at moderate speeds. 

It is our conviction in the Department 
that the active involvement of the private, 
industrial and corporate genius of this Nation 
is essential for a national response to urban 
problems. 

So, I am delighted today, in behalf of the 
national government, to present this award 
for industrial leadership. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1967 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord, in the morning we pray, 
seeking direction for the day. We turn a 
deaf ear to the voices of fear and con- 
fusion. We find peace within and some 
right answers for conditions without, as 
we stand in Thy presence. 

We pray for wisdom to guide, intel- 
ligence to direct, and love to temper 
action. We affirm that God’s law of jus- 
tice is operating in life. 

Remind us of the Biblical thought: 
“The path of the righteous is like the 
light of the dawn, which shines brighter 
and brighter until full day.” 

Strengthen the faith of these our 
leaders, O God. Renew a right spirit 
within and lead in paths of peace. In the 
Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, November 30, 1967, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RAILROAD MERGER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to join my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 


ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], now 
presiding as Acting President pro tem- 
pore, in what he said on yesterday rela- 
tive to the decision of the ICC authoriz- 
ing a merger of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, the Northern Pacific Railway, Chi- 
cago Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
Pacific Coast Railroad Co., and the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway Sys- 
tem. 

I believe that this is a misguided move 
on the part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and I can say, without fear 
of contradiction, that so far as the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Washington are con- 
cerned, it will react against the best in- 
terests of that area of the Nation. 

I point out that Montana has an area 
of 148,000 square miles; that there is a 
need for two transcontinental railroads; 
that both the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific are not suffering any 
losses at this time, but that their profits 
are rather handsome, all things con- 
sidered. 

It would be my hope that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], would look 
into this matter immediately to deter- 
mine what the reasons are for this merg- 
er at this time. I am hopeful that some- 
thing along this line will be done by the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
and I assure him that, so far as Montana 
is concerned, we will back him 100 per- 
cent in any move he makes. 


CYRUS R. VANCE—‘MAN FOR ALL 
SEASONS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like at this time to call to the 
attention of the Senate, the remarkable 
service performed by Mr. Cyrus R. Vance, 
a former Under Secretary of Defense, a 
man in the McNamara mold, and an am- 
bassador who has proved his worth in 
helping to bring about an adjudication 
of the recent crisis in the eastern Medi- 
terranean between Greece and Turkey 
over the island of Cyprus. 

I do not think it is letting any secrets 
out of the bag to state that about this 


time a week ago there was a grave and 
immediate danger of war between Greece 
and Turkey. Because of the magnificent 
efforts by Mr. Vance—this “man for all 
seasons“ —a settlement has been reached 
that will bring about a degree of peace 
in the eastern Mediterranean and will, 
I believe, add to the luster of this coun- 
try because of the outstanding efforts 
e by this distinguished public serv- 
ant. 

I want the record to show that this 
man is entitled to a great deal of credit 
for what has been accomplished in avert- 
ing a war in the eastern Mediterranean 
and for his singularly outstanding con- 
tribution to the conclusion of a peaceful 
settlement between the two main con- 
tending parties, Greece and Turkey. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRICE OF SOCIALISTIC 
POLICIES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, during 
the past month we have witnessed one 
of the more remarkable ironies of his- 
tory. Britain has devalued her currency 
in a desperate bid for survival while the 
little country of Rhodesia that she 
threatened with economic ruin because 
it dared to break away from the mother- 
land has just celebrated the second an- 
niversary of its independence. For the 
past 2 years, Britain has involved the 
rest of the world including the United 
States in an attempt to strangle Rho- 
desia and force her submission to Brit- 
ain’s will. Britain’s frail economy plunges 
into devaluation. Rhodesia’s economy 
continues to ride high and her pound 
remains buoyant at $2.80. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Wilson who 
said 2 years ago that sanctions would 
break Rhodesia in weeks rather than 
months has had to endure the ignominy 
of being told by Prime Minister Smith 
that Rhodesians are pleased to be able 
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to help Britains in their economic dis- 
tress by maintaining the value of the 
Rhodesian pound. 

The Rhodesian newspapers were not 
so charitable. The Rhodesia Herald com- 
mented that— 

It was a sad day for Britain because it took 
a combination of allies, friends, and enemy 
countries to ram home with brutal force 
what the British people have refused to face 
for something like 20 years—that the world 
does not owe them a living at a standard of 
their own choosing. 


I believe this is an entirely appropriate 
observation. Britain has had to devalue 
her currency three times within living 
memory and every time it was done by a 
Socialist Prime Minister. What we are 
witnessing is the price of socialistic 
policies. 

Mr. President, I believe that we can 
benefit by studying the economic tragedy 
of the great socialistic experiment which 
the British Government embarked on 
following World War II. 

The British nationalized major indus- 
tries provided almost unlimited welfare 
benefits and legislated sweeping changes 
in employer-employee relations. 

Instead of achieving the security of a 
welfare state, the British people have 
fallen into economic chaos. British in- 
dustry and British labor have become so 
entangled in inefficiency and dispute 
that British products cannot successfully 
compete on the world market. 

The financial savings of millions of 
Englishmen have been ruthlessly de- 
valued as the pound lost value. The bur- 
den of taxes to support the cumbersome 
machinery of socialism sapped both the 
strength and the spirit of the British 
economy. 

Today, the English people, who once 
enjoyed one of the most prosperous econ- 
omies in the world, are forced to sur- 
render another measure of prosperity in 
a desperate effort to keep their nation 
from bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, I can hardly help from 
observing that we are being greatly 
tempted to make many of the same mis- 
takes in our economy which the British 
have made in theirs. I have no doubt that 
the results would be just as bitter for us 
if we make these same mistakes. 

We have always been proud of our na- 
tional heritage of free enterprise, capital- 
ism, and local government. But, we are 
faced with legislation which cannot help 
but reduce the rewards of free enter- 
prise and the powers of our local and 
State governments while creating a swol- 
len monster out of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Certainly the founders of our Na- 
tion envisioned no such a trend and in 
fact took great pains to insure that such 
a shift would not take place. 

The temptation to grant the Federal 
Government greater power, to pass laws 
which provide vast giveaway programs, 
which, if we are honest with ourselves, 
we must label “socialism,” must be re- 
sisted if we do not wish to create our own 
economic tragedy. 

Mr. President, those who talk of uto- 
pian Federal programs to give every 
American countless free“ benefits, 
he also recall that the piper must be 
paid. 
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Unless the Nation lives within its in- 
come, taxes must go up, costs must go up, 
our dollar on the world market must lose 
value and in the end, instead oz reaching 
the mythical socialistic security, we will 
have lost our security and mortgaged 
our Nation. 

The price that the British people pay 
for socialism is primarily their own affair 
but we Americans have a right to be con- 
cerned about the price that has been 
handed on to us. The immediate effect of 
the devaluation of the pound is to bring 
heavy pressure on the dollar which is 
something that hopefully can be resisted. 

But, there will be other side effects of 
Britain’s economic predicament which 
are going to operate to this country’s dis- 
advantage. We have a balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which is going to be ex- 
acerbated by the increased competition 
we shall face in selling our goods in 
countries that have devalued their cur- 
rencies. It seems more than likely that 
we shall suffer from the cancellation of 
British defense contracts. We are obvi- 
ously going to be called upon to meet 
overseas defense burdens that the British 
Government in its economic distress feels 
compelled to lay down. 

If we are to bear these burdens and 
make these sacrifices on behalf of an 
ally, I believe we have a right and re- 
sponsibility to our own people to require 
that ally to conduct its affairs in such a 
way as to eliminate all unnecessary de- 
mands on us. I personally am not satis- 
fied that our British ally is conducting 
its affairs in that way. 

I notice, for example, a suggestion that 
one of the contributory causes of devalu- 
ation has been the additional burden on 
the British economy of oil shipments 
since the closing of the Suez Canal which 
has been estimated at 100 million pounds. 
This is directly comparable to the annual 
cost to the British of pursuing a com- 
pletely sterile and unproductive vendetta 
against the stable, pro-Western Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia. I notice that the Brit- 
ish Government in an effort to bring its 
economy into balance has announced the 
necessity of reducing its defense expendi- 
ture by $240 million—again, a sum which 
is comparable to its annual losses in ap- 
plying sanctions against Rhodesia. 

I have long contended that the appli- 
cation of sanctions against Rhodesia is 
an act of folly. My argument had 
hitherto been based on factors relating 
to the stability and the favorable po- 
litical orientation of that country. It is 
now reinforced by considerations directly 
affecting our financial and economic 
well-being—considerations which in- 
clude the very substantial sacrifices 
which this country is making in support 
of British policy in this area. I do not 
know how widely it is appreciated, for 
example, that American interests are 
gravely prejudiced in respect to chrome 
supplies as a result of our involvement 
in the Rhodesian affair. 

I have recently read a report of some 
remarks by Mr. Kenneth Rush, presi- 
dent of the Union Carbide Corp., who has 
pointed out that Rhodesia is the largest 
source of chrome ore in the free world 
but that sanctions by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and other nations 
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against Rhodesia have forced industries 
to turn elsewhere. Mr. Rush has pointed 
out that chrome ore is a vital material 
in metallurgical processes to make steel 
and other metals stronger and more du- 
rable. Mr. Rush points out that another 
ore supply in Turkey is being depleted 
rapidly and the U.S. strategic stockpile 
of more than 1.5 million tons of chrome 
ore could not be released to industry 
without action by Congress. Mr. Rush 
comments that he doubts that they will 
turn any of it loose. He points out that 
the Soviet Union in its almost total break 
with Red China recently cut off that 
Communist nations’ chrome shipments. 

China in turn recently bought 60,000 
tons of top-quality Rhodesian chrome 
ore according to trade sources. Major 
U.S. chrome users principally Union 
Carbide and Vanadium Chrome, both 
have big stakes in Rhodesia but now they 
are forced to go on the open market, 
Russia, taking advantage of the muddled 
political situation in the very best cap- 
italistic tradition, has let it be known 
that the price of Russian chrome next 
year is going up by $5 a ton. 

This— 


Says Mr. Rush— 
is going to affect the balance of payments 
problem adversely. We have in the past re- 
ceived substantial dividends from our in- 
vestments in Rhodesia. 


In my opinion, we have obliged the 
British Government altogether too much 
in this matter of sanctions against Rho- 
desia. The British Government, of course, 
is to some degree a prisoner, willing or 
otherwise, of its own ill-considered com- 
mitments, but it is our support which 
helps to keep it in bondage to them. In 
the light of recent developments in the 
British economic situation, I believe that 
we shall be doing both our countries a 
service by being more disobliging in this 
particular area. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on November 30, 
1967, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to modernize the loan and 
dividend provisions; 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 509 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
construction aid for certain passenger ves- 
sels operating on the inland rivers and water- 
ways; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on November 29, 1967, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 


S. 1781. An act for the relief of Kyong 
Hwan Chang; and 


ED ß e a OOS CELT. 
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S. 2428. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the State of Wash- 
ington certain lands in the counties of Ya- 
kima and Kittitas, Wash., in exchange for 
certain other lands, and for other purposes. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr, 
HILL, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. JORDAN of North 
Carolina, and Mr. HOLLINGs) : 

S. 2714. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, in order to provide additional 
loan assistance under such act to farmers 
who have suffered severe production losses 
as the result of a national disaster; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, for 
myself and Senators HILL, FULBRIGHT, 
TALMADGE, EASTLAND, JORDAN of North 
Carolina, and HoLLINGs, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961. 

Mr. President, my bill is intended to 
deal with the problems faced by a farmer 
who suffers the loss of substantially all 
of his income for a year when his crop is 
destroyed by a natural disaster. This is 
exactly what has happened to many 
of the cotton farmers in my State and 
in other States of the Southeast as a 
result of the recent hard freeze in the 
area. I spoke in the Senate about this 
situation on November 22, and I hope 
my colleagues will refer to my statement 
then, which describes in some detail the 
terrible plight of our cotton farmers. 

Mr. President, the greatest need for a 
farmer caught in such a situation is ade- 
quate credit. Most farmers make their 
crop on borrowed funds. Farm ma- 
chinery, seed and fertilizer, and feed for 
livestock, are often bought on credit, with 
the expectation that they will be paid 
for out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the farmer’s crop. When that crop is 
virtually destroyed, the farmer cannot 
survive without additional credit for the 
purpose of paying his existing obligations 
and also for the purpose of making a 
crop next year. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has a program under which it makes 
emergency loans in these disaster areas, 
and the program has been very helpful 
to a great many farmers. However, the 
program has limitations which I feel 
should be removed. Under the FHA emer- 
gency loan program, existing creditors of 
the farmer must agree to subordinate 
their debts to the FHA loan. It is not 
always possible to get the creditors to 
agree to this, and I am not sure that it is 
right to require them to do it. This places 
a heavy burden upon seed, feed, and 
fertilizer merchants and other suppliers 
of the farmer. 
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Another way in which the FHA pro- 
gram is limited is that, as a matter of 
policy, loans are made only for a term 
of 1 year. Of course, FHA will renew 
their loan from year to year as the farmer 
works his way out of his loss, but never- 
theless the loan is due and payable at 
the end of 1 year. It usually takes sev- 
eral years for a farmer to recover from 
a total crop loss, and I feel that this 
emergency credit extended to him should 
be for a longer term than now provided 
under the FHA program. 

My bill would do two things. First, it 
would require that, where a farmer has 
suffered severe crop loss, the emergency 
loan for which he is otherwise qualified 
shall be made for a minimum period of 
3 years, Second, my bill would require 
that such a loan include an amount suffi- 
cient to pay off any existing debts of the 
farmer that could reasonably have been 
expected to be paid out of the proceeds 
ad the sale of the crop that has been 
ost. 

Mr. President, under my bill a farmer 
who has been the victim of a natural 
disaster will be able to get a loan for a 
term and for an amount that will let 
him get back on his feet. It will also re- 
lieve the small business farm suppliers 
from the burden of having to wait for 
payment of their accounts. 

This legislation is needed by the cot- 
ton farmers of the Southeast to help 
them in their present situation. How- 
ever, its advantages are not limited to 
cotton nor to the Southeast. The loans 
provided for in my bill will help farmers 
all over the country whose continued op- 
eration may be jeopardized because of 
a natural disaster. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2714) to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961, as amended, in order 
to provide additional loan assistance un- 
der such act to farmers who have suf- 
fered severe production losses as the re- 
sult of a national disaster, introduced 
by Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last 6 weeks I have visited many 
of the counties in Arkansas which have 
experienced disastrous weather condi- 
tions in 1967. These conditions were 
recognized last August, when 24 counties 
were made eligible for emergency loans 
by the Farmers Home Administration. 

Since then, cotton farmers have had 
additional losses caused by an early freeze 
which destroyed cotton still in the fields. 
This situation is compounded by the fact 
that many of these same farmers had 
losses on their 1966 crops. These farmers 
need help; and local businessmen, who 
have extended credit in anticipation of 
a good crop in 1967, also need help. 

Consequently, I have urged the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to give every possible assistance to 
farmers and small businessmen in the 
affected counties, I am also joining Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN in the introduction of 
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special legislation to improve the ability 
of the Farmers Home Administration to 
make longer term loans to farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a telegram from the president of the 
Arkansas Farmers Union, my letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Ad- 
ministrator of the SBA, and other docu- 
ments related to this agricultural 
problem. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram, letter, and documents were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

November 28, 1967. 
Senator BILL FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

There exists an emergency with our cotton 
farmers due to a short crop. This is true in 
all of the cotton counties of Arkansas. We 
would like to recommend that the cotton 
counties be declared disaster areas and a 
moratorium be declared on all foreclosures. 
We further recommend that necessary steps 
be taken now to provide adequate funds for 
next years operation, 

Lewis J. RED JOHNSON, 
President, Arkansas Farmers Union. 
NoveMBeER 30, 1967. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, SECRETARY : I am sure that you are 
aware of the financial crisis facing many 
Arkansas cotton farmers. This years crop 
will be far below normal expectations, and 
you recognized the problem last August when 
24 counties were made eligible for emergency 
loans. 

The farmers suffered heavy losses as a result 
of adverse weather conditions during the en- 
tire planting season, including drought, ex- 
cessive rainfall and flooding, abnormally cold 
weather and hailstorms. 

The present disaster situation is com- 
pounded by losses incurred by many cotton 
farmers on their 1966 crops. These ab- 
normally low cotton crops are directly affect- 
ing ginners, and merchants and financial in- 
stitutions which supply materials, equip- 
ment, and credit to cotton farmers, The total 
effect upon the economies of the counties in- 
volved is very serious, and everything possible 
must. be done to assist these farmers and 
businessmen. 

I am now considering the introduction of 
special legislation designed to increase the 
authority of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Small Business Administration to 
provide assistance in situations of this kind. 
In the meantime, I hope that you can assure 
me that authority available to you under 
existing law will be used to the maximum 
extent in satisfying financial needs of 
Arkansas farmers. It also occurs to me that it 
would be desirable for an appropriate official 
of the Department to visit the area and to 
discuss with local farmers and businessmen 
the dimensions of their distress. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT C. Moor, 
Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Moor: I am sure that you are 
aware of the financial crisis facing many 
Arkansas cotton farmers. This year’s crop will 
be far below normal expectations, and this 
problem was recognized last August when 24 
counties were made eligible for emergency 
loans. 
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The farmers suffered heavy losses as a re- 
sult of adverse weather conditions arag 
the entire planting season, including 
excessive rainfall and flooding, i, Renta. 
cold weather and hailstorms. 

The present disaster situation is com- 
pounded by losses incurred by many cotton 
farmers on their 1966 crops, These abnormally 
low cotton crops are directly affecting mer- 
chants and financial institutions which sup- 
ply materials, equipment, and credit to cot- 
ton farmers. The total effect upon the econ- 
omies of the counties involved is very seri- 
ous, and everything possible must be done to 
assist these farmers and businessmen. 

I am now considering the introduction of 
special legislation designed to increase the 
authority of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Small Business Administration to 
provide assistance in situations of this kind. 
In the meantime, I hope that you can as- 
sure me that authority available to you under 
existing law will be used to the maximum ex- 
tent in satisfying financial needs of Arkansas 
businessmen. It also occurs to me that it 
would be desirable for an appropriate official 
of your Adminstration to visit the area and to 
discuss with local farmers and businessmen 
the dimensions of their distress. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is to in- 
form you that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has authorized the making of Emer- 
gency loans pursuant to Section 321 of Pub- 
lic Law 87-128, through June 30, 1968, to 
eligible farmers in the following twenty- 
four counties in Arkansas: 


Chicot Lonoke 
Clay Miller 
Craighead Mississippi 
Crittenden Monroe 
Cross Phillips 
Desha Poinsett 
Drew Prairie 
Greene Pulaski 
Independence Randolph 
Jackson St. Francis 
Lawrence White 
Little River Yell 


This action was taken because of exten- 
sive damage to 1967 crops, primarily cotton 
and soybeans, as the result of various ad- 
verse weather conditions during the entire 
planting season, including drought, exces- 
sive rainfall and flooding, abnormally cold 
weather, and hailstorms. 

Any farmer in these counties desiring in- 
formation about Emergency loans or other 
types of assistance available through this 
agency should get in touch with the local 
office of the Farmers Home Administration 
serving his county, 

Please call on us whenever we can be of 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. V. HIGHFILL, 
Acting Administrator. 


EMERGENCY LOAN ASSISTANCE FOR FARMERS 
AND RANCHERS 


Emergency loans are available through 
USDA’s Farmers Home Administration to 
eligible farmers and ranchers in areas des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Agriculture upon 
his finding that a natural disaster has 
created a need for agricultural credit which 
cannot be met by local lenders. 

Questions and answers explaining details 
of Emergency loans follow: 
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WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 


To be eligible an applicant must be (1) a 
citizen of the United States, (2) an estab- 
lished farmer or rancher, operating as an 
owner-operator or tenant, (3) of good char- 
acter and with the industry, ability, and ex- 
perience required to carry out his proposed 
farming operations, (4) unable to supply the 
needed funds from his own resources or with 
loans from the usual sources of credit avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers, and (5) the 
manager of his farming or ranching opera- 
tions. 

Partnerships or corporations must be en- 
gaged primarily in farming or ranching and 
the partners or principal stockholders, in- 
dividually or collectively, must be unable to 
supply the needed funds from their own re- 
sources or with loans obtained by them from 
other sources. Also, the farming or ranching 
operations must be managed by a partner 
or stockholder. 


WHO DETERMINES ELIGIBILITY? 


The local County Committee of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration composed of three 
farmers who know local farming and credit 
conditions. 

FOR WHAT PURPOSES ARE LOANS MADE? 


Emergency loans supplement private and 
cooperative sources of credit and the regular 
lending programs of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Generally, Emergency loans in- 
stead of regular FHA Operating loans are 
made to eligible applicants if their operat- 
ing credit needs can be met with funds for 
the following purposes: (1) operating and 
living expenses, (2) not more than one year’s 
interest on debts secured by liens of other 
creditors on livestock, farm equipment, and 
farm real estate, (3) not more than one 
year’s taxes and insurance premiums, (4) 
bills incurred in connection with the cur- 
rent year’s production of crops or livestock 
which have not been disposed of, lost, or 
destroyed, (5) reasonable amounts for pay- 
ment to other creditors as depreciation on 
essential farm equipment under prior lien 
to them, (6) replacement of livestock lost, 
destroyed, or disposed of as the result of a 
natural disaster, (7) repair or replacement 
of farm and home equipment damaged or 
destroyed as the result of a natural disaster, 
and (8) purchase of feeder livestock for ap- 
plicants who normally have feeding enter- 
prises and produce most of the feed required 
for their feeder livestock. 

Emergency loans instead of other types of 
FHA real estate loans are made to eligible 
applicants to meet the cost of real estate 
except for housing purposes, if not more 
than $2,500 will be required for these pur- 
poses and an Emergency loan is being made 
for operating expenses. Otherwise, Emer- 
gency loans are made for these purposes only 
when the need for such credit cannot be 
met with other types of FHA loans, includ- 
ing Rural Housing loans. (FHA Rural Hous- 
ing loans made necessary by a natural dis- 
aster bear the same rate of interest as Emer- 
gency loans and are repayable over periods 
up to 33 years.) 

Emergency loans are not made to finance 
commercial feed lot operations or to refinance 
debts except for the payment of unsecured 
bills incurred in connection with farming or 
livestock operations. 

Emergency loans are made only to eligible 
applicants who have reasonable repayment 
prospects and can provide adequate security. 

WHAT ARE THE TERMS OF THESE LOANS? 

Emergency loans bear three percent in- 
terest. 

Amounts loaned for annual operating and 
living expenses are repayable from the year’s 
income. However, if the year’s income will 
not be adequate to do this because of the 
natural disaster for which the area was des- 
ignated, amounts loaned for these purposes 
may be repayable over longer periods con- 
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sistent with repayment ability but not be- 
yond the end of three years. 

Amounts loaned for the purchase of re- 
placement equipment or livestock are re- 
payable over the shortest period consistent 
with repayment ability, generally not to ex- 
ceed five years or the useful life of the pur- 
chased items, whichever is the shorter period. 
Amounts loaned for real estate purposes are 
repayable over periods not to exceed 20 years. 
Amounts loaned for these purposes are re- 
payable in annual installments, but the first 
installment may be scheduled for a period 
not beyond the end of three years if adequate 
income will not be available earlier because 
of the natural disaster for which the area 
was designated. 

WHAT ARE THE SECURITY REQUIREMENTS? 


Amounts loaned for annual operating and 
living expenses are secured by first liens on 
crops and the best lien obtainable on farm 
equipment and livestock. Amounts loaned 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live- 
stock are secured by a first lien on the pur- 
chased items and the best lien obtainable on 
other farm equipment and livestock owned 
by the applicant. Amounts loaned for real es- 
tate purposes are secured by the best lien ob- 
tainable on farm real estate in which the 
applicant has an equity of not less than the 
amount being loaned for real estate purposes. 
Amounts loaned for other than real estate 
purposes, as described in this item will be 
secured additionally by the best lien obtain- 
able on farm real estate when necessary to 
provide adequate security for large loans, 


WHERE ARE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS RECEIVED? 


At the County Office of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, December 1, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1085. An act to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act to modernize the loan and divi- 
dend provisions; 

S. 2211. An act to amend section 5-9 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
construction ald for certain passenger ves- 
sels operating on the inland rivers and water- 
ways; and 

S. 2514. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Wheeling Creek Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention District 
compact. 


THE COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to our request to the President 
that a Special Board of Inquiry be ap- 
pointed to look into the copper strike, 
now in its fifth month and with no end 
in sight, the President asked Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander Trowbridge, and Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Thomas D. 
Morris, representing the Department of 
Defense, to meet with us. 

As a result of this meeting, it is our 
suggestion that the Secretaries give con- 
sideration to the setting up of a Board 
consisting of two members of industry 
and two members from the unions and 
then, if that is acceptable, for those four 
members to get together to select three 
public members. We feel that this is one 
way of getting off dead center, which is 
where the situation between the unions 
and the companies is at the present time 
and getting down to “bedrock” to find 
ways and means to bring this most un- 
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happy and critical situation to some sort 
of a satisfactory conclusion. 

This Board, we think, should be a fact- 
finding board empowered to look into the 
situation and to make recommendations 
to the three Secretaries as to how this 
strike could be settled. 

If the parties representing labor and 
industry agree to serve on this Board but 
are unable to agree on three public mem- 
bers, their selection should then become 
the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Defense. We hope that 
the companies and the unions will give 
the most serious and immediate consider- 
ation to this suggestion. If they do, my 
colleague, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF], and I feel quite certain 
that they will receive the full cooperation 
of the three Secretaries in the Cabinet. 


AND MEMORIALS: 
TRIBUTE TO AMERICA’S HON- 
ORED DEAD 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a per- 
ceptive young correspondent for a Salt 
Lake City newspaper, Deseret News, has 
recently returned from a trip to Europe, 
where among other things he visited our 
military cemeteries and memorials. 

The writer, Mr. Gordon Eliot White, 
in an article dated November 7, describes 
what he found at these now-serene sites 
where once the face of Europe and—ulti- 
mately—the world hung in the balance. 

I commend Mr. White’s article to the 
reading of Senators, believing that it will 
not fail to evoke memories of those fate- 
ful years. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Gordon Eliot White) 


(Nore.—Mr. White recently has returned 
from a month in Europe. This article was 
written overseas, at one of the World War 
II American Cemeteries in Belgium.) 

HENRI-CHAPELLE, BELGIUM.—Despite its 
troubles at home and abroad, the United 
States can be unabashedly proud of one of 
its overseas programs: its military ceme- 
teries and memorials. The Henri-Chapelle 
Cemetery here is a quiet, peaceful triumph 
of American architecture, technology and 
organization, paying continuing, fitting 
tribute to 7,989 men and women who gave 
their lives during the 1944-45 advance into 
Germany. 

I visited similar burial sites in Normandy 
and at Belleau Wood, and spoke to other 
Americans who had been at the Margraten 
Cemetery in Holland, at Neuville, in Belgium, 
and at Luxembourg, Brittany, and Cam- 
bridge. All of us agreed that our country- 
men who fell in both world wars and lay 
in foreign soil were being treated with proper 
respect due the honored dead. 

We saw German, French and Italian 
memorials which did not approach the 
American cemeteries for peaceful good taste. 
Only in England, at memorials such as St. 
George’s Chapel at Biggin Hill Royal Air 
Force Base, and in St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey were the U.S. military monu- 
ments matched. 

Here, on this low hilltop, 18 miles from 
Liege, in the heart of the Siegfried Line 
which once defended Hitler’s crumbling 
Reich, the curving lines of white crosses 
cover 57 green acres. 

The men and women buried here died 
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during the Christmas, 1944 Battle of the 
Bulge and later during the advance into 
Germany through the Siegfried fortifications 
and the first crossings of the Rhine. Among 
the graves are sixty-seven in which brothers 
lie side by side. The highest ranking officer 
here is Brigadier General Frederick W. Castle, 
USAF, who died when his B-24 was shot 
down on Christmas Eve, 1944, while leading 
the greatest formation of bombers in mili- 
tary history. 

Unmarked headstones show the graves of 
94 unknowns, and the names of 450 missing 
are inscribed on the marble pylons of the 
colonnade, 

The site of the cemetery coincidentally 
marks the point of deepest penetration of 
advance units of von Rundstedt’s counter- 
offensive that became known as the Bulge. 
The highway which leads to the Memorial 
is now lined with linden trees, and the colon- 
nade, museum and chapel are surrounded 
with hawthrone, boxwood and rhododendron, 
The marble and granite buildings also are 
set off by larch, yew and weeping willows 
in cool and pleasant groupings. 

The grass of all the cemeteries we saw 
was an incredible green, closely cropped, and 
beautifully tended. The headstones sit above 
a prepared terrace of concrete beams over 
gravel, arranged to prevent settling and tilt- 
ing of the markers. Special reservoirs have 
been built to ensure a constant supply of 
water for the lawns and plantings through 
the most severe drought. A small army of 
local gardners keeps the grounds clean and 
cared-for, under the direction of at least two 
American officials from the Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. 

The Normandy cemetery was the most im- 
pressive we saw. It sits atop the sandy cliffs 
which saw so many Americans die on June 6, 
1944, on the beach known as Omaha. The 
memorial honors 9,386 who died in the 
landings, the airborne drops, and the first 
few days of the invasion. Names of 1,557 
missing are inscribed on a semicircular wall 
surrounding the Garden of the Missing. 

This cemetery directly overlooks the in- 
vasion beaches though most of the debris of 
the battle 23 years ago is gone now. 

In contrast to the newness of Normandy 
and Henri-Chapelle, the Belleau Wood 
Cemetery is nearly a half-century old now. 
It was created after World War I, on the 
site of the first major American battle of 
that war. Belleau Wood itself, stormed by 
U.S. Marines, is a memorial park. The trees 
still bear the scars of 1917, although the 
trenches are virtually gone now. 


TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the ef- 
forts of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to coordinate Fed- 
eral urban mass transportation programs 
with the critical social problems of our 
cities are noteworthy. 

In Watts, on Long Island, in St. Louis, 
and Nashville, Tenn., HUD is using its 
mass transit demonstration and capital 
grant programs to effectively bring peo- 
ple to jobs, educational, medical, recrea- 
tional, and other community facilities. 

HUD's mass transit program has been 
spearheaded by HUD Assistant Secretary 
Charles Haar. Mr. Haar recently wrote 
a most timely and interesting article en- 
titled Transportation and Economic Op- 
portunity” which appeared in the Octo- 
ber issue of Traffic Quarterly. I am 
pleased to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues, and ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Haar's article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
(By Charles M. Haar) 


(Nore.—Mr. Haar, one of the country’s emi- 
nent authorities on urban growth, has been 
Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan Devel- 
opment of the new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) since Feb- 
ruary 1966. Before this appointment, he was 
a professor of law at Harvard University. He 
was Chairman of President Johnson’s 1964 
task force on the preservation of natural 
beauty and served on the 1965 task force on 
urban affairs and housing, He was also di- 
rector of a task force which prepared the 
1964 report on the effectiveness of metropol- 
itan planning to the United States Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, and 
an adviser on urban problems for President 
Kennedy. At HUD, in addition to watching 
over HUD Urban Transportation Administra- 
tion, Mr. Haar is in charge of the Land and 
Facilities Development Administration and 
Programs of Planning Standards and Co- 
ordination.) 


“We must open new opportunities to all 
or people so that everyone, not just a fortu- 
nate few, can have access to decent homes 
and schools, to recreation and culture.” 

President LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


For most Americans transportation calls 
to mind vast distances and evokes images 
of transcontinental railroads, river steam- 
boats, and wagon trains from our past, and 
the jet planes and interstate highways of 
today. Yet anyone who has spent more time 
in getting to the airport than he has in the 
air between cities knows that spanning long 
distances is not the current challenge. And 
although recently we have begun to come to 
grips with the unique problems posed by the 
travel needs within our cities, and have be- 
gun to recognize this as the transportation 
problem, our approach more often reflects 
our technological successes in the past than 
the social need or the economic reality of 
the present. 

Specifically, transportation in an urban 
environment cannot be regarded solely in 
terms of overall capacity of the system to 
move so many people at some given rate. 
It is a social institution geared to the needs 
of an urban society, and not merely an engi- 
neering system; hence the effect on the in- 
dividual components rather than the aggre- 
gate scoreboard becomes the critical factor. 

In a less developed society, or even in 
earlier stages of our own history, the prob- 
lem of “internal improvements,” as Henry 
Clay called it, is important primarily in 
terms of economic development of a region. 
In a highly differentiated and diffused urban 
society, transportation becomes vital to the 
economic and social welfare of individuals; 
it determines the nature and variety of op- 
portunities available in jobs, housing, recrea- 
tion, shopping, and entertainment. The Mc- 
Cone Commission, for example, found that 
an important factor in the hostility under- 
lying the Watts riot was the sense of isola- 
tion due to the inadequate transportation 
system right spank in the middle of the most 
motorized city in the United States. The 
isolation was pervasive, extending even to 
services intended to benefit the inhabitants 
of the area: it required a bus ride of two 
hours to reach the County General Hospital 
and an hour and forty-five minutes to get to 
the Youth Employment Training Center. 

Paradoxically, therefore, the success of 
urban transportation itself is one of the 
sources of the transportation problem con- 
fronting us: it creates the very conditions 
which produce our dependence on transit 
services. Our cities, never restrained behind 
walls like their European counterparts, were 
propelled outwards by the trolley car, the au- 
tomobile, and the motor truck. The resulting 
low density and the separation of work, 
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shopping, housing, and entertainment in- 
crease our requirements for transportation. 
Only three percent of our urban population 
work at home. Less than ten percent walk to 
work. In signing the 1966 amendment to the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act, President 
Johnson wryly noted that he was thankful 
that he was one of the small part of the pop- 
ulation that worked at home—except on 
Saturdays. Like many machines in the past, 
the automobile has freed man from one 
master only to subject him to another, and at 
times, a more onerous one. 

Transportation, therefore, has become a 
vital lifeline to jobs, education, and public 
services in American cities. Unfortunately, 
our present transportation system does not 
provide adequately for many persons most 
in need of the services it can perform; it 
has created a new “minority” in this country 
of those who cannot drive: the old, the 
young, the poor, and the handicapped. 

Although the system equally fails to serve 
the retired person whose choice of residence 
is tightly limited, the working wife whose 
husband takes the car and thus restricts her 
range of job opportunities, and the suburban 
housewife forever taxiing husband and 
children, the problem is particularly acute 
for low-income persons in the centers of our 
cities. In Watts, where little industry is lo- 
cated and only 40 percent of the people drive, 
a retraining program has to spend most of 
its time providing transportation to the jobs 
which its graduates have been able to find 
in distant parts of the city. One survey 
showed that 200 women were spending be- 
tween four and five hours a day traveling 
between work and home. The present trans- 
portation system also works against those 
industries dependent on unskilled labor, for 
in the absence of adequate transit services 
low-income residents of the ghettos cannot 
reach potential employers: Long Island in- 
dustrial parks were reporting 5,000 vacancies 
in unskilled and semiskilled jobs, for exam- 
ple, despite numerous local areas of unem- 
ployment, because the plants could be 
reached only by automobile. 

Clearly, other considerations than engi- 
neering efficiencies concerned with the mere 
number of vehicles handled will be necessary 
in designing and evaluating a transportation 
system to meet such needs. And these ex- 
amples are not isolated phenomena, A recent 
Department of Labor report shows that out- 
side of the South there is a strong trend for 
business and community organizations to lo- 
cate in the suburban portion of the metro- 
politan area. Over half of the valuation of 
the industrial and mercantile buildings 
erected from 1954 to 1965 in metropolitan 
areas was outside the central business dis- 
tricts, and in some cities like Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Boston over 80 percent of 
the industrial building has been in the 
suburbs, Professor John Kain has calculated 
that the suburban share of wholesaling em- 
ployment in 40 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs) grew from 9 per- 
cent in 1948 to 31 percent in 1963 and in 
retailing from 25 percent to 47 percent in the 
same period. 

Most of the poor, on the other hand, are 
concentrated in the central business district. 
They cannot afford private transportation to 
distant places of work, Often public trans- 
portation, if it exists, is too expensive (both 
in time and money), especially for the per- 
son out of work and looking for a job. 
Usually, however, there is no public trans- 
portation, because historically it has been 
designed to funnel people into a core area, 
not carry them out. Consequently people 
are forced to use automobiles for cross com- 
muting and reverse commuting, a pattern 
which is becoming more common and will 
undoubtedly continue so, 

The Department of Housing and Urban 


1 John Kain, “The Distribution and Move- 
ment of Jobs and Industry,” in The Metro- 
politan Enigma, James Q. Wilson, ed. 1967. 
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Development, through its emphasis on the 
relation between transportation and land 
uses, and on the crucial role of transporta- 
tion as a subcomponent of the urban sys- 
tem, has helped to bring into focus such 
questions as cross-commuting patterns and 
the contours of the unmet need for trans- 
portation, Several projects are under way to 
examine the scope of these needs and to ex- 
plore solutions. 

In St. Louis, center city employment de- 
clined 73,000 from 1951 to 1964, while em- 
ployment in surrounding St. Louis County 
grew by 127,000. Following the typical pat- 
tern, median income was lower in the city 
than the county and unemployment higher. 
In the section of the city proposed for a 
model cities project, out of a labor force of 
13,000 approximately 2,000 are unemployed 
and 5,000 seriously underemployed, In one 
neighborhood over 50 per cent of the fami- 
lies are on public assistance and only 20 per- 
cent have automobiles. Recognizing the criti- 
cal relationship between employment and 
transportation, HUD has made a grant to 
improve the mass transit facilities between 
this area and suburban job opportunities. 
The first experiment will be a bus line run- 
ning directly to the McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, the largest employer in the St. 
Louis area, At the same time Washington 
University will conduct extensive studies to 
determine the relationship between transit, 
employment, and other slum problems. 

A similar demonstration bus line, linking 
Watts to areas of industrial employment, be- 
gan last July with 600 riders daily and was 
carrying 2,600 riders daily this June, with 
the number steadily growing. Significantly, 
60 percent of the riders were using it to travel 
to work, and another eight percent to seek 
employment. 

As in St. Louis, a demonstration program 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties on Long Is- 
land was begun in cooperation with a num- 
ber of industrial plants concerned with the 
ability of employees to reach their facilities, 
A bus line from poverty areas to one indus- 
trial park has begun, along with a survey of 
the transportation needs which will lead to 
the operational development of specific serv- 
ices. The economic importance of this kind 
of experiment is demonstrated by the leading 
role which the Chamber of Commerce played 
in initiating and developing this project. 

These efforts are obviously exploratory. 
Few would be so rash as to believe that 
changes and improvements in transporta- 
tion patterns are the solution to poverty 
in the United States or to efficient production 
patterns. But they can help alleviate some 
unemployment and some hardship—and at 
a relatively low cost. They are a visible mani- 
festation of public concern and action. Fur- 
thermore, the unemployed group is only 
one of the groups not being served currently 
by our transit system. The infirm and handi- 
capped is another obvious group which re- 
quires special consideration. One experiment 
in that direction is being tried with a HUD 
grant in Nashville—with buses connecting 
seven outlying hospitals and the central busi- 
ness district. 

The long-run problem will require some- 
thing more than ad hoc solutions of indi- 
vidual cases of need for transit services where 
identified; clearly it will involve developing 
a system which treats nonautomobile drivers 
as integral parts of the community to be 
served. As we develop new technology for 
urban transportation, we may find ways of 
making it possible for more people to ride 
by reducing the demand made on the indi- 
vidual driver. Or we may be able to reduce 
the cost of public transportation. And as we 
explore who is not being served, and obtain 
a better picture of their numbers and loca- 
tions, other solutions will be suggested. It 
may be that long-run changes in income 
levels or in land uses which change trans- 
portation requirements will eliminate some 
of the problems. Or untapped markets may 
provide that marginal return whereby social 
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interests coincide with economic return. 
Some solutions, however, will require a 
change in our cost/benefit frame of reference, 
so that transportation is regarded as a sub- 
element of the larger system of the develop- 
ment of human beings, with a payoff in en- 
hanced productivity and social status as well 
as mobility. 

About the only thing certain in this situa- 
tion of flux, therefore, is that efforts will be 
made to correct the inequalities which now 
exist. Twenty-five years ago Justice Robert 
Jackson, recognizing the importance of trans- 
portation in creating the opportunities ac- 
cepted as a part of American life, declared 
that “A man’s mere property status cannot 
be used to test, qualify or limit his rights 
to travel freely.” It is our job to make that 
right to travel meaningful by providing trans- 
portation facilities available and useful to all 
our citizens. If transportation becomes re- 
sponsive to these unmet needs of the com- 
munity, it will indeed be opening new ter- 
ritories again. 


GENERAL MONETARY AND FISCAL 
POLICIES NOT APPROPRIATE FOR 
CURRENT INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, recent 
price statistics indicate that our economy 
and the American consumer continue to 
be plagued by rising prices. This is a seri- 
ous and nagging problem that plagues 
every free enterprise economy in the non- 
Communist world. However, it is clear 
from our experience that general mone- 
tary and fiscal policies cannot prevent 
some inflation without paying the great 
price of high unemployment or wage and 
price controls. Dr. Charles L. Schultze, 
then a professor of economics and pres- 
ently Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, made a classic study, entitled 
“Recent Inflation in the United States,” 
which was published by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in 1959. Although that 
was a study of the general rise in prices 
between 1955 and 1957, I believe that its 
conclusions contain an important truth 
in today’s context: 

The basic point at issue between the “de- 
mand-pull” and “cost-push” theorists re- 
lates to the sensitivity of prices and wages to 
changes in the demand for goods and serv- 
ices. If prices and wages are very sensitive, 
general monetary and fiscal policy can be de- 
signed to achieve full employment and price 
stability. The elimination of aggregate excess 
demand will choke off inflation without 
necessarily involving substantial unemploy- 
ment. If prices and wages are relatively in- 
sensitive to moderate changes in demand, the 
converse holds true. 

In the modern American economy prices 
and wages are much more sensitive to in- 
creases in demand than to decreases. As a 
consequence, a rapid shift in the composi- 
tion of demand will lead to a general rise in 
prices, even without an excessive growth in 
the overall level of demand or an autono- 
mous upward push of wages. 

Since it does not stem primarily from 
aggregate excess demand, but largely from 
excess demand in particular sectors of the 
economy, a slow increase in prices cannot be 
controlled by general monetary and fiscal 
policy if full employment is to be main- 
tained. When, as in recent years, prices are 
rising during a period of growing excess 
capacity, a further restriction of aggregate 
demand is more likely to raise costs by re- 
ducing productivity than it is to lower costs 
by reducing wages and profit margins. 


When there is creeping inflation but 
still no general excess demand, our poli- 
cies need to be selective. On November 
17 I made a speech, entitled “Anti-In- 
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flationary Tools: A Constructive Alter- 
native to a Tax Increase,” in which I set 
forth methods that I believe can help in 
coping with the inflation problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
summary of recent price developments, 
in addition to the release by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRICES IN OCTOBER 1967—PRELIMINARY 
NOVEMBER TRENDS 


Prices increased on many products in Octo- 
ber, except for farm products and foods, 
which declined, the United States Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported today. 

The Consumer Price Index advanced 0.3 
percent to 117.5 (1957-59=100), up 2.6 per- 
cent from a year ago. The Wholesale Price 
Index declined 0.1 percent to 106.1 (1957- 
59=100) because of a continued drop in 
prices of farm and food products. Industrial 
commodities averaged 0.3 percent higher, 
with increases being posted for nearly half 
of all classes of products. 

Preliminary data for November show the 
Wholesale Price Index unchanged from Octo- 
ber. Farm products and foods dropped an ad- 
ditional 0.6 percent, while industrial com- 
modities gained 0.2 percent. Metals and tex- 
tiles led the advance, although price increases 
also affected many other commodities. Aside 
from agricultural products, the only signifi- 
cant price declines were for gasoline, lum- 
ber and plywood. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 


Prices rose last month on most consumer 
products, for an average increase of 0.3 per- 
cent. 

New car prices went up with introduction 
of the 1968 models. Retail prices of new cars 
averaged 2.7 percent higher than a year ago. 
Manufacturers’ prices averaged just 2 per- 
cent above a year ago, after allowance for net 
quality improvements in 1968 models, The 
balance of the retail price advance was ac- 
counted for by smaller dealer discounts and 
trade-in allowances than offered when 1967 
models were introduced, and by higher sales 
taxes in certain States as well as higher 
freight charges. 

The actual increase in manufacturers’ 
prices averaged $87.54, or 334 percent, for the 
15 domestic makes of new cars included in 
the Wholesale Price Index. After careful 
evaluation of major changes made in the 
1968 models, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has concluded that $29.65 of this increase 
should be attributed to safety improvements, 
and $11.20 to changes designed to reduce the 
output of air pollutants, Evaluation of other 
changes, including those involving former 
standard equipment made optional at extra 
cost on some makes this year, resulted in a 
net negative allowance of 80.70. The net bal- 
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ance of $47.39 represents the quality-adjust- 
ed price increase, which averages 2 percent 
on manufacturers’ prices. 

Compared with September, when 1967 
models were being sold at the usual large 
discounts at the end of the model year, 
October retail prices representing a pre- 
dominance of 1968 models were up by 5.2 
percent. The proportion of 1968 models 
among all new cars sold in October was re- 
duced by the Ford strike, creating market 
conditions favorable to the sale of all makes 
of new cars with smaller than usual discounts 
and trade-in allowances. 

Apparel prices continued their strong ad- 
vance, especially women's and girls’ apparel 
which showed the largest October increase 
since 1950. Apparel demand this fall has been 
good, enabling manufacturers to recover 
higher labor and operating costs and retailers 
to increase their markups. Retail prices are 
up by more than 4 percent over the past year, 
twice the increase at wholesale. 

Appliance prices were generally higher on 
new models introduced in October. Washing 
machines, dryers, and refrigerators led the 
list. Color television sets also cost more, and 
furniture prices continued to climb. 

The slide in wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods was accompanied 
by a less-than-seasonal 0.2 percent reduction 
in retail food prices. Pork and poultry were 
cheaper, but beef averaged the same as in 
September. Apples, grapefruit, and potatoes 
dropped sharply. While most other fruits and 
vegetables advanced in price. Milk and 
cheese increased more than usual for 
October, and restaurant meal prices con- 
tinued to climb. 

Gasoline prices fell more than 4 percent at 
wholesale and 1 percent at retail. Both 
declines were larger than usual for October. 
Gasoline stocks were reported to be some- 
what above normal because of overproduction 
and shipping bottlenecks. Fuel oil prices in- 
creased less than usual in October following 
their advance earlier this year. Used car 
prices slipped a little last month, but re- 
mained well above a year ago. 


CONSUMER SERVICES 


for consumer services rose 0.3 per- 
cent, about the same as the monthly average 
increase so far this year. While average 
charges for medical care and housekeeping 
services went up 0.5 percent, gas utilities 
reduced their rates slightly, and public trans- 
portation rates remained stable for the first 
time in several months, The increase for 
medical care services resulted mostly from 
higher charges by hospitals, dentists, and 
general practitioners. A boost in babysitter 
charges was the major cause of increased 
housekeeping service expenses. 

Rents for houses and apartments rose 0.2 
percent, but hotel and motel rates declined 
seasonally. Mortgage interest rates, residen- 
tial property taxes and insurance, and home 
repair costs all rose slightly. Beauty shop 
charges, bowling fees, and automobile in- 
surance premiums also were raised. 
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INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Industrial commodities averaged 0.3 per- 
cent higher in October as increases were 
posted for 109 out of 225 product classes, 
with 82 remaining unchanged and 34 declin- 
ing. Four-fifths of the advance resulted from 
the rise in prices of motor vehicles and 
equipment. Other significant increases, rang- 
ing from 1 to 1% percent, were for indus- 
trial chemicals, nonferrous metals, and some 
types of machinery. 

Price advances for industrial chemicals 
were confined mostly to sulphur products and 
naphthalene. A 16-percent Jump in domestic 
crude sulphur prices led to a 10-percent rise 
for sulphuric acid and 4 to 8 percent in- 
creases for several other sulphur products. 
Defense-generated strong demands for naph- 
thalene caused its prices to rise sharply. 

Industrial demands for nickel and silver 
boosted their prices in late September and 
October. Prices also were raised on a number 
of copper products, owing to the depletion 
of inventories and the increased necessity 
for fabricators to obtain basic copper sup- 
plies from secondary and foreign sources be- 
cause of the continuing domestic copper 
strike. The upward movement of machinery 
prices accelerated in October, with especially 
large hikes for construction and special in- 
dustry machinery. 

Further adjustments in the petroleum 
supply situation were indicated by a 2½ 
percent drop in prices of refined products. 
October wholesale prices of gasoline were 
down more than 4 percent from a year ago, 
and residual fuels were off by 10%½ percent. 
Prices of softwood plywood dropped about 9 
percent last month, as the supply situation 
eased. They still were 7 percent above a year 
ago, however. 

Prices of industrial crude materials con- 
tinue to drift downward from their recent 
peak in mid-1966, indicating no pressure on 
supplies, except for a few materials such as 
nonferrous metals and sulphur. Wholesale 
prices of crude nonfood materials, except 
fuel, have dropped nearly 11 percent since 
July 1966. Crude fuel prices have risen about 
5 percent. Over the same 15 months, whole- 
sale prices of all finished products other 
than consumer foods have increased by an 
average of 3 percent, while retail prices of 
nonfood commodities are up by more than 
3½ percent. 

COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 

About 575,000 workers will receive cost-of- 
living increases as a result of the October 
Consumer Price Index. For 380,000 electrical 
workers the increase will be 1 percent, based 
on the change in the index from a year ago. 
For 100,000 automobile and automotive parts, 
aerospace and metalworkers, the rise will 
be 2 cents an hour and for 75,000 aerospace 
workers, 3 cents an hour, all based on the 
change in the index since July. Other work- 
ers will receive increases ranging from 1 to 
7 cents an hour, based on changes in the 
index for varying periods from a month to 
a year. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENT CHANGE IN PRICES FOR SELECTED GROUPS IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


All items! 


Consumer products 

Nondurable_____..........-.. 
Food and beverages ar hom 
Apparel and accesso 
Household furnishings à and supplies 
Gasoline and motor Ol. 
Other nondurables 

DP Se eae 25 
New passenger cars 
Appliances 
Furniture and floor coverings. 
Other durables ! 


{Seasonally adjusted except where indicated] 


September to July to October 1967 April to July 1967 January to April 1967 October 1966 to October 1966 to 
October 1967 January 1967 October 1967 
CPi wel cpl WPI PI WPI p. WPI cP WPI CpI 1 weit 
0.3 —0.1 0.9 —0.4 1.0 1.1 0.5 —0.8 0.2 0 2.6 —0. 1 
3 —.8 -9 —.4 8 1.3 1 —.5 —.2 —0.7 1.4 —.2 
3 —1.2 1.1 —1.3 5 1.9 1 —.5 —.4 —1. 0 1.3 22 
2 —1.4 8 2.3 8 3.2 —1.2 —2. 0 —1.1 —1.8 — . —2.8 
4 21 1.0 4 1,0 3 1.2 4 1.1 7 4.3 1.8 
—.4 SI —.1 3 1.0 1.3 1.1 2.8 1 —.6 2.1 3.8 
—.8 —4.1 -6 —2. 5 —1.8 —.2 3.5 2.1 1 —2. 0 2.5 —3.0 
22 3 2.0 3 2 1.7 2 2 3 0 2.6 2.2 
8 1.3 1.1 1.8 5 =l 2 1 0 3 1.8 2.1 
2.6 2.5 2.4 2.9 1.1 —.5 0 —.1 —.8 —.3 2.7 1.9 
4 ol 5 2 ae —.3 —.4 —.1 —.5 6 —.2 3 
2 -6 1.0 9 6 «3 4 1 ne ol 2.6 1.4 
3 0 KA 1.7 3 2 7 4 3 1.0 2.0 3.3 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT CHANGE IN PRICES FOR SELECTED GROUPS IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND THE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX—Continued 
[Seasonally adjusted except where indicated] 
September to July to October 1967 April to July 1967 January to April 1967 October 1966 to October 1966 to 
October 1967 January 1967 October 1967 
CPi WPI Cp. WPBI CPI WPI CPI WPBI CPI WPI cpl i welt 


Consumer services 1. 
Insurance and finance £ 
„ 

Utilities ang public transportation 
Housekeeping and home maintenance services 1. 
Medical care services 1. 


Wholesale prices: 
Type of prod 

Fa 

Pr 


[ 

Industrial materials and equipmen 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Rubber and rubber products. 
Lumber and wood pres s, 
Pulp, paper and allied products. 
Metals and metal products 1... 
Machinery and equipment... 

Stage of processing at wholesale: 
Finished goods. 

Consumer 
Producer. a 8 
Intermediate mate nals, supplies and components 
Crude materials. 


Oe es wor 


—— 2 


Serre 
8e 


w 


0 

9 

4 
3 
4.4 
2.4 
1.2 
1.1 
2.6 
ty 
0 
2 
4 

5 


| 
2 


1 Based on data unadjusted for seasonal variations. 


Note: The price changes shown for consumer products and components are for roughly com- 
parable classes of finished consumer products from the CPI and 


RECENT PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr.. President, in 
October, the consumer price index in- 
creased at about the same rate as during 
the last 6 months. It was up 0.3 percent 
from September and 2.6 percent from 
October 1966. From September to Octo- 
ber, food prices declined 0.2 percent; but 
prices in most other categories advanced. 
Major price increases occurred for new 
ears, 5.2 percent; and apparel and up- 
keep, 0.8 percent. Prices of consumer 
services continued their recent rate of 
advance. Prices of medical care services 
increased another half percent and 
were 8.2 percent above October a year 
ago. Housekeeping and home mainte- 
nance service prices also rose half a per- 
cent in 1 month, and were 6.2 percent 
above their level of October 1966. 

The wholesale price index fell 0.1 per- 
cent from September to October, and 
preliminary estimates indicate that it 
was unchanged from October to Novem- 
ber. Preliminary data for November 
show that prices of farm products con- 
tinued their steep decline—down 0.6 per- 
cent from October and 5.9 percent from 
November 1966. On the other hand, 
prices of industrial materials and equip- 
ment increased 0.3 percent from Septem- 
ber to October. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of this advance resulted from 
increases in prices of motor vehicles and 
equipment. Prices of rubber and rubber 
products increased 0.3 percent, and 
metals and metal products 0.2 percent. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ELDERLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Senate 
has recently been considering legislation 
which will have a marked affect. upon 
the elderly in our country. Certainly one 
cannot think of the poverty program or 
the Social Security Act without thinking 
of senior citizens. 

The Providence Evening Bulletin re- 


classes of items contained in each group is included at the end of 3 Complete listings of 


PI. A brief description of the inclusions in the CPI and WPI groupings will be furnished on reque: 


cently published two articles dealing with 
projects which work with our older citi- 
zens. I believe that these articles will be 
of great interest to the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

All too often our senior citizens are 
viewed as statistics with needs and de- 
sires classified as “inputs” and “means” 
figures. The two articles indicate that 
there are programs in Rhode Island and 
I am sure in the rest of the country 
which address the problems of the el- 
derly with the dignity deserved by 
human beings. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin, 

Oct, 20, 1967] 
SCHOOLS FOR RETIREMENT STRICTLY SENIOR 
(By Harold Kirby) 

Dissatisfied but by no means discouraged. 
That about sums up the attitude of Dr. 
Mary C. Mulvey toward programs for the 
aging in this state and elsewhere in the na- 
tion. She is supervisor of adult education 
in Providence but she has a special interest 
in the elderly, those who have retired or 
are approaching retirement. 

She feels that aging people need training 
for retirement, that lack of preparation can 
be disastrous, especially for those who have 
had their workdays planned for them for 
many years and are not ready to make deci- 
sions for themselves. Unless they can keep 
themselves busy and useful day after day, 
they feel lost and unneeded, and this cannot 
fail to affect their health and shorten their 
lives, 

To help these older people to adjust to re- 
tirement, to plan their days, a 10-week course 
was o . Classes, financed by the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island Extension Division, 
meet every Friday from 7 to 9 p.m. at the 
extension building, Promenade and Gaspee 
Streets, in downtown Providence. Those over 
60 pay nothing but a registration fee of $1, 
those under 60 pay $15. Books and supplies 
are free and collateral literature is usually 
available at public libraries. 


At present 30 men and women are en- 
rolled and almost all of them are over 60, 
many over 65. Instruction is tailored to the 
needs of individuals and group discussion 
is encouraged. Thus people of about the 
same age and with the same general prob- 
lem—how to use leisure time productively— 
are brought into close contact, Through 
group discussion they often find answers 
and solutions. 

Topics are wide-ranging: economic, psy- 
chological, the development of social changes 
and adjustment to them, housing and living 

ments in retirement, finances, espe- 
cially how to adjust to lowered income, ways 
to maintain or increase income, budgeting, 
family relationships, physical and mental 
health, nutrition, vision, hearing and re- 
lated health subjects, legal problems, em- 
ployment, community services and how to 
get them, leadership roles, to name a few. 

There have been to date eight classes. What 
has actually been accomplished? No definite 
answer can be given at this time, but results 
may become apparent after a poll of those 
enrolled. 

Said Dr. Mulvey in a recent bulletin: “We 
hope .. to ascertain what positive action 
they have taken with respect to what we 
discussed in the course, as well as innova- 
tions which they (the enrollees) themselves 
have devised. Have they taken a part-time 
job? Have they followed the ‘planned day’ 
routine? Have they taken up new interests, 
new hobbies, or become involved in civic vol- 
unteer activities . . . Data should also serve 
as a valuable tool for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of this kind of program, and for 
a breakthrough toward building a curriculum 
that works.” 

To build and administer such a course for 
more than the relatively few now enrolled 
will take more than money. It will require 
the training of professional, technical and 
lay personnel for administering, planning, 
organizing and coordinating programs for 
older people. And such a training program, 
when approved, will be financed under Title 
Five of the Older Americans Act. 

The United States Office of Education has 
financed in this region two conferences, one 
on adult education at the University of Maine 
last July, conducted by Dr. Mulvey, and one 
in Exeter, N.H., earlier this year, At the one 
in Maine the needs of the elderly were dis- 
cussed in a general way but the one in Exeter 
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was devoted exclusively to the subject of 
training instructors for older people. At that 
time, 30 selected adult educators developed 
plans to initiate, strengthen and expand edu- 
cational programs for the elderly. 

Across the country several instructional 
programs are now in operation, but none, it 
appears, has yet been presented for approval 
by any Rhode Island college or university, 
although funds to finance it are available. 

Concerning the future of such programs, 
Dr. Mulvey had this to say: “Modern society 
is so rapidly moving toward the shorter work- 
week, and workers toward a lower retirement 
age, that education will have to prepare 
adults to use their leisure time creatively. 
... The University of Rhode Island Exten- 
sion Division has met the challenge in some 
degree. We hope that the continuing effort 
of the Extension Division in offering the 
course in preparation for retirement, free- 
of-charge, will meet the demands.” 

When Dr. Mulvey went to Maine last July, 
she was on home grounds, for she was born 
in Bangor. Interest in education is strong 
in her family; her husband is Gordon Mul- 
vey, a member of the Providence School Com- 
mittee. She majored in Latin at the Univer- 
sity of Maine and taught that and math at 
Elmhurst Academy. But it was while she 
was working for a master’s degree at Brown 
University that she first developed a strong 
concern for the aging and their problems. 
She found that little or nothing was being 
done for those about to retire or in retire- 
ment. So she did her master’s thesis on 
“Changes in the Mental Ability and Social 
Adjustment of People As They Grow Old.“ 
She received her doctor’s degree in educa- 
tion from Harvard in 1961. 

Ultimately she became head of the State 
Division on Aging, took a leading part in 
the formation by former Congressman Aime 
J. Forand of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, becoming its first vice president, 
and is now a member of the board of direc- 
tors, She is also a fellow in the Gerontologi- 
cal Society, a member of the Technical Re- 
view Committee for the Older Americans 
Act, legislative chairman of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, and is listed in Who's 
Who of American Women and Who's Who 
of American Educators. 

Although her educational interests are 
broad, she has turned her attention more 
and more toward the elderly and takes par- 
ticular pride in the work she did for the pas- 
sage of Medicare and housing for the elderly, 
and the improvements of Social Security 
benefits. “After all,” she said, “older people, 
after they retire, must have enough to live 
on, and the health services they need at a 
cost they can afford.” That is not, she added, 
the case now. 


From the Providence Evening Bulletin, Nov. 
3, 1967] 


STRICTLY Senior: “Ir WASHINGTON REALLY 
KNEW” 


(By Harold Kirby) 


“If they close up this place I don’t know 
what I'll do.” Speaking was John Fay, 78, 
of Prospect Hill, Lincoln, who spends many 
hours each day, five days a week, at the Sen- 
lor Citizens Center on Commerce Street, Paw- 
tucket. 

It is one of the first centers of its kind to 
be established in this state by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the people who 
operate it as well as those who drop in daily 
are worried about the future. Worried be- 
cause they have been told there is a shortage 
of money for this and the whole so-called 
poverty program—a term they dislike. 

“If only those people in Washington really 
knew what this means to me and many more 
like me, I think they’d give us enough 
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money to keep it up, maybe expand a bit 
too,” said Mr. Fay. He is a bachelor and 
has lived alone since the death of his brother. 
An electrician most of his adult life, he had 
to retire when he was about 60 because of 
illness. He comes by bus to the center, min- 
gles with his new-found friends, plays cards, 
reads the newspapers and magazines, keeps 
busy. 

He isn’t the only one, Between 30 and 40 
men and women—contrary to the general 
average the men outnumber the women, first 
three to one, now three to two—visit the 
center daily. Some remain for hours, seeking 
companionship, amusement and instruction 
in arts and crafts; others use the center as a 
meeting point, drink a cup of coffee and move 
on to other places. 

One indomitable staffer is Mrs. Maude 
Crabbs. Her maiden name was Stretter, and 
she comes from a long line of patriots and 
pioneers, some of whom were companions of 
Roger Williams. She attended the School of 
Design, the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and taught art in schools in New Jersey, Fall 
River and Providence. She moved on to To- 
ledo, Ohio, where she married Frank Crabbs 
of that city, and became identified with the 
Toledo Art Museum, When her husband died, 
she returned to her family. For the past 11 
years Mrs. Crabbs has been demonstrating 
weaving and spinning at the Old Slater Mill 
Museum in Pawtucket. She now teaches an 
arts and crafts class at the center, spending 
about 10 hours a week there. 

Other staff members are Mrs. Marjorie 
Spellman, Mrs. Rose Tracy, George McCoart 
and Mrs. Mary Jackson. All are well over 60 
and three over 70. They keep the center going 
under the direction of their executive, 
Thomas F. Markey, doing the housekeeping, 
serving coffee, chatting with visitors, making 
appointments for Mr, Markey when he is ab- 
sent, handling correspondence and attending 
to a variety of other duties. 

“If we had a few volunteers to help, we 
could keep the center open Thursday nights, 
as we used to, and even on Saturdays,” said 
Mr. Markey, who was formerly a civil service 
social worker with a strong and increasing 
interest in older people. 

Mr. Markey is a native of Taunton, a grad- 
uate of Bryant College where he received a 
degree in business administration, and 
worked for a number of manufacturers be- 
fore entering the field of social work. He lives 
on Maynard Street, Pawtucket, with his wife 
and 12-year-old daughter. 

He is responsible for all activities at the 
center and spends a good deal of time coun- 
selling those who seek his advice, who have 
domestic or health, or financial problems. 
When necessary, he refers them to other 
agencies, public or private, where help is 
available, 

There are other OEO centers in the state, 
in Riverside and Warwick, for example. Some 
have “structured” programs, but in Pawtuc- 
ket, everything is informal, relaxed and low 
key. There are no fixed rules, either concern- 
ing dress or behavior. In spite of this there 
have been few problems, none of them seri- 
ous. A few set the standards and soon every- 
body else conforms. 

Although the staff receives compensation 
for 10 hours each week, all of them work far 
beyond this limit, some spending twice and 
even three times the time required. They 
are not only good workers; they are dedi- 
cated to the older people who, like them- 
selves, need this center,“ Mr. Markey ob- 
served. 

The center has been in existence less than 
a year and occupies rented quarters in Paw- 
tucket’s downtown: an office, lavatories, a 
kitchen and one large gathering room, where 
all activities are concentrated. This has one 
disadvantage: it leaves little privacy for 
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such activities as the arts and crafts class. 
“It isn't easy to conduct such a class when 
things are going on all around you,” and 
Mrs. Crabbs. She is hopeful that a room ad- 
jacent to the center can be rented sometime 
for activities such as this, but the prospect 
of getting money enough appears dim this 
year. 

The city provides a share of the expense, 
usually in services or equipment. For ex- 
ample, a movie projector has been provided 
by the school department. And occasionally 
an individual, observing some need, will 
make a contribution: the television set now 
used is the unsolicited gift of a business 
man, who had two in his home and needed 
only one. 

But by and large the center must depend 
on public funds, federal and local. Every- 
body there is aware of the precarious posi- 
tion OEO is in at the moment, with some 
prospect of a substantial cut in federal ap- 
propriations, a cut possibly deep enough to 
curtail services, even put an end to some 
centers. There will probably be nothing for 
expansion. 

For Mr. Markey and his staff there is one 
encouraging development: attendance, 
starting small, has grown steadily. Use of the 
facilities and counselling at the center con- 
tinues to expand, and pressure is increasing 
among older citizens here and elsewhere not 
only for what they have now but for more 
space, more programs, more activity. The 
impact of all this may yet be felt, even as 
far away as Washington. 


RELUCTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 
TO AGREE ON A SPENDING CUT 
PRIOR TO A TAX INCREASE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, an editorial entitled Predie- 
tions of Catastrophe,” published in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal, calls atten- 
tion to the great reluctance of the ad- 
ministration to agree upon any spending 
cuts prior to a tax increase. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREDICTIONS OF CATASTROPHE 


Certainly the Administration deserves 
about a “O” for effort in proposing spend- 
ing reductions, even though it had to be 
dragged to the decision by Congressional re- 
luctance to increase taxes. Still, the effort 
is too small and the tax plan looks no better 
than it ever did. 

Appearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee this week, Treasury Sec- 
retary Fowler suggested spending cuts equal 
to a 2% reduction in each Federal agency’s 
payroll plus a 10% reduction in other “con- 
trollable” programs. In return, of course, 
Congress would pass the Administration’s 
proposed 10% tax “surcharge.” 

The upshot, by Mr. Fowler's reckoning, 
would be a lowering of spending in the cur- 
rent fiscal year by more than $4 billion, The 
budget deficit would be “close to the lower 
end” of the $14 billion to $18 billion range. 

Right there is revealed, the feebleness of 
the Administration’s attack. A saving of $4 
billion, if achieved, is modest indeed out of 
administrative-budget expenditures, esti- 
mated at over $136 billion. As for the deficit, 
$14 billion to $18 billion is quite a range, 
and far too high in any case. 

Not that we dispute the urgent need for 
some kind of fiscal restraint. Without it, the 
Treasury chief warned of unacceptable risk 
to the nation’s economic and financial struc- 
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ture and the international monetary sys- 
tem— the higher, crueler and unrepealable 
tax of inflation, weakened confidence in the 
dollar, brutally high interest rates and the 
risk of a return to the old cycle of boom 
and bust.” 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Martin, 
arguing for the combination of lower spend- 
ing and higher taxes, was equally grim. He 
said it was required in order to maintain 
the value of the dollar. In the present situa- 
tion,” he added, financial market tensions 
“can’t be tranquilized merely by increasing 
the supply of money.” 

All too true. Yet one can’t help observe 
in passing that these gentlemen, now crying 
doom, represent the same authorities that 
engineered this degeneration of the nation’s 
financial and economic structure. The Ad- 
ministration by recklessly spiraling spending 
and deficits, The Federal Reserve by rapidly 
expanding, as Mr. Martin concedes, the 
money reserves available to the banking 
system. 

Coming to the substance of their argu- 
ment, let us consider taxes first. If we were 
persuaded that a tax boost would have the 
salutary effects advertised, we would support 
it—and perhaps more than a 10% surtax. 

Unfortunately the grounds for such op- 
timism are scant. Assuming experience is any 
guide, a tax increase would constitute a 
disincentive for the Administration to save 
even $4 billion, or anything at all. It would 
be more likely to encourage still bigger out- 
lays. 

Beyond that possibility, a respectable case 
can be made for the seemingly paradoxical 
proposition that raising taxes could intensify 
rather than curb inflation. Rep. Curtis of 
Missouri, for one, reasons that the step would 
simply add to the already considerable cost 
pressures in the economy and thus aggra- 
vate the price inflation. It strikes us as a 
sensible view. 

If a tax increase, then, is less than an 
ideal antidote for the malady, why can’t the 
Federal Reserve stop inflating the money 
supply? (One self-entwining rationalization 
is that it has to go on doing it partly to 
aid in financing the enormous deficits.) 

And why can’t the Administration and 
Congress cut spending by a great deal more 
than $4 billion? Officials love to talk about 
“uncontrollable” budget items like interest 
on the public debt, which they say drastically 
narrow the options for sizable reductions. 
The plain fact nonetheless is that the John- 
son Administration has initiated a flock of 
new or expanded programs, many of them 
wasteful or flops or both, not to mention 
the carryover of extravagance from previous 
Administrations, The budget could be cut 
sharply if anyone had the requisite political 
courage. 

Granted, $4 billion is better than nothing, 
and the officials’ dire predictions are very 
much to the point. But where were they 
when all this danger was building up, and 
why so silent? 


DEMAND FROM THE DEFENSE SEC- 
TOR CONTINUES TO LEVEL OFF 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
latest economic indicators for the defense 
sector show that in October military 
prime contract awards were the same as 
in September. Moreover, the third quar- 
ter level was slightly under the second 
quarter level of 1967 and only about 2.3 
percent above the third quarter of 1966. 
Gross obligations incurred have declined 
substantially from the second to the third 
quarter. Prime contracts and gross obli- 
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gations tend to be leading indicators as 
far as the impact of the defense sector 
on the rest of the economy is concerned. 
These indicators continue to show that 
the worst of the defense buildup is be- 
hind us—at least for the foreseeable 
future. 

Actual net expenditures, which tends 
to be a lagging indicator of the impact of 
the defense sector, have continued to 
rise—although at a much lower rate than 
in 1966. From the first to the third quar- 
ters of 1967, expenditures rose about $850 
million. In the previous two quarters the 
rise was more than 82 ½ billion. 

Mr. President, the crux of the argu- 
ment for the tax increase is that it is 
necessary because of the inflationary im- 
pact of the war in Vietnam. These statis- 
tics show that the Vietnam war is not 
stimulating the economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the No- 
vember report of the Department of De- 
fense on selected economic indicators be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Department of Defense, Issue No. 6] 

SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


The attached table and chart show selected 
financial and employment data related to 
the impact of Defense programs on the econ- 
omy. The data reflected in the table cover 
seven major subject areas, with 
the first quarter of calendar year 1966 and 
continuing through the latest month for 
which information is available. The chart 
covers three areas—obligations, expenditures 
and contracts—by quarter year. Explana- 
tions of the terms used are also attached. 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE TERMS USED 

I. Military Prime Contract Award. A legally 
binding instrument executed by a military 
department or Department of Defense 
Agency (DOD component) to obtain equip- 
ment, supplies, research and development, 
services or construction. Both new instru- 
ments and modifications or cancellations of 
instruments are included; however, modi- 
fications of less than $10,000 each are not 
included, 

The series includes awards made by DOD 
components on behalf of other Federal agen- 
cies (e.g., National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration), and on behalf of foreign 
governments under both military assistance 
grant aid and sales arrangements. It also in- 
cludes orders written by DOD components 
requesting a non-Defense Federal agency to 
furnish supplies or services from its stocks 
(e.g., General Services Administration stores 
depots), from in-house manufacturing fa- 
cilities (e.g, Atomic Energy Commission), or 
from contracts executed by that federal 
agency, 

The series does not include awards paid 
from post exchange or similar non-appropri- 
ated funds, nor does it include contracts for 
civil functions, such as flood control or river 
and harbors work performed by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Project orders issued to 
Defense owned-and-operated establishments, 
such as shipyards and arsenals, are not in- 
cluded, but contracts executed by such es- 
tablishments are. 

The distribution by broad commodity 
group includes only contracts which are to 
be performed within the United States or its 
possessions. Each commodity group includes 
not only the indicated end item, but also 
associated components and spare parts, re- 
search and development, and maintenance 
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or rebuild work. Electronics and Communi- 
cations includes only such equipment and 
supplies as are separately procured by DOD 
components. Electronics procured by an air- 
craft prime contractor is reported as Aircraft. 
Other Hard Goods contains tank-automotive, 
transportation, production, medical and den- 
tal, photographic, materials handling, and 
miscellaneous equipment and supplies. Soft 
Goods includes fuels, subsistence, textiles 
and clothing. All Other contains services 
(e.g., transportation) and all new contracts 
or purchase orders of less than $10,000 each. 
Commodity identification is not available for 
these small purchases. 

Work done outside the United States refers 
to the location where the work will be physi- 
cally performed. About 55-60% of this work 
is awarded to U.S. business firms, but a lesser 
percentage of the contract dollars in this 
category directly impacts on the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

II. Gross Obligations Incurred. Total 
amounts recorded in official accounting rec- 
ords of the military departments and Defense 
Agencies from source documents such as 
signed contracts or any instrument which 
legally binds the government to payment of 
funds. Present coverage extends only to gen- 
eral fund accounts; obligations incurred in 
revolving funds are excluded. Included, and 
double-counted, are obligations which are 
recorded first when an order is placed by one 
appropriation upon another appropriation, 
and second when the latter appropriation 
executes an obligation for material or serv- 
ices with a private supplier. This duplication 
averages about 8% of gross obligations. 

a. Operations. The Military Personnel ap- 
propriation and Operation and Maintenance 
appropriation of the Department of Defense, 

b. Procurement. The Procurement appro- 
priation. 

c. Other. The RDT&E, Military Construc- 
tion, Family Housing, Civil Defense, and 
Military Assistance appropriations. 

III. Gross Unpaid Obligations Outstand- 
ing. Obligations incurred by the Department 
of Defense for which it has not yet expended 
funds. Present coverage extends only to gen- 
eral fund accounts; obligations in revolving 
funds are excluded. 

IV. Net Expenditures, Gross payments less 
collections by the military departments and 
Defense Agencies, including revolving funds 
and Military Assistance. Payments represent 
checks issued. 

V. DOD Personal Compensation. Wages and 
salaries earned by personnel employed by the 
Department of Defense, Military compensa- 
tion represents pay and allowances to active 
duty personnel; reserve pay and retired pay 
are excluded. Civilian compensation repre- 
sents gross pay and includes lump sum pay- 
ments for final annual leave. Both 
are inclusive of individual contributions to 
retirement and social insurance funds, but 
are exclusive of any employer contributions 
to these funds. 

VI. Outstanding Payments. Payments to 
contractors by the military departments and 
Defense Agencies made before the goods or 
services contracted for are completed and 
delivered. 

a. Advance Payments. Payments to contrac- 
tors in advance of performance of a contract. 

b. Progress Payments. Payments to con- 
tractors as work progresses on a contract. 
These payments serve to reimburse the con- 
tractor for a major portion of the costs in- 
curred to date. 

VII. Strength. The number of persons on 
active duty with the Department of Defense 
at the end of the period. 

a. Military. Men and women on continuous 
or extended active duty. Excludes reserves on 
temporary active duty for reserve training. 

b. Civilian. Direct hire personnel. 
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SELECTED DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
[Dollars in millions; manpower in thousands; quarters by calendar year] 


December 1, 1967 


1966 1967 
| 11 mi IV 1 April May June 11 July August September III October 
, 989 j 262 102 $432 $1,240 $1,377 38, 049 $394 $636 $1,483 513 $1,249 
s 987 1,314 * 861 1 230 300 260 606 1, 166 535 521 524 * 323 
491 876 239 679 72 129 206 407 178 104 135 41 153 
1, 486 940 818 279 518 972 1,769 92 415 597 1,104 454 
1,574 666 915 971 480 338 1.030 1,848 169 364 283 816 272 
1, 842 660 1,029 915 298 362 904 1, 564 202 355 228 785 252 
922 1,078 989 638 171 199 282 652 588 280 188 1, 056 175 
392 198 150 232 126 160 340 626 56 100 76 232 56 
1,963 2, 356 1,639 1,605 517 507 963 1,987 1, 194 568 573 2,335 §22 
Í 
Toe forane suis 7,978 12,646 10,536 9, 024 9, 190 2,675 3,713 6,680 13, 068 3, 408 3, 343 4,087 10, 838 3, 456 
Total, seasonally adjusted. 8,703 10,144 10,216 10,149 10,171 2,920 4,121 3,626 10, 667 3,610 3, 686 3,665 10,961 3, 665 
Work outside United States 521 „195 856 672 453 227 228 379 834 314 382 195 891 193 


VI. Outstanding payments: 


Advance payments 66 79 
Progress payments. 4,402 4,346 
N 4, 468 4,425 

VII. Strength (manpower): 
is 5 nan noe 5 e 2,969 3,094 
— E A 1, 088 1,138 


E E E ome TA BO a ME. te ce Re 110 
c cece. e FFF 7,179 

A800" 5 156,079 creas ee eck SS a TER N 

„229 3,334 3,71 3,271 3,868 3,377 3.377 382 3,393 3,412 3.412 33,416 

1,184 1,230 1, 268 1,273 , 1,303 1,363 131 1,308 1,274 1,274 2127/7 


1 Not available. 
2 Revisi 


evised. 
3 Preliminary. 


Note: Open spaces for indicators other than No. VI indicate information not available at time of 
publication. Indicator No. VI information available only on a quarterly basis. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ICC ORDERS 


Mr, LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I intro- 
duced, on November 22, 1967, by request 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for appropriate reference, S. 2687 to 
amend section 17 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to revise the provisions for 
judicial review of ICC orders. 

The present statutory provisions for 
judicial review of ICC orders date back 
over half a century. Since 1913, judicial 
review of orders of the Commission has 
been in a district court of three judges, 
at least one of whom shall be a circuit 
judge. The decisions of such three-judge 
courts are reviewable in the Supreme 
Court by right of appeal. 

Judicial review of the orders of all of 
the other major Federal regulatory agen- 
cies—CAB, FPC, FCC, FMC, SEC, NLRB, 
and FTC—is in the U.S. courts of ap- 
peals, with review by the Supreme Court 
by the discretionary writ of certiorari. 
Under the provisions of S. 2687, review of 
ICC orders would be in the same general 
manner as now provided for orders of 
these other Federal regulatory agencies. 

The Commission has advised that this 
change in the manner of judicial review 
of ICC orders is in accordance with the 
1962 recommendations of the Adminis- 


trative Conference of the United States 
and by the Special Advisory Committee 
on Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practices and Procedures—an advisory 
committee of practitioners established 
by the Commission. 

S. 2687 proposes significant changes in 
the statutory provisions for judicial re- 
view of ICC orders. In order to allow 
adequate time for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission bar and other inter- 
ested persons to evaluate and study these 
proposed changes, Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee consideration will be 
deferred until next year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sup- 
porting justification for S. 2687 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION 

(Note.—To accompany a draft bill to pro- 
vide for judicial review of orders of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.) 

(Revised to refiect stylistic changes in bill 
as introduced) 

Judicial review of orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is governed pres- 
ently by 28 U.S. Code 1253, 1336, 1898, 2284, 
2321-2325. Briefly, such review is in a district 
court of three judges, at least one of whom 


Shall be a circuit judge. The decisions of such 
courts are reviewable in the Supreme Court 
by appeal, rather than by certiorari. 

The draft bill would provide for judicial 
review in the United States courts of appeals, 
with review by the Supreme Court by the 
discretionary writ of certiorari. In so doing, 
the draft bill would make orders of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reviewable in 
the same general manner as the orders of all 
other major Federal regulatory agencies, i.e., 
FPC, CAB, FCC, SEC, FMC, FTC, and NLRB. 
This change was recommended in 1962 by the 
Special Advisory Committee on Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practices and Pro- 
cedures (an advisory committee on practi- 
tioners established by the Commission). It 
was also recommended in 1962 by the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States. 

The present statutory provisions for ju- 
dicial review of the Commission’s orders orig- 
inated in the Urgent Deficiencies Act of 1913 
(38 Stat. 219) which, in abolishing the Com- 
merce Court, transferred its jurisdiction to 
the district courts, The following year, in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914, the 
Congress designated the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals to review orders of that agency. 
Thereafter, as new regulatory agencies were 
created, Congress usually provided for ju- 
dicial review of their orders in the Courts of 
Appeals. At the same time, certain orders of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Maritime Commission, and the Department of 
Agriculture were made reviewable under the 
Urgent Deficiencies Act procedure. The so- 
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called Hobbs Act or Judicial Review Act of 
1950, 28 U.S.C. 2341-52 (Supp. II, 1967), 
transferred review of the orders of these 
agencies to the courts of appeals, thus leaving 
only orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reviewable in the three-judge district 
courts, 

There would be certain advantages in pro- 
viding for judicial review in the courts of 
appeals. Those courts are regularly engaged 
in the review of orders of various Federal 
agencies, while most district judges rarely do 
so. The courts of appeals have rules gov- 
erning judicial review proceedings and, before 
long, may be applying uniform rules for all 
of the courts of appeals, promulgated by the 
Supreme Court under section 2072 of the 
Judicial Code, 28 U.S.C. 2072 (Supp. II, 1967). 
In contrast, there are no court rules govern- 
ing judicial review proceedings in the three- 
judge courts, with the result that their pro- 
cedures are on an ad hoc basis. Again, the 
courts of appeals hold their sessions in the 
larger cities, which simplifies the travel ar- 
rangements of out-of-town counsel. 

The draft bill is cast as an amendment 
to section 17 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so that the statutory provisions for the 
review of the Commission’s orders will ap- 
pear in the same statute which gives the 
Commission authority to make such orders, 
thus following the general pattern with re- 
spect to statutes creating administrative 
agencies and providing for judicial review of 
their orders. See, for example, section 1006 
of the Federal Aviation Act, 49 U.S.C. 1486; 
section 5, as amended, of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, 15 U.S.C. 45(b)—(j); and 
section 9, as amended, of the Securities Act 
of 1933, 15 U.S.C. 771. 

Specifically, the draft bill amends section 
17 of the Act by redesignating the present 
subsections 17(10) through 17(12), 49 U.S.C. 
17(10) (12) as subsections 17(11) through 
17(13) respectively and inserting immedi- 
ately after subsection 17(9) a new subsection 
17(10) which sets forth the provisions, more 
particularly described below, for judicial re- 
view of the Commission’s orders. 

JURISDICTION 

Paragraph (a) of the bill generally sets 
forth the provisions for judicial review of all 
Commission proceedings arising under sub- 
section 17(9) except reparations and other 
cases involving the payment of money and 
orders of the Commission made pursuant to 
the referral of a question by a district court 
or the United States Court of Claims. Cases 
involving the payment of money would still 
be reviewable in a single-judge district 
court in accordance with present practices. 
United States v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 337 U.S. 426; Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 
383 U.S. 576. Similarly, orders of the Com- 
mission made pursuant to a referral of a 
question or issue by a district court or by 
the Court of Claims would remain reviewable 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 1336 (b) and (c) and 
1398(b), only in the court which referred 
the question or issue. Cases involving only 
fines, penalties or civil forfeitures for viola- 
tions of the Act would also remain in the 
district courts. 

VENUE 

The draft bill provides that a petition for 
review shall be filed in the judicial circuit 
which is the residence or principal office 
of any of the parties filing the petition. This 
is derived from the present venue provision 
in 28 U.S.C. 1398(a) governing review of 
orders of the Commission. As pointed out 
below, if the Commission’s orders are made 
reviewable in the courts of appeals, 28 U.S. 
Code 2112 will automatically provide a desir- 
able procedure for consolidating into a single 
court multiple suits in different courts 
against the same order. It has been held 
that such a consolidation procedure is not 
available under existing law in many situa- 
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tions. New York Central R. Co. v. United 
States, 200 F. Supp. 944 (S.D. N.Y. 1961). 


PETITIONS FOR REVIEW 


Paragraph (e) (i) of the draft bill sets out 
the manner for review of the Commission’s 
orders. First, it provides that a petition for 
review must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of service of the order complained 
of. Under present law, except for the un- 
certain and rarely applied doctrine of laches, 
there is no limit upon the time within which 
judicial review of the Commission’s orders 
must be sought. The 60-day limitation pro- 
posed by the draft bill is found in the Hobbs 
Act and many other modern judicial review 
provisions. It will be useful in protecting, 
after a reasonable opportunity for challenge, 
the security of transactions authorized by 
the Commission. Second, since this bill does 
not provide for the proceeding to be brought 
against the United States as presently re- 
quired by 28 U.S.C. 2322, any petition for 
judicial review will be brought automatically 
against the Commission as the named re- 
spondent. The charge brings the Commission 
into conformity with the present practice 
of such agencies as SEC, NLRB, FPC, CAB, 
and FCC in that those agencies are named 
as the respondents in suits seeking judicial 
review of their orders. It will reflect the fact 
that the Commission’s attorneys today as- 
sume the primary and principal responsibil- 
ity for the defense of its orders in the courts. 
The draft bill would also provide that the 
petition for review must be served upon both 
the Commission and the Attorney General. 
Third, this paragraph prescribes the con- 
tents of the petition for review in the same 
way as does the Hobbs Act (28 U.S.C. 2344)- 


RECORD ON REVIEW 


Under existing case, though not statutory, 
law, a person seeking judicial review of an 
order of the Commission has the burden of 
filing with the three-judge court a certified 
copy of the record of the proceedings before 
the Commission. Mississippi Barge Line Co. 
v. United States, 292 U.S. 282, 286; Visceglia 
v. United States, 24 F. Supp. 355, 356. The 
draft bill provides that the Commission shall 
file in the office of the clerk of the court of 
appeals in which the proceeding is pending 
the record on review, as provided in 28 U.S. 
Code 2112. Providing for review of the Com- 
mission’s orders in the courts of appeals 
would make applicable automatically (I. e., 
even without specific reference) the provi- 
sions of 28 U.S.C. 2112 (and the rules adopted 
thereunder by the courts of appeals), and 
would bring about the following changes in 
procedures for judicial review of the Com- 
mission’s orders: 

(a) It would provide a procedure for the 
consolidation of multiple suits against a 
single Commission order. Such suits would 
be consolidated in the court in which the 
first suit is filed, although this court, for the 
sake of convenience, could transfer the pro- 
ceeding to another court of appeals. This is 
clearly a desirable procedure. 

(b) Upon the commencement of a review 
proceeding, the Commission would be re- 
quired to file with the court the original or 
a certified copy of the record of the proceed- 
ings before the Commission, except that the 
court may permit the filing of a certified list 
of the contents of the record in lieu of the 
record itself, a practice now widely followed 
and expected to be made uniform. Under our 
present review procedure, the plaintif bears 
the burden of filing with the three-judge 
court a certified copy of the record before 
the Commission. Although this change may 
impose some additional burden on the Com- 
mission, it will bring its practice into line 
with present procedures for the review of all 
other Federal agency orders. 

(c) In the first instance, it might be 
thought that placing upon the Commission 
the burden of supplying the record will en- 
courage court challenges to Commission or- 
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ders, However, any such tendency will be 
offset by the requirements of the courts of 
appeals for the parties to reproduce, by print- 
ing or otherwise, the portions of the Com- 
mission record on which they are relying. 
Under the present three-judge court proce- 
dure, reproduction of the record is not re- 
quired. In the experience of other agencies, 
most of this reproduction cost falls upon the 
private appellants. 

The record filing and reproduction re- 
quirements of the various courts of appeals 
are about to be standardized in a uniform 
rule which is well on its way to promulga- 
tion by the Supreme Court. This uniform 
rule will permit reproduction of briefs and 
records by “any duplicating or copying proc- 
ess capable of producing a clear black image 
on white paper.” 


PETITIONS TO REVIEW—PROCEEDINGS 


Paragraph (d) provides that the proceed- 
ings in the court of appeals shall be based 
upon the record made in the proceedings be- 
fore the Commission. It would further pro- 
vide (as does the Hobbs Act and other judi- 
cial review statutes) that the court may re- 
quire the Commission to receive additional 
evidence where it is shown that there were 
ey agai! grounds for failure to aduce it 
earlier. 


REPRESENTATION: INTERVENTION 


Because the bill does not provide, as does 
the present 28 U.S.C. 2322, that such proceed- 
ings shall be brought against the United 
States, it follows automatically that petitions 
to review must name the Commission as 
respondent. The United States would not be 
a party, but the bill would provide that “the 
United States, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be entitled to intervene in any 
proceeding.” The Commission and other par- 
ties may be represented by their own coun- 
sel. The provision for intervention is taken 
from 28 U.S.C. 2323. 


JURISDICTION OF PROCEEDING 


Paragraph (e) (ii) of the draft bill would 
clarify and define the Commission’s power 
under Section 15(2) in Part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and comparable provi- 
sions in Parts II, III, and IV of the Act to 
modify an order which is attacked by a peti- 
tion to review. Some doubt was created as 
to the propriety of such an assertion of pow- 
er in Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. 
United States, 231 F. Supp. 422, 426 (N.D. III. 
1964); however, the exercise of such power 
was approved in Alamo Express, Inc. v. United 
States, 239 F. Supp. 694 (W.D. Texas 1965). 
The bill would provide that the filing of a 
petition for review shall not cut off the Com- 
mission’s power to modify its order, but that 
the filing of the record with the court of 
appeals will terminate such power (except, 
of course with leave of the court). In brief, 
the Commission would have a reasonable but 
not unlimited opportunity to correct its own 
errors. 

STAYS: INTERLOCUTORY INJUNCTIONS 

Paragraph (f) deals with this subject sub- 
stantially as does existing law in 28 U.S.C. 
2284, The only change is that a stay or tem- 
porary restraining order could be issued only 
by the court, and not be a single judge as 
permitted by 28 U.S.C. 2284. 


REVIEW IN THE SUPREME COURT 


Under the present law, 28 U.S.C. 1253, a 
decision of a three-judge district court is 
subject to a right of direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court. This is a so-called appeal 
as of right, in the sense that the Supreme 
Court does not purport to exercise a discre- 
tion as to whether or not to review the case 
on its merits. Instead, if the Supreme Court 
does not set the case for briefing and argu- 
ment (i.e., plenary considerations), it will is- 
sue an order summarily affirming (or, more 
rarely, reversing) the decision of the lower 
court. In most of the appeals from the three- 
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judge courts, the Supreme Court issues a 
brief order, reading as follows: The motions 
to affirm are granted and the judgment is 
affirmed.” Thus, whether cases come to the 
Supreme Court by appeal or by the discre- 
tionary writ of certiorari, the Court selects 
the cases which it considers to warrant full 
briefing and oral argument. 

Paragraph (g) of the proposed bill would 
provide for Supreme Court review by cer- 
tiorari, rather than by appeal. This conforms 
to the method of seeking Supreme Court re- 
view which is applicable to all other Federal 
agencies. It can hardly be contended that all 
matters arising under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are so much more important than 
power, labor communications, etc., problems 
as to warrant a preferred status as to review 
in the Supreme Court. It must be assumed 
that the Court can and will identify the 
cases which warrant plenary consideration 
by that Court. 

Paragraph (g) would also preserve the 
Commission’s present right to seek review 
in the Supreme Court with or without the 
concurrence of the Department of Justice 
by stating that, “The United States or the 
Commission or an aggrieved party may file 
such petition for a writ of certiorari.” 

Paragraph (h) of the draft bill preserves 
the second paragraph of 2321 of the Judicial 
Code, 28 U.S.C. 2321, the balance of which 
is repealed by section 2 of the draft bill. The 
section provides for nationwide service of 
process for orders and writs issued by the 
courts of appeals in cases arising under sec- 
tion 1 of the draft bill and proceedings aris- 
ing in the district courts under sections 20 
and 28 of the Act and section 3 of the Elkins 
Act, 49 U.S.C. 43, all of which deal with the 
enforcement of various accounting, reporting 
and tariff requirements of the Act and, the 
rights of shippers to nondiscriminatory 
treatment by the carriers. 

This provision is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that a court’s process does not run 
outside the State in which it is located, in the 
case of the district courts, or the circuit, in 
the case of the courts of appeals. Its reten- 
tion is believed desirable because of the wide- 
spread operations of the nation’s carriers. 

Section 2 of this bill repeals sections 2321- 
2325 of the Judicial Code, 28 U.S.C. 2321-25, 
which set out the present procedure for re- 
view of the Commission’s orders in the dis- 
trict courts. With the exception of the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 2321, which is pre- 
served as paragraph (h) of this bill, all of 
these sections of the Judicial Code would be 
superseded by the provisions of section 1 of 
this bill and thus be rendered obsolete unless 
repealed. No change is required in other sec- 
tions of the Judicial Code, e.g., sections 1336 
and 1398 which also deal with the review and 
enforcement of the Commission’s orders 
since they will still be applicable to cases 
involving reparations, fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures which are not transferred to the 
courts of appeals by this bill. In order to 
insure an orderly transition from the present 
mode of review in the district courts to the 
courts of appeals, this bill provides for a 60- 
day transitional period and that cases pend- 
ing in the district courts on the effective date 
of this Act will be processed to conclusion in 
such courts with the right of direct appeal to 
the Supreme Court as under the present law. 


OPERATION HOSPITALITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
the Chirstmas season approaches, my at- 
tention has been called to a program 
called Operation Hospitality. 

The purpose of this program is to urge 
American families to extend hospitality, 
especially during seasons such as Christ- 
mas, to servicemen and servicewomen 
who may be quartered in their neighbor- 
hoods. I endorse Operation Hospitality. 
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It seems to me that all of us, regard- 
less of differences of opinion on the con- 
duct of the war, would wish to express 
our appreciation to these men and 
women. 


HOUSE PASSES TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, last 
Tuesday the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency reported an effective 
truth-in-lending bill, which in many 
ways is an improvement on the Senate 
bill passed last July. Representative 
LEONOR SULLIVAN, of Missouri, is to be 
congratulated for leading the fight for 
an effective bill. The most controversial 
issue before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee and the House Banking Commit- 
tee was the issue of revolving credit. The 
original version of the truth-in-lending 
bill, which I introduced on January 11, 
required all forms of credit, including 
revolving credit, to disclose the annual 
rate of finance charge to consumers. The 
application of this provision to the re- 
volving credit plans of department stores 
was met with considerable opposition. As 
it turned out, neither the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee nor the House Banking 
Committee had the votes to require re- 
volving credit plans to disclose the an- 
nual percentage rate. Instead, such plans 
would disclose the monthly rate of inter- 
est. For example, department stores 
charging a 1% percent a month service 
charge would not be required to disclose 
to the consumer that this amounts to 
18 percent a year. 

Although revolving credit comprises 
only 5 percent of all consumer credit, 
it is a rapidly growing form of credit, 
and the projections indicate it will con- 
stitute a much larger percentage of con- 
sumer credit in the years ahead. 

I am hopeful that Mrs. SULLIVAN will 
be successful in leading a fight on the 
floor of the House to require revolving 
credit plans to disclose the annual per- 
centage rate. I see no valid reason why 
other creditors, including banks, con- 
sumers finance companies, smaller ap- 
pliance dealers, credit unions, and others, 
are requirec to disclose an annual rate of 
interest while the large department 
stores are permitted to disclose a monthly 
rate. Should the House be unsuccessful 
in closing the revolving credit loophole, I 
intend to introduce legislation to accom- 
plish this at the first opportunity. 

Mr. President, I was delighted to see 
the New York Times support this posi- 
tion in an editorial published yesterday. 
The Times also concludes that consum- 
ers, and particularly low-income, ill-edu- 
cated consumers, are entitled to know 
what they are paying on revolving credit 
plans. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Times editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, Nov. 30, 1967] 
.. AND His MONEY 
The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has meanwhile taken action upon two 
bills already approved by the Senate which 
affect, one directly and the other indirectly, 
how consumers manage their money. 
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The truth-in-lending bill would require 
stores, banks and loan companies to state 
the true interest which they charge on an 
annual basis—not a monthly or quarterly 
rate—and in actual dollars. Many install- 
ment plans would be covered, enabling con- 
sumers to realize for the first time that “easy 
payment” often involves an annual interest 
charge of 30 per cent or higher. 

By a close vote, however, the committee 
sustained the decision of the Senate to ex- 
empt retail stores that offer “revolving 
credit,” by which a customer can make new 
purchases while paying off on old ones, 
Stores argue that it is misleading to state 
the monthly charge, usually 1.5 per cent, at 
the annual rate of 18 per cent, since most 
customers pay off their obligations in less 
than a year. But the fact remains that cus- 
tomers, particularly low-income, ill-educated 
customers, are entitled to know what they 
are paying. Representative Leonor K. Sulli- 
van, Missouri Democrat, is right to press her 
fight on the fioor for full disclosure. 

The full Banking Committee improved the 
feeble measure to regulate holding com- 
panies in the savings and loan field which 
had been concocted in subcommittee. But 
even in its improved form the bill is not 
as good as the Senate bill. There is no good 
reason to weaken the authority of the Home 
Loan Bank Board to regulate a holding com- 
pany’s debt, short term as well as long term. 
The whole purpose of the bill is to prevent 
financial manipulators from excessive risk- 
taking. 

The Senate bill also conferred authority 
on the board simply to approve or disapprove 
the acquisition of a savings and loan associ- 
ation by a holding company. The House bill 
hobbles this regulatory power by requiring 
the board to find that the acquisition would 
damage the association or jeopardize the 
insurance fund that protects deposits. 

Small savers and the legitimate savings 
and loan industry itself have nothing to fear 
from a vigorous and alert board endowed 
with ample power to take preventive action 
early. The House should strengthen its bill, 
not heed the lobbyists for the wheeler- 
dealers. 


PEACE FOR CYPRUS—A JOHNSON 
SUCCESS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, when 
President Johnson dispatched special 
envoy Cyrus Vance to mediate the Cy- 
prus dispute between Turkey and Greece 
a few days ago, talk of war was in the 
air, and tensions were strong. 

A few days later, peace and reason 
seem to have been preserved through 
the perseverance of Mr. Vance and the 
President and other helpful parties. 

This is a remarkable demonstration 
of America’s passion for peace in the 
Near East and in other areas of the 
world. 

Turkey and Greece are our allies. They 
are old and valued friends. And it was 
as much in our interest as theirs that 
the Cyprus situation be resolved in a 
friendly manner. 

The successful mediation efforts of the 
United States in the Greek-Turkish dis- 
pute again illustrate what President 
Johnson has been saying for months—he 
will go anywhere at any time and meet 
in any place in the cause of peace. 

He has said that about Vietnam. He 
has said it about the Middle East. He has 
said it about Cyprus. And the results of 
our mediation are a fitting tribute to our 
President. 

The new spirit of cooperation between 
Greece and Turkey strengthens good re- 
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lations in the area. It strengthens NATO. 
And it strengthens the bonds between 
two nations which have stood with us in 
war and peace. 

I salute Greece and Turkey for having 
acted reasonably in this crisis. I salute 
Cyrus Vance for his extraordinary ef- 
forts. I salute the President who has 
shown us that he means business when 
he talks about free men sitting down to 
reason together. 


BIG THICKET MAKES NEW FRIENDS 
IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the plight of the disappearing Big 
Thicket has attracted attention from all 
over the country. On November 5, 1967, 
the Chicago Tribune published an article 
about the Thicket, entitled “Forest Maze: 
That’s Big Thicket in Texas,” written by 
Henry N. Ferguson. Describing the nat- 
ural attributes of this area, “one of the 
most unique collections of flora and fauna 
to be found anywhere in the world,” the 
article gives an excellent rundown of the 
early history and the current history- 
making forces of the Big Thicket. Mr. 
Ferguson points out that the area is fac- 
ing gradual extinction, and recommends 
the passage of the Big Thicket National 
Park bill, S. 4, which I introduced in the 
first days of this session, for the pres- 
ervation of the Thicket. 

This spreading concern for the Big 
Thicket has resulted in increasing num- 
bers of letters and expressions of concern 
from all over the country, as Americans 
everywhere are becoming concerned over 
the possible loss of this area of unparal- 
leled natural opportunities for our native 
flora and fauna, and unique natural 
growth. It has come home to the people 
of this Nation that the loss of 10 cen- 
turies, occasioned by the cutting down of 
one thousand-year-old tree, cannot be 
regained, and that the tree, and the time, 
cannot be replaced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
war ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREST MAZE: TRHAr's Bic THICKET IN TEXAS 
(By Henry N. Ferguson) 

SARATOGA, Tex.—Early pioneers, pushing 
into Texas from southern Louisiana, found 
their way blocked by an impenetrable jungle 
just north of what would later become the 
city of Beaumont. As the state became set- 
tled, this huge forest maze of more than 
2,000 square miles was divided into Liberty, 
Polk, Tyler, and Hardin counties, and spilled 
over into five other counties. The area came 
to be recognized as one of the most unique 
collections of flora and fauna to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

Within the confines of this wilderness re- 
treat have been found more than two thou- 
sand classified trees, plants and shrubs such 
as oaks, gum, magnolia, beach, maple, cy- 
pres and dogwood. Underfoot is a colorful 
carpet of ferns, rhododendrons, orchids, 
wintergreen and scented myrtle. Hollies 
reach a perfection here seldom found else- 
where. Bear and deer are plentiful, along 
with wolves, bobcats, armadillo, rabbits, and 
squirrels, as well as a vast natural aviary 
of exotic birds, 

As settlers pushed into the region they 
quickly learned that it received some 50 
inches of rainfall a year, a fact responsible 
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for the creation of great swamps as well as 
a fantastic growth of large and small vege- 
tation so dense that the sprawling area be- 
came known as the Big Thicket. 

Today, life in the thicket is patterned 
after the easy, casual custom of the rural 
deep south. It is a land of hound dogs and 
tireless hunters, of blackeyed peas and hog 
jowl. A visitor invited to dinner will find 
set before him such native delicacies as 
grits soaked in fresh butter, hot biscuits 
daubed with tangy mayhaw jelly, and home- 
made sausage and slow-cured country ham 
with a flavor to please the gourmet. 

Scattered along dim trails that crisscross 
the swamps and meander thru heavy stands 
of timber are rustic dwellings, ancient and 
graying, blending into the shade of magnolia 
and chinaberry trees. The yards are likely to 
be hard-packed from decades of use, and de- 
void of grass. A dilapidated privy covered 
with vines sits a short distance from the 
house and an iron wash kettle rests upside- 
down on the ground. A pack of lean hound 
dogs take their ease in the shade of a tree 
at the edge of the clearing. The trash dump 
in a gully back of the house is cluttered with 
rusty tin cans, bits of old furniture, and 
time-browned bottles of Grove's chill tonic, 
Baby Percy medicine, and Crisper’s hot shot 
nerve sedative. 

To most, the big thicket is a fearsome and 
mystical region, a spawner of tall tales and 
awesome legends. A strange breed of people 
live in these woods. Mostly, their ancestors 
came from Tennessee, Kentucky and the Car- 
olinas, all driven by the compulsion to escape 
the crowded conditions of their own primi- 
tive land, to outwit the tax collector, and to 
rid themselves of persistent revenuers. These 
isolated Americans do not take kindly to 
outsiders, and strangers may only be tres- 
passers from the adjoining county. For more 
than a century they have lived off the land, 
hunting, fishing, trapping—and minding 
their own business. 

The town of Saratoga is the capital of the 
big thicket. It was a health resort in the last 
half of the nineteenth century; it was also 
in the center of one of Texas’ earliest oil 
fields. In fact, what is thought to be the 
oldest existing oll well in the United States 
is in the Saratoga fleld. It was driven 
down by mule power in 1865. Ingenious na- 
tives used to hang kegs of raw whisky at 
night on the crossbeams of pumping oil wells 
to bring about a quick aging of the local 
white lightning. 

The last tribe of Texas Indians, the Ala- 
bama-Cushatta, live on a reservation at the 
edge of the big thicket. Once all this vast 
region was their hunting ground, used by 
them and other tribes who have long since 
been dispossessed. 

The thicket has always provided a utopian 
refuge for outlaws. The jungle makes track- 
ing an impossible chore, the close-mouthed 
natives feel no affinity for the law, and an 
abundance of game, water, and whisky 
makes the life of an outcast very pleasant 
indeed. During the Civil war a group of con- 
scientious objectors to military service made 
their way here and were burned out by the 
army. To this day this area is called the 
Keyser burnout. 

In the big thicket only the very foolish 
venture even a short distance off a highway, 
for fear of getting lost. Visitors to the area 
are cautioned against wandering into the 
woods, and even the natives are hesitant to 
travel in the thicket without a guide. 

This wilderness world of towering sub- 
tropical forests and palmetto swamps pro- 
vides a hiker the opportunity to turn back 
the clock thousands of years. Night hiking, 
however, is not recommended. For after dark 
the region comes alive with a blood-chilling 
cacophony of sound. As the sun goes down 
the barred owl begins hooting. Herons 
squawk, and giant bullfrogs boom out. Far 
out across the swamp a panther screams. 

During the day one may jump a swamp 
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rabbit and watch it bound away thru the 
water. Poisonous water moccasins thrive in 
the area and the shy, but deadly, coral snake 
may be seen trying to burrow out of sight. 
An alligator hisses as you come too close to 
her young. It’s a common sight to see a 
mother ‘possum making her way along a 
forest trail with a platoon of youngsters rid- 
ing piggyback. In the cool of the evening 
armadillos industriously bulldoze aside 
leaves and soft earth to uncover insects and 
worms, A look into the shadows may reveal 
an entire family of coons feeding along the 
shore of a lake, their tiny paws darting as 
they pull in crayfish and minnows from the 
water’s edge. A rare sight is the ivory billed 
woodpecker, making a last stand in the 
thicket. 

A good guide will be able to show the 
visitor some wonderful sights in this wilder- 
ness island. Among them, the ghost gardens, 
the “‘silver-bullet mine,” the ancient tar pits, 
Boykin springs, the mysterious rock-wall. 
And a traveler may see how nature has under- 
taken the task of wiping out such man-made 
eyesores as old-time saw mills which once did 
so much to spoil the beauty of this natural 
wonderland. 

Travelers motoring west on Interstate 90 
may take a quick circle tour of part of the 
thicket by turning north at Beaumont and 
driving up to Kountze on U.S. 69, then veer- 
ing west and south thru Saratoga, Batson, 
Hull, and Dalsetta, to rejoin I-90 to Houston, 
Information may be obtained at any of these 
towns concerning the more primitive areas 
and where suitable guides may be secured. 

For some years the big thicket has faced 
gradual extinction because of commercial 
activities in the area. As a result, the Big 
Thicket association, a small but articulate 
group of dedicated conservationists, has been 
waging a desperate fight to save this unique 
region, or at least a part of it, for future 
generations to enjoy. Their efforts may be on 
the verge of success, United States Senator 
Ralph Yarborough recommended recently 
that this area be made into a national park. 
This could prove to be an ideal solution to 
the problem of preserving what is probably 
the world's greatest link between its primor- 
dial past and the space age. Once gone, this 
great treasure house of nature could never 
be rejuvenated. 


THINGS ARE HAPPENING TO GLASS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an old adage says that people 
who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. But science is making such 
strides that perhaps one day soon people 
may actually live in glass houses—and be 
able to throw anything they want to 
without damaging the structure. Al- 
ready school windows smashed by hood- 
lums are being replaced by a tough new 
glass that is virtually impervious to any- 
thing that can be thrown at it. A great 
saving to the taxpayers who must pay 
for such vandalism will thus be brought 
about. 

These remarks, Mr. President, are 
made to call attention to interesting ar- 
ticle entitled “Look What’s Happening 
to Glass,” published in the Reader’s Di- 
gest for December, an article that I 
found informative and stimulating, espe- 
cially in view of the importance of the 
glass industry in my State of West Vir- 
ginia. The versatile material that we call 
glass is filling an ever-widening variety 
of needs and uses. 

Glass windshields that balloon out- 
ward when struck are saving lives in 
automobile accidents. Fiber-optic bun- 
dles permit doctors to examine organs 
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inside the human body without surgery. 
Light, cheap throwaway bottles, newly 
perfected, are making it possible for 
glassmakers to compete again with metal 
cans. And glass under water vehicles far 
stronger than steel may soon provide a 
new means for exploring the ocean 
depths. 

Glass, once thought of as fragile, Mr. 
President, can now be made so tough 
that it is used for the nose cones of mis- 
siles. In space, as on earth, the useful- 
ness of glass appears almost limitless. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Reader's Digest, November 1967] 
Look WHAT'S HAPPENING TO GLass! 
(By Raymond Brady) 

One day soon, a vandal in New York City 
may get the surprise of his life. He is going 
to throw a rock at a school window. This 
time, however, the rock will likely bounce 
off the glass harmlessly. The reason? New 
York school officials have a “new weapon“ 
glass that is five times stronger than ordinary 
window glass. 

Now being installed in the city’s new 
schools and to replace broken windows, this 
glass will cost about three times as much as 
ordinary glass, but will ultimately save the 
city a substantial part of the $1 million a 
year that is now spent to replace broken 
windows. Manufacturers claim it will reduce 
breakage by at least 75 percent. 

Most of us think of glass only as the trans- 
parent, fragile material we’ve been familiar 
with in our windows, bottles and tumblers. 
But it is now appearing in many new forms. 
There is glass which is six times harder than 
steel. There is glass cloth as soft as silk. Glass 
that bends is used in the rear windows of 
some convertibles. “Thirsty” glass in transis- 
tors soaks up the tiniest trace of moisture 
that would short-circuit delicate mechanisms 
in our guided missiles, “Man has been making 
glass for 4500 years,“ says Amory Houghton, 
Jr., chairman of the Corning Glass Works. 
“But we have only begun to recognize its 
infinite variety and fundamental usefulness.” 

The new look in glass is part of the indus- 
try’s do-or-die effort to keep up with com- 
peting developments in other fields. In the 
1960's, the increasing use of throwaway cans 
and paper containers for beer, soft drinks 
and milk began to cut sharply into the 
market for glass. The trend toward practi- 
cally windowless office buildings (to lessen 
maintenance and air-conditioning costs) cut 
it still further. Worried glass manufacturers 
began to study their product for possible 
technological improvement. 

Nobody has ever produced anything else 
quite like glass. Mix lime, soda and sand, 
heat them, and you have a primitive form of 
it. The process is so simple, and the elements 
are so plentiful, that if the earth ever is 
consumed by fire it will end up as one huge 
ball of glass. 

But under a microscope, this simple ma- 
terial is a maverick, Unlike most substances, 
glass has no orderly structural pattern: its 
molecules are arranged at random. This 
structural peculiarity makes it possible to 
drop other particles in among the glass 
molecules to change its whole nature. 

At the turn of the century, American 
families used to collect dessert glass’’—old 
bottles and pieces of glass that had turned a 
rich purple from long exposure to the sun. 
Remembering the maverick glass molecules, 
scientists attempted to duplicate the action 
of the sun, with chemicals, They came up 
with photosensitive glass that will take on 
a picture of even the most intricate image or 
pattern. This glass can be utilized in a 
printing process. 
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A close relative is photochromic glass, 
which in sunlight turns dark, but in dark- 
ness returns to its normal clearness. Up to 
now the only consumer items made from 
photochromic glass have been sunglasses, 
because scientists have been unable to make 
thicker, darker glass clear up in less than a 
matter of hours, But once they find a way 
to speed up the process, the glass will start 
doing all sorts of new jobs. Windows, for 
example, can be made to act like automatic 
shades, darkening or lightening with the 
changes in the day. And automobiles that 
have bubble tops will comfortably shade 
passengers on even the brightest days. 

One of the strangest of the new glasses 
was developed by accident. A scientist left 
a piece of photosensitive glass in an over- 
heated oven, As he gingerly lifted it out, the 
glass slipped from his tongs and fell to the 
floor. Instead of breaking, it bounced! The 
intense heat had turned it into a tough glass 
ceramic, which today flies as the nose cones 
of missiles because it is able to stand the 
intense heat of re-entry into the atmosphere, 
Inside the missile, glass circuit boards hold 
the components for the intricate guidance 
system, They can be made as small as a 
thumbtack; yet they can also stand tre- 
mendous amounts of shock and heat. 

Research into other uses for tough glass 
suggests that in the future we may live in 
glass houses. Contractors already have 
started to use it as a siding for small build- 
ings. It never has to be painted; the color 
is baked right in, and a driving rain washes 
it bright as new. 

Another variety of glass is making cars 
safer. Accident studies showed that the most 
serious injuries from windshields came not 
when the victim’s head hit, but when the 
head snapped back through the jagged edges 
of broken glass. This was true even with lam- 
inated safety glass. Making the windshield 
of hard, unbreakable glass would be no im- 
provement. After extensive cooperative work, 
the glass companies provided an answer: 
laminated glass and plastic, thicker and 
more adhesive than ordinary safety glass, yet 
just as clear. 

Recently, I watched as engineers dropped 
a five-pound ball onto one of these new 
laminated windshields from 20 feet. When 
the ball hit, the glass smashed, but instead 
of flying apart it ballooned out like bubble 
gum, with most of the broken glass sticking 
to the plastic. Windshields of this glass are 
now standard on all new U.S. cars, and in a 
study of 200 accidents only one person was 
found to have gone through it. 

In medicine, thousands of lives may be 
saved by a glass that looks like a long, flexi- 
ble strand of spaghetti. This is the fiber- 
optic bundle. It consists of hundreds of 
thousands of hair-thin glass fibers, each of 
which transmits light along its length. Look 
into one end and you see out the other, even 
if this magical glass cord is tied in a loose 
knot and the other end is around a corner! 

In the past, doctors have been able to ex- 
amine a heart valve only through delicate, 
open-heart surgery. Now, in experiments on 
animals, they're inserting a fiber-optic cath- 
eter through a vein or artery, right into the 
heart. Magnifying lenses can be used with 
the optic, or a photograph can be taken 
through it. Doctors are already using the op- 
tic to diagnose gastric disorders, easing it 
down patients’ throats to examine the stom- 
ach walls, 

In an effort to recapture markets it had 
lost, the glass industry tried desperately to 
make a bottle that was as strong as ever, yet 
light and cheap enough to be thrown away 
after use. Research showed that, although 
glass is inherently strong, the smallest nick 
or weakness anywhere substantially reduces 
the strength of the whole. Experiments indi- 
cated that the part of a bottle most suscepti- 
ble to damage is its sidewall, So now glass 
companies are making one-way bottles that 
are a marvel of engineering. They are lighter 
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and cheaper than ever, but their bulging 
shoulders and heels reduce the chance of im- 
pact on the sidewall. Meanwhile, the industry 
has developed a chemical coating which helps 
prevent those tiny nicks and surface cracks 
that weaken glass. 

To counteract the trend toward windowless 
buildings, manufacturers have added metallic 
oxides to window glass. The glass then reflects 
sun and heat, thus cuts down on air-condi- 
tioning bills. Coloring agents have also been 
added, causing the windows to glow with a 
beautiful, metallic sheen. 

Glass is expected to play one of its most 
dramatic roles in the coming search for min- 
eral wealth on the ocean floor. For glass has 
a quality known as “depth hardening.” 
Whereas metal plate must be made thicker 
to bear the pressure of 4500 pounds per 
square inch that exists at a depth of 10,000 
feet, the same force pushing on glass adds 
to its strength. This is because glass breaks 
only under tension—when its molecules are 
torn apart. 

Under water, subject to equal compression 
from all sides, the molecules of a glass sphere 
are pushed tighter together, actually 
Strengthening the sphere. In testing this, the 
Navy set off an explosive charge near a ten- 
inch hollow ball of half-inch-thick glass 20,- 
000 feet beneath the sea. The charge rocked 
the waiting ship above, but when the ball 
was brought to the surface there was not a 
mark on it. 

Now at China Lake, Calif., the Navy is 
building a globe-shaped glass vehicle for un- 
derwater use. It will open up like a clamshell, 
to let two passengers in and out, Researchers 
hope to travel to a depth of three miles in 
these vessels. They will have far greater 
visibility than travelers in metal submarines; 
yet they can feel safe, knowing that their 
transparent walls are not “fragile as glass” 
but harder than steel. 


ADOPTION OF CONVENTION ON PO- 
LITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN WILL 
CONTRIBUTE TO EFFECTIVENESS 
OF UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, our 
country has a tradition of concern for 
the dignity of mankind. 

If we refer back to the day of inde- 
pendence and its pronouncement of those 
“certain inalienable rights,” it is obvious 
that this Nation has been in the fore- 
front of the battle for the protection of 
human rights under the rule of law. 

The question, then, is: Why do we stall 
and ignore these same human rights on 
the international scale? It was on July 
22, 1963, that President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy transmitted to the Senate the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women for its advice and consent. 

The provisions of article I, the right of 
women to vote on equal terms with men, 
refiects the principle established by the 
19th amendment to our Constitution 
which provides: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 


the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 


Furthermore, articles IT and III set 
up the eligibility of women to be elected 
and to be appointed to public office es- 
tablished by “national law.” All these 
articles concur with the principles of our 
Constitution. 

The ratification of the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women will be 
consistent with our Federal Constitution 
and will not alter the existing balance 
between the Federal and State govern- 
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ments and most certainly will contribute 
to the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions. 

Some detractors might state that the 
ratification of this treaty is therefore un- 
necessary. The fact remains, however, 
that in many sections of our world women 
do not share similar rights. 

Through the U.N. we have a respon- 
sibility for the rights of citizens in other 
nations of the world. 

The United States has been the world 
leader in the battle for political rights 
for approximately two centuries. There 
is no conflict between the Federal and 
State governments, yet the ratification 
of this agreement is not approved by the 
Senate. 

If we fail to ratify this convention, we 
shall be moving further along a sad road 
of abdication of leadership in the area 
of international human rights. 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE DESERVES 
OUR CONTEMPT: FRANCE SHOULD 
HONOR ITS WAR DEBTS BY PAY- 
MENT TO US 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
evidently Charles de Gaulle envisions 
himself as Napoleon IV. He has delusions 
of grandeur. His fulminations during his 
latest so-called press conference were 
incredible and virtually unbelievable for 
the Chief of State of a great nation. The 
only thing he accomplished was a fur- 
ther devaluation of his prestige and cred- 
ibility and the display of the near bank- 
ruptcy of French foreign policy. As Pres- 
ident of France he is a disgrace to France, 
a nation with a great history and noble 
tradition. 

De Gaulle’s efforts to undermine the 
dollar are futile. The dollar will remain 
strong with or without gold convertibil- 
ity. Many of his own countrymen and 
leading newspapers in France have pro- 
tested the outrageous conduct of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and his distortions of 
reality. It is unfortunate that the French 
Chief of State has created an artificial 
rift between France and the United 
States which for centuries have been 
allies and friends. 

We Americans throughout our history 
have not forgotten our debt to France 
for her assistance during our War for 
Independence. Millions of young Ameri- 
cans in two World Wars fought and 
many, many thousands were killed in 
combat fighting to preserve the inde- 
pendence of France and the liberties of 
its people. More than 60,000 of our coun- 
trymen never returned and will remain 
in French soil forever. That sacred soil 
will be forever American because of our 
heroic dead buried there. 

Mr. President, France still owes the 
United States nearly $7 billion in unpaid 
World War I debts. The interest mounts 
each year. In addition, we have given 
France almost $10 billion of taxpayers’ 
money in foreign aid since the end of 
World War II. Instead of concerning 
himself about the soundness of the U.S. 
dollar and futilely trying to bring about 
a devaluation of U.S. currency, De Gaulle 
would do well to think of repaying to us 
this enormous debt which should have 
been repaid years ago. Of course, he can 
never replace the priceless lives of the 
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hundreds of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans who were killed in combat or died of 
wounds received in rescuing France from 
defeat and disaster. 

De Gaulle’s statements on French re- 
sponsibility for the “liberation” of Quebec 
and his assertion that Israel must bear 
the entire responsibility for the Mideast 
crisis were not only shocking but wildly 
irresponsible. The French President’s 
ranting on these subjects suggests either 
a particularly bizarre sense of humor or 
a total isolation from current realities. 
They contributed nothing to world peace. 
They added to world turmoil and tension. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that consideration be given to banning 
French imports, American travel to 
France, and American investments in 
French industry during such time as the 
French leader continues to evidence his 
personal hostility toward the United 
States and all American citizens. Per- 
haps this is unrealistic. However, there is 
no reason why our Government officials 
should continue to treat De Gaulle with 
kid gloves, with generosity or with re- 
spect, 

Mr. President, the world is constantly 
changing, but Charles de Gaulle’s ideas 
remain fixed. He has succeeded in doing 
nothing more than further demonstrat- 
ing the devaluation of the French nation 
as a constructive force in the world. 


ROBERT S. McNAMARA—A NATION’S 
DEBT TO A REMARKABLE CITIZEN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it will be 
many years before we can appreciate 
fully the extraordinary contribution of 
Robert Strange McNamara to our coun- 
try and to the world. Yet I would like to 
put on the Recorp my own judgment of 
what we—and the world—owe to this 
remarkable American. 

All of us know that Robert McNamara 
turned his back on a sizable personal 
fortune in order to serve his country. 
He had been president of the Ford Motor 
Corp. for only a few short months when 
President John F. Kennedy asked him 
to come to Washington. So it was pre- 
cisely at the moment in his career when 
he could have begun to reap great mate- 
rial rewards from his business success 
that he entered public life. 

How many, confronted with the same 
alternatives, would have responded so 
decisively and so generously to the call 
of duty. 

He has been our Secretary of Defense 
for nearly 7 years. In that time, he has 
revolutionized our Defense Establish- 
ment. He has done more, in my opinion, 
to assure the soundness of our national 
defense than any other single man in 
American history. 

Any brilliant, strong-minded manager 
invokes criticism—and McNamara has 
had his share. 

But the recent spate of speculative 
stories on a rift between the Secretary 
and President Johnson is wholly gratui- 
tous. 

There is no rift; there are no dif- 
ferences. After seven hard and worth- 
while years at the Pentagon, Secretary 
McNamara is going to direct his ability 
to the area of economic and social de- 
velopment. 
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To appreciate the magnitude of his 
achievement in 7 years at the Pentagon, 
one must look back to the condition 
of our Defense Establishment before Mc- 
Namara took office. 

I am sure many of us can still vividly 
recall the endless series of newspaper 
columns, magazine articles, and scholarly 
analyses which alleged that the prin- 
ciple of civilian control of the military 
was in dire jeopardy; that the Depart- 
ment of Defense was too big for one man 
to run; that no future Secretary of De- 
fense could ever hope to master the 
situation. 

If Robert Strange McNamara had 
done no more than disprove this alarm- 
ing thesis, the country would be eter- 
nally indebted to him. But he did far 
more: He not only managed our Defense 
Establishment; he turned it into the 
mightiest, most flexible, and most care- 
fully controlled instrument of national 
policy ever possessed by any nation. Let 
me recite just a few of his contributions. 

The Defense Establishment which 
Secretary McNamara took in hand in 
1961 was based on a strategy of massive 
nuclear retaliation as the answer to all 
military and political aggression. Mc- 
Namara believed in a strategy of con- 
trolled, flexible response—a Defense 
Establishment versatile enough to meet 
force with appropriate force across the 
whole spectrum, from guerrilla subver- 
sion to all-out nuclear war. We did not 
have this in 1961. 

There are many more things we have 
in the Defense Establishment which we 
did not have in 1961. And they are the 
result of this man’s intelligence and 
genius and his close warm relationship 
with Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

We bid him not goodbye, but good luck 
and warm wishes from a Nation eter- 
nally in his debt. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
first bills I cosponsored when I came to 
the U.S. Senate 9 years ago was a Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. I have cospon- 
sored or supported every major educa- 
tion bill which has been before this body 
since that time, including the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, which this bill before us today 
amends and extends. 

But never before have I supported a 
measure with more enthusiasm than this 
one, because it recognizes a principle for 
which I have long fought, and which is 
important to my State of Utah. This is 
the principle which holds that States 
which make the greatest effort to edu- 
cate their children with their own re- 
sources should be rewarded for this 
effort—and not penalized. 

For years Utah has been at the top 
of the roster of States in the portion of 
its per capita income which it spent for 
education. Last year also we put a larger 
percentage of our State and local ex- 
penditures into education than any other 
State. But since these herculean efforts 
to give our children a good education 
have resulted in a high expenditure for 
each school child, we have received far 
less in Federal aid than States which 
have far larger per capita incomes than 
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we have, but who are unwilling to devote 
as much of them to education. 

In a recent editorial entitled “Who 
Pays the Piper,” the Deseret News 
pointed out, somewhat truculently: 

Utah ranks far down the list—37th among 
the 50 states—in the percentage of its total 
school revenues received from Federal 
sources. States in much more favorable posi- 
tions to pay for their own public education 
are receiving a great deal more help in per- 
centage of their total state budgets than 
does Utah. The Beehive state has for years 
ranked among the first three states in the 
nation in efforts to pay its own way—a fact 
in which Utahans may take just pride. 

All of which points up still another cause 
for concern over Federal aid: that the states 
which get the most help are all too often 
those which make the least local effort. 


Well, the Deseret News may temper any 
concern it has in this respect about 
Federal aid if the Senate bill on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act amendments 
prevails because the committee has 
wisely and rightfully provided a bonus 
for the effort which a State makes to edu- 
cate its children, and under this provision 
Utah would receive $1,224,693, in fiscal 
1968 over and above the funds now 
granted to it under title I. 

This new provision will be very satis- 
fying to a State which, although below 
the national average in per capita in- 
come, has put such emphasis on educa- 
tion that it leads the Nation in the 
number of years its citizens attend 
schools, that it has one of the lowest per- 
centages in illiteracy in the Nation, that 
it is fourth from the top of the States 
in the number of its Selective Service 
draftees who qualify mentally, and that 
for many years has had a larger per- 
centage of its students go on to college 
than any other State. 

There are many other provisions in the 
bill which the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reported which will 
be pleasing to Utah. Because of the elim- 
ination of certain deductions in the im- 
pacted area program, Utah school dis- 
tricts which are eligible for Public Law 
874 assistance will receive some $204,000 
more in fiscal 1968 than they have now. 

The amendments to the present pro- 
gram relating to the education of the 
handicapped, migratory and other dis- 
advantaged children will also be welcome 
in Utah. Some $441,997 in additional 
funds will be available to the State under 
these amendments in the fiscal year 
1968. 

Since under the present law Utah re- 
ceives $2,967,000 for grants to the coun- 
ties under the poverty formula and 
$75,000 for State administrative ex- 
penses, I estimate that under the bill as 
reported by the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, the State will re- 
ceive a total of almost $5 million in title 
I funds alone. 

Other programs in the bill, including 
grants for school library material, sup- 
plementary educational centers and serv- 
ices and for strengthening State educa- 
tional departments will provide an addi- 
tional $2 million for the State, making a 
total of over $7 million in fiscal 1968 
which can be used to strengthen various 
facets of the Utah elementary and sec- 
ondary school system and its adminis- 
tration. 
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I commend the committee also for its 
efforts to meet what is undoubtedly one 
of the most frustrating aspects of Fed- 
eral aid allocations to the schools—that 
of reconciling school budget and con- 
gressional appropriation cycles. It is 
most difficult for school officials to do 
sound planning when they are con- 
stantly faced with late funding for their 
programs, and when they therefore have 
no idea how much money they will have 
to work with. I feel that the proposals 
in title IV to iron out these problems 
make good sense. 

I well recognize that there is consider- 
able controversy over the changes the 
committee has recommended in the ad- 
ministration of title III grants to im- 
prove educational ideas, practices and 
techniques in our elementary and second- 
ary schools. I have long believed that 
greater authority to select and approve 
innovative programs should be vested in 
the State educational agencies and have 
so testified before the Senate Education 
Subcommittee on two different occasions. 

But I do realize that a change in the 
administration of these programs will 
have to be made gradually—that it can- 
not come about abruptly as the House 
recommends, simply because there are 
too many programs already funded and 
underway or ready for funding. It seems 
to me that the Senate proposal, which 
would, over a 3-year period, turn over to 
the State educational agency the au- 
thority for two-thirds of the projects is 
a fair compromise. It recognizes the 
primacy of the State claim—that the 
State agency is in a better position to 
make a judgment on whether a project 
would be consistent with the overall 
State educational plans and programs— 
but it also takes cognizance of the fact 
that we are dealing with an ongoing 
program which cannot be turned about 
in 6 months or a year without disrupting 
a lot of planning which has been done 
and work which has been started. 

The Federal aid to education program 
is generally popular and well accepted 
in the State of Utah. Our schools—al- 
ready of a very high caliber—are better 
for it. We have been able to undertake 
projects for their improvement we would 
not have been able to afford otherwise. 

There is still some fear that Federal 
aid will bring Federal control—although 
this concern has lessened as the 
programs have continued in operation. 
In this respect, I was most interested in 
results of the study made by the House 
Subcommittee on Special Education un- 
der the able guidance of its chairman, 
Representative EDITH Green, of Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN announced the results of 
a question put to State commissioners 
of higher education, chief State school 
officers, local public and private school 
administrators, and student financial aid 
officers as to whether the Federal 
prohibition against “direction, super- 
vision, or control” was being adequately 
or reasonably observed. The returns re- 
vealed: 

One hundred percent of the States 
commissioners of higher education said, 
“Yes.” 

Seventy-eight percent of the chief 
State school officers said “Yes.” 
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Ninety-six percent of the student 
financial aid officers said “Yes.” 

Seventy-eight percent of the local 
school administrators said “Yes.” 

And 95 percent of the independent 
school administrators said “Yes.” 

I think this is rather conclusive evi- 
dence that the fear of many during the 
debate on Federal aid to education bills 
that they would result in control of our 
public schools was not valid. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mrs, GREEN 
has been at great pains to point out, that 
Federal involvement does influence State, 
local, and institutional policy decisions, 
since there must be guidelines and re- 
porting provisions and matching require- 
ments placed on a Federal program, so 
that the Congress may know that its in- 
tentions are being carried out. We must 
work continuously to see that these in- 
fluences do not affect the freedom of the 
State and local school officials to educate 
the children in a State or district in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the local 
people. 

Mr. President, I commend the commit- 
tee for the excellent bill which has been 
reported, and hope that the Senate will 
pass it promptly. 


CYRUS VANCE: PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S EMISSARY OF PEACE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s special emissary 
during the Cyprus confrontation, Cyrus 
Vance, has announced that peace be- 
tween our two allies, Greece and Turkey, 
has been safeguarded, and tensions have 
been reduced. 

In a grueling week of constant shut- 
tling between Ankara, Athens, and Nico- 
sia, Cyrus Vance acted as President 
Johnson’s envoy for peace. 

As a result of his efforts, the parties 
no longer look at each other down the 
barrel of a gun but prepare once again 
to join hands as NATO’s southernmost 
allies. 

The historic settlement, hammered 
out with the able assistance of a special 
United Nations mediator and NATO Sec- 
retary General Manlio Brosio, is a de- 
feat for no party and a victory for all 
who value peace. 

NATO is again a firm European alli- 
ance from north to south, The rights of 
both Greek and Turkish Cypriots will 
be protected. And peace between allies 
has been preserved. 

Cyrus Vance’s mission of peace dem- 
onstrates to the world President John- 
son’s deep concern for peace and evi- 
dences the fruitful results of patient ne- 
gotiation, rather than needless conflict. 

The Johnson administration, its tire- 
less emissary, and all parties concerned, 
have handed the world a diplomatic tri- 
umph which we can look upon with pride. 

The Senate is proud of the President 
and proud of Cyrus Vance. 


TRIBUTE TO SUCCESSFUL RESOLU- 
TION OF CYPRUS CRISIS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to pay tribute to the judgment of Presi- 
dent Johnson and the achievement of 
the emissary he appointed, Cyrus Vance, 
in arranging what appears to be an ef- 
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fective resolution of the crisis in Cyprus. 

By taking the initiative for peace as has 

President Johnson and because of Mr. 

Vance’s painstaking and patient efforts, 

an equitable formula has been been ar- 

rived at whereby Greece will withdraw 

the menacing presence of some 10,000 

troops on the island, while Turkey pulls 

back the equally menacing presence of 
an invasion force on the mainland, 

I salute President Johnson for the lead- 
ership for peace he has demonstrated in 
this Cyprus crisis. 

In a more personal vein, I have known, 
like, and admired Cyrus Vance since con- 
siderably before he came to Govern- 
ment. 

He is a man utterly without pretense, 
who is singularly devoted to accomplish- 
ment and possessed of great talent and 
stamina. His performance in the Cyprus 
crisis was altogether typical of his re- 
sourcefulness and his capacity for inde- 
fatigable attention to the problem at 
hand. 

Mr. President, Cyrus Vance has a dis- 
tinguished record of public service dat- 
ing back to his service in this body 10 
years ago as special counsel to the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee. From that post he 
rose successively to be general counsel 
for the Department of Defense, Secre- 
tary of the Army, and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. I am sure that many Mem- 
bers of this body shared my disappoint- 
ment when he left Government service 
earlier this year. His reemergence on the 
public scene with such distinction is 
especially encouraging at this time when 
we face the prospect of a change of com- 
mand at the highest level of our defense 
establishment. His record and his 
achievements recommend him highly for 
any future assignment to a position of 
the highest trust. In this connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point an article from to- 
day’s New York Times entitied A Turn- 
about in Ankara.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TURNABOUT IN ANKARA—VANCE’sS EFFORTS 
FOR ACCORD ON CYPRUS BRING MARKED 
SHIFT IN TURKISH VIEWS 

(By Sydney Gruson) 

ANKARA, TURKEY, November 30.—When 
Cyrus R. Vance arrived last week as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s envoy in the Turkish-Greek 
crisis over Cyprus, there was a howl of rage 
in the Turkish press. 

Mr. Vance was dismissed as a “nonde- 
script lawyer” and the papers vied with each 
other for the nastiest phrases to damn the 
United States. Stronger than most but never- 
theless an accurate reflection of nonofficial 
Turkish opinion, was an editorial in the pro- 
Government, mass-circulation Istanbul 
paper Hurriyet. 

“This is enough, Johnson,” it said, “As a 
nation, as youth, as press, as people, we are 
shouting at the top of our voices! This is 
enough! We are really and truly fed up with 
Johnson’s actions. 

“We have seen once again that America 
is not our true friend, that she is a sup- 
porter of Hellenism and an aid to Athens, 
whatever its regime. For God’s sake, leave us 
alone, Withdraw your envoy and get out.” 

Hundreds of students and young intel- 
lectuals were at the airport and on Ankara’s 
streets to demonstrate against Mr. Vance. 
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PRESS REFLECTS CHANGE 


Today, with a settlement apparently 
reached, the press reflected the great change 
that has come about in the week during 
which Mr. Vance, scarcely sleeping, shuttled 
between Ankara and Athens reconciling the 
two countries’ needs and demands. 

The “nondescript lawyer” of last Thurs- 
day had become, in the words of one of 
today’s papers, the “experienced and quali- 
fied statesman” who was not only trying to 
solve the immediate crisis but was also seek- 
ing a “permanent and basic solution” to 
the Cyprus problem. 

The editorials also spoke of President 
Johnson’s wise choice of an envoy, of Tur- 
key’s friends in the State Department, of 
America’s “sense of fair play and of the 
United States’ avoiding its mistakes of the 


The fact that Turkey his mostly had her 
way in the settlement is the major factor in 
the turnabout, but Mr. Vance’s tactfulness, 
his fairness and determination were being 
acknowledged by Turkish officials even be- 
fore the settlement was in sight. Some of 
this is finally beginning to seep down to 
the public from the press. 


INCREDIBLE PATIENCE 


Mr. Vance kept himself away from news- 
men throughout the delicate negotiations. 
Turkish and American officials who saw him 
at work were particularly impressed by what 
one American described as his “incredible 
patience” in fitting together the bits and 
Pieces of an eventual agreement. 

He showed great stamina in commuting 
between Athens and Ankara. One of his 
aides estimated that Mr. Vance averaged 2 
hours and 20 minutes sleep a day during the 
first five days of his mission. By Tuesday, it 
was beginning to show in the lines of his 
face. 

He catnapped between negotiating ses- 
sions, shaved when he could and once got 
off his plane at Ankara with shaving cream 
all over a pocket of his overcoat. He had 
forgotten to replace the cap on the tube 
of shaving cream. 

There is widespread agreement that the 
Vance mission has cut considerably into the 
legacy of distrust of the United States that 
was left by President Johnson’s methods 
in keeping the Turks from invading Cyprus 
in 1964, 

When the 1964 crisis was on the verge of 
exploding into war, Mr. Johnson sent not an 
envoy but a letter to Premier Ismet Inonu 
in language considered so harsh that it 
might have been addressed to a hostile 
rather than to an allied country. 

The letter threatened that if Turkey in- 
vaded, the obligation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to defend her against 
Soviet aggression would be withdrawn. It 
warned against using any United States 
equipment supplied under military aid 
agreements and it implied that Turkey could 
become responsible for another world war. 

That dispute had been building up from 
the glory communal fighting on Cyprus in 
December 1963. George W. Ball, then Under 
Secretary of State, toured the area in the 
spring of 1964. He calmed but could not 
suppress the fierce passions on both sides. 


GOODWILL UNDERCUT 


Mr. Vance had more leverage. The Greeks 
in 1964 were united behind a political gov- 
ernment; now they are under a military dic- 
tatorship that has divided the armed forces, 
the politicians and the public. 

In the 1964 crisis, however, the Greeks had 
few regular army forces on the island. Mr. 
Vance was negotiating with a Greek Govern- 
ment that had on Cyprus thousands of well- 
equipped troops that could have badly blood- 
ied an invader, whatever the final outcome 
of the fighting. 

The President’s letter of 1964 had a pro- 
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found effect on Turkish attitudes toward 
the United States. It undercut the goodwill 
built up by the Truman Doctrine of 1947, 
which helped strengthen Turkey and Greece 
against communism, and by the huge 
amounts of aid under the Marshall Plan 
and afterward. 

The letter did something else, something 
much more difficult for Turks to define. They 
thought it struck at their national honor. 

INTENSE PASSIONS EMERGE 

One American here put it this way: “hey 
consider that they had lost some of their 
manhood and they won’t really be satisfied 
until they prove themselves again.” 

At the height of the latest crisis, a Turk 
said to an American visitor: “We have to go 
to war to show that you cannot stop us— 
that we have a say in our own fate.” 

But even if hundreds of Turkish lives are 
lost? the American asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Turk. “That will be a 
small price to pay.” 

Intense passions come out during a crisis, 
pushing to the background the warm rela- 
tionships that exist between the Turks and 
the 25,000 Americans here in American diplo- 
matic and aid missions and North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization installations. 

Mr. Johnson’s letter also dates the begin- 
ning of Turkish diplomatic efforts to im- 
prove relations with the Soviet Union. Pre- 
mier Aleksei N. Kosygin and Premier Suley- 
man Demirel have since exchanged visits. 
Soviet economic aid now is in evidence here 
and cultural exchanges have been arranged 
for the first time since World War II. 

American diplomats here do not mind, 
since the efforts do not confiict with the 
North Atlantic alliance policy of détente 
with the Soviet Union. Besides, one letter, no 
matter how nasty it may have been consid- 
ered, does not match the long history of 
warfare between the Turks and Russians. 


Mr. PELL. In conclusion and returning 
to the subject of Greece, I stress my trust 
that there will be no flagging in the in- 
creasing efforts of our administration to 
persuade Greece to return to a constitu- 
tional form of government as quickly as 
possible and that there has been no 
weakening in this regard by our admin- 
istration as a result of the resolution of 
the Cyprus crisis. 


PRAISE DUE CYRUS R. VANCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as many as of us are aware, the 
very real possibility of war between the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey over 
the island nation of Cyprus has appar- 
ently been averted. 

Much of the credit for the abatement 
of tensions is due to President Johnson 
and his special envoy, Cyrus R. Vance, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Vance was dispatched to the Mid- 
dle East on November 22 and shuttled 
back and forth between the Greek capital 
of Athens and the Turkish capital of An- 
kara in a dedicated effort to avert a resort 
to arms. 

If recent news reports are correct, it 
appears he has been successful in his 
mission. 

A war between Greece and Turkey 
would have been a tragedy. Both of these 
nations are U.S. allies and both are mem- 
bers of NATO. In the days after World 
War II, when the Communists threatened 
to take over both of these countries, we 
were able, through the Truman doctrine, 
to rescue them. 
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Admittedly the situation in Cyprus is 
a difficult one, and I shall not comment 
on the merits of the dispute. However, I 
am glad that reason has prevailed, for 
there are many recourses to a situation 
other than war. 

I think all Americans can be greatly 
indebted to Cyrus Vance. But, we in West 
Virginia can take some additional pride, 
because Cyrus Vance is one of our own, 
having been born in Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Cyrus Vance’s role has been that of 
mediator. It is a task that is totally de- 
manding, thankless, wins no prizes, and 
little recognition, Yet, Cyrus Vance can 
be proud in the knowledge that because 
of his dedicated efforts, the men and 
women of two great nations, Greece and 
Turkey, have been spared the anguish 
and torment of war. 

We can be justly proud of Cyrus Vance, 
and we can also be proud of our Presi- 
dent for constantly seeking peace in the 
world. 


CITY OF NOISE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of Sunday, November 26, 
1967, contained a most interesting and 
significant editorial under the headline, 
“City of Noise.” 

Although the city of noise to which it 
refers is New York, it would be a mistake 
to assume that noise is peculiarly a New 
York problem. Whether in fact the 
Times is right in characterizing New 
York City as “probably the noisiest city 
of what is undoubtedly the noisiest 
country in the world,” the fact remains 
that noise pollution is a great and grow- 
ing menace to the health and well-being, 
and perhaps even the sanity, of every one 
of us. 

I salute my colleague from New York, 
Senator RoBERT KENNEDY, for pointing 
out the need to control the generation 
of excessive noise at the source. The 
problem of sonic booms—which will be 
greatly aggravated if and when the pro- 
posed SST is built—is only the most dra- 
matic example of the price we must pay 
for the widespread indifference of per- 
sons in positions of responsibility to the 
rights of the individual to a quality en- 
vironment. And to me, the words “qual- 
ity environment” mean clean streams, 
pure air—and a little peace and quiet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry or Norsk 

New York City is probably the noisiest city 
of what is undoubtedly the noisiest country 
in the world—a country where 97 million 
automobiles contribute to the din by screech- 
ing brakes, noisy engines, tooting horns; 
where 75 jet airports make life miserable for 
nearby residents; where a multi-billion-dol- 
lar construction industry is allowed to oper- 
ate unmuffled because it is cheaper that way. 

The City Council is now at long last hold- 
ing hearings on a proposed new building code 
that will contain comprehensive noise-con- 
trol provisions. Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, the Netherlands and the U.S. S. R. 
have all developed strong codes of this na- 
ture in recent years. New York can learn from 
their experience. But, as Senator Robert F. 
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Kennedy has pointed out, a great deal more 
will have to be done to cope with the noise 
menace than to develop an improved build- 
ing code. Steps will have to be taken to con- 
trol unnecessary noise at its source. 

The first and most essential factor, how- 
ever, is for Americans to realize that noise is 
not just an unpleasant annoyance, to be 
endured as part of the price of progress, It 
is a threat to health, not too dissimilar from 
air or water pollution, and determined efforts 
are needed to keep it within reasonable 
bounds. 


PRAISE FOR PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
PEACE EFFORTS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s emissary for peace on the 
Cyprus confrontation has secured peace 
between our two trusted allies, Greece 
and Turkey. 

In a frenzied week of constant negoti- 
ations involving Nicosia, Ankara, and 
Athens, Cyrus Vance, with incredible 
patience and admirable stamina, fitted 
together the bits and pieces of an honor- 
able settlement. 

Under the tentative agreement, Greek 
and Turkish troops will be removed from 
Cyprus, the independence of Cyprus will 
be protected, and preparations for war 
will be ended. 

But President Johnson and Cyrus 
Vance have not only helped to solve the 
immediate crisis, they have laid the 
foundation stones for a permanent so- 
lution to the longstanding Cyprus 
problem. 

President Johnson chose one of his 
most trusted advisers—because the 
stakes for world peace were enormous. 
Greece and Turkey together form the 
southern link of our NATO defenses. 
Now, instead of locking fists in war, they 
will again join hands to protect the 
peace. 

President Johnson chose his envoy 
well. When Cyrus Vance began his 
mission of peace, the atmosphere was 
charged with tension. In 1 week, his 
innate fairness, tactfulness, and deter- 
mination to settle for nothing less than 
peace, defused one of the most dangerous 
situations of this decade. 

When a tragic war is averted by an 
honorable solution, there are no losers, 
for the world has won a measure of peace. 

Cyrus Vance performed his duty in the 
best spirit of American fairplay. He has 
carried President Johnson's prayers for 
peace with a dignity that refiects favor- 
ably on our President and the Nation. 
The United States—and nations the 
world over—owe Cyrus Vance a large 
debt of gratitude. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 710, H.R. 7819. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 


urposes, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the majority 
and minority staff members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
whose presence on the floor of the Senate 
is needed by spokesmen for both the 
majority and the minority in connection 
with the consideration of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967, have permission to be on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to open debate today on a most 
significant educational bill, H.R. 7819, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967. 

Because it is the view of the committee 
that the making of legislative history on 
this bill is of great importance in regard 
to future reference, I, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, propose to make the open- 
ing speech without yielding for interrup- 
tion. After the legislative history speech 
has been made I want Senators to know 
that I shall welcome interruption, be- 
cause I have but one desire and that is 
to clarify any part of the bill that in the 
opinion of any Senator needs clarifica- 
tion, and also to work out in colloquy 
with Senators on the floor of the Senate 
legislative history that will give us an 
understanding at least as to the intent of 
the committee and the intent of the man- 
ager of the bill speaking for the commit- 
tee as to the meaning of any section of 
the bill. 

I think Senators know that discussions 
that have already taken place off the 
floor of the Senate in regard to this bill 
make it of essential importance that such 
colloquies take place today so that we 
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will remove any question as to the mean- 
ing of the bill from the standpoint of its 
legislative intent. 

It is my hope that such colloquies will 
make it possible for us to iron out differ- 
ences and reach understandings as to 
the administrative policies which will be 
followed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection 
with administering the various parts of 
the program covered in the bill. 

I also want to say to some colleagues 
with whom I have been consulting during 
the past several days, that although we 
are proceeding with consideration of the 
bill on the floor of the Senate this morn- 
ing, conferences with Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are pro- 
ceeding at the same time. Other members 
of the committee and other Members of 
the Senate and the staff on the commit- 
tee are, this morning, in consultation 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in an endeavor to see 
if we can reach an agreement for ad- 
ministrative practices related specifically 
to the deferral of funds which will be 
more acceptable to some Members of the 
Senate who have a great many reserva- 
tions about the bill in respect to that 
particular item. 

I hope that such an understanding can 
be reached during the day. With that ex- 
planatory note, Mr. President, I now pro- 
ceed to present the speech of legislative 
history on this most important elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill. 

Before I discuss it, however, I wish to 
pay tribute to the chairman of our full 
committee, the most distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama, LISTER HILL, who 
on Monday, November 6, set a standard 
for all to emulate by successfully bring- 
ing through this body four measures of 
major importance. The action of the 
Senate in accepting the recommenda- 
tions of our committee as presented by 
our chairman on such important pieces 
of legislation augurs, I hope, well for 
consideration of the further educational 
legislation the committee now brings to 
the Senate. 

In particular, because it is so closely 
related to the bill before us, I should like 
to observe that the further extension and 
expansion of the Library Services and 
Construction Act is a measure which 
commands great support in my State. 
Recently I had the opportunity to visit 
libraries which have been built under the 
provisions of the act in Coos Bay and 
elsewhere. I know that they will prove to 
be invaluable community assets, par- 
ticularly to the young men and women in 
these areas who will use them as a prime 
educational resource in the furtherance 
of their studies. 

In commenting upon the passage of 
this bill let me also pay tribute to the 
quality of testimony that has come be- 
fore the Education Subcommittee when 
library concerns were before us. It is just 
such factually based advice that permits 
us to have confidence in solutions which 
are proposed and so although I salute 
Senator HILL, I salute also the dedicated 
men and women in every State of the 
Union who are devoting their lives to 
organizing and making available to the 
rest of us our cultural heritage. 
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BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


I turn now to H.R. 7819 as reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and to Senate Report No. 726, 
which accompanied it to the floor. 

The report and several volumes of the 
hearings are on the desks of each Sen- 
ator. I shall be referring to the hearings 
during the day. It is with a great deal of 
pride, expressed on behalf of my sub- 
committee and the full committee, that 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the reports. I have managed a good many 
education bills through the Senate, but I 
have never brought to the floor a set of 
reports which, in my judgment, were 
better than the report and the volumes 
on the hearings now on the desk of each 
Senator—11 altogether. 

Therefore, if anyone has the slightest 
doubt as to the care with which my com- 
mittee has handled this piece of legis- 
lation, I offer the 11 volumes as my ex- 
hibit in rebuttal. 

I know of no education bill which has 
been more thoroughly considered. I say 
this not only on behalf of the committee 
but also on behalf of the many witnesses 
who gave us of their expertise when they 
submitted their judgments, their views, 
and their evidence in regard to the vari- 
ous sections of the bill. For, after all, 
the educational groups, the various as- 
sociations and individual educational ex- 
perts, as well as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, all of 
them working together, have given us a 
set of volumes which is going to make 
my task much easier than it otherwise 
would be, because I feel that I will be 
able to turn to one volume or another and 
provide the questioner in the Senate not 
with my answer but the answers of the 
experts who have already answered their 
questions in the hearings, the record of 
which is before each Senator. 

To recapitulate briefly, last January I 
had the honor of introducing for the 
administration S. 1125, the bill proposing 
to amend various statutes covering Fed- 
eral programs for our elementary and 
secondary schools. A similar measure was 
introduced on the House side. 

Our first hearings were held on May 25 
and on June 23, 1967. In these hearings 
testimony was taken on the bill and upon 
other measures, including those intro- 
duced by the distinguished majority 
leader and the junior Senator from the 
State of Montana [Mr. Mercatr]—now 
presiding over the Senate—the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Idaho, and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin. These latter proposals related to 
improvements in our school disaster 
legislation, amendments to the impacted 
areas legislation and amendments de- 
signed to provide further emphasis to 
the use of auxiliary personnel in the 
elementary and secondary school system. 

I mention this, Mr. President, because 
in those hearings and as the result of our 
further hearings of July 24, 25 and 26, 
August 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 16, and in 
our final public hearing on September 18, 
1967, during which testimony on all 
phases of the bills as introduced was 
elicited, we have substantially modified 
and in our judgement, improved the bill 
as introduced and as it passed the House 
in. the form of H.R. 7819 on May 24. 
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In the interim, the Educational Profes- 
sions Development Act of 1967 passed the 
Senate and became law on June 28. In it 
we incorporated elements originally in 
S. 1125 relating to a further extension 
and amendment of the Teacher Corps 
program as well as elements originally in 
the Higher Education Amendments of 
1967, S. 1126. 

Our hearings record in printed form 
the evidence in support of the bill which, 
as I have already said, is on each Sen- 
ator's desk. Eight volumes of the nine 
which have been printed of our educa- 
tion hearings this year, together with the 
appendix containing communications on 
various matters covered by the legisla- 
tion, constitute the hearings record upon 
which we rely in urging acceptance of 
H.R. 7819 as reported. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous col- 
sent that there appear at this point in 
my remarks the short summary of the 
principal provisions of the bill which are 
contained in Senate Report No. 726. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OY THE BILL 

If H.R, 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 

I. Provide that sums allotted to the State 
under the terms of the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations act would be distributed within the 
State according to the following priorities: 

1. The State agency programs for the 
handicapped, migratory children, and ne- 
glected and delinquent children in insti- 
tutions would be allocated their maximum 
grants without any ratable reduction. 

2. Every county within each State would 
be allocated an amount equal to its alloca- 
tion in the preceding fiscal year for grants 
to local educational agencies within each 
county. 

8. Every State educational agency would 
receive for administrative expenses 1 per- 
cent of the amounts allocated to State agen- 
cies and counties as provided in paragraphs 
1 and 2, above, with a minimum of $150,000 
to every State. 

4. Any amounts remaining after alloca- 
tions are made as described in paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 would be allocated in accordance 
with computations under the present formula 
($3,000 low income factor—State option of 
one-half State per-pupil cost or one-half 
national per-pupil cost—AFDC). 

II. Add technical and conforming amend- 
ments to title I to bring migrant, neglected 
and delinquent children formula factors into 
conformity with the other title I programs. 

III. Add provisions (contained in the House 
bill as passed). 

1. Increasing from $75,000 to $150,000 the 
dollar limitation for State administrative 
expenses; 

2. Authorizing joint training programs for 
ar I ESEA education aids and professional 
staff; 

3. Requiring that caseload data used in the 
computation of the formula be that of the 
month of January for the preceding fiscal 
year; and 

4. Authorizing studies by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to set forth 
the impact upon educational systems of chil- 
dren living in public housing units, and by 
the Commissioner of Education and the 
Secretary of Commerce to set forth recom- 
mendations concerning methods of calculat- 
ing entitlements under title I for future 
years. 

IV. Add provisions relating to the rules, 
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regulations, guidelines and other published 
interpretations or orders issued by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to assure that such issuance shall contain 
citations of the legal authority upon which 
based and to assure uniform application and 
enforcement throughout the 50 States; and 

V. Add technical amendments concerning 
definitions and the redesignation of section 
numbers, and 

VI. Add in section 108 of H.R, 7819, as 
title I of ESEA, at a cost not to exceed $50 
million a year a new program of special in- 
centive grants to be distributed among those 
States whose educational effort exceeds the 
national educational effort. Such payments, 
however, may not in the case of any State 
exceed 15 percent of the total amounts ap- 
propriated for this purpose in any year, 

The committee also adopted in modified 
form a House provision for the purpose of 
determining whether a local educational 
agency is in compliance with the provisions 
of Public Law 88-352, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

In part B the committee has adopted the 
House provision extending for a 2-year pe- 
riod expiring provisions of the schoo] library 
title of ESEA relating to schools for Indian 
children and Department of Defense over- 
seas dependent schools. Title II ESEA, in 
other respects, would be extended for 3 fiscal 
years, as will all other titles of ESEA. 

In part C of title I of H.R. 7819, which 
relates to supplementary educational centers 
and services under ESEA, the committee has 
adopted the House format of changing the 
existing program from a Federal into a State 
plan State grant operation. In doing so, 
however, it modified the House provision by: 

(1) providing for a 3-year transfer period 
from the present pattern of operation to the 
proposed pattern of operation commencing 
in fiscal year 1969 under which for fiscal 
year 1969, 3314 percent of the funds appro- 
priated would be released directly to State 
educational agencies, in fiscal year 1970, 50 
percent of funds appropriated would be 
available, and finally in fiscal year 1971 this 
amount would rise to 6634 percent of the 
funds appropriated. In each year the re- 
maining percentage of the funds would be 
administered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as under existing law. The formula 
for apportioning funds among the States, 
however, remains that of existing law and 
was not disturbed either by the House or by 
the Senate committee. Fifteen percent of the 
amounts appropriated would be earmarked 
for title III programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

(2) providing for the establishment and 
funding within the State educational agency 
of State advisory councils whose functions 
would include: 

(a) Advising the chief State school officer 
on the preparation of the State plan for ad- 
ministration of title III grant moneys trans- 
mitted to the State. 

(b) Reviewing annually the State plan and 
upon the basis of the review recommending 
to the chief State school officer modifications 
or amendments to the State plan, 

(c) Reviewing applications received and 
upon the basis of such review recommending 
to the chief State school officer the disposi- 
tion to be made of the applications and 
maintaining records of applications received. 

(a) Annually reviewing for the purposes 
of evaluation the approved plans and pro- 
grams funded under the authority within 
the State, transmitting its report upon the 
evaluation of plans and programs to the chief 
State school officer and to the National Ad- 
visory Council, together with its recommen- 
dations, based upon its analysis of the opera- 
tions of the program, for such changes as in 
its judgment it believes to be warranted in 
the basic statute, the State plan, and the 
State or the National procedures governing 
the title III area. 
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(e) Based upon its evaluation and review 
procedures, selecting among programs fund- 
ed, those which, in its judgment, it believes 
to be of an exemplary character, Arranging 
through the chief State school officer for ap- 
propriate dissemination of such programs to 
bring them to the attention of local educa- 
tional agencies within the State, and through 
the National Advisory Council, to the atten- 
tion of local educational agencies through- 
out the United States. 

(3) Providing in parallel fashion for a 
change in the status of the present Advisory 
Committee on Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services which currently is ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education 
by reconstituting it as a Presidentially ap- 
pointed National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services, which is 
charged with the duties of (a) advising the 
Commissioner on the preparation of regula- 
tions; (b) reviewing the administration and 
operation of title III; (c) evaluating pro- 
grams and projects carried out by the Com- 
missioner; and (d) annually transmitting 
to the Congress its report containing recom- 
mendations for such legislative and admin- 
istrative changes as it deems desirable. 

Modest increases over the present $500 mil- 
lion authorization for title III are provided 
through increments of $25 million over the 
previous year’s authorization for each of the 
3 years the program is extended. 

In part D of title I of H.R. 7819, are to be 
found amendments to title V of ESEA, con- 
cerned with strengthening State departments 
of education. Here the committee modified a 
House provision deleting the present 15 per- 
cent reservation of funds to the Commis- 
sioner by transferring it to the States. It did 
this by reducing the reservation for the Com- 
missioner to 5 percent of the funds appro- 
priated, while specifying that 10 percent of 
the appropriated funds would be henceforth 
transmitted, through the State educational 
agency, to local educational agencies for the 
purpose of strengthening their operations, In 
doing so, the committee left unchanged the 
$65 million authorization for fiscal year 1968 
and the $80 million authorization for fiscal 
year 1969 of the House version of the bill. 
In conformity with the standard pattern of 
extending the duration of the titles, however, 
the committee added an authorization for 
$80 million for fiscal year 1970 and one of 
$85 million for fiscal year 1971. 

The committee also, on the basis of testi- 
mony taken, and amendments submitted 
by Senator Nelson, broadened the uses to 
which title V funds may be put through 
the addition of a new paragraph encourag- 
ing the use of auxiliary personnel such as 
teacher aides in elementary and secondary 
schools, 

The major addition to the House provi- 
sions on title V was the adoption by the 
committee, as a new part B of title V of 
ESEA, of an administration program provid- 
ing for comprehensive planning grants to 
the States in the amount of $15 million for 
fiscal year 1968 and $20 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 to carry 
out programs for the systematic planning 
and evaluation of education within each of 
the States. 

Grants under part B of title V would be 
made on the basis of applications submitted 
through the State educational planning 
agency. The Commissioner is further author- 
ized to make contracts or grants to public 
or private nonprofit agencies for specific 
projects to be conducted on an interstate 
regional or metropolitan area basis for plan- 
ning of education in metropolitan areas cov- 
ering more than one State. 

Coverage under title V was further broad- 
ened by the committee to permit grants to 
be made to interstate commissions such as 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

In part E of H.R. 7819 are to be found 
amendments to title VI, ESEA, relating to 
education of handicapped children. The 
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committee, as in the House bill, adopted ad- 
ministration recommendations providing for 
regional resource centers dissemination of 
information in the area of special education. 
$7.5 million is provided for regional resource 
centers in fiscal year 1968, $8 million for 
fiscal year 1969, $10 million for fiscal year 
1970, and $12 million for fiscal year 1971. 
The committee further established addi- 
tional centers and related services for deaf- 
blind children authorized to be funded at 
$1 million for fiscal year 1968, $3 million for 
fiscal year 1969, $7 million for fiscal year 
1970, and $9 million ending June 30, 1971. 

In the captioned films for the deaf pro- 
gram (which hereafter will include all 
handicapped) authorizations were raised 
from $5 million to $8 million for the current 
fiscal year and fiscal year 1968 and from $7 
million to $10 million for subsequent fiscal 
years. 

In part F of title I of H.R. 7819 relating 
to the title containing general provisions 
applicable to ESEA the committee has: 

(1) added to the presently authorized dis- 
semination of information program funded 
at $2 million for fiscal year 1968, a new pro- 
gram of technical assistance to rural areas 
and provided authorization for funding of 
the combined program at $3.5 million for 
fiscal year 1968, $3.7 million for fiscal year 
1969, $4 million for fiscal year 1970, and $4.2 
million for fiscal year 1971, and 

(2) added a new 3-year program of dem- 
onstration projects to prevent dropouts 
starting in fiscal year 1969 at yearly au- 
thorized appropriations of $30 million. (Un- 
der this program the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to arrange by contract or grant 
with local educational agencies for funding 
of programs in schools in urban areas having 
a high percentage of educationally deprived 
children to carry out, through innovative 
methods, systems, and materials those pro- 
grams which show promise of reducing the 
number of children who do not now com- 
plete their education in an elementary or 
secondary school.) 

In title II of H.R. 7819 which relates to fed- 
erally impacted areas under Public Laws 815 
and 875, the following changes are recom- 
mended: Adoption of language relating to: 

(1) clarification of definitions, 

(2) effective date provisions, 

(3) extension of Public Law 89-313, the 
School Disaster Act. 

(4) administration proposals modifying 
provisions relating to school construction as- 
sistance on Indian lands under Public Law 
815, 

(5) deletion from Public Law 874 of pro- 
visions requiring that certain contributions 
be deducted from entitlements under that 
act, 

(6) the Chamizal international boundary 
change, and 

(7) repeal of provisions requiring the use 
by States of mandatory group rate provi- 
sions under Public Law 874. 

Further, the Commissioner of Education 
was provided, with discretionary authority 
reve certain requirements of Public Law 
815. 

The committee estimates, upon advice from 
the Office of Education, that the total cost 
would be under $10 million annually for the 
foregoing changes. 

The committee, while extending for a 3- 
year period the major school disaster provi- 
sions of Public Law 89-313, has further ex- 
panded these provisions to provide protection 
to schools in communities which may in the 
future suffer pinpoint disasters such as fire, 
flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, or other 
catastrophe. The loan program, which pro- 
vides for replacement of facilities, would be 
invoked upon the certification of the Gover- 
nor of the State that the pinpoint disaster 
had occurred and that loan assistance is 
needed, in addition to State and local funds 
which are available, to meet the emergency. 

In title III of H.R. 7819 are contained au- 
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thorizations for programs under the bill and 
the duration of such programs. 

Under title IV of H.R. 7819 may be found 
committee recommendations (1) to provide 
specially for funding advance planning of 
programs, and evaluation of programs, so as 
to promote effective use of program funds, 
and (2) to meet the problem of reconciling 
school budget and congressional appropria- 
tion cycles to provide a sound basis for plan- 
ning and operation of educational programs, 
at the elementary and secondary levels. The 
first proposal would authorize, for each fiscal 
year for which program appropriations are 
authorized, appropriations for expenses (in- 
cluding grants, contracts, or other payments) 
for (1) planning for the succeeding year and 
(2) evaluation of programs. The second pro- 
posal, essentially, would permit the President 
to submit to the Congress, and the Congress 
to enact in one fiscal year his funding recom- 
mendations for education legislation for the 
next fiscal year; in the initial year of this sys- 
tem, appropriations for the succeeding year 
would be included in the appropriation Act 
for the current year. If these budget esti- 
mates were approved by the Congress, ex- 
penditures would not take place until the 
fiscal year designated. The action of the Con- 
gress and the President in approving ad- 
vanced funding, it is the committee's hope, 
would stabilize a difficult situation which has 
caused much concern to State and local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and others who must plan and make 
commitments in one fiscal year for expendi- 
tures in the next fiscal year. 

Title IV would also require, not later than 
March 31 of each year, evaluation reports 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare upon the effectiveness of programs 
under provisions which have been authorized 
and funded. The evaluation report filed in 
the penultimate fiscal year for which appro- 
priations are authorized under a program 
would have to cover comprehensively the 
entire life of the program; the authorization 
of the program would be automatically ex- 
tended for 1 year at the previous year’s level 
if the legislative process authorizing or de- 
clining to authorize an extension of the 
program had not been completed by the end 
of the session in which the comprehensive 
evaluation report is filed. 

Title IV of the bill also provides that if, 
by May 15 of any year, the appropriation for 
carrying out title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 during the 
succeeding fiscal year has not yet been en- 
acted, the Commissioner may execute grant 
agreements for such succeeding fiscal year 
but only at the current appropriation level. 

Appropriations for any fiscal year for pay- 
ments to educational agencies or institu- 
tions under any of the acts specified in title 
IV of the bill could be made available for ex- 
penditure by the agency or institution on 
the basis of an academic or a school year 
if this differs from the fiscal year. 

The operation of title IV of the bill is 
limited to titles I, II. III. V. VI, VII. and VIII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the Adult Education Act of 
1966. 

Under title V of H.R. 7819, the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966 is extended with author- 
ization for funding of $70 million for fiscal 
year 1969, $80 million for fiscal year 1970, 
and $90 million for fiscal year 1971. Modifica- 
tions of the act relate to the inclusion of the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands with 
a Federal share of 100 percent and the pro- 
vision of at least $100,000 to each State with 
the Federal share for such programs set at 
90 percent. 

Under title VI of H.R. 7819, the commit- 
tee has authorized the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Transportation to make a study and fund 
demonstration projects in the field of 
schoolbus safety at an authorization of $1 
million, 
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Under title VII of H.R. 7819 the commit- 
tee is recommending a program of bilingual 
education funded at $15 million for fiscal 
year 1968, $30 million in fiscal year 1969, 
and $40 million for fiscal year 1970 and 1971. 
The amendment would amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act by adding 
a new title VII to the act to establish bilin- 
gual programs through financial assistance 
to local educational agencies having a high 
concentration of children with limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, three 
major problems confronted the commit- 
tee during its markup sessions. I propose 
to discuss briefly each of the problems 
and the proposed resolution of those 
problems prior to a more detailed pres- 
entation of the many more minor provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The first problem concerns title I of 
Public Law 89-10, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended. The authorization for funding 
of title I will expire on June 30, 1968. 
As the statute is now written, the 
formula contained in the statute would 
generate an authorization for an ap- 
propriation in the magnitude of approxi- 
mately $2.4 billion for this fiscal year. 
Unfortunately, the administration in its 
budget estimates requested only $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

Our colleagues in the House commit- 
tee, noting the change in the flow of 
funds between the States which would 
occur as the result of the activation of 
one of the components of the formula 
sought to mitigate the disturbances 
which would occur at the local educa- 
tional agency level by providing in their 
bill that if the ‘appropriation for 
fiscal year 1968 were not fully funded, 
then the formula would revert to the 
formula which controlled the funds al- 
location in fiscal year 1967. That was 
the bill as it came from the House com- 
mittee. 

On the floor of the House, however, the 
bill was amended. One of the amend- 
ments restored to title I of Public Law 
89-10 the formula factor which gives to 
the States for the purpose of computing 
the amounts received either one-half the 
State per pupil cost of education or one- 
half the national average per pupil cost. 
In effect, the formula that came to us in 
the House-passed version of H.R. 7819 
was a hybrid formula which neither re- 
flected the situation which prevailed in 
fiscal year 1967 nor would it reflect the 
terms of existing law. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
and their action was concurred in by the 
Senate in sending to the President the 
conference report on the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill for this fiscal year, 
sought to remedy the funds transfer flow 
between the States that the formula in 
H.R. 7819, as it passed the House, would 
entail, by providing a savings clause in 
the appropriations bill, the effect of 
which was to insure that each State in 
fiscal year 1968 would receive at least 
what that State had received in fiscal 
year 1967. 

This could be done since the funds 
actually appropriated in fiscal year 1968 
were some $150 million more than were 
appropriated for fiscal year 1967. 

In our hearings and in our committee 
markup sessions were explored further 
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the results which would flow from the ac- 
tions that had been taken by the House 
committee, by the floor action of the 
House, and by the appropriations action 
of both houses for the current fiscal year. 
We found, as is set forth in two commit- 
tee prints which are available to every 
Senator, that unless further modification 
of the title I formula was made, although 
interstate transfer of funds would be 
minimized as the result of the savings 
clause in the appropriations bill, the vari- 
ous components of the formula within 
each State would initiate a transfer of 
funds among the various counties in each 
State, with the result that many of the 
local educational agencies would be faced 
with budgetary problems by the con- 
gressional actions taken. 

In order to minimize the within-State 
transfer of funds, we requested and re- 
ceived language which assures that each 
county will receive at least what it re- 
ceived in fiscal year 1967, with some 
counties receiving slightly more. The 
matter is discussed in our committee re- 
port, first in the short summary and later 
in the body of the report under the head- 
ing “Adjustments When Necessitated by 
Appropriations.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two excerpts from the committee report 
plus the section-by-section analysis cov- 
ering the amendments under section 208 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 

If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 

I. Provide that sums allotted to the States 
under the terms of the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations act would be distributed within 
the State according to the following priori- 
ties: 

1. The State agency programs for the hand- 
icapped, migratory children, and neglected 
and delinquent children in institutions 
would be allocated their maximum grants 
without any ratable reduction. 

2. Every county within each State would 
be allocated an amount equal to its allo- 
cation in the preceding fiscal year for grants 
to local educational agencies within each 
county. 

3. Every State educational agency would 
receive for administrative expenses 1 per- 
cent of the amounts allocated to State agen- 
cies and counties as provided in paragraphs 
1 and 2, above, with a minimum of $150,- 
000 to every State. 

4. Any amounts remaining after alloca- 
tions are made as described in paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 would be allocated in accordance 
with computations under the present formu- 
la ($3,000 low income factor—State option of 
one-half State per-pupil cost or one-half 
national per-pupil cost—AFDC). 

. * * * * 
Adjustments when necessitated by 
appropriations 

The committee recommends amendments 
to section 208 (relating to adjustments 
necessitated by appropriations) designed to 
mitigate the impact of the title I fiscal year 
1968 appropriation for title I, which is only 
$147 million more than the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1967. Under existing law, the low- 
income factor effective for fiscal year 1968 
is $3,000. In addition, beginning in fiscal year 
1968 States which are below the national 
average in per-pupil expenditures receive 
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title I allocations on the basis of the national 
average per pupil expenditure instead of the 
State average per-pupil expenditure. 

If the maximum grants computed under 
the authorization formula are prorated down 
to the funds level appropriated, certain 
changes take place in the relative allocations 
of various school districts. In addition, the 
increased numbers of children counted under 
the $3,000 formula has produced the side 
effect of reducing the per-pupil amount 
available for the State agency programs for 
the handicapped, migratory children, and 
neglected and delinquent children in institu- 
tions. Fortunately the HEW appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1968 provides that the 
aggregate allocations in no State will be any 
less in fiscal year 1968, than allocations for 
the preceding fiscal year. This reduces to a 
minimum interstate transfers of funds for 
fiscal year 1968 which would otherwise have 
occurred, 

The committee recommends language pro- 
viding that when the sums appropriated are 
insufficient to fund fully all maximum 
grants— 

1. The State agency programs for the 
handicapped, migratory children, and ne- 
glected and delinquent children in institu- 
tions will be allocated their maximum grants 
without any ratable reduction. 

2. Every county in each State will be al- 
located an amount equal to its allocation in 
the preceding fiscal year for grants to local 
educational agencies within each county. 

3. Every State educational agency will re- 
ceive for administrative expenses 1 percent 
of the amounts allocated to State agencies 
and counties as provided in paragraphs 1 
and 2, above, with the minimum specified in 
section 207(b) ($150,000 to every State). 

4. Amounts remaining after allocations are 
made as described in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 
shall be allocated to local educational agen- 
cies and to State educational agencies for 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
computations under the formula in section 
203(a) (2). 

The $3,000 low-income factor and the 
option to the State to choose either one-half 
the State per pupil expenditure or one-half 
the national average per pupil expenditure 
in existing law are retained even though the 
budgeted sums for title I fall below the 
maximum grant authorization approxi- 
mately $2.4 billion is authorized compared 
with $1.2 billion appropriated for fiscal year 
1968. 

The amounts generated by the formula 
under existing law, which is not modified by 
the proposed amendment, bear no 1-to-1 re- 
lationship to the number of children to be 
served by local educational agencies. The 
latter is, and remains, the number of chil- 
dren participating in programs carried on in 
schools serving high concentrations of edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

The committee therefore does not expect 
there will be any dilution in the quality of 
programs funded. It hopes that the impact 
upon children participating in them will be 
strengthened. A program designed to provide 
more individualized attention for educa- 
tionally deprived children (for example, a 
higher ratio of aides and other educational 
personnel per pupil) should not be expanded 
to cover more children merely because of 
the changed low-income factor if this would 
defeat the purposes of intensive educational 
effort when the sums available for the pro- 
gram are but slightly greater than for the 
preceding year. 

The number of children participating in 
a local program should be based on the need 
to be served with the funds available rather 
than on the hypothetical numbers of chil- 
dren counted under the formula for com- 
puting maximum grants. 

A mere proration of funds defeats the ends 
of the act. In providing to each county 
greater certainty by assuring that it will first 
receive allocations equal to the amounts al- 
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located to local educational agencies within 
such county during the preceding year, the 
committee desires to provide some flexibility 
within the county, not only because school 
district boundaries may change but also to 
take into account shifting low-income popu- 
lation patterns. Beyond such considerations, 
however, the committee expects that a school 
district will be allocated first an amount 
equal to its allocation for the p year, 
and then its pro rata share of that county’s 
allocations over and above the previous year’s 
allocation. Among the reasons the committee 
did not specify in the amendment to section 
208 that the adjustments would go down to 
school districts is that it desired to avoid 
rigidity and to fit the formula to the availa- 
bility of census data, which is not always 
available at the school district level. Further, 
in the committee view, the role of the State 
education agency under the act ought not 
to be circumscribed. Under the reported bill 
no change is made in the important respon- 
sibilities exercised by the State educational 
agencies in selecting criteria governing title 
I participation of school districts within the 
county. 

Where more recent satisfactory data is 
available on the various components which 
comprise educational deprivation which is 
appropriately applicable to school districts 
within counties, the State educational 
agency under the statutes can use such data 
in making subcounty allocations in order to 
assure that funds go to school districts in 
proportion to their current need. Thus, there 
may be some shifts of allocations among 
school districts within counties under these 
conditions, 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Section 107. Adjustments where necessitated 
by appropriations 

Section 208 of the act is amended to pro- 
vide that when the sums appropriated are 
insufficient to fund fully all maximum 
grants— 

(1) The State agency programs for the 
handicapped, migratory children, and ne- 
glected and delinquent children in institu- 
tions will be allocated their maximum grants 
without any ratable reduction. 

(2) Every county in each State will be al- 
located an amount equal to its allocation 
in the preceding fiscal year for grants to 
local educational agencies within each 
county. 

(3) Every State educational agency will re- 
ceive for administrative expenses 1 percent 
of the amounts allocated to State agencies 
and counties as provided in paragraphs 1 and 
2, above, with the minimum specified in sec- 
tion 207(b) ($150,000 to every State). 

(4) Any amounts remaining after alloca- 
tions are made as described in paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 shall be allocated for grants to local 
educational agencies and for administrative 
expenses to State educational agencies in ac- 
cordance with computations under the for- 
mula in section 203(a) (2). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks an ap- 
pendix to my statement as appendix A, 
the county-by-county tables showing the 
amounts which would be received under 
the formula in existing law as modified 
by the county savings clause. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See appendix A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for com- 
parison purposes, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that as appendix B there be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks the 
county-by-county tables showing the 
effect of the $2,000 family income factor 
without the county savings clause. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See appendix B.) 

Mr. MORSE. These two appendixes 
will permit an analysis of the merits of 
this part of the measure before the 
Senate. 

The problem was complicated by one 
amendment to title I of Public Law 89-10 
which was in the House bill. This amend- 
ment raised the administrative expenses 
for the operation of title I programs from 
the present minimum of $75,000 per year 
to $150,000 per year. 

In hearings and in executive session, 
we were advised that in fiscal year 1967, 
because funds requested were insufficient 
to fully fund the authorization, some of 
the programs we had added in 1966 
would not receive full entitlement. 
Among these programs were those oper- 
ated or supported by State educational 
agencies providing funds to residential 
schools for handicapped children, State 
educational efforts on behalf of the chil- 
dren of migratory workers, and neglected 
and dependent children. 

It was our view in committee that, 
since these groups constitute a compara- 
tively small proportion of the total num- 
ber of youngsters to be benefited, they 
should have first call on our resources. 
That is why the county savings clause 
provision as set forth in the excerpts 
from the committee report provided that 
the sums allocated to States will be dis- 
tributed within the States in accordance 
with a priority which will allocate maxi- 
mum grants without ratable reduction to 
the State institutions educating handi- 
capped, migratory, neglected, and delin- 
quent children; secondly, that each 
county would be allocated an amount 
equal to its allocation in fiscal year 1967 
for grants to local educational agencies 
within each county; third, that of the 
amounts remaining, the minimum of 
$150,000 would be allocated to every State 
and that sums remaining would then be 
allocated in accordance with the formula 
which comprises the factors of $3,000 
family low income, the option of either 
one-half State per pupil or one-half the 
national average per pupil cost and the 
number of AFDC children in families 
whose income exceeds $3,000 a year. 

Frankly, what we tried to do—and I 
think we accomplished it—was to take 
the points of view of the many Sena- 
tors who talked to us about this trouble- 
some problem and work out a formula 
which in its composite did the best that 
could be done to accommodate the needs 
of the Senators. 

I do not have to tell the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate [Mr. METCALF] or 
any of my colleagues in the Senate that, 
when a bill is brought to the floor of 
the Senate, if it is going to result in 
some Senators being faced with the 
reality that the formula means a re- 
duction in their States for education 
purposes from what the States received 
either at the county-to-county level or 
at the State level or a reduction in the 
funds the State received the year pre- 
ceding, then one is headed for a little 
trouble on the floor of the Senate. 

One thing I think I have made clear on 
the floor of the Senate is that I try to 
accommodate Senators on a fair solu- 
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tion to their problems, consonant with 
the objectives of a piece of legislation. 

I am rather proud of the formula we 
have worked out. It is not going to satisfy 
every Senator. We will hear of it before 
the Gay is over. But one thing I am 
sure of, and that is that my commit- 
tee could not have done a better job, in 
my opinion, of trying to work out rea- 
sonable compromises of a very complex 
situation than we have worked out in 
the formula I have just explained to the 
Senate. 

The second problem in title I is of a 
different order. It relates to the admin- 
istration of the program by the Office of 
Education and it refers specifically to the 
rules, regulations, and guidelines issued 
by the Office of Education in its admin- 
istration of title I provisions. 

There were three amendments to the 
basic act in H.R. 7819 in the form that 
it passed the House which related to this 
problem. Two of the amendments, which 
are to be found in section 2 of H.R. 7819, 
our committee accepted without change 
and in our report, under the heading of 
“Section 2 of H.R. 7819 Comment“ there 
appears this language: 

Among the most significant of the House 
bill provisions which the committee accepted 
without change in the reported bill are those 
found in section 2 concerning the rules, regu- 
lations, and guidelines issued by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
by the Office of Education. The committee 
deems section 2 to be of major importance in 
the exercise of its legislative oversight func- 
tions and in the continuing discharge of this 
responsibility it will expect to receive at an 
early date evidence in the form of revised 
issuances containing the required citations 
as to the authority under which such issu- 
ances have been released. The committee 
wishes to clarify any misunderstanding that 
may exist. In the committee view section 2 
is of broad applicability to all statements 
concerning the administration of programs 
authorized or amended by H.R, 7819. Each 
and every issuance now outstanding must be 
revised to include the required citation and 
each issuance hereafter must embody it. 

Section 2 speaks of other legal authority.” 
By this is meant that in addition to the 
statutory or court order basis which is para- 
mount, there may be cited also where appro- 
priate, an Executive order imposing a duty 
upon the Secretary or the Department or its 
constituent officers or agencies. In the com- 
mittee view a citation of only legal opinion 
of departmental counsel would not meet the 
requirements of the section. 


In section 158 of the House bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives, 
there appeared language offered by Rep- 
resentative WHITENER which would have 
modified section 182 of title I of Public 
Law 89-10. The committee considered 
carefully the thrust of this amendment 
and agreed with the intent expressed, but 
it felt that the provision as drafted, and 
as it passed the House, opened undesir- 
able areas of ambiguity. It therefore 
amended the language in section 112 of 
the reported bill which amended the lan- 
guage of section 182 of title I of Public 
Law 89-750. 

The Whitener amendment in the 
House-passed bill reads as follows: 

Section 182 of title I of Public Law 89-750, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end of section 182, in- 
serting a comma therein and adding the fol- 
lowing language: “Provided, That compli- 
ance by a local agency with an order or de- 
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cision of a Federal court with respect to stu- 
dent or faculty assignment policies within 
such agency shall entitle such local agency 
to receive funds under the provisions of this 
Act and compliance by said local agency with 
such court order or decision will constitute 
compliance with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964.” 


It is our belief that in its amended 
form the language of section 112 of the 
reported bill more precisely accomplishes 
the objective to be achieved. It reads as 
follows: 

Section 182 of title I of Public Law 89-750, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end of section 182, in- 
serting a colon therein and adding the 
following language: “Provided, That for the 
purpose of determining whether a local edu- 
cational agency is in compliance with title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-352), compliance by such agency with 
a final order or judgment of a Federal court 
for the desegregation of the school or school 
system operated by such agency shall be 
deemed to be compliance with such title VI, 
insofar as the matters covered in the order 
or judgment are concerned.” 


One further amendment made by the 
House in H.R. 7819 was considered by the 
committee and it was our decision to 
delete it from the reported bill. This is 
the Fountain amendment. By this 
amendment the House sought to undo the 
conference agreement in this area con- 
tained in the 1966 amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

Senators will recall that this area was 
one in which after many long and diffi- 
cult sessions a conscionable compromise 
accepted by both House and Senate was 
achieved. We feel that this area is one 
that was well resolved in the 1966 con- 
ference and further that the testimony 
taken this year does not provide us with 
a basis for modification. 

We propose therefore to go into con- 
ference without the language contained 
in section 3 of H.R. 7819 which passed the 
House, fully aware that this area must 
be fully considered but, on the whole, 
hopeful that we can persuade our col- 
leagues in the conference committee from 
the House side that the bill we report 
from conference and to the President for 
Signature will be one which does not con- 
tain the Fountain provision. 

Other title I changes made in the re- 
ported bill include in section 108 a new 
program which, at a maximum cost of 
$50 million a year would provide incentive 
grants to those States whose educational 
efforts exceed the national educational 
effort as measured by the index set forth. 
I ask unanimous consent that portions of 
the committee report in the short sum- 
mary and in the body of the report under 
the heading “Special Incentive Grants 
for Educational Effort” be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 726) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 

OF THE BILL 

If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 


* * * * * 


VI. Add in section 108 of H.R. 7819, as title 
I of ESEA, at a cost not to exceed $50 million 
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& year a new program of special incentive 
grants to be distributed among those States 
whose educational effort exceeds the national 
educational effort. Such payments, however, 
may not in the case of any State exceed 15 
percent of the total amounts appropriated for 
this purpose in any year. 


Special incentive grants for educational effort 


In Public Law 89-10 as originally enacted, 
provision was made for incentive payments 
to be made to local educational agencies 
whose educational effort, as measured by the 
resources available to them devoted to ele- 
mentary and secondary education met or ex- 
ceeded 105 percent of their previous year’s 
effort. This provision was deleted in the 1966 
amendments to the act, before the provi- 
sions became fully effective, because of the 
unanticipated problems which would have 
occurred as it was then drafted had it been 
retained, 

During the course of hearings on H.R. 7819 
many witnesses were queried concerning the 
desirability of restoring the concept to title I. 
In executive session amendments were offered 
which persuaded the committee to reinstate 
the concept in the form submitted by the 
minority. 

The recasting of the concept in terms of 
the effort index of a State as compared to the 
national average index, with payments being 
based upon the number of children enumer- 
ated under the title I entitlement factor 
times the product of $1 for each one- 
hundreth of 1 percent the State effort index 
exceeds the national average effort index with 
a ceiling of $50 million for the Nation as a 
whole, would seem to have met many of the 
objections previously voiced. 

The incentive grant concept as now con- 
structed is designed to encourage State and 
local effort in school funding by offering a 
bonus to States which exceed the national 
effort index based on the percent per child 
income used within the State to support pub- 
lic schools, 

The formula devised uses the basic entitle- 
ment factors of title I and it is the expecta- 
tion of the committee that State educational 
agencies will concentrate the uses of the 
funds provided in those schools within the 
State having high concentrations of educa- 
tionally deprived children. 


Mr. MORSE. I further ask unanimous 
consent that table IV entitled “Esti- 
mated Amounts Under Section 108 of 
H.R. 7819 To Provide for Special Grants 
Under Public Law 80-10,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLE IV-A.—Estimated amounts under sec. 
108 of H.R. 7819 to provide for special 
grants under Public Law 89-10 

[Estimated State amounts]! 
50 States and District of 


Columbia ---..--------- $50, 000, 000 
BIRR EY cere hcp tc eee 2, 953, 769 
a 560, 387 
TTT 1, 569, 472 
c 1. 026, 301 
AAA eo aes 7, 034, 141 
Colorado 1, 847, 622 
Connecticut 0 
Deisggnree T 122, 992 
ROTI Os ot ag oe cee i ee as 2, 098, 931 
Poren — 0 
IOWANS = a Same ie E o 290, 170 
Mense 8 0 
paN ra. AARTO S ae eee 0 
Indiana — 696, 020 


411. 600 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste IV-A—Estimated amounts under sec. 
108 of H.R. 7819 to provide for special 
grants under Public Law 89-10—Continued 


[Estimated State amounts] 1 


„ Sc RRS AGES SS $179, 659 
Massachusetts 0 
Michigan nn 884, 987 
Minnesota 2222 3, 258, 272 
Mississippi |. -.--.-si2..-3.=-<- 3,679, 771 
ll 
T —K— ee 765, 623 
ro 
Wade 96, 346 
New Hampshire 
New JI ee 0 
New Mende 4, 099, 262 
N 550. oe See 1, 081, 562 
North Carolina 464, 921 
North Dakota 444 524, 227 
C8 ot 7 E AA ES ee 0 
% P 1. 720, 694 
P 921, 948 
Pennsylvania 0 
Rhode Island --.--.----------- 0 
South Carolina 952, 081 
South Dakotkaa 867, 045 
» W — 0 
TT ͤ A SA 0 
T ͤ ee ES 1, 224, 693 
—.. 455 ̃— A 9, 808 
— » 3. 428, 408 
Washington 662, 923 
West Virginia 0 
WISCONSIN TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T— 0 
Wem —t3 429, 631 
District of Columbilaa 0 


1 Amounts estimated on basis of one dol- 
lar per each 0.01 per centum” by which “a 
State’s index exceeds the national effort in- 
dex” and the sum of the 5-17 population, 
low-income factor, $3,000 per annum AFDC 
(January 1967); migratory children of mi- 
gratory agricultural workers (F. T. E., 1965- 
66); children in foster homes (public) Jan- 

1967; dependent and neglected children 
(May 1967); juvenile delinquent (May 1967). 
estimated A.D.A. handicapped children 1985 
66. Effort index based on estimated total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education from all sources, 1966-67 
and total personal income, 1966. 


Mr. MORSE. This table sets forth the 
estimated amounts which would accrue 
were this provision to be fully funded in 
this fiscal year. 

I wish to make it quite clear from the 
standpoint of legislative history that the 
amount authorized for this purpose is 
over and above the amounts authorized 
by the formula under title I and ought 
to be requested separately. It was not 
our intent in taking this amendment to 
diminish amounts to be appropriated for 
other provisions of title I. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like briefly to discuss amendments which 
appear in the House bill and were ac- 
cepted by the Senate. These were not 
taken from the House bill; rather, the 
committee considered carefully an 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NEtson] which incorporated these 
amendments, together with an amend- 
ment he offered to title III of Public Law 
89-10. 

The committee heard excellent testi- 
mony from the Senator from Wisconsin 
and from witnesses on behalf of the 
totality of his amendment. In the com- 
mittee markup sessions a consensus 
evolved that the substance of the amend- 
ment had much merit but that the 
realities of the budgetary situation were 
such that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult this year to further expand the 
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teacher aide concept, other than by the 
expansion of which we could almost be 
assured of acceptance in title I and the 
title V ESEA companion. 

No one regrets more than I do that 
as floor manager of this bill I came most 
reluctantly to this conclusion, and I wish 
to commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wisconsin for the magnifi- 
cent presentation of his concept and to 
assure him that at other times it is my 
hope that the budgetary squeeze will be 
less and that we will be able to more fully 
realize the goal we share. That goal is 
to expand our teacher aides on a wide 
scale to all public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools over and beyond the 
73,000 such aides who are now employed 
under title I, in the title I schools. 

Many of us share the conviction of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin that aides 
could assist the teacher in countless 
ways. They could relieve the teachers of 
all monitorial duty before and after 
school, and during lunch time and recess 
time. Aides could do much of the clerical 
work that teachers perform, such as 
marking papers and collecting materials 
and similar tasks. Aides especially quali- 
fied could work under the supervision of 
the teacher in the classroom to help those 
students in need of individual attention, 
and students that have fallen behind in 
various subjects. 

Aides would have been recruited from 
among housewives, some of whom might 
have had a college background, and from 
other personnel such as retired teachers 
who would devote part of the day to such 
work. 

There remains in the Senate bill the 
House-passed language to strengthen the 
provisions of the training of aides under 
title I and title V of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Maximum cooper- 
ation is required between the aides and 
the teaching staffs during the training 
period. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the duration of 
programs under the various titles of Pub- 
lic Law 89-10 and the Adult Education 
Act of 1965. We had accepted from the 
House the 2-year extension of those pro- 
visions of the act relating to the educa- 
tion of Indian children and Department 
of Defense overseas schools. In all other 
respects we held to a series of 3-year ex- 
tensions. This was dictated by our desire 
to give as much assurance as possible to 
school districts throughout the country 
on the duration of the elementary and 
secondary programs and the authorized 
level of funding we hope will govern the 
appropriations process in each of those 
years. 

In our wish to meet this criterion we 
further have authorized studies to be 
made upon matters of obtaining more 
rapidly precise caseload data factors. 
We have also in title IV of H.R. 7819, of 
which I shall speak later, provided for 
a mechanism which we hope will help to 
bring into consonance the budgetary 
cycle of the local school district and the 
appropriations cycle of the Congress. 

Mr. President, in title IZ of Public 
Law 89-10, the title which is concerned 
with library resource materials for all 
schoolchildren, we have extended the 
program with moderate increases each 
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year for the 3-year period. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at this point in my 
remarks there appear excerpts from 
Senate Report No. 726 covering the title 
II program, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 


If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I or H.R. 7819 would: 


* * * * * 


In part B the committee had adopted the 
House provision extending for a 2-year period 
expiring provisions of the school library title 
of ESEA relating to schools for Indian chil- 
dren and Department of Defense overseas 
dependent schools. Title II ESEA, in other 
respects, would be extended for 3 fiscal years, 
as will all other titles of ESEA. 


> * * * * 


TITLE II, ESEA, COMMENTS CONCERNING TEXT- 
BOOKS, LIBRARY BOOKS, AND OTHER INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS 


For the second year, States and localities 
are spending more than $100 million for the 
basic tools of education—school library re- 
sources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials. Title II was enacted in response 
to an overwhelming and well-documented 
need. 

More than two-thirds of the public elemen- 
tary schools had no libraries and more than 
80 percent of those with libraries lacked 
trained librarians. 

Public school levels of 6.2 library books 
per pupil and $2.28 annual expenditure for 
books per pupil were below the recom- 
mended professional standards of 10 books 
and a $4 to $6 per pupil annual expenditure 
for books. 

The committee is pleased that funds from 
title II have helped schools meet this need. 
State plans indicate that: 

8,637 new public school libraries were 
established. 

49 million students and 1.9 million teach- 
ers in public and nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools now have access to books 
and materials acquired with Federal assist- 
ance. 

Five percent, or a minimum of $50,000, of 
each State’s allotment is available for ad- 
ministrative expenses. In addition to meet- 
ing administrative costs, State educational 
agencies are using these funds to conduct 
workshops, to provide consultant services, 
and to prepare publications for inservice 
teacher education in selecting and utilizing 
instructional materials. The committee heard 
testimony that 27 States are developing in- 
structional materials centers for demonstra- 
tion and evaluation, and 19 States have 
added school library supervisors to their 
staffs. 

The ESEA Amendments of 1966 added In- 
dian children enrolled in schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and children 
enrolled in overseas dependent schools oper- 
ated by the Department of Defense to those 
children served by title II. 

This year, more than $125,000 will be spent 
to provide textbooks, library books, and other 
instructional materials for Indian children. 
Provisions for BIA and DOD schoolchildren 
were authorized for only 1 year. To insure 
the continuance of the program and to make 
the authority consistent with the rest of the 
title, the committee proposes program ex- 
tension through fiscal year 1969. 

In recommending an extension of the basic 
title II authorization through fiscal year 
1971 the committee recognizes that this area 
of ESEA authority has attained widespread 
public acceptance and that it has provoked 
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far less controversy than some feared at its 
inception. The committee congratulates all 
parties who have worked together in achiev- 
ing the record of progress that has been 
made. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with title 
III of Public Law 89-10, the supplemen- 
tary educational services and centers 
title, we meet a third great problem. 

In the House bill as it came to us 
title III of the present act was super- 
ceded by a State-grant-State-plan pro- 
gram, 100 percent federally financed but 
administered in its entirety in terms of 
the funds appropriated, through Siate 
educational agencies. 

Our committee had been aware of the 
long-range need to transfer from the 
Office of Education this program. Sena- 
tors will recall that in the 1966 amend- 
ments to the act, we proposed, and the 
Senate approved, a 25-percent reserva- 
tion of title III funds for administration 
by the State educational agency. We were 
unable to convince our colleagues in con- 
ference as to the wisdom of this provi- 
sion. 

Subsequently, the 1966 amendments 
enacted into law left with the Office of 
Education the responsibility for admin- 
istering on a project basis all funds ap- 
propriated for the title. 

It is on this previous history that our 
present recommendations are based. We 
feel, as we expressed in the report, that 
a transition should take place in the ad- 
ministration of title III. Our recommen- 
dations are that the transition take 
place in an orderly fashion over a 3-year 
period, with increasing responsibility in 
each year being placed upon the State 
educational agency. 

We therefore propose that for fiscal 
year 1969, one-third of the funds appro- 
priated; in fiscal year 1970, 50 percent of 
the funds appropriated; and in fiscal year 
1971, 6624 of the funds appropriated for 
the title be administered by State edu- 
cational agencies. 

Concomitantly, we have sought to pro- 
vide a mechanism which will bring as 
directly and as objectively as possible to 
the Congress an evaluation of the pro- 
grams funded under this title, together 
with recommendations from every State 
in the Union as to further changes which 
ought to be made in this title. 

Our committee report on title III is 
most comprehensive. I ask unanimous 
consent that at this point in my remarks 
excerpts from the short summary and 
the body of the committee report and 
the section-by-section analysis relating 
to title ITI be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, the ma- 
terial will be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 

If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 

In part C of title I of H.R. 7819, which 
relates to supplementary educational centers 
and services under ESEA, the committee has 
adopted the House format of changing the 
existing program from a Federal into a State 
plan State grant operation. In doing so, how- 
ever, it modified the House provision by: 

(1) providing for a 3-year transfer period 
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from the present pattern of operation to the 
proposed pattern of operation commencing 
in fiscal year 1969 under which for fiscal 
year 1969, 3344 percent of the funds appro- 
priated would be released directly to State 
educational agencies, in fiscal year 1970, 50 
percent of funds appropriated would be avail- 
able, and finally in fiscal year 1971 this 
amount would rise to 6634 percent of the 
funds appropriated. In each year the re- 
maining percentage of the funds would be 
administered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as under existing law. The formula 
for apportioning funds among the States, 
however, remains that of existing law and 
was not disturbed either by the House or by 
the Senate committee. Fifteen percent of the 
amounts appropriated would be earmarked 
for title III programs for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

(2) providing for the establishment and 
funding within the State educational 
agency of State advisory councils whose 
functions would include: 

(a) Advising the chief State school offi- 
cer on the preparation of the State plan 
for administration of title III grant moneys 
transmitted to the State. 

(b) Reviewing annually the State plan and 
upon the basis of the review recommending 
to the chief State school officer modifications 
or amendments to the State plan. 

(c) Reviewing applications received and 
upon the basis of such review recommend- 
ing to the chief State school officer the dis- 
position to be made of the applications and 
maintaining records of applications received. 

(d) Annually reviewing for the purposes of 

evaluation the approved plans and programs 
funded under the authority within the State, 
transmitting its report upon the evaluation 
of plans and programs to the chief State 
school officer and to the National Advisory 
Council, together with its recommendations, 
based upon its analysis of the operations of 
the program, for such changes as in its judg- 
ment it believes to be warranted in the basic 
statute, the State plan, and the State or the 
National procedures governing the title III 
area. 
(e) Based upon its evaluation and review 
procedures, selecting among programs 
funded, those which, in its judgment, it be- 
lieves to be of an exemplary character. Ar- 
ranging through the chief State school officer 
for appropriate dissemination of such pro- 
grams to bring them to the attention of local 
educational agencies within the State, and 
through the National Advisory Council, to 
the attention of local educational agencies 
throughout the United States. 

(3) Providing in parallel fashion for a 
change in the status of the present Advisory 
Committee on Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services which currently is ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education 
by reconstituting it as a Presidentially ap- 
pointed National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services, which is 
charged with the duties of (a) advising the 
Commissioner on the preparation of regula- 
tions; (b) reviewing the administration and 
operation of title III; (c) evaluating pro- 
grams and projects carried out by the Com- 
missioner; and (d) annually transmitting to 
the Congress its report containing recom- 
mendations for such legislative and admin- 
istrative changes as it deems desirable. 

Modest increases over the present $500 mil- 
lion authorization for title III are provided 
through increments of $25 million over the 
previous year’s authorization for each of the 
3 years the program is extended. 


TITLE III, ESEA, ComMMENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES 
The program of grants to local educational 
agencies to assist and stimulate the estab- 
lishment of supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services is specifically designed to 
encourage the adoption of new or improved 
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educational ideas, practices, and techniques 
in elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the Nation. New and improved 
educational ideas, practices, and techniques 
may be introduced by a variety of programs 
and activities—planning and developing new 
educational programs; comprehensive pro- 
grams involving a full range of new ap- 
proaches desig ed to improve the quality of 
education available in the schools of whole 
areas of a State; special educationally related 
services designed to enable and encourage 
persons to enter, remain in, or re-enter edu- 
cation programs; academic services for 
adults; specialized instruction for advanced 
students, handicapped persons, or preschool 
children; making modern educational equip- 
ment available to children; educational ra- 
dio and television programs; programs de- 
signed to meet critical educational needs; 
special educational services for persons who 
are isolated from normal educational oppor- 
tunities; and encouraging community in- 
volvement in education programs. 

Since the enactment of title III, in 1965, 
more than 5,000 proposals have been sub- 
mitted by 15,000 school districts, requesting 
$509 million. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, acting upon the recommendations of 
State educational agencies, the National Ad- 
visory Committee, and experts, has approved 
for support 2,235 proposals costing $208 mil- 
lion—39 percent of the proposals submitted 
and 29 percent of the amounts requested. 
Title III programs have served nearly 10 
million public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary school pupils, 93,000 pre- 
school children, 250,000 out-of-school youth, 
255,000 classroom teachers, and 131,000 par- 
ents and other adults. 

The central purpose of title III is more 
relevant today than it was in 1965 when it 
was first enacted. After 2 years of experience 
in administering title III, the partnership of 
school districts, States, and the Office of 
Education is beginning to produce results. 
The educational community realizes which 
kinds of projects are valuable. State depart- 
ments of education, local school systems, and 
the Office of Education are working out pro- 
cedures and organizational structures for ad- 
ministering a program to bring purposeful 
change and experimentation to the schools 
on a regular basis, 

The new Federal-State relationships de- 
veloped in the administration of title III 
have occasioned some adjustment; they have 
also resulted in success and promise. These 
cooperative relationships have resulted in 
unprecedented communication and interac- 
tion at the various levels of education ad- 
ministration in the country. This has pro- 
duced creative thinking and has stimulated 
activity which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, would not have developed without 
the title III program. 

In an independent study of title III di- 
rected by Prof. Richard Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, nearly all of the 20 
scholars engaged in the study were lauda- 
tory about the accomplishments of title III 
during its first year. They predicted even 
more significant accomplishments in the fu- 
ture. (The full text of the study is available 
in the committee print, “Notes and Work- 
ing Papers Concerning the Administration 
of Programs Authorized Under Title III of 
Public Law 89-10.”) 

Dr. Richard J. Miller, director of the study, 
writes: 

“Title IV [of ESEA] more in terms of 
larger regions and title III more in terms 
of local school systems within States have 
stimulated more serious, fresh, and creative 
educational conversation than anything else 
in our national history.” 

Harry Passow, professor of education at 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, says: 

“Of all parts of the ESEA, title III is per- 
haps the most exciting and without doubt, 
the most challenging.” 
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And Thomas Pettigrew, associate profes- 
sor of social psychology at Harvard, observes: 
“Only in America do we find national leg- 
islation explicitly to foster innovation and 
change in education as goals in themselves.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Under present law, the major administra- 
tive responsibility for the program of grants 
for supplementary centers and services is lo- 
cated in the Office of Education, Local edu- 
cational agencies apply directly to the Com- 
missioner of Education. The Commissioner, 
after receiving the advice and recommenda- 
tions of the appropriate State educational 
agencies, expert fleld reviewers, and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Supplementary Centers 
and Services, approves applications and 
makes grants directly to local educational 
agencies. 

The House bill, as referred to the com- 
mittee, would amend the basic administra- 
tive mechanism to provide that all of the 
funds appropriated for the program would 
be paid to the States in fiscal year 1968. The 
States would then carry out the program on 
the basis of a State plan approved by the 
Commissioner. There would be no require- 
ment that funds be granted to local educa- 
tional agencies. If a chief State school of- 
ficer so decided, a State educational agency 
could retain the Federal funds and administer 
the program directly. 

In 1965, during the original work on Public 
Law 89-10, the Senate considered and re- 
jected a proposal to provide such an admin- 
istrative mechanism for title III. At that 
time it was felt that the administration of 
the program should be vested in the Office of 
Education and that the committee would re- 
consider the question when the program was 
reviewed. 

Last year, the committee did reconsider 
the question and recommended that 25 per- 
cent of the funds be administered at the 
State level. This recommendation was passed 
by the Senate but was rejected in conference. 
The program was extended for 2 years with- 
out such a provision. 

The amendment proposed in the House bill, 
presented once again to the committee, ques- 
tions concerning the appropriate role of the 
States in the administration of title III. 

The committee devoted a significant por- 
tion of the hearings to the consideration of 
the administration of title III. Most witnesses 
favored an increased degree of responsibility 
for State educational agencies in the pro- 
gram. These witnesses expressed concern that, 
unless the States were given greater responsi- 
bility, the program would result in an altera- 
tion of the present roles of the Federal, State, 
and local governments with respect to their 
respective responsibilities for educational 
decisionmaking. 

However, a number expressed concern that 
the impact of a program such as title III 
would be lessened in some areas if the re- 
sponsibility for administration were vested 
solely in the States, It was contended that 
the nature of the program did not lend it- 
self to the State plan-State grant mechanism 
which is being used in other education pro- 
grams. 


Those who favored the present law pointed 
out that expressed intent of Congress in the 
authorization of the program was to stimu- 
late the adoption of new educational pro- 
grams and techniques which would bring re- 
cent findings of research to bear on critical 
educational problems, Therefore, they con- 
tended, the national perspective of the Office 
of Education, together with its educational 
resources, was vital to carry out this intent 
of Congress. Moreover, the nature of a State 
plan program is such that the hard data 
necessary for Congress to review the opera- 
tion of the program and, thereby, evaluate 
its success, is difficult to obtain. If the Com- 
missioner is charged by Congress with in- 
suring that its intent is being carried out, 
he must have sufficient administrative con- 
trol to do so. 
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The following arguments in favor of the 
present administrative mechanism were of- 
fered by the Commissioner of Education: 

“Given the limited funds available for 
title III and given the limited number of 
demonstrations which can be supported, a 
nationwide selection of projects based on 
independent judgment which seeks a com- 
mon standard of excellence to meet the 
needs of the schools will do more to raise 
the quality of education than any other way 
of administering the program. 

“Nationwide selection avoids unnecessary 
duplication and conserves both human and 
financial resources. 

“Many State educational agencies are not 
yet prepared to take over the administration 
of title III. 

“The proposed House amendments made 
no provisions for funding programs satisfy- 
ing a uniquely national need—the educa- 
tional needs of the big cities are a case in 
point. 

“Under a State plan system at the present 
time, there would be a tendency in many 
States to favor the needs of rural districts 
over those of the large metropolitan areas. 

“The Office of Education has the drawing 
power to attract some of the best talent in 
the country to help administer title III.“ 

Witnesses who favored the House amend- 
ment argued that the present administration 
of title III constitutes a threat to the present 
relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State and local educational 
agencies. It was stated that title III pro- 
hibited State educational agencies from ex- 
ercising their administrative responsibilities. 

The executive secretary of the Council of 
Chief State Schoo! Officers made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

“s * * that title III should be amended 
in 1967 to require operating State plans for 
its administration in every State not later 
than July 1, 1968, with State plans becoming 
effective during the current fiscal year as 
rapidly as the States can prepare such plans 
and the U.S. Commissioner of Education can 
approve them. That is what H.R. 7819 au- 
thorizes, and we respectfully request your 
concurrence with that authorization. State 
systems of regional service centers, admin- 
istered with the financial assistance of the 
Federal Government with Federal funds ear- 
marked for the Federal Government’s own 
purposes, could provide the coordinated sup- 
plementary services needed in all States un- 
der the arrangements of H.R. 7819.” 

The committee, being firmly committed to 
the concept of the primacy of local and State 
control of education, in areas other than 
those governed by the Constitution of the 
United States, feels that the major part of 
the administrative responsibility for all Fed- 
eral programs should be at the State and lo- 
cal levels. Federal aid programs should not 
as a side effect—be an instrument for alter- 
ing Federal-State-local relationships in the 
educational system. At the same time, the 
committee intends that Federal programs be 
effective in attaining the stated purpose of 
those programs: in the case of title III, this 
is to improve the quality of education by 
encouraging the communities served by 
school districts to adopt new and improved 
educational ideas and techniques. 

Title III has never been an attempt to 
undercut the general responsibility of the 
State educational agency for the schools 
within the State. It certainly is not an at- 
tempt to set up a system of federally run 
schools. It is not an attempt by the Federal 
Government to take over the operational re- 
sponsibility for American education. This re- 
sponsibility must remain on the local and 
State levels. 

During the course of the committee’s de- 
liberations, it was decided that the primary 
responsibility for the administration of title 
III should be vested in the State educational 
agencies under State plans. However, a part 
of the program, focused on critical educa- 
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tional problems, would remain with the Of- 
fice of Education. 

The committee amendment would amend 
title III in its entirety, to provide for— 

(1) A change in the administration of the 
Program by establishing a State plan-State 
grant program; 

(2) Appropriate systems of review and 
evaluation to insure that the intent of Con- 
gress is being carried out; 

(3) The establishment of State advisory 
councils to advise the States in the adminis- 
tration of the program and to evaluate pro- 
= and projects funded under the title; 
ani 


(4) The strengthening of the reconsti- 
tuted National Advisory Council through 
provision for additional responsibilities and 
greater independence. 


STATE PLANS 


Sections 305 and 306 would be entirely 
new sections, added by the amendment, 
which refiect the basic changes in adminis- 
trative structure of the program. Section 305 
provides that States desiring to receive pay- 
ments under this title for any fiscal year 
establish a State advisory council within the 
State educational agency. Further, a State 
would, for each fiscal year it desires to par- 
ticipate, set dates for the submission of ap- 
Plications by local educational agencies to 
the State agency, and submit, in substantial- 
ly approvable form, a State plan to the Com- 
missioner for his approval. Any State which 
has had its State plan for that fiscal year 
approved may receive payments to carry out 
the State plan. Any State which is dissatis- 
fied with the final action of the Commis- 
sioner in disapproving its plan has a right to 
a hearing and may resort to judicial review 
of the Commissioner’s final action. 

In order to be approved, a State plan would 
need to meet the following requirements: 

(1) A detailed plan under which funds 
paid to the State will be expended solely for 
the improvement of education in the State 
through grants to local educational agen- 
cies. Such plan must include a statement of 
the educational needs within the State and 
the manner in which the State will use the 
funds paid to the State under the title to 
meet the educational needs included in the 
statement. It is expected that the States will 
conduct surveys involving objective criteria 
and measurements in order to ascertain the 
educational needs of persons within the 
State. 

(2) Set forth the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedures to be used in carrying 
out the State plan, including the qualifica- 
tions for personnel having responsibilities in 
the administration of the State plan. Such 
organization and procedures are to be set 
forth in such detail as the Commissioner 
prescribes by regulation. 

(3) Set forth criteria for achieving equita- 
ble distribution of assistance under the title 
throughout the State. Such criteria are to 
be based on consideration of the size and 
population of the State, the geographical 
distribution and density of the population 
within the State, and the relative need with- 
in the State for the kinds of services and 
activities to be provided in light of the 
relative financial ability of local educational 
agencies within the State to provide such 
services and activities. 

The committee expects the Commissioner, 
in approving State plans, to scrutinize the 
criteria set forth and to make certain that 
the unique needs of persons in densely popu- 
lated areas and in sparsely settled rural areas 
are given special consideration in such cri- 
teria. Failure to give adequate considera- 
tion to any significant geographical area of 
the State or to any group should raise grave 
questions as to whether the State plan is in 
substantial compliance with the provisions 
of the statute. 

(4) Provision is made for giving special 
consideration to applications from local edu- 
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cational agencies which are making a reason- 
able tax effort but which are unable to meet 
critical educational needs (including pre- 
school education and bilingual education) 
for better facilities which arise because some 
or all of their schools are seriously over- 
crowded, obsolete, or unsafe. Projects to meet 
such critical needs may be designed for more 
efficient educational use of present facilities 
or, where necessary, for construction of new 
facilities. 

It is the feeling of the committee that if 
there is a need for new and improved edu- 
cational ideas, practices, and techniques in 
any aspect of our education program, it is 
certainly in the area of the critical prob- 
lems now being faced by our schools. It is 
expected that the States and the Office of 
Education will focus their attention on solv- 
ing critical educational problems with the 
resources available under title III. 

(5) Provision is made for giving special 
consideration to applications for operational 
grants proposing to carry out programs 
planned and developed with assistance from 
planning grants under the title. In general, 
local educational agencies desiring to initiate 
operational programs should give consider- 
able time and effort to planning and develop- 
ing the programs to be initiated. The present 
law and the amendment provide for plan- 
ning grants to assist schools in preparing 
high-quality programs, The committee is im- 
pressed with the quality of operational pro- 
grams which have been developed with 
planning grants. Therefore, it is expected 
that operational grants will be preceded by 
planning grants and that applications for 
operational grants which are intended to 
carry out programs planned under a plan- 
ning grant take precedence over applications 
for operational grants not so planned. 

(6) Provide for the adoption of workable 
procedures for the evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of programs assisted under the title; 
dissemination of the results of such evalua- 
tion and of other information concerning 
such programs; and adoption, where appro- 
priate, of promising educational practices 
developed through such programs. 

The primary purpose of title III is to 
stimulate the adoption of new and improved 
educational ideas, practices, and techniques 
in the schools throughout the Nation, This 
cannot be effectuated unless programs are 
evaluated and the results of evaluations are 
widely disseminated. It is for this reason 
that States are required to adopt procedures 
for evaluation and dissemination. Further- 
more, if schools are to adopt new educational 
programs as the result of contact with title 
III programs, the means for obtaining infor- 
mation must be made available and technical 
assistance must be given to those schools 
for effectuating necessary changes. The com- 
mittee urges the States to provide local 
educational agencies which have not had title 
III grants with assistance in adopting prom- 
ising educational programs developed or 
demonstrated. 

(7) Provide that not less than 50 percent 
of the amount which the State is eligible to 
receive under the State plan shall be used 
for grants for planning programs or projects 
and operational programs and projects under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 303(2). 
Failure to so provide would not constitute 
a defect sufficiently serious as to require 
rejection of the State plan on the grounds 
that the omission renders the State plan 
unapprovable. However, such omission would, 
under the selective veto provisions of sec- 
tion 305(c), result in a withholding of 50 
percent of the funds otherwise available to 
the State for use by the Commissioner in 
funding such projects. 

Title III grants may be made solely for 
the purpose of assisting local educational 
agencies in planning, establishing, and carry- 
ing out programs which are designed to 
stimulate, and which hold promise of mak- 
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ing substantial progress toward effectuating, 
the adoption of new and improved educa- 
tional ideas, practices, and techniques in the 
schools throughout the State. This require- 
ment is implicit in the very nature of title 
III. Unless satisfactory assurance is provided 
in the State plan that grants will be made 
for this purpose, the Commissioner may not 
approve the State plan. In order to assure 
that this requirement is implemented to the 
satisfaction of congressional intent, the 
amendment requires that at least 50 percent 
of the amount a State receives must be used 
for planning projects and operational pro- 
grams specifically designed to be demonstra- 
tion programs. 

(8) Provision must be made that not less 
than 15 percent of the amount for which 
the State is eligible under section 305 shall 
be used for programs and projects for handi- 
capped children. 

(9) Contain policies and procedures which 
will insure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
not be commingled with State funds and 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the fiscal effort that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made by the applicant for educational 


purposes. 

(10) Provide for such fiscal control and 
funds accounting ures as may be nec- 
essary to insure that Federal funds paid to 
the State under the title are properly dis- 
bursed and accounted for. 

(11) It must provide for making an annual 
report and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under the title and 
to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under the title have been effective in 
improving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the areas served by programs sup- 
ported under the State plan and in the State 
as a whole, including reports of evaluations 
made in accordance with objective measure- 
ments under the State plan pursuant to para- 
graph (6) of section 305(b), and for keeping 
such reports and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 

to assume the correctness and verifica- 
tions of such reports. 

(12) Provide that final action with regard 
to the proposed final disposition of any appli- 
cation (or amendment thereto) shall not be 
taken without first affording the local edu- 
cational agency or agencies submitting such 
application reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for a hearing. 

(13) It must contain satisfactory assur- 
ance that funds received pursuant to the 
title by any local educational agency will not 
affect the amount of funds such local educa- 
tional agency may receive in the form of 
State ald. 

In approving State plans, the Commis- 
sioner is expected to carefully review each 
plan and the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council with regard to the 
approval of each plan. If the State plan does 
not meet the standards set forth by law, the 
plan shall not be approved. 

The committee recognizes the fact that 
the standards laid down by the amendment 
are high. It is expected that, in order to 
meet those standards, State educational 
agencies will expend a great deal of time 
and effort in the preparation of plans. It is 
for this reason that the amendment pro- 
vides for a special payment to the State to 
defray the cost of the administration of State 
plans. 

Further, the amendment provides that, 
should the State fail in some to meet 
the requirements, it is not precluded from 
participation in the program. Subsection (c) 
of section 305 provides that the Commis- 
sioner may, if he finds that a State plan is 
in substantial compliance with the require- 
ments set forth by law, approve a part of 
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the State plan and pay to the State that part 
of the amount for which the State is eli- 
gible under section 305 which is necessary 
to carry out the part of the State plan so 
approved. The remainder of the amount for 
which the State is eligible under section 305 
may be paid to the State if the unapproved 
portion of the State plan is brought into 
complete compliance with the requirements 
set forth in the title. The Commissioner may 
not make payments to a State under sub- 
section (c) unless the amount necessary to 
carry out the approved portion of the State 
plan is at least 50 percent of the maximum 
amount for which the State is eligible under 
section 305. 

Local educational agencies in States which 
do not submit State plans or whose State 
plans are not approved are not precluded 
from the benefits of title III. In such in- 
stances, with regard to local educational 
agencies, the program will continue as it is 
in present law. 


STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Under the amendment, a State would 
create within its State educational agency 
a State advisory council whose functions in- 
clude— 

(1) Advising the State educational agency 
on the preparation of the State plan for ad- 
ministration of title III grant moneys trans- 
mitted to the State. 

(2) Reviewing annually the State plan and 
upon the basis of the review recommending 
to the State educational agency modifications 
or amendments to the State plan. 

(3) Reviewing applications received and 
upon the basis of such review recommending 
to the State educational agency the disposi- 
tion to be made of the applications and main- 
taining records of applications received. 

(4) Annually reviewing, for the purposes 
of evaluation, the approved plans and pro- 
grams funded under the authority within 
the State, transmitting its report upon the 
evaluation of plans and programs and other 
activities to the State educational agency 
and to the National Advisory Council, to- 
gether with its recommendations, based upon 
its analysis of the operations of the program, 
for such changes as in its judgment it be- 
lieves to be warranted in the basic statute, 
the State plan, and the State or the National 
procedures governing the title III area. 

(5) Based upon its evaluation and review 
procedures, selecting among programs fund- 
ed, those which, in its judgment, it believes 
to be of an exemplary character. Arranging 
through the State educational agency for ap- 
propriate dissemination of such programs to 
bring them to the attention of local educa- 
tional agencies within the State, and 
through the National Advisory Council, to 
the attention of local educational agencies 
throughout the United States. 


ORGANIZATION OF STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 


The State education authority would ap- 
point to the council individuals who are 
broadly representative of the cultural and 
educational resources of the State and of the 
public interest in education for the purpose 
of obtaining from them advice and counsel 
upon the operation of the title III program 
within the State. 

While no number is specified for the coun- 
cil'’s composition, as established within the 
State educational agency, it must contain 
persons representative of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the State, institutions 
of higher education within the State, profes- 
sional organizations of teachers and school 
administrators within the State, and of or- 
ganizations promoting the improvement of 
education within the State. 

Additionally, each council must contain at 
least one individual representative of areas 
of professional competence in dealing with 
the educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

It is expected that State advisory councils 
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will have members who are representative of 
persons who are otherwise educationally de- 
prived. 

Although the members of the council are 
to be representative of the cultural resources 
of the State, the amendment provides that 
the appointing authority may, if it so 
chooses, appoint nonresidents of the State 
to the advisory council. This provision could 
be particularly helpful to the State educa- 
tional agency of a sparsely settled State to 
assure that it would have available advice 
of a professional nature, particularly for 
those projects or programs which are re- 
served under the proposed language for meet- 
ing the educational needs of handicapped 
children. 

To assist the council in carrying out its 
responsibilities, a separate authority for 
funding of salaries and expenses of profes- 
sional and clerical staff has been provided. 
The separate authorization for carrying out 
the detail of the council activity is parallel to 
the with respect to the grant funds 
of title III which, as in the House version, 
may not be commingled with State funds. 

It is a method which could alleviate some 
of the difficulties that might be encountered 
in some States which may have limitations 
upon the uses for which State funds may 
be employed. Individuals recruited to per- 
form the professional and clerical functions 
incident to the State advisory council opera- 
tion are specifically exempted from Federal 
statutes relating to employment and com- 
pensation. 

The State educational agency would estab- 
lish for such employees such rates of com- 
pensation as it deems appropriate. 


APPLICATIONS PROCEDURE 


Consistent with the philosophy embodied 
in title I of ESEA, applications could be re- 
ceived only from a local educational agency 
or a group of such agencies, 

An application, although received from a 
local educational agency would, as at present, 
be planned, prepared, and if funded, carried 
out with the participation of persons broadly 
representative of the cultural and educa- 
tional resources of the area to be served. The 
definition of the term “cultural and educa- 
tional resources” is contained in section 
804(a). 

The application would be transmitted by 
the local educational agency to the State 
educational agency. The head of the State 
educational agency upon receiving the ap- 
plication would direct it to the State advis- 
ory council and to such panels of experts in 
the particular area of the application as he 
designates for review. In coming to his deci- 
sion upon the disposition to be made of the 
application, the head of the State educational 
agency would consider the recommendations 
from both the State advisory council and the 
panel of experts provided under section 304 
(b) (8). 

The head of the State educational agency 
would not be bound to follow the recom- 
mendations provided to him if he deemed, 
after having considered the points raised, 
that the project, program, or center is con- 
sistent with the authority contained in title 
III and it is his judgment that the project 
is meritorious or vice versa. 

TRANSITION TO STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Since title III is already in operation, it 
was felt that, if the burden of administra- 
tion were shifted to the States at one time, 
there would be a disjuncture of the continu- 
ity of the program at the local level. Further, 
it was felt that there were certain educa- 
tional problems of such universal nature 
that attention at the national level is neces- 
sary. 

Therefore, it was decided to provide a 3- 
year, three-stage transition period during 
which the funds appropriated would be 
turned over to the States. One-third would 
be made available to the States in fiscal year 
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1969, one-half in fiscal 1970 and two-thirds 
in 1971. The funds not made available to the 
States under State plans would be available 
for grants to local educational agencies in 
the same manner as funds are available un- 
der present law. 

Generally, grants made under the title III 
program entail a tentative commitment to 
fund for a period of up to 3 years. At the 
present time, grants which have been made 
tentatively commit approximately $200 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969. The committee does 
not intend that participating local schools 
suffer from the change in administration. 
The Commissioner and the States are ex- 
pected to cooperate in assuring continuity 
of local programs. 

Under these circumstances, where there 
are existing tentative commitments to fund 
ongoing programs, an assumption on the 
part of the State of all or part of such com- 
mitments may be arranged. Thus, in individ- 
ual cases, the committee believes that the 
State educational agencies and the Office of 
Education have sufficient flexibility under 
their respective authorities to fund projects 
jointly. 

The Commissioner and the States are ex- 
pected to come to agreement with regard to 
continuing programs before the State plans 
are finally approved. 

It is the committee hope that State edu- 
cational agencies will want to include in 
their State plans provisions for affording 
joint funding of programs in future years. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


Section 306 authorizes the Commissioner 
to make grants to local educational agencies 
for programs or projects which meet the 
purposes of section 303 (uses of Federal 
funds) from funds allotted to the States 
but which are not available for grants under 
State plan. In the case of a State for which 
a plan has been approved for a fiscal year 
grants to local educational agencies in that 
State must be for programs or projects which 
show promise of making substantial progress 
toward meeting educational needs common 
to all or several States. The Commissioner is 
directed to give special consideration to ap- 
plications proposing to improve the quality 
of education available to children of migra- 
tory workers and applications proposing to 
solve the critical problems now facing educa- 
tors in the big cities and in remote, sparsely 
settled rural areas. 

The Commissioner may not approve an 
application under section 306 unless the ap- 
plication has been submitted to the ap- 
propriate State educational agency for com- 
ment and recommendation with respect to 
the action to be taken by the Commissioner 
with regard to the disposition of the appli- 
cation. At least 15 percent of the funds 
granted under section 306 must be used for 
programs designed to meet the educational 
needs of handicapped children. In establish- 
ing the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped last year, the Congress provided that 
this Bureau be the principal agency in the 
Office of Education for administering and 
carrying out programs and projects relating 
to the education and training of the handi- 
capped. * * * The committee expects the 
Commissioner to utilize the current re- 
sources and expertise of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped and add to these 
resources, for the administration of title III 
projects related to the handicapped. 


PAYMENTS ‘FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, AD- 
VISORY COUNCILS, AND EVALUATION AND DIS- 
SEMINATION ACTIVITIES 
Subsection (b) of section 307 authorizes 

the Commissioner to pay to each State, in 

addition to the amount it receives under sec- 
tion 305, amounts equal to the sums expended 
by such State for activities described in sec- 
tion 803(b) (administration of State plans, 
advisory council activities, and evaluation 
and dissemination). The amount so paid by 
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the Commissioner may not exceed an amount 
equal to 7% percent of the amount allotted 
to such State pursuant to section 302 for any 
fiscal year or $150,000 ($50,000 in the case of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands), whichever is greater. 
The amount paid for the administration of 
the State plan may not exceed an amount 
equal to 5 percent of the amount allotted or 
$100,000 ($35,000 in the case of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands), whichever is greater. 

This provision is made because the com- 
mittee, being firmly convinced that high- 
quality education is unattainable on a wide 
scale without proper and efficient adminis- 
tration, the advice of experts, and program 
evaluation, is assuring that adequate fund- 
ing will be available for that purpose. The 
funds paid to the States for these purposes 
are an additional appropriation and are not 
to be commingled with grant money. These 
funds will be appropriated as a separate line 
item in the appropriation. 

The second sentence of section 301(b) was 
added by the committee amendment in order 
to assure that all of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the first sentence of section 
301(b) will be used for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies. Such funds may not be used 
for administrative expenses at either the Fed- 
eral level or the State level. The diversion of 
title III grant money for dissemination of 
information by the Office of Education or for 
conferences is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress. Funds appropriated pursuant to such 
second sentence shall be used for the proper 
and efficient administration of State plans, 
the activities required of the National and 
State advisory councils, and evaluation and 
disssemination activities. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ROLE 


The committee views the reconstitution of 
the present title III Advisory Committee into 
a Presidentially appointed National Advisory 
Council as being of major importance, since 
to this new body have been assigned respon- 
sibilities and the capability to fulfill them, 
which are essential to the carrying out by 
the Congress of its proper function of review 
and evaluation of programs it authorizes 
and funds. 

There has been a growing awareness on 
the part of the committee of the need for a 
clear and rapid channel of communication 
which could be utilized to bring to it periodi- 
cally and in an orderly manner, the views of 
all elements which make up the educational 
community on the way in which programs 
are operating, the projected funding levels 
which would be required for further opera- 
tion, and frank and full presentation of 
those aspects of the program which may 
stand in need of change. Equally important 
is the flow of information regarding ex- 
emplary programs in order that recognition 
can be given to ideas and concepts which 
have worked and should therefore be emu- 
lated and adapted elsewhere. 

It is also the hope of the committee that 
the National Advisory Council could become 
the forum for a mutually beneficial ex- 
change of viewpoints between the Office of 
Education and the Educational community 
which could lead to the resolution of differ- 
ences of approach. 

As set forth in the reported bill the re- 
constituted National Advisory Council pro- 
vides a mechanism for the satisfaction of 
these needs. The Council has no power to 
impose its Judgment upon the Commissioner 
on any point but it can and should be heard 
before a decision is taken. The committee 
is confident that the counsel which would be 
advanced by such a body as is here proposed, 
would be of great value to the Commission- 
er. The reports and findings of the Council 
will be invaluable to the committee and the 
Congress. 
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NEW OR IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL IDEAS, PRAC- 
TICES, OR TECHNIQUES 

Some concern has been expressed that 
the standard used by the Office of Education 
for deciding whether an application em- 
bodied an “innovative” approach has been 
too rigid and unrealistic. The committee 
understands that, if an idea, practice, or 
technique was in use in one part of the coun- 
try it was not “innovative” in another area 
of the country. If this be the case, the stand- 
ard is not in accord with congressional in- 
tent. The very term “innovative” causes the 
committee some concern. It is not subject to 
such a precise and rigid definition as has been 
given it by the Office of Education. For the 
purposes of title III the term “innovation” 
is defined as the adoption of new or im- 
proved educational ideas, practices, or tech- 
niques. 

This definition will not support the setting 
of a nationwide standard. A “new or im- 
proved” approach in one area may not be 
“new or improved” in another area. That 
which is “new or improved” in a suburban 
school may not be appropriate in a rural 
school or a city school. Therefore, the stand- 
ards for a school serving suburbs need not 
be the same for nonsuburban schools. The 
decision as to whether an application em- 
bodies a “new or improved” approach must 
be made on the basis of the area to be served 
by the applicant and not according to an 
abstract national or State standard. The 
committee expects the Commissioner and 
the States to set high standards and to re- 
quire applicants to meet them. However, 
those standards must be based on the needs 
of the persons in the individual areas being 
served. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The committee feels that the administra- 
tive mechanism provided by the amendment 
is an improvement on present law and that 
it should be reviewed to the end that it be 
considered in other traditional State plan 
programs. State educational agencies can 
be strengthened by these added responsibili- 
ties. Both the Office of Education and the 
State educational agencies working cooper- 
atively together can gain new insights into 
the educational needs of American school- 
children and thus attain enhanced expertise 
as a result of mutual contact afforded. 

It is our hope that title III can become 
a major instrument by which quality edu- 
cation can be made available to all Ameri- 
can children. No child need be limited in his 
educational opportunity by reason of his 
race, religion, place of residence, economic 
circumstances, or handicap. The committee 
expects the Office of Education and State 
educational agencies to cooperate with local 
school districts in attaining this goal. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


PART C—-REVISION OF TITLE II OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Section 131 amends title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 in its entirety. 

Appropriations authorized 

Subsection (a) of section 301 of the exist- 
ing law authorizes the Commissioner to carry 
out a program of grants for supplementary 
educational centers and services through fis- 
cal year 1970. 

The bill would amend this subsection to 
delete the fiscal year limitation on the dura- 
tion of the program; thus making the dura- 
tion of the program continuous with the 
authorization of appropriations (through 
fiscal year 1971). 

Subsection (b) of section 301 of the exist- 
ing law authorizes specific appropriations 
through fiscal year 1968, but for the 2 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years only such sums may be 
appropriated as may be hereafter author- 
ized by Congress. 

The bill would add appropriations author- 
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izations of $525 million for fiscal year 1969, 
$550,000,000 for fiscal year 1970, and $575 
million for fiscal year 1971. In addition, the 
bill authorizes the appropriation for each 
of fiscal years 1968 through 1971 of such 
sums as may be necessary for the administra- 
tion of State plans, the activities of the Na- 
tional and State advisory councils, and the 
evaluation and dissemination activities re- 
quired under the title. 


Allotment among States 


Section 302 of existing law provides for 
apportionment of title III funds among the 
States and the outlying areas. The new sec- 
tion 302 provides for allotment instead of ap- 
portionment. The termination date of the 
authority to transfer funds to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to the Secretary of De- 
fense would be set at the end of fiscal year 
1969 (existing law terminates this authority 
June 30, 1967). Present law authorizes ap- 
portionment of the amount necessary for 
assistance for children and teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated for 
Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior. The bill would revise this provi- 
sion so that there would be allotted to the 
Secretary of the Interior the amount nec- 
essary to provide programs and projects for 
the purpose of this title for individuals on 
reservations serviced by elementary and sec- 
ondary schools operated for Indian children 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The authority for reapportionment con- 
tained in the existing section 302 is recast 
to provide that the amount allotted to any 
State which the Commissioner determines 
will not be required during the period for 
which that amount is available shall be 
available for grants in that State under sec- 
tion 306, or if not needed for that purpose 
may be reallotted or used for grants under 
section 306 in other States. 

With respect to amounts not granted in 
one fiscal year and made available under 
section 306 or reallotted, the bill authorizes 
a carryover of such funds so that they re- 
main available for grants during the next 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Uses of Federal funds 

Section 303 provides for the uses of funds 
under title III. This section would be re- 
vised by inserting a new paragraph (2) set- 
ting forth, as a purpose for which funds are 
to be used under title III, the establishment 
or expansion of exemplary and innovative 
educational programs for the purpose of 
stimulating the adoption of new educational 
programs in the schools of the State. This 
paragraph specifically includes dual enroll- 
ment pr among exemplary and in- 
novative educational programs; also educa- 
tional research and demonstration projects 
described in section 503 (4) and special pro- 
grams for handicapped children are included 
as new educational programs which ex- 
emplary and innovative programs should be 
designed to stimulate. 

The existing subsection (b) of section 303 
is embodied in paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) with the following principal modifica- 
tions: 

(1) Programs for supplementary educa- 
tional services and activities are to be pro- 
vided especially through new and improved 
approaches. 

(2) Language is included similar to that 
contained in section 304(c) of existing law 
providing for initiating and carrying out pro- 
grams or projects designed to meet critical 
educational needs (particularly projects 
which will result in more effective use of 
existing facilities) in the case of any local 
educational agency which is making a rea- 
sonable tax effort but which is nevertheless 
unable to meet such critical needs, includ- 
ing preschool education, because some or 
all of its schools are seriously overcrowded, 
obsolete, or unsafe, 

(3) Bilingual education methods would be 
specifically included among the examples of 
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supplementary educational services that may 
be funded. 

(4) Encouraging community involvement 
in educational programs would be included 
in the listing of supplementary educational 
services and activities. 

In addition to the uses of funds under 
grants made to local educational agencies in 
accordance with approved applications, the 
bill would add a new subsection (b) to sec- 
tion 303, providing that funds may be used 
for (1) administration of State plans, (2) ob- 
taining technical, professional, and clerical 
assistance and the services of experts and 
consultants to assist the State and National 
advisory councils under the title, and (3) 
evaluation of plans, programs, and projects, 
and dissemination of the results of such eval- 
uations. As stated in the analysis of section 
301, these activities would be funded by sep- 
arate appropriations. 


Applications for grants and conditions for 
approval 

Section 304 is revised to make its provi- 
sions, which concern the approval of appli- 
cations for grants, applicable both to grants 
under the State plan and grants made by 
the Commissioner. The provision in section 
304(b) (2) requiring the program to be con- 
sistent with criteria designed to achieve an 
equitable geographical distribution is deleted 
and transferred to the new section 305 set- 
ting forth the requirements for State plans. 
The new section 304 adds a provision that 
an application may be approved only if it 
has been reviewed by a panel of experts. The 
provisions review and recommenda- 
tion of the application by the State educa- 
tional agency is transferred to section 306 
concerning the Commissioner's approval of 
special programs and projects. The present 
subsection (c) of section 304, requiring that 
the Commissioner give special consideration 
to the application of any local educational 
agency which is making a reasonable tax 
effort but which is nevertheless unable to 
meet critical educational needs, is deleted; 
but substantially identical provisions are in- 
cluded in the uses of funds in the revised 
section 303(a) under paragraph (3)(F) and 
in the State plan requirements in paragraph 
(4) of the new section 305. 


State advisory councils and State plans 


The bill would add a new section 305 set- 
ting forth the requirements which must be 
met in order to have a State plan approved 
under this title. Subsection (a) provides, in 
addition to certain procedural requirements, 
that the State must establish a State advi- 
sory council within the State educational 
agency. The State advisory council must be 
broadly representative of the cultural and 
educational resources of the State and of 
the public. Included on the council must be 
persons representative of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, professional organizations of teachers 
and school administrators, organizations pro- 
moting the improvement of education, and 
areas of professional competence in dealing 
with children needing special education be- 
cause of physical or mental handicaps. The 
legislation would make clear that nothing in 
it shall be construed to preclude the ap- 
pointment of nonresidents of a State to the 
State advisory council of that State. 

The State advisory council so established 
would advise the State educational agency 
on the preparation of the State plan as well 
as policy matters in the administra- 
tion of the State plan and would review and 
make recommendations to the State educa- 
tional agency on the action to be taken 
on each application. The State advisory coun- 
cil would also evaluate programs and proj- 
ects assisted under title III and make re- 
ports to the National Advisory Council es- 
tablished by the new section 309. 

Subsection (b) provides that the Commis- 
sioner approve a State plan if he determines 
that the plan submitted for that fiscal year— 
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(1) Sets forth a program (including edu- 
cational needs, and their basis, and the man- 
ner in which the funds will be used in meet- 
ing such educational needs) under which 
funds under the State plan will be expended 
solely for grants to local educational agen- 
cies; 

(2) Sets forth the administrative organi- 
zation and procedures to be used in carry- 
ing out the State plan; 

(3) Sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance, consid- 
ering the size and population of the State, 
the geographic distribution and density of 
population within the State, and the rela- 
tive need of persons in different geographic 
areas and population groups within the State 
for the kinds of services and activities de- 
scribed in section 303, and the financial abil- 
ity of the local educational agencies serving 
such persons to provide such services and 
activities; 

(4) Provides for giving special considera- 
tion to the application of any local educa- 
tional agency which is making a reasonable 
tax effort but which is nevertheless unable 
to meet critical educational needs, includ- 
ing preschool education and bilingual edu- 
cation, because some or all of its schools 
are seriously overcrowded, obsolete, or un- 
safe; 

(5) Provides that applications to carry out 
programs or projects previously planned un- 
der this title will receive special considera- 
tion in approving grant applications. 

(6) Provides for adoption of effective pro- 

cedures (a) for the evaluation by the State 
advisory council of the effectiveness of pro- 
grams and projects supported under the 
State plan, at least annually, (b) for dis- 
seminating the results of such evaluations 
and other pertinent information, and (c) 
for adopting promising educational practices 
developed through such programs or proj- 
ects; 
(7) Provides that at least 50 percent of 
the amount which the State receives to carry 
out the State plan for the fiscal year shall 
be used for planning projects described in 
paragraph (1) of section 303(a) and exem- 
plary and innovative programs described in 
paragraph (2) of such section; 

(8) Provides that not less than 15 percent 
of the amount received by the State for the 
fiscal year shall be used for special programs 
or projects for the education of handicapped 
children; 

(9) Sets forth policies and procedures 
giving satisfactory assurance that Federal 
funds made available under this title will 
not be commingled with State funds and 
will be used to supplement and increase the 
fiscal effort that would, in the absence of 
such Federal funds, be made by the ap- 
plicant for educational purposes; 

(10) Provides fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures; 

(11) Provides for reports, including reports 
of evaluations made in accordance with ob- 
jective measurements under the State plan 
pursuant to paragraph (6); 

(12) Provides that final action regarding 
the proposed final disposition of any appli- 
cation shall not be taken unless the local 
educational agency or agencies submitting 
the application have been afforded reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing; 
and 

(13) Contains satisfactory assurance that 
no grants under this title will be taken into 
consideration in determining the eligibility 
of any local educational agency for State aid 
or the amount of such aid. 

Subsection (c) of the new section 305 pro- 
vides that, if the Commissioner finds that 
a State plan for any fiscal year is in sub- 
stantial compliance with the requirements of 
subsection (b) of this section, he may ap- 
prove that part of the State plan which is 
in compliance with such requirements. In 
such case, the Commissioner would make 
available to that State such portion of the 
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State’s allotment as he determines to be 
necessary for carrying out the part of the 
State plan which has been approved, but only 
if that amount is at least 50 percent of the 
maximum amount the State is eligible to 
receive. 

Subsection (d) of the new section 305 pro- 
vides that a State which has had a State 
plan approved may receive to carry out such 
plan up to 33% percent for fiscal year 1969, 
50 percent for fiscal year 1970, and 6634 per- 
cent for fiscal year 1971, of its allotment as 
determined for that fiscal year in accordance 
with section 302. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (e) provides 
that the Commissioner shall not finally dis- 
approve any State plan unless the State edu- 
cational agency submitting the plan is first 
afforded opportunity for a hearing. 

Paragraph (2) of such section provides that 
whenever the Commissioner, after oppor- 
tunity for hearing has been provided, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement in the plan 
of that State, or with any requirement in 
the application of a local educational agency, 
further payments shall not be made to the 
State under this title, or (if so determined 
by the Commissioner) the State may not 
make further payments to the local educa- 
tional agencies affected by the failure, until 
he is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (e) contains 
the usual provisions for judicial review of 
the Commissioner’s action with respect to 
State plans. 

Subsection (f) provides for judicial review 
of the final action of a State educational 
agency if the local educational agency is 
dissatisfied with its final action with respect 
to approval of an application by the local 
agency. 

Special programs and projects 


Subsection (a) of the new section 306 pro- 
vides that the amount of the allotment to 
any State (as determined in accordance with 
sec. 302) which is not made available under a 
State plan approved pursuant to section 305, 
shall be available to the Commissioner to 
make grants to local educational agencies for 
programs and projects meeting the p 
of section 303, In the case of an application 
from a local educational agency in a State 
which has an approved State plan, such 
programs or projects must hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the 
solution of critical educational problems 
common to all or several States. Applica- 
tions must be submitted to the appropriate 
State educational agency for comment and 
recommendation before the Commissioner 
may approve an application under this sec- 
tion. 

Subsection (b) of this section provides that 
not less than 15 percent of the funds granted 
under this section in any fiscal year must 
be used for programs or projects designed to 
meet the special educational needs of handi- 
capped children, 

Payments 


Subsection (a) of the new section 307 au- 
thorizes the Commissioner to pay to each 
State the amount necessary to carry out its 
State plan as approved. 

Subsection (b) of section 307 authorizes 
the Commissioner to pay each State amounts 
necessary for the activities described in sec- 
tion 303(b), J. e., administration of the State 
plan, the cost of obtaining technical, profes- 
sional, and clerical assistance and the services 
of experts and consultants for the State ad- 
visory council, and evaluation and dissemina- 
tion activities, except that (1) the total of 
such payments to any State could not ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 744 percent of the 
State’s allotment for a fiscal year or, if 
greater, $150,000 ($50,000 for outlying areas), 
and (2) the amount paid for administration 
of the State plan could not exceed an amount 
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equal to 5 percent of the State's allotment 
or, if greater, $100,000 ($35,000 for outlying 
areas). 

This section also provides that no payments 
shall be made to any local educational agency 
unless the Commissioner finds that the com- 
bined fiscal effort of that local agency and 
the State with respect to free public educa- 
tion provided by that agency for the preced- 
ing fiscal year was not less than such com- 
bined fiscal effort for the second preceding 
fiscal year; and no payments shall be made 
to any State unless the Commissioner finds 
that the fiscal effort of that State for State 
aid for free public education for the preced- 
ing fiscal year is not less than it was for the 
second preceding fiscal year. 


National Advisory Council 


Under the existing law (sec. 306), an Ad- 
visory Committee on Supplementary Educa- 
tional Centers and Services was established 
in the Office of Education. 

The bill would replace that Advisory Com- 
mittee with a new presidentially appointed 
National Advisory Council on Supplementary 
Centers and Services (sec. 309). 

The National Advisory Council would ad- 
vise the Commissioner in the preparation of 
general regulations; review the administra- 
tion and operation of title III, including its 
effectiveness in meeting the purposes set 
forth in section 303; review and make recom- 
mendations with respect to each State plan 
submitted to the Commissioner under sec- 
tion 305 and application under 306; set forth 
procedures for submission of reports by State 
advisory councils to the National Advisory 
Council; review, evaluate, and transmit the 
reports of State advisory councils to the 
Congress, the President, and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; evaluate 
programs or projects under this title and 
disseminate the results of such evaluations; 
and make recommendations for improve- 
ments in title III and in its administration 
and operation. 

The National Advisory Council would con- 
sist of 12 members, a majority of whom must 
be broadly representative of the educational 
and cultural resources of the Nation, includ- 
ing one person who has professional com- 
petence in the area of education of handi- 
capped children, Membership on the Coun- 
ell would extend for a term of 3 years, and 
terms would be staggered. The Council is 
required to make reports of its findings and 
recommendations not later than January 
20 of each year. 


Labor standards 


Section 310 contains the labor standards 
provisions set forth in section 308 of the 
existing title III. 

Section 132. Effective date 

The revision of title III set forth above is 
effective July 1, 1968, except that the provi- 
sions with respect to State advisory councils 
and the National Advisory Council shall be 
effective upon enactment. 

The Commissioner is authorized, upon en- 
actment, to take appropriate steps to imple- 
ment the revised title III. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in title V 
of Public Law 89-10, which is concerned 
with strengthening State departments 
of education, we have sought to meet 
halfway the House proposal that 100 
percent of the funds for this title be 
transferred to the State. Currently, 85 
percent of the funds flow to State edu- 
cational agencies. Fifteen percent is re- 
served for funding by the Commissioner 
of special project grants. 

We have done this by taking the 15- 
percent reservation to the Commissioner 
in existing law, and we have directed 
that 10 percent of the funds of this title 
be channeled to local educational agen- 
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cies through the State educational 
agency for the purpose of strengthening 
the operations of local educational 
agencies. Five percent only remains to 
the Commissioner to fund projects in 
this area. 

I am sure that I need not tell my Sen- 
ate colleagues that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is not 
happy about that. It sincerely believes 
that we have gone too far. If I had 
thought we had, I would not be present- 
ing a report to the Senate with my vote, 
and it comes to the Senate with my vote. 

I think that the 5 percent that re- 
mains for the Department, although a 
reduced amount, will provide them with 
sufficient funds to meet those special 
circumstances and cases in which they 
ought to have the authority that the 
reservation of the 5 percent gives to 
them. 

I think also that the adding of the 
10 percent, which we have done, to the 
State agencies for local school districts 
planning, will be a great inducement to 
the local educational agencies to bring 
about the necessary internal, administra- 
tive, and operational changes that will 
give them a greater opportunity to do 
what they claim they want to do, and 
that is to perfect their administrative 
policies and practices and to improve 
planning of their educational programs. 
The committee kept the $15 million in- 
crease in title V-A added by the House. 
We did so as an inducement to the State 
educational agencies to help to bring 
about similar improvements, so that in 
time, a number of the functions that are 
now vested in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can be trans- 
ferred to the States. 

We believe it important that at least 
5 percent be left with the Commissioner 
because we are made aware of projects 
now funded by the Commissioner which 
bring together the educational resources 
of a number of States to seek joint solu- 
tions to common problems. In my own 
State of Oregon, for example, we are 
cooperating with a number of States on 
projects involving the children of migra- 
tory workers, and I have had expres- 
sions of concern from educators in the 
Oregon State Department of Education 
lest this project which they believe to 
be vital should be left without adequate 
financing in future years. And it will be 
so left, unless we have what I consider 
to be the minimal reservation of funds 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

In our recommendations to the Senate 
on title V we were also mindful of the 
administration recommendations for the 
addition of a new part B to title V for 
funding of comprehensive educational 
planning. This language does not appear 
in the House-passed version of H.R. 7819, 
although it was reported favorably by our 
sister committee. 

We, therefore, have restored this lan- 
guage sought by the administration and 
have funded it with $15 million for this 
fiscal year and with $20 million a year for 
the 3 succeeding years. I ask unanimous 
consent that the material appearing in 
Senate Report No. 726 on part I-D of 
H.R. 7819 appear at this point in my 
remarks. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the material will 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 


If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

In part D of title I of H.R. 7819, are to 
be found amendments to title V of ESEA, 
concerned with strengthening State depart- 
ments of education. Here the committee 
modified a House provision deleting the 
present 15 percent reservation of funds to 
the Commissioner by transferring it to the 
States. It did this by reducing the reserva- 
tion for the Commissioner to 5 percent of 
the funds appropriated, while specifying that 
10 percent of the appropriated funds would 
be henceforth transmitted, through the 
State educational agency, to local educa- 
tional agencies for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing their operations. In doing so, the com- 
mittee left unchanged the $65 million au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1968 and the $80 
million authorization for fiscal year 1969 
of the House version of the bill. In conformity 
with the standard pattern of extending the 
duration of the titles, however, the commit- 
tee added an authorization for $80 million 
for fiscal year 1970 and one of $85 million 
for fiscal year 1971. 

The committee also, on the basis of testi- 
mony taken, and amendments submitted by 
Senator Nelson, broadened the uses to which 
title V funds may be put through the addi- 
tion of a new paragraph encouraging the use 
of auxiliary personnel such as teacher aids 
in elemnetary and secondary schools. 

The major addition to the House provi- 
sions on title V was the adoption by the 
committee, as a new part B of title V of 
ESEA, of an administration program pro- 
viding for comprehensive planning grants 
to the States in the amount of $15 million 
for fiscal year 1968 and $20 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 to 
carry out programs for the systematic plan- 
ning and evaluation of education within each 
of the States. 

Grants under part B of title V would be 
made on the basis of applications submitted 
through the State educational planning 
agency. The Commissioner is further au- 
thorized to make contracts or grants to 
public or private nonprofit agencies for 
specific projects to be conducted on an 
interstate regional or metropolitan area basis 
for planning of education in metropolitan 
areas covering more than one State. 

Coverage under title V was further broad- 
ened by the committee to permit grants to 
be made to interstate commissions such as 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

The current formula for apportionment of 
funds among the States under section 503 
is based strictly on public school enrollment. 
As a result, sparsely populated States receive 
a smaller share of title V funds than their 
need warrants. To correct this inequity, the 
committee recommends a change in the allot- 
ment formula: of the funds available for 
basic grants under section 503, 40 percent will 
be allotted equally among the States; the 
remaining 60 percent will be distributed on 
the basis of public-school-age population. 

The committee has been impressed with 
the benefits derived from the utilization of 
subprofessional personnel in classrooms 
across the country. For this reason, it 
recommends that specific attention be given 
to programs designed to encourage the full 
and adequate acceptance and utilization of 
auxiliary personnel, such as teacher aides, 
in elementary and secondary schools on a 
permanent basis. 

The committee also recommends that 
the Commissioner’s share of funds authorized 
under the special projects section, section 
505, be reduced from 15 to 5 percent. Of the 95 
percent reserved to the State educational 
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agencies, 10 percent must be directed to 
local educational agencies, From the Commis- 
sioner’s share, public regional interstate com- 
missions and agencies for educational plan- 
ning and research—such as the Educational 
Advisory Committee of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission—would become eligible 
to receive grants on the same basis as 
State educational agencies. The opportunities 
for initiating a revitalization of the State 
educational agencies ought to be afforded to 
local educational agencies, for that reason 
10 percent has been earmarked for local 
agencies. 

A new part B was added by the committee, 
to allow the States to conduct systematic, 
comprehensive, long-range educational plan- 
ning at all levels. In order that State and 
local educational agencies may continue to 
carry out their present responsibilities and 
that Federal programs may meet the needs 
intended by the Congress, systematic plan- 
ning must be encouraged. Therefore the com- 
mittee proposes that it receive this measure 
of Federal support. 

Any State interested in receiving a grant 
for long-range planning purposes shall desig- 
nate or establish a single State agency as the 
sole agency for carrying out or supervising 
the carrying out of a comprehensive state- 
wide program of systematic planning and 
evaluation of education. Higher education 
planning shall be included only if the State 
so elects, and a separate agency may be des- 
ignated to out such planning, 
coordination with the State educational plan- 
ning agency. 

Applications for funds under this part shall 
include provision for— 

Setting statewide educational goals and 
establishing priorities among these goals; 

Developing through analyses alternative 
means of achieving these goals, taking into 
account the resources available and the edu- 
cational effectiveness of each of the alterna- 
tives (including, in the case of higher 
education, the resources and plans of private 
institutions in the State bearing upon the 
State’s goals and plans for public higher 
education) ; 

Planning new programs and improvements 
in existing programs based on the results of 
these analyses: 

Developing and strengthening the capa- 
bilities of the State to conduct, on a 
continuous basis, objective evaluations of 
the effectiveness of educational programs; 
and 

Developing and maintaining a permanent 
system for obtaining and collating significant 
information necessary to the assessment of 
progress toward the State’s educational 
goals. 

Seventy-five percent of the funds author- 
ized for this part will be allotted among the 
States according to the following formula: 40 
percent would be allotted equally among the 
States, and 60 percent would be allotted on 
the basis of the State’s population. The re- 
maining 25 percent of the funds would be 
reserved to the Commissioner of Education 
for special project grants and contracts. 

For part A, the committee recommends an 
authorization of $65 million for fiscal year 
1968, $80 million for fiscal years 1969 and 
1970, and $85 million for fiscal year 1971. An 
additional $15 million may be made avail- 
able for comprehensive planning under the 
new part B for fiscal year 1968, and up to 
$20 million each for fiscal years 1969 and 
1970, and $25 million in fiscal year 1971. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
PART D—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 
Section 141. Duration and funds 
This section amends section 501 of the 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations through 
fiscal year 1971, to increase the appropria- 
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tions authorized for fiscal year 1968 from 
$50 million in the existing law to $65 mil- 
lion, and to authorize appropriations of $80 
million for each of fiscal years 1969 and 1970, 
and $85 million for fiscal year 1971. 


Section 142. Inclusion of Trust Territory of 
Pacific Islands 

This section would amend sections 502 
and 701 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to make the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands eligible for 
grants out of the 2 percent reserved for out- 
lying areas. 


Section 143. Apportionment formula 


This section would revise the formula for 
apportioning among the States the sums 
appropriated which remains after the set- 
aside for special projects. The present for- 
mula provides that up to 2 percent of this 
amount shall be reserved for the outlying 
areas, and that from the remainder $100,000 
shall be apportioned to each State and the 
residue of such remainder apportioned 
among the States in proportion to their rela- 
tive numbers of public school pupils. This 
bill would change the formula to provide 
that, of the amount remaining after the set- 
aside for outlying areas, 40 percent shall be 
apportioned equally among the States and 
60 percent shall be apportioned among the 
States in proportion to their relative num- 
bers of public school pupils. 


Section 144. Encouragement of use of 
auxiliary personnel 


This section amends section 503 of the 
act by inserting a new paragraph (7) de- 
scribing programs and other activities to en- 
courage the utilization and acceptance of 
auxiliary personnel (such as teacher aides) in 
elementary and secondary schools on a per- 
manent basis. 

Section 145. Comprehensive planning grants 

This section further amends section 503 of 
such act by adding two new paragraphs, 
Paragraph (13) describes programs for pro- 
viding grants to local educational agencies 
in metropolitan areas to enable them to 
engage in comprehensive planning, either 
alone or in cooperation with other agencies. 

Paragraph (14) describes a program to be 
included in the overall program for each 
fiscal year under this section for distributing 
at least 10 percent of the apportionment of 
the State among local educational agencies 
on the basis of need to carry out any of the 
purposes of this title. 

Subsection (b) of such section 145 would 
amend section 502 of such act to increase 
the portion of the sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 available to the State 
from 85 to 95 percent. Section 505 would be 
correspondingly amended to reduce the set- 
aside to the Commissioner for special proj- 
ects from 15 to 5 percent. 


Section 146. Grants to interstate 
commissions 

This section would amend section 505 of 
the act, relating to the set-aside to the Com- 
missioner for special projects, to authorize 
the Commissioner to make section 505 grants 
to public regional interstate commissions or 
agencies for educational planning and re- 
search. 


Section 147. Comprehensive planning 


This section would amend title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to make the existing sections of that 
title part A—headed “Grants for Strength- 
ening Leadership Resources of Grants for 
Comprehensive Educational Planning and 
Evaluation”; and to add a new B— 
Grants for Comprehensive Educational Plan- 
ning and Evaluation. 

Section 521 of the new part B authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to make 
comprehensive planning and evaluation 
grants to the States in accordance with sec- 
tion 523 and special project grants pursuant 
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to section 524, to the end of enhancing the 
capability of the several States to make 
effective progress, through comprehensive 
and continuing planning, toward the 
achievement of opportunities for high qual- 
ity education for all segments of the popula- 
tion throughout the State. For this purpose, 
$15 million would be authorized for fiscal 
year 1968, and $20 million each for fiscal 
years 1969, 1970, and 1971. 

Section 522 reserves 25 percent of the sums 
appropriated for carrying out this part for 
special projects under section 524. Of the 
remaining 75 percent, which will be available 
for grants to States under section 528, the 
Commissioner shall apportion not in excess 
of 2 percent among the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. The remainder would be ap- 
portioned as follows: 40 percent would be 
apportioned among the States in equal 
amounts, and 60 percent would be appor- 
tioned among the States in proportion to 
their relative populations, This section pro- 
vides that a State’s apportionment for fiscal 
year 1968 would be available for obligation 
through fiscal year 1969 and provides that 
the Commissioner may reapportion to other 
States sums which he determines will not be 
required, during the period of their avail- 
ability, for grants to the State to which they 
were originally apportioned. 

Section 523(a) of the new part would pro- 
vide that a State applying for a grant out of 
its apportionment under section 522 must 
designate or establish a single State agency 
for carrying out, or supervising the carrying 
out, of a comprehensive statewide program of 
systematic planning and evaluation relating 
to education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that the field of higher education would be 
included only if the State so elects, and 
that a separate State agency may, in that 
event, be designated or established for carry- 
ing out or supervising the carrying out of 
such planning and evaluation program with 
respect to higher education. If the State does 
include higher education and decides to 
make a separate State agency responsible for 
carrying out, or supe the carrying 
out, of higher education planning, either 
combined or separate applications may be 
submitted from the two agencies, and the 
Commissioner could allocate a State’s appor- 
tionment between the two planning agencies. 

An application for a statewide program of 
planning and evaluation is to include pro- 
vision for setting and establishing priorities 
among educational goals for the State, de- 
veloping through analyses alternative means 
of achieving these goals, taking into account 
the resources available and the educational 
effectiveness of each of the alternatives, 
planning new programs and improvements 
in existing programs based on the results of 
these analyses, developing and strengthen- 
ing the capabilities of the State to conduct, 
on a continuous basis, objective evaluations 
of the effectiveness of educational programs, 
and developing and maintaining a perma- 
nent system for obtaining and collating sig- 
nificant information necessary to the assess- 
ment of progress toward the State’s educa- 
tional goals, (The application must contain 
satisfactory assurance that assistance under 
this section, together with other available 
resources, will be so used as to result in the 
maximum possible effective progress toward 
the achievement of a high level of compe- 
tence with respect to each of these purposes.) 

Section 523(b) of the new part provides 
that the Commissioner may approve an ap- 
plication only if it has been submitted to 
the chief executive of the State for review 
and recommendations; if it sets forth ar- 
rangements, where the State has designated 
a separate State higher education planning 
agency, for coordination with the rest of 


the State’s educational planning program; 
and if it contains satisfactory assurance that 
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the assistance provided under this section 
will be used primarily in strengthening the 
capabilities of the planning and evaluation 
staff of the State planning agency involved, 
or agencies carrying out parts of the pro- 
gram under the supervision of that agency, 
(Part of the funds may be used by the 
State’s planning agency or agencies involved, 
to employ consultants or to enter into con- 
tracts for special projects with public or 
private agencies, institutions, or organiza- 
tions having special competence in the areas 
of planning and evaluation.) The applica- 
tion must also make adequate provision for 
using funds (other than funds granted for 
higher education planning) to make pro- 
gram planning and evaluation services avail- 
able to local educational agencies and, in 
the case of local educational agencies in 
areas, particularly metropolitan areas, with 
school populations sufficiently large to war- 
rant their own planning or evaluation staffs, 
to assist (financially or through technical 
assistance) such agencies to strengthen their 
planning and evaluation capabilites and to 
promote coordinated areawide planning for 
such areas. 

Section 524 authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to public or 
private nonprofit agencies, institutions, or 
organizations, or to make contracts with 
public or private agencies, institutions, or 
organizations, for special projects related to 
the purposes of part B, to be conducted on 
an interstate, regional, or metropolitan area 
basis. Examples of such projects include 
educational planning in metropolitan areas 
covering more than one State or large cities 
within a State with due regard to the com- 
plexities of adequate metropolitan planning, 
comparative and cooperative studies agreed 
upon between States or metropolitan areas, 
conferences involving different States, and 
publications of general use to the planning 
of more effective and efficient. educational 
services and other activities for the dissemi- 
nation of information related to the pur- 
poses of this part. 

Section 525 of this part authorizes pay- 
ments in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments. 

TITLE V. ESEA, COMMENTS—STRENGTHENING 
STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The increasing demands made on State 
educational agencies prompted the commit- 
tee to make special provisions for strength- 
ening such agencies, when the act was first 
passed in 1965. The eagerness with which the 
States embraced the program is evidence that 
congressional concern was fully justified, Of 
the $17 million appropriated for the first year 
of operation, 85 percent was available to the 
States in the form of basic grants. Personnel 
needs ranked high, with funds for 1,800 posi- 
tions being requested to perform the follow- 
ing functions: 

Studying, planning, developing, and evalu- 
ating educational programs and educational 
research—24.5 percent of the funds and 27 
percent of the positions; 

Extending instructional aid to local school 
authorities—23 percent of the money and 
26.5 percent of the jobs; 

General administration—17 percent of the 
funds and 16 percent of the positions; 

Statistics and data processing—11.5 per- 
cent of the funds and 9.5 percent of the jobs; 

Administrative aid to local educational 
agencies—6 percent of the funds and 7 per- 
cent of the positions. 

Unfortunately, of the 1,800 jobs State 
agencies sought to fill, they succeeded in 
filling only 1,000, roughly one-half of them, 
522, professional. Scarcity of trained person- 
nel proved the bottleneck. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, title VI is 
one of the titles of ESEA which is of 
great and continuing interest, not only 
to members of the committee, but also 
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to the Senate as a whole, because it deals 
with the education of our handicapped 
children. We have added in this title 
to the administration recommendations, 
for resource centers and services devoted 
to solving the educational problems of 
the handicapped child—provisions for 
the child that is both deaf and blind. I 
was dumbfounded, as we listened to the 
testimony before the committee, to 
learn that there are so many. 

These resources and centers are a com- 
plement to those recently enacted into 
law in the Vocational Amendments Act 
but which serve young people of age 16 
and beyond. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the short summary 
and the body of the report and the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the title VI 
amendments be printed at this point in 
my remarks without my taking the time 
of the Senate. It will give the Senate the 
statistics in regard to the very sad plight 
of a very large group of little boys and 
girls in this country who are both deaf 
and blind, which fact, I am sure that 
many of my colleagues, as was true in 
my own case, are quite unaware of. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the material 
will be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 

If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 

In part E of H.R. 7819 are to be found 
amendments to title VI, ESEA, relating to 
education of handicapped children. The 
committee, as in the House bill, adopted 
administration recommendations providing 
for regional resource centers, dissemination 
of information in the area of special educa- 
tion. $7.5 million is provided for regional 
resource centers in fiscal year 1968, $8 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, $10 million for fiscal 
year 1970, and $12 million for fiscal year 
1971. The committee further established ad- 
ditional centers and related services for deaf- 
blind children authorized to be funded at 
$1 million for fiscal year 1968, $3 million for 
fiscal year 1969, $7 million for fiscal year 
1970, and $9 million ending June 30, 1971. 

In the captioned films for the deaf pro- 
gram (which hereafter will include all hand- 
icapped) authorizations were raised from 
$5 million to $8 million for the current fiscal 
year and fiscal year 1968 and from $7 million 
to $10 million for subsequent fiscal years. 

TITLE VI—EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

During the 89th Congress a new title 
was added to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, designed to specifically meet 
the educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren by providing Federal support for per- 
sonnel recruitment, training, programs, and 
research, To further meet this need the Con- 
gress directed the U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to establish a new Bureau for the 
Education of the Handicapped. Although $50 
million was authorized in title VI for educa- 
tion of the handicapped for fiscal year 1967, 
only $244 million was made available and 
this was limited to planning purposes. In the 
current year only $15 million of an author- 
ized amount of $150 million was requested 
by the administration. The committee is dis- 
tressed that this critically important program 
has not received more attention by those 
who control the budget requests in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

The committee is somewhat encouraged, 
however, by the prompt creation of the Bu- 
reau for the Education of the Handicapped 
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and urges continued support for personnel 
and funds. Further demonstrating its sup- 
port of this program, the committee has rec- 
ommended the extension of title VI for 3 
additional years and authorized appropria- 
tions of $175 million in fiscal year 1969, $200 
million in fiscal year 1970, and $225 million 
in fiscal year 1971. 

Many children are unable to learn because 
of undiagnosed physical or mental handicap- 
ping conditions. Early identification and ed- 
ucational evaluation of every handicapped 
child, at easily accessible centers throughout 
the Nation, is essential to assure the opti- 
mum development for each individual. For 
this reason, the committee proposes the es- 
tablishment of regional resource centers, 
with an authorization of $7.5 million for 
fiscal year 1968, $8 million for fiscal year 
1969, $10 million for fiscal year 1970, and $12 
million for fiscal year 1971. These centers 
would— 

Provide testing and evaluation services to 
determine the special educational needs of 
the handicapped child; 

Develop educational programs to meet 
these special needs; and 

Assist schools and other agencies in a par- 
ticular region to provide educational pro- 
grams for the handicapped child. 

The regional resource centers offer unique 
opportunities for providing consultation, 
evaluation, and other services to local schools 
and their teachers. As the program develops, 
centers will be expected to concern them- 
selves with such diverse educational chal- 
lenges as education of the handicapped in 
rural areas in one State or combinations of 
States, or education of the handicapped in 
a central urban city. Maximum flexibility in 
approaching unique educational situations 
will be provided by allowing local educational 
agencies to apply for such centers singly 
or in combinations with other local and 
State education agencies and institutions of 
higher learning. 

In addition, the committee would like to 
point out that, at present, the majority of 
this Nation's deaf-blind children receive no 
special education and training services. They 
remain at home, untreated and uneducated, 
their potential for optimum development in 
our society neglected. Neither specialists in 
the area of the visually handicapped nor in 
the area of the auditorially handicapped 
know the best approaches for meeting the 
multiple needs of the deaf-blind child. What 
is needed is a special environment which 
would provide the opportunity for many di- 
verse specialists to contribute their expertise 
to total education and training programs 
for deaf-blind children. In the current school 
year seven educational facilities in the United 
States are providing special services for 110 
of the estimated 500 deaf-blind persons un- 
der 21 years. The problem of lack of services 
is further highlighted by statistics on the 
effects, both visual and auditory, of the 
1963-65 rubella outbreak. From evaluation 
studies conducted thus far, it is estimated 
that 1,500-4,500 rubella-syndrome children 
may have significant visual and auditory 
handicaps. 

To help alleviate the inadequacy of serv- 
ices for deaf-blind children the committee 
proposes an amendment to authorize the 
Secretary to make grants to or contracts 
with public or nonprofit private agencies 
organizations, or institutions to assist in the 
establishment or operation of centers and 
services for deaf-blind children—including 
research, development, demonstrations, dis- 
semination, and training of personnel, For 
such centers and services for deaf-blind chil- 
dren, the committee authorizes $1 million for 
fiscal year 1968 and $3 million for fiscal year 
1969, and rising to $9 million in fiscal year 
1971. The centers would serve as models for 
comprehensive diagnostic, educational and 
related services and they would be located 
in various sections of the country. This 
amendment would provide a national pro- 
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gram to meet a national need for a group 
of multiple-handicapped children who have 
been, for the most part, neglected in terms 
of educational and training opportunities 
which would help assure their full potential 
for communication, adjustment, participa- 
tion, and self-fulfillment in society. 

Although the statutory authority to pro- 
vide for deaf-blind centers is lodged in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the committee expects this authority to be 
delegated to the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and that the Commissioner will place 
the responsibility for the operation and 
planning of this program in the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. One of the 
requirements for making a grant or contract 
to establish a center for deaf-blind children 
is that the center will provide, among other 
services, “comprehensive diagnostic and 
evaluative services for deaf-blind children” 
and “a program for the adjustment, orienta- 
tion, and education of deaf-blind children 
which integrates all the professional and 
allied services necessary therefor.” In setting 
forth these requirements the committee does 
not intend that all services necessarily be 
available physically at the center established 
under this bill. The committee realizes that 
to provide some of the services it may be nec- 
essary for the deaf-blind center to utilize per- 
sons with the necessary professional com- 
petence from nearby metropolitan areas 
without having them located at the center. 
For example, a center might be established at 
a university with some diagnostic and evalua- 
tive services being provided from profes- 
sionally trained individuals located in nearby 
metropolitan areas or on other nearby univer- 
sity campuses. 

It is estimated that some 300,000 teachers 
and other professional personnel specially 
trained for work with handicapped children 
will be needed within the next decade. At the 
present time, such professionals number only 
about 70,000. 

The need for more professional personnel 
has been documented many times in con- 
gressional hearings. However, data on needs 
which were documented as long ago as a year 
are not accurate today. Title VI of ESEA 
with funds to support educational programs 
for the handicapped will encourage more 
school districts across the nation to open 
new classes for their handicapped children, 
Attempts to improve existing programs 
through a reduction in pupil-teacher ratios 
will further accentuate the need for more 
teachers. The immediate problem is to at- 
tract top quality young people and to inter- 
est them in careers of service for handicapped 
children, 

Parents of handicapped children are met 
with two major problems. One is learning to 
adjust to the fact that their child is handi- 
capped and will need special education, care, 
and attention. The second problem is in 
finding where such special care, attention, 
and particularly education is available. The 
committee feels that a concerted effort must 
be made to assist parents of such children 
and to that end has authorized a program 
(1) to assist parents in obtaining informa- 
tion about available special services; (2) to 
organize in a meaningful way, information 
about such services; and (3) to alert par- 
ents as to the sources and availability of such 
information. 

The committee has, therefore, recom- 
mended a nationwide recruitment and in- 
formation dissemination program. We pro- 
pose an authorization of $1 million for fiscal 
year 1968 and for each of the three succeed- 
ing fiscal years for such recruitment and 
information dissemination activities. 

One of the most successful existing Fed- 
eral programs in the area of special educa- 
tion is the captioned-films-for-the-deaf pro- 
gram, authorized by Public Law 85-905, as 
amended. This program has four major com- 
ponents: research, production, dissemina- 
tion, and training. The committee proposes 
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expansion of the captioned films program to 
provide assistance for all handicapped chil- 
dren, thereby assuring a program of succes- 
sive steps from the inception of an idea 
through research, development, testing, and 
final dissemination of a finished product in 
an actual educational situation. In expand- 
ing the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to engage in the 
production of educational media for the use 
of handicapped persons—the committee does 
not intend to authorize the Secretary to en- 
gage in the direct commercial production of 
such media within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Eight million dol- 
lars would be authorized for this expanded 
media program for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 
and $10 million for each fiscal year there- 
after. 

The committee also proposes to authorize 
the Commissioner of Education to contract 
with private educational or research agencies 
and organizations. This change would allow 
the research program to take advantage of 
the expertise of private, as well as public, 
educational and research agencies and or- 
ganizations. The committee would also au- 
thorize the training of research personnel 
and a limited amount of research and evalua- 
tion by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


PART E—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY ACT OF 1965, AND 
RELATED AMENDMENTS 


Section 151. Regional resource centers, serv- 
ices for deaf-blind children, recruitment 
of personnel 


New Part B—Regional Resource Centers 


This section would amend title VI (Ed- 
ucation of Handicapped Children) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 by grouping the present sections 601 
through 607 in a part A—headed “Assistance 
of States for Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren”, and by adding a new part B which 
would provide assistance in establishing and 
operating regional resource centers for im- 
provement of education of the handicapped. 
Appropriations of $7,500,000 for fiscal year 
1968, $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1969, $10,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1970, and $12,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1971. 

As the name implies, a regional resource 
center would serve a particular section of the 
country, usually including several States. 
An application for a project under this sec- 
tion would be made by an institution of 
higher education, a State educational agency, 
or, in most cases, by a combination of such 
institutions or agencies. Funds could be pro- 
vided pursuant to grants or contracts to pay 
part or all of the cost of establishing (includ- 
ing construction) of facilities and operating 
the center. 

A regional resource center would provide a 
bank of advice and technical services upon 
which educators in the region could draw in 
order to improve the education of handi- 
capped children. The primary task of the 
center would be to focus on the special edu- 
cational problems of individual handicapped 
children referred to it. The center would pro- 
vide testing and educational evaluation of 
the child, and in the light of this evaluation 
would develop a program of education to 
meet the child’s particular requirements. 
Working closely with the handicapped child’s 
parents and teachers, the center would then 
assist the school (or other appropriate 
agency) in providing this program, periodi- 
cally reexamining and reevaluating the pro- 
gram, and making any adjustments which 
are necessary to keep the program respon- 
sive to the educational needs of the hardi- 
capped child. 


New Part C—Centers and Services for Deaf- 
Blind Children 


A new section 609 would be added to title 
VI of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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tion Act authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make grants to 
or contracts with public or nonprofit private 
agencies, organizations, or institutions to pay 
all or part of the cost of establishment (in- 
cluding construction, where necessary) or 
operation (or both) of centers for deaf-blind 
children. 

In determining whether to make a grant 
or contract, the Secretary shall consider the 
need for a center for deaf-blind children in 
the light of the general availability and gen- 
erality of existing services for such children 
in the part of the county involved. 

A grant or contract under this section shall 
be made by the Secretary only if the center 
provides services including at least compre- 
hensive diagnostic and evaluative services 
for deaf-blind children; a program for the 
adjustment, orientation, and education of 
deaf-blind children which integrates neces- 
sary professional and allied services; and ef- 
fective consultative services for parents, 
teachers, and others who play a direct role 
in the lives of deaf-blind children to enable 
them to understand the special problems of 
such children and to assist them in the 
process of their adjustment, orientation, and 
education, 

Such services may be provided to deaf- 
blind children (and, where applicable, other 
persons) whether or not they reside in the 
center and such services may be provided 
at some place other than the center, and 
may include the provision of transportation 
for any such children, including an attend- 
ant, and for parents. 

The Secretary would be further authorized 
to pay the cost of research, and of develop- 
ment and demonstration of new or improved 
methods, approaches, or techniques which 
would contribute to the adjustment and edu- 
catlon of deaf-blind children. Training of 
professional and allied personnel and the 
dissemination of materials and information 
is also authorized. 

This section authorizes appropriation of 
$1 million for fiscal year 1968, $3 million for 
fiscal year 1969, $7 million for flscal year 
1970, and $9 million for fiscal year 1971. 


New Part D—Recruitment of Personnel and 
Information on Educational Opportunities 
for the Handicapped 


Title VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 would be further 
amended by inserting a new part D (sec. 610) 
authorizing the Commissioner of Education 
to make grants to public or nonprofit private 
agencies, organizations, or institutions, or to 
enter into contracts with public or private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, for 
projects which will improve recruiting of per- 
sonnel in the various fields of education of 
the handicapped, or which will improve dis- 
semination of information about programs 
and services available for the education of 
the handicapped. 

For these purposes, an appropriation of $1 
million would be authorized for fiscal year 
1968, and such sums as may be necessary 
would be authorized for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. 


Section 152. Transfer of definition and other 
technical amendments 


This section would make certain technical 
changes in title VI and title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 to accommodate the other amendments 
made by this part of the bill. 


Section 153. Including schools for Indian 
children operated by the Department of the 
Interior and Defense Department overseas 
dependents schools in title VI 


This section would amend section 603(a) 
(1) of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 to provide that for the fiscal 
year 1968, schools for the fiscal year 1968, 
schools for Indian children operated by the 
Department of the Interior and Defense De- 
partment overseas dependents schools will be 
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allotted funds for assistance in educating 
handicapped children from the special appro- 
priation authorized by existing law for allot- 
ments to outlying areas (Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands). 


Section 154. Short title of title VI of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
This section would add a new section 615 
to title VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to provide that title 
VI may be cited as the “Education of the 
Handicapped Act.” 


Section 155. Expansion of instructional media 
programs to include all handicapped chil- 
dren 
Subsection (a) amends paragraph (b) of 

the first section of the act dealing with cap- 
tioned films for the deaf (42 U.S.C. 2491) to 
conform to objectives of Public Law 89-258. 
The amendment substitutes the word 
“handicapped” for the word deaf“ through- 
out such paragraph dealing with (1) research 
in the use of media, (2) distribution of edu- 
cational media, and (3) the training of per- 
sons in the use of such media, for handi- 
capped persons. 

Subsection (b) amends section 2 of the 
act dealing with captioned films for the deaf 
(42 U.S.C. 2492) to define “handicapped” as 
“deaf, mentally retarded, speech impaired, 
visually handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other health impaired persons.” 

Subsection (c). This section amends sec- 
tion 3 of the act dealing with captioned films 
for the deaf (42 U.S.C. 2493) to substitute 
the word “handicapped” for the word “deaf” 
throughout this section providing a loan serv- 
ice of captioned films and educational media. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the payment of 
stipends to persons being trained in the use 
of films and media under this program. 

Subsection (e) amends section 4 of the 
act dealing with captioned films for the deaf 
(42 U.S.C, 2494) to increase the authoriza- 
tion from $5 to $8 million for each of fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 and from $7 to $10 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 
Section 156. Authorizing contracts, as well as 

grants, for research in education of the 

handicapped 

This section amends section 302(a) of title 
III of Public Law 88-164 dealing with re- 
search and demonstration in the education of 
handicapped children to authorize the Com- 
missioner to contract with public and private 
educational organizations, agencies, and in- 
stitutions and to conduct research, surveys, 
or demonstrations, in addition to the au- 
thority the Commissioner now has to make 
grants to public and private nonprofit edu- 
cational agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in full 
committee, upon the recommendation of 
the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual 
Education, there was added to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act a 
new title VII. 

I shall not speak at length in this 
statement of it because I know that my 
good friend and colleague, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, chairman of the special sub- 
committee, will wish to develop this pro- 
gram for the Senate. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that there appear at this point 
in my remarks the section-by-section 
analysis relating to bilingual education 
which appear in Senate Report 726. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALAYSIS 

TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Section 701. Findings of Congress 

This section states that Congress finds 

that one of the most acute educational 
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problems in the United States involves mil- 

lions of children of limited English-speak- 

ing ability. 

Section 702. Amendment to Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 

This section adds a new title VII to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

NEW TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Section 701 provides that the new title 
may be cited as the “Bilingual Education 
Act.” 

Section 702 contains the declaration of 
Congressional policy. 

Section 703 authorizes $15 million for fis- 
cal year 1968, $30 million for fiscal year 1969, 
and $40 million each for fiscal years 1970 and 
1971. 

Section 704 provides for uses of funds for 
bilingual education programs. 

Section 705 sets forth the conditions of 
approval for grant applications. 

Section 706 is the payments section. 

Section 707 provides that the Commis- 
sioner shall establish in the Office of Edu- 
cation an Advisory Committee on the Edu- 
cation of Bilingual Children. 

Section 708 contains labor standards pro- 
visions. 

Section 703. Conforming amendments 

This section contains conforming, tech- 
nical amendments, 

Section 704. Amendments to Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 

This section amends title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to place emphasis 
upon bilingual education. 

Section 705. Amendments to title XI of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 

This section amends the title XI insti- 
tutes program to place emphasis upon pro- 
grams to prepare persons to engage in bilin- 
gual education programs. 

Section 706, Amendments to Cooperative 
Research Act 

This section amends the Cooperative Re- 
search Act to refer specifically to bilingual 
education. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn now 
to the general provisions of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. Sen- 
ators will recall that in the 1966 amend- 
ments there was added for the dissemi- 
nation of information purposes a $2 mil- 
lion authorization. This year we learned 
that this important function was not 
funded for fiscal year 1968. Budget re- 
quests for this item did not come to 
the Congress from the Bureau of the 
Budget and the White House. The mat- 
ter was of considerable concern to the 
committee, and in extensive colloquy 
with administration witnesses we sought 
to make sure that in subsequent years 
the matter would not again be over- 
looked. 

Further, and here I wish to pay tribute 
to Senator RANDOLPH, we increased the 
authorization by $1.5 million a year and 
directed that this amount be expended 
when appropriated for the purpose of 
providing technical services to rural 
schools at the elementary and secondary 
level. These would be schools serving 
children of communities whose popula- 
tion is less than 10,000 individuals. The 
Commissioner, upon receiving requests 
from State educational agencies, would 
provide counseling and technical assist- 
ance to elementary and secondary schools 
in rural areas in determining benefits 
available to them under Federal laws, 
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in preparing applications and meeting 
other requirements for such benefits. 

We also in this title authorized demon- 
stration projects which hopefully will 
develop methods to prevent school drop- 
outs. In the new section 707 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
the Commissioner of Education would 
be authorized to arrange by contract, 
grant, or otherwise, with the local edu- 
cational agency to provide, upon the 
basis of a carefully thought-out plan of 
action, for the funding of projects which 
would involve the use of innovative 
methods, systems, materials, or programs 
which show promise of reducing the 
number of children who do not complete 
their education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This and the previous 
provision of title VI of H.R. 7819, which 
relates to a study and demonstration 
funding in the realm of school bus 
safety, we feel would apply intelligently 
Federal resources to the resolution of 
educational problems which are in the 
national interest. 

I ask, Mr. President, that at this point 
in my remarks materials be printed from 
Committee Report No. 726 dealing with 
both of these matters. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 

If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: * * + 

In part F of title I of HR. 7819 relating to 
the title containing general provisions ap- 
plicable to ESEA the committee has: 

(1) added to the presently authorized dis- 
semination of information program funded 
at $2 million for fiscal year 1968, a new pro- 

of technical assistance to rural areas 
and provided authorization for funding of 
the combined program at $3.5 million for fis- 
cal year 1968, $3.7 million for fiscal year 1969, 
$4 million for fiscal year 1970, and $4.2 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971, and 

(2) added a new 4-year program of demon- 
stration projects to prevent dropouts start- 
ing in fiscal year 1969 at yearly authorized 
appropriations of $30 million. (Under this 
program the Commissioner is authorized to 
arrange by contract or grant with local edu- 
cational agencies for funding of programs in 
schools in urban areas having a high per- 
centage of educationally deprived children 
to carry out, through innovative methods, 
systems, and materials those programs which 
show promise of reducing the number of 
children who do not now complete their edu- 
cation in an elementary or secondary 
school.) 


TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO RURAL AREAS 

During the hearings, this year and last, 
many comments were received as to the need 
for establishment of a program of technical 
assistance for small schools in rural areas in 
order that federal assistance under the var- 
ious statutes which have been enacted could 
be brought to bear in the solution of their 
problems. 

The committee can well appreciate, in 
light of the initiation of a great many such 
programs within a relatively short time, the 
importance of strengthening the dissemina- 
tion of information function in the Office 
of Education to enable assistance to be given 
to all elementary and secondary educational 
entities to enable each to obtain pertinent 
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benefits to which entitlement may have been 
given. 

In the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1966, there was author- 
ized for such purposes $2 million. Regret- 
tably, in the view of the committee, the 
budget estimates submitted contained no 
funding request for this program. 

In colloquy with administration witnesses, 
the committee members upon a number of 
occasions returned to this point. It arose 
also in connection with committee question- 
ing of witnesses upon the substance of sec- 
tion 701. 

Based upon the testimony received, it was 
decided to increase by $1.5 million the exist- 
ing authorization for fiscal year 1968 so that 
$3.5 million would be authorized for this 
program, $1.5 million of which would be used 
to fund the new rural areas program. 

The term “rural areas” as it appears in the 
section is not defined, by intention, to per- 
mit some flexibility in the application of the 
benefits. The committee understands that 
except in very rare and unusual cases, the 
Commissioner would provide the assistance 
contemplated to elementary and secondary 
schools serving children living in communi- 
ties of less than 10,000 population to meet 
their needs prior to expending funds in areas 
having a greater population. 

DROPOUT DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The committee recommends an amend- 
ment which authorizes an additional $30 
million for dropout prevention projects de- 
signed to make a concerted and concentrated 
effort to reduce the number of, or prevent, 
dropouts, 

The program is designed to give maximum 
flexibility and freedom at the local level for 
experimentation. It is based on the premise 
that answers have not as yet been found 
which will make dramatic changes in poverty 
area schools. Under the proposal, local edu- 
cational agencies will, after receiving the ap- 
proval of the State educational agency, sub- 
mit innovative proposals which zero in on 
a particular school or a particular classroom 
in an effort to have a major impact on the 
dropout problem. The amendment requires 
that eligible schools be located in an urban 
area, have a high percentage of children from 
families of low income, and have a high 
percentage of children who drop out of 
school. 

Before approving projects conceived at the 
local level, the local school district is re- 
quired to identify the school, analyze the 
reasons for and tailor programs to meet the 
dropout problem, provide effective proce- 
dures, including objective measurements of 
educational achievement, for evaluating the 
program, and secure the approval of the State 
educational agency. 

Dr. James Conant in 1961 in his book, 
entitled “Slums and Suburbs,” warned that 
social dynamite was accumulating in our 
large cities. Of course, the Nation is making 
some progress. In January of 1967 it was 
estimated that 97 percent of the 5- to 17- 
year-olds in America were in school. This 
as compared to 80 percent of the same age 
group in 1900. Also in January of 1967 it 
was conjectured that of the 3.8 million 
youngsters in this country then enrolled in 
ninth grade, some 2.9 million, or 77 percent, 
would graduate from high school. This rep- 
resents a significant increase over similar 
data collected for the 2.7 million ninth 
graders of 1956, of whom only 1.9 million, or 
69 percent, ultimately graduated, 

But reversed, the figures do not appear so 
reassuring, We are still faced, according to 
these 1967 predictions, with a possible 23 
percent dropout rate in 1970. 

It has been estimated that approximately 
1 million students drop out of school each 
year. The seriousness of the problem is mag- 
nified by the technological changes in our 
society which demand skilled workers. Cur- 
rently in the United States, for every 10 
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unskilled workers there are seven skilled job 
vacancies. And by 1970, it is estimated, no 
more than 5 percent of our jobs will be 
unskilled. Yet today there are more than 
1 million young men and women under 21 
who have left school and are unemployed. 
And it is estimated that the decade of the 
sixties, by its conclusion, will have produced 
some seven and a half million such school 
dropouts. 
SCHOOLBUS SAFETY 

The number of schoolbus passengers in- 
creased 40 percent from 1960 to 1965 while 
the accident rate has increased 75 percent. 

Sixteen million pupils travel daily on 

schoolbuses and this number may be ex- 
pected to mount as suburban education sys- 
tems grow. 
Schoolbus safety standards throughout the 
Nation are spotty, substandard, and lax. The 
president of the Physicians for Automotive 
Safety has said that in the area of school 
transportation, not a single State is doing 
all that safety authorities believe must be 
done to protect human life on the highway. 
He also stated that we were shocked to dis- 
cover that known safety measures that can 
be taken to safeguard young people in school 
vehicles are largely being ignored at the local 
level, In the area of driver training, the PAS 
says their 1967 survey shows the majority 
of States do not conduct an adequate pro- 
gram. Other controls are equally spotty: Only 
18 States forbid pupils to stand in moving 
buses; 35 States have no maximum age for 
schoolbus drivers and of those with age 
limits, four permit an age of 70 and the rest 
allow 65. 

While the Department of Transportation 
has authorized a $52,000, 6-month study on 
schoolbus safety practices to be undertaken 
by the National Committee on Safety Educa- 
tion of the NEA there seems to be little other 
effort in this area. 

The National Safety Council has urged that 
some testing and research is desirable on 
schoolbus design and safety practices and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has acknowledged that study and 
demonstration projects are needed in this 
area which has long been neglected. 

Section 601 calls for the Secretary of HEW 
to request from and cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to have studies made 
and conduct demonstration projects on 
school bus safety and further to facilitate 
the adoption of minimum standards in the 
community for school bus safety. This should 
be done with a view toward receiving recom- 
mendations by January 31, 1969, from the 
administration with respect to including pro- 
visions in education legislation for the es- 
tablishment of minimum safety standards 
for schoolbuses, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE VI—DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS AND 
STUDY FOR SCHOOLBUS SAFETY 
Section 601. Study and demonstration proj- 
ects authorized 
This section would authorize the Secre- 
tary of DHEW together with the Secretary of 
DOT to make grants, contracts or other ar- 
rangements for a study to determine mini- 
mum safety standards for schoolbuses and 
for demonstration projects for the purposes 
of such study. The Secretary would be re- 
quired to report the findings of the study to 
the Congress by January 31, 1969, together 
with legislative recommendations concerning 
such standards. 
Section 602. Appropriations authorized 
This section would authorize $1 million for 
the purposes of this title. 


Part F—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VII oF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AcT 
or 1965 

Section 171. Technical assistance to rural 

areas 
Section 706 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 would be amended 
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by inserting a new subsection (b) providing 
that the Commissioner, upon request from 
a State educational agency, shall provide 
counseling and technical assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in rural areas 
in dete: benefits available to such 
agencies and schools under Federal laws, and 
in preparing applications and meeting other 
requirements for such benefits. 

The authorized appropriations in the pres- 
ent law for fiscal year 1968 would be in- 
creased from $2 million to $3,500,000, and 
appropriations would be authorized of $3,- 
700,000 for fiscal year 1969, $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1970, and $4,200,000 for fiscal year 
1971. 

Seotion 172. Demonstration projects to pre- 
vent dropouts 

A new section 707 would be added to Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act au- 
thorizing the Commissioner to assist local 
educational agencies in carrying out demon- 
stration projects in schools which are located 
in an urban area, have a high percentge of 
children from low-income families, and have 
a high percentage of such children who do 
not complete their elementary or secondary 
education. Appropriations of not to exceed 
$30 million would be authorized for the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1969, and $30 million 
each for fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the 
purpose of this section. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have re- 
served until now my discussion of the 
reported bill as it concerns the perennial 
favorites of legislation, the federally im- 
pacted areas. Public Laws 815 and 874 
since 1950 have been with us on an an- 
nual and biannual basis. Each session, 
however, their provisions are refined, and 
in each session we find that we can ex- 
pand their concepts to cover additional 
purposes. À 

As Senators know, Public Law 89-313, 
the major school disaster bill, is on the 
statute books as an amendment to these 
laws. In title II of H.R. 7819 we have 
asked that the school disaster bill be au- 
thorized for an additional 3-year period 
and that there be incorporated within 
its provisions to cover what the majority 
leader and the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana have fittingly described as pinpoint 
disaster. These are those sad occasions 
which occur with great frequency in this 
country, where as the result of tornado, 
or hurricane, or earthquake or other 
disaster, damage to school facilities oc- 
curs. This damage might not be exten- 
sive enough to warrant Presidential find- 
ings that a major disaster had occurred, 
but to the communities involved, the 
damage is as if it were a major disaster. 

Essentially, these provisions are loans 
which are repaid to the Treasury, grant 
aspects covering a limited number of 
years following the disaster, and the 
amounts which are loaned or granted are 
only those amounts which the Governor 
of the State certifies are needed over and 
beyond the resources of the State or the 
community to meet. 

Mr. President, with regard to the fur- 
ther provisions of the changes recom- 
mended in Public Laws 815 and 874, I be- 
lieve they are fully covered in the com- 
mittee report; and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that relevant extracts from 
Senate Report No. 726 be printed at this 
point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 


If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 

Part A of title I of H.R. 7819 would: 

I. Provide that sums allotted to the State 
under the terms of the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations act would be distributed within 
the State according to the following pri- 
orities: 

+ * * s 

In title II of H.R. 7819 which relates to 
federally impacted areas under Public Laws 
815 and 875, the following changes are rec- 
ommended: Adoption of language relating 
to: 


(1) clarification of definitions, 

(2) effective date provisions, 

(3) extension of Public Law 89-313, the 
School Disaster Act, 

(4) administration proposals modifying 
provisions relating to school construction 
assistance on Indian lands under Public Law 
815, 

(5) deletion from Public Law 874 of pro- 
visions requiring that certain contributions 
be deducted from entitlements under that 
act, 

(6) the Chamizal international boundary 
change, and 

(7) repeal of provisions requiring the use 
by States of mandatory group rate provisions 
under Public Law 874. 

Further, the Commissioner of Education 
was provided with discretionary authority to 
waive certain requirements of Public Law 
815. 

The committee estimates, upon advice 
from the Office of Education, that the total 
cost would be under $10 million annually 
for the foregoing changes. 

The committee, while extending for a 3- 
year period the major school disaster pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-3138, has further 
expanded these provisions to provide pro- 
tection to schools in communities which may 
in the future suffer pinpoint disasters such 
as fire, flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
or other catastrophe. The loan program, 
which provides for replacement of facilities, 
would be invoked upon the certification of 
the Governor of the State that the pinpoint 
disaster had occurred and that loan assist- 
ance is needed, in addition to State and local 
funds which are available, to meet the emer- 
gency. 


TITLE II. H.R. 7819—ComMMeEnts 
AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAWS 81-815 AND 81- 
874—-ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN IMPACTED 
AREAS 


Extension of impact aid 

The temporary provisions of Public Law 
81-874 providing grants to local educational 
agencies to compensate for the burdens im- 
posed by Federal activity in the school dis- 
trict are extended by the bill to June 30, 
1971. The corresponding provisions of Public 
Law 81-815 relating to school construction 
in such areas are extended to June 30, 1971. 
Clarifying definitions of “Federal property” 

The bill would amend Public Law 81-815 
and Public Law 81-874 to spell out plainly 
that the term “Federal property” includes 
any interest (under an easement, lease, li- 
cense, permit, or other arrangement) in any 
property defined as “Federal property,” and 
any improvements (other than pipelines or 
utility lines) on such property. 

The bill would amend Public Law 81-874 
by eliminating the definition of “other Fed- 
eral payments” in section 2(b), by author- 
izing computation of entitlement under sec- 
tion 2(a) without considering the amount 
the local educational agency derived from 
other Federal payments with respect to the 
real property acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and which forms the basis for such 
entitlement; and would repeal section 3(e), 
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thus eliminating the requirement that cer- 
tain Federal contributions with respect to 
Federal property be deducted from entitle- 
ment under section 3. 


MODIFYING PROVISIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION IN OTHER FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
AREAS 


The bill would change the reference to 
“Federal property” in section 14 of Public 
Law 81-815 to “Indian lands,” and would 
liberalize existing law in two ways, First, it 
would amend the existing subsection (a) of 
section 14 in a manner which would retain 
the “burden and effort” requirements but 
would provide that once a local educational 
agency qualifies for assistance, it would re- 
ceive sufficient funds to provide minimum 
school facilities for all the “unhoused” chil- 
dren in its school district. Second, the bill 
would add a new subsection (b) to section 
14, basically patterned on subsection (2), 
but the burden and effort requirements 
would be eliminated. This will make quali- 
fying for assistance easier, and the amount 
of assistance available in such cases would 
be limited to the cost of providing school 
facilities for children who reside on Indian 
lands, The bill would make section 14 ap- 
Plicable only to a local educational agency 
which provides free public education for 
children who reside on Indian lands, and 
then only if (1) the total number of such 
children represents a substantial percentage 
of the school population in that district, or 
(2) if the Indian lands constitute a substan- 
tial part of the schoo] district of the local 
educational agency, or (3) if the agency pro- 
vides free public education for at least 100 
children who reside on Indian land outside 
the school district. The requirements in items 
(1) and (3) are in existing law; item (2) 
would be added. 

The cost of these amendments is estimated 
to be, for fiscal year 1968, approximately $4 
million. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Public Law 89-750 amended Public Laws 
81-874 and 81-815 to provide that, effective 
after fiscal year 1968, where free public 
education for children who reside on Fed- 
eral property within the school district of 
a local educational agency is not or can- 
not be provided by such agency, there would 
be deducted from the Public Law 874 pay- 
ments to that agency for the “B” category 
of children an amount equal to the addi- 
tional expense to the United States of edu- 
cating a full Federal expense the category 
“A” children on base. In addition, the 1966 
amendment would prohibit school districts 
in a State from counting for purposes of 
entitlement for B“ category children if 
State law prohibits expenditures of State or 
local funds for the education of children 
living on that property. The present bill 
would defer to fiscal year 1970 the effective 
date for operation of these provisions in 
order to provide ample time for States to 
make appropriate adjustments, if it desires. 

The bill would repeal the mandatory group 
rate provisions in subsection 3(d) of Public 
Law 81-874 as amended by section 201(b) 
of Public Law 89-750, to have been effective 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 
1967. 

Section 201(d) and section 227 of Public 
Law 89-750 authorized payments at the “B” 
category rates of payment under sections 
3(b) of Public Law 81-874 and section 5(a) 
(4) of Public Law 81-815 because of chil- 
dren whose membership in the schools of 
a local educational agency resulted from a 
change in residence from land transferred to 
Mexico as part of a relocation of an inter- 
national boundary of the United States. A 
provision in the 1966 law made appropriated 
fund unavailable during fiscal year 1967 to 
make the additional payments under Public 
Law 81-874. The bill would authorize pay- 
ment of the additional amount a local educa- 
tional agency would have been entitled to 
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receive under the 1966 law to be added to 
such agency’s entitlement for the first fiscal 
year for which funds appropriated to carry 
out the act may be used for such purpose. 

The bill would authorize the Commissioner 
of Education to waive the requirement in 
subsection 5(f) of Public Law 81-815 where 
unusual circumstances exist to justify such 
waiver. 

The limitation in existing law creates an 
inequity in some few school districts where, 
for example, a Federal grant is based in part 
on membership of children residing in Fed- 
eral housing and the housing subsequently 
becomes non-Federal property, or on the 
membership of children whose parents are 
employed in a Federal activity, such as a 
dam or reclamation project, which activity 
was completed or greatly reduced. In these 
types of cases, the children formerly classi- 
fied as federally connected because of such 
Federal housing or activity may nevertheless 
remain in the school district when the Fed- 
eral housing is sold or the Federal activity 
ceases. This results in a substantial decrease 
in federally connected children, but little 
or no decrease in total enrollment in the 
district. At a subsequent time, increased or 
reactivated Federal activities may cause a 
substantial increase in the number of fed- 
erally connected children in the district, and 
create a critical need for new school facili- 
ties; but under the provisions of subsection 
5(f) the district is not eligible for additional 
Federal assistance to house the new increase 
in federally connected children until this 
increase exceeds the total number of feder- 
ally connected children which formed the 
basis for payment on the last eligible ap- 
plications. 

The provisions of subsection 5(f) are con- 
sidered to be reasonable and well adapted 
to the problem that exists in most federally 
impacted districts. It makes possible using 
the moving increase period and base year, 
on an overlapping basis, yet prevents paying 
twice for the same increase. It does not fit 
those few situations described above where 
at some period in the past, perhaps as long 
ago as 8 to 10 years, the federally owned 
housing became non-Federal or other Fed- 
eral activities were discontinued or greatly 
decreased and most of the former federally 
connected children remained in the district 
as non-federally connected children. 

This additional waiver provision is in- 
tended to relieve only the extreme hardship 
caused by the type of Federal impacts dis- 
cussed above. It is intended to be used only 
in those situations where an impact that 
occurred a number of years earlier created 
a continuing need for the school facilities 
which were constructed to house the federally 
connected membership because they re- 
mained in the school district as nonfederally 
connected pupils, and the school facilities 
constructed earlier with the aid of Public 
Law 81-815 funds are not currently available 
to house the subsequent increase in federally 
connected membership resulting from a new 
or increased Federal activity. 

The cost of these amendments are esti- 
mated, on the basis of fiscal year 1967, to be 
less than $6 million. 


MINIMUM SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The committee recommends establishment 
of a more up-to-date concept of “minimum” 
school facilities than was included when the 
law was originally enacted in 1950 and which 
has been followed since that time. Educa- 
tional needs and programs have changed ma- 
terially since 1950 and, insofar as possible, 
the type of the facilities to be constructed 
should meet current educational needs. It is 
intended that this more liberal concept of 
“minimum” school facilities apply to the en- 
tire Public Law 815 program, but it is partic- 
ularly significant for section 14, The commit- 
tee supports the following statement included 
in the House Report No. 188 which accom- 
panied H.R. 7819: 

“Public Law 815 was enacted September 23, 
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1950, to provide Federal assistance for the 
construction of school facilities in areas in 
which Federal activities have been or are 
being conducted. Section 210(10) of the orig- 
inal act (mow sec. 15(9) defined school fa- 
cilities as follows: 

“The term ‘school facilities’ includes class- 
rooms and related facilities; and initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes, Such 
term does not include athletic stadiums, or 
structures or facilities intended primarily 
for athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or 
other events for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public, Except as used 
in sections 203 and 204, such term does not 
include interests in land and off-site im- 
provements.” 

Under the terms of this original act quoted 
above, eligible school districts could use the 
Federal grants to construct any type of school 
facility desired except those expressly pro- 
hibited by the second sentence of section 
210 (10). The term “minimum school facili- 
ties” had not been incorporated into the 
legislation introduced. 

In 1953 there were major changes made 
in some provisions of Public Law 815 by the 
passage of Public Law 246. These changes in- 
corporated into the act the concept of “min- 
imum school facilities.” The act, as amended 
by Public Law 246, provided that Federal 
payment to an eligible school district in no 
event could exceed the cost of constructing 
“minimum” school facilities in the district 
and the following provision was added to sec- 
tion 210(11) (mow sec. 15 (10)): 

“Whether or not school facilities are mini- 
mum school facilities shall be determined by 
the Commissioner, after consultation with 
the State and local educational agencies, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him.” 

The amended act did not define minimum 
school facilities, but House Report 702, dated 
July 3, 1953, included the following state- 
ment: 

“The term ‘minimum’ school facilities used 
in the bill does not mean that the test to be 
applied will be one based on the use of in- 
ferior materials or on the provision of in- 
adequate space for the basic school needs of 
the children. There is no substantive differ- 
ence between ‘minimum’ and ‘complete’ 
school facilities so far as facilities for class- 
room, administrative, or operational purposes 
are concerned. The difference between these 
two terms comes primarily in the fact that 
under the term ‘minimum’ school facilities, 
allowance is not made for a room which must 
be used exclusively as an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, or for some other special activity. It 
should be further pointed out that the term 
‘minimum facilities’ merely insures against 
Federal participation in expenditures beyond 
those needed to conduct an adequate school 
program, and hence, spreads Federal funds as 
far as possible to meet adequately the basic 
needs. Under this concept, the Federal pay- 
ment to the school district will be based on 
the cost of the type of facility which the 
average school district has in recent years 
been building out of its own funds.“ 

Since the Federal law did not specifically 
define “minimum school facilities,” the Of- 
fice of Education followed the guidelines 
given in the committee report. Under this 
concept Federal funds have been approved 
to construct school facilities of the size and 
type which school districts have been pro- 
viding in recent years with their own funds 
but have generally excluded single-purpose 
auditorium, and single-purpose gymnasium. 

The committee believes that the concept 
of minimum school facilities has served a 
useful purpose in this law for the past 14 
years and that it should be retained in the 
act to prevent unnecessary or unwise ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. However, the 
committee feels that the concept needs to 
be modernized to fit the current trends in 
educational programs, techniques, and pur- 
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poses. The last session of Congress began 
this change with the passage of Public Law 
89-750 by requiring the applicant to give 
consideration to excellence of architecture 
and design of any building constructed with 
the use of Federal funds, by authorizing not 
to exceed 1 percent of the project grant for 
incorporation of works of art in building 
plans and by requiring that all facilities 
having Federal funds be made readily usable 
by handicapped persons. The committee 
feels that it should give further guidelines 
in this report for updating the concept of 
minimum school facilities in line with cur- 
rent educational needs and technology. 

A school district should not be prevented 
from using Federal funds to construct an 
auditorium or a gymnasium or both if 
justified by the size of the schools’ enroll- 
ment, the educational program to be con- 
ducted and standards and practices in the 
State. With new devices for instruction be- 
coming more widely used such as educa- 
tional television, the auditorium or gym- 
nasium may be used more intensively than 
any other special facilities in the entire 
school building. The committee believes that 
minimum school facilities should include in 
addition to regular classrooms, special rooms 
for such purposes as speech therapy, 
remedial reading, music appreciation, lan- 
guage laboratories, electronic data process- 
ing, and other facilities and equipment 
necessary for and useful in conducting spe- 
cial programs or activities for educationally 
deprived children. No longer should the 
Commissioner refuse, as he has in the past, 
to approve inclusion of features in build- 
ings or other specialized facilities until 
their use becomes common practice in a 
State. The criteria to be used should be their 
need in the light of the school program 
operated by the applicant school district. 

The committee also believes that it is 
within the concept of minimum facilities to 
use Federal funds particularly under section 
14 in appropriate situations for construction 
of consolidated school facilities in cases of 
consolidation of small districts or to replace 
small isolated, inadequate buildings with 
modern facilities; even though the district 
may have enough classroom space to house 
all of the children. The Commissioner should 
have considerable leeway in determining 
what constitutes minimum school facilities 
in specific situations in consultation with 
the State educational agency. However, he 
should set forth in regulations or in operat- 
ing instructions the guidelines to be fol- 
lowed in making these determinations. 

This amendment to section 14 was recom- 
mended by the administration in a letter 
dated April 26, 1967, to Senator Lister Hill, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, by Ralph K. Huitt, As- 
sistant Secretary for Legislation. That rec- 
ommendation reached the Congress too late 
to be included in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act amendments which 
have been passed by the House. 


Excerpts from Senate Report No. 1154, dated 
May 1966, on the 1967 Interior Department 
appropriations 
The committee urges the Department of 

the Interior to study the desirability of Fed- 

eral financial assistance to public school 
districts for construction of public school 
facilities to serve Indian children; and if 
such assistance is determined to be desirable, 
to propose legislation to the Congress to au- 
thorize the assistance. A report on this mat- 
ter will be made to the committee by Jan- 

uary 15, 1967. 

The committee feels that some thought 
should be given at this time to those children 
who are not now served by existing school 
facilities, particularly in Alaska. Regional 
high schools and boarding facilities or their 
equivalent would at least be a partial answer 
to the problem of keeping children in school 
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and upgrading their general education and 
their economic efficiency. 


Excerpts from the letter, dated January 27, 
1967, from the Secretary of the Interior 
to the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee 


In compliance with Senate Report No. 
1154, dated May 10, 1966, on the 1967 In- 
terior Department appropriation bill, we wish 
to make the following report: 

“We have carefully studied construction 
proposals which have been requested by 
several public schools enrolling Indian chil- 
dren, and find that there is a dire need for 
additional classroom space to meet more 
adequately present and growing Indian en- 
rollments, and also to provide facilities to 
accommodate special educational programs 
so necessary in improving Indian education. 

“Inasmuch as funding for construction 
assistance to public schools enrolling Indian 
children already is a function of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under Public Law 81-815, we do not believe 
that the Department of the Interior, through 
its Bureau of Indian Affairs, is the best re- 
source in meeting this growing need. With 
this in mind, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the U.S. Office of Education officials have 
had a series of conferences to discuss needs 
and the most feasible procedures to meet 
these needs.“ 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN MAJOR DISASTER 
AREAS 


Assistance for disaster areas occurring after 
June 30, 1967 


At present the provisions authorizing dis- 
aster relief under Public Law 81-815 and 
Public Law 81-874 apply only to major dis- 
asters occurring before July 1, 1967. The bill 
would make these provisions applicable to 
disasters occurring before July 1, 1971. 


Authorizing, in cases in which the disaster 
has not destroyed or damaged public 
schools, assistance for construction of 
public school facilities needed because of 
destruction of private facilities which will 
not be replaced 
The proposed amendment would correct a 

defect in existing law by amending section 

16 of Public Law 81-815 to permit financial 

assistance for the construction of public 

school facilities to serve children who will be 
attending the public schools because the 
private schools they were attending have 
been destroyed by a major disaster and will 
not be replaced. Under the original section 

16, this may be done only if there has also 

been destruction of, or damage to, a public 

school. 


Modifying conditions of eligibility with re- 
spect to local effort and minimum damage 
required 
This bill would amend both Public Law 

81-815 and Public Law 81-874 in two re- 

spects: (1) It would relax the eligibility re- 

quirements for disaster relief assistance by 
substituting a requirement that the local 
educational agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able for the replacement or restoration of 
damaged or destroyed school facilities for the 
present requirement that the local educa- 
tional agency is making a reasonable tax 
effort and is exercising due diligence in avail- 

ing itself of other financial assistance; (2) 

it would add a minimum need provision 

($1,000 or one-half of 1 percent of the local 

educational agency's current operating ex- 

penditures during the preceding fiscal year, 
whicheyer is less) as a condition of eligi- 
bility. 

The first change is necessary because the 
terms “reasonable tax effort“ and “due dili- 
gence,” in the context of Public Law 81-815 
and Public Law 81-874, have acquired a gloss 
which imposes rather severe requirements 
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on local educational agencies suffering dam- 
age from a major disaster. 

The second change is necessary to dis- 
courage applications for insignificant 
amounts of assistance, 


Determining level of education to be re- 
stored according to level at time of dis- 
aster instead of level during a base year 
Section 7(a) of Public Law 81-874 at pres- 

ent limits disaster relief for current operat- 
ing expenditures to that amount needed to 
restore the level of education provided dur- 
ing the last full fiscal year preceding the 
year in which the disaster occurred. Since 
this arbitrarily ignores any recent improve- 
ment, this proposal would amend this pro- 
vision to specify an amount of assistance 
sufficient to restore the level of education 
provided immediately before the disaster 
occurred. 


Authorizing disaster relief assistance for 
technical, vocational, and other special 
schools 
The committee recommends amendment to 

the disaster relief provisions of Public Law 

81-815 and Public Law 81-874 to make tech- 

nical, vocational, and other special schools 

operated by public agencies other than local 
educational agencies eligible for assistance. 


Clarifying authority to provide funds for 
minor repairs under Public Law 874 

Local educational agencies commonly pay 
for minor repairs to school facilities from 
their funds for current operating expendi- 
tures, This amendment would merely make 
it explicit that assistance under the disaster 
relief provisions of Public Law 81-874 also 
may be used for that purpose. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN 
CASES OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 


The bill contains an alternate amendment 
which would further amend section 16 of 
Public Law 815 and section 7 of Public Law 
874 to provide, in addition to assistance au- 
thorized to local school districts in declared 
major disaster areas, immediate loan assist- 
ance under Public Laws 874 and 815 in the 
case of “pinpoint” disasters, that is, those 
disasters which are localized and not large 
enough to be classed as a Federal disaster 
area. In the case of construction to replace 
destroyed facilities such assistance must be 
in the form of repayable advances, The pro- 
vision in section 7 of Public Law 874 would 
also authorize grants where funds are re- 
quired for renting temporary facilities, pur- 
chase of equipment, and operational expenses 
which cannot be repaid from other sources 
such as insurance proceeds and regular school 
funds. The additional assistance would be 
authorized upon a finding by the Commis- 
sioner that public elementary and secondary 
school facilities have been destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged as a result of fire, flood, hur- 
ricane, earthquake, storm, malicious action 
of any person, or other catastrophe and the 
Governor of the State certifies the need for 
disaster assistance and gives assurance of the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of State 
and local funds for the same purpose, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE II—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Part A—Assistance for school construction 
and current expenditures in impacted areas 


Section 201, Clarifying definitions of “Fed- 
eral property” 

This section amends the definition of 
“Federal property” as used in section 15 of 
Public Law 81-815 and section 303 of Public 
Law 81-874 so as to make clear that the 
term “Federal property” includes any in- 
terest in real property owned by or leased 
from the United States and not specifically 
excluded from the term, whether such inter- 
est be created by an easement, lease, license, 
permit, or other arrangement, and includes 
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as well, any improvements of any nature 
(other than pipelines or utility lines) on 
such property, even though such interests 
or improvements are subject to taxation by 
a State or political subdivision of a State or 
by the District of Columbia. 
Section 202. Effective date of certain 1966 
amendments 


Section 204 of Public Law 89-750 added a 
new subsection (f) to section 6 of Public 
Law 81-874. The existing subsection 6(f) 
provides that if no tax revenues of a State 
or any political subdivision of the State may 
be spent for educating children who reside 
on Federal property within the State, or if 
no tax revenues of a State are allocated for 
educating these children, then the property 
on which the children reside may not be 
considered Federal property for purposes of 
making payments under sections 3 and 4 
of the act. If none of these situations exist, 
but a local educational agency still refuses 
to educate children who reside on Federal 
property within the school district of the 
agency, there would be deducted from the 
payments to that agency for category “B” 
children an amount equal to the additional 
expense to the United States of educating 
the category A“ children on base. Section 
229 of Public Law 89-750 added a new sub- 
section (c) to section 10 of Public Law 
81-815, which provides that if no tax reve- 
nues of a State or any political subdivision 
of the State may be spent for educating 
children who reside on Federal property 
within the State, or if no tax revenues of 
a State are allocated for educating these 
children, then the property on which such 
children reside shall not be considered Fed- 
eral property for the purposes of section 5 
of Public Law 81-815. Section 241 of Public 
Law 89-750 provided that if the amendment 
made by section 204 or 229 would have re- 
duced payments to a local educational agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, if 
it had been in effect for that year, the 
amendment shall not apply to that local 
educational agency for fiscal years ending 
prior to July 1, 1968. Section 202 of the bill 
would make the provisions of sections 204 
and 299 effective only with respect to fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1969. 


Section 203. Modifying provisions relating to 
school construction resistance under sec- 
tion 14 of Public Law 81-815 


When Public Law 815 was originally en- 
acted it included as federally connected those 
children living on or whose parents were 
employed on Indian reservations. However, 
the requirement for eligibility in Public 
Law 815—a substantial increase in member- 
ship in a 2-year period—was characteristic 
of areas having military installations but not 
of the problems confronting districts with 
Indian reservations, As a result, very few 
Indian districts were eligible for assistance 
the first 2 years the law was in effect. Con- 
gress met this situation by adding section 
14 which was designed specifically to meet 
this problem. The section has worked well. 
Under it approximately $58 million has been 
allocated to school districts to construct 
school facilities for about 50,000 Indian 
children in 22 States. However, some addi- 
tional needs have developed which this sec- 
tion does not meet. As a result, there are a 
number of requests made to Congress each 
year for special appropriations to construct 
school facilities for children in specific dis- 
tricts having Indian reservation lands. 

The amendment proposed by the Admin- 
istration recommends two changes in sec- 
tion 14 to meet this relatively small number 
of critical school housing problems. The first 
change amends subsection 14(a) to meet the 
applicable school housing problem in those 
school districts having large Indian Reserva- 
tions, a substantial impairment of the dis- 
trict’s ability to finance education because 
of Federal ownership of property, and sub- 
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stantial numbers of “unhoused” children. It 
eliminates the present reference in the sub- 
section to “Federal property” and substitutes 
in its place “Indian lands.” The present 
eligibility requirement in this section is that 
the number of children who live on Indian 
lands represent a substantial percentage of 
the total number of children for whom the 
agency provides free public education. The 
amendment would add as an alternative eli- 
gibility requirement that “Indian lands con- 
stitute a substantial part of the school dis- 
trict of the local educational agency.” It 
would continue the present financial burden 
and effort requirement but would relate this 
requirement to a “substantial percentage of 
the children in membership of its schools” 
rather than to “the total number of children 
in the school district.” If a district meets 
requirements for eligibility and the test of 
financial need, the Commissioner could pro- 
vide the financial assistance necessary for 
schoolchildren in the district for whom no 
school facilities were available after taking 
into account the amount that could reason- 
ably be made available for this purpose from 
State and local sources. 

The second change proposed by the amend- 
ment would add a subsection (b) to section 
14 directed only to school facilities for chil- 
dren living on Indian Reservation lands. This 
change would continue the present “substan- 
tial percentage” requirement for eligibility 
and would also add to the alternative eligi- 
bility requirement added to subsection (a). 
It would eliminate for the purposes of pro- 
viding facilities for children living on In- 
dian lands the burden“ and effort“ re- 
quirements and would authorize the Commis- 
sioner to provide the amount he determined 
to be in the public interest to build neces- 
sary school facilities for children living on 
Indian lands once the eligibility require- 
ments have been met, This provision is essen- 
tially the same concept now embodied in sub- 
sections 5(a)(1) and 5(a)(2) of providing 
the amount authorized by the formula to 
school districts that meet the eligibility re- 
quirements without imposing on them a test 
of financial need, burden, and effort. 

The wording of the amendment restricts 
its provision to districts in isolated areas 
with very meager financial resources which 
have among their school population substan- 
tial numbers of Indian children who are 
among the most educationally disadvantaged 
children in the Nation. There are not a large 
number of districts covered by this amend- 
ment but their needs are urgent and critical. 
It is estimated that this amendment would 
increase the costs of this section from the 
present requirements of $3 million a year to 
an average of $5 million a year for perhaps 5 
years with an additional million dollars each 
of the first two years. 

Elsewhere in this report the committee 
proposes to establish a more up-to-date con- 
cept of “minimum” school facilities which is 
particularly significant for section 14. 


Section 204. Deleting requirements that 
certain contributions be deducted 

Section 204(a) would amend existing sec- 
tion 2(a) of Public Law 81-874 so that other 
Federal payments with respect to the prop- 
erty in the school district which has been ac- 
quired by the Federal Government are not 
required to be considered in determining 
whether the school district is being substan- 
tially compensated for the loss in revenue 
resulting from the acquisition of land by 
the Federal Government. Section 204(b) 
eliminates the provision requiring deduc- 
tion of the amount a local educational agency 
derived from other Federal payments with 
respect to property acquired by the Federal 
Government from the amount of the agency's 
entitlement under section 2. 

Section 204(c) makes a conforming 
amendment by eliminating the definition of 
“other Federal payments” in the existing 
subsection 2(b) (1) of Public Law 81-874, and 
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redesignating as section 2(b) the existing 
subsection 2(b)(2), with wording modifica- 
tion. The redesignated section 2(b) continues 
to exclude any real property with respect to 
which payments are being made under sec- 
tion 13 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended, as Federal property 
for purposes of section 2. 

Section 204 (d) repeals the existing subsec- 
tion (e) of section 3, including the caption 
heading of the subsection, and redesignates 
the existing subsection (f) as subsection (e). 
This would eliminate the requirement for 
making deductions of any other Federal pay- 
ments from entitlements under sections 3 and 
4 of Public Law 874. 


Section 205. Children moving into an area 
as a result of an international boundary 
relocation 


Section 201(d) of Public Law 89-750 added 
to section 3(b) of Public Law 81-874 a sen- 
tence that provided that, in addition to the 
children who otherwise may be counted for 
eligibility and payment under Public Law 
81-874, a school may count for eligibility and 
payment under subsection 3(b) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, only, the 
number of children in the district for whom 
such agency provided free public education 
during such year as a result of a charge in 
residence from land transferred to Mexico 
as a part of the relocation of an international 
boundary of the United States. A correspond- 
ing provision was added to section 5(a) of 
Public Law 81-815 by section 227 of Public 
Law 89-950. Public Law 89-787, approved 
November 7, 1966, appropriating funds for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the 1967 fiscal year, included 
funds for payment under title I of Public 
Law 81-874 and imposed the following limita- 
tion on the use of funds appropriated for 
title I of Public Law 81-874: “Provided fur- 
ther that no part of this appropriation shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
legislation enacted after June 30, 1966.” The 
effect of this provision in the appropriation 
act was that none of the funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1967 for title I of Public Law 
81-874 were available for payment to those 
school districts that became eligible under 
the above-mentioned amendment made by 
Public Law 89-750, enacted November 3, 1966. 
There was no such limitation on the appro- 
priation for Public Law 81-815. 

The amendment made by section 205(a) 
of the bill would provide that, in cases 
where the provisions of the last sentence 
of section 3(b) of Public Law 81-874 were 
not considered in computing the entitle- 
ment of a local educational agency for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, the addi- 
tional amount to which such agency would 
have been entitled under the provision shall 
be added to the agency’s entitlement for the 
first fiscal year for which funds appropriated 
to carry out the act may be used for such 
purposes. Subsection (b) of section 205 adds 
a similar provision to the corresponding sub- 
section 5(a) (4) of Public Law 81-815. 


Section 206. Repeal of mandatory group rate 
provisions 

Public Law 89-750, in section 201(b), 
amended section 3(d) of Public Law 81-874, 
to provide that the local contribution rate 
for all school districts which do not use 
either of the alternative minimum rates of 
one-half of the State or one-half of the 
national average cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance, will be based on current 
expenditures per pupil derived from local 
revenue sources in groups of generally com- 
parable districts determined by the Commis- 
sioner, after consultation with the State ed- 
ucational agency. The amendment was to 
become effective beginning with the 1967-68 
school year, and would have eliminated in- 
dividual selection of “comparable districts.” 

Section 206 repeals the 1966 amendment 
by restoring the wording in section 3(d) as 
it was effective during fiscal year 1967. 
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Section 207. Discretion to waive certain 
requirements 


Section 207 would amend subsection 5(e) 
of Public Law 81-815 to give the Commis- 
sioner of Education, in addition to the au- 
thority he now has to waive or decrease 
certain eligibility requirements, discretion- 
ary authority to waive or reduce the require- 
ments of subsection 5(f) in exceptional cir- 
cumstances where it is necessary to do so 
in order to avoid inequity and avoid defeat- 
ing the purposes of the act. Subsection 5(f) 
specifies that in determining the total of 
the payments which may be made to a local 
educational agency on the basis of a current 
application, the total number of federally 
connected children counted for payment 
may not exceed the estimated number of 
such children as of the end of the increase 
period covered by the current application 
minus the number of federally connected 
children which formed the basis for pay- 
ment under the last eligible application of 
such agency. 


Section 208. Effective date 


This section provides that the amendments 
to Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815 made by 
sections 201, 208, 204, 205, 206 and 207 shall 
be deemed to have been enacted before June 
30, 1967, and shall be effective for fiscal year 
beginning after that date. 


Part B.—Assistance for School Construction 
and Current Expenditures in Disaster Areas 


Section 217. School construction assistance 
in disasters occurring after July 1, 1967 


This section extends until July 1, 1971, the 
authority to provide Federal assistance to 
local educational activities for the restoration 
or replacement of elementary and secondary 
schools in areas affected by a major disaster, 
which authority is contained in section 16 of 
Public Law 81-815 as a result of amendments 
to the act contained in Public Law 89-313, 
and amends the section to authorize disaster 
school assistance to any other publicly oper- 
ated school providing technical, vocational, 
or other special education to children of ele- 
mentary or secondary school age. 

The proposed section 217 authorizes assist- 
ance also, in cases in which the disaster has 
not destroyed or damaged public elementary 
or secondary school facilities, but where pri- 
vate school facilities in the school attend- 
ance area of the local educational agency have 
been destroyed or seriously damaged and will 
not be replaced, thereby increasing the need 
of such agency for school construction assist- 
ance, Under the existing provision, assistance 
to a local educational agency may be provided 
only where public school facilities are dam- 
aged or destroyed. The amendment section 
retains the present requirement that assist- 
ance may be provided only if the local agency 
has made arrangements in conformity with 
section 7(a) of Public Law 81-874 for par- 
ticipation of private school children (also 
affected by the disaster) in programs the 
agency conducts. No assistance is provided, 
either under existing law or under the 
amendment, for the construction of facilities 
to accommodate private school children 
whose facilities are destroyed by a major 
disaster. 

The amendment also authorizes assistance 
in the form of a repayable loan for the res- 
toration or replacement of school facilities 
not in a declared disaster area where the 
Commissioner determines that public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities of a 
local educational agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of fire, flood, 
hurricane, earthquake, storm, malicious ac- 
tion of any person known or unknown, or 
other catastrophe, and the Governor of the 
State certifies the need for disaster assistance 
and gives assurance of the expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of State or local funds for 
the same purpose. 

The amendment would eliminate the re- 
quirement of a “reasonable tax effort and the 
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exercise of due diligence” by the educational 
agency in availing itself of State and other 
financial assistance, but would require such 
agency to use all State and other financial 
assistance available for the restoration of 
facilities as a condition to the receipt of 
assistance. The amendment provides a mini- 
mum amount of assistance that may be ex- 
tended for construction consisting of the 
lesser of $1,000, or one-half of 1 percent of 
such agency’s operating expenditures during 
the fiscal year preceding the one in which the 
disaster occurred. 

The amendment finally includes among eli- 
gible facilities those of any public agency pro- 
viding technical, vocational, or other special 
education to children of elementary or sec- 
ondary school age. 


Section 218. Current School Expenditures 
Assistance 

This section extends until July 1, 1971, the 
provisions of Section 7(a) of Public Law 81- 
874 authorizing Federal assistance for cur- 
rent school expenditures in declared disaster 
areas and makes corresponding amendments 
to section 7(a) of the act noted above for 
section 16 of Public Law 81-815 with respect 
to (1) extension of assistance to publicly 
operated schools providing technical, voca- 
tional, or other special education to children 
of elementary and secondary school age; (2) 
assistance in cases of localized or “pinpoint” 
disasters to elementary and secondary edu- 
cational agencies in other than declared dis- 
aster areas; (3) elimination of the require- 
ment for a determination of reasonable tax 
effort and exercise of “due diligence” of the 
local educational or other public agency in 
avalling itself of State and other financial 
assistance and the requirement that such 
agency use all State and other financial as- 
sistance available; and (4) establishing the 
minimum for assistance available to such 
agencies for school operating following a 
disaster. 

Section 7(a) is further amended to author- 
ize assistance to provide a level of education 
equivalent to that maintained in the schools 
of such agency prior to the occurrence of the 
disaster, and not to the last full fiscal year” 
prior to the occurrence of disaster as is now 
required. Section 7(b), which authorizes ad- 
ditional assistance for cost of replacement of 
instructional and maintenance supplies, 
equipment, and materials (including text- 
books), destroyed or seriously damaged as a 
result of the disaster, and to lease or other- 
wise provide school and cafeteria facilities 
needed to replace temporarily such facilities 
made unavailable as a result of the disaster, 
is amended to make clear the authority to use 
grant funds to make minor repairs to facili- 
ties where necessitated by a major disaster. 


Mr. MORSE. Finally, Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to title IV of 
H.R. 7819, in which are contained pro- 
visions for adequate leadtime for plan- 
ning and evaluation in elementary and 
secondary school programs. At the begin- 
ning of my presentation I detailed the 
considerations which undergirded our 
decisions upon formula language of title 
I of ESEA. Yet a review of the testimony 
in our hearings record will reveal that 
almost as much testimony was received 
on late funding as on any other issue 
before us. From every level of school ad- 
ministration, from every kind of school 
district, rural, intermediate or urban- 
metropolitan, and from every citizen 
serving on the school boards of our coun- 
try, there came an entreaty—represented 
through their associations—that a way 
be found for some certainty in our edu- 
cational programs which would permit 
schools to plan their activities in an or- 
derly fashion. 
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The provisions of title IV of H.R. 7819 
are devoted to meeting this plea. In our 
executive sessions, we had presented to 
us a plan which resulted from the task 
force that had been working in this area 
at the request of the President of the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
that the basic document used in support 
of the proposal, together with the mate- 
rial contained in the study of the US. 
Office of Education, entitled Report No. 
1 of the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation,” be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, together with as many of the 
charts as are permissible. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPROVING DHEW SUPPORT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS—A MODEL AUTHORIZATION AND 
FUNDING SYSTEM FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, SEPTEMBER 1967 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Weljare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: The President in his 
Health and Education Message to the Con- 
gress this past February 28, expressed his 
deep concern with the late funding of edu- 
cation programs in the section entitled, “A 
better education timetable” as follows: 

“One condition which severely hampers 
educational planning is the congressional 
schedule for authorizations and appropria- 
tions. When Congress enacts and funds pro- 
grams near the end of a session, the Nation’s 
schools and colleges must plan their pro- 
grams without knowing what Federal re- 
sources will be available to them to meet 
their needs. As so many Governors have said, 
the Federal legislative calendar often proves 
incompatible with the academic calendar. 

“I urge that the Congress enact education 
appropriations early enough to allow the 
Nation’s schools and colleges to plan ef- 
fectively. I have directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to work with 
the Congress toward this end.” 

Pursuant to the President’s direction you 
formed a task force to develop approaches to 
this problem which would result in an im- 
proved system for authorizing, funding, and 
administering the federally-assisted educa- 
tional programs. 

I am pleased to submit to you a report of 
this task force which we believe offers 
promise of a constructive solution to the 
problem of timing DHEW appropriations for 
educational programs. We believe that the 
plan presented in this report if adopted 
would go a long way toward improving the 
effectiveness of these programs. 

We recognize, of course, that the legisla- 
tive recommendations implicit in this plan 
will be weighed by the President in the light 
of the overall requirements of the Govern- 
ment and the condition prevailing at the 
time his plans are submitted to the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. KELLY, 
Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, 
Chairman of the Task Force. 
TASK FORCE ON TIMING OF DHEW APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Albert J. Abrams, Secretary of the Senate, 
State of New York, Albany, New York. 

Ben Barnes, Speaker, House of Representa- 
tives, State of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Paul Carlin, Director of Federal and Con- 
gressional Relations, National School Boards 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Donald W. Dunnan, Superintendent, The 
St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

J. W. Edgar, Commissioner of Education, 
State of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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T. N. Hurd, Director of the Budget, State 
of New York, Albany, New York. 

Robert F. Kerley, Vice President for Busi- 
ness Affairs and Treasurer, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Jesse M. Unruh, Speaker of the California 
State Assembly, State of California, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


DHEW members 


James F. Kelly, Assistant Secretary, Comp- 
troller, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.“ 

J. Graham Sullivan, Deputy Commissioner, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Sam A. Kimble, Associate Director, Office 
of Extramural Programs, Public Health Sery- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Technical assistance and data were pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Budget. 


BACKGROUND 


President Johnson has directed the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
study ways and means of improving the 
timing of key Federal actions affecting edu- 
cational programs receiving grant support. 
In undertaking this study the Department 
has recognized the need to reconcile the re- 
quirements of the thoughtful and complex 
Congressional authorization and appropria- 
tion cycle with the requirements of the cycles 
of Federal, State, and local implementation. 
Recent studies by the Special Subcommittee 
on Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, and by the Council of 
State Governments ? underscore the serious- 
ness of the problems created by the dispari- 
ties between these two cycles. 

The Secretary established a task force of 
informed administrators, State legislators, 
and educators from States, cities, and uni- 
versities to assist the Department in fully 
identifying and evaluating alternative solu- 
tions and developing recommendations. Be- 
cause the solution ultimately recommended 
is a combination of several methods which 
we have tried and used with success in the 
past, the resulting report is felt to provide a 
basis for changes which are practical, effec- 
tive and reasonable. Though the methods 
themselves are not new, the systematic meld- 
ing of these methods into a comprehensive 
plan of action represents a new approach to 
the problem. 

THE PROBLEM 


The Federal process which results in the 
authorization, appropriation, and adminis- 
tration of national programs of educational 
support is an extended and complex process 
involving cooperation at all levels of Govern- 
ment. For example, Congress must carefully 
consider the substance and content of new 
programs, and it must determine a suitable 
level of funding. Federal agencies must 
develop nec administrative rules and 
regulations. States must coordinate the ac- 
tions of their legislatures with those of their 
local governments, and local school districts 
must plan, budget and hire necessary staff. 

Nonetheless, the significance of the pro- 
grams being enacted frequently induces a 
desire to achieve their earliest possible imple- 
mentation. When the activities necessary for 
implementation are compressed, however, 
several significant problems result: 

1. A tight time schedule makes it consider- 


*Chairman. 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Special Subcommittee 
on Education, Report No. 1, “Study of the 
United States Office of Education,” 89th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1967. Report is incorporated 
in appendix 1. 

2 Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
Illinois, Report RM-401, Cost to the States 
Resulting from Delays in Authorization or 
Appropriation of Federal Grants-in-Aid”, 
May 1967. 
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ably more difficult for education officials to 
plan effectively for the development and 
implementation of school programs. 

2. The recruitment and employment of 
teachers is substantially hindered if they 
cannot be hired at the time of the year when 
the most able of them are available for 
interviews and seeking new employment. 

3. Initiation of new or expanded educa- 
tional programs is unnecessarily delayed 
until well into the school year when they 
cannot produce the most effective results. 

4, Community pressure for full utilization 
of Federal funds late in the school year often 
results in expenditures for lower priority 
school needs. 

5. School districts which attempt to antici- 
pate the amount of Federal assistance which 
will be available to them, at times, find them- 
selves overcommitted when the subsequent 
allocation of appropriated funds results in 
their receiving less money than they had 
anticipated. 

6. Public expectations for the Federally 
assisted program remain unfulfilled partly 
because school administrators are unable to 
utilize fully and most effectively funds which 
are received after the school year has begun. 

7. Careful evaluation of Federally assisted 
programs is hampered by the lateness of 
available information concerning the nature 
and effectiveness of educational improve- 
nee which such assistance has made pos- 
sible. 


MAJOR ALTERNATIVES REVIEWED BY STUDY 
GROUP 


The heavy workload of Congressional leg- 
islative and appropriation committees makes 
it impractical to anticipate that legislative 
authorization and appropriations can be 
speeded up to any appreciable extent. Even 
if such Congressional actions could be com- 
pleted by July 1 of each year, it would not 
provide the kind of lead time necessary for 
effective program planning and implemen- 
tation. The study group has found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to explore other alternative 
solutions that might improve effective pro- 
gram implementation within the present 
timing pattern of Congressional action. The 
following are alternatives which the study 
group has considered on the basis of their 
proven effectiveness in other p and 
their possible applicability to State and lo- 
cal primary and secondary education pro- 
grams: 


1. Fund programs from a Congressional 
appropriation which is made a fiscal year 
in advance of the grant period. This arrange- 
ment has been used effectively in the sup- 
port of graduate training programs, where 
it is necessary for colleges and universities 
to select students for training support several 
months in advance of the beginning of their 
training period. By approving grants be- 
tween January and April from currently 
available appropriations for training pro- 
grams to begin the following July it has been 
possible to permit the schools to follow a 
schedule in developing and conducting their 
training programs which conforms to the 
needs of both the students and the schools. 
Except when a Federal grant program adopts 
such a system at its inception, the use of this 
system requires for the first fiscal year of 
its implementation a doubled appropria- 
tion—one to support the on-going program 
for the current year and one to support the 
program for the upcoming year. 

2. Establish a different 12 month period 
from the traditional July 1-June 30 period 
for the availability of financial support for 
State and local program operations. This ap- 
proach has proved effective with respect to 
research grants and some types of demon- 
stration programs. It has the advantage of 
permitting operations to start at any time 
during a fiscal year. Federal support would 
be available for 12 or more months from 
that date both for the initial period of 
funding and all subsequent periods of sup- 
port. This approach has only limited appli- 
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cability to most continuing State and local 
education programs, however, since the 
established operational cycle for these agen- 
cies is usually a September-August period. 

3. Provide that each fiscal year appropria- 
tion shall be available for use during two 
fiscal years. This arrangement has worked 
well in a number of construction grant pro- 
grams. It permits a longer lead time for the 
development of programs and avoids the 
tendency to commit funds for marginally 
important purposes near the end of fiscal 
year to prevent the funds from lapsing. This 
system has the disadvantage, however, of 
permitting a build-up of program costs in a 
fiscal year as a result of carry-over funds. If 
in a subsequent year for instance correspond- 
ing carry-over funds are not available, these 
costs can be sustained only with great dif- 
ficulty, if at all. 

4. Provide a period of time and funds for 
advance planning before the initiation of a 
new program, This arrangement provides an 
opportunity for both the Federal adminis- 
tering agency and the State and local agen- 
cies to do the necessary advance preparation 
for the initiation of a new program. It is 
a technique which was used effectively in 
the establishment of the Medicare program 
when the benefits under the program became 
effective 12 months or 18 months after the 
program was authorized. 

5. Provide authority in the appropriation 
act of one fiscal year for the Federal agency 
to obligate funds for grants during that year, 
although actual payment would come from 
funds included in the appropriation for the 
next fiscal year. This arrangement is used in 
a limited way in the various HEW student 
loan programs, It would have the advantage 
of providing a firm commitment to State and 
local agencies at a time earlier than the 
beginning of the grant period without the 
necessity for the Congressional appropria- 
tion to be made at that earlier date. 

RECOMMENDATION—THE PRINCIPLES 


On the basis of its analysis of the problem, 
the study group has concluded that any 
proposal for corrective action should include 
the following principles if it is to prove most 
effective: 

The period of program authorization 
should be sufficiently long and stable to per- 
mit an evaluation of effectiveness 
prior to consideration of extension legislation. 

Time and funds for planning on a con- 
tinuing basis should be included. 

The authorizing legislation should provide 
a basis for making firm advance commit- 
ments of funds to State and local agencies 
in the spring of the year. 

A period of at least one year lead time 
should be provided on Congressional action 
to terminate, extend, or revise a Federal as- 
sistance program. 


THE PLAN 


In order to carry out these principles the 
study group recommends that the following 
specifications be included in legislation au- 
thorizing Federal grant assistance for State 
and local primary and secondary education 
programs: 

1. The Federal assistance program should 
be authorized for a minimum of five years. 

2. Authorizing legislation should provide 
that a planning and evaluation grant would 
be available to States and localities for each 
of the five years, with the amount for each 
year to be keyed to the level of operational 
funds authorized for the subsequent year. 

3. The legislation should authorize grant 
funds for program operations for each of four 
years, beginning with the second of the five 
year program. 

4. Appropriations should be advanced one 
year thus giving notice to officials at the 
Federal, State and local level of the amounts 
which will become available at the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year. This will re- 
quire appropriation action with respect to 
two years in order to put on-going programs 
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on the new schedule, This will not constitute 
doubling up in as much as the funds for 
each year would be available for obligation 
only with respect to the year identified. This 
should give local officials sufficient notice of 
funds to become available so that they can 
with confidence enter into advance commit- 
ments for the employment of staff and long 
lead time equipment. 

5. Recognize the school year September 1 
to August 31 as the period for which the 
funds are available. 

6. The legislation should require that an 
annual evaluation report be provided to the 
House and Senate legislative committees and 
that a comprehensive evaluation report be 
made during the fourth year. 

7. The legislation should provide for Con- 
gress to consider the extension or modifica- 
tion of the program authorization during the 
fourth year in order to provide a year’s lead 
time for State and local planning purposes. 

8. The legislation should provide that ap- 
propriations are authorized to be made for 
one additional year (the sixth year) if legis- 
lation to authorize an extension has not been 
either enacted or rejected by the beginning 
of the fifth fiscal year of the authorization. 

(See Appendix II for example of model in 
operation). 

SUMMARY 

The net effect of this recommended system 
would be to establish a Federal-State-local 
relationship which can better foster the plan- 
ning necessary in order to meet pressing and 
long-run educational needs. In a word, this 
system provides for a firm commitment of 
Federal funds at a point in time which allows 
local school boards to take into account Fed- 
eral as well as State and local funds in for- 
mulating their next year’s school program and 
teacher employment requirements. It also 
allows for the continuing evaluation of pro- 
gram results with reports available to local, 
State, and Federal administrators and legis- 
lators, as well as providing lead time for any 
extension, termination, or revision of Fed- 
eral assistance provisions. The study group is 
convinced that such a system is feasible and 
that in operation it would prove to be an 
effective and efficient arrangement for 
strengthening State and local education pro- 
grams and for protecting and enhancing the 
Federal investment in such programs. 

APPENDIXES 

Appendix I. House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Special 
Subcommittee on Education, Report No. 1, 
“Study of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation,” 89th Cong., 2nd sess., 1967. 

Appendix II. Model System in Operation. 

Appendix ITI, Report Presentation in Chart 
Form. 
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STUDY OF THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION— 
LATE FUNDING 


The detrimental effects of late funding on 
the various Federal programs (and especially 
on those under the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 and on the several 
student financial aid programs) have been 
brought home repeatedly to the subcommit- 
tee through its Washington hearings, its 
series of field investigations, its national 
survey of local and institutional program ad- 
ministrators, and its day-to-day contacts 
with the educational community at large. 
Indeed, of all the problem areas identified 
and discussed during the course of the sub- 
committee’s study, late funding was perhaps 
brought up more frequently than any other 
matter, and the body of comments on it dis- 
played the highest degree of uniformity. 

The roots of the problem of late funding 
are easily discerned. They lie in the disparity 
that exists between the academic calendar 
and the Federal fiscal calendar, 

Generally, the local school agency (and the 
institution of higher education) conducts 
its planning for the academic year during the 
spring of the preceding academic year. Of 
course, sensible planning must be predicated 
on a firm knowledge of the fiscal resources 
that will be available in the following Sep- 
tember. When Federal funds represented only 
a minuscule portion of the agency’s overall 
budget, the agency could form its plans 
without an exact knowledge of the amount 
of such funds it would ultimately receive. 
But as the flow of Federal money has in- 
creased, the feasibility of this sort of plan- 
ning has decreased. Today, many agencies 
and institutions simply cannot lay adequate 
Plans for the coming academic year unless 
they have a firm idea of the amount of Fed- 
eral support they will be granted. 

For the most part, however, the congres- 
sional appropriations process does not mesh 
with the educational planning process. The 
former, unlike the latter, is not directed at 
all to the spring of the year; rather, it is tied 
to the fiscal year running from July 1 to 
June 30. A firm commitment of Federal 
funds at the very beginning of this fiscal 
period would lead to difficulties for local 
agencies, since, by necessity, they must plan 
during the spring months. In practice, how- 
ever, actual appropriations, at least for edu- 
cational assistance programs, are more likely 
to be made in August, September, or even 
October than in July, (See app. 1.) It may 
be said that if July commitments would 
lead to difficulties, commitments made in 
September or October—after the school year 
has already begun—can lead only to some- 
thing akin to chaos, 

Yet it is just this sort of chaos that local 
school agencies are, all too often, faced 
with in the matter of Federal funds. The 
funding history of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act offers the prime case 
in point. That act was approved by the 
President on April 11, 1965—during the very 
period when many agencies were in the 
process of drawing up their budgets for the 
1965-66 school year. The appropriation for 
the act, however, was not approved until 
September 23, or more than 5 months after 
enactment, and nearly a month into the 
school calendar. Up to this point, the onus 
of the late funding rested on Congress alone. 
But after final approval of the appropriation 
on September 23, it took the Office of Educa- 
tion another month to calculate State-by- 
State allocations and make the first commit- 
ment of funds. And added to the difficulties 
stemming from late funding per se were 
other difficulties originating from the slow- 
ness of OE in issuing guidelines and regula- 
tions for the various programs authorized 
under the act. (See app. 2.) In view of all 
this, it is small wonder that many local 
agencies could not get their programs under- 
way until January of 1966. 
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It was apparent to all concerned that the 
late funding had exerted noticeable effects 
on the quality of the programs implemented 
in that first year of experience under ESEA. 
In fact, the National Advisory Council on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children, in 
its first report on title I of the act, included 
the following among its 10 recommenda- 
tions: 

“There is no doubt that implementation 
of title I was greatly hampered this year by 
the nonavailability of funds until after the 
school year began. Most personnel in needed 
specialties were already under contract, and 
school administrators were forced to plan 
projects almost overnight. The pressures of 
time gave State departments of education 
little opportunity to revise substantially 
many quickly conceived programs. We 
strongly urge the Congress to enact the next 
title I appropriations bill as early as pos- 
sible, but not later than early summer 1966, 
to permit more careful program development 
and thus assure more effective use of the 
funds.“ 

Unfortunately, this recommendation, 
which was but an echo of what nearly every 
local school chief involved in the program 
had been saying, was not heeded by Congress 
in 1966, There were extenuating circum- 
stances; the act was up for fairly major 
legislative amendments, which had to be con- 
sidered before appropriations could be made. 
Due to the press of affairs, these amend- 
ments were not brought to the floor until 
early in October of 1966, and final agreement 
was not reached until October 20. 

The fiscal year 1967 appropriation for title 
I of the amended act was contained in Pub- 
lic Law 89-697, which was signed on October 
27. It was not until late November that the 
Office of Education could inform each State 
of its “estimated allocation.” Worse still, it 
was almost the end of February 1967 before 
OE informed the States of their actual allot- 
ment funds for use in the school year which 
had begun nearly 6 months earlier. 

Moreover, disparities between estimated“ 
title I allocations as of November 1966 and 
actual allocations as of February 1967 fur- 
nish a vignette of the hazards that lie in 
trying to plan without a firm knowledge of 
the amount of grants to be made. The No- 
vember estimate for the State of California, 
for example, was $80.7 million; but the Feb- 
ruary actual proved to be only $74.3 million, 
or 92 percent of the estimate. On the other 
hand, Pennsylyania’s estimated allocation 
was set at $46.4 million, while its actual 
allotment was calculated 3 months later at 
$48.6 million. Differences of this magnitude 
between estimated and actual grants, even if 
they occurred in the preceding spring rather 
than in the middle of the school year, could 
not help but set planning awry. 

The consternation over late funding among 
State, local, and Federal schoolmen can be 
abundantly documented from the record of 
the subcommittee’s Washington and field 
hearings. On the second day of the Washing- 
ton hearings, for example, there was this 
from Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe II: 

“One of the problems to which I would like 
to call attention is the disparity between the 
appropriation timetable of the Congress and 
the planning timetable of schools and col- 
leges. Any efforts which can be made to re- 
solve the difficulties involved in this matter 
will be a boon to education. Typically, schools 
engage new personnel and plan during the 
early spring for new programs which start 
in September. As larger percentages of their 
commitments involve Federal funds, they 
have great difficulty in planning effectively, 
since these funds are not appropriated by the 
time decisions must be reached. Although 
“continuing resolutions” passed in late June 
are helpful, they are far from the ideal solu- 
tion to this problem. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to have a significant role in 
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school financing, it seems to me essential 
to look for appropriations practices which 
would prevent relationships with States and 
communities from being regularly conducted 
on a crisis basis.” 

A small sampling of other statements on 
this matter from representatives of the ele- 
mentary-secondary level of education fol- 
lows: 

From the Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Maine: 

“I have a few conclusions or suggestions 
that I would like to make. * * * Failure to 
make appropriations on time. By that I 
mean prior to or at the beginning of a fiscal 
year has proven to be costly in terms of em- 
ployment of competent personnel. We have 
the problem, for example, of employing per- 
sonnel in September or October. Under the 
terms and code of ethics, teacher personnel 
are not expected to make changes after the 
first of August. This has been somewhat re- 
strictive—in terms of employment, person- 
nel, and organizations, effectiveness in eval- 
uating and reporting, and probably has 
caused higher financial outlays.” 

From the deputy commissioner of the 
Missouri State Department of Education: 

“An area of great concern is the late date 
we obtain appropriations from Congress for 
the various Federal programs. The U.S. 
Budget Office and the Office of Education 
further delay the actual time we receive the 
State allocations for the various acts. 

“For instance, Congress did not appro- 
priate funds this year until October 22, 1966, 
and as of December 1, 1966, the Missouri 
State Department of Education had not re- 
ceived information concerning official State 
allocations for any of the various Federal 
programs. 
“This prevents the State department of 
education and the local school districts from 
making maximum use of provisions of the 
Federal programs. The degree of uncertainty 
concerning the appropriations, State alloca- 
tions, and interpretation of new acts and 
amendments to existing acts limits the ef- 
fective use of provisions of Federal programs 
and the funds appropriated by Congress. 

“Large-sized school districts must begin 
budget planning by September, and medium- 
sized school districts by December of the 
prior fiscal year for efficient operation of 
their educational program. 

“The total school budget consists of three 
interrelated parts: (1) Educational plan; 
(2) spending plan; and (3) financing plan. 

“Federal funds should be included as an 
integral part of the total school budget. The 
budget must be completed by February so 
the board of education can study the budget 
and recommend the tax rate to be presented 
to the patrons of the district. 

“In accordance with the budget, school 
districts employ personnel during April and 
May for the next school year. 

“This type of planning is essential to effec- 
tively utilize the Federal funds to improve 
education at the local level to the greatest 
degree of efficiency. 

“Congress should pass educational acts 
and make appropriations by September of 
the previous fiscal year in order to obtain the 
maximum results for funds invested.” 

From a spokesman for the California 
School Boards Association: 

“Congressional appropriations calendar 
and school district budgeting: Once again 
there is almost unanimous opinion that the 
appropriations for local school districts must 
be made by Congress early in the year (in 
California before May 15), or the appropria- 
tions should be for more than 1 year. Other- 
wise, the program will lack continuity, and 
there will be a loss of trained personnel when 
they feel job uncertainty due to lack of 
funding. California law requires that a notice 
in writing be sent to teachers by May 15 if 
they are not going to be hired for the follow- 
ing year. When Congress does not appropri- 
ate funds by this date, superintendents must 
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notify the teachers that they may not be re- 
hired, The result is chaotic.” 

From a Minnesota school superintendent: 

“Then in conclusion I just would like to 
say that one of the most difficult problems 
with Federal programs is the time of the year 
that appropriations are made by Congress. 
We do not know if the programs will be fi- 
nanced—or to what degree—until after the 
school year begins. 

“This makes it difficult to keep personnel 
from year to year, and it makes it necessary 
to start many programs without the needed 
supplies and equipment. 

“If we are to obtain the best results from 
the funds expended, the appropriations 
should be made a year in advance, or, at the 
latest, by March of each year. 

“We have a very difficult time on our title 
I and to some extent title II programs be- 
cause we never know if we can hire people 
for the following year. Because of the short- 
age of teachers, they have just about their 
own choice of where to go. Therefore, if we 
do not know until September or October, we 
cannot hold these teachers. This means we 
have to go out and hire a new staff the fol- 
lowing year and this makes the program in- 
efficient. 

“I don’t think under this type of situation 
we are getting true value for the money that 
the Federal Government is spending for the 
educational program.” 

From the director of Federal relations of 
the St. Louis public schools: 

“Most of the school systems were very 
afraid of what would happen to the ESEA 
legislation in the hurried last days of the 
Congress. Every time we picked up a news- 
paper we noted some new direction in the 
legislation. At the same time we were com- 
mitted to personnel and programs with no 
real assurance that the needed money would 
be appropriated. I suppose that there are few 
things on which all public school adminis- 
trators agree but I am sure that they agree 
that they must know much earlier in the 
year how much money will be available for 
programs, The date on which funds are ap- 
propriated is not too important for the re- 
imbursable programs like NDEA Title III and 
the Vocational Education Act, But the ESEA 
provides funds before programs start. Any 
program involving teachers and other per- 
sonnel must be planned months in advance 
of the starting date. We therefore desper- 
ately need a firm commitment for program 
and funds in the spring of the year if the 
projects are to start in the fall.” 

From the Georgia State coordinator of 
title I, ESEA: 

“One of my areas of concern is the late date 
in a given fiscal year on which firm figures 
are available for the amount of money which 
may be used by the various local educational 
agencies. 

“Another concern is the altering of legisla- 
tion affecting title I operations for a given 
fiscal year after much of the fiscal year has 


passed. 

“I would suggest that legislation and ap- 
propriations be established well in advance of 
the fiscal year in which they are to become 
effective. This would, I believe, make for bet- 
ter planning, more effective programs, and 
wiser use of the money available. 

“Mrs. Green you very much, Mr. 
Beemon, 

“May I say that in all of the hearings we 
have been conducting the point which you 
raised in your last paragraph has become 
abundantly clear that Congress is still oper- 
ating on the time schedule which existed 
prior to a major involvement by the Federal 
Government in education. I think that Con- 
gress has not taken notice of the problems of 
the school year in authorizing legislation or 
appropriating the funds. 

“Mr, BxxNMON. I appreciate your recognizing 
that fact.” 

And from the deputy State superintendent 
of public instruction, Wisconsin: 
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“Our school year starts with an upswing 
in September and ends with a downswing in 
June. Educational planning for this period 
must be done at least 3 to 6 months in ad- 
vance. This leadtime is necessary not only for 
recruitment of personnel, but also for action 
to be taken on educational programs by local 
school boards and school electors during the 
annual school meetings in July. Crash pro- 
grams initiated after the beginning of the 
school year and late appropriations cause 
problems.“ 

This documentation could be extended for 
a great number of pages, especially if one 
wanted to add to this subcommittee’s record 
the record of hearings on both the 1966 and 
1967 amendments to ESEA. Rather than be- 
laboring the point in piecemeal fashion, how- 
ever, the subcommittee would present results 
of a questionnaire item which bears directly 
on it. 

The subcommittee’s questionnaire on 
ESEA was sent to approximately 3,500 local 
school agencies. About 2,500 completed ques- 
tionnaires were returned. Item II- (H) on 
the questionnaire asked the local adminis- 
trators: “What is the latest month you 
would like to have firm commitment of 
funds that will be available for the follow- 
ing school year?” 

Viewed cumulatively, the response to this 
item show that 18 percent of the agencies 
would like to have a definite commitment of 
funds no later than the end of February 
of the school year preceding the year in 
which the funds would be used. Thirty-three 
percent asked for definite allocations by the 
end of March; 46 percent by April 30; 58 
percent by the end of May; and fully 76 per- 
cent by the end of June. Only 22 percent of 
the agencies felt they could get by with July 
or August commitments, and none, it must 
be assumed, favored the current practice of 
delaying commitments until after com- 
mencement of the school year. 

Finally, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as originally enacted 
and as first implemented afforded examples 
of two practices which the subcommittee 
feels have contributed to or exacerbated the 
problem of late funding. 

The first of these centered on program au- 
thorizations. The authorization for title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is based on a formula, and thus it must 
be computed anew each year to reflect 
changes in the several factors of the formula. 
Titles II, III, and V, however, were given 
dollar amount authorizations, but only for 
the first year of the 5-year period for which 
the programs were authorized, The original 
authorization language for title II is typical 
of the three: 

“For the purpose of making grants under 
this title, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 3 
succeeding fiscal years, only such sums may 
be appropriated as the Congress may here- 
after authorize by law.” 

Thus, as originally enacted, titles II, III, 
and V of ESEA, and also title III of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, required a 
yearly enactment of authorizing legislation 
before any appropriation could be made. This 
year-by-year method is, of course, justifiable 
in new and highly original programs, since 
it allows Congress to subject the programs 
to a detailed annual. review. At the same 
time, however, it is cumbersome and slow, 
and it acts as a definite brake on the speed 
of the appropriations process. Consequently, 
the subcommittee recommends that, in all 
save special circumstances, appropriations 
for education programs be authorized over 
& 2-year period; and further, that decisions 
as to the renewal or termination of these 
authorizations be taken 1 full year in ad- 
vance of their scheduled expiration dates. In 
this way, appropriations would not be held 
up annually to wait on authorizing legisla- 
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tion, and the users of the programs might 
have a better idea of what level of support 
to expect under a particular program. 

It should perhaps be noted that Congress 
is apparently already moving in the direc- 
tion recommended above. Most of the new 
Pp authorized under the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, for example, were given 
dollar-figure authorizations for a 3-year pe- 
riod. Again, the 1966 amendments to ESEA 
authorized appropriations under titles II, 
III, and V for fiscal years 1967 and 1968, 
rather than for fiscal year 1967 only. 

It might also be pointed out that, as a 
practical matter, local school districts and 
colleges and universities can find little guid- 
ance with respect to the expected level of 
funding by reference to the authorization 
figures. Appropriation requests of the U.S. 
Office of Education for fiscal year 1968 offer 
an illustration. Across the board, the fiscal 
year 1968 request for programs for which 
there is a specific dollar authorization rep- 
resents approximately only 58 percent of the 
statutory authorizations, and the subsequent 
requests by the Office of Education for only 
partial funding contribute greatly to the 
widespread uncertainty at the local level 
with respect to the level of funding. It is 
highly desirable that more careful consid- 
eration be given to the authorization levels 
established by the Congress when appropria- 
tions requests are presented. 

The second area of difficulty associated 
with the original ESEA centered on the 
“crash” schedule for implementation of the 
programs. As noted, the law was enacted in 
April and was to go into full effect nationally 
during the school year which was to com- 
mence in but 5 months’ time. After delays 
attributable to the deliberateness of the ap- 
propriations process and to the slowness of 
OE in getting out regulations, guidelines, 
and finally payments, many school agencies 
were faced with the pleasant-seeming but 
nonetheless pressing necessity of spending 
large sums of money within small periods of 
time, or of having that money taken away 
from them. And with the enactment of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the whole 
hurryup process was repeated, with even less 
leadtime in which prospective participants 
could familiarize themselves with the pro- 
grams and plan their activities on an inte- 
grated basis. 

Accepting the assertion that the Federal 
Government is now and will continue to 
be a bona fide junior partner in the edu- 
cational system, the subcommittee would 
point out that the need for immediate action 
has given considerable way to that for care- 
ful planning. With respect to future edu- 
cational enactments, the subcommittee 
therefore recommends that, whenever possi- 
ble, a first year of limited funding be au- 
thorized, which year will serve as a time for 
planning and preparation in all the affected 
layers of the educational complex. Under 
such an arrangement, the Office of Educa- 
tion would have ample time to form up its 
program staff and attend to the matter of 
regulations, guidelines, and general program 
information in a far less frenetic and more 
thorough manner than has obtained; and 
the potential user in the educational com- 
munity would be able to integrate the newly 
authorized assistance into its overall pro- 
gram rather than merely adding it to the 
top 


Turning from ESEA to view higher edu- 
cation assistance programs, and especially 
those affording aid to students, the deleteri- 
ous effects of late funding are again quite 
evident. The typical institution of higher 
education is currently in the student assist- 
ance business in a large way. Its overall pro- 
gram is likely to involve its own funds—from 
State or private sources, or both—and funds 
under one or more of the several Federal 
programs of loans, grants, and work-study. 
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It is becoming quite common for one student 
to receive an aid package made up of assist- 
ance from two or more of these multiple 
sources, 

To figure such a package so that it meets 
a student's need in the most economical and 
useful manner, the institutional aid officer, 
it goes without saying, must know how much 
money he can count on from each source at 
the time of his determination. As was the 
case with elementary-secondary schools, the 
usual time for making these determinations 
is the spring preceding the academic year 
in which the aid will be used. This spring 
determination is especially essentially in the 
case of freshmen-to-be, since the very ma- 
triculation of an increasing proportion of 
those young men and women is dependent 
on the assistance they might be granted. 

Yet the fact remains that the institutions 
are not given firm comitments under the 
Federal student assistance programs during 
the vital spring months, In fact, it is not un- 
common for the institution to receive its 
Federal funds after the academic year has 
already begun. 

Throughout the course of the study of the 
Office of Education, nearly every institu- 
tional financial aid officer with whom the 
subcommittee held converse directed re- 
marks to the problem of late funding, either 
in formal statements or informally. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the record of the field 
hearings should suffice to give the tenor of 
their concern: 

“I would like at this time to express con- 
cern over three major problems. 

“1, The first of these is late notification 
of National Defense Student Loan Program 
funds. 

“At this point I would like to stop and give 
the dates from 1962 to 1966, the dates on 
which the University of Maine received a 
firm commitment of National Defense funds. 
In 1962, we got our commitment on August 
15; in 1963, on September 5; in 1964, on Sep- 
tember 16; 1965 was a very good year, June 
16; in 1966, on August 5. 

“This causes great problems in committing 
money to students since we don’t have a 
commitment ourselves as to exactly how 
much money we will have to loan, 

“The U.S. Office of Education need not 
share the blame here. It seems that Con- 
gress insists on waiting until the 11th hour 
to appropriate the funds. 

“However, the wrath of participating insti- 
tutions must be borne by the Office of Edu- 
cation. It would seem advisable for Congress 
to put the appropriation of the money for 
this program at the top of the calendar in 
order to give participating institutions an 
opportunity to receive a commitment of their 
allocation at the earliest possible time. It 
seems that year after year, school is about 
to open before a firm commitment of funds 
is received” (assistant director of student aid, 
University of Maine). 

„ the staff of HEW and those of us 
responsible for planning and administrating 
many and extensive student aid programs 
are severely handicapped by the disparity be- 
tween the appropriation timetable and the 
timetable required by HEW and the colleges 
in planning and budgeting for student aid 
programs. Colleges should have a firm com- 
mitment of support funds for each student 
aid program not later than March preceding 
the next fiscal year’s operation. I join other 
college administrators and personnel of HEW 
in appealing to you to help resolve the diffi- 
culties caused by the lateness in the appro- 
priation of support funds, Much of our pres- 
ent difficulty can be alleviated if we could 
remove the crisis method of conducting stu- 
dent aid programs. Inefficiency and waste, 
for which we could be critizied can be largely 
eliminated if our time and energies could 
be directed toward planning and coordinat- 
ing multiple student aid programs” (director, 
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Bureau of Student Loans and Scholarships, 
University of Minnesota). 

“Unanimous support was given the recom- 
mendation that the Federal programs be 
funded earlier in the year so that colleges 
would be aware of the amount of support at 
the time awards would be made. (For in- 
stance, admissions at Illinois State Univer- 
sity for the 1966-67 school year were closed 
in March 1966, before we knew what funds 
would be available to students.)“ (director, 
student financial aids, Southern Ilinois 
University, reporting on a meeting of the 
Midwest Association of Financial Aids Admin- 
istrators) 

“* * * the NDSL programs seems to pro- 
vide the greatest benefit for the largest num- 
ber of students. We would urge that it be 
continued. Our suggestions for change are 
few: The most valuable change would be 
the firm commitment of our annual alloca- 
tion somewhat earlier than in past years” 
(dean of students, University of Missouri at 
Kansas City). 

In its attempt to measure the effects and 
isolate the defects of the several Federal 
student aid programs, the subcommittee 
again resorted to the questionnaire proce- 
dure. The instrument was sent to 600 in- 
stitutions of higher education, of all types 
and in all parts of the country, and 470 of 
the institutions completed and returned it. 
Three of the items on the questionnaire bear 
directly on the matter of late funding. Re- 
sponses to those items would seem to confirm 
that concern over the matter is fully as wide- 
spread as the excerpts cited above indicate, 

Item VII (2) put this question to the in- 
stitutions: “Does late funding by Congress 
present problems in administering your fi- 
nancial aid programs?” To this query, 75 
percent of the reporting institutions replied 
in the affirmative. Moreover, the survey in- 
dicates that in the larger institutions, where 
the incidence of participation in Federal stu- 
dent assistance programs is likely to be 
higher, the percentage of affirmative replies 
is even greater. Thus, of the smaller stratum 
of institutions—those with student enroll- 
ment of under 600—60 percent replied that 
late funding was an obstacle to the efficient 
administration of the programs. But of the 
schools with enrollment between 2,500 and 
9,999 students, percent found this to be 
the case. And for the largest schools (enroll- 
ment of 10,000 and above), fully 89 percent 
replied that late funding was indeed a 
problem. 

The related questionnaire item VIII (3) 
asked those institutions which answered the 
item treated above with a “yes” to comment 
on the problems caused by late funding. A 
small random sampling of these comments 
is appended in the interest of completing the 
record: 

“There have been occasions when the 
checks needed for the NDSL program have 
arrived after the registration period is over. 
We are required by State law to charge late 
registration fees for students who do not 
pay their registration fees on time.” 

“Late National Defense last year made us 
cautious in committing funds to entering 
students in April when letters are sent. We 
should know our funding by February or 
March each year for all 3 programs to gain 
maximum benefit to the student.” 

“How do you establish matching funds for 
an unknown budget?” 

“Firm commitments cannot be made to 
students thereby creating a problem for those 
who preregister and for incoming students 
whose enrollment is dependent upon the 
financial aid package.” 

“The greatest of all problems—we must 
rsa in March for the fall and spring semes- 

rs.” 

“We can’t prepare our institutional budget 
adequately when relying on late funds from 
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Congress. We have to make assumptions 
which may prove false.” 

“Late appropriations usually make it im- 
possible for us to make a firm commitment 
to the students for the school year, thereby 
making it necessary for them to borrow 
from other sources, where the interest and 
repayment terms are not as satisfactory as 
the Federal loan programs.” 

“We find ourselves tentatively committing 
funds that we might not receive.” 

“It makes us nervous; we generally assume 
approval and make commitments; so far we 
have been lucky.” 

Finally from the student financial aid 
questionnaire, item VIII(4) asked those in- 
stitutions which were troubled by late fund- 
ing to indicate the latest month by which 
they would like to have a firm commitment 
of Federal funds for the next academic year. 
The single month cited most often was 
March, which was named by 30 percent of 
all the respondents. Cumulatively, 61 percent 
of the reporting institutions replied that 
commitments were desirable no later than 
the end of April, and 77 percent felt the 
need for commitments by the end of May. 

The problem of late funding must be 
solved if the educational assistance programs 
of the Office of Education are to accomplish 
the purposes set for them by Congress. The 
subcommittee has already recommended: 2- 
year authorizations, with review a year before 
termination; and consideration of a low- 
funded first year for new programs to afford 
both OE and the potential users adequate 
planning time. 

In addition, the subcommittee recommends 
that the problem of late funding be sub- 
jected to a thorough and concerted study by 
a joint committee to be composed of mem- 
bers from the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and from the 
Committees on Appropriations in both 
bodies. A decision must be made, and made 
shortly, if the best interests of American 
education are to be served. 

EDITH GREEN. 

JOHN BRADEMAS. 

Sam GIBBONS. 

HUGH L. Carer. 
WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY. 
PHILLIP BURTON. 

ALBERT H. QUIE. 

JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
OGDEN REID. 

JOHN N. ERLENBORN. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1. APPROPRIATION ACTS FOR SELECTED 
PROGRAMS OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 


I. National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-864, September 2, 1958) 
Fiscal year 1959: 

Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959 (Public Law 85-844, August 28, 1958). 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959 
(Public Law 86-30, May 20, 1959). 

Fiscal year 1960: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1960 
(Public Law 86-158, August 14, 1959). Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960 
(Public Law 86-424, April 13, 1960). 

Fiscal year 1961: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1961 
(Public Law 86-703, September 2, 1960). Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1961 
(Public Law 86-722, September 8, 1960). 

Fiscal year 1962: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1962 
(Public Law 87-290, September 22, 1961). 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1962 (Pub- 
lic Law 87-332, September 30, 1961). 

Fiscal year 1963: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1963 
(Public Law 87-582, August 14, 1962). 

Fiscal year 1964: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1964 
(Public Law 88-136, October 11, 1963). De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1964, (Pub- 
lic Law 88-268, February 10, 1964). 

Fiscal year 1965: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1965 
(Public Law 88-605, September 19, 1964). 
[(Public Law 89-16, April 30, 1965, appro- 
priated no additional funds for NDEA in 
fiscal year 1965, but it authorized the use 
of up to $516,810 of the amount appropriated 
under Public Law 88-605 for making pay- 
ments to institutions for cancellation of 
student loans.)] Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1965 (Public Law 88-635, October 7, 
1964). 

Fiscal year 1966: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1966 
(Public Law 89-156, August 31, 1965). 
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Fiscal year 1967: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-787, November 7, 1966). 

I. Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
(Public Law 88-204, December 16, 1963) 
Fiscal year 1965: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1965 
(Public Law 88-605, September 19, 1964). 

Fiscal year 1966: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1966 
(Public Law 89-156, August 31, 1965). 

Fiscal year 1967: 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-697, October 27, 1966). 

III. Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Public 

Law 88-210, December 18, 1963) 

Fiscal year 1965: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1965 
(Public Law 88-605, September 19, 1964). 

Piscal year 1966: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1966 
(Public Law 89-156, August 31, 1965). 

Fiscal year 1967: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-787, November 7, 1966). 

IV. Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

of 1965 (Public Law 89-10, April 11, 1965) 

Fiscal year 1966: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1966 (Public Law 89-199, September 
23, 1965). Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1966 (Public Law 89-426, May 13, 
1966). 

Fiscal year 1967: 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
(Public Law 89-697, October 27, 1966). 
V. Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 

89-329, November 8, 1965) 

Fiscal year 1966: 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1966 
(Public Law 89-309, October 31, 1965). Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1966 
(Public Law 89-426, May 13, 1966). 

Fiscal year 1967: 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-697, October 27, 1966). De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1967 (Public 
Law 89-787, November 7, 1966). 


1967 


A. TIME SEQUENCE AND ACTIVITY FOLLOWING PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SIGNING OF THE APPROPRIATION ACTS FOR THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 AND 


Activity 


Draft guidelines issued (September-October 1965) 
Final Sikdelines issued Gope O E a m „ 


Funds available to local school district or State depart- 


oh MR Se ae RN ARR RE Fea See A EO 


Amendments to ESEA (1966) 2 
President signed appropriation (Nov. 7, 1966) 


Regulations published (Feb. 8, 1957442 


Notified funds available (Nov. 19, 1986) 
Final allocations (Feb. 17, 1967)...-..--.-.----------|----]---- 


THE ESEA AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


1965 


Title V has no guidelines, 2 All allocations retroactive to July 1, 1966. 
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B. CHRONICLE OF ESEA 

House: 

1. Bill introduced: Jan. 12, 1965. 

2. Bill reported from Education and Labor 
Committee (H.R. 143). Mar. 8, 1965. 

3. Passed House: Mar, 29, 1965. 

Senate: 

1. Senate received: Mar. 29, 1965. 

2. Bill reported from Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee: Apr. 6, 1965. 

8. Passed Senate: Apr. 9, 1965. 

4, Congress passed appropriations: Sept, 9, 
1965. 

Presidential action: 

1, Signed: Apr. 11, 1965. 

2. Signed appropriations: Sept. 23, 1965. 

USOE action: 

1. Draft regulations: June 23, 1965, 

2. Regulations published: Sept. 15, 1965. 

3. Draft guidelines: Oct. 13, 1965. 

4. Final guidelines. 

Amendments to ESEA: 

1. H.R. 13160, to amend Public Law 89-10, 
introduced: Mar. 1, 1966. 

2. Approved by Education and Labor Com- 
mittee: July 28, 1966, 

3. Passed House: Oct. 6, 1966. 

4. Passed Senate (S. 3046). Oct. 6, 1966. 

5. President signed: Nov. 7, 1966. 

6. Appropriations introduced 
14745): Jan. 24, 1966. 

7. House passed: May 5, 1966. 

8. Senate passed: Sept. 28, 1966. 

9. President signed: Nov. 7, 1966. 

10. Regulations published: Feb. 9, 1967. 

11. Funds ayailable to local school dis- 
tricts: Nov. 19, 1966, 

12. Final allocations: Feb. 17, 1967. 

18. Allocations retroactive to: July 1, 1966, 

* * . * . 
EXAMPLE OF SYSTEM IN OPERATION 

FY-1: Appropriate FY-1 funds for plan- 
ning and evaluation grants, Appropriate FY- 
2 funds for operations. 

FY-2: Appropriate FY-2 funds for plan- 
ning and evaluation grants. Appropriate FY- 
3 funds for program operations grants, 

FY-3: Appropriate FY-3 funds for plan- 
ning and evaluation grants. Appropriate FY- 
4 funds for program operations grants. 

FY-4: Appropriate FY-4 funds for plan- 
ning and evaluation grants. Appropriate FY- 
5 funds for program operations grants. En- 
act extension of program. 

FY-5: Appropriate FY-5 funds for plan- 
ning and evaluation grants. Appropriate FY- 
6 funds for program operations grants. Pur- 
suant to new authorization. 

Note: To convert an existing program to 
the proposed funding system it will be nec- 
essary to appropriate funds for the current 
year and the subsequent year in the same 
appropriation act. This will not constitute 
doubling up since each appropriation will be 
available for obligation only in the desig- 
nated year. 

APPENDIX 3. REPORT PRESENTATION IN CHART 
FORM 

A proposal to make HEW support of educa- 
tion more effective. 

A model authorization and funding system 
for elementary and secondary education. 

The problem: The Federal fiscal year and 
the flow of annual appropriations for ESEA 
(and education programs generally) are out 
of phase with academic year. 

The educational community contends that 
this—coupled with existing short-term au- 
thorizations (1-2 years) and abrupt legisla- 
tive changes in Federal program support— 
creates uncertainties and impairs the effec- 
tiveness of Federal support. 

Study of the problem 


Representatives from State and local 
school systems, State governments, worked 
with HEW in a study of these problems. 

They found that the problems are real 
and significant. 

They concluded that— 


(HR. 


1 See preceding table. 
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1. The Federal funding cycle: Results in 
inadequate utilization of enlarged Federal 
support. Interferes with Federal/State co- 
ordination and State and local planning. 

2. Short-term authorizations do create un- 
certainties for educational agencies. 

3. Particular difficulties do arise during 
the period immediately before and after an 
authorization is scheduled to expire. 


Availability of Federal funds 
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4. These factors adversely affect program 
quality and the achievement of program ob- 
jectives. 

5. These same problems and uncertainties 
exist among a number of federally-supported 
programs. 

Let's look at the funding cycle and its re- 
lationship to planning and operation of a 
school year: 


School spending and operating cycle 


JANUARY 


President sends budget to Congress. 


School board approves budget (September- 
August operating year) hiring interviews. 


APRIL 


Teacher and other contracts signed. 


JULY 


Federal fiscal year begins. Allotments (in- 
terim) made under continuing resolution. 


Summer session begins (based on previous 
years budget). 


SEPTEMBER 


Regular school year begins. 


SEPTEMBER—NOVEMBER 


Appropriation act. 
Apportionment by Bureau of Budget. 
Allotments to States. 


SEPTEMBER—NOVEMBER OR LATER 


Under the two cycles: School budgets are 
made 9-10 mo. ahead of Federal funds. Com- 
mitments to spend occur 6 mo. ahead of 
Federal funds. 

Because of this: Schools don’t know 
whether to expect Federal support at the 
same level, whether to accelerate, slow-down, 
stop, etc. 

Is it true that authorizations are short- 
term—and that abrupt changes have been 
made in Federal support for education? 

Examples of legislation with short-term 
authorizations: 

1 year—ESEA (original law enacted for one 
year, 1966), title III Higher Education Act, 
Juvenile Delinquency Act (one year until 
1967), partnership for health formula grants 
(1968). 

2 years—ESEA amendments of 1966 (1967 
and 1968), Adult Education Act (1967 and 
1968), parts of Higher Education Act (1967 
and 1968), Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 (1966 and 1967), Older Americans Act 
(1966 and 1967). 

Examples of late starting dates: 

ESEA Amendments of 1966: Signed into 
law November 3, 1966, effective for entire 
year, beginning July 1, 1966. 

ESEA Amendments of 1967: Change in 
formula now pending. House bill would make 
change effective for entire fiscal year 1968— 
although enactment won't occur before 
October. 

Higher Education Act of 1965: Signed into 
law November 8, 1966, effective for entire 
year, beginning July 1, 1966. 

Narcotics Rehabilitation Act: Signed into 
law in November 1966, effective as of July 1, 
1966. 

Examples of abrupt changes and uncer- 
tainties about extension legislation: 

Title I ESEA: Formula has changed twice 
in two y change a third time (in 
middle of 1968); two of three changes will 
have affected one year (1968). 

Teacher Corps: Scheduled to expire on 
6/30/67; extended on 6/29. 

Older Americans Act: Expired on 6/30/67; 
extended on 7/1. 

Higher Education Facilities Act: Expired 
on 6/30/66; not extended until October 1966. 

A model system to correct these problems: 

The model is tailored to elementary and 
secondary education. 

If Congress agrees and it proves workable, 
it could be applied to other programs, 

The model is designed to: 1. Achieve longer 
program authorizations. 2. Provide a time 
period and special funds for planning. 3. 


Receipt of allocations by States and school 
districts. 


Improve the federal funding cycle. 4. Pro- 
vide lead-time of at least one year for any 
proposal to terminate, extend or significantly 
revise the program. 

The model 


A. Proposal for longer authorizations: Au- 
thorizations would be for a minimum of 
five years, 

B. Provisions for planning and evaluation: 

1, Planning and evaluation grants to States 
and localities would be available for each of 
the five years of authorization. Planning and 
evaluation grants authorized for each year 
would be related to and identified with the 
overall operational support grant authorized 
for the next year. 

2. For new programs, regular program oper- 
ation grants would be authorized first in the 
second year of the program. Allowing the 
first year for planning. A planning grant 
would be authorized for the first year of a 
new program. 

3. Appropriation action would provide sep- 
arate planning and evaluation grant funds. 

4. The program administrator would be re- 
quired to furnish annual reports to Congress 
and by the fourth year, a comprehensive 
“evaluation report” as a basis for congres- 
sional consideration of extension legislation. 

C. Provision for advance funding: Appro- 
priate operational funds in the appropriation 
act a year in advance to the effective date. 
This will give notice of funding levels and 
will facilitate early commitments for teach- 
ers. To convert existing programs to the 
new timetable appropriate funds for each of 
two years. Separately identify the amounts 
by period of availability to avoid doubling 
up. 

D. Proposed bridge between expiring legis- 
lation and extension legislation: 

1, Provide for consideration of extension 
legislation in the fourth year—to allow lead - 
time. 

2. Appropriations would be authorized for 
one additional year (the 6th year) in the 
event extension legislation has not been en- 
acted by the last year of the then current 
authorization (the 5th year). 


Mr. MORSE. Although the presenta- 
tion was based upon a 5-year authoriza- 
tion concept, upon questioning we were 
advised that the plan could work, albeit 
with difficulty, upon a 3-year basis, and 
it is in the latter form that it appears in 
title IV of our recommended bill. 

In order that the Senate may have as 
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full information as possible on this major 
area of concern, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that relevant excerpts from the 
committee report be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


SHORT SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
OF THE BILL 


If H.R. 7819 were to be enacted as amended 
by the committee, the following changes 
would be made in existing law: 


TITLES IN AND IV, H.R. 7819, COMMENTS—DURA- 
TION OF AN AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAMS 
AND PROVISIONS FOR ADEQUATE LEADTIME AND 
FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION IN ELEMEN~ 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The committee has long been concerned 
with the need to reconcile the requirements 
of the congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation cycle regarding education legis- 
lation with the requirements of Federal, 
State, and local implementation of education 
programs, The Federal process which results 
in the authorization, appropriation, and ad- 
ministration of national programs of educa- 
tional support is an extended and complex 
process involving cooperation at all levels of 
government. The Congress must carefully 
consider the substance and content of new 
programs, and it must determine a suitable 
level of funding. Federal agencies must de- 
velop necessary administrative rules and 
regulations. States must coordinate the ac- 
tions of their legislatures with those of their 
local governments, and local school districts 
must plan, budget, and hire necessary staff. 

Perhaps no other aspect of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended, has disturbed the educational 
authorities in the States and communities 
more than the late funding of programs au- 
thorized by the law. The school year ordi- 
narily begins on September 1. Planning for 
the opening of the school involves budgetary 
commitments by local educational agencies 
in the preceding March and April. In many 
States contracts are signed with teachers 
in late April. Other States under their con- 
tract laws specify that contracts are auto- 
matically extended if by a date certain ter- 
mination notices have not been received. 
The Congressional appropriations cycle is, of 
course, governed by the dates the budget 
estimates are received by the Congress in 
January. The hearings process, committee 
action and floor action in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has traditionally preceded floor 
action in the Senate. Few, if any, of the 
major regular appropriations bills in recent 
years have been signed by the President 
prior to July 1. If school districts must plan 
to fund activities authorized under educa- 
tional legislation only after the appropria- 
tions bill has been signed by the President, 
many vital activities of local school districts 
are compressed, 

When these activities which are vital to 
the implementation of programs are com- 
pressed, however, significant problems result. 
Planning of high-quality programs becomes 
impossible; recruitment and employment of 
teachers and specialists needed to achieve 
the best results from new programs is diffi- 
cult in the middle of an ongoing school 
year—often, auxiliary personnel are hired on 
the basis of availability rather than experi- 
ence and ability; and finally, community 
pressure for full utilization of funds, often 
in a quarter of the time which would ordi- 
narily be required, results in expenditures 
for low-priority school needs—funds are 
used for more of the same, antiquated ap- 
proaches to critical educational problems. 

As a result of these critical situations, 
public expectations and enthusiasm for fed- 
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erally assisted programs remain unfulfilled 
and considerably dampened. 

This year, in his message to the Congress 
on health and education, President John- 
son urged that the Congress enact educa- 
tion appropriations early enough to allow 
the Nation’s schools and colleges to plan 
effectively. He directed Secretary John W. 
Gardner to work with the Congress toward 
this end. In September of this year, the Task 
Force on Timing of Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriations for 
Educational Programs presented the findings 
and recommendations of its study to the 
Secretary. Title IV of the committee bill 
provides for program planning and evalua- 
tion, advance funding, contingent extension 
of expiring appropriation authority, and 
availability of appropriations on a school 
year basis. It is the result of our discussions 
with Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The aforementioned amendments 
would authorize the following: 

1. All programs amended by H.R. 7819 
would be extended through fiscal year 1971. 

2. Funds would be available to the Secre- 
tary for grants to States and localities and 
for contracts and other payments of expenses 
for planning and evaluation of programs 
under titles I, II, III, VI, VII, and VIII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
for each fiscal year. 

3. Appropriations are authorized to be ad- 
vanced 1 year, thus giving notice to officials 
at the Federal, State, and local level of the 
amounts which will become available at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. This will 
require appropriation action with respect to 
2 years in order to put ongoing programs on 
the new schedule, This will not constitute 
doubling up inasmuch as the funds for each 
year would be available for obligation only 
with respect to the year identified. 

4. The Secretary of DHEW shall make an 
annual evaluation report to the Congress on 
March 31 of each year. He shall make a com- 
prehensive report based on the entire past 
life of a program to be submitted in the 
penultimate fiscal year for which appro- 
priations are authorized for the program. 
This report would include legislative recom- 
mendations. Thus, the Congress would con- 
sider the extension or modification of the 
program authorization during the penulti- 
mate fiscal year in order to provide a year’s 
leadtime for State and local planning pur- 


poses. 

5. Appropriations are authorized to be 
made for 1 additional year if legislation to 
authorize an extension has not been either 
enacted or rejected by the end of the con- 
gressional session in which the compre- 
hensive evaluation report for the past life 
of the program is filed with Congress. The 
committee further added a provision that 
if, by May 15 of any fiscal year, the appro- 
priation for carrying out title I of the ESEA 
during the succeeding fiscal year has not 
been enacted, the Commissioner may exe- 
cute grant agreements for such succeeding 
fiscal year, but only at the current appro- 
priation level. 

6. Appropriations for any fiscal year may 
be made available for expenditure by the 
agency or institution on the basis of an 
academic or school year different from such 
fiscal year. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


TITLE IMI—DURATION OF AND AUTHORIZATION 
FOR PROGRAMS 
Section 301. Extension of programs 

Subsection (a) extends title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (title II. Public Law 81-874) to June 30, 
1971. 

Paragraph (b) extends title IT of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (school library resources, textbooks, and 
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other instructional materials) to June 30, 
1971, and authorizes appropriations of $175,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1969, $200,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1970, and $225,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Subsection (c) extends part A of title VI 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (relating to grants to the States for edu- 
cation of handicapped children) to June 30, 
1971, and authorizes appropriations of $175,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1969, $200,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1970, and $225,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Subsection (d) extends the temporary pro- 
visions of Public Law 81-815 to June 30, 
1971. 

Subsection (e) extends the temporary pro- 
visions of Public Law 81-874 to June 30, 1971. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS FOR ADEQUATE LEADTIME 
AND FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS 

Section 401. Acts subject to this title 


This section provides that the provisions 
of this title shall apply to title I, II, III, V, 
VI, VII, and VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, 


Section 402. Program planning and 

evaluation 

This section authorizes the appropriation, 

for each fiscal year for which appropriations 

are authorized under any legislation referred 

to in section 401, of such sums as may be 

necessary for expenses for planning and 

evaluation of programs or projects author- 
ized under such legislation. 


Section 403, Advance funding 


This section authorizes the inclusion of 
appropriations to carry out the provisions 
of any of the acts referred to in section 401 
in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available for obligation. The section fur- 
ther provides that this authorization shall 
apply even though in its initial application 
two separate appropriations may be enacted 
in the same fiscal year, one for the then cur- 
rent fiscal year and one for the succeeding 
fiscal year. 


Section 404. Evaluation reports and 
congressional review 

This section provides that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
transmit to the committees having legisla- 
tive jurisdiction and the appropriations com- 
mittees of each house of Congress an evalua- 
tion report not later than March 31 of each 
year, and the Secretary shall include his 
recommendations relating thereto (includ- 
ing legislative recommendations). Subsec- 
tion (b) provides that any such report in 
the next-to-the-last fiscal year for which 
appropriations are authorized for any such 
program, shall include a comprehensive re- 
view and evaluation which shall be cumula- 
tive for the entire past life of such program. 


Section 405. Contingent extension of 
expiring appropriation authority 

Subsection (a) provides that if Congress 
has not passed or formally rejected legisla- 
tion extending the authorization for any 
legislation during the regular session in 
which a comprehensive report is required, 
in accordance with the preceding section, 
the authorization is automatically extended 
for one fiscal year beyond its expiration date 
and at the same level of the last year's 
authorization, 

Subsection (b) provides that, if an appro- 
priation for title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has not been 
enacted prior to May 15 preceding the begin- 
ning of any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
may execute agreements for grants under 
title I for such fiscal year, at a level con- 
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tinuing at the same rate as the appropria- 

tion for the preceding fiscal year. 

Section 406. Availability of appropriations on 
academic or school year basis. 

This section provides that appropriations 
may be made available on an academic year 
or school year basis differing from a fiscal 
year, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this has 
been a very long presentation but the 
matter covered in this bill is of the great- 
est consequence to the future of Amer- 
ican education. 

In closing this presentation, I wish to 
pay unstinting tribute to each of my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee, and in full 
committee, for each has contributed 
greatly to the result we bring to the Sen- 
ate in accordance with the criterion that 
has ever guided our operations. I think 
I can say without fear of contradiction 
this year, even more than in all previous 
years, that the committee has acted as 
a committee without regard to partisan 
considerations in bringing to the Senate 
what we believe to be the best solutions 
to many problems. I urge that in floor 
consideration of the measure, Senators 
keep in mind this point; and it is my 
hope that we can bring from conference 
before long a conference report which 
will reflect the care and thought that 
has been given in both Houses to the 
proposed legislation. I pledge for my- 
self that this will be my objective; and 
in order that the Recorp may contain 
the full history of this legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
my remarks the text of H.R. 7819 as re- 
ported be printed, to be followed by the 
appendices for which permission has al- 
ready been secured, together with sun- 
dry tables relevant to the provisions of 
the bill and Cordon print with changes 
in existing law made by the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


H.R. 7819 


An act to strengthen and improve programs 
of assistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for allo- 
cation of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Department 
of Defense, by extending and amending 
the National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assistance 
to schools in federally impacted areas and 
areas suffering a major disaster; and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967”. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. Rules, regulations, guidelines, or 
other published interpretations or orders 
issued by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare or the United States Office 
of Education, or by any official of such agen- 
cies, in connection with, or affecting the 
administration of programs authorized by 
this Act or by any Act amended by this Act 
shall contain immediately following each 
substantive provision of such rules, regula- 
tions, guidelines, interpretations, or orders, 
citations to the particular section or sections 
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of statutory law or other legal authority upon 
which such provision is based. All such rules, 
regulations, guidelines, interpretations, or 
orders shall be uniformly applied and en- 
forced throughout the fifty States. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965, AND RELATED AMEND- 
MENTS 


Part A—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I or ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN 


Sec. 101. The third sentence of section 203 
(a) () () of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1967,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969,”. 


RAISING THE DOLLAR LIMITATION FOR STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES UNDER TITLE II 
OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Sec. 102. Effective for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1967, section 207(b) (2) of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), is amended by strik- 
ing out “$75,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000”. 


TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF NEGLECTED OR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Sec. 103. (a) The first sentence of section 
203 (a) (2) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by inserting “(other than such in- 
stitutions operated by the United States)” 
immediately after “living in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children”, and by 
striking out “paragraph (5)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof paragraph (7)”. 

(b) Section 205(c)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “(8)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (11) “. 

(e) Section 206 (a) (3) and section 207(b) 
of such Act are each amended by striking 
out section 205 (a) (5)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 205 (a) (6) “. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO MAKE STATE 
OR NATIONAL AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDI- 
TURE OPTION AVAILABLE TO STATE AGENCY 
PROGRAMS UNDER TITLE I 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) The second sentence of 
section 203(a)(6) of the Act of September 
30, 1950, is amended by striking out “average 
per pupil expenditure in the United States” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“average per pupil expenditure in that State 
or, if greater, in the United States”, 

(2) The first sentence of section 203(a) 
(7) of such Act is amended by inserting 
after “average per pupil expenditure in that 
State” the following: “or, if greater, in the 
United States”. 

(b) (1) Section 203 (a) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(2) Section 203 (a) (6) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(3) Section 203 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
subsection: 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the ‘aver- 
age per pupil expenditure’ in a State, or in 
the United States, shall be the aggregate cur- 
rent expenditures, during the second fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the 
computation is made, of all local educational 
agencies as defined in section 308(6)(A) in 
the State, or in the United States (which for 
the purposes of this subsection means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia), as 
the case may be, plus any direct current ex- 
penditures by the State for operation of such 
agencies (without regard to the sources of 
funds from which either of such expenditures 
are made), divided by the aggregate number 
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of children in average daily attendance to 
whom such agencies provided free public edu- 
cation during such preceding year.” 

(4) The first sentence of section 203(a) (2) 
and the first sentence of section 203(a) (5) 
are each amended by striking out the mat- 
ter in the parenthesis immediately after 
“United States”. 


USE OF RECENT CASELOAD DATA 


Sec. 105. The third sentence of section 
203 (d) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by striking out “latest calendar or 
fiscal year data, whichever is later“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “caseload data for the 
month of January of the preceding fiscal 
year”. 

JOINT TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION 

AIDES AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Sec. 106. Section 205 (a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by inserting a 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (9), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(11) in the case of projects involving the 
use of education aides, the local educational 
agency sets forth well-developed plans pro- 
viding for coordinated programs of training 
in which education aides and the profes- 
sional staff whom they are assisting will par- 
ticipate together.” 


ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 208 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress) is amended (1) by dividing it 
into two subsections composed, respectively, 
of the first two sentences as subsection (a)“ 
and the remainder as subsection “(b)”, and 
(2) by amending the first sentence of such 
section to read as follows: “If the sums ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year for making the 
payments provided in this title are not suffi- 
cient to pay in full the total amounts which 
all local and State educational agencies are 
eligible to receive under this title for such 
year— 

“(1) the amount available for each grant 
to a State agency eligible for a grant under 
paragraph (5), (6), or (7) of section 203(a) 
shall be equal to the maximum grant as 
computed under such paragraph; 

“(2) the minimum aggregate amount 
available for each county, for grants to local 
educational agencies having school districts 
in such county, shall be equal to the aggre- 
gate amount allocated for such county from 
appropriations for the preceding fiscal year: 
Provided, That, if the total of such alloca- 
tions for all counties exceeds the amount 
remaining after allocations are made under 
paragraphs (1) and (3) of this sentence, the 
amounts of allocations pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be reduced ratably; 

“(3) the minimum amount available for 
payments to each State educational agency 
for the purposes of section 207(b) shall be 
equal to 1 per centum of the aggregate 
amounts available within that State pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
sentence (including, when applicable, the 
proviso to paragraph (2)), except that no 
State shall receive less than the minimum 
amount provided for in section 207(b) (2); 
and 

“(4) any amount of such appropriations 
remaining after making the allocations pre- 
scribed pursuant to the preceding paragraphs 
shall be allocated by computing such re- 
mainder in accordance with section 203(a) 
(2) and section 207(b)(1), as ratably re- 
duced: Provided, That the aggregate amount 
allocated to any State under this paragraph 
and paragraph (3) for the purposes of section 
207(b) shall not, except where necessary to 
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provide the minimum amount specified in 
section 207(b) (2), exceed 1 per centum of 
— aggregate amount computed for other 

under this paragraph and para- 
8 (1) and (2) (including the proviso 
to paragraph (2).“ 

(b) Such section 208 is further amended 
by adding thereto the following subsections: 

“(c) This section shall not apply to States 
to which allotments are made under section 
203 (a) (1). 

“(d) In the case of any State (or multi- 
county part thereof) that consists of a single 
school district, the term ‘county’, as used in 
this section, means such State (or multi- 
county part thereof) .” 


SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS 


Sec. 108. (a) Title II of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is further amended by— 

(1) inserting “Parr A—Basic Grants” im- 
mediately after the heading of such title; 

(2) striking out “this title’ wherever it 
appears in sections 201 through 208 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “this part”; 

(3) inserting “Part C—GENERAL PROVI- 
sions” immediately before the section head- 
ing of section 209; 

(4) redesignating sections 209 through 
214 and references thereto as sections 231 
through 236; and 

(5) inserting after section 208 thereof the 
following new part: 

“Part B—INCENTIVE GRANTS 
“SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS 


“Sec. 221. (a) A special incentive grant 
shall be made for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1967, to the State educational 
agency of each State which has an effort 
index for such year that exceeds the national 
effort index for such year. The amount of 
such special incentive grant shall be deter- 
mined by multiplying the amount of $1 for 
each 0.01 per centum by which such State's 
effort index for such year exceeds the na- 
tional effort index for such year times the 
aggregate number of children counted for 
purposes of entitling local educational agen- 
cies within such State to basic grants in ac- 
cordance with classes (2), (5), (6), and (7) 
of section 203(a) of this Act. If the sum of 
the amounts so determined for all the States 
exceeds the amount appropriated pursuant 
to this part for any fiscal year, such amounts 
shall be ratably reduced. No State agency 
shall receive in any year a grant pursuant 
to this section which is in excess of 15 per 
centum of the total amount appropriated for 
such year for the purpose of this section. The 
State educational agency shall distribute 
such grant to those local educational agen- 
cies in such State which are in the greatest 
need of additional funds, for the purposes set 
forth in section 205(a), and amounts so dis- 
tributed shall be used by such agencies in 
accordance with the provisions governing the 
use of grants to such agencies under this 
title. 

“(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made upon application containing such 
information as the Commissioner may re- 
quire for the purpose of this section. The 
Commissioner shall not finally disapprove 
such an application except after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing to the 
State educational agency. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘State effort index’ means the per 
centum expressing the ratio of expenditures 
from all sources in a State for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education to the 
total personal income in such State, and the 
term ‘national effort index’ means the per 
centum expressing the ratio of such expendi- 
tures in all States to the total personal in- 
come in all States. 

“(d) For the purpose of making grants 
under this part there are authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $50,000,000 each 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 and 
the three succeeding fiscal years.” 

(b) Sections 232 and 233 (a) of such Act 
(as redesignated by subsection (a) of this 
section) are each amended by striking out 
“or 206(b)” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
206 (b) or 221(b)”. 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to appro- 
priations enacted after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Sec. 109. Section 205(c) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, with 
the concurrence of his parents, a migratory 
child of a migratory agricultural worker shall 
be deemed to continue to be such a child for 
a period, not in excess of five years, during 
which he resides in the area served by the 
agency carrying on a program or project 
under this subsection.” 

REDESIGNATING SECTION NUMBERS IN TITLE II or 
PUBLIC LAW 874 


Sec. 110. For the purpose of avoiding con- 
fusion between references to section num- 
bers of title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and references 
to section numbers of title II of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress (which latter title 
is also generally cited as title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965), sections 201 through 208, 221, and 231 
through 236 of Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended by the preceding sec- 
tions of this Act, are redesignated as sections 
101 through 108, 121, and 131 through 136, 
respectively, and all references to any such 
section in that or any other law, or in any 
rule, regulation, order, or agreement of the 
United States are amended so as to refer to 
such section as so redesignated. 


STUDY OF IMPACT OF CHILDREN LIVING IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


Sec. 111. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall make a study of the 
burden imposed on a local educational 
agency by the presence of low-rent public 
housing within the boundaries of its school 
district. The Secretary shall submit a report 
on the results of his study to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on or before Janu- 
ary 10, 1968. Such report shall include such 
recommendations for legislation as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 


COMPLIANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Sec. 112. Section 182 of title I of Public Law 
89-750, Eighty-ninth Congress, is amended 
by striking the period at the end of section 
182, inserting in leu thereof a colon and 
the following language: “Provided, That, for 
the purpose of determining whether a local 
educational agency is in compliance with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Pub- 
lic Law 88-352), compliance by such agency 
with a final order or judgment of a Federal 
court for the desegregation of the school or 
school system operated by such agency shall 
be deemed to be compliance with such title 
VI, insofar as the matters covered in the 
order or judgment are concerned.” 


STUDY OF DATA USED TO ESTABLISH 
ENTITLEMENTS 


Sec. 113. The Commissioner of Education 
and the Secretary of Commerce, acting to- 
gether, shall prepare and submit to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, on or be- 
fore May 1, 1968, a report setting forth a 
method of determining the information nec- 
essary to establish entitlements within each 
of the several States under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 on the basis of data later than 1960. 
Such report shall include recommendations 
for legislation necessary to permit the adop- 
tion of such method. 
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Part B—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965 


EXTENDING FOR TWO YEARS PROVISIONS RELAT- 
ING TO SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN AND 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 


Sec. 121. Section 202 (a) (1) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1967” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969”. 


Part C—REVISION oF TIrLE III or ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 


Sec. 131. Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“TITLE INI—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and serv- 
ices, to stimulate and assist in the provision 
of vitally needed educational services not 
available in sufficient quantity or quality, 
and to stimulate and assist in the develop- 
ment and establishment of exemplary ele- 
mentary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular school 


programs. 

“(b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1967; $500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968; $525,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; $550,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; and 
$575,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971. In addition, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years, such sums as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
State plans, the activities of advisory coun- 
cils, and the evaluation and dissemination 
activities required under this title. 


“ALLOTTMENT AMONG STATES 


“Sec, 302. (a) (1) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this paragraph an amount 
equal to not more than 3 per centum of the 
amount appropriated for such year for grants 
under this title. The Commissioner shall allot 
the amount appropriated pursuant to this 
paragraph among Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this title. In addition for each fiscal year end- 
ing prior to July 1, 1969, he shall allot from 
such amount to (A) the Secretary of the 
Interior the amount necessary to provide 
programs and projects for the purpose of this 
title for individuals on reservations serviced 
by elementary and secondary schools op- 
erated for Indian children by the Department 
of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of De- 
fense the amount necessary for such assist- 
ance for children and teachers in the over- 
seas dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense, The terms upon which payments for 
such purpose shall be made to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Defense 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(2) From the sums appropriated for mak- 
ing grants under this title for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 301 (b), the Commis- 
sioner shall allot $200,000 to each State and 
shall allot the remainder of such sums among 
the States as follows: 

„(A) He shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
of such remainder as the number of children 
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aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in the State 
bears to the number of such children in all 
the States, and 

“(B) He shall allot to each State an 

amount which bears the same ratio to 50 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
the States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘State’ does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the most recent satisfactory data avail- 
able to him. 

“(c) The amount allotted to any State 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year, 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for the period for which that 
amount is available, shall be available for 
grants pursuant to section 306 in such State, 
and if not so needed may be reallotted or 
used for grants pursuant to section 306 in 
other States. Funds available for reallot- 
ment may be realloted from time to time, 
on such dates during that period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, among other States in 
proportion to the amounts originally allotted 
among those States under subsection (a) for 
that year, but with the proportionate amount 
for any of the other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates that State needs and 
will be able to use for that period; and the 
total of these reductions may be similarly 
reallotted among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts were not so reduced. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 301 for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed to be a part of the amount allotted 
to it under subsection (a) for that year. 

„d) The amounts made available under 
the first sentence of subsection (c) for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for grants 
during the next succeeding fiscal year. 


“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Sec. 303. (a) Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 301 shall, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), be available only 
for grants in accordance with applications 
approved pursuant to this title for— 

“(1) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs or 
projects designed to provide supplementary 
educational activities and services described 
in paragraphs (2) and (3), including pilot 
projects designed to test the effectiveness of 
plans so developed; 

“(2) the establishment or expansion of 
exemplary and innovative educational pro- 
grams (including dual-enrollment programs 
and the lease or construction of necessary 
facilities) for the purpose of stimulating the 
adoption of new educational programs (in- 
cluding those described in section 503(4) and 
Special programs for handicapped children) 
in the schools of the State; and 

“(3) the establishment, maintenance, op- 
eration, and expansion of programs or proj- 
ects, including the lease or construction of 
necessary facilities and the acquisition of 
necessary equipment, designed to enrich the 
programs of local elementary and secondary 
schools and to offer a diverse range of educa- 
tional experience to persons of varying tal- 
ents and needs by providing, especially 
through new and improved approaches, sup- 
plementary educational services and activ- 
ities, such as— 

“(A) comprehensive guidance and coun- 
seling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, social work, and other services 
designed to enable and encourage persons to 
enter, remain in, or reenter educational pro- 
grams, including the provision of special 
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educational programs and study areas during 
periods when schools are not regularly in 
session; 

B) comprehensive academic services 
and, where appropriate, vocational guidance 
and counseling, for continuing adult 
education; 

“(C) specialized instruction and equip- 
ment for students interested in studying ad- 
vanced scientific subjects, foreign languages, 
and other academic subjects which are not 
taught in the local schools or which can be 
provided more effectively on a centralized 
basis, or for persons who are handicapped or 
of preschool age; 

“(D) making available modern educational 
equipment and specially qualified personnel, 
including artists and musicians, on a tem- 
porary basis for the benefit of children in 
public and other nonprofit schools, organiza- 
tions, and institutions; 

„(E) developing, producing, and transmit- 
ting radio and television programs for class- 
room and other educational use; 

“(F) in the case of any local educational 
agency which is making a reasonable tax 
effort but which is nevertheless unable to 
meet critical educational needs (including 
preschool education), because some or all of 
its schools are seriously overcrowded, obso- 
lete, or unsafe, initiating and carrying out 
programs or projects designed to meet those 
needs, particularly those which will result 
in more effective use of existing facilities; 

“(G) providing special educational and 
related services for persons who are in or 
from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational 
opportunities including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
struction, bilingual education methods, and 
visiting teachers’ programs; 

“(H) encouraging community 
ment in educational programs; and 

“(I) other specially designed educational 
programs or projects which meet the pur- 

of this title. 

“(b) In addition to the uses specified in 
subsection (a), funds appropriated for carry- 
ing out this title may be used for— 

(1) proper and efficient administration of 
State plans; 

“(2) obtaining technical, professional, and 
clerical assistance and the services of experts 
and consultants to assist the advisory coun- 
cils authorized by this title in carrying out 
their responsibilities; and 

(3) evaluation of plans, programs, and 
projects, and dissemination of the results 
thereof. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS—CONDITIONS FOR 
APPROVAL 


“Sec. 304. (a) A grant under this title 
pursuant to an approved State plan or by the 
Commissioner for a supplementary educa- 
tional center or service program or project 
may be made only to a local educational 
agency or agencies, and then only if there is 
satisfactory assurance that, in the planning 
of that program or project there has been, 
and in the establishment and carrying out 
thereof there will be, participation of per- 
sons broadly representative of the cultural 
and educational resources of the area to be 
served, The term ‘cultural and educational 
resources’ includes State educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, public and nonprofit 
private agencies such as libraries, museums, 
musical and artistic organizations, educa- 
tional radio and television, and other cul- 
tural and educational resources, Such grants 
may be made only upon application to the 
appropriate State educational agency or to 
the Commissioner, as the case may be, at 
such time or times, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner deems necessary. 
Such applications shall— 


involve- 
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“(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 303(a) and 
provide for such methods of administration 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the programs; 

“(3) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available by the applicant 
for the purposes described in section 303(a), 
and in no case supplant such funds; 

4) provide, in the case of an application 
for assistance under this title which includes 
a project for the construction of necessary 
facilities, satisfactory assurance that— 

“(A) reasonable provision has been made, 
consistent with the other uses to be made 
of the facilities, for areas in such facilities 
which are adaptable for artistic and cultural 
activities, 

B) upon completion of the construction, 
title to the facilities will be in a State or 
local educational agency, 

“(C) in developing plans for such facilities, 
(1) due consideration will be given to ex- 
cellence of architecture and design and to 
the inclusion of works of art (not repre- 
senting more than 1 per centum of the cost 
of the project), and (ii) there will be com- 
pliance with such standards as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe or approve in order to 
insure that, to the extent appropriate in 
view of the uses to be made of the facili- 
ties, such facilities are accessible to and 
usable by handicapped persons, and 

“(D) the requirements of section 310 will 
be complied with; 

“(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this title; and 

“(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to 
determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the area served, and for keep- 
ing such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

“(b) An application by a local educational 
agency for a grant under this title may be 
approved only if it is consistent with the 
applicable provisions of this title and— 

“(1) meets the requirements set forth in 
subsection (a); 

(2) provides that the program or project 
for which application is made— 

(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources and will substantially increase 
the educational opportunities in the area to 
be served by the applicant; 

“(B) to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type provided 
by the program or project, makes provision 
for the participation of such children; and 

“(3) has been reviewed by a panel of ex- 
perts. 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, 
except as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 


“STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS AND STATE PLANS 
“Sec. 305. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 


ceive payments for any fiscal year to carry 
out a State plan under this title shall (A) 
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establish within its State educational agency 
a State advisory council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘State advisory council’) 
which meets the requirements set forth in 
paragraph (2), (B) set dates before which 
local educational agencies must have sub- 
mitted applications for grants to the State 
educational agency, and (C) submit to the 
Commissioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan at such time and in such 
detail as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary. The Commissioner may, by regulation, 
set uniform dates for the submission of State 
plans and applications. 

“(2) The State advisory council, estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (1) shall— 

“(A) be broadly representative of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the State 
(as defined in section 304(a)) and of the 
public, including persons representative of— 

(J) elementary and secondary schools, 

„(U) institutions of higher education, 

„(t) professional organizations of teach- 
ers and school administrators, 

(iv) organizations promoting the improve- 
ment of education, and 

“(v) areas of professional competence in 
dealing with children needing special educa- 
tion because of physical or mental handicaps, 
but nothing in this subparagraph shall be 
construed to preclude the appointment of 
nonresidents of a State to the State advisory 
council of that State; 

“(B) advise the State educational agency 
on the preparation of, and policy matters 
arising in the administration of, the State 
plan, including the development of criteria 
pie of applications under such State 


“(C) review, and make recommendations 
to the State educational agency on the action 
to be taken with respect to, each application 
for grant under the State plan; 

“(D) evaluate programs and projects as- 
sisted under this title; 

“(E) prepare and submit a report of its 
activities, recommendations, and evaluations 
to the National Advisory Council, established 
pursuant to this title, at such times, in such 
form, and in such detail as the National Ad- 
visory Council may prescribe; and 

“(F) obtain such professional, technical, 
and clerical assistance as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions under this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve a 
State plan, or modification thereof, if he de- 
termines that the plan submitted for that 
fiscal year— 

“(1) sets for a program (including edu- 
cational needs, and their basis, and the man- 
ner in which the funds paid to the State un- 
der this title shall be used in meeting such 
educational needs) under which funds paid 
to the State under section 307(a) will be ex- 
pended solely for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the State through grants to local 
educational agencies for programs or projects 
in accordance with sections 303 and 304: 
Provided, That, in the case of a State educa- 
tional agency that also is a local educational 
agency, its approval of a program or project 
to be carried out by it in the latter capacity 
shall, for the purposes of this title, be 
deemed an award of a grant by it upon ap- 
plication of a local educational agency if the 
State plan contains, in addition to the provi- 
sions otherwise required by this section, pro- 
visions and assurances (applicable to such 
program or project) that are fully equivalent 
to those otherwise required of a local edu- 
cational agency; 

“(2) sets forth the administrative organi- 
zation and procedures in such detail as the 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation 
to be used in carrying out the State plan, in- 
cluding the qualifications for personnel hav- 
ing responsibilities in the administration of 
the plan; 

“(3) sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title, which criteria shall be based on 
consideration of (A) the size and population 
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of the State, (B) the geographic distribution 
and density of the population within the 
State, and (C) the relative need of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
Kinds of services and activities described in 
section 303, and the financial ability of the 
local educational agencies serving such per- 
sons to provide such services and activities; 

(4) provides for giving special considera- 
tion to the application of any local educa- 
tional agency which is making a reasonable 
tax effort but which is nevertheless unable 
to meet critical educational needs, including 
preschool education for four- and five-year- 
olds and including where appropriated bi- 
lingual education, because some or all of its 
schools are seriously overcrowded (as a re- 
sult of growth or shifts in enrollment or 
otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

“(5) provides that, in approving applica- 
tions for grants for programs or projects, 
applications proposing to carry out programs 
or projects planned under this title will re- 
ceive special consideration; 

“(6) provides for adoption of effective pro- 
cedures (A) for the evaluation, at least an- 
nually, of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects, by the State advisory council, 
supported under the State plan in meeting 
the purposes of this title, (B) for appropri- 
ate dissemination of the results of such 
evaluations and other information pertain- 
ing to such programs or projects, and (C) 
for adopting, where appropriate, promising 
educational practices developed through 
such programs or projects; 

“(7) provides that not less than 50 per 
centum of the amount which such State 
receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for purposes of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 303(a); 

“(8) provides that not less than 15 per 
centum of the amount which such State 
receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for special programs or 
projects for the education of handicapped 
children; 

“(9) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give satisfactory assurance that Fed- 
eral funds made available under this title 
for any fiscal year (A) will not be com- 
mingled with State funds, and (B) will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the fiscal effort (deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Commissioner, by regulation) that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made by the applicant for educational 
purposes; 

“(10) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(11) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title and 
to determine the extent to which funds 
provided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the areas served by programs or 
projects supported under the State plan and 
in the State as a whole, including reports of 
evaluations made in accordance with objec- 
tive measurements under the State plan pur- 
suant to paragraph (6), and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access there- 
to as the Commission may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

“(12) provides that final action with re- 
spect to any application (or amendment 
thereof) regarding the proposed final dis- 
position thereof shall not be taken without 
first affording the local educational agency 
or agencies submitting such application rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 


ing; and 
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(13) contains satisfactory assurance that, 
in determining the eligibility of any local 
educational agency for State aid or the 
amount of such aid, grants to that agency 
under this title shall not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“(c) The Commissioner may, if he finds 
that a State plan for any fiscal year is in 
substantial compliance with the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (b), approve 
that part of the plan which is in compliance 
with such requirements and make available 
(pursuant to section 307) to that State that 
part of the State’s allotment which he deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out that part 
of the plan so approved. The remainder of 
the amount which such State is eligible to 
receive under this section may be made avail- 
able to such State only if the unapproved 
portion of that State plan has been so mod- 
ified as to bring the plan into compliance 
with such requirements: Provided, That the 
amount made available to a State pursuant 
to this subsection shall not be less than 50 
per centum of the maximum amount which 
the State is eligible to receive under this 
section. 

“(d) A State which has had a State plan 
approved for any fiscal year may receive for 
the purpose of carrying out such plan an 
amount not in excess of 33%4 per centum 
of its allotment pursuant to section 302 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 50 per 
centum thereof for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and 6624 per centum thereof 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

“(e)(1) The Commissioner shall not fi- 
nally disapprove any plan submitted under 
subsection (a), or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency submitting the plan reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ings to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth 
in the plan of that State approved under 
section 305 or with any requirement set forth 
in the application of a local educational 
agency approved pursuant to section 304, the 
Commissioner shall notify the agency that 
further payments will not be made to the 
State under this title (or, in his discretion, 
that the State educational agency shall not 
make further payments under this title to 
specified local educational agencies affected 
by the failure) until he is satisfied that 
there is no longer any such failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, no further payments 
shall be made to the State under this title, 
or payments by the State educational agency 
under this title shall be limited to local 
educational agencies not affected by the 
failure, as the case may be. 

“(3)(A) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner’s final action with respect 
to the approval of a plan submitted under 
subsection (a) or with his final action under 
paragraph (2), such State may, within sixty 
days after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

“(B) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, 
for good cause shown, many remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
certify to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. 

“(C) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
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affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(1) (1) If any local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the final action of the 
State educational agency with respect to ap- 
proval of an application by such local agency 
for a grant pursuant to this title, such local 
agency may, within sixty days after such 
final action or notice thereof, whichever is 
later, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
State educational agency. The State educa- 
tional agency thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the State educational agency based its action 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the State 
educational agency, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the State educational agency to 
take further evidence, and the State educa- 
tional agency may thereupon make new or 
modified findings of fact and may modify 
its previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the State educational 
agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari of certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 


“SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 


“Sec, 306. (a) From the amount allotted 
to any State, pursuant to section 302, which 
is not available for grants under a State plan 
approved pursuant to section 305, the Com- 
missioner is authorized, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 304, to make grants to 
local educational agencies in such State for 
programs or projects which meet the pur- 
poses of section 303 and which, in the case 
of a local educational agency in a State 
which has a State plan approved, hold prom- 
ise of making a substantial contribution to 
the solution of critical educational problems 
common to all or several States. The Com- 
missioner may not approve an application 
under this section unless the application has 
been submitted to the appropriate State 
educational agency for comment and rec- 
ommendation with respect to the action to 
be taken by the Commissioner regarding the 
disposition of the application. 

“(b) Not less than 15 per centum of the 
funds granted pursuant to this section in 
any fiscal year shall be used for programs or 
projects designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children. 


“PAYMENTS 


“Src. 307. (a) From the allotment to each 
State pursuant to section 302, for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall pay to each 
State, which has had a plan approved pur- 
suant to section 305 for that fiscal year, the 
amount necessary to carry out its State plan 
as approved, 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts necessary for the 
activities described in section 303(b), during 
any fiscal year, except that (1) the total of 
such payments shall not be in excess of an 
amount equal to 744 per centum of its allot- 
ment for that fiscal year or $150,000 ($50,000 
in the case of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands), whichever is greater, and (2) in 
such payment, the amount paid for the ad- 
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ministration of the State plan during such 
year shall not exceed an amount equal to 
5 per centum of its allotment for that fiscal 
year or $100,000 ($35,000 in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands), 
whichever is greater. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall pay to each 
applicant which has an application approved 
pursuant to section 306 the amount neces- 
sary to carry out the program or project pur- 
suant to such application. 

“(d) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

“(e) No payments shall be made under 
this title to any local educational agency or 
to any State unless the Commissioner finds, 
in the case of a local educational agency, 
that the combined fiscal effort of that 
agency and the State with respect to the 
provision of free public education by that 
agency for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort for that 
purpose for the second preceding fiscal year 
or, in the case of a State, that the fiscal effort 
of that State for State aid (as defined by 
regulation) with respect to the provision of 
free public education in that State for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than such 
fiscal effort for State aid for the second 
preceding fiscal year. 


“RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 308. If within twenty years after 
completion of any construction for which 
Federal funds have been paid under this 
title 

„(a) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local educational agency, 
or 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the 
facility an amount which bears to the then 
value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
constituted an approved project or projects) 
the same ratio as the amount of such Fed- 
eral funds bore to the cost of the facility 
financed with the aid of such funds. Such 
value shall be determined by agreement of 
the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the facility is situated. 

“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

“Sec. 309. (a) The President shall, by Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, appoint a National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and Serv- 
ices which shall— 

(1) advise the Commissioner in the prep- 
aration of general regulations; 

“(2) review the administration and opera- 
tion of this title, including its effectiveness 
in meeting the purposes set forth in section 
303; 

“(3) review each State plan and applica- 
tion submitted to the Commissioner pur- 
suant to sections 305 and 306, and make 
recommendations to the Commissioner with 
respect to the action to be taken on such 
plan or application; 

“(4) set forth procedures for the sub- 
mission of reports by State advisory councils 
to the National Advisory Council; 

“(5) review, evaluate, and transmit the 
reports of State advisory councils to the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary; 

“(6) evaluate programs and projects car- 
ried out under this title and disseminate the 
results thereof; and 

“(7) make recommendations for the im- 
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provement of this title, and its administra- 
tion and operation. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the President without regard to the civil 
service laws and shall consist of twelve mem- 
bers, a majority of whom shall be broadly 
representative of the educational and cul- 
tural resources of the United States including 
at least one person who has professional 
competence in the area of education of 
handicapped children. Such members shall 
be appointed for terms of three years except 
that (1) in the case of the initial members, 
four shall be appointed for terms of one 
year each and four shall be appointed for 
terms of two years each, and (2) appoint- 
ments to fill the unexpired portion of any 
term shall be for such portion only. The 
Secretary shall make available to the Coun- 
cil such technical, professional, secretarial, 
clerical, and other assistance and such perti- 
nent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may 
require to carry out its functions. 

“(c) The Council shall make an annual 
report of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this titie) to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress not later than Jan- 
uary 20 of each year. The President is re- 
quested to transmit to the Congress such 
comments and recommendations as he may 
have with respect to such report. 

„d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of 
the Council, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rates fixed by the President, but 
not exceeding $100 per day, including travel- 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“(e) The Council is authorized to appoint 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, covering appointment in 
the competitive service, and fix the compen- 
sation of, without regard to chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title, 
such professional and technical personnel as 
may be necessary to enable it to carry out 
its duties. 

“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec, 310. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards spec- 
ified in this section the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176) and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c) .” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 132. (a) The amendment made by 
section 131 shall be effective July 1, 1968, 
. as specifically provided in subsection 
(b). 

(b) (1) That part of section 305 (a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, as amended by section 131, concerning 
State advisory councils, and section 309 of 
such Act, as so amended, shall be effective 
upon enactment of this Act. 

(2) The second sentence of section 301(b) 
of such Act, as so amended, shall be effective 
upon enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized, upon 
enactment of this Act, to take such steps as 
he may deem appropriate in order to prepare 
to implement the amendment made by sec- 
tion 131. 
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Part D—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965 


DURATION OF AND FUNDS FOR TITLE 


Sec. 141. (a) Section 501(a) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out “during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years.“. 

(b) Section 501(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$65,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$80,000,000 each for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1970; and $85,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971,”. 


INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY OF PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 


Sec. 142. (a) The first and third sentences 
of paragraph (1) of section 502(a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, relating to apportionment of appro- 
priations, are each amended by striking out 
“and” after “Samoa,” and by inserting “, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands“ 
after “Virgin Islands“. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (j) of section 701 of 
such Act, defining the term “State”, is 
amended by striking out and for purposes 
of title II and title III, such term includes 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, and for pur- 
poss of titles II, III, and V such term also 
includes the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands”. 

(2) Such section 701 is further amended 
by inserting “, except when otherwise spec- 
ified” immediately after “As used in titles 
II. III. and V of this Act“. 


REVISION OF APPORTIONMENT FORMULA 


Sec. 148. The second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 502(a) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: The remainder 
of such per centum of such sums shall be 
apportioned by the Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the number 
of public school pupils in the State bears to 
the number of public school pupils in all the 
States, as determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to him.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF USE OF AUXILIARY 
PERSONNEL 

Sec. 144. Section 503 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (7). 
(8), (9), (10), and (11) as (8), (9), (10), 
(11), and (12), respectively, and by inserting 
after paragraph (6) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) programs and other activities specifi- 
cally designed to encourage the full and ade- 
quate utilization and acceptance of auxiliary 
personnel (such as teacher aides) in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on a perma- 
nent basis;“. 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 

Sec. 145. (a) Section 503 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end of 
the next to the last paragraph, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting a semicolon, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

(13) programs for providing grants to 
local educational agencies in metropolitan 
areas to enable them to engage in compre- 
hensive planning to meet their particular 
needs, either alone or in cooperation with 
other such agencies; and 
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“(14) a program, which shall be included 
in each such overall program for each fiscal 
year pursuant to this section, for distribut- 
ing in the State in an equitable manner on 
the basis of need among local educational 
agencies, within the State at least 10 per 
centum of such amount to be used by such 
agencies for any of the purposes of this 
title as applied to a local educational agency 
in lieu of a State educational agency.” 

(b) (1) Section 502(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “85” each time it 
appears and inserting “95” in lieu thereof. 

(2) Section 502 (a) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Fifteen” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Five“. 

(3) Section 505 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Fifteen” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Five”. 


GRANTS TO INTERSTATE COMMISSIONS 


Src. 146. Section 505 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and for grants to public regional 
interstate commissions or agencies for edu- 
cational planning and research.” 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Sec. 147. (a) Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is fur- 
ther amended by adding “AND FOR STATE- 
WIDE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING” to its heading 
and by inserting the following immediately 
below its heading: 


“Part A—GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING LEAD- 
ERSHIP RESOURCES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES” 


(b) Title V of such Act is further amended 
by striking out the words “this title“ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part”, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 


“Part B—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 521. To the end of enhancing the ca- 
pability of the several States to make effec- 
tive progress, through comprehensive and 
continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high-quality ed- 
ucation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make, in accordance with the 
provisions of this part, comprehensive 
planning and evaluation grants to States 
that have submitted, and had approved by 
the Commissioner, an application pursuant 
to section 523, and special project grants, 
related to the purposes of this part, pur- 
suant to section 524. For the purpose of 
making such grants, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years. 


“APPORTIONMENT AMONG THE STATES 


“Sec. 522. (a)(1) From the sums appro- 
priated for carrying out this part for each 
fiscal year, 25 per centum shall be reserved 
for the purposes of section 524 and the re- 
maining 75 per centum shall be available 
for grants to States under section 523. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall apportion 
not in excess of 2 per centum of the amount 
available for grants under section 523 among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, ac- 
cording to their respective needs for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this part. The re- 
mainder of such amount shall be appor- 
tioned by the Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

“(B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
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of the State bears to the population of all 
the States, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘State’ does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, shall be available for obli- 
gation for grants pursuant to applications 
approved during that year and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(c) The amount of any State’s appor- 
tionment for any fiscal year under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) which the Commis- 
sioner determines will not be required for 
grants to that State under section 523 during 
the period for which such apportionment is 
available may from time to time be reappor- 
tioned by the Commissioner to other States, 
according to their respective needs, as the 
Commissioner may determine. Any amount 
so reapportioned to a State from funds ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed to be a part of the amount appor- 
tioned to it under subsection (a) for that 
year. 


“COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 523. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 
ceive a grant or grants under this section 
from its apportionment under section 522 for 
any fiscal year shall designate or establish 
a single State agency or office (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the State educational 
planning agency) as the sole agency for car- 
rying out or supervising the carrying out of 
a comprehensive statewide program of sys- 
tematic planning and evaluation relating to 
education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that— 

„(A) the field of higher education shall be 
included only if the State so elects and so 
provides in an application (or amended or 
supplemental application) under this sec- 
tion, and 

„(B) in the event of such election the 
State may designate or establish a separate 
State agency (hereafter in this part referred 
to as the State higher education planning 
agency) for carrying out or supervising the 
carrying out of such planning and evaluation 
program with respect to higher education. 

“(2) A grant to a State may be made under 
this section only upon approval of an ap- 
plication submitted to the Commissioner 
through the State educational planning 
agency, except that, with respect to States 
electing to include the fleld of higher educa- 
tion as provided in clause (A) of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and designating or 
establishing a State higher education plan- 
ning agency as provided in clause (B) of 
paragraph (1), the Commissioner, by or pur- 
suant to regulation— 

„(A) shall authorize the submission of a 
combined application which includes higher 
education (or an amended or supplemental 
application filed upon the making of such 
election) jointly through both the State’s 
planning agencies involved, or the submis- 
sion of a separate application (or supple- 
ment) through the State’s higher educa- 
tional planning agency as to so much of the 
State’s program as relates to planning and 
evaluation in the field of higher education, 
and 

“(B) may provide for allocating, between 
the State’s two planning agencies, the 
amount of any grant or grants under this 
section from the State’s apportionment. 

(3) An application (or amendment or 
supplement thereto) under this section shall 
set forth, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, the statewide program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (or, in the case of 
a separate application or amendment or sup- 
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plement with respect to the field of higher 
education, so much of the statewide program 
as relates to that field), which shall include 
provision for— 

“(A) setting statewide educational goals 
and establishing priorities among these 


goals; 

) developing through analyses alterna- 
tive means of achieving these goals, taking 
into account the resources available and the 
educational effectiveness of each of the al- 
ternatives (including, in the case of higher 
education, the resources and plans of private 
institutions in the State bearing upon the 
State’s goals and plans for public higher 
education) ; 

“(C) planning new programs and im- 
provements in existing programs based on 
the results of these analyses; 

“(D) developing and strengthening the 
capabilities of the State to conduct, on a 
continuous basis, objective evaluations of 
the effectiveness of educational programs; 
and 

“(E) developing and maintaining a per- 
manent system for obtaining and collating 
significant information necessary to the as- 
sessment of progress toward the State’s edu- 
cational goals. 

“(b) Applications (including amendments 
and supplements thereto) for grants under 
this section may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only if the application— 

“(1) has been submitted to the chief exec- 
utive of the State for review and recom- 
mendations; 

(2) sets forth, if the State has elected 
to include the field of higher education and 
has designated or established a separate 
State higher education planning agency, 
such arrangements for coordination, between 
the State’s educational planning program in 
that field and the remaining educational 
planning program submitted by the State, as 
will in the Commissioner’s judgment be 
effective; 

“(3) contains satisfactory assurance— 

“(A) that the assistance provided under 
this section, together with other available 
resources, will be so used for the several pur- 
poses specified in subparagraphs (A) 
through (E) of paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section as to result in the 
maximum possible effective progress toward 
the achievement of a high level of compe- 
tence with respect to each of them, and 

“(B) that assistance under this part will, 
by the State planning agency involved, be 
used primarily in strengthening the capa- 
bilities of its own planning and evaluation 
staff or, to the extent that the program is to 
be carried out under the supervision of that 
agency by other agencies, the planning and 
evaluation staffs of such other agencies; but 
consistently with this objective part of the 
funds received under a grant under this sec- 
tion may be used, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to employ consultants, or to enter 
into contracts for special projects with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, or or- 
ganizations having special competence in the 
areas of planning or evaluation; 

“(4) makes adequate provision (consistent 
with such criteria as the Commisisoner may 
prescribe) for using funds granted to the 
applicant under this section, other than 
funds granted for planning and evaluation in 
the field of higher education, (A) to make 
program planning and evaluation services 
available to local educational agencies, and 
(B) in the case of such agencies in areas 
(particularly metropolitan areas) with school 
populations sufficiently large to warrant their 
own planning or evaluation staffs, to assist 
such agencies (financially or through tech- 
nical assistance, or both) to strengthen their 
planning and evaluation capabilities and to 
promote coordinated areawide planning for 
such areas; 

“(5) provides for such methods of admin- 
istration as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 
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“(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid under this 
part to the State (including any such funds 
paid by the State to agencies, institutions, 
or organizations referred to in paragraph 
(4) (B) or paragraph (3) of this subsection) ; 
and 

“(7) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
(copies of which shall also be sent to the 
chief executive of the State), and for keep- 
ing such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 

to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

“(c) A grant made pursuant to an ap- 
proval of an application under this section 
may be used to pay all or part of the cost 
of activities covered by the approved applica- 
tion and included in such grant, but exclud- 
ing so much, if any, of such cost as is paid for 
from grants under part A. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


"Sec. 524. (a) The sums reserved pursuant 
to section 522(a)(1) for the purposes of this 
section shall be used for grants for special 
projects in accordance with subsection (b) of 
this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to public or private nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, or to 
make contracts with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, or organizations for special 
projects related to the purposes of this part, 
to be conducted on an interstate, regional, 
or metropolitan area basis, including projects 
for such purposes as 

“(1) metropolitan planning in education 
in areas covering more than one State; 

“(2) improvement and expansion in the 
educational planning of large cities within a 
State with due regard to the complexities of 
adequate metropolitan planning in such 
places; 

“(3) comparative and cooperative studies 
agreed upon between States or metropolitan 
areas; 

“(4) conferences to promote the purposes 
of this part and involving different States; 

“(5) publications of general use to the 
planning of more effective and efficient edu- 
cational services, and other activities for dis- 
semination of information related to the 
purposes of this part, 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 525. Payments under this part may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine.” 


Part E—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
or 1965, AND RELATED AMENDMENTS 

REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS, SERVICES FOR 
DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN, RECRUITMENT OF PER- 
SONNEL 
Sec, 151. Title VI of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 

by— 

(1) inserting immediately below the head- 
ing of such title 
“Part A—ASSISTANCE TO STATES FoR EDUCATION 

OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN”; 

(2) inserting immediately dbove the head- 

ing of section 608 
“Part E— GENERAL. Provisions”; 

(3) redesignating sections 608, 609, and 
610 and references thereto as sections 611, 
612, and 613, respectively; 

(4) striking out the words “this title” 
wherever they occur in sections 601, and 603 
through 607, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part”; and 

(5) inserting immediately after section 607 
the following: 


December 1, 1967 


“Part B—REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE EDUCATION OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


“REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 


“Sec. 608. (a) For the purpose of aiding 
in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional centers which will develop and apply 
the best methods of appraising the special 
educational needs of handicapped children 
referred to them and will provide other serv- 
ices to assist in meeting such needs, there 
authorized to be appropriated $7,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $8,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and $12,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971. 

“(b) Appropriations under this section 
shall be available to the Commissioner for 
grants to or contracts with institutions of 
higher education, State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies, or combina- 
tions of such agencies or institutions, within 
particular regions of the United States, to 
pay all or part of the cost of establishment 
(including construction) or operation of re- 
gional resource centers for the improvement 
of education of the handicapped in such 
regions. Centers established or operated under 
this section shall (1) provide testing and 
educational evaluation to determine the spe- 
cial educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren referred to such centers, (2) develop 
educational programs to meet those needs, 
and (3) assist schools and other appropriate 
agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
providing such educational programs through 
services such as consultation (including, in 
appropriate cases, consultation with parents 
or teachers of handicapped children at such 
regional centers), periodic reexamination and 
reevaluation of special education programs, 
and other technical services. 

“(c) In determining whether to approve 
an application for a project under this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner shall consider the 
need for such a center in the region to be 
served by the applicant and the capability 
of the applicant to develop and apply, with 
the assistance of funds under this section, 
new methods, techniques, devices, or facili- 
ties relating to educational evaluation or 
education of handicapped children. 

“(d) Payment pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this section may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of pre- 
viously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments) in advance or by relmbursement, and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as the Commissioner may determine.” 


“Part C—CENTERS AND SERVICES FOR DEAF- 
BLIND CHILDREN 


“Sec. 609. (a) It is the purpose of this part 
to provide, through a limited number of 
model centers for deaf-blind children, a pro- 
gram designed to develop and bring to bear 
upon such children, beginning as early as 
feasible in life, those specialized, intensive 
professional and allied services, methods, and 
aids that are found to be most effective to 
enable them to achieve their full potential 
for communication with and adjustment to 
the world around them, for useful and mean- 
ingful participation in society, and for self- 
fulfillment. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
such terms and conditions (subject to the 
provisions of subsection (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion) as he deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this part, to make grants to 
or contracts with public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies, organizations, or institutions 
to pay all or part of the cost of establishment 
(including, when necessary, construction) or 
operation, or both, of centers for deaf-blind 
children. 

“(c) In determining whether to make a 
grant or contract under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
need for a center for deaf-blind children in 
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the light of the general availability and qual- 
ity of existing services for such children in 
the part of the country involved. 

“(d)(1) A grant or contract pursuant to 
subsection (b) shall be made only if the 
Secretary determines that there is satisfac- 
tory assurance that the center will provide 
such services as he has by regulation pre- 
scribed, including at least 

“(A) comprehensive diagnostic and evalu- 
ative services for deaf-blind children; 

„B) a program for the adjustment, orien- 
tation, and education of deaf-blind children 
which integrates all the professional and 
allied services necessary therefor; and 

“(C) effective consultative services for 
parents, teachers, and others who play a di- 
rect role in the lives of deaf-blind children 
to enable them to understand the special 
problems of such children and to assist in 
the process of their adjustment, orientation, 
and education. 

“(2) Any such services may be provided 
to deaf-blind children (and, where applica- 
ble, other persons) regardless of whether they 
reside in the center, may be provided at 
some place other than the center, and may 
include the provision of transportation for 
any such children (including an attendant) 
and for parents. 

“(e) The Secretary is further authorized, 
either as part of any grant or contract under 
subsection (b), or by separate grant to or 
contract with an agency, organization, or 
institution operating a center meeting the 
requirements prescribed by or pursuant to 
subsection (d), to provide for the payment 
of all or part of the cost of such activities 
as— 


“(1) research to identify and meet the full 
range of special needs of deaf-blind children; 

“(2) development or demonstration of new, 
or improvements in existing, methods, 
approaches, or techniques which would con- 
tribute to the adjustment and education of 
deaf-blind children; 

“(3) training (either directly or otherwise) 
of professional and allied personnel engaged 
or preparing to engage in specifi- 
cally designed for deaf-blind children, in- 
cluding payment of stipends for trainees and 
allowances for travel and other expenses for 
them and their dependents; and 

(4) dissemination of materials and in- 
formation about practices found effective in 
working with deaf-blind children. 

() For purposes of this part, the term 
‘construction’ includes, in addition to those 
matters set forth in section 701(b), con- 
struction of residential facilities; and the 
cost of construction shall be deemed to in- 
clude the cost of acquisition of land in con- 
nection with any of the foregoing, but not 
the cost of off-site improvements. 

“(g) If within twenty years after the com- 
pletion of any construction (except minor 
remodeling or alteration) for which funds 
have been paid pursuant to a grant or con- 
tract under this part the facility constructed 
ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was constructed, the United States, unless 
the Secretary determines that there is good 
cause for releasing the recipient of the funds 
from its obligation, shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the then value of the facility as the 
amount of such Federal funds bore to the 
cost of the portion of the facility financed 
with such funds. Such value shall be de- 
termined by agreement of the parties or by 
action brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the facility is 
situated. 

“(h) For purposes of this part, the de- 
termination of children who are both deaf 
and blind shall be made in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary. 

1) Payments pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this part may be made (after 
adjustment on account of pre- 


n 
viously made overpayments or underpay- 
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ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ments, and in such installments and on such 
conditions as the Secretary may determine. 


“(j) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $7,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $9,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 


“Part D—RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
INFORMATION ON EDUCATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


“GRANTS OR CONTRACTS TO IMPROVE RECRUITING 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL, AND TO IMPROVE 
DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


“Sec. 610. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make grants to public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations, or in- 
stitutions, or to enter into contracts with 
public or private agencies, organizations, or 
institutions for projects for— 

“(1) encouraging students and profes- 
sional personnel to work in various fields of 
education of handicapped children and 
youth through, among other ways, develop- 
ing and distributing imaginative or innova- 
tive materials to assist in recruiting person- 
nel for such careers, or publicizing existing 
forms of financial aid which might enable 
students to pursue such careers, or 

“(2) disseminating information about the 
programs, services, and resources for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children, or providing 
referral services, to parents, teachers, and 
other persons especially interested in the 
handicapped. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for each of the three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years.” 


TRANSFER OF DEFINITION AND OTHER TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 152. (a) Section 602 of title VI of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is redesignated as section 614 and trans- 
ferred to the end of such title. 

(b) Section 601 of such title is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out the section heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the heading 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR EDUCATION OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN”; 

(2) striking out “(a)” in subsection (a); 

(3) redesignating section 601(b) and ref- 
erences thereto as section 602 by striking 
out “(b)” in subsection (b) and inserting 
“Src. 602.” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) inserting above section 602 as so redes- 
ignated the section heading 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED” 

(c) (1) The portion of section 701 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (containing definitions) which precedes 
subsection (a), as amended by section 142(b) 
of this Act, is further amended by striking 
out “As used in titles II, III, and V” and 
inserting in Meu thereof “As used in titles 
II. III, V. and VI.“ 

(2) Paragraph (j) of such section 701. 
as amended by section 142(b) of this Act, 
is further amended by striking out “and v“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “V, and VI.” 


INCLUDING SCHOOLS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
OPERATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS IN TITLE VI 
Sec. 153, (a) So much of paragraph (1) 

of section 603(a) of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 as follows 

the first sentence is amended to read as 

follows: “The Commissioner shall allot the 
amount appropriated pursuant to this para- 
graph among— 

(A) Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
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the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective needs, and 

“(B) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the succeeding fiscal year, (i) the 
Secretary of the Interior according to the 
need for such assistance for the education of 
handicapped children on reservations serv- 
iced by elementary and secondary schools op- 
erated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and (ii) the Secretary 
of Defense according to the need for such 
assistance for the education of handicapped 
children in the overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense. The terms 
upon which payments for such purpose shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Defense shall be determined 
pursuant to such criteria as the Commis- 
sioner determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this part.“ 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of section 603(a) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a 
comma and adding the following: “except 
that no State shall be allotted less than $100,- 
000 or three-tenths of 1 per centum of such 
amount available for allotment to the States, 
whichever is greater.” 


SHORT TITLE OF TITLE VI OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 154. Title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Sec. 615. This title may be cited as the 
‘Education of the Handicapped Act’.” 
EXPANSION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA PRO- 

GRAMS TO INCLUDE ALL HANDICAPPED. CHIL- 

DREN 


Sec. 155. (a) Subsection (b) of the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for a loan service of cap- 
tioned films for the deaf” (42 U.S.C, 2491 
et seq.), is amended to read as follows in 
order to conform its statement of objectives 
to amendments made to such Act by Public 
Law 89-258 and by this Act: 

„(b) to promote the educational advance- 
ment of handicapped persons by (1) carry- 
ing on research in the use of educational 
media for the handicapped, (2) producing 
and distributing educational media for the 
use of handicapped persons, their parents, 
their actual or potential employers, and other 
persons directly involved in work for the ad- 
vancement of the handicapped, and (3) 
training persons in the use of educational 
media for the instruction of the handi- 
capped.” 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following at the end thereof: 

“(4) The term ‘handicapped’ means deaf, 
mentally retarded, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other health impaired persons.” 

(c) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the word “deaf” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “handicapped” each time it 
occurs therein. 

(d)(1) Subsection (b) (5) of section 3 of 
such Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, including the pay- 
ment to those persons of such stipends (in- 
cluding allowances for travel and other ex- 
penses of such persons and their dependents) 
as he may determine, which shall be con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under com- 
parable federally supported programs“. 

(2) This subsection shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
as to payments made pursuant to such sec- 
tion 3 prior to such date this subsection shall 
be effective as of September 28, 1962. 

(e) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$5,000,000” and inserting “$8,- 
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000,000” in lieu thereof and by striking out 
“$7,000,000” and inserting “$10,000,000” in 
lieu thereof. 


AUTHORIZING CONTRACTS, AS WELL AS GRANTS, 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED A 
Sec. 156. (a) The first sentence of section 

302 (a) of Public Law 88-164 is amended by 
inserting , and to make contracts with 
States, State or local educational agencies, 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning, and other public or private educa- 
tional or research agencies and organizations, 
for research and related purposes (as defined 
in this section) and to conduct research, 
surveys, or demonstrations,” immediately 
before “relating to education for mentally re- 
tarded,” and by striking out “for research or 
demonstration project”. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
302(a) is amended by striking out “Such 
grants shall be made” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Payments pursuant to grants or 
contracts under this section may be made”. 


Part F—AMENDMENTs TO TITLE VII OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Act or 1965 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO RURAL AREAS 


Sec. 171. (a) Section 706 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c) and by inserting before such 
subsection a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) For such purpose and also for the 
purpose of carrying out more effectively 
other provisions of Federal law, the Com- 
missioner, upon request from a State edu- 
cational agency, shall provide counseling and 
technical assistance to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in rural areas, as defined by 
the Commissioner, of such State (1) in de- 

benefits available to such agencies 
and schools under Federal laws, and (2) in 
preparing applications and meeting other 
requirements for such benefits. Assistance 
pursuant to this subsection may, in accord- 
ance with such request, be provided by per- 
sonnel from the Office of Education or be 
provided in the form of grants in such 
amounts as may be necessary for such State 
educational agency to employ such personnel 
as may be necessary to provide such assist- 
ance.” 

(b) Section 706 of such Act is amended in 
subsection (c), as redesignated by subsection 
(a), by striking out “and not to exceed $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $3,- 
700,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $4,200,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971”. 

DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS TO PREVENT DROPOUTS 

Sec. 172. Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to inserting at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“DROPOUT PREVENTION PROJECTS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to arrange by contract, grant, or 
otherwise, with local educational agencies for 
the carrying out by such agencies in schools 
which (1) are located in an urban area, (2) 
have a high percentage of children from fam- 
ilies with an income not exceeding the low- 
income factor, as defined in section 103(c), 
and (8) have a high percentage of such chil- 
dren who do not complete their education 
in elementary or secondary school, of demon- 
stration projects involving the use of innova- 
tive methods, systems, materials, or programs 
which show promise of reducing the number 
of such children who do not complete their 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve ar- 
rangements pursuant to this section only on 
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application by a local educational agency and 
upon his finding: 

“(1) that the project will be carried out 
in one or more schools described in subsec- 
tion (a); 

“(2) that the applicant has analyzed the 
reasons for such children not completing 
their education and has designed a program 
to meet this problem; 

“(3) that effective procedures, including 
objective measurements of educational 
achievements, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the 
project; and 

“(4) that the project has been approved 
by the appropriate State educational agency. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $30,000,000 for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $30,000,000 each for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year for the purpose of 
this section.” 


TITLE II—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Part A—ASSISTANCE FoR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN IM- 
PACTED AREAS 


CLARIFYING DEFINITIONS OF “FEDERAL 
PROPERTY” 


Src. 201. Section 15(1) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), and section 303(1) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), are each amended by— 

(a) striking out the second sentence 
thereof; 

(b) striking out also“ in the penultimate 
sentence thereof; and 

(c) inserting immediately before the last 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“Such term also includes any interest in 
Federal property (as defined in the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph) under an ease- 
ment, lease, license, permit, or other arrange- 
ment, as well as any improvements of any 
nature (other than pipelines or utility lines) 
on such property even though such interests 
or improvements are subject to taxation by 
a State or political subdivision of a State or 
by the District of Columbia.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE FOR CERTAIN 1966 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 202. The amendment made by section 
204, and the amendment made by section 
229, of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1966 shall be effective 
only with respect to fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1969. 


MODIFYING PROVISIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN OTHER FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Sec. 203. (a) Subsection (a) of section 14 
of the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 
813, Eighty-first Congress) is amended in the 
following respects: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended by striking 
out “Federal property” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Indian lands“, and by inserting , 
or that such Indian lands constitute a sub- 
stantial part of the school district of such 
local educational agency,” immediately after 
“such agency provides free public educa- 
tion”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended by striking 
out “Federal property” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Indian lands”. 

(3) Paragraph (4) is amended by striking 
out “in its school district” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “of a substantial percentage of 
the children in the membership of its 
schools”. 

(4) Such subsection (a) is further amend- 
ed by— 

(A) striking out “is attributable to chil- 
dren who reside on Federal property, and 
which” in the portion of the first sentence 
of subsection (a) which follows paragraph 
(4); 

(B) striking out “in the case of any ap- 
plication for additional assistance on account 
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of children who reside on Indian lands” in 
the second sentence of such subsection (a); 

(C) striking out “subsection (o)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (d)“ in 
the third sentence of such subsection (a); 
and 

(D) striking out “third” and inserting in 
lieu thereof second“ in the last sentence of 
such section (a). 

(b) Section 14 of such Act, as amended by 
this section, is further amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (b), (e), (d), and (e) as 
subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively, and by inserting immediately after 
subsection (a) the following new subsection 
(b): 

“(b) If the Commissioner determines 
with respect to any local educational agency 
that— 

“(1) such agency is providing or, upon 
completion of the school facilities for which 
provision is made herein, will provide free 
public education for children who reside on 
Indian lands, and whose membership in the 
schools of such agency has not formed and 
will not form the basis for payments under 
other provisions of this Act, and that the 
total number of such children represents 
a substantial percentage of the total num- 
ber of children for whom such agency pro- 
vides free public education, or that such 
Indian lands constitute a substantial part 
of the school district of such local educa- 
tional agency, or that the total number of 
such children who reside on Indian lands 
located outside the school district of such 
agency equals or exceeds one hundred; and 

“(2) the immunity of such Indian lands 
to taxation by such agency has created a 
substantial and continuing impairment of 
its ability to finance needed school facilities; 
he may, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest, provide the 
additional assistance n to enable 
such agency to provide the minimum school 
facilities required for free public education 
of children in the membership of the schools 
of such agency who reside on Indian lands; 
but such additional assistance may not ex- 
ceed the portion of the cost of constructing 
such facilities which the Commissioner esti- 
mates has not been, and is not to be, re- 
covered by the local educational agency from 
other sources, including payments by the 
United States under any other provisions of 
this Act or any other law. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this subsection, the Com- 
missioner may waive the percentage require- 
ment in paragraph (1) whenever, in his 
judgment, exceptional circumstances exist 
which make such action necessary to avoid 
inequity and avoid defeating the purposes 
of this section. Assistance may be furnished 
under this subsection without regard to 
paragraph (2) (but subject to the other pro- 
visions of this subsection and subsection 
(d)) to any local educational agency which 
provides free public education for children 
who reside on Indian lands located outside 
its school district. For purposes of this sub- 
section ‘Indian lands’ mean Indian reserva- 
tions or other real property referred to in 
the second sentence of section 15(1).” 

(e) Subsection: (d) of section 14 of such 
Act, as redesignated by subsection (b) of this 
section, is amended by inserting “or (b) “* 
immediately after “subsection (a)“ each 
time it occurs in such subsection. 

(d) Subsection (e) of section 14 of such 
Act as redesignated by subsection (b) of this 
section, is amended by inserting or (b)“ im- 
mediately after “subsection (a) “. 

DELETING REQUIREMENT THAT CERTAIN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BE DEDUCTED 

Sec. 204. (a) (1) Paragraph (3) of section 
2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is amend- 
ed by striking out “(A) other Federal pay- 
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ments with respect to the property so ac- 
quired, or (B)”. 

(2) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out in the matter fol- 
lowing paragraph (3) of such section the fol- 
lowing: “, to the extent such agency is not 
compensated for such burden by other Fed- 
eral payments with respect to the property 
so acquired”. 

(b) The last sentence of section 2(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out, minus 
the amount which in his judgment the local 
educational agency derived from other Fed- 
eral payments with respect to the property so 
acquired and had available in such year for 
current expenditures”. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 2 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section any 
real property with respect to which payments 
are being made under section 18 of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, shall not be regarded as Federal 
property.” 

(d) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (e) thereof, including 
the heading of such subsection, and by re- 
designating subsection (f) of such section as 
subsection (e). 


PROVISION FOR INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
CHANGE 


Sec. 205. (a) The last sentence of section 
8(b) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; but if, by reason of 
any other provision of law, this sentence is 
not considered in computing the amount to 
which any local educational agency is en- 
titled for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
the additional amount to which such agency 
would have been entitled had this sentence 
been so considered, shall be added to such 
agency’s entitlement for the first fiscal year 
for which funds appropriated to carry out 
this Act may be used for such purpose”. 

(b) Section 5a) (4) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “; but if, by reason of any other provi- 
sion of law, this clause is not considered in 
computing the maximum payments a local 
educational agency may receive for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the additional 
amount such agency would have been en- 
titled to receive shall be added to such agen- 
cy’s entitlement for the first fiscal year for 
which funds appropriated to carry out this 
Act may be used for such purpose“. 


REPEAL OF MANDATORY GROUP RATE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 206, (a) Effective for fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1967, subsection (d) of 
section 8 of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence is amended by in- 
serting “and the local educational agency” 
following the State educational agency“. 

(2) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) he shall determine which school dis- 
tricts within the State are in his judgment 
generally comparable to the school dis- 
tricts of the agency for which the compu- 
tation is being made; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for 
which he is making the computation, which 
the local educational agencies of such com- 
parable school districts made from revenues 
derived from local sources, by (B) the ag- 
gregate number of children in average daily 
attendance to whom such agencies provided 
free public education during such second pre- 
ceding fiscal year.” 

(3) The third sentence is amended by 
striking out “If, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, the current expenditures in 
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the school districts within the generally com- 
parable group as determined under clause 
(1) “ and inserting in lieu thereof “If, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, the cur- 
rent expenditures in those school districts 
which he has selected under clause (1) “. 


DISCRETION TO WAIVE CERTAIN REQUIREMENT 


Src. 207. Section 5(e) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended (1) by striking out 
“subsections (c) and (d)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsections (c), (d), and (f)“, 
and (2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “; or (3) he may 
waive or reduce the requirement contained 
in subsection ()“. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 208. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, and 207 of this 
part shall be deemed to have been enacted 
prior to June 30, 1967, and shall be effective 
for fiscal years beginning thereafter. 


Part B—ASSISTANCE FoR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN Dis- 
ASTER AREAS 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 217. Section 16(a) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 


“SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN CASES 
OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 


“Sec. 16, (a) In any case in which 

(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which, after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, has 
suffered a major disaster as the result of any 
flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 
storm, or other catastrophe which, in the de- 
termination of the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(42 U.S.C. 1855(a)), is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity or magnitude to warrant 
disaster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment; or 

“(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any such agency that public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities (or, in 
the case of a public agency other than a local 
educational agency, school facilities provid- 
ing technical, vocational, or other special ed- 
ucation to children of elementary or sec- 
ondary school age) of such agency have been 
destroyed or seriously damaged as a result 
of fire, flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
malicious action of any person known or 
unknown, or other catastrophe; and 

“(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reaonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 
and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such agency that— 

(8) as a result of such major disaster, (A) 
public elementary or secondary school facil- 
ities of such agency (or, in the case of a pub- 
lic agency other than a local educational 
agency, school facilities providing technical, 
vocational, or other special education to chil- 
dren of elementary or secondary school age) 
have been destroyed or seriously damaged, 
or (B) private elementary or secondary school 
facilities serving children who reside in the 
area served by such agency have been de- 
stroyed and will not be replaced, thereby 
increasing the need of such agency for school 
facilities; 

(4) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
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all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able for the replacement or restoration of 
such school facilities; 

“(5) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including funds avail- 
able under other provisions of this Act), and 
from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, and requires an amount of 
additional assistance equal to at least $1,000 
or one-half of 1 per centum of such agency's 
current operating expenditures during the 
fiscal year preceding the one in which such 
disaster occurred, whichever is less, to provide 
the minimum school facilities needed (A) for 
the restoration or replacement of the school 
facilities of such agency so destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged or (B) to serve, in facilities of 
such agency, children who but for the de- 
struction of the private facilities referred to 
in clause (3)(B) would be served by such 
private facilites; and 

“(6) in the case of any such major disaster, 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of the local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or impaired 
by such disaster, such local educational 
agency has complied with the provisions of 
section 7(a) (4) of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 
with respect to provisions for the conduct of 
educational programs under public auspices 
and administration in which children en- 
rolled in such private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools may attend and participate, 
the Commissioner may provide the addi- 
tional assistance necessary to enable such 
agency to provide such facilities, upon such 
terms and in such amounts (subject to the 
provisions of this section) as the Commis- 
sioner may consider to be in the public inter- 
est; but such additional assistance, plus the 
amount which he determines to be available 
from State, local, and other Federal sources 
(including funds available under other provi- 
sions of this Act, and from the proceeds of 
insurance, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placements of the school facilities destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the disaster. In all 
cases determined pursuant to clause (1) (B) 
of this subsection, and in any other case 
deemed appropriate by the Commissioner, 
such assistance shall be in the form of a 
repayable advance subject to such terms and 
conditions as he considers to be in the public 
interest.” 


CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 218. Section 7 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 


“ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDI- 

TURES IN CASES OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 

“Sec. 7. (a) In any case in which— 

“(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, has 
suffered a major disaster as the result of any 
flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 
storm, or other catastrophe which, in the de- 
termination of the President pursuant to 
section 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(42 U.S.C, 1855a(a)), is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity or magnitude to warrant 
disaster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment; or 

“(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any such agency that public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities of 
such agency have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged as a result of fire, flood, hurricane, 
earthquake, storm, malicious action of any 
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person known or unknown, or other catas- 
trophe; and 

“(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 
and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such agency that— 

“(3) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able to it for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of providing free public education for the 
children attending the schools of such 
agency, but as a result of such disaster it is 
unable to obtain sufficient funds for such 
purpose and requires an amount of additional 
assistance equal to at least $1,000 or one- 
half of 1 per centum of such agency's current 
operating expenditures during the fiscal year 
preceding the one in which such disaster 
occurred, whichever is less, and 

4) in the case of any such major disaster 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of such local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or impaired 
by such disaster, such local educational 
agency has made provisions for the con- 
duct of educational programs under public 
auspices and administration in which chil- 
dren enrolled in such private elementary and 
secondary schools may attend and partici- 
pate: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to authorize the 
making of any payment under this Act for 
religious worship or instruction, 
the Commissioner may provide to such 
agency the additional assistance necessary 
to provide free public education to the 
children attending the schools of such 
agency, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest. Such additional 
assistance may be provided for a period not 
greater than a five-fiscal-year period begin- 
ning with the fiscal year in which it Is deter- 
mined pursuant to clause (1) of this sub- 
section that such agency suffered a disaster. 
The amount so provided for any fiscal year 
shall not exceed the amount which the Com- 
missioner determines to be necessary to en- 
able such agency, with the State, local, and 
other Federal funds available to it for such 
purpose, to provide a level of education equiv- 
alent to that maintained in the schools of 
such agency prior to the occurrence of such 
disaster, taking into account the additional 
costs reasonably necessary to carry out the 
provisions of clause (4) of this subsection. 
The amount, if any, so provided for the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth fiscal years following 
the fiscal year in which it is so determined 
that such agency has suffered a disaster shall 
not exceed 75 per centum, 50 per centum, 
and 25 per centum, respectively, of the 
amount so provided for the first fiscal year 
following such determination. 

“(b) In addition to and apart from the 
funds provided under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to provide to 
such agency an amount which he determines 
to be necessary to replace instructional and 
maintenance supplies, equipment, and 
materials (including textbooks) destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of such 
disaster, to make minor repairs, and to lease 
or otherwise provide (other than by acqui- 
sition of land or erection of facilities) school 
and cafeteria facilities needed to replace 
temporarily such facilities which have been 
made unavailable as a result of the disaster. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year such amounts 
as may be nec to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. Pending such appro- 
priation, the Commission may expend (with- 
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out regard to subsections (a) and (e) of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665)) from any funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for expenditure in ac- 
cordance with other sections of this Act, 
such sums as may be necessary for immedi- 
ately providing assistance under this section, 
such appropriations to be reimbursed from 
the appropriations authorized by this sub- 
section when made. 

“(d) No payment may be made to any 
local educational agency under this section 
except upon application therefor which is 
submitted through the appropriate State 
educational agency and is filed with the 
Commissioner in accordance with the regu- 
lations prescribed by him. In determining the 
order in which such applications shall be 
approved, the Commissioner shall consider 
the relative educational and financial needs 
of the local educational agencies which have 
submitted approval applications, 

“(e) Amounts paid by the Commissioner 
to local educational agencies under this sec- 
tion may be paid in advance or by way of 
reimbursement and in such installments as 
the Commissioner may determine. Any funds 
paid to a local educational agency and not 
expended or otherwise used for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” 


TITLE II—DURATION OF AND AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROGRAMS UNDER ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 AND PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874, EIGHTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) Section 102 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (as redesignated by section 110 of 
this Act) is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1971”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 103(c) 
of such Act (as redesignated by section 110 
of this Act) is amended by inserting “and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years” 
after June 30, 1968”. 

(b) (1) Section 201(a) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 10, 1966, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(2) Section 201(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and the 
succeeding fiscal year, only such sums may 
be appropriated as the Congress may here- 
after authorize by law” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $175,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $200,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971." 

(c)(1) Section 601 of such Act (as re- 
designated by section 152 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year,”. 

(2) Section 602 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by section 152 of this Act) is amended 
by striking out “and $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: $150,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, $200,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and $225,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971”. 

(d) (1) Section 3 of the Act of September 
28, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1967” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1971”. 

(2) Section 15(15) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 1962-1963“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1966-1967”. 

(e) Section 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) of the 
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Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), are each amended 
by striking out “1968” wherever it occurs and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS FOR ADEQUATE 
LEADTIME AND FOR PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

ACTS SUBJECT TO THIS TITLE 
Sec. 401. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (title II of 

Public Law 81-874), titles II, III, V. VI, 

VII, and VIII of the Elementary and Sec- 

ondary Education Act of 1965, and the Adult 

Education Act of 1966 (title III of the Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 

ments of 1966), as now in effect or here- 
after time to time amended. 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, for each fiscal year for which 
appropriations are otherwise authorized 
under any title or Act referred to in section 
401, such sums as may be necessary, to be 
available to the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, for expenses, 
including grants, contracts, or other pay- 
ments, for (1) planning for the succeeding 
year programs or projects authorized under 
such title or Act and (2) evaluation of pro- 
grams or projects so authorized. 


ADVANCE FUNDING 


Sec. 403. To the end of affording the re- 
sponsible State, local, and Federal officers 
concerned adequate notice of available Fed- 
eral financial assistance for education, ap- 
propriation for grants, contracts, or other 
payments under any Act referred to in sec- 
tion 401 are authorized to be included in the 
appropriation Act for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which they are 
available for obligation. In order to effect a 
transition to this method of timing appro- 
priation action, the preceding sentence shall 
apply notwithstanding that its initial appli- 
cation under any such Act will result in the 
enactment in the same year (whether in the 
same appropriation Act or otherwise) of two 
separate appropriations, one for the then 
current fiscal year and one for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 


EVALUATION REPORTS AND 
REVIEW 


Sec, 404. (a) No later than March 31 of 
each calendar year, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the respective committees of the Con- 
gress having legislative jurisdiction over any 
Act referred to in section 401 and to the re- 
spective Committees on Appropriations a re- 
port evaluating the results and effectiveness 
of programs and projects assisted thereunder 
during the preceding fiscal year, together 
with his recommendations (including any 
legislative recommendations) relating there- 
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(b) In the case of any such program, the 
report submitted in the penultimate fiscal 
year for which appropriations are then au- 
thorized to be made for such program shall 
include a comprehensive and detailed re- 
view and evaluation of such program (as up 
to date as the due date permits) for its en- 
tire past life, based to the maximum extent 
practicable on objective measurements, to- 
gether with the Secretary's recommendations 
as to proposed legislative action. 


CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF EXPIRING 
APPROPRIATION AUTHORITY 


Sec. 405. (a) Unless the Congress, in the 
regular session in which a comprehensive 
evaluation report required by section 404(b) 
is submitted to Congress, has passed or for- 
mally rejected legislation extending the au- 
thorization for appropriations then specified 
for any title, part, or section of law to which 
such evaluation relates, such authorization is 
hereby automatically extended for one fiscal 
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year beyond, and at the level specified for, 
the terminal year of such authorization. 
(b) In the event that no appropriation for 
the purpose of making payments pursuant to 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is made prior to the 15th 
day in May immediately preceding the be- 
ginning of any fiscal year, the Commissioner 
may execute grant agreements for grants pur- 
suant to such title for such fiscal year. Such 
grant agreements shall be obligations of the 
United States. The amounts of such grant 
agreements shall be determined on the basis 
of an appropriation for the purposes of such 
title equal to the amount appropriated for 
such purposes prior to the 15th day in May 
for the fiscal year in which such day occurs. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS ON 
ACADEMIC OR SCHOOL YEAR BASIS 


Sec. 406. Appropriations for any fiscal year 
for grants, contracts, or other payments to 
educational agencies or institutions under 
any Act referred to in section 401 may, 
in accordance with regulations of the Sec- 
retary, be made available for expenditure 
by the agency or institution concerned on the 
basis of an academic or school year differing 
from such fiscal year. 


TITLE V—EXTENSION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
REVISION OF ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 501. The first sentence of section 
305(a) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 
(title III of Public Law 89-750) is amended 
to read as follows: “From the sums available 
for purposes of section 304(b) for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall allot (1) not 
more than 2 per centum thereof among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Virgin Islands according to their re- 
spective needs for assistance under such 
section, and (2) $100,000 to each State.“ 

INCLUDING PRIVATE NONPROFIT AGENCIES 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 304(b) of the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies.” 

(b) Section 306 (a) (7) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“local educational agencies” the following: 
“and private nonprofit agencies”. 

FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 503. The second sentence of section 
807(a) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 is 
amended to read as follows: “For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and succeeding 
fiscal years, the Federal share for each State 
shall be 90 per centum, except that with 
respect to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands such Federal share shall be 100 per 
centum,” 

AUTHORIZATION EXTENDED 


Sec. 504. Section 314 of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966 is amended by striking out 
“and” before 660,000,000“ and by inserting 
the following after “June 30, 1968,”: “$70,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $90,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971,”. 


TITLE VI—DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
AND STUDY FOR SCHOOLBUS SAFETY 
STUDY AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Transportation, is authorized to 
conduct or to make grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements for (1) a study and in- 
vestigation in order to determine minimum 
safety standards for the operation of school- 
buses, and (2) demonstration projects for 
the p of such study. Such projects 
shall include such research and testing ac- 
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tivities as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall report the results of such 
study to the Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1969, together with such recommen- 
dations for additional legislation for the 
establishment of minimum safety standards 
for schoolbuses as he deems advisable. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 602. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 

TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 


FINDINGS OF CONGRESS 


. Sec. 701. The Congress hereby finds that 
one of the most acute educational problems 
in the United States is that which involves 
millions of children of limited English- 
speaking ability because they come from 
environments where the dominant language 
is other than English; that additional efforts 
should be made to supplement present at- 
tempts to find adequate and constructive 
solutions to this unique and perplexing edu- 
cational situation; and that the urgent 
need is for comprehensive and cooperative 
action now on the local, State, and Federal 
levels to develop forward-looking approaches 
to meet the serious learning difficulties faced 
by this substantial segment of the Nation's 
school-age population. 


AMENDMENT TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Sec, 702. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by re- 
designating title VII as title VIII, by re- 
designating sections 701 through 707 and 
references thereto as sections 801 through 
807, respectively, and by inserting after title 
VI the following new title: 

“TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Src. 701. This title may be cited as the 

‘Bilingual Education Act’. 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 702. In recognition of the special edu- 
cational needs of the large numbers of chil- 
dren of limited English-speaking ability in 
the United States, Congress hereby declares 
it be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide financial assistance to local educational 
agencies to develop and carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary 
school programs designed to meet these spe- 
cial educational needs. For the purposes of 
this title, ‘children of limited English- 
speaking ability’ means children who come 
from environments where the dominant lan- 
guage is other than English. 


“AUTHORIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 703. (a) For the purposes of making 
grants under this title, there is authorized 


to be appropriated the sum of $15,000,000. 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $30,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

“(b) In determining distribution of funds 
under this title, the Commissioner shall give 
highest priority to States and areas within 
States having the greatest need for programs 
pursuant to this title. Such priorities shall 
take into consideration the number of 
children of limited English-speaking ability 
between the ages of three and eighteen in 
each State. 


“USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Src. 704. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 705, for— 
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“(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs 
of children of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity in schools having a high concentration of 
such children from families (A) with in- 
comes below $3,000 per year, or (B) receiving 
payments under a program of aid to families 
with dependent children under a State plan 
approved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act, including research projects, pilot proj- 
ects designed to test the effectiveness of 
plans so developed, and the development and 
dissemination of special instructional mate- 
rials for use in bilingual education programs; 
and 

“(b) providing preservice training de- 
signed to prepare persons to participate in 
bilingual education programs as teachers, 
teacher-aides, or other ancillary education 
personnel such as counselors, and inservice 

and development programs designed 
to enable such persons to continue to im- 
prove their qualifications while participating 
in such programs; and 

„(e) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and equip- 
ment, designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of children of limited English- 
speaking ability in schools having a high 
concentration of such children from families 
(A) with incomes below $3,000 per year, or 
(B) receiving payments under a program of 
aid to families with dependent children un- 
der a State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, through activities 
such as— 

“(1) bilingual education programs; 

“(2) programs designed to impart to stu- 
dents a knowledge of the history and culture 
associated with their languages; 

(8) efforts to establish closer cooperation 
between the school and the home; 

(4) early childhood educational programs 
related to the purposes of this title and de- 
signed to improve the potential for profitable 
learning activities by children; 

“(5) adult education programs related to 
the purposes of this title, particularly for 
parents of children participating in bilingual 


programs; 
“(6) programs designed for dropouts or 
potential dropouts having need of bilingual 


“(T) programs conducted by accredited 
trade, vocational, or technical schools; and 

“(8) other activities which meet the pur- 
poses of this title. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS AND CONDITIONS 
FOR APPROVAL 


“Src. 705. (a) A grant under this title may 
be made to a local educational agency or 
agencies, or to an institution of higher edu- 
cation applying jointly with a local educa- 
tional agency, upon application to the Com- 
missioner at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Commissioner deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purpose set forth in section 704 and pro- 
vide for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

“(3) set forth a program of such size, 
scope, and design as will make a substantial 
step toward achieving the purpose of this 
title: 

“(4) set forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made ayail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
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funds, be made available by the applicant 
for the purposes described in section 704, 
and in no case supplant such funds; 

“(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this title; 

“(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to de- 
termine the extent to which funds provided 
under this title have been effective in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of per- 
sons in the area served, and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access Spe So 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

“(7) provide assurance that provision has 
been made for the participation in the proj- 
ect of those children of limited English- 
speaking ability who are not enrolled on a 
full-time basis; and 

“(8) provide that the applicant will utilize 
in programs assisted pursuant to this title 
the assistance of persons with expertise in 
the educational problems of children of 
limited English-speaking ability and make 
optimum use in such programs of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the area 
to be served; and for the purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘cultural and educa- 
tional resources’ includes State educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, 
nonprofit private schools, public and non- 
profit private agencies such as libraries, mu- 
seums, musical and artistic organizations, 
educational radio and television, and other 
cultural and educational resources, 

“(b) Applications for grants under title 
may be approved by the Commissioner only 
if— 


“(1) the application meets the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (a); 

“(2) the program set forth in the applica- 
tion is consistent with criteria established 
by the Commissioner for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribution of assist- 
ance under this title within each State, 
which criteria shall be developed by him on 
the basis of a consideration of (A) the 
geographic distribution of children of lim- 
ited English-speaking ability, (B) the rela- 
tive need of persons in different geographic 
areas within the State for the kinds of sery- 
ices and activities described in ph (c) 
of section 704, and (C) the relative ability of 
particular local educational agencies within 
the State to provide those services and 
activities; 

“(3) the Commissioner determines (A) 
that the program will utilize the best avail- 
able talents and resources and will substan- 
tially increase the educational opportunities 
in the area to be served by the applicant, and 
(B) that, to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type which this 
program is intended to meet, provision has 
been made for participation of such children; 
and 

“(4) the State educational agency has been 
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notified of the application and been given 
the opportunity to offer tions. 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, 
except as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Src. 706. (a) The Commissioner shall pay 
to each applicant which has an application 
approved under this title an amount equal 
to the total sums expended by the applicant 
under the application for the purposes set 
forth therein. 

“(b) Payments under this title may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 707. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Committee on the Education of Bilin- 
gual Children, consisting of nine members 
appointed, without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws, by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, The Commissioner 
shall appoint one such member as Chair- 
man, At least four of the members of the 
Advisory Committee shall be educators ex- 
perienced in dealing with the educational 
problems of children whose native tongue is 
a language other than English. 

“(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner in the preparation of gen- 
eral regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
title, including the development of criteria 
for approval of applications thereunder. The 
Commissioner may appoint such special ad- 
visory and technical experts and consultants 
as may be useful and necessary in carrying 
out the functions of the Advisory Committee. 

“(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
traveltime; and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of 39 — 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Src. 708, All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all minor remodeling projects assisted under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar minor 
remodeling in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C, 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 and section 2 of the 
Act of June 18, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c).” 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 703. (a) That part of section 801 (as 

so redesignated by section 702 of this Act) 
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of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 which precedes clause (a) is 
amended by striking out “and VI“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “VI, and VII”. 

(b) Clause (j) of such section 801 as 
amended by this Act is further amended by 
striking out “and VI” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “VI, and VII“. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 704. (a) The third sentence of section 
521 of the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act (title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965) is amended (1) effective for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, only, by 
inserting after “a career of teaching in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools” a new phrase 
as follows: “, a career of teaching children of 
limited English-speaking ability”, and (2) 
effective with respect to subsequent fiscal 
years, by inserting “, and including teaching 
children of limited English-speaking ability” 
after “including teaching in preschool and 
adult and vocational education programs”. 

(b) Effective for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1968, only, section 522(a) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “ten thou- 
sand fellowships for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eleven thousand fellowships for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968”. 

(c)(1) Section 528 of such Act is 
amended, effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1967, by striking out 
“$2'75,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$285,000,000"; striking out ‘$195,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$205,000,000”; 
striking out “$240,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$250,000,000”; and striking out 
“July 1, 1968” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1970”. 

(2) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall, notwithstanding section 9(a) 
of Public Law 90-36, be effective with regard 
to fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1967. 

(d) Section 531(b) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating clauses (8) and (9) there- 
of as clauses (9) and (10), respectively, and 
by inserting immediately after clause (7) the 
following new clause: 

“(8) programs or projects to train or re- 
train persons engaging in special educational 
programs for bilingual students;“. 
AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XI OF THE NATIONAL 

DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Sec. 705, (a) Section 1101 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out “and for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and for the succeeding fiscal year, 
and $51,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the period at the end of clause 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof a comma 
and the word “or”, and by inserting after 
such clause a new clause as follows: 

4) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in special educational programs for 
bilingual students.” 

AMENDMENTS TO COOPERATIVE RESEARCH ACT 

Sec. 706. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Cooperative Research Act are 
each amended by inserting “and title VII” 
after “section 508(a) (4) “. 
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APPENDIX A 


COUNTY ALLOTMENTS UNDER TITLE I, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 BASED UPON $1.2 BILLION 
APPROPRIATION DISTRIBUTED UNDER FAMILY INCOME Factors OF $2,000 AnD $3,000 WITH COUNTY SAVINGS CLAUSE ADDED 


FAMILY INCOME FACTOR UNDER $2,000 
BUREAU or ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874, title II, or Public Law 89-10, title I 
ALABAMA 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- 
total income 
families 
. 833, 479, 278. 84 $62, 382. 370. 74 244,311 242, 522 0 0 
Mutes dene 249, 815. 71 465, 484. 82 1, 819 0 0 0 
Baldwin 430, 976. 63- 803, 044. 30 3, 145 3, 134 0 0 0 
Barbour. 579, 797. 18 1, 080, 343. 54 4, 231 4, 222 0 0 0 
ibb. 199, 249. 60 371, 264. 36 1, 454 1, 443 0 0 0 
389. 40 528, 043. 12 2, 068 2, 053 0 0 0 
„ 736, 911. 24 2, 886 2, 0 0 0 
522, 653. 38 973, 76 3, 814 3, 696 0 0 0 
516, 897. 89 963, 142. 48 3, 772 3, 711 0 0 0 
405, 899. 13 756, 317. 08 2, 962 2, 953 0 0 0 
205, 690. 28 383, 265. 34 1,501 1, 492 0 0 0 
88, 322. 68 537, 235. 36 2, 104 2, 103 0 0 0 
362, 321. 85 675, 118, 96 2, 644 2, 630 0 0 0 
418, 506. 40 9, 808. 36 3, 054 3, 049 0 0 0 
124, 702. 30 232, 359. 40 910 909 0 0 0 
106, 065. 47 197, 633. 16 774 771 0 0 0 
347, 247. 95 647, 031. 56 2, 534 2, 532 0 0 0 
399, 047. 36 43, 550. 2, 912 895 0 0j: 0 
376, 710. 58 701, 929. 66 2, 749 2, 735 0 0 0 
123, 331. 94 229, 806. 00 900 893 0 0 0 
369, 858. 80 689, 162. 66 2, 699 2, 675 0 0 0 
326, 555. 58 608, 475. 22 2, 383 2, 365 0 0 0 
532, 519. 94 992, 251. 24 3, 886 3, 875 0 0 0 
276, 263. 55 514, 765. 44 2, 016 2, 009 0 0 0 
1, 075, 180 50 2, 003, 397. 64 7, 846 7, 830 0 0 0 
„201. 10 1, 043, 829. 92 4, 088 4, 068 0 0 0 
611, 12 612, 305. 32 2, 398 2, 350 0 0 0 
369, 447. 70 688, 396. 64 2, 696 2, 684 0 0 0 
694, 221. 82 1, 293, 552. 44 5, 066 5, 035 0 0 0 
208, 430, 99 388, 372. 14 1,521 1, 521 0 0 0 
266, 534. 04 496, 636. 30 1, 945 1, 933 0 0 0 
369, 584. 73 688, 651. 98 2, 697 2, 688 0 0 0 9 
460, 165. 19 857, 431. 72 3, 358 3, 358 0 0 0 0 
„316. 18 1, 001, 188. 14 3, 921 3, 919 0 0 0 2 
349, 029. 40 650, 350. 98 2, 547 2, 546 0 0 0 1 
575, 823. 15 1, 072, 938. 68 4, 202 4, 187 0 0 0 15 
„652. 96 1, 042, 56 4, 084 4, 051 0 0 0 33 
3, 512, 219. 75 6, 544, 25, 630 25, 297 0 0 45 288 
151, 013. 12 281, 1, 102 1, 101 0 0 0 1 
„ 498. 80 811, 470. 52 3, 178 3, 151 0 0 0 27 
046. 94 812, 491. 88 3, 182 3, 164 0 0 0 18 
430, 53 278. 28 3,142 3, 133 0 0 0 9 
527, 175. 55 292. 98 |, 847 3, 838 0 0 0 9 
501, 138. 81 933,778. 3,657 3, 648 0 0 0 9 
982. 98 978, 207. 54 „831 3, 824 0 0 0 7 
814, 813. 05 1, 518, 251. 64 946 5, 862 0 0 28 56 
„204. 28 1, 131, 411. 54 4, 431 4, 424 0 0 0 7 
298, 326. 27 875. 18 2,177 2,176 0 0 0 1 
434, 128. 45 808, 917. 12 3,168 3, 102 0 0 0 66 
1, 818, 735. 10 3, 388, 872. 48 13, 272 12, 967 0 0 117 188 
461, 946. 66 860, 751. 14 3, 371 3, 370 0 0 0 1 
1, 233, 593. 53 2, 298, 570. 68 9, 002 8, 862 0 0 0 140 
477, 431. 66 889, 604. 56 3, 484 3, 418 0 0 0 66 
443, 583. 89 826, 535. 58 3, 237 3, 234 0 0 0 3 
425, 495. 21 792, 830. 70 3,105 3, 095 0 0 0 10 
477, 020. 56 888, 838. 54 3, 481 3, 453 0 0 0 28 
249, 678. 67 465, 229. 48 1, 822 1, 813 0 0 0 9 
568, 149. 16 1, 058, 639. 64 4, 146 4, 142 0 0 0 4 
231, 727. 02 431, 779. 94 1, 691 1, 665 0 0 0 26 
299, 011. 45 557, 151. 88 2, 182 2, 170 0 ; 0 0 12 
601, 859. 90 1, 121, 453. 28 4,392 4, 385 0 0 0 T 
622, 278. 18 1, 159, 498. 94 4, 541 4, 518 0 0 0 23 
281, 470. 91 524, 468. 36 2, 054 2, 047 0 0 0 7 
834, 957. 27 555, 786. 62 6, 093 6, 030 0 0 0 63 
599, 530. 29 1, 117, 112. 50 4,375 4, 349 0 0 0 26 
217, 201. 26 713. 90 1, 585 1, 578 0 0 0 7 
586, 374. 88 1, 092, 599. 86 4,279 4, 279 0 0 0 0 
180, 612. 79 336, 538. 12 1,318 1, 309 0 0 0 9 
ALASKA 


84, 905. 04 


232 76 114 
28, 545. 78 | 72 0 
32, 937, 30 90 60 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 etc.—Continued 


ALASKA—Continued 
[Formula rate: ½ State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $365.67] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County: Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected 


In foster 
homes 


$73, 759. 98 $110, 156. 97 09 0 65 84 
26, 568. 22 33, 303. 27 0 0 0 9 
54, 256. 38 58, 189. 23 0 0 0 8 
56, 770. 71 76, 853. 70 0 0 30 13 

196, 919. 66 304, 853. 01 238 0 26 181 

8, 182. 07 28,179. 6 58 0 0 3 
92, 612. 29 119, 306. 22 0 0 0 13 
31, 492. 05 38, 0 0 40 19 
34, 283. 31 37, 328. 94 0 0 0 0 
32, 462, 06 47, 210. 13 0 0 38 6 

303, 659. 47 462, 220, 11 377 0 40 19 

167, 553. 66 227, 267. 3 0 0 168 3 

189, 533. 90 297; 167. 64 282 0 33 51 

159, 130.73 179, 325. 30 0 0 0 10 

179, 299. 56 269, 353. 92 222 0 11 26 

227, 288. 53 271, 183, 77 0 0 225 1 

ARIZONA 


[Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.96] 


$12, 497, 247. 00 38, 851 8, 481 0 210 
840, 332. 89 1, 159, 498. 80 4, 026 499 0 0 
311, 893. 43 420, 286, 32 1, 503 118 0 0 
584) O71. 788, 356. 80 2.759 302 0 0 
151, 927. 75 708 77 0 0 
125, 204. 68 576. 97 0 0 
34; 962. 57 147 31 0 0 
3, 929, 427. 34 15,226 | 4. 909 0 210 
„950. 28 0 0 
„238. 5 3, 0 0 
1, 088, 469. 57 4758 1,169 0 0 
935.37 2, 991 0 0 | 
77, 016. 58 291 108 0 0 | 
134, 534. 82 634 0 0 
248, 269. 82 1, 140 155 0 0 


ARKANSAS | 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$22, 262, 789.95 | 838, 241, 505. 78 


pra pe 
88388888 
Rococo 


r r HNED 


FEER EIERE FEE 


ees A NE ES E 110, 073. 96 
eis eae 511, 695, 15 
234, 725. 28 


Sc Sees 


— 


rede pry 
8888888888888 


E 


SSS SS f e 
Seo 


SSS SSS 


Lee 
Lincoln 
TT. —— eee 


eccococcooocosooeocosccooscsocooeoscoosscosccocecseesooooso 8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 


ARKANSAS—Continued 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible Delin- In foster 
total quent | Neglected | homes 
$187, 125.73 $321, 217. 72 1, 258 1, 255 0 0 0 3 
415, 454. 82 713, 164, 62 2, 793 2, 792 0 0 0 1 
170, 317. 13 292, 364. 30 1, 145 1, 130 0 0 0 15 
83, 745. 45 143, 756. 42 563 563 0 0 0 0 
338, 849. 29 58 , 664. 52 2, 278 2, 231 0 0 44 3 
1, 347, 364. 74 2, 312, 869. 72 9, 058 9, 047 0 0 0 11 
370, 086. 50 635, 285. 92 2, 488 2, 483 0 0 0 5 
45, 963. 31 78, 900. 06 309 308 0 0 0 1 
141, 311. 16 242, 573. 00 950 950 0 0 0 0 
155, 293. 53 | . 266, 574. 96 1, 044 1, 040 0 0 0 4 
435, 684. 63 747, 890. 86 2, 929 2, 792 0 0 0 137 
57, 714. 46 99, 071, 92 388 387 0 0 0 1 
977, 575. 74 1, 678, 094, 48 6, 572 6, 550 0 0 15 7 
„ 77 131, 244. 76 14 514 0 0 0 0 
577, 293. 29 990, 974. 54 3, 881 3, 881 0 0 0 0 
94, 157. 86 161, 630, 22 633 633 0 0 0 0 
221, 635. 40 380, 456. 60 1, 490 1, 489 0 0 0 1 
159, 012. 24 272, 958, 40 1, 069 1, 065 0 0 0 4 
1, 390, 353. 08 „ 386, 662. 98 9, 347 993 0 0 212 142 
173, 143. 36 297, 215. 76 1, 164 1, 161 0 0 0 3 
855, 155. 65 1, 467, 949. 66 5, 749 5, 730 0 0 0 19 
122, 420. 09 210, 144. 82 816 0 0 0 7 
389. 09 165, 460. 32 648 648 0 0 0 0 
132, 237. 50 26, 997. 26 889 0 0 0 0 
391, 049. 89 673, 842. 26 2, 639 2, 613 0 0 1 15 
76,754. 27 131, 755. 44 516 516 0 0 0 0 
97, 727. 82 167, 758. 38 657 657 0 0 0 0 
145, 773. 62 250, 233. 20 980 979 0 0 0 1 
864. 08 619, 454. 84 2, 426 2, 411 0 0 0 15 
537. 84 165, 715. 66 9 649 0 0 0 0 
109. 81 487, 699. 40 1,910 1, 877 0 20 0 13 
395, 225. 01 678, 438. 38 2, 657 2, 641 0 0 0 16 
363, 987. 80 624. 816. 98 2, 447 2, 447 0 0 0 0 
117, 957. 63 202, 2 793 792 0 0 0 1 
CALIFORNIA 


[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $275.22] 


$131, 604, 424 38 478, 179 206,572 | 250, 367 3, 950 1,550 15, 740 
8, 141, 558. 04 29, 582 13, 149 14, 964 643 35 791 

, 880. 50 25 8 16 0 0 1 

32, 200, 74 117 73 37 0 0 7 

842, 173. 20 3, 060 1, 194 1, 767 15 0 84 

83, 943. 12 196 92 104 0 0 0 

104, 583. 60 0 205 129 38 0 8 

3, 674, 462, 22 13, 351 4, 904 7, 918 65 38 426 
115, 867. 62 1 7 28 0 34 

217, 974 24 792 3 0 12 34 

6, 885, 729. 18 25, 019 8, 863 15, 585 35 0 536 
106, 785. 36 0 0 10 

932, 445. 36 3, 388 1, 386 1, 828 0 0 174 

853, 457. 22 3, 101 1, 913 1, 082 0 0 106 

96, 3: 350 167 1 0 0 47 

4, 276, 6 15, 539 8, 677 0 0 456 

1, 086, 293. 34 3, 947 1, 782 2, 101 0 0 64 
149, 169. 24 2 244 9 0 0 19 

3 60, 548. 4 2! 132 2 0 0 6 
27, 342, 261. 75 44, 784, 899. 28 162, 724 70, 389 85, 294 1, 484 660 4, 897 
5. 58 735, 663. 06 2, 673 1, 55 1, 0 0 48 
743, 369. 22 2, 701 1, 235 1, 119 66 132 149 

41, 833. 44 152 5 39 10 0 8 

402, 368. 58 1. 789 918 708 0 94 69 

1, 340, 596. 62 4, 871 2, 491 2, 261 0 0 119 
„667. 90 195 34 0 0 5 

4, 678. 74 17 6 ll 0 0 0 

1, 561, 047. 84 5, 672 3, 022 2, 467 30 0 153 

20, 356. 08 1, 164 601 483 0 0 80 

151, 646, 22 551 319 209 0 0 23 

3, 510, 706. 32 12, 756 7, 720 4, 696 106 0 234 
„535. 1, 637 877 0 0 63 

100, 180. 08 364 134 214 0 0 16 

2, 918, 432. 88 10, 604 4, 409 5, 526 253 0 416 

4, 512, 507. 12 16, 396 4, 633 10, 969 80 141 573 
117, 518. 94 254 25 0 10 

4, 813, 873. 02 17, 491 6, 367 10, 330 287 0 507 
„093, 245. 25, 773 14,917 i 107 58 1, 081 

5, 526, 142. 38 20, 079 7,712 10, 865 74 166 262 

2, 814, 399. 72 10, 226 4,497 5,410 0 53 266 
686, 398. 68 2, 494 1, 109 1, 273 0 0 112 

1, 834, 891. 74 6, 667 3,320 2,914 145 0 288 

1, 027, 671. 48 3, 734 1, 789 1,710 90 0 145 

5, 389, 908. 48 19, 584 6, 47 s 159 110 729 
593, 374. 32 „ 1,151 91 12 81 

301, 278. 60 575, 760, 24 2 1, 067 0 100 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 
[Formula rate: ½ State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $275.22] 


| Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized In foster 
homes 
$9, 151. 04 $14, 586. 66 53 43 6 0 0 4 
140, 725. 98 243, 019. 26 883 499 342 0 0 42 
629, 494. 19 1. 097, 852. 58 3, 989 1, 744 051 0 24 170 
923, 080. 24 1, 639, 760. 76 5, 958 2, 403 3, 162 124 0 269 
1, 184, 739. 60 2, 287, 628. 64 8, 312 3, 799 4,171 0 15 327 
189, 430. 63 301, 641. 12 1, 096 501 0 0 27 
145, 407. 14 238, 890. 96 868 582 257 0 0 29 
25, 126. 99 52, 016. 58 189 110 0 0 11 
1, 576, 338. 82 3, 293, 007. 30 11, 965 4, 478 7, 083 61 0 343 
58, 804. 02 129, 078, 18 469 iL 313 0 0 38 
901, 514. 43 1, 598, 477. 76 5, 808 2, 814 2, 839 0 0 155 
243, 670. 24 515, 762, 28 1, 874 670 1, 144 0 0 60 
193, 920. 89 359, 987. 76 1, 308 584 671 25 0 28 
COLORADO 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $258.62] 

$8, 465, 982. 91 $12, 962, 293. 02 33, 581 14, 872 68 500 1, 100 
843. 1 998. 1, 018 0 0 55 
72, 837. 52 110, 430. 74 77 0 0 1 
„359. 89 1, 550. 449 0 0 36 
36, 987. 40 56, 379. 16 36 0 0 2 
40, 771. 32 57, 413. 64 3 0 0 2 
52, 283. 65 76, 810. 14 47 0 0 12 
189, 666. 37 292. 30 347 0 12 46 
24, 836. 72 37, 758. 52 28 0 0 3 
7, 458. 57 „827. 56 0 0 0 1 
4, 598. 90 6, 982. 74 9 0 9 4 
149, 791. 05 215, 171. 84 86 0 0 13 
123, 072. 15 173, 972. 64 19 0 0 0 
53, 746. 78 78, 879. 10 23 0 0 3 
6, 401. 17 9, 051. 7 0 0 0 0 
135, 870. 96 188, 533. 9: 54 0 0 9 
2, 461, 144. 99 3, 713, 783. 20 6, 306 68 340 269 
8, 096. 92 „051. 0 0 0 0 
12, 383. 30 16, 551. 68 4 0 0 0 
28, 807. 06 42, 413. 14 0 0 0 
30, 881. 90 43, 189. 54 7 0 0 0 
508, 775. 90 781, 549. 64 892 0 30 65 
71, 141. 77 110, 430. 74 86 0 0 1 
45, 284. 06 69, 310. 16 29 0 0 8 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
21, 946, 89 1, 034. 40 7 0 0 0 
21, 803. 94 31, 551. 64 3 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
127, 674. 57 184, 137. 44 139 0 0 0 
199. 879. 8 0 0 0 
274, 182. 26 427, 757. 48 303 0 10 72 
15, 755. 23 758. 0 0 0 
, 065. 51, 982. 62 10 0 0 6 
20, 813. 12 068. 17 0 0 0 
123, 265. 63 184, 137. 44 89 0 0 22 
245, 485. 27 390, 774. 82 542 0 0 46 
213, 450. 33 305, 430. 22 206 | 0 0 32 
14, 202: 43 22, 241. 32 6 76 9 0 0 1 
73, 934. 87 111, 982. 46 433 354 67 0 0 12 
227, 157. 05 377, 326. 58 1, 459 1, 035 385 0 0 39 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
34, 207. 63 55, 086. 06 213 167 45 | 0 0 $ 
126, 717. 45 191, 896. 04 742 599 132 | 0 0 ll 
150, 447. 05 231, 206. 28 894 728 156 0 0 10 
129, 232. 53 214, 395. 98 829 572 245 0 0 12 
188, 873. 67 279, 309. 60 1, 080 792 221 0 36 31 
„536. 94 13, 965. 48 54 52 2 0 0 0 
8, 412. 98 11, 896. 52 46 46 0 0 0 0 
17, 128. 69 26, 379. 24 102 82 17 | 0 0 3 
10, 790. 55 15, 258. 58 59 59 0 0 0 0 
95, 978. 49 148, 189. 26 573 455 114 | 0 0 4 
597, 437. 66 955, 600. 90 3, 695 2, 153 1,395 | 0 38 109 
25, 528. 34 38, 017. 14 147 138 8 0 0 1 
150, 739. 19 223, 706. 30 865 134 0 0 11 
39, 321. 50 55, 603. 30 215 181 31 0 0 3 
84, 007. 17 126, 465. 18 489 420 62 0 0 7 
2, 078. 37 4, 137. 92 16 11 5 O0 0 0 
15, 924. 81 22, 758. 56 88 83 5 0 0 0 
13, 038. 51 | 19, 396. 50 75 63 11 | 0 0 1 
4, 389. 38 6, 206. 88 24 24 0 0 0 0 
14, 724. 47 22, 499. 94 87 48 16 0 22 1 
29, 096. 47 44, 741. 26 173 155 15 0 0 3 
496, 792. 07 772, 756. 56 2, 988 1, 945 910 0 12 121 
8 87 100, 603. 18 389 56 0 0 11 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete-—Continued 
CONNECTICUT 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $302.48] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


foster 


Delin- In 
AFDC quent Neglected homes 


$8, 583, 753. 96 0 318 2, 850 
2, 129, 515. 48 0 509 
606, 524. 93 0 78 814 

0 0 150 

0 134 86 

0 106 717 

0 238 

0 0 99 

0. 0 237 


DELAWARE 


Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8314.96] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $307.52] 


25, 892 | 14, 854 | 10, 061 | 0 | 0 | 977 


$7, 962, 307. 84 


Distriet ..-- S | $5, 807, 331. 00 


FLORIDA 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 


| $28, 161, 690. 93 $37, 207, 889. 46 | 145, 719 | 0 0 742 2, 444 
566, 445. 80 748, 401. 54 2, 931 0 0 0 66 
101, 848. 15 134, 564. 18 527 527 0 0 0 0 
470, 588. 72 621, 752. 90 2, 435 0 0 0 61 
102, 621. 19 135, 585. 54 0 0 0 0 
345, 162. 81 456, 037. 24 1, 786 0 0 0 28 

1, 461, 627. 30 1, 931, 136. 42 7, 0 0 0 120 
150, 163. 22 198, 399. 18 777 0 0 0 1 
045. 4 74, 048. 60 290 0 0 0 1 
77, 690. 62 s 68 402 0 0 0 1 
179, 732. 04 237, 466. 20 930 0 0 0 0 
112, 284. 21 148, 352. 54 581 0 0 0 0 
276, 362. 16 365, 136. 20 1, 430 0 0 0 5 
3, 641, 409. 71 4, 811, 116. 28 18, 842 0 0 77 461 
72. 472. 60 95, 752. 50 375 0 0 0 1 
65, 515.22 86, 560. 26 339 0 0 0 3 
2, 548, 136. 45 3, 366, 657. 90 13, 185 0 0 301 79 
1, 012, 683. 78 1, 337, 981. 60 5, 24 0 0 16 164 
59, 524. 15 78, 644. 72 3 0 0 0 0 
94, 504. 26 124, 861. 26 489 0 0 0 0 
707, 912. 31 935, 310. 42 3, 663 0 0 0 2 
382. 46 61, 281. 60 240 0 0 0 3 
42, 903. 78 56, 222 0 0 0 0 
76, 724. 32 101, 369. 98 397 0 0 0 4 
136, 828. 26 180, 780. 72 708 0 0 0 0 
126, 971. 98 167, 758. 38 657 0 0 0 2 
82, 219. 48 322 0 0 0 0 
81, 362. 57 107, 498. 14 421 0 0 0 0 
127, 358. 51 168, 269. 06 65 0 0 0 4 
2, 218, 434. 46 2, 931, 047. 86 11, 479 0 0 61 397 
261, 094. 60 344, 964. 34 è, 0 0 0 3 
121, 947. 22 161, 119. 54 631 0 0 0 12 
670, 806. 34 886, 285. 14 3, 471 0 0 0 il 
205, 049. 13 270, 915. 74 1, 061 0 0 0 0 
„584. 65 | 53, 621, 40 210 0 0 0 0 
472, 328. 07 624, 050. 96 2, 444 0 0 81 36 
268, 631. 75 | 354, 922. 60 1, 0 0 0 8 
509, 434. 03 673, 076. 24 2, 636 0 0 0 49 
108, 032. 48 142, 735. 06 559 0 0 0 6 
41, 357. 69 54, 642. 76 214 0 0 0 0 
289, 310. 60 382, 243. 98 1, 497 0 0 0 9 
317, 333. 34 419, 268. 28 1, 642 0 0 0 31 
569, 537. 96 752, 486. 98 2, 947 0 0 0 10 
63, 002. 85 83, 240. 84 326 0 0 0 12 
171, 035. 33 225, 975. 90 885 0 0 0 39 
188, 235. 49 248, 701. 16 974 0 0 0 
270, 564. 36 357, 476. 00 1, 400 0 0 0 3 
45, 802. 68 60, 515. 58 237 0 0 16 4 
1, 033, 942. 36 1, 366, 069. 00 5, 350 0 0 0 117 
113, 443. 77 149, 884. 58 587 0 0 0 1 
1, 239, 184. 74 1, 637, 240. 08 6, 412 0 0 0 149 
225, 148. 20 297, 471. 10 1. 165 0 0 0 2 
1, 222, 371. 11 1, 615, 025. 50 6, 325 0 0 0 271 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County pan 
quent Neglected homes 
$1, 118, 976. 87 $1, 478, 418. 60 0 0 0 106 
332, 987. 42 439, 950. 82 0 0 28 9 
, 708. 08 344, 453. 66 0 0 0 0 
219, 930. 17 290, 576. 92 0 0 0 13 
190, 554. 61 2051, 765. 24 0 0 0 0 
269, 018. 27 355, 433, 28 0 0 0 43 
809. 72 746, 358. 82 0 0 26 16 
121, 753. 96 160, 864. 20 0 0 0 0 
248, 146. 16 327, . 56 0 0 30 3 
139, 533. 91 184, 355. 48 0 0 0 1 
46, 575. 72 61, 536, 94 0 0 0 1 
650, 900. 54 859, 985. 12 0 0 106 53 
83, 681. 69 110, 562. 22 0 0 0 0 
250, 658. 55 331, 175. 98 0 0 0 23 
193, 260. 25 255, 340. 0 0 0 0 
1 
GEORGIA 


. 


1,705 | 1, 767 


0 
253, 308. 83 0 0 100 0 
170, 193. 74 0 0 0 0 
110, 233. 80 0 0 0 0 
130, 681. 74 0 0 0 0 
149, 899. 64 0 0 0 0 
429. 0 0 0 11 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 0 3 

0 | 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 318 52 

0 0 0 0 

0 | 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 19 

0 0 0 8 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

150, 356. 85 0 0 0 0 
298, 415. 59 0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 209 172 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 0 9 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 29 

0 0 0 23 

0 0 0 0 

88, 0 0 20 56 
378, 059. 94 0 0 0 0 
456, 924. 86 0 0 0 10 
117, 306. 07 0 0 | 0 0 
0 0 0 5 

0 0 0 8 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 | 0 2 

0 0 | 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 140 130 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 13 6 

0 0 0 39 

0 0 0 5 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 | 0 30 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 13 

0 0 22 37 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 0 3 

0 0 459 704 

0 0 0 0 

0} 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 0 10 
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GEORGIA—Continued 


Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.84 


34531 


County 


144) 057. 40 
132, 372. 92 
167, 118. 88 
77, 947. 81 
809, 458. 06 
143, 749. 91 
63, 188. 46 
116, 076. 13 
84, 097. 54 
144, 672. 37 
„806. 11 
158, 816. 74 
335.45 
230 378. 20 


300, 414. 25 
391, 430 24 
378, 362. 07 | 


234, 919. 64 
230, 153. 61 
290, 113. 46 
207, 399. 60 
345, 768. 50 
235, 995. 84 
116, 229. 87 
121, 918. 37 


; 179, 418. 34 
CxItI—2175—Part 25 


Ratably e Maximum amount 
authorized 


$211, 932. 20 


244, 615.72 
594, 176. 18 
249, 211, 84 
559, 960. 62 

58 


104, 944. 74 
192, 781. 70 
139, 670. 98 


Er 586. 52 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
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Preliminary county aggregate marimum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
GEORGIA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34) 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced Maximum amount 


amount authorized 


$86, 557. 43 


, $143, 756. 42 
456, 771. 11 


758, 615, 14 


HAWAII 
[Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $269.12] 


$3, 857, 835. 20 


326, 501, 16 533, 126. 72 
1, 750, 365. 25 2, 946, 325. 76 

89, 265. 22 149, 361. 60 
141, 262. 37 229, 021. 12 


D 
88882 
8888842 

> 


IDAHO 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$4, 111, 995. 36 


pa 
wo 
ra 


8 
8 
to 


— 
oa 
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32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ILLINOIS 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $282.93] 


147, 518 


8 
£ 
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2888888888 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
ILLINOIS—Continued 
[Formula rate: }{-State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $282.93] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Ratably reduced Maximum amount 
amount authorized In low- Delin- In foster 
income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 

$111, 468. 38 $159, 289. 59 480 75 0 0 8 
2 127, 318. 50 435 10 0. 0 5 
167, 174. 60 246, 149. 1 20 0 0 54 
„830, 905. 41, 098, 411. 80 61,301 | 77, 170 163 1, 632 4, 994 
73, 282. 51 101, 006. 315 33 0 0 9 
68, 344. 56 100, 440. 15 338 12 0 0 5 
189, 503. 68 276, 422. 61 911 26 0 0 40 
82, 622. 58 117, 981. 81 377 11 0 0 29 
85, 630. 31 127, 884. 36 397 24 0 0 31 
515, 087. 35 756, 271. 89 2, 323 138 0 21 191 
152, 295. 68 223, 514. 70 684 69 0 13 24 
58, 421. 72 576. 58 298 7 0 0 1 
99, 726. 43 145, 426. 02 416 91 0 0 7 
143, 506, 30 214, 460. 94 681 60 0 0 17 
81, 778. 88 119, 396. 46 366 39 0 0 17 
350, 076. 78 521, 439. 99 1, 499 316 0 0 28 
192, 872. 74 282, 364. 14 890 70 0 0 38 
131, 920. 71 180, 509. 34 600 1 5 17 
113, 060. 33 170, 040. 93 475 2 0 0 44 
72, 625. 67 110, 342. 70 347 33 0 0 10 
113, 627. 46 162, 684. 75 525 50 0 0 0 
153, 466. 17 225, 212. 28 721 46 0 0 29 
104, 110. 42 153, 630. 99 439 98 0 0 6 
557. 64, 225. 11 214 13 0 0 0 
216, 749. 30 314, 618. 16 998 40 0 32 42 
182, 820. 67 269, 632. 20 896 36 0 0 21 
279, 045. 53 4 809. 65 1, 129 340 0 0 36 
864, 1 „035. 57 423 26 0 0 0 
313, 467. 21 469, 663. 80 1, 196 386 0 88 40 
94, 119, 25 134, 391. 75 437 16 0 13 9 
128, 714. 63 185, 885. 01 620 25 0 0 12 
77, 394. 88 111, 191. 49 369 17 0 0 7 
330, 634. 43 494, 56 1. 64 1,311 198 0 62 177 
331, 585. 97 499, 371. 45 1, 210 456 0 0 99 
53, 426, 13 76, 956. 96 258 6 0 0 8 
166, 865. 93 251, 241. 84 729 96 0 0 63 
521, 775. 31 770, 984. 25 1, 887 536 0 125 177 
263, 065. 25 387, 331. 17 1,172 174 0 0 23 
145, 351. 76 215, 80 593 159 0 0 8 
177, 838. 26 260, 295. 60 778 23 0 18 101 
184, 955. 89 276, 422. 61 745 96 0 85 51 
95, 307. 87 144, 294. 418 35 0 38 19 
119, 324. 35 171, 738. 51 563 29 0 0 15 
231, 633. 17 345, 174. 60. 1, 016 100 0 41 63 
269, 221. 42 382, 804. 29 1, 069 0 65 153 
526, 851. 50 743, 257. 11 1, 581 755 0 80 211 
192, 706. 48 286, 608 876 0 0 38 
908, 753. 09 1, 373, 908. 08 3, 147 1,407 0 81 221 
275, 848. 46 404, 024. 04 1, 109 192 0 32 95 
62, 581. 81 89, 971. 74 294 4 0 0 20 
90, 507. 36 134, 957. 61 406 36 0 0 35 
173, 638. 65 256, 051. 65 703 173 0 0 29 
40, 057. 67 59, 415. 30 152 34 0 0 24 
101, 482. 16 147, 972. 39 503 14 0 0 6 
59, 555. 18 , 386. 39 273 33 0 0 17 
184, 966. 58 272, 744. 52 872 65 0 0 27 
122, 158. 39 174, 001. 95 457 119 0 0 39 
58, 406. 07 82, 332. 63 270 14 0 0 7 
173, 364. 55 254, 071. 14 797 53 0 0 48 
739, 537. 15 1, 146, 432. 36 2, 599 1, 191 0 51 211 
124, 733. 97 178, 528 83 598 0 G 6 
59, 489. 32 89, 971. 74 280 0 0 10 
181, 283. 88 263, 973. 69 857 52 0 0 24 
1, 973. 32 80, 917. 98 223 63 0 0 0 
241, 855. 67 381, 106. 71 906 422 0 0 19 
14. 333. 18 22, 634. 40 65 7 0 0 8 
121, 557. 49 168, 909. 21 562 28 0 0 7 
102, 391. 72 147, 972. 39 486 24 0 0 13 
345, 397. 28 518, 610. 69 1, 249 410 20 16 138 
219. 11 4, 073, 060. 28 6, 763 7,431 0 61 141 
347, 718. 47 490, 317. 69 1, 495 229 0 2 9 
491, 023. 94 716, 095. 83 1, 907 296 0 1 314 
75, 151. 84 98, 176. 71 316 29 0 0 2 
53, 518. 32 78, 937. 47 243 25 0 0 11 
151, 054. 40 212, 480. 43 690° 36 0 0 25 
29, 159. 42 44, 137. 08 135 17 0 0 4 
243, 657. 45 353, 379. 57 925 73 0 155 96 
204, 414. 68 022. 74 786 205 0 0 27 
118, 667. 50 181, 075. 20 567 59 0 0 14 
65 658, 661. 04 1, 665 491 0 58 114 
63, 897. 18 94, 781. 55 296 0 0 9 
125, 920. 10 184, 470. 36 601 33 0 0 18 
„585. 74 97. 78 290 23 0 33 0 
1 20 267, 368 85 832 99 0 0 14 
139, 067. 14 201, 163. 23 629 69 0 0 13 
60 411, 380. 22 1. 284 128 0 15- 27 
592, 891. 31 856, 712. 04 2, 053 785 0 71 119 
336, 352. 70 496, 259. 22 1, 307 392 0 0 55 
842, 137. 73 1, 150, 393. 38 2) 687 1, 018 73 63 225 
86, 099. 50 130, 147. 80 414 0 0- 9 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
1 
INDIANA 
[Formula rate: * State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $256.52] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In foster 


Neglected | homes 


$15, 764, 844.96 | 823, 433, 102. 00 91, 350 1, 336 3, 336 
75, 180. 68 107, 738. 40 0 0 5 
637, 939. 80 988, 3, 855 54 152 54 
129, 637. 01 197, 776. 92 77 0 32 9 
51, 199. 51 74, 647. 32 291 0 0 1 
608. 12 50, 277. 92 196 0 0 3 

78, 719. 04 112, 355. 76 438 0 0 4 
37, 026. 41 „251. 84 192 0 0 2 
66, 461. 13 95, 425. 44 372 0 0 0 
546. 79 977. 40 495 25 22 4 

283, 141. 39 416, 588. 48 1, 624 0 24 36 
105, 159. 66 151, 603. 32 591 0 0 8 
90, 980. 30 132, 620. 84 517 0 0 20 
104, 129. 28 150, 833. 76 588 0 0 6 
134, 873. 00 196, 750. 84 767 0 0 19 
93, 938. 83 142, 112. 08 0 0 23 
104, 514. 99 155, 194. 60 605 0 0 9 
77, 031. 03 114, 920. 96 448 0 0 3 
367, 628. 15 538, 435. 48 2, 099 0 76 67 
606. 82 132, 107. 80 515 0 0 8 

236, 141. 22 346, 558. 52 1, 351 0 20 61 
94, 353. 41 137, 238. 20 535 0 0 18 
205, 954. 74 298, 589. 28 1, 164 0 0 34 
70, 524. 51 103, 890. 60 405 0 0 1 
112, 165. 27 165, 968. 44 647 0 0 8 
„341. 85 103, 377. 56 403 0 0 10 
146, 356. 56 214, 707. 24 837 0 0 vA 
218, 011. 85 318, 084. 80 1, 240 0 24 35 
157, 415. 48 227, 533. 24 887 0 0 5 
426. 36 116, 203. 56 453 0 0 1 

62, 018. 73 89, 268. 96 348 0 0 10 
97, 522. 36 141, 086. 00 550 0 0 9 
955. 46 124, 412. 20 485 0 0 4 

192, 374 86 281, 658. 96 1, 098 0 0 21 
164, 826. 04 240, 102, 72 936 0 0 35 
84, 843. 18 122, 360. 04 477 0 0 10 
128, 991. 91 188, 285. 68 734 0 0 4 
, 434. 94 142, 625. 12 556 0 10 11 

75, 349. 27 111, 073. 16 433 0 0 1 
119, 044. 52 181, 103. 12 706 0 0 39 
84, 953. 20 117, 999. 20 460 0 0 9 
90, 458. 62 132, 107. 80 515 0 22 11 
210, 662. 79 303, 463. 16 1, 183 0 106 17 
135, 611. 80 198, 289. 96 773 0 0 16 
102, 651. 69 147, 755. 52 576 0 0 8 
1, 780, 483. 43 2, 806, 841. 84 10, 942 0 174 630 
250, 577. 05 380, 419. 16 1, 0 0 54 
142, 114. 96 205, 985. 0 0 23 
297, 379. 33 443, 266. 56 1, 728 18 0 92 
2, 059, 524. 06 3, 063, 874. 88 11, 944 97 145 923 
135, 929. 32 198, 033. 772 0 0 17 
77, 779. 44 113, 381. 84 442 0 0 4 
103, 458. 68 153, 912. 00 600 0 0 16 
137, 180. 17 203, 163. 0 0 26 
486. 147, 755. 52 576 0 30 17 
107, 965. 93 161, 351. 08 629 0 0 24 
51, 951. 27 76, 442. 9 298 0 0 8 
72, 497. 84 106, 968. 417 0 0 11 
009. 18, 725. 96 0 0 4 
118, 130. 43 169, 559. 72 661 0 0 9 
121, 333. 96 473 0 0 9 

85, 711. 67 126, 464. 36 493 0 0 12 
106, 105. 97 157, 246. 76 613 0 0 15 
77, 141. 05 110, 560. 12 431 0 0 1 
116, 325. 70 169, 816. 24 662 0 80 15 
87, 05 131, 338. 24 512 0 0 6 
86, 712. 76 123, 386. 12 481 0 0 5 
16. 95 122, 360. 04 477 0 0 5 

8, 552. 75 141, 855. 56 553 0 0 15 
94, 965. 87 139, 546. 88 0 0 4 
105, 710, 63 155, 964. 0 0 16 
616, 471. 58 913, 980. 76 3, 563 0 0 214 
94, 560. 91 141, 342. 52 55 0 0 2⁵ 
87, 011. 05 29, 286. 0 0 7 
80, 634. 22 120, 820. 92 471 0 12 3 
106, 336. 05 58, 529. 36 618 0 0 9 
55, 946. 46 290. 76 313 0 0 9 
106, 358. 64 155, 707. 64 0 0 3 
48, 474. 41 69, 773. 44 272 0 0 14 
159, 197. 63 230, 098. 44 897 0 37 23 
48, 778. 96 69, 260. 40 270 0 0 7 
34, 372. 86 52, 330. 08 204 0 0 0 
674, 715. 59 1, 003, 762. 76 3, 913 0 70 198 
70, 832. 41 106, 712. 32 41 0 0 2 
443, 742. 59 664, 643. 32 2, 591 113 90 45 
123, 914. 47 182, 642, 24 712 0 210 15 
, 091. 25 50, 534. 44 197 0 0 0 
154, 411. 78 223, 685. 44 872 0 0 18 
55, 03 223, 428, 92 871 0 0 12 


| 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
INDIANA—Continued 


Formula rate: } State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $256.52) 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Delin- In foster 
AFDC quent | Neglected} homes 
$202, 753. 58 $300, 641. 44 47 
71, 593. 80 105, 429. 72 9 
75, 206. 61 298, 251. 44 4 
72, 520. 43 104, 147. 12 5 
IOWA 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
State total... 2222... 5.22% $16, 262, 728. 93 $21, 889, 787. 52 85, 728 71, 789 12, 787 0. | 210 | 942 
t ͤ ͤͥttl . See. 118, 525. 10 158, 566. 14 621 602 18 0 0 1 
＋— Suu, Ee 69, 143. 67 93, 454. 44 366 343 23 0 0 0 
nn 1u22 coo 25 n ces 205, 305. 66 277, 043. 90 1, 085 1, 005 80 0 0 0 
r 26 eee toe 126, 696. 52 172, 354. 50 675 534 141 0 0 0 
Wudubons 54.22. 5 see eee cee 136, 019. 69 180, 780, 72 708 686 18 0 0 4 
157, 023. 99 219, 592. 40 860 782 77 0 0 1 
392, 686. 16 547, 959. 64 2, 146 1, 090 0 0 133 
135, 311. 16 184, 355. 48 7 571 147 0 0 4 
110, 065. 68 149, 629. 24 554 32 0 0 0 
165, 078. 99 231, 082. 70 905 825 76 0 0 4 
170, 513.92 225, 975. 90 885 849 36 0 0 0 
41, 603. 26 185. 632. 18 727 705 19 0 0 3 
99, 099. 19 136, 862. 24 536 483 49 0 0 4 
172, 881, 88 230, 572. 02 903 842 61 0 0 0 
150, 858. 34 203, 250. 64 796 726 68 0 0 2 
196, 273. 65 267, 340. 98 1, 047 1, 003 44 0 0 0 
192, 336. 83 256. 361. j 816 187 0 0 1 
175, 307. 90 243, 339. 02 953 861 79 0 0 13 
141, 900. 77 191, 505. 00 750 704 46 0 0 0 
455. 50 86, 049. 58 337 331 6 0 0 0 
126, 825. 87 174, 907. 90 568 94 0 0 23 
8, 380. 55 363, 093. 48 1, 422 1, 325 92 0 0 5 
242, 196. 87 330, 920. 64 1, 296 1, 102 174 0 0 20 
170, 610. 81 234, 912. 80 920 848 0 0 0 
112, ste 24 160, 864. 20 630 495 120 0 0 15 
87, 110. 54 117, 967. 08 462 440 0 0 0 
112, 770. 21 146, 820. 50 575 517 57 0 0 1 
186, 199. 96 148. 74 1, 011 942 0 0 3 
124, 852. 58 171, 077. 80 6 516 141 0 0 13 
110, 078. 61 149, 884. 58 587 507 75 0 0 5 
361, 741. 47 463, 952. 78 1, 817 1, 477 261 0 0 79 
106, 704. 61 142, 990. 40 496 63 0 0 1 
233, 618. 11 302, 067. 1, 183 1, 042 141 0 0 0 
125, 561. 11 167, 503. 04 656 574 78 0 0 4 
88, 876. 117, 711. 74 461 437 0 0 0 
68, 713. 38 95, 497. 16 374 317 53 0 0 4 
98, 507. 33 128, 691. 36 438 66 0 0 0 
88, 155. 39 121, 031. 16 4 448 23 0 0 3 
150, 971. 58 201, 973. 94 791 746 45 0 0 0 
122, 824. 37 162, 651. 58 637 533 99 0 0 5 
179, 286. 96 244, 615. 72 958 894 51 0 0 13 
115, 484. 24 154, 736. 04 606 513 73 0 20 0 
125, 894. 26 170, 567. 12 668 592 75 0 0 1 
75, 911. 20 100, 603. 96 394 354 0 0 6 
171, 710. 83 228, 529. 30 895 843 52 0 0 0 
82, 413. 44 109, 540. 86 429 363 62 0 0 4 
108, 765. 28 145, 033. 12 568 554 14 0 0 0 
137, 931. 48 186, 88 732 714 18 0 0 0 
40 275, 256. 52 1,078 963 103 0 0 12 
115, 655. 83 147, 586. 52 578 448 130 0 0 0 
73, 708. 24 95, 752. 50 375 357 13 0 0 5 
173, 295. 81 42 935 776 129 0 0 30 
182, 059. 60 232, 614. 74 911 811 0 0 4 
104, 158. 73 138, 542 518 17 0 0 7 
234, 255. 38 304, 109. 94 1, 191 1,110 78 0 0 3 
180, 800. 66 260, 446. 80 1, 020 761 237 0 0 22 
039. 48 542, 086. 82 2, 123 1, 458 665 0 0 0 
51, 810. 89 67, 409. 76 2 210 0 0 8 
78, 699. 69 106, 476. 78 417 342 74 0 0 1 
194, 245. 44 258, 914. 76 1,014 990 24 0 0 0 
96, 006. 60 132, 010. 78 517 483 32 0 0 2 
147, 513. 37 , 441. 90 785 657 117 0 0 11 
166, 146. 80 217, 039. 850 700 148 0 0 2 
158, 997. 54 209, 378. 80 $20 669 98 0 0 53 
99, 552. 18 131, 755. 44 516 488 24 0 0 4 
128, 834. 80 175, 929. 26 689 646 43 0 0 0 
151, 699. 39 806 721 82 0 0 3 
100, 351. 26 129, 968. 06 462 47 0 0 0 
109, 784. 27 147, 586. 52 578 | 31 0 0 1 
147, 797. 95 206, 059. 3 7 642 153 0 0 12 | 
116, 567. 92 158, 566. 14 62 2 29 0 0 0 | 
132, 904. 41 178, 993, 34 701 677 24 0 0 0 | 
127, 550. 77 161, 119. 54 631 579 52 0 0 0 
o Alto. 161, 297. 39 223, 167. 16 874 797 76 0 0 1 
Plymouth. 227, 853. 20 307, 684. 70 1, 205 1, 167 0 0 2 
Pocahontas 112, 187. 86 149, 373. 90 585 532 52 0 0 1 
nr K 1, 013 262. 45 1, 330, 576. 74 5, 211 2, 740 2, 335 0 21 115 | 
Pottawattamie-............------- 414, 612, 81 566, 344. 12 2, 218 1,477 634 0 59 48 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum, basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


IOWA—Continued 


[Formula rate: 1 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Ra reduced | Maxim t 
tably redu . 


$113, 210. 01 
131, 338. 71 
82, 963. 32 


Bae 
gS 


— 
8 
285 
> 


268, 
326, 
162, 


FFERR ETTA 
kiat e e A 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


2 
i 
a 


bart BccoocesoScoo 
ee S Sc Ste NNO 


~ 


eoooocoooecocececooeco 
88288888 


KANSAS 


40, 
112, 341. 85 
195, 884. 75 
40, 214. 75 
64, 603. 05 
262, 303. 95 
45, 922. 65 
15, 964. 11 20, 756. 
44, 376. 62 57, 857.35 
56, 491. 57 75, 240, 50 
71, 388. 00 90, 288. 60 
23,148. 86 28, 798. 95 
141, 435. 73 188, 360. 70 
213, 344. 71 288, 767. 85 
22, 401. 80 29, 317.85 
115; 718. 62 158, 523. 95 
67. 058. 94 92, 623. 65 
106, 218. 41 139, 324. 65 
35, 470. 62 46, 441. 55 
36, 904. 90 47, 998. 25. 
90, 234. 02 114,417.45 
44. 389. 98 58, 116. 80 
76, 979. 18 108, 709. 55 
77, 139. 48 111, 822. 95 
107; 826. 35 144, 254. 
167, 874. 20 232, 207.75 
24) 082. 95 31, 912. 35 
44, 376. 62 57, 857. 
13; 195. 98 350. 
40, 267. 23 53, 187. 25 
4, 656. 59 783. 
96, 278. 39 126, 611. 60 
7, 345. 07 11, 156. 35 
27, 545. 22 35, 285. 20 
88, 380. 71 131, 022. 25 
17, 011. 49 22, 312. 70 
16, 998. 13 22, 053. 25 
85, 891. 11 108, 969. 00 
63, 649. 61 82, 764. 55 
62, 715. 52 79, 651. 15 
214, 799. 29 204. 475. 75 
12 241. 60 16, 085. 90 
65, 790. 89 83, 024. 00 
16, 457. 86 22, 831. 60 
241, 850. 23 320, 161. 30 
14, 476. 39 18, 161. 50 
217, 080. 57 293, 697. 40 
30, 293. 55 36, 063. 55 
71, 681. 38 88, 472. 45 
14, 116. 22 


38, 972. 96 
105, 738, 52 


SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSPSSSeesoess sso eos se 2 2 8 888888 
SSS D f S o ooo 0o00 0000000 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
KANSAS—Continued 
{Formula rate: , State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $259.45] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
. amount authorized Delin- 
| total quent 


Mitten Uaiencac-s- 05. $42, 008. 25 $53, 187. 25 205 197 


r 7 0 0 1 

Montgomery... foes -- 25. 5 - 268, 175. 91 373, 089. 10 1, 438 1, 031 396 0 0 1 
Mimiti ae ox nonen — be 77, 618. 89 98, 591, 00 380 369 11 0 0 0 
seh os 5 oy ao a oe AN 14, 116. 22 18, 680. 40 72 68 4 0 0 0 
A 129, 200. 55 168, 042 50 650 587 62 0 0 1 

Sena 114, 237. 33 152, 297, 15 587 77 0 0 1 
„ 45, 90 56, 041. 20 216 216 0 0 0 0 
F 64, 103. 30 84, 061, 80 324 299 19 0 0 6 
. 68, 519. 44 87, 175. 20 336 299 33 0 0 4 
——＋—— 59, 053. 39 79, 910. 60 308 277 28 0 0 3 
ee 959. 71 40, 214. 75 155 113 39 0 0 3 

cough Sep dack 32, 615. 42 43, 587. 60 168 130 36 0 0 2 

569. 96 67, 975. 90 2 1 0 0 0 1 

101, 941. 79 127, 649. 40 492 473 18 0 0 1 

50, 347. 4, 862. 250 7 0 0 1 

40, 367. 17 51, 371. 10 198 188 9 0 0 1 

233, 631. 94 318, 345. 15 1, 227 964 248 0 0 15 

82, 855. 81 106, 374. 50 410 400 10 0 0 0 

26, 371. 18 „025. 75 135 101 34 0 0 0 

131, 842. 53 174, 869. 30 674 553 114 0 0 7 

3 53, 949. 54 , 197. 55 259 254 5 0 0 0 
an 40, 587. 32 51, 890, 00 200 186 14 0 0 0 
Bi ERE S Se eae 27, 625. 37 36, 841, 90 142 128 14 0 0 0 
amas 143, 090. 68 197, 960. 35 763 489 227 40 0 7 

E sowie ww Ge swine 6, 251. 07 22, 572, 15 8 0 0 0 
1, 573, 166. 46 2, 319, 223. 55 8, 939 4,216 4, 291 62 245 125 

42, 942. 85 „824. 70 24 5 9 0 0 12 

505, 765. 90 726, 978. 90 2, 802 1,770 922 0 24 86 

57, 392. 01 73, 943.25 285 8 0 0 3 

35, 483. 98 01, 00 180 152 23 0 0 5 

63, 856. 42 „024. 320 16 0 0 2 

43, 569. 19 53, 446. 70 206 199 7 0 0 0 

4, 756. 53 5, 967, 35 23 0 0 0 0 

19, 893, 41 25, 685. 55 99 96 3 0 0 0 

64, 063. 73 , 807, 50 350 301 49 0 0 0 

14, 603, 54 24, 388. 30 94 28 0 0 3 

31, 241. 00 39, 436. 152 150 1 0 0 1 

61, 928. 37 79, 391.70 306 11 0 0 0 

10, 753. 89 13, 491. 40 52 52 0 0 0 0 

124, 823. 98 158, 783. 40 612 14 0 0 4 

37, 965. 64 49, 814. 40 192 183 9 0 0 0 

66, 278. 22 88, 731.90 342 299 38 0 0 5 

49, 079. 71 62, 786. 90 242 236 5 0 0 1 

896, 684. 52 1, 357, 442. 40 5,232 2, 818 2, 204 0 112 98 


KENTUCKY 
; [Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


State total . 8209, 817, 764. 79 854, 781, 409. 62 214, 543 193, 559 17, 990 496 


303, 226. 49 6, 980. 02 2, 103 005 98 0 0 0 
178, 508. 30 322, 749. 76 1, 264 1,177 86 0 Oo} 1 
104, 689. 40 410 24 0 0 3 

61, 151. 87 109, 285. 52 28 396 0 0 8 
357, 377. 09 652, 904. 38 2, 557 2, 350 0 0 6 
149, 973, 15 281, 604. 1, 103 983 117 0 0 3 
756, 121. 21 1, 386, 240. 86 5, 429 4, 946 0 34 3 
110. 89 85, 588. 315 17 0 0 3 

146, 691. 52 262, 489. 52 1, 028 969 0 0 0 
628, 24 509, 913. 98 1,997 1, 698 269 0 30 0 

158, 223. 30 289, 300. 22 1, 133 2 0 42 9 
49, 430. 71 84, 262. 20 0 325 0 0 3 
496, 944. 52 916, 670. 60 3, 590 3, 270 317 0 0 3 
181, 483. 57 „090. 1, 281 1,198 83 0 0 0 
08 144, 267. 10 33 0 0 0 

190, 988. 46 337, 814. 82 1, 323 1, 263 60 0 0 0 
123, 507. 31 875 815 60 0 0 0 
117, 102. 10 815 35 0 0 3 
„ 409, 820. 70 1, 605 1,346 134 82 41 2 
59, 749. 56 0 0 0 0 

62, 193, 84 110, 817. 56 434 All 23 0 0 9 
325, 536. 92 5 2, 308 2,145 160 0 0 3 
376, 894. 34 „ 9 2, 604 2, 493 111 0 0 0 
319, 552. 02 622, 518. 92 2. 438 2, 093 0 0 0 
139, 705. 62 3, 766. 22 1, 033 914 115 0 0 4 
405. 32 1, 081, 620, 24 4, 236 3, 852 381 0 0 3 
215, 774. 01 18 1,527 1, 424 103 0 0 0 
38 177, 205. 96 671 16 9 0 7 

162, 827. 68 301, 556. 54 1,181 1, 072 109 0 0 0 
397, 172. 76 686, 864. 60 2, 690 „ 158 0 64 4 
149, 293. 87 259, 170. 10 1, 015 989 0 0 0 
130, 423. 74 234, 912. 860 59 0 0 1 
211, 185, 71 395, 010. 98 1, 547 1, 388 1 0 0 1 
73 911, 308. 46 3, 569 3, 000 491 0 32 46 

117, 070, 53 207, 591. 42 813 39 0 0 6 
5, 65 1, 475, 099. 18 5, 777 5, 516 0 0 13 
110, 363. 03, 250. 64 7 96 05 69 -0 12 10 
132, 128. 90 241, 551. 64 946 868 75 0 0 3 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County 9 8 Maximum amount 
authorized ‘Eligible Tn low- Delin- 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected 
$15, 651. 37 $29, 108. 76 114 102 11 0 0 
108, 122. 82 188, 440, 92 713 22 0 0 
54. 66 133, 032. 14 521 0 0 
„504. 56 361, 306. 1 1, 415 1, 309 48 54 0 
268, 619. 43 479, 017. 84 1, 876 1,775 101 0 0 
125, 067. 69 218, 571. 04 8 0 0 
296, 021. 94 547, 959. 64 2, 1, 948 197 0 0 
51, 924. 83 752. 50 375 0 0 
281, 403. 76 976. 10 1, 915 1, 729 51 0 185 
953, 664. 89 1, 753, 675. 12 6, 868 6, 282 585 0 0 
91, 147. 23 „035. 08 597 0 0 
251, 395. 24 454, 505. 20 1, 780 1, 659 121 0 0 
192 791. 61 349, 305. 12 1, 368 1, 264 0 0 
103, 237. 66 184, 610. 82 7 41 0 0 
88, 527. 34 157, 800. 12 618 0 0 
3, 554. 96 507, 615. 92 1, 988 1, 864 115 0 0 
646. 65 510, 169. 32 1, 99 1,877 118 0 0 
2, 000, 182. 76 429, 638, 32 17, 348 11, 736 4, 247 230 873 
72, 270. 53 133, 287. 48 476 46 0 0 
380, 453. 09 706, 781. 12 2, 768 2, 502 0 0 
„139. 59 3, 660, 2, 090 1, 808 193 0 86 
474, 446. 69 886, 029. 3, 470 3, 121 349 0 0 
665, 909. 17 Ea ty 738. 80 4. 4, 347 435 0 28 
102, 672. 44 355. 48 722 677 0 0 
454, 670. 82 792 064. 68 3, 102 2, 996 91 0 0 
243, 671. 55 449, 143. 06 1, 759 1, 601 154 0 0 
170, 447. 54 313, 302. 1 1 1, 123 104 0 0 
281, 854. 17 540, 810. 12 2, 118 — 269 0 0 
611, 963. 31 1, 107, 664. 92 4, 300 0 0 
211, 097. 23 396, 032. 34 1, 551 1, 386 163 0 0 
330, 930, 99 580, 898, 50 2, 275 2, 190 85 0 0 
74, 155. 57 132, 266, 12 518 0 0 
239, 354. 54 439, 950. 82 1, 723 1,571 146 0 0 
s 42, 131. 10 6 3 0 0 
327, 125. 81 602, 091, 72 2, 358 2,129 203 0 23 
330, 931. 72 603, 623. 76 2, 364 2, 139 182 43 0 
82, 767. 67 144, 522. 44 566 548 18 0 0 
312, 497. 39 562, 769. 36 204 2, 060 141 0 0 
337, 339. 97 601, 836. 38 7 2, 209 128 0 19 
193, 394. 12 „ 326, 48 1, 372 1, 271 0 0 
97, 790. 20 174, 907. 90 611 39 35 0 
232) 652. 34 427, 183, 82 1, 673 1, 533 140 0 0 
153, 330. 11 276, 788. 56 3 1.007 72 0 0 
36. 122, 307. 86 479 473 3 0 0 
105, 632. 34 194, 058. 40 760 64 0 0 
247, 679. 80 970 897 73 0 0 
139, 788. 97 445, 973 924 49 0 0 
256,454. 43 461, 910. 06 1, 809 1, 691 116 0 0 
175, 976. 15 336, 027. 44 1, 316 1, 126 161 0 29 
44 407, 777, 98 1, 597 1, 426 141 25 0 
335, 849. 05 593, 920, 84 2, 326 2, 221 105 0 0 
153, 777. 60 285, 980. 80 1,120 1, 004 108 0 0 
66, 1 122. 59 117, 711. 74 461 435 24 0 0 
238, 962, 61 420, 544. 98 1, 647 1, 580 66 0 0 
42, 914. 96 75, 325. 30 5 1 11 0 0 
67, 678. 58 121, 286. 50 475 442 28 0 0 
180, 183. 49 314, 578. 88 1, 232 1,193 39 0 0 
51 96, 773. 86 379 357 22 0 0 
719, 694. 93 1, 299, 425. 26 5, 089 4, 669 339 0 72 
1, 410, 663. 88 2 465, 818. 38 9, 657 9,317 318 0 0 
115, 022. 44 208, 102. 10 815 759 56 0 0 
571, 947. 55 1, 037, 957. 10 4, 065 3,770 292 0 0 
47, 082. 82 815 453. 46 319 310 7 0 0 
245, 121. 53 430, 184. 80 1,720 1, 619 101 0 0 
152, 993. 02 272, 703. 12 1, 068 5 0 44 
288, 557. 85 502, 509. 12 1, 968 1,911 57 0 0 
„940. 63 164, 949. 64 75 0 0 
121, 176. 23 212, 442. 88 792 30 0 0 
142 312. 36 252, 020. 58 987 941 46 0 0 
45, 977. 24 1, 453. 46 319 304 15 0 0 
142, 460. 06 257, 893. 40 1,010 940 70 0 0 
159, 797. 58 281, 895. 36 1, 104 1, 055 47 0 0 
165, 996. 71 295, 683. 72 1, 158 1, 093 61 0 0 
23, 999. 50 41, 620. 42 163 1 4 0 0 
116, 806. 5 207, 846. 76 814 765 0 0 
02, 440. 2, 751 2, 435 205 0 90 
143, 029, 60 249, 722. 52 978 947 31 0 0 
386, 306. 37 077. 22 2, 683 2, 527 129 27 0 
116, 620. 12 016. 66 799 770 27 0 0 
493, 626. 32 919, 479. 34 3, 601 3, 242 353 0 0 
209, 648. 00 380, 456. 60 1, 490. 1,275 107 0 104 
84, 648. 32 151, 927. 30 595 469 36 0 89 
LOUISIANA 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


lr ĩ . . ̃ ̃ ß EAA 


— 


— 


esche 


$31, 232, 004. 92 853, 179, 406. 46 


685, 270. 12 1, 190, 139.74 
239, 213, 01 | 400, 117.78 | 


201, 000 2, 568 


180 158 
1. 480 0 


3, 761 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized In low- Delin- In foster 
income AFDC quent | Neglected} homes 
families 
$472, 889. 68 1, 852 19 0 0 43 
, 456. 60 1, 490 4 0 0 9 
1, 281, 296. 12 5, 018 17 0 20 44 
6, 835. 20 1, 280 0 0 0 34 
415, 182. 84 1, 626 4 0 0 16 
772, 914. 18 3, 027 7 0 0 69 
91, 980. 84 11, 326 374 0 12 219 
1, 121, 963. 96 4, 394 56 0 0 143 
1, 640. 1, 103 0 0 0 2 
50, 557. 32 198 0 0 0 0 
, 565. 1, 604 0 0 0 15 
511, 446. 02 2, 003 0 0 0 6 
619, 965. 52 2, 428 0 0 0 4 
744, 316. 10 2, 915 0 0 0 38 
1, 755, 717. 84 6, 876 200 0 77 293 
603, 368. 42 2, 363 0 0 0 9 
455, 015. 88 1, 782 0 0 0 10 
1, 174, 564. 00 4, 600 208 0 0 0 
1, 133, 198, 92 4, 438 7 0 0 64 
263, 766. 22 1, 033 3 0 0 11 
663, 628. 66 2, 599 5 0 0 11 
727, 208. 32 25, 848 15 0 0 73 
251, 509. 90 985 2 0 0 5 
1, 192, 437. 80 4, 670 15 87 122 105 
2, 258. 202 37 0 0 69 
1, 225, 887. 34 4.801 14 0 32 104 
753. 0 0 0 47 
193, 292. 38 757 0 0 0 20 
671.18 1,577 0 0 107 64 
543, 618. 86 2, 129 7 0 0 52 
732. 52 2, 478 0 0 0 5 
963, 653. 16 3, 774 24 0 0 3 
1; 156, 179.52 4, 528. 16 0 0 131 
6, 312, 770. 82 24,723 763 0 176 582 
1, 463, 864.22 5, 733 11 0 116 96 
, 148. 74 1, 011 0 0 0 14 
911, 053. 12 3, 568 10 0 0 93 
1, 670, 434. 28 6, 542 19 0 78 161 
383, 010. 00 1, 500 0 0 0 32 
978, 462. 88 3, 832 6 0 0 12 
445, 057. 62 1, 743 0 0 0 10 
150, 395. 26 589 0 0 0 10 
246, 403. 10 965 6 0 0 24 
413, 906. 14 1, 621 8 0 0 17 
S AAA [. — 421, 055. 66 649 0 0 0 30 
St. John the Baptist stews 299, 003, 14 1,171 0 0 0 22 
St. Landry 3, 145, 533. 46 12, 319 20 0 0 43 
St. Martin- 1, 002, 720. 18 ; 239 0 0 14 
632, 987. 86 2, 479 0 0 0 17 
630, 179, 12 2, 4 5 0 0 51 
1, 381, 644. 74 5, 411 6 0 0 101 
399, 673, 076. 24 2, 636 0 0 0 1 
394, 257. 03 665, 416, 04 2, 606 4 0 23 26 
217, 253. 65 366, 157. 56 1, 434 0 0 0 13 
399, 899. 50 675, 629. 64 2, 646 7 0 0 104 
243, 629, 92 445, 568. 30 1, 745 149 0 0 32 
505, 603. 13 858, 708. 42 3, 363 28 0 0 52 
394, 105. 53 665, 160. 70 2, 605 4 0 0 29 
152, 865. 37 257, 1 0 0° 0 21 
375, 421. 60 632, 732. 52 2, 478 0 0 0 13 
, 026. 5 398, 075. 06 1, 559 0 0 0 6 
232, 546. 92 88, 1, 523 1 0 0 7 


0 1, 462 

8220, 375. 63 8338, 0 25 110 
732, 599. 04 1, 136, 007. 66 0 0 229 
556, 618, 32 879, 390. 96 0 76 178 
71, 703. 33 0 0 82 
0 0 51 

0 0 175 

0 0 40 

0 0 12 

8 0 0 100 

374, 617. 80 600, 049. 00 0 20 175 
„ 884. 107, 498. 14 0 0 50 
92, 494. 98 148, 097. 20 0 23 20 
148, 578. 09 239, 508.92 0 0 82 
91, 889. 49 142, 224. 38 0 0 25 
271, 549. 52 432, 035. 28 0 0 32 
319, 766. 47 511, 956. 70 0 0 101 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basie grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
MARYLAND 
Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8272.04] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | 
amount Inlow- | Delin- | In foster 
income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families | | 
$15, 451, 097. 97 53, 716 29, 800 122 340 6, 488 
482, 168. 87 2, 091 437 0 0 98 
660, 056. 20 2, 615 1, 055 0 0 305 
715, 589. 01 3, 152 519 0 251 353 
7, 864, 370. 71 21, 264 21, 944 122 0 3, 636 
178, 933. 80 775 277 0 0 32 
174, 250. 35 756 153 0 0 64 
196, 647. 33 906 89 0 12 69 
216, 525. 43 922 187 0 0 90 
298, 571.19 1, 235 515 0 0 86 
301, 091. 74 1, 465 183 0 0 42 
345, 399. 90 , 576 225 0 0 123 
211, 483. 17 918 201 0 0 44 
297, 027. 84 1, 308 292 0 0 112 
95, 957. 21 4 95 0 of 47 
115, 522. 85 581 23 0 0 15 
539, 461. 35 2, 180 485 0 37 351 
804, 645. 62 2, 865 1, 370 0 0 565 
163, 128. 06 759 20 0 0 48 
364, 754. 60 1, 533 411 0 0 40 
236, 681. 49 1, 104 101 0 0 74 
168, 889. 40 825 35 0 0 54 
419, 184. 09 1, 761 565 0 40 78 
3 324, 927. 43 332 418 0 0 109 
Worcester 275, 830. 33 1, 366 100 0 0 53 
: MASSACHUSETTS 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $295.90) 

State total. $15, 474, 188.97 $27, 703, 933. 40 | 93, 626 5 179 0 3,150 
230, 810. 98 419, 882. 10 1,419 0 0 30 
423, 543. 715, 486. 2,418 0 0 77 
1, 559, 501. 53 2, 783, 827. 20 9, 408 0 0 179 
27, 637. 30 344. 160 0 0 1 

1, 651, 227. 03 2, 859, 873. 50 9, 665 48 0 
178, 885, 65 „919. 1, 044 0 0 36 
1, 206, 339. 35 , 013, ji 6, 805 37 0 228 
5, 908. 42 „ i 1,151 0 0 73 
2, 547, 969. 82 4, 653, 915. 20 7 94 0 794 
13, 759. 22 , 713. 7 0 0 8 
849, 966. 76 1, 376, 822.70 4, 653 0 0 268 
679, 454. 79 1, 254, 320. 10 4, 0 0 188 
uf 4, 331, 280, 63 223, 948. 70 27, 793 0 0 543 
Worcester 8 1, 567, 903. 60 2, 684, 700. 70 j 0 0 380 

MICHIGAN 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $268.48] 

State total. $33, 075, 284. 85 A 124, 712 59, 150 742 1, 467 3, 829 
Alcona 60, 408. 00 197 16 0 0 12 
262 0 0 5 
914 354 0 0 31 
484 102 0 0 8 
313 Al 0 0 13 
0 0 24 
270 0 0 4 
439 151 0 0 10 
1, 308 482 0 0 62 
188 23 0 0 1 
2, 245 1, 637 0 0 47 
535 118 0 0 25 
1,778 1,000 184 0 120 
88 136 0 0 16 
76 1 10 0 0 6 
180, 56 547 102 0 0 23 
244, 28 569 316 0 21 5 
104, 20 294 83 0 0 13 
173 04 546 90 0 0 12 
33, 560, 00 108 16 0 0 1 
227, 939, 52 535 306 0 0 8 
148, 200. 96 473 70 0 —0 9 
250, 223. 36 639 109 0 178 6 
406 51 0 91 6 
4, 572 2, 748 0 36 145 
274 0 0 7 
92, 173. 06 s 419 119 0 0 9 
121, 156. 25 640 506 94 0 0 40 
775 99 0 22 40 
$19 101 0 0 31 
737 209 0 0 3 
317, 709. 38 1, 510 109 0 0 10 
594, 175. 28 965, 991. 04 3, 598 2, 028 1, 337 0 36 197 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
[Formula rate: K% State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $268.48] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
: amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
f total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 
E 0 a cneiebodn aca! $249, 149, 44 928 721 164 0 0 
Tosco..... 68, 95, 578. 88 356 334 17 0 0 5 
Iron 101, 753. 92 379 86 0 0 9 
Isa A 257, 472. 32 959 735 1 0 0 25 
Jackson 464, 470. 40 1, 730 1, 233 367 0 48 82 
789. 599. 68 2) 941 i 976 36 0 103 
Kalkaska 58. 528. 64 218 177 37 0 0 4 
Kent 1, 760, 423. 36 6, 557 3, 914 2, 457 75 57 54 
Kewee nan 10, 470.72 0 0 0 
CCC 80, 275. 52 218 65 0 0 16 
Lapeer 225, 791. 68 841 0 60 64 
— & SRS eee 100, 948. 48 376 0 0 11 
1 . z1, as = 1, 459 1, 084- Dr 15 * — 
r + o EE , 
F SE See. 20 9721544 228 int 33 9 o 14 
ackin a 8 2 „ i 
ond , 436, „ , P 
M b 918, 772. 73 1, 436, 904. 96 5, 352 3, 939 1,316 0 0 97 
Manstes 55 anih aan 65, 708. 63 726. 72 364 0 0 15 
. 164, 7 249, 686. 40 930 719 198 0 0 13 
110. 613. 76 412 333 66 0 0 13 
PRAT, SS" 170, 753. 28 636 541 72 0 0 23 
239, 16 2 182 0 0 4 
299, 892. 16 1, 117 955 1 0 0 17 
89, 672. 32 0 0 12 
496, 956. 48 1, 851 1, 467 364 0 0 20 
246, 464. 64 918 752 141 0 0 25 
73, 295. 04 273 0 0 1 
1, 031, 768. 64 3, 843 2, 310 1, 330 0 18 185 
106. 88 831 152 0 0 23 
E 3, 042, 415. 36 11, 332 7, 913 2, 873 250 146 150 
ee eee e 796. 48 476 78 0 0 16 
gemaw....... 125, 380. 16 467 373 87 0 0 7 
Ontonagon ann a 88, 598. 40 330 264 59 0 0 7 
Osceolaa 87, 499. 117, 594. 24 438 418 16 0 0 4 
50, 205. 76 187 158 26 0 0 3 
66, 851. 52 249 234 11 0 0 E 
317, 611. 84 1, 183 959 198 0 0 26 
99, 069. 12 369 321 0 0 4 
57, 723. 20 215 175 0 0 2 
1, 363, 072. 96 5, 077 3, 04 1, 828 0 68 139 
776, 444. 16 892 2, 189 589 0 0 114 
154, 107. 52 574 441 117 0 0 16 
268, 211. 52 919 55 0 0 25 
103, 901. 76 387 0 0 2 
255, 592. 96 952 803 103 0 0 46 
206, 461, 12 769 658 0 0 26 
345, 802. 24 1, 288 382 0 0 t 17 
an, a a a) a] | yt 
„ * 
329. 92 235 74 0 0 20 
MINNESOTA 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8286.18 
State total SpA $20, 366, 642. 92 $30, 401, 613. 90 314 300 6, 822 
Siew 171, 105. 35 240, 977. 10 0 0 52 
231, 398. 00 369, 878. 46 0 46 172 
282, 241. 43 415, 792. 44 0 0 95 
298, 956. 39 432, 618. 06 0 0 84 
161, 630. 69 236, 129. 04 0 0 12 
134, 155. 60 199, 626. 00 0 0 10 
238 * an 347, 919, 60 3 A — 
107, 575. 95 162, 552. 60 0 0 32 
* 3 
188, 350. 98 276, 054. 24 0 0 53 
64, 740. 77 99, 242. 64 0 0 21 
120, 558. 28 171, 108. 00 0 9 22 
12, 593. 17 19, 0 0 7 
166, 417. 24 239, 551. 20 0 0 21 
199, 299. 57 288, 316. 98 0 0 53 
n, mag ete: 
231, 898. 75 335, 086. 50 9 0 7 
205, 294. 73 29 0 0 42 
231, 274. 29 333, 660, 60 9 9 ae 
ate) BE aa 
116, 042. 67 165, 689. 58 0 0 10 
e | SB Be H B 
190 332. 28 101 809. 26 0 9 3 
251, 236. 22 363, 889. 68 0 0 63 
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Preliminary county aggregate mawimum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
MINNESOTA—Continued 
[Formula rate: }{ State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $285.18] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


1 In low- Delin- In foster 
income AFDC quent | Neglected} homes 
families 


Jackson onir $315, 694. 26 1, 107 1, 063 34 0 0 10 
‘anabec. 8 144, 301, 08 506 470 26 0 0 10 
Kandiyoh 303, 431. 52 1, 064 928 95 0 10 31 
ie 102, 379. 62 359 350 7 0 0 2 
Rosebiend g 008. 06 112, 931, 28 396 246 98 0 0 52 
Lac Gal PONG. Jone ut ate nay tae iee 250, 529. 26 357, 045. 36 » 1,252 1, 246 0 0 0 6 
* 38, 604. 63 56, 180. 46 197 173 14 0 0 10 

A BARES eet 40, 082. 32 56, 180, 46 197 193 3 0 0 1 
173, 840. 37 255, 236. 10 895 815 63 0 0 17 
8 161, 604. 44 231, 851. 34 813 794 9 0 0 10 
JC 227, 863. 21 335, 656. 86 1,177 1, 077 89 0 0 11 
3 168, 404. 99 242, 403, 00 850 823 21 0 0 6 
E 114, 791. 89 166, 545. 12 584 441 27 0 0 116 
c 114, 135. 54 171, 963. 54 603 548 45 0 0 10 
—.. —— 210, 204. 10 303, 431. 52 1, 064 991 42 0 0 31 
e 233, 416. 75 339, 649. 38 1, 191 1, 146 33 0 0 12 
A 119, 506. 23 172, 248. 72 604 521 62 0 0 21 
3 385, 078. 66 564, 656. 40 1, 980 1, 840 130 0 0 10 
215, 155. 65 317, 690. 52 1,114 901 158 0 0 55 
156, 008. 71 227, 003. 28 796 742 33 0 0 21 
132, 000. 96 189, 644. 70 665 556 78 0 0 31 
284, 447. 67 092. 58 1, 431 1.272 0 0 105 
81, 156. 64 117, 494. 16 412 383 27 0 0 2 

261, 271. 56 383, 852. 28 1, 346 977 238 0 0 131 
8, 046. 89 712, 950. 00 500 2,322 94 0 0 84 
89, 862. 45 125, 479. 20 440 373 60 0 0 F 
149, 746. 35 219, 873. 78 771 681 77 0 0 13 
141, 044. 30 204, 474, 717 665 39 0 0 13 
„037. 32 377, 293. 14 1, 323 1, 075 200 0 0 48 
137, 436. 33 202, 477. 80 710 658 42 0 0 10 
ie SE eh A 1, 459, 139. — 2, 485, 343. 70 8,715 3, 165 4,393 145 29 983 
c 47, 336. 68, 443. 20 240 224 14 0 0 2 
P E 267, 479. 33 386, 133. 72 1,354 1, 243 37 0 0 74 
C 244, 975. 73 353, 052. 84 1, 238 1, 152 44 0 0 42 
e 169, 963, 31 251, 528. 76 882 662 97 0 0 123 
PPP 113, 412. 63 541.38 591 544 26 0 0 21 
cc abe. 130, 125. 72 189, 074. 34 663 590 31 0 0 42 
inne’ 863, 851. 67 1, 347, 475. 50 4,725 2, 958 223 19 97 428 
125, 521. 99 189, 359. 52 664 508 103 0 0 53 
46, 597. 84 68, 443. 20 240 194 36 0 0 10 

147, 063. 82 214, 170.18 751 703 23 0 0 25 

680, 988. 74 980, 448. 84 3, 438 2, 977 185 0 39 237 

124, 049, 94 178, 237. 50 625 540 43 0 0 42 

137, 383. 85 193, 922. 40 680 9 29 0 0 2 

201, 841. 46 291, 168. 78 1, 021 910 47 0 0 64 

—— — 8 381, 601. 02 557, 812. 08 1, 956 1, 847 99 0 0 10 
T 101, 518. 00 144, 586. 26 507 16 0 0 31 
K 112, 645. 66 167, 971. 02 589 526 59 0 0 4 
rr 150, 587. 40 214, 455. 36 752 37 0 0 16 
eee ee 91, 691. 73 132, 608. 70 465 430 0 0 8 
cc 117, 296. 24 „363. 26 657 334 218 0 0 105 

——— 169, 794. 54 248, 106. 60 870 806 0 0 42 
7 107, 182. 10 154, 567. 56 542 508 3 0 0 31 
a S i T ene 201, 104, 50 287, 461. 44 1, 008 897 66 0 24 21 
B oS 204, 809. 03 295, 161. 30 $ 106 0 0 84 
KTTT eee 236, 117. 10 338, 223. 48 1, 186 1, 140 36 0 0 10 

MISSISSIPPI 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

$65, 417, 086. 64 256, 196 0 0 459 834 

329, 860. 29 817, 854. 02 3, 023 0 0 0 20 

252, 930. 65 627, 115. 04 2, 456 0 0 0 23 

249, 120. 21 617, 667. 46 2, 419 0 0 0 1 

358, 593. 04 889, 093. 88 3, 482 0 0 0 6 

126, 362. 34 313, 302. 18 2 0 0 0 7 

1, 127, 889. 45 796, 68 10, 952 0 0 0 5 

557, 7 $ 0 0 0 8 

226, 360. 57 561, 237. 32 2, 198 0 0 0 0 

260, 654. 51 646, 265. 54 ' 0 0 0 7 

132, 335. 46 328, 111. 90 0 0 0 0 

203, 703. 92 505, 062. 52 1, 978 0 0 0 5 

208, 24 516, 552, 82 i 0 0 0 3 

586, 515. 98 2, 297 0 0 0 6 

750, 244. 21 1 988 151. po 2 — 8 “4 z 4 

390, 518. 33 ` : 

213, 590. 46 529, 575. 16 2.074 0 0 0 3 

179. 53 964, 3,779 0 0 0 8 

255, 814. 22 634, 264. 56 2, 484 0 0 0 10 

85, 683. 34 212, 442. 0 0 0 0 

77, 032. 62 190, 994. 32 748 0 0 0 8 

95, 569. 89 236, 955. 52 0 0 0 0 

221, 417. 30 548, 981. 00 2, 150 0 0 0 12 

90, 935. 57 225, 465. 22 0 0 0 24 

411, 424. 25 1, 020, 083. 30 3, 995 0 0 0 105 

1, 199, 154. 93 2, 973, 178. 96 11, 644 0 0 307 93 

661, 574. 31 1, 640, 304. 16 6, 424 0 0 0 6 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


MISSISSIPP1I—Continued 


Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Ratably reduced 
amount 


Children aged 5 to 17 years. 


Maximum amount 
authorized 


In low- Delin- 


Eligible 
total 


income AFDC quent | Neglected | homes 
families 
Au $412, 866. 03 $1, 023, 658. 06 4, 009 4, 008 0 0 0 1 
73, 737. 11 182, 823. 44 716 715 0 0 0 1 
146, 959. 30 364, 370. 18 1, 427 1, 426 0 0 0 1 
152, 932. 41 379, 179. 90 1, 485 1; 0 0 0 42 
236, 762. 03 587, 026. 66 2, 299 2, 299 0 0 0 0 
216, 680. 01 537, 235. 36 2, 104 2, 102 0 0 0 2 
257, 770. 94 639, 116. 02 2, 503 2, 501 0 0 0 2 
373, 525. 84 926, 118. 18 3, 627 3, 529 0 0 45 53 
264, 567. 93 46 2, 569 2, 0 0 0 4 
207, 308. 38 513, 999. 42 2, 013 2, 013 0 0 0 0 
94, 540. 04 234, 402. 12 918 915 0 0 0 3 
470, 949. 46 1, 167, 609. 82 4, 573 4, 541 0 0 0 32 
„ 362. 34 313, ae 18 1, 227 1, 215 0 0 0 12 
324, 299. 11 804, 065. 66 3, 149 3, 148 0 0 0 1 
317, 502. 11 787, 213. 22 3, 083 3, 033 0 0 40 10 
808, 018. 69 2, 003, 397. 64 7, 846 7, 835 0 0 0 11 
211, 427. 78 524, 213, 02 053 2, 032 0 0 0 21 
425, 224. 20 1, 053, 298. 86 4,129 4, 056 0 0 67 6 
640, 050. 49 1, 586, 938. 10 6,215 6,214 0 0 0 1 
272, 600. 75 , 884, 98 2, 647 2, 621 0 0 0 26 
461, 577. 84 1, 144, 433. 88 4, 482 4,479 0 0 0 3 
359, 416. 93 891, 136. 60 3, 490 3, 486 0 0 0 4 
Montgomery „175. 56 2, 002 1, 994 0 0 0 8 
TTT 302, 981. 26 751, 210. 28 2, 942 2, 939 0 0 0 3 
. L a 234, 908. 31 582, 430, 54 2, 281 2, 273 0 0 0 8 
B „„ 372, 290. 02 923, 054. 10 3,615 3, 613 0 0 0 2 
Oktibbeha TT 307, 306. 62 761, 934. 56 2, 984 2, 983 0 0 0 1 
AA T PEE ⁵—— 574, 243. 20 1, 423, 775. 84 5, 576 5, 568 0 0 0 8 
Fed 156, 536. 88 „116. 80 1,520 1, 515 0 0 0 5 
POTS + «nan att a O 88, 875. 87 220, 358. 42 836 863 0 0 0 0 
„ chews wus kaa A 317, 605. 10 787, 468. 56 3, 084 3, 074 0 0 0 10 
Pontotoc 225, 021. 77 557, 917. 90 2, 185 2, 184 0 0 0 1 
Prentiss. 205, 351. 68 509, . 96 1,994 1, 981 0 0 0 13 
i 477, 025. 56 1, 182, 734. 88 4,632 4,629 0 0 0 3 
240, 881. 43 597, 240. 26 2, 339 2, 336 0 0 0 3 
Scott 290, 932. 03 721, 335. 50 2, 825 2,8 0 0 0 2 
Sharkey 220, 078. 49 545, 661. 58 2, 137 2, 135 0 0 0 2 
0 sedendoormeae 293, 918. 60 728, 740. 36 2, 854 2, 844 0 0 0 10 
—A — 218, 430. 74 541, 576. 14 2, 121 2, 116 0 0 0 5 
S A —˙—Ä—— 49, 020. 76 121, 541. 84 476 475 0 0 0 1 
F ĩͤ eee el 984, 122. 67 2, 440, 029, 04 9, 556 9, 543 0 0 0 13 
Tanahateniess. 2 25.2. cs- 5 cds. 5 563, 017. 85 1, 305, 943. ps 5, 467 5, 464 0 0 0 3 
PPP 356, 018. 43 10. 38 3, 457 3, 457 0 0 0 0 
P eet 188, 256. 20 205 761. 52 1, 828 1, 824 0 0 0 4 
EI aaa mdlocéuvane 134, 292. 17 332, 963. 36 1, 1, 300 0 0 0 4 
U ˙ö A . 416, 470. 50 1, 032, 594. 96 4, 044 4, 044 0 0 0 0 
eS Se ee es ee 259, 727. 65 643, 967. 48 2,522 2, 522 0 0 0 0 
o Ro cuca guacest! 252, 621. 69 626, 349. 02 2, 453 2, 453 0 0 0 0 
„„ 327, 594. 63 812, 236. 54 3, 181 3, 151 0 0 0 30 
nnr 889, 273. 69 4, 90 8, 635 8, 601 0 0 0 34 
S » 156, 742. 85 27. 48 I, 522 1, 512 0 0 0 10 
We 141, 501. 11 350, 837. 16 1, 374 1, 373 0 0 0 1 
Wilkinson. 263, 126. 15 652, 393. 70 2, 555 2, 550 0 0 0 5 
Winston 264, 979. 87 656, 989. 82 2, 573 2, 569 0 0 0 4 
Yalob 219, 048. 65 543, 108. 18 2, 127 2, 104 0 0 0 23 
7 551, 174. 61 1, 366, 579. 68 5, 352 5, 351 0 0 0 1 
MISSOURI . 
[Formula rate: * State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255. 34] 
$24, 874, 449. 93 $36, 933, 654. 30 144, 645 125, 159 16, 522 457 545 1, 962 
118, 447.73 168, 013. 72 658 633 17 0 0 8 
76, 432. 21 114, 647. 66 449 438 11 0 0 0 
71, 272. 04 106, 987. 46 419 405 10 0 0 4 
109, 858. 74 152, 182, 64 596 570 20 0 0 6 
200, 236. 83 291, 087. 60 1, 140 1, 102 37 0 0 1 
99, 467. 48 45 46 569 552 15 0 0 2 
114, 433. 03 170, 822. 46 669 637 29 0 0 3 
6, 922. 41 111, 583. 58 437 432 4 0 0 1 
115, 108. 69 171, 588. 48 672 636 35 0 0 1 
141, 498. 61 208, 868. 12 818 736 62 0 0 20 
272. 933.29 397, 819. 72 1, 558 1, 275 178 40 34 31 
166. 88 34, 868. 52 2, 878 2, 625 253 0 0 0 
78, 521. 00 118, 222. 42 463 456 7 0 0 0 
100, 172. 19 159, 842. 84 626 549 68 0 0 9 
67, 647. 57 101, 369. 98 397 370 23 0 0 4 
253, 538. 09 383, 010. 00 1, 500 1, 323 155 0 0 22 
114, 641, 05 168, 524. 40 660 6 0 0 2 
75, 363. 08 112, 349. 60 440 408 31 0 0 1 
114, 533. 02 176, 184. 60 690 629 39 0 0 22 
76, 518, 75 116, 435. 04 456 439 12 0 0 5 
131, 717. 95 191, 505. 00 750 711 0 0 2 
82, 710. 94 25, 627. 28 492 465 19 0 0 8 
67, 167. 56 98, 050. 56 384 373 0 0 6 
138, 402, 51 204, 272. 00 800 750 35 0 0 15 
73, 347. 39 106, 987, 46 419 407 0 0 7 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum, basie grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
MISSOURI—Continued 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County 


Delin- In foster 
quent | Neglected| homes 


0 0 5 

0 0 3 

0 0 7 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 0 3 

0 0 1 

0 0 10 

0 0 2 

0 0 10 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 27 28 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 Mies 

0 0 33 

0 0 4 

0 0 0 

0 0 7 

0 0 4 

178 0 209 

0 38 30 

0 0 13 

0 0 10 

0 0 0 

0 0 5 

0 0 9 

0 0 11 

0 0 2 

0 0 9 

0 0 8 

0 0 4 

0 0 11 

0 0 6 

0 0 4 

0 0 1 

0 0 21 

0 0 2 

0 0 1 

0 0 2 

0 0 6 

0 0 4 

0 0 3 

0 0 2 

0 0 8 

0 0 15 

0 0 4 

0 0 8 

0 0 0 

0 0 4 

0 0 3 

0 0 0 

0 0 5 

0 0 10 

0 0 7 

0 0 10 

117, 135. 66 0 0 1 
70, 400.14 115, 158. 34 451 0 0 7 
77, 549. 70 114, 647. 66 449 0 0 0 
0⁰ 58, 983. 54 231 0 0, 0 

127, 026. 51 190, 228. 30 745 0 0 5 
64, O11, 81 98, 816. 58 387 0 0 6 
103, 251. 60 150, 905. 94 591 0 0 4 
208, 631. 24 312, 791. 50 1, 225 0 0 0 
102, 331. 92 154, 991. 38 607 0 0 7 
135, 871. 89 201, 463. 26 789 0 0 0 
217, 354. 07 324, 792. 48 1.272 0 84 16 
985, 740. 27 1, 469, 481. 70 5, 755 0 194 293 
4, 702, 709. 91 7, 009, 083. 00 27, 450 239 155 790 
43, 518. 44 67, 920. 44 266 25 0 0 4 
97, 194. 32 141, 203. 02 553 0 0 13 0 
029. 89, 113. 66 349 0 0 0 1 

44, 634. 80 64, 601. 02 253 0 0 0 0 
354, 024. 17 526, 255. 74 2, 061 268 0 0 17 
101, 447. 17 „204. 00 600 61 0 0 6 
54, 242. 43 78, 389. 38 307 4 0 0 0 
509, 957. 78 752, 997. 66 2,949 222 0 0 2 
90, 560. 29 132, 776. 80 520 0 0 0 2 
77, 807. 16 113, 370. 96 444 5 0 0 2 
121, 141, 24 180, 780. 72 708 56 0 0 4 
187, 191. 30 278, 831. 28 1, 092 71 0 0 0 
112, 135, 14 166, 226. 34 651 42 0 0 6 
32, 152. 65 47, 493. 24 186 5 0 0 3 
164, 813.91 232, 104. 06 909 81 0 0 1 
130, 033. 90 186, 398. 20 730 46 0 0 1 
156, 730. 75 223, 422. 875 22 0 0 1 
632.44 91, 667. 06 359 7 0 0 0 
189, 805. 23 273, 469. 14 1,071 63 0 0 2 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1068 Continued 
MONTANA 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8267.72] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


State total. 83, 237, 560. 00 84, 742, 927. 52 


Beaverhea d ee ais 21, 915. 75 31, 858. 68 10 0 0 
114, 857. 11 . 30 0 0 
75, 092. 24 112, 710. 12 111 0 2 
13, 400. 06 7,134 4 0 0 
53, 008. 18 74, 158. 44 3 0 8 
25, 119. 76 874. 48 2 0 0 
263, 827. 65 12, 288. 80 65 35 
46, 153. 97 67, 733. 16 16 0 2 
30, 282. 70 47,1 2 34 0 1 
23, 858. 03 13 0 0 
84, 971.26 119, 670. 84 19 0 6 
31, 326. 77 46, 851. 21 0 1 
0, 408. 80 29, 5 0 0 
74, 439. 25 110, 300. 64 50 0 7 
103, 523. 37 151, 261. 80 90 0 18 
292. 68 94, 772. 88 6 0 3 
27, 238. 33 39, 354, 84 10 0 0 
Glacier 141, 594. 75 219, 530. 40 193 0 1 
Golden Valley 2 7, 603. 70 10, 708. 80 0 0 0 
Granite 5, 242. 76 9, 370. 8 0 0 
EPE SF 97, 407. 08 135, 198. 60 180 0 2 
Jefferson 13, 824. 49 21, 953. 04 10 0 2 
Judith Basin. 17, 868. 68 25, 165. 68 0 0 0 
PTT „ 97, 687. 88 130, 379. 64 45 0 il 
Lewis and Clark. 83, 861.17 122, 080. 32 45 37 15 
dahertyi a = 5 wages rose ENA 4, 264.73 496. 16 6 0 0 
Lincoln. 45, 030. 08 69, 874. 92 56 0 1 
McCone 42, 159. 14 58, 630. 68 2 0 0 
ison. 55, 126. 77 77, 638. 80 0 156 0 
Meagher. ..- 15, 207. 38 21, 417. 60 0 0 0 
ineral 5, 204. 31 12, 047. 40 19 0 5 
Missoula 121, 227. 30 190, 348. 92 130 0 14 
Musselshell 29, 070. 33 40, 693. 44 31 0 2 
W , 512. 86 88, 615. 32 40 0 3 
Petroleum. , 653. 23 9, 370. 20 0 0 1 
lips.. 38, 781.72 58, 095. 24 19 0 5 
Pondera... 43; 272. 13 59, 701. 56 26 0 0 
Powder River. 21, 698. 09 31, 055. 52 8 0 0 
gen.. 23, 149. 91 31, 858. 68 1 0 2 
airie - 16,171.63 23, 023. 92 7 0 3 
Ravalli 97, 112. 48 139, 749. 84 34 0 4 
Richland 91, 883. 51 130, 647. 36 30 0 3 
Roosevelt 147, 506. 51 217, 924. 08 161 0 2 
Rosebud 119, 328. 60 174, 018. 00 65 323 5 
Sanders 28, 130. 77 36, 142. 20 5 0 2 
Sheridan z Es 27, 563. 38 38, 819. 40 9 0 0 
Silver Bow. 174, 205. 03 260, 491. 56 229 9 23 
Stillwater. 22, 213. 23 30 7 0 0 
Sweet Grass 28, 662. 59 39, 622. 56 2 0 2 
‘Teton neka pE 28, 133, 66 39, 622. 56 18 0 8 
Toole... 28, 841.78 43,1 12 0 4 
‘Treasure 3, 162. 64 3, 212. 64 1 0 
Valley. 80, 359. 69 119, 135. 40 74 0 4 
Wheatlan 10, 631. 38 14, 0 0 2 
Wibaux 17, 678. 59 897. 96 0 0 0 
Yellowston 264, 810. 13 386, 40 355 0 25 
Yellowston 0 0 0 0 
NEBRASKA 


$5, 792, 027. 93 $9, 659, 256. 86 | 34, 417 | 1,694 | 27 1, 352 353 
$66, 523. 98 $108, 008. 82 408 -13 0 0 2 
65, 376. 64 107, 753. 48 431 8 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2, 478. 73 4, 085. 44 16 0 0 0 0 
12. 858. 44 21, 193. 22 83 0 0 0 0 
85, 981. 13 141, 713. 70 554 0 0 0 1 
33, 927. 69 55, 919. 46 218 0 0 0 1 
91, 466. 26 149, 118. 56 584 0 0 0 0 
29, 708. 22 51, 068. 00 187 9 0 0 4 
80, 893. 25 144, 777. 78 493 62 0 0 12 
73, 884. 15 121, 541. 84 469 6 0 0 1 
89, 234.47 147, 075. 84 576 0 0 0 0 
76, 158.22 127, 159. 32 478 19 0 0 1 
144, 465. 21 239, 508. 92 932 6 0 0 0 
20, 759. 41 34, 215. 56 134 0 0 0 0 
26, 801. 32 44, 173. 82 167 0 0 0 6 
33, 439. 47 57, 451. 50 194 30 0 0 1 
38, 730. 24 835. 250 0 0 0 0 
66, 770. 94 110, 051. 54 431 0 0 0 0 
102, 867. 52 169, 545. 76 664 0 0 0 0 
97, 841. 47 157, 289. 44 605 7 0 0 4 
42, 138. 50 69, 452. 48 270 0 0 0 2 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basio grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
NEBRASKA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


In foster 
homes 


Delin- 


AFDC quent 


5 
= 
S 
8. 


847, 493. 24 0 0 0 
. 31 0 0 
0 0 0 
7 0 0 
0 0 40 
1, 075 2 1, 052 1 
0 


„683.52 
13, 277. es 
77, 878.70 


om 
DSS 


A 


co 
= 
8888888888888 S SSS E E a an oa ao a ae an a a A E E e A n a n E 


— 


23, 491. ye 
124, 605. 92 


Se SSSR 


— 
© 
SOL e Rm ROROC COM OR OCH HOH ORS Re tm mim Om mom Om WOO OH OC OOOH ORNOCORS 


moococecec]\|coeoco|ceocoeoocoocoooc|escescecoce|c|c|ec|ece|ecscocooococesco|ece|cecesco 


11 
114 
19 
23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
52, 053. 45 0 2 3 


1 Number of eligibles less than 10; total not used in computations. 


NEVADA 
Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $274.74] 


D 
© 
2 
8 
2 
S 


$955, 057. 00 


38, 254. 82 
453, 096. 16 
15, 478, 84 
47, 223. 00 0 


D 


888888888 


20, 013. 88 
763. 6: 
49, 715.42 


88888888 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basie grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


NEVADA—Continued 


[Formula rate: }4.State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $274.74] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible Tn low- 
total income AFDC 
families 
Lg A T eee, ye $21, 377. 47 $28, 847. 70 105 78 10 0 0 17 
P T 28, 440. 74 „ 60 140 120 8 0 0 12 
FP 19, 101. 00 24, 726. 60 90 83 0 0 0 7 
G ˙ — A babe w cece dee 36, 123. 58 49, 178. 46 179 93 7 0 60 19 
Pers! 10, 897. 61 14, 835. 96 54 47 0 0 0 7 
Storey 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Washoe. 186, 851. 32 275, 838. 96 1, 004 722 189 0 0 93, 
White Pine 24, 719. 56 35, 441. 46 129 lil 18 0 0 0 
Number of eligibles less than 10; total not used in computations. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$1, 385, 622. 00 $2, 289, 123. 10 8, 965 5, 932 1, 742 0 494 797 
— re en 1 
72, 211. 31 113, 370. 96 444 307 99 0 0 38 
58, 958. 87 „901. 04 356 311 23 0 0 22 
86, 528. 66 138, 904. 96 544 404 83- 0 0f 57 
88, 743. 97 143, 756. 42 563 364 141 0 0 58 
122, 354. 93 194, 569. 08 762 532 123 0 0 107 
410, 168. 03 689, 673. 34 2, 701 1, 638 563 0 321 179 
143, 055. 25 253, 041, 94 991 557 305 0 38 91 
198, 346. 04 337, 304. 14 1,321 874 307 0 24 116 
130, 433, 91 A 42 813 574 69 0 111 59 
74, 821. 03 „ k 470 371 29 0 0 70 


NEW JERSEY 


[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $321.81] 


State total vio. tows deen ue 50, 845 52, 645 | 234 1, 137 5, 545 

Atlantic 2, 929 2, 395 0 0 210 

3,931 1.144 0 360 150 

1, 890 926 0 40 277 

4.277 4, 522 0 35 561 

760 283 0 0 51 

2, 361 761 0 0 104 

12.153 18, 660 0 119 932 

1, 433 745 0 0 272 

6,544 5,740 82 0 220 

529 208 0 0 134 

1, 345, 813. 42 2, 672 2, 966 0 190 353 

1, 138, 660. 32 5, 240 3, 047 1.777 0 0 416 

1, 521, 803.10 : 7, 756 3,867 3.325 53- 150 361 

558,371. 25 825, 120. 84 2, 564 1, 623 556 65 77. 243 

501, 304. 88 801, 306. 90 2, 490 1, 355 946 0 0 180 

1, 791, 581. 81 2, 636, 911. 14 8,194 3,723 4, 131 0 66 274 

469. 42 479, 496. 90 1, 490 956 431 12 0 91 

363, 980. 62 500, 843. 16 1, 836 1, 026 565 0 100 145 

204, 925. 03 308, 937. 60 960 589 270 0 0 101 

1, 274, 759. 30 1, 910, 585. 97 5, 937 3, 488 2, 111 22 0 316 

225, 686. 84 325, 349. 91 1.011 692 174 0 0 145 
NEW MEXICO 


(Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


217, 437. 07 
39, 566. 44 
572, 468. 61 


180, 042. 16 


$10, 255, 417. 94 
1, 674, 676. 54 | 
39 39 


$1 


2, 156, 482. 06 | 


47, 609 
2, 082, 042. 36 8, 154 
471. 88 182 
411, 863.42 1, 613 
191, 760. 11 75 
260, 702. 1 1, 021 
44, 684. 50 175 
674, 863. 62 2, 643 
462, 420. 74 1,811 
182, 823. 44 716 
138, 649. 62 543 
28, 342. 74 111 
38, 556. 34 151 
341, 900. 26 1, 339 
„007. 376 
16, 597. 10 65 
137, 883. 60 540 
811; 981. 20 3, 180 
„123. 819 
259, 936. 12 1, 018 
160, 864. 20 630 
842, 622. 00 3, 300 
178, 993. 34 701 
531, 873. 083 


37, 554 


8, 561 0 757 
3, 024 0 122 160 
7 0 0 2 
260 0 10 77 
157 0 0 7 
226 0 0 25 
26 0 0 0 
431 0 0 44 
234 0 0 77 
105 0 0 22 
104 0 0 0 
9 0 0 0 
43 0 0 1 
233 0 0 18 
78 0 0 1 
0 0 0 1 
117 0 0 3 
196 0 5⁴ 14 
101 0 o 0 
176 0 0 14 
84 0 0 1 
361 0 145 37 
94 0 136 15 
136 0 86 0 
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NEW MEXICO—Continued 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount | 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected] homes 
families 
C A ee rae rA $803, 300. 28 $958, 546. 36 í 0 139 35 
San Miguel 635, 101. 18 746, 358. 82 2, 345 0 0 58 
Santa Fe 509, 769. 36 622, 518. 92 2, 438 1, 756 6 0 0 74 
Sierra 51, 277. 08 59, 494. 22 233 179 54 0 0 0 
Socorro... 222, 201. 01 , 999, 22 983 836 135 0 0 12 
„„PC 563, 402. 77 662, 351.96 2, 594 2, 187 395 0 0 12 
Torrance. 117, 646. 42 138, 138. 94 541 458 77 0 0 6 
A 52, 027. 21 57, 706. 84 226 209 12 0 0 5 
Valencia. 418, 886. 77 , 403. 30 1, 995 1, 648 266 0 45 l 36 
U 
NEW YORK 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $416.70]- 
' | 
OS? ee ee ee $120, 023, 847.72 | $195, 277, 704. 30 | 468, 629 200,060 | 237, 855 1, 525 | 7,925 | 21, 264 
A oi go Oe a ETEN | 1, 335, 015. 99 2, 083, 916. 70 5, 001 | 3,157 1, 115 0 509 | 220 
LET alee N ae 325, 156. 46 491, 706. 00 1, 180 960 | 164 0 0 56 
a a ee a 14, 422, 588. 51 23, 224, 357. 80 55, 734 20, 115 33, 303 0 405 * 1,911 
no 760, 007. 21 I, 213, 847. 10 2, 913 „681 864 0 108 , 260 
A C A E 554, 933. 43 904, 239. 00 2,170 1, 392 520 0 58 200 
EPR T T R p E E T 428, 395. 54 688, 805. 10 1, 653 1, 080 390 0 39 144 
DDr 721, 742. 24 1, 113, 839. 10 2, 673 1, 645 815 0 30 183 
446, 027. 72 685, 054. 80 1, 644 974 508 0 0 162 
301, 933. 88 475, 038. 00 1,140 673 327 0 0 140 
519, 843. 01 783, 812. 70 1, 881 1,217 462 0 26 176 
279, 313. 37 429, 617. 70 1, 031 676 120 160 0 75 
226, 253. 48 365, 445. 90 877 606 225 0 0 46 
378, 777. 04 610, 048. 80 1, 464 1, 125 251 0 0 88 
633. 31 1, 142, 591. 2, 742 1,781 507 0 257 197 
7, 004, 310. 80 11, 928, 454. 20 28, 626 12, 245 14, 754 0 303 1, 324 
281, 249. 77 430, 034. 40 1, 032 701 252 0 0 79 
533, 333. 50 791, 313. 30 1, 899 1, 465 333 0 0 101 
304, 839. 49 466, 704. 00 1. 120 640 377 0 0 103 
238, 186. 77 398, 781. 90 957 528 326 0 23 80 
132, 575. 80 221, 684. 40 532 340 137 0 0 55 
15, 839. 20 22, 918. 50 55 50 1 0 0 4 
cee 275, 519. 76 460, 453. 50 1, 105 745 27 0 0 86 
F 587, 785. 75 933, 824. 70 2.241 1, 326 706 0 91 118 
Se as ͤ ͤ — v 28, 951, 509. 91 44, 779, 415. 40 107, 462 0, 505 62, 443 0 667 3, 847 
ROWS 2 =— » —— sccawace 171, 861. 33 254, 187. 610 | 415 127 0 0 68 
T KKK 187, 870. 02 298, 773. 90 717 480 118 0 0 119 
—. : 376, 244. 76 584, 630. 10 1. 403 949 405 0 0 49 
ö 2, 530, 471. 54 4, 140, 747. 90 9, 937 | 4, 530 4, 456 28 173 ; 750 
Montgomery 310, 960. 69 468, 787. 50 1, 125 817 229 0 0 79 
Nassau 3, 607, 31 5, 866, 719. 30 14, 079 7, 458 5, 696 0 133 . 792 
New York 23, 852, 974. 52 37, 915, 533. 00 , 990 33, 300 54, 237 0 290 3, 163. 
Niagara. 1, 088, 473. 01 1, 897, 651. 80 4, 554 2, 282 1, 983 0 38 | 251 
Oneida.. 1, 479, 557. 01 2, 393, 524. 80 5, 744 2, 907 2, 536 0 55 245 
Onondag: 2, 227, 667. 52 3, 754, 467. 00 9, 010 3, 570 4, 834 0 149 457 
Ontario. 338, 347. 81 552, 544. 20 1, 326 845 348 0 0 133 
—: ͤ K oo - skew aa 864, 978. 83 1, 446, 784. 00 3, 520 2, 056 1, 037 0 133 294 
„„ 208, 271. 14 367, 529. 40 882 481 368 0 0 33 
ek ee ee 511, 722. 06 833, 816. 70 2, 001 1, 275 614 0 0 112 
(0 368, 785. 14 589, 213. 80 1,414 1, 073 247 0 0 94 
JV 119, 997. 35 204, 183. 00 490 303 139 0 0 48 
— eee 004, 938, 13 12, 432, 661. 20 29, 836 11, 199 17, 399 108 67 1, 063 
— ee 770, 313. 20 1, 217, 597. 40 2, 922 1, 754 890 0 113 165 
MISMO oc occ cc Sum eeewu cn ees 1, 160, 454. 42 2, 267, 681. 40 5, 442 1, 593 2, 532 0 1, 166 | 151 
aT ER ˙ E A 488, 381. 68 1, 287. 603. 00 3, 090 853 1, 056 0 1, 099 82 
nn. : ͤ . 1, 007, 565. 60 1, 709, 720. 10 4, 103 2, 154 1, 740 0 0 209 
W 442, 223. 31 , 801 1, 545 1, 287 107 42 0 109 
Schenectad / 643, 350. 61 1, 094, 670. 90 2, 627 1, 536 901 0 86 104 
Schoharie..............- 194, 934. 34 „523. 80 714 565 73 0 0 1 76 
Schuyler. 99, 186. 84 150, 428. 70 361 262 63 0 0 30 
eca.. 152, 856. 71 227, 934. 90 547 394 93 0 0 60° 
Steuben. 503, 587. 37 781, 729. 20 1, 876 1, 343 299 0 11 223 
Suffolk 2, 956, 474. 43 , 747, 206. 40 16, 192 6, 262 9, 007 92 ‘126 705 
Sullivan. 276, 193. 62 „ 963. 30 , 399 716 601 0 0 82 
. E E E 219, 033. 76 333, 360. 00 800 561 196 0 0 43 
—— ee ee a 259, 699. 63 437, 951. 70 1, 051 618 239 132 0 62 
Eee tty da coneon 576, 773. 27 980, 495. 10 2, 353 1, 547 461 0 143 202 
WERDER coe E e e ENAN 337, 495. 02 545, 877. 00 1, 310 840 292 0 0 178 
Washington 246, 038. 78 360, 862. 20 866 657 125 0 0 84 
La ee Se L 332, 521. 64 532, 959. 30 1,279 851 348 0 0 80 
Westchester..........---.. 3, 117, 487. 11 5, 955, 893. 10 14, 293 5, 835 4, 732 963 1, 627 1, 136 
S 168, 453. 08 , 520. 618 472 98 0 —0 48 
— . Oe A 128, 126. 19 196, 265. 70 471 393 55 0 0 23 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
T 
Stato total n i $49, 151, 799. 75 $86, 180, 569. 42 337, 513 0 2, 659 | 2, 600 
Alamance 377, 737. 89 653, 415. 06 2, 559 0 71 | 43 
Alexander 88, 275. 96 154, 225. 36 604 0 0 15 
Alleghany 5 96, 791. 61 169, 035. 08 662 0 a! 2 
GGG 538, 734. 59 940, 672. 56 3,684 0 0 3 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County Ratably reduced 
amount 
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Children aged 5 to 17 years 
In low- Delin- 
income AFDC quent 
2, 057 62 0 
1, 288 20 0 
5, 011 71 0 
4, 199 38 0 
4, 162 31 0 
2, 375 67 0 
4, 634 8 0 
1, 804 25 0 
2, 335 23 0 
1, 574 67 0 
565 4 0 
1, 155 21 0 
2, 609 58 0 
1, 524 80 0 
1, 531 15 0 
1, 880 5 0 
1, 426 9 0 
632 5 0 
4, 642 151 0 
7,176 10 0 
3, 996 267 0 
7, 317 402 0 
371 5 0 
301 2 0 
2, 201 43 0 
614 17 0 
6, 141 14 0 
4,015 924 0 
7,720 3 0 
5, 100 1,123 0 
4, 280 72 0 
3, 872 260 0 
1, 384 0 0 
717 0 0 
3, 724 12 0 
3, 838 13 0 
5, 422 |. 657 0 
9, 087 104 0 
4, 596 55 0 
1, 870 0 0 
1, 557 15 0 
2, 944 16 0 
2, 592 9 0 
857 0 0 
2, 716 35 0 
1. 520 5 0 
8, 813 234 0 
1. 702 72 0 
1, 704 24 0 
6, 208 122 0 
1,345 24 0 |. 
1, 052 10 -0 
1, 623 0 0 
2, 184 21 0 
4, 098 24 0 
7, 620 706 0 
1, 249 19 0 
1, 323 54 0 
3, 001 10 0 
8, 484 71 0 
3, 603 145 0 
4. 470 61 0 
3, 115 264 0 
„438 126 0 
816 6 0 
1, 632 34 0 
2, 554 0 0 
1. 068 39 0 
2, 911 114 0 
9, 993 166 0 
859 21 0 
2, 095 63 0 
3, 208 152 0 
16, 190 144 0 
3, 333 218 0 
2, 618 97 0 
2, 610 108 0 
6, 961 58 0 
3, 529 36 0 
1.453 7 0 
1, 707 25 0 
3, 016 58 0 
890 1 0 
846 5 0 
750 27 0 
2, 755 41 0 | 
3, 542 5 0 
8, 522 395 0 
3, 879 27 0 
1, 372 12 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Delin- 


AFDC quent 


$268, 214. 73 $471, 612. 98 1, 847 0 
1, 70 468. 74 1, 985, 779. 18 7. 777 47 
1, 868. 18 944, 247. 32 3, 698 64 
994, 372. 34 1, 731, 205. 20 6, 780 12 
193, 154. 82 t 1837, 559, 48 1, 322 15 
219, 437. 98 380, 456. 60 1, 490 0 
NORTH DAKOTA 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
e T EEA, $4, 247, 497. 02 $6, 919, 714. 00 3, 170 0 106 478 
sodis 28, 907. 31 44, 684. 50 7 0 0 0 
75, 612. 41 119, 243. 78 44 0 0 18 
145, 664. 00 248, 190. 48 242 0 0 57 
Billings 22, 196. 32 37, 790. 32 11 0 0 0 
ö A 54, 940. 42 88, 092. 30 20 0 0 3 
20, 107. 02 ' 31, 662. 16 11 0 0 0 
55, 748. 42 86, 560. 26 14 0 0 0 
121, 447. 31 202, 739. 96 106 0 0 11 
166, 201. 33 279, 597. 30 318 0 29 28 
59, 279. 98 100, 603. 96 52 0 0 4 
72, 833. 42 116, 945. 72 46 0 0 0 
48, 393. 59 878, 644. 72 18 0 0 0 
91, 705. 34 147, 586. 52 50 0 0 6 
42, 076. 66 67, 920. 44 36 0 0 3 
98, 909. 16 158, 310. 80 10 0 0 0 
27, 416. 02 44, 16 20 0 0 1 
25, 901. 64 40, 854. 40 4 0 47 1 
94, 011. 75 163, 672. 94 203 0 0 88 
117, 163. 54 188, 440. 92 15 0 0 2 
34, 754. 51 54, 898. 10 15 0 0 0 
53, 816. 88 83, 496. 18 7 0 0 0 
84, 330. 61 133, 542, 82 20 0 0 1 
64, 650. 68 104, 434, 06 17 0 0 3 
101, 405. 66 160, 864. 20 4 0 0 0 
112 403. 63 179, 248. 68 31 0 0 5 
94, 819. 39 150, 650. 60 9 0 0 0 
64, 180. 95 103, 923. 38 47 0 0 5 
166, 342. 39 273, 724. 48 99 0 0 15 
71, 062. 85 114, 136. 98 17 0 0 2 
158, 603. 09 261, 212, 82 63 0 0 8 
120, 983. 97 196, 611. 80 80 0 0 10 
34, 268. 43 56, 940. 82 24 0 0 6 
66, 907. 34 105, 200. 08 1 0 0 4 
71, 572. 02 115, 413. 68 71 0 0 3 
50, 417. 15 83, 496. 18 34 0 0 5 
56, 908. 20 94, 731. 14 68 0 0 19 
50, 285. 68 80, 942. 78 9 0 0 4 
35, 664. 49 58, 2 23 0 0 3 
126, 821. 22 203, 761. 32 82 0 0 7 
246, 947. 79 398, 075. 06 446 0 0 70 
72, 205. 92 113, 370. 96 21 0 0 7 
90, 256. 69 145, 288. 46 18 0 0 0 
95, 571.61 150, 905, 94 52 0 0 22 
19, 824. 54 31, 917. 50 2 0 0 0 
84, 071. 23 137, 117. 58 52 0 0 3 
22, 991. 18 3 7 0 0 6 
120, 110. 23 196, 867. 14 99 0 0 18 
23, 056. 92 37, 279. 64 7 0 0 5 
36, 778. 07 59, 749. 56 21 0 0 2 
73, 710. 71 125, 371. 94 84 0 0 15 
171, 9 294, 151. 68 257 0 30 26 
82, 330. 15 132, 010. 78 30 0 0 14 
118, 950. 81 200, 186. 56 126 0 0 24 
OHIO 
Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 

D A E $36, 839, 743. 81 $55, 924, 822. 14 151, 895 54, 720 548 3, 874 7, 984 
279, 677. 12 123 0 18 11 
399, 835. 10 334 0 48 45 

95, 597. 16 21 0 0 30 
312, 409. 12 358 0 33 Al 
„794. 75 254 0 45 31 

110, 810. 13 13 0 0 0 
351, 697. 64 119 0 39 48 
900. 29 116 0 0 27 
613, 618. 01 600 0 55 121 
85, 468. 11 121, 031. 16 26 0 89 3 
102, 359. 70 150, 650. 60 74 0 0 17 
398, 651. 25 582, 941. 22 270 0 89 101 
260, 992. 12 426, 673. 14 528 0 0 73 
184, 801. 08 263, 510. 88 122 0 15 0 
353, 634. 20 494, 593. 58 146 0 0 76 
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December 1, 1967 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 34551 
Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
OHIO—Continued 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible Delin- In foster 
total quent | Neglected| homes 

$154, 572. 77 $212, 442. 88 832 0 10 47 
186, 112. 99 261, 468. 16 1, 024 0 24 
5, 999, 784. 54 9, 965, 409. 52 39, 028 161 419 1,652 

203, 539. 93 287, 512. 84 , 126 0 18 
81, 233, 14 113, 370. 96 444 0 29 1 
136, 825. 29 201, 973. 94 791 0 38 11 
158, 684. 80 224, 954. 54 881 0 0 53 
178, 557. 20 254, 318.64 996 0 48 15 

149, 170. 64 209, 889. 822 0 27 
„731, 509. 67 4, 466, 662.62 17, 493 82 408 758 

82, 016. 90 111, 328.24 436 0 0 
199, 358. 09 284, 704. 10 1,115 0 13 4 
142, 757. 89 197, 122.48 772 0 0 21 
204, 289. 80 427, 183.82 1, 673 0 36 80 

191, 594. 93 280, 618.66 5 0 33 1 

3,716, 405, 33 6, 038, 428.86 23) 629 187 513 1,191 
139, 051. 08 189, 462.28 742 0 0 25 
161, 757. 22 222, 911.82 873 0 0 28 
108, 048. 75 148, 097.20 580 0 0 6 
77, 986. 99 108, 008.82 423 0 0 0 
268, 098, 59 875, 860.48 1, 472 0 0 26 
153, 091, 99 210, 910.84 826 0 0 39 
206, 023. 284, 193.42 1, 113 0 0 10 
137, 114. 77 208, 102.10 815 0 0 33 
337, 353, 12 492, 806 1, 930 0 0 18 
378, 369, 00 563, 535.38 „ 20 0 0 72 
129, 833. 59 176, 950.62 693 0 23 5 
230, 690. 70 poe 153.64 1, 246 0 21 93 
408, 809. 79 4, 483 0 15 | 27 
295, 982. 80 429, 481. 88 1, 682 0 61 86 
146, 423. 64 200, 186. 56 784 0 33 11 

622, 474, 15 945, 779. 36 3, 704 0 30 
1, 853, 629. 72 2, 798, 781. 74 10, 961 0 376 273 
107, 062. 51 157, 034. 10 615 0 29 1 
863, 229, 23 1, 305, 553. 42 5,113 0 0 221 
207, 224. 92 7, 257. 50 1,125 0 30 37 
141, 887. 38 204, 782. 68 802 0 0 25 
„253. 11 334, 240. 06 1,309 0 13 12 

145, 155. 10 199, 420. 54 781 0 0 
192, 117. 96 258, 148. 74 1,011 0 32 26 
183, 515. 61 258, 659. 42 1, 013 0 0 6 
1, 885, 137. 54 2, 951, 475. 06 11, 559 0 234 548 
61, 833. 47 86, 560. 26 339 0 0 8 
92, 915. 35 125, 882. 62 493 0 0 13 
326, 729. 52 472 889. 68 1, 852 0 40 71 
102, 405. 39 140, 437. 00 550 0 0 16 
88, 270. 54 128, 180. 68 502 0 0 10 
65, 195. 36 90, 645. 70 355 0 0 5 
151, 037. 39 219, 592. 40 860 0 40 0 
164, 668. 21 „ 359. 40 910 0 24 32 
268, 651. 11 395, 010. 98 1, 547 0 0 3 
225, 187. 45 367. 288 9 0 85 
114, 138, 40 165, 204. 98 647 0 29 19 
191, 546. 44 260, 957. 48 1.022 0 0 3 
378, 961. 84 531, 362. 54 2, 081 0 16 140 
383, 126. 99 548, 725. 66 2, 149 0 0 76 
152, 158. 87 „699 880 0 0 31 
1, 229. 18 J, 067, 831. 88 4, 182 0 71 38 
184, 359, 68 „893. 40 1, 010 0 45 35 
121, 076. 74 166, 737. 02 0 33 7 
887, 299. 66 1, 285, 892. 24 5, 036 0 91 197 
1, 610, 872. 17 2, 377, 981. 42 9, 313 118 237 528 
535, 124. 43 91 3, 074 0 43 75 
254, 877. 62 353, 135. 22 , 383 0 0 30 
84, 491. 36 118, 988. 44 466 0 0 9 
97, 162. 37 133, 798. 16 524 0 78 13 
147, 291. 83 199, 931. 22 783 0 0 0 
239, 510. 41 340, 878. 90 1, 335 0 35 33 
255, 984. 48 346, 751. 72 1, 358 0 88 10 
262, 937. 45 359, 774. 06 1, 409 y 0 34 30 
100, 888. 43 138, 138. 94° 54 0 0 7 
154, 936. 93 212, 698, 22 833 0 0 46 
73, 891. 90 99, 582, 60 390 0 0 11 

OKLAHOMA 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

State total $18, 271, 999. 93 $29, 036, 498. 78 113,717 26, 657 70 1, 254 957 
375, 586. 46 620, 731. 54 2,431 671 0 80 2 
27, 601. 68 „ 854. 40 160 10 0 0 3 
278, 480. 94 417, 991. 58 1, 637 249 0 0 2 
33, 244. 53 47, 493. 186 5 0 0 L 
122, 216. 13 187, 164. 22 733 141 0 0 3 
118, 207. 04 173, 375. 679 66 0 0 17 
360, 405, 47 552, 811.10 2, 165 385 0 0 18 
422) 873. 64 663, 628. 66 , 099 534 0 0 38 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 


December 1, 1967 


Formula rate: State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


$117, 364. 86 $183, 078. 78 
361, 593. 52 579, 877. 14 
320, 587. 38 539, 788. 76 
398, 093. 48 629, 413. 10 

18, 626. 66 27, 321.38 
131, 867. 96 207, 591. 42 


168, 524. 40 
666, 692. 74 
119, 754. 46 


109, 002. 58 
420, 537. 52 
81, 170. 89 
119, 586. 11 
310, 194. 38 
103, 743. 14 
270, 400. 67 
62, 480. 36 
29, 899. 67 
192, 063. 19 
241, 394. 08 
228, 487. 01 
40, 534. 40 
63, 221, 04 
68, 672. 57 
30, 040. 08 
209, 578. 74 
233, 733. 57 
252, 220. 60 
91, 895, 02 
142, 093. 73 
220, 915. 81 
74, 774. 69 


183, 407. 42 
89 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


AFDC 


Delin- In foster 
quent | Neglected| homes 
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[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $293.44] 
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December 1, 1967 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 34553 
Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
OREGON—Continued 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $293.44] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected} homes 
families 

$40, 052. 92 $56, 340. 48 192 156 29 0 0 7 
297, 150. 13 431, 650. 24 1, 471 1, 107 278 0 0 86 
36, 911. 60 55, 460. 16 189 130 40 0 0 19 
147, 258. 43 206, 288. 32 703 478 206 0 0 19 
195, 643. 43 288, 158. 08 982 282 234 0 0 66 
29, 626. 90 42, . 36 144 115 21 0 0 8 
524, 721. 59 786, 712. 64 2, 681 1, 683 784 0 0 214 
124, 402. 79 179, 291. 611 425 140 0 0 46 
266, 013.13 144. 00 1, 350 882 381 0 0 87 
185, 117. 01 158. 08 982 664 299 0 0 19 
726, 024. 37 1, 120, 647. 36 3, 819 2, 326 1, 319 0 0 174 
, 908. 45 „ 355. 52 83 64 17 0 0 2 
2, 240, 526. 36 3, 340, 227. 52 11, 383 5, 620 4, 702 95 86 880 
149, 675. 56 41, 207. 68 822 561 213 0 0 48 
5, 316. 22 7, 042. 56 24 24 0 0 0 0 
71, 925. 14 102, 117. 12 348 274 52 0 0 22 
198, 336. 87 296, 374. 40 1, 010 647 262 0 0 101 

70, 062. 40 98, 008. 96 334 262 47 0 0 25 
23, 434. 63 30, 224. 32 103 93 8 0 0 2 
84, 792. 89 123, 538. 24 421 346 63 0 0 12 
345, 423. 99 495, 326. 72 1, 688 1, 199 286 0 75 128 
8, 669. 06 12, 031. 04 41 35 6 0 0 0 
236, 034. 12 367, 093. 44 1, 251 784 388 0 0 79 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Montgomery. * 
Montur 


175, 394 


1,016 721 

36, 408 20, 434 

2.222 1.812 

3, 445 2. 403 

1, 570 1, 287 

3, 669 2 615 

3, 228 2 328 

1, 845 1, 142 

3, 633 2.373 

1, 938 1, 589 

6,521 5, 230 

74 69 

1, 142 949 

1, 325 1, 090 

2.858 2.288 

04 1, 018 813 

48 2; 766 2, 076 

215, 561. 56 802 587 

260, 985. 38 971 779 

592, 928. 68 2, 206 1, 740 

475, 203. 04 1. 768 1.261 

1, 780, 129. 94 6, 623 3; 006 

2 328, 172. 36 8, 662 5, 395 

105, 630. 54 393 316 

i bat) ou 

> „ ’ 

eee) cate] me 

141, 378. 28 -2 526 444 

533, 797. 08 1, 986 1, 244 

505, 037. 62 1, 879 1, 459 

662, 542. 70 2) 465 4.840 

385, 161. 74 1, 433 1.117 

147, 560. 22 549 435 

1, 30 829. 68 5,156 3, 805 

1, 204, 671.96 4, 482 3, 470 

608, 517. 92 2, 264 1, 641 

294, 045. 32 1, 094 869 

651, 791. 50 2 425 1, 728 

2, 637, 806. 92 9; 814 7, 938 

580, 296. 02 2.150 1.672 

309, 097. 00 1, 150 775 

798, 814. 16 2 972 1, 866 

465, 258. 18 1, 731 1, 348 

177, 663. 58 661 547 

1, 029, 696. 18 3, 831 2, 645 

58, 862. 82 219 194 

759, 572. 28 2, 826 2, 116 

526, 763. 69 769, 517. 14 2, 863 2, 399 

145, 256. 99 206, 960. 60 770 542 
752, 346.80 | 10, 533, 586. 50 72, 675 
26, 297. 70 42, 736. 02 159 
123, 836. 80 178, 738. 70 665 
903, 801. 84 1, 298, 744.96 4, 832 
108, 362. 55 160, 461. 66 597 
653, 282. 12 935, 085. 62 3,479 
35, 705. 37 52, 412. 10 195 
182, 864. 48 272, 811. 70 1,015 
198, 543. 74 275, 768. 28 1, 026 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $268.78] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


$90, 043. 26 $124, 176. 36 
250, 237. 32 361, 509. 10 
99, 538. 03 135, 733. 90 


RHODE ISLAND 
(Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8272.38] 


$5, 816, 402. 52 


155, 528. 98 
784 454 40 
4, 079, 980. 02 
281, 368. 54 


$53, 194, 726. 86 208, 329 206, 638 0 848 843 

413, 650, 80 1, 620 1, 617 0 0 3 

1, 378, 580. 66 5, 399 5, 367 0 0 32 

492, 550. 86 1, 929 1, 929 0 0 0 

1, 262, 400. 96 4.944 4, 802 0 20 122 

614, 603, 38 2.407 2.407 0 0 0 

622774 26 2.439 2.436 0 0 3 

780, 319. 04 3.050 3, 036 0 0 20 

1, 235, 079. 58 4, 837 4, 836 0 0 1 

730, 655. 90 2.885 2, 883 0 0 2 

3, 660, 298. 90 14, 335 14, 151 0 122 62 

686, 098. 58 2.887 2.654 0 30 3 

694, 269. 46 2.719 2.714 0 0 5 

1, 261, 379. 60 4, 940 4, 904 0 0 36 

1. 565, 234 20 6, 130 6, 093 0 37 0 

1, 065, 533. 82 4,173 4, 168 0 0 5 

1) 742, 184. 82 6, 823 6, 790 0 0 33 

1. 437, 308. 80 5, 629 5, 628 0 0 1 

671, 033. 52 2.628 2.625 0 0 3 

536, 469. 34 2.101 2.101 0 0 0 

686, 864. 60 2.690 2.690 0 0 0 

2, 686, 942. 82 10, 523 10, 479 9 26 18 

1. 247, 080. 56 4, 884 4, 884 0 0 0 

1. 803, 211. 08 7.062 6,834 0 69 159 

664, 905, 36 2.604 2, 344 0 255 5 

316, 067. 72 709, 589. 86 2.779 2.777 0 0 2 
888, 492. 65 1, 994, 716. 08 7.812 7, 796 0 0 16 
190, 050. 07 426, 673. 14 1.671 1. 666 0 0 5 
436, 284. 92 “979, 484. 24 3, 836 3, 805 0 18 13 
240, 889. 33 540, 810. 12 2) 118 2.093 0 0 25 
338, 700. 85 760, 402. 52 2; 978 2.971 0 0 7 
544, 332. 54 1, 222, 057. 24 4.780 4,783 0 0 3 
305, 945. 37 686, 864. 60 2) 690 2.654 0 21 15 
112, 938. 19 253, 552. 62 993 991 0 0 2 
508.8720 1, 344, 365. 10 5, 265 5, 264 0 0 1 
534, 323. 92 1; 199, 587. 32 4, 698 4, 676 0 0 22 
282, 629. 83 634, 519. 90 2.485 2.475 0 0 10 
322.91 604, 645. 12 2.368 2.160 0 202 6 

1, 099, 128. 64 2, 467,605.76 |. 6.664 9. 645 0 0 19 
620. 81 374, 073. 10 1,465 1. 451 0 0 14 

1, 042, 602. 68 2, 340, 701. 78 9; 167 9.074 0 0 93 
164, 004. 91 368, 200. 28 7 442 1.441 0 0 1 
846, 410. 94 1, 900, 240. 28 442 7.393 0 0 40 
973, 452. 20 2.185, 455. 06 8, 559 8, 559 0 0 0 
236, 339. 95 596. 52 2.078 2, 076 0 0 2 
1, 145, 304. 79 2, 571, 273.80 10, 070 10, 070 0 0 0 
513, 965. 48 1, 153, 881. 46 4. 519 4, 446 0 48 25 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current éxpenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34]. 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 
[Formula rate: State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 
Neglected | homes 
$209, 042. 55 $336, 282. 78 0 0 16 
70, 952, 28 111, 072. 90 21 0 258 5 
43, 894. 46 , 197. 14 65 0 0 2 
39, 188. 00 63, 835. 00 67 0 0 3 
38, 977. 65 59, 749. 56 14 0 0 0 
212, 407. 17 354, 156. 58 147 0 362 12 
102, 524. 35 157, 544. 78 8 0 0 6 
53, 425, 68 82, 219. 48 38 0 0 6 
161, 882. 32 263, 000. 20 86 0 0 22 
91, 664. 44 157, 289. 44 126 0 43 20 
17, 810. 84 31, 406. 82 19 0 0 1 
102, 815. 42 172, 099. 16 126 0 16 28 
123, 160. 79 196, 356. 46 60 0 0 15 
65, 437. 54 101, 880. 66 5 0 0 3 
68, 475. 81 146, 054. 48 213 0 0 1 
Do 95, 669. 11 146, 054. 48 3 0 0 2 
Edmunds 72, 624. 61 113, 881. 64 14 0 0 3 
Fall River 48, 182. 04 75, 325. 30 46 0 0 11 
Faulk 47, 020. 61 73, 537. 92 10 0 0 0 
137, 704. 02 214, 740. 94 39 0 0 11 
75, 489. 65 122, 052. 52 39 0 0 2 
22, 630. 62 36, 002. 94 5 0 0 0 
77, 649. 75 119, 499. 12 14 0 0 2 
92, 145. 39 139, 926. 32 9 0 0 1 
107, 406. 71 169, 290. 42 27 0 0 0 
12, 112. 04 18, 639. 82 | 73 73 0 0 0 0 
76, 091. 32 298 224 57 0 0 17 
159, 892. 63 245, 126. 40 960 | 942 17 0 0 1 
62, 245. 65 96, 263. 18 377 156 6 0 212 3 
11, 155. 97 17, 873. 80 70 | 6 0 0 6 
64, 044. 46 98, 561. 24 386 386 0 0 0 0 
14, 845. 61 24, 257. 30 95 89 0 0 0 
63, 180. 42 99, 582. 60 390 265 23 0 0 2 
90, 970. 81 137, 883. 60 540 507 28 0 | 0 5 
78, 389. 38 307 268 26 0 0 13 
111, 436. 34 173, 375. 86 679 654 ll 0 0 14 
43, 886. 29 72, 005. 88 282 238 41 0 0 3 
110, 419. 53 174, 397. 22 683 650 24 0 0 9 
97, 891.78 150, 650. 60 590 590 0 0 0 0 
72, 039. 82 114, 392. 32 | 448 413 32 0 0 3 
58, 587. 29 93, 454.44 360 306 54 0 0 6 
55, 489. 26 98, 561. 24 386 299 0 0 3 
79, 466. 70 125, 116. 60 490 471 12 0 0 7 
276, 394. 55 472, 379. 00 1, 850 1, 266 474 17 0 93 
67, 760. 39 105, 455. 42 413 403 5 0 0 5 
151, 956. 84 328, 367. 24 1, 286 607 622 0 0 57 
„289. 58 95, 497. 16 374 356 18 0 0 0 
29, 804. 47, 748. 58 187 175 12 0 0 0 
222, 291. 54 365, 136. 20 1, 430 1, 065 250 0 112 3 
30, 721. 17 „748. 58 187 179 0 0 0 
174, 818. 27 404, 458. 56 1, 584 841 263 0 461 19 
137, 140. 52 212, 698. 22 3 819 12 0 0 2 
10, 466. 00 16, 341. 76 64 54 6 0 0 4 
23, 233. 55 38, 811. 68 152 136 14 0 0 2 
215, 598. 23 398, 330. 40 1, 560 716 349 0 467 28 
80, 445. 90 132, 266. 12 518 442 66 0 0 10 
140, 026. 87 218, 315. 70 855 818 19 0 0 18 
97, 417.16 156, 268. 08 612 563 46 0 0 3 
40, 927. 90 76, 857. 34 301 183 118 0 0 0 
3, 921. 30 7, 915. 54 31 10 21 0 0 0 
134, 037. 50 214, 740. 94 841 733 0 0 11 
26, 997. 58 67, 409. 76 | 264 127 137 0 0 0 
TENNESSEE 


Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$32, 003, 692.88 | $56, 941, 841. 36 223, 004 220, 048 0 56 1, 864 
366, 309. 53 651, 627. 68 2, 552 2, 587 0 0 0 
158, 322. 65 281, 640. 02 1, 103 1, 088 0 0 0 
101, 337. 98 180, 270. 04 706 704 0 0 0 
156, 456. 66 278, 320. 60 1, 090 1, 090 0 0 0 
444, 537. 86 787. 98 3,097 3,062 0 0 13 
235, 546. 22 419, 012. 94 1, 641 1, 526 0 0 106 9 
512, 287. 90 911, 308. 46 3, 569 3, 556 0 0 0 13 
87, 845. 39 156, 268. 08 612 612 0 0 0 0 
306, 454. 10 545, 150.90 2, 135 2, 126 0 0 0 9 
376, 357. 21 669, 501. 48 2.622 2.507 0 0 35 20 
61, 577.89 109, 540. 86 429 429 0 0 0 0 
137, 653. 15 244, 871. 06 959 943 0 0 0 16 
421, 858. 82 750, 444. 26 2, 939 2, 932 0 0 0 7 
191, 623.52 340, 878. 90 1, 335 1, 328 0 0 0 7 
372, 625. 22 662, 862. 64 2) 596 2.587 0 0 0 9 
214, 733. 17 381, 988. 64 1. 496 1, 484 0 0 0 12 
243, 297. 28 432, 801. 30 1, 695 1, 692. 0 0 0 3 
062. 13 505, 317. 86 1, 979 1, 974 0 0 0 5 
1, 495, 955. 31 2, 661, 153. 48 10, 422 10, 146 0 0 185 91 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


TENNESSEE—Continued 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Count; Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
y amount authorized Delin- 
quent | Neglected 
$210, 144. 82 823 0 0 0 5 
, 063. 30 995 0 0 0 0 
269, 383. 70 1, 055 0 0 0 11 
710, 611. 22 2, 783 0 0 0 13 
1, 438, 585. 56 5, 634 0 0 0 6 
, 660. 60 2, 090 A 0 0 0 0 
440, 461. 50 1, 725 1,719 0 0 0 6 
989, 953. 18 3, 877 3, 872 0 0 0 5 
, 980. 02 2, 103 2, 099 0 0 0 4 
374, 583. 78 1, 467 1, 461 0 0 0 6 
„ 648. 26 3, 539 3, 369 0 0 161 9 
335, 006. 08 1, 312 1, 312 0 0 0 0 
584. 76 1, 514 1, 498 0 0 0 16 
2, 337, 893. 04 9, 156 8, 763 0 0 342 51 
775. 1, 456 1, 456 0 0 0 0 
781, 595. 74 3, 061 3, 059 0 0 0 2 
468. 36 2, 054 2, 048 0 0 0 6 
762, 445. 24 2, 986 2, 986 0 0 0 0 
1, 175, 585. 36 4, 604 4, 595 0 0 0 9 
414, 927. 50 1, 625 1, 610 0 0 0 15 
334, 495. 40 1, 310 1, 305 0 0 0 5 
254, 063. 30 995 995 0 0 0 0 
106, 987. 46 419 0 0 0 0 
192, 781. 70 753 0 0 0 2 
345, 475. 02 1, 353 0 0 0 0 
283, 172. 1. 105 0 0 0 4 
418, 502. 26 1, 639 0 0 0 0 
2, 240, 608. 50 8, 540 0 0 81 154 
389, 648. 1, 525 0 0 0 1 
„388. 02 3, 291 0 0 0 12 
505, 573. 20 1,974 0 0 0 6 
129, 457. 38 507 0 0 0 0 
537, 235. 36 2, 096 0 0 0 8 
729. 38 1,305 0 0 0 2 
597, 240. 26 2, 333 0 0 0 6 
576, 302. 38 2, 254 0 0 0 3 
283, 172. 06 1, 109 0 0 0 0 
1, 229, 206. 76 4,790 0 0 0 24 
518, 850. 88 2, 030 0 0 0 2 
290, 576. 92 1, 138 0 0 0 0 
623, 284. 2, 264 0 0 175 2 
205, 804. 04 806 0 0 0 0 
628, 136. 40 2, 459 0 0 0 1 
„ 599. 2, 191 0 0 0 28 
65, 877. 72 252 0 0 0 6 
431, 269. 26 1, 689 0 0 0 0 
474, 932. 40 1, 858 0 0 0 2 
481, 571, 24 1, 880 0 0 0 6 
157, 800. 12 618 0 0 0 0 
139, 160. 30 545 0 0 0 0 
888. 775 0 0 0 0 
519, 616. 90 2, 020 0 0 0 15 
339, 091. 52 1, 285 0 0 10 3 
598, 772. 30 2. 329 0 0 0 16 
513, 744. 08 2, 005 0 0 0 7 
570, 940. 24 2, 223 0 0 0 13 
529, 319. 82 2, 061 0 0 0 12 
113, 370. 96 444 0 0 Ah 0 
, 662, 1. 992 0 0 159 33 
6, 940, 651. 88 26, 571 0 56 387 168 
, 107. 98 1, 097 0 0 0 0 
250. 794 0 0 0 2 
1. 229, 206. 76 4,796 0 0 0 18 
564, 556. 74 2, 210 0 0 0 1 
Tipton 581, 186. 24 1, 033, 871. 66 3, 997 0 0 50 2 
CCC ee eee T „429. 59 107, 498. 14 420 0 0 0 1 
Unicoi 146, 552. 52 260, 702. 14 1, 021 0 0 0 0 
F Oo ol ss obese eee 141, 385. 15 251, 509. 90 985 0 0 0 0 
Van Buren.. 64, 448. 114, 647. 66 449 0 0 0 0 
Warren 212, 293. 03 377, 647. 86 1, 465 0 0 0 14 
Washington 400, 328. 10 712, 143. 26 2, 762 0 0 0 27 
Wayne 193, 776. 59 344, 709. 00 1, 348 0 0 0 2 
Weakley- 211, 001. 18 375, 349. 80 1, 463 0 0 0 7 
White. 259, 804. 17 462, 165. 40 1, 809 0 0 0 1 
Williamso 3 272, 004. 92 483, 869. 30 1, 764 0 0 130 1 
Wilson 195, 929.67 348, 539. 10 1, 365 0 0 0 0 
TEXAS 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$103, 152, 508. 54 403, 981 398, 224 0 613 3, 882 1, 269 
552, 811. 10 2, 165 2, 165 0 0 0 0 
28, 853. 42 113 113 0 0 0 0 
416, 204. 20 1, 630 1, 618 0 0 0 12 
68, 686. 46 269 269 0 0 0 0 
27, 832. 06 109 109 0 0 0 0 
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| Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


TEXAS—Continued 


[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount au 
$4, 505. 81 $6, 638. 84 
282. 423. 68 
169, 141. 37 249, 211. 84 
69, 320. 23 102, 136. 00 
41, 938. 74 61, 792. 28 
262, 550. 40 386, 840. 10 
40, 032. 43 58, 983. 54 
359, 425, 42 529, 575. 16 
523, 194. 48 770, 871. 
4, 646, 120. 88 6, 876, 561. 54 
28, 421. 29 41, 875. 
3, 812. 61 5, 617. 48 
79, 891. 57 117, 711. 74 
603, 605. 95 889, 349. 22 
361, 678. 32 532, 894. 58 
370, 343. 36 „ 661. 58 
58, 575. 60 304. 92 
24, 262. 08 35, 747. 60 
154, 757. 42 „018. 62 
137, 947. 26 „250. 64 
191, 497. 15 282, 150. 70 
87, 343. 50 128, 691. 36 
253, 885. 37 374, 073. 10 
133, 094. 85 196, 101. 12 
39, 512. 53 58, 217. 52 
2, 729, 137. 70 4, 021, 094. 32 
99, 994. 44 147, 331. 18 
24, 781. 98 36, 513. 62 
373, 982. 67 551, 023. 
108, 486. 17 159, 842. 84 
64, 987. 72 95, 752. 50 
377, 275. 38 555, 875. 18 
50, 430. 47 74, 303. 94 
37, 259. 62 54, 898. 1 
39, 010. 88 72, 261. 22 
20, 449. 47 30, 130. 12 
106, 579. 86 157, 034. 10 
289, 758. 59 , 928. 48 
56, 495. 99 , 240. 84 
202, 241. 78 981. 78 
101, 380. 84 149, 373. 90 
113, 858. 49 167, 758. 38 
26, 514. 99 39, 067. 02 
130, 495. 34 192, 271. 02 
88, 210. 00 129, 968, 06 
60, 655. 20 89, 369. 00 
16, 463. 56 24, 257. 30 
14, 903. 85 21, 959. 24 
107, 273. 07 158, 055. 46 
26, 861. 59 39, 577. 70 
34, 140. 21 50, 301. 98 
3, 207, 957. 83 4, 755, 196. 82 
148, 691. 91 219, 081. 72 
115, 764. 79 170, 567. 12 
78, 505. 17 115. 669. 02 
168, 968. 07 248, 956. 50 
360, 118. 62 530, 596. 52 
54, 762. 99 80, 687. 44 
243, 833. 93 359, 263. 38 
24, 282. 08 35, 747. 60 
264, 629. 99 389, 904. 18 
108, 139. 57 159, 332. 16 
341, 402. 15 503, 019. 80 
21, 835. 87 32, 172, 84 
456, 300. 46 672, 310, 22 
1, 569, 236. 85 2, 312, 103, 70 
90, 982. 81 134, 053. 
477, 789. 73 703, 972. 38 
278, 840. 65 410, 
307, 435. 25 452, 973. 16 
94, 275. 51 904. 
88, 036. 69 129, 712. 72 
38, 646. 03 940. 
493, 213. 48 726, 697. 64 
59, 442.10 87, 581. 62 
275, 721. 24 245. 
255, 445. 07 376, 371. 16 
78, 505. 17 115, 669. 02 
800, 648. 73 1. 179, 670. 80 
38, 299. 43 56, 430. 14 
47, 137. 75 69, 452. 48 
0. 00 0 
110, 219. 17 162, 396. 24 
325, 978. 41 480, 294. 54 
99, 301. 23 146, 309. 82 
345, 388. 07 508, 892. 62 
497, 199. 39 732, 570. 46 
216, 625. 73 319, 175. 00 
279, 533. 85 411, 863. 42 
279, 187. 25 411, 352. 74 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
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Preliminary county aggregate mawimum basio grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
TEXAS—Continued 
{Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized ‘Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total Pate AFDC quent Neglected homes 


$81, 104. 67 $119, 499. 12 468 408 0 0 0 0 
62, 561. 52 92, 177. 74 361 361 0 0 0 0 
17, 676. 66 26, 044. 102 102 0 0 0 0 

439. 64 106, 732. 12 418 418 0 0 0 0 
193, 923. 36 285, 725. 46 1,119 1,119 0 0 0 0 
5, 045, 164. 18 7, 495, 505. 70 , 3 4 0 132 344 295 
600, 313. 884, 497. 76 3, 464 0 0 0 0 
332. 5 6, 383, 0 0 0 0 

116, 804. 59 172, 099. 16 674 674 0 0 0 0 
231. 96 374, 583. 78 1,467 1, 467 0 0 0 0 

19, 756. 26 29, 108. 76 4 114 0 0 0 0 
289, 758. 59 426, 928. 48 1,672 1,672 0 0 0 0 
3, 833, 409 5, 648, 120. 80 22, 120 j 0 0 0 18 
290, 625. 09 428, 205. 18 1,6 1, 614 0 0 63 0 
165, 328. 76 243, 594. 36 0 0 0 0 
, 006. 71 51, 578 68 202 202 0 0 0 0 
181, 099. 12 266, 830. 30 1.045 1,045 0 0 0 0 
385,767. 12 386. 84 2, 226 2, 0 0 0 0 
130, 841. 94 192, 781. 70 755 755 0 0 0 0 
22, 355. 78 32, 938. 86 129 129 0 0 0 0 
353, 186. 60 520, 382, 92 2, 038 1, 833 0 0 204 1 
56, 322. 69 82, 985. 50 325 325 0 0 0 0 
1, 733. 01 2, 553. 40 10 10 0 0 0 0 
20, 276. 17 29, 874. 78 117 117 0 0 0 0 
142, 453. 09 889. 48 0 0 0 0 
410, 17 336, 538. 12 1,318 1,317 0 0 0 1 

8, 318. 43 12, 256. 32 48 0 0 0 0 

1, 192, 481. 36 1, 756, 994. 54 6, 881 6, 838 0 0 17 26 
82, 491. 08 121, 541. 84 476 476 0 0 0 0 
041. 98 816, 321. 98 3, 197 3, 197 0 0 0 0 
118, 30 174, 397. 22 a 0 0 0 0 
121, 830. 32 179, 504. 02 703 703 0 0 0 0 
295, 130. 90 434, 844. 02 1, 703 1, 703 0 0 0 0 
287, 505. 68 423, 609. 06 1, 659 1, 659 0 0 0 0 
25, 475. 19 37,534. 98 147 1 0 0 0 1 

Kenedy 7 20, 276. 17 29, 874. 78 117 117 0 0 0 0 

Se Se 13, 344. 15 19, 661. 18 77 77 0 0 0 0 

Kerr. 68, 107. 13 100, 348. 62 393 392 0 0 0 1 
35, 873. 22 52, 855. 38 207 207 0 0 0 0 

7, 105. 32 10, 468. 94 41 41 0 0 0 0 
36, 566. 42 53, 876. 74 211 211 0 0 0 0 
308, 821. 65 , 015. 88 1, 782 1, 782 0 0 0 0 
79, 891. 57 117, 711.74 1 4 0 0 0 2 
445, 035. 92 „713. 12 2, 567 0 0 0 1 
191, 497. 15 282, 150. 70 1, 105 1, 105 0 0 0 0 
85, 957. 09 126, 648. 64 4 0 0 0 0 
176, 593. 30 260, 191. 46 1, 019 1, 019 0 0 0 0 
336, 549. 74 5, 870. x 1, 942 0 0 0 0 
156, 837. 03 231, 082. 70 905 0 0 0 0 
201, 548. 58 296, 960. 1, 163 1, 163 0 0 0 0 
362, 371. 53 533, 915. 94 2; 091 2, 091 0 0 0 0 
267, 922. 71 394, 755. 64 1, 546 1, 546 0- 0 0 0 
10, 224. 73 15, 065. 06 59 59 0 0 0 0 
112, 645. 38 165, 971. 00 650 650 0 0 0 0 
35, 006. 71 51, 578. 68 202 202 0 0 0 0 
0. 0 ® 4 0 0 0 0 

681, 071. 32 1, 003, 486. 20 930 8,751 0 0 146 33 
91, 156. 11 134, 308. 84 -526 526 0 0 0 0 
530. 88 123, 078. 88 482 482 0 0 0 0 

932, 010. 58 1, 373, 218. 52 5, 378 4, 974 0 0 400 4 
2, 650. 94 18, 639. 82 73 73 0 0 0 0 
131, 015. 25 193, 037. 04 756 756 0 0 0 0 
170, 181. 18 250, 743. 88 982 982 0 0 0 0 
19, 756. 26 29, 108. 76 114 114 0- 0 0 0 
325.14 63, 835. 00 250 250 0 0 0 0 

326, 844. 91 481, 571. 24 1, 886 1, 885 0 0 0 1 
327, 538. 11 482, 592. 60 1, 890 1, 890 0 0 0 0 
229, 449. 98 338, 070. 16 1, 324 1, 320 0 0 0 4 
364. 95 65, 367. 04 25⁰ 256 0 0 0 0 

190, 977. 25 281, 384. 68 1, 102 1, 090 0 0 0 12 
322, 512. 40 475, 187. 74 1, 861 1, 861 0 0 0 0 
39, 165. 94 57, 706. 84 226 226 0 0 0 0 
128, 415. 74 189, 206. 94 741. 741 0 0 0 0 
88, 556. 60 130, 478. 74 511 511 0 0 0 0 
299, 463.42 441, 227. 52 1, 728 I, 728 0 0 0 0 
24, 955. 28 36, 768. 96 144 144 0 0 0 0 
119, 057. 51 175, 418. 58 687 687 0 0 0 0 
34, 313. 52 50, 557. 32 198 198 0 0 0 0 
327, 538. 11 482, 592. 60 1, 890 1, 888 0 0 0 2 
429, 265. 56 632, 477. 18 2, 477 2, 403 0 0 71 3 
197, 389. 37 290, 832. 26 1, 139 1, 139 0 0 0 0 
76, 945. 40 113, 370. 96 440 0 0 0 4 
2, 006, 994. 13 2, 957, 092. 54 11, 581 11, 488 0 0 46 47 
19, 929. 57 „ 364. 10 15 111 0 0 0 4 
9, 184. 93 13, 533. 02 53 53 0 0 0 0 
280, 227. 05 412, 884. 78 1, 617 1, 613 0 0 0 4 
119, 057. 51 175, 418. 58 687 0 0 0 0 
261, 683. 89 385, 563. 40 1,510 1, 509 0 0 0 1 
100, 167. 74 147, 586. 52 578 0 0 80 0 
41, 418. 84 61, 026. 26 239 231 0 0 0 8 
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TEXAS—Continued 
{Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] | 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


In low- 
income 


Eligibl 
total 


homes 


$58, 055. 69 $85, 538. 90 0 0 0 0 
327, 090. 54 0 0 0 0 

486, 422. 70 0 348 0 41 

99, 582. 60 0 0 0 0 

74, 814. 62 0 0 0 0 

102, 136. 0 0 79 0 

23) 746, 62 0 0 0 0 

56, 430. 14 0 0 0 0 

393, 478. 94 0 0 0 0 

236, 189. 50 0 0 0 0 

214, 485. 60 0 0 0 0 

5, 872. 82 0 0 0 0 

517, 829. 52 0 0 0 0 

130, 223. 40 0 0 0 0 

247, 424. 46 0 0 0 0 

418, 520. 92 616, 646. 10 0 0 0 0 
109, 525. 97 161, 374. 88 0 0 0 0 
115, 764.79 170, 567. 12 0 0 0 0 
142, 799. 68 210, 400. 16 0 0 0 0 
782, 452. 16 1, 152, 860. 10 0 0 0 2 
4 9, 160. 30 0 0 36 0 

14, 299. 04 0 0 0 0 

138, 138. 94 0 0 0 2 

18, 895. 16 0 0 0 0 

449, 653. 74 0 0 0 0 

13, 533. 02 0 0 0 1 

907, 989. 04 0 0 0 16 

35, 747. 00 0 0 0 0 

763, 466. 60 0 0 0 0 

49, 025. 28 0 0 0 0 

15, 831. 08 0 0 0 0 

55, 153. 44 0 0 0 0 

20, 937. 88 0 0 0 0 

77, 368. 02 0 0 0 0 

2, 922, 876. 98 0 0 382 25 

441, 227. 52 0 0 10³ 22 

51, 068. 00 0 0 0 1 

118, 477. 76 0 0 0 0 

12, 511. 66 0 0 0 0 

190, 994. 32 0 0 0 0 

516, 808, 16 0 0 64 10 

1, 522, 847. 76 0 0 35 50 

94, 058. 40 0 0 0 0 

135, 694. 36 199, 931. 22 0 0 0 0 
210, 560. 22 310, 238. 10 0 0 0 1 
22, 182. 47 32, 683. 52 0 0 0 0 
196, 869. 47 24 0 0 0 0 
266, 189. 70 392, 202. 24 0 0 0 1 
183, 525. 32 270, 405. 06 0 0 0 0 
399, 977. 76 589, 324. 72 0 0 17 6 
203, 628. 19 300, 024. 50 0 0 0 0 
140, 026. 88 206, 314. 72 0 0 0 0 
41, 765. 44 61, 536. 94 0 0 0 0 
327, 538. 11 482, 592 60 0 0 0 0 
1, 211, 197. 82 1, 784. 571. 26 0 0 0 33 
044. 44 797, 171. 48 0 0 0 4 

42) 978, 55 63, 324. 32 0 0 0 0 
363, 584. 64 535, 703. 32 0 0 5 0 
96, 181. 82 141, 713. 70 0 0 0 0 
422, 853. 44 623, 029. 60 0 0 0 0 
440, 010. 20 648, 308. 26 0 0 0 0 
223, 037. 86 328, 622. 58 0 0 0 0 
30, 327.60 44, 684. 50 0 0 0 0 
90, 116, 31 132, 776. 80 0 0 0 0 
144, 879, 29 213, 464. 24 0 0 0 1 
29, 461. 09 43, 407. 80 0 0 0 0 
48, 004. 26 70, 729. 18 0 0 0 0 
112, 298. 78 165, 460. 32 0 0 0 0 
280, 573. 65 413, 395. 46 0 0 0 0 


1 Number of eligibles less than 10; total not used in computations. 


UTAH 
Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$2, 957, 368. 97 $4, 526, 667. 52 17, 728 11, 680 | 5, 200 | 0 25 823 
6, 516. 22 9, 702. 92 38 26 11 0 0 1 
53, 585. 97 85, 283. 56 334 250 70 0 0 14 
106, 021. 07 144, 277. 78 567 474 77 0 0 10 
87, 921. 46 119, 754. 46 469 383 56 0 0 30 
22 5, 106. 1 2 0 0 0 

141, 475. 09 207, 846. 76 814 520 259 0 0 35 
56, 541. 71 84, 262. 20 330 272 51 0 0 7 
53, 977. 23 72, 261. 22 283 263 20 0 0 0 
11, 065. 64 15, 575. 74 61 3 0 0 0 
18, 119. 84 28, 853. 42 113 87 0 0 2 


F 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
UTAH—Continued 
Formula rate: V State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


In foster 
homes 


In low- 
income 
families 


$30, 292. 75 $41, 875. 76 0 0 20 
19, 161. 37 25, 023. 32 0 0 1 
11, 170, 82 17, 618. 46 0 0 0 
82, 361. 82 108, 82 0 0 1 

4, 778. 97 6, 894. 18 0 0 0 

13, 346. 93 18, 0 0 0 

11, 596. 52 15, 575. 74 0 0 0 

1, 123, 508. 73 „828, 234. 40 0 25 392 

133, 779. 83 202, Š 0 0 26 
69, 697. 48 95, 752. 50 0 0 5 
59, 149. 57 79, 921 42 0 0 1 
11, 400. 37 18, 0 0 2 
50, 791. 95 72, 261. 22 0 0 6 
66, 015. 76 106, 732. 12 0 0 52 

317, 048. 21 483, 0 0 101 
11, 747. 19 15, 065. 06 0 0 7 
52, 247. 73, 027. 24 0 0 12 
25, 474. 34 34, 215. 56 0 0 0 

325, 126. 83 509, 658. 64 0 0 92 

VERMONT 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$1, 605, 764. 00 $2, 362, 150. 34 1, 006 0 252 

107, 878. 15 164, 949. 64 80 0 0 
58, 161. 84 90 23 0. 0 

122, 957. 26 177, 461. 30 60 0 0 

251, 694. 05 370, 4 269 0 115 
17, 666. 74 27, 321. 38 15 0 0 

193, 780. 17 280, 107. 98 60 0 0 
27, 105. 37 37, 790. 32 7 0 0 
47, 886. 21 76, 41 0 0 
72, 347. 46 106, 476. 78 50 0 10 

160, 250. 49 228, 273. 96 33 0 0 

188, 294. 88 273, 469. 14 128 0 0 

131, 151. 68 194, 824. 42 88 0 0 

106, 801. 93 153, 714 68 19 0 127 

119, 727. 77 185, 632, 18 133 0 0 

VIRGINIA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$25, 980, 237. 92 $47, 445, 236. 08 185, 812 167, 874 10, 776 0 1, 326 5, 836 

339, 042, 22 601, 070. 36 2, 354 2, 341 6 0 0 7 

165, 696, 84 300, 535. 18 1,177 1, 084 44 0 10 39 
88, 350, 93 156, 268. 08 2 541 5 0 64 2 

115, 491. 41 204, 272. 00 800 797 0 0 0 3 

115, 491, 41 204, 272. 00 800 785 0 0 0 15 
95, 342. 87 169, 801. 10 665 5 0 0 4 

160, 027, 76 295, 173, 04 1, 156 923 105 0 0 128 

194, 489. 19 347, 262. 40 1, 360 1, 304 14 0 0 42 

5, 51 79, 666. 08 312 299 5 0 0 8 

218, 667. 43 , 627. 48 1, 522 1, 453 13 0 0 56 
74, 203, 22 131, 244. 76 514 514 0 0 0 0 

109, 063, 03 196, 867. 14 745 17 0 0 9 

316, 038, 34 559, 449. 94 2,191 2, 184 0 0 3 

551, 510. 30 995, 059. 98 3, 897 3, 532 84 0 275 6 

194, 458. 65 343, 942. 98 1, 347 1, 338 0 0 0 9 

225, 902. 29 409, 820. 70 1, 605 1, 507 56 0 0 42 

125, 910. 61 223, 167. 16 | 874 844 2 0 0 28 

199, 442. 00 354, 156. 58 1, 387 1, 340 6 0 35 6 
45, 034. 70 82, 219. 48 | 3 307 11 0 0 4 

204, 708. 51 362, 072. 12 1, 418 1, 408 0 0 0 10 

129, 215. 71 , 508, 92 | 755 57 0 53 73 
48, 135, 75 86, 304. 92 338 323 9 0 0 6 
38, 978. 35 68, 941. 80 270 266 0 0 0 4 

114, 133. 82 208, 868. 12 818 755 41 0 0 22 

132, 815. 11 234, 912. 80 920 910 0 0 0 10 

311, 465. 86 563, 024. 70 2, 2, 141 52 0 0 12 

190, 127. 72 336, 282. 78 1, 317 1, 310 0 0 7 
60, 344. 26 106, 732. 12 394 0 0 24 

336, 837. 86 626, 093. 68 2, 1, 772 378 0 10 292 

188, 539. 72 333, 474. 1, 306 1,212 0 0 94 

868. 42 171, 333, 14 671 0 0 0 0 
68, 717. 39 121, 541, 84 476 463 0 0 0 13 

235, 891. 19 417, 225. 56 1, 634 1, 626 0 0 0 8 
93, 917. 27 170, 311. 78 667 21 0 0 34 

173, 084. 40 314, 20 1, 230 1,174 0 0 22 
98,223. 22 177, 461. 30 16 0 0 7 
80, 956. 42 145, 288. 569 551 9 0 0 9 

166, 520. 00 298, 492. 46 1, 169 1. 145 17 0 0 7 
35, 287. 34 63, 579. 5 0 0 11 

304, 619. 68 „ 384. 88 2, 132 2, 066 24 0 38 4 

593, 033. 08 1, 059, 405. 66 4, 149 4, 087 45 0 0 17 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
VIRGINIA (Continued) 
[Formula rate: 4% State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 5 
amount authorized Eligible In low- D In foster 
total income AFDC quen Neglected homes 

$104, 099. 12 $184, 355. 48 8 0 0 32 
154, 600. 23 278, 575. 94 1, 091 830 25 0 154 82 
201, 059. 14 365, 646. 88 1, 432 1, 359 47 0 0 26 
34, 791. 79 61, 536. 94 241 240 0 0 0 1 
132, 845. 65 238, 232. 22 933 898 18 0 0 17 
62, 075. 23 115, 158. 34 451 403 37 0 0 11 
282. 90 94, 475. 80 370 361 1 0 0 8 
39, 555. 81 9, 963. 16 274 272 0 0 0 2 
„ 74.347. 59 131, 500. 10 515 512 0 0 0 3 
78, 790. 96 458. 36 554 544 9 0 0 1 
— ae 675, 785. 73 1, 203, 672. 76 4. 714 4, 641 36 0 0 37 
— — 188, 777. 08 „ 325. 1, 325 1, 182 22 0 39 82 
. 127, 994. 17 228, 018. 62 893 863 7 0 0 23 
— tasers 171, 102. 18 897. 1, 198 1, 182 14 0 0 2 
se Se ES ENE een Ree 103, 892. 29 182, 823. 44 716 702 0 0 0 14 
. 33, 203. 7 58, 728. 20 230 229 0 0 0 1 
629, 283. 79 1, 113, 027. 06 4, 359 4, 347 0 0 0 12 
72, 357. 02 131, 244. 76 514 499 14 0 0 1 
201, 978. 09 7, 476. 1. 400 1, 351 22 0 0 27 
368, 520. 28 667, 203. 42 2, 613 2, 442 75 0 25 71 
163, 244. 05 290, 832. 26 1, 139 1, 123 9 0 0 7 
27, 334. 81 49, 280. 62 193 179 4 0 0 10 
254, 765. 34 522, 680. 98 2, 047 1, 605 371 0 0 71 
3 262, 598. 58 464, 463. 46 1, 819 1, 808 0 0 0 11 
89, 794. 56 158, 821. 48 622 618 0 0 0 4 
167, 938. 65 300, 335. 18 1,177 1, 144 15 0 0 18 
114, 423. 93 204, 016. 66 799 764 7 0 0 28 
125, 821. 77 226, 741. 92 888 842 26 0 0 20 
116, 501. 96 206, 059. 38 807 798 0 0 0 9 
N 770, 351. 26 1, 368, 367. 06 5, 359 5, 161 25 0 161 12 
POSE PRERE. DERES 51, 769. 85 931, 199. 10 365 348 7 0 0 10 
161, 737. 93 287, 002. 16 1, 124 1,113 4 0 0 7 
459. 124, 350. 58 487 462 18 0 0 7 
126, 203. 50 231, 848. 72 908 736 68 0 0 104 
433, 525. 85 766, 786. 02 3, 003 3, 003 0 0 0 0 
182, 357. 04 323, 005. 10 1, 265 1, 236 7 0 0 22 
51, 374. 24 93, 199. 10 365 339 10 0 0 16 
50, 527. 49 89, 369. 00 350 330 0 0 0 20 
232, 812. 34 424, 375. 08 1, 662 1. 271 87 0 215 89 
164, 805. 67 298, 492. 46 1, 169 1, 116 33 0 0 20 
214, 297. 63 385, 563. 40 1, 510 1, 431 32 0 0 47 
— 381, 256. 26 687, 630. 62 2, 693 2, 610 57 0 0 26 
EDAR 444, 208. 81 785, 681. 18 3, 077 3, 050 0 0 0 27 
„ 103, 051. 09 181, 802. 08 712 669 15 0 0 28 
„208. 78 433, 822. 66 1, 699 1, 607 46 0 0 46 
441, 991. 99 786, 191. 86 3, 079 3, 035 19 0 0 25 
5 669. 35 150, 650. 60 590 544 19 0 0 27 
b 61, 812. 88 109, 796. 20 430 406 2 0 0 22 
. ARN a 113, 759. 03 201, 207. 92 788 788 0 0 0 0 
ae ee See ET ger 242, 318. 18 429, 992. 56 1. 684 1, 678 6 0 0 0 
T -n E 531, 941. 99 975, 143. 46 3, 819 3, 639 155 0 0 25 
6 77, 849. 81 138. 394. 28 542 526 3 0 0 13 
443, 739. 61 044. 30 3, 145 3, 005 87 0 0 53 
114, 800, 12 206, 314. 72 808 775 20 0 0 13 
..... = 530, 923. 13 957, 014. 32 3, 748 3, 648 85 0 15 
T 249, 811. 23 448, 377. 04 1, 756 1, 663 28 45 20 
S cas. 407. 55 117, 456. 40 460 450 0 0 10 
Alexandria City 170, 956. 42 311, 004. 12 1. 278 1,014 52 0 152 
Bristol City 20, 113. 82 225, 975. 90 885 12 104 26 43 
Buena Vista Ci , 962. 51, 323. 34 201 181 16 0 0 4 
Charlottesville Ci 83, 566. 07 155, 502, 06 609 524 33 0. 0 52 
24, 435. 03 43, 918 48 172 162 3 0 0 7 
18, 284. 29 31, 406. 123 108 3 0 0 12 
34, 647. 43 61, 281. 240 238 0 0 0, 2 
253, 931. 15 470, 591. 62 1, 843 1, 584 132 0 0 127 
19, 332. 32 33, 960. 22 133 107 8 0 0 18 
51, 543. 59 93, 965. 12 368 286 51 0 0 31 
32, 701. 28 59, 238. 232 221 10 0 0 1 
195, 931. 41 379, 435. 24 1, 486 1, 217 207 0 0 62 
46, 629. 66 82, 474. 82 323 298 0 0 0 26 
64, 096. 34 118, 733. 10 465 419 27 0 0 19 

235, 961. 97 434, 844. 02 1, 703 1, 153 184 0 126 
78, 432. 81 142, 224. 38 557 529 16 0. 0 12 
473, 120. 48 880, 667. 66 3, 449 2, 624 551 0 0 274 
2, 127, 834. 32 4, 104, 079. 82 16, 073 13, 091 2, 393 0 0 589 
65, 295. 67 118, 988. 44 466 444 20 0 0 2 
272, 033. 56 525, 234. 38 2, 057 1, 726 282 0 0 49 
750, 031. 87 1, 435, 521. 48 5, 622 4, 551 963 0 20 88 
Radford i, bes — 24, 328. 15 44, 429. 16 174 162 6 0 0 6 
Richmond Cit 1, 347, 927. 33 2, 656, 302. 02 10, 403 7, 004 2, 346 0 0 1, 053 
Roanoke City 467, 127.96 887, 561. 84 3, 476 2, 703 438 0 30 305 
South Norfolk Gty- = 158, 158. 00 265, 042. 92 1, 038 966 0 0 0 72 
Staunton City 59, 659. 91 106, 221. 44 416 385 16 0 0 15 
Suffolk City 58, 409. 22 110, 306. 88 432 376 46 0 0 10 
Vi is ey —— 39, 003. 31 93, 709. 78 367 138 140 0 0 89 
Waynesboro City- 35, 463. 63 61, 792. 28 242 215 4 0 0 23 
Williamsb' City E a — 9, 075. 51 18, 384 48 72 52 16 0 0 4 
Winchester City..........-.--- 41, 839. 26 78, 900, 06 309 285 24 0 0 0 
South Boston City da 45, 907. 83 81, 198. 12 318 300 0 0 0 18 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
WASHINGTON 
{Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $283.77] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Maximum amount 


Ratably reduced 
authorized 


amount 


County 


In foster 
homes 


Delin- 
AFDC quent 


~ 
2 
> 


$10, 654, 908. 98 $15, 823, 866. 51 18, 727 


> 


3, 30: 


486 
46, 709. 96 0 0 1 
45, 592. 01 0 0 9 
242, 334. 03 0 0 99 
167, 124. 05 0 0 44 
0 0 82 
0 46 124 
0 0 4 
0 18 111 
0 0 18 
0 0 5 
0 11 36 
0 0 2 
0 0 26 
0 0 75 
0 0 3 
721. 0 0 24 
2, 554, 735. 75 75 172 937 
312, 073. 98 0 0 104 
85, 440. 20 0 0 49 
61, 581. 62 0 0 21 
193, 230. 77 0 0 54 
0 0 1 
0 0 24 
0 0 48 
0 0 12 
51, 362. 37 0 0 7 
1, 617, 205. 23 0 53 311 
16, 174. 89 0 0 3 
250, 852. 68 0 0 34 
0 0 7 
0 25 282 
83 121 226 
0 0 22 
0 0 97 
8, 0 0 13 
272, 986, 74 0 18 37 
416, 858. 13 0 0 105 
69, 239. 88 0 0 13 
1, 956, 310. 38 16 22 234 
WEST VIRGINIA 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$16, 136, 753. 97 $28, 996, 155. 06 106, 406 4, 476 25 592 2, 060 
203, 074. 58 366, 923. 58 1, 358 65 0 0 14 
137, 768. 55 „083. 68 879 19 0 0 54 
353, 736. 38 638, 860. 68 2, 351 112 0 0 39 
283, 037. 99 517. 318. 84 1, 854 116 0 0 56 
69, 649. 83 129, 968. 06 453 40 0 0 16 
478, 161. 11 857, 431. 72 2, 936 125 25 86 186 
136, 234. 55 252, 531. 26 5 71 0 0 13 
225, 354. 21 424, 375. 08 1, 513 146 0 0 3 
61, 169. 67 105, 966. 10 85 0 0 30 
782, 334. 43 1, 433, 478. 76 5, 208 336 0 0 70 
119, 171. 39 226, 231. 24 776 5 0 0 25 
109, 940. 78 192, 781. 70 733 10 0 0 12 
i 755, 295. 72 2, 769 101 0 48 40 
226, 486. 58 873 0 0 10 
107, 242. 80 360 0 0 30 30 
207, 846. 76 777 14 0 0 23 
763, 211. 26 2. 760 84 0 95 50 
265, 042. 92 964 63 0 0 11 
208, 868. 12 786 0 0 32 
2, 514, 843. 66 8, 795 742 0 75° 237 
281, 640, 02 987 0 0 36 
744, 060. 76 2, 833 58 0 0 23 
1, 389, 304. 94 5,132 282 0 0 27 
2, 023, 824. 84 7, 748 144 0 0 34 
575, 025. 68 2, 102 89 0 0 61 
215, 762. 30 754 46 0 0 45 
383, 265. 34 1, 411 21 0 40 29 
1, 126, 560. 08 220 141 0 0 51 
281, 640, 02 1, 012 0 38 11 
1, 268. 529. 12 4, 842 108 0 0 18 
516, 042. 14 1, 949 14 0 0 58 
362, 582. 1, 361 44 0 0 15 
127, 670. 00 463 8 0 0 29 
560, 726. 64 098 67 0 0 31 
415. 948. 86 1,477 12 0 104 36 
177, 461. 30 626 64 0 0 5 
220, 46 361 0 0 0 8 
176, 439. 94 653 31 0 0 7 
474, 932. 40 1, 816 0 0 0 44 
316, 876. 94 1, 149 0 0 26 
1, 718, 693. 54 6, 489 120 0 26 96 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued : 
{Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 
Randolph ae age ®t $251, 811. 72 $466, 250. 84 1, 826 1, 657 129 0 0 40 
% / ((c as Sas new 109, 021. 99 195, 845. 78 767 724 30 0 0 13 
a 176, 959. 76 329, 133. 26 1, 289 1, 172 97 0 0 20 
i 238, 064. 77 441, 738. 20 1, 730 1, 575 126 0 0 29 
S 164, 347. 41 284, 704. 10 1,115 , 100 0 0 0 15 
4 93, 887. 56 165, 204. 98 647 608 11 0 0 28 
b 86, 179. 67 153, 714. 68 602 560 19 0 0 23 
2 179, 218. 59 336, 538. 12 1,318 1, 183 112 0 0 23 
4 493, 927. 94 879, 390. 96 3, 444 3, 308 102 0 0 34 
1 262, 137. 88 479, 017. 84 1, 876 1, 750 107 0 0 19 
N 130, 811. 55 248, 956. 50 975 848 96 0 0 31 
4 44, 886. 73 79, 155. 40 310 293 6 0 0 11 
a 266, 047. 44 471, 357. 64 1, 846 1, 641 45 0 50 110 
‘4 456, 089. 34 796, 150. 12 3.118 3. 069 26 0 0 23 
WISCONSIN 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $276.12) 
$15, 510, 655. 94 $22, 693, 474. 44 82, 187 58, 446 | 18, 208 ` 183 502 4, 848 
63, 959. 94 86, 701. 68 | 314 278 35 0 0 1 
84, 094. 48 119, 836. 08 434 312 51 0 0 71 
203, 022. 02 278, 052. 84 1, 007 856 107 0 0 44 
89, 237. 37 123, 977. 88 449 396 37 0 0 16 
293, 422. 09 446, 486. 04 1,617 1, 035 320 76 82 104 
112, 603. 49 163, 186. 92 591 510 50 0 0 31 
114, 557.17 158, 492. 88 574 518 30 0 0 26 
63, 032, 21 90, 015. 12 326 289 17 0 0 20 
230, 251. 05 335, 761. 92 1, 216 1, 009 140 0 0 67 
214, 415. 84 311, 739. 48 1. 129 987 88 0 29 25 
181, 973. 76 248, 508. 00 900 749 99 0 0 52 
161, 374. 18 231, 388. = 838 747 80 0 0 11 
660, 893. 47 984, 091. 68 3, 564 1, 983 1, 297 0 17 267 
„590. 77 333, 552. 96 1, 208 954 176 0 0 78 
121, 455. 55 175, 612. 32 636 571 59 0 0 6 
183, 994. 95 277, 500. 60 | 1, 005 626 278 0 0 101 
185, 414. 91 269, 493. 12 976 863 84 0 0 29 
223, 731. 78 322, 508. 16 1, 168 795 299 0 0 74 
27, 146. 05 41, 694. 12 151 98 26 0 0 27 
308, 122. 07 433, 784. 52 1,571 1, 268 220 0 14 69 
51, 242. 89 80, 903. 16 293 202 72 0 0 19 
336, 195. 85 472, 165. 20 1,710 1, 508 170 0 0 32 
105, 030. 50 147, 171. 96 533 516 2 0 0 15 
50, 316. 33 69, 858. 36 253 224 15 0 0 14 
177, 799. 83 252, 649. 80 915 859 42 0 0 14 
23, 184. 02 32, 029. 92 116 91 ll 0 0 14 
181, 369, 89 243, 813. 96 883 718 100 0 0 65 
181, 481. 54 253, 202. 04 917 810 68 0 0 39 
124. 181. 47 178, 925. 76 648 563 62 0 0 23 
254, 361. 64 | 378, 836. 64 1, 372 766 472 | 0 0 134 
74, 778. 84 105, 477. 84 382 362 15 0 0 5 
303, 709. 62 433, 232. 28 1. 569 1, 085 291 0 96 97 
134, 129. 63 191, 351. 16 693 647 36 0 0 10 
138, 415. 22 196, 597. 44 712 628 54 0 0 30 
100, 786. 41 149, 933. 16 | 543 422 76 | 0 0 45 
190, 611. 55 303, 455. 88 | 1, 099 845 209 | 0 0 45 
TT 367, 260. 05 544, 232. 52 1, 971 1. 621 266 0 0 84 
EP E o E 217, 141. 17 322, 232. 04 | 1, 167 843 | 274 | 0 0 50 
8 52. 732. 71 77, 865. 84 282 242 36 0 0 4 
1 o A0 3, 234, 667. 64 4, 930, 950. 96 | 17, 858 8, 354 7, 875 107 143 1, 379 
174, 034. 23 246, 851. 28 | 894 747 105 0 0 42 
189, 293. 63 266, 731. 92 966 880 45 0 0 41 
93, 058. 20 141, 649. 56 513 314 137 j 0 0 62 
250, 568. 27 368, 896. 32 1, 336 972 295 | 0 0 69 
73, 064. j , 097. 24 | 377 295 67 0 0 15 
57, 103. 07 77, 589. 72 281 229 32 0 0 20 
87, 367. 86 130, 328. 64 | 472 405 49 0 0 18 
162, 680. 43 239, 119. 92 866 696 113 0 0 57 
208, 501.32 292, 411. 08 1, 059 952 76 0 0 31 
115, 540. 44 163, 463. 04 592 533 41 0 0 18 
430, 417.94 643, 911. 84 2, 332 1, 264 868 0 40 160 
175, 327.33 | 243, 537. 84 882 804 63 0 0 15 
326, 527. 99 468, 851. 76 1, 698 1,110 504 0 0 84 
130, 827. 02 194, 664. 60 705 569 100 0 0 36 
154, 405. 06 220, 067. 64 797 727 46 0 0 24 
225, 095. 61 | 313, 396. 20 1, 135 990 120 0 0 25 
122, 593. 74 176, 440. 68 639 421 146 0 0 72 
225. 685. 76 | 314, 224. 56 1, 138 975 68 0 0 95 
206, 251. 83 | 305, 664. 84 1, 107 836 210 0 0 61 
167, 612. 87 239, 119. 92 866 785 58 0 0 23 
176, 056. 89 257, 896.08 | 934 794 121 0 0 19 
263, 622. 93 370, 553. 04 1, 342 | 1,214 6i 0 0 67 
48, 334. 88 70, 410. 60 255 | 203 43 0 0 9 
193, 563. 42 | 293, 239. 44 1, 062 809 201 0 0 52 
88, 745. 44 125, 082. 36 453 356 64 0 0 33 
95, 067. 42 145, 239. 12 526 406 99 0 0 21 
284, 010. 30 405, 068.04 1, 467 1, 065 193 0 81 128 
164, 014. 74 247, 103.52 896 717 130 0 0 49 
98, 201. 67 138, 612.24 502 450 30 0 0 22 
222, 720. 44 316, 985.76 | 1, 148 724 282 0 0 142 
186, 678. 77 | 279, 985.68 | 1,014 832 131 0 0 51 
Menominee..-....---------------- 61, 991. 94 | 94, 709.16 | 343 222 71 0 0 50 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


WYOMING 
[Formula rate: 3% State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $276.88] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 
State total... cb 2. $1, 333, 603. 97 $1, 899, 673.68 99 
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Yellowstone National Park part. 
National total 


6, 377, 731 1, 211, 652 148, 695 


FAMILY INCOME FACTOR UNDER $3,000 
Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874 title II or 89-10 title J 


ALABAMA 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized In low- Delin- In foster 
income AFDC quent Neglected homes 
families 
1 
„ 833, 616, 421. 89 889, 546, 971. 98 0 0 190 1, 599 
251, 524. 05 0 0 0 4 
438, 385. 3 0 0 0 11 
0 0 0 9 
0 0 0 ll 
„ 0 0 0 15 
3, 320 0 0 0 2 
4, 952 0 0 0 18 
6, 546 0 0 0 61 
4,182 0 0 0 9 
2, 041 0 0 0 9 
3, 213 0 0 0 1 
3, 543 0 0 0 14 
4, 312 0 0 0 5 
1, 458 0 0: 0 1 
1, 246 0 0 0 3 
3, 829 0 0 0 2 
4, 164 0 0 0 17 
3, 477 0 0 0 14 
, 446 1, 439 0 0 0 7 
4, 064 4, 040 0 0 0 24 
2, 897 2, 879 0 0 0 18 
6, 124 6, 113 0 0 0 11 
2, 837 2, 830 0 0 0 ＋ 
10, 036 0 0 0 16 
5, 686 5 0 0 0 20 
3, 810 0 0 0 48 
4, 058 0 0 0 12 
7, 870 0 0 0 | 31 
2, 249 0 0 0 0 
2.797 0 0 0 12 
3, 649 0 0 0 9 
3, 594 0 0 0 0 
4,519 0 0 0 2 
3, 145 0 0 0 1 
6, 219 0 0 0 15 
1, 425, 307. 88 5, 582 0 0 0 33 
10, 334, 886, 50 40, 475 0 0 45 288 
469, 825. 60 1, 840 0 0 0 1 
1, 270, 571. 84 4,976 0 0 0 27 
1, 065, 533, 82 4,173 0 0 0 18 
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Preliminary county aggregate marimum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


ALABAMA—Continued 
Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


$436, 491. 39 | $1, 269, 805. 82 0 0 9 
526, 167. 74 1, 320, 107. 80 0 0 0 9 
491, 784. 17 1, 016, 508 54 0 0 ) 9 
518, 282. 18 1. 152. 860. 10 0 0 0; 7 
818, 077. 03 2,177, 284. 18 0 0 28 56 
600, 136. 37 1, 352, 791. 32 0 0 0 7 
298, 262. 46 761, 0 0 0 1 
441, 657. 82 1, 324, 448. 58 0 0 0 66 

1, 853, 305. 83 5, 634, 587. 78 0 0 117 188 
459, 289. 17 1, 106, 388. 22 0 0 0 1 
1, 253, 531. 01 3, 722, 091. 18 0 0 0 140 
~ 67 1, 376, 793. 28 0 0 0 66 
438, 956. 77 1, 003, 486. 20 3, 930 0 0 0 3 
767. 82 1, 011. 146. 40 3, 960 0 0 0 10 
475, 253. 10 1, 170, 4, 583 4, 555 0 0 0 28 
250, 482. 05 661, 585. 94 2, 591 2, 582 0 0 0. 9 
571, 804. 00 1, 557, 318. 66 6, 099 6, 095 0 0 0 4 
233, 752, 28 650, 350. 98 2, 547 2, 521 0 0 0 26 
301, 574. 87 837, 770. 54 3, 281 3, 269 0 0 0 12 
591, 100. 70 1, 234, 313. 56 4, 834 4, 827 0 0 0 7 
30, 165. 69 1, 815, 978. 08 7,112 7, 089 0 0 0 23 
„ „581. 3, 386 3, 379 0 0 0 7 
841, 208. 47 2, 313, 635. 74 9, 061 8, 998 0 0 0 63 
598, 756. 65 1, 511, 868. 14 5, 921 5, 895 0 0 0 26 
217, 675. 57 569, 152. 86 2, 229 2, 222 0 0 0 7 
580, 194. 62 1, 324, 703. 92 5, 188 5, 188 0 0 0 0 
183, 646. 57 214. 98 2, 147 2. 138 0 0 0 9 
ALASKA 

Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $365.97] 

State ö $1, 935, 642. 00 $3, 478, 178. 88 328 0 676 524 
Ketchikan-Prince of Wales 55, 123. 07 110, 156. 97 42 0 0 42 
Wrangell-Petersburg | 24, 170. 48 64, 776. 69 0 0 0 6 
FP | 32, 177. 29 36, 597. 00 0 0 0 30 
F r | 72, 716. 49 123, 697. 86 49 0 65 84 
Lynn Canal-Icy Straits 27, 167. 63 | 61, 848. 93 0 0 0 9 

rdova-Valdez_-.----.-.------.-- 53, 807. 25 68, 070. 42 0 0 0 8 
Palmer-Wassila-Talkeetn aa 57, 085. 92 114, 182. 64 0 0 30 13 
Anchorage. 194, 889. 11 365, 26 0 26 181 

7, 539. 05 21, 592. 23 14 0 0 3 
Kenai-Cook Inlet. 92, 631. 34 164, 0 0 0 13 
31, 813. 97 61, 482. 96 0 0 40 19 
Aleutian Islands. 35, 401. 18 81, 245. 34 0 0 0 0 
Bristol Bay 33, 331. 34 88, 198. 77 0 0 38 6 
Beth 297, 990. 36 484, 544. 28 78 0 40 19 
Xukon-Kuskokwimm 169, 613. 68 367, 799. 85 0 0 168 3 
185, 406. 92 298, 631. 52 72 0 33 51 
160, 098. 99 | 272, 647. 65 0 0 0 10 
177, 535. 77 | 323, 517. 48 47 0 11 26 
227, 142. 16 369, 263. 73 0 0 225 1 
ARIZONA 
t 
la rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.96] 
0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 210 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


ARKANSAS 
Formula rate: 1 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$55, 674, 588. 94 218, 041 216, 432 0 20 810 779 
708, 313. 16 2,774 2,773 0 0 0 1 
844, 154. 04 3, 306 3,291 0 0 0 15 
270, 405. 06 1, 059 1, 058 0 0 0 1 
742, 018. 04 906 2, 902 0 0 0 4 
451, 441. 12 1, 768 1, 736 0 0 24 8 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


ARKANSAS—Continued 
Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized In low- Delin- In foster 
total income quent Neglected homes 
families 
$187, 750. 72 $446, 334. 32 0 0 0 18 
85, 097. 79 254, 063. 30 0 0 0 9 
95, 550. 34 362. 0 0 0 0 
377, 299. 59 902, 882. 24 0 0 0 10 
193, 967. 55 533, 149. 92 0 0 0 16 
11, 424. 45 789, 766. 62 0 0 0 20 
159, 045. 29 375, 860. 48 0 0 0 4 
105, 634. 56 268, 617. 68 0 0 0 0 
354, 186. 83 820, 407. 42 0 0 0 10 
241, 585. 44 562, 514. 02 0 0 150 4 
494, 687. 81 1, 339, 513. 64 0 0 0 41 
192, 118. 81 „ 067. 42 0 0 0 14 
992, 951. 41 2, 338, 914. 40 0 0 0 12 
377, 258. 35 962, 376. 46 0 0 0 45 
114, 353. 06 378, 669. 22 0 0 0 3 
505, 685. 06 1, 039, 233. 80 0 0 0 19 
235, 389. 6 1, 961. 60 0 0 104 8 
214, 529. 60 639, 371.36 0 0 0 11 
119, 941. 73 , 258. 0 0 0 0 
104, 343. 57 ; 0 0 0 1 
278, 931. 81 866, 879. 30 0 0 204 32 
80, 481. 31 239, 253.58 0 0 0 0 
382, 501. 66 930, 203.62 0 0 46 5 
309, 401. 92 672, 820.90. 0 0 0 3 
154, 159. 15 440, 716.84 0 0 0 16 
123, 152. 27 316, 721.60 0 0 0 0 
266, 659. 64 695, 801.50 0 0 0 0 
88, 800. 46 228, 273.96 0 0 0 0 
347, 414. 61 817, 598.68 0 0 0 3 
1, 092, 038. 20 2, 622, 341.80 0 0 0 10 
144, 528. 91 392, 457. 0 0 0 1 
251, 231. 95 508, 892.62 0 0 0 7 
255, 276. 70 693, 503.44 0 0 0 0 
591, 446. 37 1, 247, 335.90 0 0 0 2 
332, 677. 72 „500.50 0 0 0 0 
135, 750. 84 341, 389.58 0 0 0 1 
188, 767. 48 486, 933.38 0 0 0 3 
414, 523. 71 953, 694.90 0 0 0 1 
169, 521. 05 379, 435.24 0 0 0 15 
84, 797. 09 226, 741. 92 0 0 0 0 
342, 728. 26 906, 967. 68 0 0 44 3 | 
1, 344, 198. 24 3, 088, 847. 98 0 0 0 11 
370, 466. 60 „221. 06 0 0 0 5 
47, 706. 16 158, 566. 14 0 0 0 1 | 
142, 513. 32 366, 668. 24 0 0 0 0 | 
154, 999. 50 357, 986. 68 0 0 0 4 
434, 470. 90 3, 527. 94 0 0 0 137 
58, 879. 67 168, 524. 40 0 0 0 1 
971, 784. 24 2, 143, 834. 64 0 0 5 7 
„208. 32 „039. 98 0 0 0 0 
578, 935. 06 1, 406, 923. 40 0 0 0 0 
97, 730. 48 321, 473. 06 0 0 0 0 
223, 491. 06 574, 259. 66 0 0 0 1 
158, 971. 91 373, 817. 76 1 0 0 0 4 
1, 406, 292. 73 3, 722, 091. 18 14,577 0 0 2 142 
174, 474. 35 445, 312. 1, 744 0 0 0 3 
850, 148. 26 1, 877, 004. 34 7, 351 0 0 0 19 
126, 176. 27 3, 223. 60 1, 540 0 0 0 7 
97, 497. 99 258, 148. 74 1,011 0 0 0 0 
134, 795. 24 383, 010. 00 1. 500 0 0 0 0 
398, 158. 65 1, 123, 496. 00 4, 400 0 0 1 15 
79, 452. 89 256, 106. 02 1, 003 0 0 0 0 
98, 686. 64 257, 127. 38 1, 007 0 0 0 0 
145, 176. 09 327, 090. 54 1, 281 0 0 0 1 
367, 143. 49 1, 025, 700. 78 4, 017 0 0 0 15 
98, 523. 85 282, 916. 72 1, 108 0 0 0 0 
Washington 293, 423. 29 929, 182. 26 3, 639 0 20 0 13 
White 396, 007. 40 953, 694. 90 3, 0 0 0 16 
Woodruff 359, 913. 08 744, 826. 78 2, 0 0 0 0 
Yell 121, 183. 73 367, 944. 94 l, 0 0 0 1 


CALIFORNIA 


[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $275.22] 
—: — eS — 


$76, 369, 692. 80 | $147, 425, 170. 86 535, 663 358, 247 | 156, 184 3, 950 1, 550 15, 740 
4, 849, 241. 46 8, 769, 059. 64 31, 862 21, 076 9, 317 643 35 791 
„381. 42 9, 632. 70 35 26 0 0 1 

20, 920. 38 55, 044. 00 200 184 9 0 0 7 
446, 109. 49 915, 932. 16 3, 328 2, 245 984 15 0 84 
30, 012. 22 62, 750. 16 228 183 45 0 0 0 
„729. 126, 876. 42 461 331 38 0 8 

2, 102, 207. 51 3, 825, 833. 22 13, 901 8, 496 4, 876 65 38 426 
67, 643. 68 148, 894. 02 54 395 84 28 0 34 
114, 909. 77 231, 735. 24 842 485 212 0 12 34 

3, 955, 207. 58 | 7, 522, 863. 48 27, 334 17, 163 9, 600 35 0 536 
64, 192. 37 | 186, 874. 38 67 609 60 0 0 10 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $275. 22] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected 
families 
$464, 845. 37 $981, 434. 52 3, 566 2, 351 1, 041 0 0 
517, 475. 53 1, 151, 245. 26 4, 183 3, 413 664 0 0 
60, 835. 92 128, 252. 52 466 357 52 0 0 
2, 338, 811. 97 4, 917, 355. 74 17, 867 11, 774 5, 637 0 0 
„746. 54 1, 296, 286. 20 4,710 3, 215 1, 431 0 0 
77, 861. 36 68, 985. 08 614 4 157 0 0 
38, 335. 15 85, 593. 42 311 273 3 0 0 
26, 903, 576. 38 49, 733, 905. 32 180, 706 119, 268 54, 397 1, 484 660 
448, 049. 56 975, 379. 68 3, 544 2, 824 67 0 
5 904, 923. 36 „ 737 66 132 
> 26 49, 814. 82 181 137 26 10 0 
273, 808. 10 567, 503. 64 2, 062 1, 551 0 94 
759, 623. 06 1, 638, 659. 88 5, 954 4, 434 1, 401 0 0 
41, 927. 05 74, 034. 18 269 252 12 0 0 
0 0 10 8 0 0 0 
879, 971. 09 | 1, 943, 053. 20 7, 060 5, 399 1, 478 30 0 
193, 258. 47 3 . 00 1, 450 | 1, 123 247 0 0 
86, 789. 96 182, 746. 08 664 506 135 0 0 
2, 061, 338. 52 4, 243, 066. 74 15,417 12, 265 2, 812 106 0 
254, 892. 99 557, 320. 50 2, 025 , 440 522 0 0 
48, 316. 96 115, 041. 96 418 2 134 0 0 
1, 703, 831. 71 3, 449, 332. 26 12, 533 8, 301 3, 563 253 0 
2 452, 849. 10 4, 431, 317. 22 | 16, 101 8, 379 6, 928 8 141 
402. 62 195, 681. 42 711 574 102 25 0 
2, 707 298. 13 5, 449, 631. 22 19, 801 12, 446 | 6, 561 287 0 
220. 14 8, 327, 606. 76 30, 258 23, 210 5, 802 107 
3, 439, 378. 71 6, 018, 510. 96 21, 868 13, 674 6, 692 74 
i 542, 791. 08 3, 208, 239. 54 11, 657 8, 132 3, 206 0 
421, 135. 19 | 758, 781. 54 2, 757 1, 914 731 0 
| 1, 048, 814. 03 | 1, 997, 546. 76 | 7, 258 | 5, 166 1, 659 145 
622, 105. 47 | 1, 228, 306. 86 | 4, 463 3, 165 1, 063 90 
2, 852, 061. 53 | 5, 270, 187. 78 19, 149 10, 452 7, 699 159 
325, 994. 26 751, 350. 60 | 2, 730 | 2, 212 425 0 
296, 238. 98 657, 775. 80 2, 390 1, 709 581 0 0 
9, 126. 21 19, 815. 84 72 65 3 0 0 
138, 448. 12 273, 018, 24 992 | 741 209 0 0 
620, 789. 87 1. 281, 974. 76 4, 658 3, 319 1, 145 0 24 
907, 212.19 | 1 $26, 910. 36 6, 638 4, 353 1, 892 124 0 
1, ns 197. 82 | 2 658, 900. 42 9, 661 6, 685 634 0 15 
7, 804. 22 375, 675. 30 1, 365 1, 062 276 0 0 
148, $13. 33 288, 155. 34 1, 047 | 866 152 0 0 
869. 99 65, 502. 36 238 151 76 0 0 
1, 854 a 98 3, 970, 048. 50 | 14, 425 9, 306 4,715 | 61 0 
48. 40 125, 225. 10 455 | 270 | 147 0 0 
887, 952 93 1, 811, 773. 26 6, 583 | 4, 803 1, 625 0 0 
238, 653. 28 573, 833. 70 2, 085 1, 330 695 0 0 
191, 737. 07 440, 902. 44 1, 602 | 1, 170 379 25 0 
1 Number of eligibles less than 10; total not used in computations. 
COLORADO 
[Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $258.62] 
$8, 431, 092. 94 $16, 904, 954. 92 65, 366 59,712 | 3, 999 68 500 1, 100 
Da Denda iE E ß , ee ̃ . | 
385, 317. 88 739, 911. 82 2, 861 2, 526 0 0 55 
72, 764. 02 149, 999. 60 580 546 33 0 0 1 
278, 511. 79 518, 533. 10 2, 005 1, 873 0 0 36 
36, 871. 38 74, 482. 56 2 2 14 0 0 2 
42, 043. 82 113, 016. 94 437 435 0 0 0 2 
53, 544. 47 139, 396. 18 539 512 15 0 0 12 
189, 868. 03 419, 998. 88 1, 624 1, 463 103 0 12 46 
060.14 57, 930. 88 224 0 0 3 
8, 123. 31, 293. 02 121 120 0 0 0 1 
4, 578. 05 9, 051. 70 35 31 0 0 0 4 
151, 978.73 354, 568. 02 1, 371 1, 346 12 0 0 13 
122, 755. 33 230, 689. 04 892 890 2 0 0 100 
54, 039. 87 116, 379. 00 450 447 0 0 0 3 
7, 028. 56 , 224. 06 113 113 0 0 0 0 
138, 230. 29 322, 499. 14 1. 247 1, 238 0 0 0 9 
2, 418, 570. 05 3, 972, 661. 82 15, 361 12, 975 1, 709 68 340 269 
„443. 69 1, 724. 08 84 0 0 0 0 
13, 040. 62 40, 344. 72 156 156 0 0 0 0 
i; 4 70, 603. 26 273 260 13 0 0 0 
31, 667. 55 80, 430. 82 311 311 0 0 0 0 
505, 828. 61 996, 721. 48 3, 854 3, 491 268 0 30 65. 
71, 890. 77 171, 982. 30 653 11 0 0 1 
45, 489. 25 100, 861. 80 390 382 0 0 0 8 
0 0 9 0 0 0 0 
21, 742. 40 37, 241. 28 144 144 0 0 0 0 
23, 072. 68 77, 327. 38 299 299 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 
127, ae 71 237, — 0 — 918 876 42 0 0 0 
64. 50 4.3 17 11 6 0 0 0 
273, 323 54 571, 032 83 2, 208 2, 041 85 0 10 72 


Number of eligibles less San 10; total not used in computations. 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968—Continued 


COLORADO—Continued 
(Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $258.62] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected | homes 
families 
$15, 676. 88 „224. 06 115 113 0 0 0 0 
35, 494. 96 83, 017. 02 321 310 5 0 0 6 
21, 203. 70 54, 568. 82 211 211 0 0 0 
122 900. 01 243, 620, 04 942 901 19 0 0 22 
243 760. 03 491, 636. 62 1, 901 1, 650 205 0 0 46 
215, 325. 85 470, 429. 78 1, 819 1, 752 35 0 0 32 
14, 876. 45 48, 620. 56 188 187 0 0 0 1 
75, 087. 80 184, 913. 30 715 678 0 0 12 
228, 011. 16 542, 067. 52 2, 096 1, 986 71 0 0 39 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
34, 380. 75 80, 430. 82 311 297 13 0 0 1 
126, 300. 70 252, 930. 36 978 954 13 0 0 ll 
151, 567. 24 348, 102. 52 1, 346 1,315 21 0 0 10 | 
130, 318. 33 , 050. 1, 253 1, 158 0 0 12 | 
188, 320. 26 369, 567. 98 1, 429 1, 321 41 0 36 31 | 
9, 601. 68 20, 948.22 81 79 2 0 0 0 
8, 303. 63 13, 448. 24 52 52 0 0 0 0 
17, 415. 47 43, 965. 40 170 167 0 0 0 3 
11, 137. 07 30, 258. 54 117 117 0 0 0 0 
97, 328. 30 239, 999. 36 928 906 18 0 0 4 
590, 773. 47 1, 136, 893. 52 4, 396 3, 826 423 0 38 109 
25, 632. 00 55, 086. 06 213 212 0 0 0 1 
152, 477. 77 354, 309. 40 1, 370 1, 326 33 0 0 11 
39, 419. 60 79, 137. 72 306 303 0 0 0 3 
83, 475. 80 159, 827. 16 618 595 16 0 0 7 
2, 358. 82 18, 189. 62 51 46 5 0 0 0 
15, 875. 49 29, 999. 92 116 116 0 0 0 0 
13, 210. 67 31, 293. 02 121 120 0 0 0 1 
302. 6, 206. 88 24 24 0 0 0 0 
14, 872. 31 34, 913. 70 135 112 0 0 22 1 
30, 440. 86 97, 499. 7 377 374 0 0 0 3 
501, 129. 11 1, 179, 307. 20 4, 560 4, 145 282 0 12 121 
69, 623. 64 165, 775. 42 641 630 0 0 0 11 
CONNECTICUT 
Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8203.48] 

State total $8, 495, 116. 96 $15, 711, 416. 16 51, 942 36, 771 12, 003 0 318 2, 850 
MOS a (o E S E A E ENE, 2, 110, 948. 39 3, 956, 740. 88 13, 081 9, 850 2,722 0 0 509 
K 2, 566, 859. 69 4, 410, 158. 40 14, 580 9,223 4, 465 0 78 814 
UTM SSIES i i A 248, 173. 20 549, 606. 16 1, 817 1, 546 121 0 0 150 
Middlese 300, 119. 05 515, 123. 44 1, 703 1, 213 270 0 134 86 
New Haven 2, 304, 357. 81 „293, 703. 60 14, 195 9, 779 3, 593 0 106 717 
New London 574, 441. 96 1. 130, 065. 28 736 2, 923 575 0 0 238 
. 139, 618. 83 300, 665. 12 994 751 144 0 0 99 
% ˙ A esawseeeee~s 250, 598. 03 555, 353. 28 1, 836 1, 486 113 0 0 237 

DELAWARE 
[Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $314.96] 
—. ee ee See — ES SS Se ee eee 
State totals 0. Jul ase woh $2, 047, 995. 01 $4, 373, 534. 56 13, 886 305 0 186 704 
313, 014. 92 782, 990. 56 2, 486 61 0 57 147 
1, 243, 592. 21 2, 351, 176. 40 7, 465 215 0 129 383 
491, 387. 88 1, 239, 367. 60 3, 935 29 0 0 174 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $307.52] 

J 85, 774, 917. 00 $10, 090, 653. 76 | 32, 813 | 27, 220 | 4, 616 0 | 0 977 
FLORIDA 

(Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 
State total. $28, 699, 159. 89 $65, 711, 749. 00 254, 164 0 0 742 2, 444 
574, 021. 33 1, 227, 419. 38 4, 741 0 0 0 66 
103, 181. 27 219, 847.74 861 861 0 0 0 0 
477, 149. 13 6 4, 024 3, 963 0 0 0 61 
105, 632. 71 1. 058 , 058 0 0 0 0 
352, 457. 99 3, 235 207 0 0 0 28 
1, 492, 257. 27 13, 669 13, 549 0 0 0 120 
150, 478. 16 1, 081 , 080 0 0 0 1 
57, 034. 87 503 502 0 0 0 1 
„383. 734 733 0 0 0 1 
180, 793. 41 1, 372 1, 372 0 0 0 0 
113, 200. 14 886 886 0 0 0 0 
278, 873. 27 564, 301. 40 2. 210 2, 20: 0 0 0 5 
3, 713, 391. 37 8, 569, 210. 40 33, 022 0 0 77 461 
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Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.84] 


34569 


County Ratably reduced Maximum amount 
authorized Eligible 


Delin- 
AFDC quent 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


$74, 746. 74 $195, 079. 76 764 763 0 0 0 1 
Dixi , 848. 54 126, 137. 96 494 491 0 0 0 3 
Duv; 2, 592, 417. 87 5, 818, 943. 26 22, 789 22, 409 0 0 301 79 
1, 032, 666. 01 2, 382, 066. 86 „ 9, 149 0 0 16 164 
60, 441. 64 132, 521. 46 519 519 0 0 0 0 
95, 654. 39 201, 463. 26 789 789 0 0 0 0 
„ 715, 658. 45 1, 483, 780. 74 5, 811 5, 809 0 0 0 2 
ANES DEAT | a AES 47, 382. 80 111, 583. 58 4 34 0 0 0 3 
f — 42, 889. 90 75, 835. 98 297 297 0 0 0 0 
PF SOS ary. a Ea 78, 695. 50 139, 801. 06 759 755 0 0 0 4 
A 139, 085. 97 308, 961. 40 1,210 1,210 0 0 0 0 
ght! 1 ae a aoe 129, 199. 86 290, 576. 92 1, 138 1, 136 0 0 0 2 
1 63, 604. 25 150, 650. 60 590 590 0 0 0 0 
F „ 217, 294. 34 851 851 0 0 0 0 
n 131, 691. 26 352, 624. 54 1, 381 1, 377 0 0 0 4 
— dhe sksi 2, 262, 939. 45 5, 239, 576. 80 20, 520 20, 062 0 0 61 397 
262, 215. 24 496, 636. 30 1, 945 1, 942 0 0 0 3 
126, 872. 60 360, 284. 74 1, 411 1, 399 0 0 0 12 
674, 525. 40 1, 300, 446. 62 5, 093 5, 082 0 0 0 11 
205, 749. 71 384, 797. 38 1, 507 1, 507 0 0 0 0 
41, 088. 78 86, 815. 60 3 340 0 0 0 0 
484, 055. 37 1, 181, 202. 84 4, 626 4, 509 0 0 81 36 
275, 967. 31 691, 205. 38 2, 707 2, 699 0 0 0 8 
520, 546. 15 1, 229, 206. 76 4, 814 4, 765 0 0 0 49 
112, 360. 83 318, 153. 64 1, 246 1, 240 0 0 0 6 
42, 252. 65 99, 582. 60 390 390 0 0 0 0 
293, 984. 19 650, 350. 98 2, 547 2, 538 0 0 0 9 
329, 670. 88 923, 564. 78 3,617 3, 586 0 0 0 31 
580, 419. 84 1, 329, 300. 04 5, 206 5, 196 0 0 0 10 
65, 503. 88 184, 16 724 712 0 0 0 12 
174, 378. 63 | 401, 394. 48 1, 572 1, 533 0 0 0 39 
190, 451. 48 399, 096. 42 1, 563 1, 563 G 0 0 0 
278, 158. 74 702, 185. 00 2,750 2, 747 0 0 0 3 
46, 575. 58 103, 923. 38 407 387 0 0 16 4 
1, 063, 919. 14 2, 711, 200. 12 10, 618 10, 501 0 0 0 117 
116, 759. 06 298, 237. 12 1, 168 1, 167 0 0 0 1 
1, 259, 523. 44 2, 794, 951. 64 10, 946 10, 797 0 0 0 149 
„112. 54 603, 113. 08 2, 362 2, 360 0 0 0 2 
1, 245, 048. 57 2, 833, 252. 64 11, 096 10, 825 0 0 0 271 
1, 148, 465. 00 2, 848, 062. 36 11, 154 11, 048 0 0 0 106 
338, 642. 33 756, 572. 42 2, 963 0 0 28 9 
263, 901. 89 556, 385. 2,179 179 0 0 0 0 
227, 711. 85 617, 667. 46 2, 419 2, 406 0 0 0 13 
194, 424. 84 451, 441.12 1, 768 1, 768 0 0 0 0 
275, 463. 12 665, 926. 72 2, 608 2, 565 0 0 0 43 
846. 91 1, 118, 899. 88 4, 382 4, 340 0 0 26 16 
126, 296. 97 348, 794. 44 1, 366 1, 366 0 0 0 0 
251, 396. 23 535, 703. 32 2, 098 2, 065 0 0 30 3 
141, 241. 29 297, 726. 44 1, 166 1, 165 0 0 0 1 
47, 441. 65 108, 008. 82 423 422 0 0 0 1 
665, 021. 20 568, 6, 142 5, 983 0 0 106 53 
85, 088. 62 189, 717. 62 743 743 0 0 0 0 
251, 697. 10 475, 698. 42 1, 863 1, 840 0 0 0 23 
196, 746. 57 445, 057. 62 1, 743 1, 743 0 0 0 0 
GEORGIA 

(Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$97, 676, 231. 56 382, 534 379, 062 0 0 1,705 1, 767 
653, 415. 06 2, 559 2, 399 0 0 160 0 
372, 030. 38 1, 457 1, 457 0 0 0 0 
366, 923. 58 1, 437 1, 437 0 0 0 0 
285, 470. 12 1,118 1, 118 0 0 0 0 
504, 807. 18 1, 977 1, 977 0 0 0 0 
185, 632. 18 727 716 0 0 0 11 
358, 242. 02 1, 403 1, 401 0 0 0 2 
710, 866. 56 2, 784 2, 781 0 0 0 3 
510, 680. 00 2, 000 2, 000 0 0 0 0 
475, 187.74 1, 861 1, 861 0 0 0 0 
2, 668, 303. 00 10, 450 10, 080 0 0 318 52 
323, 771. 12 1, 268 1, 268 0 0 0 0 
216, 783. 66 849 849 0 0 0 0 
804, 065. 66 3, 149 3, 149 0 0 0 0 
317, 642. 96 1, 244 1, 225 0 0 0 19 
1, 032, 594. 96 4, 044 4, 036 0 0 0 8 
1, 302, 489. 34 5, 101 5, 101 0 0 0 0 
343, 687. 64 1, 346 1, 346 0 0 0 0 
463, 442. 10 1, 815 1, 815 0 0 0 0 
185, 632. 18 727 727 0 0 0 0 
324, 026. 46 1, 269 1, 269 0 0 0 0 
866, 623. 96 3, 394 3, 393 0 0 0 1 
283, 938. 08 1, 112 1, 112 0 0 0 0 
138, 649. 62 543 0 0 0 0 
3, 177, 450. 96 12, 444 12, 063 0 0 209 172 
60, 004. 90 235 0 0 0 0 
438, 929. 46 1,719 1,717 0 0 0 2 
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GEORGIA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 3% State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


$143, 177. 57 $528, 043. 12 2, 068 2, 059 0 0 0 9 
224. 006. 05 714, 185. 96 2, 797 2,797 0 0 0 0 
140, 163. 88 279, 852. 64 1. 1, 067 0 0 0 29 
126, 010. 64 405, 479. 92 1, 1, 565 0 0 0 23 

83, 446. 51 240, 785. 62 943 0 0 0 0 
297, 571. 38 903. 137. 58 3, 537 3, 461 0 0 20 56 
; 24 931, 224. 98 3, 647 3, 647 0 0 0 0 
461, 825. 47 1, 175, 585. 36 4, 594 0 0 0 10 
120, 947. 66 369, 987. 66 1, 449 1, 449 0 0 0 0 
182, 033. 99 489, 486. 78 1, 917 1, 912 0 0 0 5 
256, 367. 79 789, 511. 28 3, 092 3, 084 0 0 0 8 
122, 227. 32 272, 958. 46 , 069 1, 069 0 0 0 0 
340, 778. 50 770, 360. 78 3,017 3,015 0 0 0 2 
91, 933. 95 248, 701. 16 974 974 0 0 0 10 
82, 167.70 167, 758. 38 657 657 0 0 0 0 
326, 071.70 , 499. 7 3, 558 3, 556 0 0 0 2 
669, 295. 41 1, 862, 194. 62 7, 293 „023 0 0 140 130 
333, 086. 19 643, 456. 80 2, 520 2.520 0 0 0 0 
295, 209. 44 645, 244. 18 2.527 527 0 0 0 0 
578, 117. 28 1, 452, 884. 60 5, 690 5, 671 0 0 13 6 
119, 280. 83 358, 752. 70 1, 405 1, 366 0 0 0 39 
359, 859. 14 757, 338. 44 2, 966 2, 961 0 0 0 5 
257.11 73, 793. 26 289 289 0 0 0 0 

142, 544. 81 311, 514. 80 1, 220 1,214 0 0 0 6 
230, 827. 38 569, 152. 86 2, 229 2, 223 0 0 0 6 
339, 373. 04 774, 701. 56 3, 034 3, 031 0 0 0 3 
125, 233. 23 294, 151. 68 1, 152 1, 152 0 0 0 0 
185, 764. 74 422, 077. 02 1, 653 1, 653 0 0 0 0 
, 598. 00 210, 910. 84 826 813 0 0 0 13 

, 209. 61 1, 062, 980. 42 4, 163 4, 104 0 0 22 37 
114, 517.58 319, 685. 1, 252 1, 250 0 0 0 2 
173, 863. 01 446, 078. 98 1, 747 , 744 0 0 0 3 
2, 831, 882. 56 8, 391, 493. 76 32, 864 31, 701 0 0 459 704 
159, 764. 33 374. 839. 12 1, 468 i 0 0 0 0 
47, 540.78 120, 775. 82 473 473 0 0 0 0 
252, 723. 25 705, 504. 42 2, 763 2, 763 0 0 0 0 
154, 505. 37 507, 871. 26 1, 989 1, 989 0 0 0 0 
342, 024. 55 765, 509. 32 2, 998 2, 998 0 0 0 0 
209, 335. 54 480, 805. 22 1, 883 1, 877 0 0 0 6 
245, 387. 43 702, 185.00 2, 750 2, 740 0 0 0 10 
131, 673. 21 405, 479.92 1, 588 1, 566 0 0 0 22 
353, 277. 15 990, 208.52 3, 878 3, 839 0 0 0 39 
264, 941. 59 617, 667.46 2, 419 2, 419 0 0 0 0 
110, 477. 34 301, 301.20 1, 180 1,179 0 0 0 1 
203, 884. 69 478, 762.50 1,875 1, 875 0 0 0 0 
192, 399. 99 506, 594.56 984 1, 976 0 0 0 8 
100, 126. 97 219, 847.74 861 0 0 0 2 
194, 384. 20 543, 108.18 2, 127 2, 115 0 0 0 12 
1, 865. 43 640, 137.38 2, 507 2, 501 0 0 0 6 
220, 632. 51 504, 296.50 1, 975 1, 975 0 0 0 0 
171, 813. 33 484, 635.32 1, 898 1, 896 0 0 0 2 
110, 214. 72 281, 640.02 1, 103 1, 0 0 0 7 
118, 152. 22 342, 666.28 1, 342 1, 342 0 0 0 0 
413, 521. 36 931, 735.66 3, 649 3, 642 0 0 0 7 
212, 442. 43 456, 292.58 1, 787 1, 785 0 0 0 2 
124, 533. 08 290, 321.58 1, 137 1, 137 0 0 0 0 
123, 600. 57 336, 538.12 1, 318 1, 318 0 0 0 0 
115, 643. 81 299, 258.48 1, 172 1, 172 0 0 0 0 
2, 856. 25 184, 866.16 724 0 0 0 4 
526, 666. 81 1, 220, 269.86 4,779 4,776 0 0 0 3 
147, 454. 93 310, 238. 10 1, 215 1, 215 0 0 0 0 
175, 142. 25 434, 078. 00 1, 700 1, 697 0 0 0 3 
118, 625. 60 299, 513, 82 1, 173 1,173 0 0 0 0 
99, 731.71 200, 441 85 0 0 0 0 
473, 190. 77 1, 306, 319. 44 5, 116 5, 048 0 0 35 33 
5, 616. 224, 877 0 0 0 2 
181, 938. 31 494, 848. 92 1, 938 1, 935 0 a 0 3 
065. 312, 791. 50 1, 1, 189 0 0 36 0 
337, 033. 12 703, 717. 04 2, 756 7 0 0 0 0 
183, 456. 19 453. 50 1,775 1,775 0 0 0 0 
147, 365. 53 336, 027. 44 1, 316 1, 316 0 0 0 0 
358, 412. 53 „344. 32 248 3, 248 0 0 0 0 
150, 449. 26 351, 347. 84 1, 376 1, 372 0 0 0 4 
338, 425. 32 35. 56 3, 134 3, 134 0 0 0 0 
145, 579. 86 369, 987. 66 1, 449 1, 447 0 0 0 2 
131, 759. 28 2, 406. 04 1, 106 1,1 0 0 0 0 
082. 406, 245. 94 1, 591 1, 591 0 0 0 0 

81, 547. 31 279, 597. 30 1, 095 1, 086 0 0 0 9 
834, 160. 92 2, 540, 888. 34 9, 951 9, 9: 0 0 19 12 
149, 956. 2 503, 275. 14 5 1,970 0 0 0 1 
64, 422. 36 178, 482, 66 0 0 0 0 
118, 324. 47 327, 345. 1, 282 1, 279 0 0 0 3 
86, 228. 00 251, 509. 90 985 981 0 0 0 4 
148, 109. 87 426, 162. 46 1, 669 1, 669 0 0 0 0 
62, 718. 29 218, 826. 38 857 857 0 0 0 0 
160, 419. 70 405, 735. 26 1, 589 586 0 0 0 3 
185, 109. 65 334, 495. 40 1, 310 1, 252 0 0 58 0 
243, 034. 68 647, 031, 56 2, 420 0 0 109 5 
655. 54 320, 451. 70 1, 255 1. 255 0 0 0 0 
100, 931. 31 303, 599. 26 1, 189 1, 188 0 0 0 1 
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Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 
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Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


In foster 
homes 


In low- 
income 
families 


Neglected 


$79, 887. 32 $175, 418. 58 686 0 0 0 1 
89, 625. 55 251, 509. 90 980 0 0 0 5 
276, 066. 59 599, 793. 66 2, 349 0 0 0 0 
885, 624. 92 2, 615, 958. 30 10, 189 0 0 12 44 
76, 021. 43 912. 893 0 0 26 1 
884. 82 201, 973. 94 790 0 0 0 1 
350, 602. 65 751, 720. 2, 943 0 0 0 1 
189, 731. 373, 562. 42 1. 460 0 0 0 3 
202, 073. 89 758, 359. 80 2. 950 0 0 0 20 
157, 434. 99 482, 337. 26 1, 878 0 0 0 11 
217, 462. 32 437, 908. 1 1,715 0 0 0 0 
424, 446. 92 1, 013, 444. 46 3, 965 0 0 0 4 
176, 327. 35 374, 839. 12 1, 468 0 0 0 0 
0, 039. 05 173, 120. 52 678 0 0 0 0 
226, 967. 07 531, 617. 88 082 0 0 0 0 
200, 357.44 402, 160. 50 575 0 0 0 0 
555. 51 535, 192. 64 0 0 0 0 
299, 780. 22 662, 607. 30 0 0 0 0 
397, 600. 45 1, 063, 491. 10 0 0 0 8 
380, 068. 94 906, 201. 0 0 0 0 
260, 249. 61 608, 985. 90 0 0 20 0 
70, 357. 88 174, 141. 88 0 0 0 0 
120, 384. 48 264, 787. 0 0 0 0 
498, 722. 00 1, 323, 937. 90 0 0 0 7 
157, 244. 05 08, 033. 32 0 0 0 2 
104, 548. 25 297, 726. 44 0 0 0 1 
125, 771. 46 289, 300. 22 0 0 0 0 
196, 816. 80 454, 760. 54 0 0 0 1 
243, 151. 41 767, 807. 38 0 0 0 23 
233, 451. 82 615, 880. 08 0 0 0 0 
294, 785. 29 791, 043. 32 0 0 0 26 
208, 313. 91 496, 125. 62 0 0 0 0 
346, 111. 92 793, 341. 38 0 0 0 0 
240, 321. 94 521. 86 0 0 0 3 
114, 958.03 226, 997. 26 0 0 0 0 
121, 945. 45 277, 043. 90 0 0 0 0 
660. 26 219, 847. 74 0 0 0 0 
205, 491. 81 698, 865. 58 0 0 16 20 
186, 573. 26 „056. 0 0 0 0 
180, 023. „864. 0 0 33 1 
„ 305. 240, 147. 76 0 0 0 0 
453, 828. 84 950, 886. 16 0 0 0 0 
HAWAII 


Seht 82, 305, 769. 00 85, 265, 332. 80 16, 508 0 
331, 887. 74 877, 600. 32 3, 021 1 0 50 
1, 734, pa 49 3, 641, an. 72 10, 1 2, 370 8 fr 
92, 248. 42 285, 267. 20 929 0 22 
146, 719. 35 461, 002. 56 1, 620 78 0 15 
IDAHO 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$2, 720, 579. 02 $6, 537, 214. 68 25, 602 23, 720 1, 609 0 82 191 
290, 715. 59 647, 031. 56 2, 534 2, 251 222 0 32 29 
13, 015. 87 37, 024. 30 145 143 0 0 0 2 
150, 758. 54 316, 876. 94 1, 241 1,112 124 0 0 5 
24, 125. 58 63, 068. 98 247 234 13 0 0 0 
699. 69, 452. 48 272 252 18 0 0 2 
170, 860. 77 410, 076. 04 1, 606 1. 508 90 0 0 8 
534. 60, 515. 58 | 237 232 4 0 0 1 
3, 311. 81 13, 022. 34 51 51 0 0 0 0 
76, 776. 81 186, 908. 88 732 688 37 0 0 7 
148, 052. 35 315, 600. 24 1, 236 1, 160 73 0 0 3 
30, 867. 15 65, 622. 38 257 246 11 0 0 0 
707. 15 24, 001. 96 94 88 0 0 0 6 
5, 110. 81 12, 256, 32 48 44 A 0 0 0 
339, 436. 9. 794, 618. 08 3, 112 2, 790 279 0 0 34 
38, 728. 18 84, 772. 88 332 314 18 0 0 0 
56, 801. 71 150, 395, 26 589 537 43 0 0 9 
6, 436. 28 16, 597. 10 65 65 0 0 0 0 
29, 734. 75, 325. 30 295 28² 12 0 0 0 
19, 299. 30 49, 535. 96 194 194 0 0 0 0 
31, 415. 88 98, 050. 56 384 358 24 0 0 2 
34,792. 48 103, 923. 38 407 406 0 0 0 1 
24, 675. 96 82, 219. 48 322 310 12 0 0 0 
33, 413. 42 93. 709. 367 336 31 0 0 0 
76, 690. 41 162, 396. 24 636 610 24 0 0 2 
831. 17 166, 737. 02 653 624 23 0 0 6 
52, 847. 71 111, 328. 24 436 432 4 0 0 0 
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IDAHO—Continued x 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent Neglected homes 
families 
c S oe $52, 858. 11 $156, 012. 74 611 606 5 0 0 0 
101, 079. 75 236, 955. 52 928 811 109 0 0 8 
41, 316. 41 109, 540. 86 429 414 10 0 0 5 
52, 419. 88 108, 774. 84 411 14 0 0 1 
14, 108. 32 39, 577. 70 155 149 3 0 0 3 
13, 413. 39 52, 089, 36 204 199 5 0 0 0 
39, 492. 48 105, 200. 08 412 399 13 0 0 0 
63, 887. 22 162, 140. 90 635 627 0 0 2 
113, 802. 77 239, 508. 92 938 7 108 0 50 14 
17, 121. 88 35, 747. 60 140 140 0 0 0 
31, 419. 61 93, 709. 78 367 348 19 0 0 0 
73, 685. 16 201, 973. 94 791 714 72 0 0 5 
11, 541. 70 46, 471. 88 182 171 11 0 0 0 
48, 254. 46 99, 582. 60 390 338 38 0 0 14 
15, 523. 50 41, 875. 76 164 164 0 0 0 0 
E 169, 411. 93 446, 845. 00 1, 750 1, 615 114 0 0 21 
2 6, 988. 32 22, 469. 92 88 76 12 0 0 0 
ington- A 57, 612. 93 127, oe 00 500 495 4 0 0 1 
Yellowstone National Park (part) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ILLINOIS 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $282.93] 

„ 849, 297, 281. 76 891, 564, 070. 04 323, 628 256, 265 54, 483 256 3, 028 9, 596 
346, 697. 29 781, 452. 66 2, 762 2, 598 35 0 38 91 
354, 894. 59 613, 392, 24 2, 168 1, 902 255 0 0 11 

94, 740. 03 237, 944. 13 841 829 5 0 0 7 
55, 803. 34 150, 801. 69 533 510 4 0 0 19 
82, 273. 37 9, 006. 562 561 0 0 0 1 
212, 527. 87 441, 653. 73 1, 561 1, 528 7 0 0 26 
51, 126. 67 108, 928, 05 385 358 20 0 0 7 
166, 085. 43 353, 096. 64 1, 248 1, 234 0 0 0 14 
87, 467. 34 200, 031. 51 707 11 0 0 10 
309, 756. 86 932, 254. 35 3, 295 2, 836 294 0 40 125 
166, 098. 75 451, 273. 35 1, 595 1, 488 25 0 37 45 
109, 628. 37 264, 256. 62 934 901 10 0 0 23 
112, 230. 08 244, 168. 59 863 832 23 0 0 8 
92, 318. 36 263, 407. 83 931 926 0 0 0 5 
168, 668. 21 386, 765. 31 1, 367 1, 268 45 0 0 54 
27, 420, 335. 53 44, 600, 519. 34 157, 638 107, 802 43, 047 163 1, 632 4,994 
75, 724. 58 213, 329. 22 754 745 0 0 0 9 
69, 562. 31 175, 982. 46 22 610 7 0 0 5 
190, 222. 85 405, 721. 62 1, 434 1, 382 12 0 0 40 
0 93 207, 670. 62 7 705 0 0 0 29 
87, 380. 19 230, 022. 09 813 766 16 0 0 31 
513, 413. 65 1, 001, 289. 27 3, 539 3, 250 77 0 21 191 
154, 786. 08 385, 067.73 J, 361 1, 292 32 0 13 24 
58, 920. 46 135, 240.54 478 477 0 0 0 1 
101, 739. 86 262, 276.11 927 875 45 0 0 7 
146, 162. 34 377, 428.62 1, 334 1, 284 33 0 0 17 
83, 118. 53 05, 973.04 728 703 8 0 0 17 
349, 139. 79 696, 856. 59 2, 463 2, 299 136 0 0 28 
194, 357. 56 436, 843.92 1, 544 1, 479 0 0 38 
133, 447. 44 296, 510.64 1, 048 1 0 0 7 
115, 377. 56 305, 564 0 1, 016 20 0 0 44 
72, 984. 51 164, 099.40 16 0 0 10 
113, 852. 12 851.39 823 81¹ 12 0 0 0 
155, 820. 71 383, 370.15 1, 355 1, 309 17 0 0 29 
103, 363. 76 191, 260.68 676 629 41 0 0 6 
4 40 127, 601.43 451 5 0 0 0 
220, 731. 01 „240. 1 1, 861 31 0 32 42 
185, 153. 97 444, 483.03 1, 571 1, 540 10 0 0 21 
278, 874. 51 586, 796.82 074 1, 895 143 0 0 36 
824. 12 235, 114.83 831 817 14 0 0 0 
311, 520. 05 594, 718.86 2, 102 1,851 173 0 38 40 
208, 519.41 737 71 0 13 9 

131, 184. 93 332, 159.82 1,174 1, 158 0 0 12 
78, 292. 17 181, 358.13 621 13 0 0 7 
334, 387. 96 799, 560. 18 2, 826 2, 510 77 0 62 177 
331, 155. 17 681, 295. 44 2, 408 , 024 285 0 0 99 
54, 211. 60 130, 430. 73 461 447 0 0 8 
168, 008. 78 383, 370. 15 1, 355 1, 240 52 0 0 63 
520, 468. 44 1, 032, 694. 50 3, 650 3, 005 343 0 125 177 
266, 239. 26 633, 197. 34 2, 238 2,119 96 0 0 23 
145, 281, 16 296, 793. 57 1, 049 956 85 0 0 8 
179, 791. 36 420, 151. 05 1, 485 1, 358 8 0 18 101 
185, 722. 43 407, 136. 27 1, 439 1, 240 63 0 85 51 
97, 705. 59 272, 178. 66 962 888 17 0 38 19 
121, 723. 62 310, 374. 21 1, 097 1, 070 12 0 0 15 
231, 160. 56 465, 702. 78 1, 646 1, 476 66 0 41 63 
276, 595. 01 752, 310. 87 2, 659 2, 401 40 0 65 153 
526, 579. 52 1, 055. 39 3, 623 2, 363 0 80 211 
195, 594. 97 659. 1,713 1, 631 44 0 0 38 
„ 1, 806, 790. 98 6, 386 5, 299 785 0 81 221 

„ 709. 68 647, 060. 91 2, 287 2, 080 80 0 32 95 
64, 836. 40 192, 392. 40 680 660 0 0 0 20 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $282.93] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amoun authorized In foster 
quent | Neglected | homes 

$91, 188. 96 0 0 35 
172, 473. 16 0 0 29 
41, 707. 08 0 0 24 
104, 277. 16 0 0 6 
59, 574. 21 0 0 17 
187, 609. 79 0 0 27 
125, 323. 97 0 0 39 
59, 822. 45 0 0 7 
176, 734. 89 0 0 48 
731, 933. 20 0 51 211 
125, 907. 58 0 0 6 
61, 687. 07 0 0 10 
183. 511. 08 0 0 24 
51, 645. 88 0 0 0 
239, 558. 81 0 0 19 
14, 937. 61 0 0 8 
123, 330. 49 0 0 7 
104, 097. 12 0 0 13 
345, 037. 31 20 16 138 
2, 402, 161. 20 0 61 141 
345, 994. 20 0 0 9 
496, 270. 48 0 14 314 
75, 593. 80 0 0 2 
54, 353. 72 0 0 11 
153, 414. 16 0 0 25 
30, 383. 07 0 0 4 
246, 839. 12 0 155 96 
206, 877. 27 473, 907. 75 1, 675 0 0 27 
119, 732. 05 283, 495. 86 1, 002 0 0 14 
442, 028. 55 1, 026, 187. 11 3, 627 0 58 114 
64, 951. 98 163, 250. 61 577 0 0 9 
127, 167. 69 293, 681. 34 1, 038 0 0 18 
62, 187. 31 183, 904. 50 0 33 0 
181, 961. 03 403, 458. 18 1, 426 0 0 14 
140, 485. 16 321, 974. 34 1, 138 0 0 13 
282, 643. 51 623, 294. 79 2, 203 0 15 27 
591, 042. 58 1, 135, 681. 02 4,014 0 71 119 
336, 237. 33 686, 388. 18 2, 426 0 55 
836, 414. 89 1, 428, 230. 64 5, 048 73 63 225 

86, 332. 29 187, 865. 52 664 0 0 

INDIANA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $256.52) 
| 

$15, 890, 563. 90 $35, 640, 375. 76 138, 938 | 133, 058 307 1, 336 3, 336 
75, 920. 97 168, 277. 12 656 0 0 0 5 
633, 990. 48 1, 252, 330. 64 4, 882 84 54 152 54 
131, 503. 13 322, 702. 16 1, 258 20 0 32 9 
52) 933. 70 149, 807. 68 584 0 0 0 1 
34, 867. 21 103, 377. 56 403 0 0 0 3 
80, 942. 46 214, 963. 76 838 0 0 0 4 
37, 648. 86 84, 330 0 0 0 2 
67, 276. 88 153, 398. 96 598 0 0 0 0 
91, 389. 15 251, 902. 64 982 0 25 22 4 
285, 197. 11 628, 730. 52 2, 451 16 0 24 36 
106, 907. 92 256, 0 0 0 8 
94, 339. 05 273, 706. 84 1, 067 0 0 0 20 
104, 313. 06 212, 398. 56 0 0 0 6 
137, 611. 55 345, 019. 40 1, 345 0 0 0 19 
, 846. 26 247, 285. 28 0 0 0 23 
106, 581. 58 269, 602. 52 1, 051 0 0 0 9 
78, 370. 22 194, 442. 16 0 0 0 3 
370, 993. 58 831, 894. 36 3,243 0 0 76 67 
59 245, 233. 12 0 0 0 8 
237, 059. 30 501, 496. 60 1, 955 26 0 20 61 
„318. 62 242, 154. 88 0 0 0 18 
209, 373. 46 503, 1, 963 0 0 0 34 
72, 119. 56 186, 233. 52 0 0 0 1 
113, 960. 68 277, 041. 60 1, 080 8 0 0 8 
70, 594. 99 176, 229. 24 0 0 0 10 
08 351, 432. 40 1. 370 15 0 0 7 
218, 954. 71 463, 018. 60 , 805 15 0 24 35 
159, 229. 70 362, 24 1, 412 397 0 0 0 15 
76 198, 772 741 0 0 0 31 
63, 296. 64 157, 503. 28 614 604 0 0 0 10 
98, 651. 68 224, 711. 52 876 867 0 0 0 9 
85, 258. 10 206, 498. 60 805 801 0 0 0 4 
195, 923. 28 „796. 72 1, 886 1, 865 0 0 0 21 
168, 051. 46 417, 871. 08 1, 629 1, 578 16 0 0 35 
38 248, 567. 88 969 959 0 0 0 10 
129, 979. 70 285, 763. 28 1. 114 1. 110 0 0 0 4 
99, 137. 23 242, 411. 40 945 0 0 10 11 
76, 119. 03 173, 664. 04 677 669 7 0 0 1 
121, 414 07 313. 467. 44 1, 222 1,174 9 0 0 39 
27. 22 207, 781. 810 1 0 0 0 9 
91, 749. 47 216, 759. 845 812 0 0 22 11 
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INDIA NA—Continued 
[Formula rate; }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $256.52] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount I 
amount authorized Delin- In foster 
AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
$215, 155. 54 $539, 461. 56 2, 103 0 0 106 17 
137, 716. 07 329, 884. 72 1. 286 0 0 0 16 
105, 358. 45 276. 785. 08 1, 079 0 0 0 8 
1, 761, 218. 73 3, 335, 529.56 13, 003 288 0 174 630 
056. 75 508, 935.68 1, 984 7 0 0 54 
144, 528. 10 348, 867.20 1, 360 0 0 0 23 
„ . 89 735, 442.84 2, 867 35 18 0 92 
2, 057, 389. 52 4, 154, 854.44 16, 197 168 97 145 923 
137, 518. 38 315, 519.60 1, 230 0 0 0 17 
78, 092. 94 „429.32 641 17 0 0 4 
107, 363. 27 317, 828.28 1, 239 7 0 0 | 16 
139, 179.50 333, 732.52 1, 301 0 0 0 26 
103, 872.77 240, 872.28 939 0 0 30 17 
110, 428.64 288, 841.52 1, 126 0 0 0 24 
585.25 149, 551.16 583 0 0 0 8 
75, 182.25 220, 094. 16 858 0 0 0 11 
13, 383.39 35, 912. 140 0 0 0 4 
119, 678.25 275, 245.96 1, 073 0 0 0 9 
, 864.38 163, 403.24 637 0 0 0 9 
86, 948.28 207, 524.68 809 0 0 0 12 
106, 097.56 215, 989.84 842 827 0 0 0 15 
77, 748.11 168, 533.64 657 656 0 0 0 1 
118, 134.07 282, 685. 1, 102 1, 007 0 0 80 15 
„382.96 264, 985.16 1, 033 1, 027 0 0 0 6 
87, 822.05 199, 829.08 779 774 0 0 0 5 
84, 499.03 181, 359. 64 707 702 0 0 0 5 
100, 850. 42 257, 546. 08 1, 004 6 0 0 15 
, 635.15 237, 281. 00 925 921 0 0 0 4 
107, 889. 21 273, 706. 84 1, 067 1, 051 0 0 0 16 
612, 234.66 1, 141, 514. 00 , 450 4,152 | 84 0 0 214 
95, 997.94 233, 433. 20 910 885 0 0 0 25 
89, 614.08 248, 567. 88 969 962 0 0 0 7 
83, 344.55 239, 846. 20 935 920 0 0 12 3 
106, 753.25 229, 328. 88 894 872 13 0 0 9 
„631.36 129, 029. 56 494 0 0 0 9 
109, 012.35 286, 276. 32 1,116 1,113 0 0 0 3 
49, 596.72 126, 464. 36 93 479 0 0 0 14 
162, 202.60 398, 119. 04 1, 552 1, 492 0 0 37 23 
50, 634.59 145, 703. 36 568 1 0 0 0 7 
34, 490.70 75, 160. 36 293 293 0 0 0 0 
680, 030.58 1, 524, 754. 88 5, 944 5, 639 37 0 70 198 
71, 417.08 162, 633. 68 634 632 0 0 0 2 
445, 141.38 951, 945. 72 3,711 3, 455 8 113 90 45 
124, 951.78 279, 350. 28 1, 0 0 210 15 
38, 158.17 98, 503. 68 384 384 0 0 0 0 
154, 637.93 313, 723. 96 1, 223 1, 196 9 0 0 18 
155, 256.65 308, 080. 52 1, 201 1, 189 0 0 0 12 
207, 181.49 533, 818. 12 2, 081 2, 028 6 0 0 47 
73, 271.37 190, 594. 36 743 734 0 0 0 9 
76, 147.33 174, 433. 60 680 676 0 0 0 4 
73, 819.55 178, 537. 92 696 691 0 0 0 5 
IOWA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

$16, 362, 242. 87 $32, 809, 147. 28 128, 492 122, 306 5, 034 0 210 942 
119, 144. 62 920 919 0 0 0 1 
70, 522. 43 641 0 0 0 
205, 312. 10 1, 493 1, 454 39 0 0 0 
128, 733. 60 1, 145 1, 074 71 0 0 0 
135, 927. 65 8 964 960 0 0 0 4 
158, 445. 54 5 1, 334 1, 289 44 0 0 1 
388, 231. 86 3 2, 478 2,015 330 0 0 133 
136, 476. 95 x 1, 117 1, 059 54 0 0 4 
111, 053. 29 614.74 911 907 4 0 0 0 
166, 896. 53 367, 178. 92 1, 438 1, 408 26 0 0 4 
171, 649. 69 341, 644. 92 1, 338 1, 329 9 0 0 0 
143, 579. 01 308, 961. 40 1, 210 1, 202 5 0 0 3 
101, 833. 93 262, 489. 52 1, 028 1, 005 19 | 0 0 4 
173,718. 98 339, 857. 54 1, 331 1,313 18 0 0 0 
152, 110. 84 313, 557. 52 1, 228 1, 200 26 0 0 2 
194, 552. 11 320, 962. 38 1, 257 1,251 6 0 0 0 
1 08 383, 776. 02 1, 503 1, 456 46 0 0 1 
176, 890. 15 377, 647. 86 1, 479 1, 429 37 0 0 13 
143, 362. 70 303, 088. 58 1, 187 1, 162 25 0 0 0 
67, 833. 19 155, 757. 40 610 610 0 0 0 0 
„589. 44 315, 600. 24 1, 236 1, 169 44 0 0 23 
268, 955. 87 515, 020. 78 2, 017 1, 969 43 0 0 3 
242, 765. 62 470, 591. 62 1, 843 1,714 109 0 0 20 
172, 808. 01 f 66 1. 499 8 19 0 0 0 
113, 671. 11 265, 042. 92 1, 038 970 53 0 0 15 
7, 388. 57 169, 801. 10 665 657 8 0 0 0 
113, 354. 64 217, 805. 02 853 831 21 0 0 1 
189, 543. 03 445, 823. 15 1, 746 1. 713 30 0 0 3 
124, 791. 24 233, 636. 10 915 50 0 0 13 
110, 235. 08 210, 400. 16 824 782 37 0 0 5 
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IOWA—Continued 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County Ratably Teano 


amoun 


Dobidus. - se oss eo ent $360, 922. 20 $615, 880. 08 
Emmet- sand eo. eee 108, 461. 16 244, 360. 38 
235, 657. 96 470, 846. 96 
126, 884. 68 266. 319. 62 
91, 396. 76 230, 316. 68 
71, 041. 98 194, 569. 08 
100, 254. 69 224, 443. 86 
90, 572. 96 32, 104. 06 
152, 975. 31 332, 197. 34 
124, 393. 71 266, 319. 62 
179, 252. 74 335, 516. 76 
117, 463. 99 266, 574. 96 
129, 028. 20 319, 685. 68 
426. 179, 504. 02 
173, 084. 04 135, 603. 18 
660. 7 211, 676. 86 
108, 283. 47 , 398. 20 
138, 497. 68 272, 447. 78 
„848. 360, 795. 42 
119, 276. 82 301, 301. 20 
74, 838. 91 162, 396. 24 
175, 985. 53 401, 394. 48 
183, 188. 22 350, 581. 82 
105, 536. 81 227, 763. 28 
238, 194. 96 525, 234. 38 
182, 832. 90 413, 395. 46 
399, 672. 82 735, 634. 54 
53, 521. 55 139, 160. 30 
79, 860. 76 177, 971. 98 
194, 700. 06 368, 455. 
96, 024. 61 182, 057. 42 
149, 246. 73 322, 749. 76 
167, 613. 05 338, 325. 50 
159, 873. 76 811, 770. 14 
100, 222. 65 199, 420, 54 
128, 631. 15 236, 84 
151, 806. 82 285, 80 
99, 757. 99 162, 651. 58 
110, 800. 14 230, 572. 02 
149, 002. 21 316, 110. 92 
119, 341. 13 293, 385. 66 
132, 507. 91 235, 423. 48 
130, 185. 23 293, 130. 32 
162, 876. 41 349, 815. 80 
229, 279. 31 461, 910. 06 
113, 856. 15 250, 743. 88 
1, 000, 535. 53 1, 484, 546. 76 
Pottawattamie_ 413, 299. 43 743, 294. 74 
Poweshiek 115, 339. 05 271, 681. 76 
Ringgold 131, 771. 05 063. 
, 690. 62 257, 127. 38 
408, 794. 31 678, 949. 06 
199, 737. 65 136. 20 
Ss ee ee 250, 260. 16 548, 470. 32 
— 122, 720. 20 283, 682. 74 
197, 730. 15 402, 415. 84 
VET 136, 865. 83 257, 127. 38 
3 122, 486. 08 224, 188. 52 
SS SR SR 86, 979. 34 187, 674. 90 
3 237, 707. 14 400, 883. 80 
. , 154. 58 196, 101. 12 
S 134, 195. 18 | 305, 386. 64 
573731 99, 070. 45 197, 122. 48 
202, 899. 43 402, 671. 18 
84, 404. 50 190, 228. 
214, 966. 14 435, 610. 04 
468, 628. 24 941, 183. 
90, 108. 31 195, 335. 10 
96, 295. 58 237, 721. 54 | 
KANSAS 


{Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $259.45] 


o ee ee 810 398, 413. 97 
| 

[A Co cage i eae, SEE 90, 017. 73 
Anderson. — „839. 67 
Atchison. | 123, 991. 66 
Barber 40, 635. 13 
Barton 115, 377. 43 
% a ae a. SR 126, 172. 33 
MORSE Sas hs 91, 372. 56 
GCC SRC = SL 149, 942. 83 

22222 E E See a 227. 
eee 2Le ee. 50, 632. 05 
Chevrole sot bs ck eee 187, 406. 55 
TTT. ͤ Sie ee | 35, 071. 60 


1 
| 


| $21, 106, 257. 50 


8888 
558888 


Bes 
FSSHSS 


82 
8 
Pm, 
2282 
== 


81, 350 


744 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
In low- Delin- r In foster 
income | AFDC quent | Neglected | homes 
2,228 105 0 0 79 
923 33 0 0 1 
1. 815 29 0 0 0 
1, 028 11 0 0 4 
894 8 0 0 0 
736 22 0 0 4 
847 32 0 0 0 
889 17 0 0 3 
1, 283 18 0 0 0 
993 45 0 0 5 
1. 272 29 0 0 13 
1, 008 16 0 20 0 
1, 208 43 0 0 1 
692 5 0 0 6 
1, 364 13 0 0 0 
795 30 0 0 4 
722 8 0 0 0 
1, 060 7 0 0 0 
1, 364 37 0 0 12 
1, 157 23 0 0 0 
631 0 0 0 5 
1. 493 49 0 0 30 
1,312 57 0 0 4 
880 5 0 0 7 
1, 998 56 0 0 3 
1, 509 88 0 0 22 
2, 615 266 0 0 0 
521 16 0 0 8 
675 21 0 0 1 
1, 432 11 0 0 0 
702 9 0 0 2 
1, 223 30 0 0 11 
1, 263 60 0 0 2 
1,131 37 0 0 53 
770 7 0 0 4 
916 10 0 0 0 
1, 088 29 0 0 3 
612 25 0 0 0 
898 4 0 0 1 
1, 146 80 0 0 12 
1, 137 12 0 0 0 
90⁵ 17 0 0 0 
1, 145 3 0 0 0 
1, 337 0 0 1 
1, 791 16 0 0 2 
958 23 0 0 1 
4, 758 920 0 21 115 
2, 532 272 0 59 48 
1, 048 16 0 0 0 
992 3 0 0 0 
993 12 0 0 2 
2, 314 313 0 30 2 
1, 424 5 0 0 1 
2, 136 11 0 0 1 
1, 069 26 0 0 16 
1, 530 31 0 0 15 
995 11 0 0 1 
834 40 0 0 4 
692 39 0 0 4 
1, 333 134 0 22 81 
762 3 0 0 3 
1, 165 27 0 0 4 
751 19 0 0 2 
1, 384 146 0 11 36 
738 4 0 0 3 
1, 697 6 0 0 3 
3, 316 294 0 47 29 
729 26 0 0 10 
928 0 0 | 0 3 
73, 014 7, 137 102 467 630 
729 12 0 0 3 
639 7 0 0 3 
748 116 0 0| 12 
313 7 0 0 0 
963 19 0 0 3 
959 38 0 0 4 
764 0 0 0 0 
1, 085 69 0 0 4 
251 0 0 0 0 
453 15 0 0 5 
1, 346 164 U 0 0 
256 9 0 0 0 
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Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $259.45] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced Maximum amount | 
thorized In low- Delin- 


amount au 
income AFDC quent Neglected homes 
families 
$17, 157. 28 $60, 451. 85 224 9 0 0 0 
46, 562. 07 138, 027. 40 523 9 | 0 0 0 
57, 937. 31 142, 178. 60 530 16 | 0 0 2 
72, 660. 82 158, 264. 50 607 3 0 0 0 
23, 491. 08 48, 776. 60 188 0| 0 0 0 
143, 211. 72 306, 669. 90 1, 161 18 | 0 0 3 
213, 727. 16 407, 595. 95 369 167 0 30 5 
23, 882. 20 79, 910. 60 303 5 | 0 0 0 
116, 128. 28 229, 094. 35 785 80 | 0 0 18 
68, 454. 21 164, 750.75 613 21 0 0 1 
108, 383. 51 249, 590. 90 911 49 0 0 2 
36, 370. 29 87, 953. 55 331 8 0 0 0 
37, 831. 21 90, 807. 50 337 13 0 0 0 
050. 67 206, 003. 30 777 17 0 0 0 
44, 639. 98 86, 656. 30 334 0 0 0 0 
78, 478. 15 189, 657. 95 673 58 0 0 0 
78, 361. 66 186, 544. 55 654 48 0 14 3 
109, 048. 40 231, 169. 95 854 25 0 0 12 
168. 460. 42 335, 209. 40 1, 108 180 0 0 4 
24, 662. 87 59, 414. 05 224 5 0 0 0 
44, 271. 09 76, 797. 20 291 5 0 0 0 
13, 148. 91 30, 874. 55 85 34 0 0 0 
40, 169. 17 70, 570. 40 261 11 0 0 0 
4,915. 94 17, 642. 60 61 7 0 0 0 
95, 797. 50 161, 377. 90 584 37 0 0 1 
7, 440. 47 17, 902. 05 61 8 0 0 0 
29, 087. 26 89, 769. 70 346 0 0 0 0 
88, 750. 25 190, 176. 85 597 84 0 42 10 
16, 775. 16 24, 92 2 0 0 0 
17, 949. 77 781.75 215 0 0 0 0 
86, 638. 95 169, 939. 75 652 3 0 0 0 
64, 562. 35 505 7 0 0 21 
64, 021. 54 144, 513. 65 549 0 0 0 8 
216, 800. 23 458, 707. 60 1, 652 107 0 0 9 
12, 209. 39 21, 274.90 77 5 0 0 0 
66, 505. 82 133, 357. 30 513 0 0 0 1 
17, 282. 06 53, 446. 195 8 0 0 3 
243, 208. 21 476, 869. 10 1, 681 134 0 0 23 
14, 978. 00 38, 398. 148 0 0 0 0 
217, 393. 65 412, 525. 50 1, 402 173 0 0 15 
242 74, 981. 05 289 0 0 0 0 
71, 562. 45 118, 568. 65 435 11 0 0 11 
14, 707. 61 41, 512. 00 160 0 0 0 0 
148, 218. 40 280, 1, 033 31 0 0 16 
69, 460. 28 165, 788. 55 612 22 0 0 5 
84, 374. 42 161, 118. 45 605 12 0 0 4 
123, 999. 40 284, 357. 20 1,074 22 0 0 0 
38, 901. 71 67, 716. 45 8 2 0 0 1 
106, 221. 55 212, 489. 55 774 37 0 0 8 
43, 783. 74 120, 644. 25 461 0 0 1 
268, 866. 74 531, 872. 50 1, 864 175 0 0 | 11 
78, 580. 72 161, 377. 90 2 0 0 0 0 
13, 921. 29 20, 496. 55 79 0 0 0 0 
131, 370. 50 , 065. 10 1, 097 20 0 0 1 
115, 501. 52 243, 364. 10 915 22 0 0 1 
45,947. 68 100, 926. 03 389 0 0 0 0 
64, 968. 65 138, 805. 75 521 8 0 0 6 
70, 127. 29 162, 934. 60 609 15 0 0 4 
59, 375. 29 118, 568. 65 446 8 0 0 3 
29, 432. 50 67, 975. 90 251 8 0 0 3 
33, 992. 09 96, 774. 85 349 22 0 0 2 
55, 826. 70 127, 130. 50 489 0 0 0 1 
102, 290. 84 184, 704 8 0 0 1 
51, 327. 47 115, 455. 25 442 2 0 0 1 
39, 974. 32 60, 192. 40 222 9 0 0 1 
235, 102. 84 477, 388. 00 1, 697 128 0 0 15 
84, 630. 33 193, 809. 15 745 2 0 0 0 
27, 470. 32 77, 575. 55 275 24 0 0 0 
133, 565. 68 286, 692. 1, 047 51 0 0| 7 
54, 751. 28 113, 898. 55 439 0 0 00 0 
41, 089. 97 84, 840. 15 322 5 0 0 | 0 
29, 601. 76 103, 520. 55 395 4 0 0 0 
144, 304. 44 304, 853. 7 1, 002 126 40 0 7 
16, 632. 37 41, 252. 55 152 7 0 0 0 
1, 559, 935. 23 2, 837, 864. 10 7, 693 2, 813 62 245 | 125 
43, 432. 87 100, 926. 05 312 | 65 0 0 12 
505, 039. 38 80, 980. 45 3,171 | 500 0 24 86 
57, 487. 25 104, 298. 90 399 | 0 0 0 3 
35, 894. 63 75, 240. 50 273 12 0 00 5 
65, 047. 02 146, 070. 35 561 0 0 0 Í 2 
44, 379. 98 95, 218. 15 360 7j 0 0 | 0 
5, 410. 33 25, 685. 55 99 0 0 0 0 
19, 929. 96 36, 323. 00 140 0 0 0 | 0 
65, 892. 28 173, 831. 50 652 18 0 0 0 
14, 823. 38 39, 436. 40 142 7 0 0 3 
32, 307. 20 82, 764. 55 138 0 0 0 1 
62, 636. 17 128, 168. 30 494 0 0 0 0 
10, 777. 60 19, 199. 30 74 0 0 0 i 0 
126, 695. 84 268, 530. 75 1, 031 0 0 0 4 
37, 652. 95 60, 192. 40 225 7 0 0! 0 
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KANSAS—Continued 
[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $259.45] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County name Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


authorized 


8153, 334. 95 5 
94, 699. 25 1 
1, 476, 011. 05 98 
KENTUCKY 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$29, 724, 824. 91 $72, 875, 823. 38 285, 407 1, 847 651 


299, 631. 37 638, 350. 00 2, 500 0 0 0 0 
178, 578. 48 446, 845. 00 1, 750 0 0 0 1 
59, 846. 38 84, 100. 14 721 0 0 0 3 
62, 685. 65 194, 058. 4 760 0 0 0 8 
356, 724. 09 881, 433. 68 3,452 0 0 0 6 
149, 167. 76 365, 391. 54 1, 431 0 0 0 3 
749, 285. 33 1, 717, 161. 50 725 0 0 34 3 
49, 123. 27 146, 565. 16 j 574 0 0 0 3 
149, 830. 55 450, 675. 10 765 0 0 0 0 
26 90 710, 100. 54 2.781 736 15 0 30 0 
158, 614. 20 409, 820. 70 1, 605 , 554 0 0 42 9 
51, 190. 63 165, 971. 00 650 647 0 0 0 3 
486, 913. 99 979, 484. 24 3, 836 3, 833 0 9 0 3 
182) 154. 09 469, 82 1, 840 1, 840 0 0 0 0 
81, 258. 69 219, 081. 72 858 858 0 0 0 0 
190, 099. 78 440, 461. 50 1, 725 1, 725 0 0 0 0 
122, 857. 58 289, 555. 56 1, 134 1, 134 0 0 0 0 
118, 976. 62 316, 621. 60 1, 240 237 0 0 0 3 
224, 084. 49 588, 814. 04 306 2, 166 15 82 Al 2 
36, 008. 62 103, 923. 38 407 0 0 0 0 
63, 580. 88 192, 015. 68 752 752 0 0 0 0 
324, 263. 50 776, 233. 60 3; 040 4, 0 0 0 3 
2, 906. 50 803, 554. 98 3; 147 3, 147 0 0 0 0 
320, 053. 56 872,241. 44 3, 416 33 47 0 0 0 
141, 880. 65 141. 10 1, : 0 0 0 4 
579, 303. 14 1, 318, 065. 08 5, 162 5, 159 0 0 0 3 
213, 341. 56 548. 90 1, 835 1, 0 0 0 0 
102, 526. 70 249, 977. 86 979. 972 0 0 0 7 
160, 755. 11 356, 965. 32 1, 398 1, 395 3 0 0 0 
400, 593. 20 1, 043, 574. 58 4, 087 4,011 8 0 64 4 
149, 113, 39 352, 113. 86 1, 379 1,379 0 0 0 D 
129, 422. 07 295, 428. 38 1, 157 7 0 0 0 1 
208, 964. 60 481,571.24 1 1, 0 0 0 1 
477, 416. 11 1, 473, 567. 14 5, 771 5, 666 27 0 32 46 
118, 914. 00 338, 325. 1,325 1, 319 0 0 0 6 
831, 820. 44 1, 917, 603. 40 7.510 7, 497 0 0: 0 13 
111, 120. 08 301, 556. 1.181 1, 159 0 0 12 10 
131, 859. 19 825, 303. 16 17274 1,271 0 0 0 3 
17, 255. 47 85, 538. 334 0 0 0 1 
108, 337. 34 265, 808. 94 1,041 1; 038 0 0 0 3 
73, 539. 58 168, 779. 74 1 661 0 | 0 0 0 
196. 89 545, 916. 92 2, 138 2,080 0 54 0 4 

267, 368. 03 624, 816. 98 2,447 2, 447 0 0 0 0 
; 343, 176. 96 ; 1} 342 0 0 0 2 
292, 866. 30 665, 926. 2, 608 2, 607 0 0 0 1 
53, 486. 13 176, 184. 60 690 0 0 0 0 0 
287, 441. 44 844, 920. 06 3, 309 174 0 0 135 0 
942, 424. 19 2, 098, 894. 80 8, 220 8, 219 0 0 0 1 
92, 739. 35 278, 065. 26 1, 089 1, 086 0 0 0 3 
248, 460. 29 543, 363. 52 2.128 2, 128 0 0 0 0 
199, 559. 32 673, 076. 24 2.630 2, 620 8 0 0 8 
103, 954. 28 274, 745. 84 1, 076 | 1, 074 0 0 0 2 
87, 852. 65 198, 399. 18 777 777 0 0 0 0 
284, 635. 96 730, 272. 40 2, 860 2, 851 0 0 0 9 
282, 239. 48 635, 030. 58 2.487 2, 484 0 0 0 3 
1, 975, 613. 11 5, 409, 888. 58 21, 187 19, 513 309 230 873 262 
3, 925, 48 230, 572. 02 903 903 0 0 0 0 
375, 238, 32 535. 58 3, 237 3, 235 0 0 0 2 
289, 810. 48 762, 872. 44 3, 066 2, 977 0 0 80 3 
471, 959. 35 1, 150, 817. 38 4.507 4, 507 0 0 0 0 
732.19 1.436, 5, 626 5, 585 3 0 28 10 
103, 428. 54 275, 511. 86 1, 079 1, 078 0 0 0 1. 
456, 721. 58 1, 149, 796. 02 4, 503 4, 488 0 0 0 15 
241, 719. 12 563, 790. 72 2, 208 2.204 0 0 0 4 
168, 145. 87 366, 668. 24 1, 436 1, 436 0 0 0 0 
280, 696. 95 712, 653. 94 2,791 2.791 0 0 0 0 
607, 118. 39 889, 560. 28 5, 442 5, 437 0 0 0 5 
210, 404. 61 520, 255. 74 2, 061 2; 059 0 0 0 2 
326, 433. 37 673, 331. 58 2; 637 2, 637 0 0 0 0 
74,056. 56 179, 504. 02 703 70³ 0 0 0 0 
239, 950. 88 623, 284. 94 2,441 2, 433 2 0 0 6 
25, 679. 66 93, 199. 10 364 0 0 0 1 
326, 800. 08 820, 662. 76 3, 214 3, 174 14 0 23 3 
328, 366. 98 759, 381. 16 2, , 931 0 43 0 0 
83, 938. 81 232) 359. 40 910 910 0 0 0 0 
315, 772. 37 868, 411. 34 3, 401 3, 398 0 0 0 3 
333, 040. 54 707, 802. 48 2.772 2, 752 0 0 19 1 
194, 277.21 | 507, 871. 26 1, 989 1,984 0 0. 0 5 
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[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Ratably reduced 
amount In foster 


Neglected | homes 


$97, 292. 74 889 854 0 35 0 0 
231, 272. 91 2, 153 2, 153 0 0 0 0 
1,587 1, 582 0 0 0 5 
887 884 0 0 0 3 
875 875 0 0 0 0 
1,331 1, 331 0 0 0 0 
„291. 1, 286 1, 286 0 0 0 0 
253, 186. 05 2, 131 2, 129 0 0 0 2 
174, 353. 82 1,634 1,601 4 0 29 0 
9 2, 104 2, 074 0 25 0 5 
. 3, 001 3, 001 0 0 0 0 
K 1, 827 0 0 0 8 
8 800 0 0 0 2 
5i 2, 184 0 0 0 1 
5 . 618 0 0 0 3 
k 773 0 0 0 5 
1, 288 0 0 0 0 
1 668 0 0 0 0 
716, 526. 24 6, 576 6 0 72 9 
1, 399, 827. 36 12, 087 0 0 0 22 
114, 694. 67 1, 087 0 0 0 0 
569, 946. 00 5, 378 0 0 0 3 
6, 607. 65 385 0 0 0 2 
245, 015. 65 2, 359 0 0 0 0 
153, 822. 13 564 507 0 0 44 13 
j 2, 209 2, 209 0 0 0 0 
5 1. 029 1, 026 0 0 0 3 
. 1, 532 1, 522 0 0 0 10 
R 1, 266 1, 266 0 0 0 0 
X 451 451 0 0 0 0 
à 2 1, 495 1, 495 0 0 0 0 
F . 1, 543 1, 541 0 0 0 2 
3 . 16 1, 324 1, 320 0 0 0 4 
7 114, 903. 00 450 450 0 0 0 0 
7 333, 729. 38 1, 307 1, 300 0 0 0 T 
386, 561. 86 982, 803. 66 3, 849 3, 731 7 0 90 21 
143, 236. 96 350, 071. 14 1, 371 1, 371 0 0 0 0 
382, 130. 14 826, 024. 90 3,235 3, 208 0 27 0 0 
117, 564. 42 307, 940. 04 1, 206 1, 204 0 0 0 2 
490, 195. 80 1, 170, 223. 22 4, 583 4, 577 0 0 0 6 
206, 575. 23 437, 397. 42 1,713 1, 605 0 0 104 4 
85, 522. 10 234, 146. 78 917 827 0 0 89 1 
LOUISIANA 

Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 
. 831, 499, 703. 92 880, 407, 332. 02 1, 047 87 763 3, 761 
PPP 689, 235. 32 1, 741, 929. 48 6, 412 87 0 0 323 
— hee 242, 563. 34 642, 946, 12 2, 431 0 0 0 87 
„erer eee 284, 475. 66 833, 174. 42 3, 220 0 0 0 43 
Assumptions. onneaan 229, 837. 98 159. 72 2, 549 0 0 0 9 
%%% 3h. ose ES 758, 215. 33 1, 724, 311. 02 6, 689 0 0 20 44 
E 198, 448. 94 576, 047. 04 2, 256 2, 222 0 0 0 34 
— K aes | ee ei 248, 858. 71 639, 882. 04 2, 506 2, 490 0 0 0 16 
. vv.... 462, 196. 96 1, 188, 097. 02 4, 653 4, 584 0 0 0 69 
... T, E 1, 691, 494, 80 4, 685, 233. 66 8, 349 17, 926 192 0 12 219 
Cal 676, 425. 41 1, 994, 971. 42 7, 813 7, 663 7 0 0 143 
Caldwell 167, 529.18 397, 564. 38 1, 557 1, 555 0 0 0 2 
ron. 31, 389.73 108, 774. 84 426 426 0 0 0 0 
Catahoula 242, 956.68 5 . 60 2, 190 2, 175 0 0 0 15 
Claiborne 303, 592.68 703, 972. 38 2, 757 2,751 0 0 0 6 
—— ae ere eae ect a 365, 587.43 à . 30 2,995 2, 991 0 0 0 4 
C 440, 958.14 44 3, 916 3, 878 0 0 0 38 
East Baton Rouge 1, 043, 028.54 3, 215, 751. 96 12, 594 12, 142 82 0 77 293 
c A 358, 96 „833. 64 3, 246 3, 237 0 0 0 9 
East Feliciana . 270, 825.54 „031. 56 2, 534 2, 524 0 0 0 10 
B eee (| 651, 883.87 1, 491, 440. 94 5, 841 5, 729 112 0 0 0 
„„ Ry eee. St 666, 524.78 1, 397, 220. 48 5, 472 5, 408 0 0 0 64 
MENG So. . 160, 984.08 549. 88 1, 882 1, 871 0 0 0 11 
E 401, 724.43 1, 127, 070. 76 4,414 4,403 0 0 0 11 
PP 432, 710.76 1, 062, 214. 40 4, 160 4, 087 0 0 0 73 
. eS REET | 152, 137.15 434, 844. 02 1, 703 1, 698 0 0 0 5 
..... 0 tous 719, 829.91 2, 041, 698. 64 7, 996 7, 682 0 87 122 105 
Jefferson Davis. 332, 487.34 3, 463 3, 373 21 0 0 69 
C 732, 154.40 1, 766, 952. 80 6, 920 6, 784 0 0 32 104 
Lafourche 386, 121.14 1, 154, 392. 14 4, 521 4, 474 0 0 0 47 
Salle 118, 763. 88 380, 456. 60 1, 490 1, 470 0 0 0 20 
Lincoln 243, 538.60 682, 523. 2, 673 2, 502 0 0 107 64 
Livingston. 321, 873.85 752, 742. 32 2, 948 2, 896 0 0 0 52 
ison 374, 232.78 832, 408. 40 3, 260 3, 255 0 0 0 5 
. ——ͤ ˙· —2 570, 197.29 1, 349, 727. 24 5, 286 5, 277 6 0 0 3 
Natchitoches E A 687, 199.01 1, 640, 559. 50 6, 425 6, 294 0 0 0 131 
ARN ˙ A Sian oa pA 3, 703, 246.66 10, 318, 544. 74 40, 411 39, 337 316 0 176 582 
FFF 880, 896. 36 386, 152. 30 9, 345 9, 133 0 0 116 96 
(w 546 ene 155, 576.46 421, 821. 68 1, 652 1, 638 0 0 0 14 
Pointe Coupe 538, 729.89 1, 179, 415. 46 4,619 4, 526 0 0 0 93 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 
LOUISIANA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced Maximum amount 
amount authorized Delin- 
income AFDC quent Neglected homes 
families 
— ee ae CC ͤ — ää—U Ü 
$1, 009, 490.89 $2, 828, 401. 18 11, 077 10, 830 8 0 78 161 
226, 017.66 „231. 44 1, 916 1, 884 0 0 0 32 
577, 469.07 1, 232, 015. 50 4, 825 4, 813 0 0 0 12 
267, 023.23 93. 248. 10 2, 715 2, 705 0 0 0 10 
91, 738.86 77, 043. 90 1 „075 0 0 0 10 
146, 603.73 372, 541. 06 1, 459 1, 429 6 0 0 24 
242, 609.94 513, 744. 08 2, 012 1, 995 0 0 0 17 
251, 179.67 614, 858. 72 2, 408 2, 378 0 0 0 30 
180, 724.05 503, 530. 48 1, 972 : 0 0 0 22 
1, 852, 488. 20 3, 939, 896. 20 15, 430 15, 387 0 0 0 43 
561, 643.52 1, 363, 770. 94 5, 341 „ 110 0 0 14 
383, 020.74 1, 058, 384. 30 4.145 4, 128 0 0 0 17 
376, 521.04 956, 758. 98 3, 747 3, 696 0 0 0 51 
„ 534 164, 006. 5 8, 475 8, 374 0 0 0 101 
392, 658.87 731, 038. 42 2, 863 „ 862 0 0 0 1 
403, 031.83 1, 160, 26 4, 544 4, 495 0 0 23 | 26 
„ 4 1 593, 410. 16 2, 324 2, 311 0 0 0 13 
404, 165. 41 1, 046, 127. 98 4, 097 3, 988 5 0 0 104 
244, 422. 11 632, 477. 18 2, 477 2, 350 95 0 0 32 
509, 441. 77 1, 284, 615. 54 5, 031 4, 979 0 0 0 52 
397, 716. 59 1, 013, 189. 12 3, 968 3, 939 0 U 0 29 
153, 698. 52 6, 371. 16 1, 474 1,4 0 0 | 0 21 
371, 087. 61 743, 039. 40 2, 910 2, 897 0 0 0 13 
235, 299. 31 495, 870. 28 1, 942 1, 936 0 0 0 6 
236, 088. 07 632, 987. 86 2, 479 2, 472 0 0 0 | 7 
MAINE 
Formula rate: 1 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$3, 778, 358. 00 $10, 024, 648. 40 39, 260 37, 654 0 0 144 1, 462 
226, 116. 64 619, 710. 18 2, 427 2, 292 0 0 25 110 
748, 083. 14 1, 977, 097. 62 7, 743 7, 514 0 0 0 229 
557, 733. 36 1, 239, 931. 04 4, 856 4, 602 0 0 76 178 
73, 808. 78 214, 740. 94 1 759 0 0 | 0 82 
143, 574. 70 434, 844. 02 1, 703 1, 652 0 0| 0 51 
284, 416. 61 825, 003. 54 3, 3, 056 0 0 0 175 
115, 592. 38 310, 748. 78 1, 217 1,177 0 0 0 40 
79, 075. 82 246, 147. 76 964 952 0 0 0 12 
„ „ 83 437, 397. 42 1, 713 1, 613 0 0 0 100 
379, 186. 08 947, 822. 08 3,712 3,517 0 0 20 175 
71, 001. 78 204, 527. 34 1 751 0 0 0 50 
93, 611. 45 233, 636. 10 915 872 0 0 23 20 
469, 314. 92 1, 838 1, 756 0 0 0 82 
97, 263, 60 339, 346. 86 1, 329 1, 304 0 0 0 25 
276, 227. 41 719, 548. 12 2, 818 2, 786 0 0 0 32 
323, 520. 33 804, 831. 68 3, 152 3, 051 0 0 0 101 
MARYLAND 


Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $272.04] 


$15, 247, 994.99 $28, 383, 293.40 104, 335 97, 228 | 157 | 122 340 6, 488 
932, 825.16 3, 429 3, 331 0 0 0 98 
657, 601. 28 1, 421, 953.08 5, 227 4, 922 0 0 0 305 
719, 678. 82 1, 711, 131.60 6, 5, 686 0 0 251 353 
7, 631, 576. 76 11, 294, 012,64 41, 516 37, 606 152 122 0 3, 636 
179, 951. 33 433, 359.7: 1, 593 1, 561 0 0 0 32 
174, 520. 61 371, 606.64 1, 366 1, 0 0 0 64 
201, 420. 03 531, 838.20 1, 955 1, 874 0 0 12 69 
218, 838. 85 511, 435,20 1, 880 1 7 0 0 0 90 
295, 753. 23 611, 273.88 „247 2, 161 0 0 0 86 
302, 904. 10 681, 732.24 „ 5 1 0 0 0 42 
351, 409. 70 882, 769.80 3, 245 3, 122 0 0 0 123 
215, 352. 45 539, 999.40 1, 985 1, 936 5 0 0 44 
300, 800. 50 742, 941.24 2, 731 2, 619 0 0 0 112 
98, 231. 15 274, 5 1 0 0 0 47 
116, 570. 45 260, 070. 956 941 0 0 0 15 
540, 247. 69 1, 164, 331.20 4, 280 0 0 37 351 
797, 373. 95 , 600, 683. 36 5, 884 5, 319 0 0 0 565 
164, 579. 31 386, 296. 80 1, 420 1, 372 0 0 0 48 
363, 248. 45 702, 135. 24 2, 581 2, 541 0 0 0 40 
238, 591. 17 530, 478. 00 1, 950 1, 876 0 0 0 74 
170, 873. 12 395, 818, 20 1, 455 1, 401 0 0 0 54 
423, 072. 89 1, 020, 150. 00 3, 750 3, 0 0 40 78 
327, 730. 43 771, 777. 48 2, 837 2, 728 0 0 0 109 
277, 364. 34 610, 185. 72 2, 243 2, 190 0 0 0 53 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $295.90) 
c 815, 342, 627. 99 $34, 571, 772. 40 25, 185 179 0 3, 150 
231, 252. 59 359 0 0 30 
423, 949. — 552 0 0 77 
1, 560, 495. 3, 859, 423. 7 2, 345 0 0 179 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete-—Continued 
Massachusetts—Continued 
[Formula rate: } State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $295.90] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Daa 
queni 


$27, 394. 32 $58, 588. 20 0 0 

1, 638, 399. 22 3, 589, 267. 00 48 0 
179, 242. 80 434, 973. 00 0 0 

1, 201, 840. 00 2, 650, 080. 40 37 0 
207, 167. 81 503, 030. 00 0 0 
2, 524, 952. 83 5, 782, 773. 70 94 0 
3. 39 31, 069. 50 7 0 

849 434. 93 1, 881, 036. 30 0 0 
675,070. 98 1, 607, 920. 60 0 0 
4, 248, 530. 54 9, 077, 620. 20 0 0 
1, 561, 043. 89 3, 509, 965. 80 0 0 


MICHIGAN 


State Total $32, 976, 182. 87 


41, 149. 71 10 0 0 
65, 067. 86 36 0 0 
225, 060. 97 202 0 0 
112, 482. 51 37 0 0 
71, 397.57 16 0 0 
80, 405.36 11 0 0 
57, 800.74 35 0 0 
107, 468.36 54 0 0 
326, 548.78 214 0 0 
927.58 6 0 0 
641, 892.03 819 0 0 
123, 217.77 54 0 0 
535, 954.64 462 84 0 
195, 234.02 103 0 0 
; 888.88 0 0 0 
126, 211.98 51 0 0 
146, 901.61 193 0 21 
73, 896.02 28 0 0 
125, 587.79 40 0 0 2 
24, 949.30 9 0 0 1 
139, 211.59 197 0 0 8 
100, 598.48 13 0 0 9 
175, 804.54 32 0 178 6 
105, 419.43 23 0 91 6 
FFF a che asa oe 1, 215, 474.14 1, 502 0 36 145 
i 58, 605.30 5 3 0 7 
ge 94. 823.08 80 0 0 9 
120, 683.52 11 0 0 40 
184, 956.01 27 0 22 40 
185, 401.13 39 0 0 31 
179, 350.50 110 0 0 3 
319, 985.87 60 0 0 10 
591, 514.01 742 0 36 197 
165, 668.00 57 0 0 43 
69, 319.47 4 0 0 5 
906.30 50 0 0 9 
188, 292.40 75 0 0 25 
319, 572.69 139 0 48 82 
523, 139.26 475 36 0 103 
40, 116.35 17 0 0 4 
1, 115, 833.42 1, 363 75 57 54 
7, 520.13 0 0 0 0 
56, 079.33 19 0 0 16 
163, 085.87 41 0 60 64 
72, 028.93 21 0 0 11 
279, 561.11 70 30 116 43 
138, 929.75 19 0 0 28 
43, 491.66 31 0 0 19 
36, 837.19 47 0 0 4 
923, 850.53 717 0 0 97 
66, 428.73 34 0 0 15 
168, 442.78 98 0 0 13 
77, 528.21 8 0 0 13 
116, 716.87 26 0 0 23 
161, 063.92 117 0 0 4 
207, 977.66 92 0 0 17 
63, 225.53 14 0 0 12 
349, 041.65 191 0 0 20 
175, 592.09 56 0 0 25 
53, 929.49 3 0 0 1 
667, 529.19 694 0 18 185 
153, 128.19 50 0 0 23 
1, 989, 442. 19 1, 674 250 146 150 
88, 081. 99 50 0 0 16 
89, 991. 10 55 0 0 7 
58, 643. 65 44 0 0 7 
88, 301. 06 5 0 0 4 
36, 410. 23 10 0 0 3 
Otsego 47, 936. 47 3 0 0 4 
c a 212, 727. 06 513, 333. 76 84 0 0 26 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basio grants for fiscal year 1968, ete-—Continued 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
[Formula rate: State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $268.48] 


34581 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


$20, 445, 905. 87 


MINNESOTA 


$43, 975, 611. 54 


$74, 578. 57 $158, 940. 16 592 573 0 0 4 
7, 234. 24 77, 859. 20 290 262 0 0 2 
837, 661. 25 1, 580, 004. 80 5, 885 4, 745 0 68 139 
523, 016. 35 1, 081, 974. 40 4, 030 3, 668 0 0 114 
107, 227. 82 300, 697. 60 1, 120 1, 057 0 0 16 
195, 791. 63 462, 054. 08 1, 721 1, 671 0 0 25 
74, 604. 149, 006. 40 555 528 0 0 2 
181, 944. 36 378, 019. 84 1, 408 1, 328 0 0 46 
151, 359. 46 387, 685. 12 1, 444 1, 389 0 0 26 
224, 970. 88 480, 847. 68 1, 791 1, 593 0 0 17 
414, 801. 23 3, 261 2, 830 0 0 71 
14, 355, 733. 00 102, 325 81, 924 167 570 1, 223 
65, 927. 47 646 604 0 0 20 


173, 307. 19 392, 407. 68 0 0 
227, 048. 47 386, 989. 26 0 40 
286, 499. 07 689, 850. 42 65 0 0 
300, 255.01 630, 532. 98 150 0 0 
162, 218.75 340, 790. 10 22 0 0 
135, 233.54 304, 287. 06 24 0 0 
242, 977. 10 594, 029. 94 96 0 0 
204, 147.72 464, 273. 04 34 0 0 
108, 639. 57 252, 954. 66 84 0 0 
99, 055. 248, 391. 78 24 0 0 
246, 886. 76 594, 885. 48 144 0 0 
188, 976. 51 396, 685. 38 9 0 0 
65, 476. 77 156, 849. 00 13 0 0 
127, 237. 95 323, 394. 12 63 0 0 
120, 984. 97 246, 965. 88 20 0 0 
12, 629. 80 27, 662. 46 13 0 0 
168, 290. 16 381, 285. 66 9 0 0 
201, 562. 21 459, 139. 80 93 0 0 
209, 948. 14 435, 469. 86 207 0 0 
104, 123. 69 260, 939. 70 6 0 0 
234, 321.97 527, 868. 18 63 0 0 
208, 854.95 497, 639. 10 58 0 0 
233, 491. 44 520, 168. 32 24 0 0 
222.30 567, 508. 20 50 0 0 

167, 013. 60 428, 055. 18 30 0 0 
116, 859. 46 250, 388. 04 878 6 0 0 
3, 211, 317. 76 5, 457, 489. 66 19, 137 6, 202 50 55 
827. 371, 589. 54 1, 303 32 0 0 

102, 010. 42 253, 525. 02 889 19 0 0 
73, 313. 41 195, 063. 12 684 0 0 
255, 729. 73 625, 114. 56 2, 192 i 0 0 
219, 461. 01 432, 903. 24 1, 518 1. 0 0 
103, 674. 17 125. 30 835 811 0 0 
215, 797. 83 546, 975. 24 1,918 1, 830 0 10 
71, 888. 25 181, 089. 30 629 0 0 
80, 959. 59 181, 659. 66 548 0 0 

, 508. 489, 939. 24 1,718 1,712 0 0 

38, 311. 35 69, 013. 56 242 228 0 0 
41, 109. 58 105, 801. 78 371 370 0 0 
175, 072. 85 993. 1, 350 1, 295 0 0 
163, 253. 11 364, 460. 04 1.278 1. 264 0 0 
229, 162. 98 497, 353. 92 1.744 1. 702 0 0 
172, 287.00 441, 173. 46 1, 547 1, 535 0 0 
115, 105. 82 7, 554. 94 833 704 0 0 
116, 372. 93 8, 583. 46 1, 047 1, 020 0 0 
212, 304. 85 475, 395. 06 1, 667 1, 624 0 0 
236, 055. 14 540, 130. 92 1, 894 1. 865 0 0 
122, 333. 53 315, 409. 08 1, 106 1, 061 0 0 
386, 079. 43 803, 637. 24 2.818 2.739 0 0 
216, 409. 89 471, 402. 54 1, 653 1, 525 0 0 
160, 670. 64 441, 743. 82 1, 549 1, 514 0 0 
132, 281. 29 268, 354. 38 941 872 0 0 
283, 956. 41 | 546, 975. 24 1, 918 1.781 0 0 
83, 357. 25 222, 725. 58 781 775 0 0 
263, 183. 67 580, 626. 48 2, 036 1, 753 0 0 
505, 144. 64 1, 177, 223. 04 4, 128 4,015 0 0 
92, 201. 58 237, 554. 94 833 804 0 0 
152, 528. 25 379, 574. 58 1, 331 1, 276 0 0 
144, 360. 44 | 373, 300. 62 1, 309 1. 281 0 0 
256, 996. 50 | 572, 926. 62 2.009 1. 837 0 0 
140, 246. 95 356, 475. 00 1, 250 1, 229 0 0 
430, 065. 48 2, 604, 548. 94 9; 133 5, 603 45 29 
47, 871.81 108, 938. 76 382 377 0 0 
081. 44 547, 260. 42 1,919 1, 829 0 0 
249, 553. 26 612, 566. 64 2.148 2, 084 0 0 
172, 944. 85 428, 625. 54 1, 503 1, 327 0 0 
113, 013. 91 220, 444. 14 773 735 0 0 
132, 184. 67 317, 120. 16 1, 112 1, 060 0 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 
MINNESOTA—Continued 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $285. 18] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County : 
amoun 


$869, 118. 75 
126, 573. 91 


cooocooooocoeco|ocecooo 
E 


0 0 834 

1, 114, 559. 10 4, 365 4, 345 0 0 0 20 
912 585. 16 3, 574 3, 551 0 0 0 23 
867, 645. 32 3, 398 3, 397 0 0 0 1 
1, 045, 361. 96 4.094 4, 088 0 0 0 6 
26, 446, 334. 32 1, 748 1, 741 0 0 0 7 
1, 111, 057, 26 3, 385, 042. 13, 257 13, 252 0 0 0 5 
224) 131. 95 748, 912. 22 2 933 2, 925 0 0 0 8 
4.788. 04 729, 506. 38 2, 857 2, 857 0 0 0 0 
736, 145. 22 2, 883 2, 876 0 0 0 7 
424, 630. 42 1, 663 1, 663 0 0 0 0 
601, 070. 36 2 354 2) 349 0 0 0 5 
750, 188. 92 2 938 2, 935 0 0 0 3 
793, 852. 06 3 109 3, 103 0 0 0 6 
2, 311, 593, 02 9, 053 9, 035 0 0 0 18 
1, 297, 637. 88 5, 082 5, 079 0 0 0 3 
646, 010. 20 2 530 2, 527 0 0 0 3 

1, 263, 677. 66 4, 949 4 941 0 0 0 8 
1, 147, 753. 30 495 4, 485 0 0 0 10 
336, 793. 46 319 1, 319 0 0 0 0 
293, 641. 00 1. 150 1, 142 0 0 0 8 
380, 711. 94 1. 491 1. 49 0 0 0 0 
724, 654. 92 2, 838 0 0 0 12 
440, 716. 84 1, 726 0 0 0 24 
1, 747, 291. 62 6, 843 0 0 0 105 
4, 323, 161. 54 16, 931 0 0 307 93 
1, 776, 145. 04 6, 956 0 0 0 6 
1, 211, 843. 64 4, 746 0 0 0 1 
230, 827. 36 904 0 0 0 1 
502, 253. 78 1, 967 0 0 0 1 
693, 758. 78 2,717 0 0 0 42 
807, 895. 76 3, 164 0 0 0 0 
619, 965. 52 2, 428 0 0 0 2 
741, 507. 36. 2.904 0 0 0 2 

1, 469, 992. 38 5, 757 0 0 45 53 
813, 513. 24 3, 186 3, 182 0 0 0 4 
28, 995. 70 2, 855 2.855 0 0 0 0 
520. 68 1, 502 1, 499 0 0 0 3 

1, 754, 185. 80 6, 870 6, 838 0 0 0 32 
439, 440. 14 L 721 1, 709 0 0 0 21 

1, 007, 316. 30 3, 945 3, 944 0 0 0 1 
1, 160, 264. 96 4, 544 4, 494 0 0 40 10 
487, 777. 62 9, 743 9, 732 0 0 0 11 
901, 860. 88 3, 532 3, 511 0 0 0 21 

1, 383, 176. 78 5, 417 5, 344 0 0 67 6 
1, 861, 428. 60 7, 290 7, 289 0 0 0 1 
937, 608. 48 3, 672 3, 646 0 0 0 26 
203 5, 656 5, 653 0 0 0 3 

1. 189, 373. 72 4, 658 4, 654 0 0 0 4 
632, 732. 52 2. 478 2, 470 0 0 0 8 
939, 140. 52 3, 678 3, 675 0 0 0 3 
798, 703. 52 3, 128 3, 120 0 0 0 8 

“i , 408. 60 4, 290 4, 288 0 0 0 2 

> 016, 508. 54 3, 981 3, 980 0 0 0 1 
1. 704. 649. 84 6, 676 6, 668 0 0 0 8 
668, 224.78 2, 617 2, 612 0 0 0 5 
356, 709. 98 1, 397 1, 397 0 0 0 0 

1, 296, 361. 18 5, 077 5, 067 0 0 0 10 
763, 977. 28 2, 992 2, 991 0 0 0 1 
778, 020. 58 3, 047 3, 034 0 0 0 13 

1, 425, 563. 22 5, 583 5, 580 0 0 0 3 
910, 031. 76 3, 564 3, 561 0 0 0 3 

1, 027, 232. 82 4, 023 4, 021 0 0 0 2 
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Preliminury county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, etc—Continued 
MISSISSIPPI—-Continued 
Formula rate: State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 7 | 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 
$218, 607. 42 $710, 866. 56 2, 784 2, 782 0 0 0 2 
290, 574. 21 911, 053. 12 3, 568 3, 558 0 0 0 10 
215, 599. 44 667, 458. 76 2, 614 2, 609 0 0 0 5 
` $ 211, 421. 52 828 827 0 0 0 1 
960, 507. 46 2, 705, 582. 64 10, 596 10, 583 0 0 0 13 
551, 714. 11 1, 609, 152. 68 6, 302 299 0 0 0 3 
349, 403. 80 1, 032, 339. 62 4, 043 4, 043 0 0 0 0 
187, 756. 78 629, 157. 76 2, 464 2, 460 0 0 0 4 
136, 365. 82 516, 297. 48 2, 022 2, 018 0 0 0 4 
405, 400. 09 1, 115, 069. 78 4, 367 4, 367 0 0 0 0 
257, 673, 80 830, 110, 34 3, 251 3, 251 0 0 0 0 
248, 564. 21 750, 188. 92 2, 938 2, 938 0 0 0 0 
331, 251. 13 1, 220, 525. 20 4, 780 4, 750 0 0 0 30 
888. 906. 77 3, 027, 311. 04 11, 856 11, 822 0 0 0 34 
160, 872. 84 650, 095. 64 , 546 2, 536 0 0 0 10 
141, 106. 93 472, 379. 00 1, 850 1, 849 0 0 0 E 
260, 681. 93 830, 876. 36 3, 254 3, 249 0 0 0 5 
266, 729. 70 953, 694. 90 3, 735 3, 731 0 0 0 4 
214, 321. 06 616, 901. 47 2, 416 2, 393 0 0 0 23 
542, 568. 47 1. 643, 623. 58 6, 437 6, 436 0 0 0 1 
MISSOURI 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-1966: $255.34] 

BORGS TOCA. ~~ penne =~ ah al | $24, 989, 949. 88 $53, 942, 617. 72 211, 258 206, 047 2, 247 457 545 1, 962 
PP | 120, 234. 54 281, 129, 34 1, 101 1, 093 0 0 0 8 
(( hee ee | 77, 747. 99 194, 569. 08 762 762 0 0 0 0 
Atchison 73, 093. 89 198, 399. 18 777 773 0 0 0 4 

i 112; 817. 60 292, 619. 64 1, 146 1, 140 0 0 0 6 

202) 201. 48 455, 015. 88 1, 782 1, 781 0 0 0 1 
100, 543. 27 229, 806. 00 900 898 0 0 0 2 
116, 525. 41 293, 641. 00 1, 150 1, 147 0 0 0 3 
77, 836. 83 178, 993. 34 701 700 0 0 0 1 
118, 056. 14 318, 919. 66 1. 249 1, 242 6 0 0 1 
143, 416. 03 340, 878. 90 1, 335 1,315 0 0 0 20 
276, 326. 63 641, 924. 76 2,514 2, 386 23 40 34 31 
491, 398. 61 1, 099, 749. 38 4, 307 4, 258 49 0 0 0 
79, 916. 02 201, 718. 60 790 790 0 0 0 0 
102, 706. 08 291, 087. 60 1, 140 1, 123 8 0 0 9 
, 489. 09 191, 249. 66, 749 745 0 0 0 4 
256, 152. 57 599, 538. 32 2, 348 2, 303 23 0 0 22 
115, 700, 22 261, 212. 82 1, 023 1, 021 0 0 0 2 
75, 014. 82 144. 267. 10 565 559 5 0 0 1 
, 600. 300, 279. 84 1, 176 1, 137 17 0 0 22 
77, 036. 06 174, 397. 22 683 678 0 0 0 5 
133, 205. 42 „875. 96 1, 194 1, 192 0 0 0 2 
84, 504. 41 223, 167. 16 874 866 0 0 0 8 
, 196. 54 163, 672. 94 641 635 0 0 0 6 

140, 957. 01 352, 624. 54 1, 381 1, 366 0 0 0 15 
08. 48 159, 842. 84 626 619 0 0 0 15 

112, 014. 21 315, 089. 56 1, 234 1, 229 0 0 0 5 
75, 134. 46 215, 506. 96 844 841 0 0 0 3 
111, 445. 26 249, 211. 84 976 969 0 0 0 7 
94, 489. 77 221, 124. 44 866 866 0 0 0 0 
128, 777. 98 269, 894. 38 1, 057 1, 049 7 0 0 1 
87, 143. 70 184, 866. 16 724 723 0 0 0 1 
77,578. 12 144, 522. 44 566 563 0 0 0 3 
100, 646. 23 255, 340. 00 1, 000 999 0 0 0 1 
186, 599. 18 356, 709. 98 1, 397 1, 380 7 0 0 10 
756, 554. 48 1, 511, 102. 12 5, 918 5, 859 57 0 0 2 
142, 558. 52 393, 478. 94 1, 541 1, 525 6 0 0 10 
51, 743. 09 176, 950. 62 693 692 0 0 0 1 
97, 298. 98 207. 788 788 0 0 0 0 
514, 516. 83 1, 284, 360. 20 5, 030 4, 940 35 0 27 28 
103, 767. 03 1, 635. 12 868 868 0 0 0 0 
139, 475. 26 288, 023. 52 1, 128 1, 127 0 0 0 1 
132, 842. 30 353, 390. 56 1, 384 1, 375 6 0 0 3 
53, 396. 24 119, 754. 46 469 466 0 0 0 3 
69, 350. 08 164, 694. 30 645 641 0 0 0 4 
85, 334. 83 201, 463. 26 789 789 0 0 0 0 
256, 140. 94 626, 349. 02 2, 453 2, 440 6 0 0 7 
9, 508. 73 179, 504. 02 7 699 0 0 0 4 

2, 054, 533. 38 4, 177, 873. 08 16, 362 15, 576 339 178 0 269 
421, 111. 22 „824. , 806 3, 730 8 0 38 30 
180, 803. 04 427, 694. 50 1, 675 1,615 47 0 0 13 
124, 044. 05 289, 555. 56 1, 134 1, 112 12 0 0 10 
52, 067. 55 154, 480. 70 605 605 0 0 0 0 
193, 327. 22 429, 737. 22 1, 683 1, 678 0 0 0 5 
132, 730. 33 327, 601. 22 1, 283 1,274 0 0 0 9 
165, 074. 50 389, 138. 16 1, 524 1,513 0 0 0 11 
37, 632. 86 „968. 06 509 501 6 0 0 2 
80, 602. 21 207, 591. 42 813 794 10 0 0 9 
120, 911. 68 318, 408. 98 1, 247 1, 232 7 0 0 8 
122, 746. 32 284, 448. 76 1,114 1, 110 0 0 0 4 
147, 633. 68 333, 729. 38 1, 307 1, 296 0 0 0 ll 
121, 085. 51 296, 194. 40 1, 160 1, 148 6 0 0 6 
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MISSOURI—Continued 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-1966: $255.34) 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- Tn foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
$78, 085. 33 $163, 417. 60 640 636 0 0 0 4 
95, 864. 76 205, 804. 04 806 805 0 0 0 ` 1 
171, 075. 29 351, 092. 50 1, 375 1, 347 7 0 0 21 
„860. 54 149, 629. 24 586 584 0 0 0 2 
114, 972. 70 340, 112. 88 1, 332 1, 331 0 0 0 1 
509, 504. 16 852, 835.60 3, 340 266 72 0 0 2 
96, 153. 14 213, 974.92 838 832 0 0 0 6 
96, 044. 9 242, 573.00 950 946 0 0 0 4 
73, 260. 02 162, 396.24 636 625 8 0 0 3 
71, 082. 93 186, 653.54 731 729 0 0 0 2 
887, 948. 77 1, , 343. 6, 291 6, 236 47 0 0 8 
223, 314. 06 510, 424.66 1,999 1, 976 8 0 0 15 
179, 944. 32 „503. 1, 686 1, 674 8 0 0 4 
166, 956. 76 361, 050.76 1, 414 1, 400 6 0 0 8 
93, 512. 63 , 484.62 793 793 0 0 0 0 
118, 720. 53 269, 894.38 1, 057 1, 043 10 0 0 4 
1, 039, 030. 23 1, 920, 156.80 7, 520 7, 376 141 0 0 3 
11 8. 1 aaa 22 320, 707.04 1, 256 256 0 0 0 0 
1 0. 56 427, 439. 16 1,674 1, 669 0 0 0 5 
126, 720. 57 333, 729.38 „307 1, 291 6 0 0 10 
148, 426. 75 324, 537.14 1, 271 1, 257 7 0 0 7 
71, 458. 87 192, 781.70 755 745 0 0 0 10 
119, 250. 91 298, 492. 1, 169 1, 168 0 0 0 1 
„475. 69 270, 915.74 1, 061 , 049 5 0 0 7 
79, 451. 24 211, 166.18 827 827 0 0 0 0 
43, 611.75 100, 348.62 393 393 0 0 0 0 
128, 683. 94 307, 940.04 1, 206 1, 201 0 0 0 5 
, 427.25 175, 673. 92 688 682 0 0 0 6 
102, 640. 57 189, 717. 62 743 739 0 0 0 4 
205, 895. 28 351, 603. 18 1.377 1, 364 13 0 0 0 
102, 757. 68 224, 699. 20 880 851 22 0 0 7 
134, 984. 73 251. 254. 56 984 984 0 0 0 0 
218, 065. 25 465, 740. 16 1, 824 1, 705 19 0 84 16 
987, 205. 59 2, 057, 529. 72 8, 058 7, 490 81 0 194 293 
St. —.— n NEE / [[ v 4, 666, 355. 00 585, 807. 50 33, 625 31,526 915 239 155 790 
Ste. Genevieve... ___- e 44, 240. 00 113, 626. 30 44 433 8 0 0 4 
100, 279. 28 281, 129. 34 1, 101 1, 088 0 0 13 0 
0, 653. 49 139, 926, 32 548 547 0 0 0 1 
45, 499. 12 113, 115. 62 443 443 0 0 0 0 
355, 758. 68 771, 126. 80 3, 020 2, 940 63 0 0 17 
103, 338. 26 263, 766, 22 1, 033 1, 019 8 0 0 6 
„727. 74 149, 629. 24 586 586 0 0 0 0 
511, 419. 56 1, 074, 470. 72 4, 208 4,171 35 0 0 2 
91, 827. 35 218, 060. 36 854 852 0 0 0 2 
80, 302. 21 226, 231, 24 886 884 0 0 0 2 
121, 444. 76 256, 616. 70 1, 005 986 15 0 0 4 
189, 470. 03 447, 100. 34 1, 751 1, 739 12 0 0 0 
115, 405. 30 320, 707. 04 1, 256 250 0 0 0 6 
„683. 108, 519. 50 425 422 0 0 0 3 
168, 462. 97 421, 821. 1, 652 1, 637 14 0 0 1 
131, 462. 24 296, 194. 40 1, 160 1, 159 0 0 0 1 
159, 565. 56 840. 1, 515 1, 501 13 0 0 1 
59, 708. 57 99, 582. 60 390 390 0 0 0 0 
191, 694. 75 428, 715. 86 1, 679 1, 663 14 0 0 2 
MONTANA 
[Formula rate: } State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8267.72] 
$7, 201, 935. 72 25, 095 912 60 600 234 
62, 111. 04 232 0 0 0 0 
264, 775. 08 989 0 0 0 0 
185, 797. 68 667 25 0 0 2 
8, 725. 04 182 0 0 0 0 
116, 993. 64 429 0 0 0 8 
63, 449. 64 237 0 0 0 0 
„998. 04 1. 450 157 0 65 35 
82, 190. 04 293 12 0 0 2 
89, 953. 92 317 18 0 0 1 
57, 024. 36 213 0 0 0 0 
188, 474. 88 688 10 0 0 6 
106, 552. 56 393 4 0 0 1 
7, 024. 36 218 0 0 0 0 
167. 325. 00 597 21 0 0 7 
263, 436. 48 942 24 0 0 18 
161, 435. 16 600 0 0 0 3 
63, 181. 92 226 10 0 0 0 
309, 484. 32 1, 104 51 0 0 1 
25, 433. 40 95 0 0 0 0 
21, 685. 32 73 8 0 0 0 
170, 002. 20 555 78 0 0 2 
32, 929. 56 121 0 0 0 2 
48, 457. 32 181 0 0 0 0 
255, 137. 16 913 29 0 0 11 
602 4 60 37 15 
21, 149. 88 79 0 0 0 0 
99, 859. 56 353 19 0 0 1 
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MONTANA—Ceontinued 
Formula rate: 144 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $267.72] 


| 
| Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount | me 
amount authorized Eligible In low- In foster 
total income Neglected | homes 
families 
$43, 056. 99 $104, 678. 52 391- 391 0 0 0 0 
55, 366. 47 113, 245. 56 423- 267 0- 0 156 0 
15, 436. 88 35, 606. 76 133 133 0 0 0 0 
5, 134. 94 14, 724. 60 33 17 0 0 5 
121; 233. 21 262, 097. 88 979 910 55 0 0 14 
29, 228. 92 60, 237. 00 225 201 22 0 0 2 
58, 838. 50 130, 647. 36 488 471 14 0 0 3 
6, 691. 66 13, 921. 44 52 51 0 0 0 1 
38, 975. 90 85, 134. 96 318 304 9 0 0 5 
45, 176. 63 133, 056. 84 497 492 5 0 0 0 
21, 711. 83 43, 102. 92 161 155 6 0 0 0 
23, 543. 01 54, 347. 16 201 0 0 0 2 
16, 608. 92 43, 370. 64 162 159 0 0 0 3 
98, 481. 53 228, 900. 60 13 0 0 4 
91, 377. 26 166, 254. 12 62 603 15 0 0 3 
147, 034. 22 287, 263. 56 1, 073 1, 021 50 0 0 2 
118, 332. 24 212, 837. 40 79 3 0 323 5 
, 153. 07 50, 331.36 188 186 0 0 0 2 
, 701. 65 110, 568.36 413 6 0 0 0 
174, 906. 71 377, 217.48 1, 409 1, 264 103 0 19 23 
A 44, 709.24 167 67 0 0 0 0 
28, 685. 99 55, 150.32 206 204 0 0 0 2 
29, 709. 69 96, 646.92 361 350 3 0 0 8 
28, 766. 13 57, 292. 214 210 0 0 0 4 
3, 858. 69 23, 023.92 86 86 0 0 0 0 
80, 876. 90 177, 766. 08 664 634 26 0 0 4 
10, 884. 95 27, 039.72 101 99 0 0 0 2 
18, 760. 64 63, 181.92 236 ~ 236 0 0 0 0 
264, 264. 49 517, 770. 48 1, 934 1,814 95 0 0 25 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NEBRASKA 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
$5, 909, 647. 90 $16, 435, 725. 12 64, 368 62, 636 0 27 1, 352 353 
233. 23 194, 313. 74 761 759 0 0 0 2 
67, 901. 55 215, 762. 30 845 844 0 0 0 1 
191. 07 , 106. 80 20 0 0 0 0 
2, 937. 14 17, 873. 80 70 70 0 0 0 0 
1 29, 874. 78 117 117 0 0 0 0 
87, 311.61 230, 572. 02 902 0 0 0 1 
35, 319.04 114, 136. 98 447 446 0 0 0 1 
90, 294.55 173, 886. 54 681 681 0 0 0 0 
30, 680.59 96, 263. 18 377 373 0 0 0 4 
85, 524.43 323, 005. 10 1, 265 1, 253 0 0 0 12 
75, 565.37 212, 187. 54 831 0 0 0 1 
89, 29 218, 315. 70 0 0 0 0 
77, 397.35 208, 102. 10 815 814 0 0 0 1 
147, 438. 48 409, 054. 68 1, ; 0 0 0 0 
21, 605.89 69, 707. 82 273 273 0 0 0 0 
28, 615.91 109, 285. 52 428 0 0 0 6 
34, 771.04 114, 647. 66 449 448 0 0 0 1 
40, 468.77 134, 308. 84 526 0 0 0 0 
67, 553.38 172, 354. 50 675 675 0 0 0 0 
104, 303.13 271, 681.76 1, 064 1, 064 0 0 0 0 
100, 882. 63 297, 726. 44 1, 166 1, 162 0 0 0 4 
42, 613.32 108, 264. 16 0 0 0 2 
30, 397.05 96, 263. 18 377 377 0 0 0 0 
80, 430.84 277, 809. 92 1, 088 1, 082 0 0 0 6 
5, 747.03 24, 767. 98 97 0 0 0 0 
54, 340. 10 148, 863. 22 583 583 0 0 0 0 
136, 620. 03 347, 262. 40 1, 360 1.317 0 0 40 3 
838, 693.95 1, 787, 380. 00 7, 000 5, 847 0 0 1, 052 101 
34, 607.46 „751. 5 328 3 0 0 0 0 
43, 724.62 145, 543. 80 570 569 0 0 0 1 
28, 958.31 114, 647. 66 449 449 0 0 0 0 
29, 129.10 92, 688, 42 363 363 0 0 0 0 
32, 902.75 98, 816. 58 387 387 0 0 0 0 
142, 069.01 383, 010. 00 1, 500 1,491 0 0 0 9 
20, 589.77 57, 706, 84 226 0 0 0 0 
20, 048.27 50, 812. 66 199 198 0 0 0 1 
8, 604.68 32, 938. 86 129 129 0 0 0 0 
458.58 12, 256. 32 48 0 0 0 0 
48, 037.05 128, 180. 68 0 0 0 0 
117, 767.16 922. 60 1, 390 1, 382 0 0 0 8 
30, 732.96 109, 030. 18 4 4 0 0 0 1 
27, 182.84 70, 984. 52 278 278 0 0 0 0 
13, 475. 84 41, 875. 76 164 163 0 0 0 1 
28, 426.72 8 56 334 334 0 0 2 0 
100, 407.64 315, 344. 90 1, 235 1, 0 0 0 1 
10, 500. 47 60 0 0 0 1 
47, 732.50 146, 565. 16 574 574 0 0 0 0 
64, 735.12 191, 760. 34 751 750 0 0 0 1 
65, 149. 71 164, 949. 64 646 645 0 0 0 1 
18, 919. 85 88, 858. 32 348 347 0 0 0 1 
19, 222. 50 89, 369. 00 350 349 0 0 0 1 
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NEBRASKA—Continued 


[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County 


amount 


$9, 279. 94 
19, 122. 72 
117, 127. 42 
231, 363. 20 


10, 681. 99 
54, 237.71 


$946, 813. 01 


38, 747. 30 
442, 847. 58 
02 


15, 465. 
47, 2 44 


205.59 
19, 642.35 

4, 048.72 
48, 971.17 
22, 163.96 
28; 639.61 
18, 896.96 
36, 140.83 
10, 719.08 


186, 773.16 
25, 978.64 


72; 755.92 
59, 915.23 
88, 194.77 
88, 813.21 
126, 323.56 

413, 350.53 
143, 774.37 

203, 191.25 

131, 639.78 
76, 810.37 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
orized 


$1, 792, 129. 02 


$1, 404, 768.99 


auth 


$43, 407. 80 
52, 600. 04 


114, 647. 66 
180, 780. 72 
150, 905. 94 
240, 274. 94 


182, 312. 76 
140, 692. 34 


177, 971. 98 
192, 781, 70 
54 


(eKA E a e a a E a a E a E E E E E a E E a E E E E E n a E aE E E 


NEVADA 

87, 642. 06 
751, 413. 90 
32, 144. 58 


97, 807. 44 


377, 492. 76 
82, 422. 00 


SSS SS See 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255. 34] 


$3, 661, 830. 94 751 
170, 567. 12 41 
150, 650. 60 0 
235, 678. 82 40 
199, 675. 88 52 
373, 817. 76 62 

1,034, 127. 221 
367, 434. 26 159 
593, 665. 50 142 
317, 898. 30 23 
218, 315. 70 11 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Delin- 
quent 


Sc SSS SSS SSS 


49 


~ 


0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8888888882 


Neglected 


— i 
888 


SSS 


o 
SSS KNEE OR OOO 


— 
SSS SSS SSS e e e e eee 


0 
0 
0 

32 

60 370 
0 5 
0 178 
0 0 
0 20 
0 0 
0 0 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 17 
0 12 
0 7 

60 19 
0 7 
0 0 
0 93 
0 0 
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NEW JERSEY 
[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $321.81] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income quent | Neglected| homes 
ies 

$24, 479, 965.00 $46, 491, 247. 08 106, 269 234 1, 137 5, 545 
1, 151, 584.54 2, 269, 404. 12 5, 617 0 0 210 
1, 211, 196.36 2, 387, 830. 20 6, 0 360 150 
690, 657.27 1, 515, 403. 29 3, 0 40 277 
1, 852, 980.58 3, 361, 6 7, 407 0 35 561 
, 885. 74 492, 047. 49 1, 305 0 0 51 
695, 764. 12 1, 438, 490. 70 3, 998 0 104 
6, 222, 407. 50 10, 478, 455. 41 20, 560 0 119 932 
544, 571.72 1, 158, 837. 81 2, 919 0 272 
2, 505, 803. 35 5, 113, 239. 09 12, 443 82 0 220 
189, 960, 42 433, 478. 07 1, 061 0 134 
1, 329, 472. 26 2, 288, 712. 72 4, 806 0 190 353 
1, 136, 629. 54 2, 280, 667. 47 5, 555 0 416 
1, 510, 293. 17 3, 130, 889. 49 6, 879 53 150 361 
557, 011. 39 1, 105, 417. 35 2, 689 65 77 243 
499, 192, 21 1, 050, 709. 65 2, 501 0 0 189 
3 775, 750. 98 3, 202, 009. 50 6, 608 0 66 274 
1.02 676, 122. 81 1, 793 12 0 91 
361. 579. 57 750, 460. 92 1,725 0 100 145 
205, 107. 57 433, 799. 88 1, 090 0 0 101 
1, 265, 062. 63 2, 371, 096, 08 5, 755 22 0 316 
229, 203. 06 552, 547. 77 1, 470 0 0 145 


NEW MEXICO 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 


$10, 242, 921. 97 | $16, 394, 615. 38 64, 207 0 0 757 
1, 655, 064. 99 2, 340, 957. 12 0 0 160 
, 042. 00 „728. 20 0 0 0 2 
359, 564. 15 769, 850. 10 0 0 10 77 
166, 394. 58 294, 407. 02 0 0 0 7 
219, 051. o 401, 905. 16 0 0 0 25 
40, 064 74, 814. 62 0 0 0 0 
574, 213 82 975, 398. 80 0 0 0 44 
41¹. 551. 84 718, 782. 10 0 0 0 77 
165, 744. 21 288, 278. 86 0 0 0 22 
122, 694. 17 201, 207. 92 0 0 0 0 
„515. 72 44, 684. 0 0 0 0 
28, 704. 61 86, 304. 92 0 0 0 1 
294, 390. 13 502, 253. 78 0 0 0 18 
83, 842. 53 158, 821. 48 0 0 0 1 
14, 411. 24 19, 405. 84 0 0 0 1 
120, 895. 19 198, 143. 84 0 0 0 3 
690, 339. 74 1, 119, 155. 22 4, 0 0 54 14 
183, 538. 55 81, 222. 62 i 0 0 0 0 
212, 928. 99 367, 689. 60 1, 440 0 0 0 14 
152, 395. 94 257, 893. 40 1, 010 0 0 0 1 
30, 103. 28 1, 118, 389. 20 4, 380 0 0 145 37 
151, 573. 25 252, 7 990 0 0 136 15 
443, 525. 74 712, 398. 60 2,790 0 0 86 0 
795, 085. 03 1, 099, 494. 04 4, 306 0 0 139 35 
629, 499. 29 877, 24 3, 436 0 0 0 58 
506, 426. 09 767, 296. 70 3, 005 0 0 0 74 
51, 796. 50 95, 752. 50 375 0 0 0 0 
221, 630. 55 330, 1 1, 293 0 0 0 12 
563, 626. 18 917, 436. 62 , 593 0 0 0 12 
117, 240. 65 179, 248. 68 702 0 0 0 6 
54, 014. 40 132, 521. 46 519 0 0 0 5 
417, 049. 31 651, 883. 02 2, 553 0 0 45 36 
NEW YORK 
Formula rate: !{ State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $416.70] 

$118, 850, 533. 69 | $237, 046, 878. 90 | 568, 867 | 374,535 163, 618 | 1,525 | 7,925 21,264 
1, 331, 979. 08 2, 819, og 20 | 6, 766 5, 404 633 0 509 220 

330, 640. 01 | 854, 0 2,051 1, 72 0 0 
14, 252, 024. 28 27, 244) 262 2 65, 381 39, 601 23, 464 0 405 1,911 
760, 337. 73 1. 706, 386. 50 4, 095 3,215 512 0 108 260 
553, 494. 87 1, 219, 680. 90 2, 927 2,312 357 0 58 200 
433, 197. 16 1, 109, 255. 40 2, 662 2, 250 229 0 39 144 
725, 024. 36 1, 656, 799. 20 3, 976 3, 287 476 0 30 183 
449, 527. 75 1, 064, 251. 80 2, 554 2, 113 279 0 162 
305, 465. 48 771, 728. 40 1,852 1, 479 233 0 140 
522, 590. 14 1, 179, 261. 00 2, 830 2, 344 | 284 0 26 176 
282, 685. 67 | 703, 389. 60 1, 688 1, 384 69 160 75 
228, 046. 33 | 565, 461. 90 1, 357 1, 146 | 165 0 0 46 
382, 243. 52 958, 410. 00 2, | 2, 061 151 0 0 88 
666, 77 1, 605, 128. 40 | 3, 852 3, 127 271 0 257 197 
6, 897, 351. 99 , 401, 905. 40 32, 162 | 21, 509 9, 026 0 03 1,324 
„362. 61 757, 143. 90 1,817 | 1, 586 152 0 79 
537, 347. 08 1, 228, 431. 60 2, 948 | 2,635 | 212 0 0 101 
300, 469. 25 640, 884. 60 1, 538 1, 243 192 0 0 103 
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Preliminary county aggregate mavimum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, etc—Continued 


NEW YORK—Continued 
(Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8416.70] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 

$240, 105. 15 $615, 882. 60 1,478 1, 188 187 0 23 80 
135, 406. 95 396, 281.70 951 804 92 0 55 
17, 382. 47 79, 173. 00 190 186 0 4 
281, 259. 87 818, 815. 50 , 965 1, 728 151 0 0 86 
592, 768. 79 1, 457, 199. 90 3, 497 2, 844 - 444 0 1 118 
28, 577, 974. 52 51, 165, 759. 60 122, 788 74, 279 43, 995 0 667 3, 847 
175, 620. 00 470, 037. 60 5 - 972 88 0 68 
192, 371. 73 555, 044. 40 1, 332 1, 165 48 0 0 119 
378, 336. 90 880, 903. 80 2,114 1, 781 284 0 49 
2, 506, 649. 41 5, 058, 738. 00 12, 140 8, 447 2,742 28 173 750 
314, 641. 80 767, 516. 40 sH 1, 608 155 0 79 
3, 568, 892. 80 7, 009, 727. 16, 822 11, 661 4, 236 0 133 792 
23, 566, 802. 34 44, 242, 705. 80 106, 174 4 38, 213 0 290 3, 163 
1 076, 592.°53 2, 288, 933. 1 5, 493 077 1, 127 0 38 251 
“aby 465 385. 45 2, 911,899. 60. 6, 988 5, 210 1, 477 0 55 246 
2 201, 587. 02 4, 449, 939. 30 10, 679 6, 763 3, 310 0 149 457 
340, 530. 03 838, 817.10 2, 013 1, 646 234 0 133 
866, 642. 67 2, 100, 584. 70 5, 041 3, 967 647 0 133 294 
206, 872. 33 470, 871, 00 1, 130 906 191 0 33 
511, 881. 71 1, 170, 093. 60 2, 808 2, 352 344 0 0 112 
371, 745. 19 913, 823. 10 2, 193 1, 987 112 0 0 94 
119, 127. 77 258, 770. 70 621 507 66 0 0 48 
7, 902, 631. 85 14, 248, 639. 80 34, 194 20, 697 12, 259 108 67 1, 063 

772, 627. 34 1, 772, 225. 10 4, 253 3, 423 552 0 113 1 
1, 140 104. 20 2 547, 287. 10 6; 113 3, 012 1, 784 0 1, 166 151 
475, 380. 86 1, 402, 195. 50 8, 365 1, 428 756 0 1, 099 82 
> 009, 465, 25 2. 447, 279.10 5, 873 4, 532 1, 123 0 0 209 
446, 601, 04 1, 033, 416. 00 2, 2, 297 2 42 0 109 
222. 26 1, 556, 374. 50 3, 735 3, 505 0 86 104 
196, 942. 49 477, 121. A 1, 038 0 0 76 
100, 557. 98 252, 103. 50 605 530 39 0 0 36 
153, 846. 93 348, 777. 9 714 63 0 0 60 
510, 631. 03 1, 307, 604. 60 3, 138 3 5 0 11 223 
2, 899, 096. 53 75 676, 030. 70 18, 421 10, 491 7, 007 92 126 705 
271, 937. 42 684, 638. 10 1,6 1,310 0 0 82 
222, 376. 19 567, 962. 10 1, 363 1, 209. 111 0 0 43 
259, 798. 95 615, 049. 20 1, 476 1,170 112 132 62 
576, 061. 29 1, 348, 441. 20 3, 236 2, 639 252 0 143 202 
339, 368. 41 , 065. 60 1, 968 1,617 173 0 178 
253, 852. 09 742, 976. 10 783 1,650 9 0 0 84 

9 , 649. 70 , 991 1, 67; 23 0 0 
3, 079, 338. 73 7, 157, 655. 90 17,177 „344 3, 107 963 1, 627 1, 136 
171, 895. 58 465, 037. 20 1, 116 1, 002 66 0 0 48 
130, 224. 09 338, 360. 40 812 764 25 0 0 23 
NORTH CAROLINA 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

BaF ee, eS, ae $125, 879, 300. 58 492, 987 487, 675 44 0 2, 659 2, 609 
AIAMANCE 2a. 5 Sods oh E 1, 205, 5 5 80 4, 720 4, 606 0 0 71 43 
W. sm eo ah 328, ye) 58 1, 287 1, 272 0 0 0 15 
2 239, 253. 58 937 935 0 0 0 2 
P 536, 344. 97 1, 219, 248 50 4.775 4.772 0 0 0 3 
Ashe à 771, 892. 82 3, 023 3, 023 0 0 0 0 
Avery 523, 447. 00 050 1, 955 0 0 94 1 
F 2 1, 774, 868. 34 6, 95 6, 945 0 0 0 6 
Bertie 1, 341, 301. 02 5, 253 5, 246 0 0 0 7 
Bladen i 518, 506. 98 5, 947 5, 943 0 0 0 4 
Brunswick 877, 603. 58 3, 437 3, 436 0 0 0 1 
Buncombe 2, 181, 114. 28 8, 542 8, 310 0 0 142 90 
Burke 936, 076. 44 3, 666 3, 553 0 0 46 67 
TTT 1 V 1, 062, 980. 42 4, 163 4,090 0 0 53 20 
CCC 972, 079. 38 3, 807 3,784 0 0 0 23 
Camden 205, 804. 04 806 0 0 0 1 
Carteret... = 539, 278. 08 2, 112 2, 092 0 0 0 20 
o SES ee 918, 713. 32 3, 598 8, 591 0 0 0 7 
Catawba... 267, 266. 87 1, 021, 104. 66 3, 999 3, 904 0 0 42 53 
2 2 2, 848 2, 815 0 0 32 1 
683, 545; 18 2, 677 2, 676 0 0 0 1 
552, 811. 10 2, 165 2, 165 0 0 0 0 
253, 552. 62 9 0 0 0 0 
1, 817, 510. 12 7,118 7, 080 0 0 0 38 
48 9, 822 9, 743 0 0 67 12 
1, 560, 638. 08 6, 11 6, 091 7 0 0 14 
3, 149, 618. 90 12, 335 12, 124 0 0 69 142 
175, 929. 26 68 0 0 0 4 
113, 881. 64 0 0 0 3 
1, 339, 768. 98 5, 247 4,795 0 0 399 53 
14, 068. 20 1, 230 1, 221 0 0 0 9 
2, 054, 976. 32 8, 032 0 0 0 16 
1, 810, 615. 94 7, 091 7, 014 28 0 0 49 
2, 689, 240. 88 10, 532 0, 0 0 0 25 
2, 408, 877. 56 9, 434 8, 804 0 0 345 285 
634, 302. 18 1, 418, 158. 36 5, 554 5, 539 0 0 0 15 
636, 164. 93 1, 999, 822. 88 7, 832 7,7 5 0 0 43 
201, 520. 99 435, 354. 70 1,705 1,705 0 0 0 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


[Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County 


amount 


TURTON tt con ce gat lpn anny 694, 300. 33 
3 277, 726. 85 
. S cu ck woes 237, 523. 86 
Hertford 434, 051. 06 
Hoke.. 377, 545. 51 
Hyde. 126, 081. 97 
Iredell. 430, 042. 44 
Jackson 224, 068. 41 
nnen — 1, 315, 539. 73 
S ˙· A 249, 713. 73 
hays (ae? ERA ss E 260, 354. 10 
Ten Ol re sis See net E 935, 599. 41 
gs AAA ¾ = ipa, eRe a 212, 290. 91 
( 163, 928. 90 
c 
F 
/ AAA. 2 


Mecklenburg 
Michel... 


New Hanover 
Northampton 


235, 018. 31 
124, 318 67 


Bie 248, 391. 53 
Peni oe. <i . A 375, 535. 10 
SC WW AA 159, 579. 60 
17A 439, 815. 30 
ithe ee ae ee 1, 465, 148. 47 

C 129, 152. 39 
Rand pft 324, 178. 20 
Rishmond 23. cesses arans 496, 978. 95 
Robin naan ai 2, 373, 781. 05 


ETER 268, 275. 83 
DEA a EE S AET DT E Ss 1, 131, 169. 18 
e E E A 51, 230. 37 
( soo. 3 
rr SEES Se 
c 222,712.78 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


authorized 


547, 193. 62 
695, 546. 16 
2, 097, 362. 76 
692) 992. 76 
591, 878. 12 
580, 643. 16 
739, 464. 64 

1, 459, 012. 76 
3, 799, 969. 88 
548, 214. 98 
596, 218. 90 

1, 064, 001. 78 
2; 818, 698. 26 
1, 654, 603. 20 
1, 519, 273. 00 
896. 16 


PPAF FROM 
8888888 


2 2 
Sows 
Orc 


Nee oo 
ae 
oo 


8 Sees 


SA 59 ai A A Et es 


— 


PLL 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


0 0 0 3 

0 0 455 12 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 0 336 

0 0 0 21 

4 0 0 46 

0 0 0 12 

0 0 0 17 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 108 37 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 23 47 

0 0 0 3 

0 0 0 20 

0 0 42 20 

0 0 0 24 

0 0 0 13 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 17 

0 0 0 2 

0 0 50 210 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 9 

0 0 0 11 

0 0 77 16 

0 0 0 64 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 7 

0 0 0 28 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 9 

0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 6 

0 0 0 27 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 18 

00 0 0 0 12 
040 0 0 23 4⁵ 
035 0 0 0 28 
018 0 0 59 77 
207 0 0 38 20 
323 0 0 0 15 
902 0 0 0 11 
089 0 0 0 3 
746 0 0 0 2 
589 0 0 0 9 
451 0 0 0 9 
564 0 0 0 8 
031 0 0 0 0 
457 0 0 0 3 
075 0 0 0 8 
038 0 0 177 111 
784 0 0 0 3 
038 0 0 0 1 
537 0 0 0 0 
093 0 0 47 47 
065 0 0 0 64 
487 0 0 0 12 
003 0 0 0 15 
413 0 0 0 0 


| 

State total $4, 297, 248.96 $10, 851, 950. 00 
A A A E $28, 899. 49 $61, 281. 60 
FC A R ne eeee 78, 080. 71 230, 061. 34 
Sn 144, 731. 81 316, 621. 60 
pT ae N RIE! St Salad 22, 438. 38 58, 472. 86 
Se Ee 55, 391.77 133, 287. 48 
a NR ARE EAA 0 ean ncnates „ 034. 06 41, 620. 42 
FF 56, 431. 53 137, 372. 92 
J A000 122, 635. 54 310, 748. 78 
Cass. Se ets eS ae oF 168, 476. 71 445, 568. 30 
Sts.. OS en a a R 62, 278. 09 218, 571. 04 
6Äoçm„ꝓ̃‚ͤ ̃˙ 5 S 72, 974. 29 164, 694. 30 
::: ES i ae ee 48, 891.91 121, 541. 84 
Dunn... 92, 188. 87 216, 017. 64 

Eddy 42, 821. 43 113, 370. 

ons 100, 311. 80 , 340. 
Foster 28, 529. 59 90,.901. 04 
Golden Valley. 26, 998. 63 85, 538. 90 
Grand Forks... 96, 055. 47 279, 852. 64 


NORTH DAKOTA 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


0 106 

0 0 0 
0 0 18 
0 0 57 
0 0 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 11 
0 29 28 
0 0 4 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 3 
0 0 0 
0 0 1 
0 47 1 
0 0 38 
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December 1, 1967 


Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, eto. Continued 


Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


amount 


$116, 403. 39 
35, 319. 50 
54, 42 


sf 4 
119, 382. 01 


auth 


287, 002. 16 


OHIO 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


quent 


ecooooocoocec]|ooocooeceoooce|cecooec]e|sso 


Formula rate: 4% State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


281, 922. 04 
401, 893. 84 

98, 082. 50 
312, 895. 51 
330, 654. 14 
112, 516. 97 


on 
2 

— 
2 
x 


151, 540. 46 


3, 665, 590. 99 
141, 923. 74 
164, 793. 53 
108, 821. 27 

79, 249. 49 
269, 498. 59 


$36, 660, 609. 79 


$72, 122, 315. 04 


605, 155. 80 
839, 557. 92 
253, 297. 28 
666, 692. 74 
681, 502. 46 


2 
SSE 
BER 


8888888 
3888888 
SS88888 


85 
3882 


8 


© 
9 


8888888885 
ND Qm 
888888888 
SSS S888 S888 


Neglected 


J 
cooocoocoecoc\|ocecoocococe|eceooeceooecoocea 


11, 644 


548 


— 
© 


eo 


— 
SSS f S e e e e e e 


— 
SSN DN SSS SS 


homes 


— 


— 


— 
CNS LOSS 


28S 


— 
to o 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete.—Continued 


OH1O—Continued 


[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


amount 


$619, 551.17 


266, 801. 19 
225, 613. 76 
117, 067. 10 


4, 

153, 367. 03 
727, 510. 34 
188, 638. 11 
123, 183. 27 
891, 754. 85 
1, 594, 621. 01 
536, 443. 62 
257, 324. 96 
86, 351. 18 


Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


authorized Eligible 
total 
$1, 222, 823. 26 4, 789 
143, 490. 74 12, 311 
296, 705. 08 1, 162 
1, 854, 279. 08 7, 262 
430, 247. 90 1, 685 
332, 708. 02 1, 303 
500, 211. 06 1, 959 
311, 514. 80 1, 220 
„079. 96 1, 794 
318, 408. 98 1, 247 
3, 378, 914. 22 13, 233 
171, 077. 80 670 
201, 718. 60 790 
759, 125. 82 2, 973 
171, 588. 48 672 
214, 485. 60 840 
143, 501. 08 562 
355, 433. 28 1, 392 
408, 544. 00 1, 600 
492, 295. 52 1, 928 
466, 761. 52 1, 828 
314, 323. 54 1, 231 
433, 567. 32 1, 698 
755, 295. 72 2, 958 
„490. 90 3, 135 
346, 241. 04 1, 356 
1, 368, 367. 06 5, 359 
482, 081. 92 1, 888 
292, 364. 30 1, 145 
1, 909, 432. 52 7, 478 
813, 846. 11, 020 
1, 124, 517. 36 4, 404 
„215. 96 2.194 
219, 081. 72 858 
246, 658. 44 966 
276, 022. 54 1, 081 
493, 061. 54 1, 931 
594, 942. 20 2, 330 
605, 155. 80 2, 370 
259, 170. 10 1,015 
352, 113. 86 1, 379 
189, 717. 62 743 
OKLAHOMA 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
In low- In foster 
income N. homes 
families 
4. 293 0 30 230 
10, 932 0 376 273 
1. 107 0 29 1 
883 0 0 221 
1, 604 14 0 30 37 
1, 278 0 0 0 25 
1, 926 8 0 13 12 
1, 220 0 0 0 0 
1, 736 0 0 32 26 
1, 192 49 0 0 6 
11, 843 588 0 234 568 
655 7 0 0 8 
772 5 0 0 13 
2, 819 43 0 40 71 
647 9 0 0 16 
821 9 0 0 10 
557 0 0 0 5 
1, 312 40 0 40 2 
1, 533 11 0 24 30 
1, 842 83 0 0 3 
1, 695 48 0 0 85 
1, 163 20 0 29 19 
1, 695 0 0 0 3 
2,771 31 0 16 140 
2, 971 88 0 0 76 
1, 296 29 0 0 31 
5, 035 215 0 71 38 
1, 795 13 0 45 35 
1, 105 0 0 33 7 
7, 072 118 0 91 197 
9, 779 358 118 237 528 
4,155 131 0 43 75 
2, 157 7 0 0 30 
838 11 0 0 9 
875 0 0 78 13 
1, 051 30 0 0 0 
1, 849 14 0 35 33 
232 0 0 88 10 
2, 306 0 0 34 30 
1, 008 0 0 0 7 
1, 328 5 0 0 46 
725 7 0 0 11 


Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


908, 441, 81 
273, 937. 32 
1 1 
118, 732. 67 
358, 316. 21 
420, 053. 30 
119, 565. 61 
361, 340. 18 
315, 876. 19 
393, 525. 97 


82, 579. 91 
120, 776. 28 
310, 767. 15 


222, 259. 98 
75, 871. 82 


$18, 196, 358. 96 


82, 150. 70 
697, 078. 20 
278, 831. 28 
539, 022. 


499, 189. 70 | 
178; 993. 34 


2 
E 


JSccee Sg SSS SSS 
— e E888 
nen- - 


— 
— 


SSS 


SSB SSS 


— 
— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SSS 
— 
S 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete——Continued 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 


[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


amount authorized 


$149, 811. 29 
1 1 


$332, 197. 34 
34, 631. 58 270, 660. 40 


p pt 
< 


ress 


87, 610. 54 
120, 498. 37 
543, 250. 26 
311, 975. 37 


3, 946, 279. 70 
873, 518. 14 


213, 797. 92 
86, 987.61 


PY. 


— 
pat pud et ttt 


— 


ο nE SAS ν De ore com 


— 


— 
e eee eee T TSE 


554 

62 628 

198. 91 2, 661 

120, 762. 19 638 
, 419. 24 695 
35, 795. 32 345 
125, 840. 98 716 
253, 285. 09 1, 637 
10, 359. 58 59 
20, 053. 88 187 
29, 322. 15 201 
41, 499. 87 ; 374 
298, 245. 34 266. 56 1, 980 
37, 338. 87 87, 738. 56 252 
146, 792. 90 271, 432. 00 830 
194, 585. 76 368, 267. 20 1, 102 
30, 053. 35 69, 545. 28 214 
524, 125. 05 1, 066, 654. 40 3, 157 
124, 569. 69 251, 184. 64 768 
265, 390. 17 528, 485. 44 1, 570 
186, 375. 97 430, 183. 04 1, 301 
722, 166. 92 1, 439, 029. 76 046 
15, 939. 01 34, 332, 48 115 
2, 213, 065. 09 3, 862, 550. 72 10, 015 
148, 784. 52 308, 112. 00 880 
7 16, 726. 08 57 

157, 283. 84 502 

384, 112. 96 1,121 

142, 024. 96 444 

61, 622. 40 202 

181, 052. 48 579 

660, 533. 44 1, 919 

14, 378. 56 49 

1, 332 


— w 
88 


SSS SSS SSS t e e e 


SS ES 


SANS SSS g 
— 
SSS 


A 
© 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete.—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Formula rate: 3 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $268.78] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
à amount author; 


In low- 
income AFDC 
famili 


$100, 584, 733. 06 


$50, 081, 775. 83 374, 227 323,070 | 34, 190 


187,399.14 | . 483, 266, 44 0 
6, 662, 870. 63 11, 907, 222. 78 338 
422, 293. 2 „646. 62 0 
648, 923.72 1, 239, 344. 58 49 
298, 947. 30 695, 602, 64 0 
694, 882. 89 1, 545, 753, 78 61 
603, 807. 5 „ 544. 38 0 
333, 805. 83 748, 014. 74 0 
598, 425. 22 1, 319, 978. 58 250 
373, 442. 08 755.5 0 
1, 229, 545. 93 2, 753, 113. 54 39 
16, 909. 19 „210. 18 0 
222, 467. 63 536, 484. 88 20 
251, 861. 43 605, 830. 12 0 
564, 315. 53 1, 246, 332. 86 0 
189, 864. 62 420, 640. 70 0 
536, 949. 73 1, 204, 671. 96 0 
146, 925. 26 818, 235. 52 0 
188, 811. 91 470, 902, 56 0 
429, 991. 19 851, 495, 04 0 
338, 712. 83 801, 501. 96 0 
1, 210, 599. 14 2, 222, 273. 04 0 
1, 555, 566. 65 2, 927, 014. 20 452 
73, 717. 38 185, 726. 98 0 

1, 025, 306. 74 2, 057, 242. 12 94 
1, 997, 967. 39 098. 48 0 
22, 271. 62 69, 614. 02 0 
382,502.41 950, 943. 64 0 
99, 164, 29 700. 0 
358, 964. 31 729, 468. 92 36 
357, 247. 65 770, 861. 04 r 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


621, 150. 58 
323, 342. 34 
2, 122, 555. 66 
2} 168, 517. 04 
823, 004. 36 
567, 663. 36 
1, 050, 123. 46 
4; 161, 520. 74 
974, 865. 06 
545. 60 
1; 091, 784. 36 33 
657, 973. 44 
313, 128. 70 0 
1, 521, 026. 02 267 
149, 710. 46 557 546 0 0 
1, 230, 743. 62 4, 579 4, 234 228 0 
1, 351, 425. 84 5, 4,796 172 0 
370, 378. 84 1, 378 1. 239 1 92 
21, 728, 175. 20 ; 61,846 | 13, 804 757 
77, 139 267 0 0 0 
231,957.14 863 700 42 0 23 29 
2, 172, 279. 96 8, 082 7, 559 404 0 88 31 
487.78 1, 051 1,012 2 0 0 7 
1,528, 551. 86 5, 687 5, 352 267 0 20 48 
„717.38 3 5 0 0 18 
418, 221. 68 1, 556 1, 388 112 0 0 56 
427, 360. 20 1, 590 1, 430 118 0 0 42 
219, 055. 70 815 768 0 0 11 
503, 962. 50 1, 875 1, 668 162 0 0 45 
252, 115. 64 38 875 1 0 22 31 
1, 088, 833. 17 2, 211, 790. 62 8, 229 7, 239 618 247 0 125 
120, 915. 79 338, 662. 80 1, 26 1, 207 0 0 27 
1, 409, 956. 75 3, 033, 988. 64 288 10, 708 421 0 49 110 
109, 292. 65 275, 768. 28 1, 02 902 0 71 23 
771. 422. 43 1, 668, 586. 24 6,208 5, 567 339 0 32 270 


RHODE ISLAND 
[Formula rate: „ State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8272.38] 


State total $3, 751, 839. 00 $7, 236, 047. 08 | 78€ 
09, 840. 64 230, 705, 86 847 766 41 0 0 4c 

337, 483, 22 5 2, 472 2, 038 294 0 0 140 

553, 057. 19 970, 762. 32 3, 564 3, 384 125 0 0 55 

2, 558, 101. 21 4, 992, 453. 02 18, 329 14, 374 3, 248 0 194 515 

193, 356. 74 368, 802. 52 1, 354 1,172 144 0 0 38 


34594 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE December 1, 1967 
Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Formula rate: i State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- In foster 
total income Neglected | homes 
families 
S 823, 803, 543. 89 $76, 154, 388.98 296, 556 0 0 848 843 
neee 186, 583, 07 633, 243.20. 0 0 0 3 
. SPR D (ee 616, 533. 28 0 0 0 32 
„TT 218, 178. 27 0 0 0 0 
8 576, 547. 62 0 0 20 122 
a cece 272, 625. 37 0 0 0 0 
276, 430. 97 0 0 0 3 
353, 861. 70 0 0 0 20 
550, 756. 88 0 0 0 1 
321, 160. 68 0 0 0 2 
1, 644, 851. 15 0 0 122 62 
„474. 47 0 0 30 3 
7D DU ae 310, 500. 07 0 0 0 5 
3 558, 924. 51 0 0 0 36 
C 693, 974. 38 0 0 37 0 
CC 471, 998. 16 0 0 0 5 
FE 775, 691. 38 0 0 0 33 
P 630, 820. 85 0 0 0 1 
di eee 301, 792. 79 0 0 0 3 
3 „064. 54 0 0 0 0 
„ 306, 490. 39 0 0 0 0 
r ae el he 1, 198, 239, 21 0 0 26 18 
e 551, 485. 38 0 0 0 0 
S 832, 003. 51 0 0 69 159 
e 301, 876. 04 0 0 255 5 
—r... aie a EE 314, 303, 86 0 0 0 2 
PE N 891, 157. 62 0 0 0 16 
190, 565. 63 0 0 0 5 
434, 225. 54 0 0 18 13 
247, 450. 54 0 0 0 25 
342, 649. 91 0 0 0 7 
537, 874. 34 0 0 0 3 
313, 370. 57 0 0 21 15 
114, 357. 92 0 0 0 2 
eee eee 594, 654. 41 0 0 0 1 
6 529, 571. 68 0 0 0 22 
. 285, 469. 57 0 0 0 10 
Sc ean eae 275, 066. 34 0 0 202 6 
. 1, 099, 839. 14 0 0 0 19 
r 174, 922. 08 0 0 0 14 
Saget als Wage: 1, 062, 959. 68 0 0 0 93 
— 166, 178. 75 0 0 0 1 
rr 870, 589. 23 X 0 0 0 49 
3 971, 073, 33 x 0 0 0 0 
he Eo EEE 239, 128. 94 806, 619.06 0 0 0 2 
Williams burg 1, 123, 150. 95 2, 921, 344.94 0 0 0 0 
o T a eathe 526, 119. 19 1, 922, 710.20 0 0 48 25 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8255.34] 
$5, 825, 783. 03 $13, 245, 507. 16 51, 874 17 1, 931 547 
66, 888. 47 150, 395, 26 0 0 4 
148, 663. 42 339, 346. 86 0 0 15 
49, 070. 39 98, 816. 58 0 0 3 
121, 105. 22 243, 849. 70 0 0 3 
136, 785. 47 340, 368. 22 0 0 3 
208, 829, 23 457, 058. 60 0 0 16 
70, 860. 52 150, 395. 26 0 258 5 
43, 465. 26 751. 0 0 2 
39, 569. 91 050. 0 0 3 
39, 235. 52 89, 113. 66 0 0 0 
210, 509. 27 436, 631. 40 0 362 12 
102, 724. 45 222, 145. 80 0 0 6 
55, 211. 23 160, 864. 20 0 0 6 
161, 152. 54 342, 410. 94 0 0 22 
91, 839. 47 221, 124. 44 0 43 20 
18, 324. 25 56, 940, 82 0 0 1 
103, 307. 50 249, 977. 86 0 16 28 
124, 104. 48 5, 428. 3 0 0 15 
66, 850. 87 177, 971, 98 0 0 3 
68, 121. 07 191, 505. 00 0 0 1 
94, 865. 35 179, 504. 02 0 0 2 
71, 776.79 134, 053. 50 0 0 3 
47, 819. 47 93, 965. 12 0 0 11 
47, 944. 29 125, 882. 62 0 0 0 
136, 640. 66 „085. 0 0 11 
75, 721. 07 174, 141. 88 0 0 2 
22, 515. 69 46, 471. 0 0 0 
78, 031.75 174, 652. 56 0 0 2 
92, 125. 28 192, 015. 68 0 0 1 
105, 616. 75 185, 121. 50 0 0 0 
12, 356. 08 32, 172. 84 0 0 0 
43, 914. 29 95, 752. 50 0 0 17 
160, 121. 35 343, 432. 30 0 0 1 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Tatably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Piene 


$62, 037. 46 $126, 903. 98 497 0 0 212 3 
11, 573. 21 35, 747. 60 140 0 0 0 6 
64, 501. 36 147, 841. 86 579 0 0 0 0 
15, 583. 83 53, 110. 72 208 0 0 0 0 
64, 530. 55 173, 120. 52 678 15 0 0 2 
91, 524. 02 204, 527. 34 801 9 0 0 5 

03. 120, 775. 82 473 8 0 0 13 

113, 123. 78 283, 682. 74 1, 111 0 0 0 14 
43, 694. 64 93, 965. 12 368 10 0 0 3 

111, 051. 24 256, 872. 04 1, 006 5 0 0 9 

794. 04 177, 971. 3 697 0 0 0 0 
73, 812. 10 204, 782. 802 18 0 0 3 
60, 281. 61 173, 886. Sa 681 21 0 0 6 
54, 876. 14 119, 243. 78 467 45 0 0 3 
209. 12 192, 015. 68 752 0 0 0 7 

277, 485. 67 679, 204. 40 2, 660 189 17 0 93 
70, 155. 22 209, 123. 46 819 4 0 0 5 

150, 517. 39 413, 395. 46 1, 619 294 0 0 57 
60, 585. 82 112, 604. 94 441 3 0 0 0 
29, 830. 04 66, 388. 40 260 8 0 0 0 

221, 270. 94 475, 187.74 1, 861 114 0 112 3 
31, 558. 74 88, 092. 30 345 0 0 0 0 

169, 537. 46 415, 438. 18 1, 627 69 0 461 19 

136, 707. 79 281, 129. 34 1,101 5 0 0 2 
10, 522. 64 24, 001. 96 4 0 0 4 
23, 432. 58 58, 728. 20 12 0 0 2 

210, 346. 32 407, 777. 98 1, 597 188 0 467 28 

82. 62 196, 356. 46 76 32 0 0 10 

140, 757. 08 319, 941. 02 1, 253 7 0 0 18 
97, 071. 55 205, 804 16 0 0 3 
40, 725. 29 100, 348. 62 393 36 0 0 0 

4, 325. 81 21, 703. 90 85 2 0 0 0 

133, 786. 21 288, 789. 54 1, 131 61 0 0 11 

26, 020. 31 66, 643. 74 261 67 0 0 0 
TENNESSEE 

Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

$32, 293, 761. 83 $86, 188, 740. 30 337, 545 334, 589 0 56 864 1, 036 
| 372, 055. 09 1, 055, 064. 88 4, 132 4,117 0 0 0 15 
| 162, 807. 46 812 722. 72 2, 008 1, 993 0 0 0 15 
| 101, 719. 03 257, 638. 06 1, 009 1, 007 0 0 0 2 
157, 109. 80 399, 607. 10 1. 565 1, 565 0 0 0 0 
073, 27 1, 182, 990, 22 4, 633 4, 598 0 0 13 22 
245, 972. 51 9, 177. 36 3, 404 3, 289 0 0 106 9 
511, 981. 70 » 239, 1 4, 853 4, 840 0 0 0 13 
, 890. 97 271, 937. 10 1, 1, 065 0 0 0 0 
306, 143. 88 737, 6 2, 889 2, 880 0 0 0 9 
378, 526. 57 978, 207. 54 3, 831 3, 776 0 0 35 20 
35 200, 441. 90 785 785 0 0 0 0 
139, 030. 60 374, 328. 44 1, 466 1. 450 0 0 0 16 
420, 936. 68 1, 001, 443. 48 3, 922 3,915 0 0 0 7 
188, 920. 12 390, 159. 52 1, 528 1, 521 0 0 0 7 
374, 754. 94 967, 993. 94 3, 791 3, 782 0 0 0 9 
219, 117. 69 647, 286. 90 2,535 2, 523 0 0 0 12 
244, 460. 31 625, 583. 00 2, 450 2, 447 0 0 0 3 
288, 191. 04 808, 917. 1 3, 3, 163 0 0 0 5 
1, 536, 942. 23 4, 805, 243. 46 18, 819 18, 543 0 0 185 91 
118, 457. 07 296, 960. 42 1, 1, 158 0 0 0 5 
84 375, 860. 48 1, 472 1, 472 0 0 0 0 

154, 968. 95 469, 059. 58 1, 837 1, 826 0 0 0 11 

400, 460. 63 1, 001, 188. 14 3, 921 0 0 0 13 

2. 84 1, 669, 157. 58 6, 537 6, 531 9 0 0 6 

300, 456. 21 743, 805. 42 2,913 2, 913 0 0 0 0 

250, 216. 59 677, 161. 68 2, 652 „ 0 0 0 6 

560, 023. 68 1, 455, 438. 00 5, 700 5, 695 0 0 0 5 

302, 945. 78 020. ; , 996 0 0 0 4 

210, 906. 32 522, 425. 64 2, 046 2, 040 0 0 0 6 

1, 253, 464. 06 4 4, 739 0 0 161 9 

189, 218. 76 , 124. 64 1, 896 1, 896 0 0 0 0 

222, 578. 67 678, 438. 38 „ 65 2, 641 0 0. 0 16 

1, 903. 55 3, 784, 138. 80 14, 820 14, 427 0 0 342 51 
207, 129. 16 56, 292. 58 1,7 1, 787 0 0 0 0 
„140. 978, 718, 22 5 3, 831 0 0 0 2 

293, 444: 14 678, 949. 06 2, 659 2, 653 0 0 0 6 

426, 382. 12 981, 016. 28 3, 842 3, 842 0 0 0 0 

653, 702. 15 1, 407, 178. 74 5, 511 5, 502 0 0 0 9 

233, 582. 23 577, 579. 08 2, 262 2, 247 0 0 0 15 

190, 010. 71 513, 999. 42 2, 013 , 008 0 0 0 5 

144, 204. 34 387, 095. 44 1, 516 1, 516 0 0 0 0 
60, 874. 87 167, 247. 70 655 655 0 0 0 0 

110, 454. 71 323, 005. 10 1, 265 1, 263 0 0 0 2 

194, 354. 61 477, 230. 46 , 86! 5 0 0 0 0 

162, 062. 71 469, 314. 92 1, 838 1, 834 0 0 0 4 

234, 022. 23 538, 001. 38 2, 107 2, 107 0 0 0 0 

1, 284, 418. 20 3, 772, 648. 50 14, 775 14, 540 0 0 81 154 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


December 1, 1967 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible Tn low- Delin- In foster 
total 5 — AFDC quent | Neglected} homes 
‘am 
8217, 709. 86 $495, 870. 28 1, 941 0 0 0 1 
472, 387. 81 1, 106, 132. 88 4, 320 0 0 0 12 
286, 474. 89 756, 572. 42 2, 957 0 0 0 6 
74, 574. 12 273. 96 894 0 0 0 0 
301, 319. 75 716, 228. 70 2, 797 0 0 0 8 
191, 410. 39 564, 812. 08 2, 210 0 0 0 2 
340, 730. 42 959, 312. 38 3, 751 0 0 0 6 
322, 231. 25 739, 975. 32 2, 895 0 0 0 3 
161, 603. 13 456, 292. 58 1, 787 0 0 0 0 
693, 022. 91 1, 740, 652. 78 6, 793 0 0 0 24 
, 558. 35, 634. 2, 879 0 0 0 2 
164; 677. 97 435, 610. 04 1, 706 0 0 0 0 
353, 653. 13 946, 290. 04 3, 529 0 0 175 2 
114, 127. 01 237, 466. 20 930 0 0 0 0 
353, 784. 91 879, 390. 96 3, 443 0 0 0 1 
324, 986. 54 959, 312. 38 „ 729 0 0 0 28 
37, 147. 52 93, 454. 44 360 0 0 0 6 
243, 402. 77 617, 922. 80 2, 420 0 0 0 0 
268, 883. 67 704, 227.72 2, 758 0 0 0 2 
271, 096. 31 670, 267. 50 2, 619 0 0 0 6 
88, 524. 42 210, 910. 84 826 0 0 0 0 
79, 208. 23 218, 315. 70 855 0 0 0 0 
113, 132. 76 324, 537. 14 1, 271 0 0 0 0 
296, 898. 92 „473. 46 3, 304 0 0 0 15 
194, 426. 90 572, 216. 94 2, 198 0 0 40 3 
337, 669. 72 850, 282. 20 3, 314 0 0 0 16 
291, 619. 46 783, 383. 12 3, 061 0 0 0 7 
325, 739. 04 917, 436. 62 3, 580 0 0 0 13 
300, 055. 15 795, 639. 44 3, 104 0 0 0 12 
65, 173. 13 196, 101. 12 768 0 0 0 0 
316, 285. 35 877. 34 , 109 0 0 159 33 
3, 967, 737. 70 11, 376, 163. 02 43, 942 0 56 387 168 
, 847. 69 „157. 1, 434 0 0 0 0 
114, 292. 91 279, 341. 96 1, 092 0 0 0 2 
702 638. 14 2, 013, 100. 56 866 0 0 0 18 
322, 927. 67 930, 714. 30 3, 644 0 0 0 1 
575, 939. 44 1, 266, 997. 08 4, 910 0 0 50 2 
61, 632. 90 181, 291. 40 709 0 0 0 1 
146, 534. 13 356, 454. 64 1, 396 0 0 0 0 
141, 693. 82 353, 135: 22 1, 383 0 0 0 0 
64, 801. 83 166, 992. 36 654 0 0 0 0 
217, 815. 49 673, 586. 92 2, 624 0 0 0 14 
411, 980. 49 1, 305, 298. 08 5, 085 0 0 0 27 
195, 673. 19 25, 745. 2, 057 0 0 0 2 
214, 760. 32 620, 476. 20 2, 423 0 0 0 7 
258, 881. 34 606, 687. 84 2, 375 0 0 0 1 
273, 637. 84 08, 823. 84 2, 645 0 0 130 1 
201, 101. 58 623, 795. 62 2, 443 0 0 0 0 
TEXAS 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
„F 8166, 683, 398. 60 | 652, 790 | 647, 026 0 613 3, 882 1, 269 


375, 850. 03 

a 20, 165. 87 

a 287, 870. 05 

A 48, 719. 06 

x 19, 841. 76 

= 4, 734. 76 

= 341, 695. 86 

i — 170, 163. 29 
C 3 71, 091. 88 
( 0b X 42, 487. 20 
. E 1 Se x 264, 429. 33 
TTT J 40. 298. 88 
— A 2 360, 443. 51 
A oo aoe i 531, 228. 96 
P ö a 4, 742, 030. 77 
CCC — 29, 363. 02 
SN ar ok se cna os ages a 4, 444. 67 
OBS... O OE z 81, 992, 34 
Bowie J 606, 290, 51 
Brazoria.. = 367, 352. 51 
Brazos.. ` 372 730. 72 
Brewster 1 „825. 50 
riscoe.. d 25, 258. 08 
Brooks.. a 156, 502. 13 
Brown 2 142, 659. 12 
e neuen’ x 191, 855. 26 
jos Ya fe] Sica gil Ves Spates Snap 87, 947. 26 
Caldwell coo ck es GEL aa & 258, 574. 84 
P F a | Se i 134, 649. 51 
ne 40, 425. 76 
mern $ 2, 753, 788. 29 
CA u na a 100, 134. 75 
) a ae E ETE 25, 820. 09 
BBA. 371, 349. 31 


$70, 812, 117. 25 


2 157 296. 12 


391, 436. 22 
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TEXAS—Continued 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Delin- In foster 
AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
$109, 246. 38 $238, 487. 56 0 0 0 0 
66, 561. 47 176, 439.94 0 0 0 0 
382, 129. 43 895, 732. 72 0 0 9 3 
52, 398. 30 159, 332. 16 0 0 0 0 
, 565. 83, 240. 84 0 0 0 0 
40, 126. 46 130, 989. 42 0 0 62 0 
20, 617. 79 „ 705, 86 0 0 0 0 
107, 449. 29 237, 976. 88 0 0 0 0 
4. 581. 67 720, 824. 82 0 0 0 9 
57, 807. 04 151, 671. 96 0 0 0 0 
203, 836. 06 449, 909. 08 0 0 0 0 
103, 683. 15 270, 660. 40 0 0 0 0 
114, 960, 37 259, 425. 44 0 0 0 0 
27, 115. 17 70, 729. 18 0 0 0 0 
133, 030. 08 335, 516. 76 0 0 0 0 
91, 273. 84 267, 340. 98 0 0 0 0 
61, 826. 93 155, 757. 40 0 0 0 0 
16, 359. 99 29, 619. 44 0 0 0 0 
16, 043. 22 63, 835. 00 0 0 0 0 
‘109, 219. 23 271, 681. 76 0 0 0 1 
20, 860. 48 53, 366. 06 0 0 0 0 
34, 958, 40 92, 433. 08 0 0 0 0 
3, 276, 621, 11 8, 477, 288. 00 0 70 571 324 
152, 649. 79 414, 416. 82 0 0 0 2 
118, 203. 29 303, 343. 92 0 0 0 0 
79, 115. 83 174, 397. 22 0 0 0 0 
172, 850. 61 2, 462. 48 0 0 22 0 
360, 189. 29 718, 016. 08 0 0 0 0 
55, 023. 62 116, 690. 38 0 0 0 0 
245, 387. 27 531, 362. 54 0 0 0 0 
25, 360. 14 81, 198. 12 0 0 0 0 
265, 231. 57 544, 129. 54 0 0 0 0 
110, 929. 88 298, 747. 80 0 0 0 1 
345, 705. 85 807, 895. 76 0 0 22 11 
22, 176. 05 53, 621. 40 0 0 0 D 
459, 196. 29 038. 6 0 0 80 0 
1, 613, 860. 07 4, 459, 257. 76 0 0 95 84 
442.73 , 699. 2 0 0 38 0 
474, 295. 79 844, 920. 06 0 0 0 0 
279, 947. 11 587, 537. 34 0 0 0 1 
309, 761. 12 680, 991. 78 0 0 0 2 
4, 505. 33 194, 313. 74 0 0. 0 0 
91, 095. 01 266, 830. 30 0 0 0 0 
38, 800.16 81, 453. 46 0 0 0 0 
496, 429. 22 1, 077, 024. 12 0 0 0 0 
„209. 38 140, 203, 02 0 0 0 0 
273, 649. 29 485, 912. 02 0 0 32, 0 
255, 515. 16 509, 913. 98 0 0 0 0 
9, 158. 35 175, 673. 92 0 0 0 4 
811, 216. 74 1, 908, 921. 84 0 0 57 16 
38, 884. 75 93, 709. 78 0 0 0 0 
50, 301. 67 188, 696. 26 0 0 0 0 
178. 5, 362. 14 0 0 0 0 
109, 444, 31 195, 845. 78 0 0 0 0 
326, 438. 58 661, 841. 28 0 0 0 0 
100, 261. 38 226, 231. 24 0 0 0 0 
353, 586. 75 932, 757. 02 0 0 0 5 
503, 663. 7: 1, 182, 479. 54 0 0 0 0 
218, 951. 55 „ 466. 0 0 0 0 
284, 072. 91 691, 971. 40 0 0 0 0 
287, 584. 97 807, 129. 74 0 0 0 0 
81, 925. 93 185, 887. 52 0 0 0 6 
729. 67 189, 462. 28 0 0 0 0 
18, 181. 67 50, 301. 98 0 0 0 0 
73, 775. 11 184, 100. 14 0 0 0 0 
196, 451. 16 461, 399. 38 0 0 0 0 
5, 120, 981. 04 12, 389, 352. 14 0 132 344 295 
„665. 23 1, 354, 068. 02 0 0 0 0 
4, 394. 34 10, 468. 94 0 0 0 0 
117, 890. 01 264, 787. 58 0 0 0 0 
256, 585. 15 576, 047. 04 0 0 0 0 
19, 808. 89 40, 854. 40 0 0 0 0 | 
290, 771. 48 606, 432. 50 0 0 0 3 
3, 867, 718. 96 8, 650, 663. 86 0 0 0 18 
293, 026. 44 649, 840. 30 0 0 63 0 
170, 396. 31 480, 805, 22 0 0 0 0 
35, 631. 45 88, 347 64 0 0 0 0 
183, 140. 80 421, 311. 00 0 0 0 0 
384, 420. 14 726, 442. 30 0 0 0 0 
135, 488. 46 399, 607. 10 0 0 0 0 
23, 435. 47 76, 857. 34 0 0 0 0 
354, 473. 20 740, 741. 34 0 0 204 1 
57, 449. 61 145, 799. 14 0 0 0 0 
2, 315. 66 20, 937. 88 0 0 0 0 
21, 672.17 82, 219. 48 0 0 0 0 
144, 774. 38 352, 879. 88 0 0 0 0 
232, 762. 31 584, 728. 60 0 0 0 1 
9, 085. 89 39, 577. 70 155 155 0 0 0 0 
1, 210, 443. 55 2, 909, 854. 64 11, 396 | 11, 353 0 0 17 26 
83, 892. 42 206, 059. 38 807 807 0: 0 0 0 


i . . .. 
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TEXAS—Continued 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent Neglected homes 
families | 
$557, 482. 44 $1, 204, 694. 12 4, 718 4,718 0 0 0 0 
123, 649. 92 393, 989. 62 1, 543 1, 543 0 0 0 0 
125, 083. 40 339, 857. 54 1, 331 1, 331 0 0 0 0 
296, 264. 34 620, 731. 54 2, 431 2, 431 0 0 0 0 
291, 219, 22 683, 034. 50 2, 675 2, 675 0 0 0 0 
26, 782. 08 89, 879. 68 352 351 0 0 0 1 
20, 506. 99 47, 237. 90 185 185 0 0 0 0 
13, 285. 54 24, 767. 98 97 97 0 0 0 0 
70, 384, 35 203. 761. 32 798 797 0 0 0 1 
35, 964, 31 74, 048. 60 290 0 0 0 0 
7, 213. 18 17, 363. 12 68 0 0 0 0 
36, 747. 69 78, 134. 04 306 306 0 0 0 0 
314, 398. 15 781, 340. 40 3, 060 3, 060 0 0 0 0 
80, 742. 12 184, 355. 48 722 720 0 0 0 2 
444, 680. 32 874, 028. 82 3, 423 3, 422 0 0 0 1 
197, 570. 56 563, 024. 70 2 2.2 0 0 0 0 
87, 775. 31 225, 465, 22 883 3 0 0 0 0 
175, 242. 20 310, 493. 44 1, 216 1, 216 0 0 0 0 
337, 126. 41 686, 353. 92 2, 688 2, 688 0 0 0 0 
? 156, 564. 46 303, 599. 26 1, 189 1, 189 0 0 0 0 
201, 921. 53 411, 863. 42 1, 613 1, 613 0 0 0 0 
Liberty 366, 945. 21 857, 687. 06 3, 359 3, 359 0 0 0 0 
Limestone 268, 961. 14 563, 790. 72 2, 208 2, 208 0 0 0 0 
10, 500. 26 28, 598. 08 112 112 0 0 0 0 
114, 661. 07 284, 448. 76 1,114 1,114 0 0 0 0 
35, 716. 50 2) 901. 04 356 356 0 0 0 0 
102. 06 064. 08 12 12 0 0 0 0 
697, 056. 65 1, 833 — 5 88 7, 182 7, 003 0 0 146 33 
93, 727. 20 258, 1, 012 1, 012 0 0 0 0 
85, 322. 64 219. 847 74 861 861 0 0 0 0 
944, 919. 87 2, 240, 353. 16 8,774 8, 370 0 0 400 4 
12, 680. 77 26, 044. 68 02 1 0 0. 0 0 
129, 798. 92 223, 933. 18 877 877 0 0 0 0 
169, 620. 37 321, 473. 06 1, 259 1, 259 0 0 0 0 
ý , 409. 76 264 0 0 0 0 
44 96 108, 008. 82 423 423 0 0 0 0 | 
327, 902. 59 681, 502. 46 2 0 0 0 1 | 
329, 800. 11 719, 037. 44 2,816 2, 816 0 0 0 0 | 
233, 401. 58 574, 770. 2, 251 2, 247 0 0 0 4 | 
44, 582. 66 94, 731, 14 37 37 0 0 0 0 | 
196, 124, 02 534, 171. 28 2,092 2, 080 0 0 0 12 | 
322, 411. 11 8, 094. 2, 499 2, 499 0 0 0 0 | 
39, 983. 04 120, 391, 34 401 401 0 0 0 0 
128, 689. 90 263, 51 1, 082 1, 032 0 0 0 0 
90, 330. 26 229, 205. 32 898 0 0 0 0 
302, 096. 01 674, 352. 94 2, 641 2, 641 0 0 0 0 
25, 190. 96 56, 685. 2 2 0 0 0 0 
118, 845. 58 230, 316. 68 902 902 0 0 0 0 
34, 448. 34 72, 261. 22 283 0 0 0 0 
331, 645. 67 774, 446. 22 3, 033 3, 031 0 0 0 2 
430, 740. 76 „648. 26 3, 539 3,465 0 0 71 3 
197, 486. 90 395, 266, 32 1, 1, 548 0 0 0 0 
79, 554. 99 231, 338. 04 902 0. 0 0 4 
2, 036, 213. 76 4, 867, 035. 74 19, 061 18, 968 0 0 46 47 
„ 40 50, 301. 98 0 0 0 4 
9, 401. 72 24, 767. 98 97 97 0 0 0 0 
285, 834. 35 725, 420. 94 2, 841 2, 837 0 0 0 4 
120, 470. 02 279, 086. 62 1, 093 1, 0 0 0 0 
262, 012. 77 30, 085. 84 2, 076 2, 075 0 0. 0 1 
103, 962. 18 313, 046. 84 1, 226 0 0 80 0 
43, 626.16 148, 607. 88 582 574 0. 0 0 8 
59, 816. 29 168, 269. 00 659 659 0 0 0 0 
223, 798. 05 495, 359. 60 1,940 1, 940 0 0 0 0 
336, 811. 64 856, 665. 70 3, 355 2, 966 0 348 0 41 
68, 589. 12 164, 438. 96 0 0 0 0 
50, 757. 32 100, 348. 393 0 0 0 0 
69, 765. 12 151, 161. 28 592 513 0 0 79 0 
16, 495. 61 43, 407. 80 170 170 0 0 0 0 
38, 416. 98 79, 666. 08 312 312 0 0 0 0 
267, 709. 75 550, 513. 04 2, 156 2, 156 0 0 0 0 
164, 036. 41 430, 758. 58 1, 687 1, 687 0, 0 0 0 
146, 717. 69 323, 771. 12 A 1, 268 0 0 0 0 
4,172.74 13, 533. 0 0 0 0 
348, 721. 57 616, 646. 10 2,415 2, 415 0 0 0 0 
88.356. 89 174, 907.90 685 0 0 0 0 
168, 350. 11 346, 496. 1, 357 357 0 0 0 0 
421, 247. 77 913, 861.86 3, 3, 579 0 0 0 0 
111, 620. 64 280, 618.66 1, 099 1, 099 0 0f 0 0 
118, 866. 67 323. 260.44 1, 266 1, 266 0 0 0 0 
142, 342. 4 270, 149.72 1, 058 , 058 0 0 0 0 
788, 764. 90 1, 744, 993.56 6, 834 6, 832 0 0 0 2 
94, 114. 34 77, 716.64 | 660 0 0 36 0 
10, 822. 74 52, 855. 207 207 0 0 0 0 
95, 074. 47 225, 975.90 885 0 0 0 2 
13, 437. 93 43. 918.48 172 172 0 0 0 0 
308, 992. 65 721, 080.16 2, 824 | 2, 824 0 0 0 0 
9, 197. 60 18, 639.82 73 72 0 0 0 1 
626, 787. Fo 1, 541, 232.24 6, 036 6, 020 0 0 0 16 
24, 365. 0 51, 323.34 201 201 0 0 0 0 
517, 648, 30 1, 014, 465,82 3, 973 3, 973 0 0 0 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum Basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete —Continued 
TEXAS—Continued 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 


amount authorized 


888 
SSS SS SSS 


o 


288888888 


* 
131, 101. 10 243, 594. 36 
138, 488. 70 353, 90 
212, 113. 98 465, 229. 48 
22, 822. 88 


~ 


328, 039. 60 
1, 213, 215. 73 2, 468, 371. 78 
544, 205. 


— 


960, 589. 08 
1, 091, 578.50 


— 
m 


ecocoeoceocscoomocesoeso 
8 5 N 
SSS e SSS - ν ? RSD. 


8888S SS SS SS a a a e aa aa a 8888888888888 
kokeini Emmm EE a a e e a a a E a e e a a n a n a e n e a 


$5, 925, 164.70 896 0 25 

22, 469.92 0 0 0 

113, 115.82 16 0 0 

220, 613.76 7 0 0 

186, 908.88 6 0 0 
8 8, 170.88 0 0 0 0 
a 254, 829.32 50 0 0 35 
190. 133, 287.48 5 0 0 7 
8 121, 797.18 0 0 0 0 
; 43, 407.80 0 0 0 0 
, 809. 35 31, 406.82 0 0 0 2 
30, 601. 52 65, 877.72 0 0 0 20 
20, 299. 62 64, 856.36 0 0. 0 1 
11, 199. 95 25, 023.32 11 0 0 0 
83, 918. 21 190, 228. 30 5 0 0 1 
4, 873. 03 12, 000. 98 0 0 0 0 
13, 562. 31 31, 406.82. 0 0 0 0 
11, 893. 24 29, 364.10 0 0 0 0 
1, 106, 045. 54 2, 049, 103.50 490 0 25 392 
131, 901. 33 228, 784.64 51 0 0 26 
71, 025. 09 167, 247.70 0 0 0 5 
59, 381. 54 116, 179.70 0 0 0 1 
12, 255. 85 48, 514.60 0 0 0 2 
52, 067. 99 133, 542. 82 10 0 0 6 
66, 653. 85 163, 928. 28 9 0 0 52 
315, 997. 68 637, 073. 30 95 0 0 101 
12, 758. 07 7, 748. 58 0 0 0 7 
53, 865. 82 „ 756, 42 0 0 0 12 
25, 575. 63 40, 791. 30 0 0 0 0 
320, 763. 64 728. 60 41 0 0 92 

VERMONT 
{Formula rate: 1 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 

16, 515 0 252 785 
1, 278 0 0 43 
646 0 0 19 
1. 265 0 31 
2.286 0 115 232 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum. basic grants for fiscal year 1968, ete—Continued 


VERMONT—Continued 
[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Eligible In low- Delin- In foster 
total income AFDC quent | Neglected| homes 
families 
$18, 323. 62 $55, 153. 44 216 199 6 0 0 11 
198, 751. 99 518, 340. 20 2, 030 1, 980 0 0 0 50 
27, 560. 28 62, 558. 30 245 238 7 0 0 0 
50, 235. 65 167, 503. 04 656 588 7 0 0 61 
75, 635. 49 234, 402. 12 918 878 0 0 10 30 
162, 139, 80 364, 625. 52 1, 428 1, 361 7 0 0 60 
191, 946. 17 473, 911. 04 1, 856 1, 790 20 0 0 46 
133, 779. 21 338, 325. 50 1, 325 1, 252 15 0 0 58 
109, 234. 13 276, 533. 22 1, 083 857 0 127 99 
122, 427. 34 327, 601. 22 283 1, 208 30 0 0 45 


\ VIRGINIA 
[Formula rate: } State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$26, 172, 518.87 | $70, 480,478.84 | 276 026 268, 565 299 0 1, 326 | 5,836 
344, 629. 92 981, 271. 62 3, 843 3, 836 0 0 0 
170, 498.64 546, 938. 28 2.142 2.093 0 0 10 

89, 793. 48 254, 829. 32 998 932 0 0 64 
118, 127. 69 156. 58 1, 387 1, 384 0 0 0 
118,246.07 357 476. 00 1. 400 1. 385 0 0 0 

96,032.25 252, 275. 92 988 984 0 0 0 
162, 241, 62 467, 016. 86 1, 829 1, 652 49 0 0 
201, 940, 45 685, 332. 56 2.684 2.642 0 0 0 

45, 410.05 115, 924. 36 446 0 0 0 
223, 584. 90 671, 033. 52 2, 628 2, 572 0 0 0 

74, 547. 95 189, 717. 62 743 743 0 0 0 
111, 578. 96 0, 623. 56 1, 334 1, 0 0 0 

85 847, 984. 14 3.321 3,318 0 0 0 

558, 392. 89 1 68 6, 102 5,821 0 0 275 
194, 905. 62 484, 379.98 1, 897 1. 0 0 0 
228, 152. 83 625, 327 2) 499 2 407 0 0 0 
127, 959. 36 1, 424 1.396 0 0 0 
738.08 690, 439. 36 2.704 2.663 0 0 35 
867. 41 164, 183. 62 639 0 0 0 
203, 476. 24 462, 165. 40 1, 810 1, 800 0 0 0 
131,739.81 399, 351.76 1. 564 1, 433 5 0 53 

50, 351. 38 180, 525.38 707 701 0 0 0 

38, 956. 43 93, 965. 12 368 364 0 0 0 
117, 264. 63 374, 328 44 1, 466 1.444 0 0 0 
133, 160. 01 331, 942. 1. 300 1. 290 0 0 0 

Dickenson. 313, 323. 69 824) 402 86 3; 229 3.214 3 0 0 
Dinwiddie. 192, 342. 75 523, 447. 00 2 050 2.043 0 0 0 
Essex 62, 033. 99 193, 803. 06 759 735 0 0 0 
338, 751. 66 912, 585. 16 3, 574 3, 090 182 0 10 

193, 533.01 597, 495, 60 2. 340 2) 246 0 0 0 

98, 693. 98 2306. 1. 121 1.121 0 0 0 

90 216, 272. 98 0 0 0 

239, 573. 39 629. 2, 646 2, 638 0 0 0 

97, 195. 18 558. 1, 275 1.241 0 0 0 

426, 673. 14 1,671 649 0 0 0 

98, 683. 51 256, 361. 36 1, 997 0 0 0 

82, 981. 69 106. 02 1. 003 994 0 0 0 
170, 492. 89 520, 893. 60 2 2, 033 0 0 0 

7.977. 162, 651. 58 637 626 0 0 0 
307, 881. 22 281. 22 3, 283 3, 241 0 0 38 
591, 412. 96 1, 407, 944. 76 5, 514 5, 497 0 0 0 
107, 864.65 358, 497. 36 1, 404 1, 372 0 0 0 
157, 544. 17 464, 718. 80 1. 8 0 0 154 
207, 301. 30 676, 651. 00 2 650 2.624 0 0 0 

35, 541. 95 105, 455. 42 413 412 0 0 0 
136, 297. 32 609. 06 1, 659 1, 0 0 0 

63, 635. 201, 718. 60 779 0 0 0 

54, 843. 79 173, 375. 86 679 671 0 0 0 

40, 084. 94 110, 817. 56 434 432 0 0 0 

74, 861. 95 194, 824. 42 763 760 0 0 0 

80, 329.75 237, 210. 86 920 928 0 0 0 
666, 906. 85 1, 402, 327. 28 5, 492 5, 455 0 0 0 
191, 301.95 534, 937. 30 2.095 1.974 0 0 39 
132, 164. 11 429, 737. 22 1, 683 1, 660 0 0 0 
172, 536, 37 459, 867. 34 1, 801 1, 799 0 0 0 
103, 662. 24 244, 360. 38 957 3 0 0 0 

34, 218, 85 109, 030. 18 426 0 0 0 
627, 280 | 1, 470, 758. 40 5, 760 5, 748 0 0 0 

73, 011. 37 198, 399. 18 76 0 0 0 
205, 696, 89 | 594, 686. 86 2, 329 2, 302 0 0 0 
371, 655.50 1, 003, 230. 3, 929 3, 833 0 0 25 
164, 477. 35 433, 567. 32 1, 698 1, 691 0 0 0 

28, 311. 27 94, 986. 48 372 362 0 0 0 
255, 874. 23 748, 146. 2, 930 | 2, 859 0 0 0 
263, 222. 90 654, 691. 76 2 2) 553 0 0 0 

92, 824. 18 302, 833, 24 1. 186 1, 182 0 0 0 
168, 414. 94 425, 651. 78 1, 667 1, 649 0 0 0 
115, 169. 48 300, 790. 52 1, 178 1.150 0 0 0 
127, 814.01 366, 923. 58 1.437 1.417 0 0 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968, eto. Continued 


VIRGINIA—Continued 
[Formula rate: 35 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized Delin- 
AFDC quent 
(((( 32 oes ot = $121, 309. 16 $417, 480. 90 1, 635 1, 626 0 0 0 9 
. eee 775, 187. 81 2, 012, 845. 22 7, 883 7,710 0 0 161 12 
„ 53, 620. 86 179, 759. 36 704 691 3 0 0 10 
„„ ARS, 163, 012. 93 429, 481. 88 1, 682 1, 675 0 0 0 2 
. 70, 060. 96 215, 506. 96 844 837 0 0 0 7 
F 130, 668. 67 443, 270. 24 1, 736 1, 632 0 0 0 104 
Fo bb 436, 014. 1, 121, 708. 62 4, 393 4, 393 0 0 0 0 
. r 187, 170. 44 578, 089. 76 264 2, 242 0 0 0 22 
. 52, 259. 97 152, 693. 32 598 582 0 0 0 16 
T 51, 555. 08 151, 416. 62 593 573 0 0 0 20 
8 236, 445. 25 684. 055. 86 2, 679 2, 369 6 0 215 89 
r S 166, 420. 02 454, 760. 54 1, 781 1, 761 0 0 0 20 
221, 240. 92 723, 633. 56 834 2, 787 0 0 0 47 
381, 115. 47 939, 395. 86 3, 679 3, 653 0 0 0 26 
441, 092. 06 , 463. 3, 879 3, 852 0 0 0. 27 
106, 495. 34 345, 985. 70 1, 355 „ 3 0 0 0 28 
241, 751. 12 666, 437. 40 2, 610 0 0 0 46 
442, 984. 53 1, 106, 388. 22 4, 333 4, 308 0 0 0 25 
DaO 84, 113. 56 247, 169. 12 968 941 0 0 0 27 
TT... Urs ROR Ta 2, 842. 75 179, 504. 02 703 681 0 0 0 22 
ä 113, 112. 14 257, 893. 40 1,010 1, 010 0 0 0 0 
dee eee „053. 6 610, 517, 94 2, 391 2, 391 0 0 0 0 
POP a ain BSC 6 Ankenes an 534, 571. 96 1, 411, 519. 52 5, 528 5, 503 0 0 0 25 
ey ee 78, 473. 08 207, 336. 08 812 799 0 0 0 13 
1 A eae poo noes 445, 364. 65 1, 147, 242. 62 4, 493 4, 440 0 0 0 53 
Westmoreland— 117, 728. 03 365, 136. 20 1, 430 1, 417 0 0 0 13 
FFF 532, 263. 68 1, 350, 493. 26 5, 289 5, 274 0 0 0 15 
Nc 253, 708. 62 724, 399. 58 2, 837 2, 772 0 0 45 20 
„ 419. 48 217, 549. 68 852 842 0 0 0 10 
Alexandria City 173, 761. 68 505, 317. 86 1, 979 1, 827 0 0 0 152 
Bribeal Citys ss0 suds ae og 120, 276. 74 314, 578. 88 1, 232 1, 163 0 0 26 43 
Buena Vista City.................- 28, 756. 80 92, 688. 42 363 359 0 0 0 4 
Charlottesville City 85, 328. 40 262, 744. 86 1, 029 977 0 0 0 52 
Clifton Forge City. 24, 471. 80 61, 281. 60 240 233 0 0 0 7 
Colonial ee 18, 614. 48 52, 344. 70 205 193 0 0 0 12 
8 City 34, 690. 68 85, 283. 56 334 332 0 0 0 2 
Danville weh City 257, 451. 96 744, 316. 10 2, 915 2, 788 0 0 0 127 
Falls Church Cit; 19, 346. 35 46, 982. 56 184 166 0 0 0 18 
Ba srt 52, 227. 93 148, 097. 20 580 549 0 0 0 31 
C ON Et tenes 4, 164. 90 122, 307. 86 479 478 0 0 0 1 
Hampton iiy ets b oly oe ae 199, 786. 97 628, 647. 08 2, 462 2, 392 8 0 0 62 
cn G0 847, 220. 51 129, 712. 72 508 483 0 0 0 25 
Hopewell City 64, 397. 56 171, 333. 14 671 652 0 0 0 19 
Lynchbur, — eS 240, 348. 46 719, 548. 12 2, 818 2, 452 0 0 126 240 
artinsville City 81, 536. 85 282, 150. 70 1, 105 1, 093 0 0 0 12 
Ne News Cit 7 476, 502. 59 1, 303, 000. 02 5, 103 4, 829 0 0 0 274 
Nee 2, 103, 227. 55 4, 940, 318. 32 19, 348 18, 758 1 0 0 589 
NOON e 64, 518. 95 1, 458. 36 554 55 0 0 0 2 
Pane Ci . 272, 771. 65 741, 252. 02 2, 903 2, 854 0 0 0 49, 
Portsmou 558 e e 744, 880. 55 1, 824, 914. 98 7, 147 7,001 38 0 20 88 
ole 24. 795. 25 „048. 60 290 284 0 0 0 6 
Rector aC —: — 1, 335, 245. 64 „288, 523. 86 12, 879 11, 826 0 0 0 1, 053 
Roanoke oe. JERE Ree A ERE ARS 9, 280. 33 1, 277, 976. 70 5, 005 4,670 0 0 30 305 
South Norfolk City. 158, 503. 98 „307. 1, 46 1,390 0 0 0 72 
Staunton City 61, 210. 72 189, 206. 94 741 726 0 0 0 1⁵ 
pe City 776. 6 161, 630. 22 633 623 0 0 0 10 
37, 414. 45 4, 006. 86 329 240 0 0 0 89 
we nesboro City- 36, 392. 53 110, 817. 56 434 411 0 0 0 23 
W. bi ty 8, 904. , 427. 20 80 76 0 0 0 4 
Winchester Cit; = 43, 042. 12 141, 969. 04 556 552 4 0 0 0 
th Boston City......--....---.. 47, 963. 53 169, 035. 08 662 644 0 0 0 18 
WASHINGTON 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $283.77] 

$10, 638, 764. 00 | $21, 343, 760. 55 75, 215 174 486 3. 304 
47, 434. 50 111, 521. 61 393 0 0 1 
44, 754. 23 77, 185. 44 273 0 0 9 
241, 843. 80 490, 638. 33 1,729 0 0 99 
167, 460. 97 | 324, 916. 65 1, 145 0 0 44 
123, 380. 38 | 276, 391. 98 974 0 0 82 
287, 059. 33 590, 809. 14 2, 082 0 46 124 
15, 923. 17 36, 606. 33 129 0 0 4 
216, 715. 79 495, 746. 19 1, 747 0 18 u1 
, 532. 10 135, 358. 29 477 0 0 18 
12, 394. 83 | 54, 200. 07 191 0 0 5 
160, 575. 21 295, 404. 57 1,041 0 11 36 
„386. 90 10, 783. 26 38 0 0 2 
224, 007. 29 493, 476. 03 1, 739 0 0 26 
264, 040. 34 | 476, 449. 83 1, 679 0 0 75 
83, 293. 98 148, 127.94 §22 0 0 3 
48, 123 103, 292. 28 3 0 0 24 
2, 538, 169. 67 4, 520, 456. 10 15, 930 75 172 937 
10, 056. 81 560, 729. 52 1, 97 0 0 104 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $283.77] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced a tasers 


amount 


Delin- 
quent | Neglected 


$86, 446. 15 $205, 733. 25 


61, 405. 27 


SSS SSS 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 


568, 107, 54 
118, 332. 09 
2, 596, 211. 73 


8888888 
— 
o 


1 3 
6, 900 1, 977 


— 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Formula rate: % State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$16, 131, 533. 98 $39, 760, 778. 78 2 25 592 2, 060 
203, 486. 50 0 0 0 14 
141, 268. 43 0 0 0 54 
352, 326. 71 0 0 0 39 

„922. 89 0 0 0 56 

70, 724. 19 2 0 0 16 
480, 564. 51 0 25 86 186 
135, 194. 24 0 0 0 13 
223, 612. 73 0 0 0 3 
61, 556. 77 0 0 0 30 
775, 868. 0 0 0 70 
118, 781. 37 0 0 0 25 
113, 271. 25 0 0 0 12 
422, 659. 16 0 0 48 40 
132, 014. 12 0 0 0 10 
62, 654. 3 0 0 30 30 
119, 857. 92 0 0 0 23 
429, 241. 77 0 0 95 50 
145, 114 85 0 0 0 11 
802. 0 0 0 32 

1, 345, 756. 18 0 0 75 237 
152, 993. 52 0 0 0 36 
417, 737. 83 0 0 0 23 
758, 411. 47 0 0 0 27 
1, 143, 107. 90 0 0 0 34 
320, 933. 56 0 0 0 61 
119, 799. 23 0 0 0 45 
218, 037. 20 0 0 40 29 
634, 854, 72 0 0 0 51 
157, 484. 97 0 0 38 11 
710, 749. 19 0 0 0 18 
298, 258. 21 0 0 0 58 
201, 545. 40 0 0 0 15 
, 304. 0 0 0 29 
317, 717. 53 0 0 0 31 
240, 269. 03 0 0 104 36 
95, 492, 42 0 0 0 5 
53, 965. 76 0 0 0 8 
98,278.07 0 0 0 7 
„583. 0 0 0 44 
173, 806. 90 0 0 0 26 
976, 299. 95 0 0 26 96 
253, 412. 78 0 0 0 40 
109, 074. 30 0 0 0 13 
176, 857. 63 0 0 0 20 
237, 226. 05 0 0 0 29 
164, 495. 43 0 0 0 15 
94, 499. 29 0 0 0 28 
87, 348. 85 0 0 0 23 
181, 964. 91 0 0 0 23 
489, 526. 06 0 0 0 34 
261, 300. 00 0 0 0 19 
130, 142. 70 0 0 0 31 
45, 543. 36 0 0 0 11 
268, 343. 62 710, 611. 22 0 0 50 110 
451, 494. 56 971, 568. 70 0 0 0 23 
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WISCONSIN 
[Formula rate: 1 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $276.12] 


34603 


County 


Marquette 
Milwaukee SSeS 
Monroe 


Ratably reduced Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


65, 755. 32 167, 880. 96 
87, 133. 27 247, 127. 40 
208, 210. 10 522, 971. 28 
91, 270. 22 225, 590. 04 
296, 966. 62 710, 180. 64 
114, 928. 59 287, 440. 92 
116, 396. 68 267, 836. 40 
65, 322, 13 185, 828. 76 
235, 760. 25 611, 053, 56 
221, 941. 12 632, 590. 92 
185, 073. 13 425, 777. 04 
163, 976. 79 388, 776. 96 
661, 884. 08 1, 380, 600. 00 
233, 141. 90 555, 001. 20 
122) 333. 42 265, 351. 32 
184, 682, 91 400, 374. 00 
188, 957. 41 466, 642. 80 
225, 284. 25 485, 695. 08 
27, 393. 61 64, 059. 84 
058. 622; 098. 36 
51, 497. 15 118, 179. 36 
342, 025. 50 807, 374. 88 
107, 567. 61 271, 149. 84 
51, 488. 73 127, 843. 56 
180, 933. 52 432, 403. 92 
24, 422. 36 77, 589. 72 
182, 413. 09 363, 650. 04 
184, 128, 23 419, 978, 52 
125, 553. 89 283, 299. 12 
251, 858. 78 53, 389. 
76, 895. 01 202, 395. 96 
305, 357. 53 640, 598, 40 
136, 849. 24 336, 866. 40 
141, 378. 19 350, 672. 40 
102, 428. 52 250, 716. 96 
192, 071. 42 456, 978. 60 
373, 242. 19 910, 643. 76 
220, 084. 48 522, 971. 28 
53, 804. 20 136, 127. 16 
3, 192, 428. 96 5, 639, 751. 00 
177, 829. 70 344 24 
192) 140. 14 000. 96 
95, 111. 02 250, 440. 84 
254, 628. 46 617, 404. 32 
73, 455. 92 153, 798, 84 
58, 596. 53 147, 171. 96 
89, 220. 80 220, 455. 72 
166, 287. 41 „605 
211, 419. 86 481, 277. 16 
118, 004. 49 201, 582. 72 
427, 725. 01 812. 897. 28 
176, 965. 88 9, 388. 
329, 211. 46 717, 635. 88 
182, 745. 95 319, 746. 96 
157, 878. 65 396, 784. 44 
229, 915. 68 561, 628. 08 
121, 981. 32 226, 142. 28 
232, 462. 66 615, 747. 60 
209, 088. 46 497, 292. 12 
172, 810. 83 469, 680. 12 
178, 220. 31 413, 351. 64 
266, 395. 51 822.16 
897. 90 112, 104. 72 
195, 328. 22 451, 180. 08 
89, 528. 94 193, 284. 00 
386. 05 289, 649. 88 
287, 741.97 658, 270. 08 
166, 262. 56 401, 202. 36 
807. 64 7, 090. 00 
227, 307. 13 560, 247. 48 
189, 728. 93 467, 747. 28 
62, 768. 53 151, 313. 76 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


rer 


3888882888 


- 


— 
< 


P SS oSoSooSOoCOSCOSCOOS SSS oSOSCOSSSOSOSaSSSS 
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WYOMING 
[Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: 8276.88] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County Ratably reduced | Maximum amount 
amount authorized 


In low- 
income 
families 


Delin- 
AFDC quent | Neglected 


State total.. 81, 337, 908. 96 
PAGAN FES Wee eee. 52, 013. 96 


— — d 
2 


SCOMWMKNOCNOASHOOFPRNOUROWOH It 


SSS SS SSS SSS SSN 


Weston. 19, 745. 00 
Yellowstone National Park part 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
National total 1, 074, 176, 972. 45 82 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


E E — RF eae SSS 
8, 025, 875 | 604, 25 | 13, 8 | 55, 391 148, 695 
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APPENDIX B 


County Allotments Under Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, for Fiscal Year 1968 Based Upon $1,200,000,000 
Appropriation Distributed Under Family Income Factor of $2,000 


TITLE I, ESEA—PUBLIC LAW 89-10 AS AMENDED 
Fiscal year 1968 authorizations and appropriations, $2,000 and $3,000 low-income levels 


Children Authorization Amount available 
Program — ——— — = 
$2,000 $3,000 $2,000 1 $3,000 2 $2,000 1 $3,000 2 
Local educational agencies 6, 377, 731 8, 848, 067 $1, 754,601,427 | 82, 414, 513, 071 $1, 105, 610, 100 $1, 120, 008, 128 
VVV i a AA 87,389 87, 389 24, 746, 993 24.740, 993 15, 636, 111 11, 535, 226 
Juvenile delinquents... 3 36, 630 36, 630 9, 168, 720 9, 168, 720 5, 793, 907 , 298, 
ieee eee AES 108.282 103.22 av oon, 425 44.892 425 2 202.223 19, 212 221 
Sete ma ES 20,451; 612 25,800, 995 14.118.804 12.823.806 
ee a A — — 9, 140, 132 1, 902, 136, 223 2, 585, 610, 803 1, 200, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 
Aires amean 2 — 3 progama pots 63 percent of the authorization at the $2,000 level and 


Fiscal year 1967 authorizations and appropriations 


Program Children Maximum Amount 
authorization available 


$1,312, 005, 182 $989, 935, 591 


20, 462, 448 15, 078, 410 
8, 451, 281 12, 087, 344 
932, 549 1 224, 809 

40 401 19, 787, 847 
33,815, 410 25, 217, 066 
14, 702, 675 11, 178, 933 


1, 430, 763, 947 1, 053, 410, 000 


1$12,000,000 earmarked in appropriation language. 
Authorizations for fiscal year 1968 ($2,000 income level, $150,000 minimum administration) 


aai Miei anini Migrato: 
Inquen and neglec gratory 
in children 


in institutions | children Total 
(State (State 
agencies) 
United States, outlying parts, and 
the Department of the Interior. $1,804, 963, 018 $9,168,720] $1, 113,455 $1, 902, 136, 228 
50 States and the District of 
e Jou. ees 1, 754, 601, 427 1,851, 271, 016 


Alabama 
12, 
38, 390, 597 
Califo. 131, 1,395, 326 
— 12, 150, 000 
18, 138, 150, 000 
3, 618, 575 150, 000 
37, 207, 889 436, 960 
62, 114, 264 629, 659 
A o A ~ FOL A Ra re akon el. nomena genus 4, 061, 150, 000 
4, 111, 995 512, 723 4,731, 764 150, 000 
73, 573, 683 375, 350 74,842, 520 748, 425 
23, 433, 102 338, 581 24, 826, 519 248, 265 25, 074, 784 
21, 889, 788 42, 642 22, 410, 565 224, 106 22, 634, 671 
14, 170, 381 „283 465, 229 15, 057, 216 150, 572 15, 207, 788 
54,781,410 27,507 186, 398 55, 169, 712 551, 697 65, 721, 409 
53, 179, 406 278, 977 408, 033 54, 322, 709 543, 227 54, 865, 936 
5, 831, 710 62, 151 5,617 6, 034, 208 150, 000 6, 184, 208 
24, 610, 371 421,390 153, 204 25, 503, 252 255, 033 25, 758, 285 
27, 703, 983 221,037 155, 247 29, 196, 056 291, 961 20, 488,017 
50, 984, 352 303, 382 2, 084, 085 54, 583, 460 545, 835 55, 129, 304 
30, 401, 614 217, 307 157, 289 31, 554, 751 315, 548 31,870, 200 
65, 417, 087 73, 133 579, 622 66, 188, 320 661, 883 66, 850, 203 
30, 933, 654 189, 342 418, 247 38, 264, 621 382, 646 38, 647, 267 
4, 742, 928 46, 048 441, 483 5, 415, 721 150, 000 5, 565, 721 
9, 659, 257 49, 107 112, 2 10, 021, 621 150, 000 10, 171, 621 
1, 462, 441 49, 178 16, 85: 1, 546, 054 150, 000 1, 696, 054 
2, 289, 123 37, 586 6, 639 2, 431, 654 150, 000 2, 581, 654 
38, 426, 045 267, 424 1, 013, 700 41, 032, 704 410, 327 41, 443, 031 
12, 156, 482 99, 716 564, 301 13, 021, 911 150, 000 18, 171, 911 
„ 195, 277, 704 1, 026, 749 1, 102, 303 200, 598, 678 2, 005, 987 202, 604, 665 
86, 180, 569 324, 934, 544 88, 208, 318 882, 083 89, 090, 401 
6,919, 714 21, 314, 579 7, 344, 841 150, 000 7, 494, 841 
8 55, 924, 822 400, 715 716, 995 57, 570, 499 575, 705 58, 146, 204 
29, 036, 499 80.814 529, 575 29, 928, 273 299, 283 30, 227, 556 
1 11, 284, 822 e 952, 12, 728, 497 150, 000 12,878, 497 
78, 441, 178 207, 229 327, 346 76, 087, 826 760, 878 76, 848, 704 
5, 816, 403 OO 2 a Aa SR ee 6, 029, 268 150, 000 6, 179, 268 
53, 194, 727 „978 39, 396, 54, 064, 988 540, 650 54, 605, 638 
9, 630, 403 e 20, 619 9, 796, 293 150, 000 9, 946, 203 
56, 941, 841 196, 388 112, 992 755 57, 596, 185 575, 962 58, 172, 147 
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Authorizations for fiscal year 1968 ($2,000 income level, $150,000 minimum administration) - Continued 


Total 
50 States and the District of 
Columbia—Continued 
$103, 152, 509 $848, 750 $116, 164, 468 
4, 526, 668 292, 875 5, 134, 282 
2, 362, 150 238, 232 2, 793, 204 
47, 445, 236 434, 333 48, 945, 388 
15, 823, 867 779, 232 18, 129, 135 
28, 996, 155 158, 566 20, 559, 922 
a 3 „ teas ge 
Wyoming * „ , „ „ 
District of Gold b5la———t—— 7, 962, 308 234.845 8.648.501 
Outlying parts and the Depart- 
—.— of the Interior. 50, 361, 591 591 50, 865, 207 
Allotments for fiscal year 1968 ($2,000 income level, $150,000 minimum administration) 
Local 
educational Total 
agencies 
United States, outlying parts, and 
Department of Interior $1,137, 381, 572 $15, 636, 111 $1, 200, 000, 000 
50 States and District of Columbia I. 105, 610, 100 15, 636, 111 1, 167, 910, 813 
39, 008, 524 39, 986, 035 
1, 800, S8 . 1, 958, 190 
7, 900, 423 9, 032, 769 
23, 968, 092 24, 725, 734 
82, 483, 855 88, 327, 436 
8, 125, 085 9, 449, 513 
8, 238, 862 8, 963, 465 9, 113, 465 
2, 328, 284 2, 618, 198 2, 768, 198 
23, 987, 768 28, 170, 635 28. 452, 341 
38, 930, 484 39, 464, 263 39, 858, 906 
2, 482, 386 2, 613, 752 2,763, 752 
2, 632, 591 3, 029, 381 3, 179, 381 
46, 112, 743 46, 907, 998 47, 377, 078 
14, 686, 836 15, 560, 168 15, 715, 770 
15, 056, 361 15, 414, 565 15, 568, 711 
9, 403, 977 9, 992, 513 10, 142, 513 
34, 334, 575 34, 577, 946 923.7 
33, 330, 510 34, 047, 082 34, 387, 553 
3, 708, 827 3, 837, 668 „987, 
15, 424, 696 15, 984, 315 16, 144, 158 
17, 363, 606 18, 298, 803 18, 481, 791 
31, 954, 746 34, 210, 514 34, 552, 619 
19, 054, 393 19, 777, 129 19, 974, 900 
41, 000, 550 41, 483, 925 41,898, 764 
23, 148, 388 23, 982, 580 24, 222, 406 
3, 024, 745 3, 453, 811 150, 000 3, 603, 811 
6, 085, 992 115, 6, 314, 222 150, 000 6, 464, 222 
996, 938 11, 968 1, 053, 851 150, 000 1, 203, 851 
1, 508, 142 64, 767 1, 602, 046 150, 000 1,752, 046 
24, 083, 753 830, 786 25, 717, 492 257,175 25, 974, 667 
9, 268, 100 153, 556 9, 927, 903 150, 000 10, 077, 903 
122, 391, 465 2, 000, 556 125, 726, 417 1, 257, 264 126, 983, 681 
54, 014, 185 481, 868 55, 285, 089 552, 851 55, 837, 940 
4,381, 727 56, 429 4, 650, 928 150, 000 4,800, 928 
35, 051, 215 257, 818 36, 082, 653 360, 827 36, 443, 480 
18, 198, 799 187, 631 18, 757, 724 187, 577 18, 945, 301 
7, 085, 325 204. 138 7, 991, 756 150, 000 8, 141, 756 
46, 477, 536 1, 243, 980 131, 146 48, 152, 478 481, 525 48, 634, 003 
3, 699, 166 100, 821 25, 551 3, 834, 546 150, 000 3, 984, 546 
33, 340, 112 191, 403 80, 838 33, 885, 553 338, 856 34, 224, 409 
6, 067, 657 70, 946 14, 911 6, 172, 176 150, 000 6, 322, 176 
35, 688, 637 169, 158 123, 087 36, 098, 751 360, 988 36, 459, 739 
64, 652, 569. 531, 959 295, 856 72, 087, 033 720, 870 72, 807, 903 
2, 893, 562 187, 213 31, 530 3, 186, 081 150, 000 3, 336, 081 
1, 549, 018 156, 225 26, 072 1, 733, 324 150, 000 1, 883, 324 
20, 736, 585 272, 221 92, 856 30, 373, 083 303, 731 30, 676, 814 
9, 917, 702 488, 388 140, 754 11, 250, 042 150, 000 11, 400,042 
18, 173, 513 99, 381 30, 415 18, 343, 423 183, 434 18, 526, 857 
14, 223, 270 278, 281 146, 062 14, 841, 256 150, 000 14, 991, 256 
1, 256, 911 53, 860 20, 316 1, 498, 664 150, 000 1, 648, 664 
5, 286, 029 155, 975 „370 5, 642, 037 150, 000 5, 792, 037 
0 UU. s20Gt—kq=i= 317, 715 23, 089, 187 


ci cy aie, e Re E A 9, 000, 000 
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FAMILY INCOME FACTOR UNDER $2,000 


BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Law 89-10, title I 


20 


I, or Publ 


title I 


Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874, 


ALABAMA 
Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $255.34] 


In foster 
homes 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 
AFDC 


In low-income 
families 


a 


S 


F 
— 


SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS ME 


SSS SSS S e ee e e e e e e e e eee eee LIE SSS S SS S 2 2 S2 2 2 S 2 2 S 2 2 D228 828 82 2 2888 


PEREETE REED ST 8888888 


es Heteſes ese Hees ede cet esci tei iiS 


Eligible total 


amount 
authorized 


8 
3 
E] 
ä 
a 


Ratabl 
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amount 


County 


— 
— 
bgl 


State total. 
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88833332 
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2 t 


28228883 
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8888888888888 88888888888 


8888888828888 888888 


Geddes ed eded int ele eh ow at 
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105 
3, 481 


282388888888 
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38288 285) 55 


SSESSESSSRSSSE EASELS SSE SARS HSRSSSSCSASENS 8888888288888 8 8 8888888 
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SRSERESERSS 


ALASKA 


Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $365.97) 


o}ococeceoecece|ce|c|e|sso 


g 2 S AS SF Rog 
— — 
— 


g TS l 888888 


288888 8888 8885 
8888888898 2 


$2, 706, 714. 12 


— 888888889086 
288 5 8 88 
SSS b 8 


= 


— 


$1, 800, 885. 00 


State total. .......... 
Ketchikan-Prince of Wales 


Wrangell- Petersburg 


Sika 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874, 
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Formula rate: 54 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.96] 


/ paar atin Rape m a EnS 


pal... 


Yava] 


[Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


— * * 


E 


8 SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e ee e e ee e SSS 88822 


SSS SSS SSS A SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS S888 8888 


541 
297 
917 
549 
876 
549 
631 


SRSSRELRASCRSSRS SSHSSS RESULT RE SAS KRRSR SERS SRB SESSSSERESESESESS 


8 
— 
El aed aa asa Meet oid a adit A dr ef dad erf aad Ss cf dads 
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8888888838888888888838838888888888888888888388888888888888888883883 888 


aa at Ai Hes ei cat dt eid g oft deed dof fa gef S od rich GJ 


149, 767 
426 
5810 


R ROASSERSASSSRETRESKSSSRESSSERIASRARZKRERKAZSBRSRISRS SSS S8 SAS SS 8888888888 
838388888388 88388388888 IPEPE ER EEPE 8888888838882 828 05 
48 8848888828858 22558 8888888888588 E 


$38, 241, 505. 


HESLASSSRSEARAASNSASRSSRSRSHATASRA BSE SSIS ASEALS A SSSSSKIALISALASASSSELSR 
J..!!! SEGRE TERRE ES Se SSE RSRASSSESRSEEREESERS 
VFC 


— 


$23, 968, 092. 00 


TTT 


e tine nck nena unhe apenas e o e 


Arkansas 
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FAMILY INCOME FACTOR UNDER $2,000—Continued 
Preliminary county aggregate mawimum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874, title II, or Public Law 89-10, title I— 


Continued 
ARKANSAS—Continued 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Maximum 
County amount 
authorized Eligible total Tn low-income Delin- Ne- In foster 
families quent glected homes 
$487, 699. 1,91 20 0 13 
678, 438. 38 2,657 0 0 16 
624, 816. 98 2,44 0 0 0 
202, 484. 62 793 0 0 1 
CALIFORNIA 
{Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $275. 22] 
882, 483, 855.00 | $131, 604, 424. 38 478, 179 206, 572 3, 950 1, 550 15,740 
5, 102, 769. 88 8, 141, 558. 04 29, 582 13, 149 643 35 791 
312. 39 6, 880. 50 0 0 1 
20, 182. 01 32, 200. 74 117 0 0 7 
A 06 842, 173. 20 3, 060 1,194 15 0 84 
33, 809. 17 83, 943. 12 196 92 0 0 0 
„ 548, 39 104, 583. 60 380 205 38 0 8 
2, 302, 991. 03 3, 674, 462, 22 13, 351 4.904 65 38 426 
620, 72 115, 867. 62 421 180 28 0 34 
136, 616. 65 217, 974. 24 792 324 0 12 a 
4,315, 671. 68 6, 885, 729. 18 25,019 8,863 15, 585 35 0 536 
66, 928. 36 106, 785. 36 388 280 0 0 10 
584, 415. 67 932, 445. 36 3, 388 1,386 1,828 0 0 174 
534, 909. 38 853, 457, 22 3, 101 1,913 1,082 0 0 106 
60, 373, 52 96, 327. 00 350 167 136 0 0 47 
2, 680, 411. 78 4, 276, 643. 58 15, 539 6, 406 8, 677 0 0 456 
680, 840. 81 1, 086, 293. 34 3, 947 1,782 2,101 0 0 64 
93, 492. 71 149, 169. 24 542 244 279 0 0 10 
37, 949. 07 60, 548. 40 220 132 82 0 0 6 
28, 069, 201. 74 44, 784, 899. 28 162, 724 70, 389 85, 204 1,484 660 4,897 
461, 081. 19 735, 663. 06 2, 673 1, 556 1, 069 0 0 48 
465, 911. 08 743, 369. 22 2, 701 1, 235 1,119 66 132 149 
26, 219. 36 41, 833. 44 152 95 39 10 0 8 
308, 594. 93 492, 368. 58 1, 789 918 708 0 94 69 
840, 226. 90 1, 340, 596. 62 4,871 2, 491 2,261 0 0 119 
33, 636. 68 53, 667. 90 195 156 34 0 0 5 
2, 932. 43 4, 678. 74 17 6 11 0 0 0 
978, 396. 01 1, 561, O47. 84 5, 672 3, 022 2, 467 30 0 153 
200, 785. 08 320, 356. 08 1,164 601 483 0 0 80 
95, 045. 17 151, 646. 22 551 319 209 0 0 23 
2, 200, 356. 05 3, 510, 706. 32 12, 756 7,720 4, 696 106 0 234 
282, 375. 58 450, 535. 14 1, 637 697 877 0 0 63 
62, 788. 46 100. 180. 08 364 134 214 0 0 16 
1. 829, 145, 15 2, 918, 432. 88 10, 604 4, 409 5, 526 253 0 416 
2, 828, 240. 65 4, 512, 507. 12 16, 396 4, 633 10, 969 80 141 573 
73, 653. 69 117, 518. 94 254 138 25 0 10 
3,017, 123. 52 4, $13, 873, 02 17,491 6, 367 10, 330 287 0 507 
4, 445, 733. 49 7, 093, 245. 06 „778 14, 917 9, 610 107 58 1,081 
3, 463, 542. 57 5, 526, 142. 38 20, 079 7.712 10,865 74 166 1,262 
1,763, 941. 75 2, 814, 399. 72 10, 226 4,497 5,410 0 53 266 
430, 204. 45 686, 398, 68 2,494 1,109 1,273 0 0 112 
1, 150, 029. 30 1,834,891. 74 6, 667 3,320 2,914 145 0 288 
644, 099. 21 1, 027, 671. 48 8, 734 1. 789 1,710 90 0 145 
8, 378, 157. 17 5, 389, 908. 48 19, 584 6, 478 108 159 110 729 
371, 900. 88 593, 374. 32 2. 156 1, 151 912 0 12 81 
360, 861.15 575, 760. 24 2, 092 925 1, 067 0 0 100 
9, 142. 28 14, 586, 66 53 43 6 0 0 4 
152, 313. 77 243, 019. 26 883 499 342 0 0 42 
688, 085. 63 1, 097, 852. 58 3, 989 1,744 2,051 0 24 170 
1, 027, 729.80 1, 639, 760. 76 5, 958 2, 403 3, 162 124 0 269 
1, 433, 784. 84 2, 287, 628. 64 8, 312 3, 799 4,171 0 15 327 
189, 055. 36 301, 641, 12 1, 096 568 501 0 0 27 
149, 726. 33 238, 890. 96 868 582 257 0 0 29 
32, 601. 70 52, 016. 58 189 68 110 0 0 11 
2, 063. 911. 89 3. 293, 007. 30 11, 965 4,478 7, 083 61 0 343 
80, 900. 52 129, 078. 18 469 118 313 0 0 38 
1, 001, 855. 43 1, 598, 477. 76 5, 808 2,814 2,839 0 0 155 
323, 257. 07 515, 762. 28 1,874 1,144 0 0 60 
225, 624. 47 359, 987. 76 1, 308 1 25 0 28 


COLORADO 
Formula rate; }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $258.62] 


$12, 962, 293. 02 68 500 1,100 

. 0 0 55 

69, 220. 71 0 0 1 
283, 043. 00 0 0 36 
35, 339. 85 0 0 2 
35, 988. 29 0 0 2 
48, 146. 49 0 0 12 
188, 857. 45 0 12 46 
23, 667. 97 146 0 0 3 
6, 160. 16 38 0 0 1 
4, 376. 95 27 0 0 4 
134, 875. 02 832 0 0 13 
108, 937. 51 672 0 0 0 
49, 443. 37 305 0 0 3 
5, 673. 83 35 0 0 0 
118, 177.75 729 0 0 9 
2, 327, 890.91 14, 360 68 340 269 
5, 673. 83 35 0 0 0 
10, 375. 00 64 0 0 0 
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Continued 
COLORADO—Continued 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Maximum — 
County amount 
authorized Eligible total In low-income | AFDC | Delin- In foster 
famili quent homes 


— 
~ 


$26, 585.94 0 0 0 
27, 072. 27 189. 54 7 0 0 0 
489, 894, 59 781, 549. 64 892 0 30 65 
69, 220. 71 110, 430. 74 86 0 0 1 
43, 445. 32 69, 310. 16 29 0 0 8 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

19, 453, 13 31, 034. 40 7 0 0 0 
19, 777. 35 31, 551. 64 3 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

115, 421. 89 184, 137. 44 139 0 0 0 
2, 431. 64 „879. 30 8 0 0 0 
268, 128. 94 427, 757. 48 303 0 10 72 
14, 265, 63 „758. 56 7 0 0 0 
32, 583. 99 51, 982. 62 10 0 0 6 
20, 101. 56 32, 068. 88 17 0 0 0 
115, 421. 89 „137.44 89 0 0 22 
244, 947. 30 390, 74. 82 £42 0 0 46 
$191, 451. 20 $305, 430, 22 206 0 0 32 
13, 941. 41 22, 241. 32 9 0 0 1 
70, 193. 37 111, 982, 46 67 0 0 12 
236, 517. 61 377,326. 58 385 0 0 39 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

34, 520, 30 55, 086, 06 45 0 0 1 
120, 285. 17 191, 896, 04 132 0 0 11 
144, 925. 80 231, 206, 28 156 0 0 10 
134, 388, 69 214, 395. 98 245 0 0 12 
175, 078. 15 279, 309. 60 221 0 36 31 
8, 753. 91 13, 965, 48 2 0 0 0 
7, 457. 03 11, 896. 52 0 0 0 0 
16, 535.16 26, 379. 24 17 0 0 3 
9. 564. 45 15, 258. 58 0 0 0 0 
92, 888. 68 148, 189. 26 114 0 0 4 
598, 994. 21 955, 600. 90 1,395 0 38 109 
23, 830. 08 38, 017. 14 8 0 0 1 
140, 224. 63 223, 706. 30 134 0 0 11 
34, 853. 52 55, 603. 30 31 0 0 3 
79. 271. 49 126, 465. 18 62 0 0 7 
2, 593. 75 4, 137.92 5 0 0 0 
14, 265. 63 22, 758. 56 5 0 0 0 
12, 158. 20 19, 396. 50 11 0 0 1 
3, 890. 63 6, 206. 88 0 0 0 0 
14, 103. 52 22, 499. 94 16 0 22 1 
28, 044. 93 44, 741. 26 15 0 0 3 
484, 382. 87 772, 756, 56 910 0 12 121 
63, 060. 56 100, 603, 18 22 0 0 1¹ 


CONNECTICUT 
Formula rate; V State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $302.48] 


š 
g 


SSS 
— 

SSS SON 
& 


DELAWARE 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66; $314.96] 


$3, 618, 575. 44 0 186 704 
561, 888. 64 1.784 1,159 421 0 57 147 
7,071 4,204 2, 355 0 129 383 

2, 634 2,059 401 0 0 174 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
[Formula rate: 14 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $307.52] 


HH„ » 228 . 9 5 | 14,854 10,061 977 
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Preliminary county aggregate mavimum basic grants for e ey under Public Law 874, title II, or Public Law 89-10, title I— 
ntinue 


FLORIDA 
Formula rate: 4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


Lee ages | Maximum =, 
redu amount 
amount authorized Eligible total In low-income | AFDC Delin- Ne- In foster 
families quent | glected | homes 
$23, 987, 768, 00 $37, 207, 889. 46 145, 719 142, 533 0 0 742 2,444 
482, 419, 29 748, 401. 54 0 0 0 66 
86, 752. 95 134, 504. 19 0 0 0 0 
400, 841. 15 621, 752. 90 0 0 0 61 
$7,411. 42 135, 585. 0 0 0 0 
„005.27 456,037. 24 0 0 0 28 
1, 244, 995, 43 1, 931, 136. 42 0 0 0 120 
127, 907. 11 198, 209. 18 0 0 0 1 
738. 82 74,048. 0 0 0 1 
66, 175. 88 102, 646. 68 0 0 0 1 
153, 093. 45 237, 466. 20 0 0 0 0 
5,642. 25 148, 352. 54 0 0 0 0 
235, 401. 365, 136. 20 0 0 0 5 
3, 101, 706. 19 4,811, 116. 28 0 0 77 461 
, 731, 95, 752. 50 0 0 0 1 
55, 805. 03 86, 560. 26 0 0 0 3 
2, 170, 470, 02 3, 366, 657. 90 0 0 301 79 
862, 501. 04 1, 337, 981. 60 0 0 16 164 
50, 701. 92 78, 644. 72 0 0 0 0 
80, 497. 52 124, 861. 26 0 0 0 0 
602, 990. 65 935, 310. 42 0 0 0 2 
39, 507. 99 61, 281. 60 0 0 0 3 
36, 544. 89 56, 685. 48 0 0 0 0 
65, 352. 79 101, 369. 98 0 0 0 4 
116, 548. 56 180, 780. 72 0 0 0 0 
108, 153, 11 167, 758, 38 0 0 0 2 
53, 006. 55 82, 219, 48 0 0 0 0 
69, 303. 59 107, 498, 14 0 0 0 0 
108, 482. 35 168, 269. 06 0 0 0 4 
1, 889, 634. 08 2, 931, 047. 86 0 0 61 397 
222, 397. 04 344, 964. 34 0 0 0 3 
103, 878. 08 161, 119. 54 0 0 0 12 
571, 384. 26 886, 285. 14 0 0 0 11 
174, 658, 22 270, 915, 74 0 0 0 0 
34, 569. 49 53, 621. 40 0 0 0 0 
402, 323. 00 624, 050. 96 0 0 81 36 
228, 817. 00 354, 922. 60 0 0 0 8 
433, 929. 39 673, 076, 24 0 0 0 49 
92, 020. 69 142, 735. 06 0 0 0 6 
35, 227. 95 54, 642. 76 0 0 0 0 
246, 431. 07 382, 243. 98 0 0 0 9 
270, 300. 48 419, 268. 28 0 0 0 31 
485, 125.15 752, 486. 98 0 0 0 10 
53, 665. 02 83, 240. 84 0 0 0 12 
145, 685. 70 225, 975. 90 0 0 0 39 
160, 336, 58 248, 701. 16 0 0 0 0 
230, 463, 26 357, 476. 00 0 0 0 3 
39, 014, 14 60, 515. 58 7 0 0 16 4 
880, 698. 87 1, 366, 069. 00 5,350 5, 233 0 0 0 117 
96, 629. 95 149, 884. 58 587 586 0 0 0 1 
1, 055, 521.71 1, 637, 240. 08 6, 412 6, 263 0 0 0 149 
191, 778. 35 207, 471. 10 1.165 1,163 0 0 0 2 
1, 041, 200, 07 1, 615, 025. 50 6, 325 6, 054 0 0 0 271 
953, 130. 18 1, 478, 418, 60 5, 790 5, 684 0 0 0 106 
283, 634. 42 439, 950. 82 1,723 1, 686 0 0 28 9 
222, 067. 81 344, 483. 66 1,349 1,349 0 0 0 0 
187, 333.70 200, 576. 92 1, 188 1,125 0 0 0 13 
162, 311. 98 251, 765. 24 986 986 0 0 0 0 
229, 146. 32 3565, 433, 28 1,302 1,349 0 0 0 43 
481, 174.35 746, 358. 82 2, 923 2, 881 0 0 26 16 
103, 708. 47 160, 864. 20 630 630 0 0 0 0 
211, 367. 73 327, 856, 56 1, 284 1, 251 0 0 30 3 
118, 853. 19 184, 355, 48 722 721 0 0 0 1 
39, 672. 60 61, 536. 94 241 240 0 0 0 1 
554, 428. 75 859, 985. 12 3, 368 3. 209 0 0 106 53 
71, 278. 99 110, 562. 22 433 433 0 0 0 0 
213, 507. 74 331, 175. 98 1, 297 1,274 0 0 0 23 
164, 616, 61 255, 340. 00 1,000 1,000 0 0 0 0 
GEORGIA 

[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 
0 0 1,705 1, 767 
0 0 160 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 ll 
0 0 0 2 
0 0 0 3 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 318 52 
0 0 0 0 
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Preliminary county aggregate maximum basic grants for fiscal year 1968 under Public Law 874, title II, or Public Law 89-10, title I— 
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Preliminary county aggregate mavimum basic grants for fiscal oct A under Public Law 874, title II, or Public Law 89-10, title I— 
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INDIANA—Continued 


Children aged 5 to 17 years 


County reduce: 


In low-income | AFDC | Delin- Ne- In foster 
families quent | glected | homes 


$82, 317. 02 131, 338. 24 468 38 0 0 6 
77, 332. 98 123, 386. 467 9 0 0 5 
76, 689. 88 122, 360. 04 447 25 0 0 5 
88, 908. 82 141, 855. 56 528 10 0 0 15 
87, 461. 84 139, 546, 88 512 2 0 0 4 
97, 751. 46 155, 964. 16 566 26 0 0 16 

572, 842. 87 913, 980. 76 2, 497 852 0 0 214 
88, 587, 26 141, 342, 52 495 31 0 0 25 
81, 030. 82 129, 286. 08 474 23 0 0 7 
75, 725. 23 120, 820. 92 416 40 0 12 3 
99, 359. 22 158, 529. 36 586 23 0 0 9 
50, 322. 71 80, 290. 76 207 7 0 0 9 
97, 590. 69 155, 707. 64 593 11 0 0 3 
43, 730. 92 69, 773. 44 258 0 0 0 14 

144, 215. 57 230, 098. 44 800 31 0 37 23 
43, 409. 37 69, 260. 40 242 21 0 0 7 
32, 798. 19 52, 330. 08 192 12 0 0 0 

629, 114. 28 1, 003, 762. 76 8,377 268 0 70 198 
66, 882. 58 106, 712. 32 386 28 0 0 2 

416, 569. 15 664, 643, 32 2,007 336 113 90 45 

114, 472. 11 182, 642. 24 469 18 0 210 15 
31, 672. 76 50, 534. 44 188 9 0 0 0 

140, 196, 18 223, 085. 44 786 68 0 0 18 

140, 035. 40 223, 428. 92 838 21 0 0 12 

188, 428. 81 300, 641. 44 1,031 94 0 0 47 
66, 078. 70 105, 429. 72 392 10 0 0 9 
67, 847. 23 108, 251. 44 418 0 0 0 4 

„274. 104, 147. 12 384 17 0 0 5 


IOWA 
{Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


State total. „„ 54 $15, 056,361.00 | 821, 889, 787. 52 0 942 
gas] er m o] pA 
Adams. . . 
All: ee 190, 557. 95 277, 043. 90 005 0 0 0 
Appanoose. 118, 549. 87 172, 354. 50 534 0 0 0 
Audubon. 124, 345. 65 180, 780. 72 686 0 0 4 
Kees i icon | rane * 1 
Haw „ „959. „ 
ee 126, 804. 46 184, 355. 48 571 0 0 4 
102, 918. 85 149, 629. 24 554 0 0 0 
158, 944. 65 231, 082. 70 825 0 0 4 
155, 432. 06 225, 975, 90 849 0 0 0 
127, 682. 61 185, 632, 18 705 0 0 3 
94. 137. 38 136, 862. 24 483 0 0 4 
158, 593. 39 230, 572. 02 842 0 0 0 
139, 801. 04 203, 250. 64 726 0 0 2 
183, 884. 03 267, 340. 98 1, 1,003 0 0 0 
176, 331.96 256. 361. 36 l, 816 0 0 1 
167, 374. 86 243, 339. 02 861 0 0 13 
131, 722. 08 191, 505. 00 704 0 0 0 
59, 187. 12 86, 049. 58 331 0 0 0 
120, 306. 17 174, 907. 90 568 0 0 2³ 
em | e 115 o o ee 
Clinton... „615. . „ 
Crawford. 161, 579. 09 234, 912, 80 $48 0 0 0 
Dallas 110, 646. 55 160, 864. 20 0 0 15 
Da 81, 140. 80 117, 967. 08 0 0 0 
B 197.80187 | 258, 148.74 0 o 3 
Delaware. f 
117,671.73 171, 077.80 0 0 13 
103, 094. 48 149, 884. 58 0 0 5 
319, 118. 70 463, 952. 78 0 0 79 
98, 352, 49 142, 990. 40 0 0 1 
207, 769. 63 302, 067. 22 0 0 0 
115, 212, 92 167, 503. 04 0 0 4 
80, 965. 17 117, 711. 74 0 0 0 
65, 685. 41 95, 497. 16 0 0 4 
88, 517. 24 128, 691. 36 0 0 0 
83, 248. 36 121, 081, 16 0 0 3 
138, 922. 80 201, 973. 94 0 0 0 
111, 875. 96 162, 651, 58 0 0 5 
244, 615, 72 0 0 13 
154, 786, 04 0 20 0 
170, 567, 12 0 0 1 
100, 603, 96 0 0 6 
529. 30 0 0 0 
109, 540. 86 0 0 4 
145, 033, 12 0 0 0 
186, 908. 88 0 0 0 
275, 256. 52 0 0 12 
147, 586. 52 0 0 0 
95, 752. 50 0 0 5 
238, 742. 90 0 0 30 
998. 232, 614. 74 0 0 4 
95, 191. 16 138, 394. 28 0 0 7 
209, 174. 67 304, 109. 94 0 0 3 
179. 142. 03 260, 440. 80 0 0 22 
372, 861. 31 642, 086. 82 0 0 0 
46, 366. 17 67, 409. 76 0 0 8 
73, 237. 48 106, 476. 78 0 0 1 
178, 088. 20 258, 914. 76 0 0 0 
90, 800. 42 132, 010. 78 0 0 2 
137, 869. 11 200, 441. 90 0 0 11 
149, 285. 03 217, 039. 00 0 0 2 
144, 016. 14 209, 378. 80 0 0 53 
90, 624. 79 131, 755. 44 0 0 4 
121, 088. 69 175, 929. 26 0 0 0 
141, 557. 33 205, 804. 04 0 0 3 
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KANSAS 
[Formula rate: 44 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $259.45] 
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tinued 
PENNSTLVANIA - Continued 
Maximum EA 
amoun 

authorized Eligible total 
$19, 889. 72 74 
306, 946. 76 1,142 
356, 133. 50 1,325 
795, O51, 24 2,958 
273, 618. 04 1,018 
743, 445. 48 2, 766 
215, 501. 56 802 
ame) a 
475, 208. 04 1, 768 
1. 780, 129. 94 6, 623 
328, 172. 36 8, 662 
105, 630. 54 393 
1, 475, 870. 98 5,491 
2, 883, 471. 84 10, 728 
30, 103. 36 112 
540, 785. 36 2,012 
141, 378. 28 526 
533, 797. 08 1,986 
505, 087. 62 1,879 
662, 542. 70 2,465 
385, 161. 74 1,433 
147, 560. 22 549 
877, 027. 71 1. 385, 829. 68 5, 150 
762, 381. 34 1, 204, 671. 96 4,482 
385, 102. 94 608, 517. 92 2, 264 
186, 087. 73 204, 045. 32 1,004 
412, 488. 79 651, 791. 50 2,425 
1, 669, 346. 39 2, 637, 806. 92 9,814 
367, 242. 60 580, 200. 02 2.150 
195, 613, 24 309, 097. 00 1,150 
505, 532. 65 708, 814. 16 2,972 
204, 440. 45 465, 288. 18 1,731 
112, 435. 00 177, 663. 58 661 
651, 647. 24 1, 029, 696. 18 3, 831 
87, 251. 57 58, 802. 82 219 
480, 698. 28 759, 572. 28 2,826 
486, 991. 92 769, 517. 14 2, 863 
130, 975. 82 206, 960. 60 770 
12, 361, 906. 34 19, 533, 586. 50 72, 675 

27, 045. 66 42, 736, 02 1 
113, 115. 48 178, 738. 70 665 
$21, 915. 81 1, 298, 744. 96 4, 832 
101, 548. 79 160, 461. 66 597 
591, 772. 58 935, 085. 62 3,479 
33, 169. 20 52,412.10 195 
172, 649. 95 272, 811. 70 1,015 
174, 521. 03 275, 768. 28 „026 
78, 585. 49 124, 176. 36 462 
228, 782. 44 361, 509. 10 1,345 
85, 899. 73 135, 733. 90 505 
986, 230. 93 1, 558, 386. 44 5, 798 
105, 120. 85 166, 106, 04 618 
1,270, 805. 67 „008, 055, 38 7,471 
95, 595. 34 151, 054. 36 662 
686, 177. 23 1, 084, 258. 52 4, 034 


RHODE ISLAND 
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Children aged 5 to 17 years 


AFDC | Delin- 
quent 


In foster 
homes 


In low-income 
families 


69 0 0 5 
949 20 0 32 
1,090 0 0 4¹ 
2.288 0 0 166 
813 0 0 5 
2,076 0 15 04 
587 0 0 46 
779 0 0 70 
1,740 0 79 
1.201 236 0 222 
3, 006 „989 0 304 
5,305 2.375 452 250 
316 4 0 13 
3,717] 1.414 m 228 
7234| 3,416 0 78 
109 3 0 0 
1,601 197 0 95 
444 76 0 6 
1, 244 649 36 57 
1,459 361 19 40 
iy | 26 o $0 
435 111 0 3 
3,805 1, 200 50 79 
3,470 675 0 242 
1, 641 559 0 64 
869 132 0 81 
1.728 405 0 159 
7,938 | 1,688 0 97 
1.672 405 0 82 
715 325 0 33 
1, 866 607 335 94 
1,348 333 0 50 
847 82 0 32 
2, 645 616 267 1,691 
194 14 0 11 
2.116 593 0 84 
2 404 0 33 
35, 221 32, 204 767 an 
101 

128 31 0 Ning 
494 119 0 20 
3, 938 775 0 31 
513 77 0 7 
2,838 573 0 48 
150 27 0 18 
719 0 50 
700 215 0 42 
387 64 0 11 
937 363 0 45 
418 34 0 31 
4,005 | 1,421 247 125 
520 71 0 27 
5,985 | 1, 327 0 110 
377 91 0 23 
2,937 795 0 270 


{Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $272.38] 


$5, 816, 402. 52 21, 354 
528. 571 

515, 070. 58 1,891 
454. 2,880 

4, 079, 980. 02 14, 979 
281, 308. 54 1,033 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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$33, 340, 112. 00 $53, 194, 726. 86 


259, 258, 10 413, 650. 80 1, 620 
864, 033. 64 1,378, 580. 66 5, 399 
308, 709. 19 492, 550, 86 1,929 
791, 217.32 1, 262, 400. 96 4,944 
385, 206. 33 614, 603. 38 2, 407 
390, 327. 48 622, 774. 26 2, 439 
489, 069. 61 780, 319. 04 3,056 
774, 093. 49 1, 235, 079. 58 4, 837 
461, 703. 47 736, 655. 90 2,885 
2, 204, 114. 14 3, 660, 208. 90 14, 335 
430, 016, 37 686, 098, 58 2, 687 
435, 137. 52 694, 269, 46 2,719 
790, 577. 18 1, 261, 379. 60 4,940 
981, 019. 86 1, 565, 234, 20 6,130 
667, 829. 67 1, 065, 533, 82 4,173 
1, 091, 924. 72 1, 742, 184. 82 6, 823 
900, 841. 89 1, 437, 308. 86 5, 629 
420, 574. 26 671, 033. 52 2, 628 


0 0 8⁴⁸ 8⁴³ 
1,617 0 0 0 3 
5,307 0 0 0 32 
1,929 0 0 0 0 
4.802 0 0 20 122 
2, 407 0 0 0 0 
2, 436 0 0 0 3 
8,036 0 0 0 20 
4, 836 0 0 0 1 
2.883 0 0 0 2 
14.151 0 0 122 62 
2, 654 0 0 30 3 
2.714 0 0 0 5 
4, 904 0 0 0 30 
6, 093 0 0 37 0 
4,168 0 0 0 5 
6,790 0 0 0 33 
5, 628 0 0 0 1 
2, 625 0 0 0 3 
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Continued 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
$9, 630, 403. 44 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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TENNESSEE 
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Continued 
UTAH—Continued 
Children aged 5 to 17 years 
Rean Maximum Re ia 2 
redu amount 
amount authorized Eligible total In low-income | AFDC | Delin- 
families homes 
191. 23 $72, 261, 22 0 6 
88 225. 91 106, 732, 12 0 52 
308, 975. 23 483, 358. 62 0 101 
9, 629. 97 15, 065. 06 0 7 
46, 680, 89 73.027. 24 0 12 
21, 871, 46 34, 215. 56 0 0 
325, 786. 88 500, 658. 64 0 92 
VERMONT 


Formula rate: 34 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


—r:r. — A $1, 549, 018. 00 $2, 362, 150. 34 9, 251 7, 208 1, 006 0 252 785 
108, 168. 37 164, 949. 64 474 523 80 0 0 43 
56, 093. 51 85, 538. 90 335 293 23 0 0 19 
116, 373. 10 177, 461.30 605 604 60 0 0 31 
242, 960. 23 370, 498. 34 1,451 835 269 0 115 232 
17, 916. 43 27, 321. 38 107 81 15 0 0 il 
183, 685. 30 280, 107. 98 1, 097 60 0 0 50 
24, 781. 61 37, 790, 32 148 141 7 0 0 0 
49, 898. 10 76, 091. 32 298 196 41 0 0 61 
69, 823. 86 106, 476. 78 417 50 0 10 30 
149, 694. 31 228, 273. 96 804 801 33 0 0 60 
179, 331. 78 273, 469. 14 1.071 128 0 0 46 
127, 759. 24 194, 824. 42 763 617 88 0 0 58 
100, 800. 87 153, 714. 68 602 357 19 0 127 99 
121, 731. 28 185, 632. 18 727 549 133 0 0 45 
VIRGINIA 


[Formula rate: }4 State or National average current expenditure per pupil for 1965-66: $255.34] 


$29, 736, 585.00 | 847, 445, 236. 08 185, 812 167,874 | 10,776 0 5,836 
376, 724, 44 601, 070. 36 2, 354 2,841 0 0 7 
188, 300, 535. 18 1,177 1. 4 0 10 39 

97, 941. 95 156, 268. 08 612 541 5 0 64 2 
128, 028, 70 204, 272. 00 800 797 0 0 0 3 
128, 028, 70 204; 272. 00 800 785 0 0 0 15 
106, 423. 85 169, 801. 10 656 5 0 0 4 
185,001. 47 295, 173, 04 1,156 923 105 0 0 128 
217, 648. 78 347, 262. 40 1,360 1,304 14 0 0 42 

49, 931. 19 79, 666. 08 312 299 5 0 0 8 
243, 574. 59 888, 627. 48 1, 522 1,453 13 0 0 56 

82, 258. 44 131, 244. 76 514 0 0 0 0 
123, 387. 66 196, 867. 14 771 17 0 0 9 
350, 638. 59 559, 449. 94 2,191 2,184 4 0 0 3 
623, 659. 78 995, 059. 98 3,897 3, 582 84 0 27⁵ 6 
215, 568. 32 343, 942. 98 1,347 1, 338 0 0 0 9 
256, 857. 57 409, 820. 70 1, 605 1,507 56 0 0 42 
139, 871.35 223, 167. 16 874 844 2 0 0 28 
221, 969. 75 354, 156. 58 1,387 1,340 6 0 35 6 

51, 531. 55 82, 219, 48 307 1l 0 0 4 
226, 930. 86 362, 072. 12 1,418 1,408 0 0 0 10 
150, 113. 65 239, 508. 92 75⁵ 57 0 53 73 

54, 092. 12 86, 304. 92 338 323 9 0 0 6 

43, 209. 68 68, 941. 80 270 266 0 0 0 4 
130, 909. 34 208, 868, 12 818 755 41 0 0 22 
147, 233. 00 234, 912. 80 920 910 0 0 0 10 
352, 879. 09 563, 024. 70 2, 2,141 52 0 0 12 
210, 767. 24 336, 282, 78 1,317 1,310 0 0 0 7 

66, 894. 99 106, 732. 12 418 0 0 0 24 
392, 407. 95 626, 093. 68 2, 452 1,772 378 0 10 292 
200, 006. 85 333, 474. 04 1,306 1,212 0 0 0 94 
107, 384. 07 171, 333.14 671 671 0 0 0 0 

76, 177. 07 121, 541. 84 476 463 0 0 0 13 
261, 498. 61 417, 225. 56 1, 634 1, 626 0 0 0 8 
108, 743. 92 170, 311. 78 667 612 21 0 0 34 
196, 844. 12 314, 068. 20 1, 230 1,174 34 0 0 2 
111, 224. 93 177, 461. 30 695 16 0 0 7 

91; 060. 41 145, 288. 46 569 9 0 0 0 
187, 081. 93 298, 492. 46 1, 169 1, 145 17 0 0 7 

39, 848. 93 63, 579. 66 249 5 0 0 u 
341, 196. 47 544, 384. 88 2,132 2 24 0 38 4 
663, 088, 82 1, 059, 405. 66 4, 149 4, 087 45 0 0 17 
115, 545. 90 184, 355. 48 722 682 8 0 0 32 
174, 599. 13 278, 575. 94 1,001 830 25 0 154 82 
220, 171.36 365, 646. 88 1.432 1,359 47 0 0 2 

38, 568. 64 61, 536, 94 241 240 0 0 0 1 
149, 313, 47 238, 232. 22 933 898 18 0 0 17 

72, 176. 18 115, 158. 34 451 403 37 0 0 11 

59, 213. 27 94, 475. 80 370 361 1 0 0 8 

43, 849. 83 69, 963. 16 272 0 0 0 2 

82, 418. 47 131, 500. 10 515 512 0 0 0 3 

88, 659. 87 141, 458. 36 554 544 9 0 0 1 
754, 409. 09 1, 203, 672. 76 4,714 4, 641 36 0 0 37 
212, 047. 53 338, 325. 50 1,325 1,182 2 0 39 82 
142, 912. 03 228, 018. 62 893 863 7 0 0 23 
191, 722. 97 305, 897. 32 1,198 1, 182 14 0 0 2 
114, 685. 68 182, 823. 44 716 702 0 0 0 14 

36, 808. 25 58,728. 20 230 229 0 0 0 1 
697, 506. 35 1, 113, 027. 06 4,359 4, 347 0 0 0 12 

82, 258. 44 131, 244. 76 514 499 14 0 0 1 
224, 050. 22 357, 476. 00 1, 400 1,351 22 0 0 27 
418, 173. 73 667, 203. 42 2, 613 2.442 75 0 25 7 
182, 280. 86 290, 832. 26 1,139 1,123 9 0 0 7 
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The tables which follow set forth as understood relevant statistical information concerning the various titles of H.R. 7819 as reported: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
TABLE I—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 
H. R. 7819} 


New obligational authority 1968 1969 1970 1971 


Title 5 to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and related amend- 
ments: 


ents: 
Pt. A, title |—Assistance for education of children of low-income families. $2,725, 959, 699 $2, 862, 175, 945 $3, 005, 201, 677 
Special incentive pem EE ERE AAA $50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 „000, 
Pt. B, title II- School library resources, textbooks, and other instructional materials.. 180, 250, 000 206, 000, 000 231, 750, 000 
p 8 ie Ili—Supplementāry educational centers and services. & 540, 750, 000 566, 500, 000 592, 250, 
eV: 
Pt. A.—Strengthening State departments of education 165, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 
Pt. B.—Comprehensive educational planning Y 15, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Pt. E, title Vi—Education of handicapped children: 
fegional resource centers 7, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Centers and services for deaf-blind children. 1, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
c 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
FFF ͤ . ae a Se 23, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 210, 000, 000 310, 000, 000 
180, 250, 000 206, 000, 000 231, 750, 000 
3, 700, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 
+ 66, 000, 000 + 66, 000, 000 ë 64, 000, 000 
5 386, 223, 000 6 421,723, 000 £ 456, 723, 000 
70, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 0050 97 
30, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
SE 7 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
JI... —ñ 5853 a Ee ee 243, 884, 000 4, 384, 132, 699 4,660, 398, 945 4, 932, 874, 677 
1 Includes $50,000,000 currently authorized. * Excludes amounts currently authorized. 
2 Includes 600,600 currently authorized. 6 Total of $1,000,000 authorized for both fiscal years, 
3 Includes $7,000,000 currently authorized. 1 Total of $30,000,000 authorized for both fiscal years. 
4 Includes $2,000,000 currently authorized. 
TABLE HI—INCREASES OVER CURRENT 1968 AUTHORIZATIONS 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 
[H.R. 7819] 
New obligational authority 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Title |—Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and related amendments: 
Part A—Title I, Assistance of Education of Children of Low-Income Families“ $140, 348, 896 $276, 565, 142 $419, 590, 874 
e . 50, 000, 000 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Part B—Ti chool Library R 25, 750, 000 51, 500, 000 77,250, 000 
25, 750, 000 51, 500, 000 77, 250, 000 
, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
Part B, 1 15 ensi , 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Part E—Title VI, “Education of Handicapped Children”: 
Regional resource centers. 8 7. 500, 000 8, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Centers and services for deaf-blind children * 1, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Recruitment of personnel and information 2 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1,000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Instructional media programs A 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Graeiy 20 Slates cos SAE pes cnt sae scence OE NEEE E se Ala A ous 25, 750, 000 51, 500, 000 77, 250, 000 
Part F—Title VII, “Dissemination of Information“ 4mm aaanneMnMnnaMMnMmMmMMMMM 1, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 200, 000 
Title I1— Federaliy Affected Areas“; Part A—‘‘School Construction“ (Public Law 815)... a 62, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations (Public Law 874).............-..--.---.---------.--- > 15, 884, 000 386, 223, 000 421, 723, 000 456, 723, 000 
Title V—‘‘Extension of Adult Education Programs 1 10, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Title VI—'‘Demonstration Projects and Study for School Bus Safety „„ „„ „„ „„ P Ue a 2 ee ey ee 
Title VII—“‘Bilingual Education’’ 15, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Title VIII—"'Dropout Prevention Projects’ @) 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 30, 000, 000 
J d oudapsawesapasecsi EE R 186, 884, 000 857, 521, 896 1, 133, 788, 142 1, 406, 263, 874 


1 $30,000,000 shown under fiscal year 1969 available for expenditure in fiscal year 1968 also. 
TABLE II|-A.—TOTAL ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, PART A OF TITLE |, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
TITLE | (PUBLIC LAW 89-10), TOTAL GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Total authoriza- Total authoriza- Total authoriza- Total authoriza- 
tions, fiscal year tons, title |, Administration tions, fiscal year tions, title 1, Administration 
1968 estimated amounts ! 2 1968 estimated amounts 12 
program grants! program grants 1 
United States and outlying areas... $2,589,932,402 $2,563,067,584 $26,864,818 | 50 States, District of Columbia—Con. 
— mb — — Massachusetts x $36, 088, 555 $360, 886 
50 States and the District of Columbia 2, 520, 648, 507 2, 494, 469, 668 26, 178, 839 Michigan i 71, 190, 693 711, 907 
— — — — — — Minnesota = 45, 147, 131 451,471 
LU a Se a eae EN, 91, 295, 812 90, 391, 893 903, 919 Mississi 2 87,369, 178 873,692 
Alask 3,693, 158 „489, 158 50, 000 Missour $ 55,842, 690 55, 289, 792 552, 898 
18, 702, 858 18, 517, 681 185, 177 Montana 2 8, 046, 134 7,896, 134 150, 000 
„098, 115 532,787 „32 Nebras sá 16,975,753 16, 807,676 168,077 
157, 390, 476 155, 832, 154 1, 558, 322 Nevada x; 2 1,877, 150, 000 
18, 981, 071 18, 793, 140 187,931 < 3,957, 630 3, 807, „ 
17, 089, 633 16, 920, 429 169, 204 New Jersey = 49, 855, 410 49, 361,792 493,618 
5, 008, 573 4, 858, 573 , 000 New Mexico F 17, 435, 862 17, 263, 230 172, 
72, 983, 575 72, 260, 965 722, 610 New York fe 245, 495, 088 243, 064, 444 2, 430, 
99, 576, 511 98, 590, 605 985, 906 North Caroli J 129, 329, 157 128, 048, 670 1, 280, 487 
5, 619, 595 5, 469, 595 150, 428, 11, 279, , 
7, 316, 883 7, 166, 883 150,000 FhBD Ono 74, 544, 403 ' 816, 241 738, 162 
93, 802, 205 92, 873, 470 928, 735 Okishoma :-= is ....-.-54-05--4 39, 233, 838 38, 845, 384 „ 
37, 405, 686 37, 035, 333 370, 353 Ge 16, 557, 845 16, 393, 906 163, 939 
33, 675, 462 33, 342, 042 333, 420 Pennsylvania s $ 104, 281, 097 103, 248, 611 , 032, 
22, 220, 588 22, 000, 582 220, 006 Rhode Island. - , 599, 048 7, 449, 048 50, 000 
74, 010, 763 73, 277, 983 732, 780 So 77, 895, 412 77, 124,170 771, 242 
418, 346 81, 602, 323 816, 023 13, 565, 818 13, 415, 818 150, 
10, 394, 240 10, 244, 240 150, 000 87, 886, 975 87, 016, 807 870, 168 
29, 579, 056 29, 286, 194 292, 862 180, 441, 307 178, 654, 759 1, 786, 548 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III-A.—TOTAL ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, PART A OF TITLE |, FISCAL YEAR 1968— Continued 
TITLE | (PUBLIC LAW 89-10), TOTAL GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Total authoriza- Total authoriza- Total authoriza- Total authoriza- 

tions, fiscal year tions, title I, Administration tions, fiscal year tions, title I, Administration 
1968 estimated amounts 12 1968 estimated amounts 12 
program grants ! program grants t 
50 States, District of Columbia—Con. 50 States, District of Columbia—Con. 

| OSA 2. A e S E $6, 538, 352 $6, 388, 352 $150, 000 Se ee $36, 054, 877 $35, 697, 898 $356, 979 
2 4, 652, 154 4, 502, 154 150, 000 W. 25 3, 264, 347 3,114, 347 150, 000 
72, 249, 610 71, 534, 267 715, 343 10, 776, 969 10, 626, 969 150, 000 
23, 830, 283 23; 594, 340 235, 943 wee — 
40, 469. 406 40. 068, 719 400, 687 69, 283, 895 68, 597, 916 685, 979 


1 Total of estimated authorizations for county local educational agencies and for State agency percent of total authorizations of $150,000, whichever is higher. The administration amount for 
programs. outlying areas is estimated at 1 percent of grant amount, without regard to minimum. 


TABLE lIl-B.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, PART A OF TITLE I, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
TOTAL AUTHORIZATIONS, TITLE | (PUBLIC LAW 89-10), GRANTS ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Estimated author- Estimated author- Estimated author- Estimated author- 
Estimated total izations, county izations, State Estimated total izations, county izations, State 
authorizations local educational agency programs authorizations local educational agency programs: 
agencies! agencies! 
United States and outlying 50 States, District of Columbia Con. 
S 2. 889, 067; 504: K ss eee O enae A $55, 289, 792 $53, 942, 618 $1, 347,174 
= a —— Monta , 896, 134 7,201,936 694, 1 
50 States and the District of 16, 807, 676 16, 435, 725 371, 951 
Columbia...................-. 2, 494, 469,668 82, 414, 513,071 $79, 956, 597 , 877, 023 1,792, 129 84, 
äòZaä—— rwlln „ —ů — — „807. 630 3, 661, 831 145, 799 
90, 391, 893 89, 546, 972 844,921 49, 361, 792 46, 491, 247 2, 870, 545 
„489, 158 3, 478, 179 10,979 17, 263, 230 16, 394, 615 868, 
18, 517,681 16, 960, 933 1,556, 748 „064, 237, 046, 8) 6, 017,565 
„ 532, 55, 674, 589 858, 198 128, 048, 670 125, 879, 301 2.169, 369 
155, 832, 154 147, 425, 171 8, 406, 983 11, 279, 900 10, 851, 950 427,950 
18, 793, 140 16, 904, 955 1, 888, 185 9 73, 816, 241 72, 122, 315 , 693, 926 
„920, 429 15, 711, 416 1, 209, 013 38, 845, 384 37,915, 181 930, 203 
4, 858, 573 3, 535 i 16, 393, 906 , 808, 156 1,585, 750 
72, 260, 965 65, 711, 749 6, 549, 216 103, 248, 611 100, 584, 733 2, 663, 878 
98, 590, 605 676,232 914, 373 „449, 7, 236, 047 213, 001 
5, 469, 595 , 265, x 77,124,170 76, 154, 389 969, 781 
„883 6,537,215 629, 668 13, 415, 818 13, 245, 507 170, 311 
92, 873, 470 91, 564, 070 1, 309, 400 , 016, „188, 740 828, 
37, 035, 333 35, 640, 376 , 394,957 |  Texas...... 178, 654, 7 „683, 399 11, 971, 360 
„342.042 809, 147 532,895 | Utah...--.. , 388, 352 5,925, 165 463, 
, 582 21, 106, 258 894, 324 4,502, 154 4,216, 940 285,214 
73, 277,983 72, 875, 823 x 71, 534, 267 70, 480, 479 
81, 602, 323 80, 407, 332 1,194,991 23, 594, 340 21, 343, 761 2, 250, 579 
10, 244, 240 10, 024, 648 219, 592 West Virginia 40, 068, 719 39, 760, 779 
29, 286, 194 28, 383, 293 902, 901 Wisconsin 35, 697, 898 34, 686, 747 1,011, 151 
36, 088, 555 34, 571,772 1, 516, 783 Wonne. 3 3, 114, 347 2,729, 206 „14 
71, 190, 693 67, 484, 327 3, 706, 366 0 of Columbia. _......- 10, 626, 969 10, 090, 654 536,315 
45, 147, 131 43, 975, 612 1,171,519 EE ETE eee 
87, 369, 178 86, 533, 705 835,473 | Outlying areas. ...-.....-.----.- ese see ee oaaae 


1 Estimated authorizations for fiscal year 1968 for county local educational agencies based on the whichever is greater. Authorizations revised to exclude ineligible counties (26 children in 4 counties 
county total of estimated 5 to 17 population in families with incomes of less than $3,000 per annum in 3 States). 

(1959), in families with incomes of more than $3,000 per annum from AFDC payments Ganea 2 Total of estimated authorizations for Taye 1968 based on estimated migratory children 
1967), estimated 5 to 17 average daily population in institutions for neglected or epg of migratory agricultural workers (FTE, 196: aoe ADA in State-supported or State- 
children (May 1967) not counted for the — 1. of a grant to a State agency and estimated 5 to 257 ted institutions for juvenile delinquents (May 1967), dependent and neglected children 
17 Cae being supported in foster homes with public funds (Janua; 967) and 50 percent (May 1967), and handicapped children, 1965-66 and 50 percent State or national average current 
of the State or national average current expenditure per pupil in average dally attendance, 1965-65, expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, 1965-66, whichever is greater. 


TABLE III-C.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE 1, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
AUTHORIZATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS—GRANTS TO STATE AGENCIES ($3,000 PER ANNUM) 


Amounts Amounts Amounts Amounts 
Estimated Amounts Amounts for for Estimated Amounts Amounts for for 
total for for handi- dependent total _ for _ for handi- dependent 
amounts, migratory juvenile cap and amounts, migratory juvenile cappa and 
State children delinquents children neglected State children delinquents children neglected 
agency (FTE, 1965- (May (1965- children agency (FTE, 1965- May (1965- children 
programs 66) 1 1967) 2 66) 2 (May programs 66)! 1967) 2 66) 2 (May 
1967 1967 
50 States and the 50 States and the 
District of Colum- District of Colum- 
bia $79, 956, 597 $43, 798, 850 $10, 149, 843 $24,746,993 $1, 260, 911 bia—Continued 
— —— —— ꝛ..—— . $694,198 8462, 888 ¥46, $158, 490 $26, 772 
844, 921 425, 652 174, 653 244, 616 0 | Nebraska..... 371, 951 112, 860 56,1 182, 744 20, 172 
10, 0 10, 979 0 | Nevada 84, 894 18, 133 49, 178 17, 583 0 
1,556,748 1, 168, 201 165, 222,941 0 | New Hampshire. 145, 799 6,639 40,854 98, 306 0 
858, 198 379, 435 132, O11 346, 752 0 | New Jersey 2,870,545 1, 277.586 267.424 1, 325,535 0 
8, 406, 6, 628, 949 894, 740 7 0 | New Mexico z 868,615 564, 301 102, 902 201,4 0 
1,888,185 1, 148, 116, 638 593, 274 29,483 | New Yo 6,017,565 1,798,894 1,026,749 3,191,922 0 
1, 209, 013 343, 617 111, 313 728, 372 25,711 | North Carolina „169, 369 934, , 996 5 0 
485, 038 182, 04 67,716 235,2 0 | North Dakota. 427,950 314,579 24, 257 89,114 0 
6,549,216 5, 454,573 405, 4 689, 0 0 1,693, 926 716, 995 444,547 411, 353 121.031 
914.373 438, 4 199, 165 276.789 0 | Oklahoma 930, 529, 575 102,647 219, 78, 389 
204, 262 22, 33 181, 92 0 regon.. 1,585,750 1,094,238 166, 380 325, 132 
629, 668 512,723 47,493 69, 0 | Pennsylv: 2, 663, 878 344, 5 „229 1,965, 146, 485 
1. 309, 400 415, 907 351, 682 462, 308 79,503 | Rhode Island. 213, 0 40, 312 „525 14,1 
1, 394, 957 340, 146 139, 034 805, 473 110,304 | South Carolina.. k 396,7 105, 293 305, 387 62, 
532, 895 42,642 81,709 323, 005 85,539 | South Dakota 170.311 29,619 28, 087 112,605 
894, 324 472,718 83, 283 338, 323 0 ennessee 28. 75,070 , 663 $ 176, 
402, 160 186, 398 41,365 174, 397 0 Texas 11,971,360 10, 433, 192 561, 237 848, 750 128, 181 
1, 194, 991 408, 033 330, 665 456, 293 0 | Utah... * 115,414 , 898 292. 875 0 
219, 592 5,617 79, 155 134, 820 0 | Vermont. 285,21 3,064 43,918 238, 232 0 
902, 901 163, 224 421, 390 318, 287 0 | Virginia. 1, 053, 788 433,057 , 398 434, 333 0 
1, 516, 783 179, 907 221,037 1,115, 839 0 | Washin 2,250,579 1, 246, 885 224.462 „232 0 
3,706,366 2,191, 303, 1, 211, 650 0 | West a 40, „986 158, 566 14,044 
1,171,519 175, 671 17, 307 778, 541 0 n 1,011,151 334, 105 233,045 001 0 
835, 473 579, 622 137, 373 118, 478 0 Droa x „ 253, 622 30, 734 81.403 19.382 
1, 347,174 418, 247 205, 549 „378 0 rict of Columbia 536, 315 0 178, 362 234,945 123, 008 


1 Estimated wt psi children of migratory A workers (FTE, 1965-66) and 50 percent 2 Estimated ADA in State-supported or State-operated schools for such children and 50 percent 
State or National average CE per pupil in ADA, 1965-66. State or National average CE per pupil in ADA, 1965-55. 
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TABLE I11-D.—ESTIMATED STATE ALLOTMENTS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 1 
PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE, TITLE I, TOTAL GRANTS AND ADMINISTRATION ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Total State Estimated allot- Estimated allot- Total State Estimated allot- Estimated allot- 
allotments ments, title |, ment, title |, allotments ments, title I, ment, title |, 
grants 2 administration 3 grants 2 administration 3 


United States and outlying areas. $1, 200, 000, 000 $1, 185,932, 375 $14, 067,625 | 50 States — the District of Columbia 
„372 0 Contin 


50 States and the District of Columbia... 1, 167, 883. 211 1, 154, 133, 574 13, 749, 637 Nebraska.............------c--0-< $6, 431, 599 $6, 281, 599 $150, 000 
A main a rn Nevada:......- 1,181, 707 1.031.707 150,000 
34, 807, 922 34, 461, 343 346, 579 New Hampshire- 1, 700, 568 1, 550, 568 150, 000 
2, 096, 621 1, 946, 621 150, 000 ew Jersey 27, 625, 263 27, 350, 510 274, 753 
10, 764; 131 10; 614, 131 150, 000 New Mexico 11} 261, 537 11, 111, 537 150, 000 
, 467, 148 23, 233, 977 233, 171 New Vork 126, 127/878 124,868,099 1, 259, 779 
85, 631, 491 84, 776, 676 854, 815 North Carolina 52, 110, 658 51, 591, 051 519, 607 
10, 469, 278 10, 319, 278 150, 000 North Dakota. 4, 875, 199 4, 725, 199 150; 000 
9.884, 130 9.704. 130 150, 000 Oo 38,740,440 358,354, 536 385, 904 
2, 683, 033 2, 533, 033 150, 000 Oklahoma............... 19, 318, 244 19; 126, 562 191, 682 
35, 602, 905 35; 248, 376 354, 529 (oO SE CT 9.272.747 9/122) 747 150; 000 
39, 156, 094 38, 766, 033 390, 061 Pennsylvania... 53, 276, 923 52, 745, 654 531, 269 
2; 660, 031 2, 510, 031 150, 000 e Isla 4.114.840 3.964, 840 150; 000 
3, 500, 247 3, 350, 247 150, 000 South Carolina 25, 022, 045 24.773.325 248.720 
51, 116, 345 50, 606, 682 509, 663 South Dakota 6, 146, 094 5,996, 094 150; 000 
17; 458, 607 17, 285, 521 173, 086 Tennessee 33, 454, 878 33, 121, 829 333, 049 
17, 064, 281 16, 895, 138 169, 143 Texas 83.618.160 82.783, 478 834,682 
11,442,738 11,292,738 150, 000 Utah. 3.559, 182 3, 409, 182 150; 000 
30, 429; 783 30, 126, 985 302; 798 Vermont 2,077,135 1,927, 135 150, 000 
33, 023, 429 32; 694; 695 328, 734 Virginia... 27, 499, 805 27; 226, 307 273, 498 
4, 147, 950 997, 950 150, 000 Washington 13.039.343 12.889.343 150, 000 
16, 312, 521 16, 150, 896 161, 625 West Virginia... 16, 604; 014 16, 439, 474 164, 540 
17, 028, 193 16, 859, 411 168, Wisconsin... 16, 816, 570 18, 649, 904 166, 666 
37, 051, 565 36, 682, 549 369, 01 Wyoming.. 1, 873, 050 1, 723, 050 150, 000 
21, 834, 268 21,617, 425 216, 843 strict of Columbia 6, 461, 232 6, 311, 232 150, 000 
22.801.840 22.237.424 22 5 6 | Outlyi 32, 116, 789 31, 798, 801 317, 988 
, 601, ; 8 — Se rates Clee ot : , 798, A 
4, 107,020 3, 957, 020 150, 


1 Estimated reduction of authorization for Public Law 89-10, title |, at the $3,000 per annum 2 Total estimated grant allotment for all title | programs. Total allocations were computed as in 
income level, By ed minimum administration amount, to the proposed total a —.— proposed amendment to Public Law 89-10, title I. 
amount of $1, 000 000, fiscal year 1968, under H.R. 7819, proposed amendment, Lans com- 1 percent of the aggregate amount available within the State, as provided in the proposed 
— * he income level, the minimum administration amount nor the appropriation amendment, or $150,000, w 
amount is definite as 


TABLE III-E—ESTIMATED STATE ALLOTMENTS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE, TITLE I, GRANTS ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


ichever is greater. 


Estimated allot- Estimated allot- 
Estimated allot- ments, grants, Estimated allot- Estimated allot- ments, grants, Estimated allot- 
ments, title 1, county local ments, grants, ments, title |, county local ments, grants, 
grants 1 educational State agency * grants 1 educational State agency * 
agencies 2 agencies ? 
United States and outlying $1, 185, 932, 375 
P o ( 
50 States and the District of Col 8.2.85 8.80.55 31.85 
s and the of Colum- „ , 909, s 

| M NL O ~ 1,154, 133,574 31, 074, 176, 977 $79, 956, 597 1, 031, 707 946, 813 84, 894 
æꝗZà372mſßf— . —•— 1.550, 568 1.404. 769 145,799 
34, 461, 343 33, 616, 422 844,921 27, 350, 510 24, 479, 965 2, 870, 545 
1, 946, 621 1, 935, 642 10, 979 11, 111,537 10, 242, 922 868, 615 
10, 614, 131 9, 057, 383 1, 556, 748 124, 868, 099 118, 850, 534 6, 017, 565 
, 233, 977 22, 375, 779 858, 198 51, 591, 051 49, 421, 682 2, 169, 369 
84, 776, 676 76, 369, 693 8, 406, 983 4,725, 199 4, 297, 249 427,950 
10, 319, 278 8, 431, 093 1, 888, 185 38, 354, 536 36, 660, 610 1,693, 926 
9, 704, 130 8, 495, 117 1, 209, 013 19, 126, 562 18, 196, 359 930, 203 
2, 533, 2, 047, 995 485, 038 9, 122, 747 7, 536, 997 1,585, 750 
35, 248, 376 28, 699, 160 6, 549, 216 52, 745, 654 50, 081, 776 663, 878 
38, 766, 033 37, 851, 660 914, 373 3, 964, 840 3,751, 839 213, 001 
2, 510, 031 2, 305, 769 204, 262 24, 773, 325 23, 803, 544 969, 781 
3, 350, 247 2,720, 579 629, 668 5, 996, 094 5, 825, 783 170, 311 
50, 606, 682 49, 297, 282 1, 309, 400 33, 121, 829 32, 293, 762 828, 067 
17, 285, 521 15, 890, 564 1, 394, 957 82, 783, 478 70, 812, 118 11, 971, 360 
16, 895, 138 16, 362, 243 532, 895 3, 409, 182 2,945, 995 463, 187 
11, 292, 738 10, 398, 414 894, 324 1,927, 135 1, 641,921 285, 214 
30, 126, 985 29, 724, 825 402, 160 27, 226, 307 172, 519 1, 053, 788 
32,694, 695 31, 499, 704 1,194, 991 12, 889, 343 10, 638, 764 2, 250, 579 
3, 997, 950 3,778, 358 219, 592 16, 439, 474 16, 131, 534 307,940 
16, 150, 896 15, 247,995 902, 901 16, 649, 904 15, 638, 753 1,011, 151 
16, 859, 411 15, 342, 628 1, 516, 783 1, 723, 050 1, 337, 909 385, 141 
36, 682, 549 32, 976, 183 3, 706, 366 6, 311, 232 „774, 917 536,315 

Fh tay eae 22.288.125 187.23 31, 798, 801 

26, 337, 124 24, 989, 950, 1,347,174 


1 Total estimated grant allotments for all 


3 Estimated allotments for title | 9 to State eee 4 — educational agencies. Under the 
3 Estimated allotments for title I grants to the authorizations 


local educational agencies. es revision the allotments a! State agency programs are the same 
mi 


i 
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TABLE HI-F.—ESTIMATED STATE ALLOTMENTS UNDER PART A OF TITLE |, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE, TITLE I, GRANTS TO LEA ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Estimated Estimated 
Estimated Allotments, allotment, Estimated Allotments, allotment, 
allotments, fiscal year fiscal year allotments, fiscal year fiscal fod 
grants, 1967 grants, 1968 additional grants, 1967 grants, 1968 additional 
county local county loca allotment, county local county loca allotment, 
educational educational county, local educational educational county, local 
agency agency educational agency agency educational 
agency ! agency 1 
50States and the District of Columbia... $1,074, 176,977 $989, 935,591 884, 241, 386 50 a ana the District of Columbia 
— — _ — nu 
33,616,422 30, 462, 526 . $5,909,648 85, 294, 692 $614,956 
1,935, 642 1,805, 503 dJ Ga ea Sort o—anewctccopaee one 946, 813 879, 759 2054 
„057, 383 8,422,776 634,607 | New Hampshire. A 1, 404, 769 1, 267, 759 137,010 
22,375,779 20,375,839 1,999,940 | New Jersey s 24,479,965 22, 865, 209 1,614,7 
76,369,693 71,558,472 4,811,221 | New Mexico... s 10, 242, 922 9, 629, 504 613, 418 
8, 431, 093 7,798, 580 632,513 | New York 3 118, 850,534 111, 091, 007 „759. 
8,495,117 7,907, 261 587,856 | North Carolina 2 49,421,682 45, 081, 410 4, 340, 272 
„047, 1,884, 356 163, orth Dak 4, 297, 249 3,891,214 406, 
28,699,160 26,445,029 2,254,131 sak 36,660,610 34, 197,997 2, 462, 613 
37,851,660 34, 437,083 3,414,577 | Oklaho 18,196,359 186, 819, 413 1,376, 946 
305, 2, 108, 762 197,007 | 0 7,536, 997 6, 982, 937 554, 060 
2,720,579 2, 475, 984 244,595 | Pennsylva 50,081,776 46, 699, 583 3,382, 193 
49,297,282 46, 230,999 3,066,283 | Rhode slang 3, 751, 839 3, 481, 096 270, 743 
15,890,564 14. 580, 136 1,310,428 | South Carolina.. 23,803,544 2,052, 884 2,750, 660 
16,362,243 15, 153,804 1,208,439 | South Dakota 5,825, 783 5,330, 191 495, 592 
10, 398, 414 9, 608, 706 789,708 | Tennessee 32,293,762 29, 251,987 3,041,775 
29,724,825 27,150,913 2,573,912 | Texas. 70,812,118 65, 260, 201 5,551,917 
499, 7 28, 669, 931 2,829,773 | Utah. 2,945, 995 2,724, 300 21,695 
3,778, 358 3, 403, 277 375,081 | Vermon 1,641,921 1, 484, 141 157, 780 
15,247,995 14,197,635 1,050,360 | Virginia... 26,172,519 23,658, 931 „513,588 
15, 342,628 14, 067,878 > 274, 750 | Washin 10, 638, 764 9, 840, 169 798, 595 
32,976,183 30,670,217 2,305,966 | West Virginia... 16,131,534 14, 658,391 1,473, 143 
„445,9 18, 867, 365 1,578,541 | Wisconsin.. ae 15, 638, 753 14, 357, 585 1, 281, 168 
26,255,129 23,139, 525 3, 115, 604 f eee 1, 337,909 1,235, 793 102, 116 
24,989,950 23, 086, 158 1,903,792 | District of Columbia.-.--.-.--------------- 5,774,917 5, 397, 7, 
„262, 822 993, 356 269, 466 
1 Distribution of additional amount available under fiscal year 1968 proposed appropriation amount, title | of $1,200,000,000. 
TABLE II|-G.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS PROPOSED TO BE AMENDED, FISCAL YEAR 1968 
AUTHORIZATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS, GRANTS TO STATE AGENCIES ($3,000 PER ANNUM) 
Estimated Amounts for Amounts for Amounts for Amounts for Estimated Amounts for Amountsfor Amounts for Amounts for 
total amounts, migratory juvenile handicapped dependent total amounts, migratory juvenile handicapped dependent 
State agency children delinquents children and neglected State agency children delinquents children and on cag 
programs (FTE, 1965-66) (May 1967) 2 (1965-66)? children Programs (FTE, 1965-66)! (May 1987) (1965-66) 2 children 
(May 1967) (May 1967) 
50 States and 50 States and 
the District of the District of 
Columbia... $79,956,597 $43,798,850 510, 149, 843 $24,746,993 $1, 260, 911 Columbia—Con. 
— — eee — Nebraska $371,951 $112, 860 $56, 175 $182, 744 $20, 172 
844,921 425, 652 174, 653 244, 616 Nevada „ 18,133 49, 178 17, 58: 
10,979 0 10,979 0 0 | New Hampshire. 145, 799 6, 639 40, 854 98, 0 
, 556, 748 1, 168, 201 165, 606 4 0 | New Jersey.. 2, 870, 545 1, 277, 586 267, 424 1, 325, 535 0 
858, 198 379, 435 132, 011 346, 752 0 | New Mexico „301 201, 412 0 
8, 406, 983 „628, 949 894, 740 0 0 1, 026, 749 3, 191, 922 0 
1, 888, 185 1, 148, 790 116, 638 & 29, 483 „ 768. 829 0 
1, 209, 013 343,617 111, 313 728, 372 25,711 24, 257 89,114 0 
182, 047 67,716 235, 275 0 , 547 411, 353 121, 031 
6, 549, 5, 454, 573 405, 480 „163 0 102, 647 219, 592 
914, 373 438, 419 199, 165 276, 0 „380 325,132 
22, 33 181,925 0 207, 229 1, 965, 588 46, 
629, 668 512,723 47,493 69, 0 40, 312 158, 525 14, 164 
1, 309, 400 451, 907 351, 682 462, 308 79, 503 205, 293 „387 „303 
1, 394,957 340, 1 139, 805, 473 110, 304 „087 112. 605 
532, 895 42, 81, 709 323, 005 85, 539 663 9, 894 176, 440 
894, 324 472,718 83, 283 338, 323 0 561, 237 750 $ 
Kentucky 402, 160 186, 41, 365 174, 397 0 , 898 292,875 
Louisiana 1, 194,991 408, 330, 665 456, 293 0 43,918 238, 0 
219, 5,617 79, 155 134, 820 0 186, 398 434, 333 0 
902, 63, 224 421,390 318, 287 0 224, 462 779, 232 0 
179, 907 221, 037 1, 115, 839 0 94, 986 158, 14, 044 
706, 2, 191, 334 303, 382 1,211, 650 0 233, 045 444, 00 
175, 671 217, 307 778, 541 0 30, 734 81, 403 19, 382 
9.622 137,373 118, 478 0 
418, 247 205, 549 723, 378 0 178, 362 234, 945 123, 008 
462, 888 46, 048 158, 490 26,772 


1 Estimated migratory children of — 895 agricultural workers A time equivalency 1965-66) 2 Estimated ADA in State-supported or State-operated schools for such children and 50 percent 
and 50 percent State or national average CE per pupil in ADA, 1965-66. State or national average CE per pupil in ADA, 1965-66. 


TABLE II!-H.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, FISCAL YEAR 1969 ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


Estimated total Estimated title |, Estimated Estimated total Estimated title |, Estimated 
authorizations grants 1 administration authorizations grants 1 administration 

amount ? amount 2 

United States and outly- 50 States and the District of 
ing areas $2, 725, 959, 699 $2, 697, 798, 392 $28, 161, 307 Columbia—Continued 

eee ee $19, 933, 617 $19, 736, 254 $197, 363 
50 States and the District 17, 943, 888 17, 766, 226 177, 662 
of Columbia 2, 646, 597, 280 2,619, 221, 740 27, 375, 540 5, 521, 532 5, 101, 532 150, 000 
— — —ͤ— 76, 633, 611 75, 874, 862 758, 749 
Alabama J 95, 861, 674 94, 912, 549 949, 125 104, 556, 506 103, 521, 293 1, 035, 213 
Alaska se 3, 813, 630 3, 663, 630 150, 000 5, 893, 156 5, 743, 156 150, 000 
Arizona... — 19, 638, 148 19, 443, 711 194, 437 7,675, 311 7,525, 311 150, 000 
Arkansas....-.......-...- 59, 953, 691 , 360, 090 593, 601 98, 493, 475 97, 518, 292 975, 183 
California 165, 261, 643 163, 625, 389 1, 636, 254 39, 276, 553 38, 887, 676 388, 877 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE W1-H.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, FISCAL YEAR 1969 ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000)—Continued 
Estimated total Estimated title |, Estimated Estimated total Estimated title l. Estimated 
authorizations grants 1 administration authorizations grants 1 administration 
amount? amount? 
50 — Sty of Colum- 50 5 of Colum- 
ni nti nu 
$35, 9, 631 $35, 009, 536 $350, 095 OOO t $78, 282, 999 $77, 507, 920 $775,079 
23, 331, 40 „100, 231, Oklahom 41, 195, 992 40, 788, 111 407, 881 
77,712, 171 76, 942, 744 769, 427 Oregon 385, 7.213, 172,135 
„540, , 683, 3! 856, 834 Pennsylvania... 109, 495, 540 108, 411, 426 1,084, 114 
10, 906, 573 10, 756, 573 150, Rhode Island 7,971, 528 „821. 150, 
31, 057, 792 30, 750, 289 307, South Carolina. 81, 791, 098 80, 981, 285 809, 813 
38, 272, 529 „893, 378, 936 South Dakota 4, 236, 768 14, 086, 7 150, 000 
75, 496, 660 74, 749, 168 747, 492 Tennessee. „282, 358 91, 368, 671 913, 687 
47,878, 692 „404. 474, 046 Texas 189, 465, 492 187, 589, 596 , 875, 896 
92, 656, 049 91, 738, 662 917,387 Utah 6, 857, 844 6,207, 844 150, 000 
58, 635, 480 58, 054, 931 580, 549 Vermont 4, 877, 316 4,727,316 150, 000 
8, 441, 058 8, 291, 058 150, 000 Virginia. 5, 862, 939 75, 111, 821 751, 118 
17, 824, 824 17, 648, 341 176, 483 Washin 25, 021,924 774, 247,742 
2,122,338 1,972, 338 150, 000 West Virginia.. 2, 493, 352 072, 0, 726 
4, 148, 056 , 998, 150, 000 isconsin.._.. 7, 858, 143 37, 483, 310 374,833 
52, 348, 103 51, 829, 805 518, 298 Waoming --------------- 3, 420, 019 3, 270, 019 150, 000 
27 722.75 18, 126, 649 2 3 District of Columbia 11, 308, 455 11, 158, 455 150, 000 
135, 797, 133 134,452, 607 1, 344,526 Outlying areas 79, 362, 419 78, 576,652 785, 267 
11, 994, 027 „844, 027 150, 000 
1 Estimated on the basis of fiscal year 1968 population and 50 percent estimated State or national 21 percent of col. 2 or $150,000, whichever is greater. 
average current expenditure per pupil in ADA, 1 7. Current expenditure estimated at 5-percent 
increase over 1965-66. Outlying areas estimated at 3 percent of U.S. total grant amount. 
TABLE HI-I.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE J, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, FISCAL YEAR 1970 ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 
Estimated total Estimated title! Estimated Estimated total Estimated title! Estimated 
authorizations grants 1 administration authorizations grants 1 administration 
amount? amount 2 
United States and outlying areas. .. 22, 286, 175, 945 $2,832,718,776 $29,475,169 | 50 States, District of Columbia—Con, 
50 States and the District ed bia 2,778,844,509 2,750,212,404 28,632, 105 Nebra 18 116.305 ie L31. ost 135.971 
tes and the 0 ſumbla en- „8, BAA, 700, 212, „ „8, „34, . 
. — — — — 2, 220, 927 2, 070,927 150, 000 
100, 656, 367 99, 659, 769 996, 598 4, 348, 026 4, 198, 026 150, 000 
3, 996, 778 3, 846, 778 150, 54, 966, 283 54, 422, 062 544, 221 
20, 620, 201 20, 416, 041 204, 160 19, 223, 619 19, 033, 286 190, 333 
62, 952, 382 , 09 623, 270, 663, 195 267, 983, 361 2, 679, 834 
173, 525, 296 171, 807, 224 1,718, 072 142, 589, 269 141, 177, 494 1,411, 775 
20, 930, 480 20, 723, 248 207, 232 12, 586, 428 12, 436, 428 150, 000 
18, 841, 083 18, 654, 538 186, 545 82, 198, 463 81, 384, 617 813, 846 
5, 506, 678 5, 356, 678 150, 000 43, 256, 483 42, 828, 201 428, 282 
80, 466, 577 79, 669, 878 796, 699 18, 255, 159 18, 074, 415 180, 744 
109, 786, 086 108, 699, 095 1, 086, 991 114, 969, 930 113, 831, 614 1, 138, 316 
6, 180, 334 6, 030, 334 150, 000 8, 362, 604 212, 604 150, 
8, 051, 703 7, 901, 703 150, 000 85, 882, 025 , 031, 708 850, 317 
103, 416, 823 102, 392, 894 1,023, 992 14, 941, 342 14, 791, 342 150, 000 
41,240,744 40, 832, 420 408, 324 96, 898, 024 95, 938, 638 959, 386 
37, 128, 206 36, 760, 600 367, 606 198, 941, 946 196, 972, 224 1,969, 722 
24, 497, 887 24, 255, 334 242, 553 7, 193, 349 7,043, 349 150, 000 
81,599, 085 80,791,173 807,912 §, 113, 761 4,963, 761 150, 000 
90, 868, 696 89, 969, 006 899, 690 79, 657, 360 78, 868, 673 788, 687 
11, 444, 582 11, 294, 582 150, 000 26, 273, 189 26, 013, 058 260, 131 
32, 610, 464 32, 287, 588 322, 876 44, 618, 733 44, 176, 963 441,770 
40, 186, 772 39,788, 883 397, 39, 751, 507 39, 357,928 393,579 
79, 272, 832 78, 487, 952 784, 880 3, 583, 564 3, 433, 564 150, 000 
50, 272, 308 49,774, 562 497,746 11, 866, 205 11, 716, 205 50, 000 
97, 290, 406 „327,135 963, 
61, 568, 239 958, 652 609,587 | Outlying areas 83, 331, 436 82, 506, 372 825, 064 


t Estimated on the basis of fiscal year 1968 
average current expenditure per pupil in Al 
percent increase over 1965-66. Outly 


eae and 50 percent estimated State or Natio 
, 1967-68. Current expenditure estimated at 
ng areas estimated at 3 percent of U.S. total grant amount. 


TABLE I1!-J.—ESTIMATED AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER PART A OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 89-10: FISCAL YEAR 1971 ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 


nal 
10- 


21 percent of col. 2 or $150,000, whichever is greater. 


Estimated total Estimated title |, Estimated Estimated total Estimated title |, Estimated 
authorizations grants 1 administration authorizations grants! administration 
amount? amount? 
United States and outlying areas.. $3, 005,201,677 $2, 974, 378,611 $30,823,066 | 50 States, District of Columbia—Con. 

vs ja e . ap Be! ontana $9,291,075 $9, 141, 075 $150, 
50 States and District of Columbia 2,917,702,966 2, 887, 746, 224 29, 956, 742 Nebraska 19, 652, 449 19, 457, 870 194, 570 
qe oO oem — Nevada 2,324, 439 174, 439 150, 002 
105, 690, 616 104, 644, 174 1, 046, 442 New Hampsh , 557; 4,407,987 150, 000 
4,189, 4, 039, 079 150, 000 ew Jersey... 57, 714, 598 , 143, 166 571,430 
21,651, 211 21, 436, 843 214, 368 New Mexico. 20, 185, 19, 985, 220 199, 852 
66, 100, 895 65, 446, 43 654, 464 New York 284, 195, 765 „381, 2, 813, 812 

200, 7 180, 396, 7 1, 803, 967 North Carolina... 149, 720, 759 148, 238, 375 „482, 3 

21,977, 262 21, 759, 665 217,597 North Dakota 13, 208, 426 „058, 150, 

19, 782, 911 19, 587, 195, 870 N 86, 309, 85, 455, 004 
„774.4 5,624, 474 150, 000 Oklahoma 45, 419, 921 44,970,219 449, 700 
491, 83, 654, 836, 545 regon... „168, 18,978, 189, 782 
115, 276, 950 114, 135, 594 1,141, 356 Pennsylvani 120, 719, 784 119, 524, 539 1, 195, 244 
6, 481, 6, 331, 150, 000 Rhode Island 8, 773, 371 8, 623, 371 150, 005 
8, 446, 901 8, 296, 150, South Caroli 90, 177, 347 89, 284, 502 892, 840 
108, 588, 825 107, 513, 688 1, 075, 137 South Dakota 15, 686, 431 15, 531, 120 155, 311 
43, 302, 636 42, 873, 897 428,739 ennessee 101, 744, 302 100, 736, 933 1.007, 369 
38, 985, 114 38, 599, 152 „ Texas 208, 891, 870 206, 823, 634 2, 068, 236 
25, 722, 610 25, 467, 931 254,679 Utah. 7, 545, 616 7, 395, 6 150, 000 
85, 680, 198 84, 831, 879 848, 319 vermont. 5, 362, 019 5, 212, 019 150, 000 
95, 413, 422 94, 468, 735 944, 687 Virginia__... 83, 641, 359 82, 813, 227 828, 132 
12, 009, 472 11, 859, 472 150, 000 Washin: 27, 586, 596 27, 313, 461 273,135 
34, 241, 422 33, 902, 398 339, 024 West Virginia 46, 850, 303 „ 386, 463, 864 
42, 195, 864 41, 778, 083 417,781 Wisconsin. 41, 738, 887 41, 325, 631 413, 256 
83, 236, 474 82, 412, 350 4.124 Wyoming 3, 755, 209 , 605, 150, 000 
52, 785, 842 52, 263, 210 „632 District of Columbia 12, 451, 946 12, 301, 150, 000 

102, 156, 310 101, 144, 861 1,011, 449 -e 222 — 
64, 647, 64, 007, 450 0, 075 | Outlying areas............-...---.---- 87, 498, 711 86, 632, 387 866, 324 
1 Estimated on the basis of fiscal year 1968 population and 50 percent estimated State or national percent increase over 1965-66. Outlying areas estimated at 3 percent of United States total grant 
average current expenditure per pupil in ADA, 1968-69, Current expenditure estimated at 15 amount. 


2 1 percent of col. 2, or $150,000, whichever is greater. 
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TABLE IV-A.—ESTIMATED AMOUNTS UNDER SEC. 108 OF H.R. 7819 TO PROVIDE FOR SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS UNDER A NEW PART B TO TITLE | OF PUBLIC LAW 89-10 


Estimated State Estimated State 
amounts ! amounts ! 


50 States and District of Columbia Continued 


g 
ame 


88888 
8.828 


122, 4 
2,098, bay 
290, gii 921, 
0 
696, 020 952, 
411, 600 867, 
0 


1 Amounts estimated on basis of one dollar per each Ol per centum“ by which “‘a State's 1 1967); juvenile delinquent (May 1967); estimated A. D. A. handicapped children 1965-66. 


index exceeds the national effort index“ and the sum of the 5-17 population, low-income factor, index based on estimated total expenditures for agg elementary and secondary education 
$3,000 per annum AFOC Canary 1967); angralory children of migratory a Itural workers from all sources, 1966-67 and total personal income, 1966. 
F. T. ., 1965-66); children in foster homes (public) January 1967; dependent and neglected children 


TABLE IV-B.—EFFORT INDEX UNDER SEC. 108 OF H.R. 7819 TO PROVIDE FOR SPECIAL INCENTIVE GRANTS UNDER PROPOSED NEW PART B OF TITLE | OF PUBLIC LAW 89-10 


Total expenditures Total e itures 
Total personal from all sources Effort index Total personal from all sources Effort index 
income, 1966 public schools, (percent)? income, 1966 public schools, (percent) 
(millions)! 1 (millions) i 1966-67 
(thousands)? (thousands)? 
50 States and the District of Columbia. $580, 483 $28, 315, 565 4. 88 

7,254 387, 000 5, 33 1, 901 „240 4.85 
907 73, 8.05 767 „094, 000 4. 60 
4,078 246, 6.05 2,390 194, 827 8.15 
3,931 201,706 5.13 63, 669 3, 173, 000 4.98 
, 002 3,610, 000 5.55 11.321 558, 143 4,93 
700 334, 5.88 1,533 84, 5.52 
10,621 410, 600 3.87 31,670 1,266, 000 4,00 
1.811 96, 160 5.31 6,099 334, 898 5, 49 
15,410 813,952 5.28 5,738 331, 220 5.77 
10,579 502, 994 4.75 34,434 1,619, 452 4.70 
„230 125,929 5.65 2.730 104. 203 3, 82 
1,704 79, 000 4.64 5, 310 268, 000 5.05 
38, 089 1,412, 000 3.71 1,643 94,750 5.77 
15,230 782, 487 5,14 8,611 400, 500 4.65 
8, 258 417,335 5.05 27,319 1, 251, 000 4.58 
6, 511 313, 535 4.82 2, 502 188, 132 7.52 
7.143 301, 206 4.22 1, 066 52, 359 4.91 
8, 235 494, 6.00 11,641 645, 000 5.54 
„422 112,700 4.65 9,797 520, 000 5,31 
11,573 575, 4.97 3, 937 190, 300 4.83 
17,675 671, 500 3. 80 12, 390 558,735 4.51 
à 1, 400, 000 5. 06 874 60, 680 6.94 
10, 373 621, 015 5.99 3, 182 119, 582 3.76 

¢ 226, 900 5.46 t 

12,856 517,582 4.03 ‘ 4) 

È 115, 750 6, 28 ‘ 5 ‘ 

4,181 185, 450 4.44 Q 

k 85, 060 5. 64 8 8 O 


1 0.8. A i S f Current Busi August 3 Col. 2 as percent of col. 1. 
WA a 2 of Labor, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Curren ness, Augu: 4 — peer 4 
20.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Fall 1966 Statistics 
of Public Schools, OE-20007--66, table 12, pp. 26-27. 


TABLE V.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 89-10, TITLE U, FISCAL YEARS 1969, 1970, AND 1971 


Fiscal year Fiscal * Fiscal = r 80 Fiscal year Fiscal * 
1 197 197 1 197 197 
United States and outlying areas $180, 250,000 $206, 000,000 3231, 750,000 | 50 States and the District of Columbia—Con. 
50 States and the District 55 bia 175, 000, 000 2 000 225, 000, 000 H 3 150 435 9 890.758 7 422.53 
a e Di of Columbia. „ 000, , „439. 930, 422. 
3,195,626 3.652, 144 4. 108. 862 3 297.258 369.555 1225124 
2 i 228 7 oid 016 "290, 268 4,805,709 5, 492. 239 6, 178, 769 
1,47 1, 686, 766 1, 897, 612 8,377,954 9,574,805 10,771,655 
1,637,712 1,871,672 2, 105, 631 3, 578, 175 4, 089, 343 4,600, 510 
16,879,172 19,290,480 2,791,780 2,120,869 2.423, 850 2,726, 831 
1,924,529 2.189 461 2) 474; 393 4,043,588 7,621,244 5; 198, 900 
2,531,495 2, 893.1 3, 254, 780 671,974 767,970 863, 967 
470, 192 537, 362 604; 532 1,342,009 1,533,724 1, 725, 440 
4,788,045 5, 472,051 6, 156, 058 395, 586 452, 099 508, 612 
Pies... Aa 2 3,890,950 4. 446, 800 5, 002, 650 603, 895 690, 166 776, 436 
Sy 698, 124 797, 856 897, 588 5,811,315 6,841,502 7, 471, 690 
ee 651, 298 744, 340 837, 382 1,058,234 1,209, 410 1.360, 587 
9,647,640 11,025,874 12.404, 108 14,681,903 16,779,217 18,876,731 
4,581,767 5.236, 305 5,890, 844 4,254,626 J, 862, 430 5, 470, 234 
2.619.205 2,993, 378 3, 367, 550 598) 488 683, 987 769, 485 
2,017,021 2, 305, 169 2,593, 316 9,684,176 - 11,067,630 12, 451, 083 
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TABLE V.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 89-10, TITLE II, FISCAL YEARS 1969, 1970, AND 1971—Continued 


Fiscal * Fiscal re Fiscal yer r Fiscal weg Fiscal * 
196! 197 197 1 197 197 
50 States and the District of Columbia Con. 50 States and the District of Columbia—Con. 
— on shea bas ecte son pee $2,189,826 $2,502,659 $2,815, 492 A ae ee rea = $376, 094 $429, 821 $483, 548 
Oregon 3 SS rae 1, 804, 421 2, 062, 195 2, 319, 970 Virginia ñ 3, 753, 037 4, 289, 185 4, 825, 333 
Pennsylvania_ 10, 106. 217 11, 549, 962 12, 993, 706 Washington. 2, 873, 408 3, 283, 3, 694, 382 
Rhode Island Y 874, 159 983, 429 West Virginia. 1, 552, 287 1,774, 1,995, 799 
South Carolina. 2,326, 174 2,658, 2. 990, 796 Wisconsin 4, 117, 416 4,705, 619 5, 293, 822 
South Dakota 134 „581 877.029 T 315, 046 360, 052 405, 058 
Tennessee. 3,207, 241 3, 665, 418 4, 123, 596 District of Columbia. , 973 695, 969 782, 966 
FF 0 ( b „ 956 10, 379 12, 369, 801 SS — See 
se DIEE Sp IT SRE eae 1, 053, 526 1,204, 031 1,354,534 | Outlying areas 5, 250, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 


Note: Estimated distribution of funds, with 3 percent of the U.S. total amount reserved for the 
outlying ig gd balance distributed on the basis of the total public and nonpyblic school 
enrollment, fa i 


TABLE VI-A.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE III, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND 
SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Estimated Estimated 

State total Stat total 

amounts! amounts! 

United States and outlying areas $515, 000, 000 
1 $2, 043, 590 
50 States and the District of Columbia__......----..----------------- 500, 000, 00 3, 380, 682 
9, 322, 523 1, 883, 219 
914, 593 16, 832, 124 
4, 335, 874 2, 985, 231 
5, 111, 898 43,757, 254 
46, 170, 313 12, 946, 483 
78 2 ye 
1, 496, 941 6, 257, 144 
14, 475, 412 5, 098, 310 
11, 583, 035 28, 754, 145 
2, 062, 233 2, 369, 343 
2, 035, 852 6, 998, 344 
26, 696, 694 1,992, 716 
155 pene 
5, 896, 634 2,930, 566 
9 880, $53 11.28 755 
2, 685, 334 7, 748, 433 
9, 246, 027 4, 840, 005 
11 15 46585 
9.452.856 2 060, 935 
6, 390, 084 

11, 309, 003 15, 000, 000 


1 Estimated distribution of $515,000,000 with 3 percentof U.S. total amount reserved for the outlying areas, and $500,000,000 distributed with a basic amount of $200,000 to each State and the District 
Of Columbia and 44 of the remainder on the estimated 5 to 17 population, July 1, 1965, and J on the estimated total resident population, July 1, 1965. 


TABLE VI-B.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE i, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES, FISCAL 


YEAR 1969 
State total State State total State 
amoun 

amount i — ira 2 amount! — 2 
$2, 137,689 $712, 492 
4.068.549 1,358,047 
1, 342,779 447,548 
3, 390 1,969, 132 656, 312 
17°681,048 5, 893° 093 
4, 546, 974 1,515,506 | New Mexico 3,127,392 1,042, 360 
5,362,607 1, 787, 357 lew Vork 45, 980, 471 15, 325, 291 
48,516, 695 16,170,614 | North Carolinas 13, 597,079 4,531,906 
5, 486, 498 1. 828, 650 2,003, 021 667,607 
7, 562, 793 2, 520, 679 10 27, 821, 581 9, 272, 933 
1, 563, 138 520, 994 Oklahoma 6, 566, 308 2, 188, 550 
15, 204, 047 5, 067, 509 Oregon. 5,348, 326 1,782, 597 
12, 164, 039 4,054,274 Pennsylvania. . 30, 211, 585 10, 069, 521 
2, 157, 284 719, 023 Rivite telead =. oo). ee eee 2, 480, 069 826, 607 
2, 129, 556 709, 781 . ee a ae 7, 345, 340 2, 448, 202 
28, 049, 118 9, 348, 771 South Dakota... -..... 2,084, 219 694,670 
13, 355, 951 4, 451, 538 Tennessee 10, 451, 820 3, 483, 592 
7, 544, 387 2,514, 544 Texas 29, 022, 686 9, 673, 261 
187, 397 2, 062, 259 Utah 3, 069, 937 1,023,210 
8,739, 156 2,912, 761 Vermon! 1,277,190 425,687 
10, 164, 452 3,387,812 Virginia. 12, 022, 363 4, 007, 054 
2,812, 189 937, 303 Washington. 8, 133,714 2,710, 967 
9, 707, 248 3, 235, 592 Wh 5, 076, 836 1, 692, 109 
13, 982,712 4, 660, 438 . A ee, ae 11, 382, 741 3, 793, 868 
23, 052, 240 7, 683, 312 1 A — ae = 1, 106, 823 368, 904 
9,925, 133 3, 308, 047 District of Columbia --.--nne-.4---2---5 2, 155,920 718, 568 

6, 706, 033 2, 235, 121 
11, 876, 020 3,358,277 || Outlying ereas. e oe un ieee eee N 


1 Estimated distribution of 8540, 7 50,000 with 3 t of U.S. total amount reserved for the 2 State responsibility for distribution: 14 of col. 1. 
outlying areas, and $525,000,000 distributed with a basic amount of $200,000 to each State and the 
District of Columbia and 1 of the remainder on the estimated 5-17 population, July 1, 1965, 
and g on the estimated total resident population, July 1, 1965. 
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TABLE VI-C.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE III, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND 


SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1970 
Estimated Estimated 
Estimated amounts, Estimated amounts, 
State total State State total State 
amount! oa amount! responsi- 
bility? bility 2 
United States and outlying areas. $566, 500, 00-0 —— 
e eee „ sae $115 294 
tates and the Se „ 000, . , 256, å 
— — 1; 398, 276 699, 138 
5, 126, 886 2, 055, 046 1, 027, 523 
493, 18, 529, 973 9, 264, 986 
2, 379, 037 3, 269, 554 1, 634, 777 
6 06, 48,203,687 24,101,843 
50,863,078 25,481, 539 14.247, 676 7, 123, 838 
5, 743, 224 2,871, 612 2, 090, 580 1, 045, 290 
7, 920, 349 3,960, 174 29, 162, 955 14, 581, 478 
1,629, 336 814, 6, 875, 472 3, 437, 736 
15, 932, 682 7, 966, 3: 5, 598, 342 2, 799, 171 
12, 745, 044 6,372, 522 31, 669, 024 15, 834, 512 
2, 252, 335 1, 126, 168 2, 590, 795 1,295, 394 
2, 223, 260 1, 111, 630 7, 692, 336 3, 846, 168 
29,401, 543 14, 700, 772 2, 175, 721 1, 087, 860 
13, 994, 837 6,997, 418 10, 949; 674 5, 474, 837 
7,901; 049 3, 950, 524 30,422,389 15,211,184 
6, 478, 160 3, 239, 080 3, 209, 309 1, 604, 654 
9, 153, 839 4, 576, 920 1, 329, 501 664, 750 
10, 648, 351 5, 324, 176 12, 596, 487 6, 298, 244 
2,939, 043 1, 469, 522 8, 518, 995 4, 259, 498 
10, 169, 468 5, 084, 734 5, 313, 668 2,656, 834 
14, 652, 036 7, 326, 018 1, 925, 803 5, 962, 902 
24; 162,002 12. 081, 001 , 861 575, 430 
10; 397, 410 5, 198, 705 1, 125, 451 
7, 021, 983 3, 510, 992 
12, 443, 037 ,,, .. 16,500; 000) 


1 Estimated distribution of 8 000 with 3 percent of U.S. total amount reserved for the the District of Columbia and 14 of the remainder on the estimated 5-17 population, July 1, 1965, 
outlying areas, and $550,000,000 istributed with a basic amount of $200,000 to each State and and 14 on the estimated total resident population, July 1, 1965. 
2 State responsibility for distribution: 14 of col. 1. 


TABLE VI-D.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE III, SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Estimated State Estimated amounts, Estimated State Estimated amounts, 
total amount? State responsibility total amount! State responsibility ? 
United States and outlying areas $592, 250, 00ũ/ꝶ%„9J e Lia eee 50 States and the District of Columbia—Con. 
d the District of bia 575, 000, 000 $383, 352, 500 Nebraska T.. S 65 250 2.85.00 
50 States and the Distri ſumbia „000, $ ebraska.... 2 „444, „963, 
— — — Nevada 8 1, 453, 772 869, 230 
10, 719, 398 7, 146, 623 New Hampshire FF 2, 140, 960 1, 127, 378 
1, 024, 014 710 New Jersey — 19, 378, 897 12,919, 911 
4,969,175 3,312, 949 New Mexico ` 3,411, 716 2,274, 591 
5, 864, 026 3, 909, FFP 50,426, 903 33, 619, 616 
53, 209, 459 35, 474, 746 North Carolina... _.........--.----------.- 14, 898, 272 9, 932, 678 
5, 999, 949 4,000, 166 North Dakota 3 2.178, 140 1, 452, 166 
8, 277, 905 5, 518, 879 „7 OSER = 30, 504, 329 20, 337, 236 
1, 695, 533 1,130, 412 Oklahoma = 7, 184, 637 4,789, 997 
16, 661, 317 11; 108; 100 Oregon. eg 5, 848, 357 3, 899, 100 
13, 326, 048 8, 884, 476 Pennsylvani £ 33, 126, 462 22, 085, 412 
2, 347, 385 1, 565, 002 Rhode Island x 2,701, 521 1, 801, 104 
2, 316, 965 1,544,721 South Carolina F 8, 039, 332 5,359, 823 
30, 753, 966 20, 503, 669 South Dakota 3 2, 267, 224 1,511, 558 
14) 633; 724 9, 756, 304 PPP 11; 447; 529 7.832, 068 
257,712 5, 505, 417 2 P 31, 822, 091 21, 215, 788 
6, 768, 923 4, 512, 841 U! FE eS ea 3, 348, 680 2, 232, 565 
9, 568, 522 6, 379, 334 Vermont. w 1, 381, 812 921, 254 
11, 132, 250 7,421, 871 Virginia... 2 13, 170, 611 8, 780, 846 
3, 065, 898 2, 044, 034 Washington... — 8, 904, 277 5, 936, 481 
10, 631, 189 7, 087, 814 West Virginia y 5, 550, 500 3, 700, 518 
15, 321, 360 10, 214, 751 Wisconsin. $ 12, 468, 865 8, 312,992 
25, 271, 765 16, 848, 686 Dooni — 2 1, 194, 899 796, 639 
10, 869, 687 7,246, 820 District of Columbia. 2, 345, 889 1, 564, 004 
7, 337, 932 4, 892, 199 
13, 010, 054 8, 673, 803 Outlying areas. 17,250, 00% % ũ ae Su. .. 


1 Estimated distribution of 1 250,000 with 3 percent of the U.S. total amount reserved forthe District of Columbia and 34 of the remainder on the estimated age 5 to 17 population, July 1, 1965 
outlying areas, and $575,000, distributed with a basic amount of $200,000 to each Stateandthe and 44 on the estimated total resident population, July 1, 1965. 
2 State responsibility for distribution: 26 of col. 1. 


TABLE VI-E.—ESTIMATED FUNDS COMMITTED UNDER TITLE Ill OF PUBLIC LAW 89-10 FOR FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 19701 


Fiscal year 1969 estimated Fiscal year 1970 estimate Fiscal year 1969 estimated Fiscal year 1970 estimate 
Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- 
mitted mitted mitted mitted 
Total, 50 States and the Total, 50 States and the 
District of Columbia.. 3525, 000, 000 $220,466,926 $550,000,000 $55,000,000 panot — Columbia 
„ 9, 788, 148 3,923,820 10,253,773 1.405, 580 „129, 556 $948,958 22, 223, 260 $242,794 
Alaska. 951,067 358, 024 $ 5 8.049, 118 10,150.29 29. 401, 543 , 000, 000 
Arizona.. S 4, 546, 974 1,599, 514 4, 758, 074 653, 780 13, 355, 951 4,645,565 13,994, 837 191, 000 
Arkansas x 5, 362, 607 2,756, 363 5,613, 316 0 „544, 387 3,824,257 7.901, 049 446, 600 
California 48,516,695 20,613,682 50, 863,078 8,748,735 6, 187,397 1, 888, 976 6, 478, 160 1, 181, 353 
Colorado 5, 486, 498 1,935, 778 5, 743, 224 625, 085 8,739, 156 4, 350, 993 9, 153, 839 986, 000 
Connecticut 7,562,793 3,370, 10, 164, 452 3,156,127 10,648, 351 0 
Delaware. 1.563, 138 381,634 1,629, 336 0 2, 812, 189 996, 117 2,939, 043 30, 300 
District of Columbia. 2, 155,920 1.348. 947 2, 250, 904 903, 300 9,707,748 7,256,809 10,169, 468 3,721, 000 
F - 15,204,047 8,150,732 15,932,682 3,619, 660 13, 982, 712 4,677,241 14, 652, 036 3,700 
Georgia 12, 164, 039 6,519,353 12,745,044 2, 277, 709 23, 052, 2 8,522,426 24, 162, 002 3, 461, 563 
——: E 2, 157, 284 1. 471,051 2, 252, 335 9,925, 133 5,720,703 10, 397, 410 2, 643, 847 


See footnote at end ot table. 
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TABLE VI-E—ESTIMATED FUNDS COMMITTED UNDER TITLE III OF PUBLIC LAW 89-10 FOR FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 continued 
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Fiscal year 1969 estimated Fiscal year 1970 estimate Fiscal year 1969 estimated Fiscal year 1970 estimate 
Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- Authorization Funds com- 
mitted mitted mitted mitted 
50 States, District of Colum- 50 States, District of Colum- 
bia—Continued bia—Continued 
$6,706,033 $3,858,191 37, 021.983 $2,309, 170 $2, 480, 069 $684,426 $2,590,795 
11, 876, 020 6,572,415 12, 443, 037 „ 334, 7.345, 340 2, 766, 7 7. 336 $855, 903 
2; 137; 689 326 2.231, 788 2.084, 219 1, 4211 2.175, 721 
4,068,549 2, 100,079 4.258.415 507, 709 10,451,820 5,242, 10, 949, 674 1,958, 399 
1,342,779 606, 620 1, 398, 276 75, 000 29, 022, 686 9,342,088 30, 422, 389 1, 518, 000 
1, 969, 132 1, 100 2, 055, 046 72,900 3, 069, 937 1, 955, 289 3, 209, 309 913, 6! 
17, 681, 048 4,631,303 18,529,973 1, 030, 600 1,277, 190 299, 802 1,329, 
3,127,392 1,028,507 3,269, 554 387, 000 12,022,363 6,072,644 12,596, 487 1,925, 000 
45,980,471 20, 531,052 48,203,687 4, 873, 281 8, 133,714 2, 456, 693 8, 518, 995, 505, 
13, 597, 079 6,846,678 14,247,676 „741,52 5, 076, 836 2,724, 881 5, 313, 668 768, 000 
2,003,021 1,231,018 2,590, 580 199.65 11,382,741 4,583,991 11,525, 803 1, 000, 000 
27, 821, 581 9,006,369. 29, 162, 955 1, 060, 00 1, 106, 823 145, 870 1, 150, 861 60, 883 
6, 566, 308 2,307, 947 6, 875, 472 216, 009 = a 
5,348,326 1,652,804 5,598,342 901, 071 15,750,000 4, 583,074 16, 500, 000 0 
30,211,585 10,772,337 31, 669, 024 1, 418, 00 
1 Amount of funds estimated as committed does not include new projects started in fiscal year 1969. 
TABLE VII.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER TITLE V, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, FISCAL YEARS 1969, 1970 AND 1971 
SENATE COMMITTEE PRINT NO. 105 
Fiscal years Fiscal * Fiscal years Fiscal * 
1969 and 1970 197 1969 and 1970! 19712 
TITLE V-A TITLE V-B 
United States and outlying areas $76, 000, 000 $80, 750, 000 United States and outlying areas $11, 250, 000 $15, 000, 000 
50 States and the District of Columbia 74, 480, 000 79, 135,000 | 50 States and the District of Columbia 11, 025, 000 14, 700, 000 
Alabama. pid 1, 489, 967 1, 583, 090 Alabama 5 205, 464 273, 952 
Ay 648, 020 688, i „584 „446 
oo 981,930 1, 043, 301 > 140, 232 186, 977 
— . 1, 052, 214 1,117,977 5 152, 726 , 635 
— ee 5, 107, 347 5, 426, 555 42 714, 653 952, 870 
— 1,101, 534 1,170, 380 aa , 999 203, 999 
eS 1, 203, 641 1, 278, 869 ce 183, 072 244, 096 
— 701, 073 744, 891 ae „64 138, 187 
1.892, 089 2,010, 345 a 284, 316 379, 08 
1, 698, 586 , 804,748 85 . 315, 141 
756, 233 803, 498 8 110, 706 147, 
765, 305 813,1 a 110, 125 146, 834 
“ie 2, 825, 290 3, 001; 871 T 689 599,598 
oe 1, 782, 887 1, 894, 317 oa 253, 492 337, 989 
Senn 1, 244, 574 1,322,360 | ſlowa a 180,614 240, 819 
ee 1,119, 482 BIOS ASG ney Kansas. ose cares v s 163, 205 217,607 
— 1,284, 203 1, 364, 466 Kentucky. a „780 259, 707 
<= 1, 435, 934 1, 525, 679. Louisiana. 5 207,990 277, 320 
oF 814, 579 865,490 | Maine 8 120, 127 160, 170 
1, 405, 082 1, 492, 900 3 207, 103 276, 137 
1, 708, 387 1, 815, 152 a 269, 467 59, 289 
2,675, 581 2, 842, 805 y 370, 370 93, 825 
Ee 1, 450, 969 1, 541, 655 x 208) 058 277; 411 
=a 1, 186, 642 1, 260, 807 5 165, 287 0, 383 
38 1, 584, 542 1,683, 576 4 „804 319, 738 
i TEE 758,511 805,918 i 110,467 7,290 
Sok 915, 067 972, 259 A 136, 273 181, 697 
p 695, 961 739, 458 g 101,285 135, 047 
722,933 768,117 $ , 443 145, 924 
1,960, 448 2,082,976 2 317,939 423,918 
864, 980 919, 041 = 121, 083 161, 444 
a 3, 956, 073 4, 203, 327 2 704, 516 939, 353 
ite 1, 812, 741 1, 926, 037 zs 254, 921 339, 901 
— 737, 328 783, 411 8 108, 726 144, 968 
3 2, 992, 134 3, 179, 142 3 436, 045 581, 393 
2 1, 205, 249 1, 280, 577 3 170, 032 226,710 
ig , 076, 405 1, 143, 680 $ 52, 623 203, 498 
2, 879, 529 3, 059, 498 x 481, 854 471 
749, 908 796,777 . 16,884 155, 846 
1, 250, 928 1,329, 111 z 173, 514 231, 352 
* 758, 384 805, 783 * 109, 887 146.516 
2 1.491, 616 1, 584, 842 217, 889 290, 519 
a8 „244, 452 3,447. 230 447,992 597,322 
ps 7, 053 942, 494 120, 400 160, 534 
abl 675, 077 717,270 100, 260 133, 681 
a 1, 625, 254 1, 726, 832 237, 346 316, 461 
1, 365, 786 1,451, 148 187, 953 250, 604 
1, 021, 086 1, 084, 904 148, 425 197,900 
1, 508, 364 1,602, 637 227,7 „18 
Wyoming. -. — 672, 289 714, 307 Wyoming. - 97,735 130, 313 
District of Columbia 736, 362 782, 385 District of Columbia.. ae „ 846 151,795 
—_—_—_— ———p— = — 
AAA 222 ͤ 2 — 1, 520, 000 1,615,000 | Outlying ars cee nena 225, 000 300, 000 


1 

oe . 

6 1 6: 
mated distribution of 
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40 poet ($5,880,000) distributed in equal payments to 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
and 60 percent ($8,820,000) distributed on basis of total resident population, July 1, 1965. 


Note: Estimated distribution of 95 
the outlying areas and 40 percent of 
tributed on the basis of total public school enrollment, fall 1966. 


rcent of total authorization, with 2 percent reserved for 
e balance distributed in equal payments, 60 percent dis- 
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TABLE VIII.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 89-10, TITLE VI, EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: FISCAL YEAR 1969, 
FISCAL YEAR 1970, AND FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 
United States and outlying areas. F180, 250, 000 $206, 000, 000 $231,750,000 | 50 States, the District of Columbia—Con. 
— eS RS IRR Aa $697,825 $797,514 $897, 203 
50 States and District of Columbia 175, 900, 000 200, 000, 000 225, 000, 000 Nebraska 1, 351, 321 1,544, 367 1, 737, 413 
— — — Nevada 266, 736 304, 841 342,947 
3, 548, 461 4,055, 384 4,562, 307 New Hampshire 577, 546 660, 053 742, 559 
247, 082 282,379 317,676 ET E 5, 386, 579 6, 156, 090 6, 925, 601 
1, 396, 679 1,596, 204 1,795, 730 New Mexico_._.......-........--- 1,092, 963 1, 249, 101 1, 405, 238 
1,850, 798 2,115, 198 2.379. 598 New Vork 14, 487, 263 16, 556, 872 18, 626, 481 
14, 899, 247 17,027,711 19, 156, 175 North Carolina 5,003, 611 5,718, 412 6, 433, 214 
1,772,641 2,025, 875 2, 279, 110 North Dakota 678, 282 775, 179 872.0 
„295, 904 2, 623, 2,951,876 | Ohio 9, 445, 042 10, 794, 334 12, 143, 62 
432,593 494, 39 „191 Oklahoma 2, 280, 0 2,605, 810 2,931, 537 
4,575, 148 5,228,740 5, 882, 333 Oregon 1,734, 111 1,981, 841 2, 229, 572 
„240, 834 4, 846, 667 5, 452, 501 Pennsylvania 10, 390, 636 11, 875, 014 13, 359, 390 
702, 342 802,677 903, 011 Rhode Islend 793, 522 906, 882 1,020, 242 
726, 947 830, 797 934, 646 South Carolina 2, 789, 055 3, 187, 491 585, 928 
9, 252, 172 10,573,911 11,895, 651 Da 705, 788 61 „441 
630, 887 5, 292, 5, 953, 998 Tennessee 3, 682, 232 4, 208, 265 4,734, 298 
2,690, 016 3,074,304 3, 458, 592 Texas. 9,935, 929 11, 355, 12, 774, 766 
2, 104, 567 2, 405, 2,705, 872 Utah. 1, 029, 149 1,176, 170 1,323, 192 
3, 169, 047 3,621, 768 4,074, 489 Vermo 393,619 449, 851 506, 082 
3,547,191 4,053, 933 4, 560, 674 Virginia... 4, 103, 145 4,689, 308 5, 275, 472 
956, 776 1.093, 458 1, 230, 141 Washi n. 2, 808, 707 3.209, 951 3,611, 194 
3, 069, 011 3,507, 441 3,945, 871 West Virginia... 1,951, 709 2, 230, 525 2, 509, 340 
4, 665, 467 5, 331, 963 5, 998, 458 — V PAOA 3, 886, 570 4, 441,794 4,997,018 
7, 883, 897 9, 010, 168 10, 136, 438 Woming 340, 835 389, 526 436, 216 
3, 434, 147 3,924,739 4, 415, 332 D 623, 713,010 802, 136 
2, 483, 754 2, 838, 576 3,193, 
3.988, 249 4.557, 999 5, 127, 749 | Outlying seas 5, 250, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 
Note; Estimated distribution of funds on basis of 3 to 21 population, Apr. 1, 1960, or 50 States and District of Columbia, 3 percent additional for outlying areas, 
TABLE 1X.—ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL AMOUNT FOR TITLE | GRANTS, FISCAL YEAR 1968 PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE ($3,000 PER ANNUM—$150,000) 
Provisional Provisional Provisional Provisional 
Total additional additional Total additional additional 
3 allotment, — — * 7 e 
amoun coun! a amoun coun age 
tea LEAD? LEAT ker: 
50 States and the District of Columbia.. 5137, 119,573 $84,241,386 352, 878, 187 50 States, District of Columbia Con. 
—ů— — — | New Hampshire. = 22... ee. $233, 055 $137, 010 045 
3, 755, 316 3, 153, 896 601,420 | New Jersey 3, 376, 863 1,614, 756 1,762. 
138, 431 130, 139 8,292 | New Mexico 1, 183, 634 613, 418 570, 216 
1,731, 362 634, 607 1,096,755: | Mew NOn >.<... 200 sos... . 2... 11, 193, 407 7, 759, 527 3, 433, 880 
2, 579, 152 1,999, 940 579,212 | North Carolin 5, 864, 240 4, 340, 272 , 523, 968 
11, 152, 624 4,811,221 6, 341, 403 653, 802 406, 247, 767 
1, 837,719 632, 513 1, 205, 206 10 3, 575, 379 2, 462, 613 1, 112, 766 
1, 221, 148 587, 856 633,292 | Oklahom: 2, 008, 954 s 376, 946 632, 
462,798 163,639 299, 159 2 1.670, 545 54, 1,116, 485 
7,077, 741 2, 254, 131 4,823,610 | Pennsylvania 4,593, 176 3, 382, 193 1, 210, 983 
4, 040, 967 3, 414, 577 626,390 | Rhode Isiand__.._.-.........-...- 384, 005 270, 743 113, 262 
283, 606 197, 007 86,599 | South Carolina 3, 471, 665 2,750, 660 721, 005 
699, 349 244, 595 454,754 | South Dakota.. 588, 647 495, 592 93, 055 
3, 892, 886 3, 066, 283 826,603 | Tennessee. 3, 630, 378 3, 041,775 588, 603 
2, 060, 750 1,310, 428 750, 322 exas 14, 578, 952 5,551,917 9,027, 035 
1.480, 573 1, 208, 439 272, 134 . 441,997 1,695 220, 302 
1, 300, 225 789, 708 510,517 | Vermo 337, 173 7.780 179, 393 
2,792, 694 2,573, 912 218,782 | Virginia 3, 239, 427 2, 513, 588 725, 839 
3, 684, 121 2, 829, 773 854,348 | Washingto: 2, 285, 854 595 1, 487, 259 
499, 746 375, 081 % 1, 663, 862 1, 473, 143 190, 719 
1,628, 246 1, 050, 360 % AAA „„ 1, 866, 409 1, 281, 168 585, 241 
2,090,331 1,274,750 815, 581 V 331, 106 , 116 228, 990 
4,595,882 2,305,988 2, 289,916 | District of Columbaa——-44łẽ 669, 195 ; 291, 645 
2, 160, 703 1, 578, 541 582, 162 
3, 761, 159 3, 115, 604 645,555 | American Samoa 
eee i | eae 
„ uam 
834, 434 614, 956 219,478 | Puerto Rico 
120, 805 „054 53,751 | Virgin Islands. 


ference between fiscal year 1967 allotment and fiscal year 1968 provisional estimated allot- 


1 Difference between fiscal year 1967 allotment and fiscal a 1968 provisional estimated allot- dante nts beset teeny prone 


ment ($3,000 per annum income level) for county LEA gran 
TITLE 11, H.R. 7819, AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 AND PUBLIC LAW 815 
TABLE X.—ESTIMATED DEDUCTIONS UNDER SECTIONS 2 AND 3, PUBLIC LAW 81-874, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


State or territory Sec. 2 Sec. 3 State or territory Sec. 2 Sec. 3 
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„500 
. 14.700 
California a = 
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TITLE 11, H.R. 7819, AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 AND PUBLIC LAW 815—Continued 
TABLE X.—ESTIMATED DEDUCTIONS UNDER SECTIONS 2 AND 3, PUBLIC LAW 81-874, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968—Continued 


State or territory 


Sec. 2 Sec. 3 


State or territory 


TABLE XI.—COMPARISON OF TITLE | ALLOCATIONS FOR MAJOR CITIES UNDER HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


~ 
2 
N 


F-: 
Be 
8888888 8888888888 


2 


— 
WON 
NEN, 


Public Law Senate Public Law Senate 

89-10 version H.R. 7819 89-10 version 

($3,000) ($3,000) ($3,000) ($3,000) 
$3,674,535 $2,721,440 | Nashville 0a $1,667,894 $2,189,551 $1,536,942 
602, 473 7,631,576 Newark 5,141,482 4,093.17 4,977,926 
2.425.229 1.833.267 | New Orleans- 3,956,567 4,701,736 3.703.247 
3, 879, 848 3, 985,122 | New York City 75, 599,083 65,403,817 75,439,537 
4,764,579 5,228,193 | Norfolk 2,572, 257 „251, 2, 103, 228 
20, 358,903 24,870,245 | Oakland. 2,806,524 2,285,678 2,667,083 
2, 732, 428 3, 097/424 | Oman 870, 557 775, 342 437 
4,162,096 5,869,644 | Philadelphia. 12,361,906 10,135,150 12,578,673 
3,163,593 2,683,553 | Pittsburgh__...- 3,238,910 2.804.819 3, 484’ 682 
9,513,647 10.910, 357 | Portland, Oreg_- 1,644,210 1.388. 586 1, 735, 043 
4.092, 885 3.712, 711 St. Louis..._. 4,392,985 3,912, 199 4 666, 355 
1,795,175 1,937, 425 | St Paul. 1,327,164 1,011,141 1.218.415 
13, 741, 067 15, 684, 785 | San Diego.. 2, 356, 238 2,091, 681 2, 356, 497 
3, 965, 491 3,035,317 | San Fra 3,463,543 2,852,255 3, 439,379 
2% e | Tampa Giiisborough Count. . 7 895 
. 271. 822. am illsborou ni , 889, „ 2. 939 
1.882. 0% 2.588.730 Washington, BC ——————. 5,642,037 5,542,037 211.233 


TABLE XI!.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED AMENDMENT UNDER PUBLIC LAW 89-750, ADULT EDUCATION ACT, TITLE V OF H.R. 7819, 


FISCAL YEAR 1969, FISCAL YEAR 1970, FISCAL YEAR 1971! 


Fiscal year 
1 


United States and outlying areas 
50 States and the District of Columbia......... 68, 600, 000 


88888888 


88888 
8888888888822 


> 
w 
NN 


BISAR 


8 


2 
a 


1 Distribution of $70, 


000,000 for fiscal year 1969 with 2 percent reserved 
00,000 basic amount to 50 States and the District of Columbia, balance distrib 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal yea 
i975 is7i 1 1970 as) r 
$80,000,000 390, 000, 000 50 States, District of Columbia—Con Peel 
na " $237, 767 186 
78,400,000 858, 200, 000 327, 051 362, 092 255 133 
144) 345 151, 189 158, 033 
2,461, 001 2.776, 660 211, 583 228,803 246,024 
177.455 187, 810 2,113,644 2,424, 411 2,735, 178 
697; 933 777.875 498, 040 559, 469 620, 899 
1,391, 677 1,564, 370 6,088,633 7,012, 864 7,937,094 
491, 688 5, 078, 845 3,037,014 3, 490, 286 3/943) 557 
478, 629 529, 250 244, 659 266, 985 289, 310 
969, 098 1, 085, 294 2,431,705 2,791,559 3,151,412 
235,633 253, 767 905,599 1,029, 928 1, 154, 257 
2,383, 144 2, 688, 394 364, 351 405, 148 445, 945 
3.141673 3, 548, 336 "3,589,272 4,127,774 4, 666, 276 
428, 564 472, 492 369, 697 411, 320 452, 942 
213, 374 228, 532 1,863,230 2,135, 351 2, 407,471 
3, 404, 314 3, 846, 092 221, 474 240, 221 258, 968 
1.238.480 1, 390,691 2,228,825 2,557, 368 2, 885, 911 
547,707 607, 564 5,161,295 5,942, 408 6, 723, 521 
490. 103 542, 259 197, 142 212, 134 227, 126 
2, 068, 406 2,331; 576 165, 787 175, 940 186, 093 
2.932,40 3/311; 583 2,273,419 2.808.844 2,944, 270 
323,681 353, 587 533, 402 600, 289 667, 176 
1, 352, 454 1,519, 904 936,893 1,066, 052 1, 195, 210 
1, 678, 942 1, 890, 042 1, 032, 1, 176, 308 1! 320; 207 
aem ee HE Ee EA 
1,876, 575 2, 114, 098 8 ee ae Ean 
1; 660, 631 T, 869, 283 1,400,000 1,600, 000 1, 800, 000 


sis of the 


population 18 and over with less than 6 grades of school completed. Distribution of $80,000,000 


CHANGES IN EXISTING Law 

In compliance with subsection 4 of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1965 (P.L. 89-10) 

An act to strengthen and improve educa- 
tional quality and educational opportunities 
in the Nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965”. 


TrrteE I—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES AND 
EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAw 874, EIGHTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS * 

* . > e * 

TITLE II—SCHOOL LIBRARY Resources, TEXT- 
BOOKS, AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Sec. 201. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out [during the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1966, and each of the four succeeding 

fiscal years, I a program for making grants for 

the acquisition of school library resources, 
textbooks, and other printed and published 


For amendments to title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
see title II of Public Law 874, 81st Congress. 


for outlying areas; for fiscal year 1970 and $90,000,000 for 1971 with distributio. d descri 
uted pit g ar n made as described for fiscal year 


instructional materials for the use of chil- 
dren and teachers in public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this title, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
$125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, [and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; but for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Co may hereafter author- 
ize by law. $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, $175,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971. 
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ALLOTMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 202. (a) (1) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this paragraph an amount 
equal to not more than 3 per centum of the 
amount appropriated for such year for pay- 
ments to States under section 201(b). The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this title. In 
addition, for the fiscal year ending [June 30, 
1967] June 30, 1968 and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, he shall allot from such 
amount to (A) the Secretary of the Interior 
the amount necessary for such assistance for 
children and teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior, and 
(B) the Secretary of Defense the amount 
necessary for such assistance for children 
and teachers in the overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense. The 
terms upon which payments for such pur- 
pose shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Defense shall 
be determined pursuant to such criteria as 
the Commissioner determines will best carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

(2) From the sums appropriated for carry- 
ing out this title for any fiscal year pursuant 
to section 201(b), the Commissioner shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total of such sums as 
the number of children enrolled in the 
public and private elementary and secondary 
schools of that State bears to the total num- 
ber of children so enrolled in such schools 
in all of the States. The number of children 
so enrolled shall be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term State“ 
shall not include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Somoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 


* . * * * 


TITLE III—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERS AND SERVICES 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 301, (a) The Commissioner shall carry 
out a program for making grants for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services, to 
stimulate and assist in the provision of 
vitally needed educational services not avall- 
able in sufficient quantity or quality, and 
to stimulate and assist in the development 
and establishment of exemplary elementary 
and secondary schoo] educational programs 
to serve as models for regular school pro- 


(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this title, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 LI 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967; Land] $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968; [but for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, only such sums may be appro- 
priated as the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law] $525,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; $550,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; and 
$575,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971. In addition, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may be 
necessary for the administration of State 
plans, the activities of advisory councils, and 
the evaluation and dissemination activities 
required under this title. 


[APPORTIONMENT] Allotment AMONG STATES 


Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year for the 


purposes of this paragraph an amount equal 
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to not more than 8 per centum of the amount 
appropriated for such year for grants under 
this title. The Commissioner shall TLappor- 
tion] allot the amount appropriated pur- 
suant to this paragraph among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
according to their respective needs for assist- 
ance under this title. In addition, for [the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967,] each fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, 1969, he shall 
[apportion] allot from such amount to (A) 
the Secretary of the Interior the amount 
necessary [for such assistance for children 
and teachers in] to provide programs and 
projects for the purpose of this title for in- 
dividuals on reservations serviced by ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated for 
Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior, and (B) the Secretary of Defense 
the amount necessary for such assistance for 
children and teachers in the overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, The terms upon which payments for 
such purpose shall be made to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Defense 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

(2) From the sums appropriated for Learry- 
ing out] making grants under this title for 
any fiscal year pursuant to section 301(b), 
the Commissioner shall [apportion] allot 
$200,000 to each State and shall [apportion] 
allot the remainder of such sums among the 
States as follows: 

(A) He shall [apportion] allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such remainder as 
the number of children aged five to seven- 
teen, inclusive, in the State bears to the 
number of such children in all the States, 
and 

(B) He shall [apportion] allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to 50 per centum of such remainder as the 
population of the State bears to the popu- 
lation of all the States. 


For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The number of children aged five to 
seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 

E(c) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, shall be available for pay- 
ments to applicants with approved applica- 
tions in that State during that year and the 
next fiscal year.J 

E(d)] (c) The amount [apportioned] al- 
lotted to any State under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year, which the Commissioner de- 
termines will not be required for the period 
for which that amount is available [shall 
be available for reapportionment], shall be 
available jor grants pursuant to section 306 
in such State, and if not so needed may be 
reallotted or used for grants pursuant to 
section 306 in other States. Funds available 
for reallottment may be reallotted from time 
to time, on such dates during that period 
as the Commissioner may fix, among other 
States in proportion of the amounts origi- 
nally [apportioned] allotted among those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, 
but with the proportionate amount for any 
of the other States being reduced to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner 
estimates that State needs and will be able 
to use for that period; and the total of these 
reductions [shall] may be similarly [reap- 
portioned] reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amount [reapportioned] reallotted to a 
State under this subsection from funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 301 for any 


| 
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fiscal year shall be deemed to be a part of 
the amount [apportioned] allotted to it un- 
der subsection (a) for that year. 

(d) The amounts made available under 
the first sentence of subsection (c) for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for grants 
during the next succeeding fiscal year. 


USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Sec. 303. (a) [Grants under this title may 
be used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 304(b), for—] Funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 301 shall, 
except as provided in subsection (b), be 
available only for grants in accordance with 
applications approved pursuant this title 
for: 
L(a) 1 (1) planning for and taking other 
steps leading to the development of programs 
or projects designed to provide supplemen- 
tary educational activities and services de- 
scribed in [paragraph (b)], paragraphs (2) 
and (3), including pilot projects designed to 
test the effectiveness of plans so developed; 
and 

(2) the establishment or expansion of er- 
emplary and innovative educational pro- 
grams (including dual-enrollment programs 
and the lease or construction of necessary 
facilities) for the purpose of stimulating the 
adoption of new educational programs (in- 
cluding those described in section 503(4) and 
special programs for handicapped children) 
in the schools of the State; and 

[£(b)] (3) the establishment, maintenance, 
[and] operation, and expansion of, programs 
or projects, including the lease or construc- 
tion of necessary facilities and the acquisi- 
tion of necessary equipment, designed to en- 
rich the programs of local elementary and 
secondary schools and to offer a diverse range 
of educational experience to persons of vary- 
ing talents and needs by [providing] provid- 
ing, especially through new and improved 
approaches, supplementary educational serv- 
ices and activities such as— 

£(1)3 (A) comprehensive guidance and 
counseling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, [and] social work, and other serv- 
ices designed to enable and encourage per- 
sons to enter, remain in, or reenter educa- 
tional programs, including the provision of 
special educational programs and study areas 
during periods when schools are not regu- 
larly in session; 

[(2)] (B) comprehensive academic sery- 
ices and, where appropriate, vocational guid- 
ance and counseling, for continuing adult 
education; 

L(3) developing and conducting exemplary 
educational programs, including dual-enroll- 
ment programs, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the adoption of improved or new educa- 
tional programs (including those programs 
described in section 503(4) in the schools of 
the State;] 

L(4)1 (C) specialized instruction and 
equipment for students interested in study- 
ing advanced scientific subjects, foreign lan- 
guages, and other academic subjects which 
are not taught in the local schools or which 
can be provided more effectively on a cen- 
tralized basis, or for persons who are handi- 
capped or of preschool age; 

£(5)] (D) making available modern educa- 
tional equipment and specially qualified per- 
sonnel, including artists and musicians, on 
a temporary basis [to] for the benefit of chil- 
dren in public and other nonprofit schools, 
organizations, and institutions; 

L(6) 1 (E) developing, producing, and trans- 
mitting radio and television programs for 
classroom and other educational use; 

(F) in the case of any local educational 
agency which is making a reasonable tax 
effort but which is nevertheless unable to 
meet critical educational needs (including 
preschool education), because some or all of 
its schools are seriously overcrowded, obso- 
lete, or unsafe, initiating and carrying out 
programs or projects designed to meet those 
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needs, particularly those which will result in 
more effective use of existing facilities; 

[(7)1 (G) providing special educational 
and related services for persons who are in or 
from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational 
opportunities, including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
struction, bilingual education methods, and 
visiting teachers’ programs; [and] 

(H) encouraging community involvement 
in educational programs; and 

£(8)] (I) other specially designed educa- 
tional programs or projects which meet the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) In addition to the uses specified in 
subsection (a), funds appropriated for car- 
rying out this title may be used for— 

(1) proper and efficient administration of 
State plans; 

(2) obtaining technical, professional, and 
clerical assistance, and the services of ex- 
perts and consultants to assist the advisory 
councils authorized by this title in carrying 
out their responsibilities; and 

(3) evaluation of plans, programs, and 
projects, and dissemination of the results 
thereof. 


APPLICATION FOR GRANTS AND CONDITIONS FOR 
APPROVAL 


Sec. 304. (a) A grant under this title [for 
a program of supplementary educational 
services] pursuant to an approved State plan 
or by the Commissioner for a supplementary 
educational center or service program or 
project may be made only to a local educa- 
tional agency or agencies, [but] and then 
only if there is satisfactory assurance that, 
in the planning of that program or project 
there has been, and in the establishment 
and carrying out [of that program] thereof 
there will be, participation of persons 
broadly representative of the cultural and 
educational resources of the area to be 
served. [For the purposes of this section, 
the] The term “cultural and educational 
resources” includes State educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, non- 
profit private schools, public and nonprofit 
private agencies such as libraries, museums, 
musical and artistic organizations, educa- 
tional radio and television, and other cul- 
tural and educational resources, Such grants 
may be made only upon application to the 
appropriate State educational agency or to 
the Commissioner, as the case may be, at 
such time or times, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Commissioner deems necessary. 
Such applications shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in [paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b) of] section 303 (a) and pro- 
vide for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this title for any fiscal year will be 
so used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available by the applicant for the 
purposes described in Eparagraphs (a) and 
(b) of] section 303(a@), and in no case sup- 
plant such funds; 

L(4) in the case of an application for as- 
sistance under this title which includes a 
project for construction of necessary facili- 
ties, provide satisfactory assurance (A) that 
reasonable provision has been made, consist- 
ent with the other uses to be made of the 
facilities, for areas in such facilities which are 
adaptable for artistic and cultural activities, 
(B) that upon completion of the construc- 
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tion title to the facilities will be in a State 
or local educational agency, (C) that, in 
developing plans for such facilities, due 
consideration will be given to excellence of 
architecture and design, and to the inclusion 
of works of art (not representing more than 
one per centum of the cost of the project), 
and there will be compliance with such 
standards as the Secretary may prescribe or 
approve in order to insure that facilities 
constructed with the use of Federal funds 
under this title shall be, to the extent ap- 
propriate in view of the uses to be made of 
the facilities, accessible to and usable by 
handicapped persons, and (D) that the re- 
quirements of section 308 will be complied 
with on all construction projects, assisted 
under this title;] 

(4) provide, in the case of an application 
for assistance under this title which includes 
a project for the construction of necessary 
facilities, satisfactory assurance that— 

(A) reasonable provision has been made, 
consistent with the other uses to be made 
oj the facilities, for areas in such facilities 
which are adaptable for artistic and cultural 
activities, 

(B) upon completion of the construction, 
title to the facilities will be in a State or 
local educational agency, 

(C) in developing plans for such facilities, 
(i) due consideration will be given to excel- 
lence of architecture and design and to the 
inelusion of works of art (not representing 
more than 1 per centum of the cost of the 
project), and (ii) there will be compliance 
with such standards as the Secretary may 
prescribe or approve in order to insure that, 
to the extent appropriate in view of the 
uses to be made of the facilities, such fa- 
cilities are accessible to and usable by handi- 
capped persons, and 

(D) the requirements of section 310 will 
be complied with; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the ap- 
plicant under this title; and 

(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to 
determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of persons in the area served, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

(b) [Applications for grants under this ti- 
tle may be approved by the Commissioner 
only 11—1 An application by a local educa- 
tional agency for a grant under this title 
may be approved only if it is consistent with 
the applicable provisions of this title and— 

(1) Tthe application] meets the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (a); 

£(2) the program set forth in the applica- 
tion is consistent with criteria established by 
the Commissioner for the purpose of achlev- 
ing an equitable distribution of assistance 
under this title within each State, which 
criteria shall be developed by him on the 
basis of a consideration of (A) the size and 
population of the State, (B) the geographic 
distribution of the population within the 
State, (C) the relative meed of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
paragraph (b) of section 303, and their 
financial ability to provide those services and 
activities, and (D) the relative ability of 
particular local educational agencies within 
the state to provide those services and 
activities;] 

(2) provides that the program or project 
jor which application is made— 
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(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources and will substantially increase 
the educational opportunities in the area to 
be served by the applicant, 

(B) to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served 
whose educational needs are of the type pro- 
vided by the program or project, makes pro- 
vision for the participation of such children; 
and 

(3) has been reviewed by a panel of experts. 

L(3) in the case of an application for as- 
sistance for a program for carrying out the 
Purposes described in paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 303, the Commissioner determines (A) 
that the program will utilize the best avail- 
able talents and resources and will substan- 
tially increase the educational opportunities 
in the area to be served by the applicant, and 
(B) that, to the extent consistent with the 
number of children enrolled in nonprofit 
private schools in the area to be served whose 
educational needs are of the type which the 
supplementary educational activities and 
services proyided under the program are to 
meet, provision has been made for participa- 
tion of such children; and 

(4) the application has been submitted 
for review and recommendations to the State 
educational agency. 

L(e) In approving applications under this 
title for grants for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1967, the Commissioner must 
give special consideration to the application 
of any local educational agency which is 
making a reasonable tax effort but which is 
nevertheless unable to meet critical educa- 
tional needs, including preschool education 
for four and five year olds, because some or 
all of its schools are seriously overcrowded 
(as a result of growth or shifts in enroll- 
ment or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe.J 

Led) (e) Amendments of applications 
shall, except as the Commissioner may other- 
wise provide by or pursuant to regulations, 
be subject to approval in the same manner 
as original applications. 

State advisory councils and State plans 

Sec. 305. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 
ceive payments for any fiscal year to carry 
out a State plan under this title shall (A) 
establish within its State educational agency 
a State advisory council (hereinafter referred 
to as the “State advisory council”) which 
meets the requirements set forth in para- 
graph (2), (B) set dates before which local 
educational agencies must have submitted 
applications for grants to the State educa- 
tional agency, and (C) submit to the Com- 
missioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan at such time and in such 
detail as the Commissioner may deem neces- 
sary. The Commissioner may, by regulation, 
set uniform dates for the submission of State 
plans and applications. 

(2) The State advisory council, established 
pursuant to paragraph (1), shall— 

(A) be broadly representative of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the State 
(as defined in section 304(a)) and of the 
public, including persons representative of— 

(i) elementary and secondary schools, 

(ii) institutions of higher education, 

(iti) professional organizations of teachers 
and school administrators, 

(iv) organizations promoting the improve- 
ment of education, and 

(v) areas of professional competence in 
dealing with children needing special edu- 
cation because of physical or mental handi- 
caps, 
but nothing in this subparagraph shall be 
construed to preclude the appointment of 
nonresidents of a State to the State advisory 
council of that State; 

(B) advise the State educational agency 
on the preparation of, and policy matters 
arising in the administration of, the State 
plan, including the development of criteria 
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for approval of applications under such 
State plan; 

(O) review, and make recommendations to 
the State educational agency on the action 
to be taken with respect to, each applica- 
tion for a grant under the State plan; 

(D) evaluate programs and projects as- 
sisted under this title; 

(E) prepare and submit a report of its ac- 
tivities, recommendations, and evaluations to 
the National Advisory Council, established 
pursuant to this title, at such times, in such 
form, and in such detail as the National Ad- 
visory Council may prescribe; and 

(F) obtain such professional, technical, 
and clerical assistance as may be necessary 
to carry out its functions under this title. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve a 
State plan, or modification thereof, if he de- 
termines that the plan submitted for that 
fiscal year— 

(1) sets forth a program (including edu- 
cational needs, and their basis, and the man- 
ner in which the funds paid to the State 
under this title shall be used in meeting 
such educational needs) under which funds 
paid to the State under section 307(a) will 
be expended solely for the improvement of 
education in the State through grants to 
local educational agencies for programs or 
projects in accordance with sections 303 and 
304: Provided, That, in the case of a State 
educational agency that also is a local edu- 
cational agency, its approval of a program or 
project to be carried out by it in the latter 
capacity shall, for the purposes of this title, 
be deemed an award of a grant by it upon 
application of a local educational agency if 
the State plan contains, in addition to the 
provisions otherwise required by this section, 
provisions and assurances (applicable to 
such program or project) that are fully 
equivalent to those otherwise required of a 
local educational agency; 

(2) sets forth the administrative organi- 
zation and procedures in such detail as the 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation 
to be used in carrying out the State plan, 
including the qualifications for personnel 
having responsibilities in the administration 
of the plan; 

(3) sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title, which criteria shail be based on 
consideration of (A) the size and population 
of the State, (B) the geographic distribution 
and density of the population within the 
State, and (C) the relative need of persons 
in different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
section 303, and the financial ability of the 
local educational agencies serving such per- 
sons to provide such services and activities; 

(4) provides for giving special considera- 
tion to the application of any local educa- 
tional agency which is making a reasonable 
ta effort but which is nevertheless unable 
to meet critical educational needs, including 
preschool education for four- and five-year- 
olds and including where appropriate bi- 
lingual education, because some or all of its 
schools are seriously overcrowded (as a re- 
sult of growth or shifts in enrollment or 
otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

(5) provides that, in approving applica- 
tions for grants for programs or projects, 
applications proposing to carry out programs 
or projects planned under this title will re- 
ceive special consideration; 

(6) provides for adoption of effective pro- 
cedures (A) for the evaluation, at least an- 
nually, of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects, by the State advisory council, 
supported under the State plan in meeting 
the purposes of this title, (B) for appropri- 
ate dissemination of the results of such 
evaluations and other information pertain- 
ing to such programs or projects, and (C) 
for adopting, where appropriate, promising 
educational practices developed through such 
programs or projects; 
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(7) provides that not less than 50 per 
centum of the amount which such State re- 
ceives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for purposes of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 303(a); 

(8) provides that not less than 15 per 
centum of the amount which such State re- 
ceives to carry out the plan in such fiscal 
year shall be used for special programs or 
projects for the education of handicapped 
children; 

(9) sets forth policies and procedures 
which give satisfactory assurance that Fed- 
eral funds made available under this title 
for any fiscal year (A) will not be com- 
mingled with State funds, and (B) will be 
so used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the fiscal effort (deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Commissioner, by regulation) that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made by the applicant for educational 
purposes; 

(10) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

(11) provides for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Com- 
missioner may reasonably require to carry 
out his functions under this title and to 
determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective in 
improving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the areas served by ms or 
projects supported under the State plan and 
in the State as a whole, including reports of 
evaluations made in accordance with objec- 
tive measurements under the State plan pur- 
suant to paragraph (6), and for keeping such 
records and for affording such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports; 

(12) provides that final action with re- 
spect to any application (or amendment 
thereof) regarding the proposed final disposi- 
tion thereof shall not be taken without first 
affording the local educational agency or 
agencies submitting such application reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing; 
and 

(13) contains satisfactory assurance that, 
in determining the eligibility of any local 
educational agency for State aid or the 
amount of such aid, grants to that agency 
under this title shall not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(c) The Commissioner may, if he finds 
that a State plan for any fiscal year is in 
substantial compliance with the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (b), approve 
that part of the plan which is in compliance 
with such requirements and make available 
(pursuant to section 307) to that State that 
part of the State’s allotment which he de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out that 
part of the plan so approved. The remainder 
of the amount which such State is eligible 
to receive under this section may be made 
available to such State only if the unap- 
proved portion of that State plan has been 
so modified as to bring the plan into com- 
pliance with such requirements: Provided, 
That the amount made available to a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be less 
than 50 per centum of the marimum amount 
which the State is eligible to receive under 
this section. 

(d) A State which has had a State plan 
approved for any fiscal year may receive for 
the purpose of carrying out such plan an 
amount not in excess of 334% per centum of 
its allotment pursuant to section 302 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 50 per 
centum thereof for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and 662 per centum thereof 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

(e)(1) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any plan submitted under sub- 
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section (a), or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency submitting the plan reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ings to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth in 
the plan of that State approved under sec- 
tion 305 or with any requirement set forth 
in the application of a local educational 
agency approved pursuant to section 304, the 
Commissioner shall notify the agency that 
further payments will not be made to the 
State under this title (or, in his discretion, 
that the State educational agency shall not 
make further payments under this title to 
specified local educational agencies affected 
by the failure) until he is satisfied that there 
is no longer any such failure to comply. Un- 
til he is so satisfied, no further payments 
shall be made to the State under this title, 
or payments by the State educational agency 
under this title shall be limited to local edu- 
cational agencies not affected by the failure, 
as the case may be. 

(3) (A) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Commissioner’s final action with respect 
to the approval of a plan submitted under 
subsection (a) or with his final action under 
paragraph (2), such State may, within 60 
days after notice of such action, file with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located a peti- 
tion for review of that action. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(B) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

(C) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shail be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

(7) (1) If any local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the final action of the 
State educational agency with respect to ap- 
proval of an application by such local agency 
for a grant pursuant to this title, such local 
agency may, within sixty days after such 
final action or notice thereof, whichever is 
later, file with the United States court of ap- 
peals for the circuit in which the State is 
located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
State educational agency. The State educa- 
tional agency thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the State educational agency based its ac- 
tion as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. 


(2) The findings of fact by the State edu- 
cational agency, if supported by substantial 
evidence shall be conclusive; but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the State educational agency to take fur- 
ther evidence, and the State educational 
agency may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify its 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to af- 
firm the action of the State educational 
agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
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as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 
Special programs and projects 

Sec. 306. (a) From the amount allotted 
to any State, pursuant to section 302, which 
is not available for grants under a State plan 
approved pursuant to section 305, the Com- 
missioner is authorized, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 304, to make grants to 
local educational agencies in such State for 
programs or projects which meet the pur- 
poses of section 303 and which, in the case 
of a local educational agency in a State 
which has a State plan approved, hold prom- 
ise of making a substantial contribution 
to the solution of critical educational prob- 
lems common to all or several States. The 
Commissioner may not approve an appli- 
cation under this section unless the applica- 
tion has been submitted to the appropriate 
State educational agency for comment and 
recommendation with respect to the action 
to be taken by the Commissioner regarding 
the disposition of the application. 

(b) Not less than 15 per centum of the 
funds granted pursuant to this section in 
any fiscal year shall be used for programs or 
projects designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children. 


PAYMENTS 


(Sec. 305. (a) From the amounts appor- 
tioned to each State under section 302 the 
Commissioner shall pay to each applicant in 
that State which has an application ap- 
proved under this title an amount equal 
to the total sums expended by the applicant 
under the application for the purposes set 
forth therein.J 

Sec, 307. (a) from the allotment of each 
State pursuant to section 302 for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall pay to each 
State, which has had a plan approved pur- 
suant to section 305 for that fiscal year, the 
amount necessary to carry out its State plan 
as approved. 

(bd) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts necessary for the 
activities described in section 303(b), dur- 
ing any fiscal year, except that (1) the total 
of such payments shall not be in excess of 
an amount equal to 7½ per centum of its 
allotment for that fiscal year or $150,000 
($50,000 in the case of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands) , whichever is greater, and 
(2) in such payment, the amount paid for 
the administration of the State plan during 
such year shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 5 per centum of its allotment for that 
fiscal year or $100,000 ($35,000 in the case 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands), 
whichever is greater. 

(c) The Commissioner shall pay to each 
applicant which has an application approved 
pursuant to section 306 the amount neces- 
sary to carry out the program or project pur- 
suant to such application, 

C(b)] (d) Payments under this [title] 
section may be made in installments and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 

(e) payments shall be made under this 
title to any local educational agency or to 
any State unless the Commissioner finds, in 
the case of a local educational agency, that 
the combined fiscal effort of that agency and 
the State with respect to the provision of 
free public education by that agency for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than such 
combined fiscal effort for that purpose for 
the second preceding fiscal year or, in the 
case of a State, that the fiscal effort of that 
State for State aid (as defined by regula- 
tion) with respect to the provision of free 
public education in the State for the preced- 
ing fiscal year was not less than such fiscal 
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effort for State aid for the second preceding 
fiscal year. 
[ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

[Sec. 306. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish in the Office of Education an Advisory 
Committee on Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services, consisting of the Com- 
missioner, who shall be Chairman, and eight 
members appointed, without regard to the 
civil service laws, by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary. 

[(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner (1) on the action to be 
taken with regard to each application for a 
grant under this title, and (2) in the prep- 
aration of general regulations and with re- 
spect to policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of this title, including the de- 
velopment of criteria for approval of applica- 
tions thereunder, The Commissioner may ap- 
point such special advisory and technical 
experts and consultants as may be useful 
in carrying out the functions of the Advisory 
Committee. 

[(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
travel time; and, while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 78b-2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently] 

RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 

Sec. [307] 308. If within twenty years after 
completion of any construction for which 
Federal funds have been paid under this 
title— 

(a) the owner of the facility shall cease to 
be a State or local educational agency, or 

(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with reg- 
ulations that there is good cause for releasing 
the applicant or other owner from the obli- 
gation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears to the 
then value of the facility (or so much thereof 
as constituted an approved project or proj- 
ects) the same ratio as the amount of such 
Federal funds bore to the cost of the facility 
financed with the aid of such funds. Such 
value shall be determined by agreement of the 
parties or by action brought in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the facility is situated. 

National Advisory Council 

Sec. 309. (a) The President shall, by Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, appoint a National Advisory 
Council on Supplementary Centers and Serv- 
tees which shall— 

(1) advise the Commissioner in the prep- 
aration of general regulations; 

(2) review the administration and opera- 
tion of this title, including its effectiveness 
in meeting the purposes set forth in section 
303; 

(3) review each State plan and applica- 
tion submitted to the Commissioner pursu- 
ant to sections 305 and 306, and make recom- 
mendations to the Commissioner with re- 
spect to the action to be taken on such plan 
or application; 

(4) set forth procedures for the submis- 
sion of reports by State advisory councils to 
the National Advisory Council; 

(5) review, evaluate, and transmit the re- 
ports of State advisory councils to the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary; 

(6) evaluate programs and projects carried 
out under this title and disseminate the re- 
sults thereof; and 
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(7) make recommendations for the im- 
provement of this title, and its administra- 
tion and operation. 

(bd) The Council shall be appointed by the 
President without regard to the civil service 
laws and shall consist of twelve members, a 
majority of whom shall be broadly repre- 
sentative of the educational and cultural re- 
sources of the United States including at 
least one person who has professional compe- 
tence in the area of education of handicapped 
children. Such members shall be appointed 
for terms of three years except that (1) in 
the case of the initial members, four shall 
be appointed for terms of one year each and 
four shall be appointed for terms of two 
years each, and (2) appointments to fill 
the unexpired portion of any term shall be 
for such only. The Secretary shall 
make available to the Council such technical, 
professional, secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as it may require to carry out its 
functions, 

(c) The Council shall make an annual re- 
port of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this title) to the President 
and the Congress not later than January 20 
of each year. The President is requested to 
transmit to the Congress such comments and 
recommendations as he may have with re- 
spect to such report. 

(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the President, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day, including traveltime; 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in Government service employed in- 
termittently. 

(e) The Council is authorized to appoint 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, covering appointment in 
the competitive service, and fix the com- 
pensation of, without regard to chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title, 
such professional and technical personnel as 
may be necessary to enable it to carry out 
its duties. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. [308] 310. All laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this section the authority and functions 
set forth in the Reo! tion Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176); and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1984, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c). 

» * * . * 


TITLE V—GrantTs TO STRENGTHEN STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF EDUCATION and for Statewide 
Educational Planning 

Part A—Grants for Strengthening Leader- 
ship Resources of State Educational Agen- 
cies 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 501. (a) The Commissioner shall carry 
out [during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and each of the four succeeding fiscal 
years,] a program for making grants to 
stimulate and assist States in strengthening 
the leadership resources of their State educa- 
tional agencies, and to assist those agencies 
in the establishment and improvement of 
programs to identify and meet the educa- 
tional needs of States. 
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(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this [title] part, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, [and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968] $65,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and $80,- 
000,000 each for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1970; and $85,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971,. 

APPORTIONMENT AMONG STATES 


Sec. 502. (a) (1) From [85] 95 per centum 
of the sums appropriated for carrying out 
this [title] part for each fiscal year, the Com- 
missioner shall reserve such amount, but not 
in excess of 2 per centum of such [85] 95 per 
centum of such sums, as he may determine 
and shall apportion such amount among the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa [and] the Virgin Islands and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for assistance 
under this title. [From the remainder of such 
85 per centum of such sums the Commis- 
sioner shall apportion $100,000 to each State, 
and shall apportion to each State such part of 
the remainder of such 85 per centum of such 
sums as the number of public school pupils 
in the State bears to the number of public 
school pupils in all the States, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available to him J 
The remainder of such per centum of such 
sums shall be apportioned by the Commis- 
sioner as follows; 

(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

(B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the number 
of public school pupils in the State bears to 
the number of public school pupils in all the 
States, as determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data available to him. 

For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
[and] the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, 

(2) [Fifteen] Five per centum of the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 501 for 
each fiscal year shall be reserved by the Com- 
missioner for grants for special projects pur- 
suant to section 505. 

(b)(1) The amount apportioned to any 
State under paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
for any fiscal year which the Commissioner 
determines will not be required for that year 
shall be available for reapportionment from 
time to time, on such dates during that 
year as the Commissioner may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the amounts origi- 
nally apportioned among those States under 
subsection (a)(1) for that year, but with 
the proportionate amount for any of the 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Commissioner esti- 
mates that State needs and will be able to 
use for that year; and the total of these 
reductions shall be similarly reapportioned 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
reapportioned to a State under this subsec- 
tion from funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 501 for any fiscal year shall be 
deemed part of the amount apportioned to 
it under subsection (a)(1) for that year. 

(2) In accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner any State may file with him 
a request that a specified portion of the 
amount apportioned to it under subsection 
(a)(1) be added to the amount apportioned 
to another State under that subsection for 
the purpose of meeting a portion of the cost 
of carrying out one or more programs or 
activities under an approved application of 
that other State. If the Commissioner finds 
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that the programs or activities with respect 
to which the request is made would meet 
needs of the State making the request and 
that use of the specified portion of the 
amount apportioned to that State, as re- 
quested by it, would assist in carrying out 
the purposes of this [title] part, that portion 
shall be added to the amount apportioned 
to the other State under subsection (a) (1) 
to be used for the purpose referred to above. 


GRANTS FROM APPORTIONED FUNDS 


Sec. 503. From the amount apportioned 
to any State for any fiscal year under sec- 
tion 502 the Commissioner may, upon ap- 
proval of an application or applications 
therefor submitted to him by such State 
through the State educational agency, make 
a grant or grants to such agency equal to the 
expenditures incurred by such agency for 
the planning of, and for programs for, the 
development, improvement, or expansion of 
activities promoting the purposes set forth 
in section 501(a) and more particularly de- 
scribed in such application and for which 
such application is approved, such as— 

(1) educational planning on a statewide 
basis, including the identification of edu- 
cational problems, issues, and needs in the 
State and the evaluation on a periodic or 
continuing basis of education programs in 
the State; 

(2) providing support or services for the 
comprehensive and compatible recording, 
collecting, processing, analyzing, interpret- 
ing, storing, retrieving, and reporting of State 
and local educational data, including the use 
of automated data systems; 

(3) dissemination or support for the dis- 
semination of information relating to the 
condition, progress, and needs of education 
in the State; 

(4) programs for conducting, sponsoring, 
or cooperating in educational research and 
demonstration programs and projects such 
as (A) establishing and main cur- 
riculum research and innovation centers to 
assist in locating and evaluating curriculum 
research findings, (B) discovering and test- 
ing new educational ideas (including new 
uses of printed and audio-visual media) and 
more effective educational practices, and 
putting into use those which show promise 
of success, and (C) studying ways to improve 
the legal and organizational structure for 
education, and the management and admin- 
istration of education in the State; 

(5) publication and distribution, or sup- 
port for the publication and distribution, of 
curricular materials collected and developed 
at curriculum research centers and else- 
where; 

(6) programs to improve the quality of 
teacher preparation, including student- 
teaching arrangements, in cooperation with 
institutions of higher education and local ed- 
ucational agencies; 

(7) Programs and other activities specifi- 
cally designed to encourage the full and ade- 
quate utilization and acceptance of auziliary 
personnel (such as teacher aides) in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools on a permanent 

{71 (8) studies or support for studies 
concerning the financing of public education 
in the State; 

[8] (9) support for statewide programs de- 
signed to measure the educational achieve- 
ment of pupils; 

£9] (10) training and otherwise develop- 
ing the competency of individuals who serve 
State or local educational agencies and pro- 
vide leadership, administrative, or specialist 
services throughout the State, or throughout 
the area served by a local educational agency, 
through the initiation, improvement, and 
expansion of activities such as (A) sabbatical 
leave programs, (B) fellowships and trainee- 
ships (including educational expenses and 
the cost of travel) for State educational agen- 
cy personnel to pursue graduate studies, and 
(C) conducting institutes, workshops, and 
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conferences (including related costs of op- 
eration and payment of the expenses of par- 
ticipants) ; 

£(10)] 11 providing local educational 
agencies and the schools of those agencies 
with consultative and technical assistance 
and services relating to academic subjects 
and to particular aspects of education such 
as the education of the handicapped, school 
building design and utilization, school social 
work, the utilization of modern instructional 
materials and equipment, transportation, 
educational administrative procedures, and 
school health, physical education, and rec- 
reation; [and] 

L(11)1 (12) evaluation and demonstration 
projects to insure that benefits obtained by 
children in Headstart and other pre-school 
programs are not lost during their early ele- 
mentary school years, but are instead en- 
hanced so as to provide continuity in and 
accelerated development of the child’s learn- 
ing, academic and other social achieve- 
ments£.J; 

(13) programs for providing grants to local 
educational agencies in metropolitan areas 
to enable them to engage in comprehensive 
planning to meet their particular needs, 
either alone or in cooperation with other such 
agencies; and 

(14) a program, which shall be included 
in each such overall program for each fiscal 
year pursuant to this section, for distribut- 
ing in the State in an equitable manner on 
the basis of need among local educational 
agencies, within the State at least 10 per 
centum of such amount to be used by such 
agencies, for any of the purposes of this part 
as applied to a local educational agency in 
lieu of a State educational agency. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FROM 
APPORTIONED FUNDS 


Src. 504. An application for a grant under 
section 503 may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only upon his determination 
that— 

(a) each of the proposed projects, pro- 
grams, and activities for which it is approved 
meets the requirements of section 503 and 
will make a significant contribution to 
strengthening the leadership resources of the 
applicant or its ability to participate effec- 
tively in meeting the educational needs of 
the State; 

(b) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that Federal 
funds made available under the approved 
application will be so used as to supplement, 
and to the extent practical, increase the 
amounts of State funds that would in the 
absence of such Federal funds be made avail- 
able for projects and activities which meet 
the requirements of section 503; 

(c) the application sets forth such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid to the State (including any such funds 
paid by the State to agencies, institutions, or 
organizations) under this [title] part; and 

(d) the application provides for making 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Commissioner may 
require to carry out his functions under this 
title, and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner may find nec to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports. 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


Sec. 505. [Fifteen] Five per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 501 
for each fiscal year shall be used by the Com- 
missioner to make grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to pay part of the cost of 
experimental projects for developing State 
leadership or for the establishment of special 
services which, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, hold promise of making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of prob- 
lems common to the State educational 
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agencies of all or several States[.] , and for 
grants to public regional interstate commis- 
sions or agencies for educational planning 
and research. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec. 506. Payments pursuant to grants 
under this [title] part may be made in in- 
stallments, and in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement, with necessary adjustments on 
account of overpayments or underpayments, 
as the Commissioner may determine. 

* 


* . * 
ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 508. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any application submitted 
under section 504, or any modification there- 
of, without first affording the State educa- 
tional agency submitting the application rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under an application ap- 

ved under this [title] part, finds— 

(1) that the application has been 80 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 504(a), or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 

educational agency that the State shall not 

be regarded as eligible to participate in the 

program under this [title] part until he is 

satisfied that there is no longer any such 

failure to comply. 
» . 


PERIODIC REVIEW OF PROGRAM AND LAWS 


Sec. 510. (a) The Secretary shall, within 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this title, appoint an Advisory Council on 
State Departments of Education for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the administration of the 
programs for which funds are appropriated 
pursuant to this [title] part and making 
recommendations for improvement of such 
administration, and reviewing the status of 
and making recommendations with respect 
to such programs and this [title] part and 
with respect to other Acts under which funds 
are appropriated to assist State educational 
agencies to administer Federal programs re- 
lating to education. 

(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil 
service laws and shall consist of twelve per- 
sons who shall, to the extent possible, in- 
clude persons familiar with the educational 
needs of the Nation, persons familiar with 
the administration of State and local educa- 
tional programs, and persons representative 
of the general public. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to engage 
such technical assistance as may be required 
to carry out the functions of the Council, 
and the Secretary shall, in addition, make 
available to the Council such secretarial, 
clerical, and other assistance and such per- 
tinent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may re- 
quire to carry out such functions. 

(d) The Council shall make an annual 
report of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this [title] part and of 
other education Acts) to the Secretary not 
later than March 31 of each calendar year 
beginning after the enactment of this [title] 
part. The Secretary shall transmit each such 
report to the President and the Congress to- 
gether with his comments and recommenda- 
tions. 

(e) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $100 per day, including travel 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
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may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by section 5 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for per- 
sons in Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 


Part B—Grants for Comprehensive Educa- 
tional Planning and Evaluation 


Authorization 


Sec. 521. To the end of enhancing the ca- 
pability of the several States to make efec- 
tive progress, through comprehensive and 
continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high-quality edu- 
cation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make, in accordance with the 
provisions of this part, comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation grants to States that 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Commissioner, an application pursuant to 
section 523, and special project grants, re- 
lated to the purposes of this part, pursuant 
to section 524. For the purpose of making 
such grants, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years. 


Apportionment among the States 

Sec. 522. (a)(1) From the sums appropri- 
ated for carrying out this part for each fiscal 
year, 25 per centum shall be reserved for the 
purposes of section 524 and the remaining 75 
per centum shall be available for grants to 
States under section 523. 

(2) The Commissioner shall apportion not 
in excess of 2 per centum of the amount 
available for grants under section 523 among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, accord- 
ing to their respective needs for carrying out 
the purposes of this part. The remainder of 
such amount shall be apportioned by the 
Commissioner as follows: 

(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

(B) He shall apportion to each State an 

amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
the States, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him, 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term “State” does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, shall be available for obliga- 
tion for grants pursuant to applications ap- 
proved during that year and the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

(c) The amount of any State’s apportion- 
ment for any fiscal year under paragraph (2) 
of subsection (a) which the Commissioner 
determines will not be required for grants to 
that State under section 523 during the pe- 
riod for which such apportionment is avail- 
able may from time to time be reapportioned 
by the Commissioner to other States, accord- 
ing to their respective needs, as the Commis- 
sioner may determine. Any amount so re- 
apportioned to a State from funds appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year shall be deemed to 
be a part of the amount apportioned to it 
under subsection (a) for that year. 

Comprehensive planning grants 

Sec. 523. (a) (1) Any State desiring to re- 
ceive a grant or grants under this section 
from its apportionment under section 522 for 
any fiscal year shall designate or establish 
a single State agency or office (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the State educational 
planning agency) as the sole agency for car- 
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rying out or supervising the carrying out of 
a comprehensive statewide program of sys- 
tematic planning and evaluation relating to 
education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that— 

(A) the field of higher education shall be 
included only if the State so elects and so 
provides in an application (or amended or 
supplemental application) under this section, 
and 

(B) in the event of such election the State 
may designate or establish a separate State 
agency (hereafter in this part referred to as 
the State higher education planning agency) 
for carrying out or supervising the carrying 
out of such planning and evaluation program 
with respect to higher education, 

(2) A grant to a State may be made under 
this section only upon approval of an appli- 
cation submitted to the Commissioner 
through the State educational planning 
agency, except that, with respect to States 
electing to include the field of higher edu- 
cation as provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and designating 
or establishing a State higher education 
planning agency as provided in clause (B) 
of paragraph (1), the Commissioner, by or 
pursuant to regulation— 

(A) shall authorize the submission of a 
combined application which includes higher 
education (or an amended or supplemental 
application filed upon the making of such 
election) jointly through both of the State’s 
planning agencies involved, or the submission 
of a separate application (or supplement) 
through the State’s higher education plan- 
ning agency as to so much of the State’s 
program as relates to planning and evalua- 
tion in the field of higher education, and 

(B) may provide for allocating, between 
the State’s two planning agencies, the 
amount of any grant or grants under this 
section from the State’s apportionment. 

(3) An application (or amendment or sup- 
plement thereto) under this section shall set 
forth, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, the statewide program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (or, in the case of a 
separate application or amendments or sup- 
plement with respect to the field of higher 
education, so much of the statewide pro- 
gram as relates to that field), which shall 
include provision for— 

(A) setting statewide educational goals 
and establishing priorities among these 
goals; 

(B) developing through analyses alterna- 
tives means of achieving these goals, taking 
into account the resources available and 
the educational effectiveness of each of the 
alternatives (including, in the case of higher 
education, the resources and plans of pri- 
vate institutions in the State bearing upon 
the State’s goals and plans for public higher 
education) ; 

(C) planning new programs and improve- 
ments in existing programs based on the 
results of these analyses; 

(D) developing and strengthening the ca- 
pabilities of the State to conduct, on a con- 
tinuous basis, objective evaluations of the 
effectiveness of educational programs; and 

(E) developing and maintaining a 
nent system for obtaining and collating sig- 
nificant information necessary to the 
assessment of progress toward the State’s 
educational goals. 

(b) Applications (including amendments 
and supplements thereto) for grants under 
this section may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only if the application— 

(1) has been submitted to the chief exec- 
utive of the State for review and recommen- 
dations; 

(2) sets forth, if the State has elected to 
include the field of higher education and has 
designated or established a separate State 
higher education planning agency, such ar- 
rangements for coordination, between the 
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State’s educational planning program in that 
field and the remaining educational plan- 
ning program submitted by the State, as will 
in the Commissioner’s judgment be effec- 
tive; 

(3) contains satisfactory assurance— 

(A) that the assistance provided under this 
section, together with other available re- 
sources, will be so used for the several pur- 
poses specified in subparagraphs (A) through 
(E) of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
this section as to result in the mazimum pos- 
sible effective progress toward the achieve- 
ment of a high level of competence with re- 
spect to each of them, and 

(B) that assistance under this part will, 
by the State planning agency involved, be 
used primarily in strengthening the capabili- 
ties of its own planning and evaluation 
staff or, to the extent that the program is to 
be carried out under the supervision of that 
agency by other agencies, the planning and 
evaluation staffs of such other agencies; but 
consistently with this objective part of the 
funds received under a grant under this sec- 
tion may be used, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to employ consultants, or to enter 
into contracts for special projects with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, or or- 
ganizations having special competence in the 
areas of planning or evaluation; 

(4) makes adequate provision (consistent 
with such criteria as the Commissioner may 
prescribe) for using funds granted to the 
applicant under this section, other than 
funds granted for planning and evaluation 
in the field of higher education, (A) to make 
program planning and evaluation services 
available to local educational agencies, and 
(B) in the case of such agencies in areas 
(particularly metropolitan areas) with school 
populations sufficiently large to warrant their 
own planning or evaluation staffs, to assist 
such agencies (financially or through techni- 
cal assistance, or both) to strengthen their 
planning and evaluation capabilities and to 
promote coordinated areawide planning for 
such areas; 

(5) provides for such methods of admin- 
istration as are necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 

(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of an 
accounting for Federal funds paid under this 
part to the State (including any such funds 
paid by the State to agencies, institutions, or 
organizations referred to in paragraph (4) (B) 
or paragraph (3) of this subsection); and 

(7) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 

copies of which shall also be sent to the 
chief executive of the State), and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports. 

(c) A grant made pursuant to an approval 
of an application under this section may be 
used to pay all or part of the cost of activities 
covered by the approved application and in- 
cluded in such grant, but excluding so much, 
if any, of such cost as is paid for from grants 
under part A. 

Special projects 

Sec. 524. (a) The sums reserved pursuant to 
section 522(a)(1) for the purposes of this 
section shall be used for grants for special 
projects in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to public or private nonprofit 
agencies, institituons, or organizations, or to 
make contracts with public or private agen- 
cies, institutions, or organizations, for special 
projects related to the purposes of this part, 
to be conducted on an interstate, regional, or 
metropolitan area basis, including projects 
jor such purposes as 
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(1) metropolitan planning in education in 
areas covering more than one State; 

(2) improvement and expansion in the 
educational planning of large cities within a 
State with due regard to the complerities of 
adequate metropolitan planning in such 
places; 

(3) comparative and cooperative studies 
agreed upon between States or metropolitan 
areas; 

(4) conferences to promote the purposes 
of this part and involving different States; 

(5) publications of general use to the 
planning of more effective and efficient edu- 
cational services, and other activities for 
dissemination of information related to the 
purposes of this part. 

Payments 


Sec. 525, Payments under this part may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine, 


TITLE VI—EpvucaTION OF HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN 


Part A—Assistance to States for Education of 
Handicapped Children 


[APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED] 


Grants to States for Education of Handi- 
capped Children 


Sec. 601. L(a) 1 The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make grants pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this [title] part [during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year,J for the purpose of assisting 
the States in the initiation, expansion, and 
improvement of programs and projects (in- 
cluding the acquisition of equipment and 
where necessary the construction of school 
facilities) for the education of handicapped 
children (as defined in section 602) at the 
preschool, elementary and secondary school 


levels. 
Appropriations authorized 

£(b)] Sec. 602. For the p of making 
grants under this [title] part there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, [and] 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, $175,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $225,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 


[DEFINITION OF “HANDICAPPED CHILDREN] 


[Sec, 602. As used in this title, the term 
“handicapped children” includes mentally re- 
tarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, or other health 
impaired children who by reason thereof re- 
quire special education and related serv- 
ices.J? 

ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 

Src. 603. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year for 
the purposes of this paragraph an amount 
equal to not more than 3 per centum of the 
amount appropriated for such year for pay- 
ments to States under section 601(b). [The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Island according to their respective 
need for assistance under this title] The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph among 

(A) Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective needs, and 

(B) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the succeeding fiscal year, (i) the 


Section 602 is deleted at this point and 
transferred to end of title, redesignated as 
section 614. 
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Secretary of the Interior according to the 
need for such assistance for the education 
of handicapped children on reservations serv- 
iced by elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and (ii) the Secretary 
of Defense according to the need for such 
assistance for the education of handicapped 
children in the overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense. The terms 
upon which payments for such purpose shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Defense shall be determined 
pursuant to such criteria as the Commis- 
sioner determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this part. 

(2) From the total amount appropriated 
pursuant to section 601(b) for any fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such amount as the number of children 
aged three to twenty-one, inclusive, in the 
State bears to the number of such children 
in all the States, ercept that no State shall 
be allotted less than $100,000 or three-tenths 
of 1 per centum of such amount available 
for allotment to the States, whichever is 
greater. For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “State” shall not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

(b) The number of children aged three 
to twenty-one, inclusive, in any State and 
in all the States shall be determined, for 
purposes of this section, by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him. 

(c) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for that year shall be available 
for reallotment, from time to time and on 
such dates during such year as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States un- 
der subsection (a) for that year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates 
such State needs and will be able to use 
for such year; and the total of such reduc- 
tions shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a 
State under this subsection during year shall 
be deemed part of its allotment under sub- 
section (a) for that year. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 604. Any State which desires to re- 
ceive grants under this [title] part shall 
submit to the Commissioner through its 
State educational agency a State plan in 
such detail as the Commissioner deems nec- 
essary. The Commissioner shall not approve 
a State plan or a modification of a State 
plan under this [title] part unless the plan 
meets the following requirements: 

(a) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance that funds paid to the State under 
this [title] part will be expended, either di- 
rectly or through local educational agencies, 
solely to initiate, expand, or improve pro- 
grams and projects, including preschool pro- 
grams and projects, (A) which are designed 
to meet the special educational and related 
needs of handicapped children throughout 
the State, (B) which are of sufficient size, 
scope, and quality (taking into considera- 
tion the special educational needs of such 
children) as to give reasonable promise of 
substantial progress toward meeting those 
needs, and (C) which may include the ac- 
quisition of equipment and where necessary 
the construction of school facilities. Nothing 
in this [title] part shall be deemed to pre- 
clude two or more local educational agencies 
from entering into agreements, at their op- 
tion, for carrying out jointly operated pro- 
grams and projects under this [title] part. 
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The plan may provide up to 5 per centum of 
the amount allotted to the State for any 
fiscal year or $75,000 ($25,000 in the case 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands), 
whichever is greater, may be expended for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan (including State leadership 
activities and consultative services), and for 
planning on the State and local level. 

(b) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance that, to the extent consistent with 
the number and location of handicapped 
children in the State who are enrolled in 
private elementary and secondary schools, 
provision will be made for participation of 
such children in programs assisted or car- 
ried out under this [title] part. 

(c) The plan must provide satisfactory as- 
surance that the control of funds provided 
under this [title] part, and title to property 
derived therefrom, shall be in a public 
agency for the uses and purposes provided 
in this [title] part, and that a public agency 
will administer such funds and property. 

(d) The plan must set forth policies and 
procedures which provide satisfactory assur- 
ance that Federal funds made available un- 
der this [title] part will be so used as to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, in- 
crease the level of State, local, and private 
funds expended for the education of handi- 
capped children, and in no case supplant 
such State, local, and private funds. 

(e) The plan must provide that effective 
procedures, including provision for appropri- 
ate objective measurements of educational 
achievement, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the 
programs in meeting the special educational 
needs of, and providing related services for, 
handicapped children. 

(f) The plan must provide that the State 
educational agency will be the sole agency 
for administering or supervising the admin- 
istration of the plan. 

(g) The plan must provide for making 
such reports, in such form and containing 
such information, as the Commissioner may 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this [title] part, including reports of 
the objective measurements required by 
paragraph (e) of this subsection; and the 
plan must also provide for keeping such 
records and for affording such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to 
assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

(h) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance that such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures will be adopted as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid under this [title] part to the State, in- 
cluding any such funds paid by the State to 
local educational agencies. 

(i) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance that funds paid to the State un- 
der this [title] part shall not be made avail- 
able to any school for handicapped children 
eligible for assistance under section [203] 
103 (a) (5) of title II of Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

(j) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance, in the case of any project for 
construction of school facilities, that the 
project is not inconsistent with overall State 
plans for the construction of school facilities 
and that the requirements of section 610 
will be complied with on all such construc- 
tion projects. 

(k) The plan must provide satisfactory 
assurance that effective procedures will be 
adopted for acquiring and disseminating to 
teachers and administrators of handicapped 
children significant information derived from 
educational research, demonstration, and 
similar projects, and for adopting, where ap- 
propriate, promising educational practices 
developed through such projects. 
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PAYMENTS 


Sec. 605. From the amounts allotted to 
each State under section 603, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. These pay- 
ments may be made in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 


ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 606. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this [title] part, or any modification 
thereof, without first affording the State 
agency administering the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to such State agency, finds— 

(1) that the State plan has been 80 
changed that it no longer complies with the 
provisions of section 604, or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provisions, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that the State will not be regarded 
as eligible to participate in the p: 
under this [title] part until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply, 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 607. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner's final action with re- 
spect to the approval of its State plan sub- 
mitted under section 604 or with his final 
action under section 606(b), such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commission- 
er. The Commissioner thereupon shall file 
in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action, as provided 
oe 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 to title 28, United States Code. 


Part B—Regional Resource Centers for Im- 
provement of the Education of Handi- 
capped Children 


Regional resource centers 


Sec. 608. (a) for the purpose of aiding in 
the establishment and operation of regional 
centers which will develop and apply the best 
methods of appraising the speciai educational 
needs of handicapped children referred to 
them and will provide other services to assist 
in meeting such needs, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $7,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $8,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $10,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971. 

(b) Appropriations under this section shall 
be available to the Commissioner for grants 
to or contracts with institutions of higher 
education, State educational agencies, local 
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educational agencies, or combinations of such 
agencies or institutions, within particular re- 
gions of the United States, to pay all or part 
of the cost of establishment (including con- 
struction) or operation of regional resource 
centers for the improvement of education of 
the handicapped in such regions. Centers 
established or operated under this sec- 
tion shall (1) provide testing and educational 
evaluation to determine the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children referred 
to such centers, (2) develop educational pro- 
grams to meet those needs, and (3) assist 
schools and other appropriate agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions in providing 
such educational programs through services 
such as consultation (including in appropri- 
ate cases, consultation with parents or teach- 
ers of handicapped children at such regional 
centers), periodic reexamination and reeval« 
uation of special educational programs, and 
other technical services. 

(o) In determining whether to approve an 
application for a project under this section, 
the Commissioner shall consider the need for 
such a center in the region to be served by 
the applicant and the capability of the ap- 
plicant to develop and apply, with the as- 
sistance of funds under this section, new 
methods, techniques, devices, or facilities re- 
lating to educational evaluation or educa- 
tion of handicapped children. 

(d) Payment pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this section may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of pre- 
viously made under payments or overpay- 
ments) in advance or by reimbursement, and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as the Commissioner may determine. 


Part C—Centers and Services for Deaf-Blind 
Children 


Sec. 609. (a) It is the purpose of this part 
to provide, through a limited number of 
model centers for deaf-blind children, a pro- 
gram designed to develop and bring to bear 
upon such children, beginning as early as 
feasible in life, those specialized, intensive 
professional and allied services, methods, and 
aids that are found to be most effective to 
enable them to achieve their full potential 
for communication with and adjustment to 
the world around them, for useful and mean- 
ingful participation in society, and for self- 
fulfillment. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
such terms and conditions (subject to the 
provisions of subsection (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion) as he deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this part, to make grants to 
or contracts with public or nonprofit private 
agencies, organizations, or institutions to 
pay all or part of the cost of establishment 
(including, when necessary, construction) or 
operation, or both, of centers for deaf-blind 
children, 

(c) In determining whether to make a 
grant or contract under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
need for a center for deaf-blind children in 
the light of the general availability and 
quality of existing services for such children 
in the part of the country involved. 

(d) (1) A grant or contract pursuant to 
subsection (b) shall be made only if the 
Secretary determines that there is satisfac- 
tory assurance that the center will provide 
such services as he has by regulation pre- 
scribed, including at least— 

(A) comprehensive diagnostic and evalua- 
tive services for deaf-blind children; 

(B) a program for the adjustment, orien- 
tation, and education of deaf-blind children 
which integrates all the professional and 
allied services necessary therefor; and 

(C) effective consultative services for par- 
ents, teachers, and others who play a direct 
role in the lives of deaf-blind children to 
enable them to understand the special prob- 
lems of such children and to assist in the 
special problems of such children and to 
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assist in the process of their adjustment, 
orientation, and education. 

(2) Any such services may be provided to 
deaf-blind children (and, where applicable, 
other persons) regardless of whether they 
reside in the center, may be provided at 
some place other than the center, and may 
include the provision of transportation jor 
any such children (including an attendant) 
and for parents. 

(e) The Secretary is further authorized, 
either as part of any grant or contract under 
subsection (b), or by separate grant to or 
contract with an agency, organization, or 
institution operating a center meeting the 
requirements prescribed by or pursuant to 
subsection (d), to provide for the payment 
of all or part of the cost of such activities 
as— 

(1) research to identify and meet the full 
range of special needs of deaf-blind children; 

(2) development or demonstration of new, 
or improvements in existing, methods, ap- 
proaches, or techniques which would con- 
tribute to the adjustment and education of 
dea /- blind children; 

(3) training (either directly or otherwise) 
of professional and allied personnel engaged 
or preparing to engage in programs specifi- 
cally designed for deaf-blind children, in- 
cluding payment of stipends for trainees 
and allowances for travel and other expenses 
for them and their dependents; and 

(4) dissemination of materials and infor- 
mation about practices found effective in 
working with deaf-blind children. 

(j) For purposes of this part, the term 
“construction” includes, in addition to those 
matters set forth in section 701(b), con- 
struction of residential facilities; and the 
cost of construction shall be deemed to in- 
clude the cost of acquisition of land in con- 
nection with any of the foregoing, but not 
the cost of off-site improvements, 

(g) If within twenty years after the com- 
pletion of any construction (except minor 
remodeling or alteration) for which funds 
have been paid pursuant to a grant or con- 
tract under this part the facility constructed 
ceases to be used for the purposes for which 
it was constructed, the United States, unless 
the Secretary determines that there is good 
cause for releasing the recipient of the funds 
from its obligations, shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the then value of the facility as the 
amount of such Federal funds bore to the 
cost of the portion of the facility financed 
with such funds. Such value shall be deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by ac- 
tion brought in the United States district 
court for the district in which the facility 
is situated. 

(n) For purposes of this part, the determi- 
nation of children who are both deaf and 
blind shall be made in accordance with reg- 
ulations of the Secretary. 

(i) Payments pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this part may be made (after 
necessary adjustment on account of previ- 
ously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ments and in such installments and on such 
conditions as the Secretary may determine. 

J) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $7,000,000 for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971. 

Part D—Recruttment of Personnel and In- 
formation on Education of the Handicapped 
Grants or contracts to improve recruiting of 
educational personnel, and to improve dis- 
semination of information concerning edu- 
cational opportunities for the handicapped 

Sec. 610. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to public or nonprofit 
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private agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions, or to enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, or in- 
stitutions, for projects for— 

(1) encouraging students and professional 
personnel to work in various fields of educa- 
tion of handicapped children and youth 
through, among other ways, developing and 
distributing imaginative or innovative mate- 
rials to assist in recruiting personnel for such 
careers, or publicizing existing forms of finan- 
cial aid which might enable students to pur- 
sue such careers, or 

(2) disseminating information about the 
programs, services, and resources for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children, or providing 
referral services, to parents, teachers, and 
other persons especially interested in the 
handicapped, 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years, 


Part E—General Provisions 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Sec. [608] 611. (a) The Commissioner shall 
establish in the Office of Education a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children, consisting of the Commissioner, 
who shall be Chairman, and not more than 
twelve additional members, not less than 50 
per centum of whom shall be persons affili- 
ated with educational, training, or research 
programs for the handicapped, appointed by 
the Commissioner without regard to the civil 
service laws. 

(b) The Advsory Committee shall review 
the administration and operation of this Act, 
title II of Public Law 874, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, and other provisions of law adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner, with respect to 
handicapped children, including their effect 
in improving the educational attainment of 
such children, and make recommendations 
for the improvement of such administration 
and operation with respect to such children. 
These recommendations shall take into con- 
sideration experience gained under this and 
other Federal programs for handicapped chil- 
dren and, to the extent appropriate, experi- 
ence gained under other public and private 
programs for handicapped children, The Ad- 
visory Committee shall from time to time 
make such recommendations as it may deem 
appropriate to the Commissioner and shall 
make an annual report of its findings and 
recommendations to the Commissioner not 
later than January 31 of 1968 and each fiscal 
year thereafter. The Commissioner shall 
transmit each such report to the Secretary 
together with his comments and recommen- 
dations, and the Secretary shall transmit 
such report, comments, and recommenda- 
tions to the Congress together with any com- 
ments or recommendations he may have with 
respect thereto. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while serving on 
business of the Committee, be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Commissioner, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including travel time; and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

(d) The Commissioner may, at the re- 
quest of the Advisory Committee, appoint 
such special advisory professional or techni- 
cal personnel as may be necessary to enable 
the Advisory Committee to carry out its 
duties, 
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BUREAU FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Sec. [609] 612. The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish at the earliest practicable date not 
later than July 1, 1967, and maintain within 
the Office of Education a bureau for the edu- 
cation and training of the handicapped 
which shall be the principal agency in the 
Office of Education for administering and 
carrying out programs and projects relating 
to the education and training of the handi- 
capped, including programs and projects for 
the training of teachers of the handicapped 
and for research in such education and 
training. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. [610] 613. All laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on all construction projects assisted under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a~-276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

Definition of “Handicapped Children” 

Sec. 614, As used in this title, the term 
“handicapped children” includes mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed, crippled, or other health 
impaired children who by reason thereof re- 
quire special education and related services. 


Short title 


Sec. 615. This title may be cited as the 
“Education of the Handicapped Act”. 


TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Short title 


Sec. 701. This title may be cited as the 

“Bilingual Education Act“. 
Declaration of policy 

Sec. 702. In recognition of the special ed- 
ucational needs of the large numbers of chil- 
dren of limited English-speaking ability in 
the United States, Congress hereby declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
provide financial assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies to develop and carry out new 
and imaginative elementary and secondary 
school programs designed to meet these spe- 
cial educational needs. For the purposes of 
this title, “children of limited English-speak- 
ing ability” means children who come from 
environments where the dominant language 
is other than English. 


Authorization and distribution of funds 

Sec. 703. (a) For the purposes of making 
grants under this title, there is authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $30,- 
000,000 for the fiscai year ending June 30, 
1969, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

(2) In determining distribution of funds 
under this title, the Commissioner shall give 
highest priority to States and areas within 
States having the greatest need for programs 
pursuant to this title. Such priorities shall 
take into consideration the number of chil- 
dren of limited English-speaking ability be- 
tween the ages of three and eighteen in each 


State. 
Uses of Federal funds 

Sec. 704. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 705, for— 

(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs 
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of children of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity in schools having a high concentration of 
such children from families (A) with in- 
comes below $3,000 per year, or (B) receiv- 
ing payments under a program of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children under a State 
plan approved under title IV of the Social 
Security Act, including research projects, 
pilot projects designed to test the effective- 
ness of plans so developed, and the develop- 
ment and dissemination of special instruc- 
tional materials for use in bilingual educa- 
tion programs; and 

(b) providing preservice training designed 
to prepare persons to participate in bilingual 
education programs as teachers, teacher-aids, 
or other ancillary education personnel such 
as counselors, and inservice training and de- 
velopment programs designed to enable 
such persons to continue to improve their 
qualifications while participating in such 
programs; and 

(c) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and equip- 
ment, designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of children of limited English- 
speaking ability in schools having a high 
concentration of such children from families 
(A) with incomes below $3,000 per year, or 
(B) receiving payments under a program of 
aid to families with t children 
under a State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act, through activities 
such as— 

(I) bilingual education programs; 

(2) programs designed to impart to stu- 
dents a knowledge of the history and culture 
associated with their languages; 

(3) efforts to establish closer cooperation 
between the school and the home; 

(4) early childhood educational programs 
related to the purpose of this title and de- 
signed to improve the potential for profitable 
learning activities by children; 

(5) adult education programs related to 
the purposes of this title, particularly for 
parents of children participating in bilingual 
programs; 

(6) programs designed for dropouts or po- 
tential dropouts having need of bilingual 
programs; 

(7) programs conducted by accredited 
trade, vocational, or technical schools; and 

(8)other activities which meet the pur- 
poses of this title. 


Applications for grants and conditions for 
approval 

Sec. 705. (a) A grant under this title may 
be made to a local educational agency or 
agencies, or to an institution of higher edu- 
cation applying jointly with a local educa- 
tional agency, upon application to the Com- 
missioner at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Commissioner deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and services 
for which assistance under this title is sought 
will be administered by or under the super- 
vision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purpose set forth in section 704 and pro- 
vide for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

(3) set forth a program of such size, scope, 
and design as will make a substantial step 
toward achieving the purpose of this title; 

(4) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available un- 
der this title for any fiscal year will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal junds, 
be made available by the applicant for the 
purposes described in section 704, and in no 
case supplant such funds; 

(5) provide for such fiscal controland fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
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to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the appli- 
cant under this title; 

(6) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Commis- 
sioner may reasonably require to carry out 
his functions under this title and to de- 
termine the extent to which funds provided 
under this title have been effective in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the area served, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; 

(7) provide assurance that provision has 
been made for the participation in the proj- 
ect of those children of limited English- 
speaking ability who are not enrolled on a 
full-time basis; and 

(8) provide that the applicant will utilize 
in programs assisted pursuant to this title 
the assistance of persons with expertise in 
the educational problems of children of 
limited English-speaking ability and make 
optimum use in such programs of the cul- 
tural and educational resources of the area 
to be served; and for the purpose of this 
paragraph, the term “cultural and educa- 
tional resources” includes State educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, 
nonprofit private schools, public and non- 
profit private agencies such as libraries, 
museums, musical and artistic organizations, 
educational radio and television, and other 
cultural and educational resources. 

(b) Applications for grants under title 
may be approved by the Commissioner only 
if— 

(1) the application meets the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (a); 

(2) the program set forth in the applica- 
tion is consistent with criteria established 
by the Commissioner for the purpose of 
achieving an equitable distribution of as- 
sistance under this title within each State, 
which criteria shall be developed by him on 
the basis of a consideration of (A) the geo- 
graphic distribution of children of limited 
English-speaking ability, (B) the relative 
need of persons in different geographic areas 
within the State for the kinds of services and 
activities described in paragraph (c) of sec- 
tion 704, and (C) the relative ability of 
particular local educational agencies within 
the State to provide those services and 
activities; 

(3) the Commissioner determines (A) that 
the program will utilize the best available 
talents and resources and will substantially 
increase the educational opportunities in the 
area to be served by the applicant, and (B) 
that, to the extent consistent with the num- 
ber of children enrolled in nonprofit private 
schools in the area to be served whose edu- 
cational needs are of the type which this pro- 
gram is intended to meet, provision has been 
made for participation of such children; and 

(4) the State educational agency has been 
notified of the application and been given 
the opportunity to offer recommendations. 

(c) Amendments of applications shall, ex- 
cept as the Commissioner may otherwise 
provide by or pursuant to regulations, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 

Payments 

Sec. 706. (a) The Commissioner shall pay 
to each applicant which has an application 
approved under this title an amount equal 
to the total sums expended by the applicant 
under the application for the purposes set 
forth therein. 

(b) Payments under this title may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 
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Advisory Committee 


Sec, 707. (a) The Commissioner shall es- 
tablish in the Office of Education an Advi- 
sory Committee on the Education of Bilin- 
gual Children, consisting of nine members 
appointed, without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. The Commissioner 
shall appoint one such member as Chairman. 
At least four of the members of the Advisory 
Committee shall be educators experienced in 
dealing with the educational problems of 
children whose native tongue is a language 
other than English. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise 
the Commissioner in the preparation of gen- 
eral regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
title, including the development of criteria 
for approval of applications thereunder. The 
Commissioner may appoint such special ad- 
visory and technical experts and consultants 
as may be useful and necessary in carrying 
out the functions of the Advisory Committee. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on the business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
compensation at rates fired by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
traveltime; and while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

Labor standards 

Sec. 708. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all minor remodeling projects assisted under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar minor re- 
modeling in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


TITLE [VII] VIII GENERAL. PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. £701] 801. As used in titles II, I, 
Cand] V, VI, and VII, of this Act, except 
when otherwise specified— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “construction” means (1) 
erection of new or expansion of existing 
structures, and the acquisition and installa- 
tion of equipment therefor; or (2) acquisi- 
tion of existing structures not owned by any 
agency or institution making application for 
assistance under this Act; or (3) remodeling 
or alteration (including the acquisition, in- 
stallation, modernization, or replacement of 
equipment) of existing structures; or (4) a 
combination of any two or more of the fore- 
going. 

(c) The term “elementary school” means 
a day or residential school which provides 
elementary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(d) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment and 
any necessary enclosures or structures to 
house them, and includes all other items nec- 
essary for the functioning of a particular fa- 
cility as a facility for the provision of edu- 
cational services, including items such as in- 
structional equipment and necessary furni- 
ture, printed, published, and audio-visual in- 
structional materials, and books, periodicals, 
documents, and other related materials. 

(c) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State which— 
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(1) admits as regular students only in- 
dividuals having a certificate of graduation 
from a high school, or the recognized equiv- 
alent of such a certificate; 

(2) is legally authorized within such State 
to provide a program of education beyond 
high school; 

(3) provides an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor’s degree, or pro- 
vides not less than a two-year program which 
is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree, or offers a two-year program in en- 
gineering, mathematics, or the physical or 
biological sciences which is designed to pre- 
pare the student to work as a technician 
and at a semiprofessional level in engineer- 
ing, scientific, or other technological fields 
which require the understanding and ap- 
plication of basic engineering, scientific, or 
mathematical principles or knowledge; 

(4) is a public or other nonprofit institu- 
tion; and 

(5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association list- 
ed by the Commissioner pursuant to this 
paragraph or, if not so accredited, is an 
institution whose credits are accepted, on 
transfer, by not less than three institutions 
which are so accredited, for credit on the 
same basis as if transferred from an institu- 
tion so accredited: Provided, however, That 
in the case of an institution offering a two- 
year program in engineering, mathematics, 
or the physical or biological sciences which 
is designed to prepare the student to work 
as a technician and at a semiprofessional 
level in engineering, scientific, or technolog- 
ical fields which requires the understand- 
ing and application of basic engineering, 
scientific, or mathematical principles or 
knowledge, if the Commissioner determines 
that there is no nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association qualified to 
accredit such institutions, he shall appoint 
an advisory committee, composed of persons 
specially qualified to evaluate training pro- 
vided by such institutions, which shall pre- 
scribe the standards of content, scope, and 
quality which must be met in order to qual- 
ify such institutions to participate under 
this Act and shall also determine whether 
particular institutions meet such standards, 
For the purposes of this paragraph the Com- 
mission shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies or associa- 
tions which he determines to be reliable au- 
thority as to the quality of education or 
training offered. 

(f) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or coun- 
ties as are recognized in a State as an admin- 
istrative agency for its public elementary 
or secondary schools. Such term also includes 
any other public institution or agency having 
administrative control and direction of a 
public elementary or secondary school. 

(g) The term “nonprofit” as applied to a 
school, agency, organization, or institution 
means a school, agency, organization, or 
institution owned and operated by one or 
more nonprofit corporations or associations 
no part of the net earnings of which inures, 
or may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

(h) The term “secondary school” means a 
day or residential school which provides sec- 
ondary education, as determined under State 
law, except that it does not include any edu- 
cation provided beyond grade 12. 

(i) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(j) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States of the Union, the Com- 
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monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands and for purposes of [title II 
and title III. I titles II, III, V, VI, and VII 
such term also includes the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific slands. 

(k) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of educational or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
Officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law. 


ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Sec. [702] 802. (a) The Commissioner may, 
without regard to the civil service laws, and 
subject to the Secretary's approval in such 
eases as the Secretary may prescribe, from 
time to time appoint, in addition to the ad- 
visory councils and committees authorized in 
preceding titles, an advisory council of ten 
members to advise and consult with the 
Commissioner with respect to his functions 
under this law. 

(b) Members of such an advisory council 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while attending 
meetings or conferences of such council or 
otherwise engaged on business of such coun- 
cil, be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per diem, including traveltime, and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. [703] 803. (a) The Commissioner may 
delegate any of his functions under this Act 
or any Act amended by this Act, except the 
making of regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act or any Act amended by this Act, the 
Commissioner is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and of any other public 
or nonprofit agency or institution in accord- 
ance with appropriate agreements, and to pay 
for such services either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon. 

(c) In the provisions of this 
Act and any Act amended by this Act, the 
Commissioner shall consult with other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies administering 
programs which may be effectively coordi- 
nated with programs carried out pursuant to 
such Acts, and to the extent practicable for 
the purposes of such Acts shall (1) coordi- 
nate such programs on the Federal level with 
the programs being administered by such 
other departments and agencies, and (2) 
require that effective procedures be adopted 
by State and local authorities to coordinate 
the development and operation of programs 
and projects carried out under such Acts with 
other public and private programs having 
the same or similar purposes, including com- 
munity action under title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. [704] 804. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, Officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or over the selection of library 
resources, textbooks, or other printed or pub- 
lished instructional materials by any educa- 
tional institution or school system, or to re- 
quire the assignment or transportation of 
students or teachers in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 
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LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS UNDER THIS ACT 


Sec. [705] 805. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to authorize the mak- 
ing of any payment under this Act, or under 
any Act amended by this Act, for religious 
worship or instruction. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Sec. [706] 806. (a) For the purpose of 
carrying out more effectively the provisions 
of this Act and title II of Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress, the Commissioner— 

(1) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
and local educational agencies and other ap- 
propriate agencies and institutions catalogs, 
reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, analyses 
of research and experimentation, and such 
other materials as are generally useful for 
such purpose; 

(2) may upon request provide advice, 
counsel, technical assistance, and demonstra- 
tions to State or local educational agencies 
or institutions of higher education under- 
taking to initiate or expand programs under 
this Act or such title in order to increase 
the quality or depth or broaden the scope of 
such programs, and shall inform such agen- 
cies and institutions of the availability of 
assistance pursuant to this clause; 

(3) shall prepare and disseminate to State 
and local educational agencies and other ap- 
propriate agencies and institutions an an- 
nual report setting forth developments in the 
utilization and adaptation of projects carried 
out pursuant to this Act and such title; and 

(4) may enter into contracts with pub- 
lic or private agencies, organizations, groups, 
or individuals to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) For such purpose and also for the 

purpose of carrying out more effectively other 
provisions of Federal law, the Commissioner, 
upon request from a State educational 
agency, shall provide counseling and tech- 
nical assistance to elementary and second- 
ary schools in rural areas, as defined by the 
Commissioner, of such State (1) in deter- 
mining benefits available to such agencies 
and schools under Federal laws, and (2) 
in preparing applications and meeting other 
requirements for such benefits, Assistance 
pursuant to this subsection may, in accord- 
ance with such request, be provided by per- 
sonnel from the Office of Education or be 
provided in the form of ‘grants in such 
amounts as may be necessary for such State 
educational agency to employ such personnel 
as may be necessary to provide such assist- 
ance. 
L(b) 1 (e) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $1,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, [and not to 
exceed $2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968] $3,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, $3,700,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $4,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $4,200,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


Dropout prevention projects 


Sec. 807. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to arrange by contract, grant, or other- 
wise, with local educational agencies for the 
carrying out by such agencies in schools 
which (1) are located in an urban area, (2) 
have a high percentage of children from 
families with an income not exceeding the 
low-income factor, as defined in section 
103(c), and (3) have a high percentage of 
such children who do not complete their edu- 
cation in elementary or secondary school, 
of demonstration projects involving the use 
of innovative methods, systems, materials, 
or programs which show promise of reducing 
the number of such children who do not 
complete their education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

(0) The Commissioner shall approve ar- 
rangements pursuant to this section only on 
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application by a local educational agency and 

upon his finding: 

(1) that the project will be carried out in 
one or more schools described in subsection 

a); 

(2) that the applicant has analyzed the 

reasons for such children not completing 

their education and has designed a program 
to meet this problem; 

(3) that effective procedures, including ob- 
jective measurements of educational achieve- 
ments, will be adopted for evaluating at least 
annually the effectiveness of the project; and 

(4) that the project has been approved by 
the appropriate State educational agency. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $30,000,000 for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $30,000,000 each for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year for the purpose of 
this section. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS OF 1966 (P.L, 89%- 
750) 

An act to strengthen and improve programs 
of assistance for elementary and secondary 
schools, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Elementary and 

Secondary Education Amendments of 1966”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AcT oF 1965 
* * — * — 
Part H—RACIAL IMBALANCE AND COMPLIANCE 
WITH CIVIL RIGHTS Acr or 1964 


a * * * 
COMPLIANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Sec. 182. The Commissioner of Education 
shall not defer action or order action deferred 
or any application by a local educational 
agency for funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act, by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, by the Act 
of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), by the Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress), or by the Cooperative Research 
Act, on the basis of alleged noncompliance 
with the provisions of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 for more than sixty days 
after notice is given to such local agency of 
such deferral unless such local agency is 
given the opportunity for a hearing as pro- 
vided in section 602 of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, such hearing to be held 
within sixty days of such notice, unless the 
time for such hearing is extended by mutual 
consent of such local agency and the Com- 
missioner, and such deferral shall not con- 
tinue for more than thirty days after the 
close of any such hearing unless there has 
been an express finding on the record of such 
hearing that such local educational agency 
has failed to comply with the provisions of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: Pro- 
vided, That, for the purpose of determining 
whether a local educational agency is in com- 
plicance with title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-352), compliance by 
such agency with a final order or judgment 
of a Federal court for the desegregation of 
the school or school system operated by such 
agency shall be deemed to be compliance 
with such title VI, insofar as the matters 
covered in the order or judgment are con- 
cerned. 


* * * . * 
TITLE III—ADULT EDUCATION Act or 1966 
> * s * * 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


Src. 304. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 314, not less than 10 per 
centum nor more than 20 per centum shall 
be reserved for the purposes of section 309. 

(b) From the remainder of such sums, the 
Commissioner is authorized to make grants 
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to States, which have State plans approved 
by him under section 306 for the purposes 
of this section, to pay the Federal share of 
the cost of the establishment or expansion 
of adult basic education programs to be 
carried out by local educational agencies and 
private nonprofit agencies. 
ALLOTMENT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Sec.305. (a) From the sums available 
for purposes of section 304(b) for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall allot not more 
than 2 per centum thereof among Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Virgin Islands according to their respective 
needs for assistance under such section] 
From the sums available for purposes of 
section 304(b) for any fiscal year, the Com- 
missioner shall allot (1) not more than 2 
per centum thereof among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands 
according to their respective needs for as- 
sistance under such section, and (2) $100,- 
000 to each State. From the remainder of 
such sums he shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
remainder as the number of adults who have 
completed not more than five grades of school 
(or have not achieved an equivalent level of 
education) in such State bears to the num- 
ber of such adults in all States. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Commisisoner determines will not be 
required, for the period such allotment is 
available, for carrying out the portion of 
the State plan relating to adult basic educa- 
tion approved under this title shall be avail- 
able for reallotment from time to time, on 
such dates during such period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum which the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such period for carrying out such 
portion of its State plan approved under 
this title, and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts are not 
so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State 
under this subsection during a year shall 
be deemed part of its allotment under sub- 
section (a) for such year. 


STATE PLANS 


Src. 306. (a) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment of Federal funds for any grant 
under this title shall submit through its 
State educational agency a State plan. Such 
State plan shall be in such detail as the Com- 
missioner deems necessary, and shall— 

(1) set forth a program for the use of 
grants, in accordance with section 304(b), 
which affords assurance of substantial prog- 
ress, with respect to all segments of the adult 
population and all areas of the State, toward 
carrying out the purposes of such section; 

(2) provide for the administration of such 
plan by the State educational agency; 

(3) provide for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and 
the State health authority authorizing the 
use of such health information and services 
for adults as may be available from such 
agencies and as may reasonably be necessary 
to enable them to benefit from the instruc- 
tion provided pursuant to this title; 

(4) provide for grants to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies for special projects, 
teacher- and research; 

(5) provide for cooperation with Com- 
munity Action programs, Work Experience 
programs, VISTA, Work Study, and other 
programs relating to the anti-poverty effort; 

(6) provide that such agency will make 
such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
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may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title and will keep such records and 
afford such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner finds necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports; 

(7) provide such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid the State 
under this title (including such funds paid 
by the State to local educational agencies 
and private nonprofit agencies): and 

(8) provide such further information and 
assurances as the Commissioner may by regu- 
lation require. 

(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this title, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 


a hearing. 
PAYMENTS 


Sec. 307. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the Federal share of expendi- 
tures to carry out a State plan shall be paid 
from a State’s allotment available for grants 
to such State. [For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and the succeeding fiscal year, 
the Federal share for each State shall be 90 
per centum.] For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and succeeding fiscal years, the 
Federal share for each State shall be 90 per 
per centum, except that with respect to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands such 
Federal share shall be 100 per centum. 

(b) No payments shall be made to any 
State from its allotment for any fiscal year 
unless the Commissioner finds that the 
amount available for expenditure by such 
State for adult education from non-Federal 
sources for such year will be not less than 
the amount expended for such purposes 
from such sources during the preceding fis- 
cal year. 

(e) Payments to a State under this title 
may be in installments and in advance or by 
way or reimbursement with necessary ad- 
Justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

. * — . > 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 314. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $40,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, [and] $60,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $70,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and $90,000,000 for the fiscal year 
. June 30, 1971, for the purposes of this 

e. 
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TITLE I—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL ED- 
UCATIONAL AGENCIES IN AREAS AFFECTED BY 
FEDERAL ACTIVITY 


* . * * a 
FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Sec. 2. (a) Where the Commissioner, after 
consultation with any local educational 
agency and with the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency, determines for any fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, £1968] 1971— 

(1) that the United States owns Federal 
property in the school district of such local 
educational agency, and that such property 
(A) has been acquired by the United States 
since 1938, (B) was not acquired by ex- 
change for other Federal property in the 
school district which the United States 
owned before 1939, and (C) had an assessed 
value (determined as of the time or times 
when so acquired) aggregating 10 per cen- 
tum or more of the assessed value of all 
real property in the school district (similarly 
determined as of the time or times when 
such Federal property was so acquired); and 

(2) that such acquisition has placed a 
substantial and continuing financial burden 
on such agency; and 
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(3) that such agency is not being substan- 
tially compensated for the loss in revenue 
resulting from such acquisition by [(A) 
other Federal payments with respect to the 
property so acquired, or (B)] increases in 
revenue accruing to the agency from the 
carrying on Federal activities with respect to 
the property so acquired, 
then the local educational agency shall be 
entitled to receive for such fiscal year such 
amount as, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner, is equal to the continuing Federal 
responsibility for the additional financial 
burden with respect to current expenditures 
placed on such agency by such acquisition 
of property E, to the extent such agency is 
not compensated for such burden by other 
Federal payments with respect to the prop- 
erty so acquired]. Such amount shall not 
exceed the amount which, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, such agency would 
have derived in such year, and would have 
had available for current expenditures, from 
the property acquired by the United States 
(such amount to be determined without re- 
gard to any improvements or other changes 
made in or on such property since such 
acquisition), [minus the amount which in 
his judgment the local educational agency 
derived from other Federal payments with 
respects to the property so acquired and had 
available in such year for current expendi- 
tures]. 

E(b) For the purposes of this section— 

L(1) The term “other Federal payments” 
means payments in lieu of taxes, and any 
other payments, made with respect to Fed- 
eral property pursuant to any law of the 
United States other than this title, and 
property taxes paid with respect to Federal 
property whether or not such taxes are paid 
by the United States, but shall not include 
payments pursuant to contract or other ar- 
rangement under section 1 of the Act of 
April 16, 1934, commonly referred to as the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act (25 U.S.C. 452). 

[(2) Any real property with respect to 
which payments are being made under sec- 
tion 13 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended, shall not be re- 
garded as Federal property.] 

(b) For the purposes of this section any 
real property with respect to which payments 
are being made under section 13 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, shall not be regarded as Federal 
property. 

(c) Where the school district of any local 
educational agency shall have been formed 
at any time after 1938 by the consolidation 
of two or more former school districts, such 
agency may elect (at the time it files appli- 
cation under section 5) for any fiscal year 
to have (1) the eligibility of such local 
educational agency, and (2) the amount 
which such agency shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, determined under this section only 
with respect to such of the former school 
districts comprising such consolidated school 
district as the agency shall designate in such 
election. 


CHILDREN RESIDING ON, OR WHOSE PARENTS ARE 
EMPLOYED ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of computing 
the amount to which a local educational 
agency is entitled under this section for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall deter- 
mine the number of children who were in 
average daily attendance at the schools of 
such agency, and for whom such agency pro- 
vided free public education, during such 
fiscal year, and who, while in attendance at 
such schools, resided on Federal property 
and (1) did so with a parent employed on 
Federal property situated in whole or in part 
in the same State as the school district of 
such agency or situated within reasonable 
commuting distance from the school district 
of such agency, or (2) had a parent who was 
on active duty in the uniformed services (as 
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defined in section 102 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949). 


CHILDREN OF PERSONS WHO RESIDE OR WORK ON 
FEDERAL PROPERTY 


(b) For the purpose of computing the 
amount to which a local educational agency 
is entitled under this section for any fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, £1968] 1971, the 
Commissioner shall also determine the num- 
ber of children (other than children to whom 
subsection (a) applies) who were in average 
daily attendance at the schools of a local 
educational agency, and for whom such 
agency provided free public education, dur- 
ing such fiscal year and who, while in at- 
tendance at such schools, either (1) resided 
on Federal property, or (2) resided with a 
parent employed on Federal property eitu- 
ated in whole or in part in the same State 
as such agency or situated within reason- 
able commuting distance from the school 
district of such agency, or (3) had a parent 
who was on active duty in the uniformed 
services (as defined in section 201 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949). For the 
purpose of computing the amount to which a 
local educational agency is entitled under 
this section for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, the Commissioner shall also de- 
termine the number of children (other than 
children to whom subsection (a) or any 
other provision of this subsection applies) 
who were in average daily attendance at 
such schools and for whom such agency pro- 
vided free public education, during such fis- 
cal year, as a result of a change in residence 
from land transferred to Mexico as part of 
a relocation of an international boundary 
of the United States; but if, by reason o/ 
any other provision of law, this sentence is 
not considered in computing the amount 
to which any local educational agency is en- 
titled for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, the additional amount to which such 
agency would have been entitled had this 
sentence been so considered, shall be added 
to such agency’s entitlement for the first fis- 
cal year for which funds appropriated to 
carry out this Act may be used for such 
purpose. 

(e) (i) The amount to which a local edu- 
cational agency is entitled under this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year shall be an amount 
equal to (A) the local contribution rate 
(determined under subsection (d) multi- 
plied by (B) the sum of the number of chil- 
dren determined under subsection (a) and 
one half of the number determined under 
subsection (b). 

(2) No local educational agency shall be 
entitled to receive any payment for a fiscal 
year with respect to a number of children 
determined under subsection (a) or subsec- 
tion (b), as the case may be, unless the 
number of children who were in average daily 
attendance during such year and to whom 
such subsection applies 

(A) is ten or more; and 

(B) amount to, whichever is the lesser, 
four hundred such children, or a number of 
such children equal to 3 per centum or more 
of the total number of children who were 
in average daily attendance during such year 
and for whom such agency provided free 
public education, except that such 3 per 
centum requirement need not be met by 
such agency for any period of two fiscal years 
which follows a fiscal year during which such 
agency met such requirement and was en- 
titled to payment under the provisions of 
this section, but the payment, under the 
provisions of this section to such agency for 
the second fiscal year of any such two-year 
period during which such requirement is not 
met, shall be reduced by 50 per centum of the 
amount thereof. 

For the purposes of this paragraph, a local 
educational agency may count as children 
determined under subsection (b) any num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(a), Notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
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(B) of this paragraph, the Commissioner may 
waive the 3 per centum condition of entitle- 
ment contained in such clause whenever, in 
his judgment, exceptional circumstances 
exist which would make the application of 
such condition inequitable and would defeat 
the purposes of this title. 

(4) If— 

(A) the amount computed under para- 
graph (1) for a local educational agency for 
any fiscal year, together with the funds 
available to such agency from State, local, 
and other Federal sources (including funds 
available under section 4 of this title, but 
excluding funds available under title II) is, 
in the judgment of the Commissioner, less 
than the amount necessary to enable such 
agency to provide a level of education equiva- 
lent to that maintained in the school dis- 
tricts of the State which, in the Judgment 
of the Commissioner, are generally com- 
parable to the school district of such agency; 

(B) such agency is, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, making a reasonable tax 
effort and exercising due diligence in avail- 
ing itself of State and other financial as- 
sistance; 

(C) not less than 50 per centum of the 
total number of children who were in aver- 
age daily attendance at the schools of such 
agency, and for whom such agency provided 
free public education, during such fiscal 
year resided on Federal property; and 

(D) the eligibility of such agency under 
State law for State aid with respect to the 
free public education of children residing 
on Federal property, and the amount of such 
aid, is determined on a basis no less favor- 
able to such agency than the basis used in 
determining the eligibility of local educa- 
tional agencies for State aid, and the amount 
thereof, with respect to the free public 
education of other children in the State; 


the Commissioner may increase the amount 
computed under paragraph (1) to the extent 
necessary to enable such agency to provide 
a level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in such comparable school districts; 
except that this paragraph shall in no case 
operate to increase the amount computed 
for any fiscal year under paragraph (1) for 
a local educational agency above the amount 
determined by the Commissioner to be the 
cost per pupil of providing a level of educa- 
tion equivalent to that maintained in such 
comparable school districts, multiplied by 
the number of children who were in aver- 
age daily attendance at the schools of such 
agency, and for whom such agency provided 
free public education, during such year, and 
who resided on Federal property during 
such year, minus the amount of State aid 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
available with respect to such children for 
the year for which the computation is being 
made. 

(5) The determinations whether a local 
educational agency has met the requirements 
for eligibility under paragraphs (2)(B) and 
(4)(C) of this subsection for any fiscal year 
shall be made on the basis of estimates by 
the Commissioner made prior to the close of 
such year, except that an underestimate 
made by the Commissioner pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this sentence shall 
not operate to deprive an agency of its en- 
titlement to any payments under this sec- 
tion to which it would be entitled had the 
estimate been accurate. 

(d) The local contribution rate for a local 
educational agency (other than a local edu- 
cational agency in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, 
Guam, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands, or in a State in which a substantial 
proportion of the land is in unorganized 
territory for which a State agency is the local 
educational agency, or in a State in which 
there is only one local educational agency) 
for any fiscal year shall be computed by the 
Commissioner of Education, after consulta- 
tion with the State educational agency and 
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the local educational agency, in the following 
manner: 

L(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

L(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of comparable school districts 
made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance to whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such second preceding fiscal year. J 

(1) he shall determine which school dis- 
tricts within the State are in his judgment 
generally comparable to the school districts 
of the agency for which the computation is 
being made; and 

(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggregate 
current expenditures, during the second fis- 
cal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which the 
local educational agencies of such compa- 
rable school district made from revenues de- 
rived from local sources, by (B) the aggre- 
gate number of children in average daily at- 
tendance to whom such agencies provided 
free public education during such second 
preceding fiscal year. 

The local contribution rate shall be an 
amount equal to the quotient obtained un- 
der clause (2) of this subsection. If, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, the current 
expenditures in [the school districts within 
the generally comparable group as deter- 
mined] those school districts which he has 
selected under clause (1) are not reasonably 
comparable because of unusual geographical 
factors which affect the current expenditures 
necessary to maintain, in the school district 
of the local educational agency for which 
the computation is being made, a level of 
education equivalent to that maintained in 
such other districts, the Commissioner may 
increase the local contribution rate for such 
agency by such amount as he determines will 
compensate such agency for the increase in 
current expenditures necessitated by such 
unusual geographical factors. In no event 
shall the local contribution rate for any local 
educational agency in any State (other than 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, American 
Samoa, or the Virgin Islands) for any fiscal 
year be less than (i) 50 per centum of the 
average per pupil expenditures in such State 
or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States (which 
for purposes of this sentence and the next 
sentence means the fifty States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), but not to exceed the 
average per pupil expenditure in the State: 
Provided, That if, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, the application of clause (11) 
of this sentence results in a lower local con- 
tribution rate than resulted from the ap- 
plication of such clause during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, as such clause was then 
in effect, then such clause, as in effect dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, shall 
be in effect during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1959. For the purposes of the preceding 
sentence the “average per pupil expendi- 
ture“ in a State, or in the United States, shall 
be the aggregate current expenditures, during 
the second fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which the computation is made, of all 
local educational agencies in the State, or 
in the United States, as the case may be, 
plus any direct current expenditures by the 
States for the operation of such agencies 
(without regard to the sources of funds from 
which either of such expenditures are made), 
divided by the aggregate number of children 
in average daily attendance to whom such 
agencies provided free public education dur- 
ing such preceding fiscal year. The local con- 
tribution rate for any local educational agen- 
cy in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, Amer- 
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ican Samoa, or the Virgin Islands, or in any 
State in which a substantial proportion of 
the land is in unorganized territory for which 
a State agency is the local educational agen- 
cy, or in any State in which there is only 
one local educational agency, shall be deter- 
mined for any fiscal year by the Commission- 
er in accordance with policies and principles 
which will, in his judgment, best effectuate 
the purposes of this title and most nearly 
approximate the policies and principles pro- 
vided herein for determining local contribu- 
tion rates in other States. 


[CERTAIN FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO BE DEDUCTED 


Lee) In determining the total amount 
which a local educational agency is entitled 
to receive under this section (other than sub- 
section (c) (4) thereof) for a fiscal year, the 
Commissioner shall deduct (1) such amount 
as he determines that agency derived from 
other Federal payments (as defined in sec- 
tion 2(b)(1)) but only to the extent such 
payments are not deducted under the last 
sentence of section 2(a), and only to the 
extent the payments are made with respect 
to property on which children, counted for 
purposes of this section, live or on which 
their parents work, and (2) such amount as 
he determines to be the value of trans- 
portation and of custodial and other mainte- 
nance services furnished such agency by the 
Federal Government during such year. The 
Commissioner shall make no deduction un- 
der this subsection for any fiscal year in 
which the sum of the amounts determined 
under clauses (1) and (2) of the preceding 
sentence is less than $1,000.] 


ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN DECREASES 
IN FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


C(f)3 (e) Whenever the Commissioner 
determines that— 

(1) a local educational agency has made 
preparations to provide during a fiscal year 
free public education for a certain number 
of children to whom subsection (a) or (b) 
applies; 

(2) such preparations were in his judg- 
ment reasonable in the light of the informa- 
tion available to such agency at the time 
such preparations were made; and 

(3) such number has been substantially 
reduced by reason of a decrease in or cessa- 
tion of Federal activities or by reason of a 
failure of any of such activities to occur, 


the amount to which such agency is other- 
wise entitled under this section for such 
year shall be increased to the amount to 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
such agency would have been entitled but 
for such decrease in or cessation of Federal 
activities or the failure of such activities to 
occur, minus any reduction in current ex- 
penditures for such year which the Com- 
missioner determines that such agency has 
effected, or reasonably should have effected, 
by reason of such decrease in or cessation of 
Federal activities or the failure of such ac- 
tivities to occur. 


SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN 
ATTENDANCE 


INCREASES HEREAFTER OCCURRING 


Sec. 4. (a) If the Commissioner determines 
for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1 
£1968] 1967— 

(1) that, as a direct result of activities of 
the United States (carried on either directly 
or through a contractor), and increase in 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance at the schools of any local educa- 
tional agency has occurred in such fiscal 
year, which increase so resulting from activi- 
ties of the United States is equal to at least 
5 per centum of the difference between the 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance at the schools of such agency during 
the preceding fiscal year and the number of 
such children whose attendance during such 
year resulted from activities of the United 
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States (including children who resided on 
Federal property or with a parent employed 
on Federal property) ; 

(2) that such activities of the United 
States have placed on such agency a sub- 
stantial and continuing financial burden; 
and 

(3) that such agency is making a reason- 
able tax effort and is exercising due diligence 
in availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance but is unable to secure sufficient 
funds to meet the increased educational 
costs involved, 


then such agency shall be entitled to receive 
for such fiscal year an amount equal to the 
product of— 

(A) the number of children which the 
Commissioner determines to be the increase, 
so resulting from activities of the United 
States, in such year in average daily attend- 
ance; and 

(B) the amount which the Commissioner 
determines to be the current expenditures 
per child necessary to provide free public 
education to such additional children during 
such year, minus the amount which the Com- 
missioner determines to be available from 
State, local, and Federal sources for such 
purpose (not counting as available for such 
purpose either payments under this Act or 
funds from local sources necessary to provide 
free public education to other children). 


For the next fiscal year (except where the 
determination under the preceding sentence 
has been made with respect to the fiscal year 
ending June 30 [£1968] 1971 such agency 
shall be entitled to receive 50 per centum 
of such product reduced by the amount 
of such product which is attributable to 
children with respect to whom such agency 
is, or upon application would be, entitled to 
recelve any payment under section 3 for 
such fiscal year, but not to exceed for such 
year the amount which the Commissioner 
determines to be necessary to enable such 
agency, with the State, local, and other Fed- 
eral funds (exclusive of funds available un- 
der title II) available to it for such purpose, 
to provide a level of eduction equivalent to 
that maintained in the school districts in 
such State which in his judgment are gen- 
erally comparable to the school district of 
such agency. The determinations whether 
an increase has occurred for purposes of 
clause (1) hereof and whether such increase 
meets the 5 per centum requirement con- 
tained in such clause, for any fiscal year, 
shall be made on the basis of estimates by 
the Commissioner made prior to the close of 
such year, except that an underestimate 
made by the Commissioner pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this sentence shall 
not operate to deprive an agency of its en- 
titlements to any payment under this sec- 
tion to which it would be entitled had the 
estimate been accurate. The determination 
under clause (B) shall be made by the Com- 
missioner after considering the current ex- 
penditures per child in providing free pub- 
lic education in those school districts in 
the State which, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, are generally comparable to 
the school district of the local educational 
agency for which the computation is being 
made. 
* * * e * 


ASSISTANCE FOR CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
IN MAJOR DISASTER AREAS 


CASES OF CERTAIN DISASTERS 


(Sec. 7. (a) If the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency that— 

L(I) (A) such agency is located in whole 
or in part within an area which, after August 
30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1967, has suffered 
a major disaster as a result of any flood, 
drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
or other catastrophe which, in the determi- 
nation of the President, pursuant to section 
2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 
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U.S.C. 1855(a)), is or threatens to be of 
sufficient severity and magnitude to warrant 
disaster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 

E(B) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, and 
has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds for the 
government of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe. 


and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such local educational agency 
that— 

[(2) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance, but as a result of such major dis- 
aster it is unable to secure sufficient funds to 
meet the cost of providing free public educa- 
tion for the children attending the schools of 
such agency, and 

(3) to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools in 
the school attendance area of such local 
educational agency has been disrupted or im- 
paired by such disaster, such local educa- 
tional agency has made provision for the 
conduct of educational programs under pub- 
lic auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate: Provided, That nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the making of any payment under this Act 
for religious worship or instruction, 


the Commissioner may provide to such 
agency the additional assistance necessary 
to provide free public education to the chil- 
dren attending the schools of such agency, 
upon such terms and in such amounts (sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section) as 
the Commissioner may consider to be in the 
public interest. Such additional assistance 
may be provided for a period not greater 
than a five fiscal year period beginning with 
the fiscal year in which the President has 
determined that such area suffered a major 
disaster. The amount so provided for any 
fiscal year shall not exceed the amount which 
the Commissioner determines to be necessary 
to enable such agency, with the State, 
local, and other Federal funds available to 
it for such purpose, to provide a level of 
education equivalent to that maintained in 
the schools of such agency during the last 
full fiscal year prior to the occurrence of 
such major disaster, taking into account 
the additional costs reasonably necessary to 
carry out the provisions of subparagraph (3) 
of this section. The amount, if any, so pro- 
vided for the second, third, and fourth fiscal 
years following the fiscal year in which the 
President determined that such area has suf- 
fered a major disaster shall not exceed 75 
per centum, 50 per centum, and 25 per cen- 
tum, respectively, of the amount so pro- 
vided for the first fiscal year following such 
determination.] 

Sec. 7. (a) In any case in which— 

(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, 
has suffered a major disaster as the result 
of any fiood, drought, fire, hurricane, earth- 
quake, storm, or other catastrophe which, in 
the determination of the President pursuant 
to section 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a(a)), is or threatens to 
de of sufficient severity or magnitude to war- 
rant disaster assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; or 
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(B) the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any such agency that public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities of 
such agency have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged as a result of fire, flood, hurricane, 
earthquake, storm, malicious action of any 
person known or unknown, or other catas- 
trophe; and 

(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe; 


and if the Commissioner determines with 
respect to such agency that— 

(3) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able to it for the purpose of meeting the 
cost of providing free public education for 
the children attending the schools of such 
agency, but as a result of such disaster it is 
unable to obtain sufficient funds for such 
purpose and requires an amount of addi- 
tional assistance equal to at least $1,000 or 
one-half of 1 per centum of such agency's 
current operating expenditures during the 
fiscal year preceding the one in which such 
disaster occurred, whichever is less, and 

(4) in the case of any such major disaster 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of such local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or impaired 
by such disaster, such local educational agen- 
cy has made provisions for the conduct of ed- 
ucational programs under public auspices and 
administration in which children enrolled 
in such private elementary and secondary 
schools may attend and participate: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize the making of any 
payment under this Act for religious worship 
or instruction, 


the Commissioner may provide to such 
agency the additional assistance necessary 
to provide free public education to the chil- 
dren attending the schools by such agency, 
upon such terms and in such amounts (sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section) as the 
Commissioner may consider to be in the pub- 
lic interest. Such additional assistance may 
be provided for a period not greater than a 
five-fiscal-yeaz period beginning with the 
fiscal year in which it is determined pursuant 
to clause (1) of this subsection that such 
agency suffered a disaster. The amount so 
provided for any fiscal year shall not exceed 
the amount which the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be necessary to enable such agency, 
with the State, local, and other Federal funds 
available to it for such purpose, to provide 
a level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in the schools of such agency prior 
to the occurrence of such disaster, taking into 
account the additional costs reasonably nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of clause 
(4) of this subsection. The amount, if any, 
so provided for the second, third, and fourth 
fiscal years following the fiscal year in which 
it is so determined that such agency has suf- 
fered a disaster shall not exceed 75 per cen- 
tum, 50 per centum, and 25 per centum, re- 
spectively, of the amount so provided for 
the first fiscal year following such determina- 
tion, 


(b) In addition to and apart from the 
funds provided under subsection (a), the 
Commissioner is authorized to provide to 
such agency an amount which he determines 
to be necessary to replace instructional and 
maintenance supplies, equipment, and ma- 
terials (including textbooks) destroyed or 
seriously damaged as a result of such [major] 
disaster, to make minor repairs, and to lease 
or otherwise provide (other than by acquisi- 
tion of land or erection of facilities) school 
and cafeteria facilities needed to replace tem- 
porarily such facilities which have been made 
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unavailable as a result of the [major] 
disaster. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. Pending such appropriation, 
the Commissioner may expend (without re- 
gard to subsections (a) and (e) of section 
8679 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665) ) 
from any funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated for expenditure in accordance with 
other sections of this Act, such sums as may 
be necessary for immediately providing assist- 
ance under this section, such appropriations 
to be reimbursed from the appropriations au- 
thorized by this subsection when made. 

(d) No payment may be made to any local 
educational agency under this section except 
upon application therefor which is submitted 
through the appropriate State educational 
agency and is filed with the Commissioner 
in accordance with the regulations prescribed 
by him. In determining the order in which 
such applications shall be approved, the Com- 
missioner shall consider the relative educa- 
tional and financial needs of the local edu- 
cational agencies which have submitted ap- 
provable applications. 

(e) Amounts paid by the Commissioner to 
local educational agencies under this section 
may be paid in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement and in such installments as the 
Commissioner may determine. Any funds 
paid to a local educational agency and not 
expended or otherwise used for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treasury 
of the United States. 


TITLE II—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN OF Low-INCOME FAMILIES 


Part A—Basic Grants 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. [201] 101. In recognition of the spe- 
cial educational needs of children of low- 
income families and the impact that con- 
centrations of low-income families have on 
the ability of local educational agencies to 
support adequate educational programs, the 
Congress hereby declares it to be the policy 
of the United States to provide financial 
assistance (as set forth in this [title] part 
to local educational agencies serving areas 
with concentrations of children from low- 
income families to expand and improve their 
educational programs by various means (in- 
cluding pre-school programs) which contri- 
bute particularly to meeting the special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived 
children. 

DURATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Src. [202] 102. The Commissioner shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of this [title] 
part, make payments to State educational 
agencies for the period be July 1, 
1965, and ending June 30, £1968] 1971. 


GRANTS—AMOUNT AND ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. [203] 103. (a) (1) (A) There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purpose of this paragraph an 
amount equal to not more than 3 per cen- 
tum of the amount appropriated for such 
year for payments to States under section 
1207 (a) 1 107 (a) (other than payments under 
such section to jurisdictions excluded from 
the term ‘State’ by this subsection). The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands according to their respective 
need for such grants. In addition he shall 
allot from such amount to the Secretary of 
the Interior the amount necessary to make 
payments pursuant to subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph, and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, £1967] 1968, and the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, the amount necessary 
to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children on reserva- 
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tions serviced by elementary and secondary 
schools operated for Indian children by the 
Department of the Interior. The maximum 
grant which a local educational agency in 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands shall be eligible to receive 
and the terms upon which payment shall be 
made to the Department of the Interior 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this [title] part. 

(B) The terms on which payments shall 
be made to the Department of the Interior 
shall include provision for payments by the 
Secretary of the Interior to local educational 
agencies with respect to out-of-State Indian 
children in the elementary or secondary 
schools of such agencies under special con- 
tracts with that Department. The amount 
of any such payment may not exceed, for 
each such child, one-half the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State in which the 
agency is located. 

(2) In any case in which the Commission- 
er determines that satisfactory data for that 
purpose are available, the maximum grant 
which a local educational agency in a State 
shall be eligible to receive under this [title] 
part for any fiscal year shall be (except as 
provided in paragraph (3)) an amount equal 
to the Federal percentage (established pur- 
suant to subsection (c)) of the average per 
pupil expenditure in that State or, if greater, 
in the United States E(which for purposes 
of this and the last sentence of the para- 
graph means the fifty States and the District 
of Columbia) I. multiplied by the number of 
children in the school district of such agency 
who are aged five to seventeen, inclusive, and 
are (A) in families having an annual income 
of less than the low-income factor (estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (c)), (B) in 
families receiving an annual income in ex- 
cess of the low-income factor (established 
pursuant to subsection (c)) from payments 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act, or (C) living in institutions for ne- 
gleoted or delinquent children (other than 
such institutions operated by the United 
States) but not counted pursuant to para- 
graph £(5)3 (7) of this subsection for the 
purpose of a grant to a State agency, or being 
supported in foster homes with public funds. 
In any other case, the maximum grant for 
any local educational agency in a State shall 
be determined on the basis of the aggregate 
maximum amount of such grants for all such 
agencies in the county or counties in which 
the school district of the particular agency is 
located, which aggregate maximum amount 
shall be equal to the Federal percentage of 
such per pupil expenditure multiplied by the 
number of children of such ages in such 
county or counties who are described in 
clause (A), (B), or (C), of the previous sen- 
tence, and shall be allocated among those 
agencies upon such equitable basis as may be 
determined by the State educational agency 
in accordance with basic criteria prescribed 
by the Commissioner. [For purposes of this 
subsection, the “average per pupil expendi- 
ture” in a State, or in the United States, 
shall be the aggregate current expenditures, 
during the second fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the computation is 
made, of all local educational agencies as 
defined in section 303(6)(A) in the State, or 
in the United States as the case may be, 
plus any direct current expenditures by the 
State for operation of such agencies (with- 
out regard to the sources of funds from 
which either of such expenditures are made), 
divided by the aggregate number of children 
in average daily attendance to whom such 
agencies provided free public education dur- 
ing such preceding year.J 

(8)(A) If the maximum amount of the 
grant determined pursuant to paragraph (1) 
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or (2) for any local educational agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, is greater 
than 50 per centum of the sum budgeted by 
that agency for current expenditures for that 
year (as determined pursuant to regulations 
of the Commissioner), such maximum 
amount shall be reduced to 50 per centum 
of such budgeted sum. 

(B) In the case of local educational agen- 
cles which serve in whole or in part the same 
geographical area, and in the case of a local 
educational agency which provides free pub- 
lic education for a substantial number of 
‘children who reside in the school district of 
another local educational agency, the State 
educational agency may allocate the amount 
of the maximum grants for those agencies 
among them in such manner as it determines 
will best carry out the purposes of this [title] 
part. 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term State“ does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(5) In the case of a State agency which is 
directly responsible for providing free public 
education for handicapped children (includ- 
ing mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, se- 
riously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or 
‘other health impaired children who by reason 
thereof require special education), the maxi- 
mum grant which that agency shall be 
eligible to receive under this title for any 
fiscal year shall be an amount equal to the 
Federal percentage of the average per pupil 
expenditure in that State or, if greater, in the 
United States [(which for purposes of this 
sentence means the fifty States and the 
District of Columbia)] multiplied by the 
number of such children in average daily 
attendance, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner, at schools for handicapped children 
operated or supported by that State agency, 
in the most recent fiscal year for which satis- 
factory data are available. Such State agency 
shall use payments under this [title] part 
only for programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment and where 
necessary the construction of school facili- 
ties) which are designed to meet the special 
educational needs of such children. 

(6) A State educational agency which has 
submitted and had approved an application 
under section L205 (e) 1 105(c) for any fiscal 
year shall be entitled to receive a grant for 
that year under this [title] part for estab- 
lishing or improving programs for migratory 
children of migratory agricultural workers. 
The maximum total of grants which shall 
be available for use in any State for any 
fiscal year shall be an amount equal to the 
Federal percentage of the average per pupil 
expenditure in that State, or, if greater, in 
the United States multiplied by (A) the es- 
timated number of such migratory children 
aged five to seventeen, inclusive, who reside 
in the State full time, and (B) the full-time 
equivalent of the estimated number of such 
migratory children aged five to seventeen, in- 
clusive, who reside in the State part time, 
as determined by the Commissioner in ac- 
cordance with regulations. [For purposes of 
this paragraph, the “average per pupil ex- 
penditure” in the United States shall be the 
aggregate current expenditures, during the 
second: fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which the computation is made, of all 
local educational agencies (as defined in sec- 
tion 303(6)(A)) in the United States (in- 
cluding only the fifty States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), plus any direct current 
expenditures by States for operation of local 
educational agencies (without regard to the 
sources of funds from which either of such 
expenditures are made), divided by the ag- 
gregate number of children in average daily 
attendance to whom such agencies provided 
free public education during such preceding 
year. 

(7) In the case of a State agency which 18 
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directly responsible for providing free public 
education for children in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children, the maxi- 
mum grant which that agency shall be eligi- 
ble to receive under this [title] part for any 
fiscal year shall be an amount equal to the 
Federal percentage of the average per pupil 
expenditure in that State or, if greater, in the 
United States multiplied by the number of 
such children in average daily attendance, 
as determined by the Commissioner, at 
schools for such children operated or sup- 
ported by that State agency in the most re- 
cent fiscal year for which satisfactory data 
are available. Such State agency shall use 
payments under this [title] part only for 
programs and projects (including the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and where necessary the 
construction of school facilities) which are 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of such children. 

(b) A local educational agency shall be 
eligible for a grant for a fiscal year under this 
[title] part only if it meets the following 
requirements with respect to the number of 
children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, de- 
scribed in clauses (A), (B), and (C) of the 
85 sentence of paragraph (2) of subsection 

a): 

(1) In any case (except as provided in 
paragraph (3)) in which the Commissioner 
determines that satisfactory data for the pur- 
pose of this subsection as to the number of 
such children are available on a school dis- 
trict basis, the number of such children in 
the school district of such local educational 
agency shall be at least ten. 

(2) In any other case, except as provided 
in paragraph (3), the number of children in 
the county which includes such local educa- 
tional agency’s school district shall be at 
least ten. 

(3) In any case in which a county includes 
a part of the school district of the local edu- 
cational agency concerned and the Commis- 
sioner has not determined that satisfactory 
data for the purpose of this subsection are 
available on a school district basis for all the 
local educational agencies for all the counties 
into which the school district of the local 
educational agency concerned extends, the 
eligibility requirement with respect to the 
number of children for such local educa- 
tional agency shall be determined in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner for the purposes of this sub- 
section. 

(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
“Federal percentage” shall be 50 per centum 
and the “low-income factor” shall be $2,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years, they 
shall be 50 per centum and $3,000 respec- 
tively. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
Commissioner shall determine the number of 
children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, of 
families having an annual income of less 
than the low-income factor (as established 
pursuant to subsection (c)) on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available 
from the Department of Commerce. At any 
time such data for a county are available in 
the Department of Commerce, such data shall 
be used in making calculations under this 
section. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall determine the number of 
children of such ages from families receiv- 
ing an annual income in excess of the low- 
income factor from payments under the pro- 
gram of aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren under a State plan approved under 
title IV of the Social Security Act, and the 
number of children of such ages living in in- 
stitutions for neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren, or being supported in foster homes with 
public funds, on the basis of the [latest cal- 
endar or fiscal year data, whichever is later] 
caseload data for the month of January of the 
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preceding fiscal year. When requested by the 
Commissioner, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall make a special estimate of the number 
of children of such ages from families hav- 
ing an annual income less than the low in- 
come factor (established pursuant to sub- 
section (c)) in each county or school district, 
and the Commissioner is authorized to pay 
(either in advance or by way or reimburse- 
ment) the Secretary of Commerce the cost 
of making this special estimate. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall give consideration to 
any request of the chief executive of a State 
for the collection of additional census in- 
formation, 

(e) For purposes of this section, the “av- 
erage per pupil expenditure” in a State, or 
in the United States, shall be the aggregate 
current expenditures, during the second fis- 
cal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
the computation is made, of all local educa- 
tional agencies as defined in section 303(6) 
(A) in the State, or in the United States 
(which for the purposes of this subsection 
means the fifty States and the District of 
Columbia), as the case may be, plus any di- 
rect current expenditures by the State for 
operation of such agencies (without regard 
to the sources of funds from which either of 
such expenditures are made), divided by the 
aggregate number of children in average 
daily attendance to whom such agencies pro- 
vided free public education during such pre- 
ceding year. 

Sec. [204] 104. * * * [Repealed by P.L. 
89—750.] 

APPLICATION 


Sec. [205] 105. (a) A local educational 
agency, may receive a grant under this [title] 
part for any fiscal year only upon application 
therefor approved by the appropriate State 
educational agency, upon its determination 
(consistent with such basic criteria as the 
Commissioner may establish) 

(1) that payments under this [title] part 
will be used for programs and projects (in- 
cluding the acquisition of equipment, and, 
where necessary, the construction of school 
facilities and plans made or to be made for 
such programs, projects, and facilities) (A) 
which are designed to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived 
children in school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of children from low- 
income families and (B) which are of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality to give reason- 
able promise of substantial progress toward 
meeting those needs and to this end involve 
an expenditure of not less than $2,500, ex- 
cept that the State educational agency may 
with respect to any applicant reduce the 
$2,500 requirement if it determines that it 
would be impossible, for reasons such as 
distance or difficulty or travel, for the appli- 
cant to join effectively with other local edu- 
cational agencies for the purpose of meeting 
the requirement; and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to preclude two or more local edu- 
cational agencies from entering into agree- 
ments, and their option, for carrying out 
jointly operated programs and projects un- 
der this title: Provided, That the amount 
used for plans for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed 1 per centum of the maximum 
amount determined for that agency for that 
year pursuant to section [203] 103 or $2,000, 
whichever is greater. 

(2) that, to the extent consistent with 
the number of educationally deprived chil- 
dren in the school district of the local edu- 
cational agency who are enrolled in private 
elementary and secondary schools, such 
agency has made provision for including 
special educational services and arrange- 
ments (such as dual enrollment, educational 
radio and television, and mobile educational 
services and equipment) in which such chil- 
dren can participate; 

(3) that the local educational agency has 
provided satisfactory assurance that the con- 
trol of funds provided under this [title] 
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part, and title to property derived there- 
from shall be in a public agency for the 
uses and purposes provided in this [title] 
part, and that a public agency will admin- 
ister such funds and property; 

(4) in the case of any project for construc- 
tion of school facilities, that the project is 
not inconsistent with overall State plans for 
the construction of school facilities and that 
the requirements of section [209] 109 will be 
complied with on all such construction 
projects; 

(5) in the case of an application for pay- 
ments for planning, (A) that the planning 
was or will be directly related to programs 
or projects to be carried out under this 
[title] part, and has resulted, or is reason- 
ably likely to result, in a program or project 
which will be carried out under this [title] 
part, and (B) that planning funds are needed 
because of the innovative nature of the pro- 
gram or project or because the local educa- 
tional agency lacks the resources necessary 
to plan adequately for programs and projects 
to be carried out under this [title] part. 

(6) that effective procedures, including 
provision for appropriate objective measure- 
ments of educational achievement will be 
adopted for evaluating at least annually the 
effectiveness of the programs in meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children; 

(7) that the local educational agency will 
make an annual report and such other re- 
ports to the State educational agency, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable 
the State educational agency to perform its 
duties under this [title] part including in- 
formation relating to the educational 
achievement of students participating in 
programs carried out under this [title] part 
and will keep such records and afford such 
access thereto as the State educational 
agency may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports; 

(8) in the case of a project for the con- 
struction of school facilities, that, in de- 
veloping plans for such facilities due consid- 
eration has been given to compliance with 
such standards as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe or approve in order to imsure that 
facilities constructed with the use of federal 
funds under this [title] part shall be, to 
the extent appropriate in view of the uses to 
be made of the facilities, accessible to and 
usable by handicapped persons; 

(9) that effective procedures will be 
adopted for acquiring and disseminating to 
teachers and administrators significant in- 
formation derived from educational research, 
demonstration, and similar projects, and for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising edu- 
eational practices developed through such 
projects; 

(10) in the case of a project for the con- 
struction of school facilities, that, in devel- 
oping plans for such facilities, due consider- 
ation has been given to excellence of archi- 
tecture and design, and to the inclusion of 
works of art (not representing more than 
1 per centum of the cost of the project); 
and 

(11) in the case of projects involving the 
use of education aides, the local educational 
agency sets forth well-developed plans pro- 
viding for coordinated programs of training 
in which education aides and the profes- 
sional staff whom they are assisting will par- 
ticipate together. 

(b) The State educational agency shall not 
finally disapprove in whole or in part any 
application for funds under this [title] part 
without first affording the local educational 
agency submitting the application reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c)(1) A State educational agency or a 
combination of such agencies may apply for 
a grant for any fiscal year under this [title] 
part to establish or improve, either directly 
or through local educational agencies, pro- 
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grams of education for migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers. The Com- 
missioner may approve such an application 
only upon his determination— 

(A) that payments will be used for pro- 
grams and projects (including the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and where necessary the 
construction of school facilities) which are 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of migratory children of migratory 
agricultural workers, and to coordinate these 
programs and projects with similar programs 
and projects in other States, including 
transmittal of pertinent information with re- 
spect to school records of such children; 

(B) that in planning and carrying out 
programs and projects there has been and 
will be appropriate coordination with pro- 
grams administered under part B of title III 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; 
and 

(C) that such programs and projects will 

be administered and carried out in a man- 
ner consistent with the basic objectives of 
clauses (1) (B) and (2) through £(8)3(11) 
of subsection (a), and of section [206] 
106(a). 
The Commissioner shall not finally disap- 
prove an application of a State educational 
agency under this paragraph except after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to the State educational agency. 

(2) If the Commissioner determines that 
a State is unable or unwilling to conduct 
educational programs of migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers, or that it 
would result in more efficient and economic 
administration, or that it would add sub- 
stantially to the welfare or educational at- 
tainment of such children, he may make 
special arrangements with other public or 
nonprofit private agencies to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection in one or more 
States, and for this purpose he may set 
aside on an equitable basis and use all or 
part of the maximum total of grants avail- 
able for such State or States. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, with 
the concurrence of his parents, a migratory 
child of a migratory agricultural worker 
shall be deemed to continue to be such a 
child for a period, not in excess of five years, 
during which he resides in the area served 
by the agency carrying on a program or 
project under this subsection. 

ASSURANCES FROM STATES 


Sec. [206] 106. (a) Any State desiring to 
participate under this [title] part (except 
with respect to the program described in 
section [205] 105(c) relating to migratory 
children of migratory agricultural workers) 
shall submit through its State educational 
agency to the Commissioner an application, 
in such detail as the Commissioner deems 
necessary, which provides satisfactory as- 
surance— 

(1) that, except as provided in section 
£207] 107 (b), payments under this [title] 
part will be used only for programs and 
projects which have been approved by the 
State educational agency pursuant to section 
£205] 105(a) and which meet the applicable 
requirements of that section and of section 
£203] 103 (a) (5) and that such agency will in 
all other respects comply with the provisions 
of this [title] part, including the enforce- 
ment of any obligations imposed upon a local 
educational agency under section [205] 
105(a); 

(2) that such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures will be adopted as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of, and accounting for, Federal funds paid to 
the State (including such funds paid by the 
State to local educational agencies) under 
this [title] part; and 

(3) that the State educational agency will 
make to the Commissioner (A) periodic re- 
ports (including the results of objective 
measurements required by section [205] 
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105(a)£(5)1(6)) evaluating the effectiveness 
of payments under this title and of particu- 
lar programs assisted under it in improving 
the educational attainment of educationally 
deprived children, and (B) such other re- 
ports as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this [title] part (including such 
reports as he may require to determine the 
amounts which the local educational agen- 
cies of that State are eligible to receive for 
any fiscal year), and assurance that such 
agency will keep such records and afford such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve an 
application which meets the requirements 
specified in subsection (a), and he shall not 
finally disapprove an application except after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing to the State educational agency. 


PAYMENT 


Sec. [207] 107. (a) (1) The Commission 
shall, subject to the provisions of section 
£208] 108, from time to time pay to each 
State, in advance or otherwise, the amount 
which it and the local educational agencies 
of that State are eligible to receive under 
this [title] part. Such payments shall take 
into account the extent (if any) to which 
any previous payment to such State educa- 
tional agency under this [title] part 
(whether or not in the same fiscal year) was 
greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to it. 

(2) From the funds paid to it pursuant to 
paragraph (1) each State educational agency 
shall distribute to each local educational 
agency of the State which is not ineligible 
by reason of section [203] 103(b) and which 
has submitted an application approved pur- 
suant to section [205] 105(a) the amount for 
which such application has been approved, 
except that this amount shall not exceed the 
maximum amount determined for that 
agency pursuant to section [203] 103. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
pay to each State amounts equal to the 
amounts expended by it for the proper and 
efficient performance of its duties under this 
{title] part (including technical assistance 
for the measurements and evaluations re- 
quired by section [205] 105(a)£(5)3 (6)), 
except that the total of such payments in 
any fiscal year shall not exceed— 

(1) 1 per centum of the total maximum 
grants for State and local educational agen- 
cies of the State as determined for that year 
ped to sections [203] 103, and £208] 

„ or 

(2) £875,000] $150,000, or $25,000 in the 
case of Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
whichever is greater. 

(e) (1) No payments shall be made under 
this [title] part for any fiscal year to a State 
which has taken into consideration pay- 
ments under this [title] part in d 
the eligibility of any local educational agency 
in that State for State aid, or the amount 
of that aid, with respect to the free public 
education of children during that year of 
the proceeding fiscal year. 

(2) No payments shall be made under this 
[title] part to any local educational agency 
for any fiscal year unless the State educa- 
tional agency finds that the combined fiscal 
effort (as determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner) of that 
agency and the State with respect to the pro- 
vision of free public education by that agency 
for the preceding fiscal year was not less than 
such combined fiscal effort for that purpose 
for the second preceding fiscal year. 

ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. [208] 108. (a) EIf the sums appropri- 

ated for any fiscal year for making the pay- 
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ments provided in this title are not sufficient 
to pay in full the total amount which all 
local and State educational agencies are 
eligible to receive under this title for such 
year, such amounts shall be reduced ratably.J 
If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
for making the payments provided in this 
part are not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amounts which all local and State educa- 
tional agencies are eligible to receive under 
this part for such year— 

(1) the amount available for each grant to 
a State agency eligible for a grant under par- 
agraph (5), (6), or (7) of section 203 (a) 
shall be equal to the maximum grant as 
computed under such paragraph; 

(2) the minimum aggregate amount avail- 
able for each county, for grants to local edu- 
cational agencies having school districts in 
such county, shall be equal to the aggregate 
amount allocated for such county from ap- 
propriations for the preceding fiscal year: 
Provided, That, if the total of such alloca- 
tions for all counties exceeds the amount re- 
maining after allocations are made under 
paragraphs (1) and (3) of this sentence, the 
amounts of allocations pursuant to this par- 
agraph shall be reduced ratably; 

(3) the minimum amount available for 
payments to each State educational agency 
jor the purposes of section 207(b) shall be 
equal to 1 per centum of the aggregate 
amounts available within that State pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sen- 
tence (including, when applicable, the pro- 
viso to paragraph (2)), except that no State 
shall receive less than the minimum amount 
provided for in section 207(b) (2); and 

(4) any amount of such appropriations re- 
mainder in accordance with section 203(a) 
scribed pursuant to the preceding paragraphs 
shall be allocated by computing such re- 
mainder in accordance with section 203(a) 
(2) and section 207(b)(1), as ratably re- 
duced; Provided, That the aggregate amount 
allocated to any State under this paragraph 
and paragraph (3) for the purposes of sec- 
tion 207(b) shall not, except where neces- 
sary to provide the minimum amount speci- 
fied in section 207(b) (2), exceed 1 per cen- 
tum of the aggregate amount computed for 
other purposes under this paragraph and 
paragraphs (1) and (2) (including the pro- 
viso to paragraph (2)). 

In case additional funds became available 
for making payments under this [title] part 
for that year, such reduced amounts shall 
be increased on the same basis that they were 
reduced. 

(b) In order to permit reductions made 
pursuant to this section for any fiscal year 
to be offset at least in part, the Commis- 
sioner may set dates by which (1) State 
educational agencies must certify to him 
the amounts for which the applications of 
educational agencies have been or will be 
approved by the State, and (2) State educa- 
tional agencies referred to in section [203] 
103(a)(6) must file applications. The excess 
of (1) the total of the amounts of the maxi- 
mum grants computed for all education 
agencies of any State under section [2] 103, 
as ratably reduced under this section over 
(2) the total of the amounts for which ap- 
plications of agencies of that State referred 
to in clauses (1) and (2) of the preceding 
sentence are approved shall be available, in 
accordance with regulations, first to educa- 
tional agencies in that State and then to edu- 
cational agencies in other States to offset 
proportionately ratable reductions made un- 
der this section. 

(c) This section shall not apply to States 
to which allotments are made under section 
203(a) (1). 

(d) In the case of any State (or multi- 
county part thereof) that consists of a sin- 
gle school district, the term “county”, as used 
in this section, means such State (or multi- 
county part thereof). 
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Part B—Incentive Grants 
Special Incentive Grants 


Sec. 121. (a) A special incentive grant shall 
be made for any fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1967, to the State educational agency 
of each State which has an effort index for 
such year that exceeds the national effort 
index for such year. The amount of such spe- 
cial incentive grant shall be determined by 
multiplying the amount of $1 for each 0.01 
per centum by which such State’s effort in- 
dez for such year exceeds the national effort 
index for such year times the aggregate num- 
ber of children counted for purposes of en- 
titling local educational agencies within such 
State to basie grants in accordance with 
clauses (2), (5), (6), and (7) of section 
203(a) of this Act. If the sum of the amounts 
so determined for all the States exceeds the 
amount appropriated pursuant to this part 
for any fiscal year, such amounts shall be rat- 
ably reduced, No State agency shall receive 
in any year a grant pursuant to this section 
which is in excess of 15 per centum of the 
total amount appropriated for such year for 
the purpose of this section. The State educa- 
tional agency shall distribute such grant to 
those local educational agencies in such State 
which are in the greatest need of additional 
funds, for the purposes set forth in section 
205(a), and amounts so distributed shall be 
used by such agencies in accordance with 
the provisions governing the use of grants to 
such agencies under this title. 

(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made upon application containing such 
information as the Commissioner may re- 
quire for the purpose of this section. The 
Commissioner shall not finally disapprove 
such an application except after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing to the 
State educational agency. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “State effort index” means the per cen- 
tum expressing the ratio of expenditures 
from all sources in a State for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education to the 
total personal income in such State, and the 
term “national effort index” means the per 
centum expressing the ratio of such expendi- 
tures in all States to the total personal in- 
come in all States. 

(d) For the purpose of making grants 
under this part there are authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $50,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 and 
the three succeeding fiscal years. 


Part C—General Provisions 
LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. [209] 131. All laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on all construction projects assisted under 
this title shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a, 
276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this section the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 2176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S. C. 276c). 


WITHHOLDING 


Sec. [210] 132. Whenever the Commission- 
er, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to any State educational agency, 
finds that there has been a failure to comply 
substantially with any assurance set forth 
in the application of that State approved 
under section [205] 105(c) Tor 206] 106(b) 
or 221(b), the Commissioner shall notify the 
agency that further payments will not be 
made to the State under this title (or, in his 
discretion, that the State educational agency 
shall not make further payments under this 
title be specified local educational agencies 
affected by the failure) until he is satisfied 
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that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 
payments shall be made to the State under 
this title, or payments by the State educa- 
tional agency under this title shall be limited 
to local educational agencies not affected by 
the failure as the case may be. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. [211] 133. (a) If any State is dissatis- 
fied with the Commissioner’s final action 
with respect to the approval of its applica- 
tion submitted under section [205] 105(c) 
Lor 206] 106 (b) or 221(b) or with his final 
action under section [210] 110, such State 
may, within sixty days after notice of such 
action, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall file in the court 
the record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or set it aside, in 
whole or in part, The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. [212] 134. (a) The President shall, 
within ninety days after the enactment of 
this title appoint a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren for the purpose of reviewing the admin- 
istration and operation of this title, includ- 
ing its effectiveness in improving the edu- 
cational attainment of educationally de- 
prived children, and making recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of this title and 
its administration and operation. These rec- 
ommendations shall take into consideration 
experience gained under this and other Fed- 
eral educational programs for disadvantaged 
children and, to the extent appropriate, ex- 
perience gained under other public and pri- 
vate educational programs for disadvantaged 
children. 

(b) The Council shall be appointed by the 
President without regard to the civil service 
laws and shall consist of twelve persons. 
When requested by the President, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall engage such technical assistance as 
may be required to carry out the functions 
of the Council, and the Secretary shall make 
available to the Council such secretarial, 
clerical, and other assistance and such per- 
tinent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may 
require to carry out such functions. 

(c) The Council shall make an annual re- 
port of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations for changes in 
the provisions of this title) to the President 
and the Congress not later than January 31 
of each calendar year beginning after the 
enactment of this title. The President is re- 
quested to transmit to the Congress such 
comments and recommendations as he may 
have with respect to such report. 

(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of 
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the Council, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rates fixed by the President, but 
not exceeding $100 per day, including travel 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by section 6 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C, 73b-2) for per- 
sons in Government service employed in- 
termittently. 


TREATMENT OF EARNINGS FOR PURPOSES OF AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Sec. [213] 135. (a) Notwithstanding the 
provisions of title IV of the Social Security 
Act, a State plan approved under section 402 
of such Act shall provide that for a period 
of not less than twelve months, and may pro- 
vide that for a period of not more than 
twenty-four months, the first $85 earned by 
any person in any month for services ren- 
dered to any program assisted under this title 
of this Act shall not be regarded (A) in de- 
termining the need of such person under 
such approved State plan or (B) in determin- 
ing the need of any other individual under 
such approved State plan. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, no funds to 
which a State is otherwise entitled under title 
IV of the Social Security Act for any period 
before the fourth month after the adjourn- 
ment of the State's first regular legislative 
session which adjourns more than sixty days 
after enactment of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1966, shall 
be withheld by reason of any action taken 
pursuant to a State statute which prevents 
such State from complying with the require- 
ments of subsection (a) of this section. 


SHORT TITLE 


Src. [214] 136. This title may be cited as 
“Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965.” 


TITLE II—GENERAL 


* * * * . 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 303. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal property” means 
real property which is owned by the United 
States or is leased by the United States, and 
which is not subject to taxation by any 
State or any political subdivision of a State 
or by the District of Columbia. [Such term 
includes real property which is owned by 
the United States and leased therefrom and 
the improvements thereon, even though the 
lessee's interest, or any improvement on 
such property, is subject to taxation by a 
State or a political subdivision of a State or 
by the District of Columbia. Such term 
[also] includes (A) except for purposes of 
section 6, real property held in trust by the 
United States for individual Indians or In- 
dian tribes, and real property held by in- 
dividual Indians or Indian tribes which is 
subject to restrictions on alienation imposed 
by the United States, (B) for one year be- 
yond the end of the fiscal year in which 
occurred the sale or transfer thereof by the 
United States, any property considered prior 
to such sale or transfer to be Federal prop- 
erty for the purposes of this Act, and (C) 
any school which is providing flight training 
to members of the Air Force under contrac- 
tual arrangements with the Department of 
the Air Force at an airport which is owned 
by a State or a political subdivision of a 
State. Such term also includes any interest 
in Federal property (as defined in the fore- 
going provisions of this paragraph) under 
an easement, lease, license, permit, or other 
arrangement, as well as any improvements 
of any nature (other than pipelines or utility 
lines) on such property even though such 
interests or improvements are subject to 
taxation by a State or political subdivision 
of a State or by the District of Columbia. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
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this paragraph, such term does not include, 
(A) any real property used for a labor supply 
center, labor home, or labor camp or migra- 
tory farmworkers, (B) any real property un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and used primarily for the provision of 
postal services, or (C) any low-rent housing 
project held under title II of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1935, the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, the Act of June 
28, 1940 (Public Law 671 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress), or any law amendatory of or sup- 
plementary to any of such Acts. 
* * * * * 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN AREAS 
AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


(Public Law 815, 81st Cong.) 


An act Relating to the construction of school 
facilities in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

. * . * . 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITIES 


Sec. 3. The Commissioner shall from time 
to time set dates by which applications for 
payments under this Act with respect to con- 
struction projects must be filed, except that 
the last such date with respect to applica. 
tions for payments on account of children 
referred to in paragraphs (2) or (8) of sec- 
tion 5(a) shall be not later than [June 30, 
1967] June 30, 1971. The Commissioner shall 
by regulation prescribe an order of priority, 
based on relative urgency of need, to be 
followed in approving applications in the 
event the funds appropriated under this Act 
and remaining available on any such date 
for payment to local educational agencies are 
less than the Federal share of the cost of 
the projects with respect to which applica- 
tions have been filed prior to such date (and 
for which funds under this Act have not al- 
ready been obligated). Only applications 
meeting the conditions for approval under 
this Act (other than section 6(b) (2) (0) 
shall be considered applications for purposes 
of the preceding sentence. 

* 


LIMITATION ON TOTAL PAYMENTS TO ANY LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the limitations in 
subsections (c) and (d), the total of the 
payments to a local educational agency under 
this Act may not exceed the sum of the 
following: 

(1) the estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children residing on 
Federal property, (A) who so resided with 
a parent employed on Federal property (sit- 
uated in whole or in part in the same State 
as the school district of such agency or with- 
in reasonable commuting distance from such 
school district), or (B) who had a parent 
who was on active duty in the uniformed 
services (as defined in section 102 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949) multiplied 
by 95 per centum of the average per pupil 
cost of constructing minimum school fa- 
cilities in the State in which the school 
district of such agency is situated; and 

(2) the estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children (A) residing 
on Federal property, or (B) residing with a 
parent employed on Federal property (situ- 
ated in whole or in part in the same State as 
the school district of such agency or within 
reasonable commuting distance from such 
school district), or (C) who had a parent 
who was on active duty in the uniformed 
services (as defined in section 102 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949), multi- 
plied by 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum school 
facilities in the State in which the school 
district of such agency is situated; and 
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(3) the estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children whose mem- 
bership results directly from activities of the 
United States (carried on either directly or 
through a contractor), multiplied by 45 per 
centum of the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the 
State in which the school district of such 
agency is situated. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the Commissioner shall not consider 
as activities of the United States those activ- 
ities which are carried on in connection with 
real property excluded from the definition of 
Federal property by the last sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 15, but shall (if the 
local educational agency so elects pursuant 
to subsection (b)) consider as children whose 
Membership results directly from activities 
of the United States children residing on 
Federal property or residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property; and 

(4) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 

the estimated number of children, without 
regard to the limitation in subsection (d), 
whose membership in the schools of such 
local educational agency resulted from a 
change in residence from land transferred to 
Mexico as part of a relocation of an interna- 
tional boundary of the United States, multi- 
plied by 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum school 
facilities in the State in which the school dis- 
trict of such agency is situated; but if, by 
reason of any other provision of law, this 
clause is not considered in computing the 
marimum payments a local educational 
agency may receive for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, the additional amount 
such agency would have been entitled to re- 
ceive shall be added to such agency’s entitle- 
ment for the first fiscal year for which funds 
appropriated to carry out this Act may be 
used for such purpose. 
In computing for any local educational 
agency the number of children in an in- 
crease under paragraph (1), (2), or (3), the 
estimated number of children described in 
such paragraph who will be in the member- 
ship of the schools of such agency at the 
close of the increase period shall be com- 
pared with the estimated number of such 
children in the average daily membership of 
the schools of such agency during the base 
year. 

(b) If two or more of the paragraphs of 
subsection (a) apply to a child, the local edu- 
cational agency shall elect which of such 
paragraphs shall apply to such child, except 
that, notwithstanding the election of a local 
educational agency to have paragraph (2) 
apply to a child instead of paragraph (1), the 
determination of the maximum amount for 
such agency under subsection (a) shall be 
made without regard to such election. 

(c) A local educational agency shall not 
be eligible to have any amount included in 
its maximum by reason of paragraph (1), 
(2), or (8) of subsection (a) unless the in- 
crease in children referred to in such para- 
graph, prior to the application of the limita- 
tion in subsection (d), is at least twenty and 
is equal to at least 6 per centum in the case 
of paragraph (1) or (2), and 10 per centum 
in the case of paragraph (3), of the number 
of all children who were in the average dally 
membership of the schools of such agency 
during the base year, and unless, in the case 
of paragraph (3), the construction of addi- 
tional minimum school facilities for the 
number of children in such increase will, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, impose 
an undue financial burden on the taxing and 
borrowing authority of such agency: Pro- 
vided, That children residing on any housing 
property which, prior to sale or transfer by 
the United States, was considered to be Fed- 
eral property for the purposes of this Act, 
shall not be considered as having been fed- 
erally connected in determining the eligibil- 
ity of the local educational agency under this 
subsection. 
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(d) If (1) the estimated number of non- 
federally connected children who will be in 
the membership of the schools of a local 
educational agency at the close of the in- 
crease period is less than (2) 106 per centum 
of the number of such children who were in 
the average daily membership of such agency 
during the base year, the total number of 
children counted for purposes of subsection 
(a) with respect to such agency shall be 
reduced by the difference between (1) and 
(2) hereof. For purposes of this subsection, 
all children in the membership of a local 
educational agency shall be counted as non- 
federally connected children except children 
whose membership in the base year and in- 
crease period was compared in computing an 
increase which meets the requirements of 
subsection (c). 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections L(e) and (d) 1 (e), (d), and (f) 
of this section, whenever and to extent that, 
in his judgment, exceptional circumstances 
exist which make such action necessary to 
avoid inequity and avoid defeating the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Commissioner may do 
any one or more of the following: (1) he 
may waive or reduce the minimum number 
requirement or any percentage requirement 
or requirements in subsection (c); (2) he 
may waive the requirement contained in the 
first sentence of subsection (d) or reduce 
the percentage specified in clause (2) of such 
sentence; or (3) he may waive or reduce the 
requirement contained in subsection (f). 

(f) In determining under the section the 
total of the payments which may be made 
to a local educational agency on the basis 
of any application, the total number of chil- 
dren counted for purposes of paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3), as the case may be, of subsec- 
tion (a) may not exceed— 

(1) the number of children whose mem- 
bership at the close of the increase period 
for the application is compared with mem- 
bership in the base period for purposes of 
that paragraph, minus 

(2) the number of such children whose 
membership at the close of the increase 
period was compared with membership in 
the base year for purposes of such paragraph 
under the last previous application, if any, 
of the agency on the basis of which any 
payment has been or may be made to that 
agency. 

* * + * s 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN OTHER 
FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Sec. 14. (a) If the Commissioner deter- 
mines with respect to any local educational 
agency that— 

(1) such agency is providing or, upon com- 
pletion of the school facilities for which pro- 
vision is made herein, will provide free pub- 
lic education for children who resides on 
[Federal property], Indian lands, and whose 
membership in the schools of such agency 
has not formed and will not form the basis 
for payments under other provisions of this 
Act, and that the total number of such chil- 
dren represents a substantial percentage of 
the total number of children for whom such 
agency provides free public education, or 
that such Indian lands constitute a substan- 
tial part of the school district of such local 
educational agency, or that the total number 
of such children who reside on Indian lands 
located outside the school district of such 
agency equals or exceeds 100; 

(2) the immunity of such [Federal prop- 
erty] Indian lands to taxation by such agency 
has created a substantial and continuing 
impairment of its ability to finance needed 
school facilities; 

(3) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance available for the purpose; and 

(4) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from other Federal, 
State, and local sources to provide the min- 
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imum school facilities required for free pub- 
lic education [in its school district] of a 
substantial percentage of the children in the 
membership of its schools, 


he may provide the additional assistance 
necessary to enable such agency to provide 
such facilities, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest; but such addi- 
tional assistance may not exceed the por- 
tion of the cost of such facilities which the 
Commissioner estimates [attributable to 
children who reside on Federal property, and 
which] has not been, and is not to be, recov- 
ered by the local educational agency from 
other sources, including payments by the 
United States under any other provisions of 
this Act or any other law. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this subsection, the Com- 
missioner may waive the percentage require- 
ment in paragraph (1) [in the case of any 
application for additional assistance on ac- 
count of children who reside on Indian 
lands] whenever, in his judgment, excep- 
tional circumstances exist which make such 
action necessary to avoid inequity and avoid 
defeating the purpose of this section. As- 
sistance may be furnished under this sub- 
section without regard to paragraph (2) 
(but subject to the other provisions of this 
subsection and [subsection (c)] subsection 
(d) to any local educational agency which 
provides free public education for children 
who reside on Indian lands located outside 
its school district. For purpose of this sub- 
section “Indian lands” means Indian reserva- 
tions or other real property referred to in the 
[third] second sentence of section 15(1). 

(b) If the Commissioner determines with 
respect to any local educational agency 
that— 

(1) such agency is providing or, upon com- 
pletion of the school facilities for which pro- 
vision is made herein, will provide free public 
education for children who reside on Indian 
lands, and whose membership in the schools 
of such agency has not formed and will not 
form the basis for payments under other 
provisions of this Act, and that the total 
number of such children represents a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total number of 
children for whom such agency provides free 
public education, or that such Indian lands 
constitute a substantial part of the school 
district of such local educational agency, or 
that the total number of such children who 
reside on Indian lands located outside the 
school district of such agency equals or er- 
ceeds one hundred; and 

(2) the immunity of such Indian lands 
to tazation by such agency has created a 
substantial and continuing impairment of its 
ability to finance needed school facilities; 


he may, upon such terms and in such 
amounts (subject to the provisions of this 
section) as the Commissioner may consider 
to be in the public interest, provide the 
additional assistance necessary to enable 
such agency to provide the minimum school 
facilities required for free public education 
of children in the membership of the schools 
of such agency who reside on Indian lands; 
but such additional assistance may not er- 
ceed the portion of the cost of constructing 
such facilities which the Commissioner esti- 
mates has not been, and is not to be, re- 
covered by the local educational agency from 
other sources, including payments by the 
United States under any other provisions of 
this Act or any other law. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this subsection, the Com- 
missioner may waive the percentage require- 
ment in paragraph (1) whenever, in his 
judgment, exceptional circumstances exist 
which make such action necessary to avoid 
inequity and avoid defeating the purposes of 
this section. Assistance may be furnished 
under this subsection without regard to 
paragraph (2) (but subject to the other pro- 
visions of this subsection and subsection (d)) 
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to any local educational agency which pro- 
vides free public education for children who 
reside on Indian lands located outside its 
school district. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion “Indian lands” means Indian reserva- 
tions or other real property referred to in 
the second sentence of section 15(1). 

£(b)] (c) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. There are also 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for administration of 
such provisions. Amounts so appropriated, 
other than amounts appropriated for admin- 
istration, shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

L(c)] (d) No payment may be made to any 
local educational agency under subsection 
(a) or (b) except upon application therefor 
which is submitted through the appropriate 
State educational agency and is filed with 
the Commissioner in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by him, and which meets 
the requirements of section 6(b)(1). In de- 
termining the order in which such applica- 
tions shall be approved, the Commissioner 
shall consider the relative educational and 
financial needs of the local educational 
agencies which have submitted approvable 
applications and the nature and extent of 
the Federal responsibility. No payment may 
be made under subsection (a) unless the 
Commissioner finds, after consultation with 
the State and local educational agencies, 
that the project or projects with respect to 
which it is made are not inconsistent with 
over-all State plans for the construction of 
school facilities. All determinations made by 
the Commissioner under this section shall 
be made only after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency and the 
local educational agency. 

Led) 1 (e) Amounts paid by the Commis- 
sioner to local educational agencies under 
subsection (a) or (b) may be paid in advance 
of, or by way of reimbursement for, work 
performed or purchases made pursuant to 
the agreement with the Commissioner under 
this section, and may be paid in such in- 
stallments as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine. Any funds paid to a local educational 
agency and not expended or otherwise used 
for the purpose for which paid shall be re- 
paid to the Treasury of the United States. 

£(e)] (/) None of the provisions of sec- 
tions 1 to 10, both inclusive, other than 
section 6(b) (1), shall apply with respect to 
determinations made under this section. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal property” means 
real property which is owned by the United 
States or is leased by the United States, and 
which is not subject to taxation by any State 
or any political subdivision of a State or by 
the District of Columbia. [Such term in- 
cludes real property which is owned by the 
United States and leased therefrom and the 
improvements thereon, even though the 
lessee’s interest, or any improvement on such 
property, is subject to taxation by a State or 
a political subdivision of a State or by the 
District of Columbia.J Such term [also] in- 
cludes (A) except for purposes of section 6, 
real property held in trust by the United 
States for individual Indians or Indian 
tribes, and real property held by individual 
Indians or Indian tribes which is subject to 
restrictions on alienation imposed by the 
United States, (B) for one year beyond the 
end of the fiscal year in which occurred the 
sale or transfer thereof by the United States, 
any property considered prior to such sale or 
transfer to be Federal property for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and (C) any school which 
is providing flight training to members of the 
Air Force under contractual arrangements 
with the Department of the Air Force at an 
airport which is owned by a State or a po- 
litical subdivision of a State. Such term also 
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includes any interest in Federal property (as 
defined in the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph) under an easement, lease, license, 
permit, or other arrangement, as well as any 
improvements of any nature (other than 
pipelines or utility lines) on such property 
even though such interests or improvements 
are subject to taxation by a State or political 
subdivision of a State or by the District of 
Columbia. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph, such term does 
not include, (A) any real property used for a 
labor supply center, labor home, or labor 
camp of migratory farmworkers, (B) any real 
property under the jurisdiction of the Post 
Office Department and used primarily for the 
provision of postal services, or (C) any low- 
rent housing project held under title II of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Emergency Relief Appropriations Act of 1935, 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, the 
Act of June 28, 1940 (Public Law 671 of the 
Seventy-sixth ), or any law amenda- 
tory of or supplementary to any of such Acts. 
* 


(15) The term “base year“ means the third 
or fourth regular school year preceding the 
fiscal year in which an application was filed 
under this Act, as may be designated in the 
application, except that in the case of an 
application based on children referred to 
in paragraph (2) or (3) of section 5(a), the 
base year shall in no event be later than 
the regular school year [1962-1963] 1966- 
1967; and 


* * * * . 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE IN 
[MAJOR DISASTER AREAS] 


Cases of certain disasters 


[Sec. 16. (a) If the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency that— 

[(1) (A) such agency is located in whole 
or in part within an area which, after Au- 
gust 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1967, has 
suffered a major disaster as a result of any 
flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, 
storm, or other catastrophe which, in the 
determination of the President pursuant to 
section 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(42 U.S.C, 1855a(a)), is or threatens to be 
of sufficient severity and magnitude to war- 
rant disaster assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and 

E(B) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, 
and has given assurance of expenditure of a 
reasonable amount of the funds of the gov- 
ernment of such State, or of any political 
subdivision thereof, for the same or similar 
purposes with respect to such catastrophe, 
and if the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to such local educational agency that 

[(2) public elementary or secondary school 
facilities of such agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of this 
major disaster; 

£(3) such agency is making a reasonable 
tax effort and is exercising due diligence in 
availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance available for the replacement or 
restoration of such school facilities; 

L(4) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including funds) 
available under other provisions of this Act), 
and from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, to provide the minimum 
school facilities needed for the restoration 
or replacement of the schools facilities so 
destroyed or seriously damaged; and 

L(5) to the extent that the operation of 
private elementary and secondary schools 
in the school attendance area of the local 
educational agency has been disrupted or 
impaired by such disaster, such local educa- 
tional agency has complied with the provi- 
sions of section 7(a)(3) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
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first Congress), with respect to provisions for 
the conduct of educational programs under 
public auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate, the Commissioner may provide the 
additional assistance necessary to enable 
such agency to provide such facilities, upon 
such terms and in such amounts (subject to 
the provisions of this section) as the Com- 
missioner may consider to be in the public 
interest; but such additional assistance, 
plus the amount which he determines to be 
available from State, local, and other Fed- 
eral sources (including funds available under 
the other provisions of this Act), and from 
the proceeds of insurance, may not exceed 
the cost of construction incident to the 
restoration or replacement of the school 
facilities destroyed or damaged as a result 
of the disaster. In any case deemed appro- 
priate by the Commissioner such assistance 
may be in the form of a repayable advance 
subject to such terms and conditions as he 
considers to be in the public interest.] 

Sec. 16. (a) In any case in which— 

(1) (A) the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning determines with respect to 
any local educational agency (including for 
the purpose of this section any other public 
agency which operates schools providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) that such agency is located in 
whole or in part within an area which, after 
August 30, 1965, and prior to July 1, 1971, 
has suffered a major disaster as the result 
of any flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earth- 
quake, storm, or other catastrophe which, in 
the determination of the President pursuant 
to section 2(a) of the Act of September 30 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a(a)), is or threatens to 
be of sufficient severity or magnitude to war- 
rant disaster assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; or 

(B) the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to any such agency that public elemen~ 
tary or secondary school facilities (or, in the 
case of a public agency other than a local 
educational agency, school facilities provid~ 
ing technical, vocational, or other special 
education to children of elementary or sec- 
ondary school age) of such agency have been 
destroyed or seriously damaged as a result 
of fire, flood, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
malicious action of any person known or 
unknown, or other catastrophe; and 

(2) the Governor of the State in which 
such agency is located has certified the need 
for disaster assistance under this section, and 
has given assurance of expenditure of a rea- 
sonable amount of the funds of the govern- 
ment of such State, or of any political sub- 
division thereof, for the same or similar pur- 
poses with respect to such catastrophe; 
and ij the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to such agency that— 

(3) as a result of such major disaster, 
(A) public elementary or secondary school 
facilities of such agency (or, in the case of 
a public agency other than a local educa- 
tional agency, school facilities providing 
technical, vocational, or other special educa- 
tion to children of elementary or secondary 
school age) have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged, or (B) private elementary or sec- 
ondary school facilities serving children who 
reside in the area served by such agency have 
been destroyed and will not be replaced, 
thereby increasing the need of such agency 
for school facilities; 

(4) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able for the replacement or restoration of 
such school facilities; 

(5) such agency does not have sufficient 
funds available to it from State, local, and 
other Federal sources (including junds avail- 
able under other provisions of this Act), and 
from the proceeds of insurance on such 
school facilities, and requires an amount of 
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additional assistance equal to at least $1,000 
or one-half of 1 per centum of such agency’s 
current operating expenditures during the 
fiscal year preceding the one in which such 
disaster occurred, whichever is less, to pro- 
vide the minimum school facilities needed 
(A) for the restoration or replacement of 
the school facilities of such agency so de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged or (B) to serve, 
in facilities of such agency, children who but 
for the destruction of the private facilities 
referred to in clause (3)(B) would be served 
by such private facilities; and 

(6) in the case of any such major disaster, 
to the extent that the operation of private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
school attendance area of the local educa- 
tional agency has been disrupted or im- 
paired by such disaster, such local educa- 
tional agency has complied with the provi- 
sions of section 7(a)(4) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), with respect to provisions for the 
conduct of educational programs under pub- 
lic auspices and administration in which 
children enrolled in such private elementary 
and secondary schools may attend and par- 
ticipate, 


the Commissioner may provide the addition- 
al assistance necessary to enable such agen- 
cy to provide such facilities, upon such terms 
and in such amounts (subject to the provi- 
sions of this section) as the Commissioner 
may consider to be in the public interest; but 
such additional assistance, plus the amount 
which he determines to be available from 
State, local, and other Federal sources (in- 
cluding funds available under other provi- 
sions of this Act), and from the proceeds of 
insurance, may not exceed the cost of con- 
struction incident to the restoration or re- 
placement of the school facilities destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the disaster. In all 
cases determined pursuant to clause (1) (8) 
of this subsection, and in any other case 
deemed appropriate by the Commissioner, 
such assistance shall be in the form of a 
repayable advance subject to such terms and 
conditions as he considers to be in the pub- 
lic interest, 
CAPTIONED FILM (FOR THE DEAF) FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


(Public Law 89-258) 


An act to provide in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for a loan 
service of captioned films for the deaf 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the ob- 

jectives of this Act are— 

(a) to promote the general welfare of deaf 
persons by (1) bringing to such persons un- 
derstanding and appreciation of those films 
which play such an important part in the 
general and cultural advancement of hearing 
persons, (2) providing through these films, 
enriched educational and cultural experiences 
through which deaf persons can be brought 
into better touch with the realities of their 
environment, and (3) providing a wholesome 
and rewarding experience which deaf persons 
may share together; and 

(b) Eto promote the educational advance- 
ment of deaf persons by (1) carrying on re- 
search in the use of educational media for 
the deaf, (2) producing and distributing edu- 
cational media for the deaf and for parents 
of deaf children and other persons who are 
directly involved in work for the advance- 
ment of the deaf, and (3) training persons in 
the use of educational media for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf. to promote the educa- 
tional advancement of handicapped persons 
by (1) carrying on research in the use of edu- 
cational media for the handicapped, (2) pro- 
ducing and distributing educational media 
for the use of handicapped persons, their 
parents, their actual or potential employers, 
and other persons directly involved in work 
jor the advancement of the handicapped, and 
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(3) training persons in the use of educational 
media for the instruction of the handicapped. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “United States” means any 
State of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and American 
Samoa. 

(3) The term “deaf person” includes a 
person whose hearing is severely impaired. 

(4) The term “handicapped” mean deaf, 
mentally retarded, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, crippled, or other health impaired 
persons, 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the objec- 
tives of this Act, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish a loan service of captioned films and 
educational media for the purpose of mak- 
ing such materials available in the United 
States for nonprofit purposes to [deaf] 
handicapped persons, parents of [deaf] 
handicapped persons, and other persons di- 
rectly involved in activities for the advance- 
ment of the [deaf] handicapped in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary shall have authority to— 

(1) acquire films (or rights thereto) and 
other educational media by purchase, lease, 
or gift; 

(2) acquire by lease or purchase equip- 
ment necessary to the administration of this 
Act; 

(3) provide for the captioning of films; 

(4) provide for the distribution of cap- 
tioned films and other educational media 
and equipment through State schools for 
the [deaf] handicapped and such other 
agencies as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to serve as local or regional centers 
for such distribution; 

(5) provide for the conduct of research 
in the use of educational and training films 
and other educational media for the Edeaf] 
handicapped, for the production and distri- 
bution of educational and training films and 
other educational media for the [deaf] 
handicapped and the training of persons in 
the use of such films and media, including 
the payment those persons of such stipends 
(including allowances for travel and other 
expenses of such persons and their de- 
pendents) as he may determine, which shall 
be consistent with prevailing practices under 
comparable federally supported programs; 

(6) utilize the facilities and services of 
other governmental agencies; and 

(7) accept gifts, contributions, and vol- 
untary and uncompensated services of indi- 
viduals and organizations, 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 an- 
nually for each of the fiscal years 1966, 1967, 
[$5,000,000] $8,000,000 annually for each of 
the fiscal year 1968 and 1969 and [$7,000,- 
0001 $10,000,000 annually for fiscal year 1970 
and each succeeding fiscal year thereafter. 
MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES AND Com- 

MUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS CON- 

STRUCTION ACT OF 1963 


(Public Law 88-164) 


An act to provide assistance in combating 
mental retardation through grants for con- 
struction of research centers and grants for 
facilities for the mentally retarded and 
assistance in improving mental health 
through grants for construction of com- 
munity mental health centers, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Mental Retardation 

Facilities and Community Mental Health 

Centers Construction Act of 1963”, 


. * * * . 
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TITLE III—TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED AND OTHER HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

* * * . * 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN 
EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Sec. 302, (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $6,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966; $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967; $12,000,000 for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; and $14,- 
000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
to enable the Commissioners of Education to 
make grants to States, State or local educa- 
tional agencies, public and nonprofit private 
institutions of higher learning, and other 
public or nonprofit private educational or 
research agencies and organizations, and to 
make contracts with States, State or local 
educational agencies, public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and other pub- 
lic or private educational or research agencies 
and organizations, for research and related 
purposes (as defined in this section) and to 
conduct research, surveys, or demonstrations, 
{for research or demonstration projects] re- 
lating to education for mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, vis- 
ually handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, crippled, or other health impaired 
children who by reason thereof require spe- 
cial education (hereunder in this section re- 
ferred to as “handicapped children“). [Such 
grants shall be made] Payments pursuant to 
grants or contracts under this section may be 
made in installments in advance or by way 
or reimbursement, and on such conditions 
as the Commissioner of Education may 
determine. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to appoint such special or tech- 
nical advisory committees as he may deem 
necessary to advise him on matters of gen- 
eral policy relating to particular fields of 
education of handicapped children or relat- 
ing to special services necessary thereto or 
special problems involved therein. 

(c) The Commissioner of Education shall 
also from time to time appoint panels of 
experts who are competent to evaluate vari- 
ous types of research or demonstration proj- 
ects under this section, and shall secure the 
advice and recommendations of such a 
panel before making any such grant in the 
field in which such experts are competent. 

(d) Members of any committee or panel 
appointed under this section who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on the business of 
such committee or panel, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at rates fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, but 
not exceeding $75 per day, including travel 
time; and, while so serving away from their 
homes or regular place of business, they may 
be allowed travel expenses including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to delegate any of his functions un- 
der this section, except the promulgation of 
regulations, to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education, 

(f) For the purposes of this section the 
Commissioner of Education may make grants 
to institutions of higher education for the 
construction, equipping, and operation of a 
facility for research, or for research and re- 
lated puroses ( defined in this section). 

(g) All laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of work on construction of any 
project under this section shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
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standards specified in this clause, the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 5 U.S.C. 183z-15), and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

(h) As used in this section the terms con- 
struction and cost of construction include 
(A) the construction of new buildings and 
the expansion, remodeling, and alteration of 
existing buildings, including architects’ fees, 
but not including the cost of acquisition of 
land or off-site improvements, and (B) 
equipping new buildings and existing build- 
ings, whether or not expanded, remodeled, or 
altered. 

(i) As used in this section, the term “re- 
search and related purposes” means research, 
research training, surveys, or demonstrations 
in the field of education of handicapped 
children, or the dissemination of informa- 
tion derived therefrom, or all of such activi- 
ties, including (but without limitation) ex- 
perimental schools. 


* * + * * 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
oF 1958 


(Public Law 85-864) 
TrrLe XI—INSTITUTES 
PART I—GENERAL 
Authorization of institutes 


Sec. 1101. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $32,750,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, [and for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years] and for 
the succeeding fiscal year, and $51,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 to enable 
the Commissioner to arrange, through grants 
or contracts, with institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the operation by them of short- 
term or regular session institutes for ad- 
vanced study, including study in the use of 
new materials, to improve the qualification 
of individuals— 

(1) who are engaged in or preparing to en- 
gage in the teaching or supervising or train- 
ing of teachers, of history, geography, eco- 
nomics, civics, and industrial arts, modern 
foreign languages, reading, or English in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, 

(2) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in the teaching of disadvantaged 
youth and are, by virtue of their service or 
future service in elementary or secondary 
schools enrolling substantial numbers of cul- 
turally, economically, socially, and edu- 
eationally handicapped youth, in need of 
specialized training; except that no in- 
stitute may be established under this title 
for teachers of disadvantaged youth unless 
such institute will offer a specialized pro- 
gram of instruction designed to assist such 
teachers in coping with the unique and 
peculiar problems involved in teaching of 
such youth. 

(3) who are engaged as, or are preparing 
to engage as, educational media specialists, 
or 


(4) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in special educational programs for 
bilingual students. 


* . . . * 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH Act (P.L. 531, 83RD. 
ConG.), AS AMENDED BY TITLE IV or PUB- 
LIC Law 89-10 

An act to authorize cooperative research in 

education 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

PURPOSE 
Sec. 1. The purpose of this Act is to enable 
the Office of Education more effectively to 
accomplish the purposes and to perform the 
duties for which it was originally established. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RESEARCH 
‘TRAINING i 


Sec. 2. (a) (1) The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the Commissioner“) is authorized to make 
grants to universities and colleges and other 
public or private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations and to individuals, for research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of 
education (including programs described in 
section 503 (a) (4) and title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965), and for the dissemination of informa- 
tion derived from educational research (in- 
cluding but not limited to information con- 
cerning promising educational practices de- 
veloped under programs carried out under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965) and, without regard to sections 3648 
and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
529; 41 U.S.C. 5), to provide by contracts or 
jointly financed cooperative arrangements 
with them for the conduct of such activities; 
except that no such grant may be made to a 
private agency, organization, or institution 
other than a nonprofit one. 

(2) No grant shall be made or contract or 
jointly financed cooperative arrangement en- 
tered into under this subsection until the 
Commissioner has obtained the advice and 
recommendations of a panel of specialists 
who are not employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and who are competent to evaluate 
the proposals as to the soundness of their 
design, the possibilities of securing produc- 
tive results, the adequacy of resources to con- 
duct the proposed research, surveys, or dem- 
onstrations, and their relationship to other 
similar educational research or dissemination 
programs already completed or in progress. 

(b) (1) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to universities and colleges and 
other public or private agencies, institutions, 
and organizations to assist them in providing 
training in research in the field of educa- 
tion (including such research described in 
section 503 (a) (4) and title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965), including the development and 
strengthening of training staff and curricular 
capability for such training, and, without 
regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529; 41 U.S.C. 5), 
to provide by contracts or jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements with them for the 
conduct of such activities; except that no 
such grant may be made to a private agency, 
organization, or institution other than a 
nonprofit one. 

(2) Funds available to the Commissioner 
for grants or contracts or jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements under this sub- 
section may, when so authorized by the 
Commissioner, also be used by the recipient 
(A) in establishing and maintaining re- 
search traineeships, internships, personnel 
exchanges, and pre- and post-doctoral fel- 
lowships, and for stipends and allowances 
(including traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses) for fellows and others undergoing 
training and their dependents not in excess 
of such maximum amounts as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, or (B) where 
the recipient is a State educational agency, 
in providing for such traineeships, intern- 
ships, personnel exchanges, and fellowships 
either directly or through arrangements 
with public or other nonprofit institutions 
or organizations. 

(3) No grant shall be made or contract 
or jointly financed cooperative arrange- 
ment entered into under this subsection for 
training in sectarian instruction, or for work 
to be done in an institution, or a department 
or branch of an institution, whose program 
is specifically for the education of students 
to prepare them to become ministers of re- 
ligion or enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theo- 
logical subjects. 
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(4) Prior to January 31, 1968, the Com- 
missioner shall make a complete report to 
the Congress with respect to contracts and 
other arrangements made pursuant to this 
subsection with private organizations, in- 
cluding benefits received from such contracts 
and arrangements, and the Commissioner’s 
recommendations with respect to the con- 
tinuation of the authority to make such 
contracts and arrangements with private 
organizations. 


+ * + $ * 


HIGHER EDUCATION AcT or 1965 
(Public Law 89-329) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Higher Education 
Act of 1965”. 

. . * * a 
TITLE V—TEACHER PROGRAMS 
PART C—FELLOWSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE ê 


Sec. 521. The Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to im- 
prove the quality of education offered by 
the elementary and secondary schools of the 
Nation by improving the quality of the edu- 
cation of persons who are pursuing or who 
plan to pursue a career in elementary and 
secondary education. The purpose of this 
part is to carry out this policy by awarding 
fellowships for graduate study at institutions 
of higher education and by developing or 
strengthening teacher education programs 
in institutions of higher education. For the 
purpose of this part the term “career in 
elementary and secondary education” means 
a career of teaching in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, @ career of teaching children 
of limited English-speaking ability, a career 
of teaching, guiding, or supervising such 
teachers or persons who plan to become such 
teachers, or a career in fields which are di- 
rectly related to teaching in elementary or 


The amendment to this section is effec- 
tive for fiscal year 1968 (the effective date 
of Public Law 90-35), only; thereafter the 
section will read as follows: 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 521, The Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to im- 
prove the quality of education offered by 
the schools of the Nation by improving the 
quality of the education of persons who are 
pursuing or who plan to pursue a career in 
elmentary and secondary education or post- 
secondary vocational education. The purpose 
of this part is to carry out this policy by 
awarding fellowships for graduate study at 
institutions of higher education and by de- 
veloping or strengthening programs for the 
education of teachers and related educa- 
tional personnel in institutions of higher 
education. For the purposes of this part the 
term ‘elementary and secondary education’ 
includes preschool and adult and vocational 
education, and the term ‘career in elemen- 
tary and secondary education or post-sec- 
ondary vocational education’, means a career 
of teaching in elementary or secondary 
schools (including teaching in preschool and 
adult and vocational education programs, 
and including teaching children of limited 
English-speaking ability) or in post-second- 
ary vocational schools, a career of teaching, 
guiding, or supervising such teachers or 
persons who plan to become such teachers, 
or & career in fields which are directly re- 
lated to teaching in such schools, such as 
library science, school social work, guidance 
and counseling, educational media (includ- 
ing educational and instructional television 
and radio), child development and special 
education for handicapped children.” 
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secondary schools, such as library science, 
school social work, guidance and counseling, 
educational media, and special education for 
handicapped children. 


FELLOWSHIPS AUTHORIZED t 


Src. 522. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award not to exceed four thousand 
five hundred fellowships for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, ten thousand fellow- 
ships for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and [ten] eleven thousand fellowships for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Fellow- 
ships awarded under the provisions of this 
part shall be for graduate study leading to 
an advanced degree other than a doctor of 
philosophy, or equivalent degree, for persons 
who are pursuing a plan to pursue a career 
in elementary and secondary education, Such 
fellowships shall be awarded as provided in 
sections 523 and 524 of this part and for 
such periods as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine but not to exceed twenty-four months. 

(b) In addition to the number of fellow- 
ships authorized to be awarded by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Commissioner 
is authorized to award fellowships equal to 
the number previously awarded during any 
fiscal year under this part but vacated prior 
to the end of the period for which they were 
awarded; except that each fellowship award- 
ed under this subsection shall be for such 
period of study, not in excess of the remain- 
der of the period for which the fellowship 
which it replaces was awarded, as the Com- 


missioner may determine. 
* * * * * 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 528. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this part 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, $160,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, [$275,000,000] $285,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, [$195,- 
000,000] $205,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and [$240,000,000] $250,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and such sums for the two suceeding 
fiscal years as may be necessary to enable 
persons who have been awarded fellowships 
prior to July 1, £1968] 1970, to complete their 
study under the fellowships, 

kd 


* * . * 


Part D—Improvinc TRAINING OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR PERSONNEL SERVING IN Pno- 
GRAMS OF EDUCATION OTHER THAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


ADVANCED TRAINING AND RETRAINING 5 


Sec. 581. (a) The Commisisoner is author- 
ized to make grants to, or contracts with, 
institutions of higher education and State 
educational agencies, and to make grants to, 
or contracts with, local educational agencies 
if, after consultation with the State educa- 
tional agency, such State agency is satisfied 
that the program or project will be coordi- 
nated with programs carried on under part 
B, for carrying out programs or projects to 
improve the qualifications of persons who are 
serving or preparing to serve in educational 
programs in elementary and secondary 
schools (including preschool and adult and 
vocational education programs) or postsec- 
ondary vocational schools or to supervise or 
train persons so serving. 


After June 30, 1968 (the effective date of 
Public Law 90-35) this section will read as 
follows: 

“FELLOWSHIPS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 522. The Commissioner is authorized 
to award fellowships in accordance with the 
provisions of this part for graduate study 
leading to an advanced degree for persons 
who are pursuing or plan to pursue a career 
in elementary and secondary education or 
post-secondary vocational education.” 

5 This section will become effective July 1, 
1969, at which time it would be amended as 
shown, 
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(b) Programs or projects under this sec- 
tion may include, among others— 

(1) programs or projects to train or re- 
train teachers, or supervisors or trainers of 
teachers, in any subject generally taught in 
the schools; 

(2) programs or projects to train or re- 
train other educational personnel in such 
fields as guidance and counseling (including 
occupational counseling), school social work, 
child psychology, remedial speech and read- 
ing, child development, and educational 
media (including educational or instructional 
television or radio); 

(3) programs or projects to train teacher 
aides and other nonprofessional educational 
personnel; 

(4) programs or projects to provide train- 
ing and preparation for persons participating 
in educational programs for children of pre- 
school age; 

(5) programs or projects to prepare teach- 
ers and other educational personnel to meet 
the special needs of the socially, culturally, 
and economically disadvantaged; 

(6) programs or projects to prepare teach- 
ers and other educational personnel to meet 
the special needs of exceptionally gifted stu- 
dents; 

(7) programs or projects to train or retrain 
persons engaging in programs of special edu- 
cation for the handicapped; 

(8) programs or projects to train or retrain 
persons engaging in special educational pro- 
grams for bilingual students; 

[8] (9) programs or projects to provide 
inservice and other training and preparation 
for school administrators; 

191 (10) programs or projects to prepare 
artists, craftsmen, scientists, artisans, or per- 
sons from other professions or vocations, or 
homemakers to teach or otherwise assist in 
programs or projects of education on a long- 
term, short-term, or part-time basis. 

(c) Grants or contracts under this section 
may provide for use of funds received there- 
under only to pay the cost of 

(1) short-term or regular-session insti- 
tutes; or 

(2) other preservice and inservice training 
programs or projects designed to improve the 
qualifications of persons entering and re- 
entering the field of elementary and second- 
ary education or postsecondary vocational 
education, except that funds may not be used 
for seminars, symposia, workshops or con- 
ferences unless these are part of a continuing 
program of inservice or preservice training. 

(d) The Commissioner may include in the 
terms of any grant or contract under this 
section provisions authorizing the payment 
to persons participating in training programs 
supported under this section, of such stipends 
(including allowances for subsistence and 
other expenses for such persons and their 
dependents) as he may determine, which 
shall be consistent with prevailing practices 
under comparable federally supported pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I have spoken about 
this being a nonpartisan bill. I point 
out that it was reported with support 
from both parties and without objection 
to reporting on the part of any Senator 
present at our final session. 

This does not mean that we were 
unanimous throughout the consideration 
of the bill in respect to all its sections. 
From time to time, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, on both sides of the com- 
mittee table, offered amendments; and 
in many instances those amendments 
were rejected, both in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee. However, as 
the manager of the bill, I made very clear 
that I would see that a Senator whose 
amendment was defeated in committee 
would have a full opportunity—to the 
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extent that a manager of a bill on the 
floor of the Senate can guarantee such 
an opportunity—to present his amend- 
ment and have it voted upon on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I said again this year—and I serve 
notice on my colleagues in the Senate, 
hoping they will cooperate with me in 
making good on the promise that I made 
in committee—that I shall always try to 
get a rolicall vote in the Senate for a 
Senator who desires to obtain it, on any 
amendment that he seeks to offer on the 
floor of the Senate; this applies also to a 
Senator who is not a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I believe when you deal 
with a bill as pregnant with public policy 
as this bill any Senator is entitled, as a 
matter of courtesy, if not parliamentary 
right, to have a record vote in the Senate. 

The vote in the committee was not a 
matter of formality. It was a matter of 
conviction, for each Senator, even though 
he may have lost on an amendment that 
he considered to be very important, was 
of the opinion when we closed the record, 
so to speak, in our subcommittee markup 
and the full committee markup, that this 
bill is a bill that should be passed in its 
present form if it cannot be improved in 
the sights of that Senator on the floor of 
the Senate. What more could a chairman 
ask for than that kind of support? 

I wish to express my thanks at the close 
of the action on the bill, whatever form 
that action may take, to a staff of the 
majority and minority members that I 
think is not surpassed by a professional 
staff on any committee in this body, and 
I have a high regard for professional 
staffs generally. 

When one stops to consider what has 
come out of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which has jurisdiction 
over education legislation, since the first 
year of the Kennedy administration, a 
record of passing quantitatively and 
qualitatively more education legislation 
through Congress than was passed dur- 
ing the entire combined preceding his- 
tory of the Republic, then one has some 
understanding of what President John- 
son has called the legislative miracle in 
the field of education legislation that has 
been brought about by the two commit- 
tees of Congress, Senate and House of 
Representatives, and both bodies of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, we do not deserve the 
major credit as Senators and Represent- 
atives. The major credit goes to the pro- 
fessional staff of our committees, and I 
would not want to close this legislative 
history speech without making this gen- 
eral reference of appreciation to the 
staff. I shall particularize it when the 
debate and Senate action is completed. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate for 
permitting me to make this legislative 
history speech uninterrupted, for I think 
it is important to have it in continuity in 
the Record for reference during debate 
and for future reference by the courts, 
for everyone knows the speech on legisla- 
tive history, unless reversed or modified 
in some particular by Senate or House 
action subsequently, becomes binding on 
the courts as far as expression of legis- 
lative intent is concerned in connection 
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with any item of the bill when enacted 
into law dealing with congressional in- 
tent. That is why I wanted to present it 
in this form. I appreciate the Senate per- 
mitting me to proceed in this manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks of the ranking minor- 
ity member of our committee, my very 
good friend the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], be printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks, to- 
gether with insertions to which he refers 
in his remarks. The Senator is in the hos- 
pital for some tests and these remarks 
are the remarks which the Senator from 
Vermont would have made in his open- 
ing statement and for presentation in 
behalf of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1967. I 
want him to know and the Senate to 
know that I shall see to it that during 
the course of debate during his absence, 
attention will be focused on the com- 
ments he has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BROOKE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROUTY 


Mr. Provuty. First, may I congratulate my 
esteemed friend and distinguished Chair- 
man, Senator Morse, for his discerning 
leadership and work on one of the most im- 
portant legislative bills to come before this 
body. 

I know that I speak for every child, for 
every parent, for every educator, for every 
Senator in thanking him for his stewardship 
of our Education Subcommittee and for his 
efforts in seeking to provide quality educa- 
tional opportunities for every American 
child. 

The bill which we are considering this 
afternoon is in no small measure a product 
of the Senior Senator from Oregon’s dili- 
gence and dedication. 

Also, Mr. President, as the ranking Mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, I wish to express deep appreciation 
to my Republican colleagues who serve with 
me on that Subcommittee. The distinguished 
Senator from New York, Mr. Javits, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Dominick, and the distinguished Senator 
from California, Mr. Murphy, have rendered 
yeoman service in the development and re- 
finement of programs under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Citizens of 
the Nation should be grateful to each of 
them as well as to the Majority members of 
the Subcommittee for the time, thought and 
inspiration which they have given in such 
abundance. 

This legislation has immeasurably ex- 
panded the scope of educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of this country, and 
especially those who are disadvantaged. 

Two years ago for the first time major 
focus was turned to American education's 
greatest failure: the education of our dis- 
advantaged children. 

Title I has enabled the children caught 
in the cycle of poverty to move to the cen- 
ter of attention. Education systems across 
the country are now receiving aid to start, 
expand and improve programs that spell op- 
portunity for our Nation’s poor. And to their 
credit, the States and local districts have 
acted quickly in designing and implementing 
projects to help these deprived children. The 
broadening and enriching experiences which 
are taken for granted by their more fortu- 
nate contemporaries are now offered to un- 
derprivileged children. 

Today, Mr. President, as we approach for 
the second time discussion of possible 

es in the historic education bill, we 
will consider means of improving the pro- 
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gram which has already, in its short span 
of operation, resulted in more beneficial 
changes in the schools of our Nation than 
any other single Congressional enactment. 
The bill before us is not the work of any 
one man or agency. It combines contribu- 
tions from the Administration, from both 
Houses of this Congress, from both political 
parties, and, most important, from practic- 
ing schoolmen across the country. The bill 
before us is not a perfect and final response 
to every problem area which has developed 
over two years of ESEA program operation. It 
is, however, an honest and creditable effort 
toward that end, and one which, I feel, 
merits the support of every member of this 
body. 

The law we adopted in 1965 has worked. 
It has succeeded because local school dis- 
tricts have been given the primary respon- 
sibility for policy determination, For the 
first time in the history of this nation, the 
resources and talents of local, State and na- 
tional education officials have been combined 
for the greatest benefit of individual school 
students. 

In years past we discussed the future hopes 
and aspirations of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. Today, we are in a 
position to talk about what it has done, 
why it is important and point to many of 
the achievements under this milestone legis- 
lation. Education faces its greatest chal- 
lenges in the slums of our central cities 
and the depressed rural areas where poverty 
and despair exist. Since the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 
1965, these impoverished school districts 
across this nation have been receiving badly 
needed Federal money to help youngsters 
who need it the most—the children of the 


r. 

Title I of the Act provides grants to local 
school systems through State Departments 
of Education for programs to meet the needs 
of educational disadvantaged children—the 
children of both the urban and rural slums. 

It is a massive program of assistance to 
school districts which have concentrations 
of students from low income families. Last 
year, over 8 million deprived children bene- 
fited from these programs sponsored by more 
than 17,000 school districts. 

The ESEA has made possible special pro- 
grams of remediation, health and nutritional 
services and specialized instruction as spe- 
cifically designed under Title I to reach the 
needs of the educationally disadvantaged. 
More than 22,000 projects have been con- 
ducted and over one-half million non-pub- 
lic school children are participating under 
this Title. 

It has caused administrators and teachers 
to examine their practices and programs 
concerning the instructional opportunities 
for culturally deprived pupils. And, as I have 
repeatedly mentioned it in this body, since 
our Nation’s greatest asset is its people— 
particularly its youth—the greatest service 
that we could render them is to provide 
for their proper education. 

The second part of ESEA, Title II, makes 
$125 million available to States for the pro- 
vision of textbooks, library books and other 
instructional materials for the use of both 
public and non-public school children and 
their teachers, 

Under this provision 49 million students 
and 2 million teachers now have access to 
books and materials under this program. 
Thirteen states have developed instructional 
centers for demonstration and evaluation and 
State Departments of Education have as- 
signed 285 full time personnel to administer 
the program. 

When Title II was passed more than 2 out 
of 3 public elementary schools had no li- 
braries at all. Public schools spent on an 
average of only $2.28 per pupil per year on 
books—well below the recommended profes- 
sional standards of $4.00 to $6.00. 
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Today, more than 3800 new public school 
libraries were open as a result of the Title 
II programs; 3627 of these were located in 
public elementary schools and 259 in public 
secondary schools, It has been reported that 
1,545,000 public and non-public school chil- 
dren are being served by these new libraries. 
About 89%, or 43 million school children are 
enrolled in the 91,000 schools participating in 
ESEA Title II. 

Title II, while not allocated on a basis of 
the number of disadvantaged children, is also 
essentially compensatory in nature. Since it 
is operated on a state planning basis, 5%, or 
a minimum of $50,000 of each State’s allot- 
ment is available to cover administrative 
expenses, 

Title III, a very important part of this 
bill, provides a stimulus to educators to in- 
novation at supplementary centers which 
may serve as models for regular school pro- 
grams. It has reached 10 million public and 
non-public elementary and secondary school 
pupils. In addition, 93,000 pre-school chil- 
dren, 250,000 out-of-school youths, 255,000 
classroom teachers and 131,000 parents and 
other adults have benefited under Title III. 

Under Title III school superintendents, the 
teachers and the principals are encouraged 
to use their imaginations to change and to 
innovate in order to meet the pressing edu- 
cational problems of the 1960s. 

While Titles I and II are designed primarily 
to overcome quantitative educational defi- 
ciencies, Title III is designed to stimulate and 
encourage quality. Colleges, State agencins, 
cultural organizations and various non- 
profit institutions work with local educa- 
tional agencies by providing leadership, di- 
rection and services in developing pr 
adopted to the requirements of individual 
communities, 

Title IV, which we do not amend in this 
bill, provides support for research and for 
the training of researchers in the field of 
education. 

Title V authorizes grants to strengthen the 
State Departments of Education, It has en- 
abled the States to create 1,000 new positions, 
thereby helping the States to meet their 
responsibilities and provide leadership and 
technical assistance to local schools. 

I realize that it is not possible to deal with 
priorities when we are speaking about the 
education of American children and I shall 
not attempt to do so. But, we do have in this 
country a very large group of children, esti- 
mated at 10% of the school age population, 
who cannot learn or function in a regular 
school setting. 

This long neglected and lonesome legion of 
deprived children in American education 
comprise the children served by Title VI. 

Last year, after extensive hearings by your 
Education Subcommittee this body wisely en- 
acted a new Title to the ESEA designed 
especially to meet the needs of handicapped 
children, For the first time, we offered to pro- 
vide these 6 million boys and girls who came 
to the classrooms with a built-in disad- 
vantage, an opportunity to prepare for the 
challenges of tomorrow. We offered them a 
bright beacon to shine the way for their 
hopes and aspirations, 

But, the “Credibility Gap” reached down 
on these most helpless of children and all 
but extinguished the small candle that we 
extended to brighten their paths of learning. 

It is incredible, Mr. President, that this 
largest of all nations, a nation that is ex- 
pending two and one-half billion dollars a 
month on Vietnam, had seen fit to appro- 
priate only two and one-half million dollars 
for fiscal 1967 and fifteen million dollars for 
fiscal 1968, despite our authorization of fifty 
million dollars and one hundred fifty million 
dollars for each of these respective years. 

Our continued failure to make this invest- 
ment in what I believe to be the most ne- 
glected field of education can no longer be 
tolerated. 
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The clock runs slow for the handicapped 
children and with every passing day that his 
intellectual development lags, so also do his 
chances for a satisfying and productive youth 
and adulthood. Too little too late has been 
his lot for too long. 

There are an estimated six million physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children in 
the United States. Of these only about two 
million are enrolled in the schools of local 
educational agencies. These children, it goes 
without saying require special services which 
make their education much more expensive 
than that of our more fortunate children. 
Yet, we were asked to fund Title VI at a level 
of only $15 million—less than $5 per child— 
in the current fiscal year. 

As one staff member remarked—this is 
enough to take each of these unfortunate 
children to see “Gone With the Wind” but 
it is not enough to make even a valid start 
toward the goals we have written into 
Title VI. 

The distinguished Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education has already gone 
over the provisions of H.R, 7819 in detail. 
Rather than retrace the steps, I would in- 
stead speak briefly on only a few provisions, 
most of which differ from the provisions of 
this bill as sent to us from the House of 
Representatives. 

In Title I of ESEA the Committee did leave 
the basic factor of the distribution formula 
as established last year for fiscal year 1968 
in effect. That is, the low income factor would 
increase from $2,000 in fiscal year 1967 to 
$3,000 in the present fiscal year and the Fed- 
eral share will remain at 50%. 

The original Act allotted funds for school 
districts under Title I on the basis of school 
aged children estimated by the 1960 Census 
to be in families with less than a $2,000 in- 
come; second, the number of such children 
in 1965 in families receiving welfare aid in 
excess of $2,000; and third, the total number 
of children thus counted multiplied by one 
half of the State’s average per pupil cost. 

This was a most unfair formula because, 
for the most part, only the wealthy States 
could afford to pay welfare in excess of $2,000. 
Last year the Congress corrected this in- 
equity. It is expected that continuance of 
the formula at the level authorized by this 
body last year will enable an additional 3 
million disadvantaged children to be counted 
in the computation of allotments to local 
school districts. Because of our action many 
disadvantaged children heretofore excluded 
will be able to benefit from special educa- 
tional programs. 

The bill also provides that, except in spe- 
cial circumstances, no county will receive 
less in grants for its local educational agen- 
cles than was allocated to that county from 
appropriations of the preceding fiscal year. 

The Committee has also added to Title I a 
new section authorizing special incentive 
grants of up to $50 million in the aggregate 
per year. To qualify for an incentive grant, 
a State's effort index, based on the ratio of 
its total expenditure for elementary and sec- 
ondary education to its total personal in- 
come, must exceed the national effort index 
for that year. 

With respect to Title III of ESEA, this bill 
reflects two basic decisions of the Committee: 
First, that there is merit in the argument 
which holds that to build the State agencies 
up through Title V, but to ignore them in the 
administrative pattern of Title III, is ques- 
tionable policy. And second, that to turn the 
program over to the State agencies completely 
and at once, regardless of their degree of 
readiness, would be equally questionable. 
From these two decisions has come what I 
feel will prove to be a viable compromise. 

Under the proposal before us, one-third of 
the Title III moneys for fiscal year 1969 would 
be granted by the Commissioner of Education 
to State agencies with approved State plans, 
while two-thirds of the funds would remain 
with the Commissioner for use in direct 
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funding of local applications. The money 
granted to the State agencies would be used 
in funding the same types of projects as are 
now funded under Title III, but the State 
agencies, rather than the Commissioner, 
would have approval authority. 

In fiscal year 1970, the Title III appropria- 
tion would be split down the middle—one- 
half for the State agencies with approved 
plans, one-half for use by the Commissioner 
in funding local projects. In fiscal year 1971, 
two-thirds of the funds would be in the 
State plan sector of the program, while one- 
third would remain at the disposal of the 
Office of Education for direct funding of 
local activities. 

The bill would also add two other provi- 
sions to the Title III program which are of 
special interest to me. The first provision 
would require each State to establish a State 
advisory council for Title III. This council 
would be representative of the State’s cul- 
tural and educational resources, and it would 
include members from the various levels and 
areas of the educational system. The council 
would, among other duties, advise the State 
educational agency with respect to drawing 
up and implementing its State plan. 

The final Title III provision I would men- 
tion has to do with the use of funds, both 
in projects funded under State plans and in 
special projects funded directly by the Com- 
missioner. The Committee has learned that, 
in the first two years of program operation, 
only about six and one-half percent of all 
Title III grant moneys have been allocated 
to special educational activities for handi- 
capped children, This is simply not sufficient 
when compared to the scope of the problem 
posed to our schools by these specially cir- 
cumstanced children. Therefore, the bill 
under consideration would require that at 
least 15 percent of the money granted State 
agencies under State plans, and at least 15 
percent of the funds retained by the Com- 
missioner for local grants, be used for ac- 
tivities designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of handicapped children. 

With regard to Title V of ESEA, I would 
call my colleagues’ attention to three pro- 
posed amendments. First, the existing divi- 
sion of appropriations calls for 85 percent to 
be apportioned among the States and leaves 
15 percent in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner for making special project grants. 
H.R. 7819 would alter these percentages to 
95 to 5, respectively. Second, the bill before 
us would amend Tile V so that each State 
agency would have to distribute 10 percent 
of its grant moneys among its local educa- 
tional agencies, these moneys to be used by 
the local agencies for any of the purposes of 
the Title which can be applied at the local 
level. And finally on Title V, your Commit- 
tee has reinstituted, with some changes, a 
new Part B, providing grants for compre- 
hensive educational planning and evalua- 
tion. 

With regard to Title VI, the education of 
the handicapped act, the bill before us au- 
thorizes the establishment of regional re- 
source centers to provide testing and evalu- 
ation services to determine whether a child 
is physically or mentally handicapped and 
to develop programs to meet the child’s 
needs, 


These facilities include specialists in all 
the physical and mental disorders and dis- 
abilities and will thus be able to provide 
answers, help and services to the parents 
and teachers of the child who does not seem 
to fit into the usual and recognizable dis- 
ability categories. If we are ever to provide 
these children with an educational bill of 
rights, diagnostic centers are of primary 
importance, 

Almost of equal importance is a financial 
incentive for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, recruiting and information activities 
to enlist professional teachers to undertake 
the training of the handicapped. At present 
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there are approximately only 70,000 in the 
field where it is estimated that a minimum 
of 300,000 is needed. 

We have also provided that the smaller 
states will receive a minimum of $100,000 
per year. This is a minimal amount and 
since the program is already more than 150 
years late the smaller States are in dire need 
of the funds above and beyond those which 
could be expected under the present for- 
mula. 

A new program also authorizes grants and 
contracts for the establishment and opera- 
tion of model centers for the education, care 
and training of deaf blind children. The prob- 
lem of how to prepare a child who is both 
deaf and blind for optimum development in 
our society has long been a perplexing one. 
Neither the group of specialists serving the 
visually handicapped, nor the group serving 
the auditory handicapped have known quite 
how to approach the problem. 

Obviously, what is required is a special 
environment designed to meet the multiple 
needs of such a child. 

The problem has been highlighted by the 
recent German Measles epidemic (1963-1965) 
which is one major cause of visual and audi- 
tory handicaps. In non-epidemic years there 
are annually 2,000 children born to rubella— 
exposed mothers—where as during an epi- 
demic year estimates of various agencies 
range from 10,000 to 30,000 children were 
born with rubella syndrome. 

In 1967 and 1968 school year, seven educa- 
tional facilities in the United States are pro- 
viding special services for 110 deaf blind chil- 
dren. The American Foundation for the Blind 
reports some 564 deaf blind persons under 
age 21. 

In light of the American Foundation for 
the Blind's figure and the conservative esti- 
mates of the dually handicapped outgrowth 
of the rubella epidemic current services are 
grossly inadequate for the proper care of 
these children. 

The legislation in H.R. 7810 provides for 
the model development of local centers to 
provide deaf blind children with comprehen- 
sive diagnostic educational and related serv- 
ices beginning as early in life as feasible, 
The center will also make available to parents 
and professionals consultive services, special 
training and other information that will 
assist them in caring for and educating deaf 
blind children. 

Mr. President, I would respectfully call 
the attention of my colleagues to Title IV 
of the bill as added by the Committee. This 
new Title addresses itself to what has prob- 
ably been the most troublesome aspect of 
ESEA program administration for local 
schoolmen; the problem of late funding and 
its concomitant insufficient planning time. 
I am sure that every Senator is aware through 
his constituent mail of the problem created 
by the disparity between the Federal appro- 
priation calendar and the academic calen- 
dar. Rather than rehearse the voluminous 
testimony on this matter, I shall merely 
sketch the situation as it developed last 
year. 

The fiscal year 1967 appropriation for Title 
I of ESEA was contained in PL 89-697, which 
was signed on October 27, 1966. It was late 
November before OE could inform each State 
of its “estimated” allocation. It was late Feb- 
ruary, 1967, before the States learned their 
actual allocations of funds for use in the 
school year which was then 6 months old. 
This sort of scheduling, of course, can only 
lead to chaos in planning. And the fiscal 
year 1967 instance was not a one-of-a-kind 
happening. For here we are in November of 
a new school year, without a final decision 
on the authorization or appropriation for 
ESEA programs. 

To solve this problem, the Committee has 
drafted language to put the ESEA programs 
on an advanced funding basis. That is, funds 
would be appropriated in one fiscal year for 
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obligation in the next fiscal year. Under this 
method of financing, the States and local 
school districts would have the necessary 
fiscal data in time for adequate planning. 
To assure this end, the new Title IV also 
contains language authorizing the Commis- 
sioner, in the event that no Title I appro- 
priation has been made by May 15th of a 
fiscal year for use in the next fiscal year, to 
execute grant agreements for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. President, two and one-half years ago 
this body decided, in what I consider to have 
been a laudable and final manner, that there 
would be broad-based Federal assistance to 
the Nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. In so deciding, however, we did not 
absolve ourselves of future responsibilities 
in that area of the public spectrum. Rather, 
we set for ourselves a continuing and vital 
assignment, an assignment of which another 
portion is now due. I urge that we complete 
this year’s installment of that continuing 
assignment by passing the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, 
and I urge that we do it today. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to express my personal appreciation to 
Senator Yarborough and to the members of 
the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation for their initiative and outstanding 
leadership in their effort to promote the 
cause of bilingual education. 

For all children, reading is the most 
academic tool and the one in which failure 
causes the greatest discouragement. 

This is especially true for the child whose 
mother or family tongue is not English. 
There is considerable evidence that children 
from these backgrounds are frustrated in the 
schools. They learn in neither English or 
their family language. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the cor- 
respondence I have received from the Ver- 
mont educators and administrators in sup- 
port of the bilingual educational act. 

Sharing in the benefits of this legislation 
will be American school children from a wide 
variety of family linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds, including French, Spanish, 
Syrian, Oriental, Portuguese, Eskimo, Greek, 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian and many more. 

The concern under this Act is for the 
mother tongue and English. It will assist lo- 
cal school districts with special teaching pro- 
grams to help overcome the serious language 
barriers that handicap 4 million children 
because English is a foreign language to 
them. Since it has been our public school 
tradition either to ignore that mother tongue 
or to discourage its use, non-English speak- 
ing students are forced to either fit into the 
mold or fall by the wayside. 

Yet experience has proven that if education 
is to succeed, it must be designed wherever 
practicable to the educational needs of the 
students, 

The inadequacy of our present educational 
system in this regard has produced a fruit- 
less dissipation of our tax dollars, teacher 
efforts and student's potential. 

The legislation before the Senate this 
afternoon seeks to correct this anomaly. To- 
day, job opportunities, income levels, eco- 
nomic advancement, in fact all the aspects 
of personal and family well-being are closely 
linked to educational achievement and the 
ability to communicate effectively with one 
another. 

I urge this body, Mr. President, to strike 
at the roots of poverty by providing these 
more than 4 million non-English speaking 
children an adequate opportunity for the 
kind of education long denied them, 

Mr. President, the ringing of school bells 
reminds us that two years have gone by since 
the funding of the ESEA, Its success can be 
measured by the innovation of creative proj- 
ects which are already underway in a number 
of our Nation’s schools. 

Its shortcomings were also measured more 
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dramatically and more destructively than 
ever during our long hot summer. 

Since its enactment, the ESEA has brought 
the beginning of hope to the poor and minor- 
ities of our Nation, Enacted substantially as 
a bipartisan effort, its drafting was the work 
of dedicated members on both sides of the 
aisle. It is in this spirit that we should move 
ahead this afternoon to assure the continua- 
tion of what we have already accomplished. 

But despite all our efforts, I do not view 
the present form of Federal Assistance to 
education as UTOPIC, 

The o act was far from perfect. We 
altered it last year to increase its effective- 
ness, We are in the process of doing so again 
this afternoon in the amendments contained 
in H.R. 7819. 

The new amendments make requirements 
that have proven necessary as inadequacies 
in the operation of the law have made them- 
selves apparent. But as we refine year by year 
it becomes more apparent that the Congress 
should turn to general aid rather than cate- 
gorical grants for particular purposes, Let us 
hope and plan for the time when the chief 
role of the Federal partnership in education 
will be to supply funds to States and Col- 
leges to use for whatever educational pur- 
pose will best serve the needs of their 
students. 

We have long known of the inequitable 
distribution of funds in the original Act 
which resulted in the ten wealthiest counties 
of the U.S. receiving much more than the 
ten poorest counties received for theirs, 

How can such a disposition of funds in a 
law supposedly designed to improve school 
programs for impoverished children be justi- 
fied? 

While it is true that wealthy areas have a 
small percentage of disadvantaged children, 
these youngsters are attending some of the 
best financed and most advanced public 
schools available. Since the Federal funds are 
limited, the money funnelled into wealthy 
school districts necessarily reduces the 
amounts available for desperately under- 
financed schools in areas of very high con- 
centration of poverty such as city slums and 
economically depressed rural areas. 

Clemenceau once remarked that war was 
too important a matter to be left to the gen- 
erals. In the scale of today’s values and to- 
morrow’s, the responsibilities for education 
are too important to be left only to the edu- 
cators. We will move much more rapidly 
toward the solution of our educational prob- 
lems when there is general recognition of the 
fact that they are equally the concern and 
the responsibility of every citizen. 

This problem was underscored succinctly 
and well in the following editorial in the 
November sixth New York Times, entitled 
“Educational Emergency”: 

“The story told by the school system’s 
1966-67 reading scores represents alarm- 
ingly bad news. And the news is rendered 
worse by the manner in which the Board 
of Education tried to indicate progress where 
the stark facts permit only the conclusion 
that no solution to the most basic problem 
of the slum schools has yet been found, 

“One out of three pupils is a year or more 
behind in reading, and the gap, instead of 
being closed, becomes wider in the upper 
grades. To say that the problem exists vir- 
tually only in the ghetto areas merely un- 
derlines the nature of the emergency: the 
schools’ current priority mission is not to 
prove that they can do a creditable job with 
affluent middle-class youngsters but rather 
to find ways of halting the retardation, and 
attending alienation, of the underprivileged. 

“To succeed, the schools admittedly need 
the mobilization of virtually all the other 
community resources, from improved hous- 
ing to greater support on the part of ghetto 
parents themselves. But first and foremost 
the schools must. mobilize their own re- 
sources, with the full acknowledgment that 
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the conditions are those of a crisis and the 
disease is one of epidemic proportions. At- 
tempts to cover up the extent of the emer- 
gency by jargon-ridden and soothing pub- 
licity releases can only serve to lessen the 
very community concern and professional 
commitment without which there can be no 
hope at all—for the future of the deprived 
children and of the city itself. 

“The bright spot in a desperately grim 
situation is that the reading scores also pin- 
point a few—all too few—islands of real 
progress and accomplishment, despite ghet- 
to conditions. School Superintendent Ber- 
nard E. Donovan acknowledged this and 
attributed it to the “creative leadership” of 
individual principals. Thus he underscored 
the plea, repeatedly made by this news- 
paper, to reorganize the system in a fashion 
that identifies and recruits such leadership 
and subsequently gives it full freedom to 
forge ahead. 

“Until this happens, all the grandiose 

slogans, from “More Effective Schools” to 
“Focus on Fundaments” will—as the scores 
show—be palliatives at best and ineffective 
window dressing at worst. The city’s most 
fundamental education crisis cannot be at- 
tacked with imagination and without regard 
for the status quo of organization and meth- 
ods.” 
Mr. Proury. As we note, Mr. President, we 
still have a long way to go to meet the ed- 
ucational needs of this Nation, There is still 
an enormous amount of unfinished business 
on hand, 

ESEA has responded to the educational 
challenges at many levels and with increasing 
means, but vast backwaters of educational 
poverty still exist in America—from the 
slums of our great cities to the remote areas 
of Vermont. Despite our immense education- 
al efforts this Nation has more unemploy- 
able adolescents in the 16 to 19 year age 
group than any country in Europe. 

Three out of ten young Americans this 
year will not finish high school. Only four 
out of ten will continue their education 
beyond the 12th grade. Several million will 
become our unemployables—the drop-outs 
from tomorrow’s world. 

The job of our nation’s school is especial- 
ly critical in view of the large number of 
workers under twenty-five years. By 1970 it 
is estimated that there may be close to 
twelve million of the young adult workers, 
representing about fourteen percent of the 
total labor force compared to ten percent in 
1960, A large percentage of these youngsters 
will never have had the educational opportu- 
nities to prepare them for their life's voca- 
tion. The failure of education to meet the 
needs of students in high schools lessens 
their employment opportunities, The un- 
employment rate among those who fail to 
finish high school is fifty percent greater than 
among those who complete high school. 

The responsibility of children is to learn 
and the responsibility of the schools is to 
make this learning possible and meaningful. 
It is a simple fact that some children enjoy 
school more than others. By the same token 
the schools are going to have to assume the 
responsibility when the child walks into the 
classroom to help him to get to the next 
step. 

School systems must begin thinking in 
terms of assisting the poor child and his 
parents. Public schools must be ready to take 
on new partners. They must realize that new 
voices are clamoring to be heard. Educators 
must welcome and encourage a responsible 
interest in the schools by laymen who hold 
no Official position except that of citizen, 

The concerns many of us have about the 
deficiencies of the schools and their lack of 
adequate service are concerns which Harry 
Golden, the sage of North Carolina, expressed 
in the following article, entitled There Are 
Just Too Many Experts on Education”: 
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“THERE ARE JUST TOO MANY EXPERTS ON 
EDUCATION 
“(By Harry Golden) 

“One of the many problems afflicting 
American education is that it is constantly 
subjected to criticism and review by a whole 
nation of experts. 

“All of us, more or less, have been educated 
and almost all of us have sent our children 
to school, These two facts alone make a man 
or woman an expert, fully competent to judge 
and direct any school anywhere. 

“As the result, now all of us know there are 
at least 15 different programs to produce bi- 
lingual high school graduates but each of our 
high schools has all it can do to produce, on 
occasion, a student able to read and write 
English with some facility. 

“While I have no statistics, nor will I seek 
any, I am willing to bet that half of the 
budget for all of our municipalities goes to 
the cause of education. This half, of course, 
includes plant as well as curricula, mainte- 
nance as well as faculty. Yet every munici- 
pality is eager for state or Federal aid. There 
is never enough money. 


“Too many boards? 


“Every municipality, however, is usually 
able to run its police, fire, sanitation and 
road departments at far less cost and with 
far less mismanagement. It may be that the 
assorted boards of education and boards of 
regents are an anomaly in a society as highly 
centralized as ours. 

“It would seem one of the functions of such 
boards is to relate education to the total 
needs of the community. But in the long run 
the Board of Education serves a divisive 
interest. 

“The board often dissolves its functions in 
interminable arguments about whether a 
merit system will jazz up the school or 
whether the tracking system, which divides 
students into smart, mediocre and dumb, 
ought to persevere. 

“Here and there, I suppose, a board has 
solved the problem of integration. But I know 
when New York City’s Board of Education 
tried to solve racial imbalances in the school 
system by busing, the outrage that greeted 
the plan made the annoyance that greeted 
President. Johnson’s proposed surtax look 
like joy over the receipt of a Federal bonus. 

“The number one problem in our schools 
is integration. This problem is usually solved 
by the principal. It is the captain who saves 
the ship in a typhoon and rarely the shipping 
company's board of directors. 


“What kind of man? 


“The second problem besetting our educa- 
tional system is that few educators, let alone 
parents and students, have any idea of the 
sort of man a school system should produce. 
For centuries, the faculty, say, at Oxford and 
Cambridge could predict exactly the gradu- 
ates turned out each year. They knew what 
attitudes, what values, what expectations 
each student would need to pass into the ebb 
and flow of English life. Apparently these 
were just the sort of men England needed to 
win its Empire and its wars. But with the 
advent of the industrial revolution this 
graduate became passe. 

“No one has yet been able to figure out 
exactly how and for what we should educate 
students. There are an inordinate number 
of farmers sitting on fallow land waiting 
for the city to grow to make them million- 
aires. But if an agricultural college anyway 
has made a determined effort to re-educate 
these farmers, to put the land to use, then 
Iam unaware of it. 

“We have land-poor farmers and language- 
poor students and between them multi-mil- 
lion dollar complexes able to reach neither. 
The farmers don’t know there are granaries 
anxious for millet and the students don’t 
know what a dependent clause is. It takes 
millions of dollars to get this far.” 
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Mr. Proury. As Commissioner Harold Howe 
expressed it at the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on Educational Administration 
last summer: 

“If we claim that laymen sometimes ham- 
per the advance of the schools, we must also 

that laymen built and paid for 
them. And they have done a remarkable job. 
Considering the sacrifices that citizens who 
are not educators have made and continue 
to make on behalf of education, it seems to 
me more accurate to think of them as ama- 
teurs—in the best sense of the word—rather 
than as laymen. For though both words con- 
note a lack of professional qualification, the 
word “amateur,” in addition, signifies a man 
who does what he does for the love of it, not 
for what he can get out of it. 

“I suspect that in the surge of faith in 
education that has characterized the last few 
years, too many Americans have neglected 
to pay enough attention to what kinds of 
education we are talking about—what stand- 
ards of quality we have in mind and how 
universal we believe quality education should 
be. I congratulate all of those—who have 
taken on the responsibility of leading the 
drive to give all our children the best edu- 
cation that money, talent, training, and 
initiative can provide.” 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has not achieved perfection, Mr. Presi- 
dent. H.R. 7819 is the second of many steps 
we will have to take if we are to provide the 
youth of America the necessary tools and 
vital weapons it needs to face the complex 
and technical challenges of today and to- 
morrow. There is a demonstrated need that 
further action on our part is needed for 

the education programs at a greater 
level than now exists if we are to meet our 
commitments. However, the act has, on the 
whole justified the faith the Senate has 
shown it. 

I support the program strongly and ask 
for its continuation and expansion. I expect 
the local education leaders who are in charge 
of the various projects to make every effort 
to assure that every dollar spent produces 
a dollar’s worth of benefits. 

And, I hope that every local resident will 
complain constructively when errors are 
made. 

I strongly believe that H.R. 7819 is a step 
forward in educational excellence. This leg- 
islation is greatly needed if we are to in- 
sure the future development of the local 
educational systems. And since this body 
time and time again has indicated its belief 
in the importance of education for all citi- 
zens, I call upon my colleagues to give their 
close attention and support to the bipartisan 
amendments being proposed today. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
questioning begins I wish to say that 
several Senators spoke to me before I 
began this morning. I assured them I 
would suggest the absence of a quorum 
at the conclusion of my speech because 
they were aware that the first part of my 
presentation would be this speech on leg- 
islative history. They, too, are busy 
men—some of them are meeting in com- 
mittee at this moment—but they wanted 
to come to the Chamber to participate in 
this debate when the appropriate mo- 
ment arrived, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
has just indicated that he wishes to ask 
some questions. I am sure that he will 
permit me to take at least a few minutes 
for a quorum call, not a complete 
quorum call, before responding to ques- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I shall withhold my re- 
quest at the suggestion of the acting ma- 
jority leader. I yield the floor for such 
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action as he wishes to take, with the un- 
derstanding that when he has completed 
his matter he will suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul G. Clark, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Assistant Administrator for the 
Agency for International Development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK—IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the diplomatic 
and foreign service placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate return to the consideration 
of legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have had a number 
of letters from school superintendents in 
Ohio expressing distress on the basis of 
their understanding that the qualifying 
condition for receiving aid in elementary 
schools has been changed by setting the 
high income amount of a family at $2,000 
instead of $3,000 which was contained 
in the 1965 act. In other words, in 1965, 
we declared by law that any family earn- 
ing less than $3,000 was in the low-in- 
come bracket and schools were entitled 
to elementary school aid on that basis. 

The school superintendents stated in 
their letters that action has been taken 
to reduce the $3,000 qualifying amount 
down to $2,000. 

I understand that there is some dif- 
ference between what the House has done 
and what the Senate has done. 

I wish the Senator from Oregon would 
clarify the situation as it exists on the 
basis of the pending bill, which the 
Senator has already discussed. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the ques- 
tion. It is a question that is in the mind 
not only of the Senator from Ohio, but 
also in the minds of several other Sena- 
tors who have already spoken to me 
about it. It is a very important question 
dealing with the legislative history of 
this measure. I want no doubt about it 
left in the Recorp this morning. Before 
I turn to the committee report, let me 
say by way of summary what has hap- 
pened. 

It is true that the House changed the 
low-income factor for fiscal year 1968 
from $3,000 to $2,000 to be effective for 
that year and every year thereafter, un- 
til title I is fully funded. As far as our 
committee was concerned, one of the 
reasons for our action was the problem 
of funding. 

We passed the bill in 1966 with a 
$3,000 level income factor in the for- 
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mula. There developed thereafter a dif- 
ference of opinion over authorizations 
and appropriations. 

I have spoken about that in my major 
legislative history address this morning. 

There is nothing my committee can 
do about the level of funding recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I think a great mistake has been made 
in cutting back on the education funds. 
It happens to be one of the realities of 
our time. However, we have to move from 
that. 

The Senate committee did not accept 
the House action to cure the difficulties 
caused by under funding, we followed 
what we believe to be a better course. 
The Senate bill retains the $3,000 figure, 
but adds a county savings feature. We 
will be in conference. All I can say is 
that we will be in conference with the 
House. I am for the Senate language. 
Unless the Senate reverses me in debate, 
I shall go to conference urging the Sen- 
ate approach. I do not have to tell the 
Senator from Ohio that no one can guar- 
antee what the final figure will be. 

With regard to the formula factor I 
cannot tell the Senator whether it will 
be $3,000 or $2,000. My suspicion is that 
there will be a practical solution. But, 
that is fortunately one of the realities of 
the legislative process. 

I have already had materia] placed in 
the Recorp earlier for the country as a 
whole, on title I county grants. I have 
here the comparative allocations for ma- 
jor cities under the House and Senate 
bills. In looking at it, my eye lights upon 
Cleveland. Under the House bill, Cleve- 
land would receive $5,527,604. Under the 
Senate version, Cleveland would receive 
$5,869,644. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
Cleveland would do better under the Sen- 
ate bill than under the House bill. But, 
let me say most respectfully to Senators, 
and to the Senator from Ohio in partic- 
ular, that it will be true that some cities 
will be favored by the Senate bill and 
sore cities will be favored by the House 
bill. 

Certainly, I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, cannot be whipsawed into reach- 
ing my decisions by the fact that some 
cities will get less and some more. I must 
look at the totality of the bill and find 
out whether I think the interests of edu- 
cation will be better served by the for- 
mula of the House bill or the formula of 
the Senate bill. 

We reached the conclusion in commit- 
tee that educational interests would be 
better served by the Senate bill. That is 
why we retained the $3,000 figure. I do 
not know what the final result will be. I 
cannot give it to both groups. One or the 
other will lose, depending on whether 
they fare better or worse under one bill 
or the other. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the formula under 
which a local school district can qualify 
is not only different with respect to the 
definition of a poverty-level family, which 
in the House bill has been set at $2,000 
and in the Senate bill at $3,000, but that 
there are also different elements in the 
formula fixing the allocation? 

Mr. MORSE There is a basic difference 
in allocating appropriated funds. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE, That is the basic dif- 
ference; yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Senator 
from Ohio that counsel has just whis- 
pered in my ear that he thinks I should 
make perfectly clear to the Senator— 
although I thought I had covered it— 
that the act as we brought it to the floor 
is unchanged with respect to the family 
income factor of existing law. Existing 
law is unchanged. The point we need to 
keep in mind is what we are talking about 
is distributing the funds appropriated 
equitably. 

Mr. President, I know that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has read it, but for the 
record, I wish to insert in the RECORD, 
without taking time to read it, a more 
detailed clarification of what I have just 
said. It is on page 10 of the committee 
report under the heading “Adjustments 
Where Necessitated by Appropriations.” 

This is the matter that I went into 
earlier this morning in great detail. I 
am sure that the Senator from Ohio 
would not want me to take the time 
to repeat it now. I have given it to him 
in the printed form of the committee 
report, and it answers the questions that 
he has asked in greater detail than I 
have in this brief summary, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Adjustments where necessitated by 
appropriations 

The committee recommends amendments 
to section 208 (relating to adjustments ne- 
cessitated by appropriations) designed to 
mitigate the impact of the title I fiscal year 
1968 appropriation for title I, which is only 
$147 million more than the appropriations 
for fiscal year 1967. Under existing law, the 
low-income factor effective for fiscal year 
1968 is $3,000. In addition, beginning in fiscal 
year 1968 States which are below the na- 
tional average in per-pupil expenditures re- 
ceive title I allocations on the basis of the 
national average per pupil expenditure in- 
stead of the State average per-pupil expendi- 
ture. 

If the maximum grants computed under 
the authorization formula are prorated down 
to the funds level appropriated, certain 
changes take place in the relative allocations 
of various school districts. In addition, the 
increased numbers of children counted under 
the $3,000 formula has produced the side 
effect of reducing the per-pupll amount 
available for the State agency programs for 
the handicapped, migratory children, and 
neglected and delinquent children in insti- 
tutions. Fortunately the HEW appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1968 provides that 
the aggregate allocations in no State will be 
any less in fiscal year 1968 than allocations 
for the preceding fiscal year. This reduces 
to a minimum interstate transfers of funds 
for fiscal year 1968 which would otherwise 
have occurred. 

The committee recommends langauge pro- 
viding that when the sums appropriated are 
insufficient to fund fully all maximum 
grants— 

1. The State agency programs for the 
handicapped, migratory children, and neg- 
lected and delinquent children in institu- 
tions will be allocated their maximum grants 
without any ratable reduction. 

2. Every county in each State will be allo- 
cated an amount equal to its allocation in 
the preceeding fiscal year for grants to local 
educational agencies within each county. 

3. Every State educational agency will re- 
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ceive for administrative expenses 1 percent of 
the amounts allocated to State agencies and 
counties as provided in paragraphs 1 and 2, 
above, with the minimum specified in section 
207(b) ($150,000 to every State). 

4. Amounts remaining after allocations are 
made as described in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3: 
shall be allocated to local educational agen- 
cies and to State educational agencies for 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
computations under the formula in section 
203 (a) (2). 

The $3,000 low-income factor and the op- 
tion to the State to choose either one-half 
the State per pupil expenditure or one-half 
the national average per pupil expenditure in 
existing law are retained even though the 
budgeted sums for title I fall below the maxi- 
mum grant authorization approximately $2.4 
billion is authorized compared with $1.2 bil- 
lion appropriated for fiscal year 1968. 

The amounts generated by the formula 
under existing law, which is not modified by 
the proposed amendment, bear no 1-to-1 re- 
lationship to the number of children to be 
served by local educational agencies. The lat- 
ter is, and remains, the number of children 
participating in programs carried on in 
schools serving high concentrations of educa- 
tionally deprived children. 

The committee therefore does not expect 
there will be any dilution in the quality of 
programs funded. It hopes that the impact 
upon children participating in them will be 
strengthened. A program designed to provide 
more individualized attention for educa- 
tionally deprived children (for example, a 
higher ratio of aides and other educational 
personnel per pupil) should not be expanded 
to cover more children merely because of the 
changed low-income factor if this would de- 
feat the purposes of intensive educational 
effort when the sums available for the pro- 
gram are but slightly greater than for the 
preceding year. 

The numbers of children participating in 
a local program should be based on the need 
to be served with the funds available rather 
than on the hypothetical numbers of chil- 
dren counted under the formula for com- 
puting maximum grants, 

A mere proration of funds defeats the ends 
of the act. In providing to each county 
greater certainty by assuring that it will 
first receive allocations equal to the amounts 
allocated to local educational agencies with- 
in such county during the preceding year, the 
committee desires to provide some flexibility 
to the county, not only because school dis- 
trict boundaries may change but also to take 
into account shifting low-income popula- 
tion patterns. Beyond such considerations, 
however, the committee expects that a 
school district will be allocated first an 
amount equal to its allocation for the pre- 
ceding year, and then its pro rata share of 
that county’s allocations over and above the 
previous year’s allocation. Among the reasons 
the committee did not specify in the amend- 
ment to section 208 that the adjustments 
would go down to school districts is that it 
desired to avoid rigidity and to fit the for- 
mula to the availability of census data, 
which is not always available at the school 
district level. Further, in the committee 
view, the role of the State education agency 
under the act ought not to be circumscribed. 
Under the reported bill no change is made 
in the important responsibilities exercised 
by the State educational agencies in select- 
ing criteria governing title I participation of 
school districts within the county. 

Where more recent satisfactory data 18 
available on the various components which 
comprise educational deprivation which is 
appropriately applicable to school districts 
within counties, the State educational 
agency under the statutes can use such 
data in making subcounty allocations in or- 
der to assure that funds go to school districts 
in proportion to their current need. Thus, 
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there may be some shifts of allocations 
among school districts within counties un- 
der these conditions. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
a tabulation of what will be the impact 
upon the principal cities of the country 
in the House version and in the Senate 
version of the bill. May I assume that 
the increase in the amounts, as reflected 
by this tabulation dealing with Cleve- 
land, will generally be applicable to all 
the school districts in Ohio on the basis 
of the formula adopted by the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. MORSE. The formula will be ap- 
plicable, but I cannot tell the Senator 
what the effect of the formula will be on 
all the other cities in Ohio, because I do 
not know. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It may vary. That is, 
in some instances they will get more? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And in some instances, 
less? 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that so? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I have inserted in 
the Recorp a tabulation, county by 
county, of what would flow to the coun- 
ties under one formula or the other. I 
have already done that, but I want coun- 
sel to get the tabulation and hand it to 
the Senator from Ohio, because that will 
give him the basic data. 

Let us take the exhibit to which the 
Senator from Ohio is referring. I have 
already placed it in the Recorp. I point 
out that Cleveland will get more under 
the Senate version. Now, drop down to 
Oakland, Calif., which will get less. 

I have not yet heard from the two Sen- 
ators from California, but I will before 
the day is over, in that they are going to 
be concerned about the fact that they 
will get less for some cities in their State. 
They undoubtedly will say, “I prefer the 
House formula.” But I go back to the 
committee’s point: We took a look at the 
whole picture and we decided the edu- 
cational interests of the country would 
be best served by the Senate formula. 

Let me finish with this thought, and 
then I will be glad to listen to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio again. 

It is true—and it is the point I made 
in the beginning—that what is really 
controlling in this matter, and the whole 
problem is created by it, is the shortage 
of funding. If the authorized funds had 
been made available, then we would not 
have had the House version. It is because 
the House ran into the fund shrinkage 
that caused them, on the basis of repre- 
sentations that were made from areas 
in their constituencies, other than areas 
like Cleveland, to make the change. So 
they came out with the $2,000 figure, 
which in those areas would be more 
helpful. That is the only explanation I 
can give for the House version. 

Well, we tried to be responsive to the 
needs of their constituents, just as the 
Senator from Ohio is, and rightly so. We 
took a look at that, and we said, as this 
particular exhibit shows, if it is exam- 
ined, that, taking the country as a whole, 
in spite of the funds, we think the pres- 
ent law, with its $3,000 figure, serves 
education best. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Is it fair to say that, 
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under the Senate formula, the greater 
the number of people in the poverty class 
in a county, the greater the help that 
comes from the Federal Government? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true of the for- 
mula operation, plus the fact that the 
formula also contains factors relating to 
States per pupil expenditure and the na- 
tional average per pupil expenditure. Do 
not forget that we have the State per 
pupil expenditure factor that is involved 
in the formula. Of course, if we are deal- 
ing with a State that is below the na- 
tional average level of pupil support, that 
could change the amounts received. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that, but, 
basically, the Senate version did have in 
mind helping especially the poverty 
stricken areas? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. But the help that was 
to be accorded to the poverty-stricken 
areas would vary, because the contribu- 
tion made by the State in some instances 
was high and in some instances was low. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. Let us get 
it out on top of the table: That created 
in our committee a considerable amount 
of discussion among the Senators who 
represent States with high State contri- 
butions, like New York. I see my good 
friend from Texas here [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. He will smile when I call at- 
tention to this discussion in the com- 
mittee, because he was on one side of the 
argument and the Senators from New 
York and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
were on the other side. I thought the 
Senator from Texas did a magnificent 
job in presenting his point of view. We 
worked out those adjustments which we 
thought were the most equitable adjust- 
ments we could make. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit, the Senator from Ohio wants to put 
a final question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understanding 
that under this $3,000 low-income quali- 
fication, the school superintendent com- 
putes the number of children in school 
coming from families with incomes of 
less than $3,000, and then takes that 
number and multiplies the figure by one- 
half of what the State contributes, and 
that product—— 

Mr. MORSE. This is a technical mat- 
ter, the allocations to the State are com- 
puted in the Office of Education. The 
State educational agency sets the cri- 
teria for within county distribution. 

I am talking now about money appro- 
priated, not about the money authorized 
by the formula. 

I ought to point out to the Senator 
that school districts get a prorated 
amount based upon the amount that is 
authorized. 

If the Senator from North Carolina 
will yield, I wish now to yield to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
since I mentioned him. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oregon was generous 
enough to answer an inquiry by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio about some discussion 
in the committee on the title I formula. 
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It developed in the committee hearings 
that this past year, under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, with 
the formula originally in it, for West- 
chester County, one of the richest coun- 
ties in the United States, allocations 
were made on the basis of some $416 per 
child; but in the mountain counties in 
Appalachia, with some of the poorest 
counties, allocations were made on the 
basis of approximately $119 per child. 
So the richest county was getting almost 
four times per child as much as the poor- 
est counties in the United States. I 
thought then that it was a gross injus- 
tice. So we have this modified formula 
whereby no county will receive less than 
the national average. I still think it is 
not just. I voted for the first Elementary 
and Secondary Education bill, it is true, 
because for so long we had been trying 
to get an education bill passed, despite 
an inequitable formula. We have a more 
just formula, in my opinion, although it 
is not sufficiently just. 

Why should a child in one State have 
an allocation of $121, while a child in 
Westchester County, N.Y., gets an allo- 
cation of $416? To have the children 
in one of the richest counties in the 
country receive four times as much as 
is allocated to the children in a poor 
county is unfair. 

We have a formula in this bill, which 
the Senator from Oregon has described, 
in which no State will get less than the 
national average, which is around $255. 
So no State and no county or school 
district will be authorized to receive an 
allocation of less than $255 per child. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Also, the reason we have 
put in a county savings formula in this 
bill is to see to it that they get no less 
than they received in the last fiscal year, 
to try to lessen the impact of possible 
curtailments which otherwise could have 
occurred. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator has 
pointed out that under the House for- 
mula some counties would get less; so the 
Senate committee added the provision to 
make sure no county would get less 
money than received the preceding year. 
In the many poverty-stricken areas, that 
is an important provision. In summary, 
I feel we have improved the formula 
although it still is not perfectly fair, I 
favor the bill, although I am reluctant 
about the formula. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator men- 
tioned Westchester County, N.Y. I am 
quite certain in my recollection that 
that was one of the subjects of discus- 
sion back in 1965, when it was pointed 
out that the richest county in the Na- 
tion was getting the highest amount un- 
der the formula, while the poorest coun- 
ties were getting substantially less. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Getting very lit- 
tle in relation to the need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Getting very little. 
And it is the position of the Senator from 
Texas that the bill as now written is in- 
tended to give some assurance that the 
greater the poverty, the greater the help 
will be that comes from the Federal 
Government. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. I think that 
this should be like the formula under 
the Hill-Burton law. I see that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
is present. Under such formulas used in 
the past, the amount of money received 
was on the basis of the impoverished 
condition of the area. In other words, 
the poorer the area, the more money 
was received. The formula followed an 
inverse ratio: The richer the area, the 
less money it received because there was 
not as great a need. 

As this Elementary and Secondary 
School Act was originally passed, it fol- 
lowed a formula which was the opposite 
of that. The richer you were, the more 
you got. That has been one great in- 
equity in the law as it heretofore existed. 
We have come a considerable way along 
the road toward correction of that in- 
equity. We have not come all the way, 
but we have come part way. 

Under this compromise formula sub- 
ject to appropriations, no county will 
receive less than $255 per child; and no 
county will receive less than they got 
under the bill last year. I am sure the 
Senator from Ohio will agree that this 
is a great step toward correcting the in- 
justice which previously existed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am correct, am 
I not, that that is the minimum amount 
which will now go to any child? 

Mr. MORSE, Two hundred and fifty- 
five dollars and thirty-four cents is one- 
half the national average per pupil ex- 
penditure. The option to use that figure 
or one-half the State per pupil expendi- 
un remains unchanged from existing 
aw. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. So that, in the 
very impoverished counties, where a 
county school district was receiving, un- 
der the old formula $119 per child this 
will represent a substantial increase. 

Mr. MORSE. The minimum figure of 
$255.34, I point out to the Senator from 
Ohio, was a part of a compromise made 
in conference last year. As the Senator 
from Texas and the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] can tell the Senator, we thus 
reconciled what would otherwise have 
been irreconciable differences. Unfortu- 
nately, that is, in plain terms, what was 
involved. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Unfortunately 
for my State, we are 34th in the Nation 
in per capita income. In a State of about 
10% million we have about 2% million 
people in the poverty bracket, with fam- 
ily incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 
That represents more people within the 
poverty bracket than in any other State 
in the Union. As I say, it is unfortunate; 
and I have devoted my political life to 
attempting to remedy that situation. 

One cause of it is that we are one of 
only 13 States in the Union without a 
minimum wage law. The Federal mini- 
mum wage law, passed by this body, 
affects more people in my State than 
in any other State, because it has no 
minimum wage law of its own. It has 
been backward in that, as in many other 
areas of State legislation. 

Against the background of that sit- 
uation, needing this school money, I 
thought it was grossly unjust that poor 
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counties receive so little money, and told 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
that I thought it was time for a show- 
down fight for justice. He agreed; and 
under his leadership, the compromise was 
reached. 

Though one book referred to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon as “The Tiger in the 
Senate,” I have never seen a Senator 
work more diligently to achieve harmony 
than he has on this matter. He is devoted 
to the interests of the schools. Certainly, 
in the work of this committee, he was 
Mr. Conciliation; and due to his master- 
ful efforts, I believe the pending bill rep- 
resents a vast improvement over previous 
bills, and I take my hat off to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, not only for his patience 
in sitting through the committee hear- 
ings and his devotion to education, but 
for his spirit of conciliation in dealing 
with vast differences of point of view 
between Senators. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
what I think is a great addition to the 
achievement of justice for the poor chil- 
dren of our poorer school districts, when 
compared with the old bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as always 
the Senator from Texas is very kind, but 
I tell him again, as I have told him here- 
tofore, that he did as much toward that 
end as any member of the committee. 
Every member of the committee deserves 
credit for whatever good we have been 
able to accomplish. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am about to yield the 
floor so that the Senator from North 
Carolina may proceed in his own right, 
and shall do so as soon as I answer the 
question of the Senator from Ohio. I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. According to the chart 
dealing with large cities, the city of 
Cleveland, in my State, will receive 
$300,000 more, under the Senate version, 
than it would receive under the House 
verison; but Cincinnati, which is also in 
Ohio, will receive $100,000 less under the 
Senate version that it would receive 
od that of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

What is the Senator’s answer or ex- 
planation for that apparent disparity of 
treatment? 

Mr. MORSE. That is just the way the 
statistics add up with respect to the 
number of poverty-stricken children un- 
der one formula in comparison to the 
other. It is just a matter of a mathe- 
matical calculation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the answer 
would be that there are more poverty- 
stricken children in the Cleveland area 
than in the Cincinnati area? 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 483 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of calling up Amendment No. 
483. Before doing so, however, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] may be added as a cosponsor 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators COOPER, YAR- 
BOROUGH, HOLLAND, and SMATHERS, I call 
up an amendment to H.R. 7819 to permit 
the Supreme Court to enforce the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of re- 
ligion and separation of church and 
state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with, and that the amendment 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 483), 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, is 
on page 151, following line 6, insert the 
following: 

TITLE VIII—ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND FREE EXERCISE 
CLAUSES OF THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 
Sec. 801. The approval or disapproval of an 

application of any public or other nonproflit 

agency or institution for a loan or grant 
under— 

(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act of 


1963, 
(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 


t, 

(3) the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, 

(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, 

(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 

(6) the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, 

(7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

(9) the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 


shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
officer making such grant or loan which shall 
be conclusive except as otherwise provided in 
this title. Notice of such order shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and shall con- 
tain such information as the Federal officer 
issuing the order deems necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 802. Any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution which is or may be 
prejudiced by the order of the Federal officer 
making a loan or grant under the authority 
of any of the Acts enumerated in section 
801, in a particular year to another such 
agency or institution, by virtue of the fact 
that the making of such loan or grant serves 
to reduce the amount of funds available for 
loans or grants in such year to the agency 
or institution which is or may be prejudiced, 
and which deems a loan or grant to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment. Defendants in such action shall be the 
Federal officer and the agency or institution 
whose application has been approved. Such 
an action may be brought no later than sixty 
days after the publication of the order of 
the Federal officer in the Federal r. 

Sec. 803. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there was 
imposed an income tax under section 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the 
last preceding calendar or taxable year and 
who has paid any part of such income tax 
and who deems a loan or grant made under 
any of the Acts enumerated in section 801 
to be inconsistent with the provisions re- 
lating to religion in the first amendment to 
the Constitution, may bring a civil action 
in the nature of an action for a declaratory 
Judgment against the Federal officer making 
such a loan or grant. No additional showing 
of direct or indirect financial or other in- 
jury; actual or prospective, on the part of 
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the plaintiff shall be required for the main- 
tenance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days after 
the publication of the order of the Federal 
officer in the Federal Register with respect to 
such loan or grant. In suing under this sub- 
section, the plaintiff may sue either on be- 
half of himself or on behalf of all other tax- 
Payers similarly situated. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of the 
Acts enumerated in section 801 to be incon- 
sistent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment against 
the Federal officer making such a loan or 
grant. Such an action may be brought no 
later than sixty days after the publication of 
the order of the Federal officer in the Federal 
Register with respect to such loan or grant. 
In suing under this subsection, the plaintiff 
sues not only for himself but also in behalf 
of all other citizens to vindicate the public 
interest in the observance of the provisions 
of the first amendment relating to religion. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “citizen” shall include a corporation, 

Sec. 804. Any public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution or agency whose application for a 
loan or grant under any of the Acts enumer- 
ated in section 801 has been denied by the 
Federal officer having appropriate authority 
on the ground that such loan or grant would 
be inconsistent with the provisions relating 
to religion in the first amendment to the 
Constitution may bring an action to review 
the final decision of such Federal officer with- 
in sixty days after such loan or grant has 
been denied. 

Sec. 805. (a) Any action under this title 
shall be brought in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. In 
the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this title 
challenging the constitutional validity of the 
same loan or grant, such court may consoli- 
date such civil actions for the purpose of trial 
and judgment. Any action under this title 
pending before the district court or court of 
appeals for hearing, determination, or review 
shall be heard, determined, or reviewed at the 
earliest practicable time and shall be expe- 
dited in every practicable manner, All 
process, including subpenas, issued by the 
district court of the United States for any 
such district may be served in any other dis- 
trict. In any action under this title the court 
shall have authority to determine all matters 
of fact or law appropriate to a decision of the 
case, No costs shall be assessed against the 
United States in any proceeding under this 
title. In all litigation under this title, the 
Federal officer shall be represented by the 
Attorney General. 

(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in sec- 
tions 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

Sec. 806. (a) An interlocutory injunction 
enjoining the payment of a grant or loan, or 
any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this title may be granted by 
the court at any stage of the proceedings au- 
thorized by this title. 

(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this title, the agency or 
institution receiving the grant made by the 
Federal officer pursuant to such order shall 
refund the unexpended portion of the same, 
and if a loan has been made pursuant to 
such order it shall be refunded with accrued 
interest at the rate fixed therefor, for credit 
to the appropriation from which it was paid. 
The Federal officer may in his discretion per- 
mit deferment for a reasonable time of re- 
payment of the grant or loan including in- 
terest thereon. 
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Sec. 807. If any provision of any Act re- 
ferred to in section 801, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held invalid under this title, 
the remainder of such Act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall make a statement 
on the amendment when the Senator 
finishes, but at this point, may I say I 
should like to join the Senator also as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. I ask that 
my name be added, together with that of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMA TH- 
ERS], as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the Senator’s request, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment would 
remove a technical obstacle for those 
citizens and institutions who wish to 
challenge Federal aid to church-related 
institutions on the grounds that it vio- 
lates the first amendment. 

This amendment is not strange to the 
Senate. It is identical to S.3 which the 
Senate passed without objection earlier 
this year, and S. 2097 which the Senate 
passed, also overwhelmingly, in the 89th 
Congress. This legislation was cospon- 
sored by Senators MORSE, Cooper, CLARK, 
YARBOROUGH, SMATHERS, HOLLAND, FONG, 
and myself. 

The Senate will recall the origin of 
the legislation in the debate that oc- 
curred when the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act was passed in 1963. Because of 
the importance and complexity of the 
constitutional implications of sectarian 
participation in that program, the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment providing for 
judicial determination of first amend- 
ment questions arising under the act. In 
conference, the Senate receded from the 
amendment at the insistence of the 
House. 

In 1965, the distinguished floor man- 
ager of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, then as now, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], 
stated that he would introduce and sup- 
port a judicial review measure if it were 
considered as separate legislation. He 
was true to his promise, and his efforts 
have been instrumental in developing a 
bill which the Senate enacted on two 
occasions, the measure we offer today. 
The Senator’s bill was a joint project of 
himself, the then Attorney General of 
the United States, and the then Solicitor 
General of the United States. The 
amendment has that distinguished a 
paternity. 

The bill S. 2097 of the 89th Congress, 
was the subject of hearings before the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in early 
1966. Distinguished legal and constitu- 
tional scholars testified in support of the 
bill. They were joined by religious lead- 
ers, civil liberties groups, and repre- 
sentatives of major educational organi- 
zations. With the close assistance of 
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these participants, the bill was revised 
and perfected. I do not believe that this 
body has ever considered a measure more 
carefully drafted than this one. On July 
29, 1966, the Senate approved the bill 
and it was sent to the House. There it 
died. 

On the first day of the 90th Congress, 
the bill was again introduced, this time 
as S. 3. Once again the Senate adopted 
it without dissenting vote. It was sent 
to the House on April 11, and referred 
to Committee. There it languishes still 
and will apparently continue to languish. 

It is no secret that I and other sup- 
porters of judicial review were skeptical 
of the chances that a separate bill would 
ever be enacted by Congress. I made my 
opinion quite clear in 1963. I said: 

In my considered judgment, it is neces- 
sary to have the Cooper-Ervin amendment, 
providing for judicial review, inserted in the 
higher education bill before it is enacted 
into law. I say this because I have no hope 
that we shall be able to obtain enactment, 
within any reasonable period of time, of a 
separate bill providing for judicial review of 
the constitutionality of the loans or grants 
authorized by the bill. 

* * * * * 

If we wish to make certain that we shall 
obtain a judicial review of the question, 
we must get it by this [amendment] proc- 
ess; this is so because the House has rejected 
a proposal for a judicial review every time 
it has had an opportunity to do so. 

When the bill was originally introduced 
in the House, it provided for a judicial re- 
view—a provision which the House Commit- 
tee eliminated. 

The House itself refused to agree to a 
provision for judicial review. Moreover, the 
conference committee removed the Cooper- 
Ervin amendment from the bill at the in- 
sistence of House conferees. 


Despite my pessimism, I reluctantly 
agreed with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that the Senate should try 
to have a separate bill enacted. After 
all this time, I regret to say that my pre- 
diction in 1963 has been vindicated, We 
have gotten no action from the House— 
none in the 89th Congress on S. 2097, and 
none in the 90th Congress on S. 3. 

We have now decided to offer this bill 
as an amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for a number 
of reasons. First, the number and the 
size of Federal aid programs involving 
sectarian participation have mush- 
roomed in recent years. As important as 
the first amendment issue was in 1963 
and 1965, it has become even more so 
since then because of the way in which 
the programs have been implemented. 
Some measure of the sophistry and ad- 
ministrative inconsistency connected 
with these programs can be gathered 
from an article in the Washington Post 
of Sunday, November 26, 1967. The sit- 
uation portrayed in this article is a direct 
result of our failure to provide judicial 
review. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Post article be inserted in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, second, re- 
cent judicial decisions, both State and 
Federal, have clouded the constitutional 
lines to such an extent that a definite 
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ruling by the Supreme Court as to the 
proper constitutional limits is even more 
important than ever before in our his- 
tory. At the same time, the growing con- 
fusion over the proper relationship be- 
tween church and state has caused in- 
creased divisions within our country. 
One has only to look at a daily news- 
paper to see evidence of the emotion- 
laden controversy which has developed. 

Third, despite the importance of pro- 
viding for judicial resolution of the 
church-state question, for 4 long years 
the Senate has waited in vain for House 
action on enabling legislation. I now de- 
spair of any other means by which the 
legislation can be enacted. 

Finally, events of the past few weeks 
make quick congressional action impera- 
tive. The Supreme Court on October 16 
accepted certiorari in the case of Flast 
against Gardner which involves a gen- 
eral constitutional attack on the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
If the Congress does not act immediately, 
it is altogether possible that the deci- 
sion in this case will create chaos in the 
program and in the many others in 
which the church-state issue is inti- 
mately entwined. 

The Flast case involves more than 
merely the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the $1.677 billion 
which Congress appropriated for it in 
1967. No one seems to know how much 
money has been distributed to church- 
related institutions under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act or 
under the Economic Opportunity Act; 
but in fiscal 1966, $60 million was al- 
located to these groups under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

The implementation of these and other 
Federal programs has increased the con- 
cern of many that the constitutional pro- 
hibitions against establishment of re- 
ligion have been violated. A similar 
situation exists with respect to title VII 
of the Public Health Services Act, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Mental Retardation Facilities Act of 
1963, the Cooperative Research Act of 
1954, the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
and Title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950—Public Law 874, 8ist Congress. The 
total appropriations for these nine pro- 
grams—all of them involving aspects of 
the church-state issue—amounted to 
some 84% billion in fiscal 1967. 

Ever since the judicial review legisla- 
tion was first presented, the argument 
has been made that cases were in the 
courts which would eventually enable the 
Supreme Court to rule on the church- 
state question without the need for Con- 
gress to expressly permit review. But each 
time the argument has been presented 
that the Court would decide the issue 
without Congress help, it has refused to 
do so. The most recent time was last 
year. A case indirectly challenging the 
constitutionality of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act arose in the Maryland 
courts. The excuse given at that time for 
not proceeding with the judicial review 
bill was that the Court could decide the 
constitutional issues in this case and 
the bill was unnecessary. 

The Court, however, refused to accept 
the case and felt standing the Maryland 
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Supreme Court decision. So at present 
we have the peculiar result that in Mary- 
land certain State grants are ruled un- 
constitutional under the first amendment 
according to interpretation of the State 
supreme court. But at the same time, 
these same colleges continue to receive 
Federal funds. 

As I said earlier this year: 

These same three colleges which cannot 
constitutionally receive funds from the State 
of Maryland have each been recipients of 
Federal grants during the last 2 years. The 
effect, then, is that while the establishment 
clause was originally intended to apply only 
to Congress, today it is only enforced against 
State legislatures. On religion and the first 
amendment, the law of the land is less ma- 
jestic than ironic. 


Or, as Judge Frankel of the second 
circuit has said: 

It seems perfectly obvious that those who 
wrote the First Amendment would have been 
astonished by the suggestion that it might 
come to be enforceable only against the 
States and not against the Federal Govern- 
ment. The familiar words are that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion. When they were 
written, they were applicable only to the 
Federal Government, and they remained so 
confined until just a generation ago. It was 
the national power that the Founders feared 
and undertook to curb. 

There is no question now, of course, that 
the First Amendment applies with full force 
to the States. But it is a ludicrous anomoly 
to close the circle. . . by making at least 
the Establishment Clause a substantial nul- 
lity with respect to the Federal Government. 


Contrary to the expectations of those 
who have counseled delay by the Con- 
gress in the hopes that the church-state 
issue would be resolved by the courts, the 
result of congressional inaction has been 
more uncertainty, not less. The Maryland 
case is only one of a number of recent 
instances in which the lack of Supreme 
Court guidance has resulted in increased 
constitutional confusion and the political 
and religious turmoil that we see today. 

The House has had Senate-approved 
judicial review legislation pending be- 
fore it for almost 2 years, as well as simi- 
lar legislation which originated there. 
Since 1963, the Senate sponsors have 
written letters to members of the House 
Judiciary Committee asking for early 
consideration of the measure. Private 
organizations representing nationwide 
religious and educational groups have 
personally called upon the committee 
for action. Iam informed by members of 
the House committee staff that hun- 
dreds of letters have been received from 
private citizens urging favorable action 
on the bill. 

Within the past year, enactment of 
S. 3 has been endorsed by the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Post, the Charlotte Observer, the 
Wichita Beacon, the Winston-Salem 
Journal, the Denver Post, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, the Washington Star, and 
countless other newspapers. When such 
unanimity comes from such diversity, I 
know we must be on the right track. 

Among the educational, religious and 
civil liberties organizations supporting 
the bill are the following: Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs, American 
Civil Liberties Union, Americans for Pub- 
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lic Schools, National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State, American Jew- 
ish Committee, the Unitarian Universal- 
ist Association, Seventh-day Adventists, 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, National Association of Evangeli- 
cals, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, American Association of 
University Professors, Antidefamation 
League, Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, and the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges. 

Despite this overwhelming public sup- 
port, and despite the fact that the Senate 
has approved this legislation on three 
separate occasions in the past 4 years, 
no action—not even hearings at the sub- 
committee level—has been taken. It is 
now evident that the only chance for 
enactment of judicial review legislation 
is by amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The Senate 
has tried the other route, and that has 
failed. 

There should be no doubt about the 
purpose of this amendment. It takes no 
stand on the substantive issue itself; it 
does not involve a congressional judg- 
ment on the limits of Federal cooperation 
with sectarian institutions, nor does it 
decree that one or another Federal aid 
program is valid or invalid under the 
first amendment. The bill concerns 
something even more fundamental than 
that. The issue raised by the amendment 
is whether the Supreme Court can hear 
and adjudicate legal issues raised under 
the first clause of the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

The great questions of church and 
state have been fought in this country 
since before our independence. The lead- 
ers of our country at its birth had had 
experience with the problem, and they 
recognized the danger to both church and 
state from too close an association with 
each other. Indeed, it was because of this 
experience that the drafters of the Bill 
of Rights placed the establishment clause 
in the first article and in its first pro- 
vision. In the list of basic freedoms, the 
establishment clause is most preferred. 

All other constitutional rights which 
are susceptible of judicial resolution may 
be placed before the Federal courts for 
protection. Yet, despite the priority 
which is given this constitutional prin- 
ciple, it is the only personal liberty 
which, because of a legal technicality, 
cannot adequately be resolved by the 
Supreme Court. 

Congress has a responsibility to re- 
move this technical disability and permit 
the controversy to be resolved in the 
courts. A Court decision delineating the 
boundaries of church-state cooperation 
in the Federal sphere would free our 
country from much of the religious poli- 
tics that is dividing the Nation. 

The whole of the problem which stands 
in the way of a judicial solution is a case 
decided in 1923. That was Frothingham 
against Mellon. Mrs. Frothingham sued 
for an injunction against the grant of 
Federal funds for maternal benefits. Mrs. 
Frothingham did not sue under the first 
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amendment, nor could she have pointed 
to a legislative authorization to sue, as 
plaintiffs proceeding under the judicial 
review bill might. She did not sue on be- 
half of all taxpayers, or even a class of 
taxpayers, but only for her own individ- 
ual benefit. She asked for an injunction 
and could not show that clear and ir- 
reparable injury which is traditionally 
required before a court will exercise its 
equity powers. 

Despite obvious distinctions, Mrs. 
Frothingham’s suit has thus far pre- 
vented the Federal courts from accept- 
ing taxpayer suits based upon alleged 
first amendment violations of Federal 
assistance programs. 

Each year we allow the problem to go 
uncorrected, the church-state issue be- 
comes more important and emotions 
more intense. There can be no question 
but that we have reached a constitu- 
tional crisis in church-state relation- 
ship upon which the Supreme Court 
must speak. All other voices, except that 
of the House of Representatives, have 
said their piece. 

This amendment could not be more 
critical today. Earlier this year, a group 
of plaintiffs in New York, representing a 
number of highly respected citizens’ 
groups, filed a challenge to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. The 
issue in the Flast against Gardner case 
is the same as the one in this amend- 
ment—whether Federal courts may con- 
sider suits by citizens challenging the 
validity of Federal programs under the 
first amendment. The court has accepted 
the case, and argument is set for early 
in 1968. 

Whatever happens in that case, this 
bill will be necessary. If the court rules 
against the plaintiffs, then only by the 
passage of this measure can a test ever 
be had in the Supreme Court on the 
validity under the first amendment of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act programs and other Federal pro- 
grams. If the court rules in favor of the 
plaintiffs, then this measure will be 
needed to insure orderly judicial proce- 
dure and to prevent havoc in the admin- 
istration of programs which are chal- 
lenged. 

In suits brought pursuant to this 
amendment, plaintiffs will have to com- 
mence their case within 60 days of the 
official notice approving a questionable 
grant. This notice is published in the 
Federal Register. Without this legisla- 
tion, grants could be attacked at any 
time, even long after the money has been 
expended. 

All cases would have to be brought in 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. This eliminates the danger of 
suits arising all across the country and 
the confusion that would result when 
different courts ruled differently on simi- 
lar grants. Without such a limitation, it 
is possible that a grant could be held 
unconstitutional in one Federal court 
and permitted in another. Indeed, grants 
to schools in the same State could be 
both proper and improper at the same 
time, even when they were made to the 
same institution. 

The amendment also reduces the like- 
lihood of frivolous and harassing suits 
which could bedevil and paralyze all Fed- 
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eral programs touched by the church- 
state controversy. Because of the consid- 
erable resources needed to pursue a chal- 
lenge, the joinder provision, and the ex- 
clusive venue in the District of Columbia, 
I anticipate that few cases will arise 
under the bill and that they will all be on 
substantial issues. 

A suit under the act will be heard in a 
special three-judge Federal court. All de- 
cisions of the court will be reviewable di- 
rectly and speedily by the Supreme 
Court. Further, the measure provides 
that only grants or loans made after the 
approval of the amendment can be the 
subject of a challenge. I might add that 
this is a very important provision against 
the eventuality that the Supreme Court, 
in Flast against Gardner, will hold that 
the courts have inherent jurisdiction to 
review these cases. In the absence of this 
provision, the courts would necessarily 
hold that one may go back into the past 
and recover grants unconstitutionally 
made which have already been expended. 
This would create havoc in the educa- 
tional field and in many other fields. 

The amendment prevents the issuance 
of a court order requiring the repayment 
of funds already expended by a recip- 
ient before the grant was declared un- 
constitutional. That schools, colleges, 
hospitals, and scholarship holders might 
suddenly be faced with the prospect of 
having to repay millions of dollars al- 
ready granted them would be unthink- 
able. Provision is also made for repay- 
ment over a delayed period of grants 
received but not actually expended. 

From this description of the amend- 
ment, it should be clear that its sup- 
porters are not out to scuttle the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
or the other affected programs, nor to 
bring financial ruin to the schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and citizens who have 
received funds under them. In fact, each 
of the cosponsors of S. 3 has consistently 
supported Federal aid to education. 
What we want is to end once and for all 
the doubt, controversy, and the divi- 
siveness created by the church-state 
issue. Supporters include those who are 
convinced that there has been no viola- 
tion of the Constitution in the enact- 
ment or administration of these pro- 
grams as well as those who have consti- 
tutional doubts. But on this we are 
agreed: the Court should have the op- 
portunity to decide. And, in any case, 
none of us wish to see either the first 
amendment unvindicated because of 
technical rules of law or vindicated in 
such a way that the important programs 
are paralyzed by litigation. 

Congress should adopt this measure 
with its limitations and controls on liti- 
gation before the Court acts in the Flast 
case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Washington Post editorial, 
calling for enactment of the judicial re- 
view bill, be printed in the Record at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. ERVIN. In addition to the Wash- 
ington Post article I referred to earlier, 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as part of my remarks, the text 
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of the amendment, and an excerpt from 
the committee Report No. 85 on S. 3, 
which explains in greater detail the his- 
tory of the bill, its need, its provisions, 
and the legal and constitutional issues 
involved in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 

EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Nov. 26, 1967] 


CHURCH-STATE AGREEMENT ON SCHOOL AID 
ATTACKED 


(By J. W. Anderson) 


Curcaco, November 25.—Federal school aid 
paid for new closed-circuit line that runs 
from a studio at Hinton School here to the 
boundary of the nearby St. Brendan School. 

St. Brendan is a Catholic parochial school, 
and the Archdiocese of Chicago provided the 
money to carry the line across the school 
boundary, into the building, to a wall socket. 

And then Federal aid paid for the plug, 
cord and television receiver in a St. Brendan 
classroom. 

That television line illustrates the intri- 
cacy of the compromise between public and 
Catholic schools that underlies the historic 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

Federal officials hope that the 1965 com- 
promise settled the issue of relations be- 
tween church and state. But six suits have 
already been filed to attack it. 

If any of these suits succeed, benefits to 
parochial school children will be reduced. 
And that, in turn, will jeopardize the uneasy 
alliance in Congress that passes the annual 
school aid appropriations. 

Under the compromise, Federal funds must 
not be used to benefit private schools, 

But the same law requires each commu- 
nity receiving Federal aid to provide some 
benefits to the children in private schools. 

A television set, for example, is considered 
portable equipment. And, under Federal 
rules, portable equipment can be loaned to 
parochial schools. 

Congress adopted the theory that equip- 
ment does not benefit parochial schools as 
long as it is merely loaned to them. But, as 
a loan, it benefits the parochial school chil- 
dren who use it, the theory holds. 

The Supreme Court has now agreed to 
hear an appeal by a group of New York City 
Plaintiffs who are claiming the right to sue 
over the loan of textbooks to private schools. 

Similar suits have been filed in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, charging that these loans vio- 
late the constitutional separation of church 
and state. 

If the Court gives these plaintiffs the 
right to sue, litigation throughout the coun- 
try will begin systematically to test the con- 
stitutionality of the whole operation of the 
Education Act. 

A survey by The Washington Post of Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Philadelphia—three big 
cities with heavy Federal programs and large, 
politically influential Catholic school sys- 
tems—suggests this conclusion: 

Federal school aid is unquestionably rais- 
ing the quality of education in the Catholic 
schools that serve deprived neighborhoods in 
these cities. 

But the Federal aid does not necessarily 
save money for these parochial schools. To 
the contrary, it usually costs the schools still 
more money. 

BOOKS ON LOAN 


St. Brendan, for example, has received 
several stacks of Federally-purchased library 
books on loan from the Chicago School 
Board. 

Now St. Brendan needs a trained librarian. 
But there is no Federal money for that. 

Incidentally, the term “on loan” needs an 
explanation. The loaned books and equip- 
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ment remain the property of the public 
schools. But they are physically in the non- 
public schools. And no one really expects the 
loans to be recalled. 

The church-state compromise gets even 
more complicated where it involves teachers. 

For one hour a week, Sister Madonna 
Marie is a Detroit public school teacher. 

A Catholic nun, she is on the faculty of 
St. Martin de Porres High School, in a 
neighborhood badly hurt during Detroit’s 
riots last summer. 

DePorres High is running part of Detroit's 
federally-supported afternoon program for 
school children, and Sister Madonna Marie is 
organizing a choral group. 

But Federal funds cannot be used to pay 
a non-public school teacher. 

The solution: From 3:30 to 4:30 every 
Tuesday afternoon, Sister Madonna Marie be- 
comes a public school teacher. 

She remains in her customary classroom 
at DePorres. But any neighborhood child may 
enroll in her singing group, regardless of the 
school he regularly attends. 


“PUBLIC” FOR HOUR 


And, for that hour, she is certified as a 
public school teacher, under the supervision 
and control of Detroit’s city School Board, 

Karen Wessel, on the other hand, is a 
full-time public school teacher in Philadel- 
phia who spends two hours a day at Ca- 
thedral School, a small Catholic parochial 
school. It serves a crowded Puerto Rican 
slum just north of Philadelphia’s stately 
Parkway. 

Two-thirds of Cathedral School’s children 
speak Spanish as a first language, and some 
of them hear no other except in school, 

Miss Wessel’s job is to teach them English. 
Her salary is paid out of Philadelphia’s share 
of Federal school aid. Like Sister Madonna 
Marie’s choral group, Miss Wessel’s language 
lessons are provided by the Education Act. 

Miss Wessel can go into a parochial school 
because she represents a “supplementary” 
service. She is not a regular classroom teach- 


er. 

Most of the nuns in the afternoon pro- 
grams teach many more hours than the Fed- 
eral money pays them for. 

“They never see the money anyway,” ob- 
served DePorres’s principal, Joseph Dulin. 
“They take the vow of poverty.” 

The nuns are carried on the public payroll 
under their maiden names, as a mild conces- 
sion to the proprieties of the church-state 
relationship. 

But here again, the long-run effect of par- 
ticipation in the Federal programs can be 
costly to the parochial schools, When nuns 
go to work teaching neighborhood afternoon 
classes, the strain on the schools’ limited 
classroom teaching staff is further increased. 

In Washington, where the parochial sys- 
tem is small, its relationship to the Federal 
programs is relatively simple. 

Federal aid buys books, some of which go 
on loan into the libraries of parochial schools. 
The public schools hire remedial reading 
teachers, counsellors and speech therapists 
with Federal funds, and send some of them 
part time into the Catholic schools to work 
with children there. 

Among the big cities, the local variations 
in policy are wide. 

In Detroit, some of the federally-financed 
after-school programs are located in paro- 
chial schools. In a Detroit slum known as 
Corktown, the nuns at Most Holy Trinity 
School call the afternoon program “fun 
school.” The fun currently includes an im- 
aginative science course for a group of bright 
second-graders. 

But in Chicago, all of the afternoon pro- 
grams are in the public schools, 


DIFFICULTIES PRESENT 
This practice makes real difficulties for the 
parochial school children in tough neighbor- 
hoods, according to St. Brendan’s Rev. Ger- 
ald Millin. 
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St. Brendan’s children are supposed to go 
to the city’s Bass School, only three blocks 
away, for afternoon activities. 

Last year, about 300 St. Brendan children 
enrolled. This year, there are exactly eight 
who go to Bass in the afternoon, Father 
Millin said. 

“Our children are molested,” he explained. 
“There’s always rivalry between schools. Our 
children are in uniform. Td say we should 
drop the uniform.” 

The St. Brendan case is interesting because 
the friction is not, as an outsider might sup- 
pose, racial. 

St. Brendan’s children are all Negro. The 
Public school children who harass them are 
also all Negro. 

Neither is the friction religious. Three- 
fourths of St. Brendan’s children are Pro- 
testant. (Throughout central Chicago, the 
Catholic schools’ enrollments average about 
one-third Protestant.) 

The trouble in the streets seems merely to 
be a matter of turf. But it very effectively 
discourages St. Brendan's children from go- 
ing to Bass school for programs that end 
after dark. 

Where children are older, exchanges are 
easier, 

In Detroit, DePorres is now beginning joint 
after-school activities with Central High, the 
nearest public high school. Youngsters go 
from DePorres for modern dance at Central, 
they go from Central to bowl in DePorres’s 
big recreation center. 

Central is now almost entirely Negro in en- 
rollment. But DePorres continues to attract 
children whose families have moved to the 
suburbs. It is now about 60 per cent Negro, 
although the proportion is higher in the 
lower grades. 

DePorres’ principal Dulin candidly explains 
that he is turning away Negro applicants to 
hold the racial balance. 


SIGN OF CHANGE 

Dulin himself, incidentally, is a sign of 
change in Catholic education. He is a Negro, 
& layman and, until this year, a teacher in 
Detroit's public schools. 

Local differences in policy are particularly 
sharp in the crucial issue of Federal support 
for teacher training. 

Chicago declines to spend public money to 
train parochial school teachers. 

“This is a gray area,” said Mrs, Evelyn Carl- 
son, assistant superintendent of Chicago's 
schools. 

“They are told what we are having, and 
when. And they are welcome to come. We 
cannot pay them.” 

But in Detroit, Catholic school administra- 
tors carried the issue to Washington and got 
a ruling from the U.S. Office of Education 
that parochial school teachers were entitled 
to the same training as public school 
teachers. 

Detroit’s public school system does not pay 
salary to parochial school teachers for attend- 
ing training sessions. But it gives them a 
stipend of $15 a day, plus reimbursement for 
meals and travel. 

Detroit uses Federal funds to run special 
training programs for parochial school teach- 
ers alone, where they have special require- 
ments not found in public schools, 

In Philadelphia, policy lies somewhere be- 
tween Chicago’s caution and Detroit's bold- 
ness, Philadelphia pays nuns stipends for at- 
tending training sessions, but it will not or- 
geome special sessions for them as Detroit 

oes. 

Not all parochial schools are Roman Catho- 
lic. Detroit, for example, has 22 Lutheran 
schools, as well as a long list of schools run 
by other denominations including the Black 
Muslim's University of Islam. 

At least one of the Lutheran schools is cur- 
rently getting Federal benefits for its pupils. 
POLITICAL PULL 

But only the Catholics have the political 
tanende to make a public issue of school 
aid. 
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One very sharp point of contention be- 
tween public and Catholic school adminis- 
trators is the use of Federal aid to reduce 
the size of classes. 

Reducing class size is one benefit in which 
Catholic school children cannot participate 
at all, because Federal funds cannot be used 
to pay classroom teachers in parochial 
schools, 

Chicago uses Federal aid to reduce classes 
to 25 children in the slum schools’ primary 
grades. Detroit’s school board has recently 
begun the same program, and relations be- 
tween the School Board and the Archdiocese 
are not quite so warm as they were a year 


The two greatest financial meeds of the 
parochial schools are funds for classroom 
teachers and for construction. 

Since private schools cannot get this kind 
of help from the Federal Government, they 
are increasingly turning to the state legis- 
latures to rescue them. 

In Pennsylvania the legislature has been 
embroiled over a bill to provide $26 million 
a year in subsidies for classroom teaching in 
the parochial schools. 

Philadelphia Republicans blame the bill 
for their defeat in this month’s mayoral 
election. Their candidate, Arlen Specter, had 
refused to endorse the bill and the Catholic 
wards voted heavily against him. 

In Michigan, the legislature three years 
ago enacted a law requiring all public schools 
to share their auxiliary services—like reme- 
dial reading instruction and speech ther- 
apy—equally with parochial schools. 

Unlike the Federal programs, this Aux- 
iliary Services Act has had the effect of re- 
ducing services in the public schools. 

When the Auxiliary Services Act first went 
into effect the Detroit School Board’s lawyer 
said that it was unconstitutional. 

But the School Board never challenged it. 

All school tax increases in Michigan have 
to be passed in referendum elections. De- 
troit’s School Board did not want to antago- 
nize Catholic voters. 

Private litigants filed a suit two years ago, 
but it has not come to a resolution. 

But the new Federal aid is giving a na- 
tional breadth to the church-state issues 
arising locally over schools, 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is currently putting $1.6 billion a year 
into the country’s school systems. 

Two and a half years ago, when the Act 
was passed, the separation of church and 
state was being debated in principle. Now 
judges, politicians and school administra- 
tions are b g to see what that $1.6 
billion is doing in actual practice. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 7, 
1967] 
WEIGHING THE LAW 


From the moment it was introduced at 
President Johnson’s behest, there was vehe- 
ment disagreement and debate regarding the 
constitutionality of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The dis- 
agreement was not resolved by the debate 
over the bill in Congress; many members, it 
is fair to say, voted to enact the bill into 
law, despite uncertainty as to whether appli- 
cation of some of its clauses would be con- 
stitutionally valid, because they were con- 
vinced of the urgent need for Federal aid to 
education and because they believed that the 
constitutional questions would, in time, be 
settled by the courts. 

But there is a serlous impediment to 
Judicial determination of these questions. In 
1923, in a case known as Frothingham v. 
Mellon, the Supreme Court held that an 
ordinary taxpayer seeking to prevent the ap- 
propriation of Federal funds to the States 
for maternal benefits had no standing to sue 
because the effect upon future taxpayers is 
so remote that no basis is afforded for an ap- 
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peal to the preventive powers of the court.” 
Relying on this rule, a Federal District Court 
the other day dismissed a suit challenging 
the Education Act, brought in Dayton, Ohio, 
by Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. 

But POU did not come to court as a mere 
taxpayer. It came as a plaintiff asserting a 
deprivation of religious liberty and of the 
right to be free of any “establishment of reli- 
gion.“ In Dayton, it asserted, Federal funds 
were used by the State of Ohio to put books 
into a parochial school library where they 
were made available to children attending 
that school; the effect of this, POU con- 
tended, was to give Federal aid to religion 
in contravention of the First Amendment. 
Had the books been loaned directly by some 
public authority to children who attended 
the parochial school, or made available to 
them through a public school or a public 
library, no question of constitutionality 
would have arisen. 

The question of standing to sue is a difi- 
cult and delicate one. Whether the District 
Court in Ohio was right in dismissing the 
POU suit will have to be determined by a 
Court of Appeals and perhaps ultimately 
by the Supreme Court. Senator Sam Ervin 
reintroduced last January his bill designed 
to remove any doubt as to the power of 
taxpayers, citizens and institutions to ob- 
tain judicial review of the validity of Federal 
grants and loans under the First Amendment 
provisions relating to religion. In reporting 
this bill favorably last year, the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee concluded that the Forth- 
ingham decision of 1923 was not based on 
constitutional grounds but was rather an ex- 
ercise of judicial restraint and could there- 
fore be changed by legislation. 

If this is so, the Ervin bill would be most 
useful. For it can hardly be doubted that the 
Federal courts would not be indifferent to a 
direct congressional request that they decide 
a clouded constitutional issue. It seems to 
us, moreover, that there is much merit to the 
POU argument that a great deal more than a 
taxpayer's suit is involved in a challenge to 
specific ways of administering Federal aid 
to education. Commenting a year or more 
ago on the Ervin bill, Prof. Paul Freund of 
the Harvard Law School said that litigation 
under it would be brought “to vindicate 
rights secured by the First Amendment, a 
right to be free of a Federal religious estab- 
lishment, a right closely allied to the right 
of free exercise of religion and one that tradi- 
tionally took the form of freedom from en- 
forced contribution to support religious ac- 
tivities. In this view, the quantum of the 
financial stake is not central to the right; any 
such use of a citizen's tax payments would 
constitute the heart of the offense to his 
autonomy in the religious sphere.” 

When one recognizes that a Federal pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States neces- 
sarily entails diversity of application and 
when one acknowledges that differing opin- 
ions will be conscientiously held as to the 
constitutional validity of these applications, 
judicial review seems to be the only way to 
get an authoritative determination. The 
controversy can best be concluded by the 
patient judicial process of inclusion and 
exclusion. 


EXHIBIT 3 
AMENDMENT No, 483 

TITLE VIII—ENFORCEMENT OF THE ES- 

TABLISHMENT AND FREE EXERCISE 

CLAUSES OF THE FIRST AMENDMENT 

TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Sec, 801. The approval or disapproval of 
an application of any public or other non- 
profit agency or institution for a loan or 
grant under— 

(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, 
(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 
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(3) the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, 

(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, 

(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 

(6) the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, 

(7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

(9) the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, 
shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
officer making such grant or loan which shall 
be conclusive except as otherwise provided 
in this title. Notice of such order shall be 
published in the Federal Register and shall 
contain such information as the Federal 
officer issuing the order deems necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 802. Any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution which is or may be 
prejudiced by the order of the Federal officer 
making a loan or grant under the authority 
of any of the Acts enumerated in section 
801, in a particular year to another such 
agency or institution, by virtue of the fact 
that the making of such loan or grant serves 
to reduce the amount of funds available for 
loans or grants in such year to the agency 
or institution which is or may be prejudiced, 
and which deems a loan or grant to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment. Defendants in such action shall be 
the Federal officer and the agency or insti- 
tution whose application has been approved. 
Such an action may be brought no later than 
sixty days after the publication of the order 
of the Federal officer in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 803. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there 
was imposed an income tax under section 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for 
the last preceding calendar or taxable year 
and who has paid any part of such income 
tax and who deems a loan or grant made 
under any of the Act enumerated in section 
801 to be inconsistent with the provisions 
relating to religion in the first amendment 
of the Constitution, may bring a civil action 
in the nature of an action for a declaratory 
judgment against the Federal officer making 
such a loan or grant. No additional showing 
of direct or indirect financial or other in- 
jury, actual or prospective, on the part of 
the plaintiff shall be required for the main- 
tenance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days after 
the publication of the order of the Federal 
officer in the Federal Register with respect . 
to such loan or grant. In suing under this 
subsection, the plaintiff may sue either on 
behalf of himself or on behalf of all other 
taxpayers similarly situated. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of 
the Acts enumerated in section 801 to be 
inconsistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. Such an action may be 
brought no later than sixty days after the 
publication of the order of the Federal officer 
in the Federal Register with respect to such 
loan or grant. In suing under this subsection, 
the plaintiff sues not only for himself but 
also in behalf of all other citizens to vindi- 
cate the public interest in the observance of 
provisions of the first amendment relating 
to religion. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “citizen” shall include a corporation. 

Sec. 804. Any public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution or agency whose application for a 
loan or grant under any of the Acts enumer- 
ated in section 801 has been denied by the 
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Federal officer having appropriate authority 
on the ground that such loan or grant would 
be inconsistent with the provisions relating 
to religion in the first amendment to the 
Constitution may bring an action to review 
the final decision of such Federal officer 
within sixty days after such loan or grant 
has been denied. 

Src. 805. (a) Any action under this title 
shall be brought in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, and such court shall have jurisdiction 
without regard to the amount in controversy. 
In the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this title 
challenging the constitutional validity of 
the same loan or grant, such court may con- 
solidate such civil actions for the purpose 
of trial and judgment. Any action under this 
title pending before the district court or 
court of appeals for hearing, determination, 
or review shall be heard, determined, or re- 
viewed at the earliest practicable time and 
shall be expedited in every practicable man- 
ner. All process, including subpenas, issued 
by the district court of the United States 
for any such district may be served in any 
other district. In any action under this title 
the court shall have authority to determine 
all matters of fact or law appropriate to a 
decision of the case. No costs shall be as- 
sessed against the United States in any pro- 
ceeding under this title. In all litigation 
under this title, the Federal officer shall be 
represented by the Attorney General. 

(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in sec- 
tions 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 

Sec. 806. (a) An interlocutory injunction 
enjoining the payment of a grant or loan, 
or any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this title may be granted by the 
court at any stage of the proceedings au- 
thorized by this title. 

(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this title, the agency 
or institution receiving the grant made by 
the Federal officer pursuant to such order 
shall refund the unexpended portion of the 
same, and if a loan has been made pursuant 
to such order it shall be refunded with ac- 
crued interest at the rate fixed therefor, for 
credit to the appropriation from which it 
was paid, The Federal officer may in his dis- 
cretion permit deferment for a reasonable 
time of repayment of the grant or loan in- 
cluding interest thereon. 

Sec. 807. If any provisions of any Act re- 
ferred to in section 801, or the application 
of such provision to any person or circum- 

, Stance, shall be held invalid under this title, 
the remainder of such Act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


EXHIBIT 4 
EXCERPTS FROM SENATE REPORT No. 85 
PURPOSE OF S, 3 


The purpose of S. 3 is to provide effective 
procedures for the enforcement of the es- 
tablishment and free exercise clauses of the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The bill achieves this ambi- 
tion by affording the judicial machinery 
necessary for instituting an equitable ac- 
tion for declaratory judgment to obtain ju- 
dicial review of the constitutionality of 
grants or loans made under certain enu- 
merated acts of Congress. 

It is envisaged that the classes of plaintiffs 
participating in litigation under this act 
shall include the following: (1) individual 
and corporate Federal taxpayers, or groups 
thereof; (2) any public or other nonprofit 
institution or agency which has made appli- 
eation for a Federal grant or loan; and (3) 
citizens of the United States. 
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It is intended that the classes of plaintiffs 
identified in sections 2, 3, and 4, be given 
the requisite “standing to sue” in litigation 
which qualifies as a “case or controversy” 
within the meaning of article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Furthermore, 
this bill in no way defines a case or contro- 
versy but merely grants standing to the 
parties involved in any case or controversy 
which may arise under the establishment 
and free exercise clauses of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Since an inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the first 
amendment relating to religion is indispen- 
sable to the decision in the actions to be 
brought under the bill, a case or contro- 
versy within the meaning of article III nec- 
essarily exists. 

The acts enumerated in section 1 are not 
intended to be inclusive although review is 
expressly limited to those acts. Instead, they 
are representative of legislation which af- 
fords substantial and direct financial aid to 
denominationally controlled and denomina- 
tionally “related” institutions, Such aid, it 
has been asserted, is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

The bill is not intended to deal directly 
with the problem of the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state nor with the con- 
stitutionality of any of the enumerated acts. 
It is designed, however, to remove any of 
the existing doubt as to the power of tax- 
payers, citizens, and institutions to obtain 
judicial review of the validity of Federal 
grants or loans under the provisions relating 
to religion in the first amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


During the course of the 88th Congress, 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
received numerous requests for an investiga- 
tion of the expenditure of Federal funds to 
aid sectarian institutions. It began prelim- 
inary research in this area of constitutional 
law at that time. As the subcommittee con- 
tinued its background study, there was in- 
creased interest and concern by taxpayers 
and nonprofit organizations because of the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, both of which authorize 
extensive allocations of Federal funds to non- 
secular schools. 

When the Senate deliberated the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, Senators 
Ervin and Cooper offered an amendment to 
provide for judicial review to determine 
whether disbursement under that act would 
be consistent with the first amendment to 
the Constitution. Discussion on this amend- 
ment elicited concern, expressed by Senator 
Morse and others, that such an amendment 
might jeopardize the passage of the Educa- 
tion Act. A similar amendment, which Sena- 
tors Ervin and Cooper proposed to the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, was passed by the 
Senate in 1963, although later deleted in con- 
ference, The more recent amendment, how- 
ever, failed to pass the Senate in 1965. At 
that time, Senator Morse showed his willing- 
ness to support an independent judicial re- 
view bill and subsequently introduced S. 
2097. In introducing S. 2097, Senator Morse 
said that he, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Solicitor General of 
the United States, drafted the measure, Sen- 
ator Morse pointed out that the bill, drafted 
in 1961, was reworked in 1963, On April 8, 
1965, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
6, page 7595, he also said: 

“I took the same position then which I 
take tonight, that if we are going to have a 
judicial review provision in our law, we should 
have it as a separate and independent bill. 
It should cover not only education legis- 
lation, but also all other Federal programs 
involving Federal grants and loans. I am sat- 
isfied that the bill would meet all the con- 
stitutional tests. I am satisfied that the bill, 
if enacted into law, would bring the first 
amendment under a review by the U.S. Su- 
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preme Court. It would end up by giving us, 
as we lawyers say, ‘a decision on the nose.“ 

In a memorandum originally submitted in 
1961 by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to Senator Morse as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education and 
endorsed again in 1965, the Department 
stated, with regard to judicial review of Fed- 
eral aid to sectarian institutions: 

“If Congress wishes to make possible a 
constitutional test of Federal aid to sectarian 
schools, it might authorize judicial review 
in the context of an actual case or contro- 
versy between the Federal Government and 
an institution seeking some form of assist- 
ance * * *, In the absence of some statutory 
provisions, there appears to be no realistic 
likelihood that Federal legislation raising the 
constitutional issues discussed in this memo- 
randum will be resolved by judicial deci- 
sion.” 1 

On July 29, 1966, the Senate approved 
S. 2097 as amended by the committee. It 
was referred to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on August 1 but no action was 
taken on the bill before Congress adjourned. 
S. 3, identical to that which passed in 1966, 
was introduced in the 90th Congress on Janu- 
ary 11 by Senator Ervin and other Senators. 
Because extensive hearings were conducted 
on S. 2097 in 1966, no further hearings were 
had on S. 3. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO ENFORCE THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The principle of separation of church and 
state as emanating from the proscriptions of 
the first amendment is not under examina- 
tion in this report. Suffice it to say, that in 
reaching the approximately 50 decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court relating 
to the establishment and free exercise clauses 
of the first amendment, and more particu- 
larly in the five or six most recent and sig- 
nificant cases, the Court has agreed to this 
conclusion: neither a State nor the Federal 
Government may pass laws nor levy taxes 
which support religious activities either di- 
rectly or indirectly. [Emphasis added.] 

The reason this legislation was introduced 
was well stated by Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, Byrne 
professor of administrative law, Harvard Law 
School: 

“* + many of the States, and perhaps 
even the Federal Government, are or soon 
will be undertaking expenditures for educa- 
tion which allegedly violate constitutional 
prohibitions against aid to religious estab- 
lishments. The law appears to be that a tax- 
payer suit to test the constitutionality of 
such expenditures by State and locality can 
be brought in some jurisdictions and not in 
others, and—somewhat of a crowning para- 
dox—that the constitutionality of State and 
local expenditures can be adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court but not the constitutionality 
of Federal expenditure.” * 

Senator Ervin, in his opening statement, 
noted that: 

“Many Americans share the conviction that 
the making of grants and loans of tax-raised 
moneys to religious institutions violates the 
first amendment to the Constitution. Unfor- 
tunately, there is grave doubt whether these 
Americans can obtain a judicial determina- 
tion of this question. The doubt exists be- 
cause of the decision of an old case, Froth- 
ingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S, 447 (1923) * * +, 
The point in this case most relevant to our 
inquiry is that portion of the decision which 
involves the claim set forth by Mrs. Frothing- 
ham, an individual plaintiff, She sued to en- 
join the execution of an appropriation of 
Federal funds for grants to the States for 
maternal benefits. The Court held that under 


1“Constitutionality of Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation in Its Various Aspects,“ S. Doc. No. 29, 
87th Cong. First sess., p. 27. 

2 Jaffe, Louis L., “Judicial Control of Ad- 
ministrative Action,” pp. 459-460 (1965). 
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existing laws, applicable to a plaintiff seeking 
equitable relief in the form of an injunction 
she failed to make a case in her complaint. 

“In the only portion of the opinion which 
is not obiter dicta, the Court said, at page 
487, that a taxpayer’s interest in the moneys 
of the Treasury ‘is shared with millions of 
others; is comparatively minute and indeter- 
minable; the effect upon future taxation 
* * + is so remote * * that no basis is 
afforded for an appeal to the preventive 
powers of the Court, ” 3 

The question was posed by Prof. Paul A. 
Freund of Harvard Law School, in a state- 
ment submitted to the subcommittee, “[I]s 
the defect in a Federal taxpayer’s suit, under 
the Frothingham rule, one of lack of stand- 
ing in the lesser sense, or is it so fundamental 
that article III prevents any change in the 
prevailing Federal rule?”* A major purpose 
of the recent hearings conducted on S. 2097 
was to answer that question; for if it were 
determined that the Frothingham decision 
was grounded on constitutional considera- 
tions, this legislation would be legally im- 
permissible. Testimony at the hearings and 
the statements submitted to the subcommit- 
tee point out that the Frothingham decision 
was founded on grounds other than purely 
constitutional ones. Indeed, Professor Freund 
answered his own question. 

“The defect in Federal taxpayers’ suits does 
not rise to the level of an article III infringe- 
ment * the present situation is not 
beyond repair through provision by Congress 
for a straightforward Federal taxpayer's 
suit . „* srs 

Accordingly, Mr. William J. Butler of the 
New York Bar and counsel for the petitioner 
in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962), stated: 

“Of all the interpretations of Frothingham 
v. Mellon that have been offered, it would 
seem to me that the only one that is still 
viable is that the Constitution itself does 
not authorize a taxpayer suit to review the 
constitutionality of Federal expenditures. 
However, I suggest that it is certain that 
Congress has the right, by appropriate legis- 
lation, to grant a remedy for violations of 
the first amendment * *,”¢ 

Addressing himself to the question of 
whether citizens should be allowed to sue 
to challenge the constitutionality of Federal 
expenditures under the first amendment, 
Prof. Leo Pfeffer said, “I think the initial 
question should be ‘why not?’ The burden 
of proof, it seems to me, would be upon those 
who assert that there should be no such 
right.“ Professor Pfeffer went further. In 
reference to the Frothingham case, he said: 

“It was decided in 1923 at the time when 
judicial attacks upon social welfare legisla- 
tion, child labor laws, maximum hour laws, 
minimum wage laws, and so on, were fre- 
quent. The Court, while it invalidated a num- 
ber of these laws, sought to exercise some 
degree of judicial restraint. And one of the 
means it applied for the exercise of this 
judicial restraint was to assert that a tax- 
payer, suing to invalidate such a law, must 
show that he has suffered some special dam- 
age or injury not shared by the common 
public or by all taxpayers, This was a de- 
cision based upon judicial discretion, upon 
the Court’s interpretation of judicial policy. 
It was not based upon any constitutional 
limitation on the Court's power to 
act s.. ers 

It has been suggested by various consti- 
tutional authorities, particularly Professor 
Jaffe and Kenneth Culp Davis, that the Su- 
preme Court would even now hear a taxpay- 
er's suit challenging a Federal appropria- 


2 Hearings, 1966. 
1d 


ë Freund, hearings, 1966. 
* Hearings, 1966. 

Id. 

Id. 
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tion which, in the words of the Frothingham 
case, is a “matter which admits of the ex- 
ercise of the judicial power.” And, in his 
statement submitted to the subcommittee, 
Professor Jaffe added, “But we know from 
Everson * that the questions which would be 
adjudicated under the proposed statute, are 
matters which admit of the exercise of the 
judicial power.“ In such cases, the Court 
may still refuse to take jurisdiction of such 
a suit not for constitutional reasons but 
on grounds of public policy. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee, Professor Jaffe 
stated, however, that if “Congress mandates 
jurisdiction the Court may well be prepared 
to accept the congregational action as a de- 
finitive expression of a policy favoring the 
assumption of jurisdiction.” u 

It is important to remember that the con- 
stitutionality of none of the acts enumerated 
in section 1 has been ascertained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Further- 
more, Prof. Leo Pfeffer pointed out in his 
testimony before the subcommittee that ju- 
dicial review is available for every aspect of 
the Bill of Rights except the establishment 
clause of the first amendment, He stated. 
“+ + + ironically, even though the first 
amendment says ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion,’ and 
does not say ‘no State shall make a law re- 
specting the establishment, the Court ac- 
cepted jurisdiction of a suit against a State 
law alleged to violate that provision of the 
first amendment,” 12 

In reference to the desirability of filling 
the procedural gap between the first amend- 
ment’s guarantees regarding the freedom of 
religion and the enjoyment of that freedom, 
Professor Pfeffer noted that— 

“+ + + James Madison, when defending 
the Bill of Rights specifically stated that he 
expected that the courts would make them- 
selves the special guardian of the Bill of 
Rights, which in fact they have done. They 
have done it except for this technical ob- 
stacle in establishment cases involving Fed- 
eral expenditures. * * * and James Madi- 
son * * * did have that foresight and that 
intelligence to realize that the Bill of Rights 
without judicial enforcement would be what 
he called a parchment barrier.“ 13 

Interpretation of the religion clauses of 
the first amendment has remained fairly 
constant throughout its existence. This is 
apparent, at least, from an observation of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and more par- 
ticularly of the Court’s repeated references to 
history as they are called upon to interpret 


and apply the first amendment. In spite of 


the precautionary adhered to by the Court, 
that no act of legislation will be de- 
clared void unless the act is unconstitutional 
beyond all reasonable doubt, recently, pre- 
sumptions of invalidity have appeared to 
prevail against statutes alleged to interfere 
with the freedom of religion. This freedom 
has been said to occupy a preferred position 
in the Constitution.“ 

In this regard, Professor Pfeffer explained: 

“+ + + Of all the guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights none is more important, according to 
the thinking and decisions of the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, than the first amendment. It 
was no accident that the Bill of Rights 
started with the first amendment, nor that 
the first amendment started with the words 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.“ This, as the Su- 
preme Court pointed out recently, was put 
first in the Bill of Rights because it was first 


? Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 
(1947). 

1° Hearings, 1966. 

u Id. 

2 Id. 

Id. 

See the opinion of Mr. Justice Reed in 
Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77, 88 (1949). 
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in the minds of the Constitutional Fa- 
thers.” 15 

There have been times in the history of 
the United States that the Supreme Court 
has declared that certain issues brought 
before it were of a political nature and 
that it would not enter this “political thick- 
et.” The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through its representative 
spokesman, suggested that since the Presi- 
dent and the Congress have decided that 
the legislation to be subjected to review by 
this bill is constitutional, there was no need 
nor desirability of having the judicial branch 
of the Government lend its approval or dis- 
approval to the question. The subcommittee 
submits, however, that the case of Marbury 
v. Madison, 1 Cr. 137 (1803), is still good 
law and applicable to the problem now con- 
fronting the Congress. In S. 3 Congress has 
not abdicated its responsibility for deter- 
mining the constitutionality of its actions 
to the Supreme Court. To the contrary, it 
carefully deliberated upon the constitutional 
issues posed by the acts enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 of the bill. But, “the controversy over 
them is not stilled.” As Professor Freund 
submitted: 

“The authority of government to aid rell- 
gious groups is an area of dispute that does 
not lend itself to political settlement. In 
fact, it was precisely to keep religious dif- 
ferences out of the arena of politics that 
the first amendment was adopted.“ 

One of the initial sponsors of this legis- 
lation, Senator Wayne Morse, declared in 
his testimony before the subcommittee: “I 
think we will greatly strengthen our whole 
system of three coordinate and coequal 
branches of government if we provide in a 
broad bill a jurisdictional basis for judicial 
review.“ The bill recognizes that the final 
power to adjudicate controversies arising un- 
der the Constitution rests in the courts 
rather than the Congress. 

The case of Horace Mann League v. Board 
of Public Works, 242 Md. 645, 220 A. 51 
(1966); certiorari denied, appeal denied, 385 
U.S. 97 (1966), had been cited by opponents 
of judicial review as potentially productive 
of judicial guidelines in this area of consti- 
tutional law. On November 14, 1966, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court refused to review 
the Maryland court of appeals decision de- 
claring three construction grants to three 
church-controlled colleges unconstitutional 
under the first amendment to the U.S, Con- 
stitution. Commenting on the case when S. 
3 was introduced, Senator Ervin said: 

“These same three colleges which cannot 
constitutionally receive funds from the State 
of Maryland have each been recipients of 
Federal grants during the last 2 years. The 
effect, then, is that while the establishment 
clause was originally intended to apply only 
to Congress, today it is only enforced against 
State legislatures. On religion and the first 
amendment, the law of the land is less ma- 
jestic than ironic.” 

Several cases are now pending which chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The 
pendency of these cases may be cited by op- 
ponents of judicial review as a substitute for 
legislation. The committee feels, however, 
that if the question of standing is raised by 
the defendants in these cases, they will un- 
doubtedly be successful under the present 
state of the law. Moreover, the failure of the 
Maryland case to produce new insight in our 
understanding of the first amendment should 
serve as an example to the Senate, 

The U.S. Office of Education now indicates 
that it would welcome court rulings on the 
constitutionality of its programs. Commis- 


15 Hearings, 1966. 

18 See Freund, hearings, 1966. 
* Hearings, 1966. 

38 Jd. 
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sioner Howe has stated that without such 
rulings, Federal and State educational agen- 
cies will continue to have problems. 

ACTS SUBJECT TO REVIEW UNDER s. 3 

The following is an outline of the existing 
laws which may be affected by this act: 

These nine acts include, by application, 
church-related institutions among their 
beneficiaries. The extent of this inclusion is 
not, according to Department officials, ac- 
curately definable. In some cases the acts 
have not been in operation long enough to 
make a determination but the legislative his- 
tory portends broad utilization of such in- 
stitutions in these new Federal education 
programs. 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
(Public Law 88-204, as amended) 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
authorizes the following programs: 

Title 1—Federal matching grants for con- 
struction of undergraduate academic facil- 
ities at public 2-year institutions of higher 
education and at public and private 4-year 
institutions of higher education. 

Title II.—-Federal matching construction 
grants to public and private institutions of 
higher education and cooperative graduate 
center boards for the improvement of exist- 
ing graduate schools and cooperative grad- 
uate centers and for assistance in the estab- 
lishment of new graduate schools and 
cooperative graduate centers. 

Title III. Loans to public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education for the con- 
struction of academic facilities. [As a re- 
sult of amendments to Public Law 88-204 
contained in Public Law 89-429, Participa- 
tion Sales Act of 1966, construction loans are 
to be made from a separate revolving loan 
fund created in the Treasury.] 


Fiscal year 1967 appropriations 
Ce ae a eae NE $453, 000, 000 
. 60, 000, 000 
%%% 5 200, 000, 000 


State administrative expenses 
and technical services 9, 744, 000 


Title VII of the Public Health Service Act 


The provisions of this title authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to health research and teach- 
ing facilities and to various health profes- 
sional personnel. 

Part A provides for matching grants-in-aid 
to public and nonprofit institutions for the 
construction of facilities for research in the 
health sciences. Administration of this part 
is aided by the creation of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Research Facilities, 
The appropriation for fiscal year 1967 is 

Part B provides for grants for the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities for medical, dental, 
and other related personnel. For this purpose 
$135 million has been appropriated for fiscal 
year 1967. 

Part C authorizes the establishment of a 
student loan fund to assist schools in pro- 
viding loans to students of medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy, optometry, and veterinary 
medicine. The fiscal year 1967 appropriation 
is $25,325,000. 

Part D is discussed in another section of 
this outline, under the Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health Act 
of 1963. 

Part E authorizes a program of improve- 
ment grants to assist schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, and podi- 
atry in improving the quality of their educa- 
tional instruction. For fiscal year 1967 the 
appropriation is $30 million. 

Part F provides for a scholarship program 
for students of medicine, osteopathy, den- 
tistry, optometry, podiatry, or pharmacy, 
allowing them assistance of up to $2,500 
annually. The appropriation for fiscal year 
1967 is $4,030,000. 

Part G authorizes grants to be awarded to 
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training centers of the allied health profes- 
sions in junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities for construction, basic and special 
curriculum improvements, traineeships for 
students, and development of new methods 
of training. The appropriation for fiscal year 
1967 is $3,735,000, none of which will be 
available for construction grants. 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-864, as amended) 


This act, as currently in effect, authorizes 
the following programs: 

1. Federal contributions to public and 
private institutions of higher education for 
use in establishing funds for making low- 
interest loans to students. Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $192 million. 

2. Federal matching grants to State edu- 
cational agencies for the acquisition of labo- 
ratory and other special equipment and for 
improvements in State services necessary for 
strengthening instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, history, civics, geography, econom- 
ics, industrial arts, modern foreign language, 
English, and reading in public elementary 
and secondary schools: Federal loans to non- 
profit private elementary and secondary 
schools for same purposes, Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $88,200,000. 

3. Graduate fellowships for persons inter- 
ested in college teaching. Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $81,957,000. 

4. Federal matching grants to State edu- 
cational agencies to assist them in carrying 
out programs of testing, guidance, and 
counseling in the public schools. [Private 
schools may also participate in the testing 
program, either under the State plan or 
under special arrangement with the Com- 
missioner of Education.] Fiscal year 1967 ap- 
propriation: $24,500,000. 

Federal grants to or contracts with public 
and private institutions of higher education 
for the operation by them of guidance and 
counseling institutes. Fiscal year 1967 ap- 
propriation: $7,250,000. 

5. Federal grants to or contracts with pub- 
lic and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the operation by them of modern 
foreign language and area studies centers. 
Fellowships for individuals engaged in ad- 
vanced training in modern foreign lan- 
guages and area studies. Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $15,800,000. 

6, Federal grants to or contracts with pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agencies, organiza- 
tions, or individuals for research and ex- 
perimentation projects in the more effective 
use of educational media, and for dissemi- 
nation of the results of such projects. Fiscal 
year 1967 appropriation: $4,400,000. 

7. Federal matching grants to State edu- 
cational agencies for the improvement of 
State statistical services. Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $2,250,000. 

8. Federal grants to or contracts with 
public and private institutions of higher 
education for the operation by them of ad- 
vanced training institutes for teachers of his- 
tory, geography, economics, civics, industrial 
arts, modern foreign languages, reading, in- 
ternational affairs, or English; for teachers of 
disadvantaged youth; and for school library 
personnel and educational media specialists. 
Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: $30 million. 

Fiscal year 1967 appropriations —$446,357,- 
000 in the aggregate. 


Mental Retardation Facilities and Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Construction 
Act of 1963 (Public Law 88-164) 


Title I of this act authorizes (1) project 
grants for the construction of mental retar- 
dation research centers; (2) project grants 
for the construction of clinical facilities for 
the mentally retarded to be associated with 
a college or university; and (3) formula 
grants for the construction of public and 
other nonprofit facilities to provide com- 
prehensive services to the mentally retarded. 

Title II authorizes formula grants for the 
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construction of public and private nonprofit 
community mental health centers. 

Title III provides for grants for training, 
research, and demonstrations with respect 
to the education of handicapped children. 

Public Law 89-105 authorizes grants to 
pay part of the cost of professional and tech- 
nical personnel staffing the community 
mental health centers. 

The total appropriation for this act for 
fiscal year 1967 is $113,600,000. 


Title II of the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, 81st Cong.) 


Title II of Public 874 was enacted as 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and is treated under that 
act below. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-10, as amended) 


The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 authorizes the following pro- 


grams: 

Title I.—Federal grants [through fiscal 
year 1968] to local educational agencies serv- 
ing areas with concentrations of children 
from low-income families. Agencies may use 
grants for any of a wide range of programs 
designed to meet the special needs of edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

Local agency may qualify for grants on be- 
half of: (1) children from families with 
annual income of less than low-income factor 
[$2,000 fiscal year 1967; $3,000 fiscal year 
1968]; (2) children from families with in- 
come in excess of low-income factor due to 
AFDC payments; and (3) children in local 
institutions for neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren, or in foster homes at public expense. 

Additionally, State educational agencies 
may receive grants for use in educational 
programs for migratory children of migratory 
farm laborers and for handicapped children 
and children in institutions for the neglected 
and delinquent. Finally, grants may be made 
to the Department of the Interior for use in 
schools for Indian children [fiscal year 1967 
only]. 

Pupils in private elementary and second- 
ary schools are eligible to participate in cer- 
tain title I programs administered by local 
educational agencies. 

Title II.—Federal grants [through fiscal 
year 1970] to State educational agencies for 
the acquisition of school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials 
for use of the pupils and teachers in public 
and private elementary and secondary schools 
in the State. 

Grants to Department of the Interior for 
acquisition of library resources, texts, and 
other materials for Indian schools [fiscal year 
1967 only]. 

Grants to Department of Defense for ac- 
quisition of library resources, texts, and 
other materials for DOD overseas depend- 
ents schools [fiscal year 1967 only]. 

Title I1I,—Federal grants [through fiscal 
year 1970] to local educational agencies for 
establishment and operation of supple- 
mentary educational centers and services for 
the teachers and pupils of public and private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Grants [fiscal year 1967 only] to Secretary 
of Defense and Secretary of the Interior for 
use in providing speoial services in overseas 
dependents schools and Indian schools, re- 
spectively. 

[Title IV—Amends Cooperative Research 
Act; discussed below.] 

Title V—Grants [through fiscal year 1970] 
to State educational agencies for use in 
broad range of projects designed to 
strengthen and improve their educational 
leadership resources. 

Arrangements for interchange of personnel 
between State educational agencies and U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Title VI [added by Public Law 89-750, No- 
vember 3, 1966].—Grants [through fiscal 
year 1968] to State educational agencies to 
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assist them in programs for the improve- 
ment of education of handicapped children 
at preschool, elementary, and secondary 
levels. Handicapped children enrolled in pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools are 
eligible to participate in programs assisted 
under this title, 


Fiscal year 1967 appropriations 
$1,342,410,000+ in the aggregate 


Tie hi he $1, 070, 410, 000 
Te Woo sea- ale ste ean ae 105, 000, 000 
Title QUE esse Sao eat 145, 000, 000 
o 22, 000, 000 


1 Up to $30,000,000 of this sum to be avail- 
able for use under the Adult Basic Education 
Act of 1966, enacted as title IV of Public Law 
89-750, Nov. 3, 1966. 


Cooperative Research Act of 1954 (Public Law 
531, 83d Cong., as amended) 


The Cooperative Research Act, as amended 
by Public Law 89-10 and by Public Law 
89-750, authorizes the following programs: 

1. Grants to colleges and universities; other 
public and nonprofit private agencies, insti- 
tutions, and organizations; and to individ- 
uals for research in education, and for dis- 
seminating information derived therefrom. 

2. Contracts or jointly financed coopera- 
tive arrangements with colleges and univer- 
sities; other public and nonprofit or profit- 
making private agencies, institutions, and 
organizations; and with individuals for pur- 
poses described in 1, above. 

3. Grants to colleges and universities and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies, 
institutions, and organizations to assist them 
in providing training programs in educa- 
tional research. 

4. Contracts or jointly financed coopera- 
tive arrangements with colleges and univer- 
sities and other public or private (nonprofit 
or profitmaking) agencies, institutions, and 
organizations for purposes described in 3, 
above, 

5. Grants to or contracts with universities, 
colleges or other appropriate public or non- 
profit private agencies or institutions, or 
combinations of such agencies and institu- 
tions, for part or all of the cost of construct- 
ing regional facilities for educational research 
and related purposes. (Funds for construc- 
tion authorized through fiscal year 1970 only.) 

Fiscal year 1967 appropriations —$70,000,- 
000 in the aggregate, of which sum up to 
$12,400,000 will remain available until ex- 
pended for construction of regional facilities 
for research and related purposes. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 
89-329, as amended) 

This act, as amended by Public Law 89-698 

(October 29, 1966) and by Public Law 89-752 

(November 3, 1966), authorizes the following 


programs: 

Title I—Grants to public and private in- 
stitutions cf higher education for strength- 
ening their community service programs and 
increasing their effectiveness as agents for 
the solution of community problems such as 
housing, poverty, government, land use, 
health, and transportation. Fiscal year 1967 
appropriation: $10 million. 

Title II,— 

Part A: Grants to public and private IHE 
for assistance in acquiring needed library re- 
sources such as books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, and tapes. Fiscal year 1967 appropria- 
tion: $25 million. 

Part B: Grants to public and private IHE 
for assistance in training persons in librar- 
janship. Grants to or contracts with public 
and private IHE and other appropriate public 
or private agencies for research in the im- 
provement of libraries and librarianship. Fis- 
cal year 1967 appropriation: $7,300,000. 

Part C: Transfer of funds to the Library 
of Congress for acquisition of library mate- 
rials from around the world which are of 
value to scholarship and for distribution of 
bibliographic information on such materials. 
Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: $3 million. 
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Title I1I—Grants for assisting developing 
institutions of higher education—public and 
private—in improving their academic quality 
by entering into cooperative arrangements 
with other, better developed institutions and 
agencies, Teaching fellowships for qualified 
graduate students and junior faculty mem- 
bers to encourage them to teach in develop- 
ing institutions. Fiscal year 1967 appropria- 
tion: $30 million. 

Title IV—Part A: Grants to public and 
private IHE for use in making educational 
opportunity awards to needy students. 

Contracts with State and local educational 
agencies and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations and institutions for iden- 
tifying qualified but needy youth and en- 
couraging them to continue their educations. 
Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: $114,500,000. 

Part B: Advances to assist in establishing 
or strengthening reserve funds of State and 
nonprofit private student loan programs. In- 
terim program of Federal insurance of stu- 
dent loans, to remain in effect until State 
and nonprofit private insurance programs 
are accessible to all students. Federally sub- 
sidized interest on federally insured student 
loans and loans insured under approved State 
and nonprofit private programs. Fiscal year 
1967 appropriation: $46 million. 

Part C: Grants to public and private IHE 
to assist them in operating student work- 
study programs. (Pt. © amended and ex- 
panded the college work-study program 
originally enacted as part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and transferred au- 
thority over the program from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Office of Edu- 
cation.) Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: 
$134,100,000. 

(Part D: Amendments to the National De- 
fense Education Act, treated above.) 

Title V.—(Part A: Establishment of an 
Advisory Committee on Quality Teacher 
Preparation.) 

Part B: Establishment of a National Teach- 
ers Corps to attract and train qualified teach- 
ers and inexperienced teacher-interns who 
will be available, upon request of local edu- 
cational agencies, for teaching in economi- 
cally depressed areas. The local educational 
agency may use Teachers Corps members in 
providing certain educational services in 
which pupils of private schools can partici- 
pate. Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: $7,500,- 
000. 


Part C: Graduate fellowships to enable 
teachers or prospective teachers to study at 
public and private IHE. Grants to and con- 
tracts with public and private IHE to assist 
them developing or strengthening graduate 
programs for teachers and prospective teach- 
ers. Fiscal year 1967 appropriation: 830 
million. 

Title VI—Part A: Federal matching grants 
to public and private IHE for acquisition of 
laboratory, television, and other special 
equipment and materials needed for improv- 
ing undergraduate instruction in science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, history, 
geography, government, English, other hu- 
manities, the arts, or education. Fiscal year 
1967 appropriation: $14,500,000. 

Part B: Grants to or contracts with pub- 
lic and private IHE for the operation by 
them of training institutes for individuals 
engaged in (or preparing to engage in) the 
use of educational media equipment in insti- 
tuition of higher education. Fiscal year 
1967 appropriation: $2,500,000. 

(Title VII—Amendments to the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, treated 
above.) 

Fiscal year 1967 appropriation.—$424,400,- 
000 in the aggregate. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public 

Law 88-452 as amended by Public Laws 

89-253 and 89-794) 


The following is a summary of the rele- 
vant portions of this act: 
Title I establishes the Job Corps, which 
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provides work experience and training for 
disadvantaged young men and women aged 
16 through 21. This training takes place in 
residential rural conservation camps and ur- 
ban training centers. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps was also established to provide 
programs which will give employment and 
training in their own communities to young 
men and women aged 15 through 21 who live 
at home. The 1966 amendments authorized a 
new special impact program to employ and 
train unemployed and low-income residents 
of high-concentration poverty areas in activi- 
ties designed to improve life in their neigh- 
borhood: $412.5 million was appropriated for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965; 1966 and 
1967 appropriations were not earmarked by 
title: however, 1966 authorizations were $700 
million and 1967 authorizations were $696 
million; $211 million for the Job Corps, $410 
million for the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
and $75 million for the special impact pro- 


gram. 

Title II authorizes general community ac- 
tion programs. Both public and private re- 
sources are to be mobilized to combat poverty 
within the community. Grants may be made 
to meet the costs of developing programs for 
technical assistance, research training and 
demonstration, and for special programs 
aimed at the chronically unemployed poor. 
The 1966 amendments add a new provision 
for grants to finance adult work training and 
employment programs for poor persons in- 
volved in community improvement activities. 
The Headstart and legal services programs 
which were not specified in the 1964 act are 
included in the 1966 amendments. Head- 
start includes the furnishing of health, nu- 
tritional, social, educational, and mental 
health services to young children: $340 mil- 
lion was appropriated for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965; 1966 and 1967 appropriations 
were not earmarked by title; however, 1966 
authorizations were $850 million and 1967 
authorizations were $846 million. 

Adult basic education was transferred to 
the Office of Education under Public Law 
89-750. Under this program grants may be 
made to States to initiate basic education 
programs for those 18 years of age and over 
whose inability to read and write seriously 
impairs their ability to get or retain employ- 
ment. 

Title III established special programs to 
combat poverty in rural areas, including as- 
sistance for migrants and seasonally em- 
ployed agricultural workers, and authorizes 
loans with 15 years maximum maturity in 
amounts not exceeding $3,500 to low-income 
families, $35 million was appropriated for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 1966 au- 
thorizations were $55 million, and 1967 au- 
thorizations $57 million. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
stated that in respect to title II, it has often 
found that church related institutions are 
the most viable resource in a community for 
perfecting the purposes of this title. In this 
regard Mr. Sargent Shriver stated: 

“Three or four years ago it was practically 
impossible for a Federal agency to give a 
direct grant to a religious group. Today we 
have given hundreds without violating the 
principle of separation of church and state.” 

Testimony elicited from agency representa- 
tives indicates that approximately 6 percent 
of the community action programs are op- 
erated or coordinated by church-affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF 8. 3 
In general 

All the acts described above pose the prob- 
lem of the extent to which the first amend- 
ment proscribes church-state interaction. 
Recent Supreme Court cases have engendered 
serious doubts as to the constitutionality of 
the type of public assistance which is offered 
by these acts to denominational institutions. 


Furthermore, witnesses asserted that any 
distinction between limited and general aid 
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would be specious. Likewise, to achieve direct 
aid, which is undoubtedly unconstitutional, 
by categorizing the funds or justifying such 
allocations in the interest of national de- 
fense or public welfare may also be fallacious. 

In reference to the constitutionality of 
certain acts affected by this legislation and 
of his efforts to have them enacted by the 
Senate, Senator Wayne Morse made the fol- 
lowing statement in his testimony before 
the subcommittee: 

“+ * + I could not speak with finality, 
no one could, until the court rules. I do not 
think that as Senators we ought to be put 
in a position where we have to move in 
legislatively by the back door. That is the 
way I described it. 

“I said to the Senate, ‘I am asking for this 
through the back door because I cannot walk 
through the front door for a general Fed- 
eral aid-to-education bill, because I feel ex- 
isting court decisions bar my entrance there.’ 

“So what did we do? Let us be frank about 
it. It is not a very nice term, it is a frank 
and accurate description of some of our 
legislation, to say we used what amounts to 
a subterfuge approach on this constitutional 
question. We had no other choice. We used 
the national defense education approach, 
we used the contract approach, we used the 
categorical approach. Why did we use those 
approaches? Because we were afraid, let 
us be frank about it, that we could have 
been beaten on the constitutional argument 
on a general aid bill.“ 19 

The basic purpose for this legislation can 
be seen in section 1. It is a twofold purpose. 
Primarily, the bill is designed to provide a 
feasible and practical test of the constitu- 
tionality of acts of Congress. As noted later 
in this report, all sections of the Constitu- 
tion may be and generally have been, tested 
or enforced by the courts with one excep- 
tion—the establishment clause of the first 
amendment. Thus, we see a second reason for 
S. 3 the enumerated acts in section 1 of the 
bill. 

This bill is couched in terms of “the pro- 
visions relating to religion” although it 1s 
the establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment which is the particular right to be 
enforced. It is understood, however, that 
both the establishment clause and the free 
exercise clause can be read together. In fact, 
it is the free exercise of religion that is 
ultimately sought to be protected by a pro- 
scription against establishment. This inter- 
pretation of the first amendment has been 
endorsed on numerous occasions by the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Justice Goldberg, concur- 
ring in Abington School District v. Schempp, 
$74 U.S. 203, 305 (1963), said: 

“These two proscriptions are to be read 
together, and in light of the single end which 
they are designed to serve. The basic purpose 
of the religion clause of the first amendment 
is to promote and assure the fullest possible 
scope of religious liberty and tolerance for 
all and to nurture the conditions which 
secure the best hope of attainment of that 
end.” 

The distinction is recognized here because 
the infringement on religious liberty in gen- 
eral occurs, if at all, by virtue of the fact 
that the Federal Government may be ap- 
proaching through various acts the “estab- 
lishment of religion” which is proscribed in 
the establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment. 

The establishment clause is not confined 
to the protection of particular religious exer- 
cises. As Mr. Justice Douglas stated in the 
Abington case, at page 229: 

“{I]t also forbids the State to employ its 
facilities or funds in a way that gives any 
church, or all churches, greater strength in 
our society than it would have by relying 
on its members alone.” 
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The scope of this bill is focused more 
readily on the establishment clause for two 
additional reasons, All of the legislation 
enumerated in this section involves educa- 
tion in some way and “the most effective 
way to establish any institution is to finance 
it; and this truth is reflected in the appeals 
by church groups for public funds to finance 
their religious schools.” ™ [Emphasis added.] 

Mr. Justice Douglas continued 

“But the institution is an inseparable 
whole, a living organism, which is strength- 
ened in proselytizing when it is strength- 
ened in any department by contributions 
from other than its own members. 

“Such contributions may not be made by 
the State even in a minor degree without 
violating the establishment clause * * *. 
What may not be done directly may not be 
done indirectly lest the establishment clause 
become a mockery.” 

The Abington case is particularly helpful 
in an understanding of the constitutional 
significance of S. 3. It explains another rea- 
son for placing this legislation in the frame- 
work of the establishment clause. In foot- 
note 9 in the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Clark explains “[B]ut the require- 
ments for standing to challenge State action 
under the establishment clause, unlike those 
relating to the free exercise clause do not 
include proof that particular religious free- 
doms are infringed.” [Emphasis added.] 


Section by section 


Publication of the order of the Federal 
officer approving or disapproving a grant or 
loan under any of the acts enumerated in 
section 1 is a condition precedent to the 
effectuation of such order, Furthermore, this 
publication will constitute official notice to 
any party or parties wishing to challenge 
such order as violative of the establishment 
clause of the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the limitation on the bringing 
of an action shall commence on the date of 
such publication. 

Section 2 of the bill is an authorization 
granting standing to “any public or other 
nonprofit agency or institution which is or 
may be prejudiced by the order of the Fed- 
eral officer making a loan or grant under 
the authority of any of the Acts enumerated 
in section 1.“ Prejudice occurs to the com- 
plaining party when the making of such 
grant or loan serves to reduce the amount 
of funds available in a given year for a grant 
or loan under any of these acts to such 
complaining agency or institution and when 
such grant or loan is deemed inconsistent 
with the establishment clause of the first 
amendment. The complaining party may 
bring an action for declaratory judgment 
within 60 days after the publication of the 
order of the Federal officer in the Federal 
Register. The defendants will be the Fed- 
eral officer and the agency or institution 
whose application has been approved, 

It is understood that no potential bene- 
ficiary of Federal appropriations has a con- 
stitutional right to receive financial benefits 
from the Federal Government. Nevertheless, 
a potential nondenominational beneficiary 
has an interest in these appropriations be- 
cause but for the allegedly unconstitutional 
aid to church-related institutions the plain- 
tiff institution would have received Federal 
aid for its own needs. It would, therefore, 
be prejudiced to such an extent that equita - 
ble relief should be made available. Addi- 
tionally, the injury is direct“ enough to 
support standing. 

Section 3(a) authorizes corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers to bring an action for 
declaratory judgment against the Federal of- 


% Abington School Distriet v. Schempp at 
229, concurring opinion of Justice Douglas 
citing II Stokes, Church and State in the U.S. 
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ficer making a grant or loan under any of 
the acts enumerated in section 1. The action 
shall be based on allegations that such grant 
or loan is inconsistent with the establish- 
ment clause of the first amendment of the 
Constitution. In order to maintain an ac- 
tion under this section a plaintiff Led only 
show that it has paid any part of such in- 
come tax imposed upon its taxable income 
under section 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for the last preceding calendar or tax- 
able year. A 60-day limitation on the bring- 
ing of an action is also provided in this sec- 
tion. This subsection also provides that “[N]o 
additional showing of direct or indirect 
financial or other injury, actual or prospec- 
tive, on the part of the plaintiff shall be re- 
quired for the maintenance of any such 
action.” 

The type of action contemplated here is, 
of course, couched in term of the first 
amendment and is essentially different 
from that in the Frothingham case. Profes- 
sor Freund, in a statement submitted to the 
subcommittee, states that this action 

does not rest on a quantitative 
comparison of the financial stake of various 
classes of taxpayers. The object of the chal- 
lenge in that case (Frothingham v. Mellon) 
was on expenditure asserted not to fall with- 
in the national power to tax and spend for 
the general welfare but to fall within the 
realm of State authority.” 4 

The following additional statement by 
Professor Freund is of critical importance to 
an understanding of this legislation: 

“Under this bill, however, the litigation 
would be brought to vindicate rights secured 
by the first amendment, a right to be free of 
a Federal religious establishment, a right 
closely allied to the right of free exercise of 
religion, and one that traditionally took the 
form of freedom from enforced contribution 
to support religious activities. In this view, 
the quantum of the financial stake is not 
central to the right; any such use of a citi- 
zen’s tax payments would constitute the 
heart of the offense to his autonomy in the 
religious sphere.” # 

Under subsection (b) all citizens are af- 
forded identical relief to that of the tax- 
payer in subsection (a). The right which is 
sought to be protected is not one of monetary 
concern at all but is one of citizenship un- 
der the first amendment. The challenge is to 
an expenditure which allegedly constitutes a 
forbidden law respecting the establishment 
of religion. The plaintiff sues not only for 
himself but also in behalf of all other citi- 
zens to vindicate the public interest in the 
observance of the provisions relating to re- 
ligion in the first amendment, 

William J. Butler, testifying before the 
subcommittee, asserted that “Congress. has 
the right, duty, and power to provide a pro- 
cedure whereby citizens of the United States 
may control the unlawful acts of public offi- 
cials through the courts * * *. It is his in- 
terest as a citizen of the United States that 
would motivate him to initiate a lawsuit un- 
der this act.“ The actions of the public 
Officials which are challenged as being un- 
lawful under this bill are those which are un- 
lawful only because the acts authorizing their 
action may be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Butler also noted 

“Moreover, over a period of a substantial 
number of years and in a number of leading 
cases, apparently because of the importance 
of the first clause of the first amendment, 
the U.S, Supreme Court has recognized 
standing to sue where there is no financial 
basis at all, Thus, in Everson, McCollum, 
Zorach, Engel, Murray, and Schempp, the 
Court has recognized parenthood of a child 
in the school affected as sufficient basis for 
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standing to sue. Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 330 U.S. 1 (1947); McCollum v. Board of 
Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948); Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952); Engel v. Vitale, 
supra; School District of Abington Township, 
Pa., v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). = 

Finally, Prof. Louis Jaffe concluded that 

“It seems to me clear that the procedural 
conditions relevant to case or controversy do 
not differ in the slightest as between a State 
and a Federal taxpayer suit. In both cases 
there is a plaintiff prepared to carry the 
burden of persuasion and a defendant ready 
to defend. There is little risk that the Court 
will not be adequately briefed. 

“A citizen or taxpayer sufficiently con- 
cerned to bring a lawsuit in which he does 
not have a monetary concern is for that 
very reason likely to take seriously the pres- 
entation of the lawsuit. The judgment will be 
definitive; it will determine either that the 
defendant does or does not have a duty to 
enforce the law in question. There need be 
nothing contingent or speculative about the 
question to be decided and if there is, juris- 
diction can be refused on that ground.“ * 

Finally, it should be noted that Congress 
has in the past authorized defined classes of 
persons to seek review of administrative 
orders where they qualify as “aggrieved per- 
sons.“ The most common form of relief has 
been obtained through an injunction or ac- 
tion for declaratory judgment. Typically, 
Federal courts have recognized standing in 
consumers, licensees, and television viewers. 
In Associated Industries v. Ickes, 134 F. 2d 
694 (1948), the Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, held that an association of indus- 
trial firms, including consumers, had stand- 
ing to review an order by the Secretary of 
the Interior purporting to increase the mini- 
mum price of coal. After reviewing a series 
of cases dealing with standing to challenge 
Official action, Judge Frank declared: 

“While Congress can constitutionally au- 
thorize no one, in the absence of an actual 
justifiable controversy, to bring a suit for 
the judicial determination either of the con- 
stitutionality of a statute or the scope of 
powers conferred by a statute upon Govern- 
ment officers, it can constitutionally author- 
ize one of its own Officials, such as the At- 
torney General to bring a proceeding to pre- 
vent another official from acting in viola- 
tion of his statutory powers; for then an ac- 
tual controversy exists, and the Attorney 
General can properly be vested with au- 
thority, in such a controversy, to vindicate 
the interest of the public or the Govern- 
ment. Instead of designating the Attorney 
General, or some other public officer, to bring 
such proceedings, Congress can constitution- 
ally enact a statute conferring on any non- 
official person, or on a designated group of 
nonofficial persons, authority to bring a suit 
to prevent action by an officer in violation 
of his statutory powers; for then, in like 
manner, there is an actual controversy, and 
there is nothing constitutionally prohibiting 
Congress from empowering any person, of- 
ficial or not, to institute a proceeding in- 
volving such a controversy, even if the sole 
purpose is to vindicate the public interest. 
Such persons, so authorized, are, so to speak 
private attorney generals.” 134 F. 2d at 704. 

Prof. Kenneth Culp Davis in his Admin- 
istrative Law Treatise,” volume 3, section 
22.05, points out that “the basic idea of the 
private attorney general who can sue to 
vindicate the public interest is a very old 
one.” The action by citizens under subsec- 
tion (b) may be brought in behalf of the in- 
dividual plaintiff and all others in similar 
circumstances. This principle has never been 
repudiated by any Federal court and thus 
affords an additional ground on which a 
plaintiff may base his claim. 

Section 4 authorizes any public or other 
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nonprofit institution or agency to bring a 
civil action to review the final decision of 
a Federal officer which denies a loan or grant 
applied for under any act enumerated in 
section 1. The denial must have been on the 
ground that such grant or loan would be 
inconsistent with the establishment clause 
of the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The challenge to such denial must be in- 
stituted within 60 days after the order of 
disapproval appears in the Federal Register. 

Section 5 contains the procedural and ju- 
risdictional provisions for the operation of 
this proposed act. All actions would be 
brought in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia which 
would have jurisdiction without regard to the 
amount in controversy. The District of Co- 
lumbia is the obvious jurisdiction since the 
defendant in all three types of actions under 
this act includes the Federal officer issuing 
the order which is to be challenged, and, 
with the exception of section 2 actions, the 
Federal officer is the only defendant. 

This section also provides that “in the 
event two or more civil actions are brought 
under the provisions of this Act challenging 
the constitutional validity of the same loan 
or grant, such court may consolidate such 
civil actions for the purpose of trial and 
judgment.” This provision will reduce any 
possible increase in the case load of the Fed- 
eral courts. Furthermore, since jurisdiction 
is limited to the District of Columbia, there 
is a geographical barrier to the prosecution 
of frivolous suits. It should be noted also that 
litigation such as that contemplated by this 
act will be a substantial financial under- 
taking and must be undertaken within 60 
days after publication of the order approv- 
ing or disapproving the grant or loan. 

The provision in section 5 which calls for 
expediting review and appeal should guar- 
antee speedy and orderly processing of cases 
under this act. 

The remaining portions of subsection (a) 
of section 5 include the following: 

“All process, including subpenas, issued by 
the district court of the United States for 
any such district may be served in any other 
district. In any action under this Act the 
court shall have authority to determine all 
matters of fact or law appropriate to a de- 
cision of the case. No costs shall be assessed 
against the United States in any proceeding 
under this Act. In all litigation under this 
Act, the Federal officer shall be represented 
by the Attorney General.” 

Subsection (b) of section 5 provides the 
judgment of the district court shall be sub- 
ject to review as provided in sections 1252, 
1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 of the United 
States Code” which read as follows: 


“$1252. Direct appeals from decisions in- 
validating Act of Congress. 

“Any party may appeal to the Supreme 
Court from an interlocutory or final judg- 
ment, decree or order of any court of the 
United States, the United States District 
Court for the District of the Canal Zone, the 
District Court of Guam and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands and any court of 
record of Puerto Rico, holding an Act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional in any civil action, 
suit, or proceeding to which the United States 
or any of its agencies, or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof, as such officer or employee, is 
& party. 

“A party who has received notice of appeal 
under this section shall take any subsequent 
appeal or cross appeal to the Supreme Court. 
All appeals or cross appeals taken to other 
courts prior to such notice shall be treated 
as taken directly to the Supreme Court. 

“§ 1253. Direct appeals from decisions of 

three-judge courts. 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, any 
party may appeal to the Supreme Court from 
an order granting or denying, after notice 
and an interlocutory or permanent 
injunction in any civil action, suit or pro- 
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ceeding required by any Act of Congress to 

be heard and determined by a district court 

of three judges. 

“§ 1254. Courts of appeals; certiorari; appeal; 
certified questions, 

“Cases in the courts of appeals may be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court by the follow- 
ing methods: 

“(1) By writ of certiorari granted upon 
the petition of any party to any civil or 
criminal case, before or after rendition of 
judgment or decree; 

“(2) By appeal by a party relying on a 
State statute held by a court of appeals to 
be invalid as repugnant to the Constitution, 
treaties or laws of the United States, but 
such appeal shall preclude review by writ 
of certiorari at the instance of such appel- 
lant, and the review on appeal shall be re- 
stricted to the Federal questions presented; 

“(3) By certification at any time by a 
court of appeals of any question of law in 
any civil or criminal case as to which in- 
structions are desired, and upon such cer- 
tification the Supreme Court may give bind- 
ing instructions or require the entire record 
to be sent up for decision of the entire mat- 
ter in controversy. 


“$1291. Final decisions of district courts. 

“The courts of appeals shall have juris- 
diction of appeals from all final decisions of 
the district courts of the United States, Dis. 
trict Court for the District of the Canal Zone, 
the District Court of Guam, and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, except where a 
direct review may be had in the Supreme 
Court.” 

Section 6(a) provides: An interlocutory 
injunction enjoining the payment of a grant 
or loan, or any portion thereof, made pur- 
suant to the order which is claimed to be 
invalid in an action under this act may be 
granted by the court at any stage of the 
proceedings authorized by this act. To avoid 
interrupting important education and wel- 
fare programs already in operation, none of 
these programs will be subject to attack 
through the procedures provided by this 
legislation. Furthermore, a grant or loan 
once perfected may not be refunded under 
the provisions of this bill. The intent is to 
bring under review those orders authorizing 
a grant or loan under any of the acts enu- 
merated in section 1 which occur after 
enactment of this bill. To provide otherwise 
would be to create grave and obvious hard- 
ships. Thus, it is anticipated that refunding 
shall only occur in those instances wherein 
a specific order, effected by this act, is suc- 
cessfully challenged as being inconsistent 
with the establishment clause of the first 
amendment. 

An objection to the bill particularly aimed 
at section 6(a) concerns the possibility of a 
multitude of lawsuits which may impede 
the administration’s program for health, 
education, and welfare, This objection is 
not, however, supported by the evidence, In 
the recent case of Office of Communication 
of the United Church of Christ v. F.C.C., 
359 F. 2d 994 (C. A. D.C. Cir. 1966), the court 
met these fears in the following manner: 

“The fears of regulatory agencies that their 
processes will be inundated by expansion of 
standing criteria are rarely borne out. Al- 
ways a restraining factor is the expense of 
participation in the administrative process, 
an economic reality which will operate to 
limit the number of those who will seek 
participation; legal and related expenses of 
administrative proceedings are such that 
even those with large economic interests 
find the costs burdensome.” 

The bill is designed to insure that no Fed- 
eral programs will be suspended until a final 
judgment by the court declaring the particu- 
lar grant or loan to be unconstitutional, The 
court, however, may in its discretion, grant 
an interlocutory injunction enjoining the 
payment of a grant or loan which is claimed 
to be invalid in an action under this act. 
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It should be remembered that actions aris- 
ing under this proposed legislation would be 
heard by a three-judge Federal court, 28 
U.S.C. 2282 provides: 

“An interlocutory or permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the enforcement, operation 
or execution of any Act of Congress for re- 
pugnance to the Constitution of the United 
States shall not be granted by any district 
court or judge thereof unless the application 
therefor is heard and determined by a district 
court of three judges under section 2284 of 
this title.” [Emphasis added.] 

The main thrust of the bill is, of course, 
section 6 subsection (b). Upon a final de- 
termination by the court that the order of 
the Federal officer which is challenged is in- 
valid the agency or institution receiving the 
grant or loan shall refund the unexpended 
portion of the same. In the case of a loan 
it shall be repaid with accrued interest at 
the rate fixed therefor. Deferred payment is 
permitted for a reasonable length of time. 

Any refunding after final judgment would 
be applied to the current appropriation from 
which it was paid and may be reallotted in 
accordance with existing law. Typically in 
most of the programs which may be affected 
by this act there is a standard reallotment 
provision in each act. An example is section 
203 (c) in the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. It reads in part— 

“(c) The portion of any State's allotment 
* * * for a fiscal year which the Director 
determines will not be required for such fis- 
cal year for carrying out this part shall be 
available for reallotment from time to time, 
on such dates during such year as the Di- 
rector may fix, to other States in proportion 
to their original alloments for such year, but 
with such proportionate amount for any of 
such other States being reduced to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the sum which the Director 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such year for carrying out this 
part; and the total of such reductions shall 
be similarly realloted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts are not so re- 
duced. Any amount reallotted to a State un- 
der this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment * * +” 

Section 7 is a standard separability provi- 
sion. 

Section 8 provides that the act may be 
cited as “an Act to enforce the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The committee feels it is likely there will 
be only a few and important cases arising 
under this bill, most of which will be spon- 
sored by organizations representing the 
views of large numbers of citizens or taxpay- 
ers. The committee is also mindful of the 
statements and attitudes of the Supreme 
Court in this respect and toward litigation 
in general. 

The Supreme Court in N. A. A. O. P. v. Button 
stated as follows: 

“s + under the conditions of modern 
government, litigation may well be the sole 
practicable avenue open to a minority to 
petition for redress of grievances * * *. For 
such a group, association for litigation may 
be the most effective form of political asso- 
ciation.” * 

Mr. Justice Harlan further elaborated: 

“Freedom of expression embraces more 
than the right of an individual to speak his 
mind. It includes also his right to join with 
his fellows in an effort to make that ad- 
vocacy effective * * so it must include the 
right to join together for the purposes of 
obtaining judicial redress. We have passed 
the point where litigation is regarded as an 
evil that must be avoided if some accommo- 
dation short of a lawsuit can possibly be 
worked out. Litigation is often the desirable 
and orderly way of resolving disputes of 


N. A. A. C. P. v. Button, 371 U.S. 415, pp. 430, 
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broad public significance, and of obtaining 
vindication of fundamental rights.” * 

This legislation is a partial answer to the 
demanding question of Justice Douglas: 

“What are courts for, if not for removing 
clouds on title, as well as adjudicating the 
rights of those against whom the law is 
aimed, though not immediately applied.“ 
[Emphasis added.] 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights conducted extensive hearings on this 
legislation in the 89th Congress. On February 
28, 1967, it reported S. 3 to the full commit- 
tee. 

The committee has concluded that this 
legislation is meritorious, and having con- 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon 
without amendment, and recommends that 
it be considered favorably. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 

XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 
That the approval or disapproval of an ap- 
plication of any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution for a loan or grant 
under— 

(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, 

(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act, 

(3) the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, 

(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, 

(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress) , 

(6) the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, 

(7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

(9) the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 


shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
officer making such grant or loan which shall 
be conclusive except as otherwise provided 
in this Act. Notice of such order shall be 
published in the Federal Register and shall 
contain such information as the Federal 
officer issuing the order deems necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Any public or other nonprofit agency 
or institution which is or may be prejudiced 
by the order of the Federal officer making a 
loan or grant under the authority of any of 
the Acts enumerated in section 1, in a par- 
ticular year to another such agency or in- 
stitution, by virtue of the fact that the mak- 
ing of such loan or grant serves to reduce 
the amount of funds available for loans or 
grants in such year to the agency or insti- 
tution which is or may be prejudiced, and 
which deems a loan or grant to be inconsis- 
tent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment. Defend- 
ants in such action shall be the Federal 
officer and the agency or institution whose 
application has been approved. Such an 
action may be brought no later than sixty 
days after the publication of the order of the 
Federal officer in the Federal Register. 

Sec, 3. (a) Any citizen of the United States 
upon whose tazable income there was im- 
posed an income tax under section 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the last 
preceding calendar or taxable year and who 
has paid any part of such income tar and 
who deems a loan or grant made under any 


2 Ibid. 371 U.S. 452. 

s Public Affairs Associates, Inc. v. Rickover, 
369 U.S. 111, 116 (1966). See testimony of 
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of the Acts enumerated in section 1 to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. No additional showing of 
direct or indirect financial or other injury, 
actual or prospective, on the part of the 
plaintiff shall be required for the mainte- 
nance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days 
after the publication of the order of the Fed- 
eral officer in the Federal Register with re- 
spect to such loan or grant. In suing under 
this subsection, the plaintiff may sue either 
on behalf of himself or on behalf of all other 
taxpayers similarly situated. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of the 
Acts enumerated in section 1 to be incon- 
sistent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment against the 
Federal officer making such a loan or grant. 
Such an action may be brought no later than 
sizty days after the publication of the order 
of the Federal officer in the Federal Register 
with respect to such loan or grant. In suing 
under this subsection, the plaintiff sues not 
only for himself but also in behalf of all 
other citizens to vindicate the public interest 
in the observance of the provisions of the first 
amendment relating to religion. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “citizen” shall include a corporation. 

Sec. 4. Any public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution or agency whose application for a 
loan or grant under any of the Acts enu- 
merated in section 1 of this Act has been 
denied by the Federal officer having appro- 
priate authority on the ground that such 
loan or grant would be inconsistent with the 
provisions relating to religion in the first 
amendment to the Constitution may bring 
an action to review the final decision of such 
Federal officer within sixty days after such 
loan or grant has been denied. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any action under this Act shall 
be brought in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. 
In the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this Act 
challenging the constitutional validity of 
the same loan or grant, such court may con- 
solidate such civil actions for the purpose of 
trial and judgment. Any action under this 
Act pending before the district court or 
court of appeals for hearing, determination, 
or review shall be heard, determined, or re- 
viewed at the earliest practicable time and 
shall be expedited in every practicable man- 
ner. All process, including subpenas, issued 
by the district court of the United States for 
any such district may be served in any other 
district. In any action under this Act the 
court shall have authority to determine all 
matters of fact or law appropriate to a deci- 
sion of the case. No costs shall be assessed 
against the United States in any proceeding 
under this Act. In all litigation under this 
Act, the Federal officer shall be represented 
by the Attorney General. 

(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in 
sections 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 6. (a) An interlocutory injunction en- 
joining the payment of a grant or loan, or 
any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this Act may be granted by the 
court at any stage of the proceedings au- 
thorized by this Act. 

(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this Act, the agency or 
institution receiving the grant made by the 
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Federal officer pursuant to such order shall 
refund the unexpended portion of the same, 
and if a loan has been made pursuant to 
such order it shall be refunded with ac- 
crued interest at the rate fixed therefor, for 
credit to the appropriation from which it 
was paid. The Federal officer may in his dis- 
cretion permit deferment for a reasonable 
time of repayment of the grant or loan in- 
cluding interest thereon. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of any Act referred 
to in the first section, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held invalid under this Act, 
the remainder of such Act, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as “an Act to 
enforce the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution”, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate what the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has said about his amendment. I 
agree thoroughly with him. I agreed thor- 
oughly with him in regard to S. 3, as he 
knows. 

In fact, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. CLARK] and I some years ago intro- 
duced, in the first instance, the Morse- 
Clark judicial review bill. The Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] subse- 
quently, after our understanding on the 
floor of the Senate 2 or 3 years ago, in 
the consideration of an education bill, 
introduced S. 3, which I was privileged to 
cosponsor. The Recor shows that I seek 
also to cosponsor this amendment. 

I do not believe that there are any an- 
swers to the basis of the argument of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
matter with Senators on the committee. 
As the Senator knows, a number of us 
2 — be happy to associate ourselves with 


In taking this language to conference, 
candor compels me to inform the Senate 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
that on previous occasions we have 
fought for this provision in conference 
but we have not been able to get any- 
where with House conferees, not because 
of the lack of merit of our position but 
because of a situation which exists in 
the House of Representatives concerning 
jurisdictional areas on the House side. 

House conferees tell us they cannot go 
into this matter in conference with us 
because it involves jurisdiction of another 
House committee and might jeopardize 
the bill. Maybe it is my inexperience with 
House rules that causes me not to place 
great merit or great emphasis, or any 
enthusiastic support for that House argu- 
ment, but it is their argument. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in taking the 
matter to conference this year I want to 
take it to conference with a rollcall vote 
because I want to have conferees know 
that this was not simply a case, as so 
often happens in the handling of a bill 
on the floor of the Senate, where the 
manager of the bill says, “I will take 
something to conference,” only to get to 
conference and have it pointed out—and 
I have sat through this kind of situation 
in conference—that it was taken to con- 
ference as a matter of form. 

I want the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to know that I am not taking this 
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language to conference as a matter of 

form. I am taking it to conference be- 

cause I think it should be in the bill. I 

think the best way to show House con- 

ferees that that is what we mean is to 
have a rollcall vote on it. 

Therefore, I am going to suggest, at the 
request of the acting majority leader, the 
absence of a quorum so that we can re- 
quest a rollcall vote and so that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], who 
has views on this matter, can have all 
the time he needs to go into the matter. 

The acting majority leader has in- 
formed me that we do have a sufficient 
number of Senators to make the request 
now. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). Is there a sufficient 
second? There is a sufficient second, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a brief state- 
ment before the Senator from New York 
makes his presentation? 

Mr. MORSE. I first yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me So that I may make 
a unanimous-consent request, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], who is one of the original spon- 
sors of the legislation in this amendment 
is desirous of being made a cosponsor of 
this amendment. On his behalf I ask 
unanimous consent that his name be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire to commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina for 
his diligence in pressing this legislation 
over the years. In past years I have been 
a cosponsor of this amendment. I agree 
with the distinguished author of the 
amendment and the chairman of the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee that this is 
a matter we should support and stand 
for in the conference, and a matter 
which we should insist on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point the statement of C. Stanley 
Lowell, associate director, Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, presented by Franklin C. Salis- 
bury, general counsel, which appears in 
the printed hearings on pages 1906 
through the first three paragraphs of 
1909, part 6 of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREPARED STATEMENT BY C. STANLEY LOWELL, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, AMERICANS UNITED FOR 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
Our organization, with members and locals 

in all the states, was established 20 years ago 

for the sole purpose of defending and extend- 
ing this country’s traditional arrangement 
between church and state which is fre- 
quently described as the ‘separation of 
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church and state. We are an educational 
group. I am in the legal department of Amer- 
icans United and we support plaintiffs in 
many litigations in the church-state field, 
and our representatives have frequently ap- 
peared at hearings of both the Senate and 
the House where the legislation being con- 
sidered involved church-state issues. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 


It has become evident, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are two principal problems in connec- 
tion with the aid-to-education legislation 
which you are currently reviewing. One is 
that in the administration of the programs 
involved there is apparently at times an 
overriding or contravening of state laws in 
the area of education. When billions of dol- 
lars are poured into the states for programs 
which are forbidden by the constitutions of 
some of them a serious kind of tension is 
created, The second is the problem of the 
constitutionality of certain of the programs 
in the light of the First Amendment which 
forbids Congress to make laws respecting 
establishment of religion. Let us deal with 
the latter of these problems first. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROGRAMS 


As the result of a 1923 decision of the Su- 
preme Court, taxpayers have since been de- 
nied standing to sue in Federal court to chal- 
lenge constitutionality of Federal expendi- 
tures. In view of this denial of standing, I 
strongly urged the Senate committee when 
this legislation first came before you to in- 
clude a provision which would provide for 
prompt judicial review of the constitutional 
issue. I am pleased to recall that the com- 
mittee did recognize this problem and that 
it did include an amendment to this effect 
which was subsequently passed with the Sen- 
ate version of the bill. Unfortunately, this 
amendment was dropped by the joint con- 
ferees. We had, therefore, these provisions 
which in effect made possible aid to religious 
institutions—provisions which were of highly 
dubious constitutionality—and unfortu- 
nately, no ready access to the courts to test 
them. We have, as a result, been confronted 
with a strange spectacle. We have had the 
Federal Office of Education supplying funds 
for religious schools which obviously violate 
the laws and constitutional provisions of 
many states, and possibly the First Amend- 
ment as well, and the people are left without 
protection or recourse. The possibility that 
the taxpayers are being compelled to pay a 
tax for religion, and that Congress has made 
a law respecting an establishment of religion 
is considerable. But there seems to be no way 
to reach the moment of truth in the courts, 


COURT TESTS 


To complete this record of frustration, let 
me cite our experience in Dayton, Ohio, 
where our effort to challenge expenditures of 
Title II funds for the libraries of sectarian 
schools in Americans United vs. United States 
was thrown out of Federal Court on the tech- 
nicality of lack of standing, and the similar 
fate of a comparable effort in Flast v. Gard- 
ner, a New York case. 

As an act of semidesperation, Mr. Chair- 
man, my organization joined with other 
groups in supporting the lawsuit of Horace 
Mann vs. Maryland Board of Public Works. 
This was a case in the Maryland Court which 
challenged constitutionality of acts by the 
State of Maryland which were identical with 
acts being performed by the Federal Office 
of Education, In the Maryland Court we had 
no problem with standing. Hence, we were 
able to bring a test case in regard to four 
public laws of Maryland which conferred 
grants for construction purposes to as many 
church-related colleges, 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we had thought of 
this as a round-about way of bringing to the 
Supreme Court the issue of the constitution- 
ality of aid to religious institutions under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, and 
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also of raising a similar question in regard to 
the sectarian features of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act as well. In a split 
decision the Maryland Court of Appeals held 
that in the case of three of the institutions 
the grants were in violation of the establish- 
ment clause of the First Amendment, To our 
immense disappointment, Mr. Chairman, the 
Supreme Court refused to review this deci- 
sion when it was appealed by the Maryland 
attorney general. It was permitted to stand 
as a just and proper decision, but we had 
failed to achieve the Supreme Court's ad- 
judication of the issue. 

What are we to deduce from this develop- 
ment? Let us note, first of all, that the First 
Amendment was initially a restraint on the 
Federal power only. The states could provide 
establishment of religion and some of them 
did so provide for a considerable period after 
the passage of the First Amendment—up 
until 1833, to be specific. It was only as a 
result of the Fourteenth Amendment that 
the proscription of religious establishment 
in the First Amendment was made applicable 
to the states, Now we have a curious reversal 
of this situation. The states are, in effect, 
forbidden to make grants to religious insti- 
tutions because they violate the First 
Amendment, but the Office of Education can 
make them with impunity because there is 
no way to enforce the First Amendment upon 
them. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
three church-related colleges to which I 
referred—Western Maryland, St. Joseph’s 
and Notre Dame—all promptly went to the 
Federal Government and got grants identical 
with those which the State of Maryland was 
forbidden to give! If there is any logic in this, 
Mr. Chairman, it eludes me. 

It would seem desirable that this curious 
ambivalence be promptly resolved. What we 
would recommend, then, would be the elimi- 
nation from Titles I, II and III of all provi- 
sions under which Federal aid is going to 
sectarian institutions. Federal assistance in 
the form of books, equipment and instruc- 
tion to private, religious schools should be 
terminated at least until such time as its 
constitutionality can be determined. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The Senate is certainly to be commended 
for having passed on a voice vote and without 
controversy a special bill which would per- 
mit residents of the District of Columbia to 
bring lawsuits designed to test the consti- 
tutionality of the sectarian features of this 
legislation and other related legislation. It 
is only to be hoped that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House will show interest in 
this bill and expedite it to the floor of that 
body. 

I turn now to the second of the two prob- 
lems in connection with this legislation—the 
problem of the overriding of state laws and 
constitutional provisions in regard to church 
and state. The debate in the House on aid- 
to-education certainly indicated that this 
has become a most serious matter. I recall 
that when the aid-to-education legislation 
was before you two years ago, I stated in my 
testimony that many of the states, would en- 
counter serious problems in the church-state 
area with Titles I and II, and probably with 
Title III as well. I quoted at length from 
the constitutional provisions of a number of 
the states to illustrate the difficulties they 
would have with programs and practices set 
forth in the legislation which seemed on the 
face to be forbidden by these instruments. 
Experience with the legislation has amply 
borne out these fears, Mr. Chairman. 

ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 


We have, in a study published by the 
American Civil Liberties Union called The 
Church-State Problem—A Guide for Com- 
munity Groups,” an account of how various 
Titles are being administered in regard to 
sectarian schools in certain areas. It shows 
that in New York City sectarian interests 
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have actually preempted the programs and 
have operated them in such a way as to show 
gross favoritism to the children attending 
these institutions and discrimination against 
those so unfortunate as to be attending the 
public schools. Guidelines and regulations 
have been practically ignored and the courts 
have been closed to the complaints of the 
people. Our own studies indicate that such 
abuse of the program is rife in other areas, 
that the legislation and regulations as now 
drafted have invited sectarian abuse and 
that this invitation has been accepted. 

Now we see the eroding effect on church- 
state separation proceed a step further in 
New York State. Here the sectarians, not 
satisfied with the substantial benefits that 
have accrued to their institutions, are now 
making a frontal attack on Article XI, Sec- 
tion 3 of the New York Constitution which 
clearly and specifically bars use of the state’s 
funds for churches or their schools. And 
what is the pretext of this drive, Mr. Chair- 
man? So that the practice of New York State 
may be brought into conformity with the 
Federal practice! Surely the Congress will 
not wish to continue programs whose prac- 
tical effect is to erode the protection in state 
laws against the tax for religion which our 
people have so long enjoyed. 

We have, indeed, come face to face with 
the question as to whether the states are 
to be permitted any policy-making role at 
all, or whether they are to be altogether 
subsumed by the Federal power. To be spe- 
cific, are the states to be permitted in their 
laws a tight, strict concept of separation of 
church and state? Or, will the Federal power 
simply override and beat down this concept 
by the sheer weight of its money power, 
forcing on the states programs and proce- 
dures which are specifically forbidden by 
their laws. To put it another way, shall the 
states which desire to establish and sustain 
a single system of public schools serving the 
entire community have forced on them, in- 
stead, the business of planning for and sup- 
porting various systems of religious schools 
as well? 

SHARED TIME CASES 


Consider, for example, the matter of shared 
time or dual enrollment between public 
and religious schools which the legislation 
diligently seeks to foster and stimulate. 
This issue has been in the courts of at least 
two states in lawsuits which were supported 
by Americans United. These suits were—Spe- 
cial District vs. Wheeler and Morton v. Board 
of Education, Both suits were on statutory 
grounds, The Missouri Court forbade such 
practice in the schools of that state, while 
the Illinois Court held it was not a violation 
of its laws. Rulings of attorneys general vary 
from state to state. Some sustain the prac- 
tice; some forbid state participation. We 
have here a confused situation, a situation 
of controversy and dissension. Some public 
school officials are firmly convinced that 
shared time arrangements will undermine 
the public system. 

Comes now into this situation the United 
States Office of Education which actively 
seeks to promote shared time in the form 
of jointly operated public-religious schools. 
In Swanton, Vermont, the Office of Education 
has paid a salary of $13,500 to a Roman 
Catholic priest to promote a public school 
and a center of Catholic instruction to be 
housed on the same campus, operated under 
a joint management with the escape tech- 
nicality that the church will buy its own 
piece of land and erect its own center. The 
Office of Education has already expended 
$56,000 to prepare plans for this project and 
to sell it to the citizens of the area. An addi- 
tional request of $97,000 has now been sub- 
mitted. The plan is being pressed as a “pilot 
project” for the nation. 


DISCLAIMER PROVISION 


If there is concern for state laws and state 
arrangements in education, and for constitu- 
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tional provisions, then we would recommend 
that this legislation be amended with the 
addition of a disclaimer which would differ 
from the one which the legislation presently 
contains. The present law provides that if 
state officials are estopped by their laws from 
carrying out the programs of aid to religious 
schools that the Federal Office of Education 
will step in and do it anyway and will de- 
duct the amount so expended from that 
state’s allocation. We would recommend that 
in place of this provision the bill include a 
disclaimer providing assurance that where a 
state desires to expend funds only for public 
schools and is so confined by its constitution 
and laws, that no Federal aid programs over- 
riding or contravening such provisions be 
effectuated in such state, and that amounts 
as would have been available for these pro- 
grams be allocated, instead, to programs per- 
missible under that state's laws. 

The action of the House in transferring 
initiative and management of Title III and 
Title V programs to state auspices is a pro- 
gressive development and it is to be hoped 
that the Senate will concur. 

We urge alert regard for the separation of 
church and state as expressed in the First 
Amendment and state constitutions lest the 
commendable purposes of aid to education 
be unwittingly used to erode this historic 
and useful concept of government. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
without reviewing the entire statement 
at this time, I point out that in the case 
of Horace Mann against Maryland Board 
of Public Works, it was held to be un- 
constitutional because of the violation 
of the principle of separation of church 
and state, to grant moneys to three spec- 
ified colleges because they were church- 
related—the State supreme court having 
held it to be unconstitutional. The U.S. 
Office of Education subsequently turned 
around and made an identical grant to 
one of those very colleges. 

The statement points out that in 
Swanton, Vt., the Office of Education 
paid a salary of $13,500 to a religious 
cleric to promote a public school and a 
center of religious instruction to be 
housed on the same campus, operated 
under joint management, with the es- 
cape technicality that the church would 
buy its own piece of land and erect its 
own center. The Office of Education ex- 
pended $56,000 to prepare the plans and 
to sell the project to the citizens of the 
area, and an additional request of $97,- 
000 has been submitted. It is said that 
the plan is being pressed as a pilot proj- 
ect for the Nation. 

Mr. President, that instance in Ver- 
mont is a clear violation of the Consti- 
tution. I believe in the Jeffersonian con- 
cept that we must have freedom of re- 
ligion, a Government free of religious 
domination, and a church free from 
state domination. We must have separa- 
tion of church and state or otherwise 
there will be coalescence of church and 
state with all the tragedy that it brought 
in wherever there has been a union of 
church and state. The greatness of 
America is built upon religious freedom 
of the people. In actions such as the ones 
to which I have referred it is not being 
eroded away a little, but it is galloping 
away. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
North Carolina for placing this at the 
top of the agenda, as a matter our con- 
ferees should fight for. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the author of the amendment 
several questions. Drawing upon my rec- 
ollection, I recall I voted for this pro- 
posal when it was before the Senate in 
April of this year. At that time I was not 
charged with the same responsibility 
that I am now. I shall be for the amend- 
ment, but we need to sharpen it and re- 
fine it. There are a few things that oc- 
cur to me as a lawyer about which I wish 
to ask certain questions of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

I notice that the measure provides for 
the operative action to be an order pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. It may be 
that we can settle this in conference, but 
I do want to know how the Senator 
would view the matter. 

It may be in many of these applica- 
tions there is no order published and it 
may be burdensome to publish it. It may 
be we should provide that there should 
be notice of the denial or granting of a 
loan, and that the notice should start the 
operative period to run. For example, 
in connection with the antipoverty bill 
we find that the word “order” is not de- 
fined in the program, which may be very 
onerous. Has the Senator done any work 
on this at all? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have given serious con- 
sideration to that question in connection 
with other parts of the bill; but this is 
the only way we could devise a method 
by which any member of the public who 
might be interested in receiving notice 
could receive it. Under the bill, suits may 
be brought by any institution which may 
believe it has been denied its rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, I know. 

Mr. ERVIN. Suits may be brought by 
an individual taxpayer, suing either for 
himself or for other taxpayers who are 
similarly situated. Suits may be brought 
by citizens who believe that the first 
amendment has been violated. We could 
not think of any better way to give no- 
tice. Everyone knows that under exist- 
ing law the Federal Register is a pub- 
lication of which every citizen of the 
United States is required to take judicial 
notice. 

Mr. JAVITS. We shall have the help of 
every Government department to see if 
we can provide some better means. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from New 
York knows that the Federal Register is 
quite a large document. The last time I 
practiced law, I had copies for a period 
of 18 months bound. They occupied 18 
inches of shelf space compared with 10 
inches of shelf space for the annotated 
statutes passed by Congress since 1789. 

Mr. JAVITS. We may find that it is 
an overwhelming problem. 

My other question is this: I notice a 
certain curtailment of the power of a 
court to consolidate actions. This would 
require separate actions to be maintained 
for each loan or grant, even if consoli- 
dated. Might it not be desirable merely 
to let the court ruling obtain on that 
score? That provision of the amendment 
is at page 5, lines 15 to 17. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; this provision is de- 
signed to prevent a multiplicity of suits 
on the same grant or loan. It is provided 
that the suits may be consolidated for the 
purpose of decision. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does not the Senator feel 
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that it would be better to strike out the 
sentence and leave that question to be 
decided according to the Rules of Civil 
Procedure rather than to limit or ex- 
pand them? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it is better to in- 
corporate this provision. I have been a 
judge myself. Sometimes judges do not 
want to decide too many questions at one 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, does the 
Senator feel that his proposal would 
broaden the power of the court, or limit 
it? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it would expand 
the power of the court to consolidate 
similar actions. All cases brought in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia relating to the same grant or 
loan could be tried together. Rather than 
rely on existing rules for consolidation of 
suits, we declare to the courts our inten- 
tion to reduce the amount of litigation 
by permitting these cases to be tried to- 
gether. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would expand rather 
than contract the power of consolidation, 
in the Senator’s judgment? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, we shall test the 
provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is a provision which 
seeks to avoid a multiplicity of actions. 

Mr. JAVITS. We shall look into that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
take 1 more minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to add this: 
The Senator from New York recognizes 
that the courts may take jurisdiction 
over these cases even if we do not enact 
judicial review. If the Supreme Court, 
in the Flast against Gardner case, rules 
that the Federal courts have jurisdiction 
over these challenges, we will have chaos 
in all the Federal programs. Suits could 
then be brought to compel repayment or 
reimbursement to the Federal Govern- 
ment for all those past expended grants 
on the grounds that they were made in 
violation of the first amendment. 

My amendment permits suits only with 
respect to future grants or loans, so that 
no past grant which has been expended 
will have to be repaid to the Treasury. 

Mr. JAVITS. I noticed that. 

Mr. ERVIN. The amendment will af- 
ford great protection to the Federal aid 
programs. One of the defects in the 
original bill was that it did not have this 
limitation. The amendment will enable 
us, as I often say, to legislate in consti- 
tutional light rather than in constitu- 
tional darkness, but without creating 
havoc among those institutions which 
have previously been receiving grants. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
the 89th Congress opposed the amend- 
ment by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], because it carried with 
it the automatic cutoff. That correction 
has been made in this amendment, and 
I shall therefore support it with the un- 
derstanding that if we find greater re- 
finements in practice, and so forth, I 
would feel free, as a conferee, to win over 
the other conferees to refining the tech- 
niques which are employed in this 
amendment. 

I join with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] in what is known as the 
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congressional compromise on this ques- 
tion of aid to pupils in private or paro- 
chial schools. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, before the 
Senator proceeds to another aspect of 
this subject, would the Senator yield 
to me to make an observation, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no criticism of the 
Senator from New York as to the previ- 
ous legislation offered by me in this 
field. His past objection and his making 
this constructive criticism, have been 
very instrumental in bringing forth a 
bill which I think is free from substan- 
tial defect. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was saying that I joined 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] in the congressional compromise 
which gives aid directly to the pupils 
studying academic subjects. It does not 
subserve religion or violate the first 
amendment. I stood by that at the recent 
controversy in New York about a new 
constitution. I intend to stand by it here- 
after, as I have a deep conviction there. 
So long as there is no interference with 
the power of the United States to deal 
with loans and grants until when, as, 
and if the courts act, either by injunc- 
tion or otherwise, and the procedure is 
intelligent and appropriate, I see no rea- 
son why we should not liberalize the 
Federal rule relating to suits. If there 
be a proliferation of suits, I think we 
have to endure it. The consolidation 
factor, the single jurisdiction factor, and 
the fact that it costs money to sue are, 
I think, built-in inhibitions to prevent 
this from being abused. 

For those reasons I shall join the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in 
supporting the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his usual complete cooperation with 
the chairman of the committee. He was 
very instrumental in helping us to bring 
about the compromise to which he has 
referred by way of getting some aid to 
an individual boy or girl in private and 
parochial schools. 

For the benefit of the people of New 
York, I want this Recorp to show my very 
deep thanks to the Senator from New 
York for his leadership and his help on 
this as well as many other controversial 
issues. 

Mr. President, I am ready for the roll- 
call vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk calle? 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON I, the Senators 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore and Mr. 
PELL], and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Rrgrœorr] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Carty], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYD- 
Idas] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Ger], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senators from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] and [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrercorr]l, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symrncton], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typincs] would each 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 

Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hnuskal, and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Town! are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Fannin], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Percy], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 367 Leg.] 
YEAS—71 

Bennett Byrd, Va. 
Bible Byrd, W. Va. 
Boggs Carlson 
Brewster Case 
Brooke Church 
Burdick Clark 
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Cotton Jordan, N.C. Murphy 
Curtis Kennedy, Mass, Muskie 
Dirksen Kennedy, N.Y. Pearson 
Eastland Lausche Proxmire 
Ervin Long, La. Randolph 
Fong Magnuson Smathers 
Fulbright Mansfield Smith 
Gore McClellan Sparkman 
Hansen McGovern Spong 
Hart McIntyre Stennis 
Hatfield Metcalf Talmad, 
Hayden Miller Thurmond 
Hickenlooper Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Hill Montoya Williams, Del. 
Holland Morse Yarborough 
Hollings Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Jackson Moss Young, Ohio 
Javits Mundt 
NATS—0 

NOT VOTING—29 
Cannon Hruska Pell 
Cooper Inouye Percy 
Dodd Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Dominick Kuchel Ribicoff 
Ellender Long, Mo Russell 
Fannin McCarthy Scott 
Griffin McGee Symington 
Gruening Monroney Tower 
Harris Nelson dings 
Hartke Pastore 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while we 
have this many Senators on the floor, 
I want to make a very brief 
announcement. 

I am speaking only for myself; I have 
not had the chance to consult with the 
leadership as yet. However, I am sure 
they understand the reason for my 
suggestion. 

I have been advised that if we try to 
get a final vote on the bill today, there 
will be some speeches that will prevent 
our getting a final vote today. I do not 
want to be a party to forcing any such 
arrangement as that. 

I only ask the Senate to go along with 
me, to cooperate with me in getting ac- 
tion on whatever amendments may be 
offered that do not involve the particular 
controversy that is causing some Sena- 
tors to want the matter to go over to 
Monday. I will cooperate with them in 
having the measure go over to Monday 
for final passage. However, I think that 
what we ought to do is to take up all the 
amendments that can be considered this 
afternoon, so that on Monday when we 
come to the one issue on which some 
Senators have viewpoints that differ 
from the viewpoints of the committee, 
we can take that up then and try to dis- 
pose of the bill as soon as possible in the 
first part of the week. 

I have had chance to talk to only a 
couple of the Senators who say that they 
will not let the bill come to a final vote 
this afternoon. I know how that is. I 
have done it myself many times. I ex- 
tend the same cooperation that I have 
received in the past to those who are 
using the same technique how on me. 

I want the Senators to know that when 
we finish the consideration of those 
things that are ready to be considered 
this afternoon, as far as I am concerned 
I am ready to lay the matter aside until 
Monday or recess until Monday. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Amendments (H.R. 7819) in- 
clude a new, major title, title VII, on page 
138 of the bill that is now on the desks 
of Senators. The title is the “Bilingual 
Education Act.” 

I introduced the Bilingual Education 
Act, S. 428, on January 17 of this year, 
the first bilingual education bill ever in- 
troduced in either House of the Congress. 

It was introduced with the cosponsor- 
ship of the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kennepy], the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KucHeEL], the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy], the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. President, the concept of the bill 
Is really very simple —so simple that it is 
amazing that in all of our years in Con- 
gress of striving for improved education, 
the problem has never before been given 
congressional attention. 

The problem is that many of the 
school-age children of this Nation come 
from homes where the mother tongue is 
not English. As a result, these children 
enter schools not speaking English, the 
national language, and not able to under- 
stand instruction that is all conducted 
in English. 

While most of these children are 
Spanish-speaking, other languages are 
also covered by this new title. 

It is significant that both of the Sen- 
ators from Texas, both of the Senators 
from California, and both of the Senators 
from New York have cosponsored that 
measure. It is bipartisan in the support it 
has received, having the sponsorship of 
all of the Senators from the three States 
which contain the largest number 
of non-English-speaking children. 

In my own State of Texas, and indeed 
in the entire Southwest, this is not an 
isolated problem, but one which involves 
millions of school children. Despite the 
severity of the problem, our solution has 
generally been to continue teaching 
these children in traditional ways, hop- 
ing in vain that by some miracle they 
will all of a sudden learn English with- 
out the loss of educational content. This 
hope has been maintained even though 
all the evidence before us pointed to 
tremendous dropout rates among the 
Spanish-speaking children. 

My State, unfortunately, leads in this 
category of dropouts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was shocked when 
the Senator mentioned the people from 
Texas 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I did not mean to 
infer that these are the only States in- 
volved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator did not 
mention New Mexico at all. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. New Mexico and 
Arizona are vitally affected. I mentioned 
these three States as having the most 
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Spanish-speaking children in sheer 
numbers. California, Texas, and New 
York have more Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren than any other States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Percentagewise? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No, I did not say 
percentagewise. For certainly the home 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico would rank higher in such 
a comparison. However, my State has 
more counties in which over 50 percent 
of the people are Mexican-American 
than all other States in the United States 
combined, including that of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mexico. 

To alleviate this problem, I introduced 
S. 428 to provide Federal assistance to 
local school districts in establishing and 
operating bilingual programs to create 
a more feasible transition into our schools 
for these children by giving them special 
educational programs aimed at solving 
their problem. I ask unanimous consent 
that that portion of the committee re- 
port on H.R. 7819 related to the Bilingual 
Education Act, on page 48 to 50 be 
printed at this point in my remarks. The 
report gives a short history of the bill 
and an explanation of its purposes. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TITLE VII—COMMENTS 


Title VII authorizes a 4-year program of 
grants to local educational agencies to de- 
velop, establish, and operate programs of bi- 
lingual education, as well as provide pre- 
service training and inservice training for 
professional personnel participating in such 
programs. Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $15 million is authorized 
for these purposes; $30 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969; and $40 million 
for each of the next 2 years. 


HISTORY OF THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


On January 17, 1967, Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough introduced S. 428, the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act for himself, Mr. Javits, Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, Mr, Kennedy of New 
York, Mr. Kuchel, Mr. Montoya, Mr, Morse, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Williams of New Jersey. Hearings before 
the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare on S. 428 were held on May 18 and 
19 in Washington, D.C., on May 26, 29, and 
31 in Corpus Christi, Edinburg, and San An- 
tonio, Tex., respectively, on June 24 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and on July 21, 1967, in New 
York City. During the course of the hearings, 
extensive testimony was taken on all aspects 
of the bill from well over a hundred wit- 
nesses in addition to the testimony which 
was submitted by numerous groups and indi- 
viduals. Two printed volumes of 681 pages 
contain these hearings. 

In the House of Representatives, more than 
35 similar bills were introduced, There were 
2 days of hearings on bilingual education 
held on June 28 and 29, 1967, in Washington. 
The House General Education Subcommittee 
reported H.R. 13103 to the Education and 
Labor Committee on October 25 and the full 
committee voted to report the bill on No- 
vember 1. 

On August 8, 1967, the Senate Special Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education reported 
8.428 to the full committee. The Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee adopt- 
ed S. 428, as amended, as an amendment to 
H.R. 7819 on November 2, 1967. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 

The purpose of this new title is to provide 
a solution to the problems of those children 
who are educationally disadvantaged be- 
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cause of their inability to speak English. 
These children, who number around 3 mil- 
lion of school age, are deprived of equal 
educational opportunity because of their 
limited communication skills. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the five South- 
western States, which contain approximately 
1% million Spanish-speaking children of 
school age, the average years of school com- 
pleted is 7.1 for Spanish surnamed, 9 for 
nonwhite, and 12.1 for whites. There is a 
similar correlation between low-family in- 
comes and the inability to speak English. 
For example, in the same five Southwestern 
States, 34.8 percent of the Spanish-surnamed 
population are from families with incomes 
below $3,000, as compared to 21 percent of 
the general population, 

The solution to this problem lies in the 
ability of our local educational agencies with 
high concentrations of children of limited 
English-speaking ability to develop and oper- 
ate bilingual programs of instruction. 


Title VII Financial assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies for bilingual education 
programs 
The close relationship between conditions 

of poverty, low educational achievement and 

non-English speaking ability illustrates the 
almost impossible burden which is placed 
on non-English speaking children in our 
schools, Of the estimated 3 million persons 
of school age who have retained the use of 

a non-English mother tongue, 1.75 million 

are Spanish-speakers. There are another mil- 

lion or so under school age who will enter 

school in the future. 

Testimony presented before the subcom- 
mittee illustrated the inability of present 
methods of instruction to deal with this 
problem and the relatively few efforts to 
solve the problem. 


Distribution of funds 


Under this title, the distribution of funds 
will be by need, as determined by the num- 
bers of children from limited English-speak- 
ing ability between the ages of 3 and 18. 

We agree with the following statement 
from the report from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“This bill should, we believe, be directed 
to persons from non-English speaking back- 
grounds because that factor—the language 
problem—has educational significance and 
that is the justification for legislation in the 
field of bilingual education. Let us make 
clear that, in administering such a program, 
benefits must go to those areas where the 
problem is most severe. Clearly, the bulk of 
the assistance would be made available to 
assist persons of Spanish-speaking back- 
ground.” 

Because the language barrier affects per- 
sons from Spanish-speaking backgrounds to 
a substantially greater extent than any other 
non-English-speaking group, is expected that 
most programs would be directed to Span- 
ish-speaking groups. 

Uses of funds 

Under the terms of the legislation, a local 
public school may use funds granted to it 
for the broad purpose of programs which 
will meet the special educational needs of 
educationally disadvantaged children be- 
cause of limited English-speaking ability in 
schools having a high concentration of such 
children from families with incomes below 
$3,000 per year or receiving payments under 
a program of aid to families with dependent 
children, 

Because of the need for extensive research, 
pilot projects and demonstrations, the pro- 
posed legislation does not intend to pre- 
scribe the types of programs or projects that 
are needed. Such matters are left to the dis- 
cretion and judgment of the local school 
districts to encourage both varied approaches 
to the problem and also special solutions 
for a particular problem of a given school. 
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The legislation enumerates types of pro- 
grams as being illustrative of possible solu- 
tions, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. When a child 
from a non-English-speaking family 
goes to a school which permits only Eng- 
lish to be read, spoken, and written, the 
child usually does not learn English well, 
drops out, and is left illiterate in both 
languages. 

Our hearings received broad testimony 
as to the urgent need for this legislation 
to provide equal educational opportunity 
for those children who do not come to 
school with English-speaking ability. We 
received almost unanimous enthusiasm 
and support for this legislation as being 
an effective remedial program. 

Our committee held hearings on this 
bill in Texas, New York, Washington, 
D.C., and Los Angeles, Calif. The results 
are contained in the two volumes of 
hearings on the bilingual education bill. 
The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy] participated in the 
hearings that were held in California. 
Both the distinguished Senators from 
New York [Mr. Javits and Mr. KENNEDY] 
participated in the hearings held in New 
York City. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
devote major national attention to the 
educational improvement of some of our 
children, while we suffer wholesale ne- 
glect of others. There is a strong cor- 
relation between the limited English- 
speaking ability of these children and 
under-achievement in education and re- 
sulting poverty conditions. It is incon- 
sistent to deprive them of educational 
opportunity and yet try to improve their 
conditions of poverty—we cannot ask 
them to lift themselves up by their boot- 
straps while we stand on their toes. 

In my own State of Texas, the years 
of school completed for Anglos is 10.8 
years, for nonwhite 8.1 years, but only 
4.7 years for the Spanish-surnamed. 
Over one-half of the Spanish-surnamed 
families have incomes under the poverty 
level of $3,000 and 13.6 percent have in- 
comes under $1,000 in Texas. 

The adoption of the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act as a new title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
will be a significant step forward in the 
educational progress of this Nation. It 
will mean recovery of a valuable human 
resource from the slagheap of educa- 
tional neglect. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], as principal author of the 
bill, who accepted our bill S. 428 as a 
new title to amend the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It was with his 
consponsorship and his warm support 
of this bill that it has made such prog- 
ress. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of the full committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitz], who set up a Special Subcommit- 
tee on Bilingual Education which en- 
abled us to hold extensive hearings to 
develop the evidence of educational 
needs and the remedy for the needs. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty], who is not present this 
morning because of illness, for the kind 
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remarks he made about me in his state- 
ment. 

Through their cooperation, through 
the bipartisan support of this measure, 
we have brought it along to the point of 
passage. 

I believe that the testimony dealing 
with this problem indicates that we face 
a breakthrough in education for millions 
of children whose immediate predeces- 
sors, in their environmental background, 
were forced out of school in their early 
years and remained at the bottom of the 
scale in education and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator has already answered my 
question. 

The provisions of the bill do not con- 
fine it merely to the two languages of 
English and Spanish? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The original bill, 
as introduced, did confine it to Spanish- 
speaking children. First, it applied to 
children of Mexican-American back- 
grounds and Puerto Rican backgrounds. 
On the suggestion of the Senators from 
Florida, it was modified to apply to all 
Spanish-speaking children, because they 
pointed out the problem in Florida with 
respect to Cuban refugees. 

Later, at the request of many Senators 
who pointed out other problems, I offered 
an amendment to include all children of 
limited English-speaking ability. Because 
of the hearings and the requests of many 
Senators, it has been changed to embrace 
any language where this problem exists 
to an appreciable extent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it confined to specific 
languages, or shall aid be given to a 
school district that decides to teach two 
languages? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The aid is to be 
given wherever this is an educational 
problem, It will not be set up for the 
education of these children simply be- 
cause it is nice to teach two languages. 
It will be where the children come from 
homes that are non-English speaking 
and if it has proved to be a problem for 
them with respect to their educational 
achievement. The standards for the Com- 
missioner of Education are set forth in 
the bill. 

If there are one or two families in a 
town, it is not contemplated that this 
aid would be given, as it would not be a 
substantial problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Spanish 
children who are going to a school in 
Texas be taught Spanish or would they 
be taught English? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In our hearings 
we had demonstrations that are now 
taking place in areas where this has been 
such an acute problem, since Texas has 
750,000 children from Spanish-speaking 
homes. 

We were given a demonstration in- 
volving first graders and second graders 
in schools in San Antonio, Tex., and we 
also saw another class of children and 
a teacher from Laredo, Tex., at our hear- 
ing in Edinburg, Tex. I explain this to 
illustrate that different methods are be- 
ing tried. This is experimental at the 
present time but it is contemplated that 
grants will be made to find new and im- 
proved methods. 
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In Edinburg, Tex., we observed a very 
competent teacher from Laredo, She had 
a class that was composed of both 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
children. She was teaching them a word 
in both languages. She would speak the 
words and then put the words on the 
board. Then, the children learn both 
words. They had known “gato” all of 
their lives now they learned cat.“ Also 
in the demonstration we heard the chil- 
dren recite. 

In this method the children learn both 
words simultaneously, as I have indi- 
cated. That is one method we observed. 

Then, we saw another method in 
Edinburg where they had a pilot school 
program with closed circuit television. 
There was a central room where we could 
observe the class but the teacher and 
the children could not see us. 

The method there was for one teacher 
to be identified with one language. There 
they have the children go in one room 
with an English-speaking teacher and 
she teaches them for 1 hour in English. 
During the next hour the students who 
had been taught by an English-speak- 
ing teacher for an hour are then taught 
by a teacher speaking only in Spanish. 

In San Antonio we saw still another 
system being used. 

The hope is to make the child literate 
in both languages. Which method is the 
best is something the local school dis- 
trict must decide, since every situation is 
different and solutions may be different. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that the 
child is being taught both languages. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why teach them Span- 
ish if they come from Spanish-speaking 
families? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is done in 
some instances because through years of 
experience educators and teachers have 
learned that if a child is not literate in 
his mother tongue it is hard to become 
literate in a new language. In other 
words, if he is illiterate in his mother 
tongue, he will be illiterate in English, 
also. If a child comes from an environ- 
ment where he has little acquaintance 
with English and he is not literate in 
Spanish, it may be quicker to give him 
literacy in Spanish first to form a basis 
for learning English. Otherwise he may 
drop out of school being illiterate in both 
languages. I also emphasize that this is 
one method, not necessarily the only 
method. 

It illustrates why this bill is needed. 
We may know our goals, but we need 
more experience to decide the best way to 
achieve them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the school 
system, under present authority and 
without further money from the Federal 
Government, have the ability and the 
right to choose whatever technique it 
desires to instruct a pupil in a given field? 
If the technique in teaching English to 
a Spanish student is to use Spanish at 
the same time they are English, 
why can they not do it without the Fed- 
eral Government pouring in more 
money? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The answer is the 
same reason that we need the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. They 
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do not have the money to do it. I was 
in Starr County, Tex., twice this year, 
once in connection with the bilingual 
education bill, and I was there again in 
connection with Hurricane Beulah. They 
have people there whose average income 
is $300 a year. I have seen statistics indi- 
cating that families have earnings of less 
than $1,000 a year for the entire family. 

There is not the money for it. Our 
school system is based on taxes with State 
aid. This will not finance the entire pro- 
gram. This is a meager amount of money. 

Many districts there want to do this, 
but they do not have the money. In many 
areas of Texas there is financial impov- 
erishment. They do not have the means 
to take care of themselves, and this is 
without question. 

The same theory behind the request 
for Federal money here is the same the- 
ory in back of all Federal education pro- 
grams that we have passed in the last 6 
years. We put money into impoverished 
areas to help them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE The reason why I ask 
these questions is that I spoke Slovenian 
in my home, and I speak it now. That 
was the language in the home. I went to 
a grammar school where they taught 
English. They did not teach me Slove- 
nian in order to learn English. I did it in 
the school by studying English. I think 
that I learned the English without them 
teaching me the Slovenian which I al- 
ready knew. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Ohio that his com- 
mand of English is superior and I think 
he is a living testimonial to the fact that 
because he spoke Slovenian first it was 
no impediment of his mastery of English, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the point I 
wish to make. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. However, in a 
community where the overwhelming ma- 
jority in a vast area speak a language 
other than English and the only English 
a child hears is in the school, it creates 
an educational barrier for most children. 
It is hard for a child to become fluent in 
English if he never hears it, never has 
an opportunity to use it, and is never 
taught it, but only expected to absorb it. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. What are we to do if 
there is a Hungarian neighborhood in 
Toledo that finds that it wants Hungar- 
ian taught in its schools. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We give the 
commissioner of education permission to 
determine whether that has been a prob- 
lem and whether it meets the criteria set 
forth in the bill with the clarification of 
legislative history. 

If all other children who are similarly 
situated to the situation in which the 
Senator from Ohio found himself, in 
which he spoke Slovenian and moved 
into English, made superior attainments 
as did the Senator from Ohio, there 
would be no problem. However, that has 
not happened in most instances. 

In the four valley counties in the Rio 
Grande Valley next to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, 70 percent of the children in the 
public schools are from Spanish-speak- 
ing families. This past fall 90 percent of 
all first graders entering school were 
from Spanish-speaking families. Where 
that situation is so dominant, there is 
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definitely a need for extensive bilingual 
education. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator’s answer 
to my question is that the language in 
the bill is so written that there will be 
no opportunity to institute the teaching 
of two languages except where the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
concludes there is a peculiar problem in 
existence because of the large number 
of pupils who do not speak Engush as 
their native tongue; is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is its pur- 
pose. My purpose in doing this is not to 
keep any specific language alive. It is 
not the purpose of the bill to create pock- 
ets of different languages throughout the 
country. 

It is the main purpose of the bill to 
bring millions of school children into the 
mainstream of American life and make 
them literate in the national language 
of the country in which they live; namely, 
English. Not to stamp out the mother 
tongue, and not to try to make the moth- 
er tongue their dominant language, but 
just try to make these children fully lit- 
erate in English, so that the children can 
move into the mainstream of American 
life. If they are going to get full oppor- 
tunity in this country, they must speak 
English. 

A child that does not learn to become 
literate in English is not going to get 
a real opportunity in American life. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. I think it resolves it- 
self further to the question of whether 
all of us should not be expert in at least 
2 languages—perhaps 3. 

I am a deep believer in the great help 
that comes from knowing other lan- 
guages. When we think of the ability to 
write sentences in a form sometimes dif- 
ferent from ordinary conversational 
English, we find a richness and beauty of 
expression. 

If we have a knowledge of Latin and 
are able quickly to put the verb at the 
end of the sentence instead of immedi- 
ately following the subject at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, one can develop a 
variety of expression which has a color 
and appeal which we do not ordinarily 
find in using simple, everyday English 
idioms. 

I have elicited the information I want, 
and I thank the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has said is borne out by 
the fine educators and psychologists who 
have testified that it would be better 
for a person’s education if he were 
taught more than one language. They 
gave the example of Switzerland where 
the children there grow up trilingual, 
becoming proficient in German, French, 
and Italian. There is no impediment to 
their progress on that account. So there 
should be no impediment to the chil- 
dren of this country learning two lan- 
guages. The educators testified that the 
Swiss children learned very quickly and 
with a minimum of trouble, and as they 
grew up, their knowledge and educa- 
tion improved perceptibly. It is consid- 
ered to be a normal development. 

We could take identical twins, say, 
with the same I.G., and teach one one 
language and the other two, and we 
would see how it would open up new 
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avenues of intellectual stimulation for 
the one who had learned the two 
languages over the twin who had 
learned only one. 

The children would be stimulated to 
a greater potential of achievement in 
life. That sort of thing goes all through 
these volumes of testimony. They will 
have a better opportunity to succeed in 
life because they can think in at least 
two languages. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
say to the Senator from Texas that the 
committee expressed great interest in his 
amendment, and in what he has done in 
connection with the bilingual amend- 
ment which was adopted in committee, as 
well as his great contribution to improv- 
ing education, where thousands and 
thousands of boys and girls come from 
bilingual homes, or homes which may not 
be bilingual in the sense that the mothers 
and fathers speak pretty much a lan- 
guage other than English. That, of 
course, has its effect on the upbringing of 
the child from the standpoint of his lan- 
guage ability. The Senator from Texas 
recognizes that. Also, that this is not 
limited to children of Mexican ancestry. 
It goes to our Puerto Ricans in New York. 
It goes to our Indians. It goes to quite a 
number of children who come from homes 
where a foreign language is spoken most 
of the time and serves as a great disad- 
vantage to the child in school. 

The Senator from Texas has faced that 
situation with his amendment. 

What I want to say for this Recorp is 
that my deep thanks go to the Senator 
from Texas for his amendment. It is 
sound. I am glad it is part of the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, The minute this 
amendment was mentioned, his great ex- 
perience as an educator, as dean of a law 
school in Oregon, and his other educa- 
tional experience, saw the importance of 
the problem and he quickly cosponsored 
the amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want to congratulate the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsorovcH] on his 
outstanding work on bilingual education. 
He introduced S. 428, which I was proud 
to cosponsor, early this year, and held 
hearings on it not just in Washington 
but in Texas, California, and New York. 

The hearings, which were a careful and 
scholarly investigation, demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt the need for special atten- 
tion to the problem of bilingual educa- 
tion. In New York City over 20 percent 
of our public school students are Puerto 
Rican. Yet, of 21,000 academic diplomas 
granted in a recent year, only 331—1.6 
percent—went to Puerto Rican young- 
sters. One of the basic problems under- 
lying this failure of our educational sys- 
tem—and failure is the only word for it 
if so few children in particular ethnic 
groups finish school—is the fact that our 
schools have not taken account of the 
heritage and culture and language back- 
ground of the Puerto Rican child. 

We must develop programs by which 
our schools build up the cultural strength 
which all the children bring to the class- 
room, whether they be Puerto Rican or 
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Mexican American, Negro or Indian. We 
must cultivate ancestral pride and self- 
respect. We must capitalize on the bicul- 
tural situation from which he comes and 
by which he lives. 

To do this, special attention and spe- 
cial effort are needed. Teachers must be 
trained in bilingual education. Curricula 
must be planned and developed. Indeed, 
in New York City, just having more 
Puerto Rican teachers would help, for 
only 1 percent of the teachers in our 
schools in New York City are Puerto 
Rican. 

All of this will require additional 
funding, and that is why the bilingual 
education provisions which have been 
incorporated in the pending legislation 
are so critical. I urge their enactment 
along with the rest of the pending legis- 
lation, and I congratulate Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH for the initiative he has taken 
in regard to this vital matter. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, if some- 
one will please get the majority leader 
into the Chamber, I should like to con- 
fer with him for a moment. 

What I want to ask is for Senators to 
come into the Chamber to offer any 
amendments they may be planning to 
offer to the bill, or at least to advise the 
Senator in charge of the bill of any such 
amendments. I know of none at this mo- 
ment, Mr. President, except the discus- 
sion that will take place on Monday 
in regard to the Fountain amendment 
in the House bill. It is not in the Senate 
bill, because the Senate committee is 
overwhelmingly opposed to it. 

I have stated to those who want to 
have us keep the Fountain amendment 
in the Senate committee that I am ready 
to consider it at any time. In fact, I am 
ready to consider it this afternoon, but 
the proponents are not. I said a few mo- 
ments ago that they seek to consider it 
on Monday. They have the parliamen- 
tary power to consider it on Monday. 
Therefore, this afternoon, I have no in- 
tention to involve the Senate in what 
would amount to shadow boxing until 
Monday. 

If there are no more amendments, if 
I can have the attention of the majority 
leader, or as soon as he gets here, I am 
willing to lay this bill aside until Mon- 
day, if there is other business the lead- 
ership wants to take up. I would be the 
first to insist that Senators who have 
the viewpoints they have on the Foun- 
tain amendment, and some corollary 
civil rights issues which are connected 
with it—to wit, the view which has been 
expressed by 2 or 3 Senators that they 
want to consider an amendment which 
seeks to deal with the question of busing 
students from one school to another, even 
though there are no overcrowded condi- 
tions existing, and other Senators that 
think they want to have an amendment, 
or have the Senator in charge of the bill 
and his colleagues on the committee 
make some legislative history on the mat- 
ter of whether the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is following a 
course of action contrary to congres- 
sional intent with respect to the issue of 
free choice. 

I think they want to discuss the so- 
called civil rights points on Monday. I 
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am going to guarantee them the right 
to discuss them on Monday, even if I 
have to join in seeing to it that we do 
not act on them until Monday. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HolLLaxp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want expressly to 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
remarks. They do present a matter that 
needs to be gone into. Some Senators 
who are vitally interested in this subject 
just cannot be here this afternoon. 

I want to especially thank him for his 
attitude about about it. I think we will be 
ready, however, on Monday. I know it is 
the purpose now to be ready. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon knows of these problems. 
He has been very considerate. I mention 
the Fountain matter, and various kin- 
dred subjects, because it could take some 
other form. 

I thank the Senator for his attitude in 
not asking for the third reading. I think 
the way he is handling the bill is very 
commendable. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
about to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but first I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
been in touch with the minority leader, 
and he thanks the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon for his consideration in 
agreeing to hold this discussion off until 
Monday. I believe the minority leader is 
on the way to the chamber now from his 
office. I would suggest that, in the mean- 
time, I may take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the committee 
for the excellent, considerate, and most 
effective manner in which he handled the 
committee. I was pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to serve on the committee with 
him. I have had many experiences since 
I have come to Washington which are 
outstanding, but to watch such a per- 
formance as that exhibited by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was a rare treat and 
privilege for me, and I want to thank him 
for it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
California for his comments. I want to 
say in his presence what I have said 
outside his presence in his own State, as 
well as elsewhere in the country—that 
Senator Murpuy has been of great help 
to me in bringing bipartisan education 
legislation to the floor of the Senate. This 
bill would not be here today in its present 
form with some of the improvements over 
the way it was first introduced had it 
not been for some of the amendments 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
California and the support he gave to the 
chairman of the committee in getting a 
bill out of committee. 

I know he will agree with me that we 
ought to follow the procedural course of 
action I have suggested, of postponing 
further action on the bill, if there are no 
amendments Senators are ready to offer 
this afternoon, until Monday, because we 
would be wasting our time if we did not 
follow that procedure. 

I spoke to Senator Dirksen a few mo- 
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ments ago to tell him that is the situa- 
tion. I have not had a chance to talk with 
Senator MANnsFIELD until this moment. 

So to the two leaders, if I may have 
their attention, I wish to say we are in 
this situation. I know of no amendments 
that are going to be offered this after- 
noon. Some Senators have asked me, as 
manager of the bill, to prevent the third 
reading of this bill this afternoon. I told 
them I would. They want to discuss cer- 
tain civil rights angles of the bill and 
have the bill go over until Monday. Cer- 
tain of their members cannot be here 
until Monday. I was told a 6-hour speech 
was ready to be delivered only to force 
consideration of the bill over until Mon- 
day. I think it would be inexcusable to 
take the Senate’s time by forcing that 
speech to be given, Of course, the Senator 
has the right to give it. I have done it 
myself in order to have consideration of 
a bill go over until some later date. 

So my recommendation to the leader- 
ship, the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, is that we lay the bill aside 
at this time and take up any other 
business the leadership has that can be 
taken up this afternoon or, if not, to re- 
cess until Monday. I am very sorry, may 
I say to the majority leader, that I find 
myself in that position as manager of 
the bill, but I have no suggestion to make 
other than the one I have made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can understand 
very well the predicament in which the 
senior Senator from Oregon, manager of 
the bill, finds himself. I agree completely 
with what he has said and am in ac- 
cord with the postulate he has just 
raised. Evidently there are no amend- 
ments which are going to be offered this 
afternoon—at least, no major amend- 
ments. It is my understanding that there 
will be at least one amendment, and per- 
haps more, on Monday. 


NAVAL VESSEL LOANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, if 
there is no objection, that the pending 
bill be laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 717, H.R. 6167, an act to authorize 
the extension of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence and a new loan, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
6767) to authorize the extension of cer- 
tain nayal vessel loans now in existence 
and a new loan, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for just an observa- 
tion in the matter? I must leave the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We had this 
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matter up before the committee. These 
naval vessels have already been in the 
possession of these countries for years 
and years and years. Those countries 
have reconstructed the insides of the 
vessels to their own standards. In my 
opinion, we would not use them, anyhow, 
if we got them back, and we might just 
as well continue the loan of the vessels 
as we are. We are not giving them new 
naval vessels. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
aged yield so I may ask him a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the lending of these 
vessels and in continuing to lend these 
vessels, is there any consideration of our 
balance of payments, which we have 
heard so much about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the majority leader had already yielded 
to me to answer the question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I do not know. 
Maybe the Senator from Montana can 
answer that question. I do not know of 
any real contribution to the balance of 
trade. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is just a 
continuation of arrangements that have 
been going on for years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I raised the 
question in the committee, myself, as to 
any advantage to us in demanding the 
return of any of these vessels. We were 
told clearly there was no advantage 
whatsoever, because these countries 
have taken them and have revamped 
them to their advantage. They are old, 
antiquated vessels. It is more of a gesture 
than anything else. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, as soon as I 
can answer. 

This measure primarily involves an 
extension of the loans of vessels to a 
number of nations; 10 in all, I believe. 
The loan agreements covering the ves- 
sels involved were originally entered 
into, more than 10 years ago. If we 
wanted to recapture them, we would 
have to put them in mothballs or recon- 
dition them and that would cost money. 
So, in fact, the measure does not affect 
our balance of payments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We would not 
put them in mothballs under any cir- 
cumstances. We would have to rip out 
the old machinery, gut them, and put 
in new machinery. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, may 
I say that it was thought last week that 
this bill would be brought up on Mon- 
day last. I believe I made an announce- 
ment to that effect. There is opposition 
to it on the part of at least one Senator, 
and perhaps two Senators. What the 
reasons for the opposition are, I do not 
know. But, on my own initiative, I stated 
it would not be taken up last Monday 
because of the difficult situation then 
existing in the Mediterranean, center- 
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ing on the island of Cyprus, between 
Turkey and Greece. Now that that mat- 
ter has been settled, through the good 
offices of former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus R. Vance, who did a 
splendid job in bringing those parties 
together and working out an amicable 
agreement, I decided that this afternoon 
would be an opportune time to consider 
the measure. After all, the Senate con- 
vened at 9 o’clock this morning and now 
we find that nothing further can be 
done today on the education bill with a 
view to bringing it to a conclusion. 

The naval vessel bill has been on the 
calendar for some time. And, I repeat, 
the delay in proceeding to consider it 
after last Monday was a decision made 
purely on the initiative of the leader- 
ship, and it was based, as I said, on the 
difficulty in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the Senator yield 
for one brief remark? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I believe one of the 
countries in Latin America which has 
been a recipient has been misusing some 
of these ships. I would ask that some pro- 
vision be made whereby we respectfully 
request that they not use the ships which 
they have on loan to interfere with our 
California tuna fishing boats, some of 
which have had some bad experiences in 
the last several years. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was afraid to 
raise that question just a minute ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can well under- 
stand the Senator’s concern. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is another way to reach that problem. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
pending proposal before the Senate (H.R. 
6167) was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations after it had first been 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

This legislation seeks to authorize ex- 
tension—and I wish to emphasize the 
word “extension” because this is not a 
new proposal—of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence, and a new loan, 
and has other purposes; and has received 
the consideration of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. That Committee re- 
ported it to the Senate for consideration 
after the measure had first been reviewed 
and reported by the Armed Services 
Committee. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the extension of existing loans of 25 naval 
vessels to 10 foreign countries. The coun- 
tries and the types of ships covered by 
the bill are as follows: 

Argentina, three destroyers; Brazil, two 
destroyers, two submarines; Chile, two 
destroyers, two submarines; Colombia, 
one destroyer; Germany, one destroyer; 
Greece, two destroyers, 1 submarine; 
Korea, three destroyer escorts, one de- 
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stroyer; Portugal, two destroyer escorts; 
Spain, two destroyers; Peru, one de- 
stroyer. 

All loan extensions authorized by this 
bill may be for periods of not more than 
5 years. 

Public Law 82-3, approved in 1951, re- 
quires specific congressional authoriza- 
tion for the transfer or sale of a major 
warship on the Naval Vessel Register to 
a foreign country. Since 1951, 14 laws 
authorizing loans of ships to foreign 
countries have been enacted, and there 
are now 76 ships out on loan to 18 coun- 
tries. 

Loans are generally for a period of 5 
years though some authorizing acts have 
allowed an additional extension of 5 
years. The ships may be recalled at any 
time when required for the defense needs 
of the United States. 

The loans which could be extended un- 
der provisions of this bill have either ex- 
pired, or will expire by the end of the 
1968 calendar year. Loan agreements on 
20 ships in the hands of nine countries 
have already expired—Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, Korea, Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain. 

H.R. 6167, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, contains the loan 
extensions which would have been au- 
thorized in H.R. 9796, combining the two 
extension bills passed by the House of 
Representatives into one measure. When 
H.R. 6167 was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on October 24, 
Senator RUSSELL, chairman of the com- 
mittee, at the request of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, obtained unanimous consent to 
have the bill referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations under instructions 
to report the bill back to the Senate 
within 14 days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the committee 
report (No. 734) covering committee dis- 
cussion and a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill, as well as the minority views 
by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

COMMITTEE DISCUSSION 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
this year given considerable study to U.S. 
military assistance and sales policies. Two 
subcommittees, chaired by Senator Gore and 
Senator Symington, held extensive hearings 
and the full committee, during its work on 
the foreign aid bill, went into this subject in 
great detail. As a result of this review, a sub- 
stantial majority of the committee members 
reached the conclusion that drastic revisions 
in our arms aid and sales policies were re- 
quired. Accordingly, a number of major 
changes in the military assistance and sales 
program were recommended by the commit- 
tee and later adopted by the full Senate; 
repeal of the basic authority for sale of arms 
on long-term credit to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, tightened restrictions on arms sales and 
grants to Latin America and Africa, a pro- 
hibition against providing aid to countries 
spending excessive amounts for military pur- 
poses, and, finally, a severe cutback in arms 
grants. The agreement reached in the con- 
ference on the foreign aid authorization bill 
a substance reflects the committee’s posi- 

on. 

The committee’s concern over U.S. policies 
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which encourage or condone excessive mili- 
tary spending by poor, underdeveloped coun- 
tries prompted it to ask for an opportunity 
to examine the foreign policy implications of 
the proposed ship loan extensions. Its review 
of the program leaves the committee with 
considerable doubt that loans to most under- 
developed countries particularly those in 
Latin America, further our long-range for- 
eign policy objectives. 

The committee noted that 13 of the 25 
ships covered by this bill are in the hands of 
Latin American countries. A total of 20 ships 
are now out on loan to these countries. All 
of these nations receive substantial economic 
aid from the United States. Secretary Mc- 
Namara, in discussing the security needs of 
Latin America during testimony on the 
foreign aid bill before the committee this 
year, said: 

“It is highly unlikely that any Latin Amer- 
ican country will soon face a direct military 
attack from any nation outside the hemi- 
sphere, or from Cuba. The principal threat to 
Latin America takes the form of materiel and 
leadership support for internal subversion 
and insurgency, sometimes imported.” 

Our military assistance programs, he said, 
“+ $+ * thus continue to be directed to the 
support of internal security and civic action 
measures.” The committee finds it difficult to 
understand how major warships, submarines 
and destroyers, can contribute in a meaning- 
ful way to supporting these objectives. 

The Department of Defense seeks to justify 
ship loans to Latin America on the grounds 
that they improve hemispheric capability 
against Soviet submarines. The committee is 
not persuaded that this is so or that U.S. 
security is, in any way, increased by this 
program. These ships do not come cheap. 
They are expensive to man, operate, and 
maintain, sapping resources which should be 
devoted to building a better life for the citi- 
zens of the region, The annual cost, for ex- 
ample, for a Latin American country to keep 
a destroyer, destroyer escort, and submarine 
in operation is about $2 million, an amount 
which would build a good many classrooms or 
buy considerable amounts of medicine, food, 
and clothing. Even if it is assumed that these 
ships do, in some way, add to our capacity 
to counter a Soviet submarine threat to the 
hemisphere in the event of all-out war, the 
price the United States pays in thus inter- 
fering with the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress is far too high for such dubious 
benefits. 

In order to provide for greater congres- 
sional control over this program, the com- 
mittee has amended the bill to eliminate the 
proposed authority for a second 5-year exten- 
sion, at the President’s discretion. The com- 
mittee believes that the Congress should take 
a hard look at the results of this extension 
before any further extensions are allowed. 

The committee has also amended the bill 
to require the President to recapture ships, 
whose loan would be extended under this 
authority, in the hands of any country which 
seizes U.S. fishing vessels while they are oper- 
ating in international waters. U.S. naval 
vessels should not continue to be available 
to any country which flagrantly violates the 
rights of American fishing vessels. This 
amendment will insure that U.S.-owned naval 
vessels do not contribute, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the capacity of a foreign country 
to harass our fishing vessels while they are 
engaged in lawful operations in international 
waters. 

Although the committee has agreed to the 
basic provisions of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services, it has done so 
reluctantly, not because it is persuaded that 
these loans make a contribution to achiev- 
ing our basic policy objectives, but only be- 
cause the ships have been in foreign hands 
for so many years that there would be con- 
siderable adverse reaction if the ships were 
reclaimed at this stage. These nations have, 
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rightly or wrongly, been led to believe that 
the loans would be continued, otherwise the 
ships for which the loan agreements have ex- 
pired would have been recalled by now. Under 
the circumstances, the benefits of recall 
would probably be outweighed by reper- 
cussions in the borrowing country. In future 
diplomatic dealings on ship loan matters it 
should be made perfectly clear to the foreign 
borrower that possession does not create a 
vested right to extension of the loan. 

The committee plans to follow this pro- 
gram more closely than it has in the past. 


SrecTion-ByY-SEcTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1.—This section provides the Presi- 
dent with the authority to extend the exist- 
ing loans of the ships listed below under 
such conditions as he deems appropriate. 

Argentina, 3 destroyers. 

Brazil, 2 destroyers, 2 submarines, 

Chile, 2 destroyers, 2 submarines. 

Colombia, 1 destroyer. 

Germany, 1 destroyer. 

Greece, 2 destroyers, 1 submarine. 

Korea, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 destroyer. 

Portugal, 2 destroyer escorts. 

Spain, 2 destroyers. 

Peru, 1 destroyer. 

Section 2-—This section authorizes the 
loans to be extended for periods of not to 
exceed 5 years. 

All loan extensions shall be made on the 
condition that they can be terminated at 
any time if needed to meet U.S. defense re- 
quirements. 

The section provides that all extension 
agreements shall contain a condition that 
the ships shall be returned to the United 
States if the borrowing country seizes U.S. 
fishing vessels operating in international 
waters. The ships on loan shall be recaptured 
whether or not they are actually involved 
in the seizure. The condition would not apply 
in any case governed by international agree- 
ment to which the United States is a party. 
The provision is patterned after a similar 
restriction relating to foreign aid contained 
in section 620(0) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

Section 3.— This section requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to find that the loan ex- 
tension is in the national interest, and in 
doing so he must consult with the Secretary 
of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Section 4—This section authorizes the 
President to issue such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to implement the 
loan extensions authorized. 


MINORITY VIEWS or Mr. CLARK 


It is a disappointment to me that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which has aeted 
so constructively to inject a measure of 
sanity in our military aid programs, has ap- 
proved this bill to extend for 5 years the au- 
thority of the President to lend 25 major U.S. 
warships to 10 foreign countries, two-thirds 
of which must be classified as underdevel- 
oped. I believe that the committee acted 
wisely in deleting the authority of the Presi- 
dent to extend the loans for an additional 5 
years, and I wish the same wisdom had been 
exercised with respect to the immediate con- 
tinuation of the program. 

This bill would, among other things, extend 
the loan of 13 ships to five nations of Latin 
America—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
and Peru. Under the foreign assistance pro- 
gram presented to Congress this year, these 
five countries were scheduled to receive a 
total of $560 million in U.S. economic and 
food aid in fiscal 1968, It makes little sense 
for the United States to put dollars in the 
economic development pocket of these coun- 
tries only to have them dispensed out of the 
military pocket. The costs to the recipient 
country of operating the loaned vessels is far 
from inconsiderable. For example, the annual 
cost to Peru of operating a destroyer, a de- 
stroyer escort, and a submarine is $1,702,000, 
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plus overhaul costs every 4 years of $1 million 
per destroyer and $500,000 per destroyer 
escort and submarine. Our programs in these 
countries should be designed to discourage— 
not encourage—spending on sophisticated 
weapons like tanks, jet fighters—and U.S. 
Navy-owned warships, It is far more likely 
that these weapons—ships as well as tanks 
and planes—will be used against another 
recipient of our military assistance than 
against a common enemy, 

In addition, the bill would authorize the 
President to extend the loan of two destroy- 
ers and one submarine to the Government 
of Greece. It contains no authority for the 
loan of any U.S. warships to Israel. In the 
committee I proposed an amendment to re- 
call these three vessels from the Government 
of Greece and transfer their possession to 
Israel. 

In my view the extension of ship loans to 
Greece is completely contrary to the spirit 
of the present embargo on military aid to 
the ruling military regime in that country. 
If it is right to deny such assistance to this 
illegal government, and I firmly believe that 
it is right to do so, it seems to me impossible 
to justify the continued loan of these vessels 
to that same government. 

It was contended by the Defense Depart- 
ment that the ships presently on loan to 
Greece make an important contribution to 
NATO. I find it difficult to believe that our 
real security against Soviet submarines in 
Mediterranean waters rests with any naval 
vessels other than those of the U.S. 6th 
Fleet. And, as a practical matter, it seems 
far more likely to me that these Greek- 
manned, U.S.-owned ships would be used 
against Turkish-manned, U.S.-owned ships, 
than against Soviet submarines. The expe- 
rience of the Indian-Pakistani conflict, in 
which two allies of the United States em- 
ployed weapons supplied by this country 
against each other, provides a clear warning 
of the danger. 

On the other hand, the recent sinking of 
the Elath has left the naval forces at the dis- 
posal of Israel seriously depleted. Although 
no formal request for such assistance has 
yet been received from the Government of 
Israel, it seems to me that the Congress 
ought nevertheless to direct the President to 
take these ships away from the illegal and 
undemocratic junta now in power in Greece, 
which neither needs them to safeguard 
Greece’s national security, nor deserves our 
help or blessing, and authorize him to lend 
them instead to the democratic Government 
of Israel which both needs and deserves our 
support in resisting the threat of Soviet- 
backed Egyptian aggression. 

Much to my regret the amendment which 
I offered to make possible this transfer was 
rejected by the committee. In addition, the 
committee rejected a much milder amend- 
ment proopsed by Senator Pell to limit to 
1 year the loan extension to Greece, with 
authority to extend it for the remaining 4 
years only if, before the end of the first year, 
the President finds that the citizens of 
Greece have, through a national referendum, 
approved a new constitution or that other 
appropriate steps have been or are being 
taken to bring about a return to constitu- 
tional government in that country. 

I supported the Pell amendment. It repre- 
sents, it seems to me, the very least this 
country should do to make plain its deter- 
mination not to associate itself with the 
present illegal regime in Greece. To fail thus 
to do so is to act detrimentally both to the 
national interests of the United States and 
the cause of constitutional democracy 
throughout the world. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr, CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. With deep regret I must 
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make a statement for the Record which 
is quite close to a question of personal 
privilege. As the Senator well knows, I 
am opposed to this bill, as were two 
other members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I have sent to the 
desk and had printed three amendments 
to the bill, each one of which I had 
hoped to discuss in reasonable detail. 
With respect to at least one of them, I 
contemplated a rollcall vote. 

I have requested the Senator from 
Montana not to bring this bill up while 
I was acting as the chairman of the 
House and Senate conferees on the pov- 
erty bill, That bill must result in a con- 
ference agreement by next Tuesday 
because of certain provisions in House 
procedures, or else there will be no pov- 
erty bill this year. The conferees are 
deadlocked on a number of important 
matters. This morning, for the first time, 
I was able to get enough of my Senate 
conferees to join me in the conference 
to make some meaningful progress. 

We were in the process of doing so 
when I was called, 5 minutes ago, to 
come to the floor of the Senate because, 
despite my earnest urging that this bill 
be put over until the poverty confer- 
ence could be concluded, the bill had 
been called up. 

I am now faced with the unhappy 
dilemma of either deserting my duties 
as the chairman of the House and Sen- 
ate conferees on the poverty bill or let- 
ting this bill go to final passage without 
making the rather positive fight against 
it I had planned, I regret very much 
having been put to this difficult choice. 

I shall have to go back to the poverty 
conference now and see what we can do. 
If this bill is passed by voice vote in my 
absence, without my amendments being 
called up, that is the privilege of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

However, I would hope that they would 
not do that. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would hope that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would stay on the floor briefly. 
What he has said is, in essence, true. I see 
no reason, however, for anyone to think 
that it comes even close to meeting a 
question of personal privilege. 

This measure has been on the calendar 
since November 7, over 3 weeks ago. It 
was announced last Friday that it would 
be taken up on Monday last. 

It was not taken up on that day be- 
cause of my instruction that it was not 
to be taken up. As I have already men- 
tioned, the decision to delay the matter 
was occasioned because of the difficul- 
ties then existing in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, centering on the island of 
Cyprus and engaging the full attention 
at that time of Greece and Turkey. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania men- 
tions duties. Well, the majority leader 
has a duty, too. And the Senator from 
Pennsylvania put a hold on this mea- 
sure for at least 2 weeks. It was accord- 
ingly held. He can oppose it as strongly 
as he wishes. The Senate is not going to 
ram it down his throat. We certainly will 
see to it, insofar as possible, that he is 
given every consideration in offering his 
amendments. But I think he ought to 
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understand that scheduling legislation 
is a leadership matter, that getting legis- 
lation through is a two-way street and 
not a one-way street, unless he desires 
to take the authority unto his own hands 
and dictate to the Senate and to the 
leadership when a bill is or is not going 
to come up. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator want an 
antipoverty bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I am going to get 
him one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator will be assured, if he later checks 
on this, that there will be no highjinks 
so far as this bill is concerned. We will 
do our best to hold back and let him 
offer his amendments and give him every 
possible consideration. 

I am indeed sorry that some Senators 
fail at times to appreciate fully the dif- 
ficult and delicate problems that must 
be considered when faced with operating 
under the orderly rules of parliamentary 
procedure. There are handicaps that the 
leadership works under constantly in 
trying to keep the legislative mills roll- 
ing in an effort to get a reasonable ad- 
journment date this year as in prior 
years. I would hope that those handicaps 
could be recognized. In any event, this 
bill—on the calendar for more than 3 
weeks—will be considered today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I want 
to add a postscript to the remarks of the 
distinguished majority leader. 

He has bent over backward day after 
day and week after week and month 
after month to accommodate the Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle. He accommodated them when they 
were away on speaking engagements or 
were engaged in whatever business may 
have taken them away from the Senate 
so that they could not be here to vote or 
participate in the debate. 

The majority leader is certainly not 
only within his right, but he has also 
acted with grace and propriety in this 
matter. 

I fully endorse everything he has said 
with respect to the fact that the art of 
legislation on this floor is a two-way 
street. 

The majority leader could have been 
sumptuary and arbitrary about it, and 
simply not have made allowances for 
conveniencing all Members. However, he 
has constantly convenienced all Mem- 
bers. And I applaud him to the fullest 
for being so gracious about it and for 
always undertaking to accommodate 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
amendment by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
lines 17 to 19, strike out the following: 
“but the President may in his discretion 
extend such loans for an additional 
period of not more than 5 years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the second amendment by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
beginning on line 23, to page 5, line 7, 
insert the following: 

Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed pursuant to the first section of this 
Act shall be subjected to the condition that 
the agreement will be immediately termi- 
nated upon a finding made by the President 
that the country with which such agreement 
was made has seized any United States fish- 
ing vessel on account of its fishing activities 
in international waters, except that such 
condition shall not be applicable in any 
case governed by international agreement 
to which the United States is a party. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, H.R. 
6167 was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by unanimous consent 
on October 24 as a result of discussions 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, Senator RUSSELL. 

This year, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has given much study to U.S. 
arms sales and grant programs. As a di- 
rect consequence of this study, a number 
of major changes were made by the For- 
eign Aid Authorization Act in the mili- 
tary assistance program: repeal of the 
basic authority for sales of arms on long- 
term credit to underdeveloped countries, 
tightened restrictions on arms sales and 
grants to Latin America and Africa, and 
a prohibition on aid to countries spend- 
ing excessive amounts for military pur- 
poses. 

The committee’s general concern over 
U.S. policies which encourage or condone 
useless military spending by poor, under- 
developed countries prompted it to ask 
for an opportunity to examine the for- 
eign policy implications of the proposed 
ship loan extensions. A review of the pro- 
gram left members of the committee with 
considerable doubt that ship loans to 
most underdeveloped countries—partic- 
ularly those in Latin America—further 
our long-range foreign policy objectives. 
Members of the committee have strong 
doubts that the ships loans to most of the 
countries involved increases U.S. security 
in any way. But it is clear that the opera- 
tion and maintenance of these warships 
sap scarce resources which could be de- 
voted to building a better society. 

Although the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has agreed to the basic provi- 
sions of the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, it has done so 
reluctantly, not because it is persuaded 
that these ship loans make a contribution 
to achieving our basic policy objectives, 
but only because the ships have been in 
foreign hands for so many years that 
there would be much adverse reaction 
if the ships were reclaimed at this stage. 
Rightly or wrongly, these nations have 
been led to believe that the loans would 
be extended. Under the circumstances, 
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the benefits of recall would probably be 
outweighed by repercussions in the bor- 
rowing country. 

The committee has recommended two 
amendments to the bill. First, in order to 
provide for greater congressional control 
over the program, the committee has pro- 
posed that the authority for a second 5- 
year extension be . The com- 
mittee believes that Congress should take 
a hard look at the results after 5 years 
before any further extensions are au- 
thorized. The second amendment added 
by the committee would require the Pres- 
ident to reclaim the ships, whose loan 
would be extended by this bill, in the 
hands of any country which seizes U.S. 
fishing vessels while they are operating 
in international waters. This amendment 
will insure that U.S.-owned naval vessels 
do not contribute—directly or indi- 
rectly—to the capacity of a foreign 
country to harass our fishing vessels 
while they are engaged in lawful opera- 
tions in international waters. 

Mr. President, with these two amend- 
ments, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions recommends that the bill be passed. 

I wish to express, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, our appre- 
ciation to the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL] for his cooperation in 
arranging for our committee to examine 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an ex- 
cerpt from the report (No. 734), explain- 
ing the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
extension of existing loans of 25 naval ves- 
sels to 10 foreign countries. The countries 
and the types of ships covered by the bill are 
as follows: 

Argentina: 3 destroyers. 

Brazil: 2 destroyers, 2 submarines. 

Chile: 2 destroyers, 2 submarines. 

Colombia: 1 destroyer. 

Germany: 1 destroyer. 

Greece: 2 destroyers, 1 submarine. 

Korea: 3 destroyer escorts, 1 destroyer. 

Portugal: 2 destroyer escorts. 

Spain: 2 destroyers. 

Peru: 1 destroyer. 

All loan extensions authorized by this bill 
may be for periods of not more than 5 years. 
BACKGROUND 

Public Law 82-3 (10 U.S.C. 7307), approved 
in 1951, requires specific congressional au- 
thorization for the transfer or sale of a major 
warship on the Naval Vessel Register to a 
foreign country. Since 1951, 14 laws author- 
izing loans of ships to foreign countries have 
been enacted and there are now 76 ships out 
on loan to 18 countries as follows: 

Argentina, 2 SS, 3 DD; Brazil, 3 SS, 5 DD; 
Canada, 1 SS; Chile, 2 SS, 2 DD; Colombia, 
1 DD; Germany, 6 DD; Greece, 2 SS, 6 DD; 
Italy, 5 SS; Japan, 1 SS, 4 DD, 2 DE; Korea, 
1 DD, 3 DE; Netherlands, 2 SS; Pakistan, 
1 SS; Peru, 2 DD; Portugal, 2 DE; Spain, 
1 SS, 5 DD, 1 helo-carrier; Republic of China, 
5 DD; Thailand, 1 DD; Turkey, 5 SS, 2 DD. 

Loans are generally for a period of 5 
years though some authorizing acts have al- 
lowed an additional extension of 5 years. The 
ships may be recalled at any time when re- 
quired for the defense needs of the United 
States. 

The loans which could be extended under 
provisions of this bill have either expired, or 
will expire by the end of the 1968 calendar 
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year. Loan agreements on 20 ships in the 
hands of nine countries have already expired 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
Korea, Greece, Portugal, and Spain). 

H.R. 6167, as reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services, contains the loan exten- 
sions which would have been authorized in 
H.R. 9796, combining the two extension bills 
passed by the House of Representatives into 
one measure. When H.R. 6167 was reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services on 
October 24, Senator Russell, chairman of the 
committee, at the request of Senator Ful- 
bright, obtained unanimous consent to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations under instructions to report the 
bill back to the Senate within 14 days. 


COMMITTEE DISCUSSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
this year given considerable study to US. 
military assistance and sales policies. Two 
subcommittees, chaired by Senator Gore and 
Senator Symington, held extensive hearings 
and the full committee, during its work on 
the foreign aid bill, went into this subject in 
great detail. As a result of this review, a sub- 
stantial majority of the commttee members 
reached the conclusion that drastic revisions 
in our arms aid and sales policies were re- 
quired. Accordingly, a number of major 
changes in the military assistance and sales 
Pp were recommended by the com- 
mittee and later adopted by the full Senate: 
repeal of the basic authority for sale of arms 
on long-term credit to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, tightened restrictions on arms sales 
and grants to Latin America and Africa, a 
prohibition against providing aid to coun- 
tries spending excessive amounts for military 
purposes, and, finally, a severe cutback in 
arms grants. The agreement reached in the 
conference on the foreign aid authorization 
bill in substance refiects the committee’s 
position, 

The committee’s concern over U.S. poli- 
cies which encourage or condone excessive 
military spending by poor, underdeveloped 
countries prompted it to ask for an oppor- 
tunity to examine the foreign policy implica- 
tions of the proposed ship loan extensions. 
Its review of the program leaves the com- 
mittee with considerable doubt that loans to 
most underdeveloped countries, particularly 
those in Latin America, further our long- 
range foreign policy objectives. 

The committee noted that 13 of the 25 
ships covered by this bill are in the hands 
of Latin American countries. A total of 20 

ships are now out on loan to these countries. 
All of these nations receive substantial eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. Secretary 
McNamara, in discussing the security needs 
of Latin America during testimony on the 
foreign aid bill before the committee this 
year, said: 

“It is highly unlikely that any Latin 
American country will soon face a direct 
military attack from any nation outside the 
hemisphere, or from Cuba. The principal 
threat to Latin America takes the form of 
materiel and leadership support for internal 
subversion and insurgency, sometimes im- 
ported.” 

Our military assistance programs, he said, 
“e + thus continue to be directed to the 
support of internal security and civic action 
measures.” The committee finds it difficult 
to understand how major warships, sub- 
marines and destroyers, can contribute in 
a meaningful way to supporting these ob- 
jectives. 

The Department of Defense seeks to justify 
ship loans to Latin America on the grounds 
that they improve hemisphere capability 
against Soviet submarines. The committee 
is not persuaded that this is so or that 
US. security is, in any way, increased by this 
program. These ships do not come cheap. 
They are expensive to man, operate, and 
maintain, sapping resources which should 
be devoted to building a better life for the 
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citizens of the region. The annual cost, for 
example, for a Latin American country to 
keep a destroyer, destroyer escort, and 
submarine in operation is about $2 million, 
an amount which would build a good many 
classrooms or buy considerable amounts of 
medicine, food, and clothing. Even if it is 
assumed that these ships do, in some way, 
add to our capacity to counter a Soviet sub- 
marine threat to the hemisphere in the 
event of all-out war, the price the United 
States pays in thus interfering with the 
goals of the Alliance for Progress is far too 
high for such dubious benefits. 

In order to provide for greater congres- 
sional control over this program, the com- 
mittee has amended the bill to eliminate 
the proposed authority for a second 5-year 
extension, at the President’s discretion. The 
committee believes that the Congress should 
take a hard look at the results of this ex- 
tension before any further extensions are 
allowed. 

The committee has also amended the bill 
to require the President to recapture ships, 
whose loan would be extended under this 
authority, in the hands of any country which 
seizes U.S. vessels while they are 
operating in international waters. U.S. naval 
vessels should not continue to be available 
to any country which flagrantly violates the 
rights of American fishing vessels. This 
amendment will insure that U.S.-owned 
naval vessels do not contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to the capacity of a foreign coun- 
try to harass our fishing vessels while they 
are engaged in lawful operations in inter- 
national waters. 

Although the committee has agreed to the 
basic provisions of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services, it has done so 
reluctantly, not because it is persuaded that 
these loans make a contribution to achieving 
our basic policy objectives, but only because 
the ships have been in foreign hands for 
so many years that there would be con- 
siderable adverse reaction if the ships were 
reclaimed at this stage. These nations have, 
rightly or wrongly, been led to believe that 
the loans would be continued, otherwise 
the ships for which the loan agreements 
have expired would have been recalled by 
now. Under the circumstances, the benefits 
of recall would probably be outweighed by 
repercussions in the borrowing country. In 
future diplomatic dealings on ship loan mat- 
ters it should be made perfectly clear to the 
foreign borrower that possession does not 
ee a vested right to extension of the 
joan. 

The committee plans to follow this pro- 
gram more closely than it has in the past. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1.— This section provides the Pres- 
ident with the authority to extend the exist- 
ing loans of the ships listed below under such 
conditions as he deems appropriate. 

Argentina: 3 destroyers. 

Brazil: 2 destroyers, 2 submarines, 

Chile: 2 destroyers, 2 submarines. 

Colombia: 1 destroyer. 

Germany: 1 destroyer. 

Greece: 2 destroyers, 1 submarine. 

Korea: 3 destroyer escorts, 1 destroyer. 

Portugal: 2 destroyer escorts. 

Spain: 2 destroyers. 

Peru: 1 destroyer. 

Section 2.—This section authorizes the 
loans to be extended for periods of not to ex- 
ceed 5 years. 

All loan extensions shall be made on the 
condition that they can be terminated at any 
time if needed to meet U.S. defense require- 
ments. 

The section provides that all extension 
agreements shall contain a condition that the 
ships shall be returned to the United States 
if the borrowing country seizes U.S. fishing 
vessels operating in international waters. The 
ships on loan shall be recaptured whether or 
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not they are actually involved in the seizure. 
The condition would not apply in any case 
governed by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party. The pro- 
vision is patterned after a similar restriction 
relating to foreign aid contained in section 
620(0) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended. 

Section 3.—This section requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to find that the loan ex- 
tension is in the national interest, and in 
doing so he must consult with the Secretary 
of State and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Section 4.— This section authorizes the 
President to issue such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to implement the loan 
extensions authorized. 


MINORITY Views or Mr. CLARK 


It is a disappointment to me that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which has 
acted so constructively to inject a measure 
of sanity in our military aid programs, has 
approved this bill to extend for 5 years the 
authority of the President to lend 25 major 
U.S. warships to 10 foreign countries, two- 
thirds of which must be classified as under- 
developed. I believe that the committee acted 
wisely in deleting the authority of the Pres- 
ident to extend the loans for an additional 
5 years, and I wish the same wisdom had 
been exercised with respect to the imme- 
diate continuation of the program. 

This bill would, among other things, ex- 
tend the loan of 13 ships to five nations of 
Latin America—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, and Peru. Under the foreign assist- 
ance program presented to Congress this 
year, these five countries were scheduled to 
receive a total of $560 million in U.S. econom- 
ic and food aid in fiscal 1968. It makes little 
sense for the United States to put dollars 
in the economic development pocket of these 
countries only to have them dispensed out 
of the military pocket. The costs to the 
recipient country of operating the loaned 
vessels is far from inconsiderable. For ex- 
ample, the annual cost to Peru of operating 
a destroyer, a destroyer escort, and a sub- 
marine is $1,702,000, plus overhaul costs every 
4 years of $1 million per destroyer and $500,- 
000 per destroyer escort and submarine. Our 
programs in these countries should be de- 
signed to discourage—not encourage—spend- 
ing on sophisticated weapons like tanks, jet 
fighters—and U.S. Navy-owned warships. It 
is far more likely that these weapons—ships 
as well as tanks and planes—will be used 
against another recipient of our military 
assistance than against a common enemy. 

In addition, the bill would authorize the 
President to extend the loan of two destroy- 
ers and one submarine to the Government 
of Greece. It contains no authority for the 
loan of any U.S. warships to Israel. In the 
committee I proposed an amendment to re- 
call these three vessels from the Govern- 
ment of Greece and transfer their posses- 
sion to Israel. 

In my view the extension of ship loans to 
Greece is completely contrary to the spirit 
of the present embargo on military aid to 
the ruling military regime in that country. 
If it is right to deny such assistance to this 
illegal government, and I firmly believe that 
it is right to do so, it seems to me impossible 
to justify the continued loan of these vessels 
to that same government. 

It was contended by the Defense Depart- 
ment that the ships presently on loan to 
Greece make an important contribution to 
NATO. I find it difficult to believe that our 
real security against Soviet submarines in 
Mediterranean waters rests with any naval 
vessels other than those of the U.S. 6th Fleet. 
And, as a practical matter, it seems far more 
likely to me that these Greek-manned, U.S. 
owned ships would be used against Turkish- 
manned, U.S.-owned ships, than against 
Soviet submarines. The experience of the 
Indian-Pakistani conflict, in which two allies 
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of the United States employed weapons sup- 
plied by this country against each other, pro- 
vides a clear warning of the danger. 

On the other hand, the recent sinking of 
the Elath has left the naval forces at the 
disposal of Israel seriously depleted. Although 
no formal request for such assistance has yet 
been received from the Government of Israel, 
it seems to me that the Congress ought never- 
theless to direct the President to take these 
ships away from the illegal and undemocratic 
junta now in power in Greece, which neither 
needs them to safeguard Greece’s national 
security, nor deserves our help or blessing, 
and authorize him to lend them instead to 
the democratic Government of Israel which 
both needs and deserves our support in resist- 
ing the threat of Soviet-backed Egyptian 
aggression. 

Much to my regret the amendment which 
I offered to make possible this transfer was 
rejected by the committee. In addition, the 
committee rejected a much milder amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Pell to limit to 1 
year the loan extension to Greece, with au- 
thority to extend it for the remaining 4 years 
only if, before the end of the first year, the 
President finds that the citizens of Greece 
have, through a national referendum, ap- 
proved a new constitution or that other ap- 
propriate steps have been or are being taken 
to bring about a return to constitutional 
government in that country. 

I supported the Pell amendment. It rep- 
resents, it seems to me, the very least this 
country should do to make plain its determi- 
nation not to associate itself with the present 
illegal regime in Greece. To fail thus to do 
so is to act detrimentally both to the national 
interests of the United States and the cause 
of constitutional democracy throughout the 


world. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this bill 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services first, and the Committee on 
Armed Services gave unanimous ap- 
proval of the bill in its rewritten form. 
With those amendments, the commit- 
tee reported the bill unanimously. Later, 
the bill was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and the amend- 
ments proposed by that committee al- 
ready have been presented and adopted, 
with the support of the members of the 
Committee on Armed Services. The 
Committee on Armed Services has sup- 
ported the bill. 

The bill does not involve any money 
or additional loans of ships, It refers only 
to those who are already in control of 
these ships, as lessees. That is all re- 
flected by the report and by the bill itself. 

That is the position of the committee, 
and at this point I have nothing further 
to say. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this is a 
bad bill, and I hope it will be defeated. 
In the event there is no rollcall vote, 
I should like the Recorp to show that I 
would vote against it. 

For reasons which I outlined on the 
floor a few minutes ago, dealing with the 
poverty conference, it will be impossible 
for me to make an adequate presenta- 
tion of the reasons why I believe the bill 
should be defeated. The poverty confer- 
ence, however, has adjourned for a little 
more than an hour, and I am a little 
overweight, anyway, so I can get along 
with not much lunch. 

I should like to state briefly why I be- 
lieve this is a bad bill. Two other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions joined me within the committee 
in opposing the bill. 
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My general views have been placed in 
the Recorp by the distinguished majority 
leader at an earlier point in the debate. 
They are contained in my minority views 
as printed in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Generally speaking, I do not think it 
serves the national interest of the United 
States to lend warships to the countries 
of Latin America. It seems to me far 
more likely that the recipients of these 
vessels will use them against each other 
than against any Communist nation. 

Moreover, the cost to the borrowing 
countries of operating these vessels is 
quite substantial. As an example, the 
Peruvians must pay out $1,702,000 per 
year in operating costs for the destroyer, 
destroyer escort, and submarine which 
they have, plus overhaul costs every 4 
years of $1 million per destroyer and 
$500,000 per destroyer escort and sub- 
marine. Yet every dollar thus diverted is 
badly needed for Peru’s own economic 
development. 

It is not at all clear to me why the 
United States should lend warships to 
West Germany. Yet page 2 of the report 
indicates that six destroyers are now on 
loan to that country. 

There are five submarines and two 
destroyers on loan to Turkey, and two 
submarines and six destroyers on loan 
to Greece. We have just seen, in the 
recent Cyprus crisis, a situation in which 
these vessels might well have been used 
by the two borrowing nations against 
each other. 

Mr. President, all of this reminds me 
of the Pakistan-India conflict in which 
American hardware, intended for the 
defense of those countries against Com- 
munist China, was nonetheless used by 
them against each other. I think that we 
put ourselves in a most untenable posi- 
tion when, having had a lesson that we 
seem not to have learned, we go on again 
to make the same mistake over and over 
again. 

There may be some logic in lending 
destroyers to Korea. I do not object to 
that. But what of the destroyers loaned 
to Portugal? Will they be used to put 
down the just aspirations of the citizens 
of Mozambique and Angola? Does Spain 
need the two destroyers we have loaned 
it to defend itself against Portugal? 

While I have been speaking in a 
lighter vein, there is a serious point. 
Although it is earnestly asserted that 
these vessels are needed to assist NATO 
powers in defending against possible at- 
tack by the Soviet Union, in my judg- 
ment, our real security against Soviet 
naval forces in the Mediterranean rests 
solely with the U.S.-owned and U.S.-op- 
erated vessels of the 6th Fleet. 

But this is a waste of resources, not 
so much of the United States, because we 
do not need this obsolete hardware, but 
a waste to the underdeveloped nations 
of the world with respect to whom we 
have been so niggardly in terms of eco- 
nomic assistance in the current foreign 
aid bill. These countries will have to take 
scarce resources, desperately needed to 
improve their economic condition, and 
use them to satisfy the status ambitions 
of a few generals and a few admirals. 

Mr. President, I had intended to. offer 
an amendment which would have re- 
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called two destroyers and a submarine 
from Greece, and turned them over to 
Israel. In view of the fact that an Israel 
destroyer was recently sunk by vessels of 
the United Arab Republic using rockets 
furnished to it by Russia, it seemed to 
me only just that the United States make 
good this loss and provide additional 
military assistance to Israel. 

Moreover, I believe that we should not 
encourage the present totalitarian junta 
ruling in Greece by extending the loan 
of these destroyers and submarines. 
Goodness knows, little Israel deserves all 
the help we can give her. The fact is that 
Israel is not requesting these destroyers, 
and we have 120 more—I would ask my 
friend from Mississippi for corrobora- 
tion. We could bring them out at any 
time in the event Israel did desire to 
have its navy somewhat augmented. If 
it did I would be wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of lending to Israel any naval ves- 
sels it reasonably needs to defend its 
coast in the eastern Mediterranean. 

In committee my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr, PELL] of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
put the Government of Greece on pro- 
bation by extending the loan for 1 year, 
and only extending it further if the Pres- 
ident made certain specified findings in- 
dicating that Greece is back on the road 
to constitutional government. 

I understand that the Greek junta has 
made an announcement that a proposed 
new constitution is to be submitted to it 
in secret some time this month. But that 
is only a draft and nobody knows when 
they will be prepared to submit it to 
the people of Greece for their approval. 

I have no doubt that the Greek junta 
is dragging its heels and I also have no 
doubt that if our State Department were 
more aggressive in pressing the Greek 
Government, within appropriate bounds, 
to this end, a return to constitutional 
government in Greece would come much 
sooner. 

I regret that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] felt impelled not to 
offer his amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. But I do not wish to impinge on 
his right. If he does not want to offer it, 
I shall not offer it for him. 

However, I believe, for the reasons I 
stated, that this bill is a bad bill and 
should be defeated. 

I would hope very much that the man- 
ager of the bill would be willing to accept 
my amendment No. 481, which I now 
call up and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 19, after the period insert: 
“Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed under the first section of this Act 
shall be made subject to the condition that 
the agreement may be terminated by the 
President if he finds that the armed forces 


party to a mutual defense treaty rati- 
by the United States.“ 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “They” and 
insert in lieu thereof “All extensions”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment is self-explanatory. Its pur- 
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pose is to suggest to the President that 
when two recipients of our weapons—as, 
for instance, Greece and Turkey—start 
using them to shoot at each other, he 
should take them away from them. 

I think the amendment needs no fur- 
ther explanation. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I see 
no objection to the amendment. 

I think the Senator is quite correct. 
We have had unfortunate examples 
where our arms have been used by two 
countries who have been at one time or 
another allied with us, against each 
other. The Senator gives the example 
that that might occur. I am in accord 
with that principle. I do not think our 
ships should be used by Greece against 
Turkey. I may call his attention to the 
fact that his amendment relates only to 
ships included in the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I would hope that my good friend from 
1 would be prepared to accept 
t. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I would prefer to have a 
brief colloquy with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] first, after 
which I shall be very glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
promptly reply that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has a good amendment. I 
commend him for the substance of it. I 
feel that I can speak for the full member- 
ship of the committee, although there 
has been no opportunity to confer. I am 
referring to amendment No. 481. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS, That is the one at point. 
It is the general principle of the amend- 
ment to which my remarks are addressed, 
and to which the general principle of 
approval applies, without any indication 
about the specific country or anything 
of that kind, which is a matter the Sen- 
ator wants the President to pass on in 
view of the facts that may develop at 
that time. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my good friend 
from Mississippi, and I am now happy 
to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned with the problems of 
Greece and Turkey and whether any 
specificity is needed so that the amend- 
ment may be properly understood, to de- 
fine the term “acts of warfare” against 
any country. 

This worries me, in view of the fact 
that there was “warfare” at the com- 
munity level between the national guard 
there which has important Greek forces, 
and the Turkish community which alleg- 
edly is supported by some form of 
Turkish forces. I do not know whether 
the words “acts of warfare” should not, 
at least for the legislative record, be 
somewhat spelled out as representing war 
which involves the governments in both 
countries in some appreciable and major 
way—whatever the Senator thinks would 
be suitable. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, what I had 
in mind in the amendment and I should 
like this to stand as legislative history, 
and would ask both the Senator from 
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Arkansas and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi whether they agree with me, was 
action against each other by the regular 
armed forces of two or more countries. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that would be 
very desirable. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I think that is a 
very good interpretation of it. I approve 
of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood it that 
way at the beginning, and that isolated 
conflicts between various informal 
groups which have taken place, of course, 
would not bring this into effect. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if there is 
no further debate on this subject, could 
we vote on the amendment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendent was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for referring 
to the amendment I introduced in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
cerning the condition I should like to see 
attached to the continuation of the loan 
of the two destroyers and the submarine 
to Greece. 

I should like to read the text of the 
amendment and its explanation into the 
RECORD: 

(1) On page 4, line 13, strike out “All” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Except as hereafter 
provided, all”. 

(2) On page 4, line 16, after the period 
insert “Any agreement for the extension of 
a loan to Greece executed under the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be limited to one year 
but may be extended for periods of not to 
exceed four and fiye years, respectively, if 
before the end of the first year the President 
finds that the citizens of Greece have, 
through a national referendum, approved a 
new constitution or that other appropriate 
steps have been or are being taken to bring 
about a return to constitutinnal government 
in that country.” 

(3) On page 4, line 16, strike out “They” 
and insert in lieu thereof “All extensions”. 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 

This amendment limits any ship loan ex- 
tensions to Greece to one year. The loans 
may be extended for additional periods of 
four and five years, respectively, (to equate 
the authorizations for the other countries 
involved) only if the President finds before 
the end of the first year that by that time 
the Greek citizens have approved a new con- 
stitution or that other appropriate steps are 
being taken to bring about a return to con- 
stitutional government. It leaves the Presi- 
dent with considerable flexibility in deter- 
mining whether or not sufficient progress 
toward democratic government is being 
made in Greece. 


Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment was to insure that, if the 
Greek Government did not follow the 
timetable set forth by its able and well- 
respected Ambassador in Washington, 
or our President had not determined that 
other appropriate steps were being taken 
to bring about a return to constitutional 
government, then the ships would be 
returned. 

The amendment was defeated in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
close margin of 6 to 5. 

Mr. President, I am not offering this 
amendment on the floor of the Senate 
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because I think it would again be de- 
feated; but I am making reference to it 
at this time in the hope that attention 
might be directed to it in Athens and 
that the Greek Government might be 
aware of how close that vote was. 

I think our able ambassador in Athens, 
Ambassador Talbot, and our able Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Lucius Battle, are 
aware of this amendment and of how it 
almost passed. 

I trust that the Greek Government is 
aware of the fact that this vote lost in 
committee by only one vote, and that if 
that vote had gone the other way the 
amendment would have been agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PELL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator kindly 
repeat for me the drift of what his 
amendment stated? 

Mr. PELL. The amendment would 
have provided that if at the end of 1 year, 
Greece had not moved along the road 
toward constitutional government the 
United States would have the right to 
retrieve the two destroyers and the 
submarine. 

Mr. JAVITS. My interest is concerned 
in efforts to develop economic coopera- 
tion between Greece and Turkey in a 
very official way. 

It has been very substantially financed 
and is rather far advanced and has the 
tremendous support of both countries. I 
should like to say to the peoples of both 
Greece and Turkey that I know of noth- 
ing that would be more sure to torpedo 
what I am and supporters of this project 
are trying to do—which I am doing with 
a very full heart and in the deep belief 
that it is the right thing to do. If the 
present Government of Greece does not 
give us confidence in its good faith that 
it is really going to travel the road back 
to constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment—with all deliberate speed—it 
will frustrate anything that I or any 
other friend of Greece and Turkey are 
trying to do in this field. 

The Senator knows, I believe, that we 
have a very great design which may 
prove to be another TVA for power irri- 
gation, and land reclamation projects on 
the Thracian border between Greece and 
Turkey involving the Meric-Erros River. 
It is a several-hundred-million-dollar 
project. It will need World Bank coop- 
eration. It will need United Nations co- 
operation. It will need the cooperation 
of the countries concerned in the area, 
It will all be hopeless unless this kind 
of progress is made. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island for yielding to me. 

Mr. PELL. I thank my friend very 
much indeed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to express my 
deepest thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
the Senator in charge of the bill for the 
Armed Services Committee. When called 
upon to handle this measure, he 
graciously and generously agreed. The 
magnificent manner in which he rose to 
the task was certainly in keeping with 
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the high traditions he has established in 
the Senate. 

To the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FUL BRIGHT], the Senator in charge of the 
bill for the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tiors, goes our sincere thanks for his 
splendid contribution. The same com- 
mendation also goes to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
for his cooperation and understanding; 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] for strengthening 
the bill, making it a better measure and 
for laying down the prognosis which I 
think will be of good use in the future; 
and to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for his deep interest in this 
matter. 

Mr. President, to all I express my deep- 
est thanks for making possible the pas- 
sage of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended whick the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


That, notwithstanding section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code, or any other law, the 
President may extend on such terms and 
under such conditions as he deems appropri- 
ate the loan of ships, previously authorized 
as indicated, as follows: (1) Argentina, three 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376) ): (2) Brazil, two destroyers and two 
submarines (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
376)); (3) Chile, two submarines and two 
destroyers (Act of July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 
876)); (4) Colombia, one destroyer (Act of 
July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376)); (5) Federal 
Republic of Germany, one destroyer (Act of 
August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as amended by 
Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (6) 
Greece, one submarine (Act of August 5, 1953 
(67 Stat. 363), as amended by Act of August 
8, 1956 (70 Stat. 967)), two destroyers (Act 
of October 4, 1961 (75 Stat. 815) ); (7) Korea, 
two destroyer escorts (Act of August 5, 1953 
(67 Stat. 363), as amended), one destroyer 
and one destroyer escort (Act of October 4, 
1961 (75 Stat. 815)); (8) Portgual, two des- 
troyer escorts (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 
Stat. 363), as amended by Act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 967)); (9) Spain, two destroy- 
ers (Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 363), as 
amended by Act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 
967)); (10) Peru, one destroyer (Act of July 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 376) ). 

Sec. 2. All loan extensions executed under 
this Act shall be for periods not exceeding 
five years. 

Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed under the first section of this Act 
shall be made subject to the condition that 
the agreement may be terminated by the 
President if he finds that the armed forces 
of the borrowing country have engaged, at 
any time after the date of such agreement, 
in acts of warfare against any country which 
is a party to a mutual defense treaty ratified 
by the United States, 

All extensions shall be made on the con- 
dition that they may be terminated at an 
earlier date if necessitated by the defense re- 
quirements of the United States. 

Any agreement for the extension of a loan 
executed pursuant to the first section of this 
Act shall be subject to the condition that the 
agreement will be immediately terminated 
upon a finding made by the President that 
the country with which such agreement was 
made has seized any United States fishing 
vessel on account of its fishing activities in 
international waters, except that such condi- 
tion shall not be applicable in any case gov- 
erned by international agreement to which 
the United States is a party. 
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Sec. 3. No loan may be extended under this 
Act unless the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
determines that such extension is in the best 
interest of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The President may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute as amended. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is; Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 6167) was passed. 

And the title was amended, so as to 
read: “An act to authorize the extension 
of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
I ask that a message from the House on 
S. 1003 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1003) to amend the Flammable Fabrics 
Act to increase the protection afforded 
consumers against injurious flammable 
fabrics, which was, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1191; 67 Stat. 111) is amended 
by— 

(1) amending paragraph (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce among the several States or with for- 
eign nations or in any territory of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia or be- 
tween any such territory and another, or be- 
tween any such territory and any State or 
foreign nation, or between the District of 
Columbia or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and any State or territory or foreign na- 
tion, or between the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and any State or territory or for- 
eign nation or the District of Columbia.” 

(2) amending paragraph (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The term ‘territory’ includes the in- 
sular possessions of the United States and 
also any territory of the United States.” 

(3) amending paragraph (d) to read as 
follows: 

d) The term ‘article of wearing apparel’ 
means any costume or article of clothing 
worn or intended to be worn by individuals.” 

(4) repealing paragraph (f); 

(5) redesignating paragraphs (e), (g), and 
(h) as paragraphs (f), (i), and (j), respec- 

vely; 
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(6) inserting therein, immediately after 
paragraph (d), the following new paragraph: 

“(e) The term ‘interior furnishing’ means 
any type of furnishing made in whole or in 
part of fabric or related material and in- 
tended for use or which may reasonably be 
expected to be used, in homes, offices, or other 
places of assembly or accommodation.” 

(7) amending redesignated paragraph (f) 
to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘fabric’ means any material 
(except fiber, filament, or yarn for other than 
retail sale) woven, knitted, felted, or other- 
wise produced from or in combination with 
any natural or synthetic fiber, film, or sub- 
stitute therefor which is intended for use or 
which may reasonably be expected to be used, 
in any product as defined in subsection (h).” 

(8) inserting therein, immediately after re- 
designated paragraph (f), the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(g) The term ‘related material’ means 
paper, plastic, rubber, synthetic film, or syn- 
thetic foam which is intended for use or 
which may reasonably be expected to be used 
in any product as defined in subsection (h). 

“(h) The term ‘product’ means any article 
of wearing apparel or interior furnishing.” 

Sec, 2. Section 3 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS 


“Sec. 3. (a) The manufacture for sale, the 
sale, or the offering for sale, in commerce, or 
the importation into the United States, or 
the introduction, delivery for introduction, 
transportation or causing to be transported, 
in commerce, or the sale or delivery after a 
sale or shipment in commerce, of any prod- 
uct, fabric, or related material which fails 
to conform to an applicable standard or 
regulation issued or amended under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this Act, shall be un- 
lawful and shall be an unfair method of 
competition and an unfair and deceptive act 
or practice in commerce under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

“(b) The manufacture for sale, the sale, 
or the offering for sale, of any product made 
of fabric or related material which fails to 
conform to an applicable standard or regu- 
lation issued or amended under section 4 of 
this Act, and which has been shipped or re- 
ceived in commerce shall be unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

Src. 3. Section 4 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“REGULATION OF FLAMMABLE FABRICS 


“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce finds on the basis of the investi- 
gations or research conducted pursuant to 
section 14 of this Act that a new or amended 
flammability standard or other regulation, 
including labeling, for a fabric, related ma- 
terial, or product may be needed to protect 
the public against unreasonable risk of the 
occurrence of fire leading to death or per- 
sonal injury, or significant property damage, 
he shall institute proceedings for the deter- 
mination of an appropriate flammability 
standard (including conditions and manner 
of testing) or other regulation or amend- 
ment thereto for such fabric, related mate- 
rial, or product. 

“(b) Each standard, regulation, or amend- 
ment thereto promulgated pursuant to this 
section shall be based on findings that such 
standard, regulation, or amendment thereto 
is needed to adequately protect the public 
against unreasonable risk of the occurrence 
of fire leading to death, injury, or significant 
property damage, is reasonable, technologi- 
cally practicable, and appropriate, is limited 
to such fabrics, related materials, or products 
which have been determined to present such 
unreasonable risks, and shall be stated in 
objective terms. Each such standard, regula- 
tion, or amendment thereto, shall become 
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effective twelve months from the date on 
which such standard, regulation, or amend- 
ment is promulgated, unless the Secretary 
of Commerce finds for good cause shown that 
an earlier or later effective date is in the 
public interest and publishes the reason for 
such finding. Each such standard or regula- 
tion or amendment thereto shall exempt 
fabrics, related materials, or products in in- 
ventory or with the trade as of the date on 
which the standard, regulation, or amend- 
ment thereto, becomes effective except that, 
if the Secretary finds that any such fabric, 
related material, or product is so highly flam- 
mable as to be dangerous when used by con- 
sumers for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, he may under such conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe, withdraw, or limit 
the exemption for such fabric, related mate- 
rial, or product. 

“(c) The Secretary of Commerce may ob- 
tain from any person by regulation or sub- 
pena issued pursuant thereto such informa- 
tion in the form of testimony, books, records, 
or other writings as is pertinent to the find- 
ings or determinations which he is required 
or authorized to make pursuant to this Act. 
All information reported to or otherwise ob- 
tained by the Secretary or his representative 
pursuant to this subsection which informa- 
tion contains or relates to a trade secret or 
other matter referred to in section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, shall be 
considered confidential for the purpose of 
that section, except that such information 
may be disclosed to other officers or employees 
concerned with carrying out this Act or when 
relevant in any proceeding under this Act. 
Nothing in this section shall authorize the 
withholding of information by the Secretary 
or any officer or employee under his control, 
from the duly authorized committees of the 
Congress. 

“(d) The provisions of sections 551 through 
559 of title 5, United States Code, shall apply 
to the issuance of all standards or regulations 
or amendments thereto under this section. 

“(e)(1) Any person who will be adversely 
affected by any such standard or regulation 
or amendment thereto when it is effective 
may at any time prior to the sixtieth day 
after such standard or regulation or amend- 
ment thereto is issued file a petition with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
wherein such person resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, for a judicial review 
thereof. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Secretary or other officer designated by 
him for that purpose. The Secretary there- 
upon shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which the Secretary based the 
standard or regulation, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the Sec- 
retary, and to be adduced upon the hearing, 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The Secretary may modify his findings, or 
make new findings, by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and he shall file 
such modified or new findings, and his rec- 
ommendation, if any, for the modification 
or setting aside of his original standard or 
regulation or amendment thereto, with the 
return of such additional evidence. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to review 
the standard or regulation in accordance with 
chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States Code 
and to grant appropriate relief as provided 
in such chapter. 
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“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such standard or regulation of the Secretary 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

“(6) The remedies provided for in this 
subsection shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

“(f) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and proceedings under subsection 
(e) shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and pay- 
ment of the costs thereof, and shall be ad- 
missible in any criminal, exclusion of im- 
ports, or other proceeding arising under or 
in respect of this Act, irrespective of whether 
proceedings with respect to the standard or 
regulation or amendment thereto have pre- 
viously been initiated or become final under 
subsection (e).” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (e) of section 5 of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, including provisions for maintenance 
of records relating to fabrics, related mate- 
rials, and products, as may be necessary and 
proper for administration and enforcement 
of this Act. The violation of such rules and 
regulations shall be unlawful and shall be 
an unfair method of competition and an un- 
fair and deceptive act or practice, in com- 
merce, under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 5 of the Act 
is amended by substituting “product,” for 
“article of wearing apparel or” and by in- 
serting “or related material” immediately 
after fabric“ in paragraph (1) thereof; and 
by striking out “, Territory, or possession or 
with the District of Columbia” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or territory or with the 
District of Columbia or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico” in paragraph (2) thereof. 

Src. 5. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6 of 
the Flammable Fabrics Act is amended by 
inserting “, or a rule or regulation pre- 
scribed under section 5(c),” immediately 
after “section 3”; and by striking out “or 
in United States court of any Territory for 
the district or Territory in which such per- 
son resides or transacts business” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “for 
the district in which such person resides 
or transacts business, or, if such person re- 
sides or transacts business in Guam or the 
Virgin Islands, then in the District Court 
of Guam or in the District Court of the Vir- 
gin Islands (as the case may be)“. 

(b) Subsections (b), (e), and (d) of sec- 
tion 6 of the Flammable Fabrics Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has rea- 
son to believe that any product has been 
manufactured or introduced into commerce 
or any fabric or related material has been 
introduced in commerce in violation of sec- 
tion 8 of this Act, it may institute proceed- 
ings by process of libel for the seizure and 
confiscation of such product, fabric, or re- 
lated material in any district court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such product, fabric, or related mate- 
rial is found. Proceedings in cases instituted 
under the authority of this section shall con- 
form as nearly as may be to proceedings in 
rem in admiralty, except that on demand of 
either party and in the discretion of the 
court, any issue of fact shall be tried by jury. 
Whenever such proceedings involving identi- 
cal products, fabrics, or related materials are 
pending in two or more jurisdictions, they 
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may be consolidated for trial by order of 
any such court upon application seasonably 
made by any party in interest upon notice to 
all other parties in interest. Any court grant- 
ing an order of consolidation shall cause 
prompt notification thereof to be given to 
other courts having jurisdiction in the cases 
covered thereby and the clerks of such other 
courts shall transmit all pertinent records 
and papers to the court designated for the 
trial of such consolidated proceedings. 

“(c) In any such action the court, upon 
application seasonably made before trial, 
shall by order allow any party in interest, 
his attorney or agent, to obtain a represent- 
ative sample of the product, fabric, or re- 
lated material seized. 

“(d) If such products, fabrics, or related 
materials are condemned by the court they 
shall be disposed of by destruction, by deliv- 
ery to the owner or claimant thereof upon 
payment of court costs and fees and storage 
and other proper expenses and upon execu- 
tion of good and sufficient bond to the effect 
that such products, fabrics, or related mate- 
rials will not be disposed of until properly 
and adequately treated or processed so as 
to render them lawful for introduction into 
commerce, or by sale upon execution of good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that such 
products, fabrics, or related materials will 
not be disposed of until properly and ade- 
quately treated or processed so as to render 
them lawful for introduction into commerce. 
If such products, fabrics, or related materials 
are disposed of by sale the proceeds, less costs 
and charges, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 8 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“GUARANTY 


“Sec, 8. (a) No person shall be subject to 
prosecution under section 7 of this Act for a 
violation of section 3 of this Act if such per- 
son (1) establishes a guaranty received in 
good faith signed by and containing the name 
and address of the person by whom the 
product, fabric, or related material guaran- 
teed was manufactured or from whom it was 
received, to the effect that reasonable and 
representative tests made in accordance with 
standards issued or amended under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this Act show that 
the fabric or related material covered by the 
guaranty, or used in the product covered by 
the guaranty, conforms with applicable 
flammability standards issued or amended 
under the provision of section 4 of this Act, 
and (2) has not, by further processing, af- 
fected the flammability of the fabric, related 
material, or product covered by the guaranty 
which he received. Such guaranty shall be 
either (1) a separate guaranty specifically 
designating the product, fabric, or related 
material guaranteed, in which case it may be 
on the invoice or other paper relating to 
such product, fabric, or related material; 
(2) a continuing guaranty given by seller to 
buyer applicable to any product, fabric, or 
related material sold or to be sold to buyer 
by seller in a form as the Commission by 
rules and regulations may prescribe; or (8) 
a continuing guaranty filed with the Com- 
mission applicable to any product, fabric, 
or related material handled by a guarantor, 
in such form as the Commission by rules or 
regulations may prescribe. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to furnish, with respect to any product, fab- 
ric, or related material, a false guaranty (ex- 
cept a person relying upon a guaranty to the 
same effect received in good faith signed by 
and containing the name and address of the 
person by whom the product, fabric, or re- 
lated material guaranteed was manufactured 
or from whom it was received) with reason 
to believe the product, fabric, or related ma- 
terial falsely guaranteed may be introduced, 
sold, or transported in commerce, and any 
person who violates the provisions of this 
subsection is guilty of an unfair method of 
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competition, and an unfair or deceptive act 
or practice, in commerce within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 9 of the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act is amended to read as follows: 


“SHIPMENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“Sec. 9. An imported product, fabric, or 
related material to which flammability 
standards under this Act are applicable shall 
not be delivered from customs custody ex- 
cept as provided in section 499 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. In the event an 
imported product, fabric, or related material 
is delivered from customs custody under 
bond, as provided in section 499 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and fails to conform 
with an applicable flammability standard in 
effect on the date of entry of such merchan- 
dise, the Secretary of the Treasury shall de- 
mand redelivery and in the absence thereof 
shall assert a claim for liquidated damages 
for breach of a condition of the bond arising 
out of such failure to conform or redeliver 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate. When asserting a claim for 
liquidated damages against an importer 
for failure to redellver such non- 
conforming goods, the liquidated damages 
shall be not less than 10 per centum of the 
value of the nonconforming merchandise if, 
within five years prior thereto, the importer 
has previously been assessed liquidated dam- 
ages for failure to redeliver nonconforming 
goods in response to a demand from the 
Secretary of the Treasury as set forth above.” 

Sec. 8. Section 11 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“EXCLUSIONS 


“Sec. 11. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply (a) to any common carrier, con- 
tract carrier, or freight forwarder in trans- 
porting a product, fabric, or related ma- 
terial shipped or delivered for shipment into 
commerce in the ordinary course of its busi- 
ness; (b) to any converter, processor, or fin- 
isher in performing a contract or commis- 
sion service for the account of a person 
subject to the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That said converter, processor, or fin- 
isher does not cause any product, fabric, or 
related material to become subject to this 
Act contrary to the terms of the contract 
or commission service; or (c) to any product, 
fabric, or related material shipped or de- 
livered for shipment into commerce for the 
purpose of finishing or processing such prod- 
uct, fabric, or related material so that it 
conforms with applicable flammability 
standards issued or amended under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this Act.” 

Sec. 9. Section 13 of the Flammable 
Fabrics Act is amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“SEC. 13, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and $2,250,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, to carry 
out the provisions of this Act.” 

Src, 10, The Flammable Fabrics Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“INVESTIGATIONS 

“SEC. 14. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce shall conduct a con- 
tinuing study and investigation of the 
deaths, injuries, and economic losses result- 
ing from accidental burning of products, 
fabrics, or related materials. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall sub- 
mit annually a report to the President and 
to the Congress containing the results of the 
study and investigation. 

“(b) In cooperation with appropriate pub- 
lic and private agencies, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to— 
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“(1) conduct research into the flamma- 
bility of products, fabrics, and materials; 

“(2) conduct feasibility studies on reduc- 
tion of flammability of products, fabrics, and 
materials; 

“(3) develop flammability test methods 
and testing devices; and 

“(4) offer appropriate training in the use 
of flammability test methods and testing 
devices, 

The Secretary shall annually report the re- 
sults of these activities to the Congress. 
“EXPORTS 

“Sec. 15. (a) This Act shall not apply to 
any fabric, related material, or product which 
is to be exported from the United States, if 
such fabric, related material, or product, and 
any container in which it is enclosed, bears a 
stamp or label stating that such fabric, re- 
lated material, or product is intended for ex- 
port and such fabric, related material, or 
product is in fact exported from the United 
States; except that this Act shall apply to any 
fabric, related material, or product manufac- 
tured for sale, offered for sale, or intended 
for shipment to any installation of the 
United States located outside of the United 
States. 

“(b) This Act shall not apply to any fabric, 
related material, or product which is im- 
ported into the United States for dyeing, 
finishing, other processing, or storage in 
bond, and export from the United States, if 
such fabric, related material, or product, and 
any container in which it is enclosed, bears 
a stamp or label stating that such fabric, re- 
lated material, or product is intended for ex- 
port, and such fabric, related material, or 
product is in fact exported from the United 
States; except that this Act shall apply to 
any such imported fabric, related material, 
or product manufactured for sale, offered for 
sale, or intended for shipment to any instal- 
lation of the United States located outside of 
the United States. 


“PREEMPTION 


“Src. 16. This Act is intended to supersede 
any law of any State or political subdivision 
thereof inconsistent with its provisions. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT 


“Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
shall appoint a National Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Flammable Fabrics Act, com- 
posed of not less than nine members, fairly 
representative of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and the consuming public. Each mem- 
ber appointed by the Secretary shall hold 
office for not more than two years, except 
that any member may be reappointed. 

“(b) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of such Committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of such Committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized in section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. Payments under this section shall 
not render members of the Committee em- 
ployees or officials of the United States for 
any purpose, 

“(c) The Secretary shall consult with the 
National Advisory Committee before pre- 
scribing flammability standards or other reg- 
ulations established under this Act.” 

Sec. 11. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act, the standards of flammability in 
effect under the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act, as amended, on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall continue in effect for the fabrics and 
articles of wearing apparel to which they are 
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applicable until superseded or modified by 
the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to the 
authority conferred by the amendments 
made by this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment of the House 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF BASIC PAY FOR MEM- 
BERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES— 
APPOINTMENT OF SENATE CON- 
FEREES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House on H.R. 13510. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 13510) to in- 
crease the basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Stennis, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THuRMOND con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION AND RENEWAL OF IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT TO CON- 
SERVE OIL AND GAS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on Senate Joint Resolution 35. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 35) consenting to an extension 
and renewal of the interstate compact to 
conserve oil and gas which were: On 
page 1, line 4, strike out “four” and insert 
“two”. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “1971” and 
insert “1969”. 

On page 16, line 1, strike out “1970” 
and insert “1968”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
House amended Senate Joint Resolution 
35 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to limit the approval 
of Congress to an extension of the com- 
pact to 2 years, or until 1969, instead of 
the 4 years provided for in the Senate 
bill. Also, the Attorney General of the 
United States is required to report on the 
operations of the compact not later than 
December 31, 1968, instead of Decem- 
ber 31, 1970, as in the Senate version. 

While the Interior Committee believes 
the 2-year limitation period may result 
in increasing the administrative burdens 
of the Compact Commission and its staff, 
nevertheless, in the interest of author- 
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izing the continued functioning of the 
Commission, we are willing to accept the 
shortened period. 

Therefore, I move, on behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House to Senate 
Joint Resolution 35. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 808, and the rest of the calendar 
be considered in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO TEMPLE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE, TEMPLE, TEX. 


The bill (H.R. 2730) authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey certain property to Temple Jun- 
ior College, Temple, Tex., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 822), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill H.R. 2730 authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey to 
Temple Junior College, Temple, Tex., approx- 
imately 73 acres of land which have been 
reported as being excess to the needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration, The land is to be 
used for educational purposes. Transfer 
would be made without monetary consider- 
ation, and the exact legal description and 
tract would be determined by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. The deed would 
contain such limitations as are necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 

The 73 acres referred to in this bill were 
acquired without cost to the Government, 
being a portion of a tract donated by the city 
of Temple as a part of properties to be used 
in construction of a veterans hospital, The 
facility itself, McCloskey General Hospital, 
together with 289 acres, was transferred to 
the Veterans’ Administration in 1946 from 
the then War Department. The city of 
Temple has no objection to the transfer of 
the 73-acre tract to Temple Junior College. 

A swimming pool and golf course on the 
land in question are presently being used by 
patients at the VA Center, and would con- 
tinue to be utilized by patients at the Center 
and students at Temple Junior College. Cost 
of operation and maintenance of the swim- 
ming pool and golf course would be assumed 
by the college until construction of educa- 
tional facilities on the 73 acres takes place. 
Joint use would also continue until such 
time as future college expansion makes fur- 
ther operation impossible. Expenses thus as- 
sumed by the college are expected to amount 
to approximately $10,000 annually. These ex- 
penditures may be considered as an amorti- 
zation of the value of improvements on the 
73 acres. In less than 3 years the value of re- 
maining improvements would be amortized 
as VA patients continued to make use of the 
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swimming pool and golf course while the 
Government would be relieved of operating 
and maintenance costs. For this reason it is 
anticipated that transfer of the property 
would be without cost to the Government, 
and no expenditure of Federal funds would 
result. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 2711) to amend section 
13a(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
as amended, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2711 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
13a (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C, 13a(1)), is amended as follows: 

(1) The second sentence is amended by in- 
serting after the word “may” the word “not” 
and by striking out the word “otherwise”. 

(2) The third sentence is amended by 
striking the word “authority” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “jurisdiction” and 
by changing the period to a comma and in- 
serting immediately after, the phrase “or to 
permit the proposed discontinuance or 
change at the expiration of said thirty-day 
period.” 

(3) The fourth sentence is amended by 
striking the word “otherwise” both times it 
appears and by inserting in lieu of the word 
“otherwise” the first time it appears the 
word have“. 

(4) The fifth sentence is amended by 
striking the word has“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words would have” and by in- 
serting after the fourth comma the phrase 
“or if the carrier or carriers discontinue or 
change such operation or service in contra- 
vention of the provisions of this paragraph,”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 824), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The provisions of this bill are designed to 
close a jurisdictional loophole in section 13a 
(1) created as a result of a recent ICO deci- 
sion involving removal of certain Santa Fe 
Railway Co., interstate passenger train serv- 
ice. 

This bill will confirm Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction upon the filing by 
a carrier of a notice of discontinuance of an 
interstate train under the provisions of sec- 
tion 133 (1). 

SUMMARY 

This bill provides that whenever a carrier 
files a notice of interstate passenger train 
discontinuance under section 13a(1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Commission 
shall have jurisdiction; and, the Commis- 
sion must within 20 days enter an order 
either instituting an investigation or per- 
mitting the proposed discontinuance at the 
expiration of the statutory 30 days; and 
further, the Commission shall have author- 
ity to require restoration of service if a train 
is discontinued in violation of the statute 
or its orders. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Section 13a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act was enacted as a part of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958. Prior to the enactment of 
this section, jurisdiction over interstate pas- 
senger train discontinuances was entirely a 
matter of State law, except where such dis- 
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continuance was part of a line abandonment. 
Under section 1(18)-(22) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, enacted as part of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, a carrier seeking to 
abandon a line of railroad was required to 
apply to the Commission for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, and the 
Commission was authorized to attach to the 
issuance of the certificate such terms and 
conditions as in its judgment the public con- 
venience and necessity may require. 

Section 18a (1) provides that a carrier seek- 
ing to discontinue or change any interstate 
train or ferry service may, but shall not be 
required to, file with the Commission notice 
at least 30 days in advance of any such pro- 
posed discontinuance or change. Thereafter, 
under the present provisions of section 13a 
(1), a carrier filing such notice may discon- 
tinue or change its passenger train service or 
operation pursuant to such notice except as 
otherwise ordered by the Commission, the 
laws, constitution or orders of a State au- 
thority to the contrary notwithstanding. Sec- 
tion 13a(1) permits the Commission within 
20 days of the filing of such a notice to in- 
stitute an investigation and require that the 
passenger train service be continued for an 
additional 4 months, pending hearing and 
decision. If, after hearing in such investiga- 
tion, the Commission finds that the pas- 
senger train service or operation is required 
by the public convenience and necessity and 
will not unduly burden interstate or foreign 
commerce, the Commission may by order re- 
quire the continuance or restoration of 
operation or service of such train, in whole or 
in part, for a period not to exceed 1 year from 
the date of the Commission's order. 

According to recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission statistics, since the enactment 
of section 13a the Commission has considered 
239 passenger train discontinuance proposals; 
194 of these arose under section 18a (1) deal- 
ing with interstate train service, while 45 
arose under section 13a(2), which covers 
passenger service operated solely within a 
single State. 

Of these proposals, the Commission has 
permitted the discontinuance to take effect 
in 125 cases involving 476 trains under sec- 
tion 13a(1) and has required continuance 
of service in 31 proceedings involving 349 
trains. Under section 13a(2), the Commission 
has authorized 331 trains to be discontinued 
while requiring 37 trains to be continued. 

In all of the proceedings under section 
13a (1) since its 1958 enactment, with one 
exception, the public was given 30 days’ no- 
tice before passenger train service was dis- 
continued. The plain language of section 
18a(1) guarantees to the public 30 days’ no- 
tice before train service changes by a carrier 
availing itself of the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The one exception since 1958 is the 
recent action by the Santa Fe Railway Co. in 
removing four of its passenger trains from 
service prior to the expiration of the statu- 
tory 30 days’ notice period. 

On October 9, 1967, the Santa Fe Railway 
filed with the Commission under section 
18a (1) two notices proposing discontinuance, 
effective November 10, 1967, of its trains 
Nos. 3, 4, 7, and 8. 

Nine days later, on October 18, Mr. E. S. 
Marsh, chairman and chief executive officer, 
Santa Fe Railway Co., wired the Chairman 
of the Commission, with copies to the other 
Commissioners, in part as follows: 

“Our obligation to avoid waste and un- 
necessary cost of transportation strongly sug- 
gests that we annul trains 7 and 8 for re- 
mainder of this period and as a matter of 
commonsense we propose to do this unless 
we are required by insistence of regulatory 
authority to continue the unproductive op- 
eration of the last 3 days for no other rea- 
son than technical compliance with proce- 
dural provisions. We would appreciate the 
benefit of Commission direction in this re- 
gard as to whether you will insist on this 
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operation pending consideration of applica- 
tion on which we urge prompt handling.” 

By notices dated October 19, 1967, and 
served on October 20, 1967, the Commission, 
division 3, concluded not to enter upon an 
investigation of these proposed passenger 
train discontinuances. On October 24, 1967, 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
sent a letter to the members of division 3 
of the Commission advising that the Santa 
Fe Railway Co. had discontinued these four 
trains on October 19 and 20, and requested 
that the Commission take immediate action 
to require restoration of these trains until 
November 10, 1967. 

Division 3 of the Commission, acting as 
an appellate division, treated the letter of 
RLEA as a petition for reconsideration, and 
by orders dated October 30 and served Oc- 
tober 31, 1967, found: 

“It appearing, That section 13a (1) of the 
statute specifically prescribes that notice of 
a proposed discontinuance be properly posted 
and filed ‘at least thirty days in advance of 
any such proposed discontinuance or change’ 
and that the carrier may discontinue or 
change any such operation or service ‘pur- 
suant to such notice; 

“It further appearing, ‘That the discon- 
tinuance of the said trains by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company prior 
to the expiration of this 30-day period was a 
breach of its own notice and of this pro- 
vision of the statute and therefore vitiates 
our jurisdiction in this matter; 

“It is ordered, That the notice and sup- 
porting data filed herein be, and they are 
hereby, dismissed for failure by the carrier 
to sustain the jurisdiction of this Commis- 
sion,” 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
on November 1, 1967, by telegram, requested 
that the entire Commission find this a mat- 
ter of general transportation importance and 
review the action of Division 3. The entire 
Commission rejected RLEA’s petition on pro- 
cedural grounds, but on the Commission’s 
own motion, because “these proceedings raise 
novel issues which are significant as to our 
jurisdiction in such cases,” recalled these pro- 
ceedings from Division 3. 

On November 9, 1 day before the end of 
the statutory 30 days’ notice period, the en- 
tire Commission entered and served its order 
in finance docket No. 24772, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Co. Discontinuance of 
Trains Nos. 3 and 4 Between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Gallup, N. Merz. and finance docket 
No, 24774, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Co. Discontinuance of Trains Nos. 
7 and 8 Between Chicago, Ill., and Los An- 
geles and Bakersfield, Calij., holding on recon- 
sideration, that the orders of Division 3, 
acting as an appellate division, dated October 
30, 1967, be, and they are hereby, affirmed. 

In this order, the Commission found, in 
part: 

“And it further appearing, That a carrier 
which files a notice of a proposed discontinu- 
ance with the Commission under section 
18a(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
thereby sheltered from prosecution, restric- 
tion, or other action by any State by reason 
of such discontinuance, but that actual dis- 
continuance of operations otherwise than 
pursuant to the notice filed under said sec- 
tion removes that shelter and exposes the 
carrier to the provisions of the laws and 
constitution of any State served by the dis- 
continued trains; 

“And it further appearing, That on Oc- 
tober 30, 1967, the Commission by Division 3, 
acting as an Appellate Division, issued an 
order in each of these proceedings dismissing 
the notices and their supporting data filed 
by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company proposing discontinuance of 
its trains Nos. 3 and 4 and Nos. 7 and 8, re- 
spectively, for failure by the carrier to sus- 
tain the jurisdiction of this Commission, in 
that the carrier, by actually discontinuing 
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operation of said trains other than in accord 
with its notices filed with the Commission 
herein vitiated our jurisdiction under sec- 
tion 13a(1);” 

As a result of this ICC decision, a carrier 
can now file a section 13a (1) notice and 
thereafter violate Federal law with impunity 
(“vitiate” ICC jurisdiction) by the removal 
of such train service. Thus, the Commission’s 
decision would eliminate Federal protection 
of the public’s right to 30 days’ notice before 
train discontinuances under section 13a(1) 
if a carrier chooses to violate Federal law. The 
sole public recourse indicated by the Com- 
mission would be State action, if any is ap- 
plicable to attempt to have train service 
restored, 

If removal of passenger train service in 
violation of section 13a (1) would “vitiate” 
Federal jurisdiction within the statutory 30 
days’ notice period, it would appear to be 
equally true that ICC jurisdiction would also 
be “vitiated” by discontinuance of train 
service in violation of Commission’s orders 
within the l-year statutory continuance of 
service period. 

No such results were contemplated in the 
enactment of section 13a(1). No such results 
can be permitted by interpretation of the 
Commission or otherwise. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 


The provisions of this bill would confirm 
ICC jurisdiction upon the filing by a carrier 
of a notice of discontinuance of an interstate 
passenger train under section 13a (1). A car- 
rier retains the option of applying to the 
States under applicable State law to discon- 
tinue interstate train service, but if a car- 
rier files a notice under section 13a(1) the 
Commission’s jurisdiction cannot be “‘vitiat- 
ed” by action of the carrier. 

The proposed bill would amend section 
18a(1) to 

(1) Provide that a railroad may not, after 
the filing of a notice, discontinue or change 
passenger train service except upon order by 
the Commission; 

(2) Confirm jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion upon the filing of a notice, by substitut- 
ing the word “jurisdiction” for the word 
“authority”; 

(3) Provide that within 20 days after the 
filing by a carrier of a notice to discontinue, 
the Commission must either enter an order 
instituting an investigation or permitting the 
proposed discontinuance or change at the 
expiration of the statutory 30 days’ notice 
period: 

(4) Provide that if a carrier discontinues 
or changes its passenger train service in vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 13a(1), the 
Commission may require the continuance or 
restoration of such service; and 

(5) Delete the word “otherwise” and sub- 
stitute the words “would have” to confirm 
that after the filing of a notice a carrier may 
not change or discontinue passenger train 
service except upon order by the Commission. 


HEARINGS 


No hearings were held on this proposed 
bill, however, hearings were held before the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee on 
May 24, 25, July 31, August 1, 2, 3, and 25, 
1967, on five measures relating to passenger 
train service: S. 1175, S. 1685, and S. 512, bills 
proposing to amend section 18a; and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 52, resolutions proposing a study 
of rail passenger transportation, and related 
matters, and providing for “moratoriums” 
during the pendency of such studies. 

The committee at its November 9, 1967, 
executive session thoroughly discussed this 
matter and determined to report the instant 
bill, The committee action on the instant bill 
arose out of a situation occurring after the 
close of the committee hearings, and is not 
intended to prejudice subsequent considera- 
tion of these other pending bills and meas- 
ures, 
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ACADIA NATIONAL PARK, MAINE 


The bill (S. 269) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Acadia National Park, 
Maine, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 269 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may, in his discre- 
tion, accept title to certain land in the 
town of Bar Harbor, Hancock County, Maine, 
held by the Jackson Laboratory, a nonprofit 
corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Maine, said land being 
more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound set in the 
ground in the southerly side of State High- 
way Numbered 3 leading from Bar Harbor to 
Seal Harbor, said stone bound also marking 
the northeasterly corner of land of the 
United States of America and the north- 
westerly corner of land of the Jackson Lab- 
oratory; 

thence north 72 degrees 58 minutes east 
and following the southerly side of State 
Highway Numbered 3, 80 feet to a stone 
bound set in the ground; 

thence south 32 degrees 13 minutes east 
762.5 feet to an iron pin set in the ledge; 

thence north 88 degrees 16 minutes east 
270.54 feet to a stone bound set in the 
ground in the southerly side of the old Mor- 
rell Park Racetrack; 

thence north 61 degrees 56 minutes east 
673.2 feet to an iron pipe driven in the 
ground, said iron pipe also being in a north- 
westerly line of land of the United States of 
America; 

thence south 24 degrees 30 minutes west 
and always following a northwesterly line of 
land of the United States of America, 149 
feet to an iron pipe driven in the ground; 

thence south 64 degrees 05 minutes west 
and always following a northwesterly line 
of land of the United States of America, 577 
feet to a stone bound set in the ground; 

thence south 78 degrees 50 minutes west 
and always following a northerly line of land 
of the United States of America, 115 feet to 
an iron pin in a large boulder; 

thence north 84 degrees 00 minutes west 
and always following a northerly line of land 
of the United States of America, 357 feet to 
an iron pin in the ledge; 

thence north 22 degrees 40 minutes west 
and always following a northeasterly line of 
land of the United States of America, 460 feet 
to an iron pin in the ledge; 

thence north 14 degrees 05 minutes west 
and always following an easterly line of land 
of the United States of America, 281.7 feet to 
the point of beginning, and containing 4.828 
acres. 


Said land, upon acceptance of title thereto, 
at become a part of the Acadia National 
ark. 

Sec. 2. In exchange for the conveyance to 
the United States of the land described in 
section 1 of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interlor may convey to the Jackson Labora- 
tory all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the following described land 
in the town of Bar Harbor, Hancock County, 
Maine, more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound set in the 
ground in the southeasterly side line of State 
Highway Numbered 3 leading from Bar Har- 
bor to Seal Harbor, said stone bound marking 
the northeasterly corner of lot formerly be- 
longing to the trustees of Louise D. Morrell, 
now owned by the Jackson Laboratory; said 
stone bound also marking the northwesterly 
corner of land belonging to the United States 
of America; 

thence in a northeasterly direction but 
always following the southeasterly side line 
of State Highway Numbered 3, 31.0 feet to 
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a point which marks the northwesterly cor- 
ner of land belonging to the Jackson Labo- 
ratory; 

thence south 23 degrees 40 minutes east 
and always following a southwesterly line 
of land belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 
603 feet, more or less, to a point in the old 
road originally leading to the Bear Brook 
Campground; 

thence south 71 degrees 04 minutes east 
20 feet, more or less, to a stone bound set 
in the ground in a southwesterly line of land 
belonging to the Jackson Laboratory; 

thence following the same course; namely, 
south 71 degrees 04 minutes east and always 
following a southwesterly line of land belong- 
ing to the Jackson Laboratory, 183.2 feet to 
a stone bound set in the ground; 

thence north 84 degrees 46 minutes east 
and always following a southeasterly line of 
land belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 
89.9 feet to a stone bound set in the ground 
in the northwesterly side of an old crossroad 
leading from the old Campground Road to 
State Highway Numbered 3; 

thence north 23 degrees 16 minutes east 
and following a southeasterly line of land 
belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 160.0 
feet to an angle in said line; 

thence north 9 degrees 16 minutes east 
and following a southeasterly line of land 
belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 79 feet 
to an angle point in said line; 

thence north 20 degrees 31 minutes east 
and following a southeasterly line of land 
belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 445 
feet to a stone bound set in the ground; 

thence following the same course; namely, 
north 20 degrees 31 minutes east and follow- 
ing a southeasterly line of land belonging 
to the Jackson Laboratory, 888.38 feet to a 
stone bound set in the ground; said stone 
bound marking the northeasterly corner of 
land belonging to the Jackson Laboratory 
and the southeasterly corner of a lot of land 
belonging to the United States of America; 

thence in a general easterly direction 38 
feet more or less to a point in the westerly 
side line of the Schooner Head Road so 
called; 

thence in a general southerly direction and 
always following the westerly side line of 
the Schooner Head Road, 202 feet more or 
less to a stone bound set in the ground; 

thence south 20 degrees 31 minutes west 
across the land of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1,164 feet to a point in said line, said last 
described line being 100 feet distant from 
and parallel with the southeasterly line of 
land of the Jackson Laboratory; 

thence following the same course; namely 
south 20 degrees 31 minutes west across the 
land belonging to the United States of 
America, 137.3 feet to a stone bound set in 
the ground; 

thence south 61 degrees 56 minutes west 
across the land belonging to the United 
States of America, 617.6 feet to an iron pipe 
driven in the ground, said iron pipe being 
in a southeasterly line of land formerly be- 
longing to the trustees of Louise D. Morrell 
and now belonging to the Jackson 
Laboratory; 

thence north 24 degrees 30 minutes east 
and following a southeasterly line of last 
mentioned land, 277 feet to an iron pipe 
driven in the ground; 

thence following an easterly line of land 
belonging to the Jackson Laboratory along 
a curve to the left, 111 feet, the radius of 
said curve being 373 feet; 

thence north 23 degrees 40 minutes west 
and always following a northeasterly line of 
land belonging to the Jackson Laboratory, 
said land belonging formerly to the trustees 
of Louise D. Morrell, 492 feet to the point of 
beginnng, and containing 4.632 acres. 
The conveyance of title to the lands described 
in this section shall eliminate them from the 
Acadia National Park. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 825), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The bill, S. 269, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept title to approxi- 
mately 4.8 acres of land within the town of 
Bar Harbor, Maine, and adjacent to the Bear 
Valley picnic area in Acadia National Park. 
The property, to become part of Acadia Na- 
tional Park, is presently owned by the Jack- 
son Laboratory, a nonprofit corporation en- 
gaged in cancer research. 

In exchange for these lands, the bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary to convey to the Jack- 
son Laboratory approximately 4.6 acres of 
Federal land, which comprises a 16-foot road 
right-of-way leading from State Highway 
No. 3, which bisects the property held by the 
laboratory, and approximately 1,500 feet of 
an old road which formerly served a park 
campground, but which now serves only the 
laboratory. 

COST 

No additional costs to the Government are 
anticipated in that an independent appraisal 
indicates that the properties are of equal 
value—$475. 

NEED 

Advantages to the Government are several: 
The National Park Service would give up 
maintenance of the road; the transferred 
lands would become a needed buffer zone 
adjoining the Bear Valley picnic area, and a 
section of irregular park boundary would be 
straightened, 

The land to be transferred to the Jackson 
Laboratory is essential to the laboratory’s 
development plan, involving $3,750,000 in 
new construction, and the laboratory must 
show title to it when approaching sources for 
construction funds, 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee favorably reports S. 269, and urges 
its enactment. 


ACADIA NATIONAL PARK, MAINE 


The bill (S. 1821) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange cer- 
tain property at Acadia National Park in 
Maine with the owner of certain property 
adjacent to the park was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1821 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may convey to one 
Maurice Rich, Senior, a portion of the 
Acadia National Park, comprising approxi- 
mately one and eight-tenths acres in the 
town of Southwest Harbor, Maine, and in ex- 
change therefor the Secretary may accept 
from said Maurice Rich, Senior, any property 
which in his judgment is suitable for addi- 
tion to the park. The values of the properties 
so exchanged either shall be approximately 
equal, or if they are not approximately equal 
the values shall be equalized by the payment 
of cash to the grantor or to the Secretary as 
the circumstances require. Any cash payment 
received by the Secretary shall be credited 
to the land and water conservation fund in 
the Treasury of the United States. A convey- 
ance of the federally owned lot shall elim- 
inate it from the park. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
an 826) , explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The bill, S. 1821, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to one Maurice 
Rich, Sr., approximately 1.8 acres of park 
land within the town of Southwest Harbor, 
Maine, in exchange for a conveyance to the 
Federal Government of any property owned 
by Mr. Rich which the Secretary determines 
is suitable for addition to the park. The bill 
requires that the values of the properties 
either be approximately equal or that they 
be equalized by the Secretary receiving or 
paying money. 

NEED 

Mr. Rich has informally agreed to convey, 
in exchange for 18 acres of park land, a 
nearby parcel of approximately 10 acres 
which is completely surrounded by park land. 
This 10-acre tract has been in agricultural 
use as mixed pastureland and woodlot. Con- 
veyance to the Government would eliminate 
one of the many inholdings within Acadia 
National Park and would permit improved 
Management and protection of the sur- 
rounding park land. 

The 1.8-acre parcel which the Government 
would convey to Mr. Rich is unimproved and 
contains no unusual scenic or natural values 
requiring its retention within the park. 

cost 

An independent appraiser has found the 
value of the Rich property to be $350 and 
the value of the Federal parcel to be $150. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 
The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 


Committee favorably reports S. 1821 and 
urges enactment. 


CRAB ORCHARD NATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE 


The bill (S. 2452) to provide for the 
adjustment of the legislative jurisdiction 
exercised by the United States over lands 
within the Crab Orchard National Wild- 
life Refuge in Illinois was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2452 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
obtaining or retaining of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion or any other measure of legislative juris- 
diction by the United States over lands or 
interests therein which have been or shall 
hereafter be acquired as part of the Crab 
Orchard National Wildlife Refuge in Illinois 
shall not be required. The Secretary of the 
Interior may relinquish to the State of Ili- 
nois such measure of legislative jurisdiction 
as he may deem desirable over any lands or 
interests in the said refuge that are under his 
immediate jurisdiction, custody, or control. 
Such relinquishment of jurisdiction on the 
part of the United States shall be indicated 
by filing a notice thereof in such manner 
as may be prescribed for this purpose by the 
laws of the State of Illinois, and unless and 
until a notice is filed in accordance with such 
State laws, or with the Governor if the laws 
of such State do not prescribe another man- 
ner, it shall be conclusively presumed that 
no transfer of jurisdiction pursuant to this 
Act has taken place, nor shall any transfer of 
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legislative jurisdiction pursuant to this Act 
take place unless and until the State of 
Illinois has accepted jurisdiction in such 
manner as its laws may provide. Upon a re- 
linquishment by the United States of all of 
its legislative jurisdiction over said refuge 
to the State of Illinois, the State thereafter 
shall, with respect to such area, exercise the 
same jurisdiction which it would have had if 
legislative jurisdiction over such area had 
never been in the United States. 

Sec. 2, Any civil or criminal process, law- 
fully issued by competent authority of the 
State of Illinois or political subdivision 
thereof may be served and executed within 
any area of the Crab Orchard National Wild- 
life Refuge under the exclusive, partial, or 
concurrent jurisdiction of the United States 
to the same extent and with the same effect 
as though such area were not subject to the 
legislative jurisdiction of the United States: 
Provided, That this section shall not be con- 
strued to affect the rights of authorized offi- 
cers of the Federal Government or of any 
department or agency thereof to issue rules 
and regulations at any time for the purpose 
of preventing interference with the carrying 
out of Federal functions. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 827), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 2452 is well summed 
up in its title: To provide for the adjustment 
of the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States within the Crab Orchard Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Illinois. The bill 
was submitted as an executive recommenda- 
tion and introduced by Senator Jackson. 


Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge 
comprises approximately 43,000 acres of 
land—over which uniform Federal and State 
jurisdiction does not exist. Various jurisdic- 
tional and law enforcement problems, involv- 
ing both capital offenses and minor crimes, 
have arisen within the refuge. 


BACKGROUND 


The northeastern portion of the refuge, 
21,000 acres, was formerly administered by 
the War Department as the Illinois Ordnance 
Plant. Exclusive jurisdiction of these lands 
was accepted by the United States from the 
State in 1942 and has never been relin- 
quished. About 21,500 acres in the western 
half of the refuge was acquired by the Re- 
settlement Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as part of the Crab 
Orchard land utilization project. The United 
States has something less than exclusive 
jurisdiction over this area. 

S. 2452 would authorize the Secretary of 
Interior, at his discretion, to relinquish to 
the State of Illinois such legislative jurisdic- 
tion as he deems desirable. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee favorably reports S. 2452, and 
urges enactment, 


DISCLAIMING RIGHT, TITLE, OR IN- 
TEREST IN CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


The bill (H.R. 4983) to disclaim any 
right, title, or interest by the United 
States in certain lands in the State of 
Arizona was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 828), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill, H.R. 4983, would disclaim any 
rights, title, or interest of the United States 
in a 40-acre tract located in Coconino County, 
Ariz., in order to remove a cloud on the title. 


The cloud arises from the action of one 
Cormick E. Boyce on July 13, 1902, in record- 
ing a deed in the office of the county recorder 
in Coconino County, Ariz., purportedly con- 
veying the tract to the United States as a 
lieu selection. Mr. Boyce was, however, a 
complete stranger to the title and had no 
interest in the land to convey. The existence 
of this deed, however, constitutes a cloud 
on the title which can be removed only by 
legislation. 

The land is presently owned by the Ray- 
mond Educational Foundation, a charitable 
Arizona corporation. The Foundation wishes 
to convey certain lands, of which this tract 
is a part, to the Boy Scouts of America as a 
site for a summer camp. 

The United States does not claim any in- 
terest in the land, and the records of the 
Bureau of Land Management do not reflect 
any conveyance by Mr. Boyce or any applica- 
tion for a lieu selection. The land was pat- 
ented February 10, 1896, and, with this one 
exception, title passed down to the Raymond 
Educational Foundation without defects. 

Enactment of H.R. 4983 would permit the 
Raymond Educational Foundation to convey 
the land to the Boy Scouts of America with 
a clear title. 

COST 


No increase in budgetary requirements is 
involved in H.R. 4983. 


HUALAPAI RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4919) to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Hualapai 
Reservation in Arizona, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 1 of the Act of August 9, 
1955 (69 Stat. 539), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Any restricted 
Indian lands, whether tribally or individually 
owned, may be leased by the Indian owners, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, residential, business, farming, 
or grazing purposes, including the develop- 
ment or utilization of natural resources in 
connection with operations under such 
leases, but no lease shall be executed under 
this Act for purposes that are subject to the 
laws governing mining leases of Indian lands. 
The term of a grazing lease or a farming 
lease that does not require the making of a 
substantial investment in the improvement 
of the land shall not exceed ten years. The 
term of a farming lease that requires the 

of a substantial investment in the 
improvement of the land shall not exceed 
forty years. The term of any other lease shall 
not exceed sixty-five years, except such other 
leases of land on the Agua Caliente (Palm 
Springs) Reservation, the Dania Reserva- 
tion, the Southern Ute Reservation, the Fort 
Mojave Reservation, the Pyramid Lake Res- 
ervation, the Pueblo of Pojoaque, the Pueblo 
of Tesuque, the Pueblo of Cochiti, the Pueblo 
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of Zuni, the Hualapai Reservation, the 
Yavapai Reservation, the San Carlos Apache 
Reservation, the Gila River Reservation, the 
Havasupai Reservation, the Tulalip Reserva- 
tion, the Swinomish Reservation, the Lummi 
Reservation, and the Navajo Reservation 
which may be for a term of not to exceed 
ninety-nine years. No lease shall contain 
an option to renew which, if exercised, would 
extend the term beyond the maximum term 
permitted by this Act. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall not approve any lease with a 
term that is longer than is necessary in his 
judgment to obtain maximum economic 
benefits for the Indian owners.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
2 and the bill to be read a third 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
829), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 4919, as amended, is 
to authorize longer term leases of Indian 
lands on the Hualapai Reservation in 
Arizona, and other reservations, by amending 
section 1 of the 1955 Indian Leasing Act (69 
Stat. 589) relating to leases of individual and 
tribal lands for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, residential, and business pur- 


poses. 

The bill authorizes the addition of the 
Hualapai Reservation to those reservations 
already permitted to negotiate leases for 
periods up to 99 years. Also, the bill would 
amend the 1955 law by increasing the maxi- 
mum 50-year term of leases applicable on 
most reservations for terms up to 65 years; 
authorize leases for up to 99 years for several 
more Indian pueblos and reservations in the 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, and Washing- 
ton; and provide for farming leases up to 40 
years in length under certain circumstances 
on all reservations. 

NEED 


The Hualapai Reservation is located in the 
northwestern part of Arizona along the 
Colorado River. While its location is distant 
from most major cities of the Southwest, 
several development proposals have been of- 
fered which would benefit the tribe—some 
of these have been withdrawn because the 
maximum lease term is limited, at most, to 
50 years. This tribe needs to utilize its reser- 
vation lands in the most beneficial way pos- 
sible in order to enhance the economic well- 
being of its members. To do this, more flexi- 
ble lease terms are essential if the tribe is to 
attract desirable developments and satisfy 
the requirements of the lending institutions, 

Beginning in 1959, the 1955 act has been 
amended six times to allow development 
leases to be made for terms of up to 99 years 
on the Palm Springs, Navajo, Dania, Southern 
Ute, Fort Mojave, and Pyramid Lake 
Reservations. has also granted 99- 
year-lease authority on the Colorado River, 
the San Xavier, and the Salt River Reserva- 
tions by legislation which does not amend 
the 1955 act. 

The Department of the Interior has for 
some time recommended that the Long-Term 
Leasing Act be amended to provide up to 99- 
year-leasing authority on all reservations in 
order to maximize economic returns for In- 
dians. 


There are several reasons why a general 
50-year lease term or a 25-year farming term 
are inadequate to permit the proper develop- 
ment of Indian property: 

First, a 50-year-lease term excludes much 
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financing which should be available. Such a 
term effectively prevents obtaining FHA 
mortgage insurance and loans from Federal 
savings and loan associations because of 
statutory or regulatory limitations. It also 
excludes loans from other institutional 
sources, which although they may not be in- 
hibited by law, require lease terms exceeding 
50 years before they will loan on the security 
of a lease. 

Second, a 50-year-lease term makes no al- 
lowance for a large development which must 
be carried out over a period of years. A large 
residential-recreational complex such as is 
contemplated on some reservations may re- 
quire 10, 15, or even 20 years to complete. 

Third, a 50-year term does not allow for 
any buffer to protect a developer. Most 
reservations are, to one degree or another, 
removed from existing developed areas and 
therefore anyone proposing to develop land 
there faces risks and uncertainties not ex- 
isting in established communities. Further- 
more, in almost every area, a buyer's resist- 
ance to leases exists which must be overcome. 
These and similar factors may prevent de- 
velopment at as rapid a pace as anticipated 
when a lease is made. 

Fourth, a 50-year term does not take into 
consideration the problem of refinancing 
when a holder of a lease wishes to sell his in- 
terest. This is particularly critical where 
housing developments are concerned. The 
same limitations apply in refinancing already 
mentioned for original financing and some 
latitude must exist, either in the original 
lease term or in the ability to extend that 
term later, so that refinancing will be 
possible. 

Fifth, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has en- 
countered difficulty in leasing certain In- 
dians lands for farming purposes where, un- 
der existing 25-year authority, the lessee is 
required to make a substantial investment. 
This is demonstrated most dramatically in 
those reservation areas best suited for 
orchard purposes, Studies indicate that a 
lease period of not less than 40 years is nec- 
essary to permit the amortization of cost of 
subjugating land and planting citrus and 
apple orchards. 

AMENDMENTS 


Although the Department of the Interior 
recommended 99-year leasing on all reserva- 
tions, the committee believes it is desirable 
to amend the 1955 act to permit leases for 
public, religious, educational, recreational, 
residential, and business purposes on all 
Indian reservations where the 50-year limi- 
tation applies for terms not to exceed a max- 
imum of 65 years. It also recommends that a 
maximum lease term for farm leases of up to 
40 years should be available with respect to 
all reservations where substantial investment 
is required to maximize economic develop- 
ment. H.R. 4919 has been amended to reflect 
these recommendations and to include in 
the 1955 act, as amended, the Hualapai Res- 
ervation as well as the following tribes who 
have also requested and need leasing au- 
thority for terms up to 99 years: 

Pueblo of Pojoaque, Pueblo of Tesuque, 
Pueblo of Cochiti, Pueblo of Zuni, Yavapai, 
San Carlos Apache, Havasupai, Gila River, 
Tulalip, Swinomish, and Lummi. 

The bill as reported omits the reference in 
the present law to the production of spe- 
cialized crops, but it retains the basic pro- 
vision about substantial investments in the 
improvement of the land. Farming leases 
that do not require substantial investments 
in improvements are included in the bill in 
order that all nonmineral leasing authority 
may be included in one act. 

H.R. 4919, as amended, reduces the existing 
authority for farming leases that require the 
making of a substantial investment in the 
improvement of the land on the Agua Cal- 
iente (Palm Springs), Dania (Hollywood), 
Southern Ute, Fort Mojave, Navajo, Pyramid 
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Lake, and Colorado River Reservations, from 
99 years to a maximum of 40 years. 

The bill retains the language of the present 
law to the effect that business leases may in- 
clude the “development or utilization of nat- 
ural resources in connection with operations 
under such leases,” but adds a clarifying 
statement that the authority to lease land 
for the development or utilization of natural 
resources does not extend to leases for pur- 
poses that are subject to the Indian mineral 
leasing laws. 

The Secretary of the Interior may not ap- 
prove any lease with a term longer than is 
necessary to obtain maximum economic 
benefits for the Indian owners. 

cost 


No expenditure of Federal funds would 
be required by enactment of this legislation. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the act of August 9, 
1955, to authorize longer term leases of 
Indian lands on the Hualapai Reserva- 
tion in Arizona, and other reservations.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

eal bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 9 
o’clock Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, December 4, 
1967, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 1, 1967: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
CALIFORNIA 
M. Smith, Ferndale, Calif., in 
place of D. D. Lawton, resigned. 
Rosemary M. Cox, Running Springs, Calif., 
in place of J. R. Bean, resigned, 
FLORIDA 
Corinne M. Collier; Crescent City, Fla., in 
place of C. B. Flowers, retired. 
Mary C. Hurst, Glen St. Mary, Fla., in place 
of J. E. Combs, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Charlie T. Kellogg, Canton, Ga., in place of 
R. B. Sims, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Carter G. Randall, Ashby, Minn., in place of 
Donovan Grover, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 
Alberta J. Stoddard, Green Village, N. J., in 
place of L. M. Headley, retired. 
Jason G. Spangenberg, Jr., Layton, N. J., in 
place of C. V. Layton, retired. 
NEW YORK 


John J. Portanova, Purchase, N. T., in place 
of A. J. Portanova, retired. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
S. Jay Martin, Ronks, Pa., in place of R. D. 
Hoffecker, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 
John P. Yarr, Quilcene, Wash., in place of 
M. B. Larson, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Eileen T. Williams, Eldorado, Wis., in place 
of E. L. Williams, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 1, 1967: 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Paul G. Clark, of Massachusetts, to be an 


Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 

In THE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The nominations beginning Arch K. Jean, 
of Pennsylvania, to be a consular officer of 
the United States of America, and ending 
Mitchell Wolfson, Jr., of Florida, to be a con- 
sular officer of the United States of America, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on November 20, 1967. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, DECEMBER 4, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another.—1 John 4: 11, 

O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, in whose will is our peace, at 
the beginning of another week we pause 
before Thee with reverent hearts and 
humble spirits. Make us realize that Thou 
art God, that this is Thy world and that 
though the wrong seems oft so strong 
Thou art the ruler yet. 

Grant unto us the grace to repent, the 
courage to turn from our evil ways and 
to look to Thee who alone can forgive us 
and cleanse us and heal us. Bring us 
into fellowship with Thee that we may 
have good will in our hearts and through 
us may good will flow into the heart of 
our Nation and into the life of our world. 
May love which is the light of life become 
the law of our lives. So may we grow in 
spirit and so may our people increase 
in faith, in fortitude and in fellowship 
with Thee and with one another. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, November 30, 1967, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Bradley, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, without amend- 
ment, bills and concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2154. An act to provide long-term leas- 
ing for the Gila River Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 2730. An act authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
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property to Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 2828. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of Kansas 
and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 138 
and 79, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4920. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases 
of Indian lands on the San Carlos Apache 
Reservation in Arizona; 

H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona; 

H. Con. Res. 487. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for printing as a House document the 
study entitled “Study of the U.S. Office of 
Education”; 

H. Con. Res. 519. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives, and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate; and 

H. Con. Res. 557. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of the Constitution 
of the United States as amended to February 
10, 1967, together with the Declaration of 
Independence, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 4919. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases 
of Indian lands on the Hualapai Reser- 
vation in Arizona; 

H.R. 6167. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence and a new loan, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12121. An act to amend the act of 
September 19, 1964 (78 Stat. 983), establish- 
ing the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to an amendment of the Senate 
to a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 2275. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ricardo Vallejo Samala. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 814. An act to establish the National 
Park Foundation; 

S. 1003. An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection af- 
forded consumers against injurious flamma- 
ble fabrics; 

S. 2565. An act to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution consenting to 
an extension and renewal of the interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13510) entitled “An act to 
increase the basic pay for members of the 
uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THURMOND to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2171) entitled 
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“An act to amend the Subversion Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950 so as to accord 
with certain decisions of the courts,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
ERVIN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. DIRKSEN, and 
Mr. Hruska to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
MAGNUSON was appointed a conferee on 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 888) en- 
titled “Joint resolution making continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1968, and for other purposes” in lieu of 
Mr. ELLENDER, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6111) entitled An act to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Judicial 
Center.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10805) entitled “An act to extend the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 269. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Acadia National Park, Maine; 

S. 1699. An act to permit negotiation of a 
modification to a contract for sale of certain 
real property by the United States to the 
city of Lawton, Okla.; 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 

rk; 

S. 2452. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over lands within the 
Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge in 
Illinois; 

S. 2711. An act to amend seċtion 13a(1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution. to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congressional Directory for 1968 is 
scheduled to go to press about mid-De- 
cember. In order that House and Senate 
Members may acquire additional copies 
above their regular allotments, arrange- 
ments have been made to order extra 
copies at a reduced rate of $2.05 for the 
thumb indexed and $1.45 for the non- 
indexed. 

Orders are to be placed with the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp clerk, room H-112, 
Capitol, extension 2100. All orders must 
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be received on or before December 8. An 
order form for this purpose has been sent 
to each office, attached to each Member's 
personal office announcement. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R, 4765, INCOME TAX TREAT- 
MENT OF CERTAIN DISTRIBU- 
TIONS PURSUANT TO THE BANK 
HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1956, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 4765) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain distribu- 
tions pursuant to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, as amended, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
MILLs, Kine of California, Boces, KAR- 
STEN, HERLONG, Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
Curtis, UTT, and BETTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 12080, SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 12080) to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide an in- 
crease in benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, to provide benefits for additional 
categories of individuals, to improve the 
public assistance program and programs 
relating to the welfare and health of 
children, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Mitts, Kine of California, Boccs, KARS- 
TEN, HERLONG, Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
Curtis, UTT, and BETTS. 


AMENDING SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2171) to 
amend the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 so as to accord with certain 
decisions of the courts, insist upon the 
House amendment thereto, and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


DESALINATION PLANT FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States can make a major contribution to 
stability in the Middle East by helping 
Israel in the development of water re- 
sources. 

Today I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide assistance to Israel in the construc- 
tion of a nuclear desalination plant to 
produce from 100 million to 150 million 
gallons of fresh water, and 300,000 to 
400,000 kilowatts of electricity daily. The 
Secretary of Interior would be author- 
ized to enter into an agreement with 
Israel to provide financial, technical, and 
other assistance to the Government of 
Israel. The United States would share 
construction cost through either loan or 
grant assistance in order to reduce the 
cost of water to a level which would make 
it economically usable for agriculture 
and industrial purposes. 

In February 1964 President Johnson 
proposed U.S. cooperation with Israel in 
a research program regarding the use 
of nuclear energy for desalination, which 
would significantly add to Israel’s short 
supply of fresh water. A year later, the 
two countries set up a special study team 
to examine the feasibility of constructing 
a nuclear plant to produce both fresh 
water and electricity. 

The study is not complete, but it is 
expected to show the feasibility if 
financing can be obtained at low inter- 
est rates. 

A major desalination project would 
make it possible for Israel to cultivate 
much of the desert which stands so 
wastefully idle. It would provide land 
and jobs, allowing Israel to continue its 
economic growth and raising the stand- 
ard of living in the entire area. It would 
serve as an example to the Arabs of what 
can be done in an atmosphere of peace 
and cooperation. 

The United States should give top 
priority to the development of a nuclear 
desalting plant in Israel. 


THE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when MIKE KIRWAN was a boy the popula- 
tion of the entire State of California was 
less than that of the city of Philadelphia, 
and the population of Philadelphia then 
was less than 1,200,000. Years later, in 
1943-53 when Earl Warren, now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was Governor of the great 
State of California, which had grown by 
leaps and bounds in population and in 
wealth, he said that the two men to 
whom generations of Americans must 
forever be indebted for the preservation 
of the great outdoors and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources were 
Theodore Roosevelt and MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN. 

The truth of Governor Warren’s eval- 
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uation of the service of Theodore Roose- 
velt and MKE Kirwan as pioneers and 
effective conservationists strikes us with 
dramatic force when coupled with the 
recent announcement that the popula- 
tion of the United States now exceeds 
200 million and at the present rate will 
soon reach 300 million. I am afraid there 
now would be little left of the out-of- 
doors where American men and women 
and children could meet with God and 
nature but for the foresight, the vision, 
and the constant crusading efforts of 
Teddy Roosevelt and our colleague whose 
81st birthday we celebrate tomorrow. 

Mike Kirwan is one of the greatest 
Americans that ever served in this his- 
toric body. Perhaps in larger measure 
than any man in history he in a very 
true sense has been a builder of public 
works that enlarged the dominion of 
everyone and brought into a dynamic 
partnership the skills and the ambitions 
of man with the mighty forces of nature. 
He is as ageless as the azure in the skies. 
He is as eternal as the sunshine. There 
is no acre anywhere under the Amer- 
ican flag that he overlooks. Ask our 
countrymen in the Virgin Islands or 
those in the trust territories of the Pa- 
cific for which we have moral and phys- 
ical responsibility, the name of their 
patron saint and I confidently venture 
the answer will be “MIKE Kirwan.” 

My warmest wishes for many happy 
returns of the day to a great and be- 
loved American. 


HEARINGS ON EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am taking 
the floor of the House to announce that 
beginning this Thursday, on December 7, 
1967, the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will hold 
further hearings on East-West trade. 

We had planned to hold these hearings 
some months ago, in the spring. Unfor- 
tunately, our prolonged consideration of 
the foreign aid program, and of other 
legislation delayed the start of that 
project. Now that all of the major legis- 
lative bills referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have been cleared by the 
House, we can move ahead with our 
plans. 

I wish to take this opportunity to in- 
vite all Members who introduced legisla- 
tion relating to East-West trade, and all 
other interested colleagues, to give us 
their views and suggestions. I have sent 
letters to many of them last week. I wish 
now to reiterate that invitation and to 
extend it to all those that can contribute 
to our study. 

I may add, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
been concerned about some develop- 
ments since our last review of East-West 
trade issues. The shipment of free world 
goods to North Vietnam, and the high 
content of advanced technology em- 
bodied in Western European exports to 
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Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
are among them. 

We intend to look into these matters 
thoroughly and to invite witnesses from 
various agencies of the executive branch. 
Although we are not able to do as much 
as we would like during the short time 
remaining this year, we will continue 
these hearings after the Congress recon- 
venes in January, and do a comprehen- 
sive job. 


A UNIFIED BUDGET 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
President shall present his budget in the 
form of a unified budget as recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission 
on Budget Concepts. 

The budget of the U.S. Government is 
the key instrument in national policy- 
making, but public and congressional un- 
derstanding of this document has been 
muddled. 

This situation has been due to the 
fact that not one, but three budgets 
are actually in use: The administrative 
budget, the consolidated cash budget, 
and the national income accounts 
budget. Each gives but a partial picture 
of our total fiscal policy. Rather than 
being complementary, these three 
budgets actually compete and overlap, 
thus giving a distorted picture of our 
economic situation. 

The President’s Commission on Budget 
Concepts has recommended that a uni- 
fied budget be adopted with complement- 
ing concepts. 

This Congress has to date endeavored 
to hold the line on Federal spending, but 
I firmly believe that this task would have 
been much easier had we been able to 
have a clear picture of what money is 
coming in, what money is going out, and 
where it is going. 

I might also add that I believe sincere 
thought should be given to reverting to 
a budget based on a calendar year, 
rather than continuing to operate on a 
fiscal year basis. 

We are presently taking so long to 
appropriate for a fiscal year, that the 
very reason for fiscal year policies has 
been virtually eliminated. 

The increasing workload of the Con- 
gress will demand year-long sessions and 
I believe we should plan our fiscal policies 
accordingly, and the sooner the better. 

I would hope that this resolution will 
receive early consideration by the House. 


ACTION OF THE ATTORNEYS FOR 
THE COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICE 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the attorneys 
for the community legal service in the 
city of Philadelphia submitted to me the 
entire legal proceedings presented to the 
Federal courts in Philadelphia. They 
concerned the representation of young 
children of grammar school and high 
school age who were beaten in what has 
been referred to as a riot. 

It was not, in fact, a riot. The situa- 
tion arose because the president of the 
board of education gave them permission 
to assemble and present their grievances 
to the board of education. In accordance 
with that permission, they assembled. 
Now, it should have been supposed by the 
adults on the board of education that be- 
cause of the natural exuberance of youth 
they would have been loud and they 
would not have been as orderly as 
adults—and they were not. The police 
descended upon them and they were not 
temperate in their handling of this 
crowd. 

The point I make, Mr. Speaker, is any 
such legal service is entitled to represent 
the poor. These children are the poor of 
our community. I point out they have 
been convicted of nothing, they were 
charged with nothing. If it is to be said 
that because the Federal Government is 
furnishing money for representation of 
the poor that the poor cannot be repre- 
sented before they are accused or con- 
victed, then I do not know why we should 
ever furnish opportunity for anyone to 
be represented. I take the position that 
not until they are charged, tried, and 
convicted would they become ineligible 
to representation under the funds. 


PERMISSION FOR SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TO- 
DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Procurement of the 
Select Committee on Small Business may 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


A GREAT AMERICAN STEPS DOWN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, anyone who 
has been in Washington for any length 
of time knows that this city is the world’s 
No. 1 rumor mill. 

We have seen the rumors fly over the 
resignation of Secretary McNamara, And 
we have read all the idle speculation that 
his leaving is the result of a rift between 
himself and the Chiefs of Staff, the 
President, and our military leaders in 
Vietnam. 
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Those of us who have closely followed 
the course of America’s involvement in 
Vietnam know better. We know that 
President Johnson has had no more 
valued colleague and adviser than Rob- 
ert McNamara. We know too, that, in 
the President’s words, the course of this 
war “is firmly set.” 

I think that rumors to the contrary 
are a grave disservice to the American 
effort in Vietnam, are unfair to the close 
trust and friendship established over the 
years between the President and Mr. 
McNamara, and are little more than ma- 
licious rumor mongering. 

Robert Strange McNamara has served 
his country well and honorably. He de- 
serves a more fitting conclusion to his 
years of service as Secretary of Defense 
than cheap rumors and unfounded alle- 
gations that surround his departure. 

I am certain that President Johnson 
accepted his resignation only with the 
deepest reluctance. And I am equally 
certain that the Secretary’s wisdom and 
judgment shall be sorely missed in the 
highest councils of this Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL CENTER—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 6111) to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Judicial 
Center, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE AT 
PHARR, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 470) to 
authorize the Pharr Municipal Bridge 
Corp. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Rio Grande 
near Pharr, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 470 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Pharr Municipal Bridge Corporation of Pharr, 
Texas, is authorized to construct a toll bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Rio 
Grande, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Pharr, Texas, and 
for a period of sixty-six years from the date 
of completion of said bridge, to maintain 
and operate same and to collect tolls for 
the use thereof, so far as the United States 
has jurisdiction over the waters of such river 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters”, approved 
March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 491 to 498, in- 
clusive), subject to 

(1) the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this Act; 

(2) the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico; and 

(3) the approval of the proper authorities 
in the Republic of Mexico; with respect to 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of such bridge. 

Sec. 2. The Pharr Municipal Bridge Corpo- 
ration may fix and charge tolls for transit 
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over the bridge referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this Act in accordance with the laws 
of the State of Texas, and the laws of the 
United States, applicable to such tolls, and 
the rates of toll so fixed shall be legal rates 
until changed under the authority contained 
in section 4 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C, 494). 

Sec. 8. The Pharr Municipal Bridge Cor- 
poration may sell, assign, transfer, or mort- 
gage the rights, powers, and privileges con- 
ferred on such company by this Act to any 
public agency, or to an international bridge 
authority or commission, and any such 
agency, authority, or commission is author- 
ized to exercise the rights, powers, and priv- 
Ueges acquired under this section (including 
acquisition by mortgage foreclosure) in the 
same manner as if such rights, powers, and 
privileges had been granted by this Act di- 
rectly to such agency, authority, or commis- 
sion, 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C. 496), this Act shall be null and void 
unless the actual construction of the bridge 
referred to in the first section of this Act 
is commenced within three years and com- 
pleted within five years from the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Src. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, immediately after line 10, in- 
sert the following: 

“Src. 2. The consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the city of Pharr, Texas, to enter 
into an agreement or agreements, not in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States or any law thereof, with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico or a subdivision thereof for 
the operation and maintenance, or the re- 
construction, alteration or modification, of 
the bridge, provided that the agreement or 
agreements are approved prior to their con- 
clusion by the Department of State.” 

On page 2, line 11, strike out “Src. 2.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 3.”. 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “Src. 3.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 4.”. 

On page 3, line 3, strike out “Src. 4.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src, 5.”. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 6.”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE OF TIMBER SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1136) to 
amend section 9 of the act of May 22, 
1928 (45 Stat. 702), as amended and 
supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), relating 
to surveys of timber and other forest 
resources of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


NAME BUILDING IN HONOR OF LATE 
PATRICK V. McNAMARA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 343) to 
provide that the Federal office building 
to be constructed in Detroit, Mich., shall 
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be named the “Patrick V. McNamara 
Federal Office Building“ in memory of 
the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 343 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal office building to be constructed in 
Detroit, Michigan, shall be named the “Pat- 
Tick V. McNamara Federal Office Building” 
in memory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, 
a distinguished Member of the United States 
Senate from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966. Any reference to such building 
in any law, regulation, document, record, 
map, or other paper of the United States 
shall be deemed a reference to such building 
as the “Patrick V. McNamara Federal Office 
Building.” 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are considering legislation, S. 
343, to name the to-be-constructed Fed- 
eral building in Detroit, Mich., the Pat- 
rick V. McNamara Federal Office Build- 
ing in tribute to Michigan’s great Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. Speaker, we recognize that the 
achievements of Senator McNamara, in 
11% years in the Senate, and before that 
as a member of the Detroit Common 
Council, the Detroit Board of Education 
and as Rent Control Administrator for 
the Office of Price Administration, were 
much greater than a single office build- 
ing. 


Many of the Nation’s highways are a 
tribute to this man because he performed 
a major role in the Nation’s highway leg- 
islation, including the interstate high- 
way program and the Federal Aid to 
Highways Act. 

Many of the most significant education 
bills enacted during his terms in the Sen- 
ate bear his mark. He would probably be 
proudest of this—or the amendments to 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, 
which helped guarantee every American 
equal rights and opportunity. 

Senior citizens lead better lives today 
because of Senator McNamara’s efforts 
as chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

Finally, virtually every Federal build- 
ing project reflects the work of Patrick V. 
McNamara, who served on the Public 
Works Committee of the Senate his en- 
tire time with that body. He was chair- 
man of that committee when the con- 
struction of this new Detroit Federal 
building was authorized. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Michigan do not 
need a building to remember Senator 
McNamara. Yet we humbly search for 
ways to honor this man. It is appropriate 
to have a symbol of his achievements to 
constantly remind us of his hopes, de- 
sires, optimism, and courage, and inspire 
these virtues in us each day. 

This Federal building, 28 stories tall, 
looming magnificently on the Detroit 
skyline, a fresh, bold addition to the 
downtown city, bearing the name of Pat- 
eo V. McNamara, will, I trust, do just 

hat. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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POST OFFICE-FEDERAL OFFICE 
BUILDING, BRONX, N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13833) 
to provide that the post office and Fed- 
eral office building to be constructed in 
Bronx, N.Y., shall be named the “Charles 
A. Buckley Post Office and Federal Office 
Building” in memory of the late Charles 
A. Buckley, a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from the State of 
New York from 1935 through 1964. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


RESTORE AND RETURN MERCHANT 
SHIP “KATULANI” 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 101) amending title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to guarantee 
certain loans made to the National Mari- 
time Historical Society for the purpose of 
restoring and returning to the United 
States the last surviving American 
square-rigged merchant ship, the Kaiu- 
lani, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, since this bill 
is listed among the bills to be considered 
under a suspension of the rules today, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


SHIP MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11354) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to increase the Federal ship mortgage in- 
surance available in the case of certain 
oceangoing tugs and barges. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 11854 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) of section 1104 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1274), is amended by striking the semicolon 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of a colon and the following: “And provided 
further, That in the case of any tug of more 
than two thousand five hundred horsepower, 
and of any barge of more than two thousand 
five hundred gross tons, the obligation may 
be in an amount which does not exceed 8714 
per centum of such actual cost;”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the fourth sentence of section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1159), is amended by inserting immediately 
before the words ‘the applicant’ the follow- 
ing: ‘or in the case of an oceangoing tug of 
more than two thousand five hundred horse- 
power or oceangoing barge of more than two 
thousand five hundred gross tons,“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill, 
S. 2247. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2247 
A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 

1936, to increase the Federal ship mortgage 

insurance available in the case of certain 

oceangoing tugs and barges 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
fourth sentence of section 509 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1159) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the words “the applicant” the following: “or 
in the case of a tug of more than twenty-five 
hundred horsepower, and of any barge of 
more than twenty-five hundred gross tons“. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GARMATZ 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garmartz: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2247 
and insert the provisions of H.R, 11354 as 
passed, as follows: 

“That the fourth sentence of section 509 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C, 
1159), is amended by inserting immediately 
before the words ‘the applicant’ the follow- 
ing: ‘or in the case of an oceangoing tug of 
more than two thousand five hundred horse- 
power or oceangoing barge of more than two 
thousand five hundred gross tons,’.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11354) was 
laid on the table. 


RELEASE OF RESTRICTIONS ON 
LAND IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 320) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
release certain use restrictions on a tract 
of land in the State of North Carolina in 
order that such land may be used in con- 
nection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 320 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Army is authorized to release 
on behalf of the United States the land 
use restriction applicable to a tract of land 
constituting a portion of a larger tract of 
land heretofore conveyed by the United States 
to the State of North Carolina pursuant to 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
conveyance of a portion of the Camp Butner 
Military Reservation, North Carolina, to the 
State of North Carolina”, approved April 2, 
1954 (68 Stat. 50), so that such tract with 
respect to which such release is given may 
be used by such State for water supply lake 
purposes: Provided, however, That the State 
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of North Carolina would pay the fair market 
value, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Army, of the interests released under this 
section. The exact description of the tract 
with respect to which such restriction is re- 
leased by the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the State of North Carolina, but in no 
event shall the total area of such tract exceed 
one hundred and seventy-one acres. 

Sec. 2. In order to settle a dispute between 
the State of North Carolina and one W. T. 
Gantt over the boundary line between lands 
conveyed to the State of North Carolina pur- 
suant to the Act referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this Act and lands adjacent thereto 
owned by the said W. T. Gantt, the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized to take such action 
as he determines necessary or appropriate to 
obtain an equitable settlement of such 
boundary dispute. The authority conferred 
upon the Secretary under this section shall 
include authority to release the land use re- 
striction referred to in the first section of this 
Act from any lands included in the boundary 
dispute agreement which may be quitclaimed 
to the said W. T. Gantt under the terms of 
the boundary agreement. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to impose such terms and conditions 
upon any actions taken by him under au- 
thority of this Act as he deems appropriate 
to protect the interests of the United States. 
All expenses for surveys and the preparation 
and execution of legal documents necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this Act shall be borne by the State of North 
Carolina or W. T. Gantt, as appropriate. 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, S. 320, 
while technical in nature, is really a 
rather simple bill and would permit the 
Federal Government to remove certain 
restrictions on land originally conveyed 
to the State of North Carolina in 1954 in 
exchange for approximately $7,500, the 
fair market value of the rights involved. 

It also would permit the title to be 
cleared on a tract of private land origi- 
nally conveyed by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to W. T. Gantt. This private 
land adjoins the land conveyed by the 
Federal Government to the State of 
North Carolina. 

On September 27, 1954, the Secretary 
of the Army executed a deed conveying 
4,750.39 acres of land to the State of 
North Carolina under authority of the 
act of April 2, 1954. As required by the 
authorizing act, the deed of conveyance 
reserved mineral rights to the United 
States and further provided that, first, 
the property shall be used for military 
purposes only and if not so used, shall 
revert to the United States, together 
with improvements made by the State, 
without payment of compensation; and 
second, the United States has the right 
to use the property during a state of war 
or other national emergency declared by 
Congress or the President, subject to 
payment of fair rental for any improve- 
ments added by the State without Fed- 
eral aid. 

The circumstances leading to the in- 
troduction of this bill are set out in the 
following subparagraphs: 

(a) Section 1: The Attorney General of 
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North Carolina has informed the Corps of 
Engineers that the State desires to construct 
a dam on property adjacent to its Camp 
Butner lands for a source of water supply 
and that the impounded water would cover a 
portion of the land conveyed to the State 
by the above-mentioned deed of September 
27, 1954. According to a metes and bounds 
description furnished by the State, the area 
to be inundated would total 127 acres. Since 
this action would conceivably constitute a 
breach of the condition restricting land use 
to military p only, the State of North 
Carolina in 1963 requested a release from 
the use restriction over the area involved in 
order to preclude possibility of a reverter. 
Whether this use would, in fact, constitute 
a breach could be established definitely only 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. The ad- 
jutant general of North Carolina has advised 
this Department that, although the area 
which would be inundated continues to be 
required as a safety zone for a firing range, 
flooding of the area would not interfere 
with this requirement. 

(b) Section 2: The War Assets Adminis- 
tration conveyed to W. T. Gantt two tracts 
of surplus Camp Butner lands adjoining the 
property conveyed by the Secretary of the 
Army to the State of North Carolina for 
military use. The deed to W. T. Gantt used 
the same descriptions of the tracts as were 
used when the United States originally ac- 
quired them for establishing Camp Butner. 
In 1963, the State of North Carolina at- 
tempted to survey its Camp Butner lands 
and in so doing found that the line dividing 
the State and Gantt properties could not be 
placed on the ground. Subsequently, the 
State and Mr. Gantt negotiated and reached 
an agreement to establish a boundary line, 
whereby the State agreed to convey approxi- 
mately 25 to 30 acres of land to Mr. Gantt 
who, in turn, agreed to grant rights-of-way 
to the State over all roads on his land. The 
land-use restrictions earlier referred to must 
be removed before the State of North Caro- 
lina can convey to Mr. W. T. Gantt the 25 
or 30 acres involved in a boundary dispute. 


To the extent that the area to be in- 
undated for water supply purposes con- 
stitutes a portion of the firing range 
safety zone, it is the intention of the 
Secretary of the Army, in event of enact- 
ment, to require, as one of the terms and 
conditions authorized by section 3, that 
any release or deed be conditioned upon 
an undertaking by the State and any 
other grantee to indemnify and save the 
Government harmless against liability 
for injury to any person who trespasses 
during any period of notice that the 
range is in use. Such condition is con- 
sidered essential in order not to confront 
the Government, as the result of sur- 
render of the control which it now enjoys, 
with additional liabilities arising out of 
oe during such periods of exclu- 

on. 

The Department of the Army on be- 
half of the Department of Defense and 
Bureau of the Budget, is in favor of the 
enactment of this legislation as amended 
in the Senate which provides for pay- 
ment of fair market value of the rights 
released to the Federal Government. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RETIRED SERVICEMAN’S FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12323) 
to amend chapter 73 of title 10, United 
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States Code, relating to the retired serv- 
iceman’s family protection plan, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12323 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1431(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) To provide an annuity under section 
1484 of this title, a person covered by sub- 
section (a) may elect to receive a reduced 
amount of the retired pay or retainer pay 
to which he may become entitled as a result 
of service in his armed force. Except as other- 
wise provided in this section, unless it is 
made before he completes nineteen years of 
service for which he is entitled to credit in 
the computation of his basic pay, the elec- 
tion must be made at least two years before 
the first day for which retired pay or retainer 
pay is granted. However, if, because of mili- 
tary operations, a member is assigned to an 
isolated station or is missing, interned in a 
neutral country, captured by a hostile force, 
or beleaguered or besieged, and for that 
reason is unable to make an election before 
completing nineteen years of that service, 
he may make the election, to become effec- 
tive immediately, within one year after he 
ceases to be assigned to that station or re- 
turns to the jurisdiction of his armed force, 
as the case may be. A member to whom re- 
tired pay or retainer pay is granted retro- 
actively, and who is otherwise eligible to 
make an election, may make the election 
within ninety days after receiving notice that 
such pay has been granted to him, An elec- 
tion made after the date of enactment of this 
amendment is not effective if— 

(1) the elector dies during the first 
thirty-day period he is entitled to retired 
pay as a result of a physical condition which 
led to his being granted retired pay under 
chapter 61 of title 10 with a disability of 100 
per centum under the standard schedule of 
rating disabilities in use by the Veterans’ 
Administration at the time of the determina- 
tion of the per centum of his disability; 

“(2) the disability was not the result of 
injury or disease received in line of duty as 
a direct result of armed conflict; and 

(3) his widow or children are entitled to 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
under chapter 13 of title 38 based upon his 
death.” 

(2) Section 1431(c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(e) An election may be changed or re- 
voked by the elector before the first day for 
which retired or retainer pay is granted. Un- 
less it is made on the basis of restored mental 
competency under section 1433 of this title, 
the change or revocation is not effective if it 
is made less than two years before the first 
day for which retired or retainer pay is 
granted. The elector may, however, at any 
time before the first day for which retired 
or retainer pay is granted, change or revoke 
his election (provided the change does not 
increase the amount of the annuity elected) 
to reflect a change in the marital or depend- 
ency status of the member or his family 
that is caused by death, divorce, annulment, 
remarriage, or acquisition of a child.” 

(3) The text of section 1434 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The annuity that a person is entitled 
to elect under section 1431 or 1432 of this 
title shall, in conformance with actuarial 
tables selected by the Board of Actuaries 
under section 1436 (a) of this title, be the 
amount specified by the elector at the time 
of the election, but not more than 50 per 
centum nor less than 12% per centum of his 
reduced retired or retainer pay, in no case 
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less than $25. He may make the annuity 
payable— 

“(1) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, ending when the spouse dies or 
remarries; 


e8; 

“(2) in equal share to, or on behalf of, 
the surviving children eligible for the an- 
nuity at the time each payment is due, 
ending when there is no surviving eligible 
child; or 

“(8) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, and after the death or remarriage of 
that spouse, in equal shares to, or on behalf 
of, the surviving eligible children, ending 
when there is no surviving eligible child. 
If a member elects the annuity provided in 
clause (3) and, after he becomes entitled to 
retired or retainer pay, there is no eligible 
spouse because of death or divorce, upon the 
retired member’s application, the cost of the 
annuity shall be computed, effective on the 
first day of the month following the month 
in which his application is received by the 
Secretary concerned, as if the annuity pro- 
vided in clause (2) had been elected. No 
amounts by which the member's retired or 
retainer pay is reduced before that date may 
be refunded to, or credited on behalf of, that 
person, 

“(b) A person may elect to provide both 
the annuity provided in clause (1) of sub- 
section (a) and that provided in clause (2) 
of subsection (a), but the combined amount 
of the annuities may not be more than 50 
per centum nor less than 12% per centum of 
his retired or retainer pay, but in no case 
less than $25. 

“(c) An election of any annuity under 
subsection (a), or any combination of an- 
nuities under subsection (b), shall provide 
that no deduction may be made from the 
elector's retired or retainer pay after the last 
day of the month in which there is no bene- 
ficiary who would be eligible for the annuity 
if the elector died. 

“(d) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 4444 (a) of this title, a person may, 
before or after the first day for which re- 
tired or retainer pay is granted, provide for 
allocating, during the period of the surviv- 
ing spouse's eligibility, a part of the annuity 
under subsection (a)(3) for payment to 
those of his surviving children who are not 
children of that spouse. 

(4) Section 1436(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, the Secretary 
concerned may, upon application by the re- 
tired member, allow the member— 

(i) to reduce the amount of the annuity 
Specified by him under section 1434(a) and 
1434(b) of this title but not less than the 
prescribed minimum; or 

“(2) to withdraw from participation in an 

annuity program under this title. 
A retired member may not be allowed to re- 
duce an annuity or withdraw earlier than 
the first day of the seventh calendar month 
beginning after he applies for reduction or 
withdrawal. No amounts by which a mem- 
ber’s retired or retainer pay is reduced may 
be refunded to, or credited on behalf of, the 
member by virtue of an application made by 
him under this subsection.” 

(5) Section 1436 is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

“(c) If a member has elected an annuity 
under this chapter but, because of adminis- 
trative error not caused by fraudulent action 
on his part, no reduction is made in his re- 
tired or retainer pay because of that election 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the date of his initial check for retired or 
retainer pay, the election may not be con- 
sidered valid without his consent, In the 
absence of that consent, no annuity may be 
paid to a beneficiary if death occurs after 
the one-hundred-and-twenty-day period and 
no reduction has been made in the member's 
retired or retainer pay.” 
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Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, elections in effect on the 
date of enactment will remain under the 
cost tables applicable on the date of retire- 
ment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“That chapter 73 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 1431(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„p) To provide an annuity under sec- 
tion 1434 of this title, a person covered by 
subsection (a) may elect to receive a re- 
duced amount of the retired pay or retainer 
pay to which he may become entitled as a 
result of service in his armed force. Except 
as otherwise provided in this section, unless 
it is made before he completes nineteen 
years of service for which he is entitled to 
credit in the computation of his basic pay, 
the election must be made at least two years 
before the first day for which retired pay or 
retainer pay is granted. However, if, because 
of military operations, a member is assigned 
to an isolated station or is missing, interned 
in a neutral country, captured by a hostile 
force, or beleaguered or besieged, and for 
that reason is unable to make an election 
before completing nineteen years of that 
service, he may make the election, to become 
effective immediately, within one year after 
he ceases to be assigned to that station or 
returns to the jurisdiction of his armed 
force, as the case may be. A member to whom 
retired pay or retainer pay is granted retro- 
actively, and who is otherwise eligible to 
make an election, may make the election 
within ninety days after receiving notice 
that such pay has been granted to him. An 
election made after the date of enactment 
of this amendment is not effective if— 

“*(1) the elector dies during the first 
thirty-day period he is entitled to retired 
pay as a result of a physical condition which 
led to his being granted retired pay under 
chapter 61 of title 10 with a disability of 
100 per centum under the standard sched- 
ule of rating disabilities in use by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at the time of the 
determination of the per centum of his dis- 
ability; 

(2) the disability was not the result of 
injury or disease received in line of duty as 
a direct result of armed conflict; and 

“*(3) his widow or children are entitled 
to dependency and indemnity compensation 
under chapter 13 of title 38 based upon his 
death.’ 

“(2) Section, 1431(c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(c) An election may be changed or re- 
voked by the elector before the first day for 
which retired or retainer pay is granted 
unless it is made on the basis of restored 
mental competency under section 1433 of 
this title, the change or revocation is not 
effective if it is made less than two years 
before the first day for which retired or re- 
tainer pay is granted. The elector may, how- 
ever, before the first day for which retired 
or retainer pay is granted, change or revoke 
his election (provided the change does not 
increase the amount of the annuity elected) 
to reflect a change in the marital or de- 
pendency status of the member or his family 
that is caused by death, divorce, annulment, 
remarriage, or acquisition of a child, if such 
change or revocation of election is made 
within two years of such change in marital 
or dependency status.’ 

“(3) The text of section 1434 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“‘*(a) The annuity that a person is en- 
titled to elect under section 1431 or 1432 of 
this title shall, in conformance with ac- 
tuarial tables selected by the Board of Ac- 
tuaries under section 1436(a) of this title, 
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be the amount specified by the elector at the 
time of the election, but not more than 50 
per centum nor less than 12% per centum 
of his retired or retainer pay, in no case 
less than $25. He may make the annuity 
payable— 

(1) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, ending when the spouse dies or re- 
marries; 

“*(2) in equal share to, or on behalf of, 
the surviving children eligible for the an- 
nuity at the time each payment is due, end- 
ing when there is no surviving eligible child; 
or 

3) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse, and after the death or remarriage of 
that spouse, in equal shares to, or on behalf 
of, the surviving eligible children, ending 
when there is no surviving eligible child. 


If a member elects the annuity provided in 
clause (3) and, after he becomes entitled to 
retired or retainer pay, there is no eligible 
spouse because of death or divorce, upon the 
retired member’s application, the cost of the 
annuity shall be computed, effective on the 
first day of the month following the month 
of such death or divorce, as if the annuity 
provided in clause (2) had been elected. No 
amounts by which the member's retired or 
retainer pay is reduced before that date may 
be refunded to, or credited on behalf of, that 


person. 

„b) A person may elect to provide both 
the annuity provided in clause (1) of sub- 
section (a) and that provided in clause (2) 
of subsection (a), but the combined amount 
of the annuities may not be more than 50 
per centum nor less than 1214 per centum of 
his retired or retainer pay, but in no case 
less than $25. 

“*(c) An election of any annuity under 
subsection (a), or any combination of an- 
nuities under subsection (b), shall provide 
that no deduction may be made from the 
elector’s retired or retainer pay after the 
last day of the month in which there is no 
beneficiary who would be eligible for the an- 
nuity if the elector died. 

d) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, a person may, 
before or after the first day for which retired 
or retainer pay is granted, provide for allo- 
cating, during the period of the surviving 
spouse’s eligibility, a part of the annuity 
under subsection (a)(3) for payment to 
those of his surviving children who are not 
children of that spouse.’ 

“(4) Section 1435(2)(B) is amended to 
read as follows: 

„B) under 18 years of age, or incapable 
of supporting themselves because of a mental 
defect or physical incapacity existing before 
their eighteenth birthday, or at least 18, 
but under 23, years of age and pursuing a 
full-time course of study or training in a 
high school, trade school, technical or voca- 
tional institute, junior college, college, uni- 
versity, or comparable recognized educational 
institute;’. 

“(5) Section 1435 is amended by adding 
the following flush sentences at the end: 


For the purposes of clause (2) (B), a child 
is considered to be pursuing a full-time 
course of study or training during an inter- 
val between school years that does not ex- 
ceed 150 days if he has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary concerned that 
he has a bona fide intention of commencing, 
resuming, or continuing to pursue a full- 
time course of study or training in a recog- 
nized educational institution immediately 
after that interval. However, a child at least 
18 years of age shall not be eligible as a bene- 
ficiary of, or to receive payments under, an 
annuity elected under this chapter, during 
any period while he is pursuing a course of 
study or training leading to the award of 
an academic degree above the baccalaureate 
level, or during an interval between school 
years which immediately precedes or imme- 
diately follows such a period.“ 
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“(6) Section 1436 (b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“‘(b) Under regulations prescribed under 
section 1444(a) of this title, the Secretary 
concerned may, upon application by the re- 
tired member, allow the member— 

“*(1) to reduce the amount of the annuity 
specified by him under section 1434(a) and 
1434(b) of this title but not less than the 
prescribed minimum; or 

“*(2) to withdraw from participation in 

an annuity program under this title. 
A retired member may not be allowed 
to reduce an annuity earlier than the first 
day of the seventh month beginning after 
he applies for reduction. A retired member 
may not be allowed to withdraw earlier than 
the first day of the thirteenth calendar 
month beginning after he applies for with- 
drawal. No amounts by which a member's 
retired or retainer pay is reduced may be re- 
funded to, or credited on behalf of, the 
member by virtue of an application made by 
him under this subsection.’ 

“(7) Section 1436 is amended by adding 
the following subsection: 

„e) If a member has elected an annuity 
under this chapter but, because of adminis- 
trative error not caused by fraudulent action 
on his part, no reduction is made in his re- 
tired or retainer pay because of that election 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the date of his initial check for retired or 
retainer pay, the election may not be con- 
sidered valid without his consent. In the 
absence of that consent, no annuity may be 
paid to a beneficiary if death occurs after the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-day period and no 
reduction has been made in the member's 
retired or retainer pay.’ 

“(8) Section 1437 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 1437, Payment of annuity 

„a) Except as provided in subsections (b) 
and (c), each annuity payable under this 
chapter accrues as of the first day of the 
month in which the person upon whose re- 
duced pay the annuity is based dies. Pay- 
ments shall be made in equal installments 
and not later than the fifteenth day of each 
month following that month. However, no 
annuity accrues for the month in which en- 
titlement thereto ends. 

%) If a person has 

1) met all the age and service require- 
ments prescribed by section 1331(a) of this 
one for retired pay under chapter 67 of this 

e: 

2) applied for retired pay under chapter 
67 of this title, to be effective under section 
8301 of title 5 on the first day of the month 
following the month in which he first met all 
those requirements; and 

“*(3) elected to provide an annuity under 
section 1434 of this title; 


but dies before that day, the annuity shall 
be paid under this chapter, effective as of 
that day, upon application by the beneficiary 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
concerned. However, the annuity shall be ap- 
propriately reduced to recover the amount by 
which the person’s retired pay under chapter 
67 of this title would have been reduced un- 
der this chapter to provide the annuity 
elected by him if he had become entitled to 
that pay on the day he first met all the age 
and service requirements prescribed by sec- 
tion 1331(a) of this title. This subsection 
applies only in the case of a persoi: who dies 
on or after the effective date of this sub- 
section. 

e) Each annuity payable to or on be- 
half of an eligible child as defined in section 
1435 (2) (B) of this title who is at least 18 
years of age and pursuing a full-time course 
of study or training at a recognized educa- 
tional institution, accrues— 

(1) as of the first day of the month in 
which the member upon whose reduced pay 
the annuity is based dies, if the eligible 
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child’s eighteenth birthday occurs in the 
same or a preceding month. 

2) as of the first day of the month in 
which the eighteenth birthday of an eligible 
child occurs, if the member upon whose re- 
duced pay the annuity is based died in a 
preceding month. 

“*(3) as of the first day of the month in 
which a child first becomes or again becomes 
eligible, if that eligible child’s eighteenth 
birthday and the death of the member upon 
whose reduced pay the annuity is based both 
occurred in a preceding month or months. 
However, no such annuity is payable or 
accrues for any month prior to the effective 
date of this subsection.’ 

“(9) Section 1446(a)(2) is amended by 
striking out ‘18’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘19’. 

“Src. 2. For members to whom section 1431 
of title 10, United States Code, applies on 
the date of enactment of this Act, the provi- 
sions of section 1484(c) of that title, as 
amended by this Act, are effective imme- 
diately and automatically. 

“Sec. 3. A retired member who elected an 
annuity under chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, before the date of enactment of 
this Act, but did not make the election that 
was then provided by section 1434(c) of that 
title, may, before the first day of the 
thirteenth calendar month beginning after 
the date of enactment of this Act, make that 
election if at the time of making such elec- 
tion he has a living spouse or child, or both, 
otherwise eligible to receive the annuity. That 
election becomes effective on the first day of 
the month following the month in which 
the election is made. On or before the effec- 
tive date, the retired member must deposit in 
the Treasury the total additional amount 
that would otherwise have been deducted 
from his retired or retainer pay to reflect such 
an election, had it been effective when he re- 
tired, plus the interest which would have 
accrued on that additional amount. No 
amounts by which a member’s retired or re- 
tainer pay was reduced may be refunded to, or 
credited on behalf of, the retired member by 
virtue of an application made by him under 
this section. A retired member who does not 
make the election provided under this sec- 
tion, will not be allowed under section 
1436(b) of title 10, to reduce an annuity or 
withdraw from participation in an annuity 
program under that title. 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, elections in effect on the 
date of enactment will remain under the 
cost tables applicable on the date of retire- 
ment. 

“Sec. 5. Clause (6) of section 1, and sections 
2 and 3 of this Act are effective on the date 
of enactment. Remaining provisions of this 
Act are effective on the first day of the third 
calendar month following the date of 
enactment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO RESERVE RETIRE- 
MENT CREDIT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9833) 
to amend section 1331(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
granting of retired pay to persons other- 
wise qualified who were Reserves before 
August 16, 1945, and who served on active 
duty during the so-called Berlin crisis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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H.R. 9833 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1331(c) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(o) No person who, before August 16, 1945, 
Was & Reserve of an armed force, or a mem- 
ber of the Army without component or other 
category covered by section 1332(a)(1) of 
this title except a regular component, is eli- 
gible for retired pay under this chapter, un- 
less he performed active duty after April 5, 
1917, and before November 12, 1918, or after 
September 8, 1940, and before January 1, 1947, 
or unless he performed active duty (other 
than for training) after June 26, 1950, and 
before July 28, 1953, or after August 13, 1961, 
and before June 1, 1963.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 5, delete the period, sub- 
stitute a comma, and insert the following: 
“or after August 4, 1964, and before the date 
designated by proclamation of the President 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress,” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DEPENDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR 
MILITARY MEDICAL CARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12899) 
to amend section 1072(2) (F) of title 10, 
United States Code, to include other than 
natural parents and parents-in-law 
within the category of dependents eligi- 
ble for medical care. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12899 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1072 (2) (F) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

(F) a parent or parent-in-law, including 
an adoptive parent or parent-in-law, a step- 
parent or stepparent-in-law, or any person 
who stood in loco parentis to the service 
member or his spouse for a continuous period 
of not less than five years during the mi- 
nority of such individual, who is, or was at 
the time of the member's or former mem- 
ber’s death, in fact dependent on him for 
over one-half of his support and residing in 
his household.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS—NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1477) to 
amend section 301 of title III of the act 
of August 14, 1946, relating to the es- 
tablishment by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of a national advisory committee, 
to provide for annual meetings of such 
committee. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO WHEAT 
PRODUCERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6437) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to permit ad- 
vance payments to wheat producers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6437 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 879(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1988, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 

“The Secretary shall make not to exceed 
50 per centum of the payments represented 
by domestic marketing certificates issued 
pursuant to this Act to producers in advance 
of determination of performance and the 
balance of such payments shall be made at 
such times as the Secretary may prescribe.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 6437, a bill I introduced 
March 1 to benefit U.S. wheat producers. 

The bill further amends the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 and has 
two purposes: First, to permit partial, 
advance payments to wheat producers 
who participate in the wheat program, 
and, second, requires the balance to be 
paid by the Secretary at such times as 
he may prescribe. 

The payments would be up to 50 per- 
cent of the value of domestic wheat cer- 
tificates in advance of determination of 
performance. 

A similar provision has been in effect 
for feed grains and cotton growers since 
1961. H.R. 6437 would essentially put 
the wheat program and wheat producers 
on a par with these other programs and 
producers. 

Under the feed grains program, farm- 
ers indicate in the spring, at the time of 
signup, which usually starts about Feb- 
ruary 1, their intent to take part in the 
feed grains program. The feed grain pro- 
ducers may receive his diversion pay- 
ment shortly after signup and often be- 
fore the crop is actually planted. 

Cotton growers are also entitled to ad- 
vance payment in the spring, even 
though their crop is harvested in late 
summer. 

Kansas wheat is a fall-planted crop, 
but under the present program, the 
wheat farmer cannot receive payment on 
his wheat certificates until after harvest 
and compliance has been determined— 
5 to 6 months later than advance pay- 
ments to feed grain and cotton growers. 

Present procedures for issuing wheat 
certificates provide that farmers declare 
their intent to participate in the wheat 
program at the time of spring signup— 
usually starting about February 1. Pay- 
ments on the wheat certificates are made 
starting about July 1 after compliance 
has been determined. 

Participants, in a single program, 
wheat for example, usually will receive 
payment sometime in July. Those tak- 
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ing part in both the wheat and feed 
grains program normally receive their 
payments in August. 

I believe advance payments on wheat 
certificates made soon after spring sign- 
up are justified to an even greater degree 
than advance payments on feed grains 
and cotton, which, as I have pointed 
out, are spring-planted crops for the 
most part. 

If a fall signup were followed now, 
farmers could receive advance payments 
on wheat certificates in September—some 
10 months earlier than now. 

Agriculture’s first responsibility is to 
provide an abundant supply of quality 
food and other farm products at reason- 
able prices for both domestic and export 
needs. If the farmer is to produce ade- 
quately, then he should be compensated 
adequately for his labor and investment. 

Kansas alone produces on the average 
about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat each 
year. Participation in the wheat certifi- 
cate program averages about $140 mil- 
lion a year. A 50-percent advance pay- 
ment would inject $70 million into the 
agricultural economy 5 or 6 months soon- 
er than under present procedures. 

In addition, advance payments on 
wheat certificates would materially help 
the farmer finance his investment in 
both fall- and spring-planted crops. 
Operating costs are high, necessitating 
that many wheat farmers secure high 
interest loans to finance their spring 
planting operation. 

The administration and, specifically, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
and Under Secretary John Schnittker, 
have consistently opposed this bill. They 
point out they feel the bill is not needed 
and that advance payments would deter 
good implementation of the present pro- 
gram. 

To the contrary, I believe the wheat 
program should be designed to benefit 
the wheat producer to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. I believe H.R. 6437 would 
help do just this. 

The wheat program should also allow 
the wheat farmer the maximum number 
of options. H.R. 6437 permits the wheat 
farmer, not the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, to decide whether advance 
payments are needed. 

There is no complication or violation 
of the theory of the present wheat pro- 
grams. The advance payments under my 
bill would be based on an estimate of 
what the full parity price for wheat 
would be in July. If the parity price in 
July were different than the estimate, the 
second payment could easily be adjusted 
for the change. 

I might also point out the cost of the 
program would not be increased. The only 
additional administrative burden im- 
posed on the Secretary by this bill is 
issuance of two checks rather than one 
to cooperating wheat farmers. 

We could and should support the farm- 
er through advance payments on wheat 
certificates because of his key role in the 
overall national economy and as guardian 
of our food supplies—a strategic weapon 
for national security. 

The net farm income picture is not 
encouraging, and the farmer needs all 
the help we can offer. Department of 
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Agriculture data for November shows 
U.S. wheat farmers receive $1.39 per 
bushel—53 percent of parity. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge pas- 
sage of H.R. 6437. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my support for this bill, 
which would enable our wheat ranchers 
to draw up to 50 percent of the pay- 
ments represented by their domestic 
marketing certificates in advance of their 
harvests. 

For many of our wheat ranchers the 
early payments would provide a source 
of cash as much as 6 months in advance 
of the time when it would ordinarily be- 
come available. 

As our distinguished Agriculture Com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, pointed out in his report, this 
legislation would serve to give wheat 
farmers an option which is already 
available to growers of feed grains and 
cotton. 

I believe it is significant that the pro- 
gram has been supported by the Farm- 
ers Union, the National Farmers Or- 
ganization, the National Grange, and 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

I would like to present some rough 
estimates of what this legislation would 
do for the wheat producers in my own 
State of Colorado. Based on average an- 
nual wheat domestic marketing certifi- 
cate payments of approximately $28 
million, the advance payments could 
total up to $14 million per year, for 
Colorado wheat producers. Under the 
other programs, however, it has been the 
experience that not all ranchers sign up 
for the advanced payments. If two- 
thirds elected to take advantage of the 
early payments, and had the benefit of 
the extra cash for approximately 6 
months, the interest saved on loans, or 
otherwise, could be anywhere from 
$250,000 up. 

Of course this savings to Colorado 
wheat producers is only a small per- 
centage of what the savings would be to 
wheat producers across the Nation. 

With farm parity ratios dipping to as 
low as 72 in the past year, it would seem 
that this measure would help in reliev- 
ing the high cost of interest to farmers 
in these days of the cost-price squeeze. 

I therefore urge the unanimous adop- 
tion of this legislation as one means by 
which we can relieve the burden now 
resting on our wheat producers. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doe] in 
urging passage today of H.R. 6437. I col- 
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laborated with him in the drafting of 
this bill, and in fact, I introduced H.R. 
6438, which is identical, simultaneously. 

Much constructive legislation will be 
needed, Mr. Speaker, if our hard-pressed 
farmers are to survive the current vi- 
cious circle of lower profits and higher 
operating costs this side of bankruptcy. 

H.R. 6437 is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

There is general agreement among 
most of the farm organizations in the 
State of Colorado on the need for ad- 
vance payments for participants in the 
Federal wheat certificate program. With 
the current situation of tight credit, our 
wheatgrowers are badly in need of oper- 
ating capital at planting time. H.R. 6437 
would accomplish this. 

There is ample precedence for this act, 
Mr. Speaker. Similar programs are now 
in effect in the feed grain and cotton- 
growing industries. 

America’s wheat farmers need and 
deserve the same assistance. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARSHALL COUNTY, IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11542) 
for the relief of the town of Bremen, 
Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11542 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
town of Bremen, Marshall County, Indiana, 
is relieved of liability to the United States 
in the amount of $1,801.25, representing the 
amount of Federal civil defense matching 
funds advanced to the town of Bremen in 
July 1961 toward the cost of radio equip- 
ment purchased by it for civil defense pur- 
poses prior to the required approval of the 
project under which such equipment was 
purchased and prior to the date of avail- 
ability of the applicable Federal appropria- 
tion. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, credit shall be given 
for amounts for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the town of Bremen, In- 
diana, an amount equal to the aggregate 
of the amounts paid by it, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due it, on account of the 
liability to the United States referred to 
in the first section of this Act. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this section 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike “the town of Bre- 
men,”. 

Page 1, line 6, strike “the town of Bremen” 
and insert “Marshall County, Indiana”. 

Page 2, line 6, strike “the town of Bremen, 
Indiana,” and insert “Marshall County, In- 
diana,”. 
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The committee amendments were 

to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Marshall County 
Indiana.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMEND SECTION 312, IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 555) to 
amend section 312 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to exempt certain 
additional persons from the require- 
ments as to understanding the English 
language before their naturalization as 
citizens of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to query 
someone from the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization of the 
Committee on the Judiciary as to 
whether or not this would not have an 
indirect effect, quite aside from the ques- 
tion of literacy involved in the elderly, 
insofar as advancing on the preference 
quotas, the dependents of such foreign 
illiterates if this bill should pass? 

In other words, if a person was ad- 
mitted under this bill and had depend- 
ents, and that person was naturalized 
without gaining literacy—in the 20 or 24 
years as it would work out under this 
bill or the amendment to the act—would 
it not give that person's issue an ad- 
vanced position or preference on the 
quotas? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, when he or she would become a 
citizen 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry, I 
cannot hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. For one who would 
take advantage of this provision, which 
is in the law now, of course, effective as 
of the cutoff date of December 24, 1952, 
when they became a citizen, their issue 
would be given only the same privileges 
that are given under the present act. 

Mr. HALL. Which would advance them 
over and above the position of others in 
preference on the quotas? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No. 

Mr. HALL. Where they now reside; is 
that correct? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No. No. It would not. 
The only conceivable benefit, if possible, 
that I can see, would be in the fourth 
preference. If the person so naturalized 
had a married son or daughter who was 
abroad, that married son or daughter 
would be put into the fourth preference 
which provides for 10 percent of the en- 
tire total of 170,000 per year. 

Mr. HALL, Exactly; this would be an 
advantage, then, to the person so con- 
sidered or his or her heirs, and a waiver 
under this amendment; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Under those circum- 
stances, but the chances of that occurring 
are very slim. I doubt if there would be 
many persons in this category. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s answers to the previous 
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questions, but does the gentleman not 
feel that someone who was here for 20 or 
24 years should learn the language, or at 
least to read a ballot, before they are 
given citizenship? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. My first answer is 
“absolutely,” however, when one gets to 
know some of the people who are in that 
category, there are many fine persons of 
foreign birth who come to the United 
States, and they usually live in an area 
where people from their own land have 
a community while their children learn 
English, some of them find it very dif- 
ficult. In fact, the Immigration Service in 
some communities has started schools to 
prepare some of these people to learn 
the English language. 

There is absolutely no naturalization 
requirement, as far as the qualifications 
are concerned, that is waived, except that 
they can take the naturalization exam- 
inations in their native language and not 
in the English language. But they have 
to qualify in every respect, mentally, 
physically and in every other respect, 
under the law, except that they answer 
the question in their native language. 

The purpose of H.R. 555 as amended 
is to bring three sections of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to a modern 
perspective. 

The first section of the bill amends 
section 312 to waive the naturalization 
requirement of an understanding of the 
English language for any person who is 
over 50 years of age and has been living 
in the United States for 20 years or more 
on the date of filing his petition, Under 
existing law, this requirement is waived 
for persons who were over 50 years old 
on December 24, 1952, and who have 
lived in the United States for periods 
totaling at least 20 years. The committee 
finds that this waiver should in all equity 
be extended to all persons over 50 years 
of age and in the United States for 20 
years, rather than limited just to those 
qualifying in 1952. This waiver does not 
apply to any other requirement for nat- 
uralization, but permits the petitioning 
alien to demonstrate in his own native 
tongue his knowledge and understanding 
of the history, and of the principles and 
form of government, of the United 
States. 

The second section of the bill amends 
section 301(b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to provide that any per- 
son who acquired U.S. citizenship at birth 
abroad under section 301(a)(7) of the 
act shall not lose such citizenship if he 
enters the United States to reside per- 
manently prior to attaining age 18 and 
his alien parent acquires U.S. citizen- 
ship prior to the child’s 18th birthday. 
This section is designed to remove a 
present inequity in the law by putting 
the child born abroad to a U.S. citizen 
parent and acquiring U.S. citizenship at 
birth on an equal footing with the child 
born abroad to a U.S. citizen parent who 
does not acquire U.S. citizenship at birth, 
but subsequently derives it. 

Under section 301(a) (7) a child born 
abroad to an alien-citizen parent combi- 
nation acquires U.S. citizenship at birth 
if his U.S. citizen parent resided in the 
United States for 10 years before the 
birth of the child, at least 5 of which 
were after attaining the age of 14 years. 
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The present law requires that in order 
to retain this citizenship, the child must 
return to the United States and reside 
here for 5 years between the ages of 14 
and 28. Section 320 of the present law 
provides that the child born abroad to 
the alien-citizen parent combination 
who does not acquire U.S. citizenship at 
birth because his citizen parent cannot 
qualify, can derive U.S. citizenship if the 
alien parent naturalizes and the child 
begins to reside in the United States be- 
fore the child is 16 years of age. The 
child thus deriving U.S. citizenship does 
not have any further retention require- 
ments, and is accordingly, at an advan- 
tage over the child who acquired US. 
citizenship at birth, but must then return 
to the United States for 5 years to retain 
it. The amendment in this section thus 
gives the child acquiring U.S. citizenship 
at birth the option to retain his citizen- 
ship either through returning to the 
United States for 5 years, as presently 
provided in the law, or through the nat- 
uralization of his alien parent and be- 
ginning residence before the age of 18 
as provided in the amendment. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill amend sec- 
tions 320 and 321 to change the critical 
age for automatic acquisition of US. 
citizenship through the naturalization 
of an alien parent or parents from 16 to 
18 years. Under present law, children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 can acquire 
U.S. citizenship only through judicial 
naturalization proceedings commenced 
by the parent or parents on behalf of 
the children. Prior to the age of 16, the 
child can acquire citizenship through 
the naturalization of the alien parent. 
Over 18 years, the child can petition for 
himself. Accordingly, this section would 
remove a burdensome and time-consum- 
ing process for a child between the ages 
of 16 and 18 and by so doing, restores 
the law as it existed prior to the effective 
date of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in December 1952. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. I would like to add in 
further response to the question raised 
by the gentleman that there are several 
private bills pending at the present time 
that seek to waive this English language 
requirement. In most instances where 
these have come to the attention of the 
subcommittee it has been found that the 
entire family unit is in the United States. 
It is a situation in which the sons by and 
large have distinguished themselves by 
service in the armed service of our coun- 
try and the parent by reason of this 
language disability is unable to become 
a citizen. 

The law presently does provide, and 
this is in the present law as of December 
24, 1952, that if that individual has 
reached the age of 50 and has been here 
for 20 years previous to that, the English 
language requirement is waived. 

In other respects, if I may add to that 
which has already been said in response 
to the gentleman’s question, about 
whether or not this is going to advance 
anybody in the preference category, the 
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affirmative action of the House in this 
legislation would not add an additional 
incoming immigrant at all in the par- 
ticular preference categories that are 
affected by the passage of this legislation. 
It is controlled by the present law. Ten 
percent of the figure is allocated to the 
fourth-preference provision and there 
would be no acceleration. 

They would take—and perhaps the 
gentleman’s query would be to this 
point—they would take perhaps the 
number of somebody they had been wait- 
ing behind previously as a nonprefer- 
ence visa applicant and they would go 
over ahead of that individual as a fourth- 
preference visa applicant in the event 
that the parents were naturalized citi- 
zens. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Second, regardless of the nice pic- 
ture, of a person living in a foreign- 
tongue-speaking enclave of the United 
States with a hero son in the armed 
services, I am still personally not quite 
convinced that we should give them the 
voting franchise. But I do appreciate 
the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. MOORE. Actually, I know of no 
particular instance in which we have 
been asked for a private bill to grant an 
English language waiver in which there 
has been any of the family unit left in 
the country of origin. 

In most of these instances you will find 
the immigrant mother or father in the 
United States has been here for a period 
of 20 years or even longer, the family 
unit is here—and only in rare instances 
do you find anybody remaining in the 
country of origin who would benefit from 
any action taken under this bill. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Apparently, both the gentleman and 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee feel that this might diminish 
the number of private bills under that 
same program. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
passage of H.R. 555, a bill which will 
correct certain inequities and improve 
the administration of our naturalization 
laws in three instances. 

First, the bill will update the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in its provision 
for waiver of the requirement of an un- 
derstanding of the English language for 
aged persons who have been residents 
of the United States for more than 20 
years. 

The second section of the proposed 
legislation will correct a longstanding 
inequity by which certain persons born 
outside the United States as U.S. citizens 
at birth have been less favorably treated 
than those who derived their U.S. citi- 
zenship through the naturalization of an 
alien parent. 

Finally, the bill would change the age 
limit for automatic acquistion of citizen- 
ship upon the naturalization of parents 
from 16 to 18 years. 

These changes are part of a general 
program by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee to update the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and to 
correct inequities revealed by operating 
experience. With respect to the first 
change, under existing law section 312 
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of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
waives the requirement of an under- 
standing of the English language for any 
person, who, on December 24, 1952, was 
over 50 years old and who then had lived 
in the United States for periods totaling 
at least 20 years. The proposed change 
merely means that hereafter whenever 
a permanent resident alien reaches the 
age of 50 and has been in the United 
States for a minimum of 20 years the 
English language requirement, is waived. 

The proposed change presents no new 
question of policy. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act resolved in the affirma- 
tive the question whether persons over 
50 years of age with 20 years of residence, 
who are otherwise qualified for natural- 
ization, should be excused from the test 
of their ability to read, write, and speak 
English. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the 
cutoff date prescribed in the 1952 legisla- 
tion. Those who could claim the exemp- 
tions today would have to be at least 64 
years of age and have lived in this coun- 
try for as much as 34 years, Those who 
reached age 50 or who completed the 20 
years of residence after 1952 remain in- 
eligible for the exemption, even though 
they may now be over age 60 and have 
lived here for as much as 30 years. 

The committee felt that those persons 
over 50 years of age who have resided in 
the United States for 20 years, and who 
are otherwise qualified for naturalization 
should be excused from the test of their 
ability to read, write, and speak English. 
The State and Justice Departments have 
indicated they favor the change. 

The bill has been amended in section 
2 to provide for retention of U.S. citizen- 
ship in cases of certain U.S. citizens who 
acquired such citizenship at birth. The 
purpose of this amendment is to remove 
an obvious discrimination in the immi- 
gration law. Under existing law, a child 
born abroad one of whose parents is a 
U.S. citizen and one an alien, in order 
to retain U.S. citizenship acquired at 
birth, must be continuously physically 
present in the United States for 5 years 
between the ages of 14 and 28 years. 

However, a child born abroad one of 
whose parents is a U.S. citizen and one 
an alien who cannot qualify for at-birth 
citizenship but can acquire derivative 
citizenship—section 320(a)—if the alien 
parent is naturalized while he is under 
16 years of age and if he begins to reside 
permanently in the United States while 
under 16 years of age. Upon acquiring 
this derivative citizenship, no action is 
necessary to retain it. 

Thus, a child who acquired citizenship 
at birth must reside in the United States 
for a continuous period of 5 years in order 
to retain that citizenship while a child 
obtaining derivative citizenship need not 
meet any requirement. This distinction is 
discriminatory and entirely unjustified. 

Under this amendment, any person 
who is a national and citizen of the 
United States at birth under section 
301(a) (7) of that act shall not lose his 
nationality and citizenship if the alien 
parent is naturalized while such person 
is under the age of 18 years and such 
person begins residing in the United 
States permanently while under the age 
of 18 years. 
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This change was also favored by the 
administrative departments concerned. 

The final changes proposed by this leg- 
islation provide that children under 18 
years of age may acquire U.S. citizen- 
ship through the naturalization of their 
parents. Under existing law, the critical 
age for automatic acquisition of U.S. citi- 
zenship by children by operation of law 
through the naturalization of a parent or 
parents is 16 years. Children between the 
ages of 16 and 18 can acquire that status 
through judicial naturalization proceed- 
ings commenced by the parent or par- 
ents on behalf of the children. This 
amendment would change the critical 
age for automatic acquisition of citizen- 
ship by children from age 16 to 18. In so 
doing, it restores the law as it existed 
under the Nationality Act of 1940 until 
the effective date of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, December 24, 1952. It is 
believed that the present law is burden- 
some, time consuming, and without any 
apparent useful purpose. 

The Departments of State and Justice 
have recommended the enactment of this 
legislation also. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H.R. 
555 by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 555 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first proviso contained in paragraph (1) of 
section 312 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1423) is amended by 
striking out “or to any person who, on the 
effective date of this Act, is over fifty years 
of age and has been living in the United 
States for periods totaling at least twenty 
years” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “or to any person who, on the 
date of the filing of his petition for natural- 
ization as provided in section 334 of this 
Act, is over fifty years of age and has been 
living in the United States for periods total- 
ing at least twenty years”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, at the end of the bill, add three 
new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 301(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1401) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Any person who is a national and 
citizen of the United States at birth under 
paragraph (7) of subsection (a) shall lose 
his nationality and citizenship unless— 

“*(1) he shall come to the United States 
prior to attaining the age of twenty-three 
years and shall, immediately following such 
coming, be continuously physically present 
in the United States for at least five years: 
Provided, That such physical presence fol- 
lows the attainment of the age of fourteen 
years and precedes the age of twenty-eight 
years; or 

(2) the alien parent is naturalized while 
the child is under the age of eighteen years 
and the child begins to reside permanently 
in the United States while under the age of 
elghteen years.’ 

“Sec. 3. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
320(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1431) are amended to delete 
the word ‘sixteen’ and substitute in lieu 
thereof the word ‘eighteen’. 

“Sec. 4. Paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 
321 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C, 1432) are amended to delete 
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the word ‘sixteen’ and substitute in lieu 
thereof the word eighteen'.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge 
the approval of H.R. 555 pending before 
us today. This legislation will amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in sev- 
eral ways to remove what I believe to be 
inequities or inconsistencies in the pres- 
ent law. It will authorize the waiving of 
the requirement for understanding the 
English language for anyone wishing to 
become naturalized who has reached the 
age of 50 and has lived in the United 
States for at least 20 years; it will allow 
individuals acquiring U.S. citizenship at 
birth in foreign countries to retain that 
citizenship by taking up residence in the 
United States before reaching the age of 
18; and it will raise the age for auto- 
matic acquisition of U.S. citizenship by 
children through naturalization of par- 
ents from 16 to 18 years. 

I am in thorough accord with the pro- 
visions of this legislation and in fact have 
introduced two bills earlier this year, 
H.R. 3596 and H.R. 3597, to accomplish 
the first two amendments set forth in 
H.R. 555. There were many aliens in my 
State of Hawaii who, through enactment 
of Public Law 82-414 in 1952, were en- 
abled to acquire citizenship without hav- 
ing to understand the English language. 
This waiver provision in the 1952 act, 
however, was limited to those persons 
who had attained the age of 50 and had 
lived in this country for 20 years, as of 
the effective date of the act. Thus any 
alien born after December 20, 1902, would 
not be enabled to be naturalized without 
passing the English language test. There 
are still many elderly people in Hawaii, 
Mr. Speaker, who came to this country 
long after having completed their school- 
ing in the land of their birth. 

To attain fluency in the language in 
their declining years, after having spoken 
their native tongue all their lives, poses 
a very difficult problem for many of them, 
and we must keep in mind that Congress 
recognized in its 1952 action that it con- 
curred in the principle that a person 
could demonstrate loyalty to this country 
and an understanding and appreciation 
of the principles of our way of life even 
if his naturalization test were conducted 
in a language other than English. I am 
not here concerned with young immi- 
grants to our shores, who have ample 
time and capacity for learning English, 
but those older aliens who in many cases 
are moved late in life to demonstrate 
their allegiance for this country by ac- 
quiring American citizenship. The 20- 
year residence requirement I am con- 
vinced is a safeguard against injudicious 
application of this waiver, and I believe 
that it will be in our best interests to 
extend the opportunity first enunciated 
in Public Law 82-414 to those resident 
aliens who have subsequently attained 
the age of 50 and wish to become citizens 
of the United States. 

The second section in H.R. 555 is de- 
signed to amend section 301(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
presently requires a child acquiring citi- 
zenship at birth abroad of a citizen and 
alien parent to come to the United States 
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between the ages of 14 and 28 and reside 
here for 5 continuous years to retain his 
citizenship. However, a child likewise 
born of an alien and a citizen parent 
abroad, which child does not acquire citi- 
zenship at birth because of the citizen 
parent’s not having met certain U.S. resi- 
dence requirements before going abroad, 
may acquire derivative U.S. citizenship 
if he begins to reside permanently in this 
country while less than 16 years of age 
and if his alien parent also becomes a 
naturalized citizen before the child 
reaches 16. In this latter case, the indi- 
vidual deriving such citizenship does not 
have to meet a 5-year continuous resi- 
dence requirement to maintain his status, 
and thus he is given an advantage over 
the individual who is a citizen of the 
United States at birth in a foreign coun- 
try. H.R. 555 as reported out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee will eliminate this in- 
equity by amending the law to read that 
any person born a citizen of the United 
States overseas may retain this citizen- 
ship if he begins to reside permanently 
in this country before he is 18 years old 
and if his alien parent is also naturalized 
while such person is still under 18. Thus 
natural-born citizens of the United 
States will no longer have to meet the 5- 
year residency requirement that present 
law imposes upon them, 

The final two amendments in this leg- 
islation will allow children under 18 years 
of age to acquire U.S. citizenship through 
the naturalization of their parents, 
rather than only up to the age of 16 as 
the law presently reads. These are per- 
fecting amendments recommended by 
the Department of Justice to bring the 
statutes into conformity with the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 which was changed 
by the 1952 act. 

I would like to commend the Judiciary 
Committee for taking affirmative action 
on these matters and for reporting out a 
bill which I believe highly commendable 
and deserving of early passage. The De- 
partment of Justice recommends passage 
of H.R. 555 whose principles are worthy 
of our unanimous support. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the opportunity to rise in support 
of favorable consideration of H.R. 555, 
for the purpose of amending section 
312(1) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. This section contains the gen- 
eral requirements that applicants for 
naturalization be able to speak, under- 
stand, read, and write the English lan- 
guage, and an exemption from those re- 
quirements. 

Indeed, I respectfully submit that the 
bill merely implements an existing con- 
gressional policy which has become 
largely ineffective with the passage of 
time. It is safe to state that, during the 
interim period of the past 13 years, the 
vast majority of aliens who could qualify 
for the English language exemption un- 
der section 312(1), in its present context, 
have availed themselves of the benefit 
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and, if otherwise eligible, have become 
naturalized citizens of the United States, 
Accordingly, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the exemption provision has a rela- 
tively negligible application at the pres- 
ent time. 

On the other hand, among the more 
than 3 million aliens residing perma- 
nently in the United States, there are a 
very great many who were not eligible 
for the English language exemption in 
1952, either because they lacked a year 
or more of residence, or were 1 or more 
years under the age of 50. Although 
otherwise worthy of citizenship, these de- 
serving persons have been unable to 
achieve their desire to become citizens, 
because of their inability to satisfy the 
English language requirements. Within 
this large group are persons who have 
now lived in the United States for well 
over 30 years, and others who are more 
than 60 years of age. Logic and com- 
monsense should convince us, I think, 
that aliens who have accumulated 
lengthy residence and have arrived at 
an advanced age during the past 13 years 
are no less worthy of the exemption than 
those who qualified for the benefit on De- 
cember 24, 1952. 

The aliens who will benefit from this 
bill are representative of diverse foreign 
nationalities, and live in all sections of 
the United States. I have been fortunate 
enough to meet, observe, and know per- 
sonally many men and women in this 
elderly group. They are, for the most 
part, the fathers and mothers of a 
fine, representative generation of young 
American citizens, born and reared in 
this country. I am familiar with the ex- 
tent to which these parents have sacri- 
ficed themselves to educate their chil- 
dren, and bring them up in the tradi- 
tional American manner. To me, these 
sacrifices show a spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to democratic ideals, and a 
dedication to the welfare of the United 
States, which betoken a sense of good 
citizenship in its highest form. Elderly 
longtime residents who have demon- 
strated their qualifications for citizen- 
ship in this fundamental manner should 
not be deprived of the opportunity to be- 
come citizens merely because they have 
been unable to learn the English lan- 
guage. 

Of particular concern to me are the 
many members of this elderly group who 
have come from Mexico and other Span- 
ish-speaking countries, and have been 
residing in my home State of Texas and 
other parts of the Southwest for many 
years. I have visited these Spanish- 
speaking people in their homes, have 
watched them work, and I know their 
problems well. 

In the past, I have taken the floor of 
the House to speak of the need of special 
measures to improve their living condi- 
tions and assure them better educational 
and job opportunities. Devoted as they 
have been to the solidarity of the home 
and the welfare of their families, their 
lives have been years of backbreaking 
toil, hardship, and poverty, years of con- 
stant struggle to earn the bare necessi- 
ties of life for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Although their burdens have been 
far greater than those of other residents 
of foreign birth, who have been enjoying 
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the good American life, these God-fear- 
ing people have withstood them with 
courage and forbearance, ever obedient 
to the law and loyal to the United States 
and the principles of its Government. 

The great majority, despite the heavy 
demands upon them, have successfully 
raised and educated children who have 
served this country well in agriculture, 
industry, the professions, and the Armed 
Forces. The cost of these accomplish- 
ments, however, has been a heavy one, 
for these elderly fathers and mothers 
have had to forgo the opportunity to im- 
prove their lot by education. Through- 
out the years, few, if any of them, have 
had the time to attend citizenship classes 
where they could receive assistance in 
learning the English language. Moreover, 
with the passing of the years, the infirmi- 
ties of advanced age and a diminished 
capacity to learn make it virtually im- 
possible for them to acquire this knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you with the ut- 
most sincerity, that these elderly Span- 
ish-speaking men and women, my neigh- 
bors and friends, have been good citizens 
in fact for many years. Above all, my 
meetings with them have disclosed their 
fervent, heartfelt yearning to become 
citizens in name as well. This privilege is 
being denied them solely because, in the 
twilight of a life of sacrifice, they have 
been unable to master the intricacies of 
the English language. I counsel you to 
remove this obstacle, and to permit them 
to achieve full citizenship of the adopted 
country they have served so well. Indeed, 
how can we deny this assistance to them 
when, in some instances, their sons have 
surrendered their lives in the cause of 
freedom and justice upon battlefields 
abroad? 

H.R. 555 will materially assist many of 
these deserving persons to become citi- 
zens and, again, I strongly urge you 
to accord the measure favorable con- 
sideration today. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend sections 312, 301(b), 
320(a), and 321(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


LAND CONVEYANCE, GLENDALE, 
ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 974) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey certain lands to the city of Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if someone 
could give us some justification for the 
fact that this bill provides that the city 
would acquire this land at less than the 
market value. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this represents a unique 
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situation in that initially some 20 acres 
were deeded to the city of Glendale for 
the purpose of the poultry experiment 
station named in the bill. Ten of those 
acres were acquired by the deeding from 
an individual as a gift to the city for the 
purpose of conveyance to the Federal 
Government. As a result, it was felt by all 
parties concerned that it would be unfair, 
since the Federal Government in effect 
received this as a gift from an individ- 
ual initially, to charge the full price for 
the land involved. 

Mr. PELLY. If the gentleman will per- 
mit an interruption, I am wondering 
whether possibly the fact that this land 
will be used for recreational purposes 
alone might be justification for paying 
ee than the market value for the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I thank the 
gentleman for bringing that point to 
our attention. In addition to the unique 
factor of the gift made initially by the 
individual to whom I have referred, the 
factor of recreation, of course, was one 
of the significant deciding situations in 
that the city of Glendale is completely 
deficient in recreational areas. It was 
felt that this was in keeping with the 
national trust to provide recreation 
areas for urban communities. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the explanation of the gentleman from 
Arizona, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


RICE MARKETING EXCESS—DELIV- 
ERY TO COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2195) to 
amend the marketing quota provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I interrogate the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. PoacE]? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania reserves the right to 
object? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I notice that this bill provides 
that if a rice grower plants more than 
his quota of acreage and has an excess 
crop, under present law he would have 
to destroy it within 30 days of harvest 
time. This measure would permit him to 
keep the rice on the ground, and he 
would have to turn it over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

First, how much would this rice 
amount to; second, will it upset the 
marketing quotas, and will it upset 
market conditions if this rice is not de- 
stroyed? Would it throw the rice pro- 
gram out of balance? 

Mr, POAGE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Frankly, there is so little 
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involved we do not anticipate it would 
have any material effect on the supply 
and demand of the commodity whatso- 
ever. All this measure requires is that if 
a farmer overplants, instead of having 
to go out into his fields and drain all the 
water off this rice—as you know, rice is 
planted under water and present law 
would require him to plow it up—this 
measure would provide that instead of 
causing him to drain all the water off his 
entire crop, dry it so he could plow it, 
and then plow it up, he could harvest 
the entire crop and turn over the pro- 
portionate part of the crop that was at- 
tributable to the excess acres and give it 
to the U.S. Government at no cost what- 
ever to the Government and without 
any benefit whatever to the individual. 
The measure would protect the farmer 
so that he would not have to destroy the 
rest of his crop in order to come into 
compliance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Do 
you have any idea what the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would do with the 
rice? 

Mr. POAGE. What they would do with 
it? They would probably give it to the 
school lunch program or for some use of 
that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. The 
fact that the ricegrowers would not 
have to destroy it but could give it away 
to the Government—would that encour- 
age large-scale and indiscriminate over- 
planting, which would afterward glut 
the market? 

Mr, POAGE, As I tried to explain a 
moment ago, and I realize it could not be 
heard, I sought to explain the pres- 
ent penalty is extremely expensive for 
any farmer who overplants. It has always 
been expensive to him, because if he 
overplants rice, unlike overplanting of 
cotton or wheat, he cannot simply go out 
and plow it up without any cost except 
that of plowing it up. The rice farmer 
has to get the water off that rice before 
he can plow it up. To do that, he has to 
remove water from his entire ricefield— 
most of which, of course, is within his 
allotment—or he has to build a special 
levee. Either of these would be extremely 
expensive. 

So that he may be treated like other 
farmers are treated, he is allowed, under 
the terms of this bill, to go ahead and let 
all the rice mature, to harvest all the 
rice, and he has to pay the expenses of 
harvesting it all. Then he has to turn 
over an amount proportionate to his 
overplanting. If he has 2 percent over- 
planted, he has to turn over 2 percent 
of his production to the Government, 
without any payment from the Govern- 
ment. So he has the cost of doing the 
planting, cultivation, and harvesting, 
with no return whatsoever. Nobody will 
incur such an expense deliberately or in- 
tentionally, but it is very difficult some- 
times to figure the exact acreage of 
these rice allotments and that is the pur- 
pose of this bill—to discourage over- 
planting without imposing an unfair 
penalty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

With the assurance that this is a very 
small item and will not upset the mar- 
ket, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2195 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 356 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end of subsection (e) thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “If the farm marketing 
excess of rice determined for any farm is de- 
livered to Commodity Credit Corporation or 
any other agency within the Department, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, such farm shall be considered 
to be in compliance with the rice acreage 
allotment for such year.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING EXCHANGE OF CER- 
TAIN VESSELS FOR CONVERSION 
AND OPERATION IN UNSUBSI- 
DIZED SERVICE BETWEEN THE 
WEST COAST OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE TERRITORY OF 
GUAM 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 12638) to 
authorize the exchange of certain ves- 
sels for conversion and operation in 
unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the terri- 
tory of Guam, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’), acting by 
and through the Maritime Administration, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 510(1) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1160(i)), is authorized to trade out in ex- 
change for obsolete vessels two C-A-type ves- 
sels for the purpose of conversion and opera- 
tion in unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the Territory 
of Guam by the person acquiring the traded- 
out vessels without regard to whether such 
person receives operating-differential sub- 
sidy under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, for 
any other of his operations. The Secretary 
shall exchange the vessels under authority 
of this Act under such terms and conditions 
as he deems necessary to insure that if the 
person who acquires the two C-4-type vessels 
discontinues his operation of such service, 
the vessels will be sold to his successor in 
such service at their fair and reasonable 
value as determined by the Secretary and 
subject to such other requirements as the 
Secretary determines necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


The title was amended so as to read; 
An act to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain vessels for conversion and operation 


in 
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in unsubsidized service between the west 
coast of the United States and the Terri- 
tory of Guam.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NAMING THE POST OFFICE AND 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING, 
BRONX, N.Y., IN HONOR OF THE 
LATE CHARLES A, BUCKLEY 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 13833) to provide that 
the post office and Federal office build- 
ing to be constructed in Bronx, N. V., 
shall be named the “Charles A. Buckley 
Post Office and Federal Office Building” 
in memory of the late Charles A. Buckley, 
a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New York 
from 1935 through 1964. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
post office and Federal office building to be 
constructed in Bronx, New York, shall be 
named the “Charles A. Buckley Post Office 
and Federal Office Building” in memory of 
the late Charles A. Buckley, a distinguished 
Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of New York 
from 1935 through 1964. Any reference to 
such building in any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, map, or other paper of the 
United States shall be deemed a reference to 
such building as the “Charles A, Buckley Post 
Office and Federal Office Building”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 420] 

Abbitt Fulton, Tenn, Roberts 
Adair Green, Oreg. Ronan 
Annunzio Halleck Sandman 
Ashley Hansen, Wash. St. Onge 
Aspinall Hardy Saylor 
Bates Heckler, Mass. Scott 
Battin Horton Sikes 

11 Irwin Sisk 
Betts Jones, Mo. Skubitz 
Bolling Kornegay Steed 
Brock Kupferman Stephens 
Broomfield Landrum Stratton 
Button Latta Stuckey 
Celler Lukens Tuck 
Clausen, Madden ney 

Don H. Mathias, Md Van Deerlin 
Corbett Monagan anik 
Curtis Morgan Watson 
Daddario Multer Watts 
Dent Nelsen Williams, Miss. 
Dickinson Nichols Willis 
Diggs Pickle Wilson 
Dorn Pirnie Charles H 
Dwyer Pool Wolff 
Edmondson Resnick Wright 


Frelinghuysen Rivers 
The SPEAKER, On this rollcall 358 


Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
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By unanimvuus consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NAMING THE POST OFFICE AND 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING, 
BRONX, N. V., IN HONOR OF THE 
LATE CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 13833, 
would name a Federal building that is 
now under design by the General Serv- 
ices Administration in the Bronx, N. V., 
after the late and distinguished Charles 
A. Buckley, who was chairman of the 
full House Committee on Public Works, 
and who served in Congress for 30 years. 
Many of the progressive pieces of legis- 
lation that this Congress has passed were 
passed by the House Committee on Public 
Works while Mr. Buckley served as its 
chairman. I would mention just a few: 
The Interstate Highway Act of 1956; 
the Antipollution Control Act; the 
Public Works Acceleration Act; and 
many, many other pieces of legislation. 

The naming of a public building in this 
manner is not an uncommon practice. 
We have previously named Federal 
buildings after distinguished Members 
of Congress. For example, just before 
taking up this bill, by unanimous con- 
sent we passed a similar bill to name a 
Federal building in Detroit, Mich., after 
the late Senator Pat McNamara, of 

chigan. 
geid measure would not cost the Gov- 
ernment any money. 

As I explained earlier, the building in 
the Bronx, N.Y., is now in the planning 
stages by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
passed this bill out unanimously, feeling 
that it would be a fitting tribute to pay 
to the distinguished former chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Works. 
Charley A. Buckley, of New York. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables on the bill H.R. 13833. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from U- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wholeheartedly support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most fitting and 
proper that the Committee on Public 
Works has reported legislation honoring 
my late and great friend, former chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
member from New York, Charlie Buck- 
ley, by designating that a post office and 
Federal office building be named in his 
memory. 

Charlie Buckley, whom I knew during 
his entire tenure of office in the House 
of Representatives, was a New Yorker in 
the true sense of the word. He was both 
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born and bred in the borough of the 
Bronx and, for him, the Bronx was the 
ultimate place to live and carry on his 
work. 

He had a long and distinguished career 
of public service, for the city and State 
of New York and, for 30 years, eventually 
as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works. During this entire period of sery- 
ice one always knew where they stood 
with Charlie Buckley. He was a man of 
few words, but he was direct. He was 
gruff but was friendly and a true friend 
in the real sense of the word. He was a 
legislator who voted the courage of his 
convictions over the years and with force 
threw his weight behind those bills which 
would help the people of Bronx, N. V., 
and the United States as well. 

I know, as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of the work Charlie Buckley did to ob- 
tain the authorization for the Bronx post 
office and Federal office building, which 
will serve the entire area of the Bronx. 
He worked diligently and for long hours 
to obtain the authorization for the build- 
ing and was delighted when his beloved 
Bronx was recognized as a site for a post 
office of its own. 

It is redundant for me to say I support 
H.R. 13833 today. I support the legisla- 
tion wholeheartedly and sincerely, and I 
recommend its enactment. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Grover] is recognized. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa as much time 
as he may consume. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if anyone has a record of the attendance 
of the former chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works during the time that 
he was supposed to be the chairman of 
that committee? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to get some information on that subject. 

Mr. GRAY. I would say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that I do not have 
that information. However, I do have in- 
formation that is pertinent to this bill. 

The Members who served on the House 
Committee on Public Works, and who 
worked very closely with the late Charles 
Buckley, will testify that he worked very 
hard on a number of bills that have na- 
tional import. I have already enumerated 
some of them. There are many more. 

This bill was reported out of the com- 
mittee by a unanimous vote. I would hope 
that the gentleman would not object. 
The late Charles Buckley served 30 years 
in this House, and he served on the city 
council of the great city of New York for 
three terms, and as tax assessor for 5 
years for the State of New York. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, that infor- 
mation is to be found in the report, but 
what I am trying to find out—and I have 
been here a few years myself—is whether 
a beneficiary of this honor, and in this 
case it may be called an honor, was ac- 
tually chairman of the Public Works 
Committee and was there when the 
committee sessions were held. This is the 
question, and I would like to hear from 
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some of the other Members of the com- 
mittee, if they care to comment. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would state 
that the fact the bill was reported out 
unanimously is a pretty good testimonial 
a the work of the late Charles A. Buck- 

ey. Š 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard of any num- 
ber of bills being reported out unani- 
mously. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman, but first a question. 

Is there any intention of naming a 
Federal building in the city of New York 
for Adam Clayton Powell? 

Mr. GRAY. A good question, but the 
answer is absolutely not. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not seem to be able 
to get very far with the proposition pres- 
ently before the House, insofar as the 
beneficiary of it is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, let the Record show that 
I did not oppose legislation approved 
earlier today that honors the late Senator 
McNamara of Michigan, by naming a 
building for him. It is not pleasant to in- 
tervene in matters of this kind and 1 
believe it is the first time that I have done 
so. In the pending case I simply do not 
feel that this action is warranted and I 
want the Recorp to show that I am op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Committee on Public 
Works has unanimously reported H.R. 
13833, a bill to name the post office and 
Federal office building in Bronx, N.Y., the 
“Charles A. Buckley Post Office and Fed- 
eral Office Building” in memory of the 
late Charles A. Buckley. Charlie Buckley 
and I served together in Congress fol 
many years. We worked shoulder to 
shoulder in the Committee on Public 
Works during his tenure in Congress and 
with the committee. 

Charlie Buckley was a good friend of 
mine and a man who, I know, was dedi- 
cated to his State, city, and county, 
Bronx County in New York. 

During the years we worked together 
closely on many major pieces of legisla- 
tion, including the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, the water pollution program, 
public works acceleration program, and 
the Appalachian program, 

It was during Mr. Buckley’s tenure of 
office and as a result of his unceasing 
efforts that there was finally authorized 
by the committee the post office and Fed- 
eral office building for the Bronx. This 
building is now on the drawing board and 
in a few years it will be a physical reality. 
It is altogether fitting and proper and a 
unique honor, in my opinion as Mr. Buck- 
ley’s successor as chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, that this building, 
to which he devoted so much of his time 
and energy, should be named after him. 

Charlie Buckley was a Bronxite first, 
last, and always; and I believe if he were 
here today no one would be more pleased 
than himself to be identified with this 
building in his home. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
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port of the proposal to name the new 
Bronx County Post Office and Federal 
Building in New York City after our dis- 
tinguished former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Charles A. Buckley, who served 
the Bronx so well in Congress for 30 years 
until his retirement in 1964. 

As everyone knows, Charles A. Buckley 
served for some years as chairman of 
the House Public Works Committee, and 
one of his greatest concerns was the 
new Federal building we are considering 
here today. No one worked harder for 
this project than Charlie Buckley. No- 
body was more instrumental in bringing 
this new building off the drawing boards 
than Charlie Buckley. I think that it is 
only fitting, therefore, that the new 
Bronx Federal building be named Charles 
A. Buckley. As chairman of the Public 
Works Committee when the Federal 
building was first approved, Charlie 
Buckley is the man who gave this Federal 
building life. 

The new Charles A. Buckley Post 
Office and Federal Building is to be built 
right in the center of the Bronx, only a 
few blocks away from the district which 
I have the honor to represent. The build- 
ing is going to make a great contribution 
to the redevelopment of its immediate 
neighborhood, and I am sure that this 
would have pleased Charlie Buckley 
greatly. I can also say that it will please 
many of the people who live in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the new Fed- 
eral building to have it named for Charlie 
Buckley. He was a very well-liked man in 
this part of the Bronx and you could say 
he was something of a native son. His 
home was not very far away. 

In closing, let me once again urge this 
House to favorably consider this legisla- 
tion. In naming the new Bronx Post Of- 
fice and Federal Building after our late 
distinguished colleague, Charles A. Buck- 
ley, we are paying a fitting tribute to a 
great Bronxite and a great public 
servant. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
13833. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADULT EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
11276), to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the Adult Education Act of 
1966 for 2 additional years, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 11276 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
304(b) of the Adult Education Act of 1966 is 
amended by striking out “the establishment 
or expansion of adult basic education pro- 
grams to be carried out by local educational 
agencies” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “carrying out the State plan”. 

Sec, 2. The second sentence of section 307 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
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“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the three succeeding fiscal years, the Federal 
share for each State shall be 90 per centum, 
except that with respect to the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, such Federal share 
shall be 100 per centum.” 

Sec. 3. Section 314 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after 1967,“ and by 
inserting after “1968,” the following: 
“$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1969, and, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, such sums as may be necessary.“. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11276 proposes to authorize expenditures 
in the present ongoing adult basic edu- 
cation program for the next 2 fiscal 
years. 

For the fiscal year 1969 it will be $60 
million, the amount which is presently 
authorized for fiscal year 1968. For fiscal 
year 1970 it will be such sums as may be 
appropriated by the Congress. 

The diligent efforts of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Congressman PucINSKI, 
and the bill’s sponsor, our distinguished 
colleague from California, Mr. HAWKINS, 
are responsible for guiding this legisla- 
tion through the subcommittee and 
committee deliberations. The broad sup- 
port for this legislation is attributable in 
large part to the hard work and leader- 
ship of the bill’s sponsor, the gentleman 
from California, Gus Hawkins. I am 
pleased to advise you that this bill was 
unanimously reported out of the com- 
mittee. Not one dissenting vote was 
heard attesting to the bipartisan sup- 
port accorded this vital program. 

I know the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PucixskrI will provide you with a 
complete analysis of this bill, and I will 
not therefore take the time to go into it 
extensively. With your indulgence, how- 
ever, I would like to mention a few 
thoughts I have on this subject. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation from its incep- 
tion back in 1962, at which time hearings 
were conducted both in Washington and 
my home State of Kentucky, has directed 
its underlying goal toward reaching a 
somewhat forgotten segment of our pop- 
ulation. During these hearings, I remem- 
ber saying that “few of us stop to real- 
ize what the inability to fill out employ- 
ment forms, read instructions accurately, 
read a newspaper, or read a Bible can 
mean to an individual.” Need I stress 
the fact that this is one statement that 
does not change with the passage of time. 
It is just as difficult today—just as frus- 
trating today—just as embarrassing to- 
day—not to be able to fill out forms, read 
the Bible or the newspaper, and to com- 
prehend written instructions. 

Just recently an item appeared in the 
Pikeville, Ky., Pike County News, that 
Morehead State University would receive 
$96,000 in Federal funds to promote adult 
basic education in the Appalachian re- 
gion. This project was part of the Adult 
Education Act of 1966, and will develop 
and demonstrate ways of improving the 
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adult education program in this area. 
The article told about an important part 
of the 1966 act—the special projects pro- 
vision—and these are the programs 
which have meant a great deal to Ken- 
tucky. Morehead State University is co- 
ordinating the efforts of eight State ad- 
visory councils involved in the Appalach- 
ian project, in an attempt to reach the 
people who live in isolated portions of the 
Appalachian area in an all-out effort to 
combat illiteracy. 

We have how many times been told 
that it is with the youth of this country 
that we must concern ourselves. We have 
as a result directed the major thrust of 
our congressional activity toward assist- 
ing them and making it possible for them 
to better equip themselves to be more 
highly competitive in our specialized so- 
ciety. This was—and surely is today—a 
great effort, and who doubts the tre- 
mendous task involved which requires a 
massive concentration of our resources 
in this direction. 

Nevertheless, we cannot disregard the 
millions of our adult citizens who, for 
whatever reason, do not have benefit of 
a basic education. These people have the 
intelligence—they just need the oppor- 
tunity. And the adult basic education 
program provides this opportunity. The 
needs of the undereducated are discussed 
a great deal today. But even though the 
terminology and statistics are easily 
heard or spoken, the actual picture still 
requires an audience which will listen 
and apply, observe, and act. 

Before the Adult Education Act of 
1966 came into being, 38,000 people were 
enrolled in various parts of the country 
in adult basic education programs. To- 
day, the enrollment figure exceeds 400,- 
000, and every one of the 50 States is 
operating classes. This is astonishing 
growth, to be sure. But there are yet 24 
million Americans, age 18 or over, who 
have not completed the eighth grade. 
They need to be included in the adult 
basic education program. The main pur- 
pose of the program is to provide the 
basic skills needed to lead to on-the-job 
training, work-study, vocational train- 
ing, high school equivalency, and higher 
education. For those the program has 
reached, the future offers hope. For those 
it has not, there is continued doubt, 
frustration, humiliation, and economic 
deprivation. 

In Kentucky last year, more than 9,000 
people were enrolled in programs of 
adult basic education. Funds in the 
amount of $637,872 were spent on just 
teaching fundamental reading and writ- 
ing. Looking at the program nationally, 
the worth of this legislation can be illus- 
trated by a glance at the enrollment fig- 
ures in a few States of people who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
better themselves economically, cultur- 
ally, and In California, during 
fiscal year 1967, 28,795 adults partici- 
pated in adult basic education programs; 
32,771 in Florida; 18,300 in New Jersey; 
17,597 in Mlinois; 4,833 in Indiana; 
and 1,458 in Oregon. Across the Nation, 
special projects are seeking to discover 
more about the learning characteris- 
tics—and educational requirements—of 
the urban ghetto dweller, the migrant 
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worker, the Indian, the unemployed, and 
the underemployed. 

The youth of our country who have 
been provided the opportunity of a higher 
education are repeatedly cautioned that 
they must learn to speak the language, 
to express their thoughts—to sell them- 
selves via the spoken and written word. 
Is this not as crucial a concern for our 
adults today who, because of a lack of 
basic educational attainment, have not 
been able to “sell themselves completely” 
even though they have the basic poten- 
tial and the untapped ability. This bill 
makes it even more possible for these 
people to stop shortchanging themselves 
by enrolling in adult education classes, 
which are today, as I stated and I now 
wish to stress again, being conducted in 
every State of the Union. The amend- 
ments to the program which we are now 
considering will facilitate greater par- 
ticipation of private nonprofit agencies 
in adult education programs in accord- 
ance with State policy. This means that 
more facilities will be made available 
which in turn means more people will 
be reached and given the chance to pull 
themselves out from under. 

The Adult Education Amendments of 
1967 includes provisions for more par- 
ticipation of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands in adult basic education 
programs by increasing the Federal 
share of the costs of programs conducted 
in this area. Finally, the bill authorizes 
appropriations of $60,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1969, the same as that authorized 
for the present fiscal year; and extends 
the authorization of funds for the pro- 
gram through fiscal year 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from firsthand 
experience the great worth of these pro- 
grams, and how much they mean to so 
many of our citizens. Under the able 
guidance of the Kentucky superintendent 
of public instruction, Dr. Harry Sparks, 
the statewide development of adult edu- 
cation classes in Kentucky has increased 
in quantity and in quality. I have seen 
the results of this legislation, and I am 
therefore able to stand before you today 
and give you unreserved recommenda- 
tion that the Federal funds expended un- 
der this program go for a very worth- 
while program, and the amendments 
which we lay before you today will in- 
crease the value of the program, and in- 
crease the return on this investment 
in countless ways. The Adult Education 
Amendments of 1967, H.R. 11276, de- 
serves your affirmative vote today in 
this body. 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
rise in opposition to this bill, in fact I am 
very much in favor of this legislation as 
amended. I think the original problem, 
Mr. Speaker, was that in the process of 
printing the bill a phrase of the commit- 
tee amendment was unintentionally left 
out which would render the 1970 au- 
thorization useless. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, one phrase is left out of the 
bill “and for fiscal year 1970.” Those 
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words were erroneously omitted in the 
printing but are accurately reported in 
the committee report. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished gentleman yielding. 

I would simply like to know, because 
of the confusion under the legislative 
situation in which we find ourselves, if 
the proposed amendment which will be 
acted on later will take the “open-ended” 
feature out of this as set forth in line 12, 
page 2, of H.R. 11276, which is under 
present consideration? 

Mr. PERKINS. No. The correction of 
the clerical error of omitting a phrase 
from the language will not take out the 
open-ended feature for fiscal year 1970. 
I will state to the gentleman that during 
the course of the fiscal year 1969 our 
committee will consider an appropriate 
authorization level for 1970. I do not ap- 
prove of open-ended authorizations my- 
self. I think we should place a ceiling on 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1970. 
We will be back here during fiscal 1969 
in order to give the States a leadtime to 
know exactly what will be appropriated 
for 1970, and at that time the ceiling will 
be placed on the bill. 

Mr. HALL. But in the meantime there 
is a limitation of $60 million through 
fiscal year 1969? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of the Adult Education 
Amendments of 1967, H.R. 11276. The bill 
extends the program for two additional 
years and provides an authorization of 
$60 million for fiscal year 1969 and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal year 
1970. In addition, 100 percent—rather 
than the existing 90 percent—Federal 
financing is made available for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. Finally, 
the legislation is amended to permit pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies to undertake 
general adult education projects in 
States which find this approach neces- 
sary to supplement the facilities provided 
by local education agencies. 

The extensions and improvements, Mr. 
Speaker, in adult education contem- 
plated by the bill are urgently needed to 
assist the 4 million adults who cannot 
read and have less than a fourth-grade 
education, as well as those 20 million 
“functional illiterates’ who never 
reached the eighth grade. Their lack of 
basic education frequently makes it diffi- 
cult for them to obtain and to retain 
a job of permanence and substance. In 
its 2 years of operation the program 
increased from 38,000 enrollees to 400,000 
in all of the 50 States. 

Mr. Speaker, the future of these indi- 
viduals and the economic and social 
health of our Nation are dependent, to a 
large degree, upon the continuation and 
the improvement of this vital legislation. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAWKINS]. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
11276, a bill to meet our educational 
crisis of men and women who are strug- 
gling through life not knowing how to 
read or write, or so inadequately they 
cannot obtain or keep jobs adequate to 
support themselves and family in human 
decency. 

Three million Americans 18 years and 
over have never been to school. 

Eleven million have less than 6 years 
in school. 

Twenty-four million have not reached 
the eighth grade. 

Since this program began in 1965 we 
have reached only about 600,000 indi- 
viduals, or less than 3.5 percent of the 
immediate target of those with less than 
6 years schooling. 

This legislation is a vital part of the 
war on poverty, for the ability to read 
and write is often the essential part of 
finding decent jobs or qualifying for 
training programs. 

In today’s mechanized world even 
those who work in the ordinary occupa- 
tions such as domestics, laborers, cab- 
drivers, night watchmen must be able 
to read and write for employment and 
advancement. 

I am proud to be the author of this 
legislation and to have my name identi- 
fied with this subject. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
MINK] 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge 
early speedy action on the bill before the 
House today, the Adult Education 
Amendments of 1967, H.R. 11276. 

This highly successful program has 
been in operation just over 3 years and 
has produced impressive results in pro- 
viding basic education to adult Ameri- 
cans who have less than an eighth-grade 
education or its equivalent. I am pleased 
to report that over a half million of our 
citizens in this category have been 
reached by the Federal adult education 
programs, but we realize that we have 
only scratched at the surface when we 
view the 1960 census report pointing to 
the 4 million adult Americans who can- 
not read and the 24 million without the 8 
years of schooling who are referred to 
nonderogatorily as functional illiterates. 
People like these, in an era of expanding 
education for young people, are con- 
signed to the unemployment rolls or at 
best to only the most menial and insecure 
types of jobs. By making grants to States 
to enable such individuals to receive in- 
struction in reading, writing, speaking, 
computation, home management, and 
other basic skills, we are doing what I 
regard as one of the highest purposes of 
public policy—helping our fellow citizens 
to help themselves become independent 
and self-supporting. The $64.5 million 
obligated in the past 3 years is a small 
sum when weighed against the removal 
of so many from the welfare roles and 
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the renewed self-pride made possible by 
this educational effort. 

The Adult Education Amendments of 
1967 will extend the authorization, due 
to expire on June 30, 1968, an additional 
2 years, and calls for a $60 million appro- 
priation in fiscal 1969, the same as au- 
thorized for 1968, with the 1970 author- 
ization left open for the present. The 
first major amendment in H.R. 11276 will 
allow the Commissioner of Education to 
pay to States with approved plans the 
Federal share of the cost of carrying out 
the State plan, a provision which will 
allow States to utilize private nonprofit 
agencies in general ABE programs as well 
as special programs when needed and 
where State law does not prohibit such 
use. This amendment will merely give the 
States more flexibility and broaden the 
potential resources available to them for 
operating their programs, but will in no 
way remove the control of funds from 
the public agency. Such private facilities 
could be used for special projects, teacher 
training, or research in localities where 
governmental facilities are unavailable 
for specific facets of the program. 

Another amendment that the commit- 
tee saw fit to include in this bill will make 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
the territory we have been administering 
since World War II under United Nations 
mandate, eligible for 100 percent Federal 
funding rather than the 90 percent which 
the 50 States and three other territories 
receive. The reason is simply that the 
low-level economy of this territory in the 
western Pacific does not produce a tax 
base to provide the requisite 10 percent 
local funds. 

I believe that these amendments 
should receive speedy approval, Mr. 
Speaker, so that the benefits of this act 
can continue to be made available to 
adult Americans lacking sufficient edu- 
cation. Whereas adult basic education 
was initiated as a Federal program un- 
der the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in 1964 with 38,000 enrollees, by 1967 
there were close to 400,000 enrolled under 
the 1966 Act which transferred adminis- 
tration over to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. As I pointed out previously in this 
Chamber, the 1966 annual report of the 
Commissioner showed impressive figures. 
Over 1,641 local programs were in opera- 
tion throughout America, with an enroll- 
ment of 378,906 adults, the majority of 
whom were from 25 to 49 years old. There 
were 17,791 teachers, more than 1,000 
guidance and counseling personnel, and 
1,385 teacher aids moving the program 
along. When we consider that 125,000 of 
the adult students were receiving in- 
struction at grade levels 1 to 3 and an- 
other 155,000 were only at grades 4 to 6, 
we get an idea of the depth of the need 
for a continuing expanded Federal effort 
if we are to reach more of the 24 million 
Americans needing this sort of assistance. 

In my own State of Hawaii, this effec- 
tive and well-received program provides 
free class instruction in grades 1 to 8 
and free textbooks. Classes are taught in 
speech improvement, pre-high-school re- 
medial reading, basic parent education, 
arithmetic, preparation for the 8th grade 
diploma, and experimental classes. Fed- 
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erl funds have made possible the instal- 
lation of a pilot language lab facility at 
McKinley High School, the equipping of 
a programed instruction center, rental 
of churches and other private buildings 
for daytime classes, and even a pilot ETV 
program entitled “Operation Alphabet.” 
State funds pay the hourly wages of part- 
time teachers and supervisors, operating 
expenses of the 57 centers on six islands, 
and the free books. The program is so 
important to Hawaii that a State defi- 
ciency appropriation of $100,000 earlier 
this year helped prevent any operational 
cutbacks when the Federal funding fell 
short of the amount needed to fully im- 
plement the act. 

The nationwide need for continuation 
of the Adult Basic Education Act is ap- 
parent if we are to make equality of edu- 
cational opportunity operative for 
Americans of all ages, Mr. Speaker, and 
I urge speedy approval of H.R. 11276 to 
that end. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation, H.R. 11276, 
legislation which came out of the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Education and Labor by 
unanimous vote. It was also approved 
unanimously by the full Committee on 
Education and Labor, with amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this is ex- 
tremely important legislation. It is di- 
rected at one of the most serious prob- 
lems with which our country is con- 
fronted, not only the problem of under- 
education, but underemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other reasons, 
with which every Member of this House 
is well familiar. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 25, 1987, the 
General Subcommittee on Education, by 
unanimous vote, reported favorably H.R. 
11276, with amendments, to extend adult 
basic education programs for 2 addition- 
al years. In turn, on November 1, 1967, 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor passed upon the bill favorably, 
with amendments, and by unanimous 
vote, ordered it reported to the House. 

H.R. 11276 will authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Adult Education 
Act of 1966 for an additional 2 years. The 
present authorization under the 1966 act 
expires on June 30, 1968. The bill will also 
amend the act to permit States to utilize 
private nonprofit agencies in general pro- 
grams as well as special programs where 
such resources are needed and are au- 
thorized by State law to be included in 
adult basic education programs. The bill, 
as reported, also proposes that the Fed- 
eral share for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands be set at 100 percent. 

As I am sure my colleagues know, the 
program originated as title II-B of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
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in 1966 it was transferred to the U.S. 
Office of Education by the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a State grant-in- 
aid program administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through the Office of Education. The 
programs objective is the education of 
illiterate and undereducated adults over 
18 years of age. 

At present, the program is primarily 
limited to adults with less than an 
eighth-grade education. ' 

After approval of State plans by the 
Office of Education, the States through 
the local school systems, operate the pro- 
gram, which is funded on a 90 percent 
Federal, 10 percent State matching basis: 
All 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and four territories are now receiving 
ABE funds. 

The specific mission of this program is 
to educate adults whose inability to 
speak, read, or write English constitutes 
a substantial impairment of their ability 
to get or retain employment based on 
their real abilities, with the view of mak- 
ing them less likely to become dependent 
on others. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that this is one Federal program that 
people were really ready for. The re- 
sponse from around the country, in the 
comparatively short time that the pro- 
gram has been in operation, has been 
overwhelming, far in excess of what had 
been predicted. 

I would like to outline some of the 
accomplishments of the program and 
how the success of the program to date 
has been stimulated by cooperation be- 
tween government and private agencies. 

There are approximately 4 million 
people now living in the United States 
who cannot read a voting ballot. These 
are adults who have under a fourth- 
grade education. 

Add to these the “functional illiter- 
ates” who went beyond the fourth grade 
in school, but never reached the eighth, 
and we have a total of 24 million under- 
educated Americans, They fill the wel- 
fare and unemployment rolls because 
they do not have the basic education 
needed to get and keep a job. 

To reach this population, Congress ini- 
tially included adult basic education in 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
title II-B. In 1966, Congress passed the 
Adult Education Act of 1966, which 
transferred adult education programs to 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The long-range goal of this act, and 
the previous legislation, is to provide a 
way for these people to attain educa- 
tional competence. 

The three “R’s” are the first step in an 
adult basic education program that can 
lead the way toward on-the-job training, 
work-study, vocational training, high 
school equivalency and possibly even 
higher education. Adult basic education 
can get an adult started. The momentum 
gained from overcoming embarrassment, 
economic shame, and self-consciousness 
can carry him far as his abilities and am- 
bitions will take him. 

In 1965, when the adult basic educa- 
tion program began under OKO, 38,000 
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people enrolled. In just 2 years, the num- 
ber has increased to 400,000 in 1967. Each 
State is now operating classes for illit- 
erate adults. 

The student in an adult basic educa- 
tion class cannot be described by statis- 
tics alone. Adulthood must be equated 
with the obligations an individual is 
carrying—not by the years he has lived. 

If a person is self-supporting or the 
head of a family, he is an adult whether 
he is 18 or 59. The student may be a 
school dropout in Kentucky, an unskilled 
worker in Chicago, an immigrant in Cali- 
fornia, a working mother in Brooklyn, a 
nonworking father in Mississippi. 

He may be poor as in Appalachia 
where the physical environment cannot 
support him, or he may be poor as in the 
urban ghetto where society cannot sup- 
port him. Because of his social and eco- 
nomic circumstances, he cannot lead the 
full and productive life he desires. Edu- 
cation alone can help him to achieve his 
goals. 

Through cooperation among various 
Government and private agencies, more 
students for adult basic education are 
being located, recruited, and enrolled. 

In one major eastern city, the public 
transportation service showed 500 post- 
ers in buses to announce ABE classes. The 
sanitation department displayed a post- 
er on each of its trucks. Ten thousand 
flyers went out with county welfare 
checks, and the same number was sent 
with rent receipts to tenants in housing 
projects. Both radio and television sta- 
tions donated time for daily spot an- 
nouncements. 

All over the country, the list of people 
who want and need ABE classes contin- 
ues to grow, but the list far outnumbers 
the classroom space and the teachers 
which the available funds can provide. 

Teachers in adult basic education are 
most often moonlighters,“ holding one 
teaching or skilled job by day and in- 
structing adults at night. Few are trained 
specifically to teach adults, and few are 
acquainted with the materials and 
methods especially suited for adults. 

Congress recognized this shortage of 
qualified, well-prepared teachers for the 
ABE program and made provisions for a 
unique program to combat this problem 
in the Adult Education Act of 1966. 

In the summer of 1966, the U.S. Office 
of Education sponsored the first nation- 
wide program to train ABE teachers. 
Nine colleges and universities all over 
the country held 4-week intensive in- 
struction for 982 teachers. In 1967, the 
total increased to 20 institutes not only 
for teachers, but also for State and local 
* basic education administrators as 
we 

The institute participants learned of 
developments in the use of innovative 
teaching techniques such as individual- 
ized learning, team teaching, and tutorial 
procedures for use with adults. Besides 
this technical competence, the institutes 
Stressed an understanding of the stu- 
dents’ background and problems. In one 
institute, teachers pretending to be illit- 
erate adults went out to the streets to 
find a job. 
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From these institutes, teachers and 
administrators learned of the technical 
advances and the personal attitudes that 
can make them effective teachers of 
adults. But the process does not stop 
there. When they return to their States, 
the participants will pass this informa- 
tion on to many more adult educators 
in local teacher-training workshops. The 
end result of this “ripple effect” will be 
classes of illiterate adults who can learn 
more in less time. 

Time is a vital factor in the adult 
basic education program. An adult needs 
to learn much more rapidly than a child. 
Adults are impatient students. Teachers 
are finding out that when an adult wants 
some new knowledge, a new skill, he 
wants it now. All our comforting words 
about “It’s coming,” or Tomorrow,“ are 
not going to keep him in a program that 
does not produce quickly or cannot per- 
suade his quickly to want to produce. 

To make adult basic education more 
effective, new curriculums related to the 
adult student’s world are being devel- 
oped. This is a world of menial jobs, 
crowded living conditions, and little 
family security. He is first of all an adult 
and secondly a student, and the curricu- 
lum he uses must reflect an objective 
recognition of his status and recognize 
his urgent need to improve that status. 

Instruction in the basic language and 
arithmetic skills is the core of the adult 
basic education program. But a program 
designed for today’s adults cannot be ef- 
fective if it deals with Dick, Jane, and 
Spot. 

New adult curriculum and materials 
must guide the student toward a greater 
knowledge of the society he lives in to- 
day. He needs to learn what it means 
to be a citizen; how to manage family 
situations; how to read a package label; 
how to read a ballot. This will make him 
aware that he has a choice in everything 
he does, and this awareness will provide 
him with the freedom of choice that 
everyone is entitled to have and exercise. 

To aid in the development and testing 
of new and effective materials and meth- 
ods for teaching adults, the Adult Edu- 
cation Act of 1966 set aside funds 
for special experimental demonstration 
projects. 

In fiscal year 1967, 10 projects were 
funded. They were designed to meet 
the needs of special target populations, 
including the little educated migrant in 
the east and west coast migrant stream, 
the rural poor in Appalachia, and the 
unemployed neighborhood corpsmen in 
Washington, D.C. 

Each project is developing new levels 
of cooperation between private agencies 
and local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Local No. 423 of 
the Laborer’s International Union is 
working with the city board of educa- 
tion to design an adult basic education 
program for union members and poten- 
tial members. 

The New York State Department of 
Education and the New York City Head- 
start program held adult basic educa- 
tion classes this summer for parents 
whose children were in Headstart classes. 
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The Southwestern Cooperative Educa- 
tional Laboratory, Inc., is working with 
the State of California and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado to develop a program for 
Spanish-speaking migrants using mobile 
television units. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center is holding basic 
education classes in 21 neighborhood 
homes. 

Some projects like North Carolina 
State University’s are developing their 
own materials for special adult problems. 
Other projects in Virginia and Kentucky 
are testing already prepared programed 
learning and computer assisted systems 
for their effectiveness with adult popu- 
lations. 

The positive results of each of these 
special projects are being and will be 
made available for incorporation into 
adult basic education programs all over 
the country. They bring innovative de- 
vices and materials into the classroom, 
and they, in turn, bring classrooms to a 
variety of locations. 

In its short span of operation, the 
adult basic education program has dem- 
onstrated a marked degree of success. 
In my judgment, this is one of the most 
beneficial education programs in exist- 
ence. Its impact per dollar is, I believe, 
greater than the average educational 
program, because the simple change from 
being illiterate to knowing how to read 
and write is such a major transforma- 
tion in an adult’s life. 

It has led the way to new opportunities 
to self-respect, and to self-sufficiency for 
many thousands of adults throughout 
our country. 

But it has hardly begun to scratch the 
surface, 

There are more ABE classes, better 
trained teachers, and more efficient 
methods and materials, but how many 
more adults are there still in each of 
our districts who still cannot read a 
ballot? 

Our society is advancing so rapidly and 
these people are already so far behind. 

We must continue to give them more 
of the educational tools they need to be- 
come full and responsible members of our 
society. This we owe to them and this we 
owe to our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include at 
this point in the record a statistical sum- 
mary of this program since its beginning 
in fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 
1968. 

The first column—fiscal year 1965— 
under “Federal funding” indicates only 
the funds that were obligated by the 
States but not Federal funds available. 
Columns 2 and 3—fiscal year 1966 and 
fiscal year 1967—show only actual Fed- 
eral allotments to the States. The fourth 
column—fiscal year 1968—under “Fed- 
eral funding” is the same as column 3— 
fiscal year 1967—because of the current 
continuing resolution which is holding 
the funding level to the fiscal year 1967 
level. 

The remaining columns show the num- 
ber of program participants as reported 
by the States: 


. eter 
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50 States, — — — 2 Columbia Federal funding Program participants 
n or 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

19651 196 1967 1968? 1965" 18685 1967 1 
0 $880, 000 $825, 000 $825, 000 „085 9,647 9,647 
0 45, 000 50, 000 „000 0 110 200 200 
0 463, 000 209, 000 209, 000 0 3,294 3, 263 3, 263 
0 393, 000 451, 000 451, 000 0 4,329 §, 503 5, 503 
000 1, 823, 000 1, 535, 000 1, 535, 000 1,481 18, 873 28, 795 28,795 
0 184, 000 132, 000 132, 000 125 2,144 2, 599 2.599 
000 392, 000 304, 000 304, 000 0 7, 858 8, 008 8, 008 
0 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 66 726 61¹ 611 
0 174, 000 99, 000 99, 000 0 1,349 1, 400 1,400 
000 888, 000 798, 000 798, 000 5,049 24, 847 32,771 32,771 
0 1, 364, 000 1, 063, 000 1, 063, 000 300 17,173 12,997 12,997 
000 196, 000 115, 000 115, 000 500 , 006 10, 000 10, 000 
0 25, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 18 100 100 
0 1, 579, 000 1, 155, 000 1, 155, 000 0 17,134 17, 597 17, 597 
0 210, 000 398, 000 398, 000 0 1,2 1, 500 1,500 
000 217, 000 156, 000 156, 000 256 2,503 2, 834 2,834 
0 139, 000 136, 000 136, 000 0 952 1,592 1,592 
000 1,321, 000 688, 000 688, 000 7, 800 16, 126 9, 142 9,142 
0 1, 903, 000 990, 000 990, 000 0 14,795 11,436 11, 436 
0 110, 000 78, 000 78, 000 0 1, 037 1,300 1.300 
0 306, 000 438, 000 438, 000 43 4, 944 6, 000 6, 000 
0 722, 000 552, 000 552, 000 0 1,697 2, 200 2, 200 
0 2, 167, 000 757, 000 757, 000 1,424 13, 000 13, 898 13, 898 
0 158, 000 221, 000 221, 000 0 1,222 1,440 1,440 
0 332, 000 621, 000 621, 000 0 180 9, 813 9, 813 
43, 000 485, 000 545, 000 545, 000 0 4,554 4, 266 4, 266 
0 12, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 0 100 100 
0 132, 000 92, 000 92, 000 175 327 703 703 
eee 0 96, 000 50, 000 50, 000 200 1,160 1,400 1, 400 
0 80, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 417 657 657 
108, 000 1, 116, 000 812, 000 812, 000 1. 200 11.113 14, 000 14, 000 
0 111, 000 161, 000 161, 000 0 1,4 2,974 2,974 
828, 000 3, 698, 000 2, 416, 000 2, 416, 000 134 19, 421 24, 000 24. 000 
832, 000 1, 384, 000 1, 185, 000 1, 185, 000 17, 000 956 25, 000 25, 000 
0 62, 000 58, 000 58, 000 0 90 162 162 
0 703, 000 941, 000 941, 000 0 7,245 8, 526 8, 526 
18, 000 461, 000 325, 000 325, 000 0 6, 707 4,961 4,961 
Se eS SS! ee 0 99, 000 107, 000 107, 000 0 810 , 200 1,200 
Pennsylvania.. 0 1,360, 000 1, 408, 000 1, 408, 000 0 4, 807 „003 9, 003 
Rhode Island. 28, 000 106, 000 109, 000 109, 000 39 1,074 1,616 1.161 
South Carolina 0 1, 344, 000 711, 000 711, 000 0 1, 342 17, 406 17, 406 
0 13, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 31 100 100 
Tennessee 0 1, 174, 000 859, 000 859, 000 75 15, 374 16, 200 16, 200 
Texas... 0 3,914, 000 2, 042, 000 2, 042, 000 0 „398 31,675 31,675 
Utah.. 20, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 141 1,257 1,140 1,140 
Vermont. 0 129, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 786 1, 000 ,000 
Virginia. . 0 133, 000 877, 000 877, 000 0 1,506 6,674 6,674 
Washington. 64, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 1,983 3, 827 5, 000 „000 
West Virginia 0 417, 000 338, 000 338, 000 0 9, 896 16, 374 16, 374 
Wisconsin 0 26, 000 376, 000 376, 000 0 541 1, 000 1, 000 
Wyoming 0 70, 000 50, 000 50, 000 0 291 500 500 
Guam_....... 0 28, 000 23, 000 23, 000 0 234 597 597 
Puerto R 0 480, 000 435, 000 435, 000 0 19, 208 15, 624 15, 264 
Virgin Islands. 0 32, 000 23, 000 23, 000 0 262 328 328 
A ĩöv N A 4, 169, 000 34, 132, 000 26, 280, 000 26, 280, 000 37,991 377, 660 406, 375 406, 375 


1 Funds obligated by States. 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
done an excellent job in bringing forth 
this vital piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this continuity in the 
field of adult education is needed, par- 
ticularly for the advancement of the poor 
and undereducated. 

It is my further opinion that this bill 
will be considered favorably—and I am 
sure it will pass unanimously. Legislation 
such as this will represent a great step 
forward in our efforts to alleviate the 
poverty which exists in our society today. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11276, which would 
authorize appropriations to carry out 
the Adult Education Act of 1966 for 2 
additional years. 

As the author of legislation enacted in 


2 Continuing resolution, fiscal year 1967 funding level. 


1955 by the Hawaii Territorial Legisla- 
ture which first established an adult edu- 
cation program in Hawaii, I have a spe- 
cial interest in the measure we are now 
considering. I have always regarded the 
education of illiterate and underedu- 
cated adults as a continuing responsibil- 
ity of government. How else can we hope 
to have what President Kennedy called 
“an improved citizenry”—in a society 
where equal opportunity is said to be 
within the grasp of all men and women. 

While the immediate result of an adult 
education program may be the improve- 
ment of the economic status of millions 
of undereducated Americans, a goal 
which alone is worthy of our best efforts 
to achieve, there are other important 
benefits which are inherent in such a 
program. One of these is the selfconfi- 
dence education brings to its adult par- 
ticipants. With increased self-confidence 
comes greater utilization of the abilities 
of the participating adult and more ef- 
fective citizenship. Another benefit is the 
personal satisfaction that is derived from 
a greater facility to speak, read, and 
write English, something that does not 
lend itself easily to measurement with 
an economic yardstick. 

Mr. Speaker, the Adult Education Act 


of 1966 has only begun to meet a vital 
need. Our Committee on Education and 
Labor reports that all over the country, 
the list of people who want and need 
adult basic education classes continues 
to grow, but the list far outnumbers the 
classroom space and the teachers which 
available funds can provide. H.R. 11276 
is designed to meet this urgent need by 
authorizing appropriations which would 
carry out the Adult Education Act of 
1966 for 2 additional years. Truly, in the 
words of our late President, “the educa- 
tion of our people is a national invest- 
ment.” 

Mr. Speaker, adult education in Amer- 
ica has earned our continuing support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 11276, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
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Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 352, nays 0, not voting 80, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 421] 
YEAS—352 
Abernethy Fallon Lipscomb 
ams Farbstein Lloyd 
Addabbo Fascell Long, La. 
Albert Feighan Long, Md. 
Anderson, UI. Findley McCarthy 
Anderson, Fino McClory 
Tenn. Fisher McClure 
Andrews, Ala. Flood McCulloch 
Andrews, Flynt McDade 
N. Dak Foley McDonald, 
Arends Ford, Gerald R. Mich. 
Ashbrook Ford, McEwen 
Ashmore William D. McPall 
Ayres Fountain McMillan 
Baring Fraser Macdonald, 
Barrett Friedel Mass. 
Bennett Fulton, Pa. MacGregor 
Berry Pulton, Tenn, Machen 
Bevill Fuqua Mahon 
Biester Galifianakis Mailliard 
Bingham Gardner Marsh 
Blackburn Garmatz Martin 
Blanton Gathings Mathias, Calif 
Blatnik Gettys Matsunaga 
gs Giaimo May 
Bolton Gibbons Mayne 
Bow Gilbert Meeds 
Brademas Gonzalez Meskill 
Brasco Goodell Michel 
Bray Goodling Miller, Calif 
Brinkley Gray Miller, Ohio 
Brock Green, Pa Mills 
Brooks Griffiths Minish 
Brotzman Gross Mink 
Brown, Calif. Grover Minshall 
Brown, Mich, Gubser Mize 
Brown, Ohio Gurney Montgomery 
Broyhill, N.C. Hagan re 
Broyhill, Va. Haley Moorhead 
Buchanan Hall Morris, N. Mex 
Burke, Fla Halpern Morse, Mass 
Burke, Mass Hamilton Mosher 
Burleson Hammer- 
Burton, Calif schmidt Murphy, III 
Burton, Hanley Murphy, N.Y 
Bush Hanna ers 
Byrne, Pa Hansen, Idaho Natcher 
Byrnes, Wis Hansen, Wash. Nedzi 
Cabell Harrison Nix 
Cahill Harsha O'Hara, III 
Carey Harvey O'Hara, Mich. 
Carter Hathaway O’Konski 
Hawkins Olsen 
Cederberg Hays O'Neal, Ga. 
Chamberlain Hébert Ottinger 
Clancy Hechler, W. Va. Passman 
Clark Helstoski Patman 
Clawson, Del Henderson Patten 
Cleveland Herlong Pelly 
Cohelan Hicks Pepper 
Collier Holifield Perkins 
Colmer Holland Pettis 
Conable Hosmer Philbin 
Conte Howard Pike 
Corman Hull Poage 
Cowger Hungate Poff 
Cramer Hunt Pollock 
ver Hutchinson Price, Il. 
Cunningham Ichord Price, Tex. 
Daniels Irwin Pryor 
Davis, Ga Jacobs Pucinski 
Davis, Wis Jarman Purcell 
Dawson Joelson Quie 
de la Garza Johnson, Calif. Rallsback 
Delaney Johnson, Pa Randall 
Dellenback Jonas Rarick 
Denney Jones, Ala, Rees 
Derwinski Jones, N.C. Reid, III 
Devine Karsten Reid, N.Y 
Dingell Karth el 
Dole Kastenmeier Reinecke 
Donohue Kazen uss 
w Kee Rhodes, Ariz, 
Dowdy Keith Rhodes, Pa. 
Downing Kelly Riegle 
Dulski King, N.Y. Rivers 
Duncan Kirwan Robison 
t Kleppe Rodino 
Edwards, Ala. Kluczynski Rogers, Colo. 
Edwards, Calif. Kornegay Rogers, 
Edw: 9 Kuykendall Rooney, N. 
Ellberg Kyl Rooney, Pa. 
Erlenborn Kyros Rosenthal 
Esch Laird Rostenkowski 
Eshleman Langen 
Evans, Colo. Leggett Roudebush 
Everett Lennon ush 
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Roybal Stanton Walker 
Rumsfeld Steiger, Ariz. Wampler 
Ruppe Steiger, Wis. Watkins 
Ryan Stubblefield Whalen 
St Germain Stuckey Whalley 
Satterfield Sullivan White 
Schadeberg Taft Whitener 
Scherle Talcott Whitten 
Scheuer Taylor Wiggins 
Schneebeli Teague, Calif 4 5 
Schweiker Teague, Tex. Williams, Pa. 
Schwengel Tenzer Uson, Bob 
Selden Thompson, Ga. Winn 
Shipley Thompson, N.J. Wydler 
Shriver Thomson, Wis. Wylie 
Slack Tiernan Wyman 
Smith, Iowa Udall Yates 
Smith, N.Y. Uliman Young 
Smith, Okla. Utt Zablocki 
Snyder Vander Jagt Zion 
Springer Vigorito Zwach 
Stafford Waggonner 
Staggers Waldie 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—80 
Abbitt Frelinghuysen Roberts 
Adair Gallagher Ronan 
Annunzio Green, Oreg. Sandman 
Ashley Gude St. Onge 
Aspinall Halleck Saylor 
Bates Scott 
Battin Heckler, Mass. Sikes 
Belcher Horton Sisk 
Bell Jones, Mo. Skubitz 
Betts King, Calif. Smith, Calif. 
Boland Kupferman S 
g Landrum Stephens 
Broomfield Latta Stratton 
Button Lukens Tuck 
Celler Madden Tunney 
Clausen, Mathias, Md Van Deerlin 
Don H Monagan anik 
Conyers Morgan Watson 
Corbett Morton Watts 
is Multer Widnall 
Daddario Nelsen Willis 
Dent Nichols Wilson, 
Dickinson O'Neill, Mass Charles H. 
Diggs Pickle Wolff 
Dorn Pirnie Wright 
Dwyer Pool Wyatt 
Edmondson Quillen 
Evins,Tenn. Resnick 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Hal- 
leck. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mrs. Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr, Horton. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Bell. 

Mr, Willis with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Watson. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Morgan with Mrs, Dwyer. 

Mr, Ronan with Mr. Button. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Corbett. 
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Mr. King of California with Mr. Belcher, 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. Pool with Mr. Smith of California. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize appropriations to 
carry out the Adult Education Act of 
1966 for 2 additional years, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 13054) relative to age discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 13054 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967”, 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) in the face of rising productivity and 
affluence, older workers find themselves dis- 
advantaged in their efforts to retain employ- 
ment, and especially to regain employment 
when displaced from jobs; 

(2) the setting of arbitrary age limits re- 
gardless of potential for job performance has 
become a common practice, and certain 
otherwise desirable practices may work to 
the disadvantage of older persons; 

(3) the incidence of unemployment, espe- 
cially long-term unemployment with result- 
ant deterioration of skill, morale, and em- 
ployer acceptability is, relative to the younger 
ages, high among older workers; their num- 
bers are great and growing; and their em- 
ployment problems grave; 

(4) the existence in industries affecting 
commerce, of arbitrary discrimination in 
employment because of age, burdens com- 
merce and the free flow of goods in commerce. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to promote employment of older persons 
based on their ability rather than age; to 
prohibit arbitrary age discrimination in em- 
ployment; to help employers and workers 
find ways of meeting problems arising from 
the impact of age on employment. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
undertake studies and provide information to 
labor unions, management, and the general 
public concerning the needs and abilities of 
older workers, and their potentials for con- 
tinued employment and contribution to the 
economy. In order to achieve the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall carry 
on a continuing program of education and 
information, under which he may, among 
other measures— 

(1) undertake research, and promote re- 
search, with a view to reducing barriers to 
the employment of older persons, and the 
promotion of measures for utilizing their 
skills; 

(2) publish and otherwise make available 
to employers, professional societies, the var- 
ious media of communication, and other in- 
terested persons the findings of studies and 
other materials for the promotion of em- 
ployment; 

(3) foster through the public employment 
service system and through cooperative effort 
the development of facilities of public and 
private agencies for expanding the oppor- 
tunities and potentials of older persons; 
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(4) sponsor and assist State and commu- 
nity informational and educational programs. 

(b) Not later than six months after the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
recommend to the Congress any measures 
he may deem desirable to change the lower 
or upper age limits set forth in section 12. 


PROHIBITION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for an 
employer (1) to fail or refuse to hire or to 
discharge any individual or otherwise dis- 
criminate against any individual with respect 
to his compensation, terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment, because of such 
individual's age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual’s age; or 

(3) to reduce the wage rate of any em- 
ployee in order to comply with this Act. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for an employ- 
ment agency to fail or refuse to refer for 
employment, or otherwise to discriminate 
against, any individual because of such indi- 
vidual’s age, or to classify or refer for em- 
ployment any individual on the basis of 
such individual's age. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for a labor orga- 
nization— 

(1) to exclude or to expel from its mem- 
bership or otherwise to discriminate against 
any individual because of his age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify its mem- 
bership, or to classify or fail or refuse to 
refer for employment any individual, in any 
way which would deprive or tend to de- 
prive any individual of employment oppor- 
tunities or would limit such employment 
opportunities or otherwise adversely affect 
his status as an employee or as an applicant 
for employment, because of such individual’s 
age; 

(3) to cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an individu- 
al in violation of this section. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to discriminate against any of his employees 
or applicants for employment, for an employ- 
ment agency to discriminate against any in- 
dividual, or for a labor organization to dis- 
criminate against any member thereof or ap- 
plicant for membership, because such indi- 
vidual, member or applicant for membership, 
has opposed any practice made unlawful by 
this section, or because such individual, mem- 
ber or applicant for membership has made a 
charge, testified, assisted, or participated in 
any manner in an investigation, proceeding, 
or litigation under this Act. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for an employer, 
labor organization, or employment agency to 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or 
published, any notice or advertisement re- 
lating to employment by such an employer 
or membership in or any classification or 
referral for employment by such a labor or- 
ganization, or relating to any classification or 
referral for employment by such an employ- 
ment agency, indicating any preference, lim- 
itation, specification, or discrimination, based 
on age. 

(f) It shall not be unlawful for an employ- 
er, employment agency, or labor organiza- 
tion— 

(1) to take any action otherwise prohibited 
under subsections (a), (b), (e), or (e) of 
this section where age is a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification reasonably necessary to 
the normal operation of the particular busi- 
ness, or where the differentiation is based on 
reasonable factors other than age; 

(2) to observe the terms of a bona fide 
seniority system or any bona fide employee 
benefit plan such as a retirement, pension, 

or insurance plan, which is not a subterfuge 
to evade the purposes of this Act, except that 
no such employee benefit plan shall excuse 
the failure to hire any individual; or 
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(8) to discharge or otherwise discipline an 
individual for good cause. 


STUDY BY SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Labor is directed 
to undertake an appropriate study of insti- 
tutional and other arrangements giving rise 
to involuntary retirement, and report his 
findings and any appropriate legislative rec- 
ommendations to the President and to the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall have the pow- 
er— 

(a) to make delegations, to appoint such 
agents and employees, and to pay for tech- 
nical assistance on a fee for service basis, as 
he deems necessary to assist him in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act; 

(b) to cooperate with regional, State, local, 
and other agencies, and to cooperate with 
and furnish technical assistance to employ- 
ers, labor organizations, and employment 
agencies to aid in effectuating the purposes 
of this Act. 


RECORDKEEPING, INVESTIGATION, 
ENFORCEMENT 


Src, 7. (a) The Secretary shall have the 
power to make investigations and require the 
keeping of records necessary or appropriate 
for the administration of this Act in accord- 
ance with the powers and procedures pro- 
vided in sections 9 and 11 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
209 and 211). 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall be en- 
forced in accordance with the powers, reme- 
dies, and procedures provided in sections 
11(b), 16 (except for subsection (a) thereof), 
and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 211(b), 216, 217), 
and subsection (c) of this section, Any act 
prohibited under section 4 of this Act shall 
be deemed to be a prohibited act under sec- 
tion 15 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 215). Amounts 
owing to a person as a result of a violation 
of this Act shall be deemed to be unpaid 
minimum wages or unpaid overtime compen- 
sation for purposes of sections 16 and 17 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 216, 217) : Provided, That 
liquidated damages shall be payable only in 
cases of willful violations of this Act. In any 
action brought to enforce this Act the court 
shall have jurisdiction to grant such legal or 
equitable relief as may be appropriate to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this Act, including 
without limitation judgments compelling 
employment, reinstatement or promotion, or 
enforcing the liability for amounts deemed 
to be unpaid minimum wages or unpaid 
overtime compensation under this section. 
Before instituting any action under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall attempt to eliminate 
the discriminatory practice or practices al- 
leged, and to effect voluntary compliance 
with the requirements of this Act through 
informal methods of conciliation, conference, 
and persuasion. 

(c) Any person aggrieved may bring a civil 
action in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion for such legal or equitable relief as will 
effectuate the purposes of this Act: Provided, 
That the right of any person to bring such 
action shall terminate upon the commence- 
ment of an action by the Secretary to en- 
wag the right of such employee under this 


AND 


(d) No civil action may be commenced by 
any person under this section until the 
person has given the Secretary not less than 
sixty days’ notice of an intent to file such 
action, Upon receiving such notice, the Sec- 
retary shall promptly seek to eliminate any 
alleged unlawful practice by informal meth- 
— of conciliation, conference, and persua- 

on, 

(e) (1) Any suit brought to enforce any 
cause, of action granted by this Act shall 
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be forever barred unless commenced within 
two years after the cause of action accrued, 
except that a cause of action arising out of a 
willful violation may be commenced within 
three years after the cause of action accrued. 

(2) In any action or proceeding under this 
Act, no employer, labor organization, or em- 
ployment agency shall be subject to any lia- 
bility based on any act or omission if such 
employer, labor organization, or employment 
agency pleads and proves that the act or 
omission complained of was in good faith in 
conformity with and in reliance on any writ- 
ten administrative regulation, order, ruling; 
approval, or interpretation by the Secretary 
of Labor, or any administrative practice or 
enforcement policy of the Secretary of Labor 
with respect to the class of employers, labor 
organizations, or employment agencies to 
which such employer, labor organization, or 
employment agency belonged. Such a de- 
fense, if established, shall be a bar to the ac- 
tion or proceeding, notwithstanding that 
after such act or omission, such administra- 
tive regulation, order, ruling, approval, inter- 
pretation, practice, or enforcement policy is 
modified or rescinded or is determined by 
judicial authority to be invalid or of no legal 
effect. 

NOTICES TO BE POSTED 


Sec. 8. Every employer, employment 
agency, and labor organization shall post and 
keep posted to conspicuous places upon its 
premises a notice to be prepared or approved 
by the Secretary setting forth information as 
the Secretary deems appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 9. The Secretary of Labor may issue 
such rules and regulations as he may con- 
sider necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out this Act, and may establish such rea- 
sonable exemptions to and from any or all 
provisions of this Act as he may find nec- 
essary and proper in the public interest. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. Whoever shall forcibly resist, op- 
pose, impede, intimidate or interfere with a 
duly authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary while he is engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties under this Act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $500 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
by both: Provided, however, That no person 
shall be imprisoned under this section except 
when there has been a prior conviction here- 
under. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, labor 
organizations, corporations, business trusts, 
legal representatives, or any organized groups 
of persons. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
who has twenty-five or more employees for 
each working day in each of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or preceding 
calendar year: Provided, That prior to June 
30, 1968, employers having fewer than fifty 
employees shall not be considered employers. 
The term also means any agent of such a per- 
son, but such term does not include the 
United States, a corporation wholly owned 
by the Government of the United States, or 
a State or political subdivision thereof. 

(c) The term “employment agency” means 
any person regularly undertaking with or 
without compensation to procure employees 
for an employer and includes an agent of 
such a person; but shall not include an 
agency of the United States, or an agency 
of a State or political subdivision of a State, 
except that such term shall include the 
United States Employment Service and the 
system of State and local employment serv- 
ices receiving Federal assistance. 

(d) The term “labor organization” means 
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a labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, and any agent of such 
an organization, and includes any organiza- 
tion of any kind, any agency, or employee 
representation committee, group, associa- 
tion, or plan so engaged in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours, or other terms or 
conditions of employment, and any confer- 
ence, general committee, joint or system 
board, or joint council so engaged which is 
subordinate to a national or international 
labor organization. 

(e) A labor organization shall be deemed 
to be engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce if (1) it maintains or operates a hir- 
ing hall or hiring office which procures em- 
Ployees for an employer or procures for 
employees opportunities to work for an em- 
ployer, or (2) the number of its members 
(or, where it is a labor organization com- 
posed of other labor organizations or their 
representatives, if the aggregate number of 
the members of such other labor organiza- 
tion) is fifty or more prior to July 1, 1968, 
or twenty-five or more on or after July 1, 
1968, and such labor organization— 

(1) is the certified representative of em- 
ployees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended; or 

(2) although not certified, is a national or 
international labor organization or a local 
labor organization recognized or acting as 
the representative of employees of an em- 
ployer or employers engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce; or 

(3) has chartered a local labor organiza- 
tion or subsidiary body which is representing 
or actively seeking to represent employees 
of employers within the meaning of para- 
graph (1) or (2); or 

(4) has been chartered by a labor organi- 
zation representing or actively seeking to 
represent employees within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) or (2) as the local or subor- 
dinate body through which such employees 
may enjoy membership or become affiliated 
with such labor organization; or 

(5) is a conference, general committee, 
joint or system board, or joint council subor- 
dinate to a national or international labor 
organization, which includes a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce within the meaning of any of the 
preceding paragraphs of this subsection, 

(f) The term “employee” means an in- 
dividual employed by any employer. 

(g) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States; or between a State and any place 
outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia, or a possession of the United 
States; or between points in the same State 
bnt through a point outside thereof. 

(h) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

(i) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, 
and Outer Continental Shelf lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 

LIMITATION 


Sec. 12. The prohibitions in this Act shall 
be limited to individuals who are at least 
forty years of age but less than sixty-five 
years of age. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 13. The shall submit annu- 

ally in January a report to the Congress cov- 
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ering his activities for the preceding year and 
including such information, data, and rec- 
ommendations for further legislation in con- 
nection with the matters covered by this Act 
as he may find advisable. Such report shall 
contain an evaluation and appraisal by the 
Secretary of the effect of the minimum and 
maximum ages established by this Act, to- 
gether with his recommendations to the Con- 
gress. In making such evaluation and ap- 
praisal, the Secretary shall take into consid- 
eration any changes which may have oc- 
curred in the general age level of the pop- 
ulation, the effect of the Act upon workers 
not covered by its provisions, and such other 
factors as he may deem pertinent. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


Sec. 14. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the jurisdiction of any agency of any State 
performing like functions with regard to dis- 
criminatory employment practices on ac- 
count of age except that upon commence- 
ment of action under this Act such action 
shall supersede any State action. 

(b) In the case of an alleged unlawful 
practice occurring in a State which has a 
law prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age and establishing or au- 
thorizing a State authority to grant or seek 
relief from such discriminatory practice, no 
suit may be brought under section 7 of this 
Act before the expiration of sixty days after 
proceedings have been commenced under the 
State law, unless such proceedings have been 
earlier terminated: Provided, That such 
sixty-day period shall be extended to one 
hundred and twenty days during the first 
year after the effective date of such State 
law. If any requirement for the commence- 
ment of such proceedings is imposed by a 
State authority other than a requirement 
of the filing of a written and signed state- 
ment of the facts upon which the proceed- 
ing is based, the proceeding shall be deemed 
to have been commenced for the purposes of 
this subsection at the time such statement 
is sent by registered mail to the appropriate 
State authority. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 15. This Act shall become effective one 
hundred and eighty days after enactment, 
except (a) that the Secretary of Labor may 
extend the delay in effective date of any pro- 
vision of this Act up to an additional ninety 
days thereafter if he finds that such time 
is necessary in permitting adjustments to 
the provisions hereof, and (b) that on or 
after the date of enactment the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out its provisions. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13054, a bill to bar 
arbitrary discrimination in employment 
based on age, in fact is more than a bill 
to bar age discrimination. It is a bill to 
promote employment of middle aged and 
older persons based on their ability. We 
do not undertake to tackle the whole 
problem of age discrimination in em- 
ployment in this bill, but we feel that we 
strike at the heart of the situation, that 
is, attacking discriminatory practices 
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between ages 40 and 65 where discrimi- 
nation is most prevalent. In this bill we 
require a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment of public policy supported by an 
extensive research and educational 
effort and backed up by civil enforce- 
ment procedures. 

It is true that there have been sur- 
veys, studies, reports and conferences 
at the Federal level that were concerned 
with the problem. It is also true that 
the Department of Labor and its affil- 
iated State employment agencies pro- 
vided special services for older job seek- 
ers and that, through Executive order, 
Federal contractors and subcontractors 
are prohibited from practicing age dis- 
crimination in hiring workers. How- 
ever, there is no Federal law that deals 
with this critical issue directly, compre- 
hensively, and adequately. As a result 
there is a very large segment of our 
employable population being sub- 
jected to arbitrary age prerequisites 
which automatically preclude employ- 
ment opportunities. Enactment of H.R. 
13054 would be a significant first step 
by the Federal Government toward 
alleviating the unnecessary squander- 
ing of the Nation’s manpower resources 
and the debilitating effects of chronic 
unemployment. 

A person at age 40 or 45 already is 
considered an older worker for employ- 
ment purposes, and he often finds that 
his age is a great handicap in finding a 
job. In my own district in Kentucky, 
thousands of former coal miners have 
been plagued with this problem for many 
years. Despite the fact that these men 
are educable, retrainable, and desirous 
of gainful employment, they have been 
denied employment opportunities merely 
because they have reached or passed age 
40. Although surveys and studies have 
shown that the employed older worker 
is highly regarded for his reliability, pro- 
ductivity, and attendance, a prejudice 
still persists when it comes to hiring an 
older worker. It is this long-standing 
misconception about the employability 
of older workers and certain economic 
factors which we seek to clarify and 
amend through the enactment of H.R. 
13054. 

The General Subcommittee on Labor 
conducted 6 days of hearings on the leg- 
islation. Based on these hearings and 
previous investigations by our labor sub- 
commitees, the Committee on Education 
and Labor approved and reported H.R. 
13054, the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act of 1967. H.R. 13054 deals 
with the barriers to employment of work- 
ers between 40 and 65 years of age. 

The bill makes it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to refuse to hire such a person 
because of his age or to discharge him 
or to discriminate against him in the 
matter of wages or other working condi- 
tions because of his age. It also makes 
it illegal for an employment agency or a 
labor union to fail to refer a person to 
employment or otherwise to discriminate 
against him because of his age. Excep- 
tions are provided in order not to disrupt 
employee benefit programs, seniority sys- 
tems, and the like. The employee as well 
as the Secretary of Labor may bring vio- 
lators to court but the Secretary of Labor 
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must first attempt to procure voluntary 
compliance before either he or the em- 
ployee files civil action. And most im- 
portantly, the Secretary of Labor is 
directed to carry on educational and re- 
search programs to help eliminate age 
discriminatory employment practices. 

Almost half of the States have age dis- 
crimination legislation. One clear effect 
of such legislation has been the elimina- 
tion of age specifications in the job open- 
ings advertised in the newspapers, thus 
giving older persons a chance to be inter- 
viewed and to be judged on ability and 
other qualifications rather than arbi- 
trarily being denied this opportunity be- 
cause of age. I think it is vital that the 
weight of the Federal Government be 
placed behind the policy of hiring on the 
basis of ability instead of age. 

Now, what do the middle-aged and 
older workers find when they look for 
employment? I have a few statistics here 
that I think will be revealing. They find 
that the setting of the specific age limita- 
tion beyond which an employer will not 
consider a worker for a vacant job re- 
gardless of ability has become a common 
practice. That is what we are trying to 
eliminate here. In the States that do not 
prohibit such practices, over half of all 
employers are presently applying such 
limitations using maximum age limits 
typically set at 45 to 55 years of age. 

In other words, approximately one- 
half of the job openings which develop 
in the private economy each year are 
closed to applicants over the age of 55 
years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, one-quarter of these jobs 
are closed to applicants over 45 years of 
age and even a greater percent are closed 
to applicants over the age of 55 years. 

The same report shows—that is, the 
report that has been made of the matter 
by the Employment Service of the U.S. 
Department of Labor—that in 70 percent 
of the establishments surveyed by the 
Employment Service, less than 5 percent 
of the newly hired are workers over the 
age of 45, and that one-half of all our 
workers in this age group constitute any- 
where from 25 to 30 percent of the un- 
employed. 

Mr. Speaker, we expend three-quarters 
of a billion dollars annually in unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s compen- 
sation upon this age group, a group which 
comprises 27 percent of all the unem- 
ployed and 40 percent of the long-term 
unemployed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
again expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Perkins], the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
yield to me at this point? 

Mr. PERKINS. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I was pre- 
pared to offer an amendment to this bill 
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designed to direct specific attention to a 
very flagrant violation of the general 
principles of equity in employment rela- 
tions and I have specific reference to the 
stewardesses who work on our airlines. 
However, in view of the fact that this 
bill has been called up for consideration 
under a suspension of the rules, I shall 
not be able to offer such amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor would yield for 
the purpose of developing the legislative 
history with reference to this particular 
amendment which I had proposed to 
offer. 

Mr. Speaker, my first question is, 
Would the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky agree that section 3(b) of this 
bill, directing the Secretary of Labor to 
forward to the Congress recommenda- 
tions on adjustment in the age limits of 
the bill, is directed primarily toward the 
question of arbitrary age discrimination 
against airline stewardesses? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
again expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute in order to 
answer the question which has been pro- 
pounded to me by the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii. 

The Congress and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], 
did an outstanding job in bringing this 
legislation to the floor. In the full com- 
mittee that question was discussed at 
length and it was decided that we could 
not take care of all age discrimination 
problems in this particular piece of leg- 
islation and be able to move forward with 
legislation in this field in this session. 
However, it was my understanding, based 
upon discussion in the full committee, 
that the Secretary is given the author- 
ity here to make recommendations to 
Congress with reference to the question 
of age and the committee had in mind 
the airline stewardesses. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, the second ques- 
tion is as follows: 

Is it true that there was virtually no 
defense in the committee of the existing 
practices of some air carriers, and that, 
as the report implies, only the need to 
secure immediate action against the 
broader spectrum of age discrimination 
precluded the committee from develop- 
ing language to combat such discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. PERKINS. As a result of the de- 
termined effort of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii and others on the committee, I 
believe the question she has proposed 
should be answered in the affirmative. 

Mrs. MINK. The final question that I 
would present to our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kentucky, is 
Do you agree with me that a majority of 
the sponsors of this bill fully expect the 
Secretary to make his recommendations 
under section 3(b) as promptly as pos- 
sible and that it is by no means the intent 
of this bill to legitimize age discrimina- 
327 even at the youthful age of 30 or 

Mr. PERKINS. In reality, I believe 
that the gentlewoman’s final question 
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is two questions, both of which should 
be answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this signifi- 
cant legislation, and want to pay tribute 
to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent], for their leadership in 
this field. 

As Charles Rowan, of Mequon, Wis., 
chairman of the Jobs After 40 Commit- 
tee of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, said 
in his testimony before the Education 
and Labor Committee: 


Since the turn of the century the life ex- 
pectancy of the average American has in- 
creased 20 years. Yet the hiring policies of 
many employers are rooted in past prejudices 
and practices. How irrational is a society 
which with one hand does everything pos- 
sible to extend the life span of man but with 
the other hand throws him on the industrial 
scrapheap as unusable because of his chrono- 
logical age! Man's true age lies in the life 
span ahead of him, not the span behind him. 

There is a growing group of long time un- 
employed developing among these older 
workers. As the unemployment period length- 
ens, the worker's self confidence weakens. 
The man becomes depressed and bitter. Even- 
tually he may stop applying for work, despite 
his great need for means of support for him- 
self and his family. It is for these disadvan- 
taged, down-hearted, discouraged, sometimes 
desperate and always discriminated 
older workers that the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles appears before you today. 

There is nothing new about unfair dis- 
crimination in the hiring of employees. 
Seventy years ago there could be found in 
New York and Boston newspapers help 
wanted ads, stating, “Irish need not apply” 
or “Protestants only.” 

The term, “Gentiles only,” frequently ap- 
peared. All of these, thank the Lord, have dis- 
appeared. More recently ads have stated 
“Whites only,” and something has been done 
about that. Then there were employers who 
refused to hire men who belonged to labor 
unions, and something has been done about 
that. But the cruel, senseless discrimination 
against older people in employment goes on 
unchecked. 

A dozen years ago The Fraternal Order of 
Eagles started its “Jobs After 40” program 
for the purpose of striking down age dis- 
crimination in employment. It presented to 
Congress petitions signed by over a million 
people, asking that Congress pass a law pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment 
against persons who happen to be between 
the ages of 40 and 65. Unfortunately the bill 
died in committee, but it is heartening to 
note that many of our friends who helped us 
back in that day are supporting the “Jobs 
After 40” bills of today. 

Having been blocked in Congress in our at- 
tempts to get a federal law passed, the Eagles 
concentrated on the states, and I am pleased 
to report that anti-age discrimination laws 
have now been enacted in 25 states. The latest 
is the State of Illinois. It was during our Na- 
tional Convention at Kansas City that the 
distinguished Governor of Illinois, Otto Koer- 
ner, a member of the Eagles, delighted the 
delegates assembled there by signing the Illi- 
nois “Jobs After 40” bill into law. 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles has been 
in the forefront in this fight to eliminate 
employment barriers due to age. 

I received the following letter from 
the Eagles Lodge in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
which I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues: 
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FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
FOND pu Lac AERIE No. 270, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., November 23, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEIGER: We, the mem- 
bers of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, re- 
siding in the City of Fond du Lac and sur- 
rounding areas have been informed the bill 
“Jobs After 40", is now being acted on by 
different committees in Congress. 

Our organization has 748 members and 
this subject has been discussed at numerous 
meetings and we would appreciate every- 
thing you can do to favor the passing of this 
bill. 

Yours truly, 
DARRELL E. MARQUARDT, 
President. 
Norman F. LEARY, 
Secretary. 


The State of Wisconsin passed a similar 
law in 1959, and Mr. Rowan in his testi- 
mony described the experience in Wis- 
consin under this law: 


We passed this type of law in Wisconsin in 
1959. The National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion took the lead in acquainting its members 
with the requirements of the new law and 
urging its members to comply with it. The 
large daily newspapers quickly did their part 
by instructing their ad takers not to accept 
help wanted ads which specified an age 
limitation. The Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission sent out several letters and 
pamphlets to all employers, employment 
agencies and labor unions, advising them of 
what the law prohibits and what it permits. 

Compliance has been very satisfactory con- 
sidering the small amount of personnel en- 
forcing it. Almost all cases have been settled 
by conciliation, that is, by voluntary com- 
pliance by the employer. In the case of some 
complaints the employer has been exonerated. 

Virginia Huebner, Director of the Equal 
Opportunities Division of the Industrial 
Commission, informs me that only seven 
complaints involving age discrimination 
have been received during the past year. One 
involved a 61 year old custodial worker who 
had been discriminated against because of 
age in denying him permanent status and 
the privileges which accompany it. After 
conciliation, he was granted permanent 
status and reimbursed for his financial loss 
(full wages, vacation pay, etc.). 

Another involved a woman who wished 
to hire a “young” employee. When the ad 
takers for the newspapers refused to take her 
ad, she went to an employment agency which 
refused to service her and reported the mat- 
ter to the Industrial Commission. 

A third involved a 51 year old domestic 
science teacher in a small up-state high 
school. The school board refused to renew 
her contract and instead signed a contract 
with a young girl who had just graduated 
from college, apparently because they wanted 
a prettier, more glamorous domestic science 
teacher. The industrial Commission thought 
since when is a 51 year old woman too old 
to teach kids how to cook and bluntly 
ordered the school board to renew the teach- 
er’s contract and figure out for itself what 
to do with two domestic science teachers. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission is 
presently focusing attention on the age re- 
quirements which have for so long been 
prevailing in the field of training to deter- 
mine what changes may practically be 
effected. 


Mr. Speaker, the needs of those over 40 
are critical in our society. This bill will, 
in my judgment, do much to insure that 
all our citizens have an opportunity, 
commensurate with their abilities, for 
productive employment. 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 13054, 
an act to prevent age discrimination in 
employment and I wish to commend the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
adopting this measure. 

Many years ago, I introduced legisla- 
tion of this nature to protect persons 
over 40 years of age, and at that time 
I brought to the attention of the admin- 
istration the situation which had devel- 
oped and was threatening the security of 
millions of workers. Although H.R. 13054 
is not as strong as the bills I have in- 
troduced in the past, nor as strong as 
I would like, it is a beginning and a step 
toward solving a problem which increases 
each year. 

The middle-aged worker in the United 
States is chronologically sandwiched be- 
tween the beginner and the retiree. And, 
although we rarely realize it, he is feeling 
the pressure of both groups in his effort 
to maintain his place in the labor force. 
The young are crowding in from behind 
and the trend to rigid retirement stand- 
ards is mandatorily limiting his work 
span in spite of the fact that he can look 
forward to longer and healthier later 
years than his grandfather or his father. 

The problem usually does not arise 
unless the older worker suddenly finds 
himself without a job. It is one of the 
cruel paradoxes of our time that older 
workers holding jobs are considered in- 
valuable because of their experience and 
stability. But let that same worker be- 
come unemployed and he is considered 
“too old” to be hired. Once unemployed, 
the older worker can look forward to 
longer stretches between jobs than a 
young worker in the same position. 

Age discrimination is not the same as 
the insidious discrimination based on 
race or creed prejudices and bigotry. 
These discriminations result in nonem- 
ployment because of feelings about a per- 
son entirely unrelated to his ability to 
do a job. This is hardly a problem for the 
older jobseeker. Discrimination arises for 
him because of assumptions that are 
made about the effects of age on per- 
formance. As a general rule, ability is 
ageless. A young man with ability does 
not lose it with age, unless his capabili- 
ties are dependent upon his physical 
characteristics or the speed of his reac- 
tions. In most instances a worker's skills 
are honed and sharpened by experience. 
Studies have shown that the older worker 
brings qualities to a job that tend to 
make him a very desirable employee. He 
is dependable, has a lower rate of absen- 
teeism than young coworkers, he has a 
high rate of job stability, and his rate of 
work injuries is lower than that of the 
younger worker. 

In the last several years, significant 
legislation to bar employment discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, religion, 
color, and sex has been enacted. It is 
only just that we do the same against 
discrimination on the basis of age. 

The Federal Government sets a good 
example by its policy banning age dis- 
crimination and backs up its stated 
policy to protect the older worker against 
unfair elimination from job searches 
through the efforts of the U.S, Employ- 
ment Service. This country now needs to 
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have its private industries and busi- 
nesses follow the Federal example in 
their attitude toward the older worker. 
The advantages are manifold. Not only 
would business and industry gain skills, 
wisdom, and experience accumulated 
during long working years, but they 
would be doing the workers themselves 
a service by showing that they have not 
outlived their productivity when they are 
merely on the threshold of middle age. 

It is an old saying that “life begins at 
40.” It can be just as true that new work 
can begin at 40 as well. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
give H.R. 13054 their full support. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 13054, the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967. 
I introduced similar legislation which 
would remove age discrimination in em- 
ployment and promote the employment 
of older workers based on their ability. 

The legislation now before us is de- 
signed to aid Americans at least 40 years 
of age but less than 65, who are employ- 
able but not employed. Most of them are 
skilled, experienced, competent, and in 
good health, but because they are also 
over 40, they cannot find a suitable job— 
in many Cases, any job. 

Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
outlaws discrimination in employment 
practices on the basis of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. However, it 
does not encompass the important area 
of age, and it is vital that Federal legis- 
lation now be enacted to correct the 
widespread discriminatory employment 
practices found in this area. Twenty- 
four States, including my own State of 
Hawaii, have already passed legislation 
making it unlawful to discriminate 
merely on the basis of age, but most of 
these laws are inadequate to bring about 
effective compliance. 

A survey conducted by the Secretary of 
Labor showed that in 1964 there were 
millions of older workers who were in- 
voluntarily unemployed at one time or 
another. Aside from the dispiriting effect 
caused by long periods of unemployment, 
older workers who are unemployed gen- 
erally face problems which are very se- 
rious. Their family expenses are greatest 
at this time. Their children need more 
clothes and incur substantial school ex- 
penses, especially if they are going to 
college. 

Employers generally advance several 
reasons to justify their practice of not 
hiring older workers. One of these is the 
insupportable assumption that most of 
the workers over 40 have health prob- 
lems which would detrimentally affect 
their efficiency and work attendance. 
Studies have shown, however, that the 
job performance of the older worker at 
many tasks does not decrease signifi- 
cantly with age. Even after 55, the older 
worker is usually able to keep up with 
the pace set by his younger coworkers. 
These studies also reflect an absence of 
any appreciable difference in the work 
attendance between the age groups. 

The additional expense of short-term 
pension plans for older workers is ad- 
vanced as another reason by some em- 
ployers who fail to hire them. However, 
other companies have found that any 
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additional pension cost is more than off- 
set by the skill and experience the older 
worker brings to the job. The cost of 
training an older worker is less, and any 
savings effected could be used to meet 
the extra pension cost. 

I mentioned earlier that although age 
discrimination in employment laws are 
found in about one-half of our States, 
such laws generally are not considered to 
be very effective. There are, of course, 
some notable exceptions. Whatever other 
reasons may be attributed to this lack 
of success, the principal reason seems to 
be the absence of uniformity in these 
laws throughout the country. Several 
members of our Committee on Education 
and Labor in their supplemental views 
deplored the lack of provisions banning 
age discrimination by many airlines 
against stewardesses. Because of the 40 
to 65 age limitation, the bill would not 
cover this situation. However, the air- 
lines constitute one of the most striking 
examples of the need for uniformity in 
this area. It would be difficult for an air- 
line with interstate air routes to deter- 
mine what its hiring policy should be if 
every State in which its aircraft landed 
had its own set of regulations governing 
hiring practices relating to older work- 
ers. A uniform code is needed. through- 
out the country to avoid confusion and to 
produce the desired nationwide result. 

Admittedly, it will take a great deal of 
education to convince employers that 
older workers are in every way as fit as 
younger workers for most jobs. There is 
also the consideration that appropriate 
assistance must be given to older workers 
in their quest for jobs. They must be in- 
formed of the places where they should 
apply for jobs and how they should con- 
duct themselves in an employment inter- 
view. It has been demonstrated by the 
States which have embarked upon a suc- 
cessful program to eliminate age dis- 
crimination policies and to place older 
workers in jobs formerly barred to them 
that counseling and job placement agen- 
cies have been the most valuable part of 
their program. 

These employment aids have been pro- 
vided for in H.R. 13054, and these provi- 
sions add an important dimension to the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge unanimous sup- 
port for H.R. 13054. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill. 

The bill is, in my opinion, an excellent 
solution to a very widespread problem. 
As it now reads, it will meet most of the 
cases of age discrimination head-on, and 
will go a long way toward removing from 
the economy one of the last artificial 
barriers to the full utilization of our 
manpower resources. 

I was prepared to offer an amendment 
directed at what I consider to be the 
most flagrant and least defensible case 
of age discrimination which has yet been 
demonstrated before the Education and 
Labor Committee's two sets of hearings 
on this problem, 

The General Subcommittee on Labor, 
under the able chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], 
held hearings on this particular bill 
earlier this year, and testimony was 
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taken on the question of age discrimina- 
tion against airline stewardesses at that 
time. 

In the previous Congress, the Select 
Subcommittee on Labor under the 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] 
also held hearings on employment prob- 
lems of the older worker, and two full 
days were devoted to the airline stew- 
ardess case. 

The facts that were elicited at both 
of these hearings were simple and pose 
a clear case against this practice. The 
uncontested facts are that some of our 
commercial airlines have long insisted, 
and continue to insist, that the hard- 
working and dedicated women who work 
as stewardesses or flight cabin attend- 
ants, must be removed from their jobs 
at an arbitrary age limit—set variously 
at 32 or 35 by various lines—without any 
regard to their actual capability to per- 
form their duties. 

The air carriers have asserted, without 
further explanation, that the age limit 
they place upon their stewardesses con- 
stitutes a “bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation.” It is difficult for me to under- 
stand, Mr. Speaker, how one airline can 
insist that no stewardess possesses the 
occupational qualifications needed to 
perform her duties the day she becomes 
32, while another airline, whose steward- 
esses perform the same functions, can 
insist that this onslaught of calendar 
senility occurs on the 35th birthday, 
while yet others have been willing to drop 
the age limit altogether, and, Mr. Speak- 
er, to top the list, many airlines which 
employ male stewards as well as female 
stewardesses, have applied the age limit 
to the stewardesses while letting the 
stewards carry on in the same job until 
a much later age. 

To cast further doubt on the legitimacy 
of chronological age as a “bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification,” I call the 
House’s attention to the fact that the 
pilots of these same planes can continue 
in their jobs until they reach the age of 
60, subject, of course, to rigorous and pe- 
riodic physical examinations. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it seems 
to me perfectly legitimate to set very high 
standards of physical ability, even, if the 
airlines think it absolutely necessary, of 
appearance, for the job of stewardess. 
But these criteria should be objective 
criteria. They should not be reinforced by 
the apparent assumption that a steward- 
ess becomes senile, incapable of assisting 
passengers and generally so repulsive as 
to drive customers out of the air simply 
because they have reached the age of 32. 

Mr. Speaker, it is possible that there 
are other industries in which there are 
equally arbitrary age limitations di- 
rected against people in their thirties or 
even their twenties. I do not know of 
any. For the most part, as the hearings 
during two Congresses have so clearly 
shown, the specter of age discrimination 
arises to haunt people when they turn 
4C or 45 and begin to wonder what they 
can do if and when they should lose 
their present job. The problem of what 
to do when a life's work is no longer rele- 
vant is a very cruel one. And this bill 
meets that problem in most of the cases 
we know of. But special cases deserve 
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special remedies, and the airline stew- 
ardess is in a special case. 

Because the time is late, and because 
this bill does meet most of the prob- 
lems of age discrimination, I offer no 
objection to its consideration under sus- 
pension, even though this precludes my 
offering my amendment. 

I pose no objection because there is 
a section in the bill—section 3(b)— 
which provides for a study by the Sec- 
retary of Labor of adjustments in the 
age limits, and directs him to come back 
to the Congress with his recommenda- 
tions within 1 years of enactment of the 
bill. This section was put into the bill, 
Mr. Speaker, precisely to provide for 
careful but expeditious consideration of 
the very question I have been discussing. 

The practice of arbitrary age discrim- 
ination against airline stewardesses is 
gradually being eliminated through the 
Processes of collective bargaining. In 
order to move without delay against age 
discrimination in other industries, and 
other circumstances, we are, in effect, 
giving the airlines one additional year 
to end this practice. I do believe, how- 
ever, that it is only fair on the basis of 
the colloquy I have just had with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] to emphasize that the Secretary 
is expected to have his recommendations 
ready in time for the opening days of 
the 91st Congress, if not earlier, and 
to point out that the sponsors of this 
bill, a majority of whom are on record 
against the existing discrimination 
against stewardesses, do not mean to 
allow the consideration of this bill under 
suspension to be interpreted as implying 
any approval whatsoever of the existing 
practices of arbitrary age discrimination 
in the air transport industry. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to all discrimination and in partic- 
ular to age discrimination in employ- 
ment. I therefore welcome the oppor- 
tunity to support H.R. 13054 which, if 
enacted, would prohibit age discrimina- 
tion in employment, and for other pur- 
poses. It is the purpose of this legis- 
lation, cited as the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967,” to pro- 
mote the employment of older workers 
based on their ability. This would be 
accomplished through an education and 
information program to assist employers 
and employees in meeting employment 
problems which are real and dispelling 
those which are illusory, and through the 
utilization of informal and formal re- 
medial procedures. The prohibitions in 
the bill would apply to employers, em- 
ployment agencies, and labor organiza- 
tions. 

In his Older American message to the 
Congress of January 23, 1967, President 
Johnson recommended the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act of 1967, which 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
Secretary of Labor in February. 

The President’s message, in the section 
on job opportunities, stated: 

Hundreds of thousands not yet old, not 
yet voluntarily retired, find themselves job- 
less because of arbitrary age discrimination. 
Despite our present low rate of unemploy- 
ment, there has been a persistent average 
of 850,000 people age 45 and over who are 
unemployed. 
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Today, more than three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars in unemployment insurance is 
paid each year to workers who are 45 or over. 
They comprise 27 percent of all the unem- 
ployed—and 40 percent of the long-term un- 
employed. In 1965, the Secretary of Labor re- 
ported to the Congress and the President 
that approximately half of all private job 
openings were barred to applicants over 55; 
a quarter were closed to applicants over 45. 

In economic terms, this is a serious—and 
senseless—loss to a nation on the move. But 
the greater loss is the cruel sacrifice in 
happiness and well-being which joblessness 
imposes on these citizens and their families. 

Opportunity must be opened to the many 
Americans over 45 who are qualified and will- 
ing to work. We must end arbitrary age limits 
on hiring. 


In line with the President’s recom- 
mendations and because of many indi- 
viduals who reside in the 12tk Congres- 
sional District of New York who have ex- 
perienced this type of discrimination. I 
introduced H.R. 8535, similar legislation 
to the bill we are debating today to pro- 
hibit age discrimination in employment. 

While H.R. 13054 is what we refer to as 
a “clean bill,” it does contain the princi- 
pal objectives, functions, and structure 
of the bill I introduced. On August 17, 
1967, I submitted a statement to the 
General Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
support of my bill or similar legislation. 
At that time, in calling for early action 
on this legislation, I stated that: 

During my service in the Congress, I have 
fought for and witnessed the enactment of 
legislation which removed the discrimina- 
tory practices with respect to color and sex. 
Of course, I refer to the Equal Pay Act of 
1968 (Public Law 88-38) which prohibited 
discrimination by sex; and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-352) which pro- 
hibited discrimination by employers because 
of race, religion, or national origin. It is time 
that we took still another step towards re- 
moving all discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks no special 
privileges, because age should not be a 
factor in employment. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to vote for passage of H.R. 
13054. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation and am proud 
to have my name appear on this bill. 
This is a historic day for me. For years 
now I have stubbornly fought for legisla- 
tion to bar discrimination in hiring prac- 
tices against people past the age of 40. 
That struggle comes to fruition today as 
we prepare to enact this landmark legis- 
lation. This bill makes me proud to be a 
Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea which is ex- 
pressed in H.R. 13054, the age discrim- 
ination bill, is not new. It is aimed at 
practices which all of us have known 
about for a long time. We all know that 
many workers at the older ages have dif- 
ficulty in getting a new job if something 
happens to lose their present employ- 
ment. We have all heard that part of the 
problem is that many older workers lose 
their jobs to automation and new ma- 
chinery that make their skills obsolete. I 
am sure that this is true to some degree, 
and yet we have all known people as 
young as their early forties who have lost 
their job not because their skills are no 
longer needed but for a host of other rea- 
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sons. The bookkeeper who loses his job 
because his employer goes out of business 
or moves to a city where the worker can- 
not follow; the middle-management ex- 
ecutive whose employer has had to cut 
down production and lay off a proportion 
of his labor force; and the office manager 
whose employer sold the business to a 
larger firm which does not need him— 
all these kinds of cases and many more 
will suddenly leave a loyal and effective 
employee without a job. Moreover, the 
skills which many of these people have 
are needed; they are not obsolete skills. 

But what actually happens to many of 
these people is that they receive a double 
shock. First there is the shock of losing 
a job unexpectedly, and this can certain- 
ly be hard for a man who has served a 
firm loyally and well for many years. 
But the biggest shock awaits him because 
he will soon find that his skill, his proven 
loyalty and good references, count for 
nothing when faced with reply after re- 
ply that he is too old for a job. 

It is precisely this kind of problem that 
this bill will help to alleviate. There are 
programs which help older workers with 
outdated skills to learn new skills and 
adjust to a changing economy. But these 
programs will not help if the older worker 
with a newly learned skill and high ex- 
pectations runs into arbitrary discrimi- 
nation based solely on his chronological 
age. 

I do not claim that this bill will be the 
final or only answer to this problem. But 
it will be a big step. I firmly believe that 
if we can reduce the arbitrary policies 
and procedures which surround hiring 
practices that many older workers will 
be able to get jobs that they cannot now 
get and that their employers will be glad 
that they have the experience and steadi- 
ness of the older worker in their busi- 
nesses. For example, under the bill, em- 
ployers would not be able to set arbitrary 
age limits in their advertisements or 
orders to employment agencies. If this 
practice can be stopped I can visualize 
cases where an employer will start hir- 
ing workers older than his previous limit 
because the older worker will have a 
chance to compete for the job—letting 
his experience and work record speak for 
him. Today, the employer does not even 
have the chance to hire such a worker. 
H.R. 13054 will help to see that the older 
worker has a fair chance at the jobs 
which are open. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of the 
House to support this bill. We have legis- 
lation against discrimination in employ- 
ment based on factors unrelated to the 
job. I believe it is now time to legislate 
against one of the cruelest forms of dis- 
crimination that too many employers fol- 
low out of old beliefs and myths that 
have been proved untrue. The older work- 
ers of America will be grateful and so, 
I most certainly believe, will the employ- 
ers who find that they were needlessly 
cutting themselves out of an important 
supply of experienced and loyal workers. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has now come for a concerted effort to 
eliminate job discrimination based solely 
on age. H.R. 13054 would make a major 
contribution to that effort, and I urge 
my colleagues to give it serious consider- 
ation. It is my hope that the 90th Con- 
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gress will pass this bill and by so doing, 
declare a national policy with respect to 
the right of Americans to employment 
without regard to age. 

We are all aware of the so-called revo- 
lution in aging. Improved medical care, 
health education, conquest of many of 
the more serious diseases, higher stand- 
ards of living, and better sanitation— 
all have contributed to this revolution, 
with the result that the life expectancy 
of an American born today is 23 years 
longer than it was at the beginning of the 
century. And there is every reason to 
believe that with further medical and 
scientific advances this trend will con- 
tinue, resulting in an even longer, 
healthier span of life. 

But it is rare indeed to find an un- 
mixed blessing—and so it is with our in- 
creased life expectancy. We may have 
added many years to the lives of the 
average woman and man but to what 
purpose if at the same time those addi- 
tional years must be lived without op- 
portunities for fulfillment, independence, 
or—as the case may be—a dignified sub- 
sistence? 

Employment opportunities for older 
Americans have not kept pace with the 
revolution in aging. Unless we can bring 
about a closer relationship between em- 
ployment and ability—regardless of 
age—our longer lifespan is of little avail. 
We must consider individuals on the 
basis of what they can contribute, not on 
the basis of chronological age. Other- 
wise, we will be creating special problems 
not only for the older worker, but for the 
Nation itself as well. We must ask our- 
selves these questions: Can we afford to 
continue wasting the ability and experi- 
ence of 850,000 Americans over the age 
of 45? And can this country support the 
financial burden of an ever larger num- 
ber of persons requiring compensation 
for unemployment? 

The purpose of H.R. 13054, as stated 
in its accompanying report, is “to pro- 
mote the employment of older workers 
based on their ability.” To implement 
this, an education and information pro- 
gram would provide assistance to em- 
ployers and employees in meeting em- 
ployment problems, and would promote 
the development of private and public 
agencies for expanding employment op- 
portunities for older workers. The bill is 
commendable not only because it offers 
flexible procedures for removing discrim- 
ination in hiring, but also because it em- 
phasizes the need to bring about a basic 
change in public attitude toward the 
value of the older worker. 

The need to end arbitrary discrimina- 
tion in hiring is obvious. As the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Committee on 
Aging has so succinctly put it: 

There is no action more important in the 
new era of aging, from the standpoint of 
social, economic and health needs, than the 
elimination of job discrimination based on 
chronological age. 


H.R. 13054 seeks to redress the bal- 
ance between age and ability. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 13054, the 
wi son rimination in Employment Act 

Americans between 45 and 65 comprise 
some 27 percent of the unemployed. 
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Their talents and experience can be put 
to productive use in our communities. 
Many of our ablest citizens are in their 
senior years and they have yet to make 
some of their most valuable contribu- 
tions to meaningful jobs and in service 
to their country. In my judgment, we 
must—and we are not now fully—doing 
everything possible as a nation to forget 
the word “aged,” recognize that 
chronological age has very little to do 
what the capacity to make a useful, in- 
deed frequently a more important, con- 
tribution in many areas. Legislation such 
as this is an important corollary to the 
Older Americans Act Amendments, 
passed earlier this year; it has the po- 
tential to make real the job opportunities 
that that act is designed to encourage. 

In February of this year, I introduced 
legislation, along with Senator Javits, 
that was similar to the age discrimina- 
tion bill that was sponsored by the ad- 
ministration. I am pleased that one of 
the principal provisions in our bill has 
been incorporated into the bill reported 
by the committee. Rather than utilizing 
enforcement procedures patterned after 
the National Labor Relations Act, H.R. 
13054 adopted the recommendation of 
our bill to follow essentially the well- 
tested compliance mechanisms of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This ap- 
proach emphasizes conciliation confer- 
ence and persuasion before permitting 
the Secretary of Labor to move directly 
to the U.S. district courts in a civil 
action. 

Further, I believe that in lowering the 
age at which this bill becomes effective 
from 45 to 40, the legislation will provide 
an additional measure of assistance to 
those 24 States which now have some 
sort of age discrimination law and will 
make even more widespread the applica- 
tion of this policy in States which will 
3 this basic protection for this first 

e. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support the provisions of the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967. 
This statement of national policy is long 
overdue. 

We have in the United States today 
the means with which to add productive 
and meaningful years to the lives of mil- 
lions of older Americans. And, at a time 
when we desperately need the talents and 
energies of these people, we are indeed 
grateful that we have this capability to 
extend life. Yet ironically, and without 
purpose, we deny to many older workers 
the opportunities to remain productive 
contributors in the economy, due to dis- 
criminatory practices in hiring, often be- 
cause of age. Such practices are the 
result of only stereotyped thinking, 
thoughtlessness, and prejudice about the 
abilities of older workers. 

Age discrimination in employment is 
no longer just a problem for the job- 
seeker who is nearing retirement age. Age 
discrimination is today at the bottom of 
denied employment opportunities among 
workers in their early forties, and, in 
sóme instance, for persons as young as 35. 
The harm which these practices bring to 
the lives and families of these American 
workers is incalculable; the harm such 
practices bring to the strength of this 
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Nation is intolerable. The Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act, now before 
the House, can mark the first step in the 
effort to overcome the tragic waste of 
human resources brought about as a re- 
sult of misconception, ignorance, and 
lack of information. 

Age barriers to employment are costly 
in a social sense, are costly financially 
to workers and their families, and most 
of all are costly in terms of human wel- 
fare. 

The social costs of age discrimination 
are obvious; when older workers cannot 
find employment, the balance between 
dependent and productive workers is up- 
set. If those who remain employed be- 
come increasingly more productive, we 
might expect little or no problem. But 
we know that productivity increases are 
slow for the economy as a whole, while 
the demand for goods and services is 
moving at a much more accelerated rate. 
Under these circumstances, any poten- 
tially productive worker who cannot be 
employed becomes a dependent not only 
for himself, but for the Nation as a 
whole. And, if this worker is perfectly 
suited for the employment which he 
seeks, the loss to society because of age 
prejudice borders on the irresponsible. 

The financial costs of age barriers are 
also rather obvious. Barred from produc- 
tive work because of age discrimination, 
many people are forced to retire at the 
earliest possible moment, usually at sub- 
stantially reduced retirement incomes. 
Suffering over increasingly longer peri- 
ods of life with smaller pensions is a 
tragedy which need not happen, if early 
retirees had opportunities for employ- 
ment open to them on the basis of their 
capabilities, rather than closed on ac- 
count of their ages. 

The financial and social costs, of 
course, are nothing compared with the 
costs in terms of human suffering and 
welfare which come about as the result 
of discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment because of age. Employment plays 
a very important role in the makeup of 
the modern American and this role can- 
not be measured in the dollars he carries 
home on payday. Self-esteem, self-satis- 
faction, and personal security are im- 
portant byproducts of employment in 
industrial America. To deny a person the 
opportunity to compete for jobs on the 
basis of ability and desire, solely because 
of unfounded age prejudice, is a most 
vicious, cruel, and disastrous form of 
inhumanity. 

The bill before the House, is, of course, 
no panacea. By itself, this legislation 
cannot compel men to change their atti- 
tudes or ignore their prejudices. But this 
piece of legislation will help to focus at- 
tention upon a very serious problem. At 
the same time, the bill contains very real 
and effective tools with which to launch 
new educational and persuasive programs 
designed to eradicate discriminatory 
practices in employment. And, where 
these tools fail, the bill provides machin- 
ery to enable governments and agencies 
to prevent practices which cannot be 
otherwise overturned. The success, or 
failure, of this legislation will, in the end, 
depend upon coordinated efforts by Gov- 
ernment, employers, unions, educational 
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institutions, and private interested agen- 
cies and parties. 

As America moves into the 1970’s, the 
changes we will witness will be even more 
dramatic than they have been in the past. 
Unless we act now, the difficulties the 
older worker experiences today may be 
multiplied manifold. We must be pre- 
pared to find solutions now, and the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967 can be one of these solutions. Thank 
you. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill contains a serious flaw. I hesitate to 
vote against this bill but under the pro- 
cedure, it cannot be amended and the 
flaw is so serious that I feel I should vote 
“No” to show my protest and direct at- 
tention toward a correction. 

The flaw is with regard to including 
older employees in pension plans. The re- 
port explains section 4(f) by saying that 
an employer need not pay contributions 
for older employees, where doing so 
would violate the terms of a bona fide 
pension plan. In other words, where a 
plan will not have enough money to pay 
the stipulated benefits under a pension 
plan if they include workers who are 
over 40 when hired, they may exclude 
them from the pension plan. Many plans 
are supported by a contribution of from 
5 to 12 percent of the base wage. This 
provision would provide a legal way and 
a cash reward for the employer who will 
exclude some employees from the pen- 
sion plan. 

Most of these plans are negotiated in 
labor contracts and the contribution for 
all employees taken into consideration at 
the time the contract is agreed to. We 
should not by law interfere with rights 
already negotiated under those con- 
tracts. 

In order for a pension plan to remain 
actuarily sound, the age of beginning 
employees must be considered when 
seniority rights assure that most em- 
ployees will be over middle age; however, 
that could be taken care of by gearing 
benefits to age at the beginning of em- 
ployment rather than excusing contribu- 
tions to the plan. 

Since the language of section 4(f) is 
not clear, the language of the report is 
important. The report states that: 

This exception serves to emphasize the 
primary purpose of the bill—hiring older 
workers—by permitting employment without 
necessarily including such workers in em- 
ployee benefit plans. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has been concerned with the prob- 
lem of discrimination against older work- 
ers for a number of years. Finally, 
through the combined efforts of the ad- 
ministration, the public, and, most im- 
portantly, those Members of Congress 
who have diligently studied the prob- 
lem, we have been presented with a bill 
which offers effective solutions. The bill 
emphasizes positive programs, and pro- 
vides for punitive actions if they prove 
necessary 

HR. 13054, which has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, has the affirmative pur- 
pose of promoting employment of older 
workers based on their ability. It com- 
mits the Federal Government, or more 
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specifically, the Department of Labor, to 
develop an education and research pro- 
gram to help older workers overcome the 
frequently unfair and unjustifiable at- 
titudes of many employers against hiring 
anyone over age 40. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
Secretary of Labor would undertake and 
promote research designed to reduce bar- 
riers to the employment of older persons. 
He would make available to the inter- 
ested public the results of studies and 
any other materials developed to pro- 
mote the employment of older workers. 
He would give assistance in the develop- 
ment of State and community informa- 
tion and education programs. 

Equally important, the Secretary of 
Labor would be directed to make use of 
the public employment service system 
to develop facilities to expand the oppor- 
tunities and potentials of older workers. 

These measures strike at the heart of 
the problem. It is difficult for an individ- 
ual older worker to affect employer atti- 
tudes. But with the resources of the 
Federal Government behind him, he can 
have hope that unfounded prejudices will 
be overcome, and that employers will 
learn to judge prospective employees on 
the basis of ability, without unwarranted 
discrimination on the basis of age. 

I would hope that this campaign of 
persuasion and education would go far 
in helping older workers find employ- 
ment. In order to make the bill as effec- 
tive as possible, however, a provision is 
included which would make it unlawful 
for an employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization to discriminate 
against a worker on the basis of age. 
This legal prohibition against age dis- 
crimination in employment would be a 
powerful backup provision to the older 
worker in his efforts to overcome preju- 
dice. 

The point should be made, however, 
that the bill takes into full consideration 
the problems and interests of employers. 
It allows for situations in employment 
where age is a bona fide occupational 
qualification for a particular job. It also 
takes account of the problems of employ- 
ers in the field of pension and other 
benefit plans. The bill would permit the 
hiring of older workers without requir- 
ing that they necessarily be included in 
all employee benefit plans. This provision 
is designed to maximize employment 
possibilities without working an undue 
hardship on employers in providing spe- 
cial and costly benefits. 

I believe that H.R. 13054 is a well- 
balanced bill. It emphasizes education 
and services, and is not unduly coercive 
in intent or in fact. It recognizes the 
needs of both employees and employers. 
It fits in well with existing Federal pro- 
grams which are designed to help older 
workers upgrade their skills and become 
more competitive with younger workers. 

I believe the Congress can have no 
greater goal than to maximize our labor 
resources through full employment of 
the skills and experience of all our peo- 
ple. I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting H.R. 13054, the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, a statement 
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of national policy to promote the em- 
ployment of older workers on the basis 
of their ability alone has long been over- 
due. H.R. 13054, the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967, will prohibit 
arbitrary age discrimination practices in 
employment and help employers and 
workers find ways of overcoming the 
problems arising from the impact of age 
on employment. 

Unfavorable beliefs and generaliza- 
tions about older persons have grown up 
over the years and, in many instances, 
have hardened into restrictive policies 
and practices in the hiring of new em- 
ployees. While the employment rates 
among older workers has been consist- 
ently higher than for younger segments 
of the labor force and would indicate 
that the older worker is of great value 
to his employer, once the older worker 
leaves an employer, his opportunity for 
reemployment is usually a difficult, pain- 
ful, and slow process. Very often, the 
older worker is excluded from consider- 
ation for positions for which he is emi- 
nently qualified solely because of his age. 
Suddenly, the man of 40 or 50 years of 
age finds himself “too old to work and 
too young to retire.” Such a situation 
cannot be permitted to continue. The 
United States can ill afford not to utilize 
the skills and experience of these work- 
ers, particularly at a time when our 
need for their skills has never been 
greater. 

The supporters of this bill recognize 
that any program aims at reducing and 
ultimately eliminating age prejudice and 
bias must be a continuing and long-term 
effort. The major thrust of this legisla- 
tion is designed, therefore, to expand 
and promote the educational and infor- 
mational programs which overcome the 
many problems, actual or imagined, an- 
ticipated in the employment of older 
workers. But the bill also contains in- 
vestigative and enforcement provisions, 
and represents, in my opinion, a bal- 
anced approach to problems of discrimi- 
nation in employment because of an 
applicant’s age. 

We know that employers have, in 
many cases, contradictory attitudes to- 
ward older workers. While employed, the 
employer regards the older employee as 
experienced, reliable, a good producer, 
and as an employee with a good attend- 
ance record. But, as soon as this worker 
becomes unemployed and becomes an 
applicant for a new job for which he is 
fully qualified, the employer’s attitude 
changes. The stereotype of an inflexible 
person, in physical decline, capable of 
only low productivity, bars the employer 
from a fair evaluation of the applicant’s 
actual ability and performance record. 

Arbitrary age discrimination also has 
a damaging effect not immediately felt 
at the time the worker is looking for 
employment. Since most of our retire- 
ment systems, public and private, are 
wage-related, long spells of unemploy- 
ment or employment in marginal posi- 
tions much beneath the worker’s capa- 
bility and worth mean that when the 
older person does reach retirement age, 
he is forced to get by on the smallest of 
retirement benefits. Discriminatory prac- 
tices can, therefore and do, result in 
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long-term effects on the economic well- 
being of our older worker. As the retire- 
ment age in the United States continues 
to drop, we can expect that larger and 
larger numbers of workers, many dis- 
placed by technological advances, will 
suddenly be thrust into unemployment 
at earlier and earlier ages. The time has 
come for this Nation to affirm its belief 
that employment opportunity is a mat- 
ter of ability—not a matter of sex, race, 
or the applicant’s age. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge every 
Member to give his support to this bill 
and to work for its enactment. Thank 
you. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, the occasions 
are infrequent when we all can recognize 
and admit the existence of a problem 
within our society and want to do some- 
thing about it. But the problem ad- 
dressed by H.R. 13054 is so obvious that 
to belabor it is to dull it. I am talking 
about the frustration and failure many 
workers incur in trying to gain employ- 
ment when they happen to be 40, 50, or 
even 60 years of age. I am sure everyone 
in this Chamber knows this is so and yet, 
curiously, this bill represents the first 
serious attempt at the Federal level to try 
to do something about age discrimination 
in employment. We have long known it 
existed. We know it because we see it 
happening in our home districts and be- 
cause we have the factual evidence sup- 
plied by commission studies, those of pri- 
vate groups, and our own Government. 
Surely, we no longer need wait while the 
illogical forces of employment discrimi- 
nation on account of age force thousands 
of our good workers into productive and 
economic oblivion. 

Mr. Speaker, let us review the facts. 

There are over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion workers 45 years of age or older— 
most of them under 65—who are looking 
for work today and cannot find it, Over 
$750 million is being paid out each year 
to this group in unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Half of all private job openings are 
barred to applicants over 55; a quarter to 
those over 45. 

Over a third of all men who have been 
unemployed 27 weeks or more—the “hard 
core“ unemployed—are over 45—al- 
though this group makes up slightly less 
than a quarter of the work force. The 
percentage of older workers in this “hard 
core” category was 34.3 percent last 
year—up from 30.2 percent in 1965. 

More than half of the Nation’s poor 
families are headed by persons 45 or 
over; more than a third by persons 55 
or over. 

Mr, Speaker, the facts are clear and 
study after study has reinforced them. 
Once an older worker becomes unem- 
ployed, his chances for finding a new job 
are much less than for younger unem- 
ployed workers, and the longer the dura- 
tion of his unemployment. And history 
has shown that no substantial progress 
in this fight can be expected without leg- 
islation to back it up. 

Dr. Harold L. Sheppard of the Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 
cogently illustrated for the committee 
this very point. He compared the experi- 
ence of Negroes and older workers follow- 
ing the 1956 shutdown of the Packard 
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plant in Detroit. A study carried out 1 
year after the shutdown showed that ex- 
Packard Negroes were relatively as suc- 
cessful as whites in getting new jobs with 
Ford, General Motors, or Chrysler. By 
contrast, cross-tabulation of the propor- 
tions who obtained new jobs with the Big 
Three by age showed the following rela- 
tionships: 


Percent 
Age of workers: reemployed 
Dar — ee 58 


His explanation of the differential re- 
employment experience of Negroes and 
older workers was that Michigan had a 
fair employment practices law which 
prohibited job discrimination on the 
basis of race, while there was no parallel 
legal prohibition of discrimination be- 
cause of age. 

Mr. Speaker, this waste of humanity 
is so indecent and unnecessary. It is in- 
decent because pure and simple age dis- 
crimination is among the important 
factors that cause serious economic and 
personal problems of unemployed work- 
ers; workers who have achieved an 
abundance of skills and maturity. It is 
unnecessary because most of this dis- 
crimination on the basis of age is the 
result of either, first, a failure to realize 
how technology and the life sciences 
have combined to increase the value of 
older people’s work; or second, a failure 
to adjust welfare and pension fund plan- 
ning, and seniority provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements, to the 
facts of life and of the increasing mo- 
bility of labor. 

The surveys and studies contained in 
the Secretary of Labor’s 1965 report, 
“The Older American Worker—Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment,” document 
the common ability of older people to 
compensate in a variety of ways for 
whatever failings they are heir to be- 
cause of age. The evidence is that, in 
general, the experience that older peo- 
ple possess fully compensates for any 
loss of work capacity which might other- 
wise in varying degrees be occasioned by 
their age. 

We are learning quite a bit about the 
age factor from our experience in the 
programs conducted under the Man- 
power and Development Training Act. It 
has been observed, for example: 

That although younger trainees per- 
form better “on the average,” as high 
as 40 percent of the older trainees per- 
form “above average.” 

Although younger trainees perform 
better in shorter training courses. their 
elders often average higher in the longer 
courses involving the more extensive ex- 
ercise of judgment; and 

That there are unlimited possibilities 
for redesigning jobs to which older work- 
ers can apply their skills, thus contribut- 
ing substantially to the employer’s needs. 

Mr. Speaker, the central point is, of 
course, whether the situation of age dis- 
crimination in employment can be signif- 
icantly improved by legislative action; 
specifically, by the bill now before us. 

Mr. Speaker, any exuberant certainty 
on this score would be an attempt at 
deception. We must remember that we 
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are dealing with a maze of attitudes dif- 
ficult to identify or cure. H.R, 13054 re- 
flects no more than a conservative—but 
determined—approach to the situation. 

The bill recognizes fully the legitimacy 
of employment decisions, practices, and 
arrangements which take account of the 
facts—where they are facts—of the re- 
lationship between age and capacity. If 
someone cannot perform his or her job, 
the bill provides no relief simply because 
the individual is between the ages of 40 
and 65. It provides relief only when a 
qualified person who is ready, willing, 
and able to work is unfairly denied or 
deprived of a job solely on the basis of 
age. 

The bill recognizes two distinct types 
of unfair discrimination based on age: 
First, the discrimination which is the re- 
sult of misunderstanding of the relation- 
ship of age to usefulness; and second, 
the discrimination which is the result of 
a deliberate disregard of a worker's val- 
ue solely because of age. The results of 
the two types of discrimination are the 
same, but the remedies called for are 
different. 

The obvious remedy for discrimination 
born of misunderstanding is the use of 
education, information, and research—as 
provided for in section 3. 

The second type of unfair discrimina- 
tion is more pernicious. To eliminate this 
more serious discrimination, H.R. 13054 
provides prohibitions against specific 
practices of arbitrary discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, before summarizing the 
major provisions of the bill, I would like 
to emphasize its essential purpose as the 
promotion of the employment of older 
workers based on their ability. This would 
be done through an education and infor- 
mation program to assist employers and 
employees in meeting employment prob- 
lems which are real and dispelling those 
which are illusory, and through the util- 
ization of informal and formal remedial 
procedures. The prohibitions in the bill 
apply to employers, employment agencies, 
and labor organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now summarize the 
major provisions of the bill. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Section 3 of the bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Labor: ` 

First. To carry on a continuing pro- 
gram of education and information to 
reduce barriers to the employment of 
workers between 40 and 65 years of age; 

Second. To publish his findings for the 
promotion of the employment of these 
workers; 

Third. To foster through the public 
employment service and through cooper- 
ative effort, the development of public 
and private agencies for expanding em- 
ployment opportunities for older work- 
ers; and 

Fourth. To sponsor and assist State 
and community informational and edu- 
cational programs. 

These functions can do much to cor- 
rect age discriminatory employment 
practices and are therefore vital to the 
overall effectiveness of the bill. They are 
means of affecting salutary changes in 
attitude which will induce compliance 
with the simple justice the proposal 
espouses, thereby making enforcement 
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measures unnecessary. This viewpoint 
was corroborated by many of the wit- 
nesses, including representatives of State 
agencies and labor and management. 
PROHIBITION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 
Section 4 of the bill provides that: 


A. It shall be unlawful for an employer (of 
50 or more persons—25 or more after June 
30, 1968) : 

1. To fail or refuse to hire, or to discharge 
or discriminate against any individual as to 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privi- 
leges of employment, because of age; 

2. To limit, segregate, or classify employees 
to deprive them of employment opportunities 
or adversely affect their status; or 

3. To reduce the wage rate of any employee 
in order to comply with this act. 

B. It shall be unlawful for an employment 
agency, including the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, to fail or refuse to refer any individual 
for employment, or to classify any individual 
for employment on the basis of age. 

C. It shall be unlawful for a labor organiza- 
tion (with 50 or more members—25 or more 
after June 30, 1968) : 

1. To discriminate against any individual 
because of age by excluding or expelling him 
from membership, by limiting, segregating, 
or classifying its membership; 

2. To fail to refer for employment because 
of age in deprivation of employment op- 
portunities; or 

8. To cause an employer to discriminate 
against an individual because of age. 

D. It shall be unlawful for an employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization’ 

1. To discriminate against a person for 
opposing a practice made unlawful by this 
act, or for participating in any proceeding 
hereunder; or 

2. To use printed or published notices or 
advertisements indicating a preference, 
specification, or discrimination, based on 
age. 

E. Exceptions: 

1. Where age is a bona fide, occupational 
qualification reasonably necessary to the 
particular business. 

2. Where differentiation is based on rea- 
sonable factors other than age. 

8. To comply with the terms of any bona 
fide seniority system or employee benefit 
plan which is not a subterfuge to evade the 
purposes of this act, except that no employee 
benefit plan shall excuse the failure to hire 
an individual. 

4, To discharge or discipline an individual 
for good cause. 


It is important to note that exception 
(3) applies to new and existing em- 
ployee benefit plans, and to both the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of such 
plans. This exception serves to empha- 
size the primary purpose of the bill— 
hiring of older workers—by permitting 
employment without necessarily includ- 
ing such workers in employee benefit 
plans. The specific exception was an 
amendment to the original bill, is con- 
sidered vital to the legislation, and was 
favorably received by witnesses at the 
hearings. 

STUDY, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND REPORTING 

Section 5 directs the Secretary to study 
institutional and other arrangements 
giving rise to involuntary retirement and 
report his findings with appropriate leg- 
islative recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 

Section 13 directs the Secretary to 
make an annual report to the Congress 
regarding the activities carried on in the 
administration of this act, including an 
evaluation of the minimum and maxi- 
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mum ages established by the act, with his 
recommendations to the Congress. Sec- 
tion 3(b) further directs the Secretary, 
not later than 6 months after the effec- 
tive date of the act, to recommend to the 
Congress any measures he may deem 
desirable to change the lower or upper 
age limits established herein. 
INVESTIGATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


The investigation and enforcement 
provisions of the bill essentially follow 
those of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The enforcement provisions replace those 
in the original bill which were similar to 
the National Labor Relations Act ap- 
proach. The former authorizes the em- 
ployee, as well as the Secretary of Labor, 
to seek remedies through court action. 

The bill, in section 7, also provides that 
the Secretary may bring action to require 
compliance, As was stated, aggrieved per- 
sons may similarly bring action, but a 
condition precedent to the bringing of 
action by an individual is notice to the 
Secretary and the elapse of a period of 
60 days. This is to allow the Secretary 
to mediate the grievance. 

It is intended that the responsibility 
for enforcement, vested in the Secretary 
by section 7, be initially and exhaustively 
directed through informal methods of 
conciliation, conference, and persuasion, 
and formal methods applied only in the 
ultimate sense. 

In order for the Secretary to discharge 
his responsibilities to achieve to the 
optimum the purposes of the act, section 
7(c) provides that rights of individuals 
to bring actions shall terminate when the 
Secretary commences an action covering 
the particular grievance for which vindi- 
cation is sought. 

In summary section 7 of the bill: 

First. Authorizes the Secretary to make 
investigations and to require appropri- 
ate recordkeeping in accordance with the 
powers and procedures provided in sec- 
tions 9 and 11 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. 

Second. Directs the Secretary to at- 
tempt to secure voluntary compliance 
through conciliation before instituting 
action, and requires 60 days’ notice to 
the Secretary by persons intending to 
file civil actions to provide time for in- 
formal methods to bring about compli- 
ance with the act. 

Third. Provides for enforcement of the 
act in accordance with the powers, rem- 
edies, and procedures of sections 11(b), 
16—except (a) thereof—and 17 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, and 
section 7 of this act. Provides that 
amounts owing as a result of violation 
of this act shall be deemed to be unpaid 
minimum wages or unpaid overtime com- 
pensation for the purposes of sections 16 
and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and that liquidated damages will 
be payable only for willful violations. 

Fourth. Gives the Secretary or ag- 
grieved individuals power to bring civil 
actions for legal or equitable relief. How- 
ever, commencement of an action by the 
Secretary to enforce rights of an indi- 
vidual terminates that individual’s right 
to bring such action. 

Fifth. Requires that suits to enforce the 
act must be brought within 2 years after 
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of a willful violation, within 3 years; but 
provides that suits shall be barred 
against any employer who has relied in 
good faith upon regulations, administra- 
tive practices, or enforcement policies 
later modified, rescinded or determined 
to be invalid. 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 

Section 14 provides for concurrent 
Federal and State actions, except that in 
States having laws prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in employment because of age, 
no suit may be brought under this act be- 
fore the expiration of 60 days after pro- 
ceedings have been commenced under 
the State law—120 days during the first 
year after the effective date of the State 
law—unless such proceedings have been 
earlier terminated, and commencement 
of an action under this act shall be a 
stay on any State action previously 
commenced. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sections 6 and 9 empower the Secre- 
tary: 

First. To issue rules and regulations to 
administer the act. 

Second. To delegate authority and pay 
for technical assistance on a fee-service 
basis for aid in administering the act. 

Third. To cooperate with regional, 
State, local or other agencies and to 
cooperate with and furnish technical as- 
sistance to employers, labor organiza- 
tions, and employment agencies to aid 
in effectuating the purposes of the act. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 

Section 10 provides criminal penalties 
in the case of willful interference with 
duly authorized representatives of the 
Secretary. 

AGE LIMITATIONS 

Section 12 limits the prohibitions in 
the act to persons who are at least 40, but 
less than 65 years of age. The committee 
altered the lower age limit from 45 in the 
original bill to 40, in that testimony indi- 
cated this to be the age at which age 
discrimination in employment becomes 
evident. It is also that lower age limit 
found in most State statutes bearing on 
this subject. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Under section 15, the act becomes ef- 
fective 180 days after enactment, and 
the Secretary may extend that period or 
the effective date of any provision for an 
additional 90 days. It is not intended by 
these provisions to delay the implemen- 
tation of the legislation. Rather, it is 
intended, that a well-planned and vig- 
orous research, education, and informa- 
tion program shall be launched on en- 
actment. 

Mr. Speaker, there are now 24 States 
which have age-discrimination legisla- 
tion of the type proposed in H.R. 13054. 
Over the years, other State legislatures 
have passed resolutions declaring age 
discrimination to be against public policy. 

Studies have been made to determine 
the relative effectiveness of State laws, 
but the findings have been somewhat in- 
conclusive as many of the laws’ effects 
are difficult to measure with any degree 
of accuracy. In an analysis of responses 
to a survey conducted by the Manpower 
Administration of the Department of 
Tabor in May-June 1963 the following 
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cones were made regarding the 
Ws: 

First. The most easily measured effect 
of such laws is the reduction of age dis- 
criminatory specifications in job adver- 
tisements. Of the 11 States which have 
such provisions in their laws, seven 
stressed this effect. 

Second. Another important effect was 
the reduction in age discriminatory spec- 
ification in job orders filed with em- 
ployment agencies. 

Third. There appears to be a general 
underlying presumption of a lessening 
of discrimination in actual hiring, but 
only one State was positive and only 
three others indicated their belief that 
this is an effect. 

Fourth. The volume of complaints is 
related to public awareness of the law as 
a result of promotional activity, rather 
than to the effect of discrimination. 

Fifth. The overall reaction to the laws 
is favorable. 

Sixth. While promotion, education, 
and persuasion are most effective, en- 
forcement procedures are necessary to 
get the required attention of employers 
and others. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill can have at least 
the same salutary effects. It already en- 
joys a consensus of approval from busi- 
ness, labor, and other groups. At no time 
since the committee began consideration 
of the measure have I been advised of 
opposition from any group. During that 
consideration, incidentally, we heard 
from all interested parties and accepted 
a variety of their suggestions for improv- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for H.R. 13054 
is clear. A similar measure has been 
passed in the other body, and I hope 
we will today—with overwhelming ap- 
proval—put this legislation a step closer 
to public law. By doing so, we will be 
reasserting our dedication to equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all, and filling 
the most obvious remaining void in the 
Federal approach to this principle. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
most respects, I strongly support H.R. 
13054, the bill to ban discrimination be- 
cause of age in employment, but I think 
it is unfortunate that the bill was 
brought before this body under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 

Many of us would have supported an 
amendment on the floor to bring airline 
stewardesses under the protective cover- 
age of H.R. 13054. 

As matters now stand, these girls 
can be cast aside by their employers at 
an age when most of us consider ourselves 
very much in our prime. 

Tronically, stewardesses—who all too 
frequently are forced out of their jobs 
while still in their mid-30’s—were re- 
garded as too young for the protection 
afforded by this otherwise laudable leg- 
islation. 

Not all our airlines are guilty of this 
kind of the discrimination against the 
girls, of course. But many are—and in at 
least six cases the mandatory retirement 
age is a tender 32. 

Like stewardesses, commercial pilots 
must meet the most stringent physical 
requirements. Yet pilots who meet all the 
standards are allowed to keep flying un- 
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til they are 60. What, then, is the logic 
in grounding the girls a quarter century 
or more before the men directly respon- 
sible for the lives and safety of the 
passengers? 

I hope that eventually we in Govern- 
ment will see our way clear to helping 
these young ladies get a firmer hold on 
their glamorous but transitory jobs. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of H.R. 13054, the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967. 

For many years our increasingly 
youthful society has allowed thousands 
of skilled and competent people to slip 
into a backwash of hopelessness and de- 
spair. The cause? They were considered 
by this society to be too old. Of course, it 
is academic to debate the question of how 
old is too old, but it is patently obvious 
that as medical science enables us to live 
longer, healthier, and more productive 
lives, it is extremely foolhardy, if not 
criminal, to continue to lower the age 
ceiling in business and industry. 

As clearly stated in this bill, the setting 
of arbitrary age limits regardless of po- 
tential for job performance has become a 
common practice. Thousands of men and 
women, not yet ready for retirement, are 
being elbowed out of productivity by a 
youth fixation which ignores their skills 
and capabilities. 

This bill, very similar to one which 
I introduced in this House (H.R. 13283), 
is carefully designed to promote employ- 
ment of older persons based on ability 
rather than age. It will prohibit arbitrary 
age discrimination in employment and 
help employers and workers find ways of 
meeting problems arising from the im- 
pact of age on employment. 

Rather than being a stopgap measure, 
this legislation has obviously been drawn 
carefully and inclusively. Not only are 
direct employers enjoined from practic- 
ing age discrimination, but also employ- 
ment agencies, and labor unions. This 
legislation provides not only for employ- 
ment of these thousands of people, but 
also for advancement and equitable wage 
payments. Further, it directs the Secre- 
tary of Labor to undertake a study of the 
institutional and social conditions which 
give rise to involuntary retirement and 
report his findings, and any further leg- 
islative recommendations, to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. And most impor- 
tantly, it gives the aggrieved persons, 
along with, and through, the Secretary 
of Labor, just and adequate channels to 
enforce the provisions of the bill. 

While nearly half of the States already 
have antiage discrimination laws, there 
are still over a million Americans over 
the age of 40 who are out of work. Many 
thousands of these men and women are 
not yet ready for voluntary retirement, 
yet, while they may be at the crest of 
their skills and capabilities, employers 
ignore these skills and discard these ca- 
pabilities. 

As President Johnson pointed out in 
his message to the Congress on older 
Americans: 

Too many of our senior citizens have been 
left behind by the progress they worked most 
of their lives to create. 

We should look upon the growing number 
of older (Americans) not as a problem or a 
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burden for our democracy, but as an oppor- 
tunity to enrich their lives and, through 
them, the lives of all of us. 


I call on my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to 
grant overwhelming approval to this leg- 
islation so that our goals are defined and 
our commitment clear. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of similar legislation in this Con- 
gress, H.R. 11301, and as one who has 
been a consistent advocate of such leg- 
islation through the past several years, 
I most earnestly urge and hope that the 
House will promptly approve the meas- 
ure now before us, H.R. 13054, designed 
to prohibit age discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most disturb- 
ing problems increasingly affecting our 
American society, from the humane as 
well as economic standpoint, has been 
that of providing employment oppor- 
tunities for our older citizens. 

Paradoxically and unfortunately, al- 
though the blessings of advancing medi- 
cal research and science serve to bestow 
longer lives in our times, we neverthe- 
less have fallen into the custom, particu- 
larly in industry, of classifying men and 
women of 40 as too old.“ 

There are, of course, a great number 
of varied and practical reasons why 
business, industry, and even the Gov- 
ernment itself feels that those citizens 
entering middle age are too old to be- 
gin any new employment. Probably 
first of all, these older people, often with 
families, cannot support themselves and 
their families decently at a salary ac- 
ceptable to a younger beginner; pension 
systems developed as modern blessings 
too often prevail upon employers to deny 
positions to the middle agers; industrial 
insurance programs also often serve as a 
bar, as well as a host of other prejudices. 

The seriousness of this situation is fur- 
ther frightening when we reflect that we 
have not yet really entered into the 
promising era of peaceful production 
through the use of atomic science devel- 
opments. 

Mr. Speaker, our learned psychologists 
and psychiatrists repeatedly testify that 
experience and statistics clearly demon- 
strate that the best employee is one of 
maturity and stability and possessed of a 
high sense of responsibility. This is a 
summarized but exact description of the 
economic value of our middle-aged citi- 
zens without reference to their greater 
values. 

It has been further found that older 
workers have a 20-percent better attend- 
ance record than younger employees; 
that employees 45 and over had 2.5 per- 
cent fewer disabling injuries, and 25 
percent fewer nondisabling injuries than 
the younger workers; that voluntary 
turnover rates are less among older em- 
ployees; that the older worker is very 
likely to possess more skills, training, 
and all-around knowledge than younger 
people. 

In summary, study and experience has 
demonstrated the economic wisdom of 
hiring older workers, not to mention the 
great contribution that would thus be 
given to the national welfare and the 
personal health and happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

There is then, Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
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vious need for the establishment, now, of 
this public policy, and approval of this 
legislation ought not to be further 
delayed. 

All of the provisions proposed in this 
bill are in full accord with our basic 
American tradition; they are all eco- 
nomically feasible, and they are all in 
the best national interest. 

In patriotic consideration of the na- 
tional welfare and in Christian concern 
for our older workers, I earnestly urge 
the immediate and overwhelming ap- 
proval of this measure. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to support H.R. 13054, entitled 
“The Age Discrimination Employment 
Act of 1967.” 

The passage of this bill today will be 
something of a personal satisfaction be- 
cause both in the 88th Congress and 89th 
Congress I introduced bills similar to the 
one under consideration today. In the 
89th Congress, our bill, H.R. 10211, in- 
troduced in August of 1965, incorporates 
the spirit and many of the provisions of 
the measure we are now considering. 
Our bill went further, however, and 
called for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Older Workers in the Department of 
Labor. 

On January 23, 1967, the President, in 
his Older American message, recom- 
mended this act. He pointed out the 
age situation involved hundreds of thou- 
sands, not yet old enough to voluntarily 
retire, who find themselves jobless be- 
cause of arbitrary age discrimination. 
We have pretty near full employment 
today but it is rather startling that there 
is a hard core of 850,000 people over 45 
who are presently unemployed. It is 
these persons who draw the millions of 
dollars in unemployment insurance. 
They make up nearly half of the long- 
term unemployment. 

It is encouraging to note that there 
has been a lot of State legislation in 
this area. There are now 24 States which 
have age discrimination legislation of 
the type proposed in H.R. 13054. 

Another reason I am so pleased to 
support the passage of this bill today is 
because it has the strong support of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, an organiza- 
tion in which I have had membership 
in Aerie No. 385 for many years. This 
great organization has been engaged in 
strong efforts for many long years in 
behalf of this legislation. Membership in 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles is a fam- 
ily custom with the Randalls. Some of 
my near relatives who have now passed 
on would have regarded this as a proud 
day to see a bill such as this on its way 
to being passed into law. 

In the hearings before the General 
Subcommittee on Labor I noted Mr. 
Charles Rowan, chairman, Jobs after 40 
Committee, Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
testified, as did William A. “Red” Mc- 
Cawley, of Belleville, Il., grand worthy 
president of the million member Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles. 

It was significant that both of these 
gentlemen testified that while there is 
concern for our older folks 65 and older, 
some of the most completely forgotten 
and neglected workers in the country 
today are those between 40 and 65, too 
young to retire on social security, but too 
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old to find a job. Put in different 
language, this means persons in this age 
bracket are regarded as too old to work 
and too young to die. 

There is no problem as long as a man 
of 40-65 in the prime of life continues to 
hold a job. At that point he is regarded 
as a valuable employee because of his 
experience and good judgment. Just let 
him lose his job and he will have a most 
difficult time trying to find another one. 
For this reason those who are in this age 
bracket live in constant fear that if they 
lose their job they will not be able to find 
another. This is an anomalous situation 
because during this century the life ex- 
pectancy of the average American has 
increased 20 years. Yet the hiring policies 
of many employers are rooted in past 
prejudices and past practices. It seems 
irrational for society on the one hand 
to do everything possible to extend the 
life span of a man, and on the other 
hand throw him out to a sort of scrap 
heap as unusuable, solely because of his 
chronological age. 

This bill certainly represents a definite 
step in the right direction but un- 
fortunately it leaves some important 
things as yet undone. Because of the 
parliamentary situation this bill was 
considered under a suspension of the 
rules which precludes the offering of per- 
fecting amendments. First, there is no 
provision for a worker, in the 40 to 65 
range, to participate in some of the pen- 
sion or retirement programs available to 
his fellow workers. There should be 
specific provisions to make certain that 
workers in the 40-to-65 age bracket can 
participate in all pension and retirement 
programs available to other workers re- 
gardless of age. 

The second thing that we would hope 
could be added without too great a delay 
in a later enactment would be a provi- 
sion to make the hiring of older work- 
ers more enthusiastically supported by 
employers. In our bill, H.R. 10211, in the 
89th Congress, we provided for a Bureau 
of Older Workers which was to investi- 
gate tax policies leading to employment 
of persons over 40. Testimony in the 
hearings leading up to this bill revealed 
that because of pension plans and fringe 
benefits and other items it cost employ- 
ers $265 a year more to hire a man aged 
55, as against a man aged 25. Now if we 
could provide for a tax credit so that the 
employer could claim the $265 as a com- 
plete tax credit, we would eliminate al- 
together and completely what is de- 
scribed as the economic factor or barrier 
against the hiring of older persons. Once 
this were accomplished it would mean 
that some teeth could be put into a bill 
that would bar discrimination because 
of age just as much as because of sex 
or race. 

A favorable result of such a tax de- 
duction equal to the added cost of doing 
business because of the hiring of older 
workers would be that employers would 
cooperate in support of such legislation 
and in addition those thousands of em- 
ployers with fewer than 25 workers 
would, I expect, voluntarily extend em- 
ployment opportunity to older workers. 

We are moving in the right direction 
by the passage of this bill today, yet we 
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cannot say our responsibilities to older 
workers have been fully discharged until 
the two improvements I enumerated 
above, to wit, full participation of older 
workers, in pension, and retirement pro- 
grams are available, as well as some sort 
of tax deduction or credit is granted to 
employers to eliminate the economic fac- 
tor or burden on the employer, due to 
the added cost of hiring older workers. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 13054. 
As so well pointed out by the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
the able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins], there are many older workers 
who have held jobs in the mines who are 
now being discriminated against because 
of age. I believe that passage of this bill 
will be particularly helpful in the State 
of West Virginia. 

West Virginia does not have a State 
law, as do 24 other States having laws 
against age discrimination. But the con- 
ditions are such as to make a Federal law 
help the men and women of West Vir- 
ginia a great deal. More than one out of 
every five residents of West Virginia are 
between the ages of 45 and 64. From 1960 
to 1966, the actual number of men and 
women in this age group rose from 372,- 
000 to 385,000—which is an increase of 
3.5 percent. At the same time, the total 
population of the State decreased by 3.6 
percent over the same period, largely due 
to the number of young people leaving 
the State for jobs elsewhere. 

For too many men and women in West 
Virginia and the Nation, age is frequent- 
ly used as an excuse for refusing a job to 
a person. This is not only unfair; it is 
uneconomic. Frequently, older workers 
make better workers because they are 
more experienced, more level-headed and 
also more stable—they hold their jobs 
more steadily than any younger workers 
looking around to see if the grass might 
not be greener someplace else. 

For all these reasons, I hope that the 
bill will pass by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much gratified at the prospect that the 
House will today pass a very monumental 
piece of legislation for which I have long 
labored. It will prohibit, after the effec- 
tive date of this act, any employer, em- 
ployment agency, or labor union employ- 
ing more than 50 people from discrim- 
inating against any employee on account 
of age. After 1968 it will prohibit any em- 
ployer, employing more than 25 em- 
ployees from discriminating on account 
of age. In addition to this prohibition this 
bill contains many statutory provisions 
which will be very valuable to older per- 
sons in enjoying fair opportunity to work 
in America. The Full Employment Act of 
1946, in the introduction and passage 
of which I had a part, never intended to 
limit the intent of that act to exclude 
employment on the grounds of race, sex, 
and age. It intended that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should pursue 
provisions which would provide an eco- 
nomic climate which would provide a fair 
opportunity to work at decent conditions 
to all people ready, willing, and able to 
work. I introduced, on August 17, H.R. 
12405, a comprehensive bill aimed at at- 
tacking many different problems con- 
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fronting senior citizens including this 
problem of discrimination against em- 
ployees on account of age. 

I appeared on that date before the 
General Labor Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
considering this legislation, H.R. 13054, 
and my bill H.R. 12405, attacking other 
problems confronting senior citizens 
other than age discrimination. The dis- 
tinguished chairman [Mr. DENT] as- 
sured me that at a later time his sub- 
committee would act on the other parts 
of my bill dealing with age discrimina- 
tion, employment, and recreation. I also 
pointed out the need for Congress to go 
further. In addition, I testified about the 
many other needs of our senior citizens 
which must be met if we are to deal 
equitably and fairly with their problems. 

Mr. Speaker, when I say discrimina- 
tion on account of age I mean discrimi- 
nation at all ages. For example, I cer- 
tainly think there should be some pro- 
hibition against airlines from excluding 
their stewardesses merely on account of 
age. 

Mr. Speaker, I include my statement 
before the Subcommittee of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of August 17, 
chaired by the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. Dent] at this 
point in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLAUDE 
PEPPER BEFORE THE House GENERAL LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE EDUCATION AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to thank the 
members of the excellent House General 
Subcommittee on Labor for giving me this 
opportunity to testify as to the need to pro- 
vide greater working opportunities for older 
workers. I would also like to commend this 
committee for the excellent job of investiga- 
tion it has been doing and, I am sure, will 
continue to do on this matter of vital im- 
portance to our nation. 

The problems facing our senior citizens 
have been receiving increased attention in 
the past several years, both in the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, All of the investigations and 
studies made so far point to the inescap- 
able conclusion that something must be 
done to solve the employment problems of 
older workers, yet very few substantive pro- 
grams have resulted from these reports and 
hearings. We must provide meaningful oppor- 
tunities for employment to the thousands 
of workers 45 and over who are well qualified 
but nevertheless denied jobs which they 
may desperately need because someone has 
arbitrarily decided that they are “too old.“ 

Although statistics show that as a nation 
we are growing younger, the absolute num- 
ber of olders persons in the society con- 
tinues to increase. By 1975, it is estimated 
that almost 65 million persons will be 45 
and over. Today, the worker aged 45 or over 
comprises 27% of all the unemployed and 
40% of the long-term unemployed and 
these workers receive more than % of a bil- 
lion dollars in unemployment insurance 
each year. In 1965, the Secretary of Labor 
reported to the Congress that approximately 
half of all private job openings were barred 
to applicants over 55; a quarter to those 
over 45; and almost all to those over 65. At 
the same time that the older workers are 
being forced by new technological advances 
to retire earlier, medical science is discover- 
ing ways to enable them to live longer. We 
are thus faced with the serious prospect of 
privation and poverty for a great number of 
this expanding population who will be in- 
voluntarily retired in the years ahead. There 
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are, of course, Many areas of study which 
should be pursued in order to solve this 
dilemma, but the most important single 
thing which we can do is to provide older 
workers with the opportunity to work and 
to support themselves as they have been 
doing all their lives. 

Not only is employment important to the 
economic well-being of our older population, 
it is also important to their mental and 
physical health. In a recent position state- 
ment on the employment of older people the 
American Medical Association stated, “It is 
difficult to prove that physical or mental ill- 
ness can be directly caused by denial of em- 
ployment opportunities. However, few 
physicians deny that such a relationship ex- 
ists.” Many older persons, educated to the 
pioneer concept of work as a good in itself 
and leisure time as wasted time, are unable 
or unwilling to adapt to the creative use of 
their leisure time. They need to feel that 
they are in some way performing a contri- 
bution to society. 

The bill which I introduced yesterday— 
The Older Workers Employment Act of 
1967—attempts to attack this problem fac- 
ing the older American on several fronts, 
combining all the best features of several 
earlier bills I introduced, including H.R. 9207 
and H.R. 9898. It not only prohibits arbitrary 
discrimination against hiring older workers, 
but also offers meaningful job opportunities 
to many who could not otherwise find em- 
ployment, provides for the construction of 
senior centers, and provides for the study 
and investigation of possible alternative an- 
swers to the problems now confronting us. 

I am primarily concerned with emphasiz- 
ing that the problem of the older worker is 
one of the greatest importance. Considered 
purely from the psychological point of view, 
if the involuntary unemployment of the 
older worker continues to increase, we shall 
have on our hands a great problem in the 
re-education of these people so that they 
may face the prospect of 20 to 25 years of 
retirement without anxiety and depression. 
Economic aspects of involuntary unemploy- 
ment—or early retirement—are of even more 
serious consequence, for the importance of 
earned income in the budget of many of the 
elderly is paramount. 

The bill which I have introduced is aimed 
at these problems. It will operate by “pro- 
viding these age groups with opportunities 
for useful work, part-time and full-time, 
paid and volunteer, will bring them needed 
income, will benefit their physical and men- 
tal health; and will be a means of providing 
services needed by all age groups which are 
not now being provided.” 

Older workers often find it very difficult 
to surmount the assumption that they are 
unable physically or mentally to handle any 
new work because of their age. Title II of my 
bill would attempt to fight this discrimina- 
tion by making it unlawful for employers, 
employment agencies, or labor organizations 
to discriminate against any individual solely 
because of age, except in cases where age is 
a bona fide occupational qualification. Vio- 
lation of these prohibitions would be pun- 
ishable by civil penalties. Administration of 
the bill would be in the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor, with the 
Secretary of Labor empowered to carry on 
a continuing program of education and in- 
formation, 

The elimination of age discrimination in 
employment will be a major step towards 
the goal of a better life for older citizens, 
but while it insures that available jobs will 
not be refused to qualified applicants, it does 
not insure a job for every older worker who 
wants one. In this day of rapidly improving 
technology, many older workers find their 
skills outmoded and their jobs abolished as 
new and more efficient methods of produc- 
tion are adopted. In order to combat the 
tightening job market, it will be necessary 
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to provide work opportunities for older per- 
sons. Title III of my bill will help to increase 
the availability of work by anticipating jobs 
on Federally supported programs and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to provide 
training for older workers to fill these jobs. 

To create further job openings, the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 will be amended to 
provide for a Senior Service Corps. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare will 
be authorized to supply part-time paid jobs 
in community service p: to workers 
aged 60 and over who are unable to secure 
full-time employment or to those who need 
to supplement an inadequate retirement in- 
come. Such jobs would provide a viable solu- 
tion to the problem facing the worker who 
has exhausted his other means of support, 
but has not as yet found suitable employ- 
ment. Those senior citizens who do not need 
jobs, but desire to work in community serv- 
ice programs on a volunteer basis, would be 
encouraged to work in the Senior Service 
Corps, and they would be eligible to receive 
out-of-pocket expenses from the program. 

The Act would be further amended to pro- 
vide the authorization of a special grant pro- 
gram to provide for the construction and 
operation of senior citizen activity centers. 
Some of these have been operated by pioneer- 
ing communities for a number of years and 
represent the most significant and promising 
new instrumentality yet devised to meet the 
many and varied needs of older people. A 
center facility, adequately staffed and effec- 
tively operated, permits older people to de- 
velop programs which explore their interests 
and provide new opportunities for self-im- 
provement. Centers can provide intellectual 
and recreational stimulation, offer private 
and personal counseling, provide referral 
services, and offer information about other 
services available to the elderly in their com- 
munities. 

Many communities which are anxious to 
begin such a program, do not have the avail- 
able funds. My bill would provide “seed 
money” to enable communities to begin de- 
veloping these programs. 

In order to open the way to constructive 
and satisfying roles in employment and re- 
tirement, a great deal of further study is 
needed. Therefore, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare are authorized under Title IV of my 
bill to conduct and support research pro- 
grams in such areas as: early or flexible re- 
tirement plans, continuing education and 
retraining program for workers who are em- 
ployed in order to prepare them for new jobs, 
and advance planning of manpower require- 
ments. In addition, there is authorized to be 
appointed by the President, a Commisssion 
on Lifetime Adult Education. This commis- 
sion may hold hearings and study the afore- 
mentioned proposals in order to make legis- 
lative recommendations on these problems, 
and shall cease to exist after its report has 
been filed. 

Finally, the Secretary of Labor is directed 
to study the feasibility and desirability of a 
transitional allowance system for older work- 
ers between the ages of 55 and 65 who are 
unemployed and have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation. Within two years 
of the Secretary’s report, the President will 
be directed to submit a report to Congress on 
the means to eliminate the gaps and inade- 
quacies in workmen’s compensation and dis- 
ability insurance systems, particularly as 
they adversely affect the employment of 
older workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems which plague 
the older worker today are indeed serious. 
As the longevity of our population increases, 
we shall probably move into an era where the 
periods of education, work, and retirement 
in a man’s lifetime will assume equal impor- 
tance. By acting now to give each man the 
opportunity to work as long as he chooses 
and to enter retirement willingly, we will 
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have taken a great step toward insuring a 
happy and satisfying working life culmi- 
nating in a constructive and useful retire- 
ment. But we must act now, for today’s older 
worker has no time to wait. 

I urge the members of this excellent sub- 
committee to recommend an expanded pro- 
gram to solve the employment problems of 
the older worker and the senior citizen, 50 
that they may be able to increase their stand- 
ard of living, while at the same time aid in 
decreasing the growing poverty which has 
ensnarled so much of our nation. 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, few if any 
bills which Congress has passed this year 
can surpass the pending legislation in the 
potential for removing discrimination 
and for promoting social justice. 

Of the multitude of ways in which man 
discriminates against his fellow man, one 
of the most difficult to oppose effec- 
tively—and to overcome personally—is 
discrimination in employment because of 
age. 

The bill before us, Mr. Speaker, marks 
a major step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing this particular form of discrimination 
and of assuring greater equality of op- 
portunity for all our people. 

As a sponsor of very similar legislation 
during the past 3 years, together with a 
series of related bills aimed at advancing 
these same objectives, I wholeheartedly 
support the present bill. Its enactment 
into law will be a fitting and effective 
companion to the bill we enacted last 
year which made special provision for 
counseling, training, and placement 
services for older workers under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, a 
bill which I was also privileged to co- 
sponsor. 

Few social probems have become so 
serious and widespread in so short a time, 
chiefly because of the unfortunate trend 
in much of business and industry which 
denies to persons over 40 or 45 or 55, as 
the case may be, the opportunity even to 
be considered for employment, regardless 
of their qualifications or capabilities. 

Men and women who, through no fault 
of their own, find themselves out of work 
and over 40 have been the forgotten 
people of our time. They have been vic- 
tims of the myth that holds they are too 
settled, too hard to retrain, and have too 
little time left to make valuable contri- 
butions to new employers. The facts are 
otherwise, however, and it is up to Con- 
gress to help relieve the anxieties that 
beset millions of the middle-aged and 
eliminate the obstacles that stand in the 
way of full opportunity for all. 

When a man or woman of 55, for in- 
stance, loses his job, he faces the pros- 
pect of long months of frustration, fear, 
and insecurity as he searches for a new 
one. And the odds are heavily against 
his finding new employment similar in 
kind and pay to his former position—no 
matter how skilled and experienced and 
vigorous he may be. The cost of such an 
experience in terms of mental anguish, 
family suffering, lost income, and dam- 
aged self-respect is too high to measure. 
One must observe it at firsthand—as I 
am confident many of our colleagues 
have—to appreciate how painful and 
how unnecessary it all is. 

A number of recent studies, Mr. 
Speaker, including those undertaken by 
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the Departments of Commerce and La- 
bor, document the seriousness of age dis- 
crimination. Here are some of their find- 
ings: 

First, over three-quarters of a million 
persons 45 years of age or older—most 
of them under 65—are looking for work 
and cannot obtain it; they comprise 27 
percent of the unemployed but 40 per- 
cent of the long-term unemployed; and 
they account for three-quarters of the 
$1 billion in unemployment benefits 
which are disbursed annually. 

Second, one-half of all the job open- 
ings that develop in the private econ- 
omy each year—nationally—are closed 
to applicants over 55, and one-quarter 
are unavailable to persons over 45. 

Third, though 24 of the States, in- 
cluding New Jersey, do have laws ban- 
ning age discrimination, many of the 
laws have not been implemented and 
most of the States lack the resources to 
assure compliance. 

Fourth, 26 of the 50 States have no 
laws at all prohibiting age discrimina- 
tion in employment, and in those States 
more than half of all employers set spe- 
cific age limits—usually between 45 and 
55—beyond which workers will not be 
considered for employment regardless of 
ability. 

Fifth, once a person over 45 loses a 
job, the chances against finding another 
like it are 6 to 1 against him. And the 
older a person is and the less education 
and training he has, the more hopeless 
his problem becomes. The number of 
older workers continues to grow, and 
should the economy fail to continue 
growing as rapidly as the working-age 
population, conditions for the older 
worker can only become much worse. 

There are reasons, of course, why age 
discrimination is so dishearteningly 
widespread. They are not malicious rea- 
sons, for business and industry do not 
seek to persecute middle-aged workers. 
Employers are concerned, however, that 
older workers may be less physically ca- 
pable, less adaptable to new conditions, 
that they sometimes lack special skills 
and training and have a shorter period of 
work expectancy, that pension plans cost 
more for older workers, and that young- 
er workers can be employed for less mon- 
ey—all of which may add to the cost 
of ‘cd business in a highly competitive 
field. 

On the other hand, when older appli- 
cants are, in fact, more capable and de- 
pendable, as these studies have demon- 
strated is often the case, or when re- 
training and the acquisition of new skills 
is feasible—and the study made for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center as well as the experience under 
experimental retraining programs dem- 
onstrate the adaptability and employ- 
ability of older workers—then job dis- 
crimination hurts not only the deprived 
applicants but the employers and our 
economy and society as well. 

This is especially true when dis- 
crimination consists of the blunt, blind 
refusal, rigid and unbending, to employ 
workers once they have passed an arbi- 
trary age, however able or qualified they 
may be. As we have seen, such a closed- 
door policy only adds to long-term un- 
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employment, higher relief costs, and ex- 
tensive human suffering and despair. 

The pending bill, Mr. Speaker, will 
deal wtih this problem directly and ef- 
fectively. I would illustrate this conten- 
tion by including herewith, as a part of 
my remarks, a portion of the November 
13 issue of section 2 of the Prentice-Hall 
Lawyer’s weekly report, “What’s Hap- 
pening in Washington.” Though I do not 
share the fears of this analysis, assum- 
ing a responsible attitude on the part of 
business, this report indicates that the 
legislation is considered significant and 
potentially effective enough to warrant 
the immediate and active interest of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The report follows: 

Concress Moves To Ban AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT 

Congress is putting the finishing touches 
on legislation to prohibit employers from 
arbitrarily discriminating in hiring because 
of applicant's age (S. 830 and H.R. 13054). 
The Senate has already passed S. 830, with 
some modifications to meet industry objec- 
tions. The House is expected to act shortly. 
While being hailed by proponents as non- 
controversial, the legislation could open a 
Pandora’s box for employers, some business 
spokesmen feel. 

How the legislation would work: It would 
cover workers between 40 to 65. You could 
not: discriminate because of age when hiring 
or firing, or in compensation, terms, condi- 
tions or privileges of employment; limit, 
segregate or classify employees by age if it 
would adversely affect their employment op- 
portunities; specify age for eligibility when 
advertising for new employees, or give pref- 
erence because of age. 

However, there would be these excep- 
tions: (1) When age is a bonafide occupa- 
tional qualification, (2) Companies wouldn’t 
have to take recently hired older workers 
into their pension plans. (3) Seniority rules 
that apply to newly hired older workers. 

Not excepted from the bills are manage- 
ment training programs. Congress feels that 
such a broad exception could be a big loop- 
hole in age-job discrimination. However, the 
committees handling the bill did recognize 
that age might be a legitimate consideration 
for management training. 

Enforcement could be tough. Unlike the 
roundabout method the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission has to follow 
(through individual suits and referring vio- 
lations to Justice for action), the Secretary 
of Labor would be able to start injunction 
proceedings on his own. Proceedings for will- 
ful obstruction of administration of the Act 
could result in fines of up to $500, a year 
in jail, or both. However, private citizens who 
want to prosecute under the Act would have 
to give the Secretary 60 days in which to 
seek compliance through conciliation before 
they could start suit. The Secretary will issue 
Regulations on record keeping, investiga- 
tions and the like, when the bill becomes 
law. 

What to do. Start now to look over your 
age policies in hiring, for promotions and 
other job benefits. If age is a factor in per- 
sonnel decisions, be prepared to prove the 
reasons aren’t discriminatory. 


Mr. Speaker, about 40 million older 
workers would be protected by this leg- 
islation. The protection is needed, and 
the pending bill would provide it in a 
reasonable, workable, and just way. I 
urge our colleagues to pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the House sus- 
pond the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
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The question was taken. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify Mem- 
bers, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 13, not voting 75, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 422] 
YEAS—344 
Dow Irwin 
Addabbo Dowdy Jacobs 
bert Downing Jarman 
Anderson, Ill. Dulski Joelson 
Anderson, Duncan Johnson, Calif 
Tenn. Eckhardt Johnson, 
Andrews, Ala. Edwards, Ala. Jones, Ala 
Andrews, Edwards, Calif. Jones, N.C. 
N. Dak Edwards, La. Karsten 
Arends Ellberg Karth 
Ashbrook Erlenborn Kastenmeter 
Ashmore Esch Kazen 
Ayres Eshleman Kee 
Baring Evans, Colo Keith 
Barrett Everett 
Belcher Evins, Tenn, King, Calif. 
Bennett Fallon ing, N.Y. 
2 Far rwan 
ie Fascell Kluczynski 
Biester Feighan Kornegay 
Bingham Pino Kuykendall 
Blackburn Fisher Kyl 
Blanton Flood Kyros 
Blatnik Flynt Laird 
Bolter Tord. Gerald loner 
n ord, R. t 
Bow rd, Lennon 
Brademas William D. Lipscomb 
Brasco Lloyd 
Bray Friedel Long, La 
Brinkley Fulton, Pa. Long, Md 
Brock Fulton, Tenn, McCarthy 
Brooks qua McClory 
Brotzman Galifianakis McClure 
Brown, Calif. Gallagher McCulloch 
Brown, Mich. Gardner McDade 
Brown, Ohio Garmatz McDonald, 
Broyhill, N.C, Gathings Mich, 
Broyhill, Va. Gettys McEwen 
Buchanan Giaimo McFall 
Burke, Fla Gibbons McMillan 
Burke, Mass. Gilbert Macdonald, 
Burleson Gonzalez Mass. 
Burton, Calif. Goodell MacGregor 
Burton, Utah Goodling Machen 
Bush Gray Mahon 
Byrne, Pa Green, Pa, Mailliard 
Byrnes, Wis Griffiths Marsh 
Cabell Gross Martin 
Cahill Grover Mathias, Calif. 
Carey Gubser tsunaga 
Carter Gurney 
Casey Hagan Mayne 
Cederberg Haley Meeds 
Chamberlain Hall Meskill 
Clancy Halpern Michel 
Clark Hamilton Miller, Calif. 
Clawson, Del Hammer- Miller, Ohio 
Cleveland schmidt Mills 
Cohelan Hanley Minish 
Coliter Hanna nk 
Conable Hansen, Idaho Minshall 
Conte Hansen, Wash. Mize 
Conyers Harrison Moore 
Corbett Harsha Moorhead 
Corman Harvey Morris, N. Mex. 
Cowger Hathaway Morse, Mass, 
Cramer Hawkins Mosher 
Culver Hays Moss 
Cunningham Hébert Murphy, II 
Daniels Hechler, W. Va. Murphy, N.Y. 
Davis, Ga. Helstoski ers 
Davis, Wis. Henderson Natcher 
Dawson Herlong Nedzi 
de la Garza Hicks Nix 
Delaney Holifield O'Hara, III 
Dellenback Holland O'Hara, Mich. 
Denney Hosmer O'Konski 
Dent Howard Olsen 
Derwinski Hull Patman 
Devine Hungate Patten 
Dingell Hunt Pelly 
Dole Hutchinson Pepper 
Donohue Ichord Perkins 
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Pettis Rostenkowski ‘Taylor 
Philbin Roth Teague, Calif. 
Pike Roudebush Teague, Tex. 
Poage Roush Tenzer 
Poff bal 
Pollock Rumsfeld Thomson, Wis. 
Pool Ruppe Tiernan 
Price, Il. Ryan Udall 
Price, Tex St Germain Ullman 
Pryor Schadeberg Utt 
Pucinski Scherle Vander Jagt 
Purcell Scheuer Vigorito 
Quie Schneebeli Waldie 
Quillen Schweiker Walker 
Railsback Schwengel Wampler 
Randall Selden Watkins 
Rees Shipley Whalen 
Reid, III Shriver Whalley 
Reid, N.Y. Slack White 
Reifel Smith, Calif. Whitten 
Reinecke Smith, N.Y Wiggins 
Smith, Okla. Williams, Pa. 
Rhodes, Ariz. Snyder Wilson, Bob 
Rhodes, Pa. 8 Winn 
Riegle Stafford Wydler 
Rivers Staggers Wylie 
Robison Stanton Wyman 
Rodino Steiger, Ariz Yates 
Rogers, Colo. Steiger, Wis. Young 
Rogers, Fla. Stubblefield Zablocki 
Rooney, N.Y. Stuckey Zion 
ey, Sullivan Zwach 
Rosenthal Talcott 
NAYS—13 
Abernethy Montgomery Smith, Iowa 
Colmer O'Neal, Ga. Waggonner 
Fountain Passman Whitener 
Jonas Rarick 
Kleppe Satterfield 
NOT VOTING—75 
Abbitt Gude Sandman 
air Halleck Saylor 
Annunzio Hardy t 
Ashley Heckler, Mass. Sikes 
Aspinall Horton Sisk 
tes Jones, Mo Skubitz 
Battin Kupferman 
Bell Stephens 
Betts Latta Stratton 
Boland Lukens t 
Bolling Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Broomfield Mathias, Md. ck 
Button Monagan Tunney 
Celler Morgan Van Deerlin 
Clausen, Morton Vanik 
Don Multer Watson 
Nelsen Watts 
Daddario Nichols Widnall 
Dickinson O'Neill, Mass. Williams, Miss, 
Diggs Ottinger illis 
Dorn Pickle Wilson, 
Dwyer Pirnie Charles H. 
Edmondson Resnick Wolff 
Findley Roberts Wright 
Frelinghuysen Ronan Wyatt 
Green, Oreg. St. Onge 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 


the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Hal- 
ve Annunzio with Mrs. Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Latta. 

Mr, Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Adair, 

Mr, Onge with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr, Stratton with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Battin. 
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Tunney with Mr. Vanik. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Stephens. 


and PASSMAN changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay. ” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
830) to prohibit age discrimination in 
employment. 
saree Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 


lows: 
S. 830 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act of 1967”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) in the face of rising productivity and 
affluence, older workers find themselves dis- 
advantaged in their efforts to retain employ- 
ment, and especially to regain employment 
when displaced from jobs; 

(2) the setting of arbitrary age limits re- 
gardless of potential for job performance has 
become a common practice, and certain 
otherwise desirable practices may work to 
the disadvantage of older persons; 

(3) the incidence of unemployment, espe- 
cially long-term unemployment with result- 
ant deterioration of skill, morale, and em- 
ployer acceptability is, relative to the younger 
ages, high among older workers; their num- 
bers are great and growing; and their em- 
ployment problems grave; 

(4) the existence in industries affecting 
commerce of arbitrary discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age burdens com- 
merce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to promote employment of older persons 
based on their ability rather than age; to 
prohibit arbitrary age discrimination in em- 
ployment; to help employers and workers 
find ways of meeting problems arising from 
the impact of age on employment. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
undertake studies and provide information 
to labor unions, management, and the gen- 
eral public concerning the needs and abilities 
of older workers, and their potentials for 
continued employment and contribution to 
the economy. In order to achieve the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
carry on a continuing program of education 
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and information, under which he may, among 
other measures: 

(1) undertake research, and promote re- 
search, with a view to reducing barriers to 
the employment of older persons, and the 
ar nr of measures for utilizing their 
skills; 

(2) publish and otherwise make available 
to employers, professional societies, the var- 
ious media of communication, and other in- 
terested persons the findings of studies and 
other materials for the promotion of employ- 
ment; 

(3) foster, through the public employment 
service system and through cooperative 
effort, the development of facilities of public 
and private agencies for expanding the op- 
portunities and potentials of older persons; 

(4) sponsor and assist State and commu- 
nity informational and educational pro- 
grams. 

(b) Not later than six months after the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
recommend to the Congress any measures 
he may deem desirable to change the lower 
or upper age limits set forth in section 12. 

PROHIBITION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for an 
employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual or otherwise discriminate 
against any individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privi- 
leges of employment, because of such indi- 
vidual’s age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual's age; or 

(3) to reduce the wage rate of any em- 
ployee in order to comply with this Act. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for an employ- 
ment agency to fail or refuse to refer for 
employment, or otherwise to discriminate 
against, any individual because of such in- 
dividual's age, or to classify or refer for em- 
ployment any individual on the basis of such 
individual's age. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for a labor or- 
ganization— 

(1) to exclude or to expel from its mem- 
bership, or otherwise to discriminate against, 
any individual because of his age; 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify its mem- 
bership, or to classify or fail or refuse to refer 
for employment any individual, in any way 
which would deprive or tend to deprive any 
individual of employment opportunities, or 
would limit such employment opportunities 
or otherwise adversely affect his status as 
an employee or as an applicant for employ- 
ment, because of such individual's age; 

(3) to cause or attempt to cause an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an individual 
in violation of this section. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to discriminate against any of his employees 
or applicants for employment, for an employ- 
ment agency to discriminate against any in- 
dividual, or for a labor organization to dis- 
criminate against any member thereof or 
applicant for membership, because such indi- 
vidual, member, or applicant for member- 
ship, has opposed any practice made unlaw- 
ful by this section, or because such indi- 
vidual, member, or applicant for membership 
has made a charge, testified, assisted, or par- 
ticipated in any manner in an investigation, 
proceeding, or litigation under this Act. 

(e) It shall be unlawful for an employer, 
labor organization, or employment agency 
to print or publish, or cause to be printed 
or published, any notice or advertisement re- 
lating to employment by such an employer 
or membership in or any classification or 
referral for employment by such a labor 
organization, or relating to any classification 
or referral for employment by such an em- 
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ployment agency, indicating any preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination, 
based on age. 

(f) It shall not be unlawful for an em- 
employment agency, or labor 


(1) to take any action otherwise pro- 
hibited under subsection (a), (b), (e), or (e) 
of this section where age is a bona fide occu- 
pational qualification reasonably necessary to 
the normal operation of the particular busi- 
ness, or where the differentiation is based on 
reasonable factors other than age; 

(2) to observe the terms of a bona fide 
seniority system or any bona fide employee 
benefit plan such as retirement, pension, or 
insurance plan, which is not a subterfuge to 
evade the purposes of this Act, except that 
no such employee benefit plan shall excuse 
the failure to hire any individual; or 

(8) to discharge or otherwise discipline an 
individual for good cause. 


STUDY BY SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Labor is directed 
to undertake an appropriate study of insti- 
tutional and other arrangements giving rise 
to involuntary retirement, and report his 
findings and any appropriate legislative 
recommendations to the President and to the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec, 6. The Secretary shall have the 
power— 

(a) to make delegations, to appoint such 
agents and employees, and to pay for tech- 
nical assistance on a fee-for-service basis, as 
he deems necessary to assist him in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act; 

(b) to cooperate with regional, State, local, 
and other agencies, and to cooperate with 
and furnish technical assistance to employ- 
ers, labor organizations, and employment 
agencies to aid in effectuating the purposes 
of this Act. 


RECORDKEEPING, INVESTIGATION, AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall have the 
power to make investigations and require 
the keeping of records necessary or appropri- 
ate for the administration of this Act in ac- 
cordance with the powers and procedures 
provided in sections 9 and 11 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended 
(29 U.S.C. 209 and 211). 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall be en- 
forced in accordance with the powers, reme- 
dies, and procedures provided in sections 11 
(b), 16 (except for subsection (a) thereof), 
and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 211 (b), 216, 
217) and subsection (c) of this section. Any 
act prohibited under section 4 of this Act 
shall be deemed to be a prohibited act un- 
der section 15 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 215). 
Amounts owing to an individual as a result 
of a violation of this Act shall be deemed 
to be unpaid minimum wages or unpaid 
overtime compensation for purposes of sec- 
tions 16 and 17 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C, 216, 217) : 
Provided, That liquidated damages shall be 
payable only in cases of willful violations of 
this Act. In any action brought to enforce 
this Act the court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant such legal or equitable relief as may 
be appropriate to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, including without limitations judg- 
ments compelling employment, reinstate. 
ment or promotion, or enforcing the liabil- 
ity for amounts deemed to be unpaid mini- 
mum wages or unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion under this section. Before instituting 
any action under this section, the Secretary 
shall attempt to eliminate the discrimina- 
tory practice or practices alleged, and to ef- 
fect voluntary compliance with the require- 
ments of this Act through informal methods 
of conciliation, conference, and persuasion. 

(c) Any aggrieved individual may bring 
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a civil action in any court of competent ju- 
risdiction for such legal or equitable relief 
as will effectuate the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, That the right of any individual 
to bring such action shall terminate upon 
the commencement of an action by the Sec- 
retary to enforce the right of such individual 
under this Act. 

(d) No civil action may be commenced by 
any individual under this section until the 
individual has given the Secretary not less 
than sixty days’ notice of an intent to file 
such action. Such notice shall be filed— 

(1) within one hundred and eighty days 
after the alleged unlawful practice occurred, 
or 

(2) in a case to which section 13(b) ap- 
plies, within three hundred days after the 
alleged unlawful practice occurred or with- 
in thirty days after receipt by the individual 
of notice of termination of proceedings un- 
der State law, whichever is earlier. 


Upon receiving a notice of intent to sue, 
the Secretary shall promptly notify all per- 
sons named therein as prospective defend- 
ants in the action and shall promptly seek 
to eliminate any alleged unlawful practice 
by informal methods of conciliation, con- 
ference, and persuasion. 

(e) Sections 6 and 10 of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act of 1947 shall apply to actions un- 
der this Act. 


NOTICES TO BE POSTED 


Src. 8. Every employer, employment agency, 
and labor organization shall post and keep 
posted in conspicuous places upon its prem- 
ises a notice to be prepared or approved by 
the Secretary setting forth information as 
the Secretary deems appropriate to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec, 9. In accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Labor may issue 
such rules and regulations as he may con- 
sider necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out this Act, and may establish such rea- 
sonable exemptions to and from any or all 
provisions of this Act as he may find neces- 
sary and proper in the public interest. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 10. Whoever shall forcibily resist, op- 
pose, impede, intimidate, or interfere with a 
duly authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary while he is engaged in the performance 
of duties under this Act shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $500 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
by both: Provided, however, That no person 
shall be imprisoned under this section ex- 
cept when there has been a prior conviction 
hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11, For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, labor 
organizations, corporations, business trusts, 
legal representatives, or any organized 
groups of persons. 

(b) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
who has twenty-five or more employees for 
each working day in each of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or preceding 
calendar year: Provided, That prior to June 
30, 1968, employers having fewer than fifty 
employees shall not be considered employers. 
The term also means any agent of such a 
person, but such term does not include the 
United States, a corporation wholly owned 
by the Government of the United States, or 
a State or political subdivision thereof. 

(c) The term “employment agency” means 
any person regularly undertaking with or 
without compensation to procure employees 
for an employer and includes an agent of 
such a person; but shall not include an 
agency of the United States, or an agency of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, 
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except that such term shall include the 
United States Employment Service and the 
system of State and local employment serv- 
ices receiving Federal assistance. 

(d) The term “labor organization” means 
a labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, and any agent of such 
an organization, and includes any organiza- 
tion of any kind, any agency, or employee 
representation committee, group, association, 
or plan so engaged in which employees par- 
ticipate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours, or other terms or condi- 
tions of employment, and any conference, 
general committee, joint or system board, or 
joint council so engaged which is subordinate 
to a national or international labor organi- 
zation. 

(e) A labor organization shall be deemed to 
be engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce if (1) it maintains or operates a hiring 
hall or hiring office which procures employees 
for an employer or procures for employees 
opportunities to work for an employer, or (2) 
the number of its members (or, where it is 
a labor organization composed of other labor 
organizations or their representatives, if the 
aggregate number of the members of such 
other labor organization) is fifty or more 
prior to July 1, 1968, or twenty-five or more 
on or after July 1, 1968, and such labor or- 
ganization— 

(1) is the certified representative of em- 
ployees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended; or 

(2) although not certified, is a national 
or international labor organization or a local 
labor organization recognized or acting as 
the representative of employees of an em- 
ployer or employers engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce; or 

(3) has chartered a local labor organization 
or subsidiary body which is representing or 
actively seeking to represent employees of 
employers within the meaning of paragraph 
(1) or (2); or 

(4) has been chartered by a labor organiza- 
tion representing or actively seeking to rep- 
resent employees within the meaning of 
paragraph (1) or (2) as the local or sub- 
ordinate body through which such employ- 
ees may enjoy membership or become affil- 
lated with such labor organization; or 

(5) is a conference, general committee, 
joint or system board, or joint council sub- 
ordinate to a national or international labor 
organization, which includes a labor organiza- 
tion engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce within the meaning of any of the 
preceding paragraphs of this subsection. 

(f) The term “employee” means an indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

(g) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States; or between a State and any place 
outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia, or a possession of the United 
States, or between points in the same State 
but through a point outside thereof. 

(h) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce“ means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

(i) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal Zone, 
and Outer Continental Shelf lands defined 
in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 


LIMITATION 


Sec. 12. The prohibitions in this Act shall 
be limited to individuals who are at least 
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forty years of age but less than sixty-five 
years of age. 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Src. 13. The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally in January a report to the Congress cov- 
ering his activities for the preceding year and 
including such information, data, and recom- 
mendations for further legislation in con- 
nection with the matters covered by this 
Act as he may find advisable. Such report 
shall contain an evaluation and appraisal by 
the Secretary of the effect to the minimum 
and maximum ages established by this Act, 
together with his recommendations to the 
Congress. In making such evaluation and 
appraisal, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration any changes which may have oc- 
curred in the general age level of the popula- 
tion, the effect of the Act upon workers not 
covered by its provisions, and such other 
factors as he may deem pertinent. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


Sec. 14, (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the jurisdiction of any agency of any State 
performing like functions with regard to 
discriminatory employment practices on ac- 
count of age except that upon commence- 
ment of an action under this Act such action 
shall supersede any State action, 

(b) In the case of an alleged unlawful 
practice occuring in a State which has a law 
prohibiting discrimination in employment 
because of age and establishing or authoriz- 
ing a State authority to grant or seek relief 
from such discriminatory practice, no suit 
may be brought under section 7 of this Act 
before the expiration of sixty days after 
proceedings have been commenced under the 
State law, unless such proceedings have been 
earlier terminated, provided that such sixty- 
day period shall be extended to one hundred 
and twenty days during the first year after 
the effective date of such State law. If any 
requirement for the commencement of such 
proceedings is imposed by a State authority 
other than a requirement of the filing of a 
written and signed statement of the facts 
upon which the proceeding is based, the 
proceeding shall be deemed to have been 
commenced for the purposes of this subsec- 
tion at the time such statement is sent by 
registered mail to the appropriate State 
authority. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. This Act shall become effective one 
hundred and eighty days after enactment 
(except (a) that the Secretary of Labor may 
extend the delay in effective date of any pro- 
vision of this Act up to an additional ninety 
days thereafter if he finds that such time 
is necessary in permitting adjustments to 
the provisions hereof, and (b) that on or 
after the date of enactment the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
its provisions). 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of $3,- 
000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DENT 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dent: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 830 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
13054, as passed by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13054) was 
laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVING CERTAIN BENEFITS 
FOR EMPLOYEES WHO SERVE IN 
HIGH-RISK SITUATIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13798) to improve certain benefits for 
employees who serve in high-risk situ- 
ations, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 13798 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 911 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 1136), is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(11) the travel expenses of officers and 
employees of the Service for up to two round 
trips each year for purposes of family visita- 
tion in situations where the family of the 
officer or employee is prevented by official 
order from accompanying such officer or em- 
ployee to, or has been ordered evacuated 
from, his assigned post because of danger 
from hostile activity, except that, with re- 
spect to any such officer or employee whose 
dependents are located abroad, the Secre- 
tary may authorize such additional trips as 
he deems appropriate not to exceed the 
equivalent cost of two round trips of less 
than first class to the District of Columbia, 
and the travel expenses of officers or em- 
ployees stationed abroad (or their depend- 
ents located abroad), for purposes of family 
visitation in emergency situations involving 
personal hardship: Provided, That the facili- 
ties of the Military Airlift Command shall 
be utilized whenever possible for travel au- 
thorized under this section.” 

Sec. 2. Immediately after section 943 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 944. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary is authorized 
to provide medical services under part E of 
this title beyond the date of death or sepa- 
ration of an officer or employee.” 

Sec, 3. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 63 of 
title 5, United States Code (which relates to 
leave), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“$6325. Absence resulting from hostile ac- 
tion abroad 

“No leave shall be charged to the account 
of any officer or employee for absence, not to 
exceed one year, due to any injury incurred 
while serving abroad and resulting from war, 
insurgency, mob violence, or similar hostile 
action: Provided, That the injury shall not 
have been due to vicious habits, intemper- 
ance, or willful misconduct on the part of 
the officer or employee.” 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of such 
subchapter is amended by adding the follow- 
ing item at the end thereof: 


“6325. Absence resulting from hostile action 
abroad.“ 


(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall take effect as of 
the first day of the first pay period which 
began on or after January 1, 1965. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13798 contains three 
sections which were included in similar 
or identical language in the so-called 
Hays bill that passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1965, The other body failed 
to act on that bill and sent it back to the 
House of Representatives in 1966, a sub- 
stitute bill with many provisions that 
had never been considered by the House 
committee. 

Let me explain briefly each of the 
three sections of H.R. 13798. Section 1, 
page 1, line 8; page 2, line 14, authorizes 
the payment of travel expenses for fam- 
ily visitation of employees stationed 
abroad at posts where dependents may 
not accompany them. 

There is authority for the payment of 
a separation allowance, but not for a 
separation travel allowance. This section 
provides such authority. The Depart- 
ment of State attempted to deal with the 
matter by regulation, but the GAO chal- 
lenged the legality of the regulation. 

Although this amendment is occa- 
sioned by the situation in Vietnam from 
which dependents have been excluded 
since early 1965, it would be applicable 
to comparable situations in other parts 
of the world. 

The maximum allowance is the cost of 
two round trips per year between the 
officer’s post and Washington—economy 
or tourist class, not first class. The pres- 
ent cost of a round trip between Saigon 
and Washington is $1,207, economy class. 
More frequent trips are permissible 
within this maximum if the family is 
living closer to the officer’s post, as, for 
example, in Bangkok or Manila. Wher- 
ever possible, the Military Airlift Com- 
mand is to be used. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment to this bill is a simple amendment 
to change the name which we used as 
Military Air Transport to the new official 
title, Military Airlift Command. 

This authority does not guarantee an 
officer these trips. Its availability at all 
times is subject to the needs of the serv- 
ice. No extra money accrues to the officer 
if he does not or cannot use the author- 
ized travel. 

This section also authorizes—page 2, 
lines 9 and 10—family visitation travel 
in emergency situations involving per- 
sonal hardship for an officer or his de- 
pendents located abroad, for example, a 
death in the family. Existing law does 
not authorize this type of payment. 

Section 2, page 2, lines 15 to 21, au- 
thorizes medical benefits now available 
under the Foreign Service Act for officers 
and employees to be continued beyond 
the date of separation and for depend- 
ents beyond the date of the death or sep- 
aration of an officer or employee. 

Under existing law medical benefits for 
officers and employees cannot be con- 
tinued beyond the date of separation 
from the service, and dependent benefits 
cease automatically at the time the em- 
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ployee dies or is separated from the 
service. 

This is not an elaborate postretire- 
ment medical plan. It deals only with 
emergency and accute hardship cases. As 
an example, the wife of an officer is hos- 
pitalized, and the officer dies while she 
is hospitalized. Her medical benefits 
cease immediately. This would permit a 
continuation of the benefits until she re- 
covers. 

Section 3, page 2, line 22; page 3, line 
13, provides that no charge against leave 
for a period up to 1 year will be made for 
absence from employment resulting from 
hostile activity. This makes it possible to 
retain an employee in a full pay status for 
a period up to 1 year plus any sick and 
annual leave that may be due him. 

The purpose of this provision is to take 
care of longtime recovery. The Federal 
Employees Compensation Act—FECA— 
deals with payments and benefits arising 
from partial or complete disability. 

If any individual must retire for dis- 
ability, he chooses disability under the 
Foreign Service Act if he is covered by 
that act—which provides a 40-percent 
minimum of his salary—or under 
FECA—which provides 6634 of his salary 
with a range from $245 per month to 
$1,437 per month, depending upon his 
salary. 

This amendment is made retroactive in 
its application to January 1, 1965, to 
cover those injured in the attack upon 
the chancery in Saigon. About 30 indi- 
viduals would be covered by the amend- 
ment, 10 of whom were injured in con- 
nection with the attack upon the 
chancery in Saigon. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that among 
those injured in this attack were several 
people who were young in years, and 
young in service with the Government. 
I am thinking especially of one who was 
a girl who was in her early twenties, 
who was partially blinded as a result of 
this bomb, and who had to spend a long 
time in the hospital. Because of her age, 
she had been with the Government only 
a few months, and thus had only a few 
days of sick leave. If this bill is not passed 
she would lose all the pay for all the time 
she was in the hospital. I understand 
that she is in rather serious fmanclal 
straits because of the extra medical ex- 
penses incurred and the loss of her earn- 
ing power. 

The estimated costs of the first year for 
the three agencies covered would be for 
section 1, $197,760; section 2, $17,500; 
section 3, $15,000; a total of $230,250. 

This bill came out of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs unanimously. One Mem- 
ber voted present but otherwise all votes 
were in favor of it. 

I urge that the House pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOL- 
TON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Foreign Service offers 
many compensations to those who serve 
their country abroad. Some of these are 
tangible; some are intangible. But today 
Foreign Service also presents these in- 
dividuals with hazards and difficulties 
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not foreseen when Congress passed the 
Foreign Service Act in 1946. 

The chairman of our Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and 
Foreign Operations, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hayes], has 
amply described the circumstances that 
have created the need for this bill. I can 
assure the members of the House that the 
subcommittee examined all the angles 
and issues involved. 

In this bill we are not embarking upon 
costly and elaborate fringe benefits for 
our overseas personnel. Rather we have 
confined our amendments of the basic 
law to those few provisions that will pro- 
vide some small but significant benefits 
for service in hazardous areas. The pro- 
longed separation of families presents 
strains and emotional involvement with 
which many of us are familiar. In au- 
thorizing occasional travel for family 
visitation under carefully drawn lan- 
guage, we are attempting to permit those 
serving in posts in Vietnam to have some 
normal family association. 

Our Foreign Service personnel are un- 
armed, yet serving in a war-torn area. 
They are killed and injured just as our 
military personnel are. Many of them 
are individuals with little or no previous 
Government service. Hence the lack of 
opportunity to accumulate sick leave 
upon which they may draw when they 
are seriously injured, presents them with 
a most distressing situation. I might 
inform the House that at least two ci- 
vilian employees have been permanently 
blinded as a result of service in Vietnam. 
In all, about 30 individuals thus far 
would benefit from the extended sick 
leave given them. Many of them can, 
after medical attention and vocational 
rehabilitation, return to Government 
service. The very least we can do for 
these people is to provide some period 
during which they may be able to be 
treated and returned as productive 
citizens. 

I hope that this House will pass H.R. 
13798 by a unanimous vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 13798, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
1 tee passed. 

motion reconsider w. 
the table. Ape 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a similar Senate bill (S. 1785) 
to improve certain benefits for employees 
who serve in high-risk situations, and 
for other purposes. 

1 Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

S. 1785 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
911 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1136), is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
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semicolon and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(11) the travel expenses of officers and 
employees of the Service for up to two round 
trips each year for purposes of family visita- 
tion in situations where the family of the 
officer or employee is prevented by official 
order from accompanying such officer or em- 
ployee to, or has been ordered evacuated 
from, his assigned post because of danger 
from hostile activity, and the travel expenses 
of officers or employees stationed abroad, for 
purposes of family visitation in emergency 
situations involving personal hardship: Pro- 
vided, That the facilities of the Military Air 
Transport Service shall be utilized whenever 
possible for travel authorized under this sec- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. Immediately after section 943 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 944. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary is authorized 
to provide medical services under part E of 
this title beyond the date of death or sep- 
aration of an officer or employee.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 63 
of title 5, United States Code (which relates 
to leave), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

§ 6325. Absence resulting from hostile action 
abroad 

“No leave shall be charged to the account 
of any officer or employee for absence, not to 
exceed one year, due to any injury incurred 
while serving abroad and resulting from war, 
insurgency, mob violence, or similar hostile 
action: Provided, That the injury shall not 
have been due to vicious habits, intemper- 
ance, or willful misconduct on the part of 
the officer or employee.” 

(b) The analysis at the be of such 
subchapter is amended by adding the follow- 
ing item at the end thereof: 

“6325. Absence resulting from hostile action 
abroad.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall take effect as of the 
first day of the first pay perlod which began 
on or after January 1, 1965. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 1785, 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 13798, as passed by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 
ga to reconsider was laid on the 


A similar House bill (H.R. 13798) was 
laid on the table. 


INCREASE OF TIMBER SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1136) to amend section 9 of the act of 
May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as amended 
and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), re- 
lating to surveys of timber and other 
forest resources of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1136 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 9 of the Act of 
May 22, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 699, 702; 
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16 U.S.C. 581h), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “$2,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 65,000,000“. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

For a number of years, since 1928, the 
Forest Research Act has provided funds 
for the taking of a survey of American 
forest lands. The increased cost of this 
survey over the years finally led the 
Congress in 1962 to set an annual ceiling 
of $2.5 million for the taking of this 
survey. 

The timber survey is a basic inventory 
of one of our most important natural 
resources. Through periodic inventories 
in each State, the public is furnished 
comprehensive facts on the area and 
condition of forest lands, the volume, 
quality, and location of standing timber; 
present and prospective growth of tim- 
ber stands; losses from fire, insects, and 
other destructive agents; and the har- 
vest of timber for industrial uses. Since 
about one out of every three trees in the 
United States is in Federal ownership, 
it is important for intelligent manage- 
ment of our national forests, as well as 
State and privately owned forests, to 
have current and accurate data on the 
extent, location, and composition of our 
timber supply as a sound basis for pro- 
gram and policy decisions. 

The purport of this bill, S. 1136, is to 
raise the ceiling that has prevailed up 
to this time from $2.5 million to $5 mil- 
lion. This is brought about because the 
actual money spent on these surveys an- 
nually is hovering close to the ceiling at 
this time. It is believed from experience 
that the requirement will increase with 
the coming years. A 6-percent increase 
in research related to the survey has been 
the experience in connection in recent 
years. Moreover, there will be pay in- 
creases to foresee in connection with 
this as with other like activities. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress is asked to be fore- 
sighted and to provide a higher ceiling 
of $5 million for carrying on this 
survey. 

The forest survey provides the only 
comprehensive source of basic informa- 
tion on one of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant natural resources. It provides facts 
on the area, condition, and productivity 
of forest lands; the volume, kind, qual- 
ity, and location of standing timber; the 
present and prospective growth of tim- 
ber of various species; losses to fire, in- 
sects, diseases, and other destructive 
agents; the present and prospective vol- 
umes of timber cut for various forest 
products; and interpretations of infor- 
mation on timber supplies and timber 
use to provide factual guides to the con- 
servation and use of the Nation’s forest 
land and timber resources. 

Mr. Speaker, this survey is of immense 
value to industry, and in the time ahead 
I am sure it will be even more so be- 
cause of the increasingly technical and 
scientific operations of industry in its 
use of forest products. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
passage of S. 1136. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I wonder if the gentleman 
could inform the House why, on page 4 
of the report, under the paragraph en- 
titled “Cost,” the statement appears 
that— 

Based on the experience since 1962, the 
committee would expect an increased cost of 
$150,000 during the first year with propor- 
tionate future increases— 


But still we are doubling the ceiling, 
making it a total of $5 million annually 
through the mid-1970's, instead of tak- 
ing this up at another time annually. I 
ask this question particularly in view of 
the alleged economy wave that is before 
us at this particular time. 

Mr. DOW. There is no bar to the action 
of the Appropriations Committee from 
year to year. 

What this bill does is to provide lee- 
way, so that we do not have to come to 
this body every year to raise the ceiling, 
and it permits flexibility in the perform- 
ance of this survey. That I think is the 
purpose of this bill. We might note also 
that the appropriation demanded by the 
House for $2.5 million for this year, was 
cut slightly by the Senate. It is not con- 
sidered adequate by the Department of 
Agriculture. Initially the Department of 
Agriculture had asked for elimination of 
the ceiling altogether, In response to the 
wishes of the Senate, under this bill S. 
1136, we settled for a stated ceiling of 
$5 million, based on the understanding of 
the authorities in the Department of 
Agriculture about the need in the next 
few years. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I think all of us 
appreciate the need for good and excel- 
lent husbandry in our national forests. 
It is rather amazing to see in this report 
that one out of every three trees in the 
United States is now under direct con- 
trol of the National Forest Service. Cer- 
tainly we must do our job well, but none 
of us on this floor is fooled by an au- 
thorization which is in excess of an ap- 
propriation. We quite often hear the 
counterargument that if we do not want 
to appropriate in times of expenditure 
tightening, we should not authorize it. 
This works both ways. 

Besides, I submit there is nothing 
wrong with coming to the people’s Repre- 
sentatives regularly to justify any au- 
thorization, whether it be with each 
Congress, or whether it be annually. On 
that basis, although the intent of the 
bill is good, I would decry the cost ceil- 
ing of more than double. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to the gentleman, I am delighted that 
he believes the intent of the bill is good. 
From year to year the Appropriations 
Committee is in a position to carry out 
the intent by its control of the funds. 
There is nothing here that prevents that. 
We are simply carrying out the intent 
suggested by the gentleman, which is to 
look forward with some vision of the 
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growing needs of our Forestry Service 
and forestry industries in the years to 
come. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to support S. 1136. 

This bill is noncontroversial and in 
light of the changes of the times and 
ever-increasing inflation and demands 
on the Forest Service is certainly in line 
with economy and good management 
practices. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1136, to increase the timber 
survey authorization. 

In this period of budgetary stress, the 
Congress must examine carefully pro- 
posals to expand expenditures. The 
forest survey, through the encourage- 
ment of sound resource development, is 
one program which returns many times 
its original investment. 

The costs of conducting the forest sur- 
vey have risen substantially since the 
present authorization was established in 
1962. The Department of Agriculture— 
which wholeheartedly endorses this leg- 
islation—informs me that the program 
is bumping the $242 million maximum. 

The surveys periodically inventory the 
area and condition of forest lands; the 
volume, quality, and location of standing 
timber; present and prospective growth 
of timber stands; losses from fire, in- 
sects, and other destructive agents; and 
the harvest of timber for industrial uses, 
In addition, the surveys provide current 
estimates of timber supplies and the out- 
look for future timber demands. 

When the McSweeney-McNary Forest 
Research Act was originally enacted in 
1928, a single nationwide survey was 
authorized. However, since timber sup- 
plies are continually changing, and mod- 
ern industrial development requires up- 
to-date resource information, subsequent 
authorizations have recognized the need 
for periodic reinventory of our forest 
resources. 

The U.S. Forest Service has attempted 
to establish the resurvey on a 10-year 
rotation basis, but increasing costs have 
made this goal impossible with the exist- 
ing $244 million limitation. 

Because of dollar limitations, the De- 
partment has been forced in the past to 
rotate the survey on a region-by-region 
basis. Many studies vital to the con- 
tinued growth of our Nation’s forest re- 
sources and development have been post- 
poned for lack of funds. For example, 
the Forest Service has, for some time, 
sought to extend their timber supply 
survey of Douglas-fir in the regions west 
of the Cascade Mountains to the Pon- 
derosa pine regions in eastern Oregon 
and Washington. This study, crucial to 
lumbermen in the Pacific Northwest, has 
not been conducted because of insuffi- 
cient funds. 

I am greatly concerned that the stud- 
ies at this time must be limited to the 
Douglas-fir region when the pine regions 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and California have an urgent need for 
and a great dependence upon the level 
of Federal timber management. 

Mr. Speaker, extending the authori- 
zation for the forest survey will insure 
adequate and coatinuing inventories of 
our forest resources and provide the in- 
formation necessary for timber conserva- 
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tion and management. I strongly recom- 
mend to my colleagues S. 1136. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 1136. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks with respect to the legislation 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVING CERTAIN LIMITATIONS 
ON OCEAN CRUISES 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 12639, to remove certain limita- 
tions on ocean cruises, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12639 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
613(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1183), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) If the Secretary of Commerce finds 
that the operation of any passenger vessel 
with respect to which a contract for the pay- 
ment of an operating-differential subsidy has 
been entered into under section 603 of this 
title effective before January 2, 1960, is re- 
quired for at least one-third of each year, 
but not for all of each year, in order to 
furnish adequate service on the service, 
route, or line covered by such contract, he 
may amend such contract to agree to pay an 
operating-differential subsidy for operation 
of the vessel (1) on such service, route, or 
line for such part of each year, and (2) on 
cruises for all or part of the remainder of 
each year if such specific cruise is approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce under sub- 
section (d) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (d) of section 613 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, is hereby repealed. 

(b) Subsections (e) and (f) of section 613 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, are hereby redesignated as subsec- 
tions (d) and (e), respectively, including 
any references thereto. 

Sec.3. Section 613 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, is repealed ef- 
fective on the last day of the three-year 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, so as to provide greater 
flexibility than is available under exist- 
ing law with regard to American pas- 
senger vessels in cruise trades. 

When the 1936 act was enacted, pas- 
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senger vessels were essential for overseas 
travel. Under that act the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to pay operat- 
ing-differential subsidy for the operation 
of vessels, including passenger vessels, on 
trade routes determined to be essential 
by the Secretary under section 211 of the 
act. 

In recent years, largely through the 
development of large-scale, safe, and 
dependable overseas air transport, oper- 
ators of passenger vessels have found 
that such vessels go through slow seasons 
each year during which they earn little 
profit, or even operate at a loss on their 
prescribed essential trade routes. 

In other words, the demand for point- 
to-point transportation by a passenger 
ship in most areas today is insufficient to 
maintain successful operations on a year- 
round basis. This fact has affected for- 
eign passenger lines as much as it has 
American. 

In fact, the foreigners were first to go 
“off route” during the slack seasons on 
their regular services. Thus, there has 
been a substantial upsurge in ocean 
cruises during the very period of the year 
when traffic is slack on regular routes. 

In 1961, the Secretary of Commerce 
proposed legislation which would au- 
thorize the payment of operating-differ- 
ential subsidy under the 1936 act for the 
operation of passenger vessels on cruises 
not on the essential trade routes during 
the slack season on the essential service 
to which such vessels were assigned. 

On the basis of the recommendations 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
after full hearings in 1961, there was 
enacted into law Public Law 87-45, which 
recognized the prevailing situation con- 
cerning the diminishing demand for 
year-round point-to-point passenger 
ship operations, and the increased de- 
mand for cruise operations. 

Under that act, subject to certain safe- 
guards set forth therein, the former 
Federal Maritime Board was authorized 
to approve applications for the payment 
of operating-differential subsidy for the 
operation of passenger vessels on cruises 
for up to 120 days in each year. 

The operations of Public Law 87-45 
have generally been successful and have 
enabled operators of American-flag pas- 
senger vessels to participate in the grow- 
ing cruise trade, with significant reduc- 
tions in losses previously experienced 
during the slack season on the essential 
trade routes. 

Since 1961, there have been further 
shifts in the pattern of operations on the 
essential trade routes and in the cruise 
business. Both the slack season on the 
regular routes and the cruise season have 
become longer. Accordingly, this legisla- 
tion is necessary in order to enable the 
existing American passenger operators to 
accommodate their operations to the in- 
creasing cruise trade and diminishing 
passenger requirements on point-to- 
point operations. 

By doing so these operators will be able 
to minimize their losses on their regular 
trade routes; enhance American-flag 
participation in the rapidly growing 
cruise business from our shores; and, of 
course, make significant contributions to 
our balance-of-payments problem. 
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In 1964, the latest year for which the 
Maritime Administration submitted fig- 
ures, about 220,000 passengers traveled 
between the Atlantic coast and the Carib- 
bean in passenger vessels and of this 
total only about 28,000 traveled in Amer- 
ican-flag vessels. American-flag vessels, 
therefore, obtained about 13 percent of 
this business. 

The Maritime Administration, testify- 
ing on behalf of the Department of Com- 
merce, expressed the belief that more ex- 
tended cruising than is permitted by ex- 
isting law, with permission to carry one- 
way passengers and mail and cargo under 
the conditions stated in the bill, would 
tend to reduce the losses suffered by some 
passenger ships, 

This is permissive legislation only. 
Specific cruises must be approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and then only to 
the extent adequate service is otherwise 
furnished on the essential trade route. 

The bill as reported would, first, limit 
the cruising privilege to existing sub- 
sidized passenger-ship operators; sec- 
ond, require the vessels of such operators 
to serve their regular trade routes for at 
least one-third of each year; and third, 
provide for repeal of section 613 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, effective on 
the last day of the 3-year period which 
begins on the date of enactment of the 
act. 

This legislation will not result in any 
increased cost to the Government. On 
the contrary, it is expected that enact- 
ment hereof will be beneficial to the Gov- 
ernment by virtue of decreased losses to 
the operator. 

A quorum being present, it was the 
unanimous view of the committee that 
this is desirable legislation and the com- 
mittee urges its prompt enactment. 

Mr. HALL Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. In the broad experience of 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, is there a shortage of berths 
on spaces in U.S. ships, on the currently 
allowable 4-months’ cruise basis in the 
Latin American and Caribbean routes? 

I have not heard of anyone who has 
not been able to get on an American 
bottom in a cruise ship in this area. I 
was just wondering if there was a gen- 
eral shortage of spaces available. 

Mr. GARMATZ. There is some short- 
age, but as I said before, only 13 percent 
of the total number of passengers are 
going on American ships and the rest on 
foreign ships. 

Mr. HALL Then this would help our 
outfiow of dollars if we used American 
bottoms instead of foreign ships for the 
traveling American public. Is that the 
gentleman’s position? 

Mr. GARMATZ. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, is there any sub- 
sidy built into this legislation which 
would permit American lines to go on 
cruises rather than the original intent 
of subsidies, which was, of course, to 
make American bottoms competitive 
with foreign bottoms in foreign com- 
merce? 
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Mr. GARMATZ. It would be the same 
if they were on a cruise run or a regular 
trade route. It would be the same sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. HALL. But we would not be sub- 
sidizing it in 8 months more than we 
would be for the 4 months out of the 
year? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. HALL. We would just be allowing 
more American bottoms to compete. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL, Is there any question of 
competition with the additional Ameri- 
can bottoms that would be allowed for 
this additional period of time with those 
who have already assigned routes in the 
Latin American or Caribbean area? I 
am simply trying to determine whether 
this legislation brought up here under 
suspension of rules today, would allow 
additional lines franchised by the United 
States—or American bottoms as we re- 
fer to them—to operate in an area where 
we already have franchised American 
bottoms that have regularly assigned 
routes. 

Mr. GARMATZ. They could operate 
in the area but not in direct competition 
with the regular lines. 

Mr. HALL. There is no way under this 
additional legislation, permissible or 
otherwise, where they would be in direct 
competition with existing assigned regu- 
lar commercial routes for cruising or 
other purposes? 

Mr. GARMATZ. There would not be. 

Mr. HALL. It would seem to me that 
this might double the competition on 
existing assigned routes, but the gentle- 
man assures us that this will not be true? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. It would not be true by vir- 
tue of assigning 8 months for cruising 
instead of 4 months? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. How could this be? Would 
it be because they would be precluded 
from using existing routes already fran- 
chised, or could the gentleman explain 
it to the House? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No, they do not di- 
rectly serve the same routes. 

Mr. HALL. And they would not be 
competitive? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. They 
would not be. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in further response to the 
gentleman from Missouri, I think the 
point is that the basic legislation whioh 
we passed some years ago 
quires that the Maritime Administration 
approve each such off-route cruise, and 
under the policy guidelines they are not 
supposed to approve it if they find that 
there is a possibility of injury to another 
American-flag operator operating in the 
same area. So while conceivably, from a 
legal point of view, it might increase com- 
petition, still the experience under the 
law as it now exists would indicate this 
has not been the case, and I would not 
anticipate it would be any more so sim- 
ply because we extend the time in which 
U.S.-flag vessels would be allowed to en- 
gage in the cruise trade. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Can the 
gentleman explain why we have to have 
this legislation? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Yes. The answer to 
that is really very simple. It is a by- 
product of a very dramatic shift in pas- 
senger ship travel. With the advent of 
jet aircraft and rapid transportation, 
nobody except maybe a few people who 
for one reason or another do not like to 
fly use a ship as a means of transporta- 
tion. They may go somewhere by ship 
because they like to travel on a ship, but 
the point-to-point transportation of pas- 
sengers has declined at a very rapid rate 
as the cruise business, that is, taking a 
ship for leisure rather than to get some- 
where, increased. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why would 
one increase the traffic, in a sense, of a 
particular route, since it is limited any- 
way? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. What we are saying 
is that vessels which were built with 
Government subsidy and operated with 
subsidy are running unprofitable voy- 
ages, particularly on the long-haul 
routes such as between here and the east 
coast of South America, where the time 
at sea is very great and people do not 
seem to be willing to spend that amount 
of time on such trips. 

Therefore, there are periods in the 
year when these vessels can operate 
profitably. However, if they are required 
to operate as they were at one time, all 
year, increasingly, voyages are being 
made at a substantial loss, a loss which 
is not only one to the company and to 
the vessel involved, but indirectly a loss 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, as I understand this bill, this would 
make it possible for an additional oper- 
ator to run on the same route that is 
presently certified as a route of carrier A, 
let us say. So, you are just using the 
competition which everyone has to admit 
results in a reduction in the potential 
traffic. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The only place 
where this might provide indirect—be- 
cause it cannot provide direct—competi- 
tion, and there is only one instance about 
which I know, and that is where the trade 
route overall happens to be a cruise 
trade. This is a short run, and although 
it does serve commerce between specific 
points, it is my opinion that something in 
the neighborhood of 15 percent of their 
total passenger travel is point to point 
and 85 percent of it is cruise. They have 
not been injured by the fact that a few 
years ago we permitted up to one-third 
off the specific route. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not be advocat- 
ing the passage of this bill if it provided 
for an increase of this competition to 
two-thirds if I felt it were going to in- 
jure any existing U.S. carrier. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the passage of 
the bill H.R. 12639. This bill would vest 
permissive, not mandatory, authority in 
the Secretary of Commerce to permit an 
American subsidized passenger vessel to 
engage in ocean cruises for up to 8 
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months of the year, if he finds that such 
vessel is not required to furnish adequate 
point-to-point service on its assigned 
trade route. This is an increase of 4 
months over the present statutory limita- 
tion. However, it would be applicable 
only to presently subsidized American 
passenger vessels and limited to a period 
of 3 years. 

H.R. 12639 is simply a byproduct of 
the dramatic shift in passenger ship 
travel—from one of point-to-point car- 
riage to one of cruising. It reflects a need 
for providing prompt, albeit temporary 
relief giving American passenger ship 
operators greater flexibility to more ef- 
fectively meet increasing foreign-flag 
competition in the ocean cruise market. 

However, I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that this legislation does not 
make any radical departure from the 
basic philosophy of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, such as the concept of essen- 
tial trade routes. Early in the hearings 
on the original bill, it became apparent 
that certain provisions could have had 
the untoward result of making very 
marked changes in the concept of exist- 
ing law. It was for this very reason that 
the legislation now before us was 
amended. 

For example, H.R. 12639 will not allow 
a subsidized passenger ship operator to 
compete with one which does not re- 
ceive subsidy. However, in its original 
form the bill could have had this result. 
These original provisions were deleted. 
Consequently, the bill now before you 
still preserves such protective provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, bar- 
ring subsidized competition, for example, 
as the prohibition against the payment 
of operating-differential subsidy and the 
requirement that a pro rata share of 
construction-differential subsidy be re- 
turned to the Government whenever a 
subsidized vessel is allowed to engage in 
a domestic trade. 

Some of the issues to which I have ad- 
dressed myself have been raised in the 
minority views filed on this legislation 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio on the other side of the aisle. I find 
it particularly significant that his views 
contain the statement that: 

Until such time as we can come up with 
a comprehensive national policy for strength- 
ening our merchant marine... we should 
not chip away at the basic principles of the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act. 


This simply begs the question: Where 
is the “new” policy for our merchant ma- 
rine? Almost 3 years ago, in his state 
of the Union message of January 1965, 
the President said that he would “recom- 
mend a new policy for our merchant ma- 
rine.” Yet, as of this date, I know of no 
formal submission by the President of 
this so-called new policy. 

Frankly, it is largely owing to this “no 
show” maritime policy that H.R. 12639 is 
before us today for consideration. By 
executive default, the Congress has be- 
come the sole heir to our maritime ills, 
and such interim measures as this bill 
are necessary pending resolution of the 
even greater issue of a policy or program 
to revitalize American shipping. 

Iearnestly urge that the House do pass 
the bill, H.R. 12639. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. If this legislation is 
adopted, will it permit a subsidy to be 
paid, if it is found to be in the public 
interest to do so, to American-flag ves- 
sels or proprietors of American-flag 
yessels cruising, let us say, from Boston 
down the Atlantic seaboard, after a trip 
out on the Caribbean and back, and up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, does not the 
able gentleman from Maryland think 
that it would be very much in the public 
interest to afford that kind of trans- 
portation which was formerly enjoyed by 
our people who would like to go up and 
down the coast, perhaps, going from one 
American port to another? Would not 
that keep a lot of money at home, money 
that is now going out on cruises to for- 
eign areas, thereby increasing the dollar 
deficit; does not the gentleman believe 
that? 

Mr. GARMATZ. We do not pay subsi- 
dies to domestic lines. 

Second, those trips about which the 
gentleman speaks have been very costly 
and the companies have not been able to 
afford these small trips such as those 
about which the gentleman from Florida 
is speaking as, probably, for instance 
from Boston to Norfolk, stop at Norfolk, 
and then go on to Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, would a ship 
be able to get the portion of this pro- 
vision of subsidy that you are providing 
for, a ship, say, taking a passenger 
aboard in Massachusetts, in Boston, and 
stop over as long as he might wish to— 
a reasonable length of time—let us say 
in Miami, then go on to the Caribbean 
and come back to Miami and go back to 
Boston? 

Would that be proper? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the able gentleman for the 
progress he has made, but I also want to 
express the very firm hope that he will 
progress further in the future and make 
it possible to restore the splendid coast- 
wise cruising service that our people used 
to be able to enjoy in coming up and 
going down the Atlantic Ocean coast, and 
the Pacific coast, and even to Hawaii, or 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

I believe that these shipping lines all 
ought to be eligible for the subsidy be- 
cause they will be keeping our people at 
home traveling in our own country, and 
enjoying the luxury and the recreation 
in such cruise travel as I believe they 
ought to have the right to enjoy. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. However, there is the other factor 
involved, and that is that such trips have 
been rather expensive, and they have not 
been paying off to the cruise ship owners. 

I might also say to the gentleman that, 
as he knows, in these days time is of the 
essence. For example, I left the gentle- 
man’s fair city of Miami and was here in 
2 hours. So I am sure the gentleman can 
see how our modes of transportation have 
changed quite a bit recently. 
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Mr. PEPPER. In reply to the gentle- 
man, might I say that it was necessary 
for him to be in Washington as quickly 
as possible, but if the gentleman were 
going on a cruise and wanted to have 
time for the usual cruise luxuries and 
recreation, then he would like to take a 
longer time than 2 hours. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to explain my under- 
standing of this to the gentleman from 
Florida, because I was very much in- 
terested in Americans taking cruises on 
American ships. My understanding is 
that if the ship would leave from New 
York and make two or three stops at any 
of the US. ports, and then go on to 
maybe Nassau, or to some other place, 
and then come back, that if a person 
were to take such a trip as a passenger, 
and it would be a round trip, and he 
would not leave the ship and come back 
in some other way, then it was my under- 
standing that this would be subsidized. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
does the able chairman agree with the 
interpretation of the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri on the bill. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Yes. But I can assure 
the gentleman that you cannot get any 
shipping companies that will make such 
trips because they are too costly and 
there are not enough passengers who 
would avail themselves of it, conse- 
quently it is not a paying proposition. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ, Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask the gentleman: Does this 
mean that the Government will be sub- 
sidizing competition to a nonsubsidized 
company now serving, say, Hawaii, from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. This bill merely 
increases it from 4 to 8 months; it makes 
no other change. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. But will this bill 
allow a subsidized cruise from, say, Los 
Angeles to Hawaii, during these addi- 
tional 5 months in competition with a 
nonsubsidized steamship company? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It will not? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is very vital to much of our country 
and if I understood the able gentleman 
he did agree with the interpretation 
of the possibilities under the act with the 
lovely and distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN], that if 
somebody started, let us say, from New 
York, and stopped at perhaps Charleston, 
S. C., and then Miami, and then went on, 
say, to the Bahamas, and then maybe 
came back and stopped at some other 
ports on the coast and then returned to 
New York, that if those persons made 
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the round trip and did not have to get off 
the ship, that that would be subject to 
this program, and I believe the gentle- 
man answered in the affirmative in that 
situation? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that this is going to encourage a great 
deal of that kind of transportation on 
American-owned flag vessels. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 12639, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION AND RETURN TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF THE “KAIU- 
LANI” 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 101) amend- 
ing title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to guarantee certain loans made 
to the National Maritime Historical So- 
ciety for the purpose of restoring and 
returning to the United States the last 
surviving American square-rigged mer- 
chant ship, the Kaiulani, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res. 101 
Whereas the Kaiulani, the last surviving 
American-built square-rigged merchant 
ship, was a gift of the people of the Philip- 
pines to the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the President of the Philippines 
formally presented the gift to President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson in a ceremony at the White 
House on October 5, 1964; and 

Whereas the task of restoring the Kaiulani 
was assigned by President Johnson to the Na- 
tional Maritime Historical Society as trustee 
for the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the Kalulani is presently being re- 
stored in the Philippines by the National 
Maritime Historical Society; and 

Whereas, upon completion of restoration, 
the Kaiulani will be sailed to the United 
States and permanently berthed on the 
Washington Channel waterfront in the Na- 
tion’s Capital as a nonprofit museum de- 
voted to the maritime heritage of this great 
country; and 

Whereas the restoration of the Kalulani 
and its preparation for the return voyage 
to the United States is being unduly delayed 
because of the lack of funds for the com- 
pletion of this project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 1112. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law including sections 1101(f), 
1104 (a) (2), and 1104 (a) (8) of this Act, the 
Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
to insure all or any part of the principal of 
and interest on any mortgage made within 
the three-year period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this section, by the National 
Maritime Historical Society of the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of restoring and 
returning to the United States the vessel, 
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Kaiulani, the last surviving American-built, 
square-rigged merchant ship presented as 
a gift to the people of the United States 
from the people of the Philippines. 

“(b) An insurance contract issued under 
this section shall be made only with respect 
to a mortgage which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, is economically sound 
and such contract and the related mortgage 
shall be subject to such reasonable terms and 
conditions as he may deem necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 

“(c) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to make commitments to insure a 
mortgage under this section. 

“(d) The aggregate unpaid principal 
amount of any mortgage insured under this 
section shall not exceed $500,000, 

“(e) The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of interest 
on and the unpaid balance of the principal 
amount of each mortgage insured under 
this section, 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the vessel Kalulani shall be entitled 
to be registered or enrolled under the laws 
of the United States at any time, and shall 
be exempt from all United States customs 
duties and tonnage taxes, if any, upon her 
return to the United States. 

“(g) Such of the provisions of this title 
as the Secretary of Commerce determines, 
shall apply to the insurance granted under 
this section.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD., Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GARMATZ]. 

Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this resolution, as hereby re- 
ported, is to amend title XI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce, subject to such 
reasonable terms and conditions as he 
may deem necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the United States, to guarantee 
certain loans, not to exceed an aggregate 
unpaid principal amount of $500,000, 
made to the National Maritime Histori- 
cal Society of the District of Columbia 
for the purpose of restoring and return- 
ing to the United States the vessel 
Kaiulani, the last surviving American- 
built, square-rigged merchant ship, 
which was presented as a gift to the 
people of the United States from the 
people of the Philippines; provided, that 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce such loans are economically 
sound; to provide for the U.S. docu- 
mentation of the vessel Kaiulani; and to 
exempt the vessel Kaiulani from the pay- 
ment of any U.S. customs duties and 
tonnage taxes upon her return to the 
United States. 

The vessel Kaiulani is the last surviv- 
ing American-built square-rigged mer- 
chant ship. Maritime historians have 
estimated that during the course of 
American history, approximately 17,000 
merchant square-rigged ships have been 
built in the United States. 

The Kaiulani, the only survivor, ended 
her working career as a log barge in the 
Philippines. Her last owner recognized 
the Kaiulani’s historical and sentimen- 
tal importance to the United States, and 
in 1964 offered the vessel to then Philip- 
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pine President Diosdado Macapagal to 
present to the people of the United 
States as a gift from the people of the 
Philippines. 

President Macapagal presented, and 
President Johnson accepted, the vessel 
as a gift of “good will and friendship” 
between the Philippines and the United 
States, in a White House ceremony on 
October 5, 1964. The gift was evidenced 
by a deed of absolute donation to the 
Maritime Historical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—as trustee for the 
American people. 

The society has diligently undertaken 
to raise funds on a voluntary basis and, 
indeed, raised some $100,000 by this 
means. Through cooperation from both 
United States and Philippine navies, in 
services such as towing, drydocking, and 
use of shipyard repair facilities, mate- 
rials, and tools have been generously 
donated by Philippine and other sources. 

Substantial progress has been made in 
restoring Kaiulani’s steel hull. Unfor- 
tunately, the campaign to restore the 
Kaiulani by public donations has not 
been a complete success. 

Moreover, depending upon funds from 
such haphazard sources will not permit 
carrying on the restoration in the most 
expeditious and economical manner. 

The Secretary of Commerce, acting 
through the Acting Maritime Adminis- 
trator, recommended favorable consid- 
eration of the legislation if several 
amendments of a technical nature to fa- 
cilitate the granting of insurance under 
title XI were made. These same recom- 
mendations were made in the Senate and 
we embodied them in this joint resolu- 
tion. 

The Department of State reported that 
it “strongly favors this legislation.” 

The Smithsonian Institution reported: 

We feel that it would be to the interest 
of the American people to have on exhibi- 
tion such a specimen of an example of our 
early days in maritime interests. 


No witness or agency reported or testi- 
fied in opposition. 

The only cost to the Government in- 
volved in this legislation is the admin- 
istrative expense of issuing the insur- 
ance. In the event of default on the mort- 
gage, of course, the Government is 
pledged to repay the amount due. The 
principal amount of the mortgage may 
not exceed $500,000. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, is this orga- 
nization that is going to be established 
to demonstrate this old square rigger, 
which I am sure we all appreciate as a 
gift from the Republic of the Philippines, 
a national—in the Federal sense of the 
word—maritime historical society; or is 
it a District of Columbia society? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I think it is District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s response. Traditionally 
and repeatedly the House has refused to 
take up individual District, city, or State 
organizations, bring them into its own, 
and underwrite its mortgage or other- 
wise, even though they are housed in 
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the District of Columbia. I think it is 
important, if we are going to use the 
Federal taxpayer’s money to underwrite 
this half-million-dollar guarantee, to 
know whether this so-called National 
Maritime Historical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is for Federal use or 
for District use, although we recognize 
that people who come to the District of 
Columbia participate on a Federal basis, 
and we are indeed a Federal area. 

My second question is, under this un- 
derwriting or pledge of faith by the 
United States, would we have any limita- 
tion on attorneys’ fees, for which reason 
the joint resolution was put over on the 
Consent Calendar? Is there in the pro- 
posed legislation any limitation on at- 
torneys’ fees or corporate fees or others 
who are interested in bringing the 
Kaiulani back and putting her on dis- 
play as a museum? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No; there are not 
necessarily any attorneys’ fees in here. 

Mr. HALL. I could not find any. You 
do not know of any intent to limit at- 
torneys’ fees or those of corporate in- 
vestors or otherwise who might derive 
from this before the mortgage which we 
are to underwrite is paid off? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I might say the Mari- 
time Historical Society of the District of 
Columbia is the proper name. 

Mr. HALL. Is that a nonprofit corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. It is a 
nonprofit organization. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my support for the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 101, which 
would aid in restoring the vessel Kaiulani 
and returning her to the Nation’s Capital 
for operation as a nonprofit maritime 
museum. 

The United States built approximately 
17,000 square-rigged merchant ships. 
Today the Kaiulani is the sole survivor 
and, unless Senate Joint Resolution 101 
is passed, then she, too, is doomed like 
her sister ships. 

Passage of this legislation will involve 
no additional direct cost to the Govern- 
ment, except for minimal administrative 
expenses in the issuance of ship mort- 
gage insurance. It simply authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to issue insur- 
ance, pledging the faith of the United 
States to the payment of the interest on 
and the unpaid balance of the principal 
amount, not exceeding $500,000, of any 
ship mortgage on the Kaiulani. This 
then would assist the National Maritime 
Historical Society in obtaining a loan 
from a private financial institution and 
enable it to proceed with the restora- 
tion of the Kaiulani. 

As for protection of the Government’s 
interest, the resolution provides that be- 
fore issuing the ship mortgage insurance 
contract, the Secretary of Commerce 
must find that the proposal is economi- 
cally sound. It also provides that the 
contract and related mortgage is sub- 
ject to such reasonable terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may deem neces- 
vie protect the interest of the United 


Our committee received compelling tes- 
timony from two knowledgeable wit- 
nesses—Mr. Karl Kortum, director of the 
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San Francisco Maritime Museum, and 
Mr. M. Belmont Ver Standig, trustee for 
the National Maritime Historical So- 
ciety—that the Kaiulani proposal is 
economically sound. 

Mr. Kortum is in charge of a similar 
square-rigged vessel, which serves as a 
museum in my own city of San Fran- 
cisco—the former English sailing ship, 
the Balclutha. I myself am familiar with 
the operation of this restored ship as a 
maritime museum. It has an impressive 
record of economic success. As Mr. Kor- 
tum stated: 

The Balclutha supports not only herself, 
but an active and popular maritime museum 
five blocks away. 


It, therefore, was Mr. Kortum’s opin- 
jon that, because of the even greater 
number of tourists in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal than in San Francisco the Kaiulani 
cannot only pay off her bank loan in 
short order, but support herself hand- 
somely in the future. 

Mr. Ver Standig, with 25 years of ex- 
perience in the advertising and market- 
ing field, supported Mr. Kortum’s opin- 
ion by concluding that, and I quote: 

Based on my experience in the promotional 
field, I would say the National Maritime His- 
torical Society should experience no difficulty 
whatsoever in repaying a $500,000 loan out of 
the proceeds of admission charges from the 
Kaiulani. 


Based upon the favorable proposed 
berthing site for the Kaiulani along 
Maine Avenue on the Washington Chan- 
nel waterfront in close proximity to both 
existing and proposed tourist attractions, 
plus great, free, worldwide publicity for 
the Kaiulani, and the past experience of 
the Balclutha, it was Mr. Ver Standig’s 
considered opinion that the Kaiulani 
could generate an annual net income of 
about $400,000. There is every reason, 
therefore, to believe that the restoration 
of the Kaiulani is not only economically 
sound but probably will constitute a 
highly successful financial venture. How- 
ever, since it is not an ordinary business 
proposal, some assurances on the pay- 
ment of the loan is necessary to secure 
the necessary monies to finance the ves- 
sel’s restoration and return. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
Kaiulani represents a gift from the peo- 
ple of the Philippines to the people of the 
United States, not only as a reminder of 
our own maritime heritage, but also as a 
constant and unchanging symbol of the 
good will and friendship between the two 
countries. The latter point—good will 
and friendship between the two coun- 
tries—I feel is particularly significant 
and points up the need for passage of the 
legislation. 

In this connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following 
statement in the report submitted by 
the Department of State: 

It is clear the possible loss of the Kaiulani, 
beyond being a loss of great historical value, 
would be a disappointment, indeed a possi- 
ble affront, to the Philippines and especially 
those Filipinos, including two Presidents, 
whose participation, along with that of Pres- 
ident Johnson, have given this project the 

_character of an expression of the good will 
and friendship between the two countries. 


Accordingly, we in the House consti- 
tute a court of last resort, if you will, for 
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the restoration of the Kaiulani. Solicita- 
tion of funds from the public, both here 
and in the Philippines, by the National 
Maritime Historical Society have failed 
to raise the necessary moneys. If the 
Kaiulani is to be restored and returned 
to the Nation’s Capital, the House must 
pass Senate Joint Resolution 101, and I 
strongly urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port it. Thank you. 

Mr. Speaker, I think perhaps to clarify 
two very important points brought up by 
the gentleman from Missouri, I should 
point out that this is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, but its charter is 
national in scope. So I would suppose 
that the only way it could become more 
national would be if it could be chartered 
by Congress, which I think would be like 
using an elephant gun to shoot a fly, so to 
speak. I think that would be out of pro- 
portion to the scope and purpose of the 
measure. 

As to the second point. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield on the first point? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I would agree with the gen- 
tleman’s simile, perhaps, about using a 
gun to swat a fly. But there is the ques- 
tion of precedent involved here. That is 
what I was trying to point out. I am sure 
the gentleman will recall, for example, 
when the objectors put over the question 
of forgiving taxation or other under- 
writing of the District of Columbia 
chapter, I believe it was, of property 
owned in the District of Columbia by the 
DAR, whereas they were perfectly will- 
ing to do it as far as Constitution Hall 
or the national organization of the DAR 
is concerned. Like the simile the gentle- 
man is using, this is probably far- 
fetched, but I think the question of prec- 
edent is present in both. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I would not dis- 

agree with the gentleman, although I 
think there are instances where an or- 
ganization, national in its scope and in- 
corporated under the laws of a State or 
the District of Columbia, which would 
properly be covered, and I think this is 
something that one must judge case by 
case, 
On the gentleman’s second point, I 
think there are two safeguards. One is 
the laws of the District of Columbia gov- 
erning a nonprofit association or corpo- 
ration. The other is the Secretary of 
Commerce has, under the basic law, a 
great deal of discretion as to the appli- 
cation of funds under a federally guar- 
anteed mortgage. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 101, which provides 
for the restoration and return to the 
United States of the last surviving 
American square-rigged merchant ship, 
the Kaiulani. 

The saga of the Kaiulani is one of the 
most fascinating and inspiring sea 
stories of modern times. The vessel was 
named in honor of a fragile Hawaiian 
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princess who died in 1899 at the age of 
24. Princess Kaiulani, the “Child of 
Heaven,” had been the heir apparent to 
the Hawaiian throne from the time of 
the accession of her aunt, Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, in 1891, until Hawaii became a 
Republic in 1894. 

The ship, built in Bath, Maine, by the 
famous shipbuilding firm of Arthur 
Sewall & Sons, was completed in 1899, 
the year that the princess passed away. 
The Kaiulani was the largest three- 
masted merchant vessel ever built in the 
United States. She was designed for the 
Honolulu-San Francisco sugar trade. 
On her maiden crossing from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, the Kaiulani arrived 
in Hawaii on December 26, 1900, after a 
voyage of 24 days. 

By 1919, steamers had put the sailing 
ships out of business on the Hawaii-San 
Francisco run, and the years which fol- 
lowed found the Kaiulani plying the 
oceans of the world laden with cargos 
ranging from salmon from Alaska to 
coal from Australia. 

On September 25, 1941, the Kaiulani 
was towed to sea so she could set sail into 
the Pacific for the last commercial- 
cargo-carrying voyage of an American- 
built square rigged merchant vessel. 

It is a tribute to her builders that this 
noble lady survived the deadly still of the 
doldrums, the tempests of typhoons, the 
abuses of rigorous work, and, perhaps 
worst of all, the years of neglect as her 
rusty hulk languished in a dilapidated 
shipyard near Manila Bay. 

The Kaiulani was presented to the 
United States by former Philippine Presi- 
dent Diosdado Macapagal as a good will 
gesture from the people of the Philip- 
pines. President Johnson accepted the 
old ship at a White House ceremony in 
1964, and directed the National Maritime 
Historical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia to restore it and get it back to the 
United States. 

In November 1964, Capt. James 
Kleinschmidt and National Maritime 
Historical Society President Alan Hutchi- 
son journeyed to Manila to survey the 
vessel and to formally accept it on behalf 
of the American people. The history- 
scarred vessel was found to be sound and 
seaworthy, and while watching her ride 
out another typhoon, the laconic mari- 
time historian, Captain Kleinschmidt, 
remarked: 

I'm convinced that the old girl definitely 
leads a charmed life. 


The resolution we are considering 
would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to guarantee certain loans, not to 
exceed an aggregate unpaid principal 
amount of $500,000, made to the National 
Maritime Historical Society for the res- 
toration of the Kaiulani and to have the 
priceless relic of our maritime past re- 
turned to the United States. 

When the restoration work has been 
accomplished, plans call for the Kaiulani 
to set sail on her final voyage, with a vol- 
unteer American crew, from Manila to 
Washington, D.C., carrying a Philippine 
cargo and following the traditional China 
Clipper route through the South China 
Sea, past Java Head into the Indian 
Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, 
* to the east coast of the United 
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The end of her voyage will be at the 
waterfront of our Nation’s Capital, 
where her tall masts on the skyline will 
identify her final port of call. Here, she 
will serve as a floating museum, provid- 
ing an opportunity for all who wish to do 
so to board an authentic Yankee square 
rigger—the lone survivor of 17,000 mer- 
chant square-rigged ships built in this 
country—and to gain an insight into and 
an appreciation for America’s maritime 
heritage, of which Hawaii is an insepa- 
rable part in the Kaiulani. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
101 deserves our unanimous support. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to a mem- 
ber of the committee, the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY]. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, before 
the turn of the century, sailing ships by 
thousands dominated American com- 
merce. They founded three centuries of 
trade at a time when infant manufac- 
turers groped for markets and land 
transport was still primitive. The fleet 
expanded, carrying with it a growing 
prosperity and influence. 

Maine played a decisive role. From the 
Kennebec and smaller inlets all along 
the coast, large parts of the American 
merchant fleet first sailed. Most popular 
were the square riggers. Seventeen thou- 
sand of them sailed out of American 
shipyards. Many of them, perhaps most 
sailed out of Maine, at least the last of 
them did. 

In 1899, the Sewall Co. of Bath built 
for the sugar trade between Hawaii and 
San Francisco, a steel hulled square 
rigger christened the Kaiulani after a 
Hawaiian princess. The ship was the last 
square rigger built and today she is the 
e surviving of the 17,000 America did 

uild. 

World War II caught her with explo- 
sives aboard, running between South 
Africa and Sydney, Australia. Nearing 
Sidney, her skipper was warned that Jap- 
anese submarines waited. She docked 
at Tasmania, off the Australian coast, 
where the United States took control, de- 
masted her and used the hull as a barge 
to carry war supplies. At the war’s end, 
she was sold to a Philippine lumber com- 
pany, which later ceded her to the Phil- 
ippine Government. In 1964 President 
Macapagal of the Philippines presented 
the ship to President Johnson as a gift 
to the American people. Since then, the 
National Maritime Historical Society has 
been, with a very limited budget, restor- 
ing the ship. The resolution we are con- 
sidering today will allow the society to 
complete its assignment. When complete, 
the Kaiulani would be sailed back to 
Washington, berthed, and put on display 
as a national maritime museum. I urge 
my colleagues to support this measure to 
make a valuable addition to our Nation’s 
Capital, and to preserve the last of our 
square-rigged merchant ships. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I too join in 
the endorsement of this resolution to- 
gether with my distinguished colleague 
from Maine and also my colleague from 
Hawaii, and indicate my strong support 
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for the restoration of this vessel which 
has deep historic and sentimental at- 
tachments for both the State of Maine 
and the State of Hawaii, the ship having 
been built in Bath, Maine, for the pur- 
pose of use in the shipping trade between 
Hawaii and the west coast, and in addi- 
tion, bearing the distinguished name of 
Kaiulani, a princess of the royal family 
who died in 1899 the year this ship was 
launched. 

I urge the House to grant approval of 
this resolution and preserve the Kaiulani 
for this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Maryland 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate Joint Resolution 101. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Senate 
joint resolution was passed. 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE [MARINE RE- 
SOURCES AND ENGINEERING DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1966 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13273) to amend the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1966, as amended, to extend the period 
of time within which the Commission on 
Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources is to submit its final report and 
to provide for a fixed expiration date for 
the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13273 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 is amended as follows: 

Subparagraph (h) of section 5 is amended 
by striking out “eighteen” and inserting 
“twenty-four” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 2. Subparagraph (f) of section 3 is 
amended by striking out “one hundred and 
twenty days after submission of the final 
report of the Commission pursuant to section 
5(h),” and inserting in lieu thereof “ ‘on 
June 30, 1969.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill “To amend the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966, as amended, to 
extend the period of time within which 
the Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering, and Resources is to submit 
its final report and to provide for a fixed 
expiration date for the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development,” is a very simple bill—but 
it is most important. 
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The Marine Resources Act of 1966 
established a 15-member Commission on 
Marine Science, Engineering, and Re- 
sources, appointed by the President, and 
composed of individuals drawn from 
Federal and State governments, indus- 
try, universities, laboratories, and other 
institutions engaged in marine scientific 
or technological pursuits. 

Provision was also made for the ap- 
pointment by the President of four advis- 
ory members from among the Members 
of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. 

The Commission's responsibility is to 
investigate and study, “all aspects of 
marine science in order to recommend an 
overall plan for an adequate National 
Oceanographic Program that will meet 
the present and future National needs.” 

The functions of the Commission are 
at the very core of the act. 

On June 21, after the marine sciences 
bill had become law, I wrote to President 
Johnson expressing my gratification 
upon its enactment. I expressed my per- 
sonal confidence, and that of my col- 
leagues, that he would select as Com- 
mission members people of wide expe- 
rience and specialized knowledge, able to 
spare the time to make a real contribu- 
tion toward the objective for which the 
Commission was provided. 

I commented that the conclusions and 
recommendations of the men who com- 
prise the Commission would contribute 
greatly to the effectiveness of the broad 
oo purposes contemplated by the 
act. 


The President’s response to the re- 
quirements of the act in regard to the 
establishment of the Commission has 
even exceeded the confident hopes that 
we had, that men of the highest quali- 
fications and dedication would be ap- 
pointed to this important body. 

The act requires that this high-level 
Commission complete and submit its re- 
port with findings and recommendations 
to the President not later than 18 months 
after its establishment. Thirty days 
after submission of its final report the 
Commission shall cease to exist. 

The act also established, in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development, composed of the 
Vice President as chairman and the 
heads of eight departments and agen- 
cies extensively involved in various as- 
pects of the marine sciences and the na- 
tional oceanographic program. 

It is the council’s responsibility to ad- 
vise and assist the President in carrying 
out the provision of the act with particu- 
lar reference to current and ongoing ac- 
tivities until the Congress can act upon 
the Commission’s recommendations for 
the future. 

The council, just as the Commission, 
has a limited life. Under existing law 
it would expire 120 days after the sub- 
mission of the final report by the Com- 
mission. 

The Marine Resources Act was enacted 
on June 17, 1966. The council was ac- 
tivated on August 17, 1966. But the im- 
portant date to bear in mind is the es- 
tablishment of the Commission—Jan- 
uary 9, 1967. Thus, the Commission did 
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not come into being until more than 6 
months after the enactment of the law 
establishing it. 

The intervening time was well spent 
in the careful selection of competent and 
dedicated individuals who are qualified 
to carry out the intent of the law. In the 
circumstances, however, matters of orga- 
nization, selection of staff, et cetera, fur- 
ther slowed the process of getting into 
full effectiveness. 

Based on the date of its establishment 
on January 9 of this year, the Commis- 
sion must submit its report not later 
than July 9, next year—close to the time 
when we will all be preoccupied with 
national election matters. By the same 
token, the council will expire not later 
than November 9—again, a time when 
other thoughts will be in the mind of 
the Nation. 

Our committee—particularly Con- 
gressman MosHeEr, the gentleman from 
Ohio—and I, as chairman and ranking 
minority members of our Subcommittee 
on Oceanography and fellow congres- 
sional advisors to the Commission have 
discussed this matter in detail with the 
chairman of the Commission, Dr. Julius 
A. Stratton, and Dr. Edward Wenk, exec- 
utive secretary of the council. We held a 
hearing on the subject so we could de- 
termine the proper course to take. 

It was the unanimous feeling of all 
concerned that in view of first, the tim- 
ing of the date by which the Commis- 
sion’s report must be submitted and 
second, the delays—necessary though 
they may be—in the setting up of the 
Commission the maximum effectiveness 
of the purposes of the Commission could 
best be achieved by a reasonable exten- 
sion of the time in which its report must 
be filed. For similar reasons we agreed 
that the life of the council should also 
be extended beyond that prescribed in 
the act. 

This bill will accomplish this twofold 
purpose by: 

First, extending the time in which the 
Commission’s report could be submitted 
for an additional 6 months, to January 
9, 1969; and 

Second, changing the expiration date 
of the National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
from a date 120 days following the ren- 
dering of the Commission’s report to 
June 30, 1969. As under the current law, 
the Commission would remain in exist- 
ence for an additional 30 days following 
the rendering of its report. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include the following 
taken from the hearings on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following testimony from the hear- 
ings on the bill at this point: 

Mr. Lennon. Gentlemen, we will return 
to the statements of Dr. Stratton and Dr. 
Geyer. I am happy to recognize our dis- 


tinguished colleague, the ranking minority 
member on the subcommittee and a mem- 


ber of the Advisory Committee, Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. MosHER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Since I have to leave soon, also, I do 
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want to raise a rather delicate question, 
the same question that Mr. Karth raised 
in the committee recently, concerning the 
timing of the Commission’s report. 

Dr. Stratton has given us a very eloquent 
definition of the nature, difficulties, and im- 
portance of the Commission’s work, which 
only confirms the importance that this sub- 
committee attaches to the Commission’s 
work. Because it is so important, I think 
we have to be concerned that the Commis- 
sion’s report have the maximum impact on 
the Congress and the public. 

The Commission got a late start, that is, 
late in terms of what we thought of at the 
time we adopted the legislation. Unfor- 
tunately, as now scheduled, the deadline for 
the Commission’s report will be at the tag 
end of this Congress. Really, this Congress 
has become a Lame Duck Congress. It will 
be right in the middle of the Presidential 
election, There conceivably would be what 
I think would be the horrible prospect that 
it might become a factor in the election. 
I would hope it would not, but it might 
become a partisan factor in the election. 

At any rate, it is likely to come when 
the nation and the Members of Congress 
would give the least possible attention to 
it. Therefore, I am very hopeful, and I 
know you are, Mr. Chairman, and I know 
others on this committee are hopeful, that 
the Congress may extend the deadline so 
the report will be made to the public and 
to the Congress just ahead of the conven- 
ing of the 91st Congress or at the time it 
convenes, and therefore have a much greater 
impact. 

For these very practical political reasons, 
I am hopeful that this committee will rec- 
ommend to the Congress that the deadline 
for the report of the Commission be ex- 
tended at least six months. 

Mr. Downinc. Why do you make that 
request? 

Mr. Moser, For the reasons I have just 
outlined, 

Mr. Downtng. Political reasons? 

Mr. MosHeErR. Political in the broadest 
sense, public relations reasons, having this 
report come fresh to the new Congress rather 
than come in the waning days of the old 
Congress when we are all involved in cam- 
paigns and will have no chance to give it 
any attention. It will be an old, outdated 
report, I am afraid, when the 91st Congress 
convenes, 

Moreover, even though the Commission 
may complete its studies on the original 
schedule, I think it has very serious prac- 
tical problems, Mr. Downing, in terms of get- 
ting the proper amount of time to put the 
report together and to get it printed. I seems 
to me to be a very important matter. 

Mr. Downrng. I agree with the gentleman, 
but I feel it would be better to go ahead 
and release the report as quickly as we can 
in order to get reaction to it. 

Mr. MosuHer. I think you will get a much 
more urgent start and a much better start 
and more effective start by postponing the 
release of the report. 

Dr. Stratton, I am not really asking your 
opinion on this unless you want to venture 
it. I think this is a decision the Congress 
has to make, rather than the Commission 
itself, If the Commission would feel a little 
leeway would solve some of its practical 
problems in getting the report out, that 
would be one element that we should con- 
sider, 

Dr. STRATTON. If the chairman will permit 
me to comment, I shall proceed to do so. 

Mr. Lennon. Yes. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. STRATTON. This question of 
has been very much on my mind in the last 
weeks, and was the subject of discussion in 
the Commission itself at our last meeting, 
and I propose to bring it to them tomorrow. 

I should like particularly to respond to 
Mr. Downing’s question. As you indicated 
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earlier, the Commission was established in 
January. I have learned the problems of or- 
ganizing a Commission which draws heavily 
from a variety of nongovernmental instru- 
ments are much greater, as you may under- 
stand, than in the case of the Council where 
you call upon the agencies and it is more 
or less in being. The purely practical prob- 
lems of organizing the Commission, of find- 
ing a staff, and getting started, took perhaps 
not longer than I anticipated, but than I 
would have wished. So, it was in the late 
spring before we really got in motion. 

As we begin to project the plan or sched- 
ule of events, the tightness of this timing 
has become more and more apparent, even 
from the standpoint of doing the job we have 
been asked to do. 

Let me say informally that all of us, I par- 
ticularly, have been most reluctant even to 
consider the question of an extension. We 
had a mandate. We had a job to do with a 
deadline. We started out, as I stated in my 
initial remarks, to meet that deadline. We 
will still do so if that seems most advisable. 

We recognize also that, of course, you can 
go on indefinitely in a study of this kind. 
It is never-ending. There is some pressure 
of time where added effort increases the re- 
turn, but the return for the additional time 
and effort begins to drop off. 

As it seems to us at the moment, now 
leaving out all the other considerations, the 
factor of elections and timing—we are con- 
scious of that, but putting that all aside 
except insofar as we, too, desire that our re- 
sults be useful and effective, beyond that it 
looks to us as if the best plan would be to 
complete our work, as far as the first deci- 
sions and tentative conclusions are con- 
cerned, on schedule, that is, in June or July, 
but we believe it would be most fruitful to 
have a little time to test those out, not sud- 
denly to put this all together and pour it 
out on an unsuspecting world. 

There will be some very basic recommenda- 
tions here, and we would like to be sure we 
know all the implications and have an op- 
portunity to discuss them with you gentle- 
men and the agencies and make our own 
judgments. Then, of course, the time for the 
final processing and printing. 

So, I must say, Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that we 
will give you a much better report and result 
with an extension of about six months, but 
we will abide by whatever your judgment 
is on that matter, 

Mr. LENNON. I would like to comment on 
that by saying that we must recall that the 
Commission was appointed on January 9 of 
this year. Under the legislative mandate they 
had 18 months, or until July 9, 1968, to file 
their report. As I understand, since the de- 
cision was made, and I think properly so, 
to divide the Commission into several panels 
to make studies in depth of the various 
facets of oceanography, oceanology and ma- 
rine sciences, and to have hearings through- 
out the country, I would assume in the next 
several months, perhaps into early spring, 
these panels will be engaged in this activity. 
Then they will have to report to the full 
Commission. Assuming these reports came 
in from the several panels to the Commission 
in, say, late February of next year, that 
would give the Commission only approxi- 
mately 30 days, at the most 45 days, to 
assess the findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations and to make your final report. 

Then you run into the question of the 
editing and the printing, which can vary 
from six weeks to three months. 

On the other hand, if the statutory limi- 
tation of July 9, 1968, were extended, you 
could carry on your activity until approxi- 
mately August or early September, but by 
early September of next year you would have 
had to have all of your reports in from your 
panels, assess them, evaluate them, and 
then you would be faced with six weeks to 
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three months for editing and printing, which 
gives a target date, as I see it, of approxi- 
mately December 9, or thereabouts, of next 
year. 

It is Mr. Mosher’s understanding and my 
understanding that we were selected only as 
advisers to the Commission by reason of the 
fact that Mr. Mosher and I happened to be 
the respective ranking members on the com- 
mittee. I want to make it crystal clear if I 
did not think the nation and the world 
would benefit by this extension of time, if I 
did not have the sincere conviction that the 
Commission was of the caliber that it is and 
that it is rendering the service that it is, I 
would be the first one to say stay within the 
legislative mandate deadline. 

I think it might be well to comment, too, 
on the attitude of the National Council. You 
remember, Mr. Downing and others, how 
wide a variance of opinion we had with re- 
spect to whether there should be a Council. 
The Executive Branch of the Government 
was opposed to a Council. I had my trepida- 
tions about the Council, especially a perma- 
nent Council. You recall when we went to 
conference we provided through a change in 
the legislation that the Council, instead of 
phasing out 60 days after the Commission’s 
expiration date, which was 30 days after they 
filed the report, would continue 120 days. We 
were persuaded, and I am certainly happy we 
were. I recall I made the compromise that 
was accepted by our counterparts in the 
Senate on the conference to 120 days. 

I have been delighted with the caliber of 
work and interest and concern and time and 
dedication that the Council has demon- 
strated, led by the Vice President. I was 
furnished, at my request, by Dr. Ed Wenk, 
the Executive Secretary of the Council, a 
synopsis of the meetings of that Council 
since it came into being and individuals 
by title and name who attended each of 
these meetings. Before we finish today, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent to put that 
in the record. 

I am advised that the Council is of the 
judgment that the legislation ought to be 
amended to extend the life of the Commis- 
sion for a period of six months and to extend 
the life of the Council for a period of six 
months rather than 120 days after the Com- 
mission files its final report. 

I say this because Mr. Mosher and I have 
been especially privileged to follow both the 
work of the Commission and the Council. The 
political connotation of it does not concern 
me except that I know if the Commission 
was forced to comply with the legislative 
statutory language and file its report by July 
9 of next year that hopefully all of us in the 
Congress will be busily engaged in our own 
personal activities as I anticipate it. 

I share the view of Mr. Mosher here, not 
for the political connotation but for the fact 
that I do not believe in the throes of a 
political campaign from July until the first 
or second Tuesday in November next year 
that the Commission report would get the 
attention of the interested scientists, sclence 
writers, scientific magazines and the periodi- 
cals as well as the general news media. 
Lam so pleased, Mr. Downing, with the 
Council’s activity I think we would be mak- 
ing a tragic mistake to phase them out of 
existence because they will hold together, 
and I anticipate it will take the Congress 
somewhere in the neighborhood of six 
months or better to analyze and digest the 
Commission report and to translate that re- 
port into meaningful legislation. 

I have expressed myself in the past hope- 
fully that the Commission report would meet 
the acclaim of the legislative branch of the 
government, the executive branch of the 
government, universities and laboratories in 
the private sector. That is the status of the 
thing. 

I happen to know that Dr. Stratton’s goal 
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was to meet this deadline, I happen to know 
it was the goal of a number of the members 
of the Commission to meet this deadline of 
July 9 of next year, but I think now there 
has become an awareness and a recognition 
on the part of both the Commission and on 
the Council, and when we speak of the Coun- 
cil we speak of the Vice President, the various 
Secretaries at the Cabinet level and other 
high officials in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Downing? 

Mr. Downtnc. Mr. Chairman, this is such 
an enormously complex subject which you 
are undertaking that I doubt that you could 
ever say your study is complete, and if we 
gave you five years, a man as dedicated as 
you and your colleagues would still not be 
able to tell us this is the final word. 

I would never be arbitrary about the ex- 
tension of your time, and if you need it in 
your judgment, I would certainly support 
it. But my point is, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the submission of this report should 
be based on the political efficacy of the report. 

Mr. Lennon. I thank the gentleman, and 
having the admiration and respect for him 
I do not think he meant to say this report 
would become a political issue at the 
national level. 

Hopefully this subcommittee and the full 
committee has over the years been bipartisan 
in all of its objectives. In the throes of ad- 
journment and with the publicity all aimed 
at the political aspects next year, I do not 
believe this report would get the proper 
imagery. It would be just too competitive. 
You cannot compete with politics not even 
the report of such a fine Presidential Com- 
mission as this. 

I think that is what the gentleman re- 
ferred to. 

I will say one thing else: If we did not have 
the National Council doing the job that it is 
doing and moving on as it is moving on, then 
I would be like you, I would insist on the 
Commission trying to meet its deadline, 
whatever loss the scientific world might 
suffer. But I happen to have such high 
faith—you remember, Mr. Downing, in the 
hearings on this particular legislation that 
we had furnished us a list of those people 
who attended the Inter-Agency Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Oceanography, and I believe at the 
first few meetings they just did not attend. 

I want to show you this morning the 
people who have attended every meeting of 
the Council since they came into being 
almost a year ago now. Last December I be- 
lieve it was. It has surprised me, pleased me 
and amazed me. 

I know if we continue their life for six 
months, then by that time the Congress will 
have either resolved this question of the gov- 
ernmental agency to operate this whole thing 
or we will have thrown up our hands and 

uit. 

55 I share your feeling about it. We have felt 
like this. In fact, I feel strongly. I know 
that is your concern. I say to you in absolute 
good faith I think we are making progress, I 
think we are making excellent progress. If I 
did not think so, I would be the first one to 
want to repeal the law and not even give 
them to July 9 next year to file the report. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, may I say Dr. 
Stratton, as one who has had part in the 
framing of the law and been in conference 
with the Senate and seen it work out, it is 
certainly gratifying to me to have you here 
today. 

It has been a long time coming. I intend 
personally to use this whole matter as a po- 
litical issue in my district. My district is very 
much interested in this subject and whether 
your report comes out or not, I am going to 
point with pride to your report. 

I might add, too, that I do not think, 
generally speaking, there will be full recog- 
nition of the importance of your report when 
it comes out. The scientific fraternity, yes. 
So this is the way I feel about it. I think 
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this is a very important day, your being 
with us. 

I wonder if you know, Dr. Stratton, as far 
as the land laws and planning that a com- 
mission is laboring similar to the one you are 
on, and I had the pleasure of being invited 
to attend one of their hearings out in my dis- 
trict during the Labor Day recess. They are all 
tied up with problems that have to do with 
the laws of 50 states, there are knots and 
they are trying to untangle them. You have 
international problems but it is not nearly 
as difficult, I think, as it is to discuss the 
uses of lands as far as recreation, as far as 
wilderness areas or national parks. 

So while you haye difficulties, you still are 
In the infancy actually of resolving the inter- 
national legal difficulties. 

I just want to conclude by saying that we 
await the report when it does come, and 
I will be glad to wait six months additional 
and support that if you feel you need it. 
But we are very anxious to get going and 
today, as I said, I think is a milestone to 
many of us who have waited for years to get 
as far as we are today. 

Thank you. 

Dr. STRATTON. Thank you very much. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Dow? 

Mr. Dow. Dr. Stratton, I want to salute 
you for making a very splendid presentation, 
I like particularly the whole tenor of your 
statement as far as a broad overview of the 
whole problem of oceanography and, thank- 
fully, you and your Commission have not 
been lured into the depths of detail to a 
point where they have lost the broad pic- 
ture. I think it has been able to maintain 
that broad picture. 

I have only one question really and that 
is relating to page 12, your subparagraph: 

“What organizational changes and initia- 
tives are necessary to achieve our objec- 
tives?” 

I rather hope that your Commission will 
make some recommendations so that our 
nation will have an organization of a unified 
sort and a constant review in the future of 
these oceanographic problems, taking them 
as a whole, and that we will not lapse back 
into a fragmented situation. 


Mr. Speaker, I know my distin- 
guished counterpart on the Sub- 
committee on Oceanography IMr. 
MosHER], who is quite well informed on 
this subject matter, would like to com- 
ment on this. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
do join my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina, the chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Oceanography, to sup- 
port the bill, H.R. 13273. 

There is a crucial need for it in the 
Nation’s interest. 

And I believe it is important to note 
that the bill had unanimous bipartisan 
support in both our subcommittee, and 
in the full committee. 

As has been pointed out, this legisla- 
tion would serve to extend the life of the 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources established pur- 
suant to the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966 for an 
additional 6 months. This would result 
in the submission of the Commission’s 
report no later than January 9, 1969, 
rather than July 9, 1968. 

In altering the time for the submission 
of the Commission’s report, the bill, H.R. 
13273, would make the necessary con- 
comitant change in the law altering the 
expiration date of the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development. Under current law, the ex- 
piration date of the Council will be 120 
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days after the submission of the final 
report of the Commission, whereas under 
the legislation under consideration here 
today the Council would expire on a set 
date—June 30, 1969. 

Since September of this year, our Sub- 
committee on Oceanography has been 
conducting a series of hearings to receive 
testimony from various Government wit- 
nesses on the activities of their respective 
agencies with respect to the national 
oceanographic program, and more par- 
ticularly the developments flowing from 
the establishment of the Council and 
Commission pursuant to the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966. Although the progress to 
date has been made principally along 
organizational lines in establishing the 
necessary mechanism to carry out the 
purposes of the act, the reports have been 
exceedingly gratifying. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
efforts and direction of the Council and 
the Commission, I do speak with some 
personal knowledge in the matter, since 
I, in company with my esteemed col- 
league from North Carolina serve as an 
advisory member on the Commission. 
The Commission itself is composed of 
distinguished members from the scien- 
tific community and represents a wide 
spectrum and well-founded basis to 
meet the issues which must be resolved 
by the Commissicn. It is imperative, 
however, that the Commission and the 
Council have sufficient time to ade- 
quately and effectively discharge their 
respective responsibilities. 

The additional cost, if any, of this leg- 
islation would be minimal. Moreover, 
this cost would be far outweighed by the 
benefits inuring to the Congress and to 
the Nation in the development of a truly 
comprehensive and effective national 
oceanographic program. 

Perhaps no single action more dramat- 
ically underscores the need for permit- 
ting the Council and Commission to ef- 
fectively work its will than the proposal 
by the Malta delegation recently tabled 
at the United Nations, proposing to vest 
jurisdiction over the unknown and un- 
tapped resources of the ocean floor un- 
derlying the seas beyond the limits of 
present national jurisdiction in an inter- 
national body. 

Several Members of Congress have 
introduced resolutions either favoring or 
opposing the Malta proposal, but per- 
haps the most significant fact brought 
to the fore by the Malta proposal is the 
immensity of the problem and the many 
uncertainties and imponderables over 
this area of inner space—the oceans of 
the world—which cover the major por- 
tion of the very planet on which we live. 

The key to these problems is not to be 
found through precipitous action, but 
rather through the deliberations of the 
best minds at our disposal. The Commis- 
sion on Marine Science, Engineering, 
and Resources constitutes just such a ve- 
hicle, and it is for this reason that I 
urge the House to approve the bill, H.R. 
13273. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 13273, as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 6167, LOAN OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 6167) to authorize 
the extension of certain naval vessel 
loans now in existence and a new loan, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
RIVERS, HEBERT, PRICE of Illinois, FISHER, 
ARENDS, O’KonsKI, and Bos WILSON. 

There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
ACT 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I call up House Resolution 996 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 996 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (S. 2171) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 so as to accord with certain de- 
cisions of the courts, with the House amend- 
ment thereto, be, and the same is hereby, 
taken from the Speaker's table; that the 
House insist upon its amendment to the said 
bill and agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes thereon. 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution was made necessary by reason of 
the objection of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] to the unanimous- 
consent request. It is merely a perfunc- 
tory manner in which to get the bill to 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the 
debate and the passage of H.R. 12601, 
the chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WiLL1s] moved that the provisions 
of H.R. 12601 be substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 2171. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body refused to 
accept the House amendment and re- 
quested a conference. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is merely 
for the purpose of insisting upon the 
House amendment and granting the re- 
quest of the other body for a conference. 

Mr. Speaker, the only request for time 
which I have is on behalf of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan], and at 
the gentleman’s request, I yield the gen- 
tleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not re- 
gard this resolution as a perfunctory 
one, as was stated by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Icnorp]. 

The Senate bill, as I understand it, 
imposes a time limitation upon the life 
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of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board by requiring that it cease to exist 
on June 30, 1969, unless between the date 
of enactment and December 31, 1968, 
proceedings shall have been instituted 
before the Board and hearings con- 
ducted. This restriction recognizes the 
fact that Supreme Court decisions have 
negated any function for the Board and 
resulted in its dormancy. 

The pending resolution instructs the 
conferees to insist on the House amend- 
ment which does not provide any limi- 
tation. The purpose is to circumvent the 
Supreme Court and keep alive a Board 
which came into existence over the veto 
of a great President, Harry S. Truman, 
and which over the span of the past 17 
years, in my judgment, has proved the 
former President to have been correct in 
the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant to recall 
some of the statements which have been 
made concerning this Board. Therefore, 
I would like to quote from a courageous 
former U.S. Senator, Herbert H. Leh- 
man, who opposed the bill in 1950 and 
voted to sustain the veto of President 
Truman. He said then: 

This bill is based upon misconception, 
hysteria, and suspicion. People have been led 
to believe that this is simply a bill to require 
registration, that under its provisions there 
are no complications, no further responsi- 
bilities, no further duties, no further conse- 
quences. 

It is not so. In my opinion * * * this bill 
would in no way help to combat commu- 
nism. It would do communism no harm. It 
would harm the country. It would harm the 
things for which we have stood and for 
which our forefathers have fought for 200 
years and more. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the experi- 
ence of the past 17 years have justified 
the wisdom of Senator Lehman. 

During the recent debate in the Sen- 
ate, a former Attorney General of the 
United States, now a Member of the 
other body, the Honorable Rosert F. 
KENNEDY, said: 

We know the act will be challenged and 
we know that the Supreme Court will 
very likely throw it out, as it has done in the 
case of sections of the law now on the books. 
This law had not helped us to advance in the 
last 17 years in connection with subversive 
activities, and if this legislation is passed, 
we will still not have taken a step forward. 
We will be standing still. 


In view of this assessment by the for- 
mer Attorney General who had the re- 
sponsibility of implementing the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, it seems to me clear 
that it would be a monstrous waste of 
time for the conferees and the Congress 
to deal any further with this matter. 

Therefore, I oppose the resolution and 
urge that it be defeated. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
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Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 287, nays 59, not voting 86, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 423] 
YEAS—287 
Abernethy Flood Mailliard 
Addabbo Flynt 
Albert Ford, Gerald R. Martin 
Andrews, Ala. Fountain Mathias, Calif. 
Andrews, Friedel Mai 
N. Dak Fulton, Pa. May 
Arends Fulton, Tenn, Mayne 
Ashmore Fuqua Meeds 
Ayres Galifianakis Meskill 
Baring Gardner Michel 
Belcher Garmatz Miller, Calif. 
Bennett Gathings Miller, Ohio 
Bevill Gettys Mills 
Biester Gibbons Minish 
Blackburn Goodell Minshall 
Blanton Goodling Mize 
Gray Montgomery 
Bolton Griffiths Moore 
Bow Gross Morris, N. Mex. 
Bray Grover Moss 
Brinkley Gurney Murphy, II 
Brock Hagan Murphy, N.Y. 
Brooks Haley Myers 
Brotzman Hall Natcher 
Brown, Mich. Hamilton O'Hara, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio Hammer- O'Konski 
Broyhill, N.C schmidt Olsen 
Broyhill, Va. Hanley O'Neill, Mass. 
Buchanan Hanna Patman 
Burke, Fla. Hansen, Idaho Patten 
Burke, Mass. Hansen, Wash. Pelly 
Burleson Harrison Pepper 
Burton, Utah Harsha Perkins 
Harvey Pettis 
e. Pa. Hays Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis. Hébert Pike 
Cabell Hechler, W. Va. P 
Cahill Henderson Pollock 
Carey Herlong Pool 
Carter Holifield Price, Il 
Casey Hosmer Price, Tex 
Cederberg Howard Pryor 
Chamberlain Hull Pucinski 
Clancy Hungate 
Clark Hutchinson Quie 
Clawson, Del Ichord Ratlsback 
Collier Irwin Randall 
Colmer Jarman Rarick 
Conable Johnson, Calif. Reid, II. 
Corbett Johnson, Pa. Reifel 
Cowger Jonas Reinecke 
Cramer Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cunningham Jones, N.C. Rhodes, Pa. 
Curtis Kazen Riegle 
Daniels Kee Rivers 
Davis, Ga. Keith Robison 
Davis, Wis. Kelly Rogers, Colo. 
de la Garza King, Calif. Rogers, Fla 
Delaney Rooney, N.Y. 
Dellenback Kleppe Rooney, Pa. 
Denney Kluczynski Rostenkowski 
Dent Kornegay 
Derwinski Kuykendall Roudebush 
Devine Kyl Roush 
Dole Kyros Rumsfeld 
Donohue Laird Ruppe 
Dowdy Langen Satterfield 
Dulski Lennon Schadeberg 
Duncan Lipscomb Scherle 
Dwyer oyd Schweiker 
Edwards, Ala. Long, La. Schwengel 
Edwards, La. Long, Md Scott 
Erlenborn McClory Selden 
Esch McClure Shipley 
Eshleman McCulloch ver 
Evans, Colo. McDade Slack 
Everett McDonald, Smith, Calif. 
Evins, Tenn, Mich. Smith, Iowa 
Fallon McEwen Smith, N.Y. 
Fascell McFall Smith, Okla, 
Feighan McMillan Snyder 
Findley MacGregor Springer 
Fino Machen Stafford 
Fisher Mahon Staggers 
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Stanton Thomson, Wis. Whitener 
Steiger, Ariz. Udall Wiggins 
Steiger, Wis. Williams, Pa. 
Stubblefield Utt Wilson, Bob 
Stuckey Vander Jagt Winn 
Sullivan Vigorito Wydler 
Taft Waggonner Wylie 
Talcott Walker Wyman 
Taylor Wampler Young 
Teague, Calif. Watkins Zablocki 
Teague, Tex Whalen Zion 
Thompson, Ga. Whalley Zwach 
Thompson, N.J. White 
NAYS—59 
Fraser Mosher 
Blatnik Gallagher Nedzi 
Brademas Giaimo O'Hara, Il. 
B Gilbert Ottinger 
Brown, Calif. Gonzalez Rees 
n, Calif. Green, Pa. Reid, N.Y. 
Cleveland Gude Reuss 
Cohelan Halpern Rodino 
Conte Hathaway Rosenthal 
Conyers Hawkins Roybal 
Culver Helstoski Ryan 
Dawson Hicks St Germain 
Dingell Jacobs Scheuer 
Dow Joelson Schneebeli 
Eckhardt Karsten Tenzer 
Edwards, Calif. Karth Tiernan 
Ellberg Kastenmeler Waldie 
Farbstein Leggett Yates 
Foley McCarthy 
rd, Mink 
William D. Moorhead 
NOT VOTING—86 
Abbitt Frelinghuysen Pirnie 
Adair Green, Oreg. Poff 
Anderson, Ill. Gubser Quillen 
Anderson, Halleck Resnick 
Tenn. H Roberts 
Annunzio Heckler, Mass. Ronan 
Ashbrook Holland St. Onge 
Ashley Horton n 
Aspinall Hunt Saylor 
Barrett Jones, Mo. Sikes 
Bates King, N.Y. Sisk 
Battin Kupferman Skubitz 
Bell Landrum 
Berry Latta Stephens 
Betts Lukens Stratton 
Bingham Macdonald, Tuck 
Boland Mass. Tunney 
Bolling Madden Van Deerlin 
Broomfield Mathias, Md. Vanik 
Button Monagan Watson 
Celler Morgan Watts 
Clausen, Morse, Mass. Whitten 
Don H. Morton Widnall 
Corman Multer Williams, Miss. 
Daddario Nelsen Willis 
Dickinson Nichols Wilson, 
Diggs Nix Charles H. 
Dorn O'Neal, Ga. Wolff 
Downing Passman Wright 
Edmondson Pickle Wyatt 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Halleck. 
Mr. Annunzio with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 


Mr. Roberts with Mr. Latta. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mathias 
of Maryland. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Adair. 
St. Onge with Mr. Kupferman, 
Wolff with Mr. Saylor. 
Monagan with Mr, Pirnie. 
Multer with Mr. Widnall. 
Nichols with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Edmondson with Mr, Dickinson, 
Dorn with Mr. Broomfield. 
Stratton with Mr. Battin. 
Resnick with Mr. Diggs. 
Abbitt with Mr. Quillen, 
Hardy with Mr. Bates. 
Steed with Mr. Bell. 
. Willis with Mr, Nelsen. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Lukens, 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Poff. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Watson. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Morse of 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Madden with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Anderson of 


Mr. Boland with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Nix, 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Holland, 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Stephens. 


Mr. HALPERN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HANLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WILLIS, 
Tuck, IcHorD, ASHBROOK, and WATSON. 


WAR AGAINST HIGH INTEREST 
RATES LAUNCHED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, the unofficial steering com- 
mittee in opposition to high interest 
rates was reestablished. Membership on 
this committee is open to all Members 
of the House and I hope my colleagues 
will lend their time and talents to this 
effort. I hope every Member who is sin- 
cerely concerned about interest rates will 
join this war against high interest rates. 

The unofficial committee will hold a 
broader membership meeting as soon as 
an appropriate time can be worked out. 
At that time, we plan to establish work- 
ing subcommittees to study and gather 
information in specific areas affecting 
interest rates and monetary policy. 

Members attending last Thursday’s 
meeting considered a resolution setting 
forth the group’s concern over high in- 
terest rates and urging specific steps by 
the Congress, the administration, and 
the Federal Reserve System. Later I plan 
to introduce this as a House resolution 
and I hope as many of my colleagues as 
possible will place their names on this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the time to launch a war 
against high interest rates is now. We 
should not wait until there is another 
crunch in the money markets. The Con- 
gress must act now to protect the econ- 
omy, particularly sensitive areas such 
as housing. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the resolution considered by the 
unofficial steering committee last week, 
as follows: 
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RESOLUTION 


Interest rates have climbed to the highest 
levels of this century and are today placing 
a heavy burden on the Federal budget, the 
American worker, the home buyer, the small 
businessman and the consumer; and 

Billions of dollars of Federal revenues are 
being transferred from needed domestic pro- 
grams—such as education, health, and 
poverty—to meet the rising cost of Govern- 
ment borrowings; and 

At the same time, rising interest rates are 
forcing the cancellation or postponement of 
many local bond issues for schools, high- 
Ways, recreational facilities, water and sew- 
erage projects and a multitude of other 
essential public programs; and 

High interest rates once again threaten to 
crush the homebuilding industry; further 
worsening a nationwide shortage of homes, 
particularly for low and moderate income 
families; and 

High interest rates are exacting their 
greatest toll on the people who must borrow 
to survive, thereby placing an unfair and 
inequitable burden on the low income citi- 
zen: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our deep concern 
over worsening monetary conditions and urge 
immediate and vigorous action by all agencies 
of the Government to halt the upward spiral 
of interest rates. 

We specifically urge action in these areas: 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


We urge that the Federal Reserve Board 
reexamine its policies and reorient its pro- 
grams to bring about a lower level of in- 
terest rates and to protect the American 
consumer from unstable monetary conditions 
which have plagued the economy over the 
past 24 months. We urge that the Federal 
Reserve Board follow the letter of the Full 
Employment Act of 1946 and coordinate its 
actions with the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch so as to support rather than to 
contradict national policies and programs. 

We urge that the Federal Reserve keep its 
promises to support the housing market. 
We specifically refer to Public Law 89-597, 
enacted September 21, 1966, reaffirming the 
Federal Reserve’s power to purchase hous- 
ing mortgage paper in the open market. 

We urge that the Federal Reserve make 
the fullest use of its open market and dis- 
count window operations to support direct- 
ly and indirectly the credit needs of pub- 
lic or quasi-public programs. 

We further urge that the Federal Reserve 
resume full support of the Government bond 
market so as to maintain a reasonable level 
of interest rates on Treasury borrowings. 
We deplore any attempt to artificially raise 
interest rates on Government securities to 
provide an excuse for raising bank interest 
rates on time deposits. 


THE U.S. CONGRESS 


We urge that the Banking and Currency 
Committee initiate at the earliest possible 
time a full investigation of our monetary 
policies with specific emphasis on the role 
of the Federal Reserve System. We urge that 
the committee determine what the Federal 
Reserve is willing and able to do to lower 
interest rates under present law. If the com- 
mittee determines that additional and/or 
remedial legislation is needed in this area, 
we urge that it bring such measures to 
the floor early in the second session of the 
90th Congress and that they be given high- 
est priority on the calendar of the House. 

We urge that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which has authority over the bonded 
indebtedness of the Nation, hold the line on 
statutory ceilings on interest rates, particu- 
larly the 4½-percent ceiling on long-term 
Government obligations. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


We urge that the President use the full 
power and influence of his office to require 
the Federal Reserve Board to bring its pol- 
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icies in line with those of the administration 
and the Congress. We urge that the President 
exercise his constitutional power to carry out 
monetary policy in the public interest. 

We urge that Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Fowler, exercise the full authority of 
his office to see that Government borrowings 
are made at the lowest possible interest rates, 
We urge that he demand Federal Reserve 
cooperation in this program. We further urge 
that the Secretary show a greater concern for 
support of lower interest rates than for sup- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board. 

We urge that the administration recom- 
mend and fully support legislation to bring 
about lower interest rates and monetary 
reform. 


THE PARTY WRECKERS HAVE 
TROUBLE ANSWERING SOME 
VERY BIG QUESTIONS 


Mr. GRAY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, on 
“Meet the Press,” Allard Lowenstein, an 
official of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, demonstrated the kind of fuzzy 
and irresponsible thinking so prevalent 
these days among certain liberals. 

Mr. Lowenstein is opposed to the nom- 
ination next year of Lyndon Johnson. 
He opposes the President not only be- 
cause of Vietnam, but also, in his words, 
because he is “dissatisfied with the direc- 
tion of the party” under the President’s 
leadership. Mr. Lowenstein said that the 
party’s platform has not been imple- 
mented by this administration. 

I do not know what Mr. Lowenstein 
has been reading. But I do know that 
Lyndon Johnson has kept more than 90 
percent of his campaign pledges of 
1964—and by so doing he has enacted 
most of the basic legislation that ADA 
has been agitating for nearly a 
generation. 

I think it is pertinent to note that 
when asked what alternatives he would 
offer to the administration policies in 
Vietnam, Mr. Lowenstein has very little 
to say, indeed. Yet, Vietnam is supposedly 
the heart of his discontent. 

All in all, the American people had a 
very revealing glimpse of the kind and 
quality of criticism being directed 
against the President from certain lib- 
eral quarters. 

I feel certain that they saw nothing 
that would impress them or encourage 
them to believe that Mr. Lowenstein and 
his followers really understand what 
they are supposed to be opposing. 

Mr. Speaker, the protests at home con- 
cerning our involvement in the Vietnam 
war are prominently displayed by our 
news media every day, but the feelings 
and statements of the young Americans 
who are facing the brunt of the battle 
go almost unheard. 

I have recently received a letter from 
my friend and constituent Mr. Herschel 
Smith, post adjutant of the American 
Legion Post 169 at Eldorado, III. enclos- 
ing a letter written by Capt. Richard A. 
Romer to his father-in-law, Mr. Bill 
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Schribner, who is a member of the 
American Legion Post at Eldorado, Ill. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted I hereby enclose 
for printing in the Recor at this point 
the letters to which I have referred. I 
recommend the reading of this message 
from Captain Romer. I want to con- 
gratulate the good captain and express 
to him our appreciation for the great 
contribution he and his comrades are 
making to world peace. 

The letters referred to follow: 


ELDORADO Post 169, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Eldorado, Ill., November 9, 1967. 
Representative KENNETH J. GRAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE GRAY: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter written by a Captain now 
serving in Vietnam to his father-in-law, who 
is a member of our American Legion. 

We feel that this young man has expressed 
the feelings of all our young men who are 
over there. 

The members of this Post stand behind 
these fine soldiers 100%. We feel that if less 
TV coverage and Newspaper articles were 
given to the demonstrations etc. this coun- 
try would be much better off. 

Thank you, 

HERSCHEL SMITH, 
Post Adjutant. 


OCTOBER 25, 1967. 

Dear BILL: As I put myself on the line 
each day (two mortar and grenade barrages 
up-country plus the usual Viet Cong terror- 
ism in and around Saigon), I am impressed 
by the ever mounting attention being given 
to the draft-dodging peace protestors at 
home. I find their ignorant statements on 
conditions in Viet Nam being widely dis- 
seminated while the quotes from people who 
have been here are suppressed. I personally 
can refute the lies these people foist onto 
the gullible public, but my statements would 
be suspect (after all, I'm a Prussian). 

Therefore, I ask, “What are the responsi- 
ble Veterans and civic organizations doing 
to counteract this subversive current in our 
society?” As far as the combat troops in 
Viet Nam can detect, there is no appreciable 
support for them at home and it is eating 
the Hell out of their morale. 

The United States has a proper role in 
South East Asia if only because it is our de- 
fense perimeter in a nuclear age. The 68 
elections cannot change our role here re- 
gardless of the victor—Republican or Demo- 
crat. But, the continuing and increasing 
dissent at home (storming the Pentagon, 
for Christ’s sake) only encourages the enemy 
and results in more dead GI's. 

None of us are happy about being sepa- 
rated from our families and risking death 
each day, but it is our job. The people whom 
we're defending could at least defend us. 

RIcH. 


RHODESIA SURVIVES 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I wish to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial, “Rhodesia Sur- 
vives,” which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Tampa Tribune. 

The editorial reflects upon Rhodesia 
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and the U.S. relationship to that 
country, to Great Britain, and to Viet- 
nam. There are many of us who do 
not understand why the United States 
continues to follow Great Britain's lead- 
ership in upholding the United Nations 
sanctions upon that country, and par- 
ticularly the economic boycott. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to comprehend the fact 
that we would impose sanctions against 
a friendly Rhodesia while Great Britain 
continues to engage in trade with Cuba 
and North Vietnam, 

The Tribune editorial expresses the 
thoughts of many people in my congres- 
sional district. 

RHODESIA SURVIVES 

Rhodesia celebrated quietly and in good 
health last weekend the second anniversary 
of its declaration of independence. 

The fact that life goes on normally in 
Rhodesia is evidence of the failure of eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed by the United Na- 
tions in an effort to force the breakaway gov- 
ernment back under British rule. 

That failure is to be applauded by citizens 
of all nations who are concerned with prac- 
tical rather than theoretical freedom. 

Rhodesia is under U.N. sanctions because 
the government of Prime Minister Ian Smith 
represents a white minority which is not 
willing to turn over the country to an un- 
trained, unprepared black majority. 

The chaos, slaughter and tyranny which 
have followed black rule in the Congo, Ni- 
gerla and other African states are proof 
enough of the wisdom of the Rhodesian gov- 
ernment. But the social theorists hold, of 
course, that native populations must be given 
control, no matter how disastrous the result; 
the Afro-Asian bloc in the U.N. opposes Rho- 
desia’s independence as an issue of race and 
the Communist states attack it to gain favor 
with the Africans and Asians, Britain has 
taken a hard line against the Smith govern- 
ment to preserve its influence—and trade— 
with the undeveloped countries. And the 
United States has gone alone for a mixture 
of reasons, none of them sound. 

There is a nauseating smell of hypocrisy 
in the whole system of sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

Nations which piously joined in the boy- 
cott, including even some of the African 
states, are permitting undercover trade with 
Rhodesia for their own profit. 

The United States is caught in a particu- 
larly foolish position. It supports Britain in 
sanctions against Rhodesia, a peaceful coun- 
try which offers no threat to world peace. 
Yet Britain continues to trade with North 
Vietnam, an aggressor whose armies are kill- 
ing American soldiers in the effort to con- 
quer South Vietnam. 

Failure of the economic war against Rho- 
desia will bring renewed pressure by the radi- 
cal African governments, encouraged by the 
Communist bloc, for U.N. military action 
against Rhodesia. 

It is time for the Western nations not only 
to squelch any idea of military action but to 
end economic warfare against Rhodesia. Rho- 
desia has shown it can survive. But the 
United States ought to take the lead in cor- 
recting an international injustice and aban- 
doning a venture in organized hypocrisy. 


MEAT INSPECTION IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, it had been 
my hope that it would be unnecessary to 
further comment on the sharp difference 
of. opinion which has developed in 
regard to the most effective method of 
meat inspection. There are some Mem- 
bers of this House, and there are a great 
many self-appointed advisers, who as- 
sume that we will only get clean meat by 
mandatory Federal inspection of each 
and every slaughtering establishment, 
and that this can be achieved without 
any cooperation whatever with the local 
authorities. 

I have felt, and many Members of the 
House have felt, that it was at least ad- 
visable, if not entirely essential, to elicit 
the support and cooperation of local au- 
thorities. This is, Mr. Speaker, the real 
crux of the differing viewpoints. 

I find no fault with those who reach 
conclusions contrary to my own so long 
as they do it with full consideration of 
the facts as they exist. I must, however, 
protest when, in an effort to bolster the 
plausibility of their conclusions, they 
misinterpret the facts. For several days 
there have been a number of articles ap- 
pearing in the local press which have 
referred to “meat inspection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” They have suggested 
that there was something terribly wrong 
in the District of Columbia, and that the 
people of the District were being victim- 
ized through the sale of unclean meat. 

I do not want to pass upon sanitary 
conditions in the District of Columbia, 
but I do want to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that the District of Columbia is the only 
jurisdiction in the United States where 
every pound of meat legally sold has been 
federally inspected. It is true that some 
meat is ground into sausage; some is 
cut into steaks; and some is otherwise 
reprocessed in the District; but I am in- 
formed there is not a slaughterhouse in 
this District. Therefore, every bit of meat 
so reprocessed has already been federally 
inspected. Since all the meat sold in this 
District moves in interstate commerce, it 
is all presently subject to the Federal 
meat inspection laws. 

If unclean meat is sold in the District, 
it has to be the result of one of three 
situations. Either the Federal law has 
been violated by moving uninspected 
meat in interstate commerce, or Federal 
inspection is not actually adequate and 
does not give the protection it is sup- 
posed to give, or the meat was contami- 
nated after it was brought into the Dis- 
trict. In either event, merely extending 
Federal inspection to plants doing an in- 
trastate business, as the Senate bill pro- 
poses, will have no effect whatever on the 
quality of the meat sold in the District 
of Columbia. The law in regard to mov- 
ing nonfederally inspected meat across 
State lines will remain just as it is—and 
meat can be contaminated just as easily 
after Federal inspection as it can after 
State inspection. 

Mr. Speaker, there may have been 
contaminated meat sold in this District, 
just as there has undoubtedly been coun- 
terfeit money passed in this District, but 
if our present laws have been enforced 
that contaminated meat was federally in- 
spected before it ever reached the Dis- 
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trict, passage of the proposed Senate bill 
would not in anywise change the situa- 
tion. 

It seems clear to me that the recent 
charges that unwholesome meat is being 
sold in the District of Columbia are for 
the purpose of prejudicing the public 
against our existing dual inspection sys- 
tem and are deliberately intended to 
leave the false understanding that Fed- 
eral inspection would correct the situa- 
tion when, as a matter of fact, all meat 
in the District is presently federally in- 
spected. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago I called the attention of the 
House to information developed that 
the AMI, which is one of the organiza- 
tions representing the meatpackers 
which had opposed what I believed to be 
an adequate meat inspection law, rep- 
resents a substantial number of firms 
which had been cited by USDA investi- 
gators for a variety of improper condi- 
tions. It has now been developed that 
the Western States Meatpackers, cur- 
rently represented in Congress by Mr. 
Liljenquist, also has among its member- 
ship 45 substantial packers and proces- 
sors whose handling of their products 
left a great deal to be desired. I am set- 
ting forth the article in the RECORD to- 
day, and urge the Members to scrutinize 
the list so that they may be better in- 
formed as to why some of these opera- 
tors have been so anxious to prevent 
enactment of a strong law protecting 
the consumers of that area. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees are meet- 
ing today and it is hoped, but certainly 
not assured, that they will bring back to 
us a recommendation that will protect 
the public from contaminated meat; 
however, the State secretaries of agri- 
culture in some States are still at this 
lith hour extremely busy representing 
the viewpoint of the purveyors of dirty 
meat and mislabeled products. 

Some of the State secretaries of agri- 
culture who have had the duty to protect 
the public from contaminated meat have 
consistently peddled the same line and 
taken the same position as is taken by 
those meat merchants who want to bilk 
the public. At first some of them said 
there is nothing wrong and we need no 
law whatever; later they shifted to ac- 
cepting the bill that passed the House. 
The public demands became loud enough 
that they finally closed down some plants 
and cleaned up a few situations. If noth- 
ing was wrong, where did they find these 
plants that needed to be closed? 

Most of them are operating under ex- 
tremely weak laws and they could have 
forthrightly said they did not have the 
tools or enough inspectors to do the job, 
but instead many of the State inspection 
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heads have consistently acted as defend- 
ers for those guilty of the bad practices. 
Their failure to act responsibly makes 
one wonder if they should ever be trusted 
to protect the public against those who 
want to bilk consumers. The latest line 
that they are peddling is that the House- 
passed bill requires imported meat to 
come up to our Federal standards, but 
that other proposals I have supported do 
not make such a requirement. The fact 
is that the import provision in all the 
bills under consideration is almost word 
for word out of my bill. I have always 
maintained that all meat should come 
up to our Federal standards whether it is 
imported or domestic. Some of the op- 
ponents of a strong bill are for imported 
meat coming up to high standards but 
they do not want all domestic meat to 
meet those same standards. They even 
fight against the protection against mis- 
labeling going into effect immediately on 
25 percent of our domestic processed 
meat and meat products, but they do not 
oppose these provisions going into effect 
immediately on imported meat. It is bad 
enough for them to be thoroughly incon- 
sistent on this, but it is untenable for 
these State secretaries of agriculture to 
now repeat the completely false line put 
out by some of the contaminated meat 
peddlers that the Smith-Foley, Montoya- 
Mondale bills do not require imported 
meat to come up to Federal standards. 

I do not think there is any more of an 
argument for a long delay in bringing the 
present nonfederally inspected plants up 
to Federal standards than there would 
have been for a long delay in requiring 
imported meat to meet these standards. 
Following is a newspaper article that has 
been given to me from the Chicago Sun- 
Times which illustrates some of the 
points that I have mentioned, and in- 
cludes the completely false allegations by 
a State secretary of agriculture that the 
House-passed bill contained more protec- 
tion on imported meat than the Smith- 
Foley bill. 

The House-Senate conferees are to 
meet today on this meat inspection bill. 
I sincerely hope they will be able to re- 
port a bill back to us that will protect 
the American public and protect pro- 
ducers against the loss of markets by in- 
ferior products replacing wholesome do- 
mestic meat. The American public needs 
protection from contaminated and adul- 
terated meat whether it is imported or 
domestic. 

[From the Chicago (III.) Sun-Times, Nov. 30, 
1967] 


ILLINOIS MEAT CONTROL RAISES QUESTIONS 
(By Burnell Heinecke) 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. According to Agriculture 
Director Robert M. Schneider Jr., Illinois has 
the “best meat inspection” of any of the 
states. 

Dr. Paul B. Doby, who in July was named 
to take over a combined new division of meat, 
poultry and livestock inspection in Schnei- 
der’s department puts it a little differently. 

“We are determined to make our meat 
inspection the best of any of the states,” he 
said. 

The record since Doby and his chief assist- 
ant, Dr. George V. Lantis, took over in mid- 
summer is a whirlwind of action, or so it 
would seem. 

The disturbing question that keeps arising 
is this: If, as Schneider maintains, Illinois 
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has had the best meat inspection at the 
state level of any of the states that have regu- 
lations, why was this Doby-led whirlwind of 
enforcement needed, or possible? 

How is it possible that some packing plants 
are still shut down, or are still under notice 
to comply fully with all standards, if every- 
thing was just fine before? 

Schneider, at a press conference last week, 
waxed long on the subject of federal legisla- 
tion that would not take over state inspec- 
tion, where it existed, but would merely assist 
it in terms of funding and training. 

He said the bill by Rep. Graham Purcell 
(D-Tex.) requires a check on imported meat, 
something not found in the Smith-Foley bill. 

Schneider then disclosed that an unan- 
nounced federal inspection had been made in 
Tllinois-licensed plants the week before, at 
the insistence of congressional investigators. 
Schneider and Doby were pleased at the 
copies of the reports sent to Washington by 
inspectors who visited 18 establishments. 

Over-all, the reports could be interpreted 
as pleasing, There were laudatory covering 
remarks about the performance of Doby 
since July. Some minor deviations from fed- 
eral standards were noted. Federal rules insist 
on all-metal cutting and work tables, while 
the state approves wood tables or those with 
formica or steel tops over wood. 

And then there was one bad case, so bad 
the inspector said he couldn’t begin to sum- 
marize the faults. There were a few other 
instances of handling of meat after slaugh- 
ter where questions were raised. 

Schneider offered the opinion that things 
are better than they were before and besides, 
“You've never heard of anybody dying from 
inspected meat,” 

Doby explains part of the 77 shutdowns or 
enforcement actions that have taken place 
since July by pointing they pertain in many 
instances to new standards that became ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

What was the situation before, if these 
new standards have caused trouble for 77 
installations? Doby says he doesn't know be- 
cause he was in livestock inspection before 
the consolidation with meat and poultry in- 
spection this year. 

Centralized data has been lacking, partly 
as the result of the death in June of Dr. Fred. 
C. Mau, who had been in charge of meat and 
poultry inspection since its inception in 
Illinois in 1960. 

Mau, state officials said, operated heavily 
via telephone when he found conditions in 
need of correction. Records of violations are 
scattered by the individual files for the 540 
meat and poultry processing plants outside 
Chicago, and 800 locker plants, the officials 
said. 

In several instances, processing plant or 
locker operators have sold their businesses to 
new owners since the inspection change oc- 
curred in Illinois last summer. 

A recent shutdown order involved a new 
owner of Malta Freeze Center, at Malta, De- 
kalb County. Although the plant was largely 
a husband-wife operation, according to state 
reports, it engaged largely in so-called “coun- 
try slaughter” for farmers or nearby resi- 
dents while also selling quarters and halves 
of federally-inspected beef. 

The facility was licensed July 31. On Oct. 
18, it was warned about violations, and on 
Nov. 17, it was ordered to halt operations. 

Thomas J. Willis, area chief inspector, said 
the chill and holding coolers in the plant 
“were the only areas in the whole plant 
which could come close to compliance, In 
view of the other rooms I inspected, this 
stands out like a palace.“ 

The owner in this case pleaded that he had 
not owned the plant long and was willing to 
do whatever was necessary to bring it into 
compliance. 

The shock of many operators at the crack- 
down is spelled out in inspectors’ reports ex- 
amined by The Sun-Times. There appar- 
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ently existed a disbelief, apparently based 
on past history, that the state really would 
shut them down for failing to comply with 
regulations. 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 

Dec. 3, 1967] 
FAULTS UNCOVERED IN SOME PLANTS oF MEAT 
GROUP 


(By Nick Kotz) 


WasHınGTON, D.O.—Agriculture Depart- 
ment (USDA) investigators have reported 
finding improper conditions in 45 meat pack- 
ing plants whose owners are members of 
the Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc. 

USDA investigators found 28 plants that 
did not meet federal standards in a 1962 
investigation, and 14 in a 1967 investiga- 
tion. Three plants were cited in both sur- 
veys. 

USDA investigators found conditions in 
1,000 nonfederally inspected plants in 1962 
and 180 nonfederally inspected plants in 
1967. The plants were selected at random, 
and are not under federal inspection because 
they do not sell products across state lines. 

Western States, through its president, L. 
Blaine Liljenquist, has been lobbying here 
against passage of the strong Senate- 
approved meat inspection bill. 

It would require states to meet federal in- 
spection standards within three years or 
the federal government would take over 
the state function of inspecting intrastate 
meat, 

Liljenquist has been severely criticized for 
soliciting meat packers to contribute cam- 
paign funds to “friendly” congressmen at 
the same time Congress is considering the 
controversial legislation. 

According to its membership list, the or- 
ganization has 295 meat packer members in 
14 Western states. The organization has de- 
clined to make public its membership, but 
The Minneapolis Tribune obtained the list 
from other sources. 

Liljenquist first strongly opposed all leg- 
islation, but now says his organization favors 
the House-approved Purcell bill. Proponents 
of strong legislation do not believe that 
would result in corrective action by the many 
states with inadequate meat inspection sys- 
tems. 

Liljenquist could not be reached for com- 
ment Saturday. 

The investigative reports on plants op- 
erated by Western states members ranged 
from findings of grossly unsanitary condi- 
tions to use of improper chemicals in prod- 
ucts to relatively minor infractions. Two 
plants were praised for good operating con- 
ditions. 

The investigators reported improper con- 
ditions in at least six plants operated by 
members of the Western States board of di- 
rectors. 

At the Portland Provision Co., Portland, 
Ore., inspectors in 1967 reported finding 
“bits of hemp” in pork products used to 
make sausage. 

At the Delmonte Meat Co., Portland, Ore., 
inspectors in 1967 reported that walls were 
“splattered with emulsion from grinders and 
stuffers” and that water was ankle deep on 
the floors. 

At the Gem Packing Co., Boise, Idaho, 1967 
investigators said they found “unclean beef 
in the coolers.” 

Investigators in 1967 criticized the Talone 
Packing Co., Escondido, Calif., for having 
very poor sanitation equipment.” 

The investigators in 1967 criticized the 
Davis Packing Co., Boise, Idaho, for “very 
poor sanitation” shown in part by “consider- 
able mold on walls and ceilings.” 

The C&C Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., was 
criticized for dirty equipment and for lack 
of clean sewers and drains, 

Liljenquist indicated in his Senate testi- 
mony that investigators had visited mostly 
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small plants that did not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the nation’s meat supply. How- 
ever, the investigators criticized conditions 
in numerous large plants, whose owners are 
members of Western States. 

Investigators criticized Lewis Brothers, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., in 1962 for “sawdust 
contamination” on meat, and reported on 
the same plant in 1967 that rails, smoke- 
sticks and racks were “badly in need of 
cleaning.” 

The OK Meat Co., Phoenix, Ariz., was criti- 
cized in 1962 for poor sanitation in the 
slaughtering department. In 1967, investiga- 
tors said sanitation should be further im- 
proved. 

Here is a summary of some of the condi- 
tions reported at other plants in 1967. 

Tempe Packing Co., Tempe, Ariz.: Build- 
ing in need of repair. Odors of sewer gas. 
Meat handling and sanitation need improve- 
ment. 

Grand Taste Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Working area cluttered. Floor of the 
canning department completely under water. 

Triangle Market Co., San Diego, Calif.: San- 
itation could be improved. Working area 
lacks sterilizers. 

Central Meat Co., San Diego, Calif.: Work- 
ing area overcrowded. Scaling paint on walls. 
No sterilizers used. Sanitation could be im- 
proved. 

Boise Valley Packing Co., Eagle, Idaho: 
The sausage material cooler was “dark, damp, 
and musty.” 

Van's Packing Plant, Boise, Idaho: Poor 
sanitation on killing floor. Unclean beef 
found in cooler. 

Conditions reported during the 1962 survey 
included: 

William C. Parke & Sons, Ogden, Utah: 
Employes washed hands in barrels also used 
to wash edible meat. 

Hopper Meat Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Fat used in making of hamburger “badly 
soiled by dirt and black grease.” 

Independent Meat Co., Twin Falls, Idaho: 
Hams being pumped with water without any 
control over putting excessive amounts of 
water in them. 

Milwaukee Sausage Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
Modern plant was very clean, but no control 
was exercised over the amount of nitrate, 
phosphate, cereal, water, and other restricted 
items that were added to processed meat 
products. 

Stephens Meat Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Rat poisoning materials used in several areas 
of the meat cooler. 

S-J Meat Co., Portland, Oreg.: The sau- 
sage-making operation included nearly 
double the federally permitted amount of 
nonmeat fillers put in products. 

Alpine Meat Co., Inc., Grants Pass, Oreg.: 
“Sanitation here appeared to be impossible. 
Considerable dirt and hair on beef shanks.” 

Peerless Food Products Co., Chehalis, 
Wash.: Meat product in containers was con- 
taminated with sawdust from the floor. 

The fate of the strong meat inspection 
bill cosponsored by Sens. Walter F. Mondale, 
D-Min., and Joseph Montoya, D-N.M., will be 
determined next by a Senate-House confer- 
ence committee that will meet this week. 

Mondale and Rep. Neal Smith, D-Iowa, co- 
sponsor of a strong measure defeated in the 
House, have vowed they will carry the fight 
back to the floors of the House and Senate 
if the conferees attempt to weaken appreci- 
ably the Mondale-Montoya bill. 

Liljenquist and other representatives of 
his organization have been busy lobbying 
congressmen to oppose the Mondale-Montoya 
bill. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I listened with 
interest to the speech of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poacre]. Though I did 
not read all of the articles, I am sure, 
that appeared in the Washington press, 
the ones I did read pinpointed exactly 
where the dirty meat was coming from. 
It was coming from plants adjacent to 
the District, which are not inspected, 
and meat which is brought into the Dis- 
trict illegally, presumably. 

But, in spite of the gentleman’s speech, 
the only way we can stop this meat from 
coming in from uninspected plants, is to 
station guards at all bridges to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and stop every vehicle 
which might carry meat and check it out. 
Anyone knows that is not feasible. The 
only feasible way to do it would be to see 
that all meat came from inspected plants 
in the first place. 


SHALL WE RING THE BELL, OR 
TOLL IT? 


Mr, ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, no prefac- 
ing remarks are really necessary for the 
following poem written in South Vietnam 
by Lance Cpl. David F. Neckermann, with 
the 3d Marine Division, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Neckermann, of Boon- 
ville, Mo., and the grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank Neckermann and Mrs. Frank 
Campbell, also of Boonville. 

Corporal Neckermann has said “it” 
better than I could; and coming from one 
risking his life in the defense of our coun- 
try, I am deeply humbled by this sincere 
patriotism and genuine spirit of service 
of a real American. 

Corporal Neckermann’s poem had an 
impelling impact on the local towns- 
people, Published in the Cooper County 
Record on November 30, it was supple- 
mented by an appropriate editorial and 
a personal message to the fighting ma- 
rine by Editor E. J. Melton. 

The deeply moving poem written in the 
thick of battle in Vietnam by a dedicated 
American and marine follows: 

SHALL We RING THE BELL, OR TOLL Ir? 

PROTEST WHILE YOU MAY 

(By Lance Cpl. David F. Neckermann, 3d 

Marine Division, Vietnam) 
You protest from day to day, 
But you have, as of yet to show us a way 
Of how this battle can justly be won, 
Not with marches nor songs can it be done 
It's easy to say get out U.S., 
But you're not the ones being oppressed 
Things you do are so insincere 
That you haven't the faintest feeling of fear 
Fear you see in people’s eyes, 
As they watch their families and neighbors 

die 
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A fear so great, it leaves a deep-scarred mark 
But all you think of, are Love-ins in parks 


Your fore-fathers fought for what was right 
What gives you the right, to dim that light? 
The light that shines upon our doors, 
Why can’t it shine on foreign shores? 


A lurking shadow rears its head, 
Blood and death stain it red 

All the result of a greedy man’s dream, 
Now has become an ebbing stream, 


Allow this stream of Red to grow, 

And soon a giant river flows 

A river which spans the widest seas, 

And brings the strongest nation to its knees 


We have fought many times before, 
When evil was knocking at our door 
Should it be any different now, 

For a farmer and his plow? 


Why should we worry, when it’s so far away? 
It only moves closer with each passing day 
For now be safe in your beds, 

No bullets do whine o’er your heads 


Someday you too will wear a uniform, 

And like ours, it won’t keep you warm 

Your feet will no longer be bare, 

But the uniform won’t be ours, but theirs 


Continue to march and sing your songs, 

Though deep in your heart you know you're 
wrong, 

Can your want of public fame, 

Be worth the sacrifice of America’s name? 


OEO ATTORNEYS SEEKING TO HAVE 
STATE AND FEDERAL WELFARE 
RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS DE- 
CLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have stated before that when 
we gave OEO the wide latitude it seems 
to have in the selection of personnel and 
projects, we could well be sowing the 
seeds of our own destruction. Already we 
are reaping some of what we have sown. 

In four separate Federal district 
courts—in Connecticut, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and the District of Columbia— 
attorneys paid by legal units of OEO- 
financed poverty agencies, attorneys un- 
der oath, I presume to protect and 
defend the Constitution, have instituted 
court actions leading to judicial rulings 
that knock down all residency require- 
ments for those seeking welfare pay- 
ments from the American taxpayers. 

Instead of protecting the interests of 
the American people who employed 
them, they directed their efforts toward 
destruction of the safeguards of our 
society. 

They sought to have all welfare resi- 
dency requirements, both State and Fed- 
eral, declared unconstitutional. They are 
succeeding. 

In the case of Harrell against the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, Minnie Harrell’s attorneys, 
Laurens Silver and Peter Smith, are sal- 
aried employees of neighborhood legal 
services project, reform and education 
division, United Planning Organization. 
UPO is, Mr. Speaker, Washington’s anti- 
poverty agency. 
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The similar case of Green against De- 
partment of Public Welfare was filed in 
Delaware district court in Wilmington by 
Harry A. Pogach, director and chief at- 
torney for Community Law Service, of 
Wilmington, the legal branch of Com- 
munity Action of Greater Wilmington, 
Inc. 

The case of Thompson against Shapiro 
was filed in Connecticut district court, at 
Hartford, by Bryan L. Hollander, of 
Neighborhood Legal Services, Inc., the 
legal section of Community Renewal 
Team of Greater Hartford. 

The similar case of Smith against 
Reynolds, before a three-judge Federal 
court in the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, was filed by Thomas K. Gilhool, 
of Community Legal Services, the legal 
arm of Philadelphia Antipoverty Action 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress appropri- 
ated money to pay these attorneys, and 
they have gone into court and challenged 
the constitutionality of State and Federal 
statutes. Not only are welfare residency 
requirements of the States and the Dis- 
trict being stricken down, but also, by 
necessary implication, provisions of title 
42 of the United States Code, providing 
social security grants to States for aid 
and services to needy children must be 
striken in their wake. 

Ironically, the Attorney General, whose 
responsibility it is to defend the United 
States and its laws, declined to enter the 
case in the District of Columbia even 
upon invitation of the court to do so un- 
der provisions of title 28 of the United 
States Code. He explained to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE], who ques- 
tioned his reasons, that he felt his inter- 
vention was unnecessary “since district 
court cases are often disposed of on 
grounds other than constitutionality.” 
However, to the surprise of absolutely no 
one, it was decided on constitutional 
grounds by the three-judge court Judge 
Bazelon convened to review Judge Holt- 
zoft’s earlier dismissal of the case. The 
assistant corporation counsel who rep- 
resented the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment failed in his efforts in our 
behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Congress wishes to 
change the law, then we should do it. But 
we are approaching insanity when we 
employ attorneys to go into the courts to 
get the courts to declare the laws we have 
enacted unconstitutional. 


COAL-NUCLEAR WRANGLE SELF- 
DEFEATING 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
particular desire to engage in a public 
debate over the relative merits of nuclear 
and coal-fired electric powerplants, al- 
though I am aware that there are those 
affiliated with the coal industry who 
would do so. I think this is a very unwise 
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decision on their part. And if a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, these 
people can be very dangerous since they 
have so very little knowledge about nu- 
clear power. 

For several years now, the coal and 
nuclear power industries have operated 
under a very informal and unwritten 
understanding that neither would resort 
to scare techniques in their very healthy 
competition to provide fuel for the Na- 
tion’s electric powerplants. Now I see 
that this tenuous truce is being violated. 

A Mr. W. A. “Tony” Boyle, president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
is charging around on some sort of a 
campaign to uninvent the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. It is clear enough to 
me—and I am sure to most of us in 
Congress—that Mr. Boyle is properly 
concerned with the continued health and 
welfare of the Mine Workers’ Union— 
more so than he is about the health and 
welfare of the general public. If he were 
as concerned about the public health and 
safety as he professes to be, I would 
imagine that he would have done his 
homework better. 

Mr. Boyle apparently does not realize 
that those who will be hurt by his anti- 
nuclear scare campaign are the Nation’s 
electric utilities, the coal industry itself, 
and the miners themselves. The utilities 
are among the biggest customers of the 
coal companies, and if I were in the coal 
business, I would not want to get my 
best customers mad at me. They can take 
all their business elsewhere, then what 
about the miners? 

If the coal industry and the nuclear 
industry start shooting at each other 
again, the utilities are liable to be caught 
in a crossfire and, either way, they are 
going to get hurt. Their consumers are 
either going to get all riled up about 
pollution from coal plants or about the 
alleged dangers in nuclear plants. And 
those of us who believe in nuclear power 
development would have an easier time 
proving our case than Mr. Boyle would 
have proving his. 

As I said, I have no burning desire to 
become involved in such a fight, which 
would serve no one’s purpose. In the first 
place, responsible people in the coal in- 
dustry realize that the presence of nu- 
clear power does not present any mortal 
threat to their livelihood. And Mr. Boyle’s 
scare campaign is not going to undo what 
this country has been trying to do since 
the end of World War II; namely, apply 
the tremendous potential of the atom to 
peaceful ends. There is plenty of energy 
business for both coal and the atom. It 
might make sense to fight over a defi- 
ciency of potential sales. It makes no 
sense at all to quarrel when there is 
plenty of business for everyone, unless, 
of course, your real purpose is just to 
create an image of being very zealous and 
protective, or you are just spoiling for 
a fight and you do not really care what 
gets damaged by the fracas. 

If Mr. Boyle wants to continue this 
fight, there are plenty of good scrappers 
around in the nuclear forces who can 
escalate it right up to the top of those 
ugly, smoke-belching, air-polluting and, 
for that matter, radiation-spewing 
smokestacks. I do not particularly want 
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to see it happen, but I will not be the 
least bit shy about getting into it myself 
if I feel it is necessary to stop this fear 
mongering. 

It can be shown that a relatively 
greater quantity of radioactive materials 
is released to the atmosphere from coal- 
fired plants than from nuclear power- 
plants. Studies by the Federal Power 
Commission and the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee indicate that on the 
basis of radiochemical analyses, the 
quantity of radium-226 and radium-228 
from fly ash and pulverized coal is rela- 
tively greater than the release of iodine- 
131 and krypton-85 from nuclear plants 
although neither presents a health haz- 
ard to the public. 

I would suggest that the coal com- 
panies have a long, heart-to-heart talk 
with Mr. Boyle. Maybe they can con- 
vince him that he is tilting at windmills 
and/or playing bull in the china shop. 

This is not to say that the nuclear in- 
dustry is above criticism. We have our 
problems, but I wish that our critics 
would take some time to learn a little 
about what they are criticizing. To sug- 
gest that the Atomic Energy Commission 
answers to no one—as Mr. Boyle has 
done—borders on the absurd. The AEC 
answers to the President of the United 
States. And for that matter, it answers 
to me as a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, frequently and in 
detail. And if the President or the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy thought 
the AEC, or the private nuclear industry 
was deliberately endangering the lives 
of the publi Mr. Boyle charges 
they would be it of business quicker 
than an Arab on the Sinai Peninsula. 

My friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], has 
introduced to this body a joint resolu- 
tion to establish a Federal committee to 
investigate the civilian atomic energy 
programs. I am already on record as be- 
ing in accordance with the objectives of 
this resolution, although I have had a 
difficult time convincing anyone, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Pennsylvania’s 
coal fields, that I am serious. 

I support the principle of the resolu- 
tion because I think that such a study 
would help put an end to a lot of these 
poorly informed and highly emotional 
tirades against nuclear power develop- 
ment. The critics would have to put up 
or shut up, based on the facts rather 
than someone’s personal vendetta. I 
think that such a study, if fairly and 
thoroughly conducted, would tell the 
American people the same thing that we 
in the nuclear field have been telling 
them for years; namely, that the benefits 
of the peaceful atom far outweigh any 
potential hazards, and that these haz- 
ards, like those associated with driving a 
car, or even taking a bath, are being kept 
at an acceptable level and constantly re- 
duced through science and technology. 

The resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 599—and a couple dozen more like 
it have been referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and I hope the 
committee will meet early next year to 
consider them. 

And I can promise one thing. If the 
Joint Committee should decide that such 
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a study can make a significant contribu- 
tion to a full public understanding of 
the benefits and problems—benefits and 
problems—of atomic energy, and reports 
accordingly, I will do everything in my 
power to see that Mr. Boyle is offered a 
seat on the study group. All things con- 
sidered, we may not be able to change 
his mind about the nuclear industry, but 
at least he might be better informed as 
a critic. 


NEW PARITY LEVEL DRAMATIZES 
FARM DEPRESSION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, rising 
costs which are illustrated by the new 
low in parity-ratio have caused a full- 
blown farm depression. 

The Federal Government must devise 
ways to protect the interests of farmers 
and other consumers who presently have 
no representation at bargaining tables 
where labor costs are established. 

The new round of wage increases now 
taking shape will hold down farm prices 
and farm income and make today’s 
severe farm depression even worse. 

Farmers have a big stake in labor 
costs but have no representation during 
the negotiations where they are estab- 
lished. Labor contracts should not be 
left to settlement entirely through bar- 
gaining between management and em- 
ployees. 

An economic crisis that has every char- 
acteristic of a full-blown depression has 
hit the American farmer with unex- 
pected fury. 

Its latest and most dramatic manifes- 
tation is the continued drop in parity 
ratio for Illinois farmers, which dropped 
two more points during the past month, 
hitting 66, the lowest since records for 
the month were kept beginning in 1937. 

According to information released over 
the weekend by the Illinois Crops Re- 
porting Service, an affiliate of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the parity 
ratio for Illinois farmers slid downward 
from another record low of 68 in Oc- 
tober. The November figure of 66 com- 
pares with 75 a year before. Parity ratio 
shows the relationship between the prices 
farmers must pay to stay in business and 
the prices they receive for their prod- 
ucts. A parity ratio of 100 is considered 
officially to be the fair level, at which the 
economic position of farmers is com- 
parable to urban citizens. 

The farm depression is due to a vicious 
combination of rising costs and dropping 
prices. 

Much of the trouble can be traced to 
the adverse impact on commodity prices 
caused by Federal farm policies and pro- 
grams, but a factor of equal impact is 
the cost side of the ledger. 

The steady upward swing of prices and 
taxes hits farmers three different ways: 
They get less of the consumer dollar 
spent for food because inflation pushes 
up the cost of processing and distribut- 
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ing farm products; they pay more for 
farm equipment and supplies; they pay 
more for the products and services re- 
quired by their families. 

To illustrate, marketing costs of the 
$83 billion consumers spent for food in 
1966 were $2.6 billion higher than the 
year before. Farm operating costs hit $33 
billion the same year, up 8 percent from 
the year before. Products and services 
purchased by farm families increased 3 
percent during the same period. Unlike a 
generation ago, modern farm families 
buy practically all the food and other 
products needed by the family and 
therefore have no way to cushion infla- 
tionary pressures. 


FEDERAL FORMULA FOR MAKING 
CHERRY PIE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the women 
of this Nation stand deeply in debt to 
the benevolent bureaucrats of the Food 
and Drug Administration, who have 
turned their time and attention and 
our tax dollars to the solution of a 
problem that has vexed every cook in 
every kitchen across this land. 

Thanks to their unceasing efforts to 
mind our business for us, we now have 
the official Federal formula for making 
cherry pie. 

We also now know—I presume this 
is unclassified information—that— 

Cherry pie is the food prepared by in- 
corporating in a filling contained in a pas- 
try shell, mature, whole, pitted, stemmed, 
red, sour (tart) cherries ... 


Now is that not nice? 

I was about to suggest that Members 
might ask their wives to include this in- 
valuable pie recipe in the next edition 
of the Congressional Cook Book, but I 
have the feeling that those who did might 
not be around tomorrow. 

Can You BAKE A CHERRY PIE, BILLY Boy? 

(By Marshall McNeil) 

Your Federal Government does not leave 
you unarmed and unprotected in the ex- 
tremity of your doubt and frustration. It's 
always in there helping. 

It may not be able to tell you with preci- 
sion the long-term effects either of pot or the 
pill. But it’s ready to protect you from sub- 
standard cherry pies, and to arm you with 
information on how to judge them. 

It knows precisely how many cherries there 
must be in a pie. And, using its instructions, 
you may readily learn whether your friendly 
baker is indeed an honest, law-abiding man. 

THE RULES 

The Food and Drug Administration of the 
immense department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has proposed—and officially 
published in the Federal register—rules that 
define and fix the standards of identity and 
quality of cherry pie. Otherwise, how would 
you know? 

Hear this: 

“Sec. 28.1 (A) cherry pie is the food pre- 
pared by incorporating in a filling contained 
in a pastry shell mature, whole, pitted, 
stemmed, red, sour (tart) cherries (fresh, 
frozen, or canned) that have not been treated 
with a chemical preservative.” 
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Then in Sub-section (C) of the same sec- 
tion the question of identity is nailed down: 

“The name of the food for which a defini- 
tion and standard of identity is established 
by this section is cherry pie, except that if 
the maximum diameter of the food (meas- 
ured across opposite outside edges of the 
pastry shell) is not more than 4 inches the 
food alternatively may be designated by the 
name of cherry tart.” 

Then in Sub-section (A) of Section 28.2 
the FDA decrees that the standard of quality 
for cherry pie is as follows: 

“(A) The pie contains not less than 2.7 
cherries per ounce of net weight of the pie 
when examined in accordance with paragraph 
(B) (1) of this section.” 

Now we get to the heart of the matter, the 
simple instructions on how you, just a plain 
everyday citizen, may check on your friendly 
baker to see if he is an honest man. 

SUBSECTION B 

For Sub-section (B) says: 

“The number of cherries per ounce of pie, 
as required in paragraphs (A)(1) of this 
section, is determined as follows: Remove 
the filling and cherries from the pie and dis- 
tribute evenly over the surface of a 12-inch 
diameter U.S. No. 8 sieve (0.094-inch open- 
ings) stacked on a U.S. No. 20 sieve. Wash the 
cherries and cherry fragments free from 
adhering material with a gentle water spray. 
Drain the cherry contents on the No. 8 sieve 
for 2 minutes in an inclined position (15-30 
degree slope). Do not discard the contents of 
No. 20 sieve. Transfer the whole cherries to 
a tared pan and determine the weight of all 
whole cherries. Count the whole cherries and 
calculate the average weight per whole 
cherry. 

“Collect the cherry fragments from both 
the No. 8 and No. 20 sieves. Weigh the cherry 
fragments and calculate the whole cherry 
equivalent based on the average weight per 
cherry. The number of whole cherries plus 
the number of whole cherry equivalents is 
the total number of cherries in the pie. 
Calculate the number of cherries per ounce 
of net weight of pie.” 

And if it doesn’t turn out to not less than 
2.7 cherries per ounce, you'll know it’s not a 
cherry pie. And your baker’s in trouble. 

Doesn't it give you a nice, warm feeling to 
know that the good old Federal Government 
is right in there, spending your tax dollars 
to protect you? 

P.S.—Democratically, the FDA says if you 
have any proposed changes in these, or its 
other cherry pie rules “submit views in writ- 
ing, preferably in quintuplicate,” to hear- 
ing clerk, HEW. 


ARMY-NAVY GAME 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, I seize 
this opportunity today to pay tribute to 
two great football teams who on Satur- 
day represented the Military Academy at 
West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis on a field of friendly strife, 
where in the words of the late Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur were “sown the 
seeds that in other days and other fields 
will bear the fruits of victory.” 

Of course I am talking about the great- 
est of all spectacles, the Army-Navy 
game at Philadelphia, where a capacity 
crowd of 102,000 Americans looked down 
on boys who will be our future officers 
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and will lead us in our country’s bat- 
tles when the chips are down and wher- 
ever they may fall. 

Was this gigantic struggle before a gi- 
gantic audience overemphasis of foot- 
ball? I think not, 

It was in the real tradition of Amer- 
ican sports and caused hearts to swell 
with pride whether they be partisan to 
the Army gray or the Navy blue. 

The Army was favored to win, but did 
not. The Army lost nothing, however, in 
its demonstration, even though let down 
by the Secretary of the Army Stanley 
Resor and Army Chief of Staff Harold 
K. Johnson, who denied the team the 
right to show their great spirit in oth- 
er sections of the Nation to other Amer- 
icans. The Army team would not let 
down their comrades and colleagues. 

I must recall to you that when the an- 
nouncement was made by the Pentagon 
that Army could not participate in a 
postseason bowl game, I made this state- 
ment: 

Secretary of the Army Stanley Resor and 
Chief of Staff Harold K. Johnson, in refusing 
to allow West Point to accept a football bowl 
invitation delivered a body-blow to the 
morale of the West Point football squad, the 
corps of cadets, and the entire Army. 


Within days after the decision which 
denied the West Point team a right 
which it had earned, Army met the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. A top-heavy favor- 
ite, Army staggered to a close victory. It 
had not yet recovered from the frustra- 
tion felt and the blow to its morale as 
5 result of the denial of bowl participa- 

on. 

To the ever-crowning glory of Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, he personally 
went to that game. As a former super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, and 
as one who did not think it was over- 
emphasizing football to make a winner 
out of the Army team, he went to the 
dressing room to lift the spirit and mo- 
rale, which had been shaken by the de- 
cision of the Secretary of the Army a 
few days before. 

Nobody can deny that the Army team 
in that game suffered from frustration 
almost to the point of defeat. But to its 
credit, it dug in, rallied, and came 
through with a victory, close as it was. 

But it took the performance on the field 
at Philadelphia Saturday to bring out 
the determination and real fighting spirit 
of the Black Knights of the Hudson. Fa- 
vored to win the game, and routed by a 
great Navy team in the first half, the 
spirit of West Point was not to be de- 
nied. 

This gallant Army team made a bril- 
liant comeback, which demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt that it would have 
brought honor and glory to West Point, 
the Army, and all men in uniform if per- 
mitted to play in a bowl game. 

In recovering and making the come- 
back it did, it did so in the tradition of 
true obedience of the military and in sub- 
jugation to heartbreak and denial to 
carry out the orders of superiors, though 
m advised and damaging as they might 


This was indeed the modern version of 
the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava where it was: 
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Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and diè. 


It must be made known that if the 
Army had been allowed to go to a bowl 
game, the invitation would not have 
hinged upon defeating Navy. 

I have a deep feeling that a bowl invi- 
tation and acceptance would have had its 
affect on the outcome of Saturday’s game 
just as I am sure the denial to accept 
had its affect. 

On the other side of the coin, the Navy 
must be recognized for playing a brilliant 
game, and coming from the underdog 
position to the summit of victory. 

It is all over now. The Navy has won 
and the Army has lost, but who will stand 
up and dare say that every participant 
in that game failed to learn something 
which will make him a better officer in 
the military service of his country. And 
who among that crowd of 102,000 cheer- 
ing Americans will say that such contests 
overemphasize football. 


WALT ROSTOW’S SECURITY CLEAR- 
ANCE—WHO MADE THE EVALUA- 
TION? 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 22, in the light of recent revela- 
tions concerning the British superspy, 
Harold Philby, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp extensive material con- 
cerning security practices at the State 
Department in recent years. Philby, it 
will be remembered, was fantastically 
successful in relaying to the Soviet Un- 
ion highly secret material over a long 
period of time. The Evening Star here 
in Washington was evidently concerned, 
too, for in an editorial on November 11, 
it was stated in part: 

Certain questions nag the mind. How did 
this living lie manage to get away with his 
crime for so long? Why did the British and 
American espionage people fail to make swift 
and thorough tests of the validity of the 
suspicions they felt every now and then, from 
1945 on? A fearful degree of Official laxity 
and slipshod security seems to have been 
Philby’s salvation. 


The Star recommended “quiet, com- 
plete, systematic, continuous vigilance 
against treason such as Philby’s.” This is, 
of course, prudent advice. 

My concern with this issue extends be- 
yond the extremely dangerous issue of 
treason and encompasses, also, the area 
of suitability in sensitive positions. An 
applicant for an important position 
might well be completely loyal but still 
unsuitable for a sensitive position due to 
a number of reasons. For whatever rea- 
son, then, I am concerned with “official 
laxity and slipshod security,” as the Eve- 
ning Star so clearly termed it. 

There is no intention here to intimate 
or infer that there is any parallel in the 
motivations of Harold Philby and Walt 
Rostow. My concern, as I have stated, is 
with any case of possible official laxity 
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and slipshod security in sensitive posi- 
tions. 

The charge has been made that Rostow 
was three times denied a high-level se- 
curity clearance in the 1950’s. According 
to Willard Edwards, in the Chicago Trib- 
une of November 24, James M. Stewart, 
of Wood Dale, Ill., wrote to the White 
House concerning these alleged denials. 
In reply, W. Marvin Watson, special as- 
sistant to the President, informed Stew- 
art that last year the President had 
called upon executive department heads 
to assess security and other programs for 
the protection of sensitive information, 
and to so inform the President. Mr. Wat- 
son’s reply further stated: 

In this connection, the President thought. 
that you would want to know that this re- 
quirement was strictly followed with respect 
to Mr. Walt Rostow. The last occasion on 
which a pre-employment investigation of Mr. 
Rostow was conducted by the FBI was in 1966 
in connection with his current assignment as 
special assistant to the President. 


Mr. Watson’s reference to the FBI 
deserves clarification. The FBI is a fact- 
finding agency and does not make secu- 
rity evaluations. The Bureau in its pam- 
phlet, “99 Facts About the FBI—Ques- 
tions and Answers,” amply emphasizes 
this point. Here is question No. 31 and 
the Bureau’s answer: 

Question. How can I get an FBI Security 
clearance? 

Answer. The FBI does not issue security 
clearances. It does conduct applicant-type in- 
vestigations in certain cases at the request of 
other Government agencies concerning in- 
dividuals requiring security clearances. The 
results of these investigations are furnished 
to the requesting agency which then decides 
whether or not to grant the individual a se- 
curity clearance. (Emphasis added.) 


Again, in question No. 63, the FBI 
pamphlet stresses the nature of its func- 
tion as one of fact finding and not evalu- 
ation: 

Question. If the FBI has investigated an 
organization and knows that it is subversive, 
why does it not make this information 
public? 

Answer. The FBI does not render opinions 
on the facts it gathers. Being strictly an in- 
vestigative agency, the FBI neither makes 
evaluations nor draws conclusions as to the 
character or integrity of any organization, 
publication or individual. In addition, FBI 
files are confidential and available for offi- 
cial use only. (Emphasis added.) 


A number of pertinent questions are in 
order at this juncture. 

Who made the security evaluation in 
the case of Rostow? 

Upon what security standards was the 
evaluation based? 

Were the standards of the U.S. Intel- 
ligence Board applied in the Rostow 
case? 

The U.S. Intelligence Board consists of 
representatives of the 10 executive agen- 
cies which have dealings in the intel- 
ligence field. Allen Dulles in his book, 
“The Craft of Intelligence,” states that 
the USIB is sometimes referred to as “the 
intelligence community.” The standards 
set by the USIB covering high-level se- 
curity clearances are certainly applicable 
in the Rostow case. 

To date the inquiry of Mr. James Stew- 
art has not been adequately answered. 
Until it is, this case cannot be closed. 
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I include the article, L. B. J. Aid Tells 
Rostow Check,” from the Chicago Trib- 
une of November 24 and written by Wil- 
lard Edwards, in the Recorp at this 
point: 

L. B. J, AIDE TELLS Rostow CHECK 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON, November 23.—President 
Johnson was disclosed today to have insisted 
that Walt W. Rostow undergo a full field in- 
vestigation by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation before his appointment last year as 
special White House assistant on national 
security affairs. 

W. Marvin Watson, special assistant to the 
President, was the authority for this state- 
ment. This was the first official comment on 
reports published six weeks ago that Rostow 
was rejected three times as “undesirable” for 
employment by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Altho Rostow, a former professor of eco- 
nomic history, has held state department 
posts since World War II and was a White 
House aide to the late President Kennedy, 
Johnson insisted that he undergo another 
exhaustive background investigation by the 
FBI in 1966, Watson said. 


ANSWER TO LETTER 


Watson responded to a letter from James 
M. Stewart, Wood Dale, III., director of the 
American Defense fund, formed to help pay 
legal expenses for Otto F. Otepka in a four- 
year battle to clear his name. A brief filed by 
Otepka’s lawyer, Roger Robb, in the Otepka 
case disclosed that Rostow had been turned 
down for government employment in 1955, 
1956, and 1957, 

Stewart wrote Watson in reply, rejecting 
the implication that the FBI had cleared 
Rostow. 

The FBI does not evaluate its findings, 
Stewart noted, permitting the hiring agency 
to interpret the evidence presented. The only 
way to resolve the “questions and allega- 
tions” in the Rostow case was to publish the 
results of the FBI inquiry, he asserted. 

Watson’s letter described the President as 
deeply concerned over security standards in 
government departments where employees 
have access to secret records. 

“The President last year called upon the 
head of every executive department and 
agency to assess security and other programs 
for the protection of sensitive information, 
and to inform the President of steps being 
taken to maintain adequate and effective 
safeguards,” Watson wrote. 

“With regard to the personnel security 
processing of members of the White House 
staff, the President insists upon a full field 
investigation by the FBI as a prerequisite 
to consideration of each appointee. 


GUIDE STIRS ROW 


In this connection, the President thought 
that you would want to know that this re- 
quirement was strictly followed with respect 
to Mr. Walt Rostow. The last occasion on 
which a pre-employment investigation of 
Mr. Rostow was conducted by the FBI was 
in 1966 in connection with his current as- 
signment as special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, 


HISTORY AND DEVIATION FROM 
THE TRUTH 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, there 
is much to be gained from the study 
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of history and the knowledge of events 
and reactions to them. No person can 
deny his use of history and no student 
can believe himself directed toward an 
education without study of it. It is there- 
fore disturbing to note that Richard Jen- 
sen, professor of American history at 
Washington University in St. Louis, in 
studying history texts concludes that 
“historians of repute have sold their 
skill for a mess of royalties.” 

In a treatment contained in Russell 
Kirk’s, “The University Bookman,” Pro- 
fessor Jensen discusses the bias and 
balance of eight common, or frequently 
used, history texts presented to college 
students and advances examples of what 
are at best, shoddy evaluations and in- 
terpretations presented as a coin without 
a reverse side. 

He shows the “camps” which ignore 
or disregard the legislative branch but 
promote an ever stronger executive. The 
theory that Franklin Roosevelt was the 
savior of business—business being a low- 
ly thing in many of the texts—justifica- 
tions of losing China, anti-anti-commu- 
nism and the like prevail. 

After reading the reviews of Professor 
Jensen one can only caution more criti- 
cal evaluation and an increase in 
skepticism when confronted with what 
might be a jaundiced history. It is sad 
commentary that the historians who 
would promote one particular phase of 
political ideas are not well enough found- 
ed in their own ideas to let them stand 
against solid opposition, but this appears 
to be the case. 

I include the Jensen article at this 
point: 

AMERICAN HISTORY: THE EMERGENCE OF A 
New CONSERVATISM 
(By Richard Jensen) 

Every fall hundreds of thousands of col- 
lege sophomores trek to their school book- 
stores to obtain the necessary textbook for 
their course in American history. With his 
cursory knowledge of American history de- 
rived from a high school survey, and con- 
fused by snatches of hearsay and scores of 
old movies, the student is not prepared to 
evaluate the validity or balance of the text. 
He does soon discover that it is well-written, 
quite up-to-date, fast-paced, exciting, and 
sophisticated. The classroom lectures that 
infuse coherence and pattern into the course, 
moreover, are probably delivered with more 
wit, sophistication, and stage presence than 
the average student is accustomed to, for 
the sophomore history course is the main 
source of history majors, and the depart- 
ment intends to lure the brightest youth into 
its domain. 

The texts do not seem to reveal any par- 
ticular bias during the first semester of the 
course. Up to the Civil War or Reconstruc- 
tion, there are few controversies that would 
involve the student one way or the other in 
any profound sense. Perhaps the only inter- 
esting question of bias and balance comes 
in the assignment of blame for chusing the 
Civil War. The South bears the burden of 
inflaming war in most of the newer texts, 
with only one or two Southern-oriented 
texts allocating a share of the guilt to North- 
ern abolitionists. The history of Reconstruc- 
tion is pregnant with relevance to the cur- 
rent issues of civil rights and the role of the 
Negro in American society. But curiously, 
the textmakers have not yet caught up with 
the recent trend in historiography, which 
criticizes the North for not going far enough, 
for not more significantly providing equality 
for the freedmen. Although nearly all the 
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textmakers are highly sympathetic to the 
current drive for enlarging the rights of 
Negroes, they tend to mourn the haste with 
which Negroes were enfranchised and given 
a share of the power in the states in which 
they constituted a large portion of the popu- 
lation. 

As the material approaches closer to 
modern times and living controversies, the 
quality of the texts deteriorates, and the 
biases of the authors become more apparent, 
In part, the lack of adequate historical 
scholarship on the main political, social, and 
economic developments of the last quarter 
century has forced the authors to rely upon 
their own hasty research, and their own vivid 
(but unreliable) memories of the nation’s ex- 
periences. In part, the textmakers write with 
an awareness of their potential impact on 
the students; no author has fully overcome 
the temptation to instruct the students in 
what the right course of action ought to be, 

The textmakers admire the Roosevelts, and 
Wilson, and Harry Truman. (“Truman was a 
strong and in many ways a successful Presi- 
dent,” says John Garraty’s new text.) They 
are sorry for Taft, dislike Harding, and are 
especially displeased with Coolidge. Ridi- 
culed for his supposed ignorance of politics, 
Eisenhower suffers from various innuendos 
or slanted barbs. Defense Secretary Wilson's 
statement that “what was good for our coun- 
try was good for General Motors, and vice 
versa,” is quoted and requoted, always with 
an insidious or mocking twist, in half of the 
texts. Stronger charges can be leveled against 
some of the texts. In The National Experi- 
ence, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. unleashes his 
disgust with the Elsenhower achievements by 
maintaining that the rise of the consumer 
price index of 11 per cent in eight years under 
Eisenhower meant, “The Administration thus 
failed to preserve the value of the dollar.” 
(Page 775) On the other hand, the rise in the 
same index of 29 per cent in Franklin Roose- 
velt's third term represented “substantial 
price stability” and constituted a “brilliant 
success.” (Page 704) 

In a broader perspective the peccadillos of 
the textmakers for or against one or another 
particular public figure are of minor im- 
portance. More significant is the fundamental 
thrust of the entire text—the basic evalua- 
tion of the stability, rightness, and promise 
of American institutions and ideas. In about 
a third of the most popular texts, attention 
is focused so heavily on factual material that 
a subtle search is necessary to find any in- 
terpretation. 

A generation ago the interpretive texts 
paid homage to Charles Beard’s Authorized 
Version” of American history, which pre- 
sented the nation’s development in terms of 
economic or class conflicts, especially the 
supposed conflict pitting the democratic, 
agrarian poor against the aristocratic, com- 
mercially oriented rich, No one versed in 
Beard’s Rise of American Civilization (1927) 
doubted who were the saints and the devils, 
nor were they unaware that after the Ar- 
mageddon the farmers, laborers, and intel- 
lectuals would drive the selfish rich from 
the seats of power. The textmakers of the 
old days were not wholly uncritical devotees 
of the Authorized Version; they usually tried 
to be fair, but most of the interpretive schol- 
arship upon which their texts were based 
was itself infused with the Beardian outlook. 

Beginning in the late 1940's, at a time 
when Samuel Eliot Morison, himself a dis- 
tinguished historian, declared it was diffi- 
cult “to find a good general history of the 
United States that did not follow the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson-F. D. Roosevelt line,” a major 
revolution took place in American historiog- 
raphy. The old dogmas and liturgies of the 
Beards, Schlesingers, Parringtons, and Hack- 
ers gave way before the more informed and 
critical investigations of young scholars who 
did not hope the old hopes, nor fear the old 
fears, The versatility and broad-gauged suo- 
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cess of the American economy during and 
after World War II undercut the old semi- 
socialist critiques. The revelations about the 
meaning of Communism in Europe and Asia 
drove scholars out of “popular front” organi- 
gations, and into various anti-Communist 
groups. Simultaneously with the purge of 
Communists and fellow travelers from the 
labor unions, the government, the universi- 
ties, and the political parties, some younger 
scholars purged themselves of their old faith 
in leftist action. 

Out of the soul searching and rethinking 
emerged a new consensus regarding the na- 
ture of the American experience. By the late 
1950’s or early 1960’s it become possible to 
identify a “New Orthodoxy” that summarized 
the views of a majority of working historians 
and textmakers This New Orthodoxy is char- 
acterized in the latest textbooks by the down- 
grading of old heroes in the Authorized Ver- 
sion (Jefferson, for example), by the promo- 
tion of ex-devils to heroic, if not saintly 
stature (Hamilton and Hoover), and by the 
change of reasons for keeping some of the 
old boys (the Roosevelts and Jackson, among 
others). Secondly, by the increased prestige 
allotted to the conservative tradition. Stu- 
dents read in the 1962 edition of Morison 
and Commager’s textbook (a decade ago the 
front-runner in sales) that, “History may 
eventually record Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
the greatest American conservative since 
Hamilton.” (Vol. 2, page 749.) 

In the liturgy of the New Orthodoxy “con- 
servatism” is not associated with the Ameri- 
can Right, but rather with elements of the 
American liberal tradition. Following the 
suggestion of Louis Hartz and others that the 
tradition ethos of America has been the 
liberalism of Locke, and not the rigidities of 
a feudalistic conservatism, the new view hails 
the growth of the welfare state, the central- 
ization of power in Washington, and the de- 
velopment of the Presidency as a balancer 
or arbiter of all major disputes in the na- 
tion’s economy and society. 

The New textbook Orthodoxy rejects the 
core idea of the leftists and Beardian inter- 
pretations, the thesis that American history 
is a history of the conflict of rival economic 
classes. Similarly the Turnerian thesis that 
the environmental impact of frontier condi- 
tions essentially structured the American 
character is explicitly repudiated. Harmony 
of interests, commonality of outlook, con- 
sensus of the major elements in society are 
the new themes. 

One of the most notorious triumphs of the 
Authorized Version was its debunking of the 
Constitution as a counter-revolutionary 
document foisted upon the democratic farm- 
ers by the aristocratic speculators and com- 
mercial interests. By impugning the motives 
of the Founders, Beard and his readers were 
able to ridicule and attack the opponents of 

essivism and Socialism who shouted 
“unconstitutional” all the time. But now, few 
major scholars accept Beard’s Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution. All of the 
texts explicitly reject Beard’s thesis, and hail 
the Constitution as an unusually wise docu- 
ment, most impressive and significant be- 
cause it gave the federal government enough 
power, either manifest or latent, to handle 
all of the problems and crises that might 
arise in America. As a corollary implicit in 
new interpretation, all disputes can be solved, 
and the federal government is the proper 
agency to do it. 

While the “Jacksonian Democracy” upon 
which the Authorized Version has heaped 
great praise is now in eclipse, the Jacksonian 
Presidency has become perhaps the main 
new focus of adulation. As John Hicks writes 
in the confidential “Instructor’s Manual” to 
accompany the 1966 edition of his text: 

If Congress, or even the Supreme Court, 
failed to reflect his views he [Jackson] did 
not hesitate to bring the other departments 
into line. . . Many later Presidents, es- 
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pecially Lincoln, Wilson, and both the 
Roosevelts, have taken a wide view of presi- 
dential powers. Always there is protest, but in 
general the view of the Presidency that Jack- 
son developed has pleased the American 
people, and has succeeded whenever a given 
President has had the ability to justify the 
assumption of responsibility involved. 

Adulation of the Presidency seldom ap- 
pears in such unrestrained form in the text- 
books themselves, but all the textmakers sub- 
scribe to the same line of thought. The Jack- 
sonian Presidency, as advocated traditionally 
by the Democratic Party, sees the President 
as more than the Chief Executive and Head 
of State. He is the tribune of the people, who 
alone draws power and support from all the 
states of the land, and who alone is capable 
of articulating and sponsoring the legislation 
and executive action, and even judicial de- 
cisions, demanded by the common will of the 
people and the destiny of the nation. No text- 
maker, nor for that matter any prominent 
historian, inclines toward the opposing 
Whig-Republican conception of the powers 
of the executive. As enunciated by Henry 
Clay, and practiced by Lincoln and every 
other Republican President except Roose- 
velt, that theory is wary of the demagogic 
or dictatorial threat in the exaltation of the 
Presidency, and prefers instead to place re- 
liance upon Congress. 

So thoroughly does the Jacksonian ideal of 
the Presidency pervade the texts, that even 
some of the devils of the Authorized Version 
have acquired halos. Most dramatically, Her- 
bert Hoover is fast becoming the prophet of 
the modern controlled society, and has lost 
(or is soon to lose) the reputation as a do- 
nothing failure who personified the false 
promises and misguided hopes of business- 
oriented, laissez-faire political economy. 
Hoover’s transfiguration is not yet complete, 
but probably all the textmakers will soon fol- 
low the lead of Hicks who (again in the “In- 
structor’s Manual” only) wrote of Hoover's 
prophetic role: 

Herbert Hoover was in line with the “great 
man” tradition of American Presidents 
In making full use of the influence his office 
gave him to promote recovery, and in mobi- 
lizing the government . . to defeat depres- 
sion, Hoover was taking far more advanced 
ground than any preceding depression Pres- 
ident had even thought of taking. Had he 
continued in office after 1932, it is probable 
that he would have been obliged to adopt 
many of the measures that Roosevelt 
adopted. Similarly, had Roosevelt been Pres- 
ident during Hoover’s term, it is unlikely 
that he would have moved much more rap- 
idly than Hoover moved. Roosevelt after 
1933 had the benefit of Hoover's experience, 
and could begin where Hoover left off.... 
Many of the Measures usually associated 
with Roosevelt began with Hoover [such as 
the unbalanced budget, extensive public 
works projects, the RFC, and extensive farm 
support programs]. 

Other textmakers are not so sweeping as 
Hicks, but year by year each new text, or 
new edition, upgrades the reputation of the 
Great Engineer. Garraty, for example, de- 
clares that Hoover's plans were theoretically 
sound, but they failed to check the economic 
slide, partly because of curious limitations 
in his conception of how they should be im- 
plemented.” (Page 726) The point is impor- 
tant, because no philosophy of strong, ex- 
pansive Presidencies can afford to be tied to 
one particular bag of economic nostrums. If 
strong Presidents are a good thing, then they 
have to be good even if the President is not 
& liberal. 

With Franklin Roosevelt the New Ortho- 
doxy already has developed its interpreta- 
tion: Roosevelt saved American capitalism, 
By ramming the needed reforms through 
Congress and the Courts he purged the 
weaknesses from the body politic, and res- 
cued America from the perils of the far 
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Left and the far Right (I. e., Socialism and 
individualism, so described that the New 
Deal might be in the center). Praised for his 
conservation activities, and his restoration 
of “hope” to millions of Americans, Roose- 
velt emerges primarily as the man who 
transformed the basic commitment of the 
federal government from carelessness to 
compassion. 

The opponents of the New Deal never are 
portrayed as responsible statesmen with al- 
ternative programs, A few passages from the 
Hofstadter-Miller-Aaron book typify the 
textbook characterization of the conserva- 
tives as old-fashioned, contemptible fools: 

Often the [Roosevelt] administration’s 
techniques for recovery [sic] and relief irri- 
tated the conservative opponents—some- 
times almost to the point of madness (Vol. 
2, page 516) After two years of New Deal leg- 
islation, the battle lines were drawn between 
& violently [sic] hostile conservative oppo- 
sition and a powerful coalition dedicated to 
the President's support. (Vol. 2, pages 516- 
17) Old-fashioned Americans, whether 
wealthy or not, bemoaned what they thought 
would be the inevitable destruction of Amer- 
ican individualism if New Deal policies were 
continued. (Vol. 2, page 519) 

In handling perhaps the most controver- 
sial episode in Roosevelt's career, the Ameri- 
can entry into the Second World War, the 
texts run the gamut from cautious to enthu- 
siastic approval for his policies, while ignor- 
ing or repudiating the entire “revisionist” in- 
terpretation that accuses Roosevelt of de- 
liberately fomenting Pearl Harbor. Hicks- 
Mowry-Burke encapsulate the typical em- 
phasis that only Japan wanted war: “At 
stake was Japanese domination of East Asia 
as against the traditional American position 
of respect for the sovereignty of all Asian na- 
tions and the equalitarian commercial prin- 
ciple of the open door.” (The American Na- 
tion, Vol. 2, page 651) But Hofstadter-Miller- 
Aaron unexpectedly say (in a small-type 
footnote): “That Roosevelt wanted to enter 
the war by November [1941], and that he 
knew that a firm stand against Japan might 
bring about drastic action on her part, seems 
beyond doubt.” 

Schlesinger, in his segment of The National 
Experience, asserts that Roosevelt “had good 
reason for not wishing to abandon China; 
and, in any case, such abandonment might 
simply have encouraged the extremists.” 
(Page 697) What that “good reason” was, 
Schlesinger leaves to the imagination of the 
student—who a few pages further on dis- 
covers that China inevitably would have 
been won by “the efficiency, incorruptibility, 
and ruthless fanaticism of Mao Tse-tung,” 
because of “the ancient resentments against 
foreign domination, the pent-up demand for 
agrarian reform [sic], the growing revulsion 
against the corruption and terrorism of the 
Kuomintang, and the skill and tenacity with 
which the Chinese Communists were to ex- 
ploit these discontents.” (Pages 737-38) Thus 
it would seem that America went to war 
against Japan to preserve China for the in- 
evitable Communist triumph! 

To most of the textmakers, an internal 
Communist menace is a bogey—a red herring 
thrown out by the real menace, the business- 
man. Hofstadter-Miller-Aaron, for example, 
state: 

Actually, the avowed adherents of commu- 
nism and anarchism [in 1919] could call on 
the support of no more than a fraction of 1 
per cent of the adult population of the coun- 
try, but in business pro this fact was 
ignored and in the general hysteria it was 
overlooked. (Vol. 2, page 432) 

Of course, the authors do not tell the stu- 
dent what less than one per cent of the Rus- 
sian population could do in 1917. In dis- 
cussing the security problems of the Roose- 
velt and Truman years, all the texts stress 
the danger of McCarthyism, and none even 
suggests the extent of Communist influence 
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in various government departments and 
labor unions. Alger Hiss, in most texts, ap- 
pears possibly guilty, but Garraty emphasizes 
that “many thought [Whittaker] Chambers 
a pathological liar and Hiss the innocent vic- 
tim of anti-communist hysteria” (Page 790), 
while Caughey-May, the most intensely anti- 
Communist text, reports, “Hiss was hard 
to disbelieve. Most [sic] people found his de- 
nials wholly convincing.” (Page 676) 

While the hostility of the textmakers 
towards businessmen is seldom hidden, the 
New Orthodoxy has strongly emphasized the 
achievement of the entrepreneur and finan- 
cier in the creation of the modern, rich Amer- 
ican economy. Hicks-Mowry-Burke still flays 
the businessman of the late nineteenth cen- 


A similar lack of ethics permeated busi- 
ness. The pursuit of wealth was in itself no- 
torious, but the devious means men used to 
gain it hit at the very foundations of Ameri- 
can society. . . . With monopoly as a goal, 
the struggle for survival among competitors 
was intense, and usually only the ruthless 
had a chance to win. (One vol. History of 
American Democracy, page 466) 

C. Vann Woodward typifies a broader, wiser 
view of the era in his section of The National 
Experience: “The costs of industrialization 
have never been low. . . when reckoned in 
human suffering and social turmoil the price 
has been even more appaling in other coun- 
tries.“ (Page 440) Williams-Current-Freidel 
admits that, “Even the most ruthless of the 
big tycoons were builders rather than wreck- 
ers.” (Vol. 2, Page 89) 

The New Orthodoxy is confident when 
dealing with the Roosevelts, but it encoun- 
ters more difficulty in handling contempo- 
raries. Something of an absurd extreme in 
the exaltation of strong“ Presidents emerges 
in the coverage of Harry Truman. Garraty, 
not much of a hero worshiper, measures Tru- 
man’s stature in surprisingly laudatory 
terms: “Like Jackson, Wilson and the two 
Roosevelts, he effectively epitomized the na- 
tional will and projected a sense of dedica- 
tion and purposefulness in his management 
of national affairs. His greatest triumph came 
in the 1948 election.” (Page 806) It would 
seem that Truman’s greatest achievement, 
and perhaps his only one, was winning re- 
election! Schlesinger, injecting a little plug 
for the New Orthodoxy, says of Truman: “His 
wide knowledge of history gave him a vigor- 
ous sense of the dignity and power of the 
presidency. He worked hard, He accepted re- 
sponsibility.” (The National Experience, page 
731) 

The Eisenhower of the New Orthodoxy 18 
a weak President, and so whatever his 
achievements may have been, he is destined 
in the polls of historians to rank near the 
bottom of the mediocre group. Schlesinger, 
again, summarizes the Orthodox evaluation: 

Eisenhower began as an exponent of the 
Whig theory of the Presidency, He was con- 
vinced that Roosevelt and Truman had ag- 
grandized the executive branch at the ex- 
pense of the other branches of government 
and that it was his duty to “restore” the con- 
stitutional balance. (The National Experi- 
ence, page 760) 

Garraty laments that Eisenhower almost 
never attempted personally to dragoon reluc- 
tant congressmen into supporting adminis- 
tration measures.” (Page 808) Like the other 
preachers of the New Orthodoxy, he has little 
use for Congress. Its primary function ap- 
parently is supposed to be the approval of 
Presidential action—and in times of weak 
Presidents, it is supposed to prod the Chief 
Executive into more dynamic action. 

In the New Orthodoxy Congress is not only 
ignorant and careless, it is also largely ig- 
nored.. Issues of major importance, at least 
since 1860, are always presented from the 
executive viewpoint. Students will not learn 
much about the structure of Congress, about 
the committee systems, the leadership orga- 
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nizations, the importance of the Rules and 
Ways and Means and Appropriations com- 
mittees—nor anything about their growth 
and checkered history. Seniority, to the stu- 
dents as to the textmaker, is a strange and 
nasty thing, that does not have any origins, 
nor any reason to be, but does (for reasons 
mysterious) impede Presidents; therefore it 
ought to be abolished. 

The federal bureaucracy, too, is given 
slight notice. The fact that career civil serv- 
ice men exert a substantial day-to-day con- 
trol over the decisions of the government is 
seldom mentioned in the texts—although 
there is proper condemnation of the un- 
pleasantries of the bureaucracies before the 
passage of the civil service laws. Nowhere will 
the students sniff the suggestion that the 
regulatory agencies of the executive branch 
may not have improved the conditions they 
were supposed to correct. That the Federal 
Reserve System could have been the villain 
behind the Great Depression does not occur 
to the textmakers, for such thoughts are 
heretical, and might tend to cast the least 
suspicion on the ability of Washington to 
handle all the problems and ills of American 
society, and by firm executive action, to end 
them, 

The New Orthodoxy will not soon be 
threatened from the Right, and probably will 
achieve a modus vivendi with the historians 
of the Left, who want to talk of economic 
and racial injustices and conflicts. But the 
textmaker, as Morison pointed out back in 
1950, is always tempted: “...to deviate 
from the truth in order to satisfy school 
committees on whom he depends for ‘adop- 
tions’; or the prejudices of reviewers and the 
emotions of the public for whom he looks 
for circulation. Historians of repute have 
sold their skill for a mess of royalties; and 
I hope we do not envy them.” 


LYNDON JOHNSON AND THE DEM- 
OCRATIC PARTY—THE PARTY OF 
THE FUTURE 


Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude a speech delivered on December 2, 
1967, by the President of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, West 
Virginia is a State where almost every- 
one knows a good political speech when 
he hears one. 

And last weekend, President Johnson 
made an excellent political speech to his 
fellow Democrats gathered in my home 
State. 

It was an excellent speech, not because 
it took out after his opponents, but be- 
cause it took out after the opponents of 
progress, the men, the President said, 
“who fear progress more than they fear 
anything else in the world.” 

It was a good political speech because 
it discussed the fundamental things poli- 
tics are all about—welfare, public re- 
sponsibility, standing up for your posi- 
tion even though it may seem to be 
initially unpopular. 

And it was a good political speech be- 
cause it used West Virginia and the Ap- 
palachian area as an illustration of what 
a concerned Government can do for its 
citizens through a broad series of eco- 
nomic and social and educational meas- 


ures, 
The Democratic Party is more than 
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one man, but it is strong and proud when 
it is led by a strong and proud President 
like Lyndon Johnson. 

The Democratic Party has a record of 
accomplishment to carry to the country 
unparalleled by any political party in 
the world. And Lyndon Johnson has en- 
hanced that record tenfold during his 
days in the White House. 

I take pleasure and pride in asking con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the remarks 
of President Johnson to the regional 
Democratic conference in Charleston, 
W. Va., delivered by telephone on De- 
cember 2: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO A REGIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE IN CHARLESTON, 
W. Va., BY TELEPHONE 


Thank you, Governor Hulett Smith, Chair- 
man Bailey, Distinguished Democrats: 

I want to talk to you this morning about 
the future of the Democratic Party. 

Contrary to what you may have heard, I 
have much more than just a passing interest 
in this subject. 

I hope you won't think that I’m being 
premature in bringing up this subject this 
morning, We really haven’t had our pri- 
maries. We haven’t had our convention. So 
there’s really no way of guessing who the 
Democratic candidate is going to be. 

But I do want to say this: I fully intend 
to support him, 

I believe we already have several volun- 
teers for next year's ticket. In general, I like 
to stay out of these internal party matters. 
But there's one aspirant—a very well-known 
liberal from Minnesota—a well-known liberal 
from Minnesota—about whom I am going to 
say just a few words this morning. 

Despite the few differences that we have 
had over the years, we have both always tried 
to do what we believed best for our country. 
And I have always considered him to be a 
friend, to be a loyal Democrat, and to be a 
great statesman. 

I am only sorry—I’m deeply sorry—that 
Hubert Humphrey could not have been with 
us this morning. 

The Vice President has been going around 
the country lately keeping his finger on the 
political pulse. And I don't mind telling you 
that some of his reports make pretty grim 
reading. 

Just the other day he showed me a letter 
to a newspaper editor. This particular critic 
had something to say about seven years of 
Democratic administration. He wrote that the 
Democratic Party “has deluded the American 
people, demoralized American democracy, 
discouraged American business, and disorga- 
nized American industry.” 

He said that seven years of a Democratic 
administration “has deluded the American 
people into believing that a government 
is .. . an inexhaustible giver-out of jobs, 
doles, and pensions.” 

Doesn't that sound familiar? I doubt if 

there has ever been a Democratic adminis- 
tration that didn’t get that kind of criti- 
cism. The letter I just read you, the letter 
that the Vice President was showing me, in 
fact, was written on June 17, 1940—not about 
Lyndon Johnson and the Great Society, but 
about Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. 
There are always people in this country— 
and they are loud and vocal people—who 
fear progress more than they fear anything 
else in the world. 

They confuse decency with dole. 

They confuse welfare with waste. 

They confuse responsibility with radi- 
calism 


And always, always, they try to confuse 
the American people. 

Fortunately, there are more Democrats 
than Republicans in the United States. 
Fortunately, most Americans would rather 
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look ahead; most Americans are more con- 
cerned about where we are going than where 
we have been. 

As Emerson said, America has always had 
a party of hope, and a party of memory. 

I am a Democrat because, in our time, 
the Democrats have been the party of hope. 
Many of those hopes have been realized. 

Nobody knows better than you that many 
of those hopes are being realized now—to- 
day—for the first time. More than four years 
ago, the Democratic Party and a Democratic 
administration pledged to transform the 
fabric of a vast poverty-ridden area of 
America. 

And it was more than two years ago, with 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
that we joined the Appalachian States and 
the Federal Government together in a great 
program to brighten the lives of more than 
18 million people. 

We recognized that poverty cannot be con- 
fined by borders. Mines closed down in one 
community can signal distress many miles 
away. Farms that lie fallow because there is 
no market for their products can put men 
out of work in another country. 

In two years, through this partnership for 
economic progress and development, changes 
have come to the landscape of Appalachia: 

New schools and libraries, hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

Airports and highways opened this land- 
locked region to commerce. 

Strip mines were reclaimed to restore the 
land as a productive base for the future. 

Plants to purify the rivers and streams. 

With this physical change, new hope has 
come to the people of this region. For con- 
struction means jobs, and schools bring 
learning, and hospitals provide health care 
where little—or none—ever existed before. 

We renewed our national commitment to 
help the poor who live in the towns, who re- 
side in the hollows of America, where the 
promise has dimmed and where life is bleak. 
We reiterated and reaffirmed our pledge to 
harness the talents and efforts of Govern- 
ment at its best—cooperative government— 
all that government is really about, better- 
ing humanity. 

We have engaged in a pursuit of new so- 
lutions on how to better humanity, how 
to help people. 

The agenda for defeating poverty is al- 
ready crowded with unfinished work. 

But we have begun. We claim no great 
victories, We have claimed only that the 
time of inaction is past and behind us. 

Now I know, and you know, that there 
are many voices in this land which tell us 
that we must return to stagnation because 
of the war in Vietnam. But I also remember, 
and you remember, that most of those very 
same voices were crying for stagnation when 
there was no war of any kind in Vietnam. 

The noise of cannons in Vietnam has not 
made them deaf to the cries of the poor or 
the pleas of the sick. They have always been 
deaf to cries like that. It is not really the 
war that bothers them all the time. What 
bothers them is the idea of social progress. 

There are others who are deaf to the cries 
of help from people in distant lands. There 
are those who say that we cannot defend 
freedom in the world at the same time that 
we achieve social justice here at home. 

We can—and don’t you believe them when 
they say we can’t. We can and we are going 
to and we must do both. 

As President Kennedy wrote in a speech 
intended for delivery the night of his death: 

“We in this country, in this generation 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom.” 

And I would add to this that by destiny 
and choice the Democratic Party guards our 
heritage of social responsibility, and is the 
watchman indifference—which is 
isolationism in its domestic form. 
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To both groups—to those who would turn 
their backs on the problems at home, and 
to those who want to quit, cut and run, and 
abandon the fight for freedom in Southeast 
Asia—I would like this morning to repeat a 
very simple message. It is a message that has 
been on the record for more than 20 years. I 
hope it will soon be delivered to those who 
never seem to have heard it. 

It was in his last inaugural address that 
Franklin Roosevelt counseled the Nation in 
these words that I am going to repeat: 

“Today in this year of war, 1945, we have 
learned lessons—at a fearful cost—and we 
shall profit by them. We have learned that we 
cannot live alone, at peace; that our own 
well-being is dependent on the well-being of 
other nations far away...” 

It has been said many times that those who 
cannot learn from history are condemned to 
repeat it. We do not intend to repeat it. The 
Democratic Party does not intend to repeat it. 

I believe that when the American people 
understand this message, and it is a part of 
your job to get with it and to get it to them— 
they are going to respond, as they have al- 
Ways responded, with both the compassion 
and the courage that history demands from 
the citizens of the richest, most powerful na- 
tion to be found on this earth. 

It is your task and my task to make sure, 
that as men sit in the wings, plan and delib- 
erate to divide, to conquer and to defeat the 
great movement that is bettering humanity 
in America—it is our task to make sure that 
the American people really realize how the 
road forks—and which turn and which fork 
they must take. 

I wish I could be there with you this morn- 
ing. I envy you. I want so much to do the job 
that you are doing. 

I will be seeing you. 


CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN’S STATE- 
MENT ON PEACEKEEPING OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr, Speaker, my 
colleague the Honorable L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
of North Carolina, made a statement on 
November 28 before the Special Political 
Committee of the United Nations in 
which he made some very thoughtful ob- 
servations about the United Nations 
peacekeeping capacity, effectiveness, and 
areas needing improvement. 

I am especially impressed with the 
three practical requirements for a work- 
able and durable system of collective 
action which he outlined. These require- 
ments concerned the need for new meth- 
ods of financing, as well as providing the 
necessary standby forces and facilities 
and administering authority and respon- 
sibility to the Office of the Secretary 
General. His suggestions concerning the 
development of procedure whereby a 
suitable waiting period would elapse be- 
tween the time host country consent for 
the stationing of forces is withdrawn and 
the time United Nations peacekeepers 
depart is especially noteworthy. 

I commend Congressman FOUNTAIN’S 
statement to every Member of this body: 
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STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN L. H. Foun- 
TAIN, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN THE SPECIAL 
POLITICAL COMMITTEE, ON PEACEKEEPING OP- 
ERATIONS, NOVEMBER 28, 1967 


At the very outset, let me state on behalf 
of my Government that the United States 
assigns particularly high priority to the 
peace and security activities of the United 
Nations. The United States has supported 
United Nations peacekeeping in the past. We 
shall continue to do so. But we must also 
emphasize that we believe in collective ac- 
tion, in shared responsibilities for peace. 

Within recent weeks, the United States 
Congress, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, passed an amendment to the For- 
eign Aid Act expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the cause of international 
order and peace can be enhanced by the es- 
tablishment within the United Nations of im- 
proved arrangements for standby forces, The 
amendment requested the President, through 
the United States Representative to the 
United Nations and in cooperation with other 
members of the United Nations and the 
United Nations Secretariat, to explore both 
the means and the prospects of establishing 
such peacekeeping arrangements, 

We believe that the United Nations can 
succeed as peacekeeper only to the extent 
that sovereign states are willing to make the 
necessary political commitments and pro- 
vide the required financial support. Responsi- 
bility for peace cannot rest with the great 
powers alone—although peace is a vain hope 
without their support. No one power or group 
of powers can or should assert such responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, with each passing year it 
becomes clearer that the key test of this 
Organization is its will and ability to re- 
spond—rapidly and effectively—to peace- 
keeping emergencies, For much of mankind, 
this is what the United Nations is all about. 
Nations should be able to put their trust in 
this Organization as an impartial and effec- 
tive guardian of peace. To merit this trust, 
the United Nations must demonstrate its 
readiness and its capacity to respond to ap- 
peals for help when peace is threatened— 
or when violence menaces the sovereignty or 
political independence of member states. 

In all candor it must be said—in fact 
we all know—that skepticism and pessimism 
about the prospects for effective United Na- 
tions peacekeeping have mounted since this 
matter was considered by the Special Gen- 
eral Assembly six months ago. The Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations has 
remained deadlocked in its search for accept- 
able guidelines for the successful conduct of 
future peacekeeping operations. The precip- 
itate withdrawal of UNEF six months ago 
also stirred serious doubts about the prac- 
ticality and reliability of the United Na- 
tions in emergencies. Let us not minimize the 
effect of these events on the calculations and 
attitude of many governments. 

Despite these doubts, however, we should 
not forget that UNEF helped keep the peace 
in a troubled area for ten years—and that 
fighting was brought to a halt by the inter- 
vention of the UN, which was able to move 
impartial truce observers, acceptable to both 
sides, to the cease-fire lines. 

The lesson to be learned from these events 
is that a new dedication is needed to the 
work of building a stronger foundation for 
United Nations peacekeeping. 

Mr. Chairman, our purpose here today is to 
consider how to provide the United Nations 
with the tools and support it needs to en- 
able it to keep and make peace in the family 
of nations. It is in this spirit that I wish 
to address myself to the item under con- 
sideration. 

Through the Committee of 33, various 
working groups that antedate that commit- 
tee, informal consultations, and discussions 
in the General Assembly, we have for many 
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years been wrestling with this question, We 
have faced the double task of defining ac- 
ceptable guidelines for future peacekeeping 
and of improving the capacity and reliability 
of the United Nations to undertake peace- 
keeping operations, 

Unfortunately, despite very broad support, 
both in the General Assembly and in the 
Special Committee, on the procedure which 
should be followed in authorizing, financing, 
conducting and manning such operations, 
there has been no agreement thus far on 
guidelines for the future. 

Imaginative and constructive suggestions 
for strengthening peacekeeping have been 
made by member states—but the Assembly 
has been reluctant to implement these sug- 
gestions because of the stubborn opposition 
of a few recalcitrant powers. 

Despite these disagreements, the capacity 
of the United Nations, limited though it may 
be, to send peacekeeping forces promptly toa 
troubled spot must be preserved. If precise 
and agreed “principles” cannot be arrived 
at to govern United Nations peacekeeping in 
the future, there is all the more need to per- 
severe in efforts to meet the United Nations’ 
practical requirements for successful peace- 
keeping. 

I should like to summarize the position of 
the United States on three practical require- 
ments for a workable and durable system of 
collective action for peacekeeping. I will also 
point out the direction in which I believe we 
should move to help meet these requirements. 

First and foremost, we must persevere in 
efforts to devise reliable and equitable 
methods of financing peacekeeping opera- 
tions. 

There are many obstacles that must be 
overcome before these efforts can bear fruit. 
The most immediate obstacle is the substan- 
tial unliquidated deficit, 

Members. are reluctant to assume new 
financial burdens so long as this deficit— 
caused by the failure of certain countries to 
pay their apportioned share of the costs of 
particular operations—hangs over the Or- 
ganization. Moreover, this unliquidated debt 
places an unfair burden on members of whom 
bills are owing for the past services, There 
is great danger that failure to honor long 
overdue bills could discourage participation 
in future operations, particularly by smaller 
and less affluent members. 

For example, the United Nations owes gov- 
ernments almost $12 million for unpaid bills 
on the Congo account. A large part of this 
is owed to developing countries. Let me men- 
tion some: $1,879,000 is still owed to India; 
$1,200,000 to Ghana; $955,000 to Nigeria; 
$244,000 to Liberia; $105,000 to Senegal, The 
honor and the credit of the United Nations 
are involved in this matter. 

In all honesty, Mr. Chairman, is it not dis- 
maying that more than two years have passed 
since the consensus of August 1965 which 
ended the impasse over Article 19—and yet 
the long-promised substantial voluntary 
contributions to overcome this deficit have 
not yet been received from the Soviet Union 
or France? 

In adopting the formula that broke the 
deadlock over Article 19, this Organization 
(and certainly the United States which con- 
sidered this a matter of principle) yielded a 
critical point on the applicability of collec- 
tive financing. This point was yielded in 
order to get the General Assembly moving, 
with the clear understanding that substan- 
tial voluntary contributions would be forth- 
coming. Yet they have not appeared—and 
once again, early this year, indications that 
these countries would tender voluntary con- 
tributions proved illusory and new conditions 
were posed. 

Let us clear up this deficit once and for 
all and restore the United Nations to sol- 
vency. Financial implications of political de- 
cisions should be recognized and honored. It 
is irresponsible and in the end self-defeat- 
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ing to call on the United Nations to under- 
take an activity and then turn one’s back 
when the bills are presented. 

I should like to stress that this remains a 
matter of deep concern to the people of the 
United States and to our Congress, where I 
have had the honor of serving for fifteen 
years. The continued generous support of 
the people of the United States and the Con- 
gress can not be taken for granted if others 
who benefit from United Nations peacekeep- 
ing do not lend their own support. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to overcoming 
the liabilities of the past, my delegation be- 
lieves the following considerations for future 
methods of financing must be clearly es- 
tablished: 

Expenses should, in so far as possible, be 
the collective responsibility of all. If peace- 
keeping js to be a truly collective effort, its 
costs must be both widely and equitably 
shared, 

At the same time, flexibility must be main- 
tained, A variety of ways to finance an op- 
eration should be considered—regular budget 
apportionment, sharing of costs by benefici- 
aries, voluntary contributions, and various 
formulas for fair-shares allocation. All prac- 
tical methods for any given operation should 
be carefully considered and the most ap- 
propriate methods adopted. 

Also, Mr, Chairman, a renewed effort 
should be made to devise a fair-share scale 
for operations involving heavy expenditures. 
Any such scale should take into account ca- 
pacity to pay and other relevant considera- 
tions. My Government's views on this matter 
are clear. We support the principle of a 
special scale. We hold that a practical and 
equitable approach would be to draw up 
such a scale to serve as a model or guide- 
line for allocation of shares to be adapted 
case by case. 

We continue to believe that in applying a 
special scale the United Nations must take 
steps to make sure financial support will be 
forthcoming by assuring the larger con- 
tributors an appropriate voice in financing 
decisions. One way to do this is through 
a finance committee—an idea put forward 
in various forms by delegations of Nigeria, 
France, the United States and others. My 
Government urges a renewed examination 
of the possibilities of such a finance com- 
mittee especially for operations involving 
heavy expenditures. 

The second requirement for efficient peace- 
keeping is that the Secretary General must 
have the latitude and staff and tools he needs 
to administer operations effectively. 

United Nations peacekeeping, like any 
other complex operation, requires a single 
executive. There is no substitute—in prac- 
tice—for the Secretary General and the 
Secretariat as the administrative center for 
implementing peacekeeping assignments. 
Responsibility and authority must be given 
if the United Nations is to act efficiently in 
the collective interest of us all. The Secre- 
tary General must, of course, operate with- 
in the scope of this authority, remaining 
fully responsible to the authorizing body. 
But under the United Nations Charter and 
notably Chapter XV thereof, the adminis- 
tering authority and responsibility are his. 
There is no viable substitute. It is sophistry 
to suggest that peacekeeping operations can 
be administered under the committee sys- 
tem. 

The third practical requirement for effec- 
tive peacekeeping operations is that the nec- 
essary forces and facilities must be in readi- 
ness—skilled, mobile and equipped. 

The most practical way to accomplish this 
is to encourage and aid countries to earmark 
standby forces—including police units and 
service units and facilities—to be made avail- 
able to the UN in event of emergency. 

Out of our deliberations over the years— 
and particularly discussions in the Com- 
mittee of 383—have come many constructive 
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suggestions for steps to improve the readi- 
ness and competence of volunteer standby 
forces. My Government supports the pro- 
vision—adopted by this Committee last 
year—that members inform the UN about 
forces and facilities which they are prepared 
to place at its disposal. This would provide 
the Secretariat with useful information on 
which to draw when a new peacekeeping 
operation is authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, these three requirements 
are not new, although we believe they need 
continuing re-emphasis. They are needs long- 
recognized and pointed up by actual peace- 
keeping operations. Let us concentrate our 
energies on how best to meet these practical 
requirements, 


SUPPORT FOR A PEACEKEEPING STUDY 


At this stage my Delegation believes that 
the most constructive step would be to sup- 
port the suggestion in the Secretary Gen- 
eral's Introduction to his Annual Report for 
a study of standby forces, the relationship of 
the UN to governments providing such forces, 
and the constitutional and financial aspects 
of employing them. 

Such a study would assist the development 
of peacekeeping concept and techniques. Al- 
though the members would not be com- 
mitted to any of its conclusions, the study 
could point up the lessons of experience and 
provide useful practical ideas. It could ex- 
amine measures that the UN and member 
states might take to improve their readiness 
to respond to a UN call. As part of this work, 
it could consider what agreements between 
governments and the Secretary General 
might contribute to the stability of future 
peacekeeping operations. 

We are all aware of the great practical dif- 
ficulties involved in carrying out effective 
peacekeeping operations in situations in 
which the host country may withdraw its 
consent, or the troop contributors withdraw 
their troops, without advance notice or con- 
sultation, 

Obviously, peacekeeping operations rest 
upon the consent of the host country. 

Nonetheless, my Government believes that 
it should be possible to draw up arrange- 
ments which would give greater stability to 
UN peacekeeping operations without infring- 
ing in any way on the sovereign rights of 
member nations. The distinguished Foreign 
Minister of Ireland last Friday made several 
valuable suggestions for the drawing up of a 
standard arrangement between the UN and 
countries to which UN peacekeeping forces 
were sent. My Delegation believes these pro- 
posals deserve serious consideration. This 
subject could be approached either through 
the study of peacekeeping operations recom- 
mended by the Secretary General or in other 
ways. 

We believe that the UN might also explore 
the possibility of arrangements whereby a 
suitable waiting period, during which con- 
sultations could take place, would elapse 
between the time host country consent is 
withdrawn and the time UN peacekeepers 
depart. 

Such arrangements could be entered into 
on an ad hoc and voluntary basis. But if 
a country desires a UN presence—if it desires 
the UN to commit its resources and its pres- 
tige to keeping the peace on its borders or 
between hostile factions within its own coun- 
try—it seems only reasonable that the UN 
should in turn receive the cooperation it 
needs to make its operations effective. 

It is equally difficult for the Secretary 
General to plan peacekeeping operations sat- 
isfactorily when the troops or facilities which 
have been committed to the UN can be with- 
drawn by the contributor country without 
advance notice or consultation. 

Peacekeeping operations would be stabil- 
ized—and the effectiveness and ability of the 
UN to keep the peace would be enhanced— 
if advance notice were required for with- 
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drawal of troops or facilities. Exception could 
be made in the event of national emergency 
in the contributing country. Such arrange- 
ments would in practice require very little 
additional obligation on the part of the con- 
tributing country than under present ar- 
rangements. But the added stability would 
contribute greatly to the effectiveness of 
United Nations peacekeeping and to the 
ability of the UN to carry out its Charter 
purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security. 

Some members have suggested that the 
study of peacekeeping operations be en- 
trusted to a committee, and true enough, the 
Secretary General himself suggested the al- 
ternative of a committee especially author- 
ized by the General Assembly for this 
purpose. 

My Delegation believes, however, that this 
would head us down the wrong path. No in- 
ternational committee suddenly seized of a 
problem of such complexity and in which it 
has had no experience—no matter how able 
its members could make this study as effec- 
tively as the Secretary General. The Secre- 
tary General and his staff can draw on the 
experience and expertise of twenty years and 
on studies of individual cases already under- 
taken by the Secretariat. Apart from other 
considerations, the Secretary General and his 
staff would be able to complete such a study 
expeditiously. 

We do not believe that the Military Staff 
Committee should be expected to undertake 
this task. The Military Staff Committee has 
never been concerned with consent-type 
peacekeeping. Its realm is enforcement action. 
The provision for consent-type peacekeeping 
is another matter. We must be sure that no 
steps taken will in any way impair the avail- 
ability of volunteer standby units. Countries 
which have indicated a readiness to do so 
might be discouraged from proceeding with 
plans to train and equip contingents for 
peacekeeping if we bring into this effort the 
Military Staff Committee, which was set up 
under the Charter to provide backstopping 
for enforcement action. 

Of course, progress in strengthening peace- 
keeping arrangements need not and should 
not await completion of the study. Numerous 
interim steps can be taken by the UN and 
by members to improve readiness to respond 
to peacekeeping needs. 

INTERIM STEPS 


One such step is to support and cooperate 
with the UN in the peacekeeping operations 
now under way, particularly in Cyprus and 
in meeting the expanded responsibilities of 
UNTSO. It is unconscionable that the Secre- 
tary General should be faced month after 
month with a running deficit for the Cyprus 
force, and that as a consequence the continu- 
ance in service of some contingents remains 
in doubt. Only 49 members have made con- 
tributions and the burden falls inequitably. 

Another step is for each of us to consider 
how best we can provide UN peacekeeping 
operations with the technical skills and serv- 
ices that may be needed. This is apart from 
earmarking and training regular troop con- 
tingents and military observers. In almost 
every operation the UN needs specialists in 
supply, in transportation, and in communi- 
cations under crisis conditions. The UN may 
at times need skilled engineers to build and 
repair roads and bridges. It may need medi- 
cal personnel and equipment for mobile 
medical units. Each of us should be taking 
a good look at what we can best do. 

The United States is prepared to aid and 
cooperate in two ways. 

First, my Government reaffirms its readi- 
ness to cooperate in practical plans to aid 
countries which earmark troop contingents 
for UN peacekeeping. 

Second, the U.S. will continue to consider 
various actions we might take to assist in 
sustaining UN peacekeepers and to assure 
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that an operation will not be hampered for 
lack of ready logistical support. 

Our nation is deeply concerned with en- 
suring the adequacy of procedures and ar- 
rangements for effective UN peacekeeping, We 
are prepared to do our full share in advanc- 
ing this objective. 


THE IRISH PROPOSAL 


Mr. Chairman, at this point let me say a 
word about the proposal for a special scale 
of assessments for costly peacekeeping oper- 
ations, submitted by the distinguished For- 
eign Minister of Ireland on behalf of Ceylon, 
Costa Rica, Ghana, Ireland, Ivory Coast, Li- 
beria, the Philippines, Togo and Upper Volta. 

My delegation wishes to reaffirm what Am- 
bassador Goldberg and Senator Case have 
said on this proposal in the past two years— 
that we consider Foreign Minister Aiken's 
approach a constructive contribution to UN 
thinking on the complex problem of peace- 
keeping. Special credit is due to Mr. Aiken 
for his perserverance and the leading role he 
has played in stimulating a meaningful dis- 
cussion on the need for reliable and equi- 
table means of financing. We agree with his 
thought that we need to find a more equi- 
table distribution of the burden of peace- 
keeping. 

However, we continue to have reservations 
about the specific proposal. We are unable 
to subscribe to a plan which could require 
the United States either to pay up to 50 
per cent of the cost of any operation that 
it supported or to opt out entirely. 

Among other problems, under existing 
legislation we could not vote for any assess- 
ment for which the United States share 
would be more than one-third—although, 
as members know, the United States, in- 
cluding assessed and voluntary contribu- 
tions, has paid 40 per cent and more toward 
the cost of larger peacekeeping operations 
in the past. Therefore, the United States 
will abstain on the Irish proposal. 


PEACEMAKING—-AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
PEACEKEEPING 


Mr. Chairman, one dimension of the 
peacekeeping problem has been neglected. 
I refer to peacemaking—the development of 
procedures for coping with underlying 
causes of conflict and achieving a settle- 
ment. 

The United Nations has often intervened 
successfully to stop fighting—but too often 
it has been unable to go to the root of the 
trouble and proceed from peacekeeping to 
peacemaking. The point was made in the 
Secretary General's Introduction to the 
Annual Report that “the capacity of the UN 
to settle disputes or promote constructive 
and peaceful solutions to disputes is as 
much—perhaps even more—in need of 
study as the problems of peacekeeping.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are several ways in 
which we can make further progress in de- 
veloping the UN's capacity for peacemaking. 

First of all, we need to underscore again 
the Charter obligations of member states 
to resort to peaceful settlement of disputes. 
The conflict in the Middle East points up 
forcefully that the primary requirement of 
a peaceful resolution of conflict is the readi- 
ness of the parties concerned to make the 
necessary accommodations and to use what- 
ever processes are available to them for 
moving toward a just and lasting peace. 

Second, while the primary responsibility 
rests on the parties to a conflict, others can 
help. We can improve owr methods and ma- 
chinery for peaceful settlement and make 
greater use of the machinery which we al- 
ready have. I grant you that methods or 
machinery have limited utility without the 
underlying political will to resolve an item. 
But they can play a significant part in en- 
couraging recourse to peaceful processes and 
in achieving an acceptable settlement. 

We need to take a fresh and imaginative 
look at existing institutions both inside and 
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outside the UN system and at various new 
proposals for improved methods of arbi- 
tration and fact-finding, such as the pro- 
posals now being discussed by the Sixth 
Committee, as a result of the initiative of 
the Netherlands. Future consideration of 
these proposals might also be aided by 
studies by UNITAR. 

I should also like to suggest, as an interim 
measure, that the Assembly give serious con- 
sideration to reviving the Panel for Inquiry 
and Conciliation. A regularly constituted 
panel of experts might advise the Secretary 
General on ways in which the officials of the 
United Nations, as well as special representa- 
tives, might be more widely used to promote 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

The panel might include as members ex- 
officio the Presidents of each of the five pre- 
ceding General Assemblies. It should meet 
frequently with the Secretary General to ex- 
amine current activities by the UN for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and to con- 
sider measures for improving these activities. 
The members of this panel could also be 
available for specific UN assignments when- 
ever their services were needed. 

Finally, our concern with peacekeeping is 
inadequate unless we recognize that the 
peaceful settlement of disputes is an in- 
tegral part of the process of maintaining or 
restoring peace and security. As Ambassador 
Goldberg pointed out in this committee two 


years ago: 

“Clearly peacekeeping operations should 
not be a sofa to provide a comfortable re- 
spite from efforts at peaceful settlement— 
they should be a springboard for accelerated 
efforts to eliminate the root causes of con- 
flict. And no less clearly, we must develop 
the same sense of urgency in dealing with 
the causes of conflict that we have demon- 
strated in the containment of conflict.” 

We have learned from the harsh lessons of 
Kashmir, of Cyprus and of the Middle East 
that we cannot be content with keeping the 
lid on trouble, to live with unresolved issues 
that fester and then erupt periodically into 
war. Our first concern should of course be 
to stop the fighting. Beyond this, we need to 
examine each situation which calls for a 
peacekeeping operation to determine how 
the UN can best move the conflict to a 
settlement. 

In some cases this may mean the appoint- 
ment of a mediator as part of the UN peace- 
keeping presence, In others UN involvement 
in peacemaking may more profitably be 
undertaken as a separate activity. My Delega- 
tion urges wherever possible, that specific 
actions for peacemaking be made an integral 
part of the mandate of future peacekeeping 
operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is proud 
of its record over the years as one of the 
3 supporters of UN peacekeeping ef- 

orts. 

We are pledged to cooperate in improving 
the effectiveness of the UN’s peacekeeping 
arrangement and will continue to support 
them. 

The UN's future depends on its success in 
involving itself actively in the cause of 
peace, 

Much has been made in Assembly discus- 
sions of the limitations in the Charter, 
limitations on the UN and on members. Some 
have tended to emphasize the don’ts in the 
Charter—what is prohibited, stressing non- 
interference and non-involvement, 

Of course, we must operate within the 
limits of the Charter. But in most instances, 
the perils of inaction outweigh the perils of 
action. Our. preference should be to act to 
carry out the purposes of the Charter. 

Let me conclude by saying that, important 
as adequate machinery is, the key problem 
is not machinery but political will. 

Improvements in peacekeeping machinery 
will not serve the cause of peace without the 
readiness of all of us to back UN peace- 
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keepers both with our political commitment 
and with our financial support. We must re- 
ject negativism and resignation, We must 
choose renewed dedication to the hard work 
of keeping the peace. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS—FIRST SESSION, 90TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
in the first session of the 90th Congress, 
the Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives have compiled a re- 
markable record of achievement and 
progress. In committee and on the House 
floor, many legislative measures that up- 
date existing programs or establish a 
new and sound approach to problem 
solving at the Federal level have been 
developed or substantially improved 
through Republican efforts. 

On January 19, 1967, the minority 
leader, GERALD R. Forp, presented the 
domestic portion of the Republican ap- 
praisal of the state of the Union. In 
this appraisal, there was presented a 40- 
point program of constructive Republi- 
can proposals for consideration by the 
90th Congress. Thirty of these proposals 
were in the area of Republican alterna- 
tives to the tired and outdated ap- 
proaches of the Johnson administration 
and the Democratic congressional ma- 
jority. This was admittedly an ambitious 
program, but it was a program that re- 
sponded to the needs of the 1960’s and 
the challenges of the 1970's. 

Since the first of the year, the House 
Republican policy committee has held 
29 meetings and adopted 30 policy state- 
ments. The discussion at these meetings 
and the action taken by the committee 
have played an important part in for- 
mulating sound legislation and fostering 
the broadest possible public understand- 
ing of the Republican proposals. In the 
30 policy statements, the policy commit- 
tee: First, recommended 10 affirmative 
measures to implement Republican pro- 
grams; second, supported 13 legislative 
proposals that provide solutions to ma- 
jor problems or basic improvements in 
present laws; third, proposed construc- 
tive changes and substantive improve- 
ments to five key measures; and, fourth, 
twice opposed debt ceiling increases that 
failed to deal with nonessential spending 
and greater budget deficits. 

In the 24 cases where a rollcall vote 
was taken on the amendment or position 
supported by the policy committee, 96.1 
percent of the Republican Members vot- 
ing, voted in agreement with the policy 
committee. And in 18 cases, the bill or 
amendment supported by the policy 
committee was adopted by the House of 
Representatives. 

The policy committee statements, and 
the positions that they contain, have 
been addressed to the vital issues and 
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problems that presently challenge this 
country. They reflect hours of study and 
provide specific and workable sugges- 
tions for improving old programs or 
initiating needed new legislation. They 
express a determination that the basic 
changes and improvements demanded by 
the American people in the 1966 election 
shall be given at least a fair hearing and, 
if at all possible, enacted into law by 
this Congress. 

FIGHTING INFLATION AND WILD GOVERNMENT 

SPENDING 

The first session of the 90th Congress 
has witnessed a continuing battle by 
House Republicans against the spending 
policies of the Johnson administration— 
spending policies that fed the inflation- 
ary fires, skyrocketed interest rates and 
dramatically increased an already swol- 
len budgetary deficit. 

The budget for fiscal 1958 totaled $73.3 
billion. Today the Federal Government 
is spending at an annual rate in excess of 
$140 billion. In the 5-year period of the 
Johnson administration, the Federal 
Government has spent $60.487 billion 
more than it has taken in. The non- 
defense spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1960 was $48.6 billion. The esti- 
mated nondefense spending for fiscal 
year 1968 is $95.6 billion. And now, the 
administration’s January 1967 forecast 
of an $8.7 billion deficit for fiscal 1968 
has been shot upward by President John- 
son to a staggering $30 to $35 billion. 

The second and third installments on 
the grandiose Great Society programs 
that were hastily enacted by President 
Johnson and his rubberstamp Demo- 
cratic majority in the 89th Congress are 
now due. The combination of Great So- 
ciety spending and increased defense ex- 
penditures has resulted in an inflationary 
spiral that has reached an annual rate of 
4.4 percent and the cost of living has 
risen 12.6 percent since January 1961. 
Key interest rates are soaring out of con- 
trol and may zoom to heights not reached 
since the 19th century. 

Despite the seriousness of the present 
situation, the Johnson administration re- 
fused to cut back on nonessential spend- 
ing and establish spending priorities. It 
waited until August 3, 1967, to request a 
tax increase and then offered dubious 
promises of future frugality. Only re- 
cently has President Johnson finally 
faced up to the fact that “the cruelest 
tax of all is the inflation tax.” It was not 
until November 29, 1967, 11 days after 
the fateful devaluation of the British 
pound, that a specific plan for expendi- 
ture reduction was submitted to Congress 
by the Johnson administration. 

In an effort to stem the inflationary 
tide, House Republicans led the fight to 
cut nondefense spending. An increase in 
the public debt ceiling that sanctioned 
the Johnson administration’s dangerous 
and irrespondsible approach to Federal 
spending and budget deficits was opposed 
on three different occasions. On March 
22, 1967, the policy committee urged the 
adoption of a Republican resolution that 
would return the 1968 budget to the 
President and request that he indicate 
the places and amounts where he believes 
that reductions can be made. This res- 
olution was pigeonholed by the Demo- 
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cratic majority. However, a Republican 
proposal that imposed a $131.5 billion 
limitation on Government spending ex- 
cept for added expenditures that might 
be necessary for Vietnam, and could lead 
to a spending reduction of at least $5 
billion, was adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on October 18, 1967. And, 
as a result of Republican efforts, ap- 
proximately $4 billion has been pared 
from the administration’s request for 
new spending authority. 

Repblicans have made it abundantly 
clear that if the President is sincere 
about wanting a tax increase, he must 
take the first step toward reestablishing 
his fiscal credibility. He must cooperate 
in making a significant cut in the ex- 
penditure level of this Government— 
see February 8, March 22, June 7 and 
21, and October 18, 1967, policy commit- 
tee statements. 

THE CRISIS IN THE CITIES 


Although billions and billions of dol- 
lars have been spent by an ever-increas- 
ing Washington bureaucracy, solutions 
have not been found to the many prob- 
lems that face urban America. It is in- 
teresting to note that even liberal Demo- 
crats such as Daniel P. Moynihan, 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
now director of the Harvard-MIT Joint 
Center for Urban Affairs, has stated 
that: 

We must abandon the notion that the na- 
tion, especially the cities of the nation, can 
be run from agencies in Washington. 


The Great Society program that is 
built around the concept of the categori- 
cal grants administered by huge Federal 
bureaucracies has not delivered the 
goods. Waste, inefficiency, and few real 
results have been the rule rather than 
the exception. In an effort to counter this 
trend, the Republican Members of Con- 
gress have advocated a system of block 
grants that encourages maximum State 
coordination and permits the States and 
localities to establish priorities and run 
their own programs with a minimum of 
Federal interference. 

The recently enacted Comprehensive 
Health Act provides one of the best ex- 
amples of what can be done under the 
block grant approach. This Republican- 
sponsored and supported act consoli- 
dated 16 separately administered public 
health programs and permitted the 
States to develop plans, establish priori- 
ties, and coordinate local activities. Un- 
der this approach, the priority health 
problems in each State and community 
whether they stem from communicable 
disease, narcotics, or rat infestation can 
be identified and programs designed to 
combat the problems established and 
properly funded. The bill will provide 
more than $900 million for comprehen- 
sive health grants to the various States 
during the next 3 years. See September 
19, 1967, policy committee statement. 

The House-passed Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice Assistance Act as it 
was improved and perfected by Republi- 
can amendments, employs the block 
grant approach. It provides maximum 
State and local control over law enforce- 
ment and minimum Federal interference. 
The Republican-initiated and supported 
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Air Quality Act encourages the solution 
of air pollution problems on a regional 
basis in accordance with air quality 
standards and enforcement plans devel- 
oped by States. And the House-adopted 
Meat Inspection Act establishes a viable 
Federal-State cooperative meat inspec- 
tion program. 

The principle of block grants also pre- 
vailed in the final House version of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. In this legislation, a portion of the 
massive educational program has been 
returned to State control and planning.— 
See April 19 and August 2, 1967, policy 
committee statements. 

PUBLIC SAFETY—ASSISTING STATE AND LOCAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

This year alone urban rioting has 
caused more than $100,000,000 in prop- 
erty damage. Cities, counties, and States 
have spent millions in overtime for police 
and fire departments and calling up of 
National Guard units. More than 16,000 
persons have been arrested during out- 
breaks of violence in 67 cities, more than 
3,200 injured and 85 killed. 

The current “Uniform Crime Reports” 
reveal that serious crime in the United 
States increased 11 percent in 1966 when 
compared with 1965. All crime index of- 
fenses showed substantial increases in 
volume. Crimes of violence were up 11 
percent with a 9-percent increase in mur- 
der, 10 percent in aggravated assault, 10 
percent in forcible rape, and 14 percent 
in robbery. 

These statistics starkly dramatize the 
crisis in law enforcement in this country. 
The very ability of government to main- 
tain law and order and to provide per- 
sonal safety has been challenged as never 
before. Local law enforcement, criminal 
justice, techniques of correction and re- 
habilitation must be updated and im- 
proved. 

In response to this challenge, Repub- 
lican-sponsored legislation that would 
impose criminal penalties upon persons 
traveling in or using the facilities of 
interstate commerce with the intent to 
incite a riot was enacted by the House 
of Representatives. This legislation 
represents the legitimate exercise of 
Federal power under authority based on 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Historically, certain types of conduct 
have been prohibited by Federal statute 
when the facilities of interstate com- 
merce are used. The Republican-spon- 
sored antiriot legislation follows this 
pattern of asserting Federal authority. 
The provisions of the bill supplement not 
supersede local law enforcement. By as- 
suring Federal jurisdiction over out-of- 
state inciters, State and local authori- 
ties are assisted in keeping the peace 
and protecting the public safety. See 
July 12, 1967, policy committee state- 
ment. 

Republicans also supported the Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice As- 
sistance Act of 1967. This legislation es- 
tablishes a Federal program to provide 
assistance to local law enforcement 
agencies. Key Republican amendments 
offered and adopted on the floor of the 
House materially strengthened this bill. 
These amendments, which were sup- 
ported by the National Governor’s Con- 
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ference, curb the unlimited power of the 
Attorney General and provide essential 
State coordination and control. Each 
State is authorized to develop a state- 
wide comprehensive law enforcement 
plan and establish a State agency to 
administer the plan. Once this plan is 
accepted, all Federal assistance goes to 
the State agency which in turn distrib- 
utes the aid to local law enforcement 
agencies. See August 2, 1967, policy 
committee statement. 
ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 


On August 9, 1967, the Republican 
policy committee urged the Johnson ad- 
ministration to provide the American 
people with an effective antiballistic mis- 
sile system. In calling for immediate 
action, the committee noted: First, the 
Soviets have been building and deploying 
their ABM system for some time. Second, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
support the position that this country 
should now proceed to deploy. Third, 
Congress has appropriated sufficient 
funds for this purpose. Fourth, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has 
warned: 

A low order of magnitude attack could 
possibly be launched by the Chinese Com- 
munists against the United States by the 
early 1970's. At present we do not have an 
effective anti-ballistic missile system which 
could repel such a suicidal (for the Chinese) 
but nevertheless possible strike. 


On September 19, 1967, the Johnson 
administration finally heeded these 
warnings and announced that the United 
States this year would start building a 
$5 billion missile defense system. The 
importance of this decision to go forward 
with the establishment of a defense 
against missiles has been underlined by 
the recent announcement that the Soviet 
has developed a fractional orbital bom- 
bardment system that would cut the 
warning time of targets in America from 
15 to 3 minutes. See August 9, 1967, policy 
committee statement. 

S O S—S O S—THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 

y MARINE 

Deeply concerned that the Johnson ad- 
ministration has permitted the American 
maritime industry to drift into a major 
crisis, the policy committee issued a call 
for immediate action and endorsed legis- 
lation sponsored by the Republican 
members of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee that would estab- 
lish an independent Maritime Admin- 
istration. It is both ironic and deeply dis- 
turbing that in a period of continued 
American decline the other maritime na- 
tions of the world are building up their 
merchant fleets. In 1963, the Russians 
constructed 115 ships while America 
launched 31. Between 1959 and 1963, the 
American fleet increased by 20 fewer 
ships than the Russians produced in the 
single year 1963. 

In response to the Republican call to 
action, legislation establishing an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion was enacted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This legislation can facilitate 
the development of a forward-looking 
maritime program and help to bring an 
end to the present period of neglect, con- 
fusion, and inactivity. Unless our ship- 
building effort is increased, our defense 
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commitments throughout the world will 
be in jeopardy. Our national survival may 
depend upon the shipping that should be 
under construction but which the John- 
son administration has scuttled—see 
May 3 and October 11, 1967, policy com- 
mittee statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM AND REORGANIZATION 


Unless Congress is strengthened and 
new procedures and techniques devel- 
oped, the historic role of Congress as an 
essential check on the massive power of 
the executive branch may be dangerously 
diluted. The enactment of a mass of 
open-ended legislation has created an 
escalating bureaucracy that is in no way 
responsible to the voters of the country. 
Congress, limited as to staff and access to 
pertinent information, cannot adequate- 
ly audit the mass of Federal activities and 
programs. A spittoon approach to the 
problems of a computerized society is no 
longer adequate. Early in the session, the 
policy committee advocated legislation 
that would update and modernize Con- 
gress. This legislation would: 

First. Establish a Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations with continu- 
ing authority to study the structure and 
procedures of Congress and to recom- 
mend additional reforms and changes. 

Second. Protect the rights of the mi- 
nority through the provision of addi- 
tional committee staff and the right to 
present minority views and reports. 

Third. Authorize measures designed to 
assist Members of Congress in the per- 
formance of their congressional duties. 

Fourth. Implement fiscal controls and 
budgetary reforms that would include a 
greater utilization of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Fifth. Establish a bill of rights for 
congressional committees. 

The policy committee also urged the 
immediate establishment of a Select 
Committee on Congressional Standards 
and Conduct which would be provided 
with the authority to establish a code of 
ethics, investigate alleged breaches of 
conduct, recommend appropriate action, 
and report violations of law to the proper 
local and State authorities. Legislation 
has been enacted and a code of ethics is 
now being drafted. This is an important 
first step in recapturing the public con- 
fidence and respect that has been lost 
through the highly publicized allegations 
of misconduct against a few Members of 
Congress—see February 8 and May 10, 
1967, policy committee statements. 

EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 


As a result of hastily enacted and 
oftentimes competing programs that 
have been stacked one upon another, it 
is impossible for State and local officials 
to know what Federal programs are 
available for what purpose or even where 
to go for specific information, Moreover, 
old departments and agencies created 
and organized to meet the problems of 
the first half of the 20th century are now 
woefully antiquated. In order to provide 
a careful and thoughtful study well 
above partisan politics and interagency 
power fights, the policy committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of a Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Ex- 
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ecutive Branch similar to the first and 
second Hoover Commissions. 

This Commission would be empowered 
to conduct an in-depth study of the Fed- 
eral Government’s bureaucratic sprawl. 
It could probe a war on poverty that now 
includes more than 260 Federal pro- 
grams. An answer might even be found to 
a mushrooming Federal bureaucracy that 
defies a Presidential order to cut back 
by adding 192,000 employees to the rolls. 
Recently, the Johnson administration 
has taken an important first step by an- 
nouncing that it, too, will recommend 
the establishment of a Hoover-type com- 
mission to help weed out obsolete Gov- 
ernment programs—see February 23, 
1967, policy committee statement. 

RESPONDING TO PUBLIC DEMANDS FOR CLEAN 

ELECTIONS 

For some time, there has been general 
agreement that the laws dealing with 
election campaigns should be revised and 
updated. The Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act was enacted in 1925. The Hatch Act 
was passed 27 years ago. Recent studies 
such as the 1962 Report of President 
Kennedy’s Commission on Campaign 
Costs reveal that present laws invite eva- 
sion and are filled with loopholes. Unless 
there is basic reform, public confidence 
in the election process will be impaired. 

At the start of the 90th Congress, the 
policy committee urged the House leader- 
ship to schedule the Election Reform Act 
as one of the first pieces of legislation to 
receive floor consideration. Thereafter, 
with unanimous Republican support, an 
election reform bill, H.R. 11233, was re- 
ported by the subcommittee of the House 
Administration Committee on June 27, 
1967. This is sound legislation. Through 
the incorporation of the following major 
Republican provisions, honest reporting 
of campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures and streamlined enforcement pro- 
cedures would be insured: 

First. A five-member bipartisan Fed- 
eral Elections Commission is established 
to receive reports and statements re- 
garding campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures. 

Second. The Commission has been 
granted full and complete authority to 
enforce the provisions of the act. It is 
also authorized to make reports and 
statements available for public inspec- 
tion and to prepare and publish sum- 
maries and reports. 

Third. Candidates for Federal office, 
and political committees supporting 
such candidates, that accept contribu- 
tions or make expenditures exceeding 
$1,000 in any calendar year, are required 
to report contributions and expendi- 
tures. 

Fourth. Donations by an individual of 
more than $5,000 to any candidate or 
any committee supporting such candi- 
date in any calendar year are pro- 
hibited 

Fifth. Campaign contributions by po- 
litical action committees financially sup- 
ported by a corporation, trade associa- 
tion or labor organization are regulated. 

Sixth. Conventions, primaries, and 
party caucuses have been placed under 
the reporting and disclosure provisions 
of the bill. 

Seventh. The disclosure of gifts or 
honorariums of more than $100 is re- 
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quired of candidates for the House and 
Senate as well as incumbents. 

At a series of committee meetings, Re- 
publican Members consistently urged 
that this important legislation be report- 
ed so that it could receive early floor con- 
sideration. However, their efforts were 
met by delaying tactics and late in the 
session, the election reform bill did not 
even appear on the administration’s list 
of must legislation. Certainly, congres- 
sional action cannot be delayed much 
longer if this legislation is to be in effect 
and operative during the 1968 campaigns. 
It must receive early consideration in the 
second session of Congress. The American 
public demands and deserves an election 
process that commands respect and con- 
fidence. 

SKILL DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

The Republican Members of Congress 
have long been interested in establishing 
a sound program that would solve this 
Nation’s manpower problems by upgrad- 
ing and developing the skills of our labor 
force. The Republican effort in this area 
began with Operation Employment in 
1961-62. In this study by the Republican 
policy committee, leading authorities in 
the fields of education and on-the-job 
training were contacted for their com- 
ments and recommendations. The results 
of this study were incorporated into the 
Republican-proposed Manpower and De- 
velopment Training Act of 1962 which 
was adopted in great part and enacted 
into law by the 87th Congress. This act 
has proven to be an important step in a 
greatly expanded war on unemployment 
and underemployment. For example, 
from August 1962 to April 1967 there 
were 635,000 trainees enrolled in MDTA 
institutional training and 163,000 train- 
ees enrolled in MDTA on-the-job train- 
ing. 

ic HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT 

Despite the efforts that have been made 
under the MDTA and other costly Fed- 
eral training programs, there remain to- 
day an estimated 2.7 million Americans 
who are chronically unemployed and 
hundreds of thousands of others who are 
underemployed. In order to meet this 
need, the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives have urged the immedi- 
ate consideration of the Human Invest- 
ment Act of 1967. This act is designed to 
encourage on-the-job training by private 
industry and skill development by indi- 
viduals. It would offer a tax credit to- 
ward certain specified expenses of pro- 
grams designed to train prospective em- 
ployees and to retrain current employees 
for more demanding jobs. It is a proven 
fact that the most effective employee 
trainer in the Nation is private enter- 
prise. The Human Investment Act would 
encourage employers throughout this 
country to develop and implement addi- 
tional training programs that will equip 
thousands and thousands of individuals 
to cash in on the job opportunities that 
will be provided by the many technolog- 
ical changes and advances that are being 
developed and implemented by Ameri- 
can industry. 

HELPING THOSE ON WELFARE 

One of the most perplexing problems 

facing this country today is the welfare 
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problem. We have second and third gen- 
eration welfare families. Their business 
is welfare and the payments are so good 
that they cannot afford to go to work. A 
way must be found to get these indi- 
viduals trained, into private employment 
and off the welfare rolls. 

An important first step in the solution 
of this terribly complicated problem has 
been taken by the House of Representa- 
tives during this session of Congress. The 
House-adopted Social Security Act 
Amendments make a number of impor- 
tant changes in the program that pro- 
vides aid to families with dependent 
children—AFDC. In the last 10 years, this 
program has grown from 646,000 fami- 
lies that included 2.4 million recipients 
to 1.2 million families and nearly 5 mil- 
lion recipients. It is estimated that the 
amount of Federal funds allocated to this 
program will increase from $1.46 billion 
to $1.84 billion over the next 5 years 
unless constructive and concerted action 
is taken, In order to reduce the AFDC 
rolls by restoring more families to em- 
ployment and self-reliance, the States 
would be required to: 

First. Establish a program for each 
AFDC adult or older child not attend- 
ing school which would equip them for 
work and place them in a job. 

Second. Establish community work 
and training programs throughout the 
State by July 1, 1969. 

Third. Provide that protective pay- 
ments and vendor payments be made 
where appropriate to protect the welfare 
of children. 

Fourth. Furnish day-care services and 
other services to make it possible for 
adult members of the family to take 
training and employment. 

Fifth. Have an earnings exemption to 
provide incentives for work by AFDC 
recipients. 

See August 16, 1967, policy committee 
statement. 

UPDATING SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


During the 89th Congress and again 
in the January Republican state of the 
Union message, the Republican leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives 
called for an immediate increase in so- 
cial security benefits. Due to the Great 
Society inflation, many of our elderly 
citizens have been faced with a serious 
situation. Last year alone, the cost of 
living rose 3.3 percent. Cash benefits fell 
7 percentage points behind the Consumer 
Price Index. It is unfortunate that the 
administration delayed action on this 
legislation for so long. There are nearly 
40 million retired Americans who do not 
enjoy the benefit of rising wages and in- 
come to cope with rising prices. 

The Republican-supported social secu- 
rity bill that has been adopted by the 
House, provides an across-the-board in- 
crease by 12% percent, increases the 
amount an individual may earn and still 
get full benefits, strengthens the benefit 
formula and improves the health insur- 
ance benefits. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
amount that a person may earn and still 
get his benefits would be increased from 
$1,500 to $1,680 and the amount to which 
the $1 for $2 reduction would apply 
would range from $1,680 to $2,880 a year. 
The amount a person may earn in 1 
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month would be increased from $125 to 
$140. Also, the number of days of hos- 
pitalization would be increased from 90 
to 120 days. A patient would be per- 
mitted to submit his itemized bill directly 
to the insurance carrier for payment. 
And a physician no longer would be re- 
quired to certify that a patient requires 
hospitalization at the time he enters or 
that a patient requires hospital outpa- 
tient services, See August 16, 1967, pol- 
icy committee statements, 
IMPROVING FEDERAL AND STATE MEAT 

. INSPECTION 

The -Republican-supported Meat In- 
spection Act establishes. a cooperative 
Federal-State inspection system under 
which the Federal Government assists 
the States in meeting their responsibi- 
lities to provide high quality meat in- 
spection; Federal cooperation and assist- 
ance to the States includes program 
planning and technical and laboratory 
assistance as well as financial aid up to 
50 percent of the total cost of the State 
program. 

The prohibition against counterfeiting, 
forgery; and other unauthorized use of 
official certificates; Jabels, and marking 
devices is clarified; The authority of the 
Department, of Agriculture to regulate 
the marking, Jabeling and packaging of 
carcasses, meats, and meat food products 
is clearly defined. The same standards 
that apply to meat and meat products 
produced and processed within the Unit- 
ed States is extended to imported meat. 

This legislation does not preempt the 
jurisdiction of the States over intrastate 
commerce. An amendmemnt that would 
have virtually eliminated State inspec- 
tion programs and assigned the responsi- 
bility of State and local health protection, 
at an additional annual cost of $31.2 mil- 
lion, to the Federal Government was re- 
jected. 

Under the provisions of this act, a 
viable Federal-State cooperative meat 
inspection program is established. New 
protection is afforded to the consumer. 
This legislation strengthens and improves 
a meatpacking and processing industry 
that has $16 billion in annual gross sales 
and that provides $13 billion in yearly 
sales of livestock to the American farm- 
er—see October 31, 1967, policy commit- 
tee statement. 

LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF OUR 
AIR HAS A HIGH PRIORITY 

The Republican-supported Air Quality 
Act of 1967 encourages the solution of air 
pollution problems on a regional basis in 
accordance with air quality standards 
and enforcement plans developed by the 
States. It provides $428 million over a 
3-year period for air control research, 
studies, planning and grants to States 
and air pollution agencies. 

Air pollution is no longer just a threat, 
it is a present menace to the health and 
well-being of the American people. Ap- 
proximately 130 million tons of pollutants 
are discharged annually into the Nation’s 
atmosphere, an average of 1,400 pounds 
for each American. This pollution is a 
byproduct of our highly developed econ- 
omy. It stems from the rising number of 
motor vehicles, and from the trend 
toward urbanization which concentrates 
the highest levels of pollution in the most 
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populated areas. Economic and mechani- 
cal progress has meant the deterioration 
of our precious air supply. Smog, dam- 
age to health and property, and even 
death ‘have resulted from the pollution 
of our air. 

For some time, the Republican Party 
has recognized that steps must be taken 
to improve this Nation’s knowledge and 
technical capability to meet the air pol- 
lution problem. ‘In his 1955 state of the 
Union address, President Eisenhower 
urged the enactment of air pollution 
legislation. With the support of Repub- 
licans of both Houses of Congress, the 
first legislation in this field was enacted 
by the 84th Congress. The Air Quality Act 
materially strengthens and improves this 
basic legislation. See October 25, oats 
policy committee statement. 

REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENTS 
AND FLOOR VOTES 

First. February 8, 1967: Adopted a 
statement urging the immediate consid- 
eration and enactment of the Election 
Reform Act of 1967 which has been 
sponsored and introduced by Republican 
Members. This act would establish a 
five-member bipartisan Federal Elec- 
tions Commission which would receive, 
investigate, and audit campaign contri- 
butions and expenditure reports and 
statements. 

Second. February 8, 1967: Adopted a 
statement urging the immediate estab- 
lishment of a Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. This 12-member 
committee would be empowered to rec- 
ommend rules and regulations to insure 
proper standards of conduct by Mem- 
bers and officers and employees of the 
House. Also, it would have the authority 
to investigate alleged breaches of con- 
duct, recommend appropriate action and 
report violations of law to the proper 
Federal and State authorities. 

H. ea 418 (Apr. 13, 1967), final passage: 
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Third. February 8, 1967: Opposed H.R. 
4573 which would raise the debt ceiling 
to $336 billion without making certain 
basic budgetary reforms. Urged the adop- 
tion of an amendment which would in- 
clude as a part of the public debt par- 
ticipation certificates sold as full faith 
and credit obligations. Also, urged the 
adoption of an amendment which would 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to 
save as much as $50 million in annual 
interest payments by issuing up to $6 
billion long-term Treasury obligations 
on the same interest basis as short-term 
obligations. 

Motion to recommit: 
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Fourth. February 23, 1967: Adopted a 
statement urging the immediate consid- 
eration and enactment of legislation 
sponsored and introduced by Republican 
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Members that would establish a Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government— 
new Hoover Commission. 

Fifth. March 8, 1967: Adopted a state- 
ment urging the immediate considera- 
tion of legislation introduced by Repub- 
lican Members that would eliminate 
political favoritism and insure the rec- 
ognition and promotion of able and ex- 
perienced career postal employees. 

Sixth. March 15, 1967: Adopted a 
statement urging the immediate consid- 
eration of the Human Investment Act 
of 1967. This Republican-sponsored leg- 
islation would encourage American busi- 
ness to invest in our No. 1 resource—the 
American working man and woman. It 
would stimulate the initiation and ex- 
pansion of job training and retraining 
programs by providing a tax credit for 
certain expensese of such programs. 

Seventh. March 22, 1967: Commended 
the Republican members of the Joint 
Economie Committee for their excellent 
analysis and review of the 1967 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President. Urged 
the enactment of a Republican resolu- 
tion that would return the 1968 budget 
to the President and request that he in- 
dicate the places and amounts where he 
believes substantial reductions may be 
made. 

Eighth. April 5, 1967: Urged the up- 
dating and revision of the copyright 
law, H.R. 2512. This law would insure 
that authors receive the encourage- 
ment they need to create and the re- 
muneration they deserve for their crea- 
tions. 
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Ninth. April 5, 1967: Urged the crea- 
tion of a bipartisan Congressional Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. There is an 
obligation to promote the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms wherever they may be denied or 
threatened. If we are to consider build- 
ing bridges to the East, such an effort 
should start with the people in the 
captive nations. 

Tenth. April 19, 1967: Urged basic re- 
forms in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Under the present law, 
Federal support intended to improve 
elementary and secondary education has 
been used to undermine State and local 
initiative and responsibility. Urged an 
amendment to provide block grants to 
the States for educational purposes. Such 
grants would replace the multiplicity of 
categorical grant-in-aid programs now 
in operation. 

Block grant amendment: 
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Eleventh. April 26, 1967: Adopted a 
statement regarding congressional redis- 
tricting which noted that the establish- 
ment of precise criteria for congressional 
redistricting is a matter for Congress. If 
Congress does not establish guidelines 
for the States to follow, the districts in 22 
States or 297 congressional districts may 
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be ruled invalid. H.R. 2508 would provide 
congressional standards for the States to 
follow in the establishment of districts 
for the election of representatives to Con- 
gress. 

Motion to recommit: 
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Twelfth. May 3, 1967: Urged the 
prompt enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the deliberate and defiant desecra- 


tion of the American flag. 

H.R. 10480 final passage: 
222 LER SS eis = eee 175 
700 aT Fay BOE pee = RES ERE ae 0 
een . 12 
e N EA 100 


Thirteenth. May 3, 1967: Adopted a 
statement that warns of a national crisis 
in the American maritime industry that 
has been triggered by the neglect, con- 
fusion, and general inability of the John- 
son-Humphrey administration to meet 
the mounting maritime problem. Urged 
the revitalization and modernization of 
our shipbuilding industry so that the de- 
mands of the future can be met. Called 


for the development of a meaningful 


maritime policy that will incorporate a 
forward-looking ship replacement pro- 
gram. 

Fourteenth. May 10, 1967: Adopted a 
statement which urged prompt action on 
the congressional reorganization legisla- 
tion, S. 355. The awesome problems of 
today and the challenges of the 1970’s 
demand an efficient and effective Con- 
gress. Unless Congress is strengthened, 
there is grave danger that the historic 
role of Congress as an essential check on 
the massive power of the Executive may 
be dangerously diluted. 

Fifteenth. May 24, 1967: Adopted a 
statement supporting the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, S. 1432. This 
legislation updates and improves the 
present Selective Service System in a 
number of important respects. It estab- 
lishes uniform criteria for future under- 
graduate college student deferments. 


GY ieee ee ee ee 0 
NOG VOIR So Soe secknakcca coe 22 
E oon Se eo eee 100 


Sixteenth. June 7, 1967: Adopted a 
statement in opposition to H.R. 10328 
which would increase the public debt 
ceiling by $29 billion. Urged a cutback in 
nonessential spending and honest report- 
ing of anticipated Government expendi- 
tures. This must be done if we are to 
avoid a runaway economy that may lead 
to Government control of wages, prices, 
and credit as well as further increases in 


taxes. 

Final passage 
T... . ae 0 
Eh fee So RS, ates al A 176 
Nc 11 
FPeC(CCVCCTCTVCVCTCTCTò]Vcj̊ is 100 


Seventeenth. June 14, 1967: Adopted a 
statement on the railroad labor dispute 
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legislation, House Joint Resolution 559, 
pointing out that due to the vacillating 
performance of the Johnson-Humphrey 
administration, the country is faced with 
a tragic situation. Legislation must be en- 
acted, for in this period of international 
tensions and war, a chaotic nationwide 
railway strike cannot be permitted. No 
record vote. 

Eighteenth. June 21, 1967: Opposed 
H.R. 10867 which would increase the bor- 
rowing authority of the Treasury to a 
maximum of $365 billion. Urged the con- 
tinuation of the present $336 billion debt 
limit. This would be adequate to finance 
the Government expenditures through 
September 30, 1967, and would afford the 
Johnson-Humphrey administration an- 
other opportunity to review and reassess 
its fiscal policies and forward to Congress 
up-to-date and credible information re- 
garding anticipated expenditures and 
revenues. 

Motion to recommit: 
Yea 


Not voting 


Nay 
Not voting 
Percentage 


Nineteenth. July 12, 1967: Urged the 
prompt enactment of antiriot legislation, 
H.R. 421. This Republican-sponsored leg- 
islation would impose criminal penalties 
upon persons traveling in or using the 
facilities of interstate commerce with the 


intent to incite a riot. 

Final passage: 
Yea £ Bet ä 180 
A ee a eee ee 4 
Not young 2221 —: ana 2 
Percentage ˙ 97. 8 


Twentieth. July 19, 1967: Urged the 
House-Senate conference on the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
authorization bill to accept the key Re- 
publican amendments which were 
adopted on the floor of the House, These 
amendments reduce the funds requested 
by NASA by $201.4 million, establish an 
independent safety panel in NASA and 
require the Space Administration on its 
own initiative to keep Congress fully and 
currently informed of problem areas in 
the space effort. 


Motion to recommit: 


r eR e r 157 
TP 20 
N E E 9 
Wen ͤ .. 88. 7 


Twenty-first. August 2, 1967: Adopted 
a statement with respect to the Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Assist- 
ance Act of 1967, H.R. 5037 which urged 
the adoption of three key amendments. 
The States must be given the authority 
to coordinate applications for assistance 
and distribute aid to local law enforce- 
ment activities. An appropriate alloca- 
tion formula should be adopted that 
would limit the Attorney General’s un- 
checked discretion to distribute funds. 
A National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice which would be au- 
thorized to establish regional training 
institutes should be established. 
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Amendment that would grant author- 


ity to States: 
77 m ee Se 172 
0 cediabn casein e 4 
IT eS a eee ee, 10 
Pe) ae 98.8 
Final passage 
VORi eR! = ES A eee ee 173 
CN ee eS eS ee ae 1 
INGE YOUN oni Sn rearing et eee 12 
PFC TTT 99. 4 


Twenty- second. August 9, 1967: Urged 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration 
to provide the American people with an 
effective antiballistic missile system. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously sup- 
port the position that this country should 
deploy an antiballistic missile system. 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has warned: 

A low order of magnitude attack could 
possibly be launched by the Chinese Com- 
munist against the United States by the 
early 1970's. 


Twenty-third. August 16, 1967: Sup- 
ported H.R. 12080, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. This bill provides 
an across-the-board increase of 12% per- 
cent, increases the amount an individual 
may earn and still get full benefits, 
strengthens the benefit formula, im- 
proves the health insurance benefits, and 
requires the development of programs 
under Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children—AFDC—that would insure 
that individuals receiving aid would be 
trained to enter the labor force as soon 


as possible. 

Final passage 
ao NSE. Se Se SR Seay S 182 
DN Be ee (T 1 
( a 3 
Percentage i- ss ee ase LS 99.4 


Twenty-fourth. September 13, 1967: 
Adopted a statement with respect to the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
Amendment of 1967 and Amendments to 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, S. 602, which urged 
that the Appalachian region be retained 
in its present size, that the authorization 
be restricted to its current amount and 
that the amendments to the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
be deleted. 

Amendment to reduce authorization by 


$50 million: 
7777 146 
T—: —— 14 
Noti VOUE > coc TT ͤͤd̃ 26 
Percentage) 1T—ͤ ac aehons 91.2 
Motion to recommit: 
MORE cee Stet E REA a ENO e E RA 143 
NA an ͤ ͤ ——— Nemec 17 
S 26 
T 89. 3 
Twenty- fifth. September 19, 1967: 


Supported the Partnership for Health 
Amendments of 1967—H.R. 6418. This 
Republican-sponsored and supported 
proposal provides $892 million in com- 
prehensive health grants to the States 
during the next 3 years. With these funds 
each State and locality will be able to 
zero in on its most serious public health 
problem whether it is due to rat infesta- 


tion or some other cause. 

Final Passage: 
V ͤ Sear Vea Oe 172 
TTC 4 
T 10 
T 97. 7 
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Twenty-sixth. October 11, 1967: Sup- 
ported H.R. 159 which would create an 
independent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 


Twenty-seventh. October 18, 1967: 
Adopted a statement supporting a reduc- 
tion of at least $5 billion in governmental 
expenditures. Urged that a spending ceil- 
ing be imposed so that the anticipated 
Budget expenditures for fiscal year 1968 
would be reduced from $136.5 to $131.5 
billion. 


H. J. Res. 888—Spending ceiling amend- 


ment: 
(kü K — 171 
PKK ⁰¶—A2 9 
n MOR E a E a 6 
PONTES <ne oeme amanna 95 


Twenty-eighth. October 25, 1967: Sup- 
ported the Air Quality Act of 1967, S. 
780. This legislation encourages the solu- 
tion of air pollution problems on a re- 
gional basis in accordance with air qual- 
ity standards and enforcement plans de- 
veloped by the States. It provides $362.3 
million over a 3-year period for air con- 
trol research, studies, planning, and 
grants to States and air pollution 


agencies. 

Final passage: 
aa iga KE i —— 161 
JFF oe E 0 
% A Sees 25 
% A —— 100. 0 


Twenty-ninth. October 31, 1967: Sup- 
ported the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
H.R. 12144. This legislation updates and 
revises the act of March 4, 1907, the 
Horsemeat Act and the Imported Meat 
Act into a single new statute. It broadens 
the present meat inspection service by 
establishing a Federal-State cooperative 
meat inspection program. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is provided with au- 
thority to eliminate practices that could 
defraud consumers and endanger the 
public health. 

Final passage: 

Y 


OS Sy SR K a E e e 179 
PFF 1 
K 6 
/ O E cee 99. 4 


Thirtieth. November 8, 1967: Urged the 
prompt consideration of clean elections 
legislation. On June 27, 1967, a bipartisan 
election reform bill, H.R. 11233, was re- 
ported by a subcommittee of the House 
Administration Committee. This legisla- 
tion contains the basic reforms advo- 
cated and supported by President John- 
son and the Republican congressional 
leadership. With the next presidential 
and congressional elections less than 1 
year away, congressional action cannot 
be delayed if this legislation is to be in 
effect and operative during the 1968 cam- 
paigns. 


otal average... cose 


A STATEMENT BY ROBERT 
HENNEN 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Zwack! 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, almost 
everyone in my Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Minnesota is concerned about 
the sorry plight of agriculture. And this 
is only natural because my district is one 
of the most predominantly rural in the 
entire Nation. 

Last week, one of my constituents, Mr. 
Robert Hennen, of Morris, Minn., was a 
caller in Washington. He visited my con- 
gressional office, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of the Vice President 
of the United States, and some other 
congressional offices. 

This young man was very greatly con- 
cerned about the low prices of farm prod- 
ucts and well he could be. He farms 
2,750 acres of land and is obligated to 
approximately $500,000. This is a lot of 
money for a man 35 years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hennen prepared a 
statement about his visit to Washing- 
ton and his views of the agriculture situ- 
ation which he asked me to insert into 
the RECORD. I will do so at this time: 


Recently I enjoyed a trip to Washington, 
D.C. To me this is a great city. I enjoyed 
talking with many people during my stay 
there which lasted not quite three days. To 
me everyone was interesting, each with his 
or her own problem. My talks also included 
visits with government officials, Congress- 
men and Senators. I was amazed at the long, 
hard and honest hours these people must 
put in trying to accomplish their tasks. 

The purpose of my visit there would pos- 
sibly be called a one man mission to try to 
get an answer to a problem we have had for 
years. I am a farmer from West Central 
Minnesota. My operation involves farming 
2,750 acres of lands and possibly feeding 100 
head of cattle yearly. I have expanded to this 
many acres only for one reason: to try to 
be efficient and produce a volume, I am 
obligated to approximately $500,000. This 
would include machinery—both paid for 
and not paid for—land of which some I 
own, some rented on shares and some rented 
for cash rent. The crops of which include 
corn, beans and small grains have been 
average or above this year. I should take in 
approximately $100,000 and yet I don’t think 
I will realize much, if any, net income! I 
suppose that we could try harder next year 
as I am only 35 years old and both of my 
helpers are younger. Both are eager to work 
hard but there is a limit!! 

With this problem in mind my first con- 
tacts were with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Here I was very fortu- 
nate to spend some time with some of the 
top officials. I was very impressed at the 
amount of pressure these people have on 
their minds as a result of criticisms from 
both the farmer and political authorities. 
As a result we talked some on the possibili- 
ties of farm organizations. Suddenly it came 
into our minds as to what we were discus- 
sing—this would be taking government out 
of agriculture. Government is people; agri- 
culture is people. How in this United States 
of ours can we separate people from people. 
Now think about it—this would be a prob- 
lem! Actually, if we really think, wasn’t 
our government formed by a group of people 
who were basically farmers. 

With this simple conclusion, my next step 
was to contact Congressmen to try to get 
support for U.S.D.A.’s recommendations to 
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help give the farmer a better income. After 
several contacts, I find all these people are 
working hard for the farmer in their own 
way, but possibly, for some reason, mistrust- 
ing U.S.D.A.’s recommendations. This may 
be as a result of previous mistakes or ap- 
parent mistakes, I am sure they will frankly 
admit some if they are wrong. Let’s not for- 
get, though, their job is a hard one. It’s not 
only making their best Judgments of crops 
here in the United States, but also for the 
other parts of the world. It also depends on 
the farmers participation of their recom- 
mendations, I’m sure this will be much better 
in the future than it has been in the past. 
One thing I am sure of: the U.S. D. A. is 
working very hard to get the better price the 
farmer needs but they need everyone's co- 
operation. 

I was rather discouraged in contacting 
some Congressmen who are from areas repre- 
senting largely consumers. They seem to have 
a tendency to fight higher farm prices be- 
cause it will result in higher food prices. I 
have personally talked with many consumers 
in large cities and they will wholeheartedly 
agree that the farmers should have a better 
share in our economy. Somewhere there 
seems to be a great amount of misunder- 
standing or is it just confusion. Maybe we 
should just stop and think! 

One thing I am very sure of and that is 
this: anything that we produce here in this 
United States does create our economy. If 
we as farmers could get a better income we 
would spend it. Don’t ever forget it! 

Maybe the farmer would have to be sub- 
sidized as it is called to achieve this goal. 
Sometimes we have to do this in our society. 
I very much understand this as in taking a 
jet from Washington, D.C, to Minneapolis I 
noticed approximately twenty-five passen- 
gers on it. Well, I'm very sure it would be 
impossible for this huge jet to operate on 
this amount of income. As a result, we tax- 
payers are subsidizing the airlines so they 
can keep their schedules. My ticket would 
have been much higher if this were not true. 
The truth of the matter is I really couldn't 
afford the ticket at its original price. There is 
one thing I must say, I didn’t feel very guilty 
riding on this plane that I knew was sub- 
sidized by taxpayers. The reason—I am a 
farmer who produced a great amount of food 
for almost nothing in return for it! 

I think we taxpayers should realize that 
when we pay taxes it goes either to local, 
state or federal governments, and from there 
is disbursed by proper authority to places in 
our society showing the greatest need. 
Naturally, we would hope that after putting 
this money in the hands of our great leaders 
it would be used properly. With a little effort 
on everyone's part, this country would be a 
great place to enjoy. God bless America! 

ROBERT HENNEN. 


“THE HOG FACTORY” 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ZWAcH] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
well aware of the many problems facing 
the family farmer in America today. He 
sees his foreign market shrinking. Prices 
are down and costs are up. He gets less 
for what he produces and pays more for 
everything he buys, including his own 
food after it is processed. He suffers from 
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competition from lower priced subsidized 
imports. 

But now he is faced with a far greater 
threat, that of corporation farming. We 
have seen the big corporations get into 
the broiler industry and bring prices to 
such a low state that the family farmer 
cannot survive in it. We see corporate 
wheat farms, corporation egg factories, 
and now we are faced with the corpora- 
tion hog factory. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point, an 
editorial printed in the Ortonville Inde- 
pendent about this new threat to the 
family farm and I most sincerely recom- 
mend to my colleagues that they read 
and think about the implications of this 
development: 

THE Hoc FACTORY 


One of our readers brought to our atten- 
tion some clippings from the Worthington 
Daily Globe in regard to a $500,000 “hog fac- 
tory” to be built in that area. Environmental 
Applications, Inc., New York based invest- 
ment firm, had received county commissioner 
approval to build a complex designed for 
intensive confinement hog raising with an 
annual capacity of 13,700 animals. 

That's a lot of pork! 

The corporate venture would include 17 
round steel buildings, each with a capacity 
of 460 animals; a rectangular steel breeding 
house; maintenance shop; lagoon system to 
treat sewage from the operation; and a new 
home for the farm manager. 

When in full production, the plant would 
be marketing hogs daily, with three full-time 
workers assisting the manager in handling 
the entire operation. The breeding herd of 
753 sows and 26 boars, plus the litters being 
raised for market, would require about 5,000 
tons of feed per year. The “factory” is to be 
located on 80 acres of land. 

Farmers in the area are concerned about 
the operation, and we believe rightly so. They 
have seen what “egg factories” have done to 
the farm price of eggs and “broiler factories” 
have done to the market price of chickens. 
Now hogs are being raised on a production 
line basis, and the trend continues to dairy, 
beef and grain. What can stop the move- 
ment? Under present law, nothing can. 

Corporate farming takes capital—and that 
is something which most farmers today don't 
have and can’t readily obtain... at least 
not in the amount that is needed. The indi- 
vidual farmer can not compete on a volume 
basis with the corporate farm. 

Rural communities do not succeed because 
of agricultural production volume. They suc- 
ceed because there are people producing that 
volume and those people require goods and 
services for which a price is charged. 

We agree with the farmer writing a public 
opinion letter to the Worthington paper and 
suggesting that it would be better for the 
community if 27 farmers raised 500 hogs each 
than if one corporate farm raised the 13,700 
projected. The 27 farmers would also need 
building construction, could be financed 
locally, would require feed mixing and cer- 
tainly require more locally-purchased goods 
and services than the corporate venture. 

The Worthington paper states that “large 
land ownership is one of the root causes of 
unrest, revolution and the advance of com- 
munism throughout the earth” because 
“communism has thrived on pledges of land 
reform.” 

“And it is not improbable,” the Globe con- 
tinues, considering present trends, that vast 
areas of whole states may one day be in the 
hands of a small list of individuals and 
corporations. Should that time come, the 
experiences of all history establishes that 
little can be done short of revolution to break 
the grip of the great landowners.” 
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TROHAN ON HOFFMAN 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, Wal- 
ter Trohan’s excellent column on the ca- 
reer of the late Clare E. Hoffman has 
come to my attention and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include it as it was 
published in the Chicago Tribune on 
November 10, 1967: 


FAREWELL TO AN OLD HOUSE CRUSADER ON 
SPENDING RESTRAINT 


Former Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, who died 
last Friday in Allegan, Mich., at the age of 
92, was a one-man party during his 28 years 
of embattled service in the House. 

Hoffman was a conservative long before it 
became fashionable to be conservative. He 
was a champion against spending and for in- 
tegrity in government. 

He came to Congress on Jan. 3, 1935, at 
the height of the New Deal when many of 
his Republican colleagues chose silence as 
the way to re-election and handouts. He 
armed himself with a book of rules and 
studied them. Then he chose his target—the 
high and mighty. 

Where leaders of his own party held back, 
Hoffman launched his own offensive. He 
fought spending by leaping to his feet to cut 
off a million here or a million there thru 
parliamentary weapons, making a point of 
order or a point of no quorum. He was also 
a foe of congressional junketing. 

He was the first to level an accusing finger 
against crooked labor leaders, extortionists, 
and racketeers at a time when most of his 
colleagues were fearful that any attack on 
any labor segment was political suicide. He 
blazed the trail for the Taft-Hartley act and 
for the investigation into labor racketeering, 
so ably conducted by Sen. John McClellan 
[D., Ark.]. 

Hoffman was feared for his acid tongue, 
which seared members of his own party as 
well as the opposition. As a minority member 
of the House committee on government oper- 
ations, Hoffman wielded almost as much 
power as any chairman, being a master at 
questions and doing his homework. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURES ARE KEY 


Hoffman was one of the best friends the 
people ever had in Congress. Fortunately, he 
has left behind him Rep. H. R. Gross IR., Ia.], 
a fighter of the same mold who has saved 
millions of tax dollars thru exercise of par- 
liamentary procedures. 

At one time, Hoffman was thought inde- 
structible, but time caught up to him in 
1962, when he suffered a stroke. He retired 
at the age of 87. 

Hoffman was an interesting man in and 
out of Congress. He didn't smoke, drink, or 
chew. He once explained that he blew his 
pay to get drunk at a church social when he 
was 16 years old and never touched a drop 
afterwards. 

He didn’t have pockets in his suits. He ex- 
plained that when he was a young lawyer 
he found too many of his legal colleagues 
distracted juries by jingling coins or strut- 
ting around with their hands in their pants 
pockets. 

HE WOULD PICK UP THE TAB 

His pants were made with only a rear 
pocket for his wallet. He did carry money 
and he did pick up checks, where many of 
his congressional colleagues are known to 
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have impediments in their reach. His coats 
had no outside pockets. 

A story illustrative of Hoffman’s thinking 
and tactics relates to the late Robert Frost, 
the New England poet, who delivered a poem 
at the inaugural of John F. Kennedy. Some 
member of Congress proposed honoring Frost 
with a special medal at a cost of $2,500. Hoff- 
man objected. 

“I don't even know Frost,” he said. “He’s 
undoubtedly a fine fellow. But if Congress is 
going to give a medal to every American who 
has done a good job, that would cover at least 
two-thirds of the women and maybe even a 
third of the men.” 

Hoffman didn’t pick up any votes, but that 
didn’t surprise or discourage him. Too seldom 
was he successful in fighting for economy. 


SPENDING CUTS SHOULD BE 
CLARIFIED 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. PELLY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
hearings on L. B. J.’s tax increase pro- 
posal apparently are concluded for this 
year. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts] says the administration cuts 
as proposed are not deep enough and 
where that leaves the situation is not 
clear. Nor is it clear, Mr. Speaker, how 
the President would carry out these econ- 
omies in the absence of an immediate 
tax increase. 

Meanwhile, the emphasis, whereby 
the House is attempting to force the 
President to reduce the fiscal 1968 deficit 
has shifted from the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
who spoke in this Chamber last Thurs- 
day on what he called “the unacceptably 
high Federal budget deficit.” 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas referred to the deadlock between 
the House and Senate on House Joint 
Resolution 888, the so-called continuing 
resolution, which, as passed by the 
House on October 18, contained an ex- 
penditure limitation. The distinguished 
committee chairman said a way may be 
found to give support to further reduc- 
tions in spending. He indicated he would 
explore this avenue of economy. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
888 adopted an expenditure reduction of 
roughly $5 billion, but the Senate deleted 
this provision. In five meetings of the 
House-Senate conference, the conferees 
had sought to work out some compromise 
and were deadlocked. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] said that 
spending cuts proposed by the adminis- 
tration possibly could open a way for an 
agreement. 

The point I wish to make is that it is 
essential, Mr. Speaker, that the cuts, 
where they are, and how they affect pro- 
grams must be clarified as soon as pos- 
sible. We are half way through fiscal 
1968, and it is not fair to contractors 
and those engaged in Government work, 
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nor is it sensible to anyone to operate a 
government with its agencies not know- 
ing where and how much they must be 
cut. 


SENATOR PAT McNAMARA 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McDon- 
ALD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Senator Pat McNamara 
was a man who overcame much to repre- 
sent his State in Washington. I had the 
great privilege of knowing him person- 
ally and of working with him. He fought 
hard all his life for his ideals and when 
he came to Washington he did not let up. 

Many here today will recall Pat Mc- 
Namara's distinguished career in the 
Senate. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, I am especially im- 
pressed by his record as chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

During Senator McNamara’s chair- 
manship, the Air and Water Pollution 
Subcommittee was created—and his 
leadership in this area is now beginning 
to bear fruit, and none too soon. 

The traditional concerns of the Public 
Works Committee received their just 
consideration, too—highways, flood con- 
trol, reservoir, and navigation programs. 

Senator McNamara was a careful man, 
too. He believed in thorough study of any 
project before giving it the green light, 
but he acted quickly once the merit and 
soundness of the project was deter- 
mined. 

He had the practical wisdom of the 
worker—and he was a workingman all 
his life. And he also felt deep compas- 
sion for people, no matter who they were 
or what their station in life. 

He was a big man, physically and 
spiritually; he never resorted to subtle 
argument, and he was always direct. 

He fought on many fronts. 

He fought for better education, a battle 
all the more remarkable because he only 
reached the sixth grade. Our progress 
in education owes much to his dedicated 
work. 

He also fought for reasonable health 
care for the aged. 

During more than 11 years in the Sen- 
ate, Pat McNamara had a leading role 
in many other programs—the increase 
in the minimum wage, the civil rights 
acts, the Economic Development Act, 
manpower training; these are just a few. 

The Federal building in Detroit that 
will bear his name is the only tangible 
way we in Congress can salute him. 

The legislative record he left behind 
and the great things he did while here— 
are a living tribute to his memory. 


DE GAULLE’S DEBT TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the case for U.S. ac- 
tion again President de Gaulle, of 
France, is stronger than ever before. It 
is time that U.S. silence be ended. Our 
Government should begin acting like a 
leader and expose De Gaulle’s latest out- 
rages. 

Our policy toward De Gaulle, just like 
so many other aspects of our foreign pol- 
icy in recent years, appears to be to- 
tally paralyzed. And this paralysis is one 
of the reasons we are having so much 
difficulty around the world. 

Last June 24 I asked President 
Johnson to speak up in defense of this 
country against De Gaulle who at that 
time was clearly intent on making trou- 
ble for us. 

In my letter I said we should demand 
French payment of the $6.8 billion she 
owes to us, and I said we should take 
economic action again France unless 
they agreed to stop trading with Cuba 
and North Vietnam. 

Of course the President took no action. 
The United States was silent, offering no 
response to De Gaulle’s criticism of our 
Vietnam effort, and thereby adding to 
L. B. J.’s own troubles in trying to justify 
the U.S. position which is so widely at- 
tacked both at home and abroad. 

The U.S. silence might possibly make 
sense if De Gaulle’s behavior were limit- 
ed to mere words of criticism. We could 
chalk it up to De Gaulle’s delusions of 
grandeur and wait for a change in 
French leadership. 

But the proud and elderly French Pres- 
ident last week stepped beyond interna- 
tional decency, and of four nations which 
he attacked, ours is the only one to re- 
main silent. 

He went further than ever before in 
blasting Britain’s effort to join the Com- 
mon Market, and the British Prime Min- 
ister rightfully spoke up for his country’s 
interests. 

De Gaulle angered Canada in saying 
the Province of Quebec ought to become 
an independent state as a kind of semi- 
colony of France. This outrage was met 
with a proper protest from the Canadian 
Government. 

He also criticized Israel, and the Israeli 
Government responded as it should have. 
Even the Italian Government spoke up 
against De Gaulle. 

De Gaulle is doing more than criticiz- 
ing this country. He is waging economic 
warfare against us. He is doing every- 
thing he can to damage world confidence 
in the U.S. dollar, and dividing the unity 
of the non-Communist world which is 
exactly the same thing Moscow is trying 
to do. 

De Gaulle is smart enough to take ad- 
vantage of the huge U.S. budget deficit 
and the serious U.S. problem in balance 
of international payments. Both of these 
have become real problems under the 
Johnson administration and both do have 
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harmful effects on the dollar in world 
money markets. 

The French leader says these deficits 
have destroyed the worth of the dollar as 
a standard for international exchange, 
and says that gold should be used instead. 

To bolster his case France has with- 
drawn more than $2.3 billion in gold from 
this country since 1962. Russia has also 
accumulated large supplies of gold. 

In all of this there are at least two 
clear needs for action by the Johnson 
administration. 

First, our own fiscal management must 
be put in order by reducing or eliminat- 
ing the gigantic budget deficits of the 
past few years, and by dealing seriously 
with the balance-of-payments problem 
instead of just tinkering with it as 
L. B. J. has done. 

Second, it is important that we meet 
De Gaulle head on by taking steps 
against him. We should demand pay- 
ment of the French debt to this country, 
and demand that French trading with 
Cuba and North Vietnam stop. We should 
stop selling gold to France, and stop 
making Government purchases from 
France. 

We should also consider freezing all 
French assets in this country and ban- 
ning American tourism in France as well 
as imports of French products. We also 
ought to consider selling wheat to some 
of the French wheat customers. 

De Gaulle’s excessive behavior is not 
supported by most of the French people, 
who have a long history of friendship 
with our country. But they cannot be 
expected to organize effective opposition 
to him if we continue to be silent in the 
face of his attacks. 

Our Government should take the ini- 
tiative in restoring traditional French- 
American friendship whether De Gaulle 
is interested or not. 

At this point in my remarks, under 
unanimous consent, I include with my 
remarks an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of December 1, 1967. It 
sheds light on French public feeling 
toward De Gaulle’s position: 

ANTI-DE GAULLE RUMBLINGS Grow—FRENCH 
AWE STAGGERED? 
(By Carlyle Morgan) 

Paris.—Rarely has a great national figure 
in 100 minutes damaged his world reputation 
more than President de Gaulle did at his 16th 
palace press conference. 

Political observers here agree, too, that he 
may have begun to undermine seriously the 
almost awe-struck French regard on which 
he has based nearly 10 years of virtual one- 
man rule of France. 

“This ex-statesman,” a Scandinavian news- 
paper has just called him. 

“A Machiavellian genius with an insatiable 
lust for power,” is the way the leading diplo- 
matic Paris newspaper, the very sober and 
nonsensational Le Monde describes him. 

ADVERSARIES UNITED? 

Combat, a Paris daily which grew out of 
the French Resistance movement after World 
War II, said that by his method of attack he 
had united all his adversaries in the world 
against France. 

“The international reaction to General de 
Gaulle's press conference have given the 
measure of the isolation of France: it has 
never been greater, or more total.” it said. 

These are sample statements from a nearly 
universally bad international press reaction 
to General de Gaulle’s Nov. 27 press 
conference. 
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At that meeting he attacked the United 
States, Britain, Canada, and Israel, and 
voiced implied threats to the European Com- 
mon Market to deter that body from nego- 
tiating on British membership. 

President de Gaulle’s declarations on Is- 
rael and Canada produced more than press 
reactions. In both those countries special 
Cabinet meetings were called to prepare 
answers. 

ISRAEL CALLED “AGGRESSOR” 

He dubbed Israel the “aggressor” in last 
June's Middle East war and demanded inde- 
pendence for French-speaking Quebec. 

An Israeli communiqué said: “The Gov- 
ernment of Israel expresses deep regret at the 
statement by the President of France which 
constitutes an historic falsification and is a 
severe insult to the Jewish people and to 
Israel.” 

Canadian Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson 
told the Canadian House of Commons that 
President de Gaulle’s proposals for an inde- 
pendent Quebec were “intolerable.” 

He said the French President’s statement 
“was not merely a commentary on Canadian 
domestic and foreign policies which could 
have been ignored; it was an intervention in 
those policies by the head of a foreign state. 
As such, it remains unacceptable.” 


QUEBEC FORAY “UNACCEPTABLE” 


“Unacceptable” was the word Mr. Pearson 
used last summer to describe President de 
Gaulle’s personal foray into Canadian affairs 
at the time of his visit to Montreal’s Expo 67. 

It is a strong word in diplomatic language. 
The French Government last summer re- 
ferred to it in explaining why President de 
Gaulle cut short his Canadian visit and re- 
turned to France without paying his respects 
at Ottawa. 

At that time French officials also said that 
the general had not meant to call for Quebec 
independence when using the separatist slo- 
gan “Vive le Québec Libre.” But at his press 
conference President de Gaulle told the world 
plainly, regardless of his own officials’ earlier 
statement, that that is just what he did 
mean. 

The general’s venture into Canadian affairs 
last summer was regarded as a bad mistake 
by many of his own countrymen, who had 
before that supported him. Some even went 
so far as to say that it was his finish.“ His 
revival of the question in most explicit terms 
Nov. 27 was seen here as the most surprising 
feature of one of his most dramatic press 
conferences. 

Specially shocking to French opinion, how- 
ever, was his reference to Israel. This, accord- 
ing to the noted editor of Le Monde, Hubert 
Beuve-Méry, had an “unpleasant smell of 
anti-Semitism” about it. It recalled for many 
French commentators the tragedy that racial 
fallacies had helped create for all Europe in- 
cluding France, in the Hitler era before and 
during World War II. 

On the political left, the French socialist 
paper, Populaire, said he had “suavely knifed 
Israel.” 

On the political right the big conservative 
Paris daily, L'Aurore said: “It seems unthink- 
able that after the Hitlerian genocide, a re- 
sponsible Frenchman could pose such a racial 
distinction.” 


THE DANGERS OF MARIHUANA 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe most of us were 
shocked and dismayed a few weeks ago 
when Dr. Goddard, Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, suggested 
the removal of penalties for use or pos- 
session of marihuana and indicated that 
the drug was no more dangerous than 
alcohol. As a consecuence, Many persons 
interpreted Dr, Goddard’s remarks as 
sanctioning the use of marihuana. In 
fact, the New York Times even began 
running ads for a book calling for the 
legalization of marihuana in which Dr. 
Goddard’s statements were cited as au- 
thoritative support. 

Following Dr. Goddard's initial state- 
ment, the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, examined into 
the subject of marihuana. During hear- 
ings by the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the investigation, Dr. Goddard 
appeared to back down considerably from 
his earlier statements. He acknowledged 
that marihuana was a harmful drug; he 
admitted that insufficient scientific re- 
search had been conducted to determine 
how dangerous marihuana may actually 
be. He also indicated that he considered 
alcohol a serious social and medical prob- 
lem and that his equating marihuana 
with alcohol was meant to point out the 
harmful potential of both. 

In spite of Dr. Goddard's partial re- 
treat, however, the harmful ramifications 
of his unfortunate statement continue to 
exist. For that reason, I believe it essen- 
tial that the potential dangers of mari- 
huana be broadcast far and wide. 

A good summary of these dangers is 
contained in an excellent speech pre- 
sented recently by Mr. Donald E. Miller, 
Chief Counsel, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, 
before the International Narcotic En- 
forcement Officers Association at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Bureau of Narcotics has the 
responsibility within the Federal Govern- 
ment for enforcing the narcotic laws, in- 
cluding marihuana. This Bureau, rather 
than Dr. Goddard’s Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, has acquired the knowledge 
and experience on the subject of mari- 
huana. Its day-to-day confrontation with 
the drug addict on the street, in cheap 
rooming houses, and in every other seamy 
corner of the world has given the Bureau 
a firsthand view of the evils of mari- 
huana. 

Contrary to Dr. Goddard’s stated or 
implied views and contrary to the views 
of others who advocate the legalization 
and encourage the use of marihuana, Mr. 
Miller points out how marihuana can 
produce a severe psychosis in any in- 
dividual and can trigger suicidal and 
homicidal tendencies. Persons who use 
marihuana chronically can acquire an 
acute dependency for the drug which is 
similar to drug addiction. And, as Mr. 
Miller indicates, experimentation with 
marihuana can lead a user down the 
road to heroin and other forms of drug 
addiction. 

The enforcement efforts of the Bureau 
of Narcotics have greatly limited the im- 
portation and sale of marihuana in the 
United States. This has had the effect 
of holding down its illicit use, especially 
by youths bent on experimentation. 
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These efforts have also had the effect of 
limiting the type of marihuana sold so 
that, generally, only a weak variety of 
the drug finds its way into the illicit 
market. Yet, we know from the sad ex- 
perience in other countries that legaliza- 
tion of use and possession of marihuana 
can not only encourage a significantly 
increased use among a population, but 
also lead to the importation and sale of 
far more potent and dangerous varieties 
of the drug, such as hashish. It is es- 
pecially from these more ptoent varieties 
that the truly dangerous and harmful 
effects of marihuana ensue. 

I, therefore, recommend that everyone 
read Mr. Miller’s speech in order to real- 
ize the problems our country will en- 
counter if we permit ourselves to be lulled 
into believing that marihuana is a rela- 
tively harmless substance. Under unani- 
mous consent I place Mr. Miller’s speech 
in the Recor at this point: 


WHAT POLICEMEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARIHUANA CONTROVERSY 


(Address before the International Narcotic 
Enforcement Officers Association, October 
22-26, 1967, at Louisville, Ky., by Donald 
E. Miller, Chief Counsel, U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics) 

At the outset, I want to say that I am over 
30 years old, I have never smoked “pot”, I do 
not wear beads, and I shall not throw flower 
petals at you while I speak. I am a police- 
man’s lawyer, and because I have done some 
studies into social, emotional, and motiva- 
tional reactions to marihuana, I cannot hide 
the fact that I am biased. That, I suppose, 
marks me as a “square”, and in some quar- 
ters disqualifies me to speak authoritatively 
about marihuana. But, I shall try. 

It is becoming fashionable to charge that 
marihuana is less dangerous to society than 
people generally suppose. Completely contra- 
dicted by rational, scientific information as 
to the harm of marihuana use, there is a 
growing opinion, including persons of a very 
tender age, that it is only a matter of time 
before the present “prohibition” on mari- 
huana will go by the board as did the pro- 
hibition against liquor. 

I am sure you have seen dozens of news 
clippings, editorials, and magazine articles 
in recent months which have literally sold 
wrong ideas. Many of the writers failed to 
present a full and objective discussion of the 
other side of the coin—the side that indi- 
cates marihuana abuse is deleterious to the 
health, safety and welfare of our society. If 
these writers are wrong (and I believe they 
are), they are indulging our communities 
in a very dangerous gamble. By presenting 
only the pro-marihuana arguments, which 
sell copy, the public has been deprived of 
the real, the vital, the contrary facts neces- 
sary to make an intelligence choice respect- 
ing marihuana legislation. 

A few articulate people with only limited, 
and often no training or experience in the 
field of drug abuse, are putting forth tyran- 
nical opinions and are developing a promi- 
nence calculated to influence the young and 
impressionable. Public opinion regarding the 
vice of marihuana abuse is being deliberately 
and consistently corrupted through propa- 
ganda, Cleverly devised appeals are coming 
from people who have decided to tamper 
with the soul of America. Some of these per- 
sons claim to be the fountainhead of all 
wisdom in the field, and are busy stirring 
emotional response against the marihuana 
laws by adroit misrepresentation of facts; by 
reiteration of certain psuedoscientific falla- 
cies designed to confuse the unscientific 
mind; by downright false statements; and 
by insidious innuendoes that those who op- 
pose the changes are doing so only to keep 
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their jobs. Most of their aphorisms strike 
me as both groundless and insulting. 

I sometimes think that law enforcement 
officers are the sole voices in the wilderness 
warning that today’s growing permissive 
attitude about marihuana is bound to lead 
to a spreading of all types of drug abuse 
rather than its control. It is becoming readily 
apparent that the removal of restraints and 
the dilution of personal responsibility has 
not strengthened our social order, but in fact 
has weakened it. One thing is clear to me. 
Concern for public safety, health and wel- 
fare, requires that there must be restrictions 
on persons to prevent them from staging un- 
fettered chasing after whatever they think 
may please them. 

Today, America may be “sleeping” while 
antisocial activity grows in intensity. Cer- 
tainly, this is true concerning the creeping 
plague of marihuana abuse, The struggle for 
answers as to whether our society should 
elect to have another vice in its midst is 
one to which every American should lend 
his voice since the problem is not one for 
a handful of people to solve alone. Why 
can't we, the policemen who defend society 
from the depredations of drug dependence, 
show the people what is happening and set 
a course that will lead to regeneration of 
the concept of self-reliance and individual 
responsibility? 

Unfortunately, many adolescent experi- 
menters are trying marihuana because it is 
the “in” thing to do, along with losing one’s 
virginity, being sophisticated about illegal 
acts or other antisocial attitudes and man- 
ners, or being righteous and indignant about 
the social evils of another generation. Too 
many young people will become confirmed 
abusers of marihuana and move on to 
stronger drugs in the process. What I hope to 
do with the remainder of my time is to high- 
light the points against marihuana. I can 
convince you that marihuana is an extremely 
dangerous drug—but, I hope to do more. I 
hope to encourage more of you to study the 
reports; to become more knowledgeable about 
the dangers of the drug; and to carry the 
truth to more people. 

In doing this, you do not need to base 
your arguments entirely on our old, strong 
puritanical streak. A more effective case can 
be shown by those who, for reasons of public 
health, safety and welfare, deplore the use 
of marihuana. 

First, let me discuss the basic marihuana 
controls. The Marihuana Tax Act of 1937? 
(the basic Federal control) requires regis- 
tration and payment of a graduated occupa- 
tional tax by all persons who import, pro- 
duce, sell, dispense, administer, or give away 
marihuana. A tax is imposed on all transfers 
of marihuana at the rate of $1 per ounce or 
fraction thereof, provided the transfer is be- 
tween persons properly qualified under the 
Act; or at the rate of $100 per ounce if be- 
tween persons who are not taxpayers regis- 
tered under the Act. Transfers are limited 
generally to those made pursuant to official 
order forms obtainable from the District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue. The Act is de- 
signed to make extremely difficult the ac- 
quisition of marihuana for abusive use and 
to develop an adequate means of publicizing 
dealings in marihuana in order to tax and 
control the traffic effectively, 

The controls over marihuana by the States 
are dissimilar to the Federal Act. The ma- 
jority of the States cover marihuana within 
the definition of a “narcotic drug“, and the 
substance is controlled in the same manner 
as opium and its derivatives, cocaine, and 
the synthetics known as “opiates”, 

It is not possible to continue discussing 
marihuana without digressing somewhat by 
getting into the area of confusing terminol- 
ogy. The term “marihuana” embraces all of 
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the fancy and vernacular names you hear, 
the so-called “American type”, the so-called 
“Mexican type”, “hashish”, “bhang”, “ganja”, 
“charas”, “cannabis”, cannabis resins”, 
“cannabidol”, “cannabinol”, “tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol”, “pot”, tea“, or “weed”. It is true 
that there are varying degrees of potency 
ranging from almost innocuous effects of 
poorly harvested marihuana to the severe ef- 
fects of “hashish” or “charas”. Most of the 
marihuana consumed in the United States is 
made up of the leaves and flowering tops of 
the marihuana plant. To a lesser extent, but 
which is definitely on the increase, “hashish” 
is also being consumed by the users in the 
United States. Whether a person is using the 
so-called “Mexican type” marihuana or the 
more potent “hashish”, the potential for 
abusive use is ever present. The only dif- 
ference is, that a user of “hashish” will not 
need to smoke as much to reach the desired 
result, as the person who uses the less potent 
substance. But, make no mistake about it, a 
person can continue the intake of the weak- 
er substance and become just as stupefied as 
the person using “hashish”. 

Marihuana does differ significantly from 
the opium and “opiate” classes of drugs in 
that it does not produce addiction of the 
morphine type. Abstinence does not produce 
a physiological withdrawal syndrome in the 
user, however, its use does result in a psy- 
chological dependence, and according to Dr. 
David Ausubel, chronic users go to great 
lengths to insure that they will not be with- 
out the drug. Moreover, deprivation may re- 
sult in “anxiety, restlessness, irritability, or 
even a state of depression with suicidal fan- 
tasies, sometimes self-mutilating actions or 
actual suicidal attempts“, all symptoms of a 
psychological withdrawal syndrome. For these 
reasons, marihuana is more often said to be 
habituating rather than addicting, although 
one of the most recent investigators claims, 
that at least from a psychiatric point of view, 
there is little difference* It is somewhat 
incredible that the lack of physical depend- 
ence liability has been cited by some observ- 
ers as though it were a positive virtue of 
marihuaną. 

In the past, efforts to find a proper medical 
use for marihuana were not successful. As 
stated by the American Medical Association’s 
Committee on Alcoholism and Drug Depend- 
ence, “marihuana has no known use in 
medical practice in most countries of the 
World, including the United States” This 
is not surprising since the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has long resolved 
that there is no medical use for marihuana 
preparations.5 Of interest, too, is that there 
is a special category in the 1961 Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs naming the drugs 
which are particularly liable to abuse, to 
produce ill effects, and which liability and ill 
effects are not offset by substantial therapeu- 
tic advantages not possessed by less harmful 
drugs. The flowering tops and resins of mari- 
huana are included in that category, along 
with three other potent narcotic drugs, des- 
omorphone, heroin, and ketobemidone. The 
decision to link up marihuana with these 
other exceedingly dangerous substances is 
the result of a consensus of some of the 
world’s greatest scientific minds—the drug 
experts of the World Health Organization. 
The treaty requires us to maintain special 
measures of control, “having regard to the 


*Ausubel, D. P., Drug Addiction, p. 97, 
Random House, 1958. 
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particularly dangerous properties of the 
drug so included”, and unless there is good 
reason for not so doing, we should “pro- 
hibit the production, manufacture, export 
and import of, trade in, possession or use of 
the drug except for amounts which may be 
necessary for medical and scientific research 
only“. 

The immediate physiological effects of 
marihuana intoxication include some loss 
of coordination in the limbs; an increase in 
pulse rate; an abnormal lowering of body 
temperature; an insatiable hunger; and in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes and 
the bronchial tubes. Other effects include 
fantasia, exhilaration of mood; the feeling 
of being above reality; there is a loss of 
spatial sense, near objects seem far away; 
there is a loss of timing, minutes seem like 
hours; and there is often uncontrollable 
hilarity over something which is not partic- 
ularly amusing to a normal person. When 
larger doses are used, extremely vivid hal- 
lucinations often occur; there may be panic 
and fear of deaths; illusions; periods of par- 
anoia; and a high enough dose can result in 
a condition resembling toxic psychosis. 

It is the effects upon the operation of the 
central nervous system which are most pro- 
found, but which have been the least ex- 
plored by research, Little is known about the 
psychopharmacological aspects of marihua- 
na, even though it has been the most widely 
used psychoactive drug in the world. How- 
ever, there is still a lot of literature indicat- 
ing its effects are detrimental to the central 
nervous system. For example, Dr. Donald 
Louria in his book Nightmare Drugs states 
that marihuana may produce all of the hal- 
lucinogenic effects of which LSD is capable.’ 

A recent medical symposium sponsored by 
the Ciba Foundation summarizes much of 
the current research and opinions of leading 
medical authorities. To quote briefly from 
the conclusions of these studies: 

“One can easily imagine the difficult sit- 
uation to which society would be condemned 
if the selling of hashish were legal. 

“It is well known that taking hashish 
causes both pathological and psychic dis- 
turbances, thus rendering the addict a bur- 
den to society.” s 

Research conducted by Dr. Harris Isbell, 
et al., on human beings using a natural oc- 
curring tetrahydrocannabinol of marihuana, 
which he calls THC, has led to the conclu- 
sion that in sufficient dosage the properties 
of marihuana “can cause psychotic reaction 
in almost any individual“. 

Because of these findings, marihuana has 
earned a reputation for inducing criminal 
behavior. One prominent team of researchers 
which has studied the problem in India 
where there has been long and widespread 
abuse of marihuana in all of its potent forms 
concludes that: 

“Excessive indulgence in cannabis is apt to 
produce in healthy individuals and more so 
in susceptible individuals, mental confusion 
which may lead to delusions with restless- 
ness and disordered movements. Intellectual 
impairment as well as disorientation may 
show itself in various ways, such as weaken- 
ing of moral sense, habit of telling lies, pros- 
titution, theft, pilfering, sex perversions and 
other disgraceful practices. Sometimes indul- 
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gence may release subconscious impulses and 
lead to violent crimes.” “ 

Earlier studies in 1939 in New Orleans dis- 
closed that the number of marihuana users 
among criminals was very high. Even the 
LaGuardia report of 1944, which is so often 
cited as support for the harmlessness of 
marihuana, found that in a number of test 
subjects: 

„. .. there were alterations in behavior 
giving rise to antisocial expression. This was 
shown by unconventional acts not permitted 
in public, anxiety reactions, opposition and 
antagonism, and eroticism. Effects such as 
these would be considered conducive to acts 
of violence.” * 

and further that: 

“The conclusion seems warranted that 
given the potential make-up and the right 
time and environment, marihuana may bring 
on a true psychotic state.“ 1 Moreover, it is 
important to note that these observations 
were based on the study of subjects in a 
rigidly controlled environment and who were 
not themselves chronic users. Even Dr. Ralph 
Metzner, an advocate of the hallucinogenic 
drug experience, has concluded that the im- 
mediate mood and environment are of utmost 
importance in determining the outcome of 
the experlence The street environment is, 
of course, not nearly so restraining as that of 
a prison clinic. 

Of special significance is the investigation 
of Professor C. G. Gardikas in which he ana- 
lyzed a group of 379 hashish-smoking crimi- 
nals. He found that 117 of these became 
criminally inclined only after their habitua- 
tion to hashish. Nevertheless, they had be- 
tween them more than 420 sentences for as- 
saults, woundings, threats, robberies, man- 
slaughter, and sex offenses. P. O. Wolff refers 
to various.other reports from Greece, Turkey, 
Tunis, and Egypt which bear out this find- 
ing. e Wolff also lists a number of specific in- 
cidents taken from his own observations in 
Latin America. In India, the Chopras state 
that: 

“Fits of aggressive mania are not infre- 
quently observed after indulgence in canna- 
bis, particularly by smoking. . . The studies 
carried out in mental hospitals and in prisons 
show that not infrequently addiction to can- 
nabis preparations was the immediate cause 
of sudden crime such as murder,” 17 

The manner in which marihuana causes or 
induces criminal behavior is not clear and 
seems to vary with the individual, the dosage, 
and the circumstances. A general survey of 
the literature indicates that it may stimulate 
criminal conduct in any of the following 
ways: (1) use by criminals to fortify their 
courage prior to committing crimes; (2) 
chronic use resulting in general derangement 
and demoralization; (3) use resulting in the 
lowering of inhibitions and bringing out sup- 
pressed criminal tendencies, and (4) use re- 
sulting in panic, confusion or anger induced 
in otherwise normal persons who have not 
been previous users. Here are just a few ex- 


1 Chopra, I. C. and R. C. Chopra, The use 
of the cannabis drug in India, Bulletin on 
Narcotics, v. 9, no. 1: p. 23, Jan.-Mar., 1957. 

u Bromberg, W., Marihuana—a psychiatric 
study, JAMA, v. 118, no. 1, p. 1-9, 1939 (re- 
print). 

The Mayor's Committee on Marihuana, 
The marihuana problem in the city of New 
York, p. 215, Jacques Cattell Press, 1944. 

13 Ibid, p. 51. 

1 Metzner, et al, The relation of expecta- 
tion and mood to psilocybin reactions—A 
questionnaire study, Psychedelic Review, no. 
5, p. 3-34, 1965. 

18 Gardikas, C. G., Hashish and crime, p. 
5, Engephale, no. 2-3, Aug. 1950. 

% Wolff, P. O., Marihuana in Latin Amer- 
ica, the threat it constitutes, p. 27, Linacre 
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u Chopra, I. C. and R. N., op. cit. (note 
4), p. 24. 
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amples of statements compiled by Dr. Victor 
Vogel of the California Rehabilitation Center 
from 100 consecutive heroin addicts concern- 
ing their experiences with marihuana: “ 

“I got in quite a bit of trouble while I 
was high on marihuana—steal to get money 
to party and to buy marihuana; got involved 
in gang fights and was arrested twice for 
rape.” 

“Under the influence of marihuana, I 
broke into a church and robbed the collec- 
tion box.” 

“I feel stubborn and get into arguments 
when I am high.” 

“Marihuana makes me paranoid and I get 
into fights.” 

“I got arrested for quite a few fights and 
scrapes when I was high on marihuana 
which gives you a false courage and you talk 
big and then blow it by starting a fight.” 

“I did about 15 drugstore robberies with a 
partner for narcotics. We used to get high 
on marihuana beforehand.” 

“I was walking down the road one time 
with a fellow and we were both high on 
marihuana. All of a sudden, for no reason, 
he jumped about four feet in the air and 
began beating a man. He was like a wild man 
and we had to call the State Police.” 

“I have gotten into plenty of trouble while 
high on marihuana, gang fights, and I beat 
up my wife.” 

A psychoactive drug such as marihuana 
does different things to different people, and 
even to the same person, depending on ex- 
ternal and interna] circumstances. Environ- 
mental and psychological factors, mood, dis- 
position, attitude, suggestion, expectancy, 
motivation, and any abnormal behavioral 
patterns will determine the drug's effects. As 
stated by J. H. Jaffe, The subjective effects 
(of marihuana) are exquisitely dependent, 
not only on the personality of the users, but 
also on the dose, the routine of administra- 
tion, and the specific circumstances in which 
the drug is used“ 

We are now in a wave of ever-increasing 
juvenile delinquency. More youngsters are 
getting arrested every year—at lower ages and 
for more serious offenses. These young people 
are often predisposed to impulsive and ag- 
gressive behavior. Coupled with an equally 
complex adult problem involving hundreds 
of thousands of neurotic and psychotic per- 
sons in our midst, wouldn't it be ridiculous 
to make available to them a chemical agent 
which would most likely release their inhi- 
bitions? I do not mean to exaggerate the 
hazards of smoking a marihuana cigarette 
by a college student, who may be otherwise 
normal, and is seeking social acceptance from 
a group of his peers. But, on the other hand, 
Iam appalled by the statements we so often 
read that “there is no reliable evidence that 
marihuana causes crime’’. Both the logic and 
the evidence clearly support the proposition 
that marihuana can be a potent triggering 
chemical in persons predisposed to criminal 
behavior. I have absolutely no doubt about 
it, even from a strictly criminogenic stand- 
point, our communities are much better off 
without marihuana. 

One particularly grave danger of habitual 
marihuana use is that there is often a clear 
pattern of graduation from marihuana to 
the stronger addictive opiates. Those who 
seek personal well-being and exhilaration 


Vogel, V., unpublished paper sent to the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Sept. 1967, en- 
titled Exerpts from statements regarding 
marihuana use made by one-hundred con- 
secutive heroin addicts interviewed by Dr. 
Vietor H. Vogel at the California Rehabili- 
tation Center during Release Hearings be- 
ginning August 18, 1967. 

1 Jaffe, J. H., Drug Addiction and Drug 
Abuse, In Goodman, L. and Gilman, A. (Edi- 
tors), The Pharmacological Basis of Thera- 
peutics, 3rd ed., MacMillan, p. 300, 1965. 
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through the stimuli of drugs ultimately dis- 
cover that the opiates have more to offer. 
This point has been disputed, of course, par- 
ticularly in the case of student experimenta- 
tion. Certainly, it is true that not all per- 
sons who ever smoked a marihuana cigarette 
have gone on to the use of heroin, but actual 
experience leaves little room for doubt that 
a large majority of addicts began their drug 
taking with marihuana. This pattern of 
graduation has been observed in the United 
States, the Near East, and in Africa,” though 
admittedly, the exact causal connection is 
unknown. In a sample of 96 heroin users ex- 
amined in the United States, 83 admitted to 
the use of marihuana prior to their addic- 
tion. 

A recent review of the subject is that of 
P. A, L, Chapple who studied 80 English 
heroin addicts. He found that 70 of these 
had first used marihuana and apparently 
considered its effects to be second only to 
those of heroin. In studying these patients 
Dr. Chapple was led to the conclusion that 
the connection between marihuana and 
heroin could not be accounted for, simply on 
the basis of the “mutual influence of avail- 
ability in illegal society . . .” In an inten- 
sive research project conducted by Dr. John 
C. Ball, Chief Sociologist of the Public Health 
Service Hospital in Lexington, it was found 
that of 2,213 narcotic addicts examined, 70.4 
percent had used marihuana prior to their 
addiction. This sample included addicts from 
all classes and professions, representing 46 
States. Moreover, in those States classified as 
areas in which marihuana is often available, 
it was found that of 1,759 addicts, 80 percent 
had first used marihuana.™ 

Again, I would like to quote a few state- 
ments of the persons interviewed by Dr. 
Vogel. Their reasons for seeking other drugs 
to achieve the effects they desired ran along 
these lines: 

“You smoke a stick of marihuana in the 
morning, get lazy on the job, and get fired. 
In my case it led to fixing with heroin.” 

“The first time I took a heroin fix was when 
Iran out of marihuaną.” 

“At first I laughed all the time because 
everything was funny, then it started making 
me paranoid, leery, and frightened. That’s 
why I stopped and started using heroin.” 

“After awhile, it did not agree with me. 
I stopped because I was not getting any 
satisfaction and switched to heroin.” 

It seems perfectly clear to me that the 
more people we have who are experimenting 
with marihuana, the greater the danger that 
many of them will not be able to rid them- 
selves of a new habit. They will then be con- 
taminated as a consequence of association 
in sub-cultures involved with all types of 
drug abuse, barbiturates, amphetamines, 
LSD, and even heroin. If this assumption is 
true, and if the apparent increase in mari- 
huana abuse continues unabated, it is cer- 
tainly within reason that there will be a 
sharp rise in the incidence of narcotic addic- 
tion in the near future. 

What about the right of the States to 
classify marihuana as a narcotic drug? My 
review of the law leads me to believe that 
so long as the prevention of use of marihuana 
is @ valid legislative purpose, and, so long 
as the means that have been adopted by the 
legislature to further this purpose are rea- 
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sonable to effect it, then, the legislative 
enactment cannot be upset. The dangers of 
marihuana which must be prevented are 
characteristics of the class which the legis- 
lature has the responsibility to control. 
Whether the class is called “narcotic drugs“ 
or something else does not appear to be all 
important. It is not necessary that the con- 
trols over each harmful drug fit like some 
finely balanced equation within a specified 
category each according to its similarity with 
other drugs. 

Statutes defining marihuana as a narcotic 
drug have been sustained as being reason- 
able in a number of States, In the case of 
People v. Stark,” the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado upheld the proper inclusion of mari- 
huana into their own “narcotic drugs” stat- 
ute as not being an arbitrary and unreason- 
able classification. Many more cases have 
been decided in support of classifying mari- 
huana as a “narcotic drug“. 

So far as I can see, I do not think it is 
irrational to legally define marihuana as a 
“narcotic drug”. At least, the definitons of 
“narcotic” which appear in several leading 
dictionaries are sufficiently broad to encom- 
pass marihuana.* Other dictionaries even in- 
clude marihuana in the examples of drugs 
defined as “narcotic”. Significantly, the 
countries of the world have placed marihuana 
in the same class as narcotic drugs by in- 
cluding it within the controls of the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961. (Em- 
phasis added by writer). 

There is a problem of semantics, and re- 
sponsible persons in different disciplines can- 
not agree on a single definition of marihuana 
which requires equating it to “hallucinogenic 
drugs“, or “psychedelic drugs“, and to noth- 
ing else. So long as this is true, it seems to 
me that the legislature can reasonably choose 
to call marihuana a “narcotic drug”. Conse- 
quently, the classification should not be up- 
set merely because it is not made with math- 
ematical nicety or because in practice it re- 
sults in some inexact reasoning. 

One argument used by the permissivists 
that strikes me as naive is the comparison 
of marihuana and alcohol. Their reasoning 
is, “What is so bad about marihuana, it is 
no worse than alcohol”. My reply to this is 
that a public health problem is not the less 
odious because it is sanctioned by a major- 
ity of the people. Surely it is not valid to 
Justify the adoption of a new and dangerous 
socially acceptable vice by arguing that it 
is no worse than a presently existing one. 
The result in any case can only be added 
damage from a new source. 

We are told that people use marihuana to 
“escape” from problems and insecurities— 
much the same as alcohol is used. I take ex- 
ception to this rationalization for the use of 
marihuana, I am not here in defense of alco- 
hol abuse but I do want to show that the 
controlled use of alcohol—although in itself 
not without danger—is substantially differ- 
ent from the use of marihuana. Dr. Benjamin 
Kissen, Associate Professor of Psychiatry at 
the Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn, 
states that psychoactive drugs may be used 
in two ways: to diminish emotional tension 
and permit a person to function within 
reasonable limits, or the other, to allow the 
person to escape from reality. The first group 
(the sedatives), when used in moderation to 
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allay excessive anxiety, often permits a per- 
son to function more effectively. On the 
other hand, the psychedelic drugs, such as 
marihuana, allow the individual to escape 
from reality so that he need not function at 
all. “The first group of drugs is often useful 
to society; the second group would only de- 
stroy It.“ I think Dr. Kissen is saying that 
literally millions of persons consume con- 
trolled portions of alcohol, a drug which has 
been engrained in our culture, and which 
is most often self-titrated for its beneficial 
effects. This is quite different from the mari- 
huana users who have one motive when 
they use the substance—to achieve a physi- 
cal and mental “thrill”, to smoke more and 
more until there is an altering of the mental 
process. 

Another point I want to make here is a 
legal one. It is not necessary that the legis- 
lature regulate all harmful drugs in order 
for it to regulate some drugs. The rule is 
fundamental that the State may direct its 
law against what seems to be the evil as it 
actually exists without covering the whole 
field of possible abuses." 

The State may legislate in such manner 
even though the forbidden act does not differ 
in kind from those that are allowed. This is 
because the legislature is free to recognize 
degrees of harm and may confine its restric- 
tions to that class of cases where the need 
is deemed to be clearest. The United States 
Supreme Court has laid down the rule sev- 
eral times that legislation is not unconsti- 
tutional because it is not all embracing and 
does not include all evils within its reach.” 

The Congress of the United States and the 
legislators of most States have seen fit to 
make provisions for substantial penalties 
which may be imposed where the court deems 
it suitable. The law-givers have given serious 
consideration to the need to reduce mari- 
huana abuse, and have utilized every reason- 
able means to that end. Included in those 
controls are penalties for possession of 
marihuana. 

As a means of preventing abuse, I cannot 
see any alternative but to retain such con- 
trols. To permit an individual to keep drugs 
in his possession is to condone potential 
sources of illegal marihuana traffic and de- 
feats the very purpose of the controls. It is 
well established that marihuana abuse is 
a socially communicated vice in which the 
experienced user plays the key role. We can 
make one generalization: marihuana abuse 
spreads from person to person. While the 
calculated contrivance of pushers may con- 
tribute to the problem, the users who possess 
marihuana are the persons who breed new 
users. Accordingly, in addition to serving as 
a preventive measure, the laws are of equal 
value in suppressing the spread of mari- 
huana abuse by segregating those individ- 
uals who communicate the habit to others. 

I fear that more and more youngsters toy- 
ing with the use of marihuana are doing so 
on the assumption that they may proceed 
with the understanding that they are learn- 
ing new modes of behavior and need the 
drugs because they are frustrated in their 
search for meaningful identity. Of course, we 
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should respect persons who are in search of a 
life beyond the mere acceptance of a pattern 
to which they are expected to conform. Sure- 
ly, we must expect that they may temporarily 
settle for not being what society expects 
them to be. But, we who have established the 
present social environment can rightfully in- 
sist that their behavior should not jeopardize 
others. Even if the effects of prolonged ex- 
posure remain speculative, it is nevertheless 
irresponsible to encourage a more permissive 
attitude toward the drug. 

It is well recognized that the use of hal- 
lucinogenic drugs is destructive to culture. 
Dr. Timothy Leary has made a particular 
point of this fact in his proselytizing. The 
drugs eliminate the patterns of learned cul- 
ture and produce a state of “ecstasis,” which 
he admits is synonymous with what society 
and the scientific community refers to as 
“psychotic.” “ It is this very ability which 
drugs destroy, the ability to create and sus- 
tain culture, which has been most revered by 
leading anthropologists and biologists as the 
source of man’s superiority. Without it, so- 
ciety would be quickly reduced to a state of 
chaos, Fortunately, culture is the spontane- 
ous creation of the normal human mind, 
But the use of “mind changing” drugs de- 
stroys this normalcy, and their extensive use 
is bound to be destructive to the values of 
any society. 

When it became apparent that the Harvard 
experiments of Drs. Leary and Alpert had left 
the realm of science and turned to the evan- 
gelism of the drug experience, Dr. McClel- 
land, their original sponsor, correctly ob- 
served: 

“It is probably no accident that the so- 
ciety which most consistently encouraged the 
use of these substances, India, produced one 
of the sickest social orders ever created by 
mankind, in which thinking men spent their 
time lost in the Buddha position under the 
influence of drugs exploring consciousness, 
while poverty, disease, social discrimination, 
and superstition reached their highest and 
most organized form in all history.” © 

In my own view from the Nation’s Capitol, 
I have seen a slow ebbing, a steady receding 
of what we perceive to be a meaningful role 
by law enforcement in the attainment of a 
productive society free of psychedelic drugs. 
With God’s grace, and with some dedicated 
service, our country will not have to experi- 
ence the mistakes of the past in India, Egypt, 
and Morocco. 


COURT ACTS ON SECOND 
MORTGAGES 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the ab- 
sence of effective State or Federal regu- 
lation, unscrupulous secondary mortgage 
lending institutions continue to victimize 
homeowners. The following article, 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
Wednesday, November 29, 1967, indicates 
the increasing extent to which litiga- 
tion involving fraudulent mortgages is 
crowding court dockets. However, the 
public's anger, expressed by letters to 
State and Federal officials and by nu- 
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merous articles in the Nation’s press, 
clearly indicates that a vast majority 
of such transactions never reach the 
courts. Generally, the victims of these 
schemes are already oppressed by debts 
and can little afford to defend them- 
selves against the privileged attack of 
finance agencies which wield the legal 
shield provided by the holder-in due 
course doctrine. 

Judge McGuire is to be commended 
for his request to the U.S. attorney that 
the secondary mortgage situation in the 
District of Columbia be investigated. 
Since all available data indicates that 
secondary mortgage schemes are flour- 
ishing throughout most of our Nation, I 
would urge that the Members of the Con- 
gress heed Judge McGuire’s warning that 
“something is radically wrong” with the 
regulation of secondary mortgage lend- 
ing. The article follows: 

JuDGE REQUESTS PROBE OF MORTGAGE CASES 

A US. District Court judge yesterday held 
up foreclosure on a District homeowner’s 
mortgage and declared that “the worst situa- 
tion in 50 states regarding these mortgages 
exists in this jurisdiction,” He asked the U.S. 
attorney to look into the situation, 

Meanwhile, in another District Court case, 
former Rep. Merwin Coad of Iowa has been 
accused by a Washington widow of malicious 
intent to defraud in a mortgage refinancing 
deal. 

A hearing is set for tomorrow on Mrs. Lil- 
lian P. Ross’s request for an injunction 
against foreclosure by Coad, now president 
of Apex Investment Corp., and other firms 
and individuals. 

Yesterday, Judge Matthew F. McGuire is- 
sued a temporary restraining order on behalf 
of Abraham Williams, a 65-year-old retired 
janitor of 1812 M St. NE. 

Williams has challenged a foreclosure move 
by the Montgomery Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, contending interest on his mort- 
gage was usurious and that a note resulting 
from refinancing of existing mortgages, tied 
in with home improvement work, had been 
obtained by fraud. 

Judge McGuire said he would refer this 
whole business to the U.S. attorney for his 
consideration because this doesn’t smell 


“This is about the sixth such case I have 
had in the past month,” the jurist said. 
“There is something radically wrong here... 
I don’t say that about Montgomery Federal, 
but it just doesn’t look good on its face.” 

McGuire set a hearing Dec. 8 on a motion 
by Williams’ attorney, Mark Sandground, for 
a preliminary injunction that would have 
the effect of preventing Montgomery Federal 
from collecting the mortgage payments pend- 
ing a trial of Williams’ suit seeking to void 
the mortgage. 

Montgomery Federal defended itself as a 
“holder in due course,” having innocently 
purchased Williams’ note with no knowledge 
of any fraud that may have existed in con- 
nection with it. 

Williams’ suit contends that Montgomery 
Federal had conspired with a number of com- 
panies to defraud him, and that he did not 
realize when he signed papers that he was 
signing notes totaling $12,340, plus 7 percent 
interest, rather than a note for $9,200 plus 
interest. 

COMPANIES NAMED 

The companies are named as the Maryland 
Financial Corp. of Hyattsville and Richard 
Construction Corp. of Silver Spring, and the 
chief officer of both firms, Harold Rothman; 
and Empire Mortgage Corp., Congressional 
Credit Corp., and Berks Title Insurance Co., 
of Washington. 

According to the suit, the financial ar- 
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rangements stemmed from the undertaking 
of $1,500 worth of improvements to Williams’ 
home. 

In the case set for tomorrow, Carol Coad, 
who married Coad while he was in Congress 
and who is named as a director of Apex In- 
vestment Corp., also is named in the suit. 

Mrs. Ross contends Coad employes induced 
her to sign a promissory note and deed of 
trust for $3,800 plus interest after Coad per- 
sonally offered to lend her $1,706 for repay- 
ment of two mortgages against her home. 

She holds that such repayment exceeds 
Washington usury laws, that the repayment 
agreement was never legally notarized and 
that Coad and his employes are not licensed 
to lend money in Washington. 

She asks cancellation and $15,000 com- 
pensatory and punitive damages. 

Coad, a Democrat was elected to Congress 
in 1955, and served three two-year terms as 
6th District representative from Iowa. 


REVISED BILL TO AMEND THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE TO LIMIT 
EXEMPTION FROM TAX FOR OBLI- 
GATIONS ISSUED BY LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES TO 
SO-CALLED GENERAL REVENUE 
BONDS, SO AS TO EXCLUDE FROM 
THE EXEMPTION FUTURE ISSUES 
OF SO-CALLED INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, more than 4 months ago—on 
July 24—I introduced a bill (H.R. 11645) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code in 
order to limit the exemption from tax 
for obligations issued by local govern- 
mental authorities to so-called general 
revenue bonds, so as to exclude from the 
exemption future issues of so-called in- 
dustrial development bonds. That bill 
would require the inclusion as income 
subject to tax of interest on industrial 
development bonds issued on or after 
December 31, 1967. 

When I introduced the bill, I selected 
December 31, 1967, as the cutoff date in 
order to give ample notice to all parties 
who might be considering this type of 
financing. 

The details of my proposed bill had 
been submitted in advance to the Treas- 
ury Department, and I understood that 
the bill would meet with the approval 
and support of that department. 

I had every reason to believe that the 
Treasury Department would expedite its 
report, and that this report would sup- 
port early enactment of the legislation. 

I also fully expected that the Ways 
and Means Committee would have oc- 
casion to consider the proposed legisla- 
tion in advance of its effective date. 

Regrettably, more than 4 months have 
elapsed. The Treasury Department has 
failed to submit any report—favorable or 
unfavorable—with respect to the pro- 
posed legislation. I have been unable to 
obtain any assurance as to when, if ever, 
such a report could be anticipated. 
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It is obvious now that the bill cannot 
be acted upon before December 31, 1967, 
which is the effective date of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

While I am firmly convinced that the 
practice of extending tax exemption to 
industrial development bonds is a fla- 
grant loophole in our tax laws, and that 
action to close this loophole is long over- 
due, I am equally opposed to the use of 
the threat of retroactivity as a deterrent 
to the issuance of these bonds. 

It was never my intention that the law, 
if enacted, would have a retroactive ef- 
fect. An effective date of December 31, 
1967, was selected to give ample opportu- 
nity to those who may be contemplat- 
ing this type of financing. 

In order to make my position clear, 
I am today introducing a revised bill, in 
all respects identical to the bill previous- 
ly introduced, except that the new bill 
will become effective only upon enact- 
ment into law by the Congress. 

I am also pleased to report that I have 
been joined in the introduction of the 
revised bill by the following cosponsors 
of the original legislation, namely: 

Hon. JoeL T. BROYHILL, of Virginia, 
Hon. GEORGE Bus, of Texas, Hon. 
Harotp R. Courier, of Illinois, Hon. 
BARBER B. CONABLE, JR., of New York, 
Hon. THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, of Wisconsin, Hon. 
MELVIN R. Latrp, of Wisconsin, Hon. 
ALVIN E. O’Konskr, of Wisconsin, Hon. 
HENRY C. SCHADEBERG, of Wisconsin, Hon. 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, of Wisconsin, 
Hon. Vernon W. TxHomson, of Wisconsin, 
and Hon. James B. UTT, of California. 


CLEVELAND FACES THE FUTURE— 
FROM THE RABBI’S DESK 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Cleveland recently elected a mayor, 
the first time a man of his race has been 
elected to the highest office of a great 
American city. Every Clevelander wishes 
him well in the very difficult task he has 
before him. 

On November 12, Rabbi Daniel Jeremy 
Silver, the highly respected son of a very 
eminent father preached a sermon in 
which he painted a clear and important 
picture of the problems facing Mayor 
Stokes. To me this picture should be 
spread across the Nation that Cleveland 
may have the sympathetic understanding 
and support of all Americans searching 
for ways to make the many urban com- 
munities strong in the support of jus- 
tice and freedom under law on which 
this Nation was founded. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith Rabbi 
Silver’s sermon: 

CLEVELAND FACES THE FUTURE—FROoM THE 
RABBI’S DESK 

Tomorrow Cleveland inaugurates a new 

mayor. Carl Stokes happens to be black and 
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our election happened to have been of na- 
tional significance. For the first time a man 
of his race has been elected to the highest 
office of a great American city. The Stokes 
campaign had all the elements of high Amer- 
ican drama since it pitted a son of the slums 
and the grandson of slaves against a son of 
privilege and the grandson of a president. 
For those of us who take a romantic view 
of the American dream the election had a 
happy denouement. It offered another proof 
that this land is a land of wide opportunity; 
that a man can come from the bottom rungs 
of the economic ladder to the top of his 
community. His election came at an oppor- 
tune time because the headlines had been 
black. These past months the nation has 
seemed to have made little, if any, progress 
in breaking down the high color wall which 
has separated the races. Carl Stokes’ victory 
was one small bit of evidence that this wall 
is not insurmountable— there are toe-holds 
and at least the most agile can climb over 
the barrier. 

In a small way Mr. Stokes’ victory is a 
sign of progress. But it must be underscored 
that the vast majority of negroes are still 
outside the wall. 

All events are ambiguous and all history is 
paradoxical. On one level Carl Stokes’ elec- 
tion marked a breakthrough and a restate- 
ment of the proposition that this is a land 
of broad opportunity; on another level is 
signaled the breakdown of community liv- 
ing—a shattering of the American dream 
which images the city as a broad mix of 
neighbors and neighborhoods living together 
under one governmental umbrella. Two elec- 
tions ago, 35% of Cleveland's electorate was 
negro; in this election 38%, by 1970 the per- 
centage will rise to 40%. These figures testify 
to white flight and abandonment. The white 
exodus from the center city continues. The 
high barriers of real estate and rental re- 
striction remain in force. True, a trickle of 
negroes do manage to break out of the iron 
belt which bands the east side ghetto; but 
most can not and do not. Demographers in- 
sist that if present patterns of racial dis- 
crimination continue by the year 2,000 al- 
most every one of our great cities will become 
what they call a Negropolis,“ a large, black 
concentration surrounded by clusters of 
largely white suburbs. Social distance be- 
tween the races has widened. The hope that 
we would come closer and closer together is 
vanishing. Today there is the central city 
carefully gerrymandered to exclude the more 
expensive whiter suburbs where people con- 
nive through zoning and housing restric- 
tions to keep out “undesirables”, and finally, 
there are the new counter cities being built 
here and there around the country for care- 
fully selected people, where the “riffraff” 
and the “rabble” are not welcome. In one 
sense, Carl Stokes’ election must be under- 
stood as no more than a declaration of in- 
dependence by the increasing black com- 
munity of the center city that if they are 
unwelcome as neighbors at least they will 
govern themselves. 

One of the tragedies in Carl Stokes’ elec- 
tion, perhaps the only one, is that he comes 
to office at a time when the war against 
poverty and the attack on racial prejudice is 
running out of steam. Ten years ago Amer- 
icans were speaking of cooperative effort, of 
joining forces, of shared enterprise, of com- 
munity responsibility. Ten days ago the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, Mr. 
Gardner described our society as abrasive. In- 
creasingly each group wants only what it 
needs for iteelf and seems not to care how 
to adjust its wants to the common weal, Ex- 
tremists of all shades, demand what they 
want, now, all or nothing. Each of us has 
noticed the fraying of the social fabric. We 
have seen men and women who looked upon 
the Civil Rights crusade as difficult but ur- 
gent ten years ago absent themselves and 
begin to talk more of stability and social 
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order than of the necessity of protest. They 
have come up hard against the obduracy of 
hate, the obstinacy of human nature and 
the inevitable concomitant of violence to 
social change. Ten years ago, except for ex- 
tremist fringes, this country seemed united 
in a determination to achieve a homogeneous 
society. Today, I sense that fewer and fewer 
are ultimately concerned with this sacred 
purpose. More and more are living unto 
themselves, living their own lives, asking not 
what they can do for the nation, but asking 
only that the nation protect them from 
change and violence. 

A few years ago the war on poverty was 
launched with great eclat. Gunner Myrdahl 
estimates that to be successful this war will 
require several trillions of dollars. Against 
this background the government proposes a 
budget of a few billion and Congress refuses 
to vote even that. A recent survey estimates 
that it costs about $9,000 a year to sustain 
a family of four with any dignity in one of 
our thronging cities. The gap between the 
Other America, the 30,000,000 poor and our 
America of abundance widens every week of 
every month of every year. The poor are 
poorer. There is inflation. There is the rising 
cost of living. There is less employment for 
the unskilled and for the semi-skilled, and 
programs of re-training lack the necessary 
Sweep and scope. 

Carl Stokes comes to office at a time when 
the American dream is often stated in word 
but belied in deed. We hope and dream, but 
vote against taxes, complain about bureauc- 
racy and limit our personal involvement. I 
am afraid that all too many of us have as- 
summed that somehow Carl Stokes’ election 
will solve the problems of the urban crisis 
and racial antipathy which trouble us. We 
want him to press a magic button and make 
danger and need disappear. We have invested 
far too much in the single fact of a change 
of mayors. He will, somehow, turn on the 
money tap in Washington. Funds will flow 
for urban renewal, for job re-training, for 
our school system, for every worthwhile proj- 
ect. By his very presence in office he will, 
somehow, moderate the black militants, keep 
violence from our streets, and by the modera- 
tion of his acts quiet the fears of the white 
militants and prevent racial tensions from 
becoming more exacerbated. We expect our 
new mayor to solve all the vast problems of 
urban living and, being human, of course, 
he cannot perform miracles. 

We have seen square blocks of our city 
convulsed in violence. We have seen square 
miles of our city demolished for urban re- 
newal and not renewed. We have seen the 
slums set in motion, the displaced pouring 
over into other areas which quickly become 
blighted; thousands of dropouts, children 
who lack shoes and winter clothing to wear 
to school, garbage piling up on street curbs, 
lines of unemployed. Our beaches are pol- 
luted, our air is polluted, our water is pol- 
luted, our streets are congested, crime rates 
are on the rise; Cleveland suffers all of the 
classic failures of urban life. And far too 
many of us, I am afraid, assume that by 
changing mayors we have solved these prob- 
lems. We have not. We have only elected a 
new mayor. It might be wise, therefore, this 
morning, to make up a tally sheet of what 
can legitimately be expected of the mayor, 
what he can accomplish if he is vigorous, 
enterprising and decisive and what he can 
not be expected to do; what we must do for 
him; we, the citizen, we, the government. 

What can be expected of Mayor Stokes? 
He can be expected to bring new administra- 
tive energies to the city. He can be expected 
to appoint men of skill and vigor. We had 
what was essentially a single administration 
for almost thirty years, and many officials 
have grown old and comfortable in office and 
have kept to archaic ways and old habits. 
Through his control of top-level appoint- 
ments we can expect the mayor to improve 
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the exacerbated relationship between the po- 
lice force and the neighborhoods, and create 
a new climate of understanding between the 
servants and those whom they serve. 

We can expect the new mayor to update 
and upgrade the level of city operations. 
Cleveland is an old-fashioned enterprise. I 
had occasion, this week, to read through the 
twenty-nine reports of last year’s Little Hoo- 
ver Commission, Each of them details a city 
operation which is behind the times. Of the 
police department, the Little Hoover Com- 
mission said simply that it “is a generation 
behind standard procedures in police man- 
agement.” In urban renewal the city has 
failed to complete the legal work on its first 
urban renewal project, Garden Valley, begun 
in 1956. On and on and on, The mayor will 
need money. Good men rightly command a 
good salary. The mayor will need to support 
his nominees, There must be dignity and 
scope to their office. But this problem is 
within the competence of the mayor. And it 
is within his competence to improve relation- 
ships with all groups within the city. In the 
last 30 years we have been governed essen- 
tially by the interests of business balanced 
by those of the cosmopolitan groups. The 
negro group has been tolerated but it has 
had to come hat in hand. No longer will the 
ministers of the negro community be kept 
cooling their heels in the mayor's office. We 
can expect, and do expect, the new mayor to 
listen carefully to all in the community, 
black and white, and we can expect him to 
alert us to the harsh realities of the urban 
crises, We need clear explanations and clear 
priorities—the requirements of urban change 
rather than public relations about “the best 
location in the nation.” 

Today, 140 million out of 200 million 
Americans live in cities. By the year 2,000, 
280 million of 340 million Americans, almost 
9 out of 10, will live in our cities; and our 
cities are not ready for them, We lack in- 
stitutions, schools, roads, employment, rec- 
reational facilities, clean air, clean water, 
the amenities even for the smaller numbers 
who live here today. We have not resolved 
or begun to resolve the deep-seated historic 
problems of poverty, racial antipathy, de- 
teriorating housing, cultural and educational 
deprivation. 

Our new mayor must make clear the depths 
of the problems we face and the cost involved 
in their solutions. We have tried to run our 
city on the cheap. Betwen 1940 and 1965, 
Americans actually decreased the percent- 
age of tax monies allocated to their cities. 
You cannot run a city on the cheap. 
It is going to cost you three, four, five, per- 
haps ten times more to run Cleveland and 
the mayor must make clear why, how much, 
and for what. 

But, what can the mayor do about the 
nearly two in ten who live in slum areas 
and who are unemployed? What can he do 
about the three in ten who drop out of pov- 
erty area high schools before they have the 
skills which would make them employable? 
What can he do about the plants which 
are outside the city lines and spew their dust 
into the air and their filth into our rivers? 
What can he do when regional planners draw 
highways through neighborhoods and destroy 
what stability there is in order to make it 
easier for suburbanites to come into their 
offices and to leave for their grass-enclosed 
homes? What can he do about a city which 
must give to the state more tax monies for 
welfare and education than it receives back 
for these same services? 

There are definite limits to a mayor’s pow- 
er. He can be effective within administra- 
tive limits but he can not begin to solve 
the problems of the city, unless he has the 
active and energetic help of Columbus and 
Washington and the citizenry, Is our state 
committed to the welfare of the city of 
Cleveland? Has Washington escalated the war 
on poverty with speed and determination? 
President Johnson said, two days ago, that 
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it was bunk to argue that we could not make 
progress both in Vietnam and in the war 
against poverty. Not so! This year the Fed- 
eral Government allocated to the cities less 
than $1.00 per citizen to solve the transpor- 
tation crises and less than 10c per person for 
the model cities’ bill. The level of Federal aid 
to welfare has actually decreased. At first 
the Office of Economic Opportunity was ap- 
propriated 2.4 billion. That was cut in its 
present budget of 1.6 million and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity may come out of this 
Congress with only 1.2 billion. The effects of 
these cuts can be seen in our own city. 

I sit on the Board of the Cleveland Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Last year we can- 
celled 16 programs touching almost 40,000 
lives because these programs cost 2.7 mil- 
lion dollars which were no longer available. 
These were not luxury programs. They in- 
cluded literacy training for adults, job train- 
ing for high school dropouts, advice on 
maternity and health care for teen-aged 
mothers, and a program of high school 
courses for adults who never completed their 
degree. We did not cut these programs be- 
cause they were unworthy or had proved 
themselves misdirected, but because funds 
were not available, 

Washington talks about a war upon pov- 
erty but, in effect, supports a probing action; 
demonstration projects, a beginning, and 
nothing more. We are not keeping up with 
the growing population, much less solving 
our problem. If you want to know the real 
limitations of this war on poverty consider 
Operation Head Start, which is the most ap- 
proved and widely-respected of all its pro- 
grams. Head Start is designed to provide pre- 
school training for four and five-year olds 
from deprived homes where they have not 
been read to or spoken to or been taught 
hygiene or to dress properly. Competent psy- 
chological investigation has shown that one 
in two children from poverty areas have 
little, if any, Chance of success in school, un- 
less they receive such preschool training. 
There are today, 7800 youngsters between 
the ages of 4 and 5 in the poverty areas of 
Cleveland who ought to be receiving the 
Head Start opportunity. Only twelve-hun- 
dred, one in five, are and the reasons are 
purely fiscal. What is true of Operation Head 
Start is true in heightened degrees of less- 
fully accepted programs. Because of Vietnam 
the Federal government has not accelerated 
its demands upon the Congress and because 
of the war-related budget deficit Congress 
has cut even further the Administration's 
limited requests. Thirty-plus billion dollars 
a year in Vietnam spells a very limited war 
on the ills of our cities. 

Carl Stokes can not be expected to solve 
those problems for which he needs the help 
of the Federal and the State government, the 
help of industry and labor, and the help of 
all who live in greater Cleveland. I submit 
that there is every indication that he will 
not receive the vigorous support he requires. 
Our nation is tragically burdened by war 
and, surprisingly, mesmerized by ideology. 
Our many problems require imaginative, 
even radical solutions; yet, many judge all 
proposals not by the standard of need but 
by some inherited political theory. Instead of 
experimenting we debate theory: Federalism 
vs. state’s rights, capitalism vs. socialism, 
public works vs. industrial incentive. In- 
creasingly this nation has become separated 
into competing ideological sects; the new 
left, the new right; the old left, the old right. 
Once we prided ourselves on our pragmatism. 
We said that our greatness lay in our ability 
to face a problem and find practical solu- 
tions. It was never either/or; either govern- 
ment or industry, either Federal or state 
control, but both/and. Today, any project 
which smacks of federal aid to the com- 
munities is anathema to some, any project 
which is to be partially managed by the free 
enterprise sector is anathema to others, and 
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any project which is not under the total 
control of the poor is anathema to others. 

Why must it be one or the other? Accom- 
modation and compromise are of the essence 
of a democratic system. Tragically, but in- 
creasingly we are voting ideology—not need, 
and this is the way of divisiveness and 
failure. 

We need to take a good look at our own 
involvement. Most suburbanites, most of you, 
believe that you can create a counter city, 
a city out there, where there will be security 
and safety, quietness and tranquillity and 
all of the amenities, where you will be spared 
the violence and the turbulence of the city. 
This attitude is characterized by a piece of 
ground which most of us pass almost every 
day, the Shaker Lakes. The Shaker Lakes be- 
long to the City of Cleveland. Cleveland 
spends $6,900 a year to maintain them. But, 
woe betide the youngster of black skin who 
rides his bike up to the Shaker Lakes. A 
police cruiser will come by and tell him 
he is trespassing. Yet, you and I can come 
down to Rockefeller Park or to the Zoo or 
to the Aquarium and be welcome. We can 
go anywhere but they“ can’t come here. Of 
course such isolation is impossible. The city 
intrudes regardless. Our children wear the 
clothes of the sidewalk, speak the idiom of 
the city street, take its drugs, and are en- 
dangered by its violence. The slum rolls 
across suburban lines. Crime has wheels. 
Wish it or not we can not escape the city. 
It is to our advantage and right to join 
forces. 

The Bible describes the city as a mother, 
the city creates the environment which 
creates the man. The city gives us our dig- 
nity or drags us into the gutter. The quality 
of city life is ultimately the standard of the 
life of its citizens. And who will say that the 
quality of life in Cleveland is what we would 
wish it to be? If we truly want to support a 
new start for the city then we must begin, 
each in his own way, to take an entirely new 
attitude towards the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Taxes are not citizenship, though a 
willingness to vote major taxes for major 
services may be. It is not citizenship to go to 
a Parent-Teacher's Association meeting in a 
white suburb about your child. It is citizen- 
ship to encourage the 34 school systems of 
this county to cooperate to overcome urban 
alienation and suburban trivialization, It is 
not citizenship to complain about the mayor 
of Cleveland but work only in suburban 
politics. It is citizenship to see that your 
representatives in Washington and Colum- 
bus give him the money to meet our needs, 
vote to enlarge the war on poverty, and the 
ambit of Civil Rights. 

It is citizenship to see that by your vote, 
by your act, by your energy, by your aware- 
ness, you help America come of age. For this 
is a new age which demands an entirely 
new formulation of governmental authority, 
of private initiative, and of citizenship re- 
sponsibility. Some dimensions of this new 
age are already clear. We have learned that 
you can not band-aid a city’s problems and 
cure them. We have learned that to main- 
tain the amenity of city life we can not 
scrap useful institutions simply to rebuild 
them on raw acreage nestled among expen- 
sive shacks that will be the slums of the 
next decade. We have learned that cities 
need clinics and parks; schools of quality 
and medicine of quality; low-cost housing 
and strict housing inspection; alert and ef- 
fective police careful of the rights and sensi- 
tivities of each and every citizen; adequate 
welfare and community service; monies and 
power to control industrial waste and traffic 
congestion. 

The cost is staggering. Certainly we will 
not be able to pay that cost if we continue 
draining our treasury for pointless wars. 
Certainly we will not be able to pay if by 
inaction we multiply the numbers of de- 
linquents, of the unemployable, of the emo- 
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tionally disturbed who must be rehabili- 
tated at a prohibitive cost. We are a wealthy 
nation; we are the wealthiest nation the 
world has ever known. If any nation can 
meet the problems of the urban crises, then 
it should be this nation—but will it be? 

A few days ago Martin Luther King com- 
mented much as I have this morning, that 
Carl Stokes will need the united support of 
the community. 

Dr. King signaled the need for the coopera- 
tion of the business and industrial leader- 
ship. He said, using a phrase from our Bible, 
that the mayor will be like the sheep led onto. 
the slaughter unless such support is forth- 
coming. Whatever he does will not be enough, 
and we will blame him for whatever be the 
failures. He will be our scapegoat. Whatever 
happens the next two years let us not blame 
the man, until we have blamed ourselves. 
Let us not see his shortcomings until we are 
sharply aware of our own, and can say that 
we have acted with the wisdom and will that 
is required of urban Americans in this cen- 
tury. By our vote, by our civic energy, by 
whatever influence and leverage we may have 
in Columbus or in Washington, we must find 
a way to give those mayors of our cities who 
represent the emerging classes, the support 
which they need so they can do their job and 
we can have a stable and happy city. We 
must, for whatever our estate, we can not 
escape the fate of our city. If Cleveland con- 
tinues to deteriorate, if the quality of life 
becomes harsher, if violence becomes even 
more widespread, if the quality of commu- 
nication between people becomes even more 
attenuated and exacerbated, each of us will 
suffer and each of us will pay the price. 

Cleveland, in this fall of 1967, has an op- 
portunity, nothing more. There are no mira- 
cles but there is clearly an opportunity for 
greater things. We have a much-needed in- 
fusion of new vigor in City Hall. We need 
new vigor at all other levels of our com- 
munity lives and all other levels of govern- 
ment, and, dear friends, that is our task. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON CITES 
MONROE COUNTY, N.Y., BAR ASSO- 
CIATION AS OUTSTANDING EX- 
AMPLE OF BAR ASSOCIATION 
SERVICE TO LEGAL PROFESSION 
AND COMMUNITY ON DIAMOND 
JUBILEE, DECEMBER 7, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HORTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on the 7th 
of this month, the members of the Mon- 
roe County Bar Association will gather 
to celebrate the association’s diamond 
jubilee—75 years of service to the com- 
munity and to the profession of law. 

The history of bar associations in this 
Nation is a distinguished one, Mr. Speak- 
er. More than most professional associa- 
tions, the activities of bar associations 
have had a direct bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the communities they serve. 

This has certainly been true of the 
Monroe County Bar Association, I have 
an intimate knowledge of its record of 
service, since I served as secretary 
of the Monroe County Bar Associa- 
tion, and as president of the Federation 
of Bar Associations of Western New 
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York. I would like to share our story with 
you and our colleagues, Mr. Speaker. 

During its first 75 years, the Monroe 
County Bar Association has amply dem- 
onstrated the high ideals for which 
legal associations everywhere strive. 

The original founders of the associa- 
tion lost no time in making it an active 
participant in community affairs. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on 
December 2, 1892. At its meeting two 
months later, February 14, 1893, the as- 
sociation adopted a resolution to petition 
the legislature to authorize a new county 
courthouse. Its efforts were a significant 
factor in the final decision for a court- 
house. 

This interest in doing its part in keep- 
ing the Rochester, N.Y., area in the fore- 
front of progress, and in extending the 
benefits of legal services to everyone con- 
tinues today with a vastly increased ar- 
ray of services and activities. 

Notable among the 70 present commit- 
tees and activities of the Monroe County 
Bar Association are the following: 

The lawyer reference service, estab- 
lished in 1949, with headquarters in the 
bar association office, for persons who do 
not have a family attorney. This was 
one of the first lawyer reference services 
set up in the United States. 

The coordinated assigned counsel sys- 
tem was created in 1963 for the defense 
of criminal actions. 

In the field of public education, there 
are the speaker bureau, which provides 
lawyers to speak on legal topics; the 
adult education committee, which gives 
an adult legal education course in the 
high schools; and the Law Day com- 
mittee which organizes public cere- 
monies for Law Day. 

The Monroe County Bar Foundation, 
which was established in 1951 to increase 
interest in the science of jurisprudence, 
collects books and other material of a 
legal historical nature and sponsors 
lectures on legal topics for association 
members. 

By 1958 the association’s activities had 
grown to the point that good organiza- 
tion and management made it apparent 
that the activities should be directed by 
an executive director. My fellow members 
of the Monroe County Bar Association 
were extremely fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Mr. Milford E. “Bert” 
Wheeler, who has held that position 
since January 1, 1959. Bert’s skill as an 
administrator and his dedication to the 
principles of the legal profession and the 
bar association have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the growth of the associa- 
tion’s activities. Bert has been instru- 
mental in translating ideas into active 
programs which have benefited associa- 
tion members and the public. 

In 1959, the bar association began 
publication of its own magazine, Sum- 
ming Up. During the 1960’s the associa- 
tion ran a very successful weekly radio 
program under the title of “Justice,” 
which included a dramatic presentation 
and a discussion of the drama by a panel 
of lawyers. This and other radio and 
television work won New York State Bar 
Association awards for 4 consecutive 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 7, at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Rochester, N.Y., the 
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members of the Monroe County Bar 
Association will gather to celebrate our 
group’s 75th anniversary. 

At that time, David Boehn, a promi- 
nent Rochester attorney and president 
of the Monroe County Bar Association, 
will present to the association on my 
behalf a scroll commemorating the asso- 
ciation’s diamond anniversary. The 
scroll reads: 

Whereas on December 2, 1892, the Articles 
of Incorporation were filed for the Monroe 
County Bar Association of New York; and 

Whereas the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
this event is to be celebrated this year; 

Now, therefore, we, the Attorneys and 
Lawyers of the 90th Congress of the United 
States do hereby join with our distinguished 
colleague and member of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Bar Association, Frank Horton, in send- 
ing greetings and hearty congratulations on 
the celebration of this historic event. 


The scroll was signed by the 244 of our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives who are lawyers. 

A framed copy of this statement will 
also be presented, along with an Ameri- 
can flag which was flown over the Capi- 
tol on December 2, 1967—75 years after 
the incorporation of the bar association. 

I would like to publicly commend my 
fellow members of the Monroe County 
Bar Association who are directly in- 
volved in the celebration activities: 

Henry W. Williams, Jr., Esq., overall 
program chairman. 

W. Smith O’Brien, Esq., chairman, 
75th anniversary observance. 

Nathan J. Robfogel, Esq., chairman, 
75th anniversary dinner. 

James M. Hartman, Esq., chairman, 
publicity, 75th anniversary dinner. 

James F. Glynn., Esd., author, “His- 
tory of the Monroe County Bar As- 
sociation.” 

Mr. Speaker, laws make civilized 
society possible. Lawyers represent the 
law in action, and stand as guardians of 
the borders between what is right and 
wrong, and fair and unfair. Through 
their bar associations, they have helped 
forge the legal principles and practices 
which keep the law a living, viable code 
of rules by which society can change and 
progress without disturbing the funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

The record of the Monroe County Bar 
Association is outstanding in service to 
its members, the profession of law, and 
the community and public. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a mem- 
ber of the Monroe County Bar Associa- 
tion, and very glad to have this 
opportunity to share with you and our 
colleagues the story of its first 75 years, 
and to predict an equally productive and 
creative second 75 years. 


GUDE POSITION ON ROLLCALLS 
NOS. 421 AND 422 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GUDE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon I was attending the funeral serv- 
ices for a close personal friend and fine 
public servant, Jack Marshall Stark, of 
Montgomery County, Md. 

During my absence, H.R. 11276, a bill 
to authorize appropriations for the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 for 2 additional 
years, and H.R. 13054, the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act of 1967, were 
considered by the House. I would like the 
Recorp to show that had I been present, 
I would have voted in favor of these two 
measures. 


THE PROMISE OF BLACK PRIDE 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with renewed hope the essay in the 
December 1 Time magazine Black 
Power and Black Pride.” The reporters 
of Time have uncovered a shift in the 
philosophy of American Negro leaders 
which, if accepted by most Negroes, 
promises to ease racial tensions and be- 
gin constructive actions toward uplifting 
and improving the status and well-being 
of our fellow Negro citizens, The article 
notes that the Negro is “looking to him- 
self for salvation, and there discovering 
strengths that he never knew he pos- 
sessed.” And, “black pride is dictating 
the new posture, which is not that of a 
needy applicant begging for white as- 
sistance, but that of an equal who pro- 
claims his self-sufficiency and his value 
as any man’s ally.” And lastly, Time re- 
ports that “the major part of the black 
power movement, at least now, is far 
more moderate than its reputation. It 
desires neither to shoot its way out of 
white America, nor to enter a supremacy 
contest with the white establishment. Its 
goals lie within democracy’s permissive 
framework, which has stretched many 
times before to assimilate minority 
groups and which, as far as the U.S. Ne- 
gro is concerned, must stretch again for 
him. The black to fear is the one who 
has not yet been exposed to the discipline 
of self-pride—the unawakened 75 per- 
cent Negro majority that lies outside the 
civil rights movement, and has felt al- 
most none of its effects. This Negro has 
nothing to lose by venting his frustra- 
tions in violence. The new Negro knows 
how much damage violence can do to his 
own cause.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Time's article 
to the consideration of all thoughtful 
Americans. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE PLEDGE OF 
ALLEGIANCE TO THE AMERICAN 
FLAG 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Virgnia [Mr. BROYHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret to call to the attention 
of the House a recent action taken by 
the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion in which a little girl was allowed to 
lead the Board in an initial step in what 
I hope is not going to be a pattern of the 
Board's efforts to make District schools a 
model for the Nation. 

At the behest of something called the 
National Capital Area Civil Liberties De- 
fense and Education Fund, a 15-year-old 
high schoo! girl in District schools pro- 
tested reciting the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag of the United States on the 
grounds that it did not offer her the 
liberty and justice it pledges to the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

She and her teen-age friends, who may 
fall under the influence of the adult pa- 
triots of the National Capital Area Civil 
Liberties Defense and Education Fund, 
will no longer be required to pledge alle- 
giance to the American flag with their 
classmates, just as they are no longer 
required to mention God in any reference 
or reverence to the Nation of their birth- 
right. 

In the wake of the School Board’s 
capitulation on this matter, I can only 
assume that the next step will be to out- 
law flying the American flag from the 
flagpoles in front of our schools. 

Those of us who protested the Su- 
preme Court decision on prayer and ref- 
erence to God in the classroom, warned 
at the time that the question of the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag would soon 
be raised. 

A lot of people in this world, Mr. 
Speaker, would be delighted to pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America. The flag and the pledge, as 
I need not remind the House, are symbols 
of freedom and reverence—a right to 
participate in the affairs of a great na- 
tion, just as there is a right of dissent, 
of free speech and of redress against per- 
sonal grievance. There is also the right 
to public education, including obedience 
to the rules and regulations accompany- 
ing the privilege of attending the public 
schools of the Nation. 

If the rules and regulations, estab- 
lished for the common good by the com- 
mon taxpayers of the Nation, include 
opening the day’s activities with a 
pledge of allegiance to the Nation fur- 
nishing our children with this education, 
then let it be enforced for all pupils, the 
National Capital Area Civil Liberties De- 
fense and Education Fund and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia School Board notwith- 
standing. If not, let the teenage puppets 
of this so-called civil liberties organiza- 
tion seek education for their youthful 
followers elsewhere, not at public ex- 
pense. 

Despite the impact and influence of the 
liberal masterminds of our society, there 
are still some requirements for getting 
that must include some giving. A pledge 


of allegiance is little enough giving for 
what the District of Columbia school sys- 
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tem and the taxpayers are trying to 
provide. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia School Board look at 
both sides of the flag the next time a 
liberal or leftwing organization confronts 
it with a schoolchild who has been brain- 
washed into protesting her obligations 
to her country. 


PROPOSED SUBWAY SYSTEM FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, there is still 
serious question as to the cost and extent 
of the proposed subway system for the 
District of Columbia. The following let- 
ters offer some suggestions which should 
help lead to clarification. Copies of both 
letters were presented to the press today, 
and are as follows: 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1967. 

Re S. 2094 and H.R. 11395, the District of 
Columbia subway relocation bills. 

Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: In my recent testi- 
mony before the Senate District Committee 
I pointed out several deficiencies in the Voor- 
hees Report, which the WMATA has advanced 
as the sole technical justification for aban- 
donment of the Columbia Heights subway 
line and addition of the Independence Ave- 
nue loop. 

Last Thursday, at a meeting arranged 
through General Jackson Graham, both the 
Director and the Deputy Director of WMATA’s 
Planning Department conceded that the 
Voorhees Report is indeed deficient in the 
respects which Mr. William Scheirer (a pro- 
fessional economist and statistician) and I 
pointed out to the Committee and more fully 
described to those officials. They further 
agreed that they can and will correct these 
methodological deficiencies in order to find 
out precisely what effect the corrections will 
have on the Report, and will convey their 
findings to Mr. Scheirer “soon.” 

Mr. Scheirer and I believe that the cor- 
rection of these deficiencies in the Voorhees 
Report may well show that the Columbia 
Heights route will not be a money-loser,“ 
and may actually be at least as good an in- 
vestment as the Independence Avenue line. 

Therefore, we urgently implore you to de- 
lay Committee approval of the drastic altera- 
tions proposed in these two bills for a few 
days, until WMATA has had an opportunity 
to correct the Report which they themselves 
now concede to be in error, and to present 
the corrected figures to the Committee. 

In any event, and whatever the economic 
merits of the Columbia Heights line versus 
the Independence Avenue line, I respectfully 
urge that the bills should be amended so as 
to provide concrete assurance to the residents 
of this City that one subway line will be 
built, soon, to serve their needs, rather than 
solely the needs of suburban commuters, I 
have recently discussed with the General 
Counsel of WMATA the question of amend- 
ing the bills, and I have reason to believe 
WMATA could accept an amendment, which 
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could be incorporated as a new subsection 
3 (b) (5), along the following lines: 

“Construction of the Southwest Washing- 
ton portion of the subway system shall not 
commence unless and until final route ap- 
proval has been obtained and funds have 
been authorized and appropriated for con- 
struction of a line or lines and/or modifica- 
tion of an existing line or lines, so as to serve 
the north central section of the District of 
Columbia (the area between Rock Creek 
Park and the Old Soldiers Home).“ 

Such an amendment would not, I am in- 
formed, conflict with WMATA's existing pro- 
gram schedules; it would leave complete free- 
dom to choose a 7th Street, 14th Street, Co- 
lumbia Heights or any other inner city route; 
and it would help to bridge the “credibility 
gap“ between WMATA’s announced inten- 
tions and the belief of many residents of this 
City concerning what WMATA can or will 
bring to pass. 

Montgomery County Councilman David 
Scull’s statements on Friday, as reported in 
the attached press clipping, show that sub- 
urban leaders now realize the crucial im- 
portance of providing subway lines into in- 
ner city residential areas, not only so as to 
reduce unrest and reduce welfare costs in 
the inner city, but also to serve the growing 
suburban job markets. 

Thank you for this opportunity to bring 
she above two suggestions to your atten- 

on, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE F. Bason, Jr., 
Professor of Law. 
THE 18TH AND COLUMBIA 
RoaD BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1967. 
Re District of Columbia Subway. 
Hon. HuseERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: Your letter of 
November 30 in reply to ours of November 17 
gives no indication that you are aware that 
the D.C. Subway is in deep trouble, yet the 
D.C. Examiner published by Roy Chalk, your 
good friend, on November 30 reported 
(page 4): “Subway stalled. The word on the 
Hill is that both the White House and Con- 
gress may move to slow down construction 
of the $2.3 billion subway system in Wash- 
ington. Federal share of the project is about 
$1 billion, and big budget deficits over the 
next several years may roadblock the rapid 
transit plan.” Other roadblocks are also 
evident, as listed below. 

In this situation it is clear that you should 
have done more than rely on the handouts 
from the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority. Not a single Democrat on 
the Senate District Committee cared enough 
about the subway issue to put in an appear- 
ance during the two days of hearings on 
November 14 and 15, according to some 
critics who attended the hearings. 

David Scull, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, Councilman, was reported by the 
Washington Post of December 2 as saying: 
“relatively few people in his County may 
use rapid transit to commute to jobs in 
Washington.. . I’m less interested in locat- 
ing it to serve the 25 percent of our people 
who might use it than in moving the under- 
trained and underemployed out here to 
where the action is.” Mr. Scull is a highly 
respected Republican leader. 

Carl L. Shipley, Chairman of the D.C. Re- 
publican Party, in a statement issued 
November 25 said: 

“I think a subway serving the inner city 
Negro ghettos of the District is absolutely 
essential, and should have as high a priority 
as the Independence Avenue loop which I 
also support. Such an inner city line should 
be made a part of the first phase, and should 
be included as an amendment to the bills 
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(S. 2094 and H.R. 11395) now before the 
Senate D.C. Committee. 

“I simply cannot understand how the Ad- 
ministration has been able to ignore the 
needs of the inner city Negro ghettos—since 
poor transit was such an important factor 
in the Watts area and other cities as Secre- 
tary Robert Weaver of HUD pointed out. 

“Any plan which does not make adequate 
provision for a major part of the District's 
Negro citizens is a bad plan. 

“The Senate Bill should also provide, as 
part of the first phase, for a line into Prince 
Georges County—which is the fastest grow- 
ing part of Maryland at this time. 

“One way to meet these two problems 
which seems to me to have merit would be 
to (1) retain the Columbia Heights line and 
(2) extend it into Prince Georges County on 
the New Hampshire Avenue radial, 

“This would serve a natural corridor, and 
would link the District and the suburbs.” 

Change, Inc., which runs the poverty pro- 
gram in the Columbia Heights-Cardozo area 
says: 

“The D.C. Subway, which the Congress au- 
thorized in 1965 to provide rapid transit for 
all District citizens would, under S. 2094 
and H.R. 11395, be changed to provide rapid 
transit for affluent suburbanites, and for 
affluent families west of Rock Creek Park, 
while the desperate needs of the inner-city 
poor would be relegated, to a second phase. 
We believe this step would be a very serious 
mistake. Subway service for the inner city 
poor must have an equal, if not higher 
priority than that provided for the affluent 
and office employees during working hours. 

“S. 2094 and H.R. 11395 are based on the 
assumption that the Congress will appro- 
priate $1.1 billion in addition to the ap- 
propiration authorized by the Congress in 
the 1965 Subway Act. We have the gravest 
doubts that the Congress, or the American 
taxpayers, pressed by the costs of local needs, 
and the Vietnam Conflict, will be willing to 
appropriate such a vast sum. Yet the failure 
to do so, if the Columbia Heights Line is 
deleted, would put the line serving the inner- 
city Negro ghettos in a permanent limbo 
from which it would never be rescued. The 
Washington Post said (March 15) This will 
be the only subway in history to serve the 
classes instead of the masses.“ 

It is clear that Roy Chalk’s D.C. Examiner 
and Change, Inc. have come to the same 
conclusion, particularly as to the indisputed 
fact that “big budget deficits over the next 
several years may roadblock the rapid tran- 
sit plan.” 

We think it is high time your Administra- 
tion told the American people where it is 
going to get the $1.1 billion needed to com- 
plete the second phase of the subway sys- 
tem which includes the proposed line in the 
inner city Negro ghettos of Washington, The 
Washington Post (Nov. 27) said: 

“Warren Quenstedt, deputy general man- 
ager of the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority, said yesterday the Ameri- 
can taxpayer may have to foot some of the 
bill for construction of the District’s subway 
system. 

“He said no provision has yet been made to 
obtain $1.1 billion of the $2.4 billion needed 
to build the system. 

“Transit authority officials have previ- 
ously said that they believed that subway 
fares would be enough to pay off $700 million 
in bonds. They also have said that a Fed- 
era) grant of about 81 billion is likely. 

“The $1 billion, however, is the uncertain 
portion of the subway funds. The remaining 
$600 million would be paid by the localities 
that will benefit directly from the system 
in the District and suburban Maryland and 
Virginia. 

“In an interview on the WRC-TV show 
‘Dimension Washington’, Quenstedt said cit- 
izens across the country would be the logical 
source for the revenue. 
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„Millions of American citizens come to 
this city every year’, he pointed out.“ 

John R. Immer, president of the Federa- 
tion of Citizens Associations of the District 
of Columbia, a frequent critic of the Admin- 
istration, wrote Chairman Alan Bible of the 
Senate District Committee on December 1st 
in part as follows: 

“We request you to recall WMATA officials 
to bring this entire matter out, and to 
determine how and when this request for a 
$1.1 billion Federal grant is to be presented 
to the Congress and the taxpayers of the 
Nation. Such a huge grant is pure fantasy.” 

Mr. Immer added: 

“We charge that the subway line serving 
the inner City areas of Washington into the 
Negro ghettos is being held hostage by the 
Administration to force the Congress to ap- 
propriate this $1.1 billion Federal grant. We 
don’t think an inner city line will ever be 
built, if the Columbia Heights Line is delet- 
ed on 14th Street, 7th Street, or anywhere 
else. WMATA officials are now talking about 
a Sherman Avenue Line, so there is nothing 
firm or decided about an inner city line. If 
the Columbia Heights Line is extended into 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, it would 
undoubtedly provide the heaviest travelled 
line in the entire system. It would pay for 
itself, and would not require any Federal 
subsidy at all. .. . This sensible and eminent- 
ly practical plan would cost approximately 
as much as the (Administration plan for a 
$98,000,000 loop on Independence Avenue... . 
It would cost one-tenth as much as the $1.1 
billion grant by the Federal government 
(needed to complete the system)... . Isn't 
the Senate D. C. Committee interested in 
saving $1 billion which it could do by retain- 
ing the Columbia Heights Line?” 

The Washington Post (Nov. 16) reported 
that Professor George F. Bason, Jr. of Ameri- 
can University told the Senate District Com- 
mittee that a credibility gap“ exists between 
the planners of the city’s subway system and 
“the people who live in the inner city.” He 
challenged the Voorhees Report, and said: 

“First, simply as a matter of common sense, 
it is very puzzling that the most heavily 
traveled and most profitable bus line in the 
entire system would become the least heavily 
traveled and least profitable subway line. 

“Second, the Voorhees Report contains a 
built-in bias against the Columbia Heights 
line, since it is based on providing service 
along that line only half or one-quarter as 
frequently as along other lines in the system. 
If people have to walt twice as long for a 
subway, they will naturally be less likely to 
take the subway, wherever the line is located. 

“Third, the Voorhees Report bases its find- 
ings on a comparison of rush-hour, weekday 
traffic only. The dally and annual traffic fig- 
ures in that Report are simply multiplica- 
tions of rush-hour, weekday traffic figures, 
based on a city-wide average. But the Colum- 
bia Heights line has a larger proportion of 
non-rush-hour and weekend traffic, and other 
lines (especially the proposed Independence 
Avenue line) have a larger proportion of 
rush-hour traffic and a smaller proportion of 
weekend traffic, than the city-wide average. 
Thus the annual traffic figures in the Report 
are bound to be weighted against the Colum- 
bia Heights line and in favor of the Inde- 
pendence Avenue line, If the Report has thus 
underestimated Columbia Heights annual 
traffic by 10% and overestimated Independ- 
ence Avenue annual traffic by 10%, then, ac- 
cording to other figures in the Report itself, 
the Columbia Heights line would be equally 
as profitable as the Independence Avenue 
line. 

“Fourth, the Report itself recognizes that 
the ‘major effort’ and ‘the more detailed 
investigation’ in ‘deriving passenger esti- 
mates’ must be placed on determining the 
numbers of people who would switch from 
bus to subway transportation, rather than 
on determining the numbers who would 
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switch from auto-riding to subway-riding. 
Yet, in computing bus-subway diversion, the 
Report simply assumes that, if their total 
trip and waiting time is equal, 50% will 
choose to wait on a street-corner for a bus 
and 50% will choose to wait indoors, in an 
air-conditioned or heated station, for a sub- 
way. By contrast, in computing auto-subway 
diversion, the Report does not make an as- 
sumption but makes a finding, based on 
facts, that 57.5% of auto riders will switch 
to subway if the total trip and waiting time 
is equal. Most subway-riders along Columbia 
Heights will be former bus-riders, whereas 
most subway-riders along Independence 
Avenue will be former auto-riders, Thus, here 
again, there is a serious distortion of at 
least 10% and probably 20% against Colum- 
bia Heights and in favor of Independence 
Avenue. 

“The correction of these two distortions in 
the figures will result in showing the Colum- 
bia Heights line actually more profitable 
than the Independence Avenue line.” 

In a letter today sent to cvery Senator on 
the Senate District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee, Professor Bason writes: 

“WMATA’s Director and Deputy Director 
of Planning have conceded that the Voorhees 
Report (which is the sole justification for the 
proposed subway change) is indeed deficient, 
as I recently testified before the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee, and they have agreed to cor- 
rect these deficiencies “soon.” I respectfully 
suggest that, before the subway relocation 
bills are approved, that WMATA should be 
given an opportunity to correct the Report 
and to present the corrected figures to the 
Committee. 

“In any event, the bills should be amended 
so as to provide concrete assurance that some 
line will be built to serve the needs of inner 
city residents. A suggested form of amend- 
ment is set forth in the attached letter, and, 
based on my recent discussion with WMATA’s 
General Counsel, I believe WMATA could 
accept such an amendment. The amendment 
would not, I believe, conflict with WMATA'’s 
existing schedules.” 

Life magazine has several times pointed out 
that after decades of ignoring the deterior- 
ation of its cities, the U.S. at last is trying to 
save them by pouring in billions of tax dol- 
lars (somewhere between $10 billion and $40 
billion a year). Life editorials have charged 
that: 

“The trouble is that precious little of the 
money ever actually reaches the urban 

r+ + + funds are * * * diverted to proj- 
ects like middle-class housing and superhigh- 
ways, which help some people, but hardly 
the urban poor.” 

The D.C. Subway is yet another example 
of this soulless and heartless diversion. The 
Washington Post in an article on March 15, 
1967 said: 

“To return to the charge made by Life 
magazine that funds designed for the urban 
poor are diverted to projects like middle-class 
housing—the SW Urban Renewal Project 
where Vice President Humphrey lives is a 
classic example of this. 

“Now the subway, which was originally 
designed to serve the urban poor of the Dis- 
trict is to be diverted, under the provisions 
of H.R. 11395 (and S. 2094), to serve the 
commuters of the suburban metropolitan 
areas. Subways, historically, in other cities, 
are designed to serve all the people. This will 
be the only subway in history to serve the 
classes instead of the masses.“ 

We are writing to advise you of the major 
points raised by the critics of the D.C. Sub- 
way as planned, and to point out that if 
S. 2094 and H.R. 11395 are adopted without 
major corrective surgery in the form of 
amendments to provide a subway for all of 
the people all of the time, that the Admin- 
istration may well find that this subway will 
return to haunt it. For the sound reasons 
advanced by the critics, we ask you to inter- 
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vene with the Senate District Committee to 
(1) save $1 billion dollars by (2) retaining 
the Columbia Heights Line and extending it 
into Prince Georges County—as suggested 
by Carl L. Shipley, D.C. Republican Leader— 
this line to serve the poor must have as high 
a priority as the Connecticut Avenue-B&O- 
Independence Avenue-Rosslyn lines to serve 
the affluent lily-white suburbs, and the 25% 
of whose people may use these lines while 
the inner city festers. 

You may have seen the report of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission on November 22 to 
President Johnson urging that “the nation’s 
first priority“ be given to solving the prob- 
lems of ghettos and poverty and race. 

We urge you to give a subway serving the 
poor in the Nation’s Capital and Prince 
Georges County, Maryland “the nation’s first 
priority” in order to deal effectively with the 
problems of ghettos and poverty and race. 

We feel that the priorities included in 
S. 2094, and H.R. 11395 as it passed the House 
of Representatives on October 9 are not only 
wrong, they are immoral. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE FRAIN, 
Administrative Secretary. 


PROPOSED SURTAX INCREASE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, whether 
there should be a tax increase is the 
most critical fiscal issue confronting the 
90th Congress. As Congress convened 
last January 10, the President, in his 
annual state of the Union message, de- 
clared: 

I recommend to the Congress a surcharge 
of 6 percent on both corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes—to last for two years or for 
so long as the unusual expenditures asso- 


ciated with our efforts in Vietnam con- 
tinue. 


This was needed, the President ex- 
plained, “in order to try to hold our 
budget deficit in fiscal 1968 within pru- 
dent limits and to give our country and 
our fighting men the help they need in 
this hour of trial.“ 

No action was taken by Congress to 
implement this 6-percent surtax pro- 
posal. 

Then on August 3, 1967, the President 
submitted to Congress Document No. 152 
in which he outlined a three-point tax 
program designed to raise $7.8 billion in 
fiscal 1968. The principal element of the 
administration’s new proposal is a tem- 
porary 10-percent surtax which “should 
be placed on corporate income tax liabil- 
ities, effective July 1, 1967“ and “on 
individual income tax liabilities, effec- 
tive October 1, 1967.“ These surcharges 
“will yield $6.3 billion in revenues for 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 1, 
page 38. 

2 Ibid. 

3 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 2, 
page 21180. 
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fiscal 1968” and “would expire on June 
30, 1969, or continue for so long as the 
unusual expenditures associated with 
our efforts in Vietnam require -higher 
revenue.“ 

The following rationale was used by 
the President in defense of his August 3 
tax proposal: 

Without a tax increase and tight expendi- 
ture control, the deficit (for FY 1968) could 
exceed $28 billion ... This Congress and 
this Administration must not accept so large 
a deficit. Under these circumstances, we must 
choose between two alternatives: 

1. The deficit could be accepted and totally 
financed by additional borrowing, which it- 
self would drive up interest rates, or 

2. The deficit could be reduced by rigidly 
controlling expenditures, raising as much 
money as possible through increased taxes, 
and then borrowing the difference. 

The first alternative would be fiscally and 
financially irresponsible under present con- 
ditions. The second alternative is the only 
way to maintain a strong, a healthy econ- 
omy.’ 


On August 14, 1967, the Committee on 
Ways and Means held the first of 11 pub- 
lic hearings on the President’s tax pro- 
posals. During these sessions testimony 
was presented by 54 witnesses.’ Leadoff 
witness, Treasury Secretary Henry H. 
Fowler, outlined five reasons in support 
of a 10 percent surcharge: 

First, to meet the special cost of Viet- 
nam; 

Second, to hold down the deficit; 

Third, to avoid excessively high inter- 
est rates and tight money; 

Fourth, to protect healthy economic 
growth and price stability; and 

Fifth, to protect our balance of pay- 
ments.“ 

The Secretary’s conclusions, in part, 
were predicated upon the economic pro- 
jections of Dr. Gardner Ackley, Chair- 
man, Council of Economics Advisers. In 
his statement of August 14, Dr. Ackley 
indicated to the committee: 

Current evidence clearly indicates that 
most of the drag of the inventory adjust- 
ments is behind us and that final sales are 
continuing to advance briskly. Economic 
growth has resumed and the economy is 
picking up speed.’ 


Four months have elapsed since Dr. 
Ackley made his predictions. Despite the 
effects of the Federal deficit, the sales- 
to-inventories ratio showed a deteriora- 
tion between June 30 and September 
30—latest available figures. For the 
month of June, total sales were $88.549 
billion; inventories were $137.076 billion. 
During September sales totaled $88.592 
billion, while inventories increased to 
$138.342 billion.” 

Likewise, the anticipated second half 
“speedup” has not materialized. In fact, 


$ Ibid, 

* Ibid. 

1! “Hearings Before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representatives, 90th 
Congress, First Session, on The Tax Proposal 
of the President Contained in His Message 
Transmitted to the Congress August 3, 1967,” 
parts 1 and 2. 

8 Ibid., part 1, pages 16, 17, 18, 24, and 25. 

° Ibid., part 1, page 49. 

10 “Economic Indicators,” November 1967, 
prepared for the Joint Economie Committee 
by the Council of Economic Advisors, page 21. 
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our economy has experienced a relative 
regression since the end of the second 
quarter. For instance, the Business Week 
Index, an aggregate of 11 key economic 
indicators, stood at 159.3 percent—1957- 
59 equals 100—for the week ended July 
1, 1967. The index for the week ended 
November 19, 1967, had declined to 
158.5 percent.“ 

I recently observed a highway bill- 
board which read: “The Best Sight is 
Hind Sight.” The foregoing statistics 
were not supplied to “second guess” the 
chairman of the council of economic ad- 
visers. Monday morning quarterback- 
ing” should be reserved for those “who 
do not care to play the game.” 

Rather, there is a twofold purpose in 
calling attention to Dr. Ackley’s failure 
to “hit the mark.” First, it is essential to 
understand that economic projections 
can be fallible. Second, actions based 
upon erroneous assumptions are equally 
fallible. 

II. THE ISSUE 

Today I shall address myself to a 
single question; namely, the economic 
impact of a Federal tax increase. By “tax 
increase” I refer specifically to the pro- 
posed 10-percent surtax. 

This means that within this limited 
context I shall not discuss— 

First, the “morality” of an unbalanced 
budget or the “sanctity” of a balanced 
budget; 

Second, the propriety of the Vietnam 
war which is contributing so substan- 
tially to the fiscal year 1968 deficit esti- 
mate; 

Third, the equity of our present tax 
structure—hopefully, tax reform will be 
considered next year by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

III. BACKGROUND 


Before assessing the effects of a sur- 
tax enactment, a brief background dis- 
cussion seems in order. 

A. FISCAL POLICY AS AN ECONOMIC STABILIZER 


The 1930’s saw a marked change in 
economic theory, especially in the area 
of fiscal policy. Prior to that time econo- 
mists accepted the proposition that Gov- 
ernment budgets should be balanced an- 
nually. During the past 35 years, how- 
ever, fiscal policy—defined as the 
spending, taxing, and borrowing pro- 
grams of Government“ —has been ac- 
cepted as a means of achieving economic 
stabilization. 

Thus, during a period when there is 
underutilization of economic resources— 
land, labor, machinery, and equipment— 
Government seeks to “compensate” by 
stimulating demand through increased 
expenditures and/or reduced tax rates. 
Conversely, when overall demand ex- 
ceeds the Nation’s ability to meet it, Gov- 
ernment can “dampen” the economy by 
cutting its spending levels and/or in- 
creasing tax percentages. 

Another tool which countries utilize 
in the quest for economic stability 18 
monetary policy. A nation’s central 
bank—in the United States it is the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—seeks to achieve 
economic balance by adjusting total 
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money supply in response to changes in 
production-demand ratios. For example, 
if a nation’s resources are underutilized, 
its money managers will pursue policies 
which will make credit plentiful at low 
interest rates so as to encourage con- 
sumer and industrial borrowing. How- 
ever, when the economy is operating at 
full capacity, excessive demand for 
money must be tempered. Central 
bankers accomplish this through various 
“tightening” devices, such as increased 
discount rates, open market sales of gov- 
ernment-held securities, or higher cash 
reserve requirements. 

Such action ultimately leads to higher 
interest rates and an accompanying re- 
duction in loan demands and total ag- 
gregate spending. 

B. THE CAUSES OF INFLATION 


Definition of “inflation”: In a so-called 
perfect market economy, where supply 
and demand operate unimpeded, an “in- 
flationary period” is described as one in 
which prices, employment, and produc- 
tion are rising.“ However, in an imper- 
fect market economy, such as now exists 
in the United States, prices can expand 
while employment and total output de- 
cline. Thus, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, I shall refer to inflation simply 
as “a period of rising prices.“ 

Causes of inflation: Inflation, as just 
defined, is attributable to one of two 
causes. 

First, higher prices occur when aggre- 
gate demand overtaxes the economy’s 
ability to supply this demand. This is de- 
scribed by economists as “demand-pull” 
inflation. 

As suggested previously, fiscal policy 
can affect aggregate demand—reducing 
it by limiting government expenditures 
and/increasing tax rates; stimulating it 
by increasing government spending and/ 
or reducing tax percentages. 

Second, price increases may also stem 
from increased production costs. Econo- 
mists term this ‘‘cost-push”’ inflation. 

In the United States today business- 
men’s willingness to supply and con- 
sumers’ willingness to buy no longer is 
determined solely by price considera- 
tions. Thus, even during periods of de- 
clining demand, wage increases may be 
passed on to consumers in the form of 
higher prices by those firms producing 
nonsubstitutable items—food, steel, and 
so forth. 

Fiscal and monetary policy, while in- 
fluencing aggregate demand, cannot at- 
tack the forces—rigidity of labor-man- 
agement wage contracts, oligopolistic 
competition, and so forth—which have 
generated cost- push“ inflation. In fact, 
during the 1958 recession our Nation wit- 
nessed the seeming contradiction of an 
expansionist fiscal-monetary program at 
a time when prices also were rising—as a 
consequence of the 1955-57 “demand- 
pull” inflation. 

In passing, just how is cost-push in- 
flation combated? In the long run, 
market forces do prevail, thus abating 
wage and price demands. In the short 
run, the most effective answer is labor- 
management bargaining statesmanship. 
In the absence of this, one can look to 
Presidential “wage-price guidelines” or 
governmental wage and price controls. 
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The former, by virtue of its unenforce- 
ability has only limited value. The latter 
approach seems unacceptable in a free 
economy whose resources are only mini- 
mally mobilized for war. 

IV. THE SURTAX AND TODAY’S INFLATION 


In the preceding discussion we have 
defined inflation, determined its causes, 
and have analyzed the capabilities of 
fiscal and monetary authorities to deal 
with rising prices. 

Let us now apply these principles to 
today’s economy. Just what is the cur- 
rent status of the American economy? 
Unquestionably, inflationary forces are 
at work. The cost of living, as reflected 
by the Consumer Price Index—published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics—has 
increased 2.4 percent from March 
through October 1967, as follows:“ 
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Is this price rise of the demand- pull“ 
or the “cost-push” variety? 

An analysis of key economic indicators 
reveals that aggregate demand is exert- 
ing no pressure upon our Nation’s pro- 
ductive resources. For example, the Busi- 
ness Week Index has declined during the 
past 12 months. For the week ending No- 
vember 19, 1967, the index stood at 158.5 
percent of the 1957-59 average.“ During 
the corresponding week in 1966 the index 
was 158.6 percent.” 

Many specific indexes also support the 
contention that our Nation’s economic 
resources are underutilized. 

First, industrial plants during the third 
quarter of 1967 operated at only 83.8 per- 
cent of rated capacity.“ In the second 
quarter 1966 plant utilization reached 
90.9 percent of rated capacity.” 

Second, industrial production in Octo- 
ber 1967, stood at 156.2 percent“ of the 
1957-59 average. This is a 0.5-percent 
reduction from the previous month,” and 
is 3.2 percent less than the October 1966 
level.” 

Third, expenditures for new plant and 
equipment—which serve as a prime eco- 
nomic accelerator—were less in each of 
the first three quarters of 1967—$15.41 
billion, $15.325 billion, and $15.625 bil- 
lion—than in the final quarter of 1966— 
$15.70 billion.” 

Fourth, the Nation’s jobless rate rose 


18 “Economic Indicators,” November 1967, 
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to 4.3 percent in October.” This was the 
highest point in 2 years. 

Fifth, the 0.5-percent rise in unem- 
ployment in September and October was 
the biggest 2-month expansion in 7 
years.” 

Sixth, the average hours worked per 
week declined in October to 40.7,“ as 
compared with 40.8 hours in September,” 
and 41.3 hours in October 1966.” 

Seventh, orders for durable goods in 
October fell 3 percent to a seasonally ad- 
justed $22.5 billion from September’s 
$23.2 billion and last October’s—1966— 
$24.2 billion.” 

Eighth, shipments of durable goods in 
October fell 2.6 percent to a seasonally 
adjusted $22.2 billion from September’s 
$22.8 billion and the $23.5 billion level of 
October 1966.” 

» Ninth, corporate profits in each of the 
first three quarters of 1967—$19.52 bil- 
lion, $19.57 billion, and $19.82 billion— 
were less than those achieved during the 
fourth quarter of 1966—$21.15 billion.” 

Tenth, during the middle 10 days of 
November, new car sales, despite the full 
resumption of Ford deliveries, fell to an 
annual 6.7 million rate. This compares 
unfavorably with August’s annual rate of 
7.5 million automobiles, September’s 7.66 
million cars, and October’s 7.1 million 
deliveries.” 

The foregoing evidence strongly indi- 
cates that the Nation’s economy, despite 
a growing Federal deficit, has been in a 
state of stagnation since 1966. 

The real inflationary culprit is clearly 
identified by the Department of Labor's 
Output Per Man-Hour Index. Unit labor 
costs declined during each of the 4 years 
from 1962 through 1965, inclusive." How- 
ever, 1966 witnessed a 3.3-percent in- 
crease in the total cost per unit of out- 
put. This was occasioned by a mere 1.6- 
percent growth in output per man-hour 
last year contrasted with a 4.9 percent 
boost in compensation per man- hour.“ 

Thus, price increases which have 
occurred this year are the inevitable con- 
sequence of 1966's spiraling production 
costs. Compounding this cost-push“ 
dilemma are recent industrial wage 
boosts. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor: 

Major collective bargaining settlements 
negotiated during the first nine months of 
1967 covered nearly 2%4 million workers, more 
than twice the number who were affected by 
settlements concluded during the com- 
parable period of 1966...wWwhen actual 
timing of wage and benefit changes were 
taken into account, the median (1967) in- 
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crease amounted to 4.9% compared with 
4.5% in 1966. 


V. THE SURTAX AND HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


Thus far our diagnosis has been con- 
fined to a dissection of aggregate demand. 

Let us next turn to the question of 
interest rates. 

In his August 3 message the President 
stated: 

Additional borrowing [by the federal gov- 
ernment as a result of a projected fiscal year 
1968 deficit] would be imposed on financial 
markets already strained by the unprece- 
dented demands of private borrowers and 
state and local governments. . . without a 
tax increase, I am informed by Chairman 
Martin that nothing the Federal Reserve 
System could responsibly do could avoid the 
spiraling of interest rates.™ 


Yesterday's fear is today's fact. As you 
know, on Sunday, November 19, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System increased the discount 
rate—the interest charged member 
banks when they borrow from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—from 4 percent 
to 4%½ percent. i 

As I stated on the House floor on 
November 21,” this action was influenced 
by external, rather than domestic, con- 
siderations. The discount rate increase 
was a response to Great Britain’s decision 
to devalue the pound sterling and in- 
crease its national bank rate to 8 per- 
cent. Its objective is to encourage foreign 
holders of American dollars—acquired 
through U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cits—to retain their dollars rather than 
exchange them for gold for later con- 
version abroad into higher yield secu- 
rities. 

While a 4½ percent discount rate may 
lessen the strain on our dwindling bullion 
supply, it also tends to restrain an al- 
ready “dampened” economy. Commercial 
banks, for instance, followed the Federal 
Reserve’s action by boosting the prime 
interest rate—that charged the most 
credit-worthy customers—to 6 percent. 
This increase in credit costs, for two 
distinct reasons, will reduce business and 
consumer purchases of houses, new plant 
facilities, automobiles, and other durable 
items. 

The first reason is obvious. Faced with 
higher interest costs, some consumers and 
businessmen may cancel previously made 
buying plans. 

The second reason is less apparent. Let 
me explain it by means of an illustration. 
A friend of mine has been transferred by 
his firm from Dayton to Washington. He 
told me he has contracted to purchase a 
new home immediately after January 1. 
Since he has not made the necessary loan 
as yet, he will pay $500 in additional 
interest next year. This simply means 
that my friend will have $500 less to 
spend in 1968 on other goods and services. 
In his case, at least, retailers of consumer 
products will suffer from the interest rate 
increase to the tune of $500. 


33 News, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of 
Information, Washington, D.C. USDL-8477, 
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As I suggested previously, our economy 
already is “soggy.” Increased interest 
rates will dampen it further. To super- 
impose another “deflator” in the form 
of a 10-percent surtax, in my opinion, 
would lead to a serious recession. 

VI. IS A SURTAX NEEDED TODAY? 


At this point, let us pause and sum- 
marize our observations. 

First, the cost of living has increased 
2.4 percent from March through October 
1967. 

Second, this inflation clearly stems 
from increased per unit production costs. 

Third, inasmuch as fiscal policy can- 
not cure “cost-push”’ inflation, it would 
be futile to raise taxes with the expecta- 
tion of combating today’s cost-spawned 
price increases. 

Fourth, the economy is not now con- 
fronted with excessive demand pressures. 
Instead, it has undergone a relative re- 
gression during the past 12 months. 

Fifth, recent interest rate increases, 
while necessary to ease international 
monetary pressures, will serve as an 
added economic depressant. 

Sixth, since there is no need to abate 
aggregate demand, a surtax is not now 
required. In fact, adoption of a tax in- 
crease at this time would weaken fur- 
ther an already slack economy. 

VII, WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN 1968 WITHOUT A TAX 
INCREASE? 

A fair question, I believe, is: “What 
will happen to the economy in 1968 if 
Congress does not impose a surtax?” 

First, the full effects of this year’s 4.9- 
percent median wage boost will be felt in 
1968. This rise in costs, coupled with 
higher wages resulting from automo- 
bile—not included in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics October 31 release— 
copper, and 1968’s steel settlements, will 
not be matched by a corresponding in- 
crease in productivity. During the last 2 
years, average output per man-hour has 
improved only 3 percent annually.” 

Second, as observed previously, fiscal 
and monetary policy are ineffective in 
dealing with cost-generated inflation. 
Consequently, the cost of living in 1968 
will increase by an anticipated 3 to 3% 
percent even with a 10-percent sur- 
charge. A rise, therefore, in the Consumer 
Price Index should not be accepted carte 
blanche as a reason for a tax increase. 

Third, productive resources will con- 
tinue to be underutilized in 1968. 

Despite today’s 83.8-percent plant 
utilization and our 4.3-percent unem- 
ployment rate, production capacity will 
be increased next year. 

The Department of Labor expects 
2,950,000 new persons to enter the labor 
market next year as compared with 
2,891,000 this year.” 

As explained previously, expenditures 
for new plant and equipment now are 
running at an annual rate of $62.5 bil- 
lion. While this level no longer provides 
the “accelerating” effect which 1966’s 
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1644-percent increase generated, it, 
nevertheless, will result in a significant 
increase in production capacity. In fact, 
Louis J. Paradiso, Associate Director, Of- 
fice of Business Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, foresees “a 6-percent 
addition to manufacturing capacity” ® 
in 1968. 

No “demand-pull’”’ pressures are evi- 
dent for 1968. 

Government fiscal policy should be less 
stimulative in 1968 than in 1967. During 
the second and third quarters of calendar 
1967, the Federal budget, on a national 
income accounts basis, showed deficits 
of $14.7 billion and $13.1 billion, respec- 
tively.” The Department of Commerce 
forecasts a $9 to $10 billion national in- 
come accounts deficit—seasonally ad- 
justed, averaged among the four quar- 
ters—in 1968.“ This is predicated primar- 
ily upon the very rapid reduction in the 
rate of increase in defense expenditures. 

Despite inventory reductions earlier 
this year, the manufacturers’ inventory- 
shipment ratio has increased from 1.78 
in July to 1.83 in September 1967.“ In 
view of this deteriorating sales to stock 
relationship, substantial inventory in- 
creases in 1968 seem unlikely. 

The automobile market shows evidence 
of further decline. Whereas purchases of 
1966 domestically produced models were 
8.4 million units, 1967 sales were only 
7.7 million.“ As mentioned earlier, a fur- 
ther decline—to an annual 6.7 million 
level—was experienced during the mid- 
dle 10 days of November. 

While new housing starts have ad- 
vanced throughout 1967, higher interest 
rates, occasioned by international devel- 
opments, should temper this demand in 
the months ahead. 

From the foregoing it is clear that in 
1968— 

First, excess production capacity will 
make a tax increase unnecessary. 

Second, using a multiplier“—the 
cumulative effects of a dollar of tax in- 
crease or decrease—of 2.0, an $8 billion 
surtax in calendar 1968 can be expected 
to reduce gross national product by ap- 
proximately $16 billion. This, in turn, 
will cut the net tax gain to somewhere 
between $5 and $6 billion. 

VIII, CONCLUSIONS 

Fiscal policy today is accepted by econ- 
omists and Government officials as one 
means of achieving balance between out- 
put and consumption. Aggregate demand 
for goods and services can be stimulated 
or curbed by a change in spending, 
taxing, and borrowing programs. Fiscal, 
along with monetary, policy, however, is 
unable to cope with inflation stemming 
from increased per unit production costs. 
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Prices have risen during 1967. However 
this inflation has been ignited by “cost- 
push” sparks. “Demand-pull’” pressures, 
on the other hand, have been notably ab- 
sent this year. Thus, a tax increase today 
not only is unjustified but entails serious 
economic risk. 

The same reasoning applies to 1968. 
While next year will see a continuation 
of current per unit labor cost pressures, 
total demand, nevertheless, should be less 
than that which the economy is able to 
produce. 

Earlier in this discussion I stated that 
“economic projections can be fallible.” 
Certainly my predictions for 1968 are 
subject to error, especially if my assump- 
tions prove invalid. 

In particular, there are two elements 
which are subject to change in 1968. 

First, there may be an escalation or a 
termination of our military effort in Viet- 
nam. 

Second, a reversion by consumers to 
their former rate of savings could pour 
another $8 billion“ into the economy. 
Higher interest rates, of course, may per- 
suade consumers to maintain their cur- 
rent higher-than-average savings level. 

Any decisive reversal in either, or both, 
of these two areas would make a reas- 
sessment of a tax increase inevitable. 
Thus, while present and anticipated fu- 
ture economic conditions argue against a 
surcharge, Congress should not un- 
equivocably “close the door“ on a tax 
increase for 1968. By the same token, it 
should be remembered that if changes in 
demand pressures ultimately do warrant 
imposition of a surtax, its dampening 
effects, thanks to our withholding sys- 
tems, can be felt immediately. 


A PLEA TO SUSPEND REDWOOD 
LOGGING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CoHetan] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, regret- 
fully, I had to inform this body last 
week that the Georgia-Pacific Corp., in 
a letter delivered to me on Wednesday, 
November 29, refused a request from 34 
Members of this House asking the cor- 
poration’s cooperation in suspending 
logging on one small area of its holdings 
until we can work our will on the design 
of the Redwood National Park. Senator 
METCALF, a principal sponsor of the 
Redwood National Park bill in the other 
body has joined us in our request. 

The House has deliberated long and 
carefully to be sure that we secure the 
very best Redwood National Park pos- 
sible. It is almost within our grasp, and 
the national spotlight is now focused on 
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us to see what we will choose in our final 
deliberations. 

The Senate indicated its choice of 
design in a bill passed overwhelmingly 
on November 1. That body included 
significant stands of redwoods, including 
some of the Redwood Creek area. In the 
legislative tradition, we will want to 
study the Senate’s action, but we will 
want also to consider other, perhaps bet- 
ter, designs. 

Adjacent to the Senate park bound- 
aries are virgin, old-growth redwoods, 
lovely enough to grace the best Red- 
wood National Park. On the land be- 
tween McArthur and Elam Creeks 
stands park-quality timber described by 
the Hammon, Jensen, and Wallen study 
of redwood types as “old growth, large 
size, diameter of over 6 feet common, 
with height tall to average.“ These trees 
are now being fed to the sawmills of 
the Georgia-Pacific Corp., forever block- 
ing the opportunity for us to choose if 
they should dignify a Redwood National 
Park worthy of its name. 

In view of past assurances by Georgia- 
Pacific to the Senate that “it has been 
the longstanding policy of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., that the special interest 
of the corporation must be sacrificed if 
the national interest requires it,” 34 
Members of the House had reason to 
hope that a plea to the company to sus- 
pend logging operations in this area for 
a few short months would be heeded. 
Similar requests from the Senate had 
been honored voluntarily by the com- 
pany. 

We thus wrote the following to the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp.: 

We, therefore, respectfully ask you to re- 
frain from further logging operations in the 
area designated in green on the attached 
map (NOTE: This was 3,000 acres adjacent 
to the Senate Park boundary) until the 
House has had the opportunity to define 
the boundaries of the Redwood National 
Park. 

As you know, the total acreage of Georgia- 
Pacific timberlands in the Senate-passed bill, 
in addition to that relatively small area in 
which we now ask you to suspend opera- 
tions, lies well within the original area which 
was under moratorium by your gentleman's 
agreement with the Senate. Since the entire 
question of the precise lines and acreage of 
the proposed park should be finally deter- 
mined some time next spring, we hope that 
this request to suspend further logging opera- 
tions in the McArthur-Elam Creek area will 
be favorably considered. 

We pledge our efforts to finally define the 
area of the proposed park and to enact the 
legislation at the earliest possible time. 


It was with surprise, and deep regret, 
that I received an answer from the 
Washington representative of the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. refusing our re- 
quest: 

You asked specifically that we “refrain 
from further logging operations” in the Mc- 
Arthur-Elam Creek Area adjacent to the 
boundary proposed in S. 2515. This general 
area holds most of our high-grade, old 
growth redwood, and it is necessary for us to 
do some harvesting in this area in order 
to run our plants on an economically sound 
basis. For the above reason and in the inter- 
est of our employees, our stock holders and 
good forest management and indeed as a 
corporate citizen, we respectfully must de- 
cline your request. 


December 4, 1967 


This, the second largest lumbering 
concern in the world, with holdings of 3.5 
million acres of timberland, says it can- 
not, at the request of elected representa- 
tives from 13 States stretching from 
Massachusetts to Hawaii, suspend log- 
ging operations on 3,000 acres of land— 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of its 
total timber holdings—for an additional 
few months, 

The second largest lumbering concern 
in the world, it says it cannot accord to 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States the same con- 
sideration it voluntarily gave to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore this indifference 
to the public interest. The public has a 
right to expect Georgia-Pacific Corp. to 
continue to cooperate in the public inter- 
est during the legislative process. The 
House of Representatives should not be 
preempted because of Senate action, as 
encouraging as that action is. I urge our 
colleagues to join with me again in ask- 
ing the Georgia-Pacific Corp. to co- 
operate with us, as it did with the other 
body, until this issue is finally deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point the letter sent by 34 
Members of the House to the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. asking them to suspend log- 
ging operations in the McArthur-Elam 
Creek area and the response received 
Wednesday from the corporation. 

So that our colleagues may have fur- 
ther background information on this en- 
tire situation, I am inserting also the cor- 
respondence between the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. in which mora- 
toriums on cutting were arranged. Fol- 
lowing this is recent press coverage and 
comment on the issue: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. November 22, 1967. 
Mr. R. B. PAMPLIN, 
President, 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear MR. PAMPLIN: Those of us in the 
House who are interested in the establish- 
ment of a Redwood National Park were 
pleased when the Senate passed a bill to es- 
tablish a two-unit Redwood National Park 
in northern California. The proposed park 
contains many fine stands of park quality 
timber. 

While the House of Representatives will 
undoubtedly pay particular attention to 
the Senate boundary lines, nevertheless, we 
will want to have the opportunity to choose 
what we feel is the best possible Redwood 
National Park. The McArthur-Elam Creek 
area adjacent to the Senate boundary is one 
area we want to consider for inclusion in the 
park. 

Recent reports by the National Park Serv- 
ice confirm that logging is being done in 
this area by your corporation. If this logging 
continues, the options of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to increase or change the bound- 
arles of the Senate bill will be hampered, 
and the House will not have had the oppor- 
tunity to work its will in choosing the best 
park boundaries. 

We, therefore, respectfully ask you to re- 
frain from further logging operations in the 
area designated in green on the attached map 
until the House has had the opportunity to 
define the boundaries of the Redwood Na- 
tional Park. 
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As you know, the total acreage of Geor- 
gia-Pacific timberlands in the Senate-passed 
bill, in addition to that relatively small area 
in which we now ask you to suspend opera- 
tions, lies well within the original area which 
was under moratorium by your gentleman's 
agreement with the Senate. Since the entire 
question of the precise lines and acreage of 
the proposed park should be finally deter- 
mined some time next spring, we hope that 
this request to suspend further logging op- 
erations in the McArthur-Elam Creek area 
will be favorably considered. 

We pledge our efforts to finally define the 
area of the proposed park and to enact the 
legislation at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Member of Congress. 

P.S—Joined by: William R. Anderson 
(Tenn.), Jonathan B, Bingham (N.Y.), Ed- 
ward P. Boland (Mass.), George E. Brown, Jr., 
(Calif.), Phillip Burton (Calif.), John Con- 
yers, Jr. (Mich.), Dominick V. Daniels (N.J.), 
John D. Dingell (Mich.), John G. Dow (N. T.). 
Donald M. Fraser (Minn.), Henry Helstoski 
(N.J.), Joseph E. Karth (Minn.), Robert W. 
Kastenmeier (Wis.), Theodore R. Kupferman 
(N. Y.), Richard D. McCarthy (N.Y.), Patsy 
T. Mink (Hawaii), William S. Moorhead 
(Pa.), John E. Moss (Calif.), Lucien N. Nedzi 
(Mich.), Barratt O’Hara (III.), James G. 
O’Hara (Mich.), Arnold Olsen (Mont.), 
Thomas P. O'Neill (Mass.), Richard L. Ot- 
tinger (N. v.), Claude Pepper (Florida), Phi- 
lip J. Philbin (Mass.), Ogden Reid (N..), 
Peter W. Rodino (N. J.), William F. Ryan 
(N. V.), Frank Thompson, Jr. (N. J.), John V. 
Tunney (Calif.), Lionel Van Deerlin (Calif.), 
Charles H. Wilson (Calif.) 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 
Washington, D.C., November 29, 1967. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. COHELAN: Mr. Robert B. Pamplin, 
President of Georgia-Pacific Corporation, has 
instructed that I reply to your letter of 
November 22nd, regarding the proposed cre- 
ation of a Redwood National Park in north- 
ern California. 

We appreciate your writing as you did, 
and we assure you that we share your concern 
that a National Redwood Park should con- 
tain “fine stands of park-quality timber.” 
It is for this precise reason that Georgia- 
Pacific consistently has opposed Federal ac- 
quisition for redwood park purposes of thou- 
sands of acres of valuable commercial tim- 
berland. These private lands do not contain 
redwood stands comparable to those already 
preserved in State redwood parks. As proof 
of this, I refer you to the Hammon, Jensen, 
and Wallen study of redwood types, con- 
ducted at the request of the National Park 
Service earlier this year. This study con- 
cluded that there was not a single acre of 
“000-type” timber—“the superlative tim- 
ber”—on Georgia-Pacific lands included in 
pending park legislation. 

That same firm has now advised that as 
of January, 1967, the Redwood State Parks 
of Del Norte and Humboldt Counties alone 
contain several thousand acres of 000 super- 
lative timber. The fact is that these and the 
other State parks already include more than 
117,000 acres containing almost all the super- 
lative redwood timber there is. They support 
over one and three-quarter million giant 
trees—more than eight feet in diameter and 
hundreds of feet high. That’s a lot of trees, 
and if they were placed side by side, it would 
take a jet plane, flying 600 miles an hour, 
over five hours to fly over them. This is why 
Newton Drury, the former Director of the 
National Park Service, and an official of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, said several years 
ago, “The best and most representative of 
(these) redwood forests are now in California 
State Parks.” 
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Georgia-Pacific never has opposed creation 
of a Redwood National Park if it be the 
decision of Congress that this is in the public 
interest. We have, though, consistently ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would not 
be rushed or stampeded into hasty action by 
a hoax that the redwoods are in danger of 
extinction. Nothing is further from the truth. 

You mention in your letter the arrange- 
ment relating to our redwood operations, 
which Georgia-Pacific, voluntarily, initiated 
with the Senate last year. I wish to state em- 
phatically that Georgia-Pacific has con- 
sistently” honored this agreement, and in 
spite of the burden and threat to sound 
forestry management, has operated so as to 
minimize cutting in the yarious proposed 
redwood park areas. 

Realizing that you and other Members of 
the House of Representatives would be sub- 
ject to a barrage of emotional propaganda, 
urging precipitous House action following 
Senate passage of S. 2515, Georgia-Pacific, 
again voluntarily, advised the Chairman of 
the House Interior Committee, on Novem- 
ber 9th, that it would do no cutting on its 
lands included in this bill. We re-affirmed 
this commitment to Mr. Aspinall and Sena- 
tor Jackson on November 17th. Of course, it 
would be extremely helpful if we had an 
accurate legal description and map of the 
lands covered by S. 2515. At present these 
lands are very poorly defined. 

We want the members of the House Com- 
mittee—as you have done—to come to Cali- 
fornia and look at the whole situation. We 
want them to compare the redwood stands 
proposed for a National Park with those in 
State parks. They can then decide for them- 
selves if it is truly in the public interest to 
commit many millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
to preserve additional redwood timberlands 
to fill a non-existent need. In these days of 
crises in our cities—whether it be Berkeley 
or Boston—we believe this money could be 
committed far more wisely to the develop- 
ment of needed recreational outlets closer 
to the urban masses. Then, many millions of 
our citizens most in need could take ad- 
vantage of them, rather than the very few 
who seek their solace in a locked-up wilder- 
ness. There are enough redwoods preserved 
for them, and all future generations, to en- 
joy the thrill of “seeing a redwood cathedral 
grove.” 

You. asked specifically that we refrain 
from further logging operations” in the Mc- 
Arthur-Elam Creek area adjacent to the 
boundary proposed in S. 2515, This general 
area holds most of our high-grade, old 
growth redwood, and it is necessary for us 
to do some harvesting in this area in order 
to run our plants on an economically sound 
basis, For the above reason and in the in- 
terest of our employees, our stockholders 
and good forest management and indeed as 
a corporate citizen, we respectfully must de- 
cline your request. 

However, let me assure you again that we 
are not harvesting any timber on our lands 
covered by S. 2515 and will do no harvesting 
on this land through the next session of 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. MITCHELL, 
Executive Representative. 


SEPTEMBER, 7, 1966. 
Senator HENRY JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

It has been the longstanding policy of 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. that the special inter- 
ests of the Corporation, its employees and 
their families must be sacrificed if the na- 
tional interest requires it. We earnestly be- 
lieve however that this national interest 
must be clearly established before such a 
sacrifice is required. Under pending Redwood 
National Park proposals Georgia-Pacific 
Corp. could lose as much as 75 percent of its 
timber reserves in the redwood region. This 
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loss would jeopardize our entire industrial 
complex in Humboldt County representing 
1,500 jobs and annual payroll of $8 million. 

Our opposition to the further acquisition 
of privately held timberlands for Redwood 
Park purposes is a matter of record with you 
and the Congress. All of the parklike groves 
are already preserved in existing parks or are 
voluntarily set aside by industry awaiting 
public acquisition. Existing Redwood Parks 
are largely unused and undeveloped. Most of 
our Redwood Creek holdings are commercial 
timberlands which are unsuitable for na- 
tional park purposes. 

Nevertheless we recognize that some peo- 
ple believe it is in the public interest to es- 
tablish a National Redwood Park on our land 
and that they are concerned our harvesting 
operations might impair the alleged parklike 
quality of the land pending congressional 
action. We wish to let you know Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. is and always has been willing 
to work out any reasonable adjustment in 
our harvesting program on our redwood 
lands in order to minimize cutting in pro- 
posed Redwood Park areas. We believe a 1- 
year period would give everyone sufficient 
time to study carefully the needs for more 
Redwood Parks and the suitability or un- 
suitability of our land for such parks. 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 
GRAY EVANS, 
Vice President. 
GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 
Portland, Oreg., June 1, 1967. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JacKSON: On September 7, 
1966, I advised you by telegram that Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation was “willing to work out 
any reasonable adjustment in our harvesting 
program on our redwood lands in order to 
minimize cutting in proposed Redwood Park 
areas.” 

In December 1966, we furnished to Staff 
members of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee a map showing those areas 
in which we proposed to conduct logging op- 
erating during the ensuing months, At that 
time we were requested to delay for as long 
as possible operations in five of these areas. 
The areas selected were those closest to the 
mouth of Redwood Creek which, I am sure, 
was the only factor considered in their se- 
lection rather than the quality of the trees 
and the land involved. For your information, 
these areas, for the most part, contain slope 
stands of mixed redwoods and fir. These are 
extremely valuable commercial forest lands 
but, in my opinion, they are not of “park 
quality” and certainly not representative of 
the magnificent redwood specimens which 
dominate the alluvial flats in the State parks 
to the north. 

I have stressed on several occasions before 
your Committee that as much as 75% of our 
mature timber reserves in the redwood region 
are affected by proposed legislation which 
would establish a 90,000-acre park in Red- 
wood Creek. 

In voluntarily complying to the best of our 
ability with the understanding reached with 
your Committee Staff, it has been necessary 
to concentrate our operations in a very re- 
stricted area rather than to spread them 
evenly over our entire holdings as had been 
our original intention. 

I realize this is a most complex problem 
and that you and other members of your 
Committee have made and are making every 
effort to resolve it in what you feel to be the 
best public interest. I fully understand the 
nature of developments which have made 
this impossible to date and I commend you 
for the manner in which you have acted. 

However, I would like you to be aware of 
the serious nature of the hardship imposed 
on the redwood operations of the Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation if we are asked to delay 
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any longer resumption: of operations in all 
‘aréas*specified by the Committee Staff. To do 
so would irreparably damage our long-range 
plans for many years to come. For these rea- 
sons I want you to be aware of our intention 
to xesume operations in some of these areas. 
We will, however, still continue to refrain 
from cutting in the most eritical areas, those 
‘areas adjacent to Redwood ‘Creek: at least 
until September 7, 198777 

We are most anxious to work am harmony 
with you and your staff members and J sinr 
cerely hope you understand the compelling 
circumstances which force me to take this 
action. Corporation personnel axe available 
to consult further with you on this or any 
related issue. 

Very truly yours, 
G. Gray Evans, 
Vice President. 


JuNE 16, 1967. 
Mr, G. Gray Evans, 
Vice President, Georgia-Pacific Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Evans: Thank you for your letter 
of June 1, 1967, informing me of your com- 
pany's desire to harvest timber near the 
mouth of Redwood Creek within the bound- 
aries of the proposed Redwood National 
Park described in S. 514, introduced by Sen- 
ator Metcalf. 

I intend to present this matter to the full 
committee at the earliest opportunity in 
order to obtain the views of the membership. 

I will advise you as soon as the Committee 
has reviewed the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman. 
JuLy 25, 1967. 
Mr. G. Gray Evans, 
Vice President, Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mn. Evans. Pursuant to my letter to 
you of June 16, the Full Committee reviewed, 
at its July 17 meeting, the matter discussed 
in your letter of July 1 in which you stated 
that Georgia Pacific desired to initiate cut- 
ting in the near future close to the mouth 
of Redwood Creek. 

Although no decision was reached concern- 
ing further action on the proposed Redwood 
National Park bills, it was understood that 
the Committee would attempt to complete 
its action on this legislation within the next 
30 days, which is within the time limit agreed 
upon last year for the moratorium. I trust 
that this will not interfere too seriously with 
whatever plans you may have for the area 
in question, and the Committee regrets that 
due to a request by the State of California 
we were unable to act earlier. 

You will be advised as soon as final Com- 
mittee action is taken, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 


SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
August 30, 1967. 
G. Gray Evans, 
Vice President Georgia-Pacific Corp., 
Portland, Oreg.: 
HAROLD A. MILLER, 
President Miller-Rellim Lumber Co., 


Vice President, Simpson Timber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.: 

ROBERT O. DEHLENDORF II. 
President, Arcata National Corp., 
Palo Alto, Calif.: 

We expect the Senate to act on a Redwoods 
National Park bill before adjournment of 
the Congress this year. Therefore, we request 
the continued cooperation of your company 
in extending, for the balance of this session 
of the Congress, the expiration date of the 
understanding reached with you last year 
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affecting lumber operations in areas in- 
volved in pending park bills. Your continued 
forbearance in the public interest will be 
appreciated by this committee. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Ranking Minority Member, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
September 1, 1967. 
Senator THOMAS H. KuCHEL, 
Senator HENRY M. JACKSON: 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In reply to your wire asking extension of 
the understanding which we proposed on 
Sept. 7 last year for certain redwood timber- 
lands, let me say that the terms of the un- 
derstanding are imposing a burden. Continu- 
ance of this is not in the interest of good 
forest management. We are aware of the 
complexities of the problem but had hoped 
that a year would be sufficient time to de- 
cide if a need for more than the 140,000 acres 
of already preserved redwood lands even ex- 
ists. We remain convinced that the lands in- 
volved in the understanding are not of Red- 
wood Park quality, but we shall abide by our 
understanding for another 60 days as a rea- 
sonable length of time. This does not mean 
that at the end of the period the timber in- 
volved would be harvested. It simply means 
that intelligent management calculated to 
maintain redwood forests forever on all the 
land would be put back into effect. As your 
consideration of the matter proceeds, I hope 
you will consult us prior to making final 
decisions if any of our lands are involved. 

GEORGIA PACIFIC CORP., 
R. B. PAMPLIN, 
President. 


OCTOBER 18, 1967. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am authorized as chairman of Redwood 
Industry Land Committee to advise on be- 
half of Arcata National, Georgia-Pacific, 
Miller Redwood, Pacific Lumber and Simpson 
Timber that the companies will individually 
make every effort to withhold logging within 
boundaries of new Senate redwood park 
proposal S. 2515 pending investigation of im- 
pact and Senate consideration urge your as- 
sistance in obtaining postponement of Sen- 
ate floor consideration while impact on com- 
panies, employees and communities is 
evaluated. There is no question but that 
S. 2515 will eliminate at least one company 
and seriously affect others. 

STARR REED, 
Simpson Timber Co., Seattle. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1967] 
ReDwoops GOING DOWN 


Reports that the Georgia-Pacific Corp. has 
been cutting trees within the boundaries of 
the proposed Redwood National Park has 
brought a proper outcry of indignation. 
Whether or not the company is bound by a 
specific pledge to leave the trees in the pro- 
posed park undisturbed, the 77-to-6 vote of 
the Senate for the Redwood Park bill should 
have been ample warning against further 
mutilation. The whole country should be 
shocked by this callous disregard of the na- 
tional interest. 

Not all of the indignation should be di- 
rected at the Georgia-Pacific Corp., however. 
The Redwood National Park bill could have 
been law by now if Chairman Wayne N. As- 
pinall of the House Interior Committee had 
been on the job. His dilatory tactics in deal- 
ing with the bill invite an arbitrary response 
even though they do not justify it. 
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[From the New York Times, Sept. 15, 1967] 
A REDWOOD TRUCE 


Another brief, uneasy truce has been ar- 
ranged in the struggle to save California's 
finest remaining redwoods, At the behest of 
the senior members of the Senate Interior 
Committee, four lumber companies have 
agreed to extend the existing one-year mora- 
torium on cutting quality redwood trees 
within the boundaries of proposed national 
parks, Two firms agreed to hold off until this 
session of Congress adjourns, another only 
until Nov. 1, and the fourth for an unde- 
fined period. 

It is distasteful to see private interests, in- 
cluding such a giant of the lumber industry 
as the Georgia-Pacific Corporation, putting 
the gun to Congress's head. The cutting of 
these trees sixty days from now or at any 
other time would be a national disgrace. 
Redwoods require seventy to eighty years to 
reach their full, majestic height and, once 
fully grown, they may live for several hun- 
dred years. No civilized society would coun- 
tenance the destruction of the superb, ancient 
redwoods in Redwood Creek Valley simply to 
make more fence posts or more rumpus- 
room paneling. 

The arbitrary deadline imposed by the pri- 
vate companies may do some good, however, 
in pushing Congress to act. Senate hearings 
on a bill to establish a Redwood National 
Park were completed last spring and a final 
draft has been expected but not forthcoming 
from the Interior Committee since June. As 
we have stated in the past, the ideal solu- 
tion would be a two-unit national park to 
protect both Redwood Creek and Mill Creek 
valleys—without unhealthy, precedent-set- 
ting concessions to the state of California. 
If a choice had to be made between the two 
sites, Redwood Creek is—contrary to the 
Administration’s compromise position—by 
far the more important. But both must be 
saved. 

Since agreement on the exact size of the 
park may not be reached this year, particu- 
larly with House action not scheduled until 
next session, it is imperative that the Senate 
bill contain a declaration of intent setting 
forth Congress’s decision ultimately to ac- 
quire both sites. Such a declaration would 
serve notice on the private companies that 
profits-as-usual cannot prevail at the ex- 
pense of a unique national heritage. 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 20, 
1967] 


REDWOOD DEPRECIATION 


Both the National Park Service and the 
Sierra Club have publicly charged that the 
Georgia Pacific Corporation has violated its 
formal promises and a moratorium by cutting 
redwood trees on its lands within boundaries 
of the proposed Redwood National Park in 
Northern California. 

Senators Henry Jackson of Washington 
and Thomas Kuchel of California, members 
of the Interior Committee, have made the 
allegations the basis for stiff protests, while 
company officials are in one breath denying 
the allegations and in another explaining 
that they really didn’t know where the pro- 
posed park limits are. 

But photographic evidence appears to re- 
fute the company denials. Its explanation 
loses credibility through its suggestion that 
the company follows the improbable practice 
of cutting timber first, and then examining 
its title thereto. 

As one gainful result of the charges, the 
company now promises to refrain from 
further cutting within the park boundaries 
until the House Interior Committee makes 
a field inspection of the area early next year. 
The promise, one hopes, will be religiously 
adhered to now that the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Sierra Club and the United States 
Senate have all revealed their continuing 
surveillance of the park area. 
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From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union! 
PARK BILL CALLED HOAX ON PUBLIC 
(By Michael O'Connor) 

A proposed national redwood park in 
Northern California was described Friday as a 
“hoax on the American people.“ 

"I would call it a fraudulent. proposal,” 
said John Callahan, secretary-manager of the 
California Forest Protective Association, rep- 
resenting timber companies, in remarks to an 
American Right of Way Association seminar 
at Hotel El Dorado. 

However, J. Michael McCloskey, conserva- 
tion director for the Sierra Club, defended a 
Senate- approved redwood park bill as a 
“widely accepted compromise” which was a 
significant step forward in ending the more 
than 50-year-old controversy over how best to 
preserve the stately trees. 

Callahan and McCloskey, who spoke for 
conservation on a panel 
during the e one-day session in 
Sacramento. Also speaking was Raymond 
Paschke, field representative for Rep. Don 
Clausen, R-Calif. Assemblyman Edwin Z’berg, 
D-Sacramento, was moderator. 

McCloskey conceded that the bill which 
passed the Senate 77-6 on Nov. 1 under spon- 
sorship of Sen. Thomas Kuchel, R-Calif., was 
far short of the Sierra Club's goal of a com- 
prehensive 90,000-acre national park. The 
bill now under study by a House committee, 
calls for preservation of some 60,000 acres 
primarily in two areas along the northern 
coast. 

“There is a widespread acceptance of this 
compromise,” McCloskey said. 

He said the Kuchel bill, which the ad- 
ministration supports, would save about 
12,000 acres of virgin redwoods which other- 
wise would be harvested by timber companies. 

McCloskey and Callahan differed on the 
adequacy of an estimated $100 million 
planned by Congress to finance park acquisi- 
tion. If the plan is approved the park would 
be assembled from existing state redwood 
parks, private timber holdings, and an ex- 
change with other federally held forest lands. 

McCloskey said the influx of an estimated 
2% million visitors after the park is devel- 
oped in 1969 would serve to compensate for 
the investment. 

Callahan said the estimate of land acquisi- 
tion costs were low, citing the high expendi- 
ture the federal government had encountered 
in buying land near the Pt. Reyes National 
Seashore. 

Paschke and Callahan both said many of 
the prime redwood stands already were pre- 
served in state parks which could be made 
more attractive to tourists by development 
of additional visitor facilities, including bet- 
ter access roads. 

McCloskey also criticized policies of some 
redwood companies holding land set aside for 
development in the Senate park bill. He said 
the companies had violated an agreement 
with congressional committees by cutting 
timber on acreage earmarked for the park. 

Callahan said the proposal was “fraudu- 
lent” because it would siphon needed money 
for park and recreation development in the 
north to establish a park for redwoods which 
are now protected by the state. 


LUMBER Firm Vows No PARK CUTTING 

WASHINGTON —Georgia Pacific Corp. prom- 
ised Friday not to cut any more redwood trees 
in Northern California within the boundary 
of the Senate-approved Redwood National 
Park. 

Thomas Mitchell, executive representative 
of the lumber company, said the pledge to 
key members of Congress would extend 
through next year's session of Congress while 
the House considers the park bill. 

He said the company had advised Sen. 
Jackson in June that it would be necessary 
to resume limited operations in some areas, 
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but it would not eut adjacent to Red wood 


2 Creek. 


He said m August; the company did start 
cutting a mixed stand of redwoods and fir 
trees three-fourths of a mile from the creek. 

This area, he said, may be in the boundary 
of the park as proposed in the bill passed by 
the Senate Nov. 1, but it is difficult to deter- 
mine because of the absence of precise in- 
formation. 


From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
Nov. 17, 1967] 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC DENIES KNOWING PARK 
BOUNDARIES 


The Georgia-Pacific Corp., says is did not 
know a 40-acre site it has been logging in 
Humboldt County is included in the pro- 
posed boundaries of the red wood national 
park. 

Robert Lee, head of public relations for the 
Portland, Ore., firm, asserted “the minute we 
had a clear definition of what the boundaries 
were going to be our orders were to cut noth- 
ing and we are not cutting anything in this 
area. 

“We have removed some downed timber in 
this piece of ground that is now included but 
we are not cutting now.” 


LOBBYIST CONFIRMS 


Thomas F. Mitchell, the company’s Wash- 
ington lobbyist, also claimed yesterday the 
cuting was done before the new park bound- 
aries were known. 

A staff member of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee said last night that Mitchell was fur- 
nished complete maps, began tracing them, 
then tired and quit before he was through. 


ARCATA FIRM CONGRATULATED 


A representative of the Arcata Co., one of 
the four logging companies with land within 
the proposed boundaries, did finish, however, 
and this firm has been congratulated for its 
observance of the future park lines. 

Georgia-Pacific, Arcata, Simpson Siber and 
the Miller-Rellim Redwood Co. in 1966 vol- 
untarily agreed to halt cutting on land under 
consideration for the park. 

The bill with its boundaries came out of 
a senate committee on Oct, 12 and the con- 
servationist Sierra Club reported fresh cut- 
ting Oct. 22 and said the area cut has ex- 
panded since. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA VOTER AND 
MIDWAY AIRPORT 


Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not always simple to raise 
sufficient local and Federal funds to build 
a modern airport. Ever since the Federal 
Aviation Administration concluded on 
May 15, 1967, that— 

The long-range airport requirements of the 
people of southern West Virginia are best 
met, and the public interest best served, by 
the least-cost development of a midway re- 
gional airport— 


tween Charleston and Huntington, 
efforts have been underway to raise the 
necessary local funds. Cabell and Putnam 
Counties successfully voted their sup- 
porting local matching funds in separate 
bond elections, and although Kanawha 
County rejected their bond issue, the 
total vote in these three counties was 
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34,000 to 28,000 in favor of funding the 
Midway Airport. I am confident that this 
vital jetport will be built. 

Numerous references have been made 
to the possible handicaps. imposed on 
West Virginia University. if a Midway 
Airport were constructed. In the light of 
these references, I was interested to read 
recently an article by Thomas D. Han- 
kins on this issue. Mr. Hankins is an 
economic geographer specializing in 
urban studies and development for the 
West- Virginia University Appalachian 
Center, I do not agree with some of his 
conclusions concerning the use of STOL- 
type aircraft, which both the aviation ex- 
perts in the Federal Government, and the 
potential airline users now agree are only 
on the drawing board and are many 
years away for commerelal use; and when 
used, they will be utilized primarily for 
short hops between crowded urban areas 
instead of serving trunkline traffic. 
However, I have long since come to the 
conclusion that all cannot be black and 
white in the complex issue of airport 
problems. If everyone recognized the fact 
that he occasionally can be wrong, we 
would make faster progress toward solv- 
ing these perplexing problems. 

I believe that Mr. Hankins analysis is 
well worth pondering by those who are 
sincerely interested in achieving progress 
in West Virginia. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I am having reprinted the text of 
Mr. Hankins’ article which appeared in 
“Jus et Factum,” the publication of the 
Student Bar Association, College of Law, 
West Virginia University, for November 
1967: 

THE BAFFLING WEST VIRGINIA VOTER 
(By Thomas D. Hankins) 


(Nore.—Recently, the voters of Kanawha 
County defeated several bond issues. One of 
these was for the building of a jet airport 
between the cities of Huntington and 
Charleston. In light of the results of this vote, 
Jus et Factum is offering the comments of an 
economic geographer who has specialized in 
urban studies and development for the West 
Virginia University Appalachian Center.) 

West Virginians baffle most observers be- 
cause they so often act against their own 
self-interest. The most recent example of 
this was provided by the voters of Kanawha 
County. On October 24th, the electorate of 
that county rejected four proposals to bond 
themselves for expenditures both within their 
county and also in neighboring Putnam 
County. The proposal involving Putnam 
County was the most publicized of the four 
issues. For months after Congressman Hech- 
ler began advocating a midway location as 
an alternative to Kanawha County site, the 
debate raged over the proper location for a 
jetport to serve Charleston, Huntington, and 
surrounding areas. The three other rejected 
issues were to have provided money for school 
construction and a wide variety of general 
improvements, including an outstanding 
park system, initial financing for a graduate 
study center, a new court house, and local 
flood and fire protection facilities—all in 
Kanawha County. The following remarks are 
addressed first to the significance of the re- 
jection of these proposals and second to the 
question of why the proposals were rejected. 

The Charleston-Huntington area may face 
a deterioration of airline service as a result 
of the midway rejection, especially over the 
short-run. This will not, in my opinion, be 
a crippling blow to the region's present econ- 
omy or future development. Alternatives to 
midway will be considered, and out of neces- 
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sity something will be done to provide the 
needed facilities. Also, it is very possible that 
STOL-type aircraft, able to use the shorter 
runways of close-in airports like Kanawha, 
will be developed for efficient service. It is 
other more serious reasons that this possible 
loss of airline service cause me sorrow over 
the rejection of the midway proposal. 

No West Virginia county has the popula- 
tion or the resources to construct by itself 
many of the facilities demanded by today’s 
citizens. A jetport is one example; health 
centers for referral of patients requiring spe- 
cial skills and equipment and centers for 
graduate study are others. To get the addi- 
tional resources necessary for such projects, 
counties may seek state support, federal sup- 
port, or support from other counties. Federal 
and state support are common today. Coop- 
erative efforts among counties are not. 


POTENTIAL OF COOPERATIVE ACTION 


Midway could have been an outstanding 
example of the potential of this type of co- 
operative county action. Each of the three 
counties would have benefited from a first- 
class facility which would serve its citizens 
at least as well as any facility it could de- 
velop alone, and this would have been only 
the beginning. On at least one problem Cabell 
and Kanawha Counties would have been 
working together rather than against one an- 
other. The cities of Charleston and Hunting- 
ton would have been forced to concentrate 
their attention on the area towards which 
both are growing and which both strongly 
influence. Each county could hardly help but 
become more aware of how significantly it is 
affected by developments in the other or in 
Putnam County. The success of this attempt 
could have stimulated a multitude of such 
cooperative efforts throughout the state, 
thereby producing tremendous improvements 
in the quality of facilities and services avail- 
able to West Virginia’s residents. 

All of this could have been. The voters of 
Kanawha County have said that it will 
not be. 

Midway may have been to radical or too 
far away for the voters of Kanawha County 
to support. The same cannot be said for the 
three other proposals. The schools, fire pro- 
tection, flood protection, and park proposals 
were simple plans for projects that were to 
have been carried out inside of Kanawha 
County and that would have benefited di- 
rectly and appreciably every inhabitant of 
the county. When they rejected the midway 
proposal, Kanawha County voters merely 
stabbed themselves in the back. When they 
rejected the schools and general improve- 
ments issues, they twisted the knife. 


NEW ADVANTAGES IN KANAWHA COUNTY 


The labor force in the United States is 
more prosperous and has more opportuni- 
ties today than ever before. Skilled white- 
collar and blue-collar workers have the op- 
portunity to choose their place of employ- 
ment and their employer. Business and in- 
dustry realize this, and for that reason 
amenities are now considered, along with 
raw materials, markets, transportation facil- 
ities, and other traditional factors, in deter- 
mining sites for new or expanding businesses, 
A recently published bibliography of indus- 


trial location studies lists over 25 reports, 


documenting the importance of educational, 
recreational, and cultural facilities in in- 
fluencing business location. Extremely fa- 
vorable circumstances are required to lure 
an employer into an area that has less than 
average schools, parks, and fire protection, 
to say nothing of the presence of flood 
hazards. Kanawha County provides such an 
advantageous location for only very, very few 
employers. 

The schools and general improvements 
issues would have cost very little, but they 
would have paid for themselves many times 
over by allowing Kanawha County to remain 
competitive with other areas as a safe, 
pleasant place to live. Without such im- 
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provements as those the voters rejected, it 
will not compete, and its residents are des- 
tinued to continue to see more people moving 
out of the county than moving into it. 

The question of why these bond issues 
failed is a fascinating one. It is also one 
for which nearly everyone has an answer, 
and, of course, they should. After all, this 
sort of thing has been going on throughout 
West Virginia for years. I have no new 
answer to the question, only comments 
about three of the statements frequently 
offered as reasons for rejection of the is- 
sues. 

SPREADING COSTS FOR TAXPAYERS 


The midway location in Putnam County 
obviously played an important role in the 
defeat of the jetport issue. The usual ex- 
planation for this is that the Kanawha 
voters did not want to authorize the use of 
their money outside of Kanawha County, 
where they would have no control over it. 
If, indeed, the voters did think this, they 
were foolish. The bond issue proposal spread 
the cost of the jetport over a large number 
of people making the cost to the Kanawha 
taxpayer a minimum. The difference between 
the total cost and Kanawha County’s share 
remained in the taxpayer’s pockets. What 
more control over his money can a man 
have than to have it in his own pocket? 

A major aspect of sharing expenditures 
among counties is that it makes it possible 
for the counties to have projects which would 
otherwise be possible only with federal or 
state aid. This means that there is much 
more local control because the only require- 
ments or restrictions are those which the 
citizens of the local counties agree upon. 
The efficiency of the tax funds is much 
greater when used this way too, because the 
money is not filtered through some large 
and bungling bureaucracy that siphons off 
a large portion of the funds. This type of 
approach is that traditionally espoused by 
the GOP, but many of the voters of normally 
Republican Kanawha County appear to have 
rejected this bit of philosophy. 


PERSONAL BENEFIT FOR KANAWHA COUNTY 


A second reason given for voting no“ is 
the fact that Kanawha residents saw little, 
or only uncertain, personal benefit to be de- 
rived from the issues. This is probably the 
most important factor of all. Time and again, 
studies of individual behavior have shown 
that unless there is a clear gain to be re- 
ceived, people will not invest their time or 
money. 

In this case, the benefits to be derived were 
certainly not clear to most of the electorate. 
Doubts are easily raised. Those vested in- 
terests who stood to profit by maintenance of 
the status quo raised them. Witness the ad- 
vertisements by the Kanawha County Tax 
Fact Finders Association in the Charleston 
papers. Making matters still worse were the 
misleading claims by the proponents and 
opponents of the various issues. Midway op- 
ponents claimed an unrealistic travel time to 
midway by conveniently ignoring the fact 
that by the time an airport was built, a lim- 
ited access expressway would link Cow Creek 
with Capitol Street. Midway supporters im- 
plied that all airport users living west of 
Charleston could reach midway more quickly 
than Kanawha, a claim that is scarcely true. 
What does a voter do when confronted with 
so many conflicting opinions and half truths? 
Many take the “safe” alternative and vote 
“no.” Not until the local electorate becomes 


more aware of the many direct relationships 
between community action and improve- 


ments in its own living standards will we 
see election results that show evidence of 
some sort of weighing of the individual is- 
sues rather than the safe and sure “no” 
vote. 

Finally, some may claim that the school 
proposals failed because they were on the 
same ballot with the mid-way issue. If this 
is true, it is an indication of the electorate, 
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not the officials who decided to put all of the 
issues on a single ballot. The officials did 
their duty at the least expense to the taxpay- 
ers, Maybe 60 per cent of the Kanawha voters 
did favor the school proposals, but by not 
voting they made a bed in which they and 
their children must now lie. 

All is not dark for this aspect of southern 
West Virginia’s future, however. Putnam 
and Cabell Counties have shown a willingness 
to work together. Perhaps they will find an- 
other $2.5 million from their own sources 
(equal to only about $1.00 per person per 
year) to build midway. And just perhaps 
they, and maybe even Mason and Lincoln 
Counties, as well, will be so happy with the 
results of their cooperation that they will 
not stop with midway but will go on to build 
a regional park system, a network of flood 
control projects, and a graduate study cen- 
ter. 


CONGRESSIONAL PAGES 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include an article 
by Catharine Clark which appeared in 
the December 3, 1967, issue of the Par- 
kersburg News: 


SERVING AS CONGRESSIONAL PAGES WILL ENRICH 
LIFE For AREA Boys 


(By Catharine Clark) 


Because four lucky chaps from Wood 
county high schools are going to have the 
exciting experience of being pageboys in the 
Congress of the United States, many others 
of us are going to learn more about this 
worthwhile opportunity that comes only 
to a few young men each year. 

The Hon. Ken Hechler, Congressman from 
the Fourth Congressional District, is using 
his opportunity to appoint pageboys (of 
which there are only 50 serving at any time 
in the Congress) by offering a two-month 
appointment to each school in the fourth 
district. He is starting with Parkersburg High 
School to be followed by Parkersburg South, 
Williamstown and Parkersburg Catholic, 
from where he will move on to selections 
from each of the other 12 counties in the 
district. 

Each boy will be in the eleventh grade, 
will be between 14 and 18 years of age, will 
have maintained an average of at least “C” 
before his selection, and will keep his marks 
that high in the Capitol Page School while 
he is in Washington. 

IN CLASS AT 6:30 A.M. 

The Capitol Page School will be an experi- 
ence in itself. It is located in the Library of 
Congress, and classes are conducted from 
6:30 a.m. until 9:45 a.m.! 

“Six-thirty a.m. often finds sleepy stu- 
dents, especially when there has been a late 
session, for the boys are on duty until the 
Congress recesses,” wrote Curtis May, page 
boy a few years back, in an article for the 
Washington Star. 

“On these mornings-after, there is under- 
standably little preparation, but by way of 
compensation for early and late sessions, the 
small classes permit much individual atten- 
tion.” 

How is it to teach in such a school? 

LOVE OR HATE 


“You either love to teach here or you 
hate it.“ Dr. Henry DeKeyser, principal of 
the Capitol Page School, says. 

It is rather interesting to explore the way 
that class requirements at home will be met 
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while the first Wood county boy has his great 
experience on the floor of the Congress and 
meets his early classes at Capitol Page. 

Principal J. D. Fultineer says that pro- 
grammed courses (if the page should hap- 
pen to be taking something like a pro- 
grammed mathematics course) will easily 
move along on the same pattern as the home 
course, Programmed material allows the stu- 
dent to proceed at his own rate of speed. 
For other courses the assignments will be 
sent to Washington. 

The pages from here will not feel like true 
wearers of the colors; they will be rather like 
transients in page school, it would appear, 
for some pages attend there for the full four 
years. Most pages are studying college en- 
trance programs, 

Although pages have been on the Capital 
scene for more than 150 years when Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay appointed a nine- 
year-old boy to be the first Senate page, the 
Capitol Page School has been in existence 
only since December, 1931. It's small, ver- 
satile, resilient faculty copes with the edu- 
cation needed to fit the systems of 50 states 
and the requirements of as many colleges as 
the students plan to apply to. 

One can imagine the practical classroom 
discussions that must go on in school after 
the students have spent a day with the most 
powerful legislative group in the world. 


ON CALL 


On the job Congressional pages are seated 
on a bench near a set of lights that respond 
to call buttons located between the repre- 
sentatives seats. Pages may be sent to li- 
braries, document rooms or office buildings 
to secure materials. Before they report to 
their seats they will have filed the Congres- 
sional Records and the calendar of business 
on the Representatives’ desks. They will 
have placed a supply of paper, ink, pens and 
pencils at each seat. 

In addition to going out for materials, 
they carry bills and resolutions from the Con- 
gressmen to the desk for introduction, or 
memoranda to the rostrum; they will call 
Members to the telephone or let them know 
when constituents are in the lobby or re- 
ception room. 

Pages still look back to their most exciting 
day as March 1, 1954, when four Puerto Rican 
Nationalists shot five Congressmen and just 
missed a number of pages. That day they 
added stretcher bearing to their duties. 

There are 28 Senate pages and four from 
the Supreme Court. There was a day when 
Supreme Court pages could not be taller 
than the height of the high backed chairs 
of the justices, and when they wore dark 
blue knicker suits. Today, height is not a part 
of the requirement and all pages wear long- 
trousered blue sults, white shirts, black ties, 
black socks and black shoes. 

One of the highlights of the page’s career 
that remains as background for the re- 
mainder of his life is the opportunity to 
see, and sometimes to meet, celebrities from 
his own government, the governments of 
foreign states, the stage, world of sports and 
if anyone drops in from Mars—to take a peek 
at him too. 

Thanks, Ken Hechler, for an outstanding 
opportunity a selected group of our youth 
will have to share with all the rest! 


THE LATE FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
bere MorpxHy] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to pay tribute to 
the memory of the late Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 
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Cardinal Spellman’s life can best be 
summarized, I think, in his own words on 
the occasion of his appointment as arch- 
bishop of New York in 1939, when he 
said: 

I shall pray as if everything depended on 
God, I shall work as if everything depended 
on me. 


Since 1939, his congregation has dou- 
bled to almost 2 million; in that span of 
time he initiated construction valued at 
more than $500 million which was spread 
over an archdiocese of 4,717 square miles 
from Staten Island to Ulster County; the 
number of parishes increased to over 400 
and the number of schools from 130 to 
more than 425. The $11 million Found- 
ling Hospital is one of his crowning 
achievements, the administration of the 
world’s largest orphanage, Mount Lo- 
retto, and the system of Catholic-sup- 
ported schools bears his personal mark. 

But while his record of growth and con- 
struction is impressive, we honor him 
today for much more than tangible 
achievements. As vicar general for 
Roman Catholics in the U.S. Armed 
Forces for 27 years, Cardinal Spellman 
was responsible for the spiritual care of 
millions of Roman Catholic service men 
and women serving at home and abroad. 
His service as vicar general went far be- 
yond the requirements of the job, how- 
ever, because he loved his country with a 
dedicated patriotism which inspired men 
everywhere. This year in a speech at 
West Point, when he received the Syl- 
vanus Thayer Award, he expressed this 
patriotism in a simple but eloquent man- 
ner. He said: 

Before the world “America stands for ma- 
terial wealth and for power, but she stands 
for so much more. The Flag in which we 
glory symbolizes freedom, justice, compas- 
sion toward our fellow man. It is the very 
contradiction of tyranny, and the message 
of that Flag is peace. 

With rapt heart I recall the sight of our 
Flag at the masthead of a ship, weaving 
bright colors above the turbulent waters, 
beneath a sullen grey sky—which seemed to 
reflect the world of today, dark with fore- 
boding of troubles yet to come, grey with 
the clouds of present evils and errors of 
the past. 

But suddenly a gust of wind catches the 
listless standard and there, challenging the 
somber colors of the sky, our Nation’s banner 
files: red with charity for all men and all 
Nations of good-will—red too with courage 
to achieve the liberties of man by personal 
suffering and sacrifice; white for the basic 
righteousness of our national purpose; blue 
for our trust and confidence in God. 

This is what America means to me. 


This deep feeling of patriotism went 
beyond words; he devoted much of his 
time to his country. Beginning in World 
War II and during the Korean conflict 
he visited servicemen at Christmastime 
both at home and overseas, Korea, and 
he spent the last two Christmases with 
our fighting men in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the world has lost a great 
man, but we have not lost what he repre- 
sented and what he left behind; these are 
things that do not pass with the death 
of a man, and they will be ours forever. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I will be 
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happy to yield to my colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague from New York in 
mourning the passing of one of our great 
religious leaders, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, It was my privilege to know the 
cardinal during his lifetime, and know 
of his dedication to all humans of all 
races throughout the world. His passing 
leaves a void, and I am sure that all 
those who knew him or had come in 
contact with him at any time realize the 
great loss that we suffer here today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a deep sadness 
that I rise today to note the passing and 
honor the memory of one of the world’s 
truly great religious leaders, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New 
York. 

A man of deep religious convictions, 
His Eminence was profoundly dedicated 
to the principle of equal justice for all. 
Constantly concerned for the poor, the 
sick, and the unfortunate, Cardinal 
Spellman expended his substance in nu- 
merous charitable endeavors. He died as 
he lived, and it is noteworthy that his 
last public appearance on the eve of his 
death was at a charity dinner. 

A militant anti-Communist and a de- 
voted American, the cardinal continu- 
ally stressed the virtues of patriotism. As 
military vicar of our Armed Forces, he 
considered it his duty, even at an ad- 
vanced age, to visit our military forces 
throughout the world at Christmastime 
to bring them spiritual comfort and the 
sure knowledge that their sacrifices were 
not forgotten. 

Cardinal Spellman had jurisdiction 
over the second largest archdiocese in 
the United States, comprising some 4,717 
square miles and nearly 2 million Cath- 
olics. Responsible for the construction 
and operation of hundreds of churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other charitable 
institutions, His Eminence was widely 
recognized as an exceptionally talented 
administrator who had a keen insight 
into the complexities of business and fi- 
nance. 

His unusual talents and abilities were 
recognized at an early age when he was 
singled out for service at the Vatican 
prior to World War II, and there became 
a close friend and confidant of the late 
Pope Pius XII. Later, his friendship with 
the present Pope, Paul VI, resulted in the 
historic appearance of His Holiness be- 
fore the United Nations in 1965. The true 
value of his uncommon abilities was per- 
haps best illustrated last year when the 
Vatican requested all bishops over age 75 
to submit their resignations. When Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman submitted his it 
was turned down. 

I knew His Eminence for many years, 
and always found him a genial and warm 
friend with a sparkling sense of humor 
and a diverse knowledge of national and 
international affairs. His passing is a 
great loss, not only to those who knew 
him, but also to those of every race and 
creed throughout the world who knew 
only of his great works on behalf of his 
fellow men. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
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the gentlewoman from Brooklyn [Mrs. 
KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from New York, a resident 
of the archdiocese of New York, for se- 
curing this time, so that we can pay per- 
sonal tribute to our beloved Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert Southwell, an 
English poet who was martyred in 1595, 
in his last letter to a dear friend, Thomas 
Howard, wrote: 

Death is too ordinary a thing to seem 
any novelty, being a familiar guest in every 
house. Since his coming is expected and his 
errand not unknown, neither should his 
presence be feared, nor his effects lamented. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman was no 
stranger to death, as he himself moved 
among the soldiers of many wars in his 
capacity as the Military Vicar to the 
American Catholics of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. He feared it not. 

On December 2, 1967, my very dear 
friend and the respected spiritual leader 
of over 2 million members of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of New York, His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
the dean of American cardinals, passed 
to his eternal reward. I wish to express 
not only my personal sorrow and the 
sorrow of my entire family at His 
Eminence’s passing, but the sorrow of 
my constituents of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

As a religious leader, His Eminence 
commanded the respect and the admira- 
tion of not only Roman Catholics, but of 
persons of all faiths and denominations. 
He was a valiant and courageous 
leader, whose energy, sense of humor, 
and kindliness made him a figure 
prominent around the world. 

Cardinal Spellman’s greatest attribute 
was his charitableness. No one can deny 
or forget his gifts to all peoples and na- 
tions. His generosity, however, cannot be 
measured in material gifts alone. His 
true charity was his giving of himself to 
help others and his concerns for the 
rights of all people. And this was es- 
pecially exemplified by his numerous 
journeys to be with our servicemen 
throughout the world. 

As à man, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
gave generously of himself. In his daily 
appointments, His Eminence met with 
many persons of varying beliefs and lis- 
tened sympathetically to their problems. 
He enjoyed meeting and conversing with 
“the man on the street,” and he was 
sought after to grace the dais of many 
public affairs. 

In this age of evolution and change, 
he was a man of firm convictions and at 
times, to some, he expressed controver- 
sial opinions cn public matters. For this 
and many other reasons, I know that he 
will be missed. 

My feelings at this time are best ex- 
pressed by the 50th chapter of the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus: 

He shone in his days as the morning star 
in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at 
the full. And as the sun when it shineth, so 
did he shine in the Temple of God. And as 
the rainbow giving light in the bright clouds, 
and as the flower of roses in the days of the 
spring, and as the lilies that are on the brink 
of the water, and as the sweet-smelling 
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frankincense in the time of summer; as a 
bright fire, and frankincense burning in the 
fire; as a massy vessel of gold, adorned with 
every precious stone; as an olive tree budding 
forth, and as a cypress tree rearing itself on 
high, when he put on the robe of glory, and 
was clothed with the perfection of power. 
When he went up to the holy altar, he hon- 
ored the vesture of holiness. 


Mr. Speaker, my life was made richer 
for having known Cardinal Spellman, 
and I assure you I will always revere the 
memories of his friendship, his kindness, 
and his understanding. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Queens County [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Murpuy] for his beautiful words. I 
wish to join with my colleagues from the 
Empire State in paying tribute to one of 
mankind’s great spiritual leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, the world lost a beautiful 
human being, as well as an exemplifica- 
tion of a man of God, when the arch- 
bishop of New York, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, passed on to his eternal re- 
ward on December 2, 1967. 

Already honored for his dedicated work 
for his church, Cardinal Spellman was 
known in the minds and hearts of man- 
kind everywhere as a man forthright in 
the expression of his principles and skill- 
ful in the elucidation of the basic truths 
of complex affairs. As a planner of al- 
most intuitive foresight, he erected both 
material and spiritual monuments to his 
God and his country. As an administra- 
tor, he carefully, but firmly guided his 
plans and dreams into fruition. As a sen- 
sitive, but dedicated human being, he 
held strongly to his convictions without 
ever losing his sense of humor, or his 
kindness. As a clergyman, he served a 
vast and varied diocese, while always 
maintaining the simple, unaffected, and 
humble spirit of the parish priest. 

I, and Iam sure the whole country, will 
long cherish the memory of a wonderful 
human being, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my colleague from 
Kings County [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the gentleman’s very eloquent message 
of eulogy for His Eminence Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman. 

Mr. Speaker, as did many other men 
in public life, I had the good fortune to 
have the friendship of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. To observe 
him close at hand there was immediately 
evidenced his great humility. To watch 
him from afar as he moved through the 
life of a world churchman, the life of 
a priest, and the life of a great citizen, 
his stature became epochal in effect. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MourpPHy] has said, the men at the front 
will miss their beloved friend, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, this Christmas. As 
the vicar of the military ordinariate and 
chaplain of great charity in the last 15 
years, he spent every Christmas while 
God gave him strength in some far and 
sometimes forgotten part of the world 
with the GT's. 

To recount his travel is to wonder at 
the source of his stamina and to know 
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that it must have been superhuman and 
supernatural. 

In 1951, he visited Korea, India, Hong 
Kong, Rome, and the U.S. S. Wisconsin in 
the Sea of Japan. 

In 1952, Japan, Korea, Formosa, Oki- 
nawa, the carriers Kearsarge and Essex 
and the battleship Missouri. 

In 1953, he visited Japan and Korea, 
speaking 31 times to 28,000 men. He 
visited Alaska en route to the Far East. 
He first went to Alaska in 1942 after a 
Japanese raid on the Aleutians. 

In 1954, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam, 
where there were 500,000 refugees. He 
visited Alaska and delivered a radio 
broadcast to the servicemen there. 

In 1955, he visited Thule Air Force 
Base in Greenland and troops in Alaska, 
as well as those in Korea, Japan, Oki- 
nawa, and Bangkok. 

In 1957, he again visited Alaska, Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, and also went to Greece. 

In 1958, Germany, Iceland, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Labrador. 

In 1959, Germany, Morocco, Turkey, 
and Spain. 

In 1960, he made a 17-day trip to 
Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland. 

In 1961, he went to Berlin, France, and 
England. 

In 1962, Alaska, the Philippines, Oki- 
nawa, Formosa, Saigon, Bangkok, Japan, 
Korea, Karachi, Iran, Frankfort, and 
Berlin. 

In 1963, he visited Antarctica, New 
Zealand, the Fiji Islands, and Hawaii. 

In 1964, Puerto Rico and Guantanamo 
Bay in Cuba. 

In 1965, he visited Vietnam. 

In 1966, he visited Vietnam and Frank- 
fort, Istanbul, Bangkok, Manila, Taiwan, 
Okinawa, and Hawaii. 

I am certain that if God had seen fit 
to spare him, he would have been with 
the Gl's again in South Vietnam in 1967. 

But this Christmas, responding to the 
call of his Commander on High, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, good Christian sol- 
dier of America, is going home for Christ- 
mas. His mortal remains will be laid to 
rest in his home on earth in the crypt 
below the main altar of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City. 

His soul—his spirit—his great heart, in 
love of humankind and in love of his God, 
now rests with his Creator. 

He will be home for the birthday of the 
Infant of Bethlehem. I do not know any- 
where else that Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man was more at home than when he was 
among the infants of this country in 
foundling homes and orphanages or 
wherever the needy and deprived children 
of God were gathered. 

Cardinal Spellman was a man of great 
humility. I had the good fortune to sit 
with him on public platforms. On occa- 
sion I asked him if he would mind if I 
said something about him in the speech I 
was about to make. 

Always he gave the same admonition: 

If you say anything about me, be brief. 


The best way in which I could describe 
the cardinal now on his passing would 
be to repeat his own words from What 
America Means to Me,” as follows: 
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Would we America immortal make? 

Then must we learn to live in unity— 

Neighbor with neighbor, group with groups 
be strong 

In charity, and generous with strength 

To open wide our hearts in friendly aid 

And feed and clothe the hungry and the cold. 

Thus may our land achieve enduring life: 

For only in God may men have strength to 


rise 
Above the Stygian levels of man’s hate, 
Only in God may men have strength to build 
A city and a nation that shall endure. 


The city and the Nation of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman shall and will endure 
by reason of the great gifts he brought 
to them, and the example he has given 
us. 

His desires were great for all men, and 
parsimonious only toward himself. 

He had three loves in music. He loved 
to hear “America,” “Arrivederci Roma,” 
and Danny Boy! for the eternal city 
of his religious heritage and for the 
country he loved and the ancestry he 
cherished. 

He had one burning zeal, and over- 
whelming dedication. He loved educa- 
tion. He wished the finest in learning to 
be available to every man, woman, and 
child in this country. Some have said 
he was a conservative. If it be conserva- 
tive to bring to bear upon the problems 
of the world all the force, faith, and 
energy that he could find in his church, 
then he was that kind of conservative. 
If you wish to know what effect he had 
in the affairs of his church, then read 
carefully the document, “the Constitu- 
tion on the Church in the Modern 
World,” as this was promulgated after 
the second Vatican Council. 

In chapter and verse, word for word, 
and line by line, you will find engraved 
in this immortal document the learning, 
the teaching, and the philosophy of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Individual, 
religious freedom everywhere in the 
world, was the credo of Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

The enunciation of the embracing 
Judeo-Christian principles for the 
church in its works, its operations, and 
propagation, this was the credo of Car- 
dinal Spellman. The oneness of church 
and charity, in aid to underdeveloped 
nations, to people in illness and in igno- 
rance, this was the credo of Cardinal 
Spellman. 

As he had so much to do with the 
legacy of Vatican II, with Pope John, 
and Pope Paul, Cardinal Spellman will 
be with us through the ages. His was a 
life, short in duration, as all lives are 
short; his service to mankind in length, 
depth, and breadth will be so long re- 
membered that future generations will 
say to the memory of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman: Eternal rest grant to him and 
may the perpetual light shine upon him. 

As President Johnson remarked on the 
death of Cardinal Spellman: 

The Lord has called home a man who 
served Him and all His children well. 


Cardinal Spellman was a Catholic, 
whose voice, in the President’s words, 
“was heard on the smallest parish street 
and in the highest councils of his 
church.” 

The loss of this extraordinary but 
humble man of God deprives hu- 
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manity of one of its most gallant serv- 
ants. 

I join President Johnson and the Na- 
tion in mourning his death. But, as the 
President remarked, we can find con- 
solation in our grief because “the good 
that he has done remains to enrich and 
enlighten us all.” 

In tribute to the life and good works 
of Cardinal Spellman, I insert into the 
Recorp President Johnson’s remarks, 
reflecting the sadness of a nation at its 
great loss: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

The Lord has called home a man who served 
Him and all His children well. 

Cardinal Spellman gave his life to God. For 
half a century, his faith and works were testa- 
ment to God’s enduring and universal love of 
men. 

The race of man mourns him now, for man- 
kind was his ministry. The grace of his good- 
ness touched all manner of men and nations. 
He brought to all who opened their heart to 
his spirit the miracles on which men must 
build their earthly hopes—truth and charity, 
mercy and compassion, trust in God and in 
the destiny of God’s human family. 

Cardinal Spellman was a Catholic. His life- 
time was devoted to uniquely catholic pur- 
pose. His voice was heard on the smallest 
parish street and in the highest councils of 
his Church. He was both pastor and states- 
man, an apostle of progress whose influence 
was felt wherever problem or promise touched 
his pulpit or his world. 

Americans will never forget that he was 
the Vicar of our Armed Forces, This will be 
the first Christmas for many years when 
thousands of our sons will not know the com- 
fort of his presence. But this Christmas in 
Vietnam, men will recall the courage of his 
faith that peace on earth will come to men 
of good will. 

For all the extraordinary fullness and di- 
versity of his life, this Prince of the Church 
lived and died a humble priest. 

That is all he wished. That is how he would 
wish us to remember him. “Those ministers,” 
he once said, “who are endowed with sacred 
power are servants of their brethren. The 
higher one rises in the Church, the lower, in 
a sense, does he become.” 

This good and gallant servant of our world 
is gone. But the good that he has done re- 
mains to enrich and enlighten us all. In my 
own grief, I find comfort in that thought. 
Cardinal Spellman was my close and cher- 
ished friend of many years. I pray that the 
American family, as my own, will be consoled 
by this truth: As God has taken away this 
day, He has given us the blessings of His 
disciple’s works for all our days. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. As a resident 
of the diocese of Buffalo, neighboring 
the archdiocese of New York, I would 
like to say a few words for myself and 
for some of my constituents. Cardinal 
Spellman was well known in the Buffalo 
diocese, which has over 1 million Catho- 
lics, and he had many friends and ad- 
mirers in Buffalo. He made many visits 
to our city. 

Indeed, I have the memory of his 
presenting me with my diploma when I 
graduated in 1950 from the Jesuit college 
in Buffalo, Canisius College. 

I think all of us in public life admired 
the Cardinal for his devotion to the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
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to the American servicemen, to infants, 
and for his many other good works. 

I know that I speak for all those whom 
I represent in saying that it is indeed a 
time of sadness for us to lose this dedi- 
cated religious leader. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

I am privileged to yield now to my 
colleague from New York [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tremendously hon- 
ored to be able to join at this time with 
my colleagues in paying respect to this 
great man, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
who died on Saturday at the age of 78. 
He was spiritual adviser to millions of 
Roman Catholics in New York, Vicar 
General of the Roman Catholics in the 
armed services, and a man of tremen- 
dous and constant friendship, of firm 
patriotism, and of great ecumenical 
spirit. 

I am sure all Christians and men of 
good will throughout this world will join 
with Cardinal Spellman’s Lord, who, I 
am sure, said: 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN-——LOVER OF PEACE 
AND THE LITTLE PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kerru] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in expressing great sorrow and 
a sense of personal loss at the passing 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

I regret not only the death of an out- 
standing churchman at a time when the 
church is moving forward in a new era 
of involvement in social problems and 
ecumenical activity—but also the loss 
of a neighbor and friend. Cardinal Spell- 
man’s hometown was Whitman, Mass— 
next door to my hometown of Brockton, 
and one of the towns in my congressional 
district. 

The people of Whitman remember the 
cardinal as a warm, gentle man, who was 
never too busy to greet an old friend or 
make a new one. Despite his position of 
power and responsibility, he never forgot 
his hometown and his friends. Clinton 
G. Bradshaw, chairman of the Whitman 
Board of Selectmen, summed up the con- 
sensus among Whitman residents when 
he said: 

The town has lost its most famous son, but 
his accomplishments as one of the most 
eminent churchmen of the time will be a 
legacy of which we will always be proud. He 
was a great but humble man and Whitman 
will always boast of him as her native son. 


Yesterday, Ralph Tedeschi, a friend 
and constituent, reflected on the car- 
dinal’s courage and stamina during 
World War II: 

Whenever he met someone overseas from 
around here or from Boston, he always took 
down their name and address and wrote a 
personal letter to the parents of each one. 
There must have been thousands. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was one of those thou- 
sands. I saw “Powerhouse,” as he was 
affectionately called by those of us at the 
front, several times during my overseas 
service. He had an extraordinary memory 
for names and faces—and he seemed 
to treasure particularly his boyhood 
friends. He invariably would ask me when 
our paths crossed to say hello to mutual 
friends in Brockton and Whitman. 

His friends were legion—of all re- 
ligions, social classes, and professions. 
His passing has created a void for all 
of us who knew, loved, and respected him. 
In an outstanding editorial, the Brock- 
ton Enterprise today paid tribute to 
Whitman’s famous son, who is remem- 
bered by those who knew him best for 
“his love of peace and the little people.” 
Mr. Speaker, my own words could not im- 
prove upon the sentiments expressed in 
this editorial, and I would like to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN 

Francis Cardinal Spellman was one of the 
great men of our times. He not only was a 
prince of the Roman Catholic Church, he 
was the friend and confident of Popes and 
Heads of State, Mighty Financiers and other 
shapers of the world destiny. 

But those who knew Cardinal Spellman 
best remember him for his love of peace and 
the little people. 

His kindly smile and words of wisdom will 
long be remembered by the thousands to 
whom he gave First Communion in his long 
service, first as a Curate and later as a Parish 
Priest and Bisnop. 

In his post as vicar of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, he traveled hundreds 
of thousands of miles at Christmastime each 
year to be with the servicemen of all faiths 
on far-flung battle fronts of the world. His 
advancing years and failing health did not 
stop him. He returned each time grieved by 
the misery and suffering he had seen. That 
was the kind of man he was. 

We in the Brockton area felt a sense of 
pride when we boasted that he was born in 
Whitman and as a youngster was a carrier 
boy for this newspaper. Only a few short 
weeks ago, his home town dedicated a monu- 
ment to him on the lawn of the town hall. He 
came from New York for the occasion and 
his eyes twinkled as he gave humble thanks 
and spoke proudly of his “Hometown.” 

His passing will leave a void for his family 
and the hundreds of thousands who knew 
him. May his love of peace and people be an 
example to others, whether they be greats 
the world over or just little people. 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend (Mr. MurPHY] the gentleman 
from New York for yielding. 

I join with his remarks and the senti- 
ments expressed in behalf of the late 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. I thank my 
friend for permitting me to take this time 
to pay my personal respects to a humble 
man, a great religious leader, and a great 
American. 

It is my prayer that the one God who 
created us all will look kindly upon the 
late Francis Cardinal Spellman, and may 
he be a messenger for good and for peace 
to all mankind. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am privileged to yield to the 
distinguishe< Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
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bells tolled yesterday in the great Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick in New York’s Fifth 
Avenue, thousands of mourners came 
through the rain to say goodbye to a 
loved and respected friend, and to offer 
their prayers. Cardinal Spellman's 
friends were many, and included a good 
many people whom he had never met, but 
who had been touched by his kindness 
throughout the many years of his priest- 
hood. A cathedral usher said yesterday: 

I see many persons crying, and not only 
women. 


Conspicous among the mourners were 
a number of American servicemen. Those 
men present at the cathedral were 
joined in spirit by the thousands of Ro- 
man Catholic men and women of our 
Armed Forces the world over, as well as 
for members of our Armed Forces of all 
other religious creeds and convictions. As 
vicar general for Roman Catholics in the 
U.S. Armed Forces, the cardinal held a 
special place in the hearts of servicemen, 
and they in his. 

He spent the past two Christmas sea- 
sons with the troops in Vietnam. At his 
last public appearance Friday evening, 
he discussed the plans for this year’s trip, 
despite his recent decline in health. 

Although the tasks of administrator to 
the world’s largest archdiocese are al- 
most overwhelming, Cardinal Spellman 
always found the time to carry on his 
work with servicemen. This dedication 
was characteristic of the zeal and energy 
the cardinal carried into every under- 
taking he was engaged in. Under diffi- 
culties, he gave of himself fully. His trips 
each year to visit the fighting men were 
long and exhausting. He packed more 
into a day than three normal men could 
have, and through it all, never lost the 
good humor, the twinkling eye, and the 
kindness of manner for which he was so 
well known and so well loved. 

Like the servicemen for whom he cared, 
Cardinal Spellman saw his duty and 
never turned from it. He was a man of 
deep convictions, and he would fight for 
those principles in which he believed. He 
was indeed a soldier of the Lord. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen yesterday com- 
mented on Cardinal Spellman’s service to 
the men and women of the Armed Forces 
when he said: 

The battlefields and soldiers will mourn. 


The bishop, in one of the most eloquent 
of all yesterday’s tributes, went on to say: 

The missions will grieve, for they have lost 
their open-handed friend. Church history will 
write finis to him who wrote so large on its 
pages. The death of a great man like Cardinal 
Spellman gathers up all humanity into one 
heart shedding one common tear. In life, he 
claimed our attention, our respect and our 
love. That does not deny him in death the 
more beautiful tribute of our prayers. 


Cardinal Spellman was an outstanding 
administrator. His abilities will be sorely 
missed in New York, for he was a tireless 
worker and planner, capable of seeing 
effects far into the future, and a very 
skillful manager. Nothing was too com- 
plex for his administrative skills, and he 
dismissed each task only after it had 
been done thoroughly and well. 

Cardinal Spellman was a leader in 
ecumenism, not only in church councils, 
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but in his own personal and official deal- 
ings with members and leaders of other 
faiths. Personal tributes poured in from 
all churches—from their leaders, and 
their members. 

These heartfelt tributes speak for 
themselves, and speak also of the warm 
and human spirit of this man who was 
more than a Catholic prelate. He was a 
man of God, and as such, a friend to all. 

The rector of a Fifth Avenue Episcopal 
church spoke of the cardinal as “our 
good friend and neighbor, a great Chris- 
tian and a great American.” He spoke 
of Cardinal Spellman’s constant friend- 
liness“ and his ecumenical spirit. 

The archbishop who heads the Greek 
Orthodox Church in the Americas called 
the cardinal's death a loss to all human- 
ity. In a warm sermon, the Reverend Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale said “The cardi- 
nal was one of the most lovable human 
beings I ever knew. He also had an enor- 
mous sense of humor.“ And he went on 
to recall some of the many incidents in 
his own association with Cardinal Spell- 
man which showed the warmth and hu- 
manity of this man we mourn. 

But it was His Holiness Pope Paul who 
summed up the spirit and soul of Cardi- 
nal Spellman: 

With profound sadness we have learned of 
the death of our dear son, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 

His devoted and loyal service to the Holy 
Mother Church, as a priest and bishop, his 
dedication to the Holy See, his generosity 
and the spirit of sacrifice for the good of 
souls, in the most difficult moments, are 
reasons of pride for all those who worked 
with him and knew him closely, and of sad- 
ness for his death. 


Cardinal Spellman was an outstanding 
churchman, a great American dedicated 
to God, to mankind, and to country. 

While all of us, without regard to our 
religious convictions, will mourn his 
passing, in particular he will always be 
remembered by the members of the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

Cardinal Spellman was a close and 
valued friend of both Mrs. McCormack 
and myself. 

To the people of the Archdiocese of 
New York I know I speak the sentiments 
of all the Members of the House when I 
extend to them our deep sympathy in 
their great loss. 

I also extend not only to the people of 
the Archdiocese of New York but also 
to the members of his immediate family 
left behind the deep sympathy of Mrs. 
McCormack and myself. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly saddened to learn of the sudden pass- 
ing of His Eminence, the noted and be- 
loved Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, one of our greatest spiritual lead- 
ers of the Nation and the world. 

His brilliant career in the church has 
been marked by extraordinary leadership 
and enduring contributions to the holy 
cause to which he was pledged, the Na- 
tion which he loved, and the people whom 
he served with all his heart. 

Cardinal Spellman was an inspiring 
and beloved churchman whose compas- 
sion for humanity and unselfish devotion 
to God and country will be enshrined in 
the annals of history. 

Endowed with many great natural 
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gifts, he rose from humble beginnings to 
be an admired and beloved prince of his 
great church, and the honored leader of 
more than 2 million Catholics of the New 
York diocese. 

He was a very great American, deeply 
devoted to his country and all who served 
it, and a world figure whose renown and 
fame knew no bounds of race, creed, or 
station. 

His interests were as broad as human- 
ity; his vision and love of his fellow man 
divinely ordained; and his spirit of hu- 
mility and service so deep that it em- 
braced the whole human race. 

Much has been written and spoken of 
the life and the achievements of this 
great man, whom so many people mourn 
today. But it would be impossible for any 
of us at this time of grief, and sense of 
loss, adequately to measure, let alone pay 
fitting tribute, to his stature, his piety, 
his accomplishments, his remarkable ca- 
reer and the widespread, profound, 
esteem and respect in which he was held 
by innumerable people in our own coun- 
try and in the world. 

Cardinal Spellman was indeed a rare 
spirit possessed of amiable qualities that 
endeared him to all those who knew him 
and he was universally recognized as one 
of the great citizens of the world. 

I have known. this great and holy man 
since my early years, and have been 
privileged to view at close range his true 
greatness, his great talents, his lofty vi- 
sion, his noble outlook and his supreme 
dedication to the cause of mankind. 

He was charged with great responsi- 
bilities and was concerned with great af- 
fairs, yet he always kept the common 
touch—his deep concern and his love of 
his friends and the rank and file of the 
people. 

An author, lecturer, orator of great re- 
pute, his sense of humor was ever pres- 
ent, and he was truly the poet, as well as 
the champion, of the lowly, the unfor- 
tunate, the afflicted and the oppressed 
and he struggled constantly to improve 
their lot and hold out to them an eager, 
firm hand of encouragement and help. 

In the very nature of things, while he 
was engaged in many noteworthy ac- 
tivities, his life was of necessity a lonely 
one, and he had to deny himself, all too 
often, the companionship of family and 
friends whom he loved so dearly. 

His life was in truth the light that 
never failed, his voice, the one that rang 
out against injustice and social wrong, 
his spirit, the one that spurred others 
to reach toward high goals with unfal- 
tering courage. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
passing of this great man of God, who 
has been so suddenly called to his 
eternal, heavenly reward, a great, shin- 
ing figure, a noble leader, a devoted 
friend and a great American has been 
called to his Maker. 

Yet the memory of his holiness and 
goodness, his greatness, his friendliness 
to so many, his love of humanity, and 
his great work for the cause of God and 
country, for social justice and for better 
relations between all peoples, will always 
remain with us, and will serve to enhance 
the greatness, the goodness and the un- 
forgettable contributions of this great 
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churchman and to give fresh impetus to 
our own humble struggles for a better 
world of peace and justice. 

My heart goes out to his aggrieved 
family, and all his dear ones, whom he 
loved so much, and I extend to his dis- 
tinguished brothers, Dr. John Spellman, 
Dr. Martin Spellman and his beloved sis- 
ters, Mrs. Marian Pegnam, Mrs. Helene 
Garrity, their families, and all their dear 
ones, the heartfelt prayers and profound 
sympathy of myself and my family for 
the truly irreparable loss they have suf- 
fered, and which I so feelingly share. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include in the Recorp certain newspaper 
articles from the Boston Herald Traveler 
and the New York Times: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1967] 
THOUSANDS MOURN SPELLMAN AT St. PATRICK’S 
(By Paul Hofmann) 

In a somber rite, the body of Cardinal 
Spellman was taken to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral last night and placed in a catafalque in 
the center aisle for the first of a five-day 
series of requiem masses. 

The Cardinal, who died Saturday morning 
at the age of 78, will be buried in a crypt of 
St. Patrick's on Thursday after a service that 
is expected to be attended by all seven Ameri- 
can Cardinals. 

After the requiem mass ended at 7:15 
P.M., most members of the congregation 
of 2,000 people remained in the cathedral 
and started filing past the catafalque. The 
body was lying in state clad in white liturgi- 
cal vestments and resting in an open coffin 
of African mahogany with a lining of bronze. 

Outside the church, hundreds of persons 
waited on 5ist Street in a triple line that 
stretched from Fifth Avenue to Madison 
Avenue, to enter the church, Thousands more 
are expected to view Cardinal Spellman’s 
body until Thursday. 

The coffin was taken processionally to the 
prepared, black-draped catafalque, around 
which were six tall candles. The cathedral 
was filled to capacity. Hundreds of mourners 
had occupied front pews since early in the 
afternoon. 

The coffin was borne into the cathedral 
through the bronze doors of its Fifth Avenue 
entrance under the crossed swords held by 
12 Knights of Columbus with white-plumed 
hats. Votive candles lighted by hundreds of 
mourners flickered along the church’s walls. 

On its long way down the cathedral’s nave, 
the coffin was preceded by clergymen in pur- 
ple and black mourning vestments, and fol- 
lowed by members of the city’s Police and 
Fire Departments, and some of the Cardinal’s 
relatives. 

At 6:30 P.M. the cathedral’s bells tolled 
and eight bishops and ten other prelates 
gathered around the main altar to concele- 
brate a funeral mass, 

Concelebration is a form of offering mass 
jointly by more than one priest. It is believed 
to have been common in early Christianity 
and has been revived in the recent reforms 
of Roman Catholic liturgy. 

The main celebrant was the Most Rev. 
John J. Maguire, who as newly named Ad- 
ministrator of the Archdiocese is its head 
until a successor, to be named by Pope Paul 
VI, takes over, 

The 17 other celebrants were members of 
the Board of Consultors, a body appointed 
by Cardinal Spellman that conferred on Arch- 
bishop Maguire on Saturday the task of ad- 
ministering the archdiocese during the see’s 
vacancy. 

President Johnson or Vice President Hum- 
phrey may attend Cardinal Spellman's fu- 
neral. In Washington a White House spokes- 
man said yesterday that no decision as to who 
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would represent the Government at Thurs- 
day’s rites had yet been taken. 

The United Nations also is expected to be 
represented at the funeral, either by Secre- 
tary General Thant or by another leading 
official. The world organization, whose East 
River headquarters is in the archdiocese, 
maintains cordial relations with the church. 

The Vatican has a permanent observer at 
the United Nations, and Pope Paul VI’s un- 
precedented trip to New York in 1965, a high- 
light of Cardinal Spellman’s tenure, was for- 
mally a visit to the world organization to 
plead for peace. 


POPE EXTOLS CARDINAL 


In a message of condolence yesterday to 
the New York Archdiocese, Pope Paul extolled 
Cardinal Spellman's services to the church 
and the Holy See, and his “generosity and 
the spirit of sacrifice for the good of souls 
in the most difficult moments.” The Pope’s 
message was addressed to Archbishop Ma- 
guire. 

Officials of the archdiocese said that all, or 
nearly all, of the seven American Cardinals 
would be present at the funeral and would 
concelebrate the solemn requiem mass in St. 
Patrick's at 1 P.M. Thursday. One of the 
seven, Francis J. Cardinal Brennan, serves in 
Rome as the dean of the Sacred Rota, a high 
ecclesiastical tribunal. 

It was not immediately known yesterday 
whether Cardinal Brennan planned to come 
to New York for the funeral, 

The other American cardinals, in order of 
seniority, are James Francis Cardinal Me- 
Intyre of Los Angeles, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston, Lawrence J. Cardinal 
Shehan of Baltimore, John Joseph Cardinal 
Krol of Philadelphia, Patrick A. Cardinal 
O'Boyle of Washington, and John Patrick 
Cardinal Cody of Chicago, 

Cardinal Cushing, who has been in poor 
health lately, called archdiocesan officials 
here on Saturday, offering any help they 
might require and expressing the hope he 
would be able to attend the rites. Cardinal 
McIntyre also was said to be ailing but hope- 
ful of coming to New York. 

Hundreds of archbishops, bishops and 
other prelates, as well as representatives of 
other faiths and official delegations from 
governments and many organizations will be 
in St. Patrick’s during the funeral services, 
leaving little space for other mourners. 


CATHEDRAL SEATS 2,500 


“Space is our problem,” the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. McGovern, director of the 
archdiocese’s information bureau, said yes- 
terday. The bureau said later that the cathe- 
dral could accommodate no more than 2,500 
people and that no tickets would be distrib- 
uted to private persons. 

Expressions of mourning continued to flow 
into the archdiocese offices all yesterday by 
cable, telegram, letter and telephone. At 
times the chancery switchboard was swamped 
and calls to PL 9-1400, the archdiocese’s 
general telephone number, remained unan- 
swered for long periods. 

One of the world’s most progressive Cath- 
olic churchmen, Bernard Cardinal Alfrink, 
Archbishop of Utrecht and Primate of the 
Netherlands, went on the air to eulogize 
Cardinal Spellman. 

In Madrid, Foreign Minister Fernando 
Maria Castiella y Maiz praised Cardinal 
Spellman as a great friend of Spain.” 

Masses in memory of Cardinal Spellman 
will be offered today, tomorrow and Wednes- 
day at 2 P. M., 5:30 P.M. and 8 P.M., the ärch- 
diocese announced, 

Today’s 2 P.M. mass will be celebrated for 
representatives of the 250,000 pupils of the 
archdiocese’s school system, The 2 P.M, mass 
tomorrow will be offered for members of reli- 
gious women’s orders, and the 2 P.M, mass 
on Wednesday for members of the Armed 
Forces. Cardinal Spellman was military vicar, 
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or bishop, for all Catholic military chaplains 
in the United States services. 


SPIRITUAL TESTAMENT 


If Cardinal Spellman left a “spiritual testa- 
ment,” or posthumous message, to the peo- 
ple of the archdiocese, it is expected to be 
published before or during the burial rites. 
Many aging churchmen prepare such a fare- 
well to their flock. 

“It’s quite probable that the Cardinal left 
such a message,” the Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Flannelly, administrator of St. Patrick's, said 
yesterday. “But we don’t know anything 
about this yet. 

Archbishop Maguire and archdiocesan 
aides were reported yesterday to have exam- 
ined a formal will that Cardinal Spellman is 
known to have left. Its contents were not 
disclosed, but officials explained that was in 
keeping with church practice for the Cardinal 
to have made dispositions for the event of 
his death, and that he may also have formu- 
lated desires concerning his burial. 

The Cardinal is known to have wished to 
be interred in his cathedral. His body will be 
placed in a crypt under the high altar of St. 
Patrick’s where all his predecessors since the 
first Archbishop of New York, the Most Rev. 
John Hughes, who died in 1864, before the 
cathedral opened, are buried. 

The broad-brimmed, flat red hat that 
Cardinal Spellman received from Pope Pius 
XII in 1946 as badge of his new dignity as a 
prince of the church will be suspended from 
the ceiling of the cathedral. 


WORE RED HAT ONLY ONCE 


Cardinal Spellman wore his red hat only 
once—in the moments when Pope Pius XII 
placed it on his head during the solemn con- 
sistory for the creation of new cardinals in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome in 1946. But 
according to age-old tradition, the red hat 
follows a cardinal throughout his life—it is 
normally kept in a conspicuous place in his 
residence—and marks his tomb. 

The red hats of New York’s previous cardi- 
nals—John Cardinal McCloskey, John Cardi- 
nal Farley and Patrick Cardinal Hayes—also 
hang from the ceiling of St. Patrick’s. 

Yesterday, thousands of New Yorkers and 
some out-of-town visitors defied heavy down- 
pours to attend scheduled masses in St. Pat- 
rick’s or offer private prayers for the Cardinal. 
The solemn mass at 10 A. M., the main service 
in the morning, was celebrated by the Rev. 
Timothy Flynn, pastor of Holy Family 
Church, the Catholic chapel for the United 
Nations. 

Many mourners stopped at the northwest 
corner of the cathedral’s interior yesterday 
morning and afternoon to look at a color 
portrait of the Cardinal that had been placed 
there. Underneath were two tall burning 
candles and bunches of white chrysanthe- 
mums and red roses. Two prayer stools were 
in front of the Cardinal's portrait and many 
persons knelt for a brief devotion. 

A life-size statute of Pope Pius XII in a 
glass enclosure that normally is in the cathe- 
dral’s northwest corner was moved to the 
main entrance to make place for the im- 
provised mourning area, 

Two policewomen, Elaine Bershaw and 
Lucerita Belardo, kept a discreet eye on 
visitors to the cathedral, 

Among early worshipers were a group of 
Catholics from South Africa in flowing tribal 
costumes. Many United States servicemen 
also were noted in the cathedral throughout 
the day. 

A few persons tried unsuccessfully yester- 
day to see the Cardinal’s body at Abbey Fu- 
neral Directors, 66th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, before the coffin was taken to the 
cathedral. They were told that the body was 
not on view. . 


RELATIVES AT FUNERAL HOME 


About 40 relatives of Cardinal Spellman 
saw the body privately at the funeral home 
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shortly before its removal to St. Patrick’s. 
Among them were the Cardinal’s sisters, Mrs. 
Marian Pegnam of Whitman, Mass., and Mrs. 
Helene Garrity of Abington, Mass., and a 
brother, Dr. John Spellman, of Brookline, 
Mass, The Cardinal’s other brother, Martin 
Spellman of Boston, was scheduled to arrive 
in New York later yesterday. 

Dr. Spellman was the recipient yesterday 
of a message from Pope Paul saying, We 
share in the grief for the death of this great 
churchman,” 

Following is the text of the Pope’s message 
to the New York Archdiocese: 

“With profound sadness we have learned of 
the death of our dear son, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 

“His devoted and loyal service to the Holy 
Mother Church, as a priest and bishop, his 
dedication to the Holy See, his generosity 
and the spirit of sacrifice for the good of 
souls, in the most difficult moments, are 
reasons of pride for all those who worked 
with him and knew him closely, and of sad- 
ness for his death. 

We express our sincere sympathy to you, 
Venerable Brother [Archbishop Maguire], to 
the clergy, to the religious and to the faith- 
ful of the Archdiocese of New York, and 
from our heart we impart, as a token of con- 
soling, heavenly grace, in this unhappy 
circumstance, our paternal apostolic 
benediction,” 

[From the Sunday Herald-Traveler, 
Whitman, Mass., Dec. 3, 1967] 
A WHITMAN GRocER’s Son 
(By Charles H. Ball) 

Francis. Cardinal Spellman was a Prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but he also 
was a grocer’s son from Whitman. 

And he never thought of the two as being 
mutually exclusive. 

“I think of the many people of Whitman 
who have helped me along the path of life,” 
he said on his last visit to his home town 
two months ago. “I am revitalized when I 
come back here.“ 

Cardinal Spellman, born Francis Joseph 
Spellman in a small house on Temple Street, 
Whitman, on May 4, 1889, was unashamedly 
sentimental about Whitman, about his 
childhood experiences there and about the 
People he had known in his early years. 

To some who heard him speak there in 
September, when he was honored by veter- 
ans’ organizations for his 27 years as military 
vicar of the armed forces, it seemed then 
that he did not expect to return. 

“You can imagine how deeply my emo- 
tions run,” he told the townspeople. “I think 
of you with affection. I think of my school 
teachers. I think of my companions. I think 
of my Sunday school teachers.” 

He said that Whitman has been his 
“mother town,” where 78 years before his 
own mother “beheld my infant face.” 

“I have the most poignant and pleasant 
recollections of my youth here and I am very 
grateful to all who have helped me.” 

The man who spoke was an international 
figure, the head of America’s second largest 
Catholic archdiocese, a sometimes controver- 
sial and always influential churchman, one 
of the world’s most traveled clergyman. 

But in his soft voice, that all his life had 
showed its Massachusetts origins, he was 
speaking of something else again. 

Cardinal Spellman’s grandfather, Patrick, 
had settled in what is now Whitman, in the 
mid-1800’s, coming from Conmel, Tipperary. 
The prelate’s father, William, opened his 
own grocery store when he was only 22 years 
old, and married Ellen Conway of nearby 
Plympton, after she had come to the store 
on a shopping trip. 

Francis was their first child. 

His boyhood is described in the following 
manner in “The Cardinal Spellman Story,” 
by Robert I. Gannon, SJ.: 
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“Francis Joseph, who was Frank by the 
time he could walk, lived the life typical of a 
lucky American boy at the turn of the cen- 
tury—small town, good schools, active par- 
ish, brothers and sisters, a store to tend, 
newspapers to sell, delivery wagon to drive, 
horses in the stable, with a pony for his lit- 
tle sister, enough prosperitiy to provide a 
comfortable home and the prospect of col- 
lege—all brought to a happy focus by a good, 
hard-working father and devoted mother.” 

The home to which the family had moved 
was at 96 Beula St., “a large white frame 
building of Georgian design and practically 
new, on five acres of land covered with fruit 
trees and shrubs.” 

Beyond the home, there was the Dyer 
Grammar School and the Holy Ghost 
Church, where Frank was baptized and made 
his first communion, and Whitman High 
School. 

Young Frank Spellman did not distinguish 
himself as a scholar, or even as a grocery 
clerk, 

The fact was that he was much more inter- 
ested in doing things with his neighborhood 
pals, whether it meant boxing, or playing 
baseball (he was a good shortstop) or any 
of the other activities that drew youngsters 
together. 

As a grocery clerk, the boy had entirely 
too much fun joking with customers and 
waving at passersby. 

His father was to say in later years, prob- 
ably only half seriously: “The boy has done 
all right after all; a whole lot better than I 
ever thought he would. Seems to have taken 
the advice I gave him when he was growing 
up, I used to tell him, ‘Always go with peo- 
ple who are smarter than you are—and in 
your case it won’t be difficult to find them’.” 

Of 22 boys and girls who graduated from 
Whitman High School in 1907, Frank was one 
of eight who went on to college, because, as 
one biographer has recalled it, “his mother 
had quietly made up her mind that he 
would.” 

Fordham in New York city was the choice. 

Frank had told his mother that he might 
want to be a priest, and Mrs. Spellman took 
him to see The Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gill, the 
pastor for many years of St. Patrick’s Church 
in nearby Brockton. 

Msgr. Gill was to recall later the young 
Spellman, at the end of the interview, 
“seemed glad to be released from the intimate 
questions I threw at him.” 

But he added: “I decided there was suf- 
ficient foundation on which to build and 
with God’s grace he might weather the storms 
and sunshine of college and seminary life and 
come back to us a priest.” 

At Fordham, Spellman began to catch on 
as a student, apparently aided by a phenom- 
enal memory that he attributed to a child- 
hood incident. 

While working in his father’s store, he said, 
he had lost an order slip, causing him to 
mess up a delivery when he tried to fill the 
order from memory. As a result, he made it 
a point to memorize the orders as he wrote 
them. 

In later years, he was seldom, if ever, to 
forget a name, face, incident, or even date, 

Although Spellman did well at Fordham, 
he was anything but a bookworm. 

He was known as one of the most fastidious 
dressers in his class, and he cut quite a figure 
at social events. During his junior year, he 
was a member of the prom committee. 

However, in the year he also won the 
Hughes Medal for Religion, a much coveted 
prize. 

When he returned to Whitman that sum- 
mer after being awarded the prize, Fr. Gan- 
non recalls, “he arrived a little after bed- 
time, but felt that the good news of his suc- 
cess could not wait until morning. So he 
went up to his parents’ room, ostensibly to 
say good night, but really to hear them ex- 
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press their pride and gratitude in words that 
he could cherish always.” 

His father met him at the door, looked 
at the medal for a moment, and said, “Did 
you put the light out downstairs?” 

It was his father’s way of challenging and 
instructing his eldest son. 

That same summer, Frank worked for old 
Bay Street Railway Line, on a run from 
Grove street, Boston, to East Walpole, as a 
conductor. All summer long, he rang up 
fares, called out the names of streets and 
generally did a fine job. 

“But success as a conductor and the lure 
of a private income could never go to his 
head with around,” wrote Fr. Gagnon. 

“Once, when he squandered an extra dollar 
to get home an hour faster by train, his 
father warned him, ‘Don’t do that again 
until your time is worth a dollar an hour— 
and I don’t think it ever will be’.” 

Spellman was graduated in 1911, and went 
on to the North American College at Rome. 

From shipboard, he wrote his father: “I 
will do my best for you.” 

His message to his mother read: Thank 
you for my life and hopes. May they both end 
happily.” 

It was the beginning, of course, of an 
extraordinary life. 

Ordained a priest on May 14, 1916, he re- 
turned to Boston, where his first post was as 
an assistant at All Saints Church in Roxbury. 
This period in his life has been described 
in the New York Times as “nine drab years 
of drudgery in menial church jobs in Boston, 
where he labored under the displeasure of 
his superior, William Cardinal O’Connell.” 

Among the tasks he was given, and suc- 
ceeded at, was to develop the circulation of 
the diocesan weekly newspaper, The Pilot.” 

However, in a 1925 visit to Rome, Father 
Spellman won an appointment to the Vati- 
can Secretary of State, where he became a 
friend of powerful churchmen, including 
Eugenic Pacelli, who became Pope Pius XII 
in 1939. 

In 1932, the then Cardinal Pacelli con- 
secrated Fr. Spellman to bishop. 

While crossing the Atlantic to become the 
new auxiliary bishop of Boston, Bishop Spell- 
man received a cable. It read: 

“Welcome to Boston Conformations begin 
on Monday. You are expected to be ready. 
Cardinal O'Connell.“ 

Bishop Spellman was made pastor of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart in Newton. 

During this time he had continued to 
write—he authorized several books that re- 
turned thousands of dollars in royalties to 
charitable and educational organizations— 
and to make his stamp collection one of the 
finest in the world. 

At Sacred Heart Church, he found a studi- 
ous and interested nun on the faculty of 
the high school, to whom he entrusted the 
care of his collection, On his appointment 
as Cardinal in 1939, he arranged that she 
should continue to care for his stamps at 
Regis College, where the collection is now 
housed. 

As archbishop of New York, the most im- 
portant see in the United States, Cardinal 
Spellman could make only infrequent visits 
to his beloved Whitman. 

One of these occasions was in May of 
1964, when he returned to his home town 
tor the observance of his 75th birthday. 

It was an emotional occasion for the town, 
and for Cardinal Spellman. 

And when it was over, a fellow priest would 
write: 

“Cardinal Spellman came home last night. 

“The welcoming seemed a bit incongruous. 

“Though he has slept in the Vatican, said 
Mass in the White House, crunched through 
Antarctic snows and toured the trenches 
in Korea, he has never left Whitman.” 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the sadness felt by every American at the 
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death of Francis Cardinal Spellman, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York. Those of us from New York, how- 
ever, felt particularly close to this great 
American and are particularly grieved 
by his passing. I personally feel the loss 
particularly deeply because of my close 
friendship with Bishop Fulton Sheen, of 
Rochester. As many of our colleagues 
will recall, Bishop Sheen was for many 
years a very close friend and adviser to 
Cardinal Spellman. Also, my wife and I 
were privileged to spend time with the 
cardinal in New York City when we col- 
laborated on a foreign affairs project. 

Cardinal Spellman was ordained a 
priest in 1916 and rose through the ranks 
of the church hierarchy to become one of 
its most distinguished leaders, His serv- 
ice to his church, his country, and his 
fellow men has been extremely varied 
and always exemplary. 

Immediately prior to his elevation to 
the rank of bishop in 1932, Cardinal 
Spellman served in the Vatican Secre- 
tariat of State. In 1939, after having 
served for some time as the auxiliary 
bishop of Boston, Cardinal Spellman’s 
old friend Pope Pius XII designated him 
as spiritual leader of the some 1.5 million 
Catholics in the archbishopric of New 
York. 

His highly competent management of 
the church’s financial affairs during his 
tenure as archbishop enabled the arch- 
bishopric to construct religious and edu- 
cational buildings valued at hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In recognition of his 
successful administration of the See he 
was awarded a cardinal’s hat in 1946. 
This event merely acknowledged what 
was by then already fact: he stood at 
the head of the American church. 

Despite his great administrative tal- 
ents, Cardinal Spellman will probably 
be best remembered for his concern for 
his fellow man, his devotion to children 
and simply his “human touch.” Cardinal 
Spellman found perhaps his greatest 
satisfaction in distributing diplomas to 
graduating high school seniors, visiting 
American servicemen overseas and simi- 
lar activities which gave him an oppor- 
tunity to meet people and fulfill the pas- 
toral functions which he so enjoyed. As 
vicar general for Roman Catholics in 
the U.S. Armed Forces, Cardinal Spell- 
man has visited American troops sta- 
tioned overseas for the past 16 Christmas 
seasons. For the past 2 years he has 
spent the holidays in Vietnam and was 
planning another trip this year at the 
time of his death: 

Cardinal Spellman's death leaves a 
great void in both the hierarchy of the 
American Catholie Church and the hearts 
of millions of people. The man who suc- 
ceeds him as archbishop of New York 
faces a tremendous challenge in attempt- 
ing to fill the shoes which are now vacant. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the First District of Massachusetts 
join the entire Nation and, indeed, the 
world in mourning the passing of one of 
the great churchmen of our time—His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Cardinal Spellman was the most widely 
known prelate in the American hier- 
archy. Honors were heaped on him in all 
parts of the world, yet coming home to 
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Whitman, Mass., was one of the greatest 
satisfactions in his adult life. 

Along with his ability to manage the 
affairs of a tremendous archdiocese and 
his intimate knowledge of the politics of 
the church and the country, the key to 
his character and his life was a simple 
but overwhelming faith in God and 
loyalty to his church. 

As a Massachusetts grocer’s son he rose 
from parish priest to prince of the 
church and military vicar of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 

He will long be remembered for the 
comfort, solace and inspiration he 
brought to our fighting men on his visits 
to the front lines wherever Americans 
were serving. 

No Catholic clergyman was more 
vigorous in his condemnation of com- 
munism. 

No single American played a more vital 
role in the history of his church. 

His influence and interest in every 
facet of humanitarian endeavor has been 
felt for almost half a century. 

His simple and uncomplicated patriot- 
ism and his dedication as a worker for 
world peace will be missed by free men 
of every faith. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
sorrowed to hear this weekend of the 
death of New York’s beloved Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

In his years as cardinal and arch- 
bishop of the Catholic archdiocese of 
New York, His Eminence became a man 
not only admired but greatly loved by 
New Yorkers of all races, creeds, and 
colors. His passing will leave a great void 
in the hearts of New Yorkers everywhere. 

Among other things, the Cardinal was 
a man of deep patriotism. Just before 
his untimely death, he was once again 
preparing to leave for Vietnam to spend 
Christmas with our fighting men in the 
field. His concern for the men wearing 
the uniform of the United States has 
always been the highest—in World War 
II, the Korean war, and in Vietnam. 

The cardinal will also leave a mark 
as a man of charity and work on behalf 
of his fellow man. Under the cardinal’s 
sponsorship tens of millions of dollars 
have been raised for needy persons 
throughout the city and Nation. He will 
be remembered by the sick and the feeble, 
the young and the old, for many, many 
years, 

Francis Cardinal Spellman died as he 
had lived—a servant of his God, his 
church, and his Nation and of people 
everywhere. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans of all faiths are today mourn- 
ing the passing of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. His entire life was devoted to 
his church and his country and both 
were strengthened by his boundless 
energy, unfailing enthusiasm, and deep 
concern for the human condition. 

As vicar general of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, he brought com- 
fort and compassion to those who were 
in the front lines. He went everywhere 
Americans were engaged in the defense 
of freedom and he never let personal 
considerations interfere with what he 
saw his duty to be. 

He led the wealthiest Roman Catholic 
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diocese in the Nation and yet he was a 
crusader in the fields of welfare and civil 
rights. His innate graciousness was never 
more visible than when he was host for 
Pope Paul during his visit to America. 
His talents as a parish priest were visable 
daily to thousands of Catholics in all 
walks of life. 

Some may say that what motivated 
Francis Cardinal Spellman has become 
unfashionable, but his human warmth, 
his unyielding devotion to his church, 
and his dedicated patriotism are virtues 
which reflect the best in our society. Our 
national life was made richer by his time 
amongst us and we are all poorer by his 
passing. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the deepest sorrow that I note the death 
of one of the great princes and statesmen 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. His passing brings to 
a close a remarkable chapter in the his- 
tory of the church and leaves a void in 
the diocese of New York which will be 
most difficult to fill. 

While at times controversial in his ac- 
tivities outside the church, he was, how- 
ever, universally respected for having 
the courage of his convictions and widely 
recognized for his administrative ability. 
When he came to the archdiocese of New 
York it was $28 million in debt, yet so 
great was his ability to raise funds that 
during his tenure more than $500 mil- 
lion were spent on hospitals, churches, 
and schools. 

His most enduring memory will un- 
doubtedly be that of a true humanitarian 
whose concern was for the welfare of all 
mankind. This was graphically demon- 
strated by his Christmas trips each year 
to Vietnam while well into his seventies. 
These voyages to cheer up and encourage 
our fighting men were made at great 
physical stress to him, and yet he never 
hesitated to make this personal sacrifice 
in order to bring comfort to the men at 
the front and the wounded in the 
hospitals. 

Cardinal Spellman’s able leadership 
and his warm and endearing smile will 
be sorely missed, but as solace we may 
take comfort in the fact that the world 
has been greatly enriched by his having 
been among us. May his memory be 
blessed and may his name endure forever 
among all men. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in mourning the late 
Cardinal Spellman, who had risen to the 
summit of the American Catholic hier- 
archy, and had served his country loy- 
ally as well in the military ordinariate. 
The Nation marveled at his faithful and 
regularly long and exhausting tours 
around the world to visit American serv- 
icemen. 

His death takes from us one who had 
labored long and hard to build the New 
York archdiocese. As one of Connecti- 
cut’s neighbors, he was known well and 
respected greatly among our people. The 
thousands of Americans who have waited 
to pay their respects in these last few 
days are a measure of his accomplish- 
ment and their love and grief. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was profoundly saddened on Satur- 
day to learn of the passing of His Emi- 
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nence Francis Cardinal Spellman. Little 
can be added by us here to the record 
which he leaves behind for he was, in 
every sense, a true prince of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a great and strong 
American and a man dedicated to serv- 
ing the needs of his fellow man—be he 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. His field of 
interest concerned not only the great 
archdiocese of New York which he 
headed for more than two decades, nor 
the Catholic Church in America, nor for 
that matter the Catholic Church itself. 
His concern was every man, everywhere. 
He was a warm and kindly man and yet 
if need be could strike sparks like car- 
bon steel. His sense of humor was al- 
most pixyish, yet on the very rare oc- 
casions when he took to the pulpit in 
his beloved St. Patrick’s Cathedral he 
left no doubt of his deep, intense feel- 
ing on issues, no matter how contro- 
versial. He had a special place in his 
heart for the men who wear our military 
uniforms, and each year during the 
Christmas holy season tried to see as 
many as he could in outposts around the 
world. At the time of his passing, plans 
were underway for his annual trip. He 
had, too, a special feeling for the un- 
fortunates, the orphans of this world— 
who indeed could forget his The 
Foundling”? He worked hard to fos- 
ter the ecumenical spirit and the fight 
to insure the rights of all peoples. He 
was, truly, a great churchman and a 
great American. I last had the privilege 
of being in his company at the American 
Embassy in Rome in June. 

To his brothers and sisters and their 
families, his many friends and to the 
clergy of the archdiocese of New York. 
I extend my deepest sympathy and 
prayers. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Roman Catholic Church in America has 
lost the dean of its American Cardinals. 
Francis Cardinal Spellman said, when 
he was ordained Archbishop at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in 1939: 


Ishall pray as if everything depended upon 
God. 


This seemed to have been his philoso- 
phy throughout his many years of devo- 
tion and hard work for members of his 
faith in New York, for Catholics in the 
armed services and throughout the world. 
He earned the reputation as the church’s 
“master builder,” and he was admired 
and respected by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. 

Cardinal Spellman was educated in the 
Bronx at Fordham University and he 
visited my district in the Bronx many 
times. Pope Paul VI, in his message of 
condolence from Rome cited Cardinal 
Spellman’s service as “a source of pride 
for all who labored with him and knew 
him,” and praised the Cardinal for his 
“devotion and loyalty to service as a 
priest and bishop, his generosity and 
self-sacrifice for the good of souls.” 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my condolence 
to the New York Archdiocese and I join 
Cardinal Spellman’s many friends and 
followers in mourning his death. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day our Nation lost a great American, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. As head of 
the largest archdiocese in this Nation 
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Cardinal Spellman was more than just a 
leader of his church; he was a leader of 
causes, and thus a leader of men. He was 
a man who possessed compassion and 
foresight, who blended a warm sense of 
humor with a deep dedication both to his 
3 and to the country in which he was 
orn. 

Cardinal Spellman was vicar general 
to the U.S. armed services, a post he held 
and served with honor. He was known to 
most Americans for the trips he took dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays to Korea in 
the 1950’s to bring God to our servicemen 
on duty in that far away country. During 
the past 2 years he made similar trips 
to Vietnam to again preach the Word ot 
God to all his fellow Americans during a 
time of conflict. Just last week he was 
known to be making plans for yet an- 
other trip to Vietnam. Although his 
health was uncertain, his faith in God 
and in man was still strong. 

Cardinal Spellman will be missed by 
men of all faiths for he was truly a lead- 
er in the movement to break down the 
barriers between men. His absence will 
be felt by all men of good will for he 
combined the rare qualities of dedication 
to service with a belief in the dignity of 
man. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans and people throughout the 
world were beneficiaries of the dedica- 
tion and service of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. He will be sorely missed. 

It was with unfailing dedication that 
Cardinal Spellman performed his duties 
as dean of the American Catholic hier- 
archy and vicar general of our Armed 
Forces. His skill as an administrator, 
complemented by a devotion which was 
universally acknowledged, made his con- 
tribution to the world deeply significant. 

Cardinal Spellman was one of the early 
practitioners of real Christian ecumen- 
ism. Dr. Arthur Flemming, president of 
the National Council of Churches, said 
of him: 

An outstanding and well-loved Christian 
leader, Cardinal Spellman has been a living 


symbol of profound devotion to his Church 
and to his fellow American. 


Certainly those of all creeds who came 
in contact with the cardinal respected 
him highly. Those close to him who knew 
his generosity and humor loved him 
deeply. 

It is perhaps fitting, if tragic, that 
death came to the cardinal at a time 
when he was planning another of his an- 
nual Christmas trips to visit our Armed 
Forces abroad. 

Let us give thanks for the example 
this man who, as a friend of Presidents 
and paupers alike in his life’s work, strove 
to bring a greater measure of peace and 
justice to the world. May his life be an 
inspiration to us in our efforts to bring 
about peace in this troubled world. Most 
assuredly the good Lord has called him 
unto himself to be numbered among His 
very own. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, we were 
deeply saddened this weekend at the 
death of Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York. 

Cardinal Spellman’s life was dedicated 
to the work of God, both temporal and 
spiritual. He loved people and continued 
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to be with them and work with them 
right to the very end. 

The cardinal worked diligently through 
the years that he served the archdiocese 
of New York and he leaves behind many 
notable accomplishments, While we will 
all remember him for many years to 
come, I know that our servicemen whom 
he visited at every opportunity will miss 
him and long cherish his revered mem- 
ory. We, the church, our Nation, and, I 
believe, the world, will miss this great 
man of God, and we are comforted only 
in the thought that he is enjoying well- 
earned peace. Our prayers are that his 
memory shall long survive and his good 
works continue. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
my colleagues in paying respect to 
Cardinal Spellman whose sudden pass- 
ing reminds us of the mortality of man 
and the finiteness of man’s opportunity 
to contribute to his fellow man. It also 
serves to make us appreciate how much 
an unusually dedicated person can de- 
vote in a mere lifetime to causes he 
cherishes. When a man who has done 
a great deal dies, we turn naturally to 
the process of judging critically our own 
efforts and venerating his. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman’s life was 
marked by untiring devotion to his 
church, Perhaps the most successful of 
his endeavors was his building up of the 
New York archdiocese. When he was 
appointed archbishop in 1939, the arch- 
diocese of New York was having severe 
organizational and financial difficulties. 
Reportedly, outstanding debts amounted 
to $28 million. At that time Archbishop 
Spellman was widely quoted as having 
said: 

I shall pray as if everything depended 
upon God. I shall work as if everything 
depended on me. 


The future cardinal accomplished 
wonders—tremendous amounts of money 
were raised and schools, churches, hos- 
pitals were the concrete evidence of a re- 
birth of the archdiocese’s vitality. In 
1946 the archbishop became Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 

Not content with temporal accomplish- 
ments, the cardinal made every effort to 
exert his spiritual influence to the fullest 
extent. As Catholic military vicar to the 
U.S. Armed Forces, he made regular 
Christmas trips to the Korean war zone 
and later to Vietnam. The night before 
he died he is reported to have told Arch- 
bishop John Maguire that he wanted to 
spend Christmas in Vietnam once again 
this year. Just last Friday night, despite 
ill health, he attended the annual fiesta 
of a favorite charity—the Casita Maria 
Fiesta, which raises money for two com- 
munity centers serving New York City’s 
Puerto Rican population. His doctors al- 
lowed him to go only because of the 
urgency of his wish to attend. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman can per- 
haps be best appreciated by the admira- 
tion and gratitude he evoked in so many 
to whom he was a symbol of spiritual 
values and stability in the world. It is 
appropriate yet insufficient that we take 
time today to pay tribute to Cardinal 
Spellman, I am sure that Americans 
everywhere share in this expression. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing deepest 
sorrow at the passing of a great Ameri- 
can and a great churchman, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. No man gave more 
of himself, particularly to the young 
Americans who are giving their lives and 
their blood in defense of our country. 
Cardinal Spellman was a man of peace 
and he was a man that understood the 
need to stand firm against the Commu- 
nist ideology. His passing will be 
mourned by all those who put God and 
country above all else. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to imagine New York without Cardinal 
Spellman. 

My colleagues have ably and eloquently 
described his achievements and the mul- 
titude of contributions that he made to 
our city. 

In these remarks, I would prefer to 
speak in a more personal vein of some 
of the memories I have of this remark- 
able man. 

I can see him vividly, only a few years 
ago, marching down Fifth Avenue in a 
Memorial Day parade, his sturdy stride 
somehow expressing his love of his city 
and his country and his determination to 
carry on all his obligations, even at an 
age when most men would have been 
slowing down. 

One of the many facets of Cardinal 
Spellman’s personality which was not 
often mentioned was his wit. I witnessed 
this on the day of dedication ceremonies 
at Misericordia Hospital. The mayor was 
delayed in arriving, and the cardinal kept 
a crowd that would otherwise have been 
restive in gales of laughter with one sally 
after another. Finally, after his own sup- 
ply of amusing remarks and anecdotes 
had been exhausted, he looked out hope- 
fully at the crowd and asked, “Can any- 
body sing?” 

The cardinal’s energy was amazing. A 
close friend of mine, a much younger 
man, than the cardinal, accompanied him 
on a tour of Latin America. After 10 
days, my friend was utterly exhausted 
from the pace, although he ruefully ad- 
mitted it was not he who was making 
all the speeches, receiving all the dig- 
nitaries, maintaining a smiling presence 
in the midst of all kinds of unforeseen 
frustrations. Yet, the cardinal, who had 
been doing all these things, seemed to 
be as fresh at the end of a series of 18- 
hour days as he had been at the begin- 
ning. 

The stories of Cardinal Spellman’s 
ability to raise money for enterprises in 
which he believed are many. One insti- 
tution in which he was deeply interested 
was the Lavelle School for the Blind in 
the Bronx. One of the officers of that in- 
stitution told me of the incredible fashion 
in which the cardinal would walk into 
a room full of businessmen gathered for 
the purpose and, with a few words and 
a cherubic smile, proceed to extract from 
them pledges of several times the 
amounts they had planned to give. Seem- 
ingly it was impossible to refuse or dis- 
appoint him. 

The throngs of mourners who have 
been passing through St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral all this week attest to the deep af- 
fection felt for the cardinal by millions 
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of New Yorkers. It is an understatement 
to say that he will be sorely missed. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of any great leader of men requires that 
we pause to reflect on his achievements, 
our loss, and the necessity to continue 
in the spirit and in the direction his 
leadership had provided. 

The passing of Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, archbishop of New York, is indeed 
a time of sadness and a time for reflec- 
tion. The cardinal was truly a great man 
and a strong and respected leader. 

Cardinal Spellman’s personal qualities, 
his love for others, his kindness, his 
humility, his boundless energy, will al- 
ways be a source of constant inspiration 
to all men. The cardinal’s public qualities, 
his devotion to duty, his administrative 
skill, his warm and zealous leadership, 
will remain as goals for all of those who 
serve in public life. 

Those in our Armed Forces will cer- 
tainly miss the cardinal. In fulfilling his 
responsibility to our men and women in 
uniform, Cardinal Spellman showed us 
that he was a man who accepted all of 
the difficult and exhausting aspects of his 
duty. The great religious leaders cele- 
brated the warmest of Christian feasts 
by visiting with those who could not be 
home. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman is dead. 
May the memory of his life, lived com- 
pletely in the service of God and man, 
serve as a source of rededication to those 
qualities he perfected and to the princi- 
ples he served so well. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, people of 
all faiths mourn the passing of His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

During his lifetime, he contributed 
much not only to God and to His church, 
but also as a citizen and patriot to the 
betterment of mankind. 

Ironically, death came as Cardinal 
Spellman was considering making an- 
other Christmas pilgrimage to the front- 
lines of our fighting forces in far-off 
lands. 

At Christmastime for each of the past 
16 years, the cardinal visited with U.S. 
troops overseas. He spent Christmas in 
Vietnam the past 2 years and was plan- 
ning to return there this month. 

My home city of Buffalo, N.Y., is part 
of the archdiocese of New York which 
Cardinal Spellman had headed since 
1939. The cardinal made a number of 
visits to Buffalo and was widely revered. 

Cardinal Spellman was a great Ameri- 
can. He was a leader of causes, a leader 
of men. The Nation and the world are 
the richer for his having been with us. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission, I in- 
clude the texts of editorials from Buffa- 
lo’s two daily newspapers: 

[Editorial from the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News, Dec, 4, 1967] 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 

The worldwide outpouring of tributes to 
the late Francis Cardinal Spellman is a rec- 
ognition of a lifetime of service by a devout, 
dedicated and tireless prince of the church 
but it is also a simple response from some of 
the countless persons whose lives this warm, 
friendly man had touched. 

Cardinal Spellman spontaneously reached 
out across the artificial lines of society, rec- 
ognizing the basic humanity of all man- 
kind. He was as much at home trading Irish 
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banter with a Manhattan cab driver as en- 
gaging in large and small talk with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. FDR called him 
“my favorite bishop.” 

The cardinal also reached out across reli- 
gious lines, living his life in the spirit of ec- 
umenism long before it became a worldwide 
movement. He reached out from the bounds 
of his archdiocese to Catholics of the nation 
and of the world. His voice was heard in the 
highest councils of the Vatican and on re- 
mote battlefields where Americans served. At 
his death, he was considering spending his 
17th Christmas overseas with the troops, but 
last May he already had spoken prophetically 
when he commented: “The next trip I make, 
I think, will be up in heaven.” 

His genial informality was combined with 
a keen administrative talent for getting 
things done. His priests all familiarly called 
him “the boss,” and he gave demanding lead- 
ership in church affairs, whether in con- 
ducting charity drives or guiding church 
construction. A conservative in ecclesiastical 
affairs, he never shrank from controversy in 
crusading for his convictions on such issues 
as film censorship, the church-state relation- 
ship or communism. 

Cardinal Spellman established especially 
warm ties in Buffalo during his many visits 
on church occasions. In the church hierarchy, 
he held a special relationship to the Diocese 
of Buffalo throughout his long tenure as 
archbishop of New York, for Buffalo as a 
part of the Province of New York revered 
him as its metropolitan archbishop. But in 
death, the cardinal is mourned and remem- 
bered mainly as a friend—a prince of the 
church who was a friend of the high and 
the lowly, of priests and laymen, of popes and 
Presidents. 

[Editorial from the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier- 
Express, Dec. 5, 1967] 
His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 

In the career of the late Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, there was more than enough 
achievement and human interest to fill a 
book—like that already written about him, 
and others due to be written. It would be im- 
possible here to list all aspects of his per- 
sonality that automatically engendered a 
wide range of human relationships and made 
him an impressive human figure independ- 
ently of his ecclesiastical rank as Senior 
Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. 

As a churchman and loyally motivated 
citizen, he lived a life as significantly full as 
was possible or even conceivable for him to 
live in his given time. He played an activist 
role in both ecclesiastical and world affairs 
in keeping with his eminence as Prince of 
his Church and inspirational leader to count- 
less persons of his own and other faiths. As 
a modern apostle of social involvement in 
the welfare of humanity, he inevitably be- 
came a controversial figure; but the courage 
of conviction wherewith he reacted to criti- 
cism invariably added to his stature as a 
spokesman for his cherished beliefs. 

In review, it seems altogether likely that 
the personal distinction he achieved will hold 
longer lasting luster than any attained by 
his critics, and that his outgoing regard for 
humanity will assure him of indelible remem- 
brance and esteem. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the memory 
of a great American, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. I am a Protestant, but I have 
long been an admirer of His Eminence 
Cardinal Spellman because I recognized 
in him a great and patriotic American 
whose selfless devotion to his ideals led 
him to accomplish so much that was good 
and constructive for his fellow men. He 
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was regarded as a conservative in his 
faith, but I knew him as a man of kindly 
understanding and tolerance for the 
views of others. All his life he was an in- 
defatigable worker and Americans of all 
creeds are the better for his zeal in our 
behalf. His was a long and fruitful life 
indeed and his passing will long be 
mourned by Americans of all denomina- 
tions. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, few 
men in our times have so captured the 
hearts of Americans as did the late 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

In his passing, the Catholic Church 
has lost one of its most admired princes 
and the United States has lost a great 
patriot whose particular devotion to the 
men in the military knows no equal. 

This humble priest, who gave himself 
so generously to the service of God and 
his country, will always live in the hearts 
of the people of this land. 

He was a living symbol of peace and 
courage whose inspiring example of un- 
selfish service to others shall always re- 
main a bright beacon for those whom he 
has left behind. 

May we all continue along the path 
that he illuminated so well. In so doing, 
we may, to some degree, repay the great 
debt that we owe to him. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the death 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman, the Catho- 
lic Church in America has lost a vital 
and energetic leader who proved by his 
every deed that he was a prince among 
priests if not finally a prince among men. 
His pastoral efforts were unflaggingly 
directed toward the service of his God, 
his flock, and his country, and he suc- 
ceeded in serving all three with uncom- 
mon success, 

We in New York are especially be- 
reaved by his passing, but it is surely no 
exaggeration to say that the Nation as 
a whole has suffered the loss of one of its 
foremost patriots and good-will ambas- 
sadors. To our Armed Forces overseas, 
Cardinal Spellman brought solace and 
spiritual regeneration; to the poor and 
unfortunate here and abroad, he fur- 
nished the fruits of his abundant charity. 

Perhaps there is no better index to the 
character of this man than the crucial 
role he came to play in the ecumenical 
movement with its implications for intra- 
religious and interreligious dialog among 
men of good conscience throughout the 
world. In his demonstrated wisdom and 
humility, he undersood better than any 
of us that the first principle of Judeo- 
Christian humanism is the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial published in 
the East Side News, a local weekly pub- 
lication with wide circulation in my con- 
gressional district. The editorial was 
written by my good friend, Abraham 
Schlacht, publisher of the East Side 
News: 

FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN: 1899-1967 

(By Abraham Schlacht) 

We mourn with great sorrow the loss of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Prince of Peace 
and Vicar General of our Armed Forces, 
whose death came unexpectedly last Satur- 
day morning. 
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It is indeed difficult to contemplate that 
he is gone from our midst, that he will be 
seen no longer addressing his flock in his 
Cathedral, at public affairs, on television, or 
mingling among the poor and the mighty. 

It is truly hard to realize that his voice 
will be heard no more, a voice that had 
ebbed and flowed with the waves of gentle- 
ness and compassion. 

During his long distinguished church ca- 
reer, he pleaded in the most stirring tones 
for the glory of his faith and the dignity of 
his worshippers. 

He labored not for his own alone, but for 
the prestige and honor of other races and 
creeds. 

We who shared the friendship of His Emi- 
nence never misinterpreted his charm of dis- 
position for weakness or lack of resolution. 
When the issues of the day affected the 
teachings and traditions of his Church, he 
spoke up with commanding logic for all the 
world to hear and ponder. Sometimes, his 
anger, his rage, his indignation assumed a 
sudden deep, penetrating surge of emotion, 
felt at once by those within the sound of his 
voice. 

It cannot be denied that he loved people, 
who reciprocated their love, which was trans- 
ported into other religions, of which the 
world took full cognizance. 

Now he lies interred with his predecessors 
in serene peace under the high, solemn altar 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral amid the prayers 
of millions of people. 

Although he is no longer with us, he will 
ever be remembered, for his deeds and utter- 
ances, for the memories he left behind to be 
treasured by people everywhere. 

Gone is life's light, and gone too is life's 
song. 

But his death is but the night that has 
passed away, and its dawn is the light of 
eternal day! 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on this matter at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


REMEDY FOR THE HIGH COST OF 
DRUGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) . Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
American consumer and patient, the 
present situation in the drug industry is 
intolerable. The prices of pharmaceuti- 
cals he must have are arbitrarily set at 
exorbitant levels. Whether he lives in a 
small town or a large city has a great 
bearing on the price the consumer pays. 
Within the city, prescription drugs are 
fixed at higher prices in some areas than 
in others. 

All income levels are hit by high drug 
prices. In New York City, low-income 
groups feel the greatest squeeze in buy- 
ing drugs, while middle-income groups 
pay the highest prices. From responsible 
sources, I hear that American pharma- 
ceutical firms sell drugs to Europeans at 
prices so much lower than Americans 
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pay that there is a flourishing black 
market on drugs shipped back to the 
United States. 

Witnesses before the House Select 
Committee on Small Business and its 
Senate counterpart have pointed out 
that the corner drugstore retailer is often 
falsely blamed for the price tag on his 
goods, Actually the retailer himself is a 
victim of the industry’s pricing struc- 
ture. The drug manufacturer, more than 
the wholesaler or retailer, makes exces- 
sive profits. The pharmaceutical indus- 
try was the greatest profitmaker in the 
Nation last year. 

A basic cause of the consumer’s pre- 
dicament is the unique relationship of 
the consumer to the drug manufacturer. 
The brunt of the industry’s $600 million- 
a-year advertising assault is directed at 
the doctor through “detailmen” who pro- 
mote the product in the field and in med- 
ical publications. In writing the prescrip- 
tion, the doctor specifies drugs by trade 
name, despite the fact that nonpatent- 
ed—or generic—drugs are frequently 
equivalent. 

By law and custom, pharmacists are 
prohibited from substituting one brand 
of drug for another without express per- 
mission of the physician. The trade-name 
drug is almost always purchased at a 
high markup over the price of its generic 
equivalent. 

Also unique is the extremely low price- 
elasticity of demand for many prescrip- 
tion drugs. Patients must fill prescrip- 
tions regardless of price. 

Competition in the drug industry 
manifests itself not in price flexibility, 
but in product differentiation. Competi- 
tion to differentiate products results in 
the frequent appearance of new modifi- 
cations of existing products. As slightly 
modified drug products have possibly 
successful, but relatively short sales lives, 
the research emphasis in the industry is 
on the continual invention of new com- 
bination products, not on totally new 
products or on the cutting of production 
costs to benefit the consumer. 

Product differentiation and patent 
protection impede the entry into the 
market of smaller firms which would be 
likely to introduce price competition. 
There is also a definite reluctance on the 
part of the major firms to license smaller 
rivals, even when licenses are granted to 
larger firms, The motive here, too, is 
fear of instigating price competition. 

More than two-thirds of all prescrip- 
tion sales are for drugs patented for 17 
years. Although patents do not always 
foster monopoly in the drug industry, 
they are chiefly responsible for the lack 
of price competition. 

For the good of the country, and for 
the benefit of the drug industry as a 
whole, it is imperative that the 90th Con- 
gress adopt strong legislation. Because 
so Many consumers suffer from exorbi- 
tant drug prices, the structure of the in- 
dustry is likely to be more fundamentally 
challenged in the future if the industry 
is not able, or willing, to correct the sit- 
uation now. 

There has been much good legislation 
introduced in this session. Bills of Con- 
gressman FARBSTEIN (H.R. 3047) and 
Hetstosxi (H.R. 7547) provide that ge- 
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neric names be furnished along with 
trade names on all doctors’ prescriptions. 

Senator HarT’s medical restraint of 
trade bill (S. 260) would prohibit the 
funneling of prescriptions by some doc- 
tors to drug stores in which they have a 
financial interest. Senator NRTLSOx's bill 
(S. 270) provides for the compilation of 
a desperately needed U.S. Drug Compen- 
dium which would list generic names of 
drugs. 

Senator Lone (S. 1303) would amend 
the Social Security Act to establish a 
formulary of the United States. This 
would list acceptable drugs with their 
generic and trade names. On the basis of 
this formulary, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would set a rea- 
sonable cost range for each qualified 
drug. State medical aid under social se- 
curity would then be restricted to drugs 
priced within the established ranges. The 
Long bill also provides for registration 
and inspection of drug producers by 
HEW. 

The common denominator of all this 
legislation is the desire to institute some 
price competition in the drug industry. 
This can be accomplished only by attack- 
ing both the patent and generic-versus- 
trade-name problems. 

My own bill (H.R. 10777), dealing with 
patents, would significantly contribute to 
price competition. It provides that any 
manufacturer who charges more than 
five times the cost of producing a drug, 
would be required to license any other 
drug company which asks the right to 
produce the same drug at least 3 years 
after the patent is granted. I am all for 
drug manufacturers making adequate 
profits under our free enterprise system, 
and I am all for ample reserves to meet 
the costs of research and encourage de- 
velopment, but surely after 3 years of 
marketing a drug and making no less 
than a 500-percent profit, this, Mr. 
Speaker, is more than reasonable. The 
product should then be on the open mar- 
ket for competition in order to bring the 
price level more in line with a free en- 
terprise level set by the law of supply 
and demand. 

Harvard economics professor, William 
S. Comanor, has given cogent reasons 
why legislation such as H.R. 10777 is most 
valuable. Compulsory licensing 3 years 
after a patent has been granted would 
not significantly lower the rate of in- 
troduction of important new drug prod- 
ucts. Rather, Comanor points out, there 
would be a beneficial decline in the 
wasteful differentiation of drug products. 
He concludes that an actively enforced 
procompetitive policy is not likely to 
dampen the range of technical change. 
Actually, Mr. Speaker, I feel that re- 
search and development would be 
spurred, rather than hindered, by re- 
stricting the patents since it would pro- 
vide the strong incentive for competitive 
innovation. 

As presently constituted, the drug in- 
dustry cannot possibly operate on full 
price competition. But the American 
public demands that the industry not 
completely destroy competition. When 
this occurs, the consumer suffers. Enact- 
ment of the important legislation I have 
highlighted, together with increased ac- 
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tivity on the part of FDA, the FTC, and 
HEW would serve to introduce some es- 
sential competition at the manufactur- 
ing level where prices are currently 
arbitrarily set. The drug industry should 
eagerly accept these improvements. 
Legitimate profits will not be denied 
pharmaceutical houses. The provisions of 
my bill are ample, and no one could 
claim that this hinders the manufactur- 
ers in any way. 

But if they block these measures, or 
if, for other reasons, these measures 
prove inadequate, the industry will be in 
for more substantial Federal control in 
the interest of the American consumer. 
This legislation is vitally needed to pro- 
tect the American public from price 
gouging, while stimulating competition, 
encouraging essential research and pro- 
tecting reasonable profits. 

Unfortunately, it is the poorest among 
us who are most often forced to pay the 
most unconscionably high prices for the 
drugs they need. We must no longer al- 
low the prescription drug industry to 
take advantage of patent protection in 
setting arbitrary prices which bear no 
relationship to the cost of developing, 
perfecting, and producing the drug. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not allow an “all 
the traffic will bear“ attitude to exist in 
an industry so crucial to the public wel- 
fare. The monopolies allowed by our un- 
realistic and antiquated laws must be 
brought under control. I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, that the need for action exists 
now, and the time for action is indeed 
now. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, not too 
long ago, there were a series of reports in 
circulation around the country about a 
number of flagrant violations of Cali- 
fornia’s new medicaid program to help 
the poor. Some reports said that a few 
individual doctors had received as much 
as $110,000 during the first 18 months of 
the program’s operation, They also 
claimed that the 1,200 doctors involved in 
the program had averaged some $70,000 
during the same period. 

Apparently, the perpetrators of these 
reports did not thoroughly check out 
their stories. The California medicaid 
program uses a system of vendor numbers 
by which payments are made more ef- 
ficiently through the use of computers. 
As Dr. Richard S. Wilbur, chairman of 
the board of directors of California Blue 
Shield, pointed out, what the reporters 
failed to realize was that many of these 
vendor numbers actually involved a large 
number of doctors all working at the 
same clinic. Instead of averaging $70,000 
in 18 months, these doctors, numbering 
far more than the 1,200 vendor numbers 
indicate, earned an average of $3,000 a 
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year under the program. This is not an 
unreasonable amount. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore submit into 
the Recorp the following editorial, 
printed in a recent edition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association News, in order 
to set the record straight on the alleged 
abuses of the California medicaid pro- 
gram, 

MEDI-CAL PAYMENTS 

News stories from Washington last month 
said the Senate Finance Committee was in- 
vestigating reports of possible abuses in the 
new medicaid program involving payments 
to some individual doctors of as much as 
$110,000 during the first 16 months of opera- 
tion. 

Finance Committee members reportedly 
were informed of possible excess payments” 
under California’s Title 19 program. Figures 
cited were that 1,200 of the state’s 20,000 
physicians shared almost half of the $167 
million paid to California doctors under med- 
icaid since January, 1966. 

Some doctors, the news reports said, got 
as much as $110,000 while the whole 1,200 
got an average of $70,000. 

The chairman of the board of directors of 
California Blue Shield, Richard S. Wilbur, 
MD, told the 1967 Blue Shield Annual Pro- 
gram Conference in Washington, D.C., that 
the report of possible abuses in medicaid 
“was simply one more example of the mis- 
fortunes inherent in allowing government 
employees lacking in experience with medical 
programs to have access to computer print- 
outs.” 

Dr. Wilbur continued: 

“What the printout really meant was that 
over an 18-month period, 1,200 vendor num- 
bers, as they are listed on the computer, had 
received this money. Five of the first six 
numbers on the list are actually chains of 
dentists who, of course, include many in- 
dividuals, The other top vendor numbers be- 
long either to physician clinics, such as the 
Palo Alto Medical Clinic, with 130 doctors, 
all of whom share one vendor number, chains 
of optometrists, dispensing opticians, am- 
bulance services, drugstores, etc. The truth 
of the matter is, the [1,200 physicians who 
received the most money] under the Medi- 
Cal program actually averaged about $14,000 
in 18 months, or something less than $10,000 
gross income apiece per year, hardly a star- 
tling figure. The average California MD 
grosses about $3,000 per year from the pro- 
gram.” 

The explanation is reasonable. Unfortu- 
nately, few who heard those news stories 
about possible abuses in the new medicaid 
program will hear the explanation. As so 
often happens, the facts chase after the 
charges and never seem to catch up. The 
situation may satisfy those who are always 
ready to rap the members of the medical pro- 
fession, but it does not inform the public. 
Dr. Wilbur, however, has provided the facts 
for those who are concerned. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM—ACTION 
NEEDED 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of this 
House to the lead editorial in last Sat- 
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urday’s Washington Post entitled “Our 
Muddling Congress.” 

In particular, I want to repeat the 
following lines: 

But there is not much point in having 
expert studies for a Congress that has even 
failed to enact the modest reorganization 
bill recommended by its own joint commit- 
tee. The congressional reform bill is still 
languishing in the House Rules Committee. 


On next Saturday, December 9, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967 
will have been before the House Rules 
Committee for 9 months. Not even a full 
day’s hearings have been held on the 
bill; the Rules Committee will not even 
deign to offer an excuse as to why this 
legislation is being bottled up. 

Mr. Speaker, the final report of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, containing more than 100 
recommendations for the improvement 
of Congress, was endorsed unanimously 
by the six Senators and six Representa- 
tives who make up the evenly bipartisan 
joint committee. The rules adopted by 
the committee—I refer specifically to 
rule V of the joint committee’s rules— 
precluded it from making any recom- 
mendations that were not bipartisan. 
Rule V says quite clearly: 

No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
the members representing each House, taken 
separately. 


The joint committee’s final report was 
filed with the Congress on July 28, 1966. 

The resolution which created the joint 
committee, early in 1965, was passed by 
a unanimous vote of both Houses. 

In my judgment, the committee's 
work, as far as it went, was careful and 
thorough. The record is contained in 16 
volumes running in excess of 2,300 pages. 

The bill is not all that I would have 
it be, but if we will pass the Legislative 
Reorganization Act that passed the Sen- 
ate on March 7, at least we will have 
brought Congress into the 19th century. 

The permanent Joint Organization 
Committee which would be created by 
the enactment of this legislation can 
then set about the task of providing us 
with suggestions for improvement which 
will lead to a 20th-century Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Republican 
Policy Committee strongly urged passage 
of the reorganization bill in the 89th 
Congress. In the 90th Congress, after 
waiting patiently for the House Rules 
Committee to report out the Senate- 
passed bill, the policy committee again 
urged the leadership to schedule the re- 
organization bill for action by the House. 
Finally, in October, the full House Re- 
publican conference, by a unanimous 
vote, adopted a resolution calling upon 
the leadership to schedule the reorgani- 
zation bill for House action, under an 
open rule of debate, without further 
delay. 

I have repeatedly stressed the bipar- 
tisan nature of the joint committee’s 
work and emphasized that, indeed, the 
reorganization bill which emerged from 
these deliberations and with the help of 
many interested groups could have been 
nothing but a bipartisan bill. Our Re- 
publican Task Force has worked un- 
stintingly, throughout this whole period 
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of time, for the best legislation that it 
seemed possible to have for the benefit of 


both parties, the Congress, and the coun- 


try. We are proud of our efforts in help- 
ing to shape a modest but still meaning- 
ful and much-needed bipartisan reform 
measure, 

But that is as far as a minority can go. 
We can offer our ideas and suggestions— 
and we did so, both in testimony before 
the joint committee and through the 
publication of our book, “We propose: A 
Modern Congress.” We can work inside 
the committee, deliberating on the 
recommendations and hammering out an 
acceptable piece of legislation. We did 
both—we deliberated, and we hammered. 

We can issue policy statements—we 
did so, in both the 89th and the present 
Congress—and a conference resolution; 
and we can keep pounding away on this 
issue on the floor of the House. 

But it is up to the majority leadership 
to schedule the bill. In blunter words, 
while we share equally in the credit for 
shaping a modest reform bill, the failure 
to get that bill to the House floor and 
passed will rest 100 percent on the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House. The Repub- 
lican record could hardly be clearer. 

OUR MUDDLING CONGRESS 

The spectacle of Congress rushing—far 
beyond the eleventh hour—to rescue Gov- 
ernment workers who had been denied half 
their pay is a pathetic commentary on the 
lagging legislative branch. The two houses 
have supposedly been working on appropria- 
tion bills since January. The last one should 
have been passed before the end of the fiscal 
year, now five months ago. Yet, despite 
many stop-gap resolutions, AID employes 
were reduced to half pay, some officials were 
spending without authority in order to avoid 
perilous consequences, and supervisors in the 
OEO had to set up a welfare association 
a poverty program within a poverty pro- 
gram—to save unpaid workers in the lower 
grades from acute distress. 

What a travesty for a Nation with annual 
expenditures in the neighborhood of $139 
billion! Congress has miserably botched its 
first obligation to provide financing for the 
Government’s operations. Representative 
Holland was so outraged by the denial of 
funds of agencies in the congressional dog- 
house that he introduced a resolution the 
other day calling for a change in the rules 
so as to withhold the pay of Congressmen 
themselves whenever they impose payless 
paydays on other Federal workers, 

In ordinary circumstances it would make 
sense to call for a study of the appropriating 
process by a group of experts comparable to 
that which recently made recommendations 
on the executive budget. The object, of 
course, would be the systematic handling of 
the spending bills so as to get them all en- 
acted before June 30. But there is not much 
point in having expert studies for a Congress 
that has even failed to enact the modest 
reorganization bill recommended by its own 
joint committee. The congressional reform 
bill is still languishing in the House Rules 
Committee. 

What is basically at fault is the leadership 
of the two houses which permits them to 
dilly-dally over the appropriations bills and 
other legislation. Good management calis 
for an agenda for the reporting and passage 
of each appropriation in the early months of 
each session so that differences could be 
ironed out well in advance of the beginning 
of the fiscal year. But a tired Congress under 
loose and unimaginative leadership simply 
meanders from bad to worse. 

This critical weakness in our democratic 
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system demands far more attention than it 
has been given to date. Every fresh failure of 
Congress to function as a responsible legisla- 
tive body undercuts the stability of repre- 
sentative government. It is time to face the 
fact that we cannot have a virile democracy 
in this age of rapid transitions with a Con- 
gress bogged down by frustrations carried 
over from the 19th century. 

Congressman Holland suggested that the 
congressional slogan for the last 11 months 
has been: “We aren't going to do much, but 
what we do, we'll do wrong.” The most dis- 
couraging fact is that no one seems to be 
emerging out of the 1967 malaise with the 
determination and dynamism to set things 
right on the Hill. 


FAA DESERVES PRAISE FOR PRO- 
POSED ELIMINATION OF SPECIAL 
VFR FLIGHTS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently criticized the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration for what I felt to be 
inexcusable failures to make vital im- 
provements to aviation safety in this Na- 
tion. I will continue to criticize the FAA 
when I feel such criticism is warranted, 
and I know the FAA accepts this criti- 
cism in the constructive manner in which 
it is intended. However, I also intend to 
see that the FAA receives due recognition 
when it takes positive steps to promote 
air safety. 

Such a step was taken recently when 
the FAA proposed to eliminate Special 
Visual Flight Rules for all fixed-wing air- 
craft. According to testimony presented 
to the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Aeronautics of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee: 

Certain minimum visibility and distances 
from clouds are specified by the regulations 
for VFR operations within controlled air- 
space. No reduction in these minima is per- 
mitted along controlled airways. When 
weather is such that these minima cannot 
be observed along the airways, flights must 
be conducted under instrument fight rules 
(IFR). By contrast, however, within airport 
control zones, even those with a high volume 
of traffic, a reduction in the basic VFR 
weather minima is permitted for special VFR 
operations. Although a one-mile minimum 
visibility is stipulated for such operations, 


there is no minimum ceiling specified. Pilots 
are merely required to remain clear of clouds. 


I have written to FAA Administrator, 
Gen. William F. McKee, commending 
the regulation he has proposed to elimi- 
nate this obvious hazard. I present here- 
with for inclusion in the Recorp the text 
of my letter to General McKee: 

Dear GENERAL McKee: I am writing to 
commend the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion for its proposed regulation eliminating 
Special Visual Flight Rules (VFR) for all 
aircraft except helicopters. This praise- 
worthy—if somewhat overdue—action should 
serve to materially promote aviation safety 
in the nation’s more crowded air corridors. 

You may recall that last September I 
urged the FAA to eliminate the Special VFR 
on the grounds that such traffic intermixes 
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with IFR operations in airport control zones 
although there is no requirement that the 
Special VFR pilot have an instrument rating 
nor that his aircraft be equipped for instru- 
ment flying. Your proposal to drop all Special 
VFR operations for fixed-wing aircraft would 
appear to be an acknowledgment that this 
situation presented an unwarranted hazard. 

I am aware that the FAA has received 
many adverse comments on the proposed rule 
from general aviation interests and that you 
are under severe pressure to substantially 
modify or abandon altogether this regula- 
tion. I urge you to resist this pressure. Meas- 
ures to promote air safety should not be 
taken or avoided because the airlines, general 
aviation, the pilots or the controllers ap- 
prove or disapprove of them. They should be 
taken because the safety of the public de- 
mands it and I agree with you completely 
that this is clearly the case with respect to 
Special VFR flights. 

I have every confidence that my col- 
leagues will recognize the importance of the 
proposed regulation and will support your 
efforts. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE MIGRANT WORKER: A CHANG- 
ING WAY OF LIFE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding citizens of the congres- 
sional district I have the honor to repre- 
sent is James F. Walsh, who is the execu- 
tive of the Catholic Social Service in 
South Bend, Ind. 

Recently Mr. Walsh published a most 
interesting article concerning the work of 
his agency in support of legislation on 
behalf of migrant workers. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article, entitled The Migrant Worker: A 
Changing Way of Life,” published in the 
November 1967 issue of the Catholic 
Charities Review, at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE MIGRANT Worker: A CHANGING 
Way or LIFE 

(Nore.—It is not hard to find a cause that 
needs championing. It is harder to champion 
the cause once it has been found. Migrant 
labor is a cause that cries out for help but 
its voice is generally neither heard nor under- 
stood. The author describes how his agency 
became involved in work with migrants and 
was able to effect the enactment of legisla- 
tion in their behalf.) 

(By James F. Walsh) 

Hidden in the trees on the back acres of 
the farms with accessibility restricted, em- 
ployed throughout the daylight hours of 
nearly every day of the week, and shunned 
while in our towns, migrants are out of sight 
and out of mind. 

Early in 1964, Father Peter J. Meade, S. C. J., 
of Divine Heart Seminary in Donaldson, In- 
diana, a priest fluent in the Spanish language 
and dedicated to improving the conditions 
of migrants, asked Catholic Social Service of 
South Bend to help—not only with the 
classic financial assistance—food orders, a 
night’s lodging, second-hand clothes—but 
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also with an urban grass roots approach to 
the devastating poverty of these almost 
unknown citizens. He told of conditions both 
appalling and challenging. 

I found he was right. If I had ever been 
a child with masses of lumps from myriads 
of stinging mosquitoes, many bites festering 
from scratching; if I had ever lived on a diet 
of beans and tortillas; if I had fresh meat and 
milk only after a weekly late evening shop- 
ping trip because we had no refrigeration or 
storage space safe from vermin and rats; if 
I could stomach the stench that permeated 
every pore of the camp from the outhouse 
long-used and never treated; if I had stood 
in pools of stagnant water, waiting in line 
to fill my pail with water from the camp’s 
rusted tap; if I had ever slept eight abreast 
in our combined living, dining, family, bed- 
room, and kitchen, separated from the floor 
by a blanket; if I had been battered by 
bouncing springs and knocking motors 
through hundreds of hostile towns ... and 
if all these “ifs” were true—then I was a 
migrant! If I had a successful summer, my 
annual income of one thousand dollars might 
sustain my family through the winter until 
the wheel of my life took another grinding 
turn and it was spring and the crops were 
ripening—somewhere! 

Migration is a way of life. It was fostered 
a century and a half ago when the Mexican 
government allowed relocation of families 
throughout its Texas colony to work the land 
and cotton fields. It is suffered by the man 
who knows no other work, yet so loves his 
family that he keeps them near. It is per- 
petuated by growers and processors who 
through loans and bonuses recruit labor, 
using their crew chiefs and State Employ- 
ment Systems as agents. The debts of the 
migrants become the assets of the growers 
and processors to plant, harvest, and prepare 
the annual multi-million dollar crop. Mi- 
grating labor meets the current cost con- 
sciousness of the industry, studiously test- 
ing farm machines, increasing acreage yields, 
preparing for the decreasing dependence on 
stoop labor. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE JOB 


Could our urban-oriented techniques ap- 
ply to these special circumstances? No city 
in Indiana had such a program. Yet, Father 
Meade asked that we try to make South 
Bend aware! 

How do you make a city aware? I had an 
idea to sell, but I felt trepidation in the 
thought that a new social problem was the 
last thing the city needed. South Bend was 
still staggering from the impact of closing 
of the Studebaker Corporation plant, though 
fighting to make a comeback. The spirit of 
the city was flercely determined to win, to 
live again wth a strong economy. The Board 
of Catholic Social Service felt one more prob- 
lem was but another o ty, that 
agency involvement was necessary to prevent 
future family turmoil. I was directed to 
organize a community-wide approach. 

The community, people of all faiths and 
from all walks of life, joined to form the 
urban center. The Ladies of Charity offered 
clerical help and the Neighborhood Study 
Help Program gave tutoring services. The 
Council of Churches extended their child 
care and clothing programs, while the Sis- 
ters and students of St. Mary’s College pro- 
vided Spanish songs and dances. The Lau- 
bach Literacy Council agreed to assist, and 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society gave free use 
of a house. Students from Notre Dame and 
Divine Heart Seminary worked hours to 
clean, repair, and paint. Donations of desks, 
chairs, and general office equipment came 
from Associates Investment Company; 
drapes and lamps arrived from the Holy 
Cross School of Nursing; rugs from hotels 
and other equipment from individuals. Sev- 
eral hours of loaned staff time were arranged 
with the Department of Public Welfare, the 
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Urban League, the St. Vincent de Paul Thrift 
Store, and Catholic Social Service. A thou- 
sand-dollar grant was obtained from the 
Merrill Trust Fund through the recommen- 
dation of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter O’Rourke of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Our sign, painted and donated by Drewry's 
Limited, showed our name: 


CENTRO CRISTIANO DE LA COMUNIDAD: CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY CENTER 

How do you intervene? Those who work 
with migrants—the migrant ministry and 
migrant apostolate—Protestant and Catholic 
efforts—pointed to the growing effectiveness 
of their child care programs. Children were 
being removed from the camps, even if for 
but six hours, eating good food, receiving 
medical care, being taught to read and write. 
In turn, the parents gladly accepted evening 
and Sunday camp-centered programs of reli- 
gion, literacy, and recreation of themselves, 
and their older sons and daughters were sel- 
dom too tired to play baseball or to sing. 
Children offered the hope of the future, the 
possible break from the cycle of migrant life. 

Farm-based people came bringing their 
children, glad to have a place—any place 
away from the camps—to sit and talk, to be 
comfortable without a hundred stares. This 
was something to do, “like home and the 
fiestas.” It was belonging. Spanish was spoken 
here and the “Anglo” understood a bit about 
needs. He taught sewing and literacy. Tutors 
and children were teamed, and even though 
the books were old ones from South Bend 
schools, the principles were the same and at- 
tendance was strong. The seeds of commu- 
nity acceptance were sown. 

Then there came a national call for War 
on Poverty. We responded, joining with the 
migrant ministry and apostolate to form a 
state-wide planning program, establishing the 
Indiana Associated Migrant Opportunity 
Services, Inc. (AMOS). The emerging plan of 
action visualized a state-wide system of full- 
time remedial schools, day care centers, camp 
centered literacy programs, and Centro Cris- 
tiano’s urban center concept funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 


REVISING PROGRAM 


Yet something wasn’t right. A growing 
Tealization came that we were touching only 
symptoms and just making the migrants 
more comfortable in their poverty. We were 
developing a system of company stores— 
carrying out a philosophy of “shoes and 
food, books, prayers, and compliance!” We 
had the mistaken idea that child-centered 
programs would eventually break the cycle 
of poverty. For while we planned, we watched 
migrant parents coming and going, cars 
groaning with the weight of family and 
goods, moving on to Michigan, or Ohio, or 
home. Their children’s vaccinations, whether 
medical, dietary, or educational, had not even 
taken yet, and they were gone. 

I called for a program of Adult Education, 
and developed a concept of leadership train- 
ing accepted by AMOS that would prepare 
the most capable migrant leaders to help 
their people in the camps, and throughout 
the migrant stream. If you can train a leader, 
through him you can touch the lives of 
hundreds more. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, after 
extensive negotiations, agreed to fund AMOS 
for $484,000. Centro Cristiano sub-contracted 
for $191,000, of which $89,000 was budgeted 
for Adult Education. 

The for the Advancement of Ca- 
pabilities (PAC), a twelve-week training 
course recruiting the most promising mi- 
grant adults, taught the art of establishing 
and teaching classes to migrants in camps. 
Field Sanitation, Budgeting, Child Care, 
Literacy, Civil Procedures, and Organiza- 
tional Techniques were the main topics. 
Field work was performed in permanent area 
migrant camps. 

A surprising development occurred. Sev- 
eral of the migrants, although interested in 
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their people, were more interested in break- 
ing from the stream. Most wanted to get 
out of the stream and settle down anywhere 
they could make a living. They could not do 
so in Texas, or on the farms, and if they 
could in Indiana, they would. Knowing only 
farm work, however, they were uncertain of 
breaking away. Centro Cristiano helped to 
Place many PAC trainees and other migrants 
in permanent urban employment, It was in- 
conceivable to encourage them to continue 
following the stream. 

Urban life offered attractions. The migrant 
might be unskilled, but he knew how to 
work, He had tremendous manual dexterity. 
Urban poverty was not fearsome. On the 
contrary, the two or three thousand dollars 
he might earn represented much more than 
he could earn in Texas or in the flelds, while 
his wife and children could return to area 
fields each summer if necessary. The fear of 
prejudice was present but not deep. Even 
the fear of urban social turmoil, delin- 
quency, and family stress was negated by 
feelings of deep family ties and paternal 
authority. The migrant wanted retraining 
and relocation, 

The entire leadership program was re- 
drafted with the migrant directing the re- 
visions. It now offers a greater opportunity 
for retraining with emphasis on community 
living and organization, bringing the mi- 
grant from the farm into the city with a 
hand guiding him to his own path. A basic 
education unit prepares those more fluent 
in Spanish than English to an earned pro- 
motion to the Program for the Advancement 
of Capabilities. The most promising PAC 
graduates are retrained for further work in 
the Advanced Leadership Course, offering 
staff level employment concentrating on 
trainees, migrating, and relocating families. 
The length of training extends to twenty 
weeks, a time more favorable to the assimila- 
tion of community contracts and organiza- 
tional techniques. It also offers an extended 
period of urban orientation, and in many 
instances, sharply reduces personal anxiety 
about relocation. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity refunded Centro Cristiano for 
$324,000 for 1966-67, of which over $200,000 
is for Adult Education! 


RESULTS 


Does it work? Arnold L, Solomon, perhaps 
the only Jewish Director of a Christian Com- 
munity Center anywhere, reports: Over three 
hundred migrant families are relocated in 
Indiana and many of the adults retrained. 
Thirty-one former migrant families are regu- 
larly employed in Marion, eighty in Bluffton, 
and over two hundred in South Bend. Forty 
South Bend families are purchasing homes. 
Personnel directors at large firms like the 
Bendix Corporation openly state their ex- 
treme satisfaction with the quality of the 
work done by former migrants. Turnover has’ 
been no greater than normal factory turn- 
over. Several other leadership graduates are 
hired as staff employees of other states’ mi- 
grant programs, as well as by AMOS and its 
several county components. The families are 
stabilized and the children have an oppor- 
tunity to attend school on a full-time basis. 
Their agile minds and pleasant dispositions 
enable them to blend in readily with area 
children. High school graduation is becom- 
ing a strong possibility, and has been accom- 
plished already by several former migrant 
children in South Bend. This potential for 
education and graduation is in direct con- 
trast to the 75% dropout rate of Spanish- 
speaking children throughout the nation. 

Yet, thousands of migrants remain on the 
farms, and until approaching mechanization 
displaces them (predictions say within ten 
years), they will pursue this way of life with 
its continuous debilitation. 


PROTECTION OF LAW ESSENTIAL 


Legislative action is necessary to cause 
change on the farms! I felt that documented 
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and reasoned requests to elected officials from 
respected community citizens and groups 
might be effective. Through letters and per- 
sonal visits, many legislators (including the 
Speaker of the House and the House Minority 
Leader), interested groups, and community 
leaders were reached. A presentation of the 
Migrant situation was given, with a call to 
join in this fight for dignity for farm workers. 
Many responded, forming the Friends of the 
Migrants, and establishing a base of power 
of Indiana citizens who would and could 
speak to the 1967 Indiana General Assembly 
for their fellow Americans, 

Indiana and national law was researched 
by the Legislative Bureau of the University 
of Notre Dame Law School and three bills 
were drafted: Child Labor, Migrant Mini- 
mum Wage, and the “Bonus.” Children of 
migrants of any age could work any number 
of hours in the fields while their parents were 
paid wages varying from farm to farm, from 
county to county. The “bonus” perpetuates 
a form of debt bondage. Growers often loan 
money to field hands, or provide their crew 
chiefs with cash to loan, plus paying him a 
bonus for each worker recruited. Economic 
need leads to loan requests which in turn 
lead to work obligations and favorable grower 
contracts. These contracts, frequently ap- 
proved by the State Employment System, 
establish a base pay per hour or unit, adding 
a bonus payable at the end of the season. 
The grower determines the season’s end, 
tying families to farms during the late fall 
with but a few days of work and small pay 
a week, necessitating the use of savings. The 
alternative is to break the contract which 
means forfeiture of the bonus, future loans, 
and sometimes future employment. 

The Legislative Committee hearings found 
our presentations competing with those of 
the professional lobbyist of the canners and 
growers. Our views were respected, but not 
prevailing. Eventually, however, a modifica- 
tion of our child labor bill was enacted dur- 
ing the session and became law—the first 
protection ever afforded migrant children in 
the history of the State of Indiana! The 
other two bills did not survive the session. 

Still there was more we could do! The 
1967 General Assembly passed a law estab- 
lishing a Legislative Council, authorizing it 
to establish study committees, and we went 
before them. On June 7, 1967 a Legislative 
study committee was authorized to study 
migrant wages and general working condi- 
tions. The highest levels of state govern- 
ment are now becoming aware of migrant 
problems! 

A CALL TO CATHOLIC AGENCIES 

We have miles to go. The many social ills 
besetting migrants in Indiana and the na- 
tion are barely being touched. Behind this 
is the non-involyement of our uninformed 
citizens and the status quo maintained by 
national processors and growers. Some are 
being met, as in Delano and the Rio Grande 
Valley, but others are disassociating them- 
selves, preparing for mechanization. 

Processors and growers must become in- 
volved, Migrant labor has built for them a 
multi-billion dollar national and interna- 
tional ind at minimal cost. They have 
an obligation to reinvest large sums of pri- 
vate funds in the retraining and reloca- 
tion of their field laborers, many perhaps 
within the framework of their own indus- 
tries. They must match the advertised qual- 
ity of their product with the quality of 
training and treatment of their field la- 
borers. 

Motivation frequently comes from with- 
out. Processors, growers, and migrants, like 
Catholic Social Service offices, are in most 
of our states and cities. The Catholic Social 
Services can provide the necessary motiva- 
tion. It must! Four hundred thousand mi- 
grant workers and their familles are coming 
off the back acres! 
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THE LATE DR. ALAN F. WATERMAN 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dapparro] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Dr. Alan F. Waterman, who was head 
of the National Science Foundation from 
its organization in 1950 until he retired 
in 1963, died late on Thursday, November 
30, from complications following surgery 
performed several weeks ago. As one 
whose subcommittee has been close to 
the great accomplishments of the NSF 
in its service to the country and who is 
aware of the magnificent contributions 
which Dr. Waterman made to the growth 
and stability of that institution, I should 
like to pay a personal tribute to the qual- 
ity and integrity of his work on behalf 
of science and the Nation. 

It was my privilege to present the first 
Edwin Bidwell Wilson Award to Dr. 
Waterman at the vicennial convocation 
of the Office of Naval Research on May 4, 
1966. Dr. Waterman was the first Chief 
Scientist and the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Research from 1946 to 1951, after his 
years in World War II with the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
work that won him the Presidential 
Medal of Merit. 

I noted in my remarks at the convoca- 
tion that the Office of Naval Research 
which he had headed during its forma- 
tive years had demonstrated “during the 
20 years since its creation, that a Federal 
agency can approach, with skill, vigor, 
and imagination, the complex problems 
involving science, the university com- 
munity, and government.” 

He brought his special skills to the 
National Science Foundation, to which 
was entrusted by the Congress the reali- 
zation nourished in World War I that 
science is an endless frontier, and he 
maintained stoutly and vigorously the 
importance of basic research to the coun- 
try’s future. When he wrote the Direc- 
tor’s statement to the 13th annual report 
of the NSF, his last such statement as 
Director, he could assert: 

The national program in basic research 
has developed a variety and comprehensive 
strength that is a trbute to the generous and 
tireless collaboration of the country’s sci- 
entists and engineers, in rendering consult- 
ing service on planning and evaluation. It is 
of the greatest importance to understand the 
significance of national support for basic 
research, so essential to the progress of sci- 
ence itself and to the training of scientists 
and engineers. It should never be regarded 
as competing with developmental programs, 
It represents the seedbed of technology. It 
brings to light new discoveries in many 
fields with wide potentialities for applied 
research and technological development. 
Basic research makes possible intelligent 
planning for the future. 


From the close of World War I un- 
til he came to Washington in 1942 to 
join the OSRD, Dr. Waterman was a 
member of the Yale University faculty 
in New Haven, Conn., after first having 
done both his graduate and undergradu- 
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ate work at Princeton. His years of 
teaching molded his manner, and he 
was always a gentle and thorough teach- 
er, able and effective in explaining his 
cause. 

Although he reached the compulsory 
retirement age prior to the expiration of 
his second term as head of the National 
Science Foundation, he continued to 
serve in that post until June 1963, at the 
special request of President Kennedy. 

Long after his retirement, he main- 
tained an interest in the Congress and 
matters of science policy, and he was a 
consistent attendant and participant in 
the annual seminars and panel discus- 
sions which the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics has organized. 
He was, needless to say, an honored in- 
vitee to the next session which is now 
being planned for January, and we will 
miss him, 

Mrs. Daddario and I extend our heart- 
felt sympathies to Mrs. Waterman and 
the others of his family. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SEARCH 
FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY IN 
A WORLD OF NUCLEAR POWER 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappario] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago, the United States became a pioneer 
in the nuclear age when the first sus- 
tained nuclear reaction took place at the 
University of Chicago. 

A short time later, we became the first 
country to explode successfully an atomic 
device. 

Today, the United States is a pioneer 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and in seeking the worldwide control of 
the proliferation of atomic weapons. 

As one who has a deep interest in the 
development of science for peaceful uses, 
I recall with pride the trailblazing efforts 
of Connecticut’s Senator Brien Mac- 
Mahon in structuring the civilian control 
of atomic energy, and in building a flexi- 
ble organization within which such mag- 
nificent gains as we have witnessed in 
civilian development in recent years 
could be fostered. I recall with pride the 
steps which President Truman pro- 
nounced in seeking an effective control 
plan for atomic energy, with inspection, 
which could enable the world to beat its 
swords into the proverbial plowshares. 

Today, President Johnson is pursuing 
a treaty to bring the nations of the world 
together to control the spread and use 
of atomic weapons. The way is difficult, 
but a serious and earnest effort is being 
made. 

We must never forget that the Ameri- 
can President, since that day on which 
thermonuclear weapons came within the 
world’s arsenals, has been one of few 
men in history to hold in his hands the 
power to destroy not just a nation, but 
the world. And President Johnson has 
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used that power with the utmost respect, 
restraint, and understanding. 

For a nation as powerful as the United 
States, the restraint has been sober. 
Much more attention has been directed 
to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, in 
such needed areas as medicine, health, 
agriculture, and electric power. Indeed, 
by 1980, 34 percent of all American gen- 
erating capacity will be nuclear, accord- 
ing to the AEC forecasts. 

Last week, President Johnson com- 
memorated the 25th anniversary of the 
age of nuclear energy with a message to 
a gathering at the University of Chicago. 
The world has come a long way since 
1942. Let us join our President in his 
tribute to the men of science who com- 
bined their talents to increase man’s 
available energy more than a thousand- 
fold. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT ESTAB- 
LISHES FORECASTING SYSTEM 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, to meet the challenge of the 
Nation's constantly growing and chang- 
ing mail volume, the Post Office Depart- 
ment must try to determine the extent 
and nature of the demands that will be 
made upon it in the future. The Depart- 
ment has developed a forecasting sys- 
tem to survey what the future might 
hold for mail delivery service as much 
as 20 years from now. This interesting 
innovation was explained in a Depart- 
ment announcement which I hereby 
make part of the RECORD: 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
said today the Post Office Department has 
established a forecasting system to deter- 
mine what mail service will be like as much 
as 20 years ahead. 

The idea, Mr. O’Brien explained, is to an- 
ticipate future circumstances under which 
the Postal System must operate and to pro- 
vide for the fastest possible mail deliveries 
and the most efficient management under 
conditions that will exist 5, 10 and even 20 
years hence, 

The new “Departmental Forecasting Sys- 
tem” is developing a “spectrum of forecasts” 
covering such possible developments as the 
“little black box“ —or an electronic device in 
the home which can receive all kinds of com- 
munications such as mail and even news- 
papers. 

The forecasting project is spearheaded by 
the Department's Office of Planning and Sys- 
tems Analysis which Mr. O’Brien set up 18 
months ago to develop long-range postal 
planning. Compilation of the forecasts, how- 
ever, will require the coordinated effort of 
all Bureaus and Offices. 

The objective is to avoid a “fireman” ap- 
proach to service problems which may arise 
where new difficulties must be met by 
hastily-improvised solutions rather than 
with measures developed in anticipation of 
the problems. 

The postal forecast is divided into 3 major 
segments: 

1. Basic national trends, such as popula- 
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tion growth, mail volume and housing devel- 
opments, advances in electronics and trans- 
portation, and use of other methods of com- 
munication. 

2. Internal factors influencing postal serv- 
ice such as advances in mechanization, train- 
ing requirements, skills that will be needed 
in the future, size of the probable work force 
and plant needs. 

3. Future developments that will have a 
direct bearing on specific existing program 
“categories” of the Department, 

For example, one of these program cate- 
gories involves the entire field of transporta- 
tion and how it may be used for the speediest 
transport of mail. 

The development of high-speed rail trans- 
portation along the Eastern corridor from 
Washington to Boston will accordingly be 
studied to determine to what extent this 
could apply to the mails. 

Other long-range forecasts will deal with 
such matters as improved services to mail- 
ers, better internal processing of mail, accel- 
erated research and development, improved 
methods of delivery, and auxillary services 
performed by the Postal Service. 


STUDY OF ACTIVITIES OF INSTITU- 
TIONAL INVESTORS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Hastincs KEITH, and I have today in- 
troduced a resolution to authorize a 
study and investigation by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission of the activi- 
ties of institutional investors in the 
securities markets. Institutional partici- 
pation in the market has been growing 
rapidly, both in dollar amount and in 
relation to that of other investors. Hold- 
ings of financial institutions in stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
have nearly doubled in the 1960’s going 
from about $53 billion at the end of 1959 
to $101 billion at end of 1966. At the 
latter date, bank-administered personal 
trust funds held an additional $56 billion. 
If you include such bank trust funds, in- 
stitutional holdings at the end of 1966 
amounted to some 33 percent of all the 
stock listed on the exchange, which in 
turn amount to some 90 percent of the 
publicly held stock in the country. In- 
stitutional trading has also been growing 
rapidly and now amounts to about a 
third of the trading on the exchange. 

This so-called institutionalization of 
the markets has significant impacts 
which require careful study. The auction 
markets on the exchanges have tradi- 
tionally been geared to a steady flow of 
relatively small orders from a multitude 
of individual investors who buy and sell 
for a variety of personal reasons. Institu- 
tions, on the other hand, buy and sell in 
large blocks, often amounting to tens or 
hundreds of thousands of shares. The 
number of transactions in blocks of 10,- 
000 shares or more on the New York 
Stock Exchange has tripled since 1964. 

Institutionalization means not only 
trading in large blocks, it means a con- 
centration of investment decisions in the 
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hands of a relatively small group of pro- 
fessional money managers who, it has 
been suggested, may have a tendency to 
reach decisions to buy or sell particular 
securities at or about the same time. This 
throws a serious strain on the securities 
markets, and may induce sudden and 
often violent fluctuations in the prices of 
individual securities to the detriment of 
ordinary investors. The growth of insti- 
tional investment has implications which 
go beyond the functioning of the mar- 
ket itself. The very large institutional 
holdings in the stock of many companies 
raises questions as to the relationship be- 
tween institutional investors and the 
managements of publicly held companies, 
as well as possible problems as to the con- 
centration of influence if not control of 
significant segments of American indus- 
try in the hands of professional money 
managers. 

This growing phenomenon of institu- 
tional investment has not gone un- 
noticed. As long ago as 1955 the staff of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency made a limited study of in- 
stitutional trading in a selected group of 
securities, and in more recent years there 
have been numerous articles and discus- 
sions on the matter in the press and par- 
ticularly in the financial journals. Never- 
theless, it seems clear that despite the 
importance of this phenomenon, not 
enough is presently known about it. In 
1963 the “Special Study of Securities 
Markets” concluded with respect to this 
subject: 

Institutional participation has become in- 
creasingly important in the total business of 
securities markets and, since the institutions 
tend to deal in larger blocks and for other 
reasons, such participation presents special 
problems from the point of view of the ex- 
changes and in relation to the public interest 
and protection of investors. In view of the 
growing importance of institutional trans- 
actions and the probability that needs and 
problems associated with them will not re- 
main static, it is particularly important that 
there be an adequate body of information 
about them on a continuous basis for the 
use of the Commission, the self-regulatory 
bodies and the investing public. 


The Commission itself made the same 
point in its recent “Report on the Public 
Policy Implications of Investment Com- 
pany Growth,” as follows: 

The changes to which institutionalization 
has led require a reappraisal of existing prac- 
tices and procedures in those markets by the 
Commission, the securities industry, and the 
institutional investors themselves. Such a 
reappraisal requires fuller data concerning 
securities holdings and trading patterns of 
institutional investors than is now available. 
While this information can be obtained by 
the Commission with respect to investment 
companies, there is a lack of reliable and 
comprehensive data concerning the securities 
holdings and trading activities of most other 
types of institutional investors, including 
pension funds. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing, I want it made 
very clear that the resolution my col- 
league and I are introducing, and the 
study provided for therein, are not in- 
tended as a substitute for, or as a pre- 
requisite to, the legislative proposals con- 
tained in H.R. 9510 and 9511. These two 
bills embody recommendations contained 
in the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion report on public policy implications 
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of investment company growth, and our 
subcommittee has already completed 
hearings on them. Rather, this resolu- 
tion is intended as a supplementary 
measure to enable the Congress and the 
Commission to deal with further prob- 
lems which the Commission referred to 
in its report, but on which it did not make 
any legislative recommendations, since 
further information would be needed be- 
fore this could be done. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as my dis- 
tinguished colleague and good friend, the 
gentleman from California, Joh Moss, 
has said, institutional investors are a 
relatively new yet powerful force in the 
securities markets, and their activities 
require careful study. We just do not 
have sufficient knowledge to appreciate 
the implications of institutional invest- 
ment activity for the securities markets 
and the economy in general. 

Another aspect of institutional activity 
in the securities markets has been of par- 
ticular concern to us and our colleagues, 
and that is the apparent increase in 
short-term and, perhaps, speculative 
trading by certain institutions. 

Institutions have traditionally been 
thought of as conservative long-term in- 
vestors, but in the short period since 
1965, they have increased their turnover 
rate significantly, in the case of mutual 
funds, from 21 percent to 33.5 percent. 
A limited group of funds, referred to as 
the “go-go” funds, have concentrated on 
very short-term trading which may well 
be characterized as speculative. We need 
to know more about this activity which 
has given rise to serious concern on the 
part of well-informed persons. Speaking 
last May 16, on the occasion of the 175th 
anniversary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, William McChesney Martin, the 
distinguished Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, warned that the trading 
activities of institutional investors “con- 
tain poisonous qualities, reminiscent in 
some respects of the 1920's.” In discuss- 
ing this with Mr. Martin just 2 weeks 
ago, he told me his concern about this 
situation is as strong as it was last May. 

The SEC agrees that a study which 
will gather the necessary facts with re- 
spect to institutional investment is not 
only desirable but necessary, and has 
so stated in testimony before our sub- 
committee as well as before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Although this resolution directs the SEC 
to conduct the study and investigation 
and the report to the Congress is the 
responsibility of the SEC alone, we are 
hopeful that the SEC will receive the 
assistance and support of all interested 
parties, including other Federal agencies, 
universities, and other research institu- 
tions concerned with the workings of the 
economy, the stock exchanges, and the 
institutional investors themselves. In all 
respects, the resolution follows the gen- 
eral form of the 1961 resolution which 
created the Special Study of the Securi- 
ties Markets. 
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The resolution we are introducing will 
set up a study of the impact of institu- 
tional growth in the securities markets. 
Such growth poses many questions which 
no one can answer with certainty. Among 
other matters, these questions bear on 
the ability of the market to accommodate 
to this growth and at the same time 
maintain stability and public confidence. 
By obtaining answers to these questions, 
we can assure ourselves that our secu- 
rities markets will continue to be a strong 
and healthy basis for our free enterprise 
system. 

The resolution follows: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 946 


Joint resolution to amend the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize an in- 
vestigation of the effect on the securities 
markets of the operation of institutional 
investors 


Whereas there has been a very significant 
increase in the amount of securities held 
and traded by institutional investors both 
in absolute terms and in relation to other 
types of investors; and 

Whereas such an increase may have an im- 
pact upon the maintenance of fair and or- 
derly securities markets, upon the issuers of 
securities traded in such markets and upon 
the interests of investors and the public 
interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

„e) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
of the purchase, sale and holding of securi- 
ties by institutional investors of all types 
including, but not limited to, bank, insur- 
ance companies, mutual funds, employee 
pension and welfare funds, foundation and 
college endowments, in order to determine 
the effect of such purchases, sales and hold- 
ings upon the maintenance of fair and or- 
derly securities markets and upon the sta- 
bility of such markets, both in general and 
for individual securities, and upon the in- 
terests of the issuers of such securities and 
upon the interests of the public so that the 
Congress may determine what measures, if 
any, may be necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and for the protection of 
investors. The Commission shall report to 
the Congress on or before January 20, 1969, 
the results of its study and investigation, 
together with its recommendations, includ- 
ing such recommendations for legislation as 
it deems advisable. For the purposes of the 
study and investigation authorized by this 
subsection the Commission shall have all 
the power and authority which it would 
have if such investigation were being con- 
ducted pursuant to section 21 of this Act. 
The Commission is authorized to appoint, 
without regard to the provisions of title 6, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and to pay, with- 
out regard to the provision of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates, such personnel as the Commis- 
sion deems advisable to carry out the study 
and investigation authorized by this sub- 
section, but no such rates shall exceed the 
per annum rate in effect for a GS-18. For 
the purposes of this subsection, there is au- 
thorized isd 


DE GAULLE WAS BAD EVEN FOR DE 
GAULLE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from California [Mr. Moss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, French Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle has shown in- 
creasing evidence of the eroding of char- 
acter which one has a right to expect 
of an “ally.” 

His annual press conference—con- 
ducted in a manner far more typical of 
the courts of the Louis’ than of a Repub- 
lic—was, as the following editorial from 
the Sacramento Bee, notes—not his fin- 
est hour. 

The editorial follows: 

De GAULLE Was Bad EVEN FOR DE GAULLE 

It was one of the grand Charles’ most 
shameful hours. 

In a press conference in Paris before 1,000 
newsmen President Charles de Gaulle sought 
to elevate himself on Britain’s crisis and suc- 
ceeded only in assuring that he would go 
down in history as a man of egomaniacal 
and vindictive smallness. 

“Britain,” he said, “is incompatible with 
Europe” because of the economic instability 
exposed in London’s devaluation of the 
pound. 

Britain was not incompatible with Europe 
when it gave refuge to De Gaulle during the 
second world war. Nor was it incompatible 
with Europe when it liberated France and 
made it possible for De Gaulle to play spoiler. 
Perhaps Britain’s only act of incompatibility 
with Europe was in imposing De Gaulle on 
the continent. 

De Gaulle was not satisfied with playing 
the ingrate. He became the only major leader 
in modern history to encourage the citizens 
of a friendly nation to secede. He did exactly 
this when he called anew and with unpre- 
cedented clarity for the creation of a free 
Quebec. 

He mixed his egomania with overtones of 
paranoia when he proclaimed with chauvin- 
istic fervor that Quebec needed to be free to 
stand against invasion by the United States. 

De Gaulle is preaching an irredentism as 
rhetorically violent as any practiced by Hitler 
when he aggressed against European nations 
with large German populations. 

In expressing almost absolute opposition to 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market, in 
assailing the sovereign Canadian government 
and in spewing enmity toward the US, De 
Gaulle put on a performance of egomania, 
ingratitude, international anarchy and im- 
paired judgment that can only evoke sym- 
pathy for the good people of France. 


MIKE KIRWAN 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, MIKE KIR- 
WAN may be one of the few octogenarians 
in the House of Representatives, but in 
energy, ability ard pep he ranks with 
our younger colleagues. His years have 
not slowed him down. I have known 
MIKE ever since I came to the House 13 
years ago and, like so many others, have 
found in him a valuable friend never too 
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busy to help others and to give them 
sound advice. 

MEx is an outstanding example of the 
opportunities America offers. From a 
most humble background, he rose from 
the ranks of laborer to one of the most 
powerful positions in our Government. 
He did it on his own, through ability, 
hard work and an understanding of his 
people. His humility is underscored by 
the fact that his biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory is less than two lines 
long. To list all of his accomplishments 
would require more than two pages. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 940—A 
CALL FOR A NEW NATIONAL 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 28, I introduced legislation calling 
for a new White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in January of 1970. The 
purpose of the Conference would be to 
review the objectives established on be- 
half of the elderly in previous national 
conferences and report on how success- 
ful we, as a nation, have been in moving 
toward realizing these goals for older 
people. 

The first National Conference on Aging 
was called by former President Truman 
in the summer of 1950, and was the re- 
sult of a rising awareness of the needs 
and problems of a growing proportion 
of our population. Although no action 
was proposed or taken by this confer- 
ence, the 3-day gathering afforded for 
the first time a truly national opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas about the chal- 
lenges of growing older in 20th-century 
America. The report of the first Confer- 
ence, “Man and His Years,” served as a 
blueprint for action on behalf of the 
elderly throughout the 1950's. 

In 1958, the late John Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, introduced legislation call- 
ing for a White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in 1960. The purpose 
of Congressman Fogarty’s bill was to 
stimulate joint cooperation between the 
States, the Federal Government, and the 
agencies and organizations who were 
working to improve the lives of all older 
Americans. As many Members of the 
House will remember, the Congress 
unanimously endorsed the need for such 
a conference and the meeting took place 
in January of 1961. 

Unlike its predecessor, the 1961 White 
House Conference on Aging was a work- 
ing conference. The participants at once 
saw that they were being called upon to 
take an active part in identifying the 
needs and problems of the aged, and more 
important, to find solutions and answers. 
The report of the conference, entitled 
“The Nation and Its People,” was and 
still is the most valuable guide for action 
on behalf of older Americans. The report 
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contains concrete and specific recom- 
mendations of ways in which govern- 
ments at all levels can help the elderly 
overcome problems which they cannot 
solve solely by themselves. 

In the nearly 7 years which have passed 
since the 1961 conference gathered, Con- 
gress has done much toward implement- 
ing many of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report. The Older Ameri- 
cans Act, medicare, improvements in 
social security, and the welfare pro- 
grams—these are but some of the things 
which the conferees touched upon and 
urged action. Many other recommenda- 
tions have been implemented by State 
and local governments; voluntary orga- 
nizations and agencies are making major 
breakthroughs with experimental and 
innovative programs to make growing 
older today a challenge, rather than a 
burden. 

Why, then, do we need another Na- 
tional Conference on Aging? As I see it, 
there are two reasons: First, the needs 
and problems of older people. like the 
needs and problems of other age groups, 
are constantly changing. New “genera- 
tions” of older Americans are entering 
the ranks of our older population each 
day, each year, and most certainly each 
decade. These are Americans whose 
ideals, goals, values, experiences, and 
hopes differ from the elderly of the 
1950’s, and will most likely differ from 
those who have retired in the 1960’s. It 
would be a tragedy to think that all older 
Americans are alike, that their problems 
are alike, or that their ideas are the 
same—just as it would be tragic to be- 
lieve that other age groups are not in- 
fluenced by new attitudes, changing out- 
looks, and modern pressures. 

For these reasons alone we can justify 
calling together the Nation’s leading ex- 
pertise to evaluate and measure these 
changes, identify and separate the new 
from the recurring problems, and find 
new solutions. The second reason for 
calling a National Conference on Aging 
in the 1970’s is to present the challenges 
of the future. Those who are 55 today 
expect to be 65 10 years from now; those 
who are 45 expect to reach 55, and so on 
down the line. The future for older 
Americans can and will hold a new 
promise and meaning if we take the op- 
portunity now to anticipate the problems 
of the future. Considering the rate of 
change in the attitudes and values of 
Americans today, the retiree of 1975 may 
face a whole new set of problems with 
which he has had little or no experience. 
We must be able to propose action today 
which will prevent or solve the problems 
of tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution which 
I have introduced—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 940—would provide that it is the 
sense of Congress that a new conference 
be called in January 1970. Each State 
would be entitled a small planning grant 
to enable the State to plan and conduct 
a State conference on aging for the pur- 
pose of developing facts, making recom- 
mendations, and preparing a report of 
the findings for presentation to the na- 
tional conference. The amount of these 
grants would be between $5,000 and $25,- 
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000; these are one-time planning grants 
only, I might add. 

The final report of the national con- 
ference would be submitted to the Presi- 
dent within 90 days after the conference 
was called, and the findings and recom- 
mendations would be made public at that 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I think sometimes that 
many Americans overlook the urgency 
of coming to grips with the problems of 
aging in the United States—most people, 
I guess, do not see themselves as grow- 
ing older. Yet, most of us expect that 
tomorrow will be as rewarding, produc- 
tive, and challenging as is this day. To 
assure that this hope becomes a reality 
will be the goal of the 1970 National Con- 
ference on Aging, I urge every Member 
to support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I include House Joint 
Resolution 940 immediately following my 
remarks: 

H. J. Res. 940 
Joint resolution to provide that it be the 
sense of Congress that a White House Con- 
ference on Aging be called by the President 
of the United States in January 1970, to 
be planned and conducted by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
assist the States in conducting similar con- 
ferences on aging prior to the White House 

Conference on Aging; and for related pur- 

poses 

Whereas the primary responsibility for 
meeting the challenge and problems of aging 
is that of the States and communities, all 
levels of government are involved and must 
necessarily share responsibility; and it is 
therefore the policy of the Congress that the 
Federal Government shall work jointly with 
the States and their citizens, to develop rec- 
ommendations and plans for action, consist- 
ent with the objectives of this joint resolu- 
tion, which will serve the purposes of— 

(1) assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to engage 
in gainful employment which they are capa- 
ble of performing; and 

(2) enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
comes sufficient for health and for partici- 
pation in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

(3) providing housing suited to the needs 
of older persons and at prices they can afford 
to pay; and 

(4) assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make the preparation, develop skills 
and interests, and find social contacts which 
will make the gift of added years of life a 
period of reward and satisfaction; and 

(5) stepping up research designed to re- 
lieve old age of its burdens of sickness, men- 
tal breakdown, and social ostracism; and 

Whereas it is essential that in all programs 
developed for the aging, emphasis should be 
upon the right and obligation of older per- 
sons to free choice and self-help in planning 
their own futures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized to call a 
White House Conference on Aging in January 
1970 in order to develop recommendations 
for further research and action in the field 
of aging, which will further the policies set 
forth in the preamble of this joint resolu- 
tion, shall be planned and conducted under 
the direction of the Secretary who shall have 
the cooperation and assistance of such other 
Federal departments and agencies as may be 
appropriate. 

(a) For the purpose of arriving at facts 
and recommendations concerning the utili- 
zation of skills, experience, and energies and 
the improvement of the conditions of our 
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older people, the conference shall bring to- 
gether representatives of Federal, State, and 
local governments, professional and lay peo- 
ple who are working in the field of aging, and 
of the general public including older persons 
themselves. 

(b) A final report of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging shall be submitted to the 
President not later than ninety days follow- 
ing the date on which the conference is called 
and the findings and recommendations in- 
cluded therein shall be immediately made 
available to the public. 


GRANTS 


Sec, 2. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be paid to each State which shall submit an 
application for funds for the exclusive use 
in planning and conducting a State confer- 
ence on aging prior to and for the purpose 
of developing facts and recommendations 
and preparing a report of the findings for 
presentation to the White House Conference 
on Aging, and in defraying costs incident 
to the State’s delegates attending the White 
House Conference on Aging, a sum to be de- 
termined by the Secretary, but not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $25,000; such sums 
to be paid only from funds specifically ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

(b) Payment shall be made by the Secre- 
tary to an officer designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the State to receive such payment 
and to assume responsibility for organizing 
and conducting the State conference, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. In administering this joint resolu- 
tion, the Secretary shall— 

(a) request the cooperation and assist- 
ance of such other Federal departments and 
agencies as may be appropriate in carrying 
out the provisions of this joint resolution; 

(b) render all reasonable assistance to the 
States in enabling them to organize and 
conduct conferences on aging prior to the 
White House Conference on Aging; 

(c) prepare and make available back- 
ground materials for the use of dele- 
gates to the White House Conference as 
he may deem necessary and shall prepare 
and distribute such report or reports of the 
Conference as may be indicated; and 

(d) in carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, engage such additional per- 
sonnel as may be necessary without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive civil service, and without regard to 
chapter 57 and subchapter 111 of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec, 4. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish an Advisory Committee 
to the White House Conference on Aging 
composed of professional and public mem- 
bers, and, as necessary, to establish tech- 
nical advisory committees to advise and as- 
sist in planning and conducting the Confer- 
ence. Appointed members of such commit- 
tees, while attending conferences or meetings 
of their committees or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secertary, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including traveltime, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized under section 5703 of title 5 of 
the United States Code for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 


DEFINITIONS 

Src, 5. For the purposes of this joint res- 
olution— 

(1) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(2) the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
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Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as Congress deter- 
mines to be necessary for the administration 
of this joint resolution. 


CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER IN- 
TRODUCES HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 393 TO ESTABLISH A 
JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
THE COSTS OF HEALTH CARE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1967, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 393, a resolution calling for 
the creation of a joint committee of both 
Houses for the purpose of making a full 
and complete study of the costs of medi- 
cal care in the United States. 

Since World I, the price of medical 
care has continually outpaced all other 
prices in our economy. From 1946 to 1966, 
for example, all consumer prices rose 66 
percent, while the medical care prices 
rose 110 percent. Over the same period, 
the price index for hospital daily service 
charges rose a phenomenal 354 percent. 

Medical care price changes during the 
first year of the medicare program not 
only show that prices continue to rise 
faster than prices for other goods and 
services, but that the pace of these in- 
creases is skyrocketing. For example, be- 
tween July 1966 and June 1967, the Con- 
sumer Price Index for all items increased 
2.7 percent—the medical care component 
rose 2% times as much, 7.3 percent; and 
hospital daily service charges increased 
21.9 percent over this 12-month period. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
the Congress to carefully look into the 
reasons for both the long-term and re- 
cent fantastic rise in the costs of medical 
care in the United States. Unless we can 
identify the causes of these increases 
and, unless we can find ways in which 
to bring these pressures on medical care 
prices under control, I fear that the 
right to high-quality care, a right we 
have worked so hard to establish for all 
Americans, will become meaningless, as 
fewer and fewer people can afford to pay 
the price of care. 

The concern of the Congress about the 
economical use of our health resources 
is, of course, not a new issue. As the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education, I had an 
opportunity to review some of the many 
complex issues relating to the costs of 
health care some 25 years. We found at 
that time, for example, that— 

Shortages of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
other medical personnel are marked in many 
communities, and in general, medical per- 
sonnel are inequably distributed throughout 
the country. 


We knew then and we know now that 
manpower shortages and an uneven dis- 
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tribution of resources in the face of ever- 
increasing demand for health services 
are major factors which force the price 
of medical care higher and higher. Re- 
grettably the distribution of facilities 
and manpower today still remains very 
uneven, helping to sustain the inefficient 
and wasteful allocation of our health 
resources, 

While medical knowledge and technol- 
ogy have increased a great deal since the 
Second World War, we have done all too 
little to improve our methods of organiz- 
ing our health resources and controlling 
medical care costs. The time has come 
for Congress to investigate ways in which 
we can provide a rational basis for fi- 
nancing health care costs. Our responsi- 
bility must not stop simply at the 
point where, in such programs as medi- 
care and medicaid, we are willing to un- 
derwrite the costs of care, without trying 
to control their spiraling advance. 

The resolution I have introduced would 
establish a joint committee composed of 
12 members, six from each House of Con- 
gress. This joint committee would be em- 
powered to take the expert testimony of 
the Nation’s leading health professionals 
and other interested parties for the pur- 
pose of studying with precision the rea- 
sons for the recent unusual price in- 
creases and to suggest methods and pro- 
cedures for preventing similar increases 
in the future. 

Efforts to bring about a slowing down 
of rapidly rising health care costs cannot, 
of course, begin in a vacuum. This joint 
committee would have to take into ac- 
count the wide differences in customs, 
facilities, and practices which are part of 
the Nation's health effort. Congress has 
long recognized and supported a plural- 
istic approach to the provision of health 
care, since this approach represents a 
sound and workable philosophy. Congres- 
sional health programs have time and 
again endorsed the principle that private 
and public resources working together 
can best reach our national health ob- 
jectives. As I see it, however, this joint 
committee, while recognizing the need for 
flexibility in our health programs in order 
that they be responsive to diverse eco- 
nomic and social needs, should be able to 
point out where socially and economically 
undesirable differences can be eradicated. 
Only in this manner can we ever hope to 
halt the growing pressures on health care 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members 
will see this resolution as a commitment 
on the part of the Congress to meet its 
responsibility to assure high-quality 
medical care at reasonable costs to the 
Nation and its people. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION BILL INTO 
LAW 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be present at the stirring 
ceremony today at the White House in 
which President Johnson signed into law 
the mental retardation bill to make avail- 
able extended funds for facilities, re- 
search, and training for mental retarda- 
tion patients. 

As the President noted today, mental 
retardation used to be a subject that no 
one really wanted to talk about. Now, the 
people and their Government are very 
much aware of the problems of retarda- 
tion—and we are doing something about 
them, 

As one who has strongly supported this 
legislation, I believe that we are on the 
threshold of making important break- 
throughs in the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of mental retardation cases. 

We now possess both the will and the 
resources to bring new hope to 2 million 
seriously retarded children. And this bill, 
which President Johnson signed today, is 
a vital step toward the progress we all 
seek to rehabilitate those suffering from 
mental retardation. 

As the President said today: 

Our goal is a society where children born 
with a chance for a full life shall truly have 
it. 


Today we have made a big step toward 
achieving this worthy objective. 

I insert into the Recorp, President 
Johnson’s remarks at the signing cere- 
monies for the mental retardation bill: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
THE MENTAL RETARDATION BILL, H.R. 6430 
Mrs, Humphrey, Secretary Gardner, distin- 

guished Members of the Senate and the 

House, Chairman Staggers and other very 

able Members of the Congress and members 

of the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are very happy this morning, Mrs. 
Johnson and I, to welcome all of you here to 
the East Room of the White House, This is 
the poor man’s wedding chapel. 

That is one of the fringe benefits of the 
Presidency. You can have a wedding here in 
the house and no one in the country really 
thinks it is cheap. Actually, we decided to 
have the wedding here because of one of my 
most recent experiences in a church. 

For the information of any who recognize 
this as a political year, I want it on the record 
in advance that we are still, Mrs. Johnson 
and I, personally paying for Luci’s wedding. 
However, that is no excuse for deficit financ- 
ing, after all, and there is no truth whatever 
in the story that George Woods resigned be- 
cause I asked him for a small wedding loan 
for Lynda’s wedding. 

Of course, I do feel a little better that I 
have a real, warm friend over at the World 
Bank these days. 

After spending all day yesterday baby- 
sitting and tasting the wedding cake and giv- 
ing some very high fashion counsel about 
bridesmaids’ gowns and hair-dos, I hope that 
all of you understand that I feel relieved to 
come here again this morning and to turn 
back to the Nation’s business, particularly 
to sign some very vital legislation. 

One of the first, and one of the most im- 
portant bills that I signed as President was 
the Mental Retardation Act of 1963 which 
was passed under the leadership and guid- 
ance and strong support of President Ken- 
nedy. 

Not many years ago mental retardation was 
a subject that no one really wanted to talk 
about. It was shrouded in fear and shame 
and ignorance. Then a very small handful of 
courageous women like Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
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nedy, Mrs. Sargent Shriver and Mrs, Hubert 
Humphrey took up the cudgels to see if they 
couldn’t ask the American people to help 
them search for the understanding of the 
cause of mental retardation, and what the 
American people could do about it. 

Slowly, the idea grew that with encourage- 
ment and with training, mentally retarded 
children could be brought around to leading 
rather useful lives. 

The national government was then pri- 
marily interested and started a movement 
to try to stir all the people of America to 
action in this very important field. 

I think we have made considerable prog- 
ress since 1963. Yet, I think we should know 
that there still are a million and a half re- 
tarded Americans who are without any com- 
munity support whatever. There are many 
millions more who need care who don’t 
get it. 

Three-fourths of the retarded in this coun- 
try who do receive residential care receive 
this residential care in old, dilapidated 
buildings, buildings that are more than 50 
years old. That is where three-fourths of the 
children are taken care of. 

The waiting lines for residential care are 
expanding year after year. They are growing 
longer and longer. Some children today must 
wait as long as five or six years to be 
received. 

We have less than half the specialists that 
we really need to provide care and training. 

Although we have come a long way toward 
dispelling the medieval mystery that sur- 
rounded retardation, we still care for thou- 
sands in facilities that are really not much 
better than medieval. 

We have asked some of our ablest citizens, 
the medical man and laymen, to probe the 
causes of retardation, to tell us what can be 
done to prevent it, and guide us in caring 
for those who have been afflicted. 

At this point, I want to pay a special 
tribute to the members of the President’s 
Committee on Mental Retardation. I doubt 
if there has ever been a committee that has 
approached the subject with more dedication, 
and I hope to say, when their labors have 
been concluded, that there has never been 
one that was more effective. 

The fact is, we are still far behind. We are 
tragically behind in building schools that 
could help. This bill that Congress has 
brought to me today will help build some of 
the facilities needed. Thousands of children 
will benefit from it. It will mean the differ- 
ence between darkness and just a ray of light. 

This bill is an achievement for the Nation. 
It is a signal of hope for millions of Amer- 
icans and it is addressed to at least 2 mil- 
lion seriously retarded children. In great part, 
these people have not been crippled by the 
errors of nature; they have been stunted, 
rather, by the errors of man. Their minds 
suffer from the culture of poverty, physical 
or spiritual poverty, into which they were all 
born. 

Members of the President's Committee 
have told me about millions of children who 
are born with normal capacities who emerge 
from impoverished homes and schools and 
these experts have shown me maps I wish 
each member of the Congress could see, each 
member of the Chambers of Commerce and 
labor organizations could see. These maps 
show each case of retardation and they locate 
it with a green pin. 

In the suburbs the pins are quite scat- 
tered. You see one here, and then another 
one over there. Downtown the pins are in a 
clump. They are much closer together. In 
the inner city and teeming ghettos, the pins 
cluster to form a solid green mass. 

On these maps that I have seen, the ghetto 
areas are where the green pins are. Those 
areas are completely green. They look like a 
good pasture in the springtime when we 
have had a lot of rain. These areas need at- 
tention. These clusters of green pins signify 
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the mental inadequacy of these poor, un- 
fortunate people who need our help. 

Retardation may afflict a child not only be- 
fore he is born, but afterwards. It may be a 
blow of nature or it may be the result of 
countless human blows. In either event, the 
Nation suffers as the child suffers and, of 
course, as his family bears an unbearable 
burden. In either event, I think it is clearly 
the obligation of the Nation to act to relieve 
this suffering. It is our obligation to do more 
than we are doing. 

That is the point I want to make. We are 
not doing enough. We must do more. We are 
going to do more. 

Today we have come here to begin an effort 
to care for some of those who have suffered 
most grievously. Our goal is a society where 
children born with a chance for a full life 
shall truly have it. This is another step in 
that platform that we are building. 

For what all of you have done—and no 
one invited himself to this meeting—those 
who have been active in this effort and who 
have shown a conscience and a leadership are 
here this morning, and to those, my friends, 
who have inspired these efforts, have pro- 
vided this leadership, on behalf of the 200 
million people of this Nation, I say for what 
you have done, well done; for what you are 
going to do, I am extremely curious and very 
anxious. I will be waiting and I will be help- 
ing in any way I can. 

Thank each and every one of you. 


ESTATE TAX INEQUITIES 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PurceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for the 
valuation of a decedent’s interest in a 
closely held business for estate tax pur- 
poses. The avowed purpose of this legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, is to help a family 
keep from losing a family business be- 
cause of estate tax valuations based on 
inflated real estate values which are not 
really relevant to the earning power of 
the business. 

I first became concerned about this 
problem when I saw what was happening 
to many farmers and ranchers in my 
part of north Texas. I was distressed 
when I saw ranches and farms which 
had been in families for years broken up 
or sold off to pay estate taxes when the 
father died. This is taking place because 
estate taxes are based on current market 
value of the real estate involved. 

One of the most serious problems in 
agriculture today is that the only way a 
farmer or rancher, or any businessman 
for that matter, can take advantage of 
higher land prices is to go out of busi- 
ness. At least he must move the business. 
I do not believe this is a proper answer. 

I believe the estate taxes charged by 
the Federal Government should be based 
on the earning power of the business 
involved. This is the only way to keep the 
small business in the family after the 
father is gone. 

The present requirement in the Fed- 
eral estate tax regulations is that the 
estate tax be imposed on the “fair market 
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value” of the assets at the time of the 
owner’s death. In the case of real estate 
the fair market value is usually estab- 
lished by comparing land in the estate 
with prices recently paid for other land 
in the area. More often than not, these 
prices are vastly inflated and are in 
no way comparable to the decedent’s 
ranch, farm, or business, based on its 
ability to earn. The economic fact today 
is that ranch and farm land being sold 
is based on these inflated property values 
to speculators who may intend the land 
for purposes other than to produce food 
and fiber. 

Additionally, in the case of smaller and 
older businesses, the property may be in 
an area which has developed significant- 
ly since the family came into ownership 
of the property. Property prices have 
risen so fast that the type of business in- 
volved could not exist if property had to 
be acquired at present prices. 

Unfortunately, even in light of this 
economic fact, no consideration is given 
under present regulations to the earning 
capacity of the property in calculating 
estate taxes. To show the discrimination 
involved, I would point out that when 
shares of corporate stock in an estate 
are taxed, the earning power of the 
shares is generally considered the most 
important factor in determining value. 

I believe the bill I have introduced 
can bring some relief to the estates of 
small businessmen, ranchers, and farm- 
ers caught in the stranglehold of the es- 
tate tax. 

The bill, simply put, would allow the 
estate’s representatives to have the 
opportunity of having the decedent’s in- 
terest in the business valued at either its 
market value—the present system—or 
the higher of first, the decedent’s cost 
basis; or second, value based on the 
reasonable earning power of the busi- 
ness. 

In order to prevent the heirs from 
profiting by selling the business after 
estate taxes are paid, the bill additionally 
provides that the decedent must have 
been in the business for 10 years prior 
to his death and that his heirs would 
have to continue in the business for at 
least 5 years after his death. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members of 
Congress will take time to familiarize 
themselves with both the problem and 
provisions of the bill and that the Con- 
gress will give this matter serious con- 
sideration early in 1968. I believe the 
present discrimination in estate tax leg- 
islation must be corrected, Fairness de- 
mands it. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


H. L. HUNT’S VIEWS ON USE OF TAX 
INCREASE TO COMBAT INFLATION 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

WHITENER 


Mr. . Mr. Speaker, the 
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question as to the effect that an increase 
in the Federal income tax would have 
on inflationary pressures in the Nation 
is being debated in and out of Govern- 
ment. 

There are many who feel that the only 
answer to the increase in prices and the 
general cost of living is additional Fed- 
eral taxes. On the other hand, there are 
those who advance sound arguments 
that a Federal income tax increase would 
be self-defeating and actually serve to 
depress the Nation’s economy. 

Over the weekend I was interested to 
note in reading a recent book by H. L. 
Hunt entitled “Alpaca Revisited,” his 
views on the use of a tax increase to 
combat inflation. Mr. Hunt takes the po- 
sition that a tax increase vould actually 
result ultimately in higher taxes. 

His views on the subject are as follows: 


A reasonable constancy of the value of the 
monetary unit is essential for national exist- 
ence. Seldom, if ever, has the departure from 
the first established value of the unit been 
towards deflation. Deflation cannot destroy 
the value of a nation’s money and inflation, 
unless sensibly held within restraint, must 
inevitably destroy it and destroy the nation. 

Inflation is caused when there is more 
money and credit than goods, resulting in 
high prices and a decrease in the value of 
the monetary unit; deflation occurs in re- 
verse. Conventional economists supposed that 
by imposing higher taxes, purchasing power 
would be decreased, and deflation, or lower 
prices, would result. But these economists 
were better acquainted with distribution 
than with production. They did not foresee 
the adverse effect which higher taxes would 
have upon production, As followers of the 
Keynesian theory of managed currency, they 
supposed that any economic problem could 
be solved merely by increasing or decreasing 
the monetary supply. 

In countries which have adopted this rem- 
edy of higher taxes to halt inflation, the re- 
sult has been more inflation. Higher taxes 
absorb some purchasing power, but they in- 
crease all costs of doing business, in produc- 
tion, transportation and distribution and 
again more high taxes on the resulting higher 
taxed product. This results in higher prices 
for everything, the very condition which 
higher taxes are intended to prevent. In 
every instance where this supposed remedy 
has been applied, higher taxes have become 
a self-feeding fire, increasing inflation. An- 
other unexpected result was that higher taxes 
lowered the value of money, so that a given 
sum of money paid fewer taxes. 


STATEMENT BY AUTO LIABILITY 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, Con- 
gressman CAHILL, and myself, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the press conference held last Thursday, 
November 30, by the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers, a trade as- 
sociation composed of some 350 casualty 
and property insurance companies. These 
companies, who write more than 50 per- 
cent of all private auto liability insur- 
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ance in the United States, issued a 28- 
page statement of policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Record at this point the printed 
summary of the statement covering seven 
principles of underwriting practices 
adopted by the association: 


SUMMARY . 


The policies our Association has adopted 
are capsuled in the following summary: 


I. UNDERWRITING PRINCIPLES 


Neither race, creed nor color shall in itself 
be the basis for unwillingness to insure. 

The fact that an applicant was previously 
rejected or terminated by another insurer 
shall not in itself be the basis for unwill- 
ingness to insure. 

Individual consideration shall be given to 
applicants for insurance regardless of occu- 
pation, so long as it. is a lawful occupation. 

The age of a senior citizen who holds a 
valid driver's license shall not in itself be 
the basis for unwillingness to insure. 

Each company will furnish the reasons for 
cancellation to a policyholder requesting 
such information, provided the company is 
protected by law from libel action. 

Individual consideration shall be given to 
each application for insurance. 

The companies are dedicated to providing 
an adequate market supply of insurance for 
our expanding motoring population. 

Each company will endeayor to provide 
continued coverage to each policyholder as 
long as considerations of sound operations 
and fairness to its other policyholders per- 
mit. 

Companies will review any action which is 
alleged to be unfair or unreasonable or con- 
travene these guiding principles. 

In addition to the above principles, our 
companies are meeting a public need in two 
other areas of vital public concern: 

Companies writing a preponderance of 
NAIL volume reported in a recent survey 
that they have no prohibitions against in- 
suring divorced persons. 

NAII companies are providing a widespread 
market for military personnel, currently in- 
suring upwards of 1,500,000 servicemen of all 
ages and ranging from the lowest enlisted 
grades to general rank. 


II. INSURING EVERY PERSON WITH DRIVER'S 
LICENSE 


The NAI supports the principle of afford- 
ing automobile insurance to every person 
who holds a valid driver’s license—provided 
that there is a uniform, all-out government 
effort throughout the country to remove the 
irresponsible, unfit and reckless drivers from 
the road, and provided that adequate 
recognition of the hazards involved is re- 
flected in the rates charged. 

Helping remove this group of drivers from 
the road is an area where Congressmen, state 
legislators and other government officials 
concerned with the auto insurance problem 
can make a vital contribution. 

To furnish this insurance, the NAII is 
willing to support dropping all but two of 
the eligibility requirements from the assigned 
risk plans: (1) possession of a valid driver's 
license, and (2) good faith (applicant at- 
tempted but was unable to obtain insurance 
in the voluntary market, and he truthfully 
reported all material information.) 

(Note: Assigned risk plans now operate in 
every state and provide basic bodily injury 
coverage to drivers who cannot obtain cov- 
erage on the voluntary market. Under the 
NAII proposal, present eligibility rules per- 
taining to driving records, accident experi- 
ence, etc., would be eliminated.) 

Also, to make the assigned risk plans more 
responsive to the public’s needs, the NAII 
has urged its members to voluntarily offer 
motorists who are in those plans these pro- 
tections in addition to basic bodily injury 
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liability coverage: higher liability limits, 
medical payments, collision, comprehensive 
and uninsured motorist coverage. 


III. CANCELLATION 


Company-initiated policy cancellations and 
non-renewals by our members occur very in- 
frequently. Voluntary policy restrictions on 
cancellation were pioneered within Nauf, 
and most of our companies have non-can- 
cellation provisions in their policies. In ad- 
dition, we will support (and have supported) 
model laws regulating cancellation practices 
and procedures in every state where legisla- 
tors and state insurance commissioners feel 
there is a problem. Nineteen states now have 
laws or regulations pertaining to cancella- 
tions. 

IV. THE LIABILITY SYSTEM 


We approach objectively all criticisms of 
the present liability system and the opera- 
tion of the insurance industry under it. Our 
business is not opposed to change but has 
thrived on it. Thus, it has inaugurated 
broader forms of protection such as auto- 
mobile medical pay coverage and death and 
disability insurance (guaranteeing recovery 
regardless of fault); it has instituted ad- 
vance payment and rehabilitation proce- 
dures to speed up the claim settlement pro- 
cess; and it is constantly experimenting with 
other new concepts and techniques. 

NAIL committees are now engaged in study 
of this subject at three levels: (1) areas for 
better serving our policyholders and claim- 
ants through improvements in claim-han- 
dling practices, (2) areas for improvement 
in the legal-judicial framework within which 
we operate, and (3) evaluation of current 
proposals from academic quarters for elimi- 
nation or modification of the fault concept 
and the adversary system. 

The overriding consideration in all these 
studies is what the public most needs and 
wants in the automobile insurance system 
of the future. 


V. UNINSURED MOTORISTS AND INSOLVENCIES 
ah support and have long taken a lead 


Extending to all 50 states measures requir- 
ing that uninsured motorist (UM) coverage 
with insolvency protection be offered with 
every automobile liability insurance policy. 
Forty-two states now have UM laws, and 25 
states have the insolvency protection, 

Enacting legislation to give state insurance 
department tools and staff needed to guard 
against insolvencies. 

Promoting effective financial responsibility 
laws and adequate motor vehicle department 
budgets and staffs for enforcement, 

Compulsory automobile insurance laws 
have proved expensive failures, and we op- 
pose them for that reason. Likewise, we are 
opposed to unsatisfied judgment funds and 
insolvency funds as being costly and un- 
necessary. 

The three steps outlined above will reduce 
to very limited proportions the social prob- 
lem posed by uninsured motorists and by in- 
solvencies among automobile insurers, That 
small residual problem is under study by our 
Association. 


VI. COMPETITIVE RATE LAW 


As we have done for 22 years. We will con- 
tinue to actively support the enactment of a 
competitive-type rate regulatory law in every 
state not having one. We feel that competi- 
tion is the best regulator yet devised by man. 
Under a competitive law, the public enjoys 
the lowest possible prices, broadest cover- 
ages, best service, latest product develop- 
ments, and least trouble. Fourteen jurisdic- 
tions now have laws making competition the 
prime regulator of rates. All should have 
them. 

VII, TRAFFIC SAFETY 

NAII companies are leaders in local traffic 
safety programs, and they also contribute 
about half the budget of the Insurance In- 
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stitute for Highway Safety, long a major na- 
tional force in the battle to reduce carnage 
on our highways. Among its many other ac- 
tivities, the ITHS is now embarked on a pro- 
gram to determine what areas of traffic safety 
can be most effectively researched to reduce 
traffic accidents. We will urge the initiation 
of and support programs to carry out this 
research, 


Mr. Speaker, we wish to compliment 
the members of the NAII, and their presi- 
dent, Mr. Vestol Lemmon, for embarking 
upon a program of underwriting prac- 
tices reform. We fully appreciate the dif- 
ficulties involved in bringing together 
such a diverse group of major insurance 
companies to hammer out and agree 
upon the proven and admitted necessity 
to answer the growing number of com- 
plaints from the driving public. Let us 
hope that this is only the beginning, that 
now, since the industry recognizes the 
many abuses presently existing, we can 
look forward to further vigorous state- 
ments, and action, designed to restore 
public confidence. 

Particularly, Mr. Speaker, we look for- 
ward to the day when fundamental 
changes in the system of automobile in- 
surance will not only solve the flagrant 
abuses of geographic, racial, occupa- 
tional, and age discrimination, abuses 
connected with cancellations, nonrenew- 
als, and dissolutions; but the day when 
auto insurance is available to all at rea- 
sonable rates. At that time the questions 
of congressional investigations and Fed- 
eral regulation will rather automatically 
disappear. 

The NAII’s policy statement of non- 
discrimination is commendable. If, how- 
ever, in practice, it serves to push more 
and more people into the assigned risk 
category, we will find more and more pol- 
icyholders paying astronomical premium 
rates. The public outcry then will dwarf 
whatever we hear today, and predictably 
the NAII and other associations will be 
called upon to again take up the difficult 
task of further reform. 

Mr. Speaker, today the Washington 
Daily News published the first of a prom- 
ised series of articles titled The Auto In- 
surance Mess.” We found it representa- 
tive of the problems currently confront- 
ing the industry and the public, and com- 
mend it to our colleagues: 

THE AUTO INSURANCE MESS: PREMIUMS SOAR 
AND DRIVERS ROAR 
(By Tom Talburt) 

A Connecticut attorney who has paid auto 
insurance premiums to the same company 
for 10 years was notified recently by the com- 
pany that his policy would not be renewed 
at the end of the year. 

Reason: His car had been damaged in two 
accidents in the last two years at a cost to 
the insuring company of $90—an amount less 
than the attorney paid each year in pre- 
miums. 

The attorney wrote the company, pointing 
out that his car was struck by other autos 
in both instances and that both were hit- 
and-run cases. 

“Your information definitely appears to 
be correct,” the company replied; but added: 
“Our statistics indicate drivers involved in 
accidents have a greater tendency to be in- 
volved in future accidents. This has applied 
to drivers involved both in fault and non- 
fault accidents.” 

DECISION STANDS 


The attorney angrily replied in a followup 
letter that “the net result is protection for 
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yourself and not the policyholder.” But the 
company’s decision stood. 

Similarly, a Ludlow, Ky., youth was in- 
formed his policy would not be renewed altho 
the only claims he filed against his company 
was two years before when the window of 
his parked car was smashed, apparently by a 
tossed rock. 

He paid $178 a year for his original policy. 
Now his insurance agent says he can get him 
another policy—for $418 a year. 

In Chicago, a father was notified that his 
son’s auto insurance, included in a family 
policy, will cost $315 annually beginning next 
year—about double what it cost before. 

Reason: His son had entered the Army 
and—tho he’d had neither an accident nor 
a traffic violation—the insurance company 
feels military personnel are “highly question- 
able risks.” 

These may seem to be unusual cases, but 
they are not according to Congressional in- 
vestigators who have been looking into the 
auto insurance industry as a result of the 
mounting public outcry which centers on: 

Soaring costs of auto insurance premiums. 
They have risen, on the average, 55 per cent 
in the last decade and have doubled in many 
metropolitan areas. 

Refusals by some companies to renew poli- 
cies, or their decisions to cance] policies, for 
reasons the policyholders feel are unfair— 
when they can get the companies to tell them 
the reasons. 

Efforts by some insurance companies to 
skim the “cream” off the market by insuring 
only “safe” risks and refusing to insure per- 
sons who hold certain types of jobs or live 
“on the wrong side of the tracks.” 

Long delays in settlement of accident cases 
which go to a jury. Some accident victims 
must wait years before a jury decides and 
their claims are paid. 


HEARING SLATED 


Three Congressional committees are study- 
ing the auto insurance industry and hear- 
ings will be held next year. In addition the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Trans- 
portation Department are being urged to 
undertake long-range, comprehensive studies. 

In a move to soften public and congres- 
sional criticism, representatives of two major 
groups of auto insurance companies an- 
nounced plans last week to curb abuses. 

The National Association of Independent 
Insurers issued a “policy statement” pledg- 
ing that its more than 350 affiliated com- 
panies no longer would turn down insurance 
applicants solely on the basis of race, occu- 
pants, divorce, old age—or because the appli- 
cants had been rejected previously by a com- 
pany or had their policies cancelled. But 
the statement said these factors still could 
be considered in evaluating applications, 

Two other organizations, representing some 
180 companies, said once new policies had 
been in effect 60 days the companies would 
cancel them for only two reasons—nonpay- 
ment of premiums and suspension of drivers’ 
licenses or auto registrations. Under this 
plan, companies still could refuse to renew 
expiring policies for any reason. 

“This industry has come to a crossroads,” 
says Donald P. McHugh, vice president and 
general counsel of State Farm Insurance Co., 
the nation’s top auto insurer which collected 
premiums totaling $941 million last year. 

“It’s probably no exaggeration to state that 
the future of the automobile insurance in- 
dustry may be at stake, certainly in its pres- 
ent form.” 

Critics and insurance officials alike agree 
that what has placed the industry on a col- 
lision course with Congress is money—the 
soaring cost of getting your car insured. 

Americans will pay more than 89.6 billion 
for auto accident and liability insurance this 
year. 

Last year, car owners in 32 states had their 
insurance premiums increased. In the first 
three months of this year, liability rates rose 
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in seven states and 10 states approved higher 
premiums for collision and comprehensive 
coverage. 

HIGHER COSTS 

In Columbus, O., in 1960 a family with an 
18-year-old son who drove paid $96 a year 
for auto liability insurance providing 
$10,000 for bodily injury (or $20,000 for in- 
juries to more than one person) and 65000 
for property damage. The cost as of July 
1 this year: $147. 

In Denver the same insurance cost $62 in 
1960. The price this year: 6118. In the District 
of Columbia the price shot from $130 in 
1960 to $207 this year. 

Despite spiraling premium costs the auto 
insurance companies claim they are not 
making money on their policies, but in fact 
are losing. 

The industry, in the aggregate, says it had 
a total auto underwriting loss of $1.67 bil- 
lion in the decade 1956-66. This would mean 
that claims and expenses exceeded premiums 
by that amount. Last year was the first year 
since 1962 that the industry reported an auto 
underwriting profit—a narrow one per cent 
on premiums. 

Insurance officials point to the skyrocket- 
ing rate of traffic accidents as the real reason 
behind frequent jumps in insurance costs. 
They insist rates permitted by many states 
still are inadequate and will have to go up 
even further. 

Since 1957 deaths resulting from auto ac- 
cidents have risen 37 per cent to 53,000 
deaths last year; injuries shot up 74 per cent 
to 4.4 million. 


SLOW JURY TRIALS 


Largely as a result of accident rate in- 
creases, which in many areas account for 
more than half of all civil cases tried, it now 
takes an average of 30 months to obtain a 
jury trial in cities. In Chicago it takes more 
than five years. 

cost increases affecting insurance claims 
show that in the last decade there has been 
a 92 per cent rise in hospital costs and a 40 
per cent increase in doctors’ fees. Auto repair 
costs have risen more than 50 per cent. 

Federal investigators have received com- 
plaints that some auto repair shops tend to 
jack up prices when they know an insurance 
company is paying the bill. Repairmen deny 
it. Some companies require their policyhold- 
ers to get repair estimates from three differ- 
ent garages before approving a claim. 

Critics maintain the underwriting losses 
claimed by insurance companies are an ar- 
tifical bookkeeping device to justify higher 
rates and lower taxes, and has no real rele- 
vance in an assessment of the auto insur- 
ance industry's over-all performance, 

They contend insurance firms should fig- 
ure at least a portion of their income on 
investments into calculations of underwrit- 
ing loss or profit. Underwriting losses now 
are figured entirely apart from income on in- 
vestments. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO.’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last month 
Congress passed the Air Quality Act 
signed into law by President Johnson on 
November 21. 

I supported this law which broadens 
and extends the Clean Air Act of 1963 
and authorizes the establishment of air 
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quality regions in this Nation. The act 
expands the authority to conduct and 
assist in research relating to fuels and 
vehicles to eliminate pollution of air by 
preventing and controlling the discharge 
into the air by various types of pollutants. 

Enactment of this law by the Congress 
is another step in the right direction to 
avert situations in which there may be 
imminent and serious danger to the pub- 
lic health or welfare from air pollutants. 

Several communities in my area of 
western Massachusetts are benefiting 
from a project to establish an air pollu- 
tion control program in the lower Pioneer 
Valley air pollution control district, fund- 
ed with a $51,000 grant from the National 
Center for Air Pollution Control in the 
U.S. Public Health Service, through the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to note 
the steps that are being taken by Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise to control 
and abate air pollution. The New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is making 
such a contribution, the New England 
Telephone News of September 1967, car- 
ried a story on what the company is do- 
ing, entitled “Let’s Curb Air Pollution.” 

I include the article with my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp: 

LET'S CURB Am POLLUTION 

New England Telephone is a maze of cen- 
tral offices, switching equipment, telephones, 
computers, business offices and many other 
things. It’s also a big company on wheels. 
Over 5,000 company cars and trucks carry 
out a multitude of operations that help 
make this complicated network function. 

However, there’s a problem with being 
“big.” Each of these trucks and cars is a 
potential contributor to air pollution, 

Each day some 2,600 tons of pollutants are 
released into metropolitan Boston's air alone. 
Some 300 tons of this are hydrocarbons re- 
leased from auto exhausts. Remember the 
choking smog that obliterated Boston’s sky- 
line and dimmed out the entire eastern sea- 
board from Maine to Virginia Thanksgiving 
week last year. 

A stagnant air condition common to that 
time of year trapped pollutants from com- 
bustion in cars, power plants, industries, 
residential and commercial heating plants, 
incinerators and dumps. 

President Johnson in his message to Con- 
gress on January 30, 1967, stated that in late 
November, 1966, “. . a mass of heavily pol- 
luted air—filled with poisons from incinera- 
tors, industrial furnaces, power plants, car, 
bus and truck engines—settled down upon 
the 16 million people of Greater New York. 

“For four days, anyone going out on the 
streets inhaled chemical compounds that 
threatened his health. Those who remained 
inside had little protection from the noxious 
gases that passed freely through cooling and 
heating systems. 

“An estimated 80 persons died.” 

THE PUBLIC HAS NOT FORGOTTEN 

Corrective action through government reg- 
ulation of air polluters has already started. 
President Johnson’s recommendation for the 
Air Quality Act of 1967, now being consid- 
ered by the Senate, is one of many sugges- 
tions for federal action to cleanse America’s 

ed air. If such regulation is passed, 
industry will be forced to bear a part of the 
financial burden to solve the problem. 

Business and industry has a critical part 
to play in any plan to cut down air pollution, 
and the Bell System is taking its role se- 
riously. 

As operator of the world’s largest private 
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motor vehicle fleet-—more than 113,000 ve- 
hicles—the Bell System obviously can make 
an important contribution toward eliminat- 
ing air pollution. 

Although federal legislation will order ex- 
haust emission devices be standard equip- 
ment on 1968 autos, AT&T recommended last 
fall that the devices be factory installed on 
all 1967 models, cars, vans and half-ton 
trucks that will be purchased as replace- 
ments or additions to the Bell System’s 
motor vehicle fleet. 

New England Telephone has ordered over 
800 of these devices factory installed at an 
additional cost of $68 each. 

There has been criticism that the two ex- 
haust systems currently available—General 
Motor’s air injector reactor system and Ford’s 
thermoreactor system—are unproven and re- 
sult in operating and maintenance problems. 
However, AT&T believes that these problems 
are being solved and the experience gained 
by purchasing the various devices this year 
will be invaluable when making 1968 pur- 
chases. 

New England Telephone's public announce- 
ment on December 27, 1966, that it intended 
to purchase smog devices prompted over half 
a dozen favorable editorials and over 60 
favorable newspaper articles in the five state 
area within a month. 

Now, other associated companies, plus Long 
Lines, are purchasing vehicles with exhaust 
emission control devices, All have received 
favorable press results from their actions. 

Western Electric’s North Andover, Mass., 
plant also received favorable comments on 
its announcement of a new $1.5 million waste 
treatment facility on the Merrimack River, 
The new system will incorporate the latest 
technological advances—portions of which 
will be housed in a new 10,000-square-foot 
building. Western Electric’s $28 million ex- 
penditure for water and air pollution control 
in Cicero, Ill., also received an excellent re- 
sponse from the press. 

In addition, the use of incinerators has 
been halted in 181 Bell System buildings, and 
plans are being made to deactivate more. 
Nine out of 10 heating plants are being fired 
by gas or light oil, instead of heavy oil— 
which has a high sulphur content—and the 
Bell System is working to increase this 
proportion. 

Industry is attacking the problem in many 
areas. M. A. Wright, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, says: 

“In just the last 10 years, for example, the 
electric power industry has spent about $750 
million on air and water conservation, Over 
the same period, the chemical and petroleum 
industries have spent additional millions of 
dollars a year to operate, improve and ex- 
pand this (pollution control) equipment. In 
all of its operations this year, the petroleum 
industry will spend more than $10 million 
just on air and water conservation research 
with the aim of making its future efforts even 
more effective than those of the past.” 

No one, of course, is satisfied that the war 
on pollution has been won. 

And as is the case with most modern prob- 
lems, the solutions to air pollution are closely 
tied to economics. Forecasters predict vary- 
ing cleanup costs. A recent article in Harvard 
Business Review estimated that $105 billion 
would be required over the next 34 years to 
abate and control air pollution. 

So far, one cost is certain. Required auto 
exhaust control equipment will raise the 
price of next year’s cars. 

It’s quite likely that eventually the cost of 
controlling air pollution will become as 
normal an expense as water bills. 

Then, everyone can breathe easier. But no 
one doubts that it will take time. 


WHAT'S THE MESSAGE? 


It means that we as a company must do 
more than just sell telephone service. New 
England Telephone must be aware of com- 
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munity problems and respond to them im- 
mediately. 

The company saw that its vehicles could 
pollute the air in surrounding communities 
and action was taken. This favorable public 
response indicates that whenever and wher- 
ever an employee sees any evidence of pol- 
lution by the company it should be reported 
to your immediate supervisor. Thereby we 
can continue to be a responsible company 
aware of community problems. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL O’BRIEN’S 
PROPOSAL FOR GOVERNMENT 
POSTAL CORPORATION 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General Lawrence O’Brien’s ef- 
forts to modernize the postal service 
and his proposal to convert it into a 
Government corporation were discussed 
in an excellent article that appeared re- 
cently in the Springfield, Mass., Union. 
With permission I include the article, 
published on November 24, with my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD: 


LARRY O'BRIEN WONDERS: CAN THE Pony Ex- 
PRESS FIND HAPPINESS TODAY? 
(By Noel Grove) 
WASHINGTON.—Machines that read hand- 
writing, letters sent electronically within sec- 
onds, and a corporation to replace a govern- 
ment department, 


GENERAL CONCESSION 


That’s the talk in the United States Post 
Office these days, where a long-tardy revolu- 
tion in the malls is toddling in its infancy, 
Everyone, including the postal people; con- 
cedes it’s about time. 

In a period when the air industry has ad- 
vanced from the Spad to the 707 and personal 
hygiene has progressed from Grandpa’s Lye 
Soap to five-day deodorant, the U.S. Post 
Office has gone from sorting mail by hand to 
... Sorting mail by hand. 

And PO officials feel that neither rain nor 
sleet nor increased mail rates are likely to 
change things much, under the present struc- 
ture. Their present hopes lie in the proposal 
by Postmaster General Lawrence O’Brien to 
turn the Post Office Department over to a 
government-owned corporation, 

Though generally well-received, the pro- 
posal, now under study by a presidential 
commission, has also been widely misinter- 
preted by many who thought “corporation” 
meant private enterprise. There’s no talk of 
an industry-owned postal system, assure pos- 
tal officials. Forget the possibility of post- 
marks touting slogans such as “Better Mall- 
ing—Through Chemistry.” 

“We're speaking in terms of a government- 
owned corporation resembling TVA,” said the 
postmaster general in an NEA interview, but 
I really don’t like to use TVA as an example 
because it’s a much smaller operation. 


WOULD PROVIDE FUNDS 


One advantage of a corporation, O’Brien 
suggested would be the availability of funds 
now badly needed for modernization, through 
the issuance of bonds to provide a capital 
fund. 

As it is now, Congress makes all appropri- 
ations to the department, but revenues from 

1 rates go directly into the Treasury, 
not the Post Office. And in these times when 
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the hue and cry for federal purse-tightening 
is at its loudest, extra funds for postal re- 
form are hard to come by, although a record 
amount for research and development was 
allotted by Congress this year. 

“Say we need $1 billion a year for mod- 
ernization of facilities across the country,” 
O’Brien said. 

FRUSTRATION NOTED 


“Congress isn’t going to allot us an extra 
$1 billion when they have all the other de- 
partments to account for.” 

Some of O'Brien's strongest critics agree 
that managing the mails is one of the most 
frustrating jobs in the government. But 
many still oppose the corporation idea on 
the basis of practicality and even senti- 

lity. 
W aati are a number of laws which do 
not allow O’Brien to move the mail in the 
most efficient manner,” said a mail users’ 
lobbyist. “But I doubt that Congress is going 
to divest itself of a constitutional authority 
it has held throughout the history of the 
Post Office.” 
CARLSON'S OBJECTION 

Sen. Frank Carlson (R-Kan.) says his main 
objection to the corporation is sentimental, 
although he questions the practicality of 
it as well. 

Painting a verbal picture of local Post Of- 
fices as folksy, community gathering places 
in America’s hinterlands, the senator said, 
“A corporation sounds like such a cold- 
blooded type of operation. There’s such a 
feeling of warmth between the local post- 
master and the people under our present 
system that you just wouldn’t have if he was 
working for a corporation. 

„and what about the rural mail service 
which pays only 30 per cent of costs and is 
70 per cent public service? Would a corpora- 
tion continue to operate such a service? 


HEADED FOR AVALANCHE 


ation or department, the Post Of- 
158 8 for — avalanche of letters, 
parcels, cards and flats. Already, the nation 
that constitutes only six per cent of the 
earth’s population staggers under half the 
world’s mail. And predictions are for a 20 
per cent increase in that burden within a 
few years. 

Meeting it will take money and moderni- 
zation. Employees flipping items of mail in 
cubbyholes can only result in more flascos 
such as the eight million-piece pile-up in 
Chicago last Christmas. 

Ideas for advanced technology in the Post 
Office exist, but participants in that tech- 
nology are scarce. The department has 
turned to private industry and universities, 
asking their help in postal research. 

Mechanical needs include equipment such 
as a high-speed culler for separation of let- 
ters of assorted mix. Already installed in 
several large cities are machines capable of 
reading typewritten zip codes and advanced 
development of the same machine that can 
read handwritten addresses is slated for 1971. 


ZIP CODE HELPS SOME 


Zip code itself has helped but not enough. 
A mass advertising campaign has resulted 
in a 74 per cent usage on all mailed items, 
according to an O’Brien aide. 

In the way-out department, basic re- 
search is g on facsimile mailing, in 
which letters would be sent electronically. 
After being deposited at the Post Office, 
they would be opened electronically, trans- 
mitted to the desired location and repro- 
duced there on another piece of paper, which 
would in turn be electronically sealed in an 
envelope. Letters could be sent thousands 
of miles within seconds and the contents 
never seen by the human eye while in 
transit. 

Though such thinking is more in step with 
the modern world than manual handling 
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and five-day delivery, facsimile mail is still 
in the postal dream world. 

For now, that Pony Express rider on the 
Post Office Department’s official seal seems 
more a trademark than a historic memento. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 
VENERABLE 112-YEAR-OLD PUB- 
LICATION, CHANGES FORMAT 
UNDER EDITOR JOHN M. GORDON 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoL AND may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the vener- 
able New England Homestead magazine, 
which has been publishing for 112 years 
in my home city of Springfield, Mass., 
now has a new editor, John M. Gordon, 
who is breathing new life and vigor into 
the publication. 

Mr. Gordon a well-known, respected, 
and perceptive former reporter, city edi- 
tor, and drama editor for the Springfield 
Union, has changed the format of the 
New England Homestead to meet modern 
times. 

Once considered to be a publication for 
the New England farmer, Editor Gordon 
now features articles spotlighting the 
vacation, leisure time, historical, and cul- 
inary advantages of New England, as 
well as the agricultural. Thus the maga- 
zine is publicizing the beauty and charm 
of New England and stimulating interest 
in the area among the many readers who 
live outside of New England. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate Editor Gordon 
for his format innovations and the New 
England Homestead on its rejuvenation, 
interesting feature articles, and appeal. 
With permission I include with my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD a 
stimulating “Letter From the Editor,” 
signed by John M. Gordon, concerning 
the changes in the New England Home- 
stead: 

LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

From Sarasota, Fla., last month came this 
letter. 

“GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is check for one 
year subscription to New England Homestead 
at 88. For my last five year subscription I 
et $3. Are you now printing on gold 

We like the letter for a number of reasons. 
First, it seems to demonstrate a spirit, which 
augurs well for the future of the 112-year-old 
New England institution. Secondly, it gives 
us an opportunity to again outline the aims 
and ambitions of the new management of the 
New England Homestead. 

There is one obvious reason for the in- 
creased subscription rate. The costs of all 
phases of publishing the New England Home- 
stead have increased just as have prices of 
almost everything including the basic ne- 
cessities of life. The number of pages of this 
magazine has been increased, the quality of 
the paper stock used is vastly improved, the 
staff has been enlarged to better serve our 
readers and advertisers. The costs of printing, 
postage and needed equipment have all in- 
creased. 

The second reason for the increase should, 
but may not be quite as obvious, for the pres- 
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ent at least. The broadened horizons of this 
venerable magazine are easily rec . The 
New England Homestead will continue in its 
efforts to furnish informative news for the 
agricultural population of New England but 
will also try to attract readership among 
urban residents, potential tourists and those 
interested in travel and leisure time activities. 
This, and future issues, will contain feature 
articles on places of historical, cultural and 
culinary interest throughout the six state 
area, 

To obtain the stories, the Homestead man- 
agement has engaged the services of the best 
available free lance writers. George Michael, 
outstanding authority on antiques, Richard 
McLaughlin, author, lecturer and world 
traveler, Dorise Fonda, an expert on interior 
design and Dick Boyce, recognized authority 
on garden, lawn and flower care will be regu- 
lar contributors to this magazine. Other out- 
standing writers will travel throughout New 
England, visiting places of interest and good 
— and report their first hand impres- 
sions. 

We believe that whatever stimulates inter- 
est in New England and outside New Eng- 
land, benefits New England. We also believe 
readers and subscribers will not object to the 
increased rate for the New England Home- 
stead considering the wealth of good reading 
and information it will contain. 

We welcome your comments; we will give 
consideration to your criticism; we will closely 
study your suggestions. Comments, sugges- 
tions and criticism will help us make the 
New England Homestead the outstanding 
magazine of its kind in the region. 

No, we are not printing on gold leaf but 
we intend to put gold nuggets of news and 
information between the covers. 

Sincerely, 
THE NEw ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 
JoRN M. Gorpon, Editor. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights is 20 years old. Until 3 weeks 
ago, the United States had not ratified 
or approved a single one of the United 
Nations human rights conventions 
which embody the principles of the dec- 
laration. 

The President of the United States 
has, by proclamation, declared that the 
ratification of these conventions is long 
overdue. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations has said: 

Our delay in ratifying the conventions has 
confused our friends and provided ammuni- 
tion against us for our foes. 


Mr. Speaker, the principles embodied 
in these conventions are the very ones 
which are at the root of our society. 
These principles are embodied in our 
Constitution. We have fought wars and 
sacrificed our men to preserve these 
principles. We have declared to the world 
that these are the principles for which 
we stand. 

How then can we continue to uphold 
these principles and to declare our sup- 
port of them if we refuse to approve of 
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their incorporation in an international 
treaty? 

Mr. Speaker, the eminent and excep- 
tionally able dean of the School of Law 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley, Prof. Frank Newman, has re- 
cently written an article for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review in which 
he explains the importance and the 
promise of the “ombudsmen” provisions 
of the three of these human rights con- 
ventions—of the international covenant 
on the elimination of all forms of racial 
discrimination. 

I think my colleagues will find this 
article and the concepts it describes to 
be most significant. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in the inter- 
ests of furthering greater understanding 
of the United Nations human rights con- 
ventions and of fostering their ratifica- 
tion by the United States, I insert 
Professor Newman's excellent article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

OMBUDSMEN AND HUMAN RIGHTS: THE NEW 
U.N. TREATY PROPOSALS 
(By Frank C. Newman) f 

It is this problem of the right of the in- 
dividual to invoke the Covenants in his own 
right and in his own behalf which I respect- 
fully commend to you as claiming the most 
earnest attention on the part of the scholar 
and statesman, of the man of thought and 
the man of action, 

On December 16, 1966, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations approved three re- 
markable documents: (1) the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, (2) the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and (3) the Op- 
tional Protocol to the International Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights? 

Drafts of the documents, forwarded after 
eight years of study by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, had been 
on the Assembly’s agenda for twelve years. 
Some observers had concluded that certain 
clauses never would be accepted by influen- 
tial governments.’ But objections apparently 


į Frank C. Newman is Professor of Law, 
University of California, Berkeley. For re- 
search assistance he is grateful to Professor 
Michael Smith of Berkeley and the Boalt 
Hall Committee on International Legal 
Studies. 

1 Moskowitz, The Convenants on Human 
Rights: Basic Issues of Substance, 53 Pro- 
CEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL Law 230, 234 (1959). Cf. Hoffman, 
Implementation of International Instru- 
ments of Human Rights, id. at 235: “At no 
point of the history of the modern state sys- 
tem would the establishment of a mechanism 
which would allow individuals to bring up 
complaints against their governments have 
failed to provoke violent objections from 
state representatives.” _ 

UN. Doc. No. A/RES/2200 (XXI) (1967). 
For a guide to the legislative history (not 
analyzed in this article), see U.N. Doc. No. 
A/6546, at 4-8, 52-55 (1966). For U Thant’s 
comments see U.N. Monthly Chron., Feb. 
1967, p. 40. 

See EZEJIOFOR, PROTECTION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW 137 (1964) (“concrete 
results in this field can only be expected 
from groups of states who share the same 
conceptions of democracy and of the rela- 
tionship between the state and the individ- 
ual”); Buergenthal, The United Nations and 
the Development of Rules Relating to Human 
Rights, 59 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL Law 182, 136 
(1965) (“for a long time to come probably 
only regional international organizations will 
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were met; the two Covenants were adopted 
unanimously; and in its resolution-to-adopt, 
the Assembly expressed hope that the Cove- 
nants and the Optional Protocol will be sign- 
ed and ratified ... without delay and come 
into force at an early date.“ “ 

Each covenant will come into force when 
thirty-five nations have ratified. For the 
Protocol, ten nations are enough once the 
Civil and Political Rights Covenant has 
become operative. To promote ratification 
the Assembly asked all governments and 
nongovernmental organizations to publicize 
the text of these instruments as widely as 
possible, using every means at their disposal, 
including all the appropriate media of in- 
formation.“ “ 

Thus, during the very week that enthu- 
siasts in the United States were celebrating 
the 175th anniversary of our own Bill of 
Rights, the states of the world were chal- 
lenged to enact a United Nations Bill of 
Rights—idealized by revered statesmen for 
more than two decades.“ Predictably, the 
politics of ratification—in America, for ex- 
ample—will be complex and even perverse.“ 


be able to establish an effective machinery 
for the protection of truly individual human 
right”); Hoffman, Panel Discussion, id. at 
252 (“we cannot influence the way states 
treat their citizens; we can only explain 
why”); Waelbroeck, Le colloque de Vienne 
sur la Convention Européene des droits de 
Vhomme, 1 REv. TRIM. DE DROIT EUROPÉEN 
553, 564 (1965) (“Il n’existerait pas de droit 
de recours individuel... analogue à celui 
qui est prévu par l'article 25 de la Conven- 
tion Européene: cette carence, quoique grave, 
parait inevitable dans l'état actuel des rela- 
tions internationales.”); Hula, Book Review, 
60 Am. J. INT'L L. 885 (1966) (“the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
[is] still today a mere draft with very little 
chance of ever becoming law proper’’); cf. 
McDougal & Bebr, Human Rights in the 
United Nations, 58 Am. J. INT'L L. 603, 640 
(1964). 

UN. Doc. No. A/RES/220 (XXI), at 2 
(1967). The unanimous votes are recorded 
in U.N. Doc. No. A/PV.1496, at 27-29 (1966) 
(General Assembly), and in U.N. Doc. No. 
A/6546, at 152 (1966) (Third Committee). 
In the Assembly the vote favoring the Pro- 
tocol was 66 to 2 with 38 abstentions; in the 
Third Committee, 59 to 2 with 32 abstentions, 
Togo and Niger casting the negative votes. 
The amendment to separate the Protocol 
from the Civil and Political Rights Covenant 
passed by vote of 41 to 39 with 16 absten- 
tions. See id. at 123. “Mr. Nasinovsky (Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics) ...was... 
glad that the Protocol—which was unaccept- 
able and, moreover, of secondary impor- 
tance—was not contained in the body of the 
Covenant.” U.N. Doc. No. A/C.3/SR 1455, 
at 11 (1966). 

Id. at 44. The effective-date clauses are 
at 14, 33, 37, and 41. 

*See Human RIGHTS: A SYMPOSIUM PRE- 
PARED BY UNESCO (1949); Blaustein, Human 
Rights—A Challenge to the United Nations 
and to our Generation, Dag Hammerskjold 
Memorial Lecture, Columbia Univ., Dec, 4, 
1963. Cf. IV Doc. Hist. or Constr. 411, 412 
(1905) (Jefferson’s letter to Madison, Dec. 20, 
1787) (“A bill of rights is what the people 
are entitled to against every government on 
earth, general or particular, & what no just 
government should refuse, or rest on infer- 
ence.“); Schwelb, The United Nations and 
Human Rights, 11 How. L.J. 356 (1965). 

T All three treaties “extend to all parts of 
federal States without any limitations or ex- 
ceptions.” UN. Doc. No, A/RES/2200, supra 
note 4, at 14, 37, 41; see McDougal & Bebr, 
supra note 3, at 628 n.97; Schwelb, The In- 
ternational Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 15 
INTL & Comp. L.Q. 996, 1054 n.67 (1966) 
(“The United States, changing the position 
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Yet the endorsement of related treaties by 
many nations suggests that these documents 
will become operative. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to examine their texts and consider 
their likely impact on individuals and gov- 
ernments. 

The aim of this paper is to outline the 
“ombudsmen clauses” of the documents, and 
also of the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation, which the General Assembly adopted 
unanimously on December 21, 1965.“ The 
ombudsmen that these clauses create are 
called the Human Rights Committee and the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial Dis- 
crimination, The ombudsmen idea, the idea 
that er officio experts can investigate and 
criticize what the governors do that the gov- 
erned do not like, has been expounded in 
American notably by Walter Gellhorn of Co- 
lumbia and Stanley Anderson of California. 
It enjoys great popularity vis-a-vis national, 
state, and local affairs. Its acceptance for 
worldwide concerns is a radical innovation,” 


it had taken in the early years of the United 
Nations work in the field of human rights— 
and also in other contexts—voted for the de- 
letion of the Federal States clause. );: 
Simsarian, Progress in Drafting Two Cove- 
nants on Human Rights in the United Na- 
tions, 46 Am. J. INT'L. L. 710, 716 (1952); 52 
AB. A. J. 400 (1966). Cf. STEIN & JACOBSON, 
DIPLOMATS, SCIENTISTS AND POLITICIANS 
(1966); Oakland Tribune, June 19, 1966, p. 18 
(„The United Nations will be dictatorial and 
destructive of human rights according to the 
prophecies in the Book of Revelation,’ states 
the Rev. John Myers, an Oakland author.“). 
See generally note 31 infra. 

See Schwelb, International Conventions 
on Human Rights, 9 INT'L & Comp. L. Q. 654 
(1960); Marsh, Book Review, 15 In’, & Comp. 
L. Q. 311 (1966); cf. Status of Multilateral 
Treaties in the Field of Human Rights Con- 
cluded Under the Auspices of the United Na- 
tions, U.N. Doc. No. E/CN.4/907/Rev. 1 
(1967). 

UN. Doc, No. A/RES/2106 (XX) (1966), 
reprinted in 60 Am. J. In’. L. 650 (1966). See 
Dr. Schwelb’s excellent analysis, The Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination, 15 In’, & 
Comp. L. G. 996 (1966), Cf. U.N. Doc. No. 
E/ON.4/L.919/Add. 1, at 9 (1967) (draft re 
religious intolerance); Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, Report on the 22d Session, U.N. 
Doc. No, E/4184, at 83 (1966) [hereinafter 
cited as 22d Session Report] (measures for 
the speedy implementation of the Declaration 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination); Ferguson, the United Na- 
tions Convention on Racial Discriminaton: 
Civil Rights by Treaty, 1 Law IN TRANSITION 
Q. 61 (1964); Whitehead, The Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination: The United Nation’s 
Proposed Solution, 11 How. L. J. 583 (1965). 

10 GELLHORN, OMBUDSMEN AND OTHERS 
(1966); GELLHORN, WHEN AMERICANS COM- 
PLAIN (1966); Anderson, Ombudsmen Pro- 
posals, 7 Butt. Inst. Govr’: Sropres, U.C. 
BERKELEY, No. 6 (1966); King, What This 
Country Needs Is a Good Ombudsman, Ki- 
wanis Magazine, April 1967, at 23; Time, Jan. 
1967, p. 21; Unruh, The Need for an Ombuds- 
man in California, 58 Calm. L. REV. 1212 
(1965); Symposium—The Ombudsman, 19 
ADMIN. L. Rev. 6-106 (1966); Newman, Book 
Review, 67 Cotum. L. Rev, 784 (1967). 

nu“ (T)he Committee on the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination . is the first organ 
of its kind established on a world-wide 
plane.” Schwelb, supra note 9, at 1058. [IIn 
the ten-year period from 1947 to 1957... 
more than 63,000 communications charged 
specific violations of human rights.“ Buer- 
genthal, supra note 3, at 135 n.7. See Carey, 
The United Nations’ Double Standard on Hu- 
man Rights Complaints, 60 Am. J. INT'L L. 
792, 793 (1966) (“Most . . . communica- 
tions .. . are given scant attention”); cf. 
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and comments on the prospects internation- 
ally may illumine some variations on the 
theme. My hope is that readers will be per- 
suaded that the new United Nations com- 
mittees could contribute significantly to hu- 
man rights progress. 

1. THE RIGHT TO PETITION 


The United Nations have never endorsed 
adequately, as a human right, the right to 
petition one's own government." The New 
Protocol, however, states that individuals 
who believe that their rights enumerated in 
the Civil and Political Rights Covenant have 
been violated “may submit a written com- 
munication to the [Human Rights] Com- 
mittee for consideration.” The Committee 
then (1) “shall bring any [such] communi- 
cations ... to the attention of the State... 
alleged to be violating,” (2) “shall consider 
[such] communications in the light of all 
written information made available to it by 
the individual and by the State,” (3) “shall 
forward its views to the State... and to the 
individual,” and (4) “shall include in its 
annual report ... a summary of its activi- 
ties” 

We note immediately that this procedure 
applies only to the Civil and Political Rights 
Covenant. Individuals who suffer because 
of violations of the Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights Covenant are given no such 
remedy; and the Committee is powerless re- 
specting the right of everyone “to an ade- 
quate standard of living,” “to education,” 
“to the enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of physical and mental health,” “to 
take part in cultural life,” and similar rights. 
But the Civil and Political Rights Covenant 
has immense scope. Its enumerations include 
basic criminal justice, equal protection of the 
law, first amendment liberties such as free 
speech, free press, freedom of religion, and 
many new“ rights; ° for example: Every- 


id. at 799 (nations’ comments on the Racial 
Discrimination Covenant); GARDNER, IN PUR- 
SUIT OF WorLD ORDER 256 (1964) (“the right 
of individual petition to world-wide interna- 
tional bodies in human-rights cases is not a 
practical possibility at this time’’). 

Most commentators have treated the con- 
cept of ombudsman as exportable nationally 
but not internationally. See 22d Session Re- 
port 75 (“Some representatives, while ex- 
pressing their admiration for this institution 
[of ombudsman], felt that its application on 
an international scale was, at best, a remoti 
objective.”); INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 01 
Jurists, THE RULE or LAw AND HUMAN 
Ricurs 16 (1966 (“Control through the in- 
stitution of an ombudsman”); id. at 69-71; 
cf. Bliz, A Pattern of Effective Protection: 
The Ombudsman, in Symposium on The In- 
ternational Law of Human Rights, 11 How. 
L.J. 257, 386 (1965); Smyth, The European 
Commission of Human Rights, in THE OM- 
BUDSMAN 162 (Rowat ed. 1965); see also notes 
26 & 27 infra, 

n See Drost, HUMAN RIGHTS AS LEGAL 
Ricut: 65 (1951); cf. Gen. Ass. Res. 217 
B(III), Dec. 10, 1948 (“the right of petition 
is an essential human right”); LAUTERPACHT, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HUMAN RIGHTS 337 
(1950) (“no Bill of Rights can disregard 
it”); Edmund G, Brown, The Right to Peti- 
tion: Political or Legal Freedom? 8 U. C. L. A. L. 
Rev. 729 (1961). 

13 See articles 1-27 of the Covenant. For in- 
sights on non-Western implications see Ber- 
man, Human Rights in the Soviet Union, 11 
How. L. J. 333 (1965); Carey, Implementing 
Human Rights Conventions—The Soviet 
View, 53 Ky. L. J. 115 (1964); Jakovljevic, The 
Problem of the Protection of Human Rights 
and International Law, 1962-1963 YEARBOOK 
or HAGUE Ac.; Korowicz, Protection and Im- 
plementation of Human Rights Within the 
Soviet Legal System, 53 PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
248 (1959); Panel—Problems of Self-Deter- 
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one shall have. . the right to form and join 
trade unions for the protection of his in- 
terests.” (art. 22, §1) “Every child shall 
have. . the right to such measures of pro- 
tection as are required by his status as a 
minor, on the part of his family, society and 
the State.” (art. 24, §1) “In those States in 
which ethnic, religious or linguistic minori- 
ties exist, persons belonging to such minori- 
ties shall not be denied the right, in com- 
munity with the other members of their 
groups, to enjoy their own culture, to pro- 
fess and practise their own religion, or to use 
their own language.” (art. 27) Thus, the Com- 
mittee’s cognizance is broad indeed, 


If, RESTRICTIONS AND PROCEDURES 


There are, however, certain restrictions, 
First, individuals may petition only (1) when 
they claim to be victims of a violation of a 
right set forth in the Covenant, (2) when 
they are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
government that they allege has violated that 
right, and (3) when that government has 
ratified both the Protocol and the Covenant. 

Second, the communication to the Com- 
mittee must be written, must not be anony- 
mous, and must be neither “an abuse of the 
right of submission of such communica- 
tions” nor “incompatible with the provisions 
of the Covenant.” “ 

Third, the Committee may not consider an 
individual’s communication until it has as- 
certained (1) that he has exhausted all avail- 
able domestic remedies, and (2) that the 
same matter is not being examined under 
another procedure of international investi- 
gation or settlement. But this rule does not 
apply “where the application of the remedies 
is unreasonably prolonged.” 

The Committee establishes its own rules of 
procedure.” Twelve of its eighteen members 
constitute a quorum; its decisions are by 
majority vote of the members present; and 
it “shall hold closed meetings when examin- 
ing communications under the. . Proto- 
col.” It must bring each of these communi- 
cations to the attention of the allegedly vio- 
lating government. “Within six months, the 
receiving State shall submit to the Com- 
mittee written explanations or statements 


mination and Political Rights in the De- 
veloping Countries, 60 PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL Law 
129-150 (1966); Peselj, Recent Codification 
of Human Rights in Socialist Constitutions, 
11 How. L. J. 342 (1965); Zhogin, Vyshinsky’s 
Distortions in Soviet Legal Theory and Prac- 
tice, 4 Sovrer L. & Gov’r 48 (1965). 

It is a shock to be told by the Vice 
President of the Soviet Supreme Court that 
our system is not fair to the defendant. 
However, .. to serve on a defendant a little 
paper merely saying, “You did such a thing 
at such a place and time, and you are guilty 
of this or that crime,’ and then to save the 
evidence to produce at the trial, may not 
be the fairest method of conducting a trial to 
ascertain the guilt of the accused.” Jackson, 
THE NUREMBERG TRIAL 321 (1947). 

1 See WEIL, THE EUROPEAN CONVENTION ON 
Human Ricurs 126 (1963). C/. art. 5, §1: 
“Nothing in the present Covenant may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, group 
or person any right to engage in any activity 
or perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms recognized 
herein or at their limitation to a greater 
extent than is provided for in the present 
Covenant.” May we infer that those words 
do not preclude activities aimed at restrict- 
ing the Covenant by amendment, pursuant 
to its Article 51? C/. Schwelb, On the Opera- 
tion of the European Convention on Human 
Rights, 18 INT. Ora. 558, 567 (1964); Smith, 
The European Convention on Human Rights 
and the Right of Derogation: A Solution to 
the Problem of Domestic Jurisdiction, 11 
How. L. J. 594, 601 (1965). 

15 See also articles 37 & 39 of the Covenant. 
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clarifying the matter and the remedy, if any, 
that may have been taken by that State.” 
Then, after considering each communication 
in the light of written information made 
available by the individual and by the State, 
the Committee forwards its views to both. 


II. MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 1’ 


The Committee is composed of eighteen 
nationals of countries that have ratified the 
Covenant—"persons of high moral character 
and recognized competence in the field of 
human rights, consideration being given to 
the usefulness of the participation of some 
persons having legal experience.” Each party 
to the Covenant may nominate two of its 
nationals. The eighteen are elected by secret 
ballot at a parties’ meeting that the Secre- 
tary-General convenes. The elections are for 
four-year terms, except that half of those 
first chosen serve only a two-year term. 

In the election “consideration shall be 
given to equitable geographical distribution 
of membership and to the representation of 
the different forms of civilization and of the 
principal legal systems.” Though two may 
be nominated, only one national of a State 
may be elected. Committeemen are elected 
and serve “in their personal capacity” and 
each receives “emoluments from United Na- 
tions resources on such terms and conditions 
as the General Assembly may decide, having 
regard to the importance of the Committee’s 
responsibilities.” The Secretary-General is to 
provide staff and facilities for the “effective 
performance” of the Committee's functions. 


IV, FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN CONSIDERING 
PETITIONS 


My subject is ombudsmen. I will merely 
refer to important Committee functions that 
do not involve “communications from in- 
dividuals.” Briefly listed, they are (1) to re- 
quest and receive from parties to the Civil 
and Political Rights Covenant “reports on 
the measures they have adopted which give 
effect to the rights recognized... and on the 
progress made in the enjoyment of those 
rights”; (2) to transmit reports and “such 
general comments as it may consider appro- 
priate” to the parties, and also to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council; (3) 
“to receive and consider communications to 
the effect that a State Party claims that an- 
other State Party is not fulfilling its obliga- 
tions under the present Covenant,” then to 
“make available its good offices. . with a 
view to a friendly solution of the matter”; 
and (4) when the matter cannot thus be 
resolved to those parties’ satisfaction, with 
their consent to appoint an ad hoc concilia- 
tion commission. 

That is a quick summary which justifies 
only this comment: for further details, ar- 
ticles 40-42 of the Covenant must be studied 
with care. We can observe that item 3 in the 
list above might result in action relating to 
an individual’s grievance. To illustrate, con- 
sider these words of article 13: 

“An alien lawfully in the territory of a 
State Party to the present Covenant may be 
expelled therefrom only in pursuance of a 
decision reached in accordance with law and 
shall, except where compelling reasons of na- 
tional security otherwise require, be allowed 
to submit the reasons against his expulsion 
and to have his case reviewed by, and be rep- 
resented for the purpose before, the com- 
petent authority or a person or persons 
especially designated by the competent 
authority.” 

If an alien lawfully in the United States 
were denied any of those rights, and if the 
United States had ratified the Covenant and 
also had recognized the Committee’s cogni- 
zance, under article 41, of complaints by 
other countries, and if the alien could per- 
suade another country (e.g., his own) to 
plead for him, then, if that country too had 
declared its desire to participate in article 41 


16 See articles 28-36, 38 & 43. 
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proceedings, the Committee could serve as 
ombudsman. Those are a lot of if’s.7 


V. THE COMMITTEE ON THE ELIMINATION OF 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


The committee organized under the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination is to have functions 
comparable to those of the Human Rights 
Committee. The Convention, like the Civil 
and Political Rights documents, provides 
that once it is operative ten parties may 
empower the Committee to receive petitions. 
Twenty-seven nations must ratify the Con- 
vention as a whole; and the draftsmen as- 
sumed, of course, that not all governments 
who ratify will choose to subject themselves 
to the Committee's jurisdiction. 

Differences between the Civil-Political and 
the Racial Discrimination procedures seem 
to be of limited significance. Thus, govern- 
ments charged with racial violations are al- 
lowed only three months instead of six to 
submit exceptions; the racial committee’s 
deliberations seem not to be restricted to 
written information; and a secrecy require- 
ment is imposed.” The Convention does in- 
clude this unique paragraph (art. 14, § 2): 

“Any State Party which makes a declara- 
tion [recognizing the competence of the Ra- 
cial Discrimination Committee to receive and 
consider communications from individuals] 
+ +. May establish or indicate a body within 
its national legal order which shall be com- 
petent to receive and consider petitions from 
individuals and groups of individuals within 
its jurisdiction who claim to be victims of a 
violation of any of the rights set forth in this 
Convention and who have exhausted other 
available local remedies.” 

The gain to a government that does set up 
such a petition-considering body is that its 
accusers may then resort to the United Na- 
tions Committee only “in the event of fail- 
ure to obtain satisfaction from the body.” 
(Art. 14, §5.) The gain to individuals is that 
they get another body to watch over their 
government; and a national ombudsman, 
though potentially subservient in some coun- 
tries, will often be less remote and more 
effective than the international committee. 
In our country, for instance, the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights might 
well be structured to help racial discrimina- 
tion victims “obtain satisfaction.” In most 
cases (though not necessarily all), its serv- 
ices would be superior to those of the Com- 
mittee.” 


* C. Schwelb, supra note 9, at 1087. On 
individual petitions introduced via com- 
ments” from non-government organizations, 
see Carey, supra note 13, at 130; cf. 22d Ses- 
sion Report, 106-17. 

18 Cf. Buergenthal, Book Review, 13 Am. 
J. Comp. L., 301, 305-06 (1964). The effective- 
date clauses appear in 60 Am, J. INT'L L. at 
659-60 (1966). 

1 Cf. Schwelb, supra note 9, at 1043: “The 
principle of a fair hearing (Art. 10 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights) 
requires . . . that the petitioner should have 
an opportunity to comment on the ‘informa- 
tion’ presented by the State and vice versa.” 
That idea would also apply to the Civil Po- 
litical Rights Protocol and would indeed be a 
liberal extension of what we call “due proc- 
ess“ and the British call “natural justice.” 
Compare requirements in Art. 11, § 5 of the 
Racial Discrimination Convention, with Art. 
41, §1(g) of the Civil and Political Rights 
Covenant; and see Carey, supra note 11, at 
803, n. 49. 

% See Bernhard, Role of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, 23 Law IN TRAN- 
SITION 107 (1963); cf. U.N. Doc. No. E/CN.4/ 
932/Add. 2, at 2 (1967) (“The Commission 
offers a good example of.. . a National 
Commission in the field of human rights.“): 
Taper, A Lover of Cities—II, New Yorker, 
Feb. 11, 1967, pp. 45, 104-10; Witherspoon, 
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Thus, with respect to racial discrimination 
the creation of national ombudsmen was 
pronounced worthwhile. As to human rights 
in general, the Assembly was less ambitious, 
but it did approve the following invitation 
and request: 

“Considering the advisability of the pro- 
posals for the establishment of national com- 
missions on human rights or the designation 
of other appropriate institutions to perform 
certain functions pertaining to the observ- 
ance of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights, [the General Assembly] 

“1. Invites the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to request the Commission on Human 
Rights to examine the question in all its 
aspects and to report, through the Council, 
to the General Assembly; 

“2. Requests the Secretary-General to in- 
vite Member States to submit their com- 
ments on the question, in order that the 
Commission on Human Rights may take 
these comments into account when consider- 
ing the proposals.” * 

VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In three treaty proposals—the Civil and Po- 
litical Rights Covenant, its accompanying 
Protocol, and the Convention on Racial Dis- 
crimination—the United Nations have con- 
structed two committees that could serve 
powerfully as ombudsmen for worldwide 
human rights. Some critics will continue to 
urge that the United Nations create a court 
and appoint an attorney general or high 
commissioner for human rights, and such 
Officials may in fact be required for some 
needs. In response to the need for external 
criticism, however, a fine structure has been 
designed. The new committees can meet the 
tests of the formula set out by Walter Gell- 
horn: “readily accessible, professionally 
qualified, wholly detached critics to inquire 
objectively into asserted administrative short- 
comings . . . advisors, not commanders... 
[who] rely on recommendaton, not on com- 
pulsion.” * Are eighteen committeemen, too 
many? I think not. “Capability and objec- 
tivity ... are qualities that can be attributed 
to a collectivity as well as to a man.” Gell- 
horn reminds us, and “nothing in the con- 


Civil Rights Policy in the Federal System: 
Proposals for a Better Use of Administrative 
Process, 74 YALE L.J. 1171 (1965). 

z Supra note 4, at 44. Should commissions 
on economic, social, and cultural rights exer- 
cise ombudsman-like functions? The Third 
Committee’s vote to seek a report and com- 
ments on that question was 74 to 0; but the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Portugal, 
and Japan abstained. U.N. Doc. No. A/6546, 
at 158 (1968); cf. Papadatos, The European 
Social Charter, 7 I. OC. J. J. 214 (1966). 

* See Report of the Working Group to 
Study the Proposal to Create the Institution 
of a United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights, U.N. Doc. No. E/CN.4/934 
(1967); U.N. Doc No E/CN.4/L.974 (1967); 
Etra, International Protection of Human 
Rights: The Proposal for a U.N. High Com- 
missioner, 5 CoL. J. TRANSNAT “L. L. 150 (1966); 
Goldberg, The Need for a World Court of 
Human Rights, 11 How. L. J. 621 (1965); cf. 
Brennan, International Due Process and the 
Law, 48 Va. L. Rev. 1258 (1962); Carey, supra 
note 11, at 794, 802; Simsarian, Human 
Rights Among Diverse World Orders, 53 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law 245, 247, (1959); Yntema, 
Book Review, 12 Am. J. Comp. L. 135 (1963). 

23 GELLHORN, OMBUDSMEN AND OTHERS, 422, 
436 (1966). Query whether international 
slowness and stiffness inevitably will impede 
efforts to achieve the quick, informal, nego- 
tiatory strength that can characterize the 
work of national ombudsmen. Would a com- 
missioner contribute? See note 22 supra. 
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cept of external criticism precludes a collegial 
organization instead of a one-man band.“ 

That is not to say that revisions never will 
be necessary. All the treaties we are discuss- 
ing set forth a process of amendment, and the 
ombudsmen clauses, like several other clauses, 
obviously could be strengthened.* Also, by no 
means will it be easy for the committeemen 
to “serve in their personal capacity,” to insu- 
late themselves from compulsions of global 
politics. Their work can be potent only if 
it is bold and resourceful, only if it displays 
dedication and integrity and courage, in ad- 
dition to the qualities that inhere in Gell- 
horn's prescription. 

The critical fact, though, is that the right 
to petition an ombudsman—long sought as 
a basic reform in international affairs “—is 
now recognized. The nurturing of that right 
is to begin as soon as enough nations have 
ratified the Civil-Political Covenant and Pro- 
tocol and the Racial Discrimination Conven- 
tion. Like many United Nations agencies, 
the human rights ombudsmen will develop 
strengths, and they will enhance the pioneer 
work of the European Commission of Human 
Rights and other transnational bodies.” That 
jurisprudence could be instructive on some 
important issues is quite apparent; for ex- 
ample, when is the application of domestic 
remedies “unreasonably prolonged”? * 


M” GELLHORN, WHEN AMERICANS COMPLAIN 
226 (1966). 

3 Cf. Note, The Legal Programme of the 
Council of Europe, 14 INT'L & Comp, L. Q. 
646-47 (1965): “Three protocols to the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights were 
signed in 1963. They extend the protection 
offered by the Convention. Experts are still 
working on other proposals to extend the 
Convention, and the Legal Committee of the 
Council of Europe's Consultative Assem- 
bly ...is studying ways on ensuring a 
fuller application .. . . See also New Proto- 
col on Status of Refugees, U.N. Press Release 
WS/279, at 7 (Feb. 3, 1967). 

% See Bruegel, The Right to Petition an In- 
ternational Authority, 2 IN'T & Comp. L. Q. 
542 (1953); see also LAUTERPACHT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law AND Human Ricurs 291 (1950) 
(“we are not at liberty to permit the funda- 
mental right of petition to founder”). 

* Article 7 of the Protocol mentions the 
petition rights of colonial peoples, C/. 
Schwelb, supra note 9, at 1045-48. “The ac- 
ceptance by United Nations bodies of peti- 
tions as well as the hearing of petitioners on 
various subjects, including the denial of 
human rights, has expanded from the trust 
territories contemplated by Article 87(b) [of 
the Charter] to non-self governing territories 
and even to one independent state, South 
Africa.“ Carey, supra note 11, at 792; cf. U.N. 
Doc. No. E/ON.4/L.944/Add. 4, at 28 (1967) 
(“receive communications and hear witnesses 
and use such modalities of procedure ass 
appropriate [re South African prisoners]’’). 

See also Simmonds, The United Kingdom 
and the European Convention on Human 
Rights, 15 INT'L & Comp. L.Q. 539 (1966); 
Thirlway, A New Jurisdiction: The European 
Convention on Human Rights, 110 SoL. J. 299 
(1966); McNulty, The Practice of the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human Rights, 11 How. 
L. J. 430 (1965; cf. Gormley, The Emerging 
Protection of Human Rights by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 30 ALBANY L. 
Rev. 13, 21 (1966); Thomas & Thomas, The 
Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, 20 Sw. L. J. 282, 293 (1966). 

2 See GELLHORN OMBUDSMEN, AND OTHERS 
428 (1966) (“Exhaustion of Remedies”); 
WEIL, THE EUROPEAN CONVENTION ON HUMAN 
RıcmrTs 104 (1963); ef. Mummery, The Con- 
tent of the Duty to Exhaust Local Judicial 
Remedies, 58 Am. J. INT'L L. 389 (1964); 
Panel—Using a Country’s Own Legal System 
to Cause It to Respect International Rights, 
58 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law 100-122 (1964). 
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The Great Question of course is ratifica- 
tion. These proposed treaties, like other hu- 
man rights treaties now in effect,” demon- 
strate dramatically the world’s repudiation 
of this dismal dictum of John Foster Dulles: 

“[W]hile we shall not withhold our coun- 
sel from those who seek to draft a treaty or 
coyenant on human rights, we do not our- 
selves look upon a treaty as the means 
which we would now select as the proper 
and most effective way to spread throughout 
the world the goals of human liberty to 
which this Nation has been dedicated since 
its inception .... [Specifically, the Eisen- 
hower] administration does not intend to 
sign the Convention on Political Rights of 
Women... because we do not believe that 
this goal can be achieved by treaty coercion 
or that it constitutes a proper fleld for exer- 
cise of the treaty-making power.” ” 

Those words haye not yet had a decent 
burial. We have witnessed mere preliminary 
rituals! How humiliating it is that the 
United States has ratified not a single United 
Nations convention on human rights. How 
belittling that, notwithstanding the Dulles 
comment regarding “treaty coercion” and 
what is not “a proper field for exercise of 
the treaty-making power,” the Convention 
on Political Rights of Women has now been 
ratified by more than fifty nations.* How 
presumptuous that we baldly urge the 
United Nations to “encourage all eligible 
States to become Parties as soon as possible 
to all Conventions which aim to protect hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. 

. %% How awkward that our delegates still 
must resort to this hollow, tiresome, “Any- 
way we're better than you” dialogue: 

It was significant [certain delegates ob- 
served] that some delegations most strongly 
supporting the establishment of a High 
Commission for Human Rights represented 
Governments which had a very poor record 
in the matter of ratifying such instruments. 
In reply, one representative said that, with- 
out belittling the importance of ratifying 
such instruments which were given very 
careful consideration in his own country, a 
more important test was the degree in which 
the principles of such instruments were ob- 
served.” * 


See note 8 supra. 

0 U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE U.N.: REPORT 
BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS FOR THE 
Year 1953, at 155; cf. GANJI, INTERNATIONAL 
PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 221 (1962). 

See Gardner, Human Rights—Some Nert 
Steps, 49 Dep’r Strate BULL. 320 (1963); cf. 
Gardner, The International Promotion of 
Human Rights: Problems and Opportunities, 
State Dep’t Press Release No. 4333 (Dec. 6, 
1963); Cleveland Switch On the Lights, 
State Dep’t Press Release No. 199 (April 30, 
1964); Goldberg, State Dep’t Press Release 
No. 4887 (July 6, 1966) at 13: “And the im- 
portance of international progress here can- 
not be overstated. For just as it is in the 
interest of the developed nations to encour- 
age the use of multilateral institutions and 
machinery to advance the economic growth 
of the less developed nations, so it is in the 
interest of all nations to do so in the realm 
of human rights.” 

In 1963 President Kennedy did submit 
to the Senate the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, along with the slavery and 
forced labor conventions. Cf. note 8 supra; 
see Carey, supra note 13, at 115 n. 2; Gardner, 
ICY Plus One: An Inventory, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Nov. 5, 1966, pp. 24, 73; 
Hearings on Human Rights Conventions Be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 90th Cong., ist Sess. 
1 (1967). 

822d Session Report 39; cf. U.N. Doc. No. 
E/SR.1412, at 69 (1966). 

s 22d Session Report, 73. 

„The Russians... brought. in their 
hardest-hitting spokesman... Als I sat 
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It is true that in the United States such 
instruments are given very careful consid- 
eration”? I fear not. With due consideration 
of the new treaties, the most crucial treaties 
on human rights yet adopted, our nation 
could mend its ways. For freedom, once 
again, America might assume a leader’s 
role—a role that history, past and present, 
surely commands, 


THE URBAN PROPERTY PROTEC- 
TION, REHABILITATION, AND RE- 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to increase 
the availability of essential property in- 
surance in urban areas and to provide 
Federal reinsurance for insurance indus- 
try losses stemming from riots. 

Joining me as cosponsors of the Urban 
Property Protection, Rehabilitation, and 
Reinsurance Act of 1968 are the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Russ] and the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

It was my privilege earlier in this ses- 
sion to cosponsor with these very able 
gentlemen the Low- and Moderate- 
Income Housing Act of 1968, a bill de- 
signed to increase tenfold in 20 years the 
Nation’s supply of low- and moderate- 
income housing and to eliminate condi- 
tions that perpetuate urban ghettos. 

I look forward to continued coopera- 
tion with these gentlemen when the 
Housing Subcommittee, on which we all 
serve, begins deliberations on the meas- 


and listened to him, I felt indeed like the 
‘embarrassed American,’ described in an arti- 
cle in the Saturday Review [Oct. 31, 1964, 
p. 24], which pointed out the harmful effects 
on the credibility of our role in the inter- 
national human rights field of our record of 
nonratification . . . We participate in draft- 
ing human rights treaties, in criticizing 
them, in proposing this addition and that 
deletion—and then we fail to ratify any of 
them. 

“Of course, we .. . retorted that America 
does not need to ratify a genocide treaty in 
order to prevent genocide; ... and we do not 
need a convention on the right to leave one’s 
country and to return . . . and so forth. 

“This was all fine as polemic, but it could 
not hide the fact that we have failed to 
ratify any human rights conventions, which 
are the principal U.N. means of international 
standard-setting and cooperation in the 
human rights field.” Abram, The Quest for 
Human Dignity, Vista, Sept.-Oct., 1966, p. 35. 
See also Goldberg, State Dep’t Press Release 
No. 4855, at 6 (May 12, 1966): “Our delay in 
ratifying these conventions has confused our 
friends and provided ammunition against us 
for our foes.” Of. EZEJIOFOR, PROTECTION OF 
Human RIGHTS UNDER THE Law 145 n.20 
(1964) (“It is difficult to see what chances 
the [Inter-American] Convention has of 
early adoption unless the U.S.A. relaxes its 
opposition.”); Korey, Human Rights Trea- 
ties: Why Is the U.S. Stalling?, 45 FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 414 (1967); and see THOMAS & 
THOMAS, THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 233 (1963). 
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ures we have introduced and will intro- 
duce to attack the economic, educa- 
tional, and social ills of our cities. 

We are all delighted that a distin- 
guished member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] is also a cosponsor. 

Mr. Speaker, recent statistics show 
that nearly 70 percent of our population 
lives in cities, and it is therefore clear 
that the continued economic health of 
our cities is essential to the economic 
health of the Nation as a whole. 

The economic health of many of our 
cities is being threatened by the de- 
terioration of their core areas, This body 
has enacted a variety of measures to at- 
tack the root causes of this deteriora- 
tion—the Housing Act of 1949, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964, the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, the war on 
poverty, and others. But our arsenal is 
by no means complete, 

The bill I am introducing with my es- 
teemed colleagues today is designed to 
deal with the threat that two distinct, but 
related, insurance problems pose to the 
economic health of our cities. 

The first problem is the increasing un- 
availability of fire and extended coverage 
insurance for properties in inner city 
areas. 

The second problem, a product of the 
riots which have swept more than 80 
American cities in the past 3 years, con- 
cerns the ability of the private insur- 
ance industry to continue to furnish riot 
protection in the broad range of property 
insurance policies it now offers. 

Basically, the bill provides that any 
private insurer participating in a volun- 
tary plan to make fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance available to all urban 
homeowners and businessmen whose 
property meets reasonable underwriting 
standards can obtain Federal reinsurance 
for the riot coverage offered in all lines 
of property insurance. 

It is my hope that the prospect of re- 
insurance for the huge losses that con- 
tinued riot coverage might entail will 
provide a powerful incentive for the pri- 
vate insurance industry to make insur- 
ance protection available for urban 
homeowners and businessmen no matter 
where they live or work. 

The bill also provides Federal rehabil- 
itation loans and grants for those home- 
owners or businessmen whose properties 
do not meet minimum standards of in- 
surability and who cannot obtain credit 
in the private market to make the re- 
pairs needed to qualify for reasonably 
priced fire and extended coverage pro- 
tection. 

A more detailed examination of the 
relation of insurance to urban economic 
health will make the need for this bill 
clear, Mr. Speaker. 

In recent years, residents and busi- 
nessmen in deteriorating areas of our 
cities have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain basic property insurance 
at reasonable rates. There have been 
widespread complaints of insurance 
being denied a property on the basis of 
its location only, without regard to its 
merits. Similarly, there have been 
charges of cancellation or nonrenewal of 
existing fire and extended coverage poli- 
cies. 
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Unavailability of insurance acceler- 
ates the deterioration process because it 
discourages lenders and others from in- 
vesting in the deteriorating areas. With- 
out credit, homes cannot be improved 
and businesses cannot expand. The fam- 
ilies and the businessmen move out, and 
a blighted area develops and grows. 

The recent civil disorders have aggra- 
vated these problems, and reasonably 
priced insurance is nearly impossible to 
obtain in or near riot-damaged or riot- 
prone urban areas. 

The scale of last summer’s rioting not 
only increased the insurance industry’s 
reluctance to offer fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance to property owners in 
central city areas; it also threatened the 
ability of the industry to continue to pro- 
vide riot protection in a broad range of 
property policies. 

Insured losses from last summer’s riot- 
ing ran to more than $100 million. Many 
more hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of destroyed property was unin- 
sured. The industry was able to make 
good the claims made against it after 
the riots, but it is uncertain that it will 
be able to continue to provide riot pro- 
tection—and guarantee payment of 
claims for riot losses—in the face of a 
peril as huge, as potentially catastrophic 
and as totally unpredictable as riot. 

Many factors underlie this uncertainty, 
and an examination of some of them, I 
believe, will make it clear that it is im- 
perative that the insurance industry con- 
tinue to provide riot and civil commo- 
tion coverage. 

First, damage caused by riot and civil 
commotion is covered by all normal 
named-peril policies which have ex- 
tended coverage endorsements, by nor- 
mal all-risk policies, both personal and 
commercial, and by standard automobile 
comprehensive coverage. Only rarely 
have policies been marketed with riot 
damage specifically excluded by special 
endorsement. 

If coverage of the riot and civil com- 
motion peril were withdrawn from the 
marketplace, the various lines of prop- 
erty insurance now available would be 
difficult to sell, particularly in view of 
the recent trend toward more frequent 
and more costly riots in our cities. With- 
out the opportunity to purchase insur- 
ance covering this peril, homeowners 
and businessmen would be exposing 
themselves to the possibility of unin- 
sured losses, and might choose to buy no 
insurance at all. This situation would be 
as costly to the insurance industry as to 
property owners. 

Second, because the peril of riot and 
civil commotion is not a measurable risk, 
and because losses from this peril until 
recently have been nominal, the cost of 
this coverage has been an insignificant 
portion of the premium charged for a 
whole policy. If the insurance industry 
were to charge a premium for riot pro- 
tection based on the last 3 years’ ex- 
perience, prices for most property in- 
surance policies would be beyond the 
means of most property owners, except 
for those in “safe” areas. This situation 
would be intolerable. 

Third, again because of the immeasur- 
ability of the riot peril and its nominal 
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cost to insurers until recently, losses from 
riot and civil commotion have been paid 
mainly from reinsurance carried by the 
primary insurer against a broad range 
of losses. 

The staggering losses that reinsurers 
have absorbed as a result of recent riots 
may force them to offer protection to 
primary insurers only at prohibitive cost, 
or to withdraw from the market alto- 
gether. Without reinsurance, the primary 
insurers would have two alternatives, 
both of which would be unacceptable: 
either to cancel existing policies on a 
wholesale basis or to raise premium rates 
to prohibitive levels. 

The drying up of the reinsurance mar- 
ket would be critical not only to our 
urban areas, but also to the entire na- 
tional economy, for without evidence of 
insurance on property pledged as secu- 
rity for loans, banks would not extend 
credit. 

Insurance plays such a vital role in the 
extension of credit to homeowners and 
businessmen that we cannot tolerate the 
withdrawal of the industry from our 
inner city areas. At the same time, it is 
unfair and unreasonable to expect the 
private insurance industry to continue to 
expose itself, without certainty of rein- 
surance, to the potentially catastrophic 
losses that riot coverage now entails. 

The bill I am introducing today meets 
these problems as follows: 

It authorizes the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to work 
with State insurance authorities to en- 
courage private insurers to develop vol- 
untary statewide programs to make fire 
and extended coverage insurance avail- 
able at reasonable rates for homeowners 
and businessmen who have been unable 
to obtain it in the normal market. 

These voluntary programs would be 
similar to the “urban areas plans” al- 
ready established by the insurance in- 
dustry in eight American cities for resi- 
dential properties, but they would in- 
clude both residential and commercial 
properties. 

Under these programs, a property can- 
not be denied insurance unless a physi- 
cal inspection reveals that the building 
is not insurable at standard rates be- 
cause of physical hazards or other spe- 
cial circumstances. If an inspection re- 
veals such hazards, the property owner 
is advised by the insurer of the specific 
measures he must take to meet reason- 
able underwriting standards and to ob- 
tain insurance. 

If all the measures are taken, the prop- 
erty is usually insured at standard rates. 
If some but not all defects are corrected, 
surcharges are applied to the rates to 
reflect uncorrected hazards. If none of 
the indicated repairs are made, the in- 
surer may decline to insure the property. 

The insurance inspection plans pro- 
posed in my bill will go a long way to- 
ward eliminating the problem of insur- 
ance availability in our central cities. 
But they cannot accommodate the low- 
income homeowners or businessmen who 
either cannot afford to bring their prop- 
erties up to reasonable underwriting 
standards or cannot secure the credit 
needed to make the necessary repairs. 
Nor can they accommodate properties 
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whose owners do not wish to put their 
buildings in insurable condition. 

To make sure that no homeowner or 
businessman who wants to make his 
property insurable is denied that oppor- 
tunity, my bill provides for the extension 
of existing Federal rehabilitation loan 
and grant programs to persons who have 
been denied insurance under an urban 
areas plan. 

For low-income homeowners who can- 
not afford to borrow money to make 
needed repairs, the bill amends section 
115 of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide 
for rehabilitation grants of up to $1,500 
for each applicant who has been denied 
insurance and whose property can be 
made insurable. 

For homeowners and businessmen who 
can afford to borrow money to make 
needed repairs, but who cannot secure 
credit in the private market, the bill 
amends section 312 of the Housing Act 
of 1964 to make 20-year, 3-percent loans 
available. 

Insurers who agree to participate in 
the programs described above may—if 
they wish—buy Federal reinsurance 
against excessive losses they might sus- 
tain on virtually all lines of property in- 
surance as a result of riots. 

The bill authorizes the establishment 
of a Federal reinsurance fund in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. The fund will receive the pre- 
miums from participating companies or 
associations of companies. Industry 
sources say these reinsurance premiums 
could amount to between $50 million and 
$100 million annually. 

The Federal reinsurance contracts will 
be made on a State-by-State basis, and 
will provide for payment of riot losses in 
excess of a certain percentage of the pre- 
miums the companies have earned on 
each line of property insurance each 
year. 

I want to emphasize that the Federal 
reinsurance will cover only losses result- 
ing directly from riots, and that it will 
be paid only if the losses exceed the 
amount the insurance companies agree 
to absorb themselves. 

In addition to the premiums collected, 
the bill provides for the reinsurance fund 
to draw on an initial appropriation of 
$500 million, which will be available as 
needed over the years. In the unlikely 
event that riot losses in a given year ex- 
ceed the combined total of premiums and 
appropriations in the fund, the bill au- 
thorizes the President to allow the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to borrow enough money from the 
Treasury to make good the Federal re- 
insurance commitment. 

With Federal riot reinsurance, the pri- 
vate insurance industry will be able both 
to continue to provide riot protection for 
property owners and to survive the po- 
tentially catastrophic losses such cover- 
age entails. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY], and I hope that premiums paid 
into the Federal reinsurance fund will 
more than cover the cost of claims made 
against it. 

More importantly, we hope that none 
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of the premiums or appropriations in the 
fund will ever have to be expended. 

I urge my colleagues to read, study, 
support and themselves introduce the 
Urban Property Protection, Rehabilita- 
tion, and Reinsurance Act of 1968, for I 
believe that it offers a sound and realistic 
solution to the twin challenges of the 
unavailability of fire and extended cover- 
age insurance in urban areas and the 
ability of the private insurance industry 
to continue to furnish riot coverage in 
all lines of property insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of H.R. 14263, the Urban 
Property Protection, Rehabilitation, and 
Reinsurance Act of 1968, be appended in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

H.R. 14263 
A bill to authorize a cooperative Federal- 

State-industry program to assure that ade- 
quate property insurance protection is 
made available for all insurable residential 
and business property in urban areas; to 
provide rehabilitation assistance for prop- 
erty owners whose properties do not meet 
reasonable standards of insurability; to 
provide adequate reinsurance against 
abnormally high property insurance losses 
resulting from riots and other civil com- 
motion; and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Urban Property Protection, Rehabilitation, 
and Reinsurance Act of 1968”, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) The economic health of American cities 
is essential to the economic health of the 
Nation as a whole, The economic health of 
many American cities is being threatened by 
the deterioration of their core areas. In many 
of these areas, owners of residential and 
business properties are unable to secure poli- 
cies or coverages for various lines of property 
insurance at standard rates, because indi- 
vidual properties in these areas are being 
rejected because of their location and are not 
being considered for insurance on their indi- 
vidual merits. Lack of insurance accelerates 
the deterioration of these areas because it 
discourages investment therein. This dete- 
rioration poses a serious threat to the na- 
tional economic well-being. 

(2) Many owners of residential and busi- 
ness properties in these areas cannot afford 
to borrow, or cannot borrow at reasonable 
rates, money to effect repairs needed to make 
their properties insurable at standard rates. 

(3) Recent riots and other civil commo- 
tion in American cities have resulted in 
abnormally high losses for the property in- 
surance industry. Riot and civil commo- 
tion risks cannot continue to be reinsured 
at reasonable cost, and the risk of such 
losses due to riots makes adequate property 
insurance even more difficult to obtain in 
urban areas. Consequently the ability of the 
property insurance industry to continue to 
provide adequate property insurance is 
threatened; and the continuity of such in- 
surance protection is essential to the exten- 
sion of credit in these areas. 

(4) The national interest demands urgent 
action by the Congress to assure that prop- 
erty insurance, including riot and civil com- 
motion protection, remains available to 
urban property owners at reasonable cost. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are, there- 
fore— 

(1) To encourage the various State in- 
surance authorities and the private prop- 
erty insurance industry to develop and carry 
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out statewide programs under which essen- 
tial property insurance coverage will be more 
readily available in urban areas to Owners 
of residential and business properties meet- 
ing reasonable underwriting standards who 
have been unable to secure coverage, as well 
as others to whom continued property in- 
surance may become unavailable as a result 
of riots and other civil commotion in these 
areas. 

(2) To make rehabilitation assistance 
available in urban areas to owners of prop- 
erties not meeting reasonable underwriting 
standards who wish to obtain property in- 
surance coverage at reasonable rates. 

(8) To provide a program of Federal re- 
insurance against abnormally high property 
insurance losses resulting from riots and 
other civil commotion in order to assist in 
achieving the objective of making property 
insurance more generally available in urban 
areas. 

PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall establish and carry out— 

(1) a cooperative program with the sepa- 
rate State insurance authorities and the pri- 
vate property insurance industry which will 
facilitate the adoption of voluntary state- 
wide urban areas plans for property insur- 
ance designed to make fire and extended 
coverage insurance available for residential, 
commercial, and other properties which meet 
reasonable underwriting standards. 

(2) a program of rehabilitation assistance 
to persons in urban areas in which urban 
area property insurance plans under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act are in effect, but whose 
property does not meet reasonable under- 
writing standards and who wish to obtain 
property insurance coverage pursuant to such 

lans. 
£ (3) a program of excess of loss reinsurance 
under which any insurer or association of 
insurers may secure reinsurance coverage 
against losses attributable to riots and other 
civil commotion in all major lines of prop- 
erty insurance. 


URBAN AREA PROPERTY INSURANCE PLANS 


Src. 4. (a) Upon the receipt of evidence, in 
writing, from the appropriate insurance au- 
thority of any State that 

(1) there exists a need in that State for a 
statewide urban area plan under which— 

(A) fire and extended coverage insurance 
is made available for residential, commercial, 
and other properties located in urban areas 
where property insurance has been difficult 
to obtain or threatens to become difficult to 
obtain, and 

(B) such insurance coverage, consistent 
with reasonable underwriting standards, will 
be made available to such properties regard- 
less of location, 

(2) the adoption of such urban area plan 
will serve to improve the availability of fire 
and extended coverage insurance in urban 
areas of that State, and 

(3) necessary measures for the develop- 
ment of such urban area plan will be under- 
taken in cooperation with the private prop- 
erty insurance industry, and that any such 
plan will be submitted to the Secretary for 
approval before January 1, 1970, 


the Secretary shall take such action as may 
be necessary to encourage and assist such 
insurance authority and the private property 
insurance industry to adopt a voluntary 
statewide urban area plan meeting the 
criteria specified under subsection (c). 

(b) In aceordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary may prescribe, the insurance 
authority shall— 

(1) submit to the Secretary for his ap- 
proval any such urban area plan, or amend- 
ment thereto, and provide appropriate assur- 
ance that such plan will remain in effect in 
that State for at least the duration of such 
reasonable time as may be specified at the 
time of approval; 
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(2) advise the Secretary with respect to 
the insurers who are participating in such 
plan; 

(3) make such reports, from time to time, 
as may be required by the Secretary con- 
cerning the operation of such plan and its 
effectiveness in providing fire and extended 
coverage insurance in urban areas, 


and the Secretary shall approve any such 
plan which meets the criteria specified un- 
der subsection (c). 

(c) Following such consultation as may 
be necessary with representatives of the State 
insurance authorities and the private prop- 
erty insurance industry, and with the ad- 
visory board authorized under section 15, the 
Secretary shall prescribe, by regulation, gen- 
eral criteria which such urban area plans 
must meet for approval, including, but not 
limited to, 

(1) procedures for inspection or other 
suitable appraisal to assure that— 

(A) when application is made for insur- 
ance pursuant to any such plans, no property 
will be denied insurance coverage unless 
there first has been an inspection or ap- 
praisal of the property; 

(B) if the inspection or appraisal dis- 
closes that the property is uninsurable be- 
cause of physical hazards, the owner is ad- 
vised of specified repairs or improvements 
which must be made to meet reasonable 
underwriting standards; 

(C) rejections are made only for condi- 
tions or reasons stated after the inspection 
or appraisal; and 

(2) requirements to assure that, following 
inspection or appraisal, an insurer must— 

(A) agree to insure the property at stand- 
ard premium rates or at reasonable sur- 
charge rates; 

(B) agree to insure the property only if 
specified repairs or improvements are made 
and verified by reinspection, at standard 
premium rates or at reasonable surcharge 
rates; or 

(C) decline to write the coverage because 
the property is uninsurable, stating the 
reasons therefor. 


REHABILITATION LOANS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 312(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 769) is amended— 

85 by inserting “(1)” immediately af ter 
“ a ms 

(2) by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end of the first sentence 
thereof: 

“(2) To assist rehabilitation in urban 
areas of any State in which a statewide 
urban area property insurance plan has been 
approved by the Secretary under section 4 
of the Urban Property Protection, Rehabili- 
tation, and Reinsurance Act of 1968, and in 
which properties have been determined to be 
uninsurable because of physical hazards, 
after an inspection or appraisal pursuant to 
such plan, and thereby to facilitate the 
availability of essential property insurance 
in such areas, the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized, through the utilization of local 
public and private agencies where feasible, 
to make loans as herein provided to the 
owners or tenants of property in such areas 
to finance rehabilitation required to make 
such property meet reasonable underwriting 
standards imposed under such plan.“; and 

(3) by inserting “(3)” immediately before 
the second sentence of such section, and by 
striking out “(1)” and “(2)” in such sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(A)” and 
“(B)”, respectively. 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 115 of the Housing Act of 1949 
(79 Stat. 457) is amended to read: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this title, 
the Administrator may— 

“(1) authorize a local public agency to 
make grants (and the urban renewal project 
may include the making of such grants) as 
prescribed in this section; and 
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“(2) make grants (or authorize a local 
public agency to make such grants) to an 
individual or family, as described in sub- 
section (b), owning and occupying a struc- 
ture which— 

“(A) is located in an urban area of any 
State in which a statewide urban property 
insurance plan has been approved by the 
Secretary under section 4 of the Urban Prop- 
erty Protection, Rehabilitation, and Rein- 
surance Act of 1968, and 

“(B) is determined to be uninsurable be- 
cause of physical hazards, after an inspection 
or appraisal pursuant to such plan, 


for the purpose of covering the cost of re- 
pairs and improvements necessary to make 
such structure meet reasonable underwriting 
standards imposed under such plan.” 


EXCESS OF LOSS REINSURANCE 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make available such excess of loss reinsur- 
ance coverage to any insurer or association 
of insurers against property losses resulting 
from riot or other civil commotion as will 
maintain the capacity of the insurer or as- 
sociation of insurers to continue to provide 
property insurance with riot and other civil 
commotion coverage. 

(b) The Secretary shall make reinsurance 
coverage under this section available in a 
State as soon as is practicable, but only if 
the appropriate insurance authority of that 
State has met the requirements under sec- 
tion 4(a). 

(c) The reinsurance coverage authorized 
under this section shall be made available on 
uniform bases in all eligible States to in- 
surers or associations of insurers doing busi- 
ness in those States, for each, several, or all 
of the following lines of property insurance: 

(1) fire, extended coverage, and other al- 
lied lines. 
homeowners’ multiple peril. 
commercial multiple peril. 
ocean marine. 
inland marine. 
automobile physical damage. 
aircraft physical damage. 
glass. 

(9) burglary and theft. 

(10) boiler and machinery. 

(d) Reinsurance coverage to any insurer or 
association of insurers for any line of insur- 
ance specified in subsection (c) shall be based 
on the difference between— 

(1) an amount equal to the amount for 
total proved and approved claims for losses 
of the insurer or association of insurers re- 
sulting from riot or other civil commotion for 
each line of insurance, and 

(2) an amount equal to the amount of re- 
tention of losses for that line of insurance, 
as determined pursuant to section 7(b). 

(e) (1) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into a contract, agreement, treaty, or other 
arrangement for reinsurance coverage, in con- 
sideration of payment of such premium, fee, 
or other charge as may be reasonable. Con- 
tracts, agreements, treaties, and other ar- 
rangements under this section may be en- 
tered into without regard to the provisions 
of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5) or any other provision of law re- 
quiring competitive bidding. 

(2) Any contract, agreement, treaty, or 
other arrangement under this section shall 
be for a term not exceeding twelve months 
and expiring at the end of the calendar year, 
except that in the event of nonrenewal of 
reinsurance, coverage shall continue for pol- 
icles written during the time the arrange- 
ment was in force. 

(t) All reinsurance claims for losses shall 
be submitted on a portfolio basis by the in- 
surer or association of insurers in accordance 
with such terms and conditions as may be 
established by the Secretary. 

(g) No reinsurance coverage under this 
section shall be continued to any insurer 
or association of insurers after January 1, 
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1970, unless the Secretary has received evi- 
dence that the insurer or association of in- 
surers has agreed to participate in a state- 
wide urban area plan approved by the Secre- 
tary under section 4 in the State in which 
the reinsurance arrangement is applicable. 


INDUSTRY RETENTION OF LOSSES 


Sec. 7. (a) At least 90 days prior to the 
expiration of each calendar year, the Secre- 
tary shall enter into negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the private property insurance 
industry for the purpose of establishing re- 
tention of loss percentages which shall be 
used to determine the amount of each in- 
surer’s or each association of insurers’ aggre- 
gate retention of losses resulting from riot or 
other civil commotion for the ensuing cal- 
endar year, 

(b) Such retention of loss percentages 
shall be applied to the annual earned pre- 
miums of each insurer or, in the aggregate, 
of each association of insurers in any State 
with respect to each line of insurance speci- 
fied in section 6(c) and shall be included in 
the governing reinsurance contracts, agree- 
ments, treaties, or other arrangements en- 
tered into under section 6. 


ARBITRATION 


Sec. 8. The Secretary may make final settle- 
ment of any claims or demands which may 
arise as a result of any financial transactions 
which he is authorized to carry out under 
this Act. With the consent of the parties 
concerned, the Secretary may refer any dis- 
putes relating to any such claims or demands 
to arbitration, but the arbitration shall be 
advisory only, and any award, decision, or 
recommendation which may be made shall 
become binding only upon the approval of 
the Secretary. 


AUTHORIZATION OF REINSURANCE FUNDS 


Sec. 9. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not exceeding $500,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, as may be neces- 
sary to meet liabilities for excess of loss re- 
insurance claims in accordance with reinsur- 
ance arrangements entered into under sec- 
tion 6. Any sums appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection shall remain available until 
advanced to the Secretary at his request for 
deposit in the Reinsurance Fund established 
under section 10. 

(b) (1) Upon a determination by the Pres- 
ident that moneys of the Reinsurance Fund 
established under section 10 are or will be 
insufficient to meet obligations of the fund 
arising from claims for losses of any insurer 
under the excess of loss reinsurance cover- 
age provided under section 6, the Secretary 
may issue to the Secretary of the Treasury 
notes or other obligations, in such forms and 
denominations, bearing such maturities, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
such amounts approved by the President as 
may be necessary to meet the obligations of 
the fund. 

(2) Obligations issued under authority of 
this subsection shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States of compa- 
rable maturities during the month preceding 
the issuance of the obligations. 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
purchase any obligations issued under this 
section, and for such purposes, he may use 
as public debt receipts the proceeds of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under that Act are ex- 
tended to include any purchases of any obli- 
gations issued under this section, 

(4) The Secretary of the Treasury may at 
any time sell any obligation acquired by him 
under this section, and all redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury of any obligations issued under this 
section shall be treated as public debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

(5) Any funds which are borrowed by the 
Secretary under this section shall be de- 
posited in the Reinsurance Fund established 
under section 10. 


EXCESS OF LOSS REINSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 10. (a) To carry out the reinsurance 
program authorized by this Act, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to establish in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a Reinsurance Fund, 
and that fund shall be available, without 
fiscal year limitation— 

(1) to pay excess of loss reinsurance claims 
under the excess of loss reinsurance coverage 
provided under section 6, and 

(2) to repay to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury such sums, including interest thereon, 
as may be borrowed from him in accordance 
with the authority provided in section 9(b) 
of this Act. 

(b) The fund shall be credited with— 

(1) such sums as may be appropriated 
under authority of section 9(a) and de- 
posited in the fund; 

(2) reinsurance premiums, fees, or other 
charges which are paid in connection with 
the excess of loss reinsurance coverage pro- 
vided under section 6; 

(3) any funds which are borrowed under 
authority of section 9(b) and are deposited 
in the fund; 

(4) any amounts advanced to the fund 
from appropriations in order to maintain 
the fund in an operative condition adequate 
to meet its liabilities; 

(5) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund under subsection (c); 
and 

(6) receipts from any other operations un- 
der this Act which are credited to the fund, 
including salvage proceeds, if any, resulting 
from excess of loss reinsurance coverage. 

(c) If, after all obligations have been 
liquidated, and any amount (including in- 
terest thereon at the rate prescribed under 
section 9 (b)) which may have been advanced 
to the fund from appropriations have been 
credited to the appropriation from which 
advanced, the Secretary determines that the 
monies of the fund are in excess of current 
needs, he may request the investment of 
such amounts as he deems advisable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in obligations is- 
sued or guaranteed by the United States. 


USE OF INSURERS AS FISCAL INTERMEDIARIES AND 
SERVICING AGENTS 

Sec. 11. (a) In order to provide for maxi- 
mum efficiency in the administration of the 
excess of loss reinsurance program and in 
order to facilitate the expeditious payment 
of any Federal funds under the program, the 
Secretary may enter into contracts with any 
insurer or other private organization for the 
purpose of providing for the performance 
of any or all of the following functions: 

(1) the estimation or determination of any 
amounts of payments for reinsurance claims; 

(2) receiving from the Secretary and dis- 
bursing and accounting for funds in making 
payments for reinsurance claims; 

(3) auditing the records of any insurer to 
the extent necessary to assure that proper 
payments are made; 

(4) establishing the basis of liability for 
excess of loss reinsurance, including the total 
amount of proved and approved claims pay- 
able to any insurer or association of insur- 
ers, and the total amount of premiums earned 
in the respective States for the lines of prop- 
erty insurance specified in section 6(c); and 

(5) otherwise assisting in any manner pro- 
vided in the contract to further the purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) Any contract with any insurer or 
other private organization under this sec- 
tion may contain such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary finds necessary or 
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appropriate for carrying out any function 
referred to under subsection (a), and may 
provide for payment of any costs which the 
Secretary determines are incidental to car- 
rying out the functions covered by the con- 
tract. 

(c) Any contract entered into under sub- 
section (a) may be entered into without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 5) or any other provision of law 
requiring competitive bidding. 

(d) No contract may be entered into un- 
der this section with any insurer or other 
private organization unless the Secretary 
finds that it will perform its obligations 
under the contract efficiently and effectively, 
and will meet such requirements as to fi- 
nancial responsibility, legal authority, and 
other matters as he finds pertinent, 

(e)(1) Any such contract may require the 
insurer or organization, or any of its offi- 
cers or employees certifying payments or 
disbursing funds pursuant to the contract, 
or otherwise participating in carrying out 
the contract, to give surety bond to the 
United States in such amount as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate. 

(2) In the absence of gross negligence or 
intent to defraud the United States— 

(A) no individual designated pursuant to 
a contract under this section to certify pay- 
ments is liable with respect to any payment 
certified by him under this section; and, 

(B) no officer of the United States dis- 
bursing funds is Hable with respect to any 
otherwise proper payment by him if it was 
based on a voucher signed by an individual 
designated pursuant to a contract under this 
section to certify payments. 

(ft) Any contract entered into under this 
section may be for any term, and may be 
automatically renewable from term to term 
in the absence of notice by either party of 
an intention to terminate at the end of the 
term, except that the Secretary may termi- 
nate any such contract at any time (after 
reasonable notice) if he finds that the in- 
surer or organization has failed substan- 
tially to carry out the contract, or is 
carrying out the contract in a manner in- 
consistent with the efficient and effective 
administration of the excess of loss rein- 
surance program. 

AUDIT 


Src. 12. The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of any insurer or other organization 
that are pertinent to the cost of the excess 
of loss reinsurance program provided under 
this Act. 

DEPINITIONS 


Sec. 13. As used in this Act, the term 

(1) “losses resulting from riot or other 
civil commotion" means direct losses result- 
ing from damage to or the destruction of 
property occurring during and at the im- 
mediate place of a riot or other civil com- 
motion, and direct loss from pillage and 
looting occurring during and at the imme- 
diate place of a riot or other civil commo- 
tion, as determined under regulations of 
the Secretary. 

(2) “insurer” includes any insurance com- 
pany or group of companies under common 
ownership which is authorized to engage in 
the property insurance business under the 
laws of any State. 

(8) “association of insurers” includes any 
voluntary pool or association of insurers in 
any State which is formed, associated, or 
otherwise created for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this Act. 

(4) “urban area” includes any municipal- 
ity or other political subdivision of a State, 
subject to population limitations defined in 
regulations of the Secretary. 

(5) “State” means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico, and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 14, The Secretary is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may deem nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
an insurance advisory board without regard 
to the provisions of title 5 of the United 
States Code governing appointments in the 
competitive service. The board shall advise 
the Secretary in the preparation of any reg- 
ulations prescribed in accordance with this 
Act and with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of this Act. The 
board shall perform such other responsi- 
bilities as the Secretary may, from time to 
time, assign to it. 

(b) The board shall consist of not more 
than fifteen persons, who shall be selected 
from among representatives of 

(1) the insurance industry; 

(2) State and local governments, includ- 
ing appropriative representatives of the in- 
surance authorities of the several States; 
and 

(3) the general public. 

(c) Members of the board are entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary but not exceeding $100 per day, 
including travel time, for attendance at con- 
ferences or meetings thereof. While so serv- 
ing away from their homes or regular places 
of business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized under section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS AND FINALITY OF FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 16. (a) Any payment under authority 
of this Act may be made, after necessary ad- 
justments on account of previous under- 
payments or overpayments, in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and in such install- 
ments and on such conditions as the Secre- 
tary may determine. 

(b) Any financial transaction carried out 
under color of authority of this Act (includ- 
ing any payment made or received in con- 
nection therewith) is final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the United States. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC. 17. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, includ- 
ing such sums as may, from time to time, 
be necessary to maintain the fund estab- 
lished under section 10 in an operative con- 
dition, and such sums for the repayment of 
any obligations which may, from time to 
time, be incurred under this Act to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: EXODUS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted a spate of newspaper stories lately 
alleging cruelties on Israel’s part in deal- 
ing with the Arab populations under its 
control. These stories, for the most part, 
concede that Israel’s objective is not to 
terrorize Arabs but, on the contrary, is to 
put an end to the terrorism in which 
marauding Arab bands have been en- 
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gaged. Let us contrast that conduct with 
the treatment by Arab countries of the 
Jews living under their jurisdiction. Cer- 
tainly there has been unspeakable 
cruelty, and it has been cruelty motivat- 
ed by frustration and revenge. War is 
miserable, Mr. Speaker. It does not bring 
out the warmest virtues in man, whether 
he be Israeli or Arab. If for that reason 
alone, sensible men want peace in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
an account from the Newsweek issue of 
November 27, 1967, which recounts in 
detail the inhumanity that Arab lands 
have shown to Jews who have lived as 
friends and neighbors of the Arab people. 
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No sooner had Israel struck its first blow 
against the Arab forces last June than the 
mobs began to gather. In the North African 
cities of Tunis and Tripoli, thousands of Arab 
rioters went swarming through the narrow 
alleyways of the local Jewish ghettos ran- 
sacking shops and homes, gutting synagogues 
and attacking any Jews they could find. In 
Damascus, Syrian authorities cordoned off 
the Jewish quarter to prevent Arab rioters 
from getting in and the Jews from getting 
out. In Baghdad, the Iraqi state radio fanned 
public anger by broadcasting anti-Jewish 
quotes from the Koran, And in Cairo and 
Alexandria, Egyptian authorities arrested 
nearly every Jewish male over the age of 20. 

For the small Jewish minority living in 
Arab nations, these harassments were no new 
turn of events. Though some of their com- 
munities date back more than three mil- 
lennia, Jewish life in the Moslem world has 
frequently been precarious. And while Arab 
spokesmen claim their fight is with Zion- 
ism, not Jews, the Jewish minority has al- 
ways provided a convenient scapegoat for 
Arab humiliation in the chronic wars with 
Israel. 

As a result, hundreds of thousands of 
Jews have fied their native Arab lands, and, 
since 1948, a once-thriving community of 
more than 800,000 has dwindled to about 
100,000. Many of the Jews who remain there 
were forbidden to leave by the authorities 
for fear they would emigrate to Israel. In- 
deed, more than half a million Arab Jews 
have emigrated to Israel, and Israeli officials 
often argue that they represent a fair ex- 
change for the Palestine Arab refugees. Still 
others were simply unwilling to leave their 
ancestral homes and property behind. But 
in the wake of last summer’s six-day war 
with Israel, a new wave of anti-Jewish fervor 
has swept across much of the Arab world, 
threatening ultimately to eliminate even this 
tiny remnant. 

In Syria, the fanatic Ba'athist regime has 
set up a 2.4-mile radius beyond which the 
Jews of the Damascus ghetto may not ven- 
ture. The Jews’ telephones are tapped, their 
mail censored, and they dare not commu- 
nicate even with relatives in nearby Beirut. 
Though Jewish leaders who were arrested at 
the outbreak of the war have been released 
and Jewish shops reopened, work permits are 
difficult to obtain for Syria's 3,000 Jews, and 
they are banned from buying land, dealing 
in imports and, worst of all, from leaving the 
country. 

Egypt’s 2,500 Jews fare no better. Though 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser cabled them 
his greetings during the recent Jewish New 
Year, the recipients considered it a rather 
poor joke. Within the first hours of the 
June war, 500 Jews—including the chief 
rabbi of Alexandria—had been rounded up 
and crammed into tiny white-walled cells in 
the Abu Za’abal prison near Ismailia and 
the El Barga prison near Alexandria. Many 
detainees were beaten and tortured, Subse- 
quently, all Jewish property in Egypt was 
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confiscated by the state. Some of the pris- 
oners have been released, but the majority 
are still in jail, Those Jews who have received 
the government’s permission to do so, have 
begun to leave Egypt with their families. 

While Iraq's 3,000 Jews have long been sub- 
ject to government restrictions, their situa- 
tion has deteriorated harshly since the end 
of the war. Some 100 Jewish leaders are 
being held by Baghdad police, and the rest 
of the community is under virtual house 
arrest. Under instructions from the Iraqi 
Government, licenses to Jewish shop owners 
have been withdrawn; commercial firms have 
been ordered to fire all Jewish employees. The 
Jewish community's assets were frozen and 
all Jews have been strictly forbidden to leave 
Iraq. 

Though North African governments 
sought to protect their Jewish communities, 
they were unable to prevent Arab mob pas- 
sion from exploding into cruel persecutions 
in Libya, Morocco and Tunisia. (Ironically, 
Algeria—which adopted North Africa’s most 
strident position during the war—was 
virtually free of anti-Jewish incidents.) As 
a result, since June, 4,500 of Libya’s 5,000 
Jews have been evacuated to refugee camps 
in Italy, 10,000 of Morocco's remaining 
60,000 Jews have emigrated, and Tunisia’s 
20,000 Jews are fleeing at a rate of 1,000 
per month. 

“This is the beginning of the end for 
these ancient communities,” says a spokes- 
man for the American Jewish Committee 
which is trying to expedite their exodus. 
“One way or another, within the next few 
years, there will be no Jews left in the 
Arab world.” 


AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 
INC., OF NEW YORK STATE, ADOPT 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
at their State legislative committee 
meeting held December 2, 1967, at the 
Hotel Piccadilly, 227 West 45th Street, 
New York City, unanimously endorsed 
their State legislative program for 1968, 
which program will be introduced in the 
State senate and assembly when it con- 
venes on January 3, 1968. 

This legislative program will be spon- 
sored by their 21 members in the State 
senate, and 46 members in the assembly: 

AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS STATE LEGIS- 

LATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1968 

A. Constitutional Amendments Bills— 

1, National Resources and Conservation, 
Article VIII of New Constitution. 

2. Local Governments, and Financers, Ar- 
ticle XI of New Constitution. 

8. State Taxation and Finance, Article X 
of New Constitution. 

B. Legislation by Bills of the State Legis- 
lature— 

1. Civil Rights Articles in New Constitu- 
tion. 

2. State require records of all Governmen- 
tal Agencies be kept open to the public. 

8. Raise drinking age to 21 years. 

4. Lower voting age to 18 years. 

5. Stronger code of Ethics, 

6. Raise Minimum Wage to $1.75 per hour. 

7. Liberalize the Abortion Laws. 
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8. Require the State Legislature to keep 
transcripts of all proceedings. 

9. Mandatory free education at all State 
and City Universities and Community Col- 
leges. 

10, State and Local Governments be al- 
lowed to make grants and loans to private 
enterprise for slum rebuilding. 

11. The creation of One-Man, One-Vote 
Standards for redistricting local Legislative 
Bodies. 

12. Expansion of Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

13. Citizens’ right to sue the State. 

14, Change Penal Law to allow Tenants 
and Property Owners to protect their prop- 
erty by using force. 

15. Legislature to meet in Mid-December 
after each election to organize and elect 
officers. 

16. Strengthen Laws to combat air and 
water pollution, 

17. Tighten Law to enforce Compulsory 
Auto Insurance Law. 

18. State-wide Recreation Department be 
created. 


Richard H. Wels, chairman of the 
State Legislative Committee of New 
York presided at this important meeting. 


JUSTICE AFTER THE RIOTS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, 
the summer's riot fires have cooled, the 
blood has dried on the streets. Now we 
talk of prosecution and ultimate punish- 
ment of the rioters. 

Those who are found guilty of break- 
ing the law should be punished to a de- 
gree commensurate with the crime they 
have committed. 

Yet in this demand for quick, strict 
punishment, there is a very grave danger 
that we may sacrifice the American goal 
of equal justice for all. 

Recently, William T. Gossett, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, discussed this danger in a speech to 
the Chicago Bar Association. Gossett, a 
Detroit attorney and former general 
counsel for the Ford Motor Co., spoke 
of the causes of the riots and their after- 
math, with specific reference to the ob- 
servance of law and the pursuit of jus- 
tice. 

Of riot and violence, Gossett declares: 

Obviously, mob violence and destruction 
cannot be tolerated by any nation that counts 
itself civilized—much less by a nation that 
has had thrust upon it by the forces of his- 
tory a sobering burden of leadership among 
the family of the nations. 


He tells of a Detroit kangaroo court 
conducted by a Negro agitator in which 
two policemen were “tried” for the fatal 
shooting of two Negroes during the 
course of the riot. The accused were, he 
says, “convicted,” although “none of 
them was present or represented in the 
proceedings to face his accusers or to 
cross-examine those who ‘testified’ 
against him.“ 

Says Gossett— 
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All such mock trials are wholly repugnant 
to our sense of justice, to the integrity of 
our legal system, and to the standards of a 
civilized society, because in them all of our 
constitutional safeguards are ignored; and, 
of course, they are wholly devoid of “due 
process“. 


But he continues: 


No less reprehensible, on the other hand, 
are such indiscriminate police devices as 
dragnet arrests and haphazard counter- 
sniper fire. It is just not good enough that 
some of those shot down or some of those 
arrested may have been guilty. We have got 
to find more efficient police methods to deal 
with riots, and we haye got to evolve more 
specialized reinforcements to supplement 
large-scale rioting. 

And above all, in the court proceedings 
that follow, we must avoid the temptation, 
imposed by the stresses and strains of the 
moment, to take short-cuts in dealing with 
the fundamental rights of the individual. 


But the essence of his speech was this 
cogent observation: 


We cannot win universal respect for the 
law—the indispensable ingredient of a free 
society—unless the law respects all men 
equally. 


He adds— 


Justice is at best an elusive ideal. But it is 
a powerful one—capable of profoundly 
changing the hearts and lives of men what- 
ever their lot. 


I think this address is a most pene- 
trating analyses of the pressures riots 
place upon our judicial system, lawyers, 
law enforcement officials and citizens. It 
also clearly defines the responsibilities 
to these same groups in the pursuit of 
justice. I recommend its careful reading 
to my colleagues and ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 


AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM T. GossETT, PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION AT THE QUARTER ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE e i Ban ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 
21, 196 


It is a privilege to be with you tonight. 

Several years ago, when I was practicing 
law in New York, it seemed to me that the 
Chicago Bar was the second best in the 
country. I am pleased to report to you to- 
night, however, that in the light of many 
more years of experience, and of much more 
maturity, I am prepared to concede that you 
are at least tied for first! 

Seriously, I have always had great respect 
for the Chicago Bar, both in terms of sheer 
professional competence and in its fulfill- 
ment as well as its conception of the de- 
manding and growing social obligations of 
the profession, The American Bar Associa- 
tion has been enriched and strengthened by 
the Chicago Bar at least as early as 1905- 
1906 when George R. Peck served as our 
president, As you know, since those days, the 
ABA has been led by several Chicago law- 
yers: J. M. Dickinson, Stephen S. Gregory, 
Silas H, Strawn, and most recently, Tappan 
Gregory, who served also as Chairman of the 
House of Delegates and Editor of the ABA 
Journal. 

Now, in these turbulent times, we are 
blessed with the services and guidance of 
some stalwarts of the Chicago Bar, such as 
Joe Stecher, Dick Bentley, Tom Boodell, Bert 
Jenner, Barney Sears, Russell Baird, Bill 
Avery, Malcolm Moss, and many others, 

The last time I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing a Chicago Bar Association dinner 
was on June 15, 1950. The subject of my talk 
that night was “Big Labor in a Democratic 
Society”. Tonight, 1744 years later, that 
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would be a timely subject, especially in the 
light of the recent Ford and Chrysler settle- 
ments with the U.A.W. For we have made 
little, if any, progress in solving the prob- 
lems that I described that evening. Indeed, 
they have grown in size and complexity. 

Let me say, though, that my subject to- 
night was selected, as it was in 1950, with 
due regard for the philosophy so aptly stated 
by Mr. Justice Fortas, that “a lawyer is not 
merely a craftsman—or even an artist. He 
has a speclal role in our society. He is a pro- 
fessional. He is not merely a practitioner of 
@ difficult, exacting and subtle art form. He 
is a professional, specially ordained to per- 
form at the crisis time of the life of other 
people; and almost daily, to make moral 
judgments of great sensitivity. He is the 
principal laboratory worker in the mixing of 
government prescriptions. His is an impor- 
tant hand at the wheel of our economy be- 
cause, as lawyer, he has a profoundly im- 
portant voice in business transactions. And, 
of course, he is the custodian of the flaming 
sword of individual justice and personal 
liberty, as well as the public order.” 

Violence is not new to us as a people. It 
took tough physical struggle and often brutal 
physical conflict to convert a continental 
wilderness into a great nation. Socially, 
violence has also been a ready avenue of 
expression to those who have deeply felt 
grievances and think they have waited too 
long for reforms. Much of our national his- 
tory, from colonial times through the strug- 
gle for abolition, including troubled periods 
in this century, has been characterized by 
violent explosions. Now, in our own day, rela- 
tive handfuls of extremists among our peo- 
ple, most of whom deplore violence, have 
resorted to mob action as an instrument of 
social protest. We have witnessed it even in 
so-called peace demonstrations, and we have 
witnessed it on a fearful scale in the ghettos. 

We are told that the ghetto outbursts are 
episodic; that they are not truly revolution- 
ary, being but unorganized manifestations 
of long-smoldering feelings of anger and in- 
justice; and that they were wholly predict- 
able in this period of rapid change because, 
as a matter of social history, only after 
change begins to occur does mob action come 
to speed up and help institutionalize change. 

However that may be, we all know that 
mobs do not generate human progress; they 
retard it. We know that mobs do not estab- 
lish rights; they trample them. We know 
that mobs do not inspire the advancement of 
civilization; they impede it. 

A wise and experienced journalist, who 
had witnessed some of the great social up- 
heavals of our troubled century all over the 
world, Dorothy Thompson, said not many 
years ago: “It has required centuries of evo- 
lution to take the conduct of justice out 
of the hands of the multitude; away from 
the mob and the marketplace where rumor, 
hearsay, passion ... and mass emotion so 
easily hold sway; to take justice out of the 
hands of those who, for such reasons, ‘know 
not what they do’, and to take it into quiet 
chambers, surround it with rules and restric- 
tions, conduct it with dignity and decorum, 
and establish the conditions and atmosphere 
to make it possible, at least, than those who 
sit in judgment do know what they do.” 

Mobbism is, then, the antithesis of civili- 
zation—the dire step that moves backward 
precipitously and fiercely, undoing in a few 
wild hours the forward movement of gener- 
ations, Obviously, mob violence and destruc- 
tion cannot be tolerated by any nation that 
counts itself civilized—much less by a na- 
tion that has had thrust upon it by the 
forces of history a sobering burden of lead- 
ership among the family of nations. And al- 
though we who have devoted our lives to the 
law must leave to the social scientists the 
clinical aspects of mob behavior, we must 
constantly and repeatedly insist that once 
lawful procedures for the resolution of con- 
flicts and the redress of wrongs are aban- 
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doned or violated, the collapse of a free 
and secure society is inevitable. 

I do not need to tell this audience—dedi- 
cated, as it is, to progress by mutual coun- 
seling—that this is not to put undue em- 
phasis on the means at the risk of obscur- 
ing the end. The distinguished late presid- 
ing Judge of the Philadelphia Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Curtis Bok, once said, “In the 
whole history of law and order, the longest 
step forward was taken by primitive man, 
when, as if by common consent, the tribe 
sat down in a circle and allowed one man to 
speak at a time. An accused who is shouted 
down has no rights whatever. Unless people 
have an instinct for procedure, this concep- 
tion of basic human rights is a “waste of 
effort, and wherever we see a negation of 
those rights it can be traced to a lack, an 
inadequacy, or a violation of procedure.” 

We of the legal profession long ago de- 
veloped a term to describe the ancient cus- 
tom of allowing one person to speak at a 
time, of allowing the accused to speak with- 
out being shouted down. We call it “due proc- 
ess of law“. Due process represents proce- 
dural decency and fairness; it came down to 
us from Magna Carta, through the common 
law; and it is embedded in the Constitution 
of this nation. 

There are many areas of life today that 
cry out for a sharpened sense of due proc- 
ess on the part of all of us. Equal access to 
the law is one. A person without legal advice 
because he cannot afford it is, because of 
that fact alone, deprived of due process. 
Unpopular people and those un- 
popular causes can be and often are, because 
of that fact alone, deprived of due process. 
An accused who is detained in ignorance of 
his rights or denied a prompt and fair hear- 
ing, because of that fact alone, is deprived 
of due process. 

Following the Detroit riot last summer, 
there were suggestions of general amn 
for all charged with violations. One of the 
most radical and emotional of the Negro 
agitators came to the city and spoke at a 
mass meeting from which all whites—in- 
cluding representatives of the news media— 
were excluded. He demanded that two police- 
men and two others, who had been charged 
with shooting to death two Negroes during 
the course of the riot, be tried before a kan- 
garoo court, masquerading as a people's 
tribunal”, If the “defendants” were con- 
victed, he said, they were to be “lynch ex- 
ecuted“. In due course, the so-called trial 
was held before 1,500 spectators, and all the 
accused were “convicted”, although none of 
them was present or represented in the pro- 
ceedings to face his accusers or to cross- 
examine those who “testified” against him. 

Manifestly, all such mock trials are wholly 
repugnant to our sense of justice, to the 
integrity of our legal system, and to the 
standards of a civilized society because in 
them all of our constitutional safı are 
ignored; and, of course, they are wholly de- 
void of “due process”. 

No less reprehensible, on the other hand, 
are such indiscriminate police devices as 
dragnet arrests and ha counter- 
sniper fire. It is just not good enough that 
some of those shot down or some of those 
arrested may have been guilty. We have got 
to find more efficient police methods to deal 
with riots, and we have got to evolve more 
specialized reinforcements to supplement 
them in large-scale rioting. And above all, 
in the court proceedings that follow, we 
must avoid the temptation, imposed by the 
stresses and strains of the moment, to take 
short-cuts in dealing with the fundamental 
rights of the individual. Such practices as 
mass arraignments on the warrant, with in- 
adequate or no advice about constitutional 
rights—the right to counsel, for example— 
and the fixing of bail bonds on a mass basis, 
with no attempt to handle cases individually, 
lack the decency of treatment that is the 
foundation of due process of law. 
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Due process is threatened, then, not only 
by mobs in the streets, but also by imper- 
fections in the administration of justice; 
and each violation of due process tends to 
multiply the other kind: that is, mob action 
leads to police repression and careless or 
vindictive court action; and poor adminis- 
tration of justice leads to resentment and 
mob action, 

This is not to compromise with firmness in 
subduing insurrections wherever they occur 
and for whatever reasons. It does mean, 
though, subduing them with discipline and 
control, with a sense of responsibility, and 
with a respect for the lives and property 
of the innocent. It means, clearly, emphat- 
ically and without using what Theodore 
Roosevelt called “weasel words,” outlawing 
the indiscriminate traffic in firearms both on 
an interstate and an intrastate level. It 
means, too, that punishment be not merely 
vindictive, for a reason that Mr. Justice 
Brandeis made memorably clear in Whitney 
v. California (274 U.S. 357, 375), when he 
reminded us that the founders of our na- 
tion “knew that order cannot be secured 
merely through fear of punishment for its 
infraction ... that fear breeds repression; 
that repression breeds hate; that hate men- 
aces stable government; that the path of 
safety lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supported grievances and proposed 
remedies; and that the fitting remedy for 
evil counsels is good ones.” 

Our Negro citizens, representing approxi- 
mately a tenth of all our people, today are 
being repeatedly exposed to “evil counsels”— 
counsels of despair, of malice and of destruc- 
tion. The “evil counsels” are men who move 
from city to city, inciting people to burn and 
loot and kill—death-dealing gadflies of de- 
struction and revolution against law and 
order. 

American Negroes number almost 25 mil- 
lion people, an excessive percentage of whom 
live out their lives deprived of adequate edu- 
cation, adequate living standards and, worst 
of all, adequate hope; and they offer fertile 
ground to demagogues, agitators and anar- 
chists. Let us consider that figure—25 mil- 
lion—in order to get a real perspective on 
the dimensions of the problem to which the 
recent occurrences of injury, death and de- 
struction have given tragic expression in 
many of our cities. 

In historic terms, our 25 million Negroes 
exceed in number the entire population of 
the United States in 1850, and their number 
is not much less than that of both the North 
and South together at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. In contemporary terms our Negro 
citizens exceed in number the total popula- 
tions of every country in Africa except one, 
every country of North and Central America 
except two, and every country of South 
America except one. Indeed, only seventeen 
of the world’s 150 countries have popula- 
tions exceeding that of Negroes in the United 
States. 

And we have had a continuing mass mi- 
gration of Negroes to the large cities of the 
North and of white people to the suburban 
areas. It is estimated that by 1970 fifty of 
our largest cities will have majorities of black 
inhabitants. Another projection is that in 
eight years, by 1975, the 14 largest cities in 
the U.S. will have black majorities of 60 to 80 
per cent. Those figures emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of our gauging the significance 
of the uprisings of the past summer as ac- 
curately as humanly possible. 

It is not enough for us to deplore riots and 
lawlessness as such. It is not enough to in- 
sist upon firmness in dealing with them, 
when they do occur, and upon due process 
in their aftermath. All this is necessary, to 
be sure, but we must do more, The legal 
profession cannot provide a complete solu- 
tion to the deeply absorbing plight, of which 
rlots have been a frightening symptom. But 
lawyers certainly can make an enormous, 
perhaps a basic, contribution. We can help 
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provide the “fitting remedy” of good coun- 
sels; counsels of hope, of good will and of 
construction, to which Mr. Justice Brandeis 
referred—counsels that can correct the at- 
mosphere of these explosive demonstrations, 

This is going to take a very sure reading 
of history and a sharp insight into the forces 
at work in our society. Nothing could be 
more disastrous than for us to rush to the 
easy assumption that every city’s riots are 
inspired from without, that they are mean- 
ingless phenomena, or that they are isolated 
coincidences, Even the most cursory reading 
of the deeply perceptive report of the Presi- 
dent's: Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, appropriately en- 
titled The Challenge of Crime in a Free So- 
ciety, will quickly dispel any such comfort- 
able illusion. 

In a document that should be read by 
every citizen in this country, there is a suc- 
cession of observations that we can ill af- 
ford to ignore. In essence they put in broad 
context, in contemporary terms, the social 
genesis of the mob behavior that we wit- 
nessed last summer: 

“There have always been slums in the 
cities”, the Report states, “and they have 
always been places where there was the most 
crime. What has made this condition even 
more menacing in recent years is that the 
slums, with all their squalor and turbulence, 
have more and more become ghettos, neigh- 
borhoods in which racial minorities are se- 
questered with little hope of escape. People 
who, though declared by the law to be equal, 
are prevented by society from improving their 
circumstances, even when they have the 
ability and the desire to do so, are people 
with extraordinary strains on their respect 
for the law and society.” 

What are some of those “extraordinary 
strains’ to which the Commission refers? 
One of them is clear—and it is a fact very 
hard for us in the legal profession to ac- 
knowledge: it is simply, and without glossing 
over an unpalatable truth, that the poor, 
black and white, resent and fear the law. 
And the reason seems to me obvious. The con- 
ditions under which the poor live their hap- 
less lives seldom expose them directly to 
the law as their protector. They experience 
far more often and far more vividly in- 
stances of the law doing something to them 
rather than something for them. Mr. Justice 
Fortas has pointed out how easily this can 
happen: “The law has always been the hostile 
policeman on the beat, the landlord who has 
come to serve an eviction notice, the install- 
ment seller who has come to repossess, ...” 

We must make it a reality—not an empty 
theory—that the law is the servant—not the 
despot—of all the people. This is not a simple 
or an easy assignment. Much of it will go 
against the grain of the experience of law- 
yers as custodians of stable values that come 
much more readily to us. We need to move 
into these troubled areas and offer preven- 
tive counsel to these people who are sus- 
picious of the law. We need to show them— 
not just tell them—that the law can protect 
them from the predatory landlord, from the 
unscrupulous installment seller, and from 
the overzealous cop on the beat. We need to 
prove to them, by what we do—not just by 
what we say—that the law is on their side— 
not against them. 

In connection with the Detroit riot, more 
than 6,500 people were taken into custody, 
only 4,180 of whom were booked. Of those, 
1,044 were charged with misdemeanors and 
3,166 with felonies. Fifty-seven per cent of 
those booked were held for further proceed- 
ings. Some of these have pleaded guilty, some 
have been released, and others bound over 
for trial. The Detroit Bar Association, sup- 
ported by the State Bar and the American 
Bar Association, called for volunteers to de- 
fend those who lacked funds to pay lawyers 
fees. The response was a credit to the pro- 
fession: 700 lawyers offered their services; 
and many of them have made substantial 
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sacrifices of time and energy, all to the end 
that those accused might be accorded the 
benefits of a fair trial—of due process of 
law! 

We already have in existing bar orga- 
nizations fundamental machinery directed 
in part towards the achievement of equal 
justice under law. And the ABA and the 
American Bar Foundation have undertaken 
general studies in depth of the availability 
of legal services in our society. 

But we need also to move on to new ap- 
proaches on a new scale. We cannot win 
universal respect for the law—the indispens- 
able ingredient of a free society—unless the 
law respects all men equally. Seventeen years 
ago, Reginald Heber Smith, one of the great 
pioneers in legal aid, said: “Nothing rankles 
more in the human heart than a brooding 
sense of injustice. Illness we can put up 
with; but injustice makes us want to pull 
things down.” 

Justice is at best an elusive ideal. But it is 
a powerful one—capable of profoundly 
changing the hearts and minds and lives of 
men whatever their lot. To achieve this 
metamorphosis, however, the law—the only 
avenue to justice known to men—must con- 
stantly battle through to new frontiers of 
concern and interest. 

The Legal Services Program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (with 800 offices 
and 1,800 lawyers in 47 states) has charted 
some of these frontiers that are today in 
crying need of penetration. They are: ten- 
ant-landlord relationships; consumer pro- 
tection, particularly in installment buying; 
welfare law; and due process for juveniles, 
usually the unwanted children of the ghet- 
to. 

As every lawyer knows, there are appalling 
injustices in the laws governing the rela- 
tions between landlords and tenants; in- 
deed, those laws are relics of feudal times 
when judges tended to view each side of a 
contract as independent of the other; and 
so, in most states, the tenant still is obli- 
gated to keep paying the rent even if the 
landlord has broken all his promises, 

The tenant cannot make needed repairs 
and deduct their cost from the rent, nor 
can he hold back the rent until the land- 
lord has fulfilled his obligations; and the 
tenant can be evicted for nonpayment of 
rent, however justified his nonpayment may 
thave been. After eviction, he can sue the 
landlord for damages for failure to keep his 
promises or to observe the housing code; 
but in Michigan he cannot even protest his 
eviction in court unless he posts a bond 
equal to nine months rent. And if the tenant 
complains to officials about building code 
violations, the landlord can retallate by 
evicting him, And that action can come 
much faster than the results of a housing 
code enforcement process. 

So in most states, legislative changes in 
landlord and tenant laws are long overdue. 
And there are other pressing needs. Much 
could be done, for example, in improving the 
standards of criminal justice. Many years 
ago, Chief Justice Taft, who was no radical, 
said that the administration of criminal 
justice in this nation was a disgrace, Re- 
forms were suggested by the Wickersham 
Report, and others, in the Twenties and 
Thirties; but few of them have been made. 

Shortly after the Detroit disaster, Gover- 
nor Romney and Mayor Cavanagh created a 
citizens organization, known as the “New 
Detroit Committee”, Its mission is to recom- 
mend action designed not only to bring 
about reconstruction of the burned and 
ravished areas but also to remove or mitigate 
such underlying causes of social unrest, hate 
and anger at high unemployment among 
Negroes, mistreatment by the police, prof- 
iteering by unscrupulous landlords, credit 
agencies, and neighborhood merchants, sub- 
standard housing, and general feelings of 
injustice and frustration, 
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Serving on the 39 member Committee are 
the chief executives of the city’s largest in- 
dustrial enterprises, and also representatives 
from education, unions, government and 
community organizations. Combined with 
that unusual but not unprecedented com- 
munity mixture are representatives of neigh- 
borhood groups of Negroes, of leaders of mili- 
tant racial groups, bipartisan leadership of 
the state legislature, the chairmen of the 
tri-county Boards of Supervisors, and the 
chairman of the League of Women Voters. 
The Committee is supported by a staff of 
lawyers, businessmen, sociologists, and fi- 
nancial experts. At the outset, the Commit- 
tee recognized that the problems demanding 
immediate solution were primarily in the 
areas of jobs, housing, schools, public order 
and safety. It further recognized that if we 
are to look ahead with confidence, or even 
hope, to a unified and constructive society, 
the Detroit community—indeed, the whole 
nation—must face up to the need for social 
and economic innovation in our cities, and 
do it now! 

The Committee has made a series of rec- 
ommendations and is formulating a program 
of action. In making decisions the Committee 
has been motivated less by political expedi- 
ency than by what seems to be fair and just; 
and its practice has been to speak through 
its actions and achievements rather than by 
promises. To this end, the Committee has 
strongly recommended state and local legis- 
lation to assure open housing and enlarge- 
ment of tenants’ rights as well as the con- 
struction of low cost housing in slum areas; 
it has requested larger appropriations for the 
Detroit school system; it has stimulated job 
and job training opportunities for hard core 
unemployment areas; it has brought about 
the appointment of an outside expert to re- 
view the organization and administration of 
the Detroit police department; it has devised 
means to provide equity financing and coun- 
seling for small businesses in the ghetto area; 
and generally it has worked diligently with 
all of the resources available in the commu- 
nity to develop programs of self help and 
progress. 

Obviously, it has not been possible to de- 
velop quickly a fully comprehensive and ef- 
fective plan of action for a community that 
has overlooked or misjudged most of these 
needs for too many years. But the Commit- 
tee has the will and the ability as well, I 
think, to get the job done: to save the com- 
munity from further anarchy, further an- 
guish and further impairment. 

I pass this report along to you, because I 
think it essential that we exchange informa- 
tion and experience among our cities, And I 
pass it along, too, because vast as the prob- 
lems are, by determined action, we can face 
them, we can understand them, and we can 
solve them. 

Last spring the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare told the American Law 
Institute, “I try to remember—and ask you 
to remember—that this great nation was 
conceived and designed by human beings, 
imperfect as you and I are imperfect; capable 
of mistakes, even as you and I; subject to 
weariness, doubt and confusion, as all of us 
are. But with all their human fallibility, they 
had the courage and heart to believe that 
man might create a free and just society.” 

Let me suggest to you tonight with confi- 
dence that this generation of Americans also 
has courage and heart. Let me suggest that 
we have the capacity and the will to attain 
in our time the American dream of a free 
and a just society for all men under law. 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD GRAINS 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, what is 
proposed to be done to the American 
people next? 

The establishment of a one-world wel- 
fare system—with the U.S. taxpayer 
picking up the tab—is the latest scheme 
about to be slipped over on Mr. and Mrs. 
U.S. Citizen. 

Our Government is about to be cajoled 
into agreeing to supply a minimum of 42 
percent of the world’s grain supply for 
distribution over the globe. 

What happens if this agreement is rat- 
ified and for some reason not complied 
with? Will U.N. troops be sent into the 
United States to take over our agricul- 
tural production? 

Is this a world monopoly to fix world 
prices, or a humanitarian scheme to feed 
the hungry? 

Mr. Speaker, I include the Geneva 
agreement—GATT—of June 30, 1967, 
and the publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled “Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement 1967” in the 
Recor for all to study: 

GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
(Legal instruments embodying the results 
of the 1964-67 Trade Conference—Volume 

V. June 30, 1967, Geneva—Memorandum 

of agreement on basic elements for the 

negotiation of a World Grains Arrange- 
ment) 

The Governments of Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the European Eco- 
nomic Community and its member States 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

Each signatory to this Agreement agrees to 
negotiate a world grains arrangement, on as 
wide a basis as possible, in a conference 
promptly called for such purpose, that con- 
tains the provisions set forth in Article 2, to 
work diligently for the early conclusion of 
the negotiation, and upon completion of the 
negotiation to seek acceptance of the ar- 
rangement in accordance with its constitu- 
tional procedures as rapidly as possible. 

ARTICLE 2 
Principal items of world grains arrange- 
ment 
I. Pricing provisions 

1. The Schedule of minimum and maxi- 
mum prices, basis f.o.b. Gulf ports, is es- 
tablished for the duration of this arrange- 
ment as follows: 


{In U.S. dollars per bushel] 


Minimum Maximum 
price price 


nada: 
Manitoba No. 1 


1.954 2.3544 
Manitoba No, 33 1.90 2.30 
1,83 2.23 
1.73 2.13 
1.68 2.08 
1,60 2.00 
: 1.73 2.13 
Australia: F. a. q 1.68 2. 08 

European Economic Community: Stand- 

CPT 1.50 1.90 
d ͤ wos haandendoma cena 1,50 1.90 
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2. The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for the specified Canadian and US 
wheats, f.0.b. Pacific NW ports shall be 6 
cents less than the prices in paragraph 1. 

3. The schedule of minimum prices may be 
adjusted in accordance with the provisions of 
IV below. 

4, The minimum price and maximum price 
for FAQ Australian wheat f.o.b. Australian 
ports shall be 5 cents below the price equiv- 
alent to the c. and f. price in United King- 
dom ports of the minimum price and maxi- 
mum price for US Hard Red Winter No. 2 
(ordinary), f.o.b. Gulf ports, specified in 
paragraph 1, computed by using currently 
prevailing transportation costs. 

5. The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Argentine wheat, f.o.b. Argentine 
ports, for destinations bordering the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, shall be the prices equiv- 
alent to the c. and f. prices in Yokohama of 
the minimum prices and maximum prices for 
US 2 Hard Red Winter (ordinary) wheat 
t. o. b. Pacific NW ports, specified in paragraph 
2, computed by using currently prevailing 
transportation costs. 

6. The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for 

the specified US wheats, f.o.b, US At- 
lantic, Great Lakes and Canadian St. Law- 
rence ports, 

the specified Canadian wheats, f. o. b. 
Ft. William / Port Arthur, St. Lawrence ports, 
Atlantic ports, and Churchill, 

Argentine wheat, f.o.b. Argentine ports, 
for destinations other than those specified in 
paragraph 5, 
shall be the prices equivalent to the c. and f. 
prices in Antwerp/Rotterdam of the mini- 
mum prices and maximum prices specified in 
paragraph 1, computed by using currently 
prevailing transportation costs. 

7. The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for the EEC standard wheat shall be 
the prices equivalent to the c. and f. price 
in the country of destination, or the c. and f. 
price at an appropriate port for delivery to 
the country of destination, of the minimum 
prices and maximum prices for Hard Winter 
No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f.o.b. United States, 
specified in paragraphs 1 and 2, computed 
by using currently prevailing transportation 
costs and by applying the price adjustments 
corresponding to the agreed quality differ- 
ences set forth in the scale of equivalents. 

8. The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Swedish wheat shall be the prices 
equivalent to the c, and f. price in the coun- 
try of destination, or the c. and f. price at 
an appropriate port for delivery to the coun- 
try of destination, of the minimum prices 
and maximum prices for Hard Winter No. 2 
(ordinary) wheat f. o. b. United States, speci- 
fied in paragraphs 1 and 2, computed by using 
currently prevailing transportation costs and 
by applying the price adjustments corre- 
sponding to the agreed quality differences 
set forth in the scale of equivalents. 


II. Commercial purchases and supply com- 
mitments 

1. Each member country when exporting 
wheat undertakes to do so at prices consistent 
with the price range, 

2. Each member country importing wheat 
undertakes that the maximum possible share 
of its total commercial purchases of wheat 
in any crop year shall be purchased from 
member countries, except as provided in par- 
agraph 4 below. This share will have to be 
determined at a later stage and will be de- 
pendent upon the extent to which other 
countries accede to the Arrangement. 

3. Exporting countries undertake, in as- 
sociation with one another, that wheat from 
their countries shall be made available for 
purchase by importing countries in any crop 
year at prices consistent with the price range 
in quantities sufficient to satisfy on a reg- 
ular and continuous basis the commercial 
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requirements of those countries subject to 
the other provisions of this Agreement 

4. Under extraordinary circumstances a 
member country may be granted by the 
Council partial exemption from the com- 
mitment contained in paragraph 2 upon 
submission of satisfactory supporting evi- 
dence to the Council. 

5. Each member country when importing 
wheat from non-member countries shall un- 
dertake to do so at prices consistent with 
the price range. 


III. Role of maximum prices 


1. The réle of maximum prices shall be in 
general conformity with that set forth in the 
International Wheat Agreement of 1962. 

2. Provision shall be made for continuous 
review by the Secretariat of the Grains Coun- 
cil of the situation with regard to the ar- 
rangements in respect of maximum prices 
and for initiating the necessary action. 

3. Durum wheat and certified seed wheat 
shall be excluded from the provisions relat- 
ing to maximum prices. 


IV. Role of minimum prices 


The purpose of the schedule of minimum 
prices is to contribute to market stability 
by making it possible to determine when 
the level of market prices for any wheat is 
at or approaching the minimum of the range. 
Since price relationships between types and 
qualities of wheat fluctuate with competitive 
circumstances, provision is made for review 
of and adjustments in minimum prices, on 
the basis of the following principles: 

1. If the Secretariat of the Grains Council 
in the course of its continuous review of 
market conditions is of the opinion that a 
situation has arisen, or threatens imminently 
to arise, which appears to jeopardize the 
objectives of the Arrangement with regard 
to the minimum price provisions, or if such 
a situation is called to the attention of the 
Secretariat of the Council by any member 
country, the Executive Secretary shall con- 
vene a meeting of the Prices Review Commit- 
tee within two days and concurrently notify 
all member countries. 

2. The Prices Review Committee shall 
review the price situation with the view of 
reaching agreement on action required by 
member participants to restore price stability 
and to maintain prices at or above minimum 
levels and shall notify the Executive Secre- 
tary when agreement has been reached and of 
the action taken to restore market stability. 

3. If after three market days the Prices 
Review Committee is unable to reach an 
agreement on the action to be taken to re- 
store market stability, the Chairman of the 
Council shall convene a meeting of the Coun- 
cil within two days to consider what further 
measures might be taken. If after not more 
than three days of review by the Council, 
any member country is exporting or offering 
wheat below the minimum prices as de- 
termined by the Council, the Council shall 
decide whether provisions of the agreement 
shall be suspended and if so, to what extent, 

4. When any minimum price has been 
adjusted in accordance with the foregoing, 
such adjustments shall terminate when the 
Prices Review Committee or the Council 
finds that the conditions requiring the ad- 
justments no longer prevail. 

5. Denatured wheat shall be excluded from 
the provisions relating to minimum prices. 


V. International food aid 

1. The countries party to this Agreement 
agree to contribute wheat, coarse grains, or 
the cash equivalent thereof, as aid to the de- 
veloping countries, to an amount of 4.5 mil- 
lion metric tons of grain annually. Grains 
covered by the programme shall be suitable 
for human consumption and of an accept- 
able type and quality. 

2. The minimum contribution of each 
country party to this Agreement is fixed 
as follows: 
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Percent Metric tons 
(thousands) 
United States. 42.0 1, 890 
Canada 11.0 495 
Australia 5.0 225 
ache f 5 23 
uropean Economic 
Comm 23.0 1,035 
5.0 225 
Wi 32 
1.2 54 
6 
3 
3 
0 


o 


Countries acceding to the Arrangement may 
make contributions on such a basis as may 
be agreed. 

3. The contribution of a country making 
the whole or part of its contribution to 
the programme in the form of cash shall be 
calculated by evaluating the quantity deter- 
mined for that country (or that portion of 
the quantity not contributed in grain) at 
US. $1.73 per bushel. 

4. Food aid in the form of grain shall be 
supplied on the following terms: 

(a) Sales for the currency of the import- 
ing country which is not transferable and is 
not convertible into currency or goods and 
services for use by the contributing country. 

(b) A gift of grain or a monetary grant 
used to purchase grain for the importing 
country. 

Grain purchases shall be made from par- 
ticipating countries. In the use of grant 
funds, special regard shall be had to facilitat- 
ting grain exports of developing member 
countries. To this end priority shall be given 
so that not less than 25 per cent of the cash 
contribution to purchase grain for food aid 
or that part of such contribution required 
to purchase 200,000 metric tons of grain shall 
be used to purchase grains produced in de- 
veloping countries. Contributions in the 
form of grains shall be placed in f.o.b. for- 
ward position by donor countries. 

5, Countries to the Arrangement may, 
in respect of their contribution to the food 
aid programme, specify a recipient country or 


countries, 
VI. Miscellaneous 


A grains arrangement must include, among 
other things, acceptable provisions relating 
to such issues as voting rights, definition of 
commercial transactions, guidelines for non- 
commercial transactions, safeguards for com- 
mercial transactions, and provisions concern- 
ing wheat fiour which take into account the 
special nature of international trade in flour. 


VII. Duration 

The Arrangement shall be effective for a 

three-year period. 
VIII. Accession 

The terms and conditions of accession of 
countries not original signatories to this 
Agreement shall be decided upon in subse- 
quent negotiations. 

IX. Subsequent negotiations 

Nothing in subsequent negotiations shall 
prejudice the commitments undertaken in 
this Memorandum of Agreement. 

ARTICLE 3 

This Memorandum of Agreement shall be 
opened for acceptance by signature on 30 
June 1967 and shall enter into force when 
accepted by the Governments of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, and by the 
European Economic Community and its 
member States. 

ARTICLE 4 

This Memorandum of Agreement shall be 

deposited with the Director-General to the 


Under exceptional circumstances an ex- 
ception of not more than 10 per cent could 
be granted. 
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CONTRACTING PARTIES, who shall 
promptly furnish a certified copy thereof to 
each contracting party to the General Agree- 
ment and to the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

ARTICLE 5 

This Memorandum of Agreement shall be 
registered in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

DONE at Geneva this thirtieth day of June 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven 
in a single copy in the English and French 
languages, both texts being authentic, 


[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Foreign Agricultural Services, November 
1967] 

THE INTERNATIONAL GRAINS ARRANGEMENT 

1967 
INTRODUCTION 

Negotiations to reach agreement on an 
international arrangement for grains were 
completed in August of this year. The re- 
sult—the International Grains Arrangement 
of 1967—was opened for signature in Wash- 
ington on October 17, 1967, This Arrange- 
ment, which replaces the 18-year-old In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, essentially 
incorporates provisions of an earlier Geneva 
agreement, reached in the Kennedy Round 

Cereals negotiations, with the administrative 

and institutional structure of the IWA. The 

Arrangement consists of two parts: a Wheat 

Trade Convention and a Food Aid Conven- 

tion. 


Wheat Trade Convention 

The Wheat Trade Convention combines 
basic price provisions negotiated in Geneva 
with a number of substantive and adminis- 
trative provisions formerly contained in the 
IWA. Exporters and importers agreed in 
Geneva that the world trading prices for 
wheat should be higher than those in the 
IWA, It sets minimum and maximum prices 
for fourteen major wheats moving in world 
trade and spells out procedures to be fol- 
lowed when prices reach the limits of the 
range. The Wheat Trade Convention also sets 
up guidelines relating to concessional trans- 
actions, which provide for member countries 
to avoid harmful interference with normal 
commercial trade, and establishes procedures 
for prior consultation by donor countries 
with exporting countries whose commercial 
sales might be affected by such transactions. 


Pricing provisions 
In a significant departure from the IWA, 
the new arrangement establishes a series of 
minimum prices for major wheats based pri- 
marily on differences in market value and 
quality at a common location. For U.S. 
wheats, the new minimum prices are gen- 
erally about 23 cents a bushel higher than 
the minimums under the IWA. Maximum 
prices are set 40 cents above the minimum 
for each wheat, providing a range in which 
prices may fluctuate in response to supply 
and demand. The schedule of minimum and 
maximum prices f. o. b. Gulf ports is as 
follows: 
Un U.S, dollars per bushel] 


Minimum Maximum 


price price 
oe itoba No. 1 1.95. 2. 35 
anitoba No. 1 N 5 
Manitoba C 1. 90 2 2. 30 
United States: 
Dark Northern Spring, No. 1, 14 
oo 1.83 2.23 
Hard Red 4 9 Lay 2 sa og 1.73 2.31 
Western White N 1.68 2. 08 
oft Red Winter Noi 1.60 2. 00 
Argentina: Plate 1.73 2.13 
Australia: F. a. q 1. 68 2. 08 
1. 50 1.90 
1. 50 1. 90 
1. 50 1. 90 
1.60 2. 00 
1. 50 1.90 
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Minimum and maximum prices for 
Canadian and U.S. wheat, f. o. b. Pacific North- 
west ports are fixed in the Arrangement at 6 
cents less than the corresponding f. o. b. Gulf 
port prices. Minimum and maximum prices 
were also established for Mexican wheat, 
f. O. b. Mexican Pacific ports or at the Mexican 
border at $1.55 and $1.95 per bushel, respec- 
tively. Price ranges for other non-Gulf posi- 
tioned wheats are adjusted according to a 
formula which takes into account prevailing 
freight rates. 

Prices for wheats not listed in the Arrange- 
ment will be established by a Prices Review 
Committee, to which is also given power to 
adjust minimum prices in response to 
changes in competitive conditions. This Com- 
mittee is new. It had no counterpart in the 
IWA. 

Under the IWA, a price range was estab- 
lished for only one type and grade of wheat— 
Manitoba No. 1, in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur, Equivalent minimum and maximum 
prices for other types and grades of wheat in 
other locations were calculated using for- 
mulas which took into account differences in 
quality between Manitoba No. 1 and other 
wheats. Although the IWA included formulas 
for calculating equivalent minimum and 
maximum prices for other than the base 
wheat, whether the sale price of a particular 
transaction was within the price range was a 
matter of agreement between the exporting 
and importing countries concerned. As a con- 
sequence, there was no identifiable floor for 
wheats generally and considerable uncer- 
tainty as to when price minimums were 
reached. This, together with the fact that 
the base wheat was little traded and the bas- 
ing point was closed to navigation much 
of the year, made the IWA largely ineffective 
as a means of bringing precision to world 
wheat trade. 


Role of minimum prices 


The purpose of the new schedule of mini- 
mum prices is to contribute to market 
stability by making it possible to determine 
when the level of market prices for any wheat 
is at or approaching the minimum of the 
range, rather than to fix a rigid floor for all 
wheats. Since price relationships between 
types and qualities of wheat fluctuate with 
competitive circumstances, provision is made 
for review of and adjustments in minimum 


es. 
The United States would expect that, in 
most instances, agreement could be reached 
on the adjustments required through action 
by the Prices Review Committee. Neverthe- 
less, if agreement were not reached regard- 
ing adjustments required in the schedule of 
minimum prices, or on means of keeping 
prices above minimum levels, the procedures 
recognize that an exporting country can offer 
its wheat at competitive prices even though 
such prices might be below the published 
schedule of minimum prices of the Arrange- 
ment. When any minimum price has been 
adjusted in accordance with the procedures 
provided in the Arrangement, provision is 
made for such adjustments to terminate once 
the conditions requiring the original action 
no longer exist. In other words, if prices fall 
to the minimum and adjustments are made, 
and prices subsequently rise above the mini- 
mum, the adjustments would automatically 
terminate. If prices later again fall to the 
minimum, adjustments the second time 
would again be made in the published sched- 
ule of minimum prices, not in the adjusted 
schedule, 
Purchases consistent with the price range 
The new Arrangement continues the ob- 
ligation provided for in the IWA requir- 
ing the exporters and importers to buy and 
sell at prices consistent with the established 
range of prices, with some important 
and clarifications. For the first time, import- 
ers who export some wheat, whether to mem- 
bers or non-members, will be covered by 
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these provisions. They were not covered 
under the IWA. The Arrangement continues 
the provisions of the IWA assuring importing 
countries of specified “datum” quantities of 
wheat, based on average imports during a 
recent period, when prices are at the maxi- 
mums listed in the Arrangement. An innova- 
tion is the upward adjustment of this formula 
when prices are at the maximum to take ac- 
count of the rapid growth of import require- 
ments of countries like Japan. The Arrange- 
ment also provides that member countries 
undertake to import a maximum share of 
their import requirements from other mem- 
bers, with a stipulated minimum that they 
are obliged to take, and provides new require- 
ments when importing from non-members 
to do so only at prices consistent with the 

price range. Prices are considered 
consistent with the agreed price range when 
above the maximum or below the minimum, 
if such prices are not in conflict with the 
provisions of the Arrangement pertaining to 
maximum price declarations and the role 
of minimum prices. 

The EEC has undertaken obligations both 
as an exporting country and as an import- 
ing country, except that in lieu of quantita- 
tive “datum” export commitments when a 
maximum price declaration is in effect, it 
has agreed to conduct its export operation 
with equivalent effect. 

The Arrangement also specifies that com- 
mercial purchases of wheat flour should be 
consistent with the wheat price provisions. 


GUIDELINES RELATING TO CONCESSIONAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


The Arran t reaffirms the principle 
(originally stated in the IWA) that conces- 
sional grains transactions should be con- 
ducted in such a way as to avoid harmful 
interference with normal patterns of pro- 
duction and international commercial trade, 
and it specifies that to this end, member 
countries shall undertake appropriate meas- 
ures to ensure that concessional sales are 
additional to normal commercial marketings. 
This, of course, is current United States 
practice. Its statement in the International 
Grains Agreement was deemed necessary due 
to the number of countries committed under 
the Food Aid Convention of the new Ar- 
rangement to supply grains to needy nations 
on concessional terms. 

The Arrangement also establishes require- 
ments for prior consultations by a member 
country offering wheat on concessional terms 
with any member whose commercial exports 
might be affected by such transaction. Meas- 
ures to be taken by members to ensure that 
concessional transactions are additional to 
commercial sales are to be consistent with 
the Principles of Surplus Disposal and Guid- 
ing Lines recommended by the Food and Ag- 
oo Organization of the United Na- 

ons. 
Administrative provisions 

The provisions for administering the 
Wheat Trade Convention generally follow 
the pattern set down in the IWA. The Sec- 
retariat and the Wheat Council continue in 
force, essentially with the same functions 
as in the past. Decisions in the Council will 
be by a majority vote of importers and ex- 
porters voting separately, with a two-thirds 
majority required for certain major de- 
cisions. The importing and exporting coun- 
tries collectively will hold 1,000 votes each 
and allocation of votes will be decided by 
agreement among the importer and exporter 
groups, acting independently. The EEC holds 
votes in both importer and exporter groups. 

Food Aid Convention 


This Convention incorporates the Food 
Aid provisions of the Geneva memorandum 
and establishes a Food Aid Committee to re- 
view the operation of this Convention. In 
Geneva the principal commercial exporters 
and importers agreed upon a program pro- 
viding a total 4.5 million metric tons of 
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grain a year to the needy nations of the 
world. 4.2 million tons has been subscribed. 
Of this, the United States will provide al- 
most 1.9 million tons, or 42 percent, The 
European Economic Community will con- 
tribute one million tons, Other importers 
and exporters will contribute lesser 
amounts. 

The list of minimum contributions was 
fixed as follows, although during the Rome 
Conference, several additional countries in- 
dicated an intention to join the program. 


Country Percent Metric tons 

(thousands) 
42.0 1,890 
11.0 495 
5.0 225 
5 23 
23.0 1,035 
5.0 225 
72 32 
1.2 54 
6 27 
3 14 
22 14 
5.0 225 


Contributions to the food aid program can 
be in the form of wheat, coarse grains suit- 
able for human consumption, or the cash 
equivalent thereof. It is expected that the 
great bulk of the contributions will be in the 
form of wheat, although some grain deficit 
countries may contribute cash. Japan main- 
tains the option to give other aid in substi- 
tution for grain. Food aid under this program 
will be supplied on soft terms (grants or local 
currency which will, except for amounts up 
to 10 percent, not be available for use by the 
contributing country). Contributing coun- 
tries may select the recipients of their con- 
tributions. They may administer their pro- 
grams directly with recipient countries, or 
may channel their contributions through an 
international organization such as the World 
Food Program. 

The Convention provides for the establish- 
ment of a Food Aid Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the contributing countries. 
This Committee will receive reports from con- 
tributing countries concerning the operation 
of their food aid programs, review purchases 
of grain financed by cash contributions, and 
provide a forum for the exchange of informa- 
tion on the overall functioning of the Food 
Aid Convention, in particular regarding its ef- 
fects on food production in the recipient 
countries. In addition, the Committee may at 
any time make arrangements for an exchange 
of views to deal with emergency conditions. 
In case of default, the Committee shall meet 
and take appropriate action. 

Implementation 

The United States is the depository Gov- 
ernment for this Agreement, as it was for its 
predecessor, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. It will be open for signature in Wash- 
ington, D.C, until November 30, 1967. Signa- 
tories to the earlier Geneva agreement must 
join both the Wheat Trade and Food Aid 
Conventions in order for the Arrangement to 
enter into force. Other countries can partici- 
pate in one or both of the Conventions. 
While it is not known how many countries 
will join, 52 governments registered attend- 
ance at the negotiating conference. Those 
governments, plus members of the present 
IWA (including the U.S.S.R.) will be eli- 
gible to sign. 

The two Conventions of the Arrangement 
will enter into force for a three-year period 
on July 1, 1968. The Arrangement will be sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate for its 
advice and consent. 


PREAMBLE 
The signatories to this Arrangement, 
Considering that the International Wheat 

Agreement of 1949 was revised, renewed or 
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extended in 1953, 1956, 1959, 1962, 1965, 1966 
and 1967, 

Considering that the substantive economic 
provisions of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment of 1962 expired on 31 July 1967, that 
the administrative provisions of the same 
Agreement expire on 31 July 1968 or on an 
earlier date to be decided by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council and that it is desirable 
to conclude an Arrangement for a new period. 

Considering that the Governments of 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and the European Economic Com- 
munity and its Member States agreed on 30 
June 1967 to negotiate an Arrangement on 
Grains, on as wide a basis as possible, that 
would contain provisions on wheat trade and 
food aid, to work diligently for the early con- 
clusion of the negotiation and upon comple- 
tion of the negotiation to seek acceptance of 
the Arrangement in conformity with their 
constitutional and institutional procedures 
as rapidly as possible. 

Considering that these Governments and 
the European Economic Community and its 
Member States, in accordance with these 
prior mutual commitments, shall both sign 
the Wheat Trade Convention and the Food 
Aid Convention and that other Governments 
should have the possibility of joining either 
one of the Conventions or of joining both 
Conventions, have agreed that this Interna- 
tional Grains Arrangement 1967 shall consist 
of two legal instruments, on the one hand a 
Wheat Trade Convention, and on the other 
hand a Food Aid Convention, and that each 
of these two Conventions, or either of them 
as appropriate, shall be submitted for sig- 
nature and ratification, acceptance or ap- 
proval in conformity with their respective 
constitutional or institutional procedures, by 
the Governments concerned and the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and its Mem- 
ber States. 

WHEAT TRADE CONVENTION 
Part I—General 
Article 1 
Objectives 

The objectives of this Convention are: 

(a) To assure supplies of wheat and wheat 
fiour to importing countries and markets 
for wheat and wheat flour to 
countries at equitable and stable prices; 

(b) To promote the expansion of the in- 
ternational trade in wheat and wheat flour 
and to secure the freest possible flow of 
this trade in the interests of both exporting 
and importing countries, and thus contrib- 
ute to the development of countries, the 
economies of which depend on commercial 
sales of wheat; and 

(c) In general to further international co- 
operation in connection with world wheat 
problems, recognizing the relationship of the 
trade in wheat to the economic stability of 
markets for other agricultural products. 


Article 2 
Definitions 


(1) For the purposes of this Convention: 

(a) “Balance of commitment” means the 
amount of wheat which an exporting coun- 
try is obliged to make available at not greater 
than the maximum price under Article 5, 
that is, the amount by which its datum 
quantity with respect to importing countries 
exceeds the actual commercial purchases 
from it by those countries in the crop year 
at the relevant time; 

(b) “Balance of entitlement” means the 
amount of wheat which an importing coun- 
try is entitled to purchase at not greater than 
the maximum price under Article 5, that is, 
the amount by which its datum quantity 
with respect to the exporting country or 
countries concerned, as the context requires, 
exceeds its actual commercial purchases 
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from those countries in the crop year at the 
relevant time; 

(c) “Bushel” means in the case of wheat 
sixty pounds avoirdupois or 27.2155 kilo- 
grammes; 

(d) “Carrying charges“ means the costs 
incurred for storage, interest and insurance 
in holding wheat; 

(e) “Certified seed wheat” means wheat 
which has been officially certified according 
to the custom of the country of origin and 
which conforms to recognized specification 
standards for seed wheat in that country; 

(f) “c. & f.“ means cost and freight; 

(g) “Council” means the International 
Wheat Council established by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, 1949 and continued 
in being by Article 25; 

(h) “Country” includes the European Eco- 
nomic Community; 

(i) “Crop year“ means the period from 
1 July to 30 June; 

(j) “Datum quantity” means 

(i) In the case of an exporting country 
the average annual commercial purchases 
from that country by importing countries 
as established under Article 15; 

(ii) In the case of an importing country 
the average annual commercial purchases 
from exporting countries or from a particu- 
lar exporting country, as the context re- 
quires, as established under Article 15; 
and includes, where applicable, any adjust- 
ment made under paragraph (1) of Article 
15; 

(k) “Denatured wheat” means wheat 
which has been denatured so as to render 
it unfit for human consumption; 

(1) “Executive Committee” means the 
Committee established under Article 30; 

(m) “Exporting country” means, as the 
context requires, either: 

(1) the Government of a country listed in 
Annex A which has ratified, accepted, ap- 
proved or acceded to this Convention and 
has not withdrawn therefrom; or 

(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Conven- 
tion apply; 

(n) “f.a.q.” means fair average quality; 

(o) .o. b.“ means free on board; 

(p) “Grains” means wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, maize and sorghum; 

(q) “Importing country” means, as the 
context requires, either: 

(i) the Government of a country listed in 
Annex B which has ratified, accepted, ap- 
proved or acceded to this Convention and 
has not withdrawn therefrom; or 

(it) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Conven- 
tion apply; 

(r) “Marketing costs” means all usual 
charges incurred in marketing, chartering 
and forwarding; 

(s) “Maximum price” means the maximum 
prices specified in or determined under Ar- 
ticle 6 or 7 or one of those prices, as the 
context requires; 

(t) “Maximum price declaration” means 
a declaration made in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 9; 

(u) “Member country” means 

(i) The Government of a country which 
has ratified, accepted, approved or acceded 
to this Convention and has not withdrawn 
therefrom; or 

(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Conven- 
tion apply; 

(v) “Metric ton”, of 1,000 kil es, 
means in the case of wheat 36.74371 bushels; 

(w) “Minimum price“ means the mini- 
mum prices specified in or determined under 
Article 6 or 7 or one of those prices, as the 
context requires; 

(x) “Price range” means prices between 
the minimum and maximum prices spec- 
ifled in or determined under Article 6 or 
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7 including the minimum prices but exclud- 
ing the maximum prices; 

(y) “Prices Review Committee” means the 
Committee established under Article 31; 

(z) (i) “Purchase” means a purchase for 
import of wheat exported or to be exported 
from an exporting country or from other 
than an exporting country, as the case may 
be, or the quantity or such wheat so pur- 
chased, as the context requires; 

(ii) “Sale” means a sale for export of 
wheat imported or to be imported by an im- 
porting country or by other than an import- 
ing country, as the case may be, or the quan- 
tity or such wheat so sold, as the context 
requires; 

(iii) Where reference is made in this con- 
vention to a purchase or sale, it shall be un- 
derstood to refer not only to purchases or 
sales concluded between the Governments 
concerned but also to purchases or sales con- 
cluded between private traders and to pur- 
chases or sales concluded between a private 
trader and the Government concerned. In 
this definition “Government” shall be 
deemed to include the Government of any 
territory in respect of which the rights and 
obligations of any Government ratifying, ac- 
cepting, approving or acceding to this Con- 
vention apply under Article 42; 

(aa) “Sub-Committee on Prices“ means 
the Sub-Committee established under Article 
31; 

(bb) “Territory” in relation to exporting or 
importing country includes any territory in 
respect of which the rights and obligations 
under this Convention of the Government of 
that country apply under Article 42; 

(cc) “Wheat” includes wheat grain of any 
description, class, type, grade or quality and, 
except in Article 6 or where the context other- 
wise requires, wheat flour, 

(2) All calculations of the wheat equivalent 
of purchases of wheat flour shall be made on 
the basis of the rate of extraction indicated 
by the contract between the buyer and the 
seller, If no such rate is indicated, seventy- 
two units by weight of wheat flour shall, for 
the purpose of such calculations, be deemed 
to be equivalent to one hundred units by 
weight of wheat grain unless the Council de- 
cides otherwise. 

Article 3 


Commercial purchases and special 
transactions 

(1) A commercial purchase for the pur- 
poses of this Convention is a purchase as 
defined in Article 2 which conforms to the 
usual commercial practices in international 
trade and which does not include those 
transactions referred to in paragraph (2) of 
this Article. 

(2) A special transaction for the purposes 
of this Convention is one which, whether 
or not within the price range, includes fea- 
tures introduced by the Government of a 
country concerned which do not conform 
with usual commercial practices. Special 
transactions include the following: 

(a) Sale on credit in which, as a result of 
government intervention, the interest rate, 
period of payment, or other related terms 
do not conform with the commercial rates, 
poor or terms prevailing in the world mar- 


* 

(b) Sales in which the funds for the pur- 
chase of wheat are obtained under a loan 
from the Government of the exporting coun- 
try tied to the purchase of wheat; 

(c) Sales for currency of the importing 
country which is not transferable or con- 
vertible into currency or goods for use in the 
exporting country; 

(d) Sales under trade agreements with 
special payments arrangements which in- 
clude clearing accounts for settling credit 
balances bilaterally through the exchange 
of goods, except where the exporting coun- 
try and the importing country concerned 
agree that the sale shall be regarded as com- 
mercial; 

(e) Barter transactions 
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(i) which result from the intervention of 
governments where wheat is exchanged at 
other than prevailing world prices, or 

(ii) which involve sponsorship under a 
government purchase programme, except 
where the purchase of wheat results from a 
barter transaction in which the country of 
final destination was not named in the origi- 
nal barter contract; 

(f) A gift of wheat or a purchase of wheat 
out of a monetary grant by the exporting 
country made for that specific purpose; 

(g) Any other categories of transactions 
that include features introduced by the Gov- 
ernment of a country concerned which do not 
conform with usual commercial practices, as 
the Council may prescribe. 

(3) Any question raised by the Executive 
Secretary or by any exporting or importing 
country as to whether a transaction is a 
commercial purchase as defined in paragraph 
(1) of this Article or a special transaction as 
defined in paragraph (2) of this Article shall 
be decided by the Council. 


Part II Commercial 
Article 4 


Commercial purchases and supply 
commitments 

(1) Each member country when exporting 
wheat undertakes to do so at prices con- 
sistent with the price range. 

(2) Each member country importing 
wheat undertakes that the maximum pos- 
sible share of its total commercial purchases 
of wheat in any crop year shall be purchased 
from member countries, except as provided 
in paragraph (4) below. This share shall be 
not less than a percentage established by 
the Council in argeement with the country 
concerned. 

(8) Exporting countries undertake, in as- 
sociation with one another, that wheat from 
their countries shall be made available for 
purchase by importing countries in any crop 
year at prices consistent with the price range 
in quantities sufficient to satisfy on a regular 
and continuous basis the commercial re- 
quirements of those countries subject to the 
other provisions of this Convention. 


Council partial exemption from the commit- 
ment contained in paragraph (2) of this Ar- 
ticle upon submission of satisfactory sup- 
porting evidence to the Council. 

(5) Each member country when importing 
wheat from non-member countries under- 
takes to do so at prices consistent with the 
price range. 

(6) Prices shall be regarded as consistent 
with the price range when wheat is being 
made available or when sales and purchases 
are taking place: 

(a) at or above the maximum prices pro- 
vided for in Article 6 when such actions are 
not in conflict with the provisions of Articles 
5, 9 and 10, or 

(b) at prices consistent with the mini- 
mum prices provided for in Article 6 or with 
the provisions concerning the role of mini- 
mum prices as set out in Article 8. 

Article 5 
Purchases at the maximum price 

(1) If the Council makes a maximum 
price declaration in respect of an exporting 
country, that country shall make available 
for purchase by importing countries at not 
greater than the maximum price its bal- 
ance of commitment towards those coun- 
tries to the extent that the balance of entitle- 
ment of any importing country with respect 
to all exporting countries is not exceeded, 

(2) If the Council makes a maximum price 
declaration in respect of all exporting coun- 
tries, each importing country shall be en- 
titled, while the declaration is in effect, 

(a) to purchase from exporting countries 
at prices not greater than the maximum 
price its balance of entitlement with respect 
to all exporting countries; and 
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(b) to purchase wheat from any source 
without being regarded as committing any 
breach of paragraph (2) of Article 4. 

(3) If the Council makes a maximum price 
declaration in respect of one or more ex- 
porting countries, but not all of them, each 
importing country shall be entitled while 
the declaration is in effect, 

(a) to make purchases under paragraph 
(1) of this Article from such one or more 
exporting countries and to purchase the bal- 
ance of its commercial requirements within 
the price range from the other exporting 
countries, and 

(b) to purchase wheat from any source 
without being regarded as committing any 
breach of paragraph (2) of Article 4 to the 
extent of its balance of entitlement with re- 
spect to such one or more exporting coun- 
tries as at the effective date of the declara- 
tion, provided such balance is not larger 
than its balance of entitlement with respect 
to all exporting countries. 

(4) Purchases by any importing country 
from an exporting country in excess of the 
balance of entitlement of that importing 
country with respect to all exporting coun- 
tries shall not reduce the obligation of that 
exporting country under this Article. Any 
wheat purchased from an importing country 
by a second importing country which orig- 
inated during that crop year from an export- 
ing country shall be deemed to have been 
purchased from that exporting country by 
the second importing country provided the 
balance of entitlement of the second import- 
ing country with respect to all exporting 
countries is not thereby exceeded. Subject to 
the provisions of Article 19, the preceding 
sentence shall apply to wheat flour only if 
the wheat flour originated from the export- 
ing country concerned. 

(5) In determining whether it has fulfilled 
its required percentage under paragraph (2) 
of Article 4, purchases made by any importing 
country while a maximum price declaration 
is in effect, subject to the limitations in para- 
graphs (2)(b) and (8)(b) of this Article, 

(a) shall be taken into account if those 
purchases were made from any member coun- 
try, including an exporting country in re- 
spect of which the declaration was made, 
and 

(b) shall be entirely disregarded if those 
purchases were made from a non-member 
country. 

(6) Wheat made available in accordance 
with the provisions of this Article shall so far 
as practicable be of types and qualities that 
would enable the trade in that crop year be- 
tween the two countries to conform to the 
usual pattern. Arrangements to give effect 
to this should be agreed upon as necessary 
between the countries concerned. 

Article 6 
Prices of wheat 

(1) The Schedule of minimum and maxi- 
mum prices, basis f. o. b. Gulf ports, is estab- 
lished for the duration of this Convention as 
follows: 

Un U.S. dollars per bushel] 


Minimum Maximum 


price price 
Canada: 
Manitoba No. 1 1.954 2.3544 
Manitoba No. 3 1,90 2. 30 
United States: 
Dark Northern Spring No. 1, 14 
nt. 1.83 2.23 
1.73 2.13 
1.68 2. 08 
1,60 2.00 
1.73 2.13 
1.68 2. 08 
1,50 1,90 
1. 50 1.90 
1.50 1.90 
1.60 2.00 
1.50 1.90 
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(2) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for the specified Canadian and US 
wheats, f.0.b. Pacific north-west ports shall 
be 6 cents less than the prices in paragraph 
(1) of this Article. 

(3) The minimum and maximum prices 
for Mexican wheat on sample or description 
f. o. b. Mexican Pacific ports or at the Mexican 
border, whichever is applicable, shall be US 
dollars 1.55 and 1.95 per bushel respectively. 

(4) The minimum prices under this Article 
may be adjusted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Articles 8 and 31. 

(5) The minimum price and maximum 
price for f.a.q. Australian wheat f.o.b. 
Australian ports shall be 5 cents below the 
price equivalent to the c. and f. price in 
United Kingdom ports of the minimum 
price and maximum price for US Hard Red 
Winter No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f.o.b. Gulf 
ports, specified in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
vailing transportation costs. 

(6) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Argentine wheat f. o. b. Argentine 
ports, for destination bordering the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans shall be the prices equiv- 
alent to the c. and f. prices in Yokohama 
of the minimum prices and maximum prices 
for US Hard Red Winter No. 2, (ordinary) 
wheat f. o. b. Pacific northwest ports, specified 
in paragraph (2) of this Article, computed 
by using currently prevailing transportation 
costs. 


(7) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for— 

The specified US wheats, f. o. b. US Atlantic, 
Great Lakes and Canadian St. Lawrence 
ports, 

The specified Canadian wheats, f.0.b. Fort 
William/Port Arthur, St. Lawrence ports 
Atlantic ports and Port Churchill, 

Argentine wheat, f.0.b. Argentine ports, for 
destinations other than those specified in 
paragraph (6) of this Article, 
shall be the prices equivalent to the c. and 
f. prices in Antwerp/Rotterdam of the mini- 
mum prices and maximum prices specified in 
paragraph (1) of this Article computed by 
using currently prevailing transportation 
costs. 


(8) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for the European Economic Commu- 
nity standard wheat shall be the prices equiv- 
alent to the c. and f. price in the country of 
destination, or the c, and f. price at an ap- 
propriate port for delivery to the country of 
destination, of the minimum prices and 
maximum prices for US Hard Red Winter 
No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f. o. b. United States, 
specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
valling transportation costs and by applying 
the price adjustments corresponding to the 
agreed quality differences set forth in the 
scale of equivalents. 

(9) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Swedish wheat shall be the prices 
equivalent to the c. and f. price in the coun- 
try of destination, or the c, and f. price at an 
appropriate port for delivery to the country 
of destination, of the minimum prices and 
maximum prices for US Hard Red Winter 
No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f. o. b. United States, 
specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
Article, computed by using currently prevail- 
ing transportation costs and by applying the 
price adjustments corresponding to the 
agreed quality differences set forth in the 
scale of equivalents. 

(10) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Greek wheat shall be the prices 
equivalent to the c. and f. price in the coun- 
try of destination, or the c. and f. price at an 
appropriate port for delivery to the country 
of destination, of the minimum prices and 
maximum prices of US Hard Red Winter 
No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f. o. b. United States, 
specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
Article, computed by using currently prevail- 
ing tion costs and by applying the 
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price adjustments corresponding to the 
agreed quality differences set forth in the 
scale of equivalents. 

(11) The minimum prices and maximum 
prices for Spanish wheat shall be the prices 
equivalent to the c. and f. price in the coun- 
try of destination, or the c, and f. price at 
an appropriate port for delivery to the coun- 
try of destination of the minimum prices and 
maximum prices for US Hard Red Winter 
No. 2 (ordinary) wheat f. o. b. United States, 
specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
Article, computed by using currently pre- 
vailing transportation costs and by applying 
the price adjustments corresponding to the 
agreed quality differences set forth in the 
scale of equivalents. 

(12) In relation to other wheats of coun- 
tries referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
Article, the ways of computing minimum and 
maximum prices set out in paragraph (2) 
or the equivalent thereof set out in para- 
graphs (5) to (11) of this Article shall apply 
in the same way as they apply to the wheats 
referred to in those paragraphs. 

(18) The Prices Review Committee may in 
consultation with the Sub-Committee on 
Prices: 

(a) determine the equivalent minimum 
and maximum prices for wheats at points 
other than those referred to in paragraphs 
(1), (2) and (3) and paragraphs (5) to (11) 
of this Article, and 

(b) specify, basis f. o. b. United States Gulf 
ports, minimum and maximum prices for any 
description, class, type, grade or quality of 
wheat other than those specified in para- 
graphs (1) and (3) of this Article, provided 
that the difference between the minimum 
and maximum prices so specified shall be 
40 cents per bushel, and in the case of wheat 
of a country not mentioned in those para- 
graphs the Committee shall act in accord- 
ance with the preceding sub-paragraph If it 
has not already done so in respect of that 
wheat. 

(14) In the case of any wheat for which 
minimum and maximum prices have not 
been specified, the minimum and maximum 
prices for the time being, basis f. o. h. United 
States Gulf ports, shall be derived from the 
minimum and maximum prices of the de- 
scription, class, type, grade or quality of 
wheat specified in paragraphs (1) and (3) 
or under paragraphs (13) (b) of this Article, 
which is most closely comparable to such 
wheat by the addition of an appropriate 
premium or by the deduction of an appro- 
priate discount. Such premiums or discounts 
may be fixed and adjusted as necessary by 
the Prices Review Committee. The Prices 
Review Committee shall act in accordance 
with this paragraph at any meeting called 
under paragraphs (1), (3) or (6) of Arti- 
cle 9. 

(15) No minimum or maximum price, 
basis f. o. b. United States Gulf ports, speci- 
fied under the provisions of paragraph (13) 
(b) of this Article, shall respectively be 
higher than the minimum or maximum price 
for Manitoba Northern No. 1 wheat specified 
in paragraph (1) of this Article. 

(16) The equivalent minimum and maxi- 
mum prices referred to in paragraphs (5) 
to (11) of this Article shall be computed at 

intervals by the Secretariat of the 
Council with the assistance of the Sub- 
Committee on Prices, having regard to the 
costs of ocean transportation which reflect 
the current method of movement generally 
employed and on the most comparable basis 
between the ports concerned. 

(17) For the purposes of comparing the 
price of any wheat quoted in other than 
United States currency with the minimum 
and maximum prices or the equivalents 
thereof computed in accordance with the 
provisions of this Article, that price shall 
be converted into United States currency at 
the prevailing rate of exchange. Any dispute 
as to the conversion of prices shall be de- 
cided by the Prices Review Committee. 
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(18) The minimum and maximum prices 
and the equivalents thereof shall exclude 
such carrying charges and marketing costs 
as may be agreed between the buyer and the 
seller, provided that carrying charges shall 
accrue for the buyer’s account only after an 
agreed date specified in the contract under 
which the wheat is sold. 

(19) Durum wheat and certified seed 
wheat shall be excluded from the provisions 
relating to maximum prices and denatured 
wheat from the provisions relating to mini- 
mum prices. 

(20) Without prejudice to the operation of 
Article 8 if any member country represents 
to the Prices Review Committee that any 
computation of an equivalent minimum or 
maximum price under the provisions of 
paragraphs (5) to (11) or paragraph (13) 
of this Article is, in the light of current 
transportation costs, no longer fair, that 
Committee shall consider the matter and 
may in consultation with the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Prices make such adjustments as it 
considers desirable. 

(21) All decisions of the Prices Review 
Committee under paragraphs (13), (14), (17) 
or (20) of this Article shall be binding on 
all member countries, provided that any 
member country which considers any such 
decision is disadvantageous to it may ask 
the Council to review that decision. 

(22) Each country which has one or more 
wheats listed in this Article shall provide to 
the Council each crop year a copy of the 
current official specifications, standards or 
descriptions for those wheats where they 
exist. Upon request by the Secretariat, coun- 
tries which export wheat shall provide to the 
Council the current official specifications, 
standards or descriptions of wheats, where 
they exist, not listed in this Article. 


Article 7 
Prices of wheat flour 


(1) Commercial purchases of wheat flour 
will be deemed to be at prices consistent 
with the prices for wheat specified in or de- 
termined under Article 6, unless a statement 
to the contrary, with supporting informa- 
tion, is received by the Council from any 
member country, in which case the Council 
shall, with the assistance of any countries 
concerned, consider the matter and decide 
whether the price is so consistent. 

(2) If one or more member countries deem 
that certain practices in the field of inter- 
national trade have in certain cases distorted 
the consistency which must exist between 
the prices for flour and the prices for wheat, 
and consider that their interests have been 
seriously hurt by these practices, they may 
ask for consultations with the member coun- 
try or member countries concerned, 

(3) The Council may in co-operation with 
member countries carry out studies of the 
prices of wheat flour in relation to the prices 
of wheat. 

Article 8 
Role of minimum prices 


The purpose of the schedule of minimum 
prices is to contribute to market stability by 
it possible to determine when the 
level of market prices for any wheat is at or 
approaching the minimum of the range. 
Since price relationships between types and 
qualities of wheat fluctuate with competitive 
circumstances, provisions are made for review 
of and adjustments in minimum prices. 

(1) If the Secretariat of the Council in 
the course of its continuous review of mar- 
ket conditions is of the opinion that a situa- 
tion has arisen, or threatens imminently to 
arise, which appears to jeopardize the objec- 
tives of this Convention with regard to the 
minimum price provisions, or if such a sit- 
uation is called to the attention of the Sec- 
retarlat of the Council by any member coun- 
try, the Executive Secretary shall convene 
a meeting of the Prices Review Committee 
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within two days and concurrently notify all 
member countries, 

(2) The Prices Review Committee shall 
review the price situation with the view to 
Teaching agreement on action required by 
member participants to restore price stabil- 
ity and to maintain prices at or above mini- 
mum levels and shall notify the Executive 
Secretary when agreement has been reached 
and of the action taken to restore market 
stability. 

(3) If after three market days the Prices 
Review Committee is unable to reach agree- 
ment on the action to be taken to restore 
market stability, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil shall convene a meeting of the Council 
within two days to consider what further 
measures might be taken. If after not more 
than three days of review by the Council any 
member country is exporting or offering 
wheat below the minimum prices as deter- 
mined by the Council, the Council shall de- 
cide whether provisions of this Convention 
shall be suspended and if so to what extent. 

(4) When any minimum price has been ad- 
justed in accordance with the foregoing, such 
adjustments shall terminate when the Prices 
Review Committee or the Council finds that 
the conditions requiring the adjustments no 
longer prevail. 

Article 9 
Maximum price declarations 

(1) The Executive Secretary, who shall 
keep the prices of wheat under continual re- 
view, shall immediately convene a meeting 
of the Prices Review Committee if he is of 
the opinion, or the Sub-Committee on Prices 
or any member country informs him that it 
is of the opinion that a situation has arisen 
in which an exporting country is making any 
wheat available for purchase by importing 
countries at a price near the maximum price. 
If the Prices Review Committee decides that 
such a situation has arisen, the Executive 
Secretary shall immediately inform all mem- 
ber countries. 

(2) As soon as any of its wheat is made 
available for purchase by importing coun- 
tries at prices not less than the maximum 
price, an exporting country shall notify the 
Council to that effect. On receipt of such 
notification the Executive Secretary acting 
on behalf of the Council shall, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph (6) of this 
Article and paragraph (6) of Article 16 make 
a declaration accordingly, referred to in this 
Convention as a maximum price declaration. 
The Executive Secretary shall communicate 
that maximum price declaration to all mem- 
ber countries as soon as possible after it has 
been made. 

(3) In making a notification under para- 
graph (2) of this Article, the exporting coun- 
try shall 

(a) if any of the wheats in respect of which 
the notification is made is not one for which 
a maximum price is specified in, or has been 
specified under the provisions of, Article 6, 
state what it considers the maximum price 
for the time being, basis f. o. b. United States 
Gulf ports, for any such wheats to be, and 

(b) in the case of all wheats in respect of 
which the notification is made, state what it 
computes the maximum prices to be on the 
date of notification at the points from which 
those wheats are commonly exported, 
and the Executive Secretary shall inform all 
other member countries accordingly. If any 
member country represents to the Execu- 
tive Secretary that any of the prices referred 
to above are not the maximum prices of the 
wheats concerned, he shall immediately con- 
vene a meeting of the Prices Review Com- 
mittee which shall decide the maximum 
prices in respect of which representations 
have been made in consultation with the 
Sub-Committee on Prices. 

(4) As soon as all of its wheat which has 
been made available at not less than the 
maximum price, is again made available for 
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purchase by importing countries at prices 
less than the maximum price, an exporting 
country shall notify the Council to that 
effect. Thereupon, the Executive Secretary, 
acting on behalf of the Council, shall termi- 
nate the maximum price declaration in re- 
spect of that country by making a further 
declaration accordingly. He shall communi- 
cate such further declaration to all export- 
ing and importing countries as soon as possi- 
ble after it has been made. 

(5) The Council shall in its rules of pro- 
cedure, prescribe regulations to give effect 
to paragraphs (2) and (4) of this Article, in- 
cluding regulations determining the effective 
date of any declaration made under this 
Article. 

(6) If at any time in the opinion of the 
Executive Secretary an exporting country has 
failed to make a notification under paragraph 
(2) or (4) of this Article, or has made an 
incorrect notification, he shall without 
prejudice in the latter case to the provisions 
of paragraph (2) or (4), immediately con- 
vene a meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
Prices. If at any time in the opinion of the 
Executive Secretary an exporting country 
has made a notification under paragraph (2) 
but the facts relating thereto do not warrant 
a maximum price declaration, he shall not 
make such a declaration but shall refer the 
matter to the Sub-Committee at a meeting 
immediately convened for this purpose. If 
the Sub-Committee advises either under this 
paragraph or in accordance with Article 31 
that a declaration under paragraph (2) or 
(4) should be or should not be made or is 
incorrect, as the case may be, the Prices Re- 
view Committee may make or refrain from 
making a declaration accordingly, or cancel 
any declaration then in effect, whichever is 
appropriate without delay. The Executive 
Secretary shall communicate any such dec- 
laration or cancellation to all member coun- 
tries as soon as possible. 

(7) Any declaration made under this Ar- 
ticle shall specify the crop year or crop years 
to which it relates, and this Convention shall 
apply accordingly. 

(8) If any exporting or importing country 
considers that a declaration under this Ar- 
ticle should be or should not have been made, 
as the case may be, it may refer the matter 
to the Council, If the Council finds that the 
representations of the country concerned are 
well founded, it shall make or cancel a dec- 
laration accordingly. 

(9) Any declaration made under para- 
graphs (2), (4) or (6) of this Article which 
is canceled in accordance with this Article 
shall be regarded as having full force and 
effect until the date of its cancellation, and 
such cancellation shall not affect the valid- 
ity of anything done under the declaration 
prior to its cancellation. 

(10) For the purpose of this Article, 
“wheat” excludes durum wheat and certified 
seed wheat. 

Article 10 


Status of European Economic Community 


(1) The European Economic Community 
which regularly and continuously engages in 
import and export operations on the interna- 
tional market is listed simultaneously in An- 
nex A and in Annex B of this Convention as 
an exporting country and as an importing 
country with all the rights and obligations 
deriving therefrom. 

(2) In regard however to the obligations 
of the European Economic Community as an 
exporting country in a situation of a maxi- 
mum price declaration concerning the wheat 
of the European Economic Community, the 
European Economic Community shall make 
wheat available to importing countries which 
are members of this Convention at a price 
which shall not be greater than the maximum 
price. Moreover, it shall take all useful meas- 
ures in conformity with the regulations re- 
sulting from its common agricultural policy 
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to channel its quantities available for export 
in an equitable way to importing countries 
which are members of this Convention. 


Article 11 
Adjustment in case of short crop 


(1) Amy exporting country which fears 
that it may be prevented by a short crop 
from carrying out its obligations under this 
Convention in respect of a particular crop 
year shall report the matter to the Council 
at the earliest possible date and apply to 
the Council to be relieved of a part or the 
whole of its obligations for that crop year. 
An application made to the Council pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be heard with- 
out delay. 

(2) The Council shall, in dealing with a 
request for relief under this Article, review 
the exporting country’s supply situation and 
the extent to which the exporting country 
has observed the principle that it should, to 
the maximum extent feasible, make wheat 
available for purchase to meet its obliga- 
tions under this Convention. 

(3) The Council shall also, in dealing with 
a request for relief under this Article, have 
regard to the importance of the exporting 
country’s maintaining the principle stated in 
paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(4) If the Council finds that the country’s 
representations are well founded, it shall de- 
cide to what extent and on what condi- 
tions that country shall be relieved of its ob- 
ligations for the crop year concerned. The 
Council shall inform the exporting country 
of its decision. 

(5) If the Council decides that the ex- 
porting country shall be relieved of the whole 
or part of its obligations under Article 5 for 
the crop year concerned, the Council shall 
increase the commitments as represented 
by the datum quantities of the other export- 
ing countries to the extent agreed by each of 
them. If such increases do not offset the re- 
lief granted under paragraph (4) of this Arti- 
cle, it shall reduce by the amount neces- 
sary the entitlements, as represented by the 
datum quantities of the importing coun- 
tries to the extent agreed by each of them. 

(6) If the relief granted under paragraph 
(4) of this Article cannot be entirely off- 
set by measures taken under paragraph (5), 
the Council shall reduce pro rata the entitle- 
ment as represented by the datum quantities 
of the importing countries, account being 
taken of any reductions under para- 
graph (5). 

(7) If the commitment as represented by 
the datum quantity of an exporting country 
is reduced under paragraph (4) of this Arti- 
cle, the amount of such reduction shall be 
regarded for the purpose of establishing its 
datum quantity and that of all other export- 
ing countries in subsequent crop years as 
having been purchased from that exporting 
country in the crop year concerned. In the 
light of the circumstances, the Council shall 
determine whether any adjustment shall be 
made, and if so in what manner, for the 
purpose of establishing the datum quantities 
of importing countries in such subsequent 
crop years as a result of the operation of this 
paragraph. 

(8) If the entitlement as represented by 
the datum quantity of an importing country 
is reduced under paragraph (5) or (6) of 
this Article to offset the relief granted to an 
exporting country under paragraph (4), the 
amount of such reduction shall be regarded 
as having been purchased in the crop year 
concerned from that exporting country for 
the purposes of establishing the datum quan- 
tity of that importing country in subsequent 
crop years. 

Article 12 
Adjustment in case of necessity to safeguard 
balance of payments or monetary reserves 

(1) Any importing country which fears 
that it may be prevented by the necessity to 
safeguard its balance of payments or mone- 
tary reserves from carrying out its obliga- 
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tions under this Convention in respect of a 
particular crop year shall report the matter 
to the Council at the earliest possible date 
and apply to the Council to be relieved of 
& part or the whole of its obligations for 
that crop year. An application made to the 
Council pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be heard without delay. 

(2) If an application is made under para- 
graph (1) of this Article, the Council shall 
seek and take into account, together with all 
facts which it considers relevant, the opinion 
of the International Monetary Fund, as far 
as the matter concerns a country which is 
a member of the Fund, on the existence and 
extent of the necessity referred to in para- 
graph (1). 

(3) The Council shall, in dealing with a 
request for relief under this Article, have re- 
gard to the importance of the importing 
country’s maintaining the principle that it 
should to the maximum extent feasible make 
purchases to meet its obligations under this 
Convention. 

(4) If the Council finds that the repre- 
sentations of the importing country con- 
cerned are well founded, it shall decide to 
what extent and on what conditions that 
country shall be relieved of its obligations for 
the crop year concerned. The Council shall 
inform the importing country of its decision. 


Article 13 


Adjustments and additional purchases in 
case of critical need 


(1) If a critical need has arisen or threat- 
ens to arise in its territory, an importing 
country may appeal to the Council for assist- 
ance in obtaining supplies of wheat. With a 
view to relieving the emergency created by 
the critical need, the Council shall give ur- 
gent consideration to the appeal and shall 
make appropriate recommendations to ex- 
porting and importing countries regarding 
the action to be taken by them. 

(2) In deciding what recommendation 
should be made in respect of an appeal by an 
importing country under the preceding para- 
graph, the Council shall have regard to its 
actual commercial purchases from member 
countries or to the extent of its obligations 
under Article 4, as may appear appropriate in 
the circumstances, 

(3) No action taken by an exporting or 
importing country pursuant to a recommen- 
dation made under paragraph (1) of this 
Article shall affect the datum quantity of 
any exporting or importing country in sub- 
sequent crop years. 

Article 14 
Other adjustments 

(1) An exporting country may transfer 
part of its balance of commitment to another 
exporting country, and an importing country 
may transfer part of its balance of entitle- 
ment to another importing country for a 
crop year, subject to approval by the Council. 

(2) Any importing country may at any 
time, by written notification to the Council, 
increase its percentage undertaking referred 
to in paragraph (2) of Article 4 and such in- 
crease shall become effective from the date 
of receipt of the notification. 

(3) Any importing country which con- 
siders that its interests in respect of its per- 
centage undertaking under paragraph (2) 
of Article 4 are seriously prejudiced by the 
withdrawal from this Convention of any ex- 
porting country holding not less than 50 
votes may, by written notification to the 
Council, apply for a reduction in its percent- 
age undertaking. In such a case, the Council 
shall reduce that importing country’s per- 
centage undertaking by the proportion that 
its maximum annual commercial purchases 
during the years determined under Article 15 
with respect to the withdrawing country 
bears to its datum quantity with respect to 
all countries listed in Annex A and shall then 
further reduce such revised percentage un- 
dertaking by subtracting two and one half. 
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(4) The datum quantity of any country 
acceding under paragraph 2 of Article 38 
shall be offset, if necessary, by appropriate 
adjustments by way of increase or decrease 
in the datum quantities of one or more ex- 
porting or importing countries, as the case 
may be. Such adjustments shall not be ap- 
proved unless each exporting or importing 
country whose datum quantity is thereby 
changed has consented. 

(5) The Council may at the request of any 
country delete that country from either An- 
nex to this Convention and transfer it to the 
other, 

Article 15 
Establishment of datum quantities 


(1)Datum quantities as defined in Article 
2 shall be established for each crop year on 
the basis of average annual commercial pur- 
chases during the first four of the immedi- 
ately preceding five crop years. In the case of 
steadily expanding markets where, taking the 
same period, the average annual commercial 
purchases are in excess of the average datum 
quantity figures calculated by the above 
method, the datum quantities shall be ad- 
justed by the addition of the difference of the 
two averages. For the purpose of this para- 
graph steadily expanding market is a market 
in which the commercial imports were higher 
than the datum quantity figures calculated 
under the first sentence of this paragraph in 
at least 3 out of the 4 years used in such 
calculation and the percentage undertaking 
of ig a country is not less than eighty per 
cent. 

(2) Before the beginning of each crop year, 
the Council shall establish for that crop year 
the datum quantity of each exporting coun- 
try with respect to all importing countries 
and the datum quantity of each importing 
country with respect to all exporting coun- 
tries and to each such country, except that in 
calculating datum quantities exports by or 
imports from the European Economic Com- 
munity shall be disregarded. 

8 8 quantities established in 
accordance th the preceding paragraph 
shall be reestablished whenever a N 
the membership of this Convention occurs, 
regard being had where appropriate to any 
conditions of accession prescribed by the 
Council under Article 38. 


Article 16 
Recording and reporting 


(1) The Council shall keep separate records 
for each crop year 

(a) for the purposes of the operation of 
this Convention and in particular of Articles 
4 and 5, of all commercial purchases by mem- 
ber countries from other member and non- 
member countries and of all imports by mem- 
ber countries from other member and 
nonmember countries on terms which render 
them special transactions, and 

(b) of all commercial sales by member 
countries to non-member countries and of all 
exports by member countries to non-member 
countries on terms which render them special 
transactions. 

(2) The records referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph shall be kept so that 

(a) records of special transactions are sepa- 
rate from records of commercial transactions 
and 

(b) at all times during a crop year a state- 
ment of the balance of commitment of each 
exporting country with respect to all import- 
ing countries and of the balance of entitle- 
ment of each importing country with respect 
to all exporting countries and to each such 
country is maintained. Statements of such 
balances shall, at intervals, prescribed by the 
Council, be circulated to all exporting and 
importing countries. 

(3) In order to facilitate the operation of 
the Prices Review Committee under Article 
81 the Council shall keep records of inter- 
national market prices for wheat and wheat 
flour and of transportation costs. 
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(4) In the case of any wheat which reaches 
the country of final destination after re-sale 
in, passage through, or transshipment from 
the ports of, a country other than that in 
which the wheat originated, member coun- 
tries shall to the maximum extent possible 
make available such information as will en- 
able the purchase of transaction to be en- 
tered in the records referred to in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this Article as a purchase or 
transaction between the country of origin 
and the country of final destination. In the 
case Of a re-sale, the provision of this para- 
graph shall only apply if the wheat origi- 
nated in the country of origin during the 
same crop year. 

(5) For the purposes of paragraph (2) of 
this Article and of paragraph (2) of Article 
4, commercial purchases by a member coun- 
try from another member country entered 
in the Council’s records shall also be entered 
as against the obligations of each of the two 
member countries under Articles 4 and 5 
respectively, or those obligations as adjusted 
under other Articles of this Convention, pro- 
vided that the loading period falls within 
the crop year and, in relation to obligations 
under Article 5, that the purchases are by 
an importing country from an exporting 
country at prices not in excess of the maxi- 
mum price. Commercial purchases of wheat 
flour entered in the Council's records shall 
also be entered as against the obligations of 
member countries under the same conditions. 

(6) Where a customs union, or a special 
association status with a customs union, 
exists between any member country and one 
or more other countries which permits or 
obliges wheat to be purchased at prices 
above the maximum price, any such pur- 
chases shall not be regarded as a breach of 
Article 4 or 5, and shall be entered against 
the obligations, if any, of the member coun- 
try or countries concerned. No maximum 
price declaration shall be made in respect of 
such purchases from an exporting country, 
nor shall they in any way affect the obliga- 
tions of the exporting country concerned to 
other importing countries under Article 4. 

(7) In the case of durum wheat and cer- 
tified seed wheat, a purchase entered in the 
Council’s records shall also be entered as 
against the obligations of member countries 
under the same conditions whether or not 
the price is above the maximum price. 

(8) Provided that the conditions pre- 
scribed in paragraph (5) of this Article are 
satisfied, the Council may authorize pur- 
chases to be recorded for a crop year if 

(a) the loading period involved is within 
a reasonable time up to one month, to be 
decided by the Council before the beginning 
or after the end of that crop year, and 

(b) the two member countries concerned 
so agree. 

(9) For the purpose of this Article 

(a) member countries shall send to the 
Executive Secretary such information con- 
cerning the quantities of wheat involved in 
commercial sales and purchases and special 
transactions as within its competence the 
Council may require, including 

(i) in relation to special transactions, 
such detail of the transactions as will enable 
them to be classified in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 3; 

(it) in respect of wheat, such information 
as may be available as to the type, class, 
grade and quality, and the quantities relat- 
ing thereto; 

(iii) in respect of flour, such information 
as may be available to identify the quality of 
the flour and the quantities relating to each 
separate quality; 

(b) member countries when exporting on a 
regular basis, and such other member coun- 
tries as the Council shall decide, shall send 
to the Executive Secretary such information 
relating to prices of commercial and, where 
available, special transactions in such de- 
scriptions, classes, types, grades and qualities 
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of wheat and wheat flour as the Council may 
require. 

(c) the Council shall obtain regular in- 
formation on currently prevailing transpor- 
tation costs and member countries shall to 
the extent practicable report such supple- 
mentary information as the Council may re- 
quire. 

(10) The Council shall make rules of pro- 
cedure for the reports and records referred 
to in this Article. Those rules shall prescribe 
the frequency and the manner in which 
those reports shall be made and shall pre- 
scribe the duties of member countries with 
regard thereto. The Council shall also make 
provision for the amendment of any records 
or statements kept by it, including provision 
for the settlement of any dispute arising in 
connection therewith. If any member coun- 
try repeatedly and unreasonably fails to 
make reports as required by this Article, the 
Executive Committee shall arrange consulta- 
tions with that country to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Article 17 
Estimates of requirements and availability of 
wheat 


(1) By 1 October in the case of Northern 
Hemisphere countries and 1 February in 
the case of Southern Hemisphere countries, 
each importing country shall notify the 
Council of its estimate of its commercial re- 
quirements of wheat from exporting coun- 
tries in that crop year. Any importing coun- 
try may thereafter notify the Council of any 
changes it may desire to make in its estimate. 

(2) By 1 October in the case of Northern 
Hemisphere countries and 1 February in the 
case of Southern Hemisphere countries, each 
exporting country shall notify the Council 
of its estimate of the wheat it will have avail- 
able for export in that crop year. Any ex- 
porting country may thereafter notify the 
Council of any changes it may desire to make 
in its estimate. 

(3) All estimates notified to the Council 
shall be used for the purpose of the admin- 
istration of this Convention and may only 
be made available to exporting and import- 
ing countries on such conditions as the Coun- 
cil may prescribe. Estimates submitted in 
accordance with this Article shall in no way 
be binding. 

(4) Exporting and importing countries 
shall be free to fulfill their obligations under 
this Convention through private trade chan- 
nels or otherwise. Nothing in this Convention 
shall be construed to exempt any private 
trader from any laws or regulations to which 
he is otherwise subject. 

(5) The Council may, at its discretion, re- 
quire exporting and importing countries to 
co-operate together to ensure that an amount 
of wheat equal to not less than ten per cent 
of the datum quantities of exporting coun- 
tries for any crop year shall be available for 
purchase by importing countries under this 
Convention after 31 January of that crop 


year. 
Article 18 
Consultations 

(1) In order to assist an exporting country 
in assessing the extent of its commitments 
if a maximum price declaration should be 
made and without prejudice to the rights en- 
joyed by any importing country, an export- 
ing country may consult with an importing 
country regarding the extent to which the 
rights of that importing country under Arti- 
cles 4 and 5 will be taken up in any crop 
year. 
(2) Any exporting or importing country 
experiencing difficulty in making sales or 
purchases of wheat under Article 4 may refer 
the matter to the Council. In such a case the 
Council, with a view to the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the matter, shall consult with any 
exporting or importing country concerned 
and may make such recommendations as it 
considers appropriate. 
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(3) If an importing country should find 
difficulty in obtaining its balance of entitle- 
ment in a crop year at prices not greater 
than the maximum price while a maximum 
price declaration is in effect, it may refer the 
matter to the Council. In such a case the 
Council shall investigate the situation and 
shall consult with exporting countries re- 
garding the manner in which their obliga- 
tions shall be carried out. 


Article 19 
Performance under articles 4 and 5 


(1) The Council shall as soon as prac- 
ticable after the end of each crop year review 
the performance of exporting and importing 
countries in relation to their obligations 
under Articles 4 and 5 during that crop year. 

(2) For the purpose of this review each 
member country may be permitted in the 
fulfillment of its obligations a degree of 
tolerance to be presented by the Council for 
that country on the basis of the extent of 
those obligations and other relevant factors. 

(3) In considering the performance of any 
importing country in relation to its obliga- 
tions in the crop year. 

(a) the Council shall disregard any ex- 
ceptional importation of wheat from non- 
member countries provided that it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Council 
that such wheat has been or will be used only 
as feed and that such importation was not at 
the expense of quantities normally purchased 
by that importing country from member 
countries; 

(b) the Council shall disregard any im- 
portation of denatured wheat from non- 
member countries. 

Article 20 
Defaults under articles 4 and 5 

(1) If, on the basis of the review made 
under Article 19, any country appears to be 
in default of its obligations under Article 4 
or 5, the Council shall decide what action 
should be taken. 

(2) Before reaching a decision under this 
Article, the Council shall give any exporting 
or importing country concerned the oppor- 
tunity to present any facts which it considers 
relevant. 

(3) If the Council finds that an exporting 
country or an importing country is in de- 
fault under Article 4 or 5, it may deprive 
the country concerned of its voting rights for 
such period as the Council may determine, 
reduce the other rights of that country to 
the extent which it considers commensurate 
with the default, or expel that country from 
participation in this Convention. 

(4) No action taken by the Council under 
this Article shall in any way reduce the ob- 
ligation of the country concerned in respect 
of its financial contributions to the Council 
unless that country is expelled from partici- 
pation in this Convention. 

Article 21 
Action in cases of serious prejudice 

(1) Any exporting or importing country 
which considers that its interests as a party 
to this Convention have been seriously prej- 
udiced by actions of any one or more export- 
ing or importing countries affecting the op- 
eration of this Convention may bring the 
matter before the Council. In such a case, 
the Council shall immediately consult with 
the countries concerned in order to resolve 
the matter. 

(2) If the matter is not resolved through 
such consultations, the Council may refer 
the matter to the Executive Committee or 
the Prices Review Committee for urgent in- 
vestigation and report. On receipt of any 
such report, the Council shall consider the 
matter further and may make recommenda- 
tions to the countries concerned. 

(3) If, after action has or has not been 
taken, as the case may be, under paragraph 
(2) of this Article, the country concerned 
is not satisfied that the matter has been 
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satisfactorily dealt with, it may apply to the 
Council for relief. The Council may, if it 
deems appropriate, relieve that country of 
part of its obligations for the crop year in 
question. Two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the exporting countries and two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the importing countries 
shall be required for a decision granting 
Teli 


ef. 

(4) If no relief is granted by the Council 
under paragraph (3) of this Article and the 
country concerned still considers that its in- 
terests as a party to this Convention have 
suffered serious prejudice, it may withdraw 
from this Convention at the end of the crop 
year by giving written notice to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. If 
the matter was brought before the Council 
in one crop year and the Council’s consid- 
eration of the application for relief was con- 
cluded in the subsequent crop year the with- 
drawal of the country concerned may be 
effected within thirty days of such conclusion 
by giving similar notice. 

Article 22 
Disputes and complaints 

(1) Any dispute concerning the interpre- 
tation or application of this Convention 
other than a dispute under Articles 19 and 
20 which is not settled by negotiation shall, 
at the request of any country party to the 
dispute, be referred to the Council for de- 
cision. 

(2) In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, a majority of countries, or 
any countries holding not less than one-third 
of the total votes, may require the Council, 
after full discussion, to seek the opinion of 
the advisory panel referred to in ‘aph 
(3) on the issues in dispute before giving its 
decision. 

(3) (a) Unless the Council unanimously 
agrees otherwise, the panel shall consist of: 

(1) two persons, one having wide experi- 
ence in matters of the kind in dispute and 
the other having legal standing and experi- 
ence, nominated by the exporting countries; 

(u) two such persons nominated by the 
importing countries; and 

(ut) a chairman selected unanimously by 
the four persons nominated under (i) and 
(11) or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) Persons from countries whose Govern- 
ments are parties to this Convention shall 
be eligible to serve on the advisory panel. 
Persons appointed to the advisory panel shall 
act in their personal capacities and without 
instructions from any Government. 

(c) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Council. 

(4) The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefore shall be submitted to 
the Council which, after considering all the 
e information, shall decide the dis- 
pute. 

(5) Any complaint that any exporting or 
importing country has failed to fulfill its ob- 
ligations under this Convention shall, at the 
request of the country making the complaint, 
be referred to the Council, which shall make 
& decision on the matter. 

(6) Any finding that an exporting or im- 
porting country is in breach of this Conven- 
tion shall specify the nature of the breach 
and if the breach involves default by that 
country in its obligations under Article 4 or 
5, the extent of such default. 

(7) Subject to the provisions of Article 20, 
if the Council finds that an exporting coun- 
try or an importing country has committed 
a breach of this Convention it may deprive 
the country concerned of its voting rights 
until it fulfills its obligations or expel that 
country from participation in this Conven- 
tion. 

Article 23 
Annual review of the world grains situation 


(1) (a) In the furtherance of the objectives 
of this Convention as set forth in Article 1, 
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the Council shall annually review the world 
grains situation and shall inform member 
countries of the effects upon the interna- 
tional trade in grains of the facts which 
emerge from the review, in order that these 
effects be kept in mind by these countries in 
determining and administering their internal 
agricultural and price policies. 

(b) The review shall be carried out in the 
light of information obtainable in relation to 
national production, stocks, consumption, 
prices and trade, including both commercial 
and special transactions, of grains. 

(c) Each member country may submit to 
the Council information which is relevant 
to the annual review of the world grains sit- 
uation and is not already available to the 
Council either directly or through the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 

(2) In carrying out the annual review, 
the Council shall consider the means 
through which the consumption of grains 
may be increased, and may undertake, in co- 
operation with member countries, studies of 
such matters as: 

(a) factors affecting the consumption of 
grains in various countries; and 

(b) means of achieving increased con- 
sumption, particularly in countries where 
the possibility of increased consumption is 
found to exist. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article, the 
Council shall pay due regard to work done 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations and other intergovern- 
mental organizations, in order in particular 
to avoid duplication of work, and may, with- 
out prejudice to the generality of paragraph 
(1) of Article 35, make such arrangements 
regarding co-operation in any of its activi- 
ties as it considers desirable with such inter- 
governmental organizations and also with 
any Governments of Members of the United 
Nations or the specialized agencies not par- 
ties to this Convention which have a sub- 
stantial interest in the international trade 
in grains. 

(4) Nothing in this Article shall prejudice 
the complete liberty of action of any mem- 
ber country in the determination and ad- 
ministration of its internal agricultural and 
price policies. 

Article 24 


Guidelines relating to concessional 
transactions 


(1) Member countries undertake to con- 
duct any concessional transactions in grains 
in such a way as to avoid harmful interfer- 
ence with normal patterns of production and 
international commercial trade, 

(2) To this end member countries shall 
undertake appropriate measures to ensure 
that concessional transactions are additional 
to commercial sales which could reasonably 
be anticipated in the absence of such trans- 
actions. Such measures shall be consistent 
with the Principles of Surplus Disposal and 
Guiding Lines recommended by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions and may provide that a specified level 
of commercial imports of wheat, agreed with 
the recipient country, be maintained on a 
global basis by that country. In establishing 
or adjusting this level full regard shall be 
had to the commercial import levels in a 
representative period and to the economic 
circumstances of the recipient country, in- 
cluding in particular, its balance of pay- 
ments situation. 

(3) Member countries when engaging in 
concessional export transactions shall con- 
sult with exporting member countries whose 
commercial sales might be affected by such 
transactions, to the maximum possible ex- 
tent before such arrangements are concluded 
with recipient countries. 

(4) The Executive Committee shall fur- 
nish an annual report to the Council on de- 
velopments in concessional transactions in 
wheat. 
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Part Il1l—Administration 
Article 25 
Constitution of the Council 


(1) The International Wheat Council, es- 
tablished by the International Wheat Agree- 
ment 1949, shall continue in being for the 
purpose of administering this Convention, 
with the membership, powers and functions 
provided in this Convention. 

(2) Each member country shall be a vot- 
ing member of the Council and may be rep- 
resented at its meeting by one delegate, 
alternates, and advisers, 

(8) Such intergovernmental organizations 
as the Council may decide to invite to any 
of its meetings, may each have one nonvoting 
representative in attendance at those meet- 
ings. 

(4) The Council shall elect a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman who shall hold office for 
one crop year. The Chairman shall have no 
vote and the Vice-Chairman shall have no 
vote while acting as Chairman. 

Article 26 
Powers and functions of the Council 

(1) The Council shall establish its rules 
of procedure. 

(2) The Council shall keep such records 
as are required by the terms of this Conven- 
tion and may keep such other records as it 
considers desirable. 

(3) The Council shall publish an annual 
report and may also publish any other in- 
formation (including, in particular, its an- 
nual review or any part or summary thereof) 
concerning matters within the scope of this 
Convention. 

(4) In addition to the powers and func- 
tions specified in this Convention the Coun- 
cil shall have such other powers and per- 
form such other functions as are necessary 
to carry out the terms of this Convention. 

(5) The Council may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the import- 
ing countries, delegate the exercise of any 
of its powers or functions. The Council may 
at any time revoke such delegation by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. Subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 9, any decision made under 
any powers or functions delegated by the 
Council in accordance with this paragraph 
shall be subject to review by the Council at 
the request of any exporting or importing 
country made within a period which the 
Council shall prescribe. Any decision, in re- 
spect of which no request for review has 
been made within the prescribed period, 
shall be binding on all member countries. 

(6) In order to enable the Council to dis- 
charge its functions under this Convention, 
member countries undertake to make avail- 
able and supply such statistics and informa- 
tion as are necessary for this purpose. 

Article 27 
Votes 


(1) The exporting countries shall together 
hold 1000 votes and the importing countries 
shall together hold 1000 votes. 

(2) At the beginning of the first session 
of the Council held under this Convention, 
the exporting countries which have by that 
date deposited instruments of ratification, 
acceptance, approval or accession or declara- 
tions of provisional application shall divide 
the votes of the exporting countries among 
them as they shall decide and the importing 
countries fulfilling the same condition shall 
similarly divide their votes. 

(3) Any exporting country may authorize 
any other exporting country, and any im- 
porting country may authorize any other 
importing country, to represent its interests 
and to exercise its yotes at any meeting or 
meetings of the Council. Satisfactory evi- 
dence of such authorization shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council. 

(4) If at any meeting of the Council an 
importing country or an exporting country 
is not represented by an accredited delegate 
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and has not authorized another country to 
exercise its votes in accordance with para- 
graph (3) of this Article, and if at the date 
of any meeting any country has forfeited, 
has been deprived of, or has recovered its 
votes under any provisions of this Conven- 
tion, the total votes to be exercised by the 
exporting countries shall be adjusted to a 
figure equal to the total of votes to be exer- 
cised at that meeting by the importing coun- 
tries and redistributed among exporting 
countries in proportion to their votes. 

(5) Whenever any country becomes or 
ceases to be a party to this Convention sub- 
sequent to the date of the Council session 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this Article, 
the Council shall redistribute the votes of 
the other exporting or importing countries, 
as the case may be, proportionally to the 
number of votes held by each such country 
or, with respect to exporting countries, as 
otherwise agreed. 

(6) No member country shall have less 
than one vote and there shall be no frac- 
tional votes. 

Article 28 


Seat, sessions and quorum 


(1) The seat of the Council shall be 
London unless the Council decides otherwise. 

(2) The Council shall meet at least once 
during each half of each crop year and at 
such other times as the Chairman may de- 
cide, or as otherwise required by this Con- 
vention. 

(3) The Chairman shall convene a Ses- 
sion of the Council if so requested by (a) 
five countries or (b) one or more countries 
holding a total of not less than ten per cent 
of the total votes or (c) the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

(4) The presence of delegates with a 
majority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing countries prior to any ad- 
justment of votes under Article 27 shall be 
necesary to constitute a quorum at any 
meeting of the Council. 


Article 29 
Decisions 


(1) Except where otherwise specified in 
this Convention, decisions of the Council 
shall be by a majority of the votes cast by the 
exporting countries and a majority of the 
votes cast by the importing countries, 
counted separately. 

(2) Each member country undertakes to 
accept as binding all decisions of the Coun- 
cil under provisions of this Convention. 


Article 30 
Executive Committee 


(1) The Council shall establish an Execu- 
tive Committee. The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be not more than four 
exporting countries elected annually by the 
exporting countries and not more than eight 
importing countries elected annually by the 
importing countries. The Council shall ap- 
point the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and may appoint a Vice-Chairman. 

(2) The Executive Committee shall be 
responsible to and work under the general 
direction of the Council. It shall have such 
powers and functions as are expressly as- 
signed to it under this Convention and such 
other powers and functions as the Council 
may delegate to it under paragraph (5) of 
Article 26. 

(3) The exporting countries on the Exec- 
utive Committee shall have the same total 
number of votes as the importing countries. 
The votes of the exporting countries on the 
Executive Committee shall be divided among 
them as they shall decide, provided that no 
such exporting country shall have more than 
forty per cent of the total votes of those 
exporting countries. The votes of the im- 
porting countries on the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be divided among them as they 
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shall decide, provided that no such importing 
country shall have more than forty per cent 
of the total votes of those importing coun- 
tries. 

(4) The Council shall prescribe rules of 
procedure regarding voting in the Executive 
Committee and may make such other provi- 
sion regarding rules of procedure in the 
Executive Committee as it thinks fit, A de- 
cision of the Executive Committee shall re- 
quire the same majority of votes as this Con- 
vention prescribes for the Council when 
making a decision on a similar matter. 

(5) Any exporting or importing country 
which is not a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee may participate, without voting, in 
the discussion of any question before the 
Executive Committee whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that country 
are affected, 

Article 31 


Prices Review Committee 


(1) The Council shall establish a Prices 
Review Committee consisting of a maximum 
of 18 members. The members of the Com- 
mittee shall include the European Economic 
Community and at least five other importing 
countries and five other exporting countries 
chosen annually by the importing and ex- 
porting countries respectively. Any addi- 
tional importing and exporting countries 
shall be similarly chosen. The Council shall 
appoint the Chairman of the Committee and 
may appoint a Vice-Chairman. 

(2) Any member country which is not a 
member of the Committee may participate 
in the discussion of any question before the 
Committee whenever the latter considers 
that the interests of that country are di- 
rectly affected. 

(3) The Prices Review Committee shall 
have such powers and functions as are ex- 
pressly assigned to it under this Conven- 
tion and such other powers and functions 
as the Council may delegate to it under 
paragraph (5) of Article 26. 

(4) The Committee shall reach its con- 
clusions by agreement. Agreement on a mat- 
ter under discussion by the Committee shall 
be understood to have been reached if the 
conclusion is not disputed by any member of 
the Committee having a direct interest in 
the matter. A conclusion shall be regarded 
as disputed if the country challenging the 
conclusion declares its intention to refer the 
matter to the Council. 

(5) The Committee’s conclusions shall be 
communicated to all member countries. 

(6) If the Committee fails to reach agree- 
ment, a meeting of the Council shall be con- 
vened. All decisions of the Council on issues 
arising out of the Prices Review Commit- 
tee shall be by a two-thirds majority of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and 
a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by 
the importing countries, counted separately. 

(7) The Prices Review Committee shall 
establish a Sub-Committee on Prices, which 
shall consist of representatives of not more 
than four exporting countries and not more 
than four importing countries. Member coun- 
tries shall have particular regard to the tech- 
nical qualifications of representatives nomi- 
nated by them. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee shall be appointed by the Council. 

(8) The Sub-Committee on Prices shall 
assist the Secretariat in keeping market 
prices for wheat under continuous review 
and in computing minimum and maximum 
prices as provided for under this Convention, 
The Sub-Committee shall give technical ad- 
vice to the Prices Review Committee and the 
Council in accordance with the relevant Arti- 
cles of this Convention, and on such other 
matters as that Committee or the Council 
may refer to it. The Sub-Committee shall in 
particular immediatly inform the Executive 
Secretary whenever in its opinion an export- 
ing country is making any wheat available 
for purchase by importing countries at a 
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price near the maximum price. The Sub- 
Committee shall in the exercise of its func- 
tions under this paragraph, take into account 
any representations made by any member 
country, 
Article 32 
The Secretariat 


(1) The Council shall have a Secretariat 
consisting of an Executive Secretary, who 
shall be its chief administrative officer, and 
such staff as may be required for the work of 
the Council and its Committees. 

(2) The Council shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Secretary who shall be responsible for 
the performance of the duties devolving upon 
the Secretariat in the administration of this 
Convention and for the performance of such 
other duties as are assigned to him by the 
Council and its Committees. 

(3) The staff shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in accordance with regula- 
tions established by the Council. 

(4) It shall be a condition of employment 
of the Executive Secretary and of the staff 
that they do not hold or shall cease to hold 
financial interest in the trade in wheat and 
that they shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions regarding their duties under this Con- 
vention from any Government or from any 
other authority external to the Council. 


Article 33 
Privileges and immunities 


(1) The Council shall have in the territory 
of each member country, to the extent con- 
sistent with its laws, such legal capacity as 
may be necessary for the exercise of its func- 
tions under this Convention. 

(2) The Government of the territory in 
which the seat of the Council is situated 
(hereinafter referred to as “the host Govern- 
ment”) shall conclude with the Council an 
international agreement relating to the 
status, privileges and immunities of the 
Council, its Executive Secretary and its staff 
and of representatives of member countries 
at meetings convened by the Council. 

(3) The agreement envisaged in paragraph 
(2) of this Article shall be independent of 
the present Convention. It shall however 
terminate: 

(a) by agreement between the host Gov- 
ernment and the Council, or 

(b) in the event of the seat of the Council 
being moved from the territory of the host 
Government, or 

(c) in the event of the Council ceasing to 
exist. 

(4) Pending the entry into force of the 
agreement envisaged in paragraph (2) of 
this Article, the host Government shall 
grant exemption from taxation on the assets, 
income and other property of the Council 
and on remuneration paid by the Council 
to its employees other than nationals of 
the member country in whose territory the 
seat of the Council is situated. 


Article 34 
Finance 


(1) The expenses of delegations to the 
Council and of representatives on its Com- 
mittees and Sub-Committees shall be met by 
their respective Governments. The other ex- 
penses necessary for the administration of 
this Convention shall be met by annual 
contributions from the exporting and im- 
porting countries. The contribution of each 
such country for each crop year shall be in 
the proportion which the number of its votes 
bears to the total of the votes of the export- 
ing and importing countries at the begin- 
ning of that crop year. 

(2) At its first Session after this Conven- 
tion comes into force, the Council shall ap- 
prove its budget for the period ending 30 
June 1969 and assess the contribution to be 
paid by each exporting and importing 
country. 

(3) The Council shall, at a Session during 
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the second half of each crop year, approve its 
budget for the following crop year and assess 
the contribution to be paid by each exporting 
and importing country for that crop year. 

(4) The initial contribution of any export- 
ing country acceeding to this Convention un- 
der paragraph (2) of Article 38 shall be 
assessed by the Council on the basis of the 
votes to be distributed to it and the period 
remaining in the current crop year, but the 
assessments made upon other exporting and 
importing countries for the current crop 
year shall not be altered. 

(5) Contributions shall be payable im- 
mediately upon assessment. Any exporting or 
importing country failing to pay its con- 
tribution within one year of its assessment 
shall forfeit its voting rights until its con- 
tribution is paid, but shall not be relieved of 
its obligations under this Convention, nor 
shall it be deprived of any of its rights under 
this Convention unless the Council so 
decides. 

(6) The Council shall, each crop year, pub- 
lish an audited statement of its receipts and 
expenditures in the previous crop year. 

(7) The Council shall, prior to its dissolu- 
tion, provide for the settlement of its Habil- 
ities and the disposal of its records and assets. 


Article 35 


Co-operation with other intergovernmental 
organizations 

(1) The Council may make whatever ar- 
rangements are desirable for consultation 
and co-operation with the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies and with other intergov- 
ernmental organizations. 

(2) If the Council finds that any terms 
of this Convention are materially incon- 
sistent with such requirements as may be 
laid down by the United Nations or through 
its appropriate organs and specialized agen- 
cies regarding intergovernmental commodity 
agreements, the inconsistency shall be 
deemed to be a circumstance affecting ad- 
versely the operation of this Convention and 
the procedure prescribed in paragraphs (3), 
(4) and (5) of Article 41 shall be applied. 


Part IV—Final provisions 
Article 36 
Signature 


This Convention shall be open for signa- 
ture in Washington from 15 October 1967 
until and including 30 November 1967 

(a) by the Governments of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and its Mem- 
ber States provided they sign both this Con- 
vention and the Food Aid Convention, and 

(b) by other Governments listed in An- 
nexes A and B if they so wish. 

Article 37 
Ratification, acceptance or approval 

This Convention shall be subject to rati- 
fication, acceptance or approval by each sig- 
natory in accordance with its respective con- 
stitutional or institutional procedures, pro- 
vided that any Government required to sign 
the Food Aid Convention as a condition to 
signature of this Convention also ratifies, ac- 
cepts or approves the Food Aid Convention. 
Instruments of ratification, acceptance or 
approval shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America not 
later than 17 June 1968 except that the 
Council may grant one or more extensions 


of time to any signatory that has not depos- 
ited its instrument of ratification, acceptance 


or approval by that date. 
Article 38 
Accession 
(1) This Convention shall be open for 
accession 
(a) by the European Economic Commu- 
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nity and its Member States or by any other 
Government listed in Article 36(a) provided 
the Government also accedes to the Food 
Aid Convention, and 

(b) by other Governments listed in An- 
nexes A and B. 

Instruments of accession under this para- 
graph shall be deposited not later than 17 
June 1968 except that the Council may grant 
one or more extensions of time to any Gov- 
ernment that has not deposited its instru- 
ment of accession by that date. 

(2) The Council may by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by exporting countries and by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by importing coun- 
tries approve accession to this Convention 
by the Government of any Member of the 
United Nations or its s agencies 
on such conditions as the Council considers 
appropriate. 

(3) If any Government not listed in Annex 
A or B wishes to apply for accession to this 
Convention prior to its entry into force, and 
the Council chooses to receive and act on 
such application in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Article, the approval and 
conditions established by the Council shall 
be as valid under this Convention as if that 
action had been taken by the Council under 
this Convention after its entry into force. 

(4) Accession shall be effected by deposit 
of an instrument of accession with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

(5) Where, for the purposes of the opera- 
tion of this Convention, reference is made to 
countries listed in Annexes A or B, any coun- 
try the Government of which has acceded 
to this Convention on conditions prescribed 
by the Council in accordance with this Ar- 
ticle, shall be deemed to be listed in the ap- 
propriate Annex. 

Article 39 
Provisional application 

The European Economic Community and 
its Member States and any other Govern- 
ment listed in Article 36(a) may deposit with 
the Government of the United States of 
America a declaration of provisional applica- 
tion of this Convention provided it also de- 
posits a declaration of provisional applica- 
tion of the Food Aid Convention. Any other 
Government eligible to sign this Convention 
or whose application for accession is ap- 
proved by the Council may also deposit with 
the Government of the United States of 
America a declaration of provisional applica- 
tion. Any Government depositing such a dec- 
laration shall provisionally apply this Con- 
vention and be provisionally regarded as a 
party thereto provided that any Government 
listed in Article 36 (a) shall only be regarded 
as & provisional party to this Convention as 
long as it provisionally applies the Food Aid 
Convention, 

Article 40 
Entry into force 

(1) This Convention shall enter into force 
among those Governments that have depos- 
ited instruments of ratification, acceptance, 
approval or accession as follows: 

(a) on 18 June 1968 with respect to all 
provisions other than Articles 4 to 10 and 

(b) on 1 July 1968 with respect to Articles 
4 to 10 provided that the European Economic 
Community and its Member States and all 
other Governments listed in Article 36(a) 
have deposited such instruments or a dec- 
laration of provisional application by 17 June 
1968 and that the Food Aid Convention will 
enter into force on 1 July 1968. 

(2) This Convention shall enter into force 
for any Government that deposits an instru- 
ment of ratification, acceptance, approval or 
accession after 17 June 1968 on the date of 
such deposit except that no part of it shall 
enter into force for such a Government until 
that part enters into force for other Govern- 
ments under paragraph (1) or (3) of this 
Article. 

(3) If this Convention does not enter into 
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force in accordance with paragraph (1) of 
this Article the Governments which have de- 
posited instruments of ratification, accept- 
ance, approval or accession or declarations of 
provisional application may decide by mutual 
consent that it shall enter into force among 
those Governments that have deposited in- 
struments of ratification, acceptance, ap- 
proval or accession, provided the Food Aid 
Convention enters into force on the first date 
that all the provisions of this Convention 
are in force, or they may take whatever other 
action they consider the situation requires. 

(4) The Council may before this Conven- 
tion enters into force establish for any coun- 
try, in agreement with that country, the 
Percentage referred to in paragraph (2) of 
Article 4 in accordance with that paragraph, 
and shall at its first session after any part of 
this Convention comes into force so estab- 
lish the percentage for any member country 
for which a percentage has not been estab- 
lished. 

Article 41 


Duration, amendment and withdrawal 


(1) This Convention shall remain in force 
until and including 30 June 1971. 

(2) The Council shall, at such time as it 
considers appropriate, communicate to the 
member countries its recommendations re- 
garding renewal or replacement of this Con- 
vention. The Council may invite any Govern- 
ment of a Member of the United Nations or 
the specialized agencies not party to this 
Convention which has a substantial interest 
in the international trade in wheat to par- 
ticipate in any of its discussions under this 

ph. 

(3) The Council may recommend an 
amendment of this Convention to the mem- 
ber countries. 

(4) The Council may fix a time within 
which each member country shall notify the 
Government of the United States of America 
whether or not it accepts the amendment. 
The amendment shall become effective upon 
its acceptance by exporting countries which 
hold two-thirds of the votes of the exporting 
countries and by importing countries which 
hold two-thirds of the votes of the import- 
ing countries. 

(5) Any member country which has not 
notified the Government of the United States 
of America of its acceptance of an amend- 
ment by the date on which such amendment 
becomes effective may, after giving such writ- 
ten notice of withdrawal to the Government 
of the United States of America as the Coun- 
cil may require in each case, withdraw from 
this Convention at the end of the current 
crop year, but shall not thereby be released 
from any obligations under this Convention 
which have not been discharged by the end 
of that crop year. Any such withdrawing 
country shall not be bound by the provisions 
of the amendment occasioning its with- 
drawal. 

(6) Any member country which considers 
its interests to be seriously prejudiced by 
the non-participation in this Convention of 
any Government listed in Article 36(a) 
may withdraw from this Convention by giv- 
ing written notice of withdrawal to the 
Government of the United States of America 
before 1 July 1968. If an extension of time 
has been granted by the Council under Ar- 
ticle 37 or 38, notice of withdrawal in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph may be given 
before the expiry of 14 days after the exten- 
sion granted. 

(7) Any member country which considers 
its national security to be endangered by 
the outbreak of hostilities may withdraw 
from this Convention by giving thirty days’ 
written notice of withdrawal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or may 
apply in the first instance to the Council 
for the suspension of any or all of its obliga- 
tions under this Convention, 

(8) Any exporting country which consid- 
ers its interests to be seriously prejudiced 
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by the withdrawal from this Convention of 
any importing country holding not less than 
50 votes or any importing country which 
considers its interests to be seriously prej- 
udiced by the withdrawal from this Con- 
vention of any exporting country holding 
not less than 50 votes may withdraw from 
this Convention by giving written notice of 
withdrawal to the Government of the United 
States of America before the expiry of 14 days 
from the withdrawal of the country which is 
considered to cause such serious prejudice. 
Article 42 
Territorial application 

(1) Any Government may, at the time of 
signature or ratification, acceptance, approv- 
al, provisional application of or accession to 
this Convention, declare that its rights and 
obligations under this Convention shall not 
apply in respect of all or any of the non- 
metropolitan territories for the international 
relations of which it is responsible. 

(2) With the exception of territories in 
respect of which a declaration has been made 
in accordance with paragraph (1) of this 
Article, the rights and obligations of any 
Government under this Convention shall ap- 
ply in respect of all non-metropolitan terri- 
tories for the international relations of which 
that Government is responsible. 

(3) Any Government may, at any time after 
its ratification, acceptance, approval, provi- 
sional application of or accession to this Con- 
vention, by notification to the Government 
of the United States of America, declare that 
its rights and obligations under this Conven- 
tion shall apply in respect of all or any of the 
non-metropolitan territories regarding which 
it has made a declaration in accordance with 
paragraph (1) of this Article. 

(4) Any Government may, by giving noti- 
fication of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States of America, withdraw from 
this Convention separately in respect of all or 
any of the non-metropolitan territories for 
whose international relations it is responsi- 
ble. 

(5) For the purpose of the establishment 
of datum quantities under Article 15 and the 
redistribution of votes under Article 27, 
any change in the application of this Con- 
vention in accordance with this Article shall 
be regarded as a change in participation in 
this Convention in such manner as may be 
appropriate to the circumstances. 

Article 43 
Notification by depositary authority 

The Government of the United States of 
America as the depositary authority will 
notify all signatory and acceding Govern- 
ments of each signature, ratification, accept- 
ance, approval, provisional application of, 
and accession to, this Convention, as well as 
each notification and notice received under 
Article 41 and each declaration and notifica- 
tion received under Article 42. 

Article 44 

Relationship of preamble to Convention 

This Convention includes the Preamble to 
the International Grains Arrangement 1967, 

In witness whereof the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorized to this effect by 
their respective Governments, have signed 
this Convention on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signature. 

The texts of this Convention in the Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and Spanish languages 
shall all be equally authentic. The originals 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
which shall transmit certified copies thereof 
to each signatory and acceding Government. 


ANNEX A 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, European 
Economic Community, Greece, Mexico, 


Spain, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United States of America. 
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India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Japan, 
Kingdom of the Netherlands (with respect to 
the interests of Netherlands Antilles and 


Surinam). 
Republic of Korea, Lebanon, Libya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, 


Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Portugal, Romania. 

Republic of San Marino, Saudi Arabia, 
Sierra Leone, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Switzerland, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, Vatican City, Venezuela, Republic 
of Viet-nam, Western Samoa, Yugoslovia. 

FOOD AID CONVENTION 
Article I 
Objective 

The objective of this Convention is to 
carry out a food aid programme with the 
help of contributions for the benefit of de- 
veloping countries, 

Article II 
International food aid 

(1) The countries party to this Conven- 
tion agree to contribute wheat, coarse grains, 
or the cash equivalent thereof, as aid to the 
developing countries, to an amount of 4.5 
million metric tons of grain annually. Grains 
covered by the programme shall be suitable 
for human consumption and of an accept- 
able type and quality. 

(2) The minimum contribution of each 
pete aby party to this Convention is fixed as 
follows: 


Percent Metric tons 
(thousands) 
United States 42.0 1,890 
nada 11.0 495 
5.0 225 
Argentina 36 23 
European Economic Com- 

. 23.0 1,035 
United Kingdom. . 5.0 225 
Switzerland. S 32 
Sweden.. 1.2 54 
Denmark. .& 27 
Norway... 33 14 
Finland. 3 14 
r 5. 0 225 


Countries acceding to this Convention 
shall make contributions on such a basis as 
may be agreed. 

(3) The contribution of a country making 
the whole or part of its contribution to the 
programme in the form of cash shall be cal- 
culated by evaluating the quantity deter- 
mined for that country (or that portion of 
the quantity not contributed in grain) at 
US $1.73 per bushel. 

(4) Food aid in the form of grain shall be 
supplied on the following terms: 

(a) sales for the currency of the import- 
ing country which is not transferable and is 
not convertible into currency or goods and 
services for use by the contributing country. 

(b) a gift of grain or a monetary grant 
used to purchase grain for the importing 
country. 

Grain purchases shall be made from par- 
ticipating countries. In the use of grant 
funds, special regard shall be had to facili- 
tating grain exports of developing member 
countries. To this end priority shall be given 
so that not less than 25 per cent of the cash 


Under exceptional circumstances an ex- 
ceptlon of not more than 10 per cent could 


be granted. 
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contribution to purchase grain for food ald 
or that part of such contribution required 
to purchase 200,000 metric tons of grain 
shall be used to purchase grains produced in 
developing countries. Contributions in the 
form of grains shall be placed in f.o.b. for- 
ward position by donor countries. 

(5) Countries party to this Convention 
may, in respect of their contribution to the 
food aid programme, specify a recipient 
country or countries. 

Article IIT 
Food aid committee 


(1) There shall be established a Food Aid 
Committee whose membership shall consist 
of countries listed in Article VI of this Con- 
vention and of other countries that accede 
to this Convention. The Committee shall 
appoint a Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

(2) The Committee may when appropriate 
invite representatives of the Secretariats of 
other international organizations whose 
membership is limited to Governments that 
are also Members of the United Nations or 
its specialized agencies to attend as observers, 

(3) The Committee shall: 

(a) receive regular reports from contribut- 
ing countries on the amount, content, chan- 
nelling and terms of their food aid contribu- 
tions under this Convention; 

(b) keep under review the purchase of 
grains financed by cash contributions with 
particular reference to the obligation in the 
second paragraph of Article II (4) concern- 
ing purchase of grain from developing par- 
ticipating countries. 

(4) The Committee shall: 

(a) examine the way in which the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the food programme 
have been fulfilled; 

(b) exchange information on a regular 
basis on the functioning of the food ar- 
rangements under this Convention, in par- 
ticular, where information is available, on 
its effects on food production in recipient 
countries. 

The Committee shall report as necessary. 

(5) The Committee may at any time make 
arrangements for an exchange of views, par- 
ticularly in order to deal with emergency 
conditions. 

(6) For the purposes of paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of this Article the Committee may 
receive information from recipient countries 
and may consult with them, 

Article IV 
Administrative provisions 

The Food Aid Committee as set up ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article III shall 
use the services of the Secretariat of the 
International Wheat Council for the per- 
formance of such administrative duties as 
the Committee may request including the 
processing and distribution of documenta- 
tion and reports. 

Article V 


Defaults and disputes 


In the case of a dispute concerning the 
interpretation or application of this Con- 
vention or of a default in obligations 

(a) examine the way in which the obli- 
gations undertaken under the food aid pro- 
gramme have been fulfilled; 

(b) exchange information on a regular 
basis on the functioning of the food aid ar- 
rangements under this Convention, in par- 
ticular, where information is available, on 
its effects or food production in recipient 
countries. 

The Committee shall report as necessary. 

(5) The Committee may at any time make 
arrangements for an exchange of views, par- 
ticularly in order to deal with emergency 
conditions. 

(6) For the purposes of paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of this Article the Committee may 
receive information from recipient coun- 
tries and may consult with them. 
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Article VI 
Signature 


This Convention shall be open for signa- 
ture in Washington from 15 October 1967 
until and including 30 November 1967 by the 
Governments of Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Finland, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and by the European Eco- 
nomic Community and its Member States, 
provided they sign both this Convention and 
the Wheat Trade Convention. 


Article VII 
Ratification, acceptance or approval 


This Convention shall be subject to rati- 
fication, acceptance or approval by each sig- 
natory in accordance with its respective con- 
stitutional or institutional procedures, pro- 
vided that it also ratifies, accepts or ap- 
proves the Wheat Trade Convention. Instru- 
ments of ratification, acceptance or approval 
shall be deposited with the Government of 
the United States of America not later than 
1 July 1968 except that the Food Aid Com- 
mittee may grant one or more extensions of 
time to any signatory that has not deposited 
its instrument of ratification, acceptance or 
approval by that date. 


Article VIII 
Accession 


(1) This Convention shall be open for ac- 
cession by the European Economic Commit- 
tee and its Member States or by any other 
Government listed in Article VI provided the 
Government also accedes to the Wheat Trade 
Convention. Instruments of accession under 
this paragraph shall be deposited not later 
than 1 July 1968 except that the Food Aid 
Committee may grant one or more extensions 
of time to any Government that has not 
deposited its instrument of accession by that 
date. 

(2) The Food Aid Committee may approve 
accession to this Convention by the Govern- 
ment of any Member of the United Nations 
or its specialized agencies on such conditions 
as the Food Aid Committee considers appro- 
priate. 

(3) If any Government not referred to in 
Article VI wishes to apply for accession to 
this Convention prior to its entry into force, 
the signatories to this Convention may ap- 
prove accession on such conditions as they 
consider appropriate. Any such approval and 
conditions shall be as valid under this Con- 
vention as if this action had been taken by 
the Food Aid Committee after the entry into 
force of this Convention, 

(4) Accession shall be effected by deposit 
of an instrument of accession with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


Article IX 
Provisional application 


The European Economic Community and 
its Member States and any other Govern- 
ment listed in Article VI may deposit with 
the Government of the United States of 
America a declaration of provisional appli- 
cation of this Convention, provided it also 
deposits a declaration of provisional appli- 
cation of the Wheat Trade Convention. Any 
other Government whose application for ac- 
cession is approved may also deposit with the 
Government of the United States of America 
a declaration of provisional application. Any 
Government depositing such a declaration 
shall provisionally apply this Convention and 
be provisionally regarded as a party thereto. 

Article X 
Entry into force 

(1) This Convention shall enter into force 
on 1 July 1968 among those Governments 
that have deposited instruments of ratifica- 
tion, acceptance, approval or accession by 
that date provided that the European Eco- 
nomic Community and its Member States 
and all other Governments listed in Arti- 
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cle VI have deposited such instruments or a 
declaration of provisional application by that 
date and that all the provisions of the Wheat 
Trade Convention are in force. This Conven- 
tion shall enter into force for any other 
Government that deposits an instrument of 
ratification, acceptance, approval or accession 
after the Convention enters into force on 
the date of such deposit. 

(2) If this Convention does not enter into 
force on 1 July 1968 the Governments which 
by that date have deposited instruments of 
ratification, acceptance, approval or accession 
or declarations of provisional application 
may decide by mutual consent that it shall 
enter into force among those Governments 
that have deposited instruments of ratifica- 
tion, acceptance, approval or accession, pro- 
vided that all the provisions of the Wheat 
Trade Convention are in force, or they may 
take whatever other action they consider the 
situation requires. 


Article XI 
Duration 


This Convention shall be effective for a 
three-year period. 


Article XII 
Notification by depositary authority 


The Government of the United States of 
America as the depositary authority will 
notify all signatory and acceding Govern- 
ments of each signature, ratification, accept- 
ance, approval, provisional application of, 
and accession to, this Convention. 


Article XIII 
Relationship of preamble to Convention 


This Convention includes the Preamble to 
the International Grains Arrangement 1967. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, having 
been duly authorized to this effect by their 
respective Governments, have signed this 
Convention on the dates appearing opposite 
their signatures. 

The texts of this Convention in the English 
French, Russian and Spanish languages shall 
be equally authentic. The originals shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America, which shall 
transmit certified copies thereof to each sig- 
natory and acceding Government. 


INTERPRETATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 1967 


The following document sets out certain 
interpretations which were agreed during 
the International Wheat Conference 1967. 


Wheat Trade Convention 
Article 10—Status of the E.E.C. 


Concerning paragraph (2) of Article 10, 
the representative of the European Eco- 
nomic Community explained that notwith- 
standing the fact that the Community as- 
sumed no quantitative commitment under 
the provisions of Article 5, it nevertheless 
undertook, to the extent supplies were avail- 
able for export, to conduct its export opera- 
tions with equivalent effect in the circum- 
stances of a maximum price declaration con- 
cerning E.E.C. wheat and would have full 
regard to the structure of its trade with the 
countries which are members of the Con- 
vention. 

Food Aid Convention 
Article II—International food aid 

The Conference declared that the member 
countries should take the greatest care in 
order to ensure that the fulfillment of the 
food aid obligations under the Food Aid Con- 
vention should not introduce interference 
with free and fair competition in shipping. 

Paragraph (3): Contributing countries, 
unless making available as food aid domestic 
grain suitable for human consumption and 
of an acceptable type and quality, shall 
evaluate their quantitative commitments 
under paragraph (2), or that part of their 
quantitative commitments not contributed 
in domestic grain, on the basis of US$1.73 
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per bushel and shall make available grains 
or cash in relation to the value so deter- 
mined. 

Paragraph (4)—Second part: In the sec- 
ond and third sentences of the second part of 
this paragraph the words “developing mem- 
ber countries” and “developing countries” 
shall be taken to mean “developing partici- 
pating countries”. 

Paragraph (5): Countries party to the 
Food Aid Convention may, if they so wish, in 
respect of their commitments to the Food 
Aid Programme contribute through an inter- 
national organization such as the World 
Food Programme, or bi-laterally. 


DRAZA MIHAJLOVIC: YUGOSLAVIAN 
MARTYR 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. RARICK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, last week’s 
leading social event here in Washington, 
D.C., was the gala celebration at the 
Yugoslavian Embassy of the anniversary 
of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
takeover. 

According to the banner-lined account 
in the society section of the local news- 
paper, some 700 guests were present, in- 
cluding Dean Rusk and his wife, and 
other U.S. dignitaries. 

Have our people forgotten history so 
readily that we now turn our backs on 
the past to fraternize with the bloody 
slaughter of millions of human souls and 
those who even today enslave millions? 

The Yugoslavian Ambassador Crno- 
brnja is a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of his 
country. He is in our country as the 
Communist agent of his boss, Marshal 
Tito, who butchered as many Yugoslavs 
as did the legions of Hitler. Are we to 
teach hate of Hitler but encourage ad- 
miration for Tito? 

How could any thinking American 
toast the Yugoslav dictatorship knowing 
of the blood bath suffered by our allies 
of World War Il—those Christian cet- 
niks and their leader Draza Mihajlovic 
at the hands of the Soviet puppet, Tito? 

The facts from history strangely dis- 
appear in time. Books are burned, facts 
deleted, the truth—unfavorable to com- 
munism—is suppressed. Far too few re- 
member even the name of Mihajlovic 
and his fate for being an ally to the 
West—his betrayal to his death. 

Some 432 American airmen shot down 
by the Nazis over Yugoslavia live today 
because they were rescued by Mihajlovic. 
Are we to conclude that his efforts were 
for naught, to be so easily forgotten that 
our Government and people now toast 
the success of his assassins and mur- 
derers? Can any government or regime 
founded on violence and programed 
genocide become legitimate or is gang- 
sterism under any name to remain gang- 
sterism? 

Mihajlovic and his cetniks preferred 
death to living under the domination of 
either Hitler or Tito. 

So that our colleagues may amply re- 
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fresh themselves on the background of 
the present so-called Socialist Republic 
of Yugoslavia, which was established by 
the massacre of thousands of Christian 
anti-Communists, I insert an official 
study by the subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary cap- 
tioned, “Yugoslav Communism—A Criti- 
cal Study,” followed by the society news 
account from the Washington Evening 
Star of November 30, as follows: 
YUGOSLAV CoMMUNISM—A CRITICAL STUDY 


(Prepared for the Subcommittee to investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, October 18, 1961) 


Resistance 
CETNICI AND DRAZA MIHAILOVIC 


As soon as the unconditional surrender of 
the Yugoslav army on June 15, 1941, was 
accepted by the Germans, and while the Axis 
forces were busy gathering Yugoslav soldiers 
and sending them to prisoner-of-war camps, 
some groups of patriotic officers who refused 
to accept the capitulation took to the hills 
and woods with their small detachments and 
light armament. With the arrival of civilian 
refugees fleeing from the ustase, these groups 
soon expanded. A colonel of the former 
Yugoslav General Staff, Draza Mihailovic, 
united the groups under his command and 
began to harass the occupying troops in Bos- 
nia and Serbia. These patriots called them- 
selves cetnici, In May, 1941, Colonel Mihailo- 
vic established his headquarters in Ravna 
Gora in western Serbia. Mihallovic's prestige 
was greatly increased among the civilian 
population and his cetnici when he was pro- 
moted to general and appointed Minister of 
War of the Royal Yugoslav Government in 
exile, From April to October, 1941, the cetnici 
made serious trouble for the Germans by 
attacking and disorganizing their armed 
forces and military transports, and for 
Croatian ustase who persecuted the Serbian 
population in Croatia, Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina, It must be noted that, while Com- 
munist partisan units which had come into 
existence after the invasion of Russia, also 
participated in the fighting, it was primarily 
the cetnici who fought the Germans. “For 
almost three months the better part of Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia, and Bosnia was in the hands 
of the insurgents,” + 

However, German and Italian reprisals 
on the civilian population were horrible. 
With his decree “Nacht und Nebel” Hitler 
ordered reprisals hitherto unknown in 
modern European history; 100 Yugoslavs 
were to be executed for every German killed, 
and 50 for every German wounded. The Ger- 
mans began to shoot hostages en masse, 400 
to 500 at a time, and to deport civilian pop- 
ulation by the thousands.“ 


Martin, op. cit., p. 127. 

2 Churchill, Second W. W., V. pp. 461-462. 
Cf. also Görlitz, op. cit., L. p. 183. 

*On the basis of Hitler’s decree, the Chief 
of the OKW (Oberkommando der Wehr- 
macht), Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, is- 
sued his famous “Richtlinien fur die Verfol- 
gung von Straftaten gegen das Reich oder 
die Besatzungsmacht in den besetzten Gebie- 
ten vom 7, Dezember 1941.” Document 090L, 
International Military Tribunal, Nuremberg, 
Trial of Major War Criminals***, 
XXXVI, pp. 570-576. 

The German diplomatic and economic 
coordinator for the Balkan area, Hermann 
Neubacher, published a telegram which he 
had sent to the German Foreign Minister. It 
reads in part: “Political consequences of such 
misadventures are * * * catastrophic. It is 
clear madness to massacre babies, children, 
women and the aged because heavily-armed 
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An attack by cetnici and partisans, on 
October 16, 1941, against a train transporting 
German troops near Kragujevac, which re- 
sulted in about 100 Germans killed and about 
50 wounded, was the pretext for frightful 
reprisals. The Germans first completely 
destroyed three nearby villages, Meckovac, 
Marsic and Grosnica, killing at least 266 
inhabitants. Then they gathered the popula- 
tion of the town of Kragujevac and its sur- 
rounding area, including people over seventy 
years old and all pupils from the fifth grade 
on of the local G um and normal 
school, together with their professors, led 
them by groups of several hundreds to the 
fields and machine-gunned them. According 
to an official statement, on October 20 and 
21, about seven thousand men and children 
were massacred.‘ Kragujevac had at that 
time, a population of about twenty thou- 
sand, On October 19 and 20, in another small 
town of about eight thousand population, 
Kraljevo, 2,300 civilians were executed for 
23 Germans killed. 

These reprisals carried out against villages 
and small towns had quite a different bear- 
ing on Mihallovie's and Tito's movements. 
While the sympathizers of Mihailovic were 
known by everybody, those of Tito always 
Operated surreptitiously. This is the reason 
why Germans picked hostages mainly from 
among non-Communists, On the other hand, 
the partisans themselves often raided the 
anti-Communist villages for supplies. The re- 
sult was that the villagers then joined the 
partisans from fear of German and Italian 
reprisals.5 

Winston Churchill justified British sup- 
port of Tito on the ground that the partisans 
were killing more Germans than the cetnici 
and that certain cetnik “commanders made 
accommodations with German and Italian 
troops to be left alone in certain mountain 
areas in return for doing little or nothing 
against the enemy.” “ 

The British insistence on “killing Ger- 
mans” at all times and under all circum- 
stances, was both inhuman and politically 
blind. To the resistance forces in France and 
Belgium and other North European coun- 
tries, the instructions were to lie low, to 
husband their forces, to avoid premature ac- 
tion that might bleed them, to prepare 
themselves for the final act of liberation. Ap- 
parently another standard applied to the 
Balkan peoples, The killing of one German 
soldier in Yugoslavia was of greater impor- 
tance than the massacre of 100 Yugoslav ci- 
villans in reprisal. 

While Tito may have killed somewhat more 
Germans than did Mihailovic, from the 
standpoint of military consequence this kill- 
ing of Germans added up to very little, Ger- 


red bandits took up by force quarters in their 
houses and because they killed two German 
soldiers in the vicinity of their village. Politi- 
cal consequences of this insane butchery 
without any doubt by far surpasses the effect 
of all propaganda efforts in our fight against 
communism.” Op. cit., p. 142. 

‘Yugoslavia. Drzavna komisija za utvrdji- 
vanje zlocina okupatora 1 njihovih pomagaca, 
Izvestaj Medjunarodnom vojnom sudu u 
Nurnbergu [Report to the International Mili- 

Tribunal in Nuremberg] (Beograd, 
1947), pp. 19-20. Cf. also Odbor za izgradnju 
spomen-parka oktobarskim zrtvama 1941 
godine u Kragujevcu, Zbornik dokumenata i 
materijala o Oktobarskom pokolju 1941 
godine u Kragujeveu [Collection of Docu- 
ments and Materials on the October 1941 
Massacre in Kragujevac] (Kragujevac, 1953); 
and Bosko Kostic, Za istoriju nasih dana; 
odlomci iz zapisa za vreme okupacije [For 
the History of Our Days; Fragments from the 
Notes during the Occupation] (Lille, 1949). 

ë Rendel, op cit., p. 227. Cf. also Pridonff, 
op. cit., p. 14. 

* Churchill, Second W.W., V, p. 462. 
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man losses in Yugoslavia during the occupa- 
tion were very light and, by and large, they 
moved their forces about at will. From the 
standpoint of political consequence, however, 
the strategy of “killing Germans” played di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists by 
provoking the Germans to mass reprisals. 
Every destroyed village meant so many more 
recruits for the partisan army. 

Neither Mihailovic nor any other national 
leader could have been indifferent to the 
mass reprisals that every anti-German action 
was bound to provoke. As Mihailovic saw it, 
he was performing a far greater service by 
tying down German divisions than the parti- 
sans were performing by killing a few Ger- 
mans here and a few Germans there. On this 
point, the record of the occupation will re- 
veal that, from the beginning of the war un- 
til the end, the Germans were obliged to 
maintain far more troops in Serbia proper, 
which was Mihailovic’s stronghold, than they 
maintained in the territory where the par- 
tisans were active. But despite mass re- 
prisals, Mihailovic did not hesitate to engage 
in action against the Germans when he felt 
that the objectives justified the sacrifice. 

In 1941, in 1942, and in the late 1943, cet- 
nici were engaged in large-scale actions 
against the Germans. However, from January 
to December 1944, having been under re- 
peated attacks by the partisans, who had 
been trained and equipped by the western 
Allies, Mihallovic's forces observed a more or 
less tacit truce with the Germans. But even 
during this period, cetnicl were performing 
acts of sabotage against German communica- 
tions, engaging in minor battles, and rescuing 
Allied airmen who were shot down in Yugo- 
slavia. A Canadian journalist, David Martin, 
who was the first western author, to study 
the problems of Yugoslav guerrilla fighting 
and its political intricacies, and who inter- 
viewed most of the members of the British 
and American military missions to Mihailo- 
vic’s headquarters and also a great number of 
Allied airmen rescued by Mihallovic's forces, 
describes how— 


“between August 9 and December 27, 1944, 
the American Air Crew Rescue Unit evacuated 
from Mihailovic’s territory 432 American air- 
men who had been shot down at various 
times in various parts of Yugoslavia, had 
been rescued by the Chetniks, and had been 
brought together at several concentration 
points where American aircraft could land. 
In addition to 432 Americans, the Rescue Unit 
evacuated 4 British airmen, 2 Canadians, 2 
Belgians, 30 Russians, and 76 Italians.” ! 
The same author vividly describes how, in 
October 1943, cetnici blew up three small rail- 
road bridges near the town Visegrad, in Bos- 
nia, overpowered an enemy garrison of more 
than 800 in Visegrad, destroyed another garri- 
son of 300 enemy troops at the main bridge 
itself and blew it up. The destruction of this 
500-foot double-track steel bridge “was prob- 
ably the biggest single bridge-busting job 
carried out by Balkan guerrillas during the 
war.”* British Brigadier Armstrong and 
American Colonel Albert Seitz e who had ar- 
rived at Mthailovic’s headquarters a few 
weeks earlier, in mid-September 1943, to as- 
sume command of the respective British and 
American military missions, were eye wit- 
nesses of the cetnik performance. They sent 
reports to their headquarters, What was their 
astonishment when, a few days later, they 
heard a B.B.C. broadcast which attributed 
the destruction of four bridges of the railroad 
Uzice-Visegrad to the partisans. Brigadier 


t Martin, op. cit., pp. 245-259. 
$ Ibid., 41. 


» Colonel Albert Seitz, who also organized 
the repatriation of American airmen from 
Yugoslavia, recorded his impressions on the 
cetnik movement in the book Mihailovic, 
Hoas or Hero? (Columbus, Ohio: Leigh 
House Publishers, 1953). 
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Armstrong asked the British command in 
Cairo to rectify the broadcast, but his request 
was ignored; B.B.C. reproduced instead a 
partisan communique, describing the action 
and giving it thus an apparent authenticity.” 

Additional testimony concerning the fight- 
ing of resistance forces in Yugoslavia was 
given by Colonel Robert McDowell, chief of 
the final American military mission to 
Mihailovic. The question of how much dam- 
age cetnici did to the German war machine 
was answered by Colonel McDowell thus: 

“On the basis of all the evidence available, 
it is my judgment that the Germans held 
greater hatred and fear of Mihailovic than of 
Tito and concentrated proportionally more 
Axis troops in cetnik than in partisan terri- 
tory. * * * The most important acts of sabo- 
tage against Axis communications were per- 
formed by Chetniks.” 1 

Mihailovic was not a politician. He was a 
Serbian patriot, and, as an officer, devoted to 
the king.” He depended on political advisers, 
all of whom, domestic and foreign, failed him 
terribly. 

Until the end of 1943, most of Mihailovic’s 
counsellors in the Serbian mountains had no 
program other than the restoration of the 
pre-war political order, viz Serbian hegem- 
ony in a unitary Yugoslavia, or rather, in a 
Greater Serbia, and revenge upon the Croats 
as a nation.“ The chief of Mihallovic's politi- 
cal committee was a rabid pan-Serb by the 
name of Dr. Molyevich”™ (Moljevic). Ser- 
bian cetnici rejected Yugoslavia and de- 
manded a ‘Great Serbia’ in which they could 
wreak vengeance on the non-Serbian popu- 


10 Martin, op. cit., p. 42. 

Other illuminating chapters on how the 
Communist propaganda, contributing to the 

of Tito and the belittling of 
Mihailovic, worked in London, and how the 
Allied military intelligence was falsified, are 
to be found in the same work, pp. 34-46, 84 
102, esp. 189 ff. 

u As quoted by Martin, ibid., p. 151. 

2 “Mihallovié was a patriot, but a Serb 
rather than a Yugoslav patriot,” writes Wolff 
in his The Balkans in Our Time, p. 207. 

Milhallovie himself admitted that “Destiny 
Was merciless toward me when it threw me 
into the most difficult whirlwinds; I wanted 
much, I began much, but the whirlwind, 
the world whirlwind, carried me and my 
work away.” As quoted by C. L. Sulzberger, 
“For Eden Destiny Held no Mercy,” The New 
York Times Book Review, Feb. 28, 1960, p. 1. 

18 In his telegram No. 1181 of December 
22, 1942, to the Royal Yugoslav Government 
in London, General Mihailovié said: “We are 
exterminating the Ustashi wherever we find 
them. We shall destroy everything that is 
of the Ustashi mercilessly because of the 
600,000 Serbians massacred by them. At pres- 
ent, the Ustashi are maintaining contact 
with the Communists. My collaborators, 
Bircanin and Jevdjevic, have never worked 
for the Italians and are always ready to at- 
tack them on my orders, but, for the present, 
my first aim is to annihilate the Ustashi and 
their creation, the Croatia of Pavelich.” Zivan 
Knezevic, Why the Allies Abandoned the 
Yugoslav Army of General Mihailovich, with 
Official Memoranda and Documents, by Lt. 
Colonel Zivan Knezevich. Reproduced from 
typewritten copy. (Washington, 1945), p. 8. 

That Jevdjevic had not worked for, or with 
the Italians before December 1942 may be 
possible. However, the fact is that during 
1944 he was in Rome with a band of his 
cetnici and moved around quite undisturbed 
either by the Italian fascists or Germans. 

4 Martin, op. cit., p. 63. 

According to the same author, “Molyevich 
did not completely dominate Mihailovich, 
but his influence was strong enough to cre- 
ate a very bad impression on both the British 
and American officers at the General’s Head- 
quarters.“ Ibid., p. 64. 
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lation for previous slaughtering of Serbs by 
the ustase,“ * writes Dr. Topalovic. “The 
anti-Yugoslav and anti-Crotian policy of 
Serbian cetnici created such a gap between 
Draza Mihailovic and the Croatian and Mos- 
lem population, that all Mihailovic’s effort 
to win collaboration of this population had 
to end in failure.” 1 

The unfortunate situation that existed in 
the Yugoslav government in London already 
has been discussed. From this source 
Mihailovic received advice that only served 
to further confuse and misdirect him. 

Toward the end of 1943, Mihailovic ap- 
parently realized that he had to have a pro- 
gram broadly acceptable to the Yugoslav 
peoples, and that the government-in-exile 
could not provide him with such a program 
or with any meaningful advice or help. In 
January of 1944, he convoked a National 
Congress in the town of Ba, near the moun- 
tain of Suvobor in Serbia. In effect, although 
nothing was said about this, the act of con- 
vening the Congress constituted a repudia- 
tion of the worthless government-in-exile. 
Though the program adopted by the Con- 
gress was vaguely worded, it did commit the 
Mihailovic movement for the first time to a 
federal state structure. More significant was 
the fact that Moljevie and other pan-Serb 
extremists who had previously served as 
Mihallovic's chief advisers, were replaced in 
this capacity by more moderate elements like 
Adam Pribicevic, head of the Independent 
Democratic Party, and Zivko Topalovic, head 
of the Social Democratic Party. 

Pursuant to the Congress of Ba, Mihailovic 
sent Mr. Predavec, a Croatian engineer and 
son of the first vice-president of the Croatian 
Peasant Party, to Zagreb, in an effort to 
reach an entente with Dr. Macek. Predavec’s 
mission came to naught, and he was finally 
arrested by the Germans. 

A Mihailovic-Macek entente was the one 
thing that might have saved Yugoslavia. 
But, in the absence of British support for 
such a move, the Congress of Ba and the 
Predavec mission came too late. It is, how- 
ever, to Mihailovic’s credit that he made this 
effort, however belated. From the British 
side and the side of the Croatian Peasant 
Party no move was made in the direction of 
this obvious and only solution.” 

COLLABORATION WITH THE ENEMY 

The problem of cetnik fighting and occa- 
sional collaboration with the Axis forces was 
extremely complex.” It is all the more com- 
plex because “accommodations with the 
enemy” are, traditionally, an essential part 
of guerrilla strategy. The successful guerrilla 
movement attacks when it is to its advantage 
to attack; it avoids engagements, and even 
seeks temporary accommodations, when en- 
gagements or accommodations are to its 
advantage. 

At the beginning of the occupation, the 
cetnici did fight the occupying troops; as a 
matter of fact, at that time, they were the 
only ones who fought. After the ustasa mas- 
sacres Of Serbs in Croatia and Bosnia in 1941, 
the fighting degenerated into a “war of 


15 Pokreti narodnog otpora u Jugoslaviji 
1941-1945, p. 103. 

did., p. 104. 

Cf. Martin, op. cit., p. 190. 

18 Mihailovic, defendant, The Trial of 
Dragoljub-Draza Mihailovic, pp. 308, 348, 353, 
431-484, 449-450, 459. See also Evgueniye 
Yourichitch, Le Procès Tito-Mihailovitch 
(Paris: Société d’éditions francaises et inter- 
nationales, 1950). 

The noted French historian and expert in 
Yugoslav affairs, Professor Albert Mousset, 
who had defended Serbian centralism for two 
decades, finally reviewed his opinion with 
regard to the Serbo-Croatian question: “The 
national question, the key of which is the 
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peoples,” “ of Serbian and of Croatian peo- 
ples. During this, first, civil war— 

“Draza Mihailovic set as his task to begin 
fighting the ustasa authority, which he cor- 
rectly estimated as an ordinary occupation 
authority, and therefore this struggle seemed 
to him to be identical with the war against 
Italian and German occupiers.” % 

However, for cetnici in Hrvatsko Primorje 
and western Bosnia, that is in the regions 
far from General Mihailovic’s headquarters, 
this “war of peoples” became more important 
than the war against foreign occupiers, and 
consequently soon made accommodations 
with the Italians and were left by them more 
or less undisturbed. These accommodations 
were facilitated by the anti-Croatian atti- 
tude of the Italians, who gave shelter in Dal- 
matia to Serbian refugees from the ustasa 
massacres and even protected Serbian vil- 
lages against ustasa militia units. 

These subordinated commanders—among 
them certain vojvode “—usually operated far 
from Mihailovic’s headquarters in Serbia. 
They acted out of vengeance against Moslems 
and Croats in Bosnia and monarchy. If on 
the question of federalism the declaration 
was rather vague, it emphatically stressed 
the reaffirmation of allegiance to King Peter. 
The resolution envisaged a Yugoslavia di- 
vided into three federal units: Slovenia, 
Croatia, and Serbia, or rather Greater Serbia 
(combining Serbia proper, Vojvodina, Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia, Hercegovina, and Mace- 
donia).“ Whatever this political organiza- 
tion was, or was to become, the action came 
very late—almost too late to have any chance 
of success. The sole remaining hope was 


arrangement of Serbo-Croatian relations, re- 
mains. * * * In their innermost heart, the 
Croats—in spite of the catastrophic adven- 
ture of Pavelic—keep hoping to have, a day, 
their own state. * * * Radic gave to the 
Croatian people a social and national con- 
sciousness which is more alive than the con- 
sciousness which formerly they derived from 
their ‘historical rights’ and passive resistance 
to the Magyar domination. His assassination 
in the Parliament of Belgrade dug between 
the Serbs and Croats a bloodstained ditch 
which has never been filled up. And there was 
in 1941-1943, a war between them which was 
not a civil war, but a war of peoples.” “Un 
Bonaparte Marxiste: Tito; a propos d’un con- 
grés,” Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 8, 1952. 

* Radotic, op. cit., p. 134. 

2 Vojvoda means military leader or leader 
of a detachment. During the Serbian fighting 
against Turks, there were several heroic 
leaders whom the people called vojvode. Some 
of these guerrilla leaders covered themselves 
with glory during World War I, while during 
World War I, certain vojvode became the 
first collaborators with the enemy. 

“Individual cetnik leaders [vojvode] often 
acted independently and made accommoda- 
tions with the enemy without the consent 
of their ‘supreme command.’ Loose organiza- 
tion and lack of discipline, together with the 
brutal excesses perpetrated on non- con- 
formists by a number of cetnik commanders, 
were the main reason, according to observers, 
for Mihailovic’s failure to produce an efficient 
army.” Wayne 8. Vucinich “The Second 
World War and Beyond,” R. Kerner (ed.), 
Yugoslavia, p. 360. 

“Djukanovic, later Djurisic, Jevjevic and 
Djujic, also formally recognized Draza 
Mihailovic as supreme commander, but in 
reality they acted as they wanted and, 
especially, they continued keeping good rela- 
smp with the occupier.” Radotic, op. cit., p. 
134. 

2 Cf. Martin, op cit., p. 191. 

Some chances for a successful action per- 
haps still existed even at that time, if the 
Serbian and Croatian democrats in Yugo- 
slavia joined their forces and efforts. For any 
such action, Dr. Viadko Macek’s participa- 
tion would be indispensable. But during the 
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that somehow Great Britain and the United 
States could be persuaded to reverse their 
policies, and give their moral and material 
backing to a broadened anti-Communist re- 
sistance movement, based on a Mihailovic- 
Macek entente. It seems that the Congress of 
Ba was aware of this. Consequently, it sent a 
four-man delegation,™ headed by Dr. Zivko 
Topalovic, to Italy to make contact with the 
Allied forces and governments in a last at- 
tempt to save their cause. Simultaneously it 
dispatched a young Croatian engineer by the 
name of Predavec to Zagreb in a desperate 
effort to achieve an entente with Dr. Macek, 

Dr. Topalovic’s plea fell on deaf ears. Dur- 
ing a conversation with the British ambas- 
sador in Rome, on October 21, 1944, Dr. Topa- 
lovic handed him an aide-memoire by which 
he notified the British commander-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean theater that General 
Mihailovic was prepared to give the Allies 
50,000 cetnici, quartered at that time in Bos- 
nia, In case this offer was unacceptable, Gen- 
eral Mihailovic would like to know if the Al- 
lied commander-in-chief was interested in 
the fate of the Royal Yugoslav Army. The 
aide-memoire of October 21, and two letters, 
of November 13 and 29, dealing with the same 
problem, remained unanswered.= 


ANNIHILATION OF ANTI-COMMUNIST FIGHTERS; 
THE ROLE OF THE RED AND BRITISH ARMIES 


Mihailovic’s cetnici lost their battle for 
Serbia in September, 1944, when the Red 
Army entered northern Serbia and the Bul- 
garian Army entered southern Serbia.” The 
cetnici split into two groups. One group re- 
treated to the north trying to reach the So- 
viet forces and surrender to them rather than 
to the partisans, In the Yugoslav revolution- 
ary war, the fate of prisoners of war was al- 
ways uncertain. In the life-and-death strug- 
gle, there were few prisoners taken. Only a 
part of the northern cetnik group reached 
the Red Army. Most of them were captured 
and annihilated by the partisans, At any 
rate, the fate of those captured by the So- 
viets or by the partisan forces did not vary— 
both groups disappeared, The second group 
of cetnici, under the command of General 
Mihailovic, refusing to surrender, went into 
central Bosnia in the same mountains where 
the partisans had engaged in guerrilla tac- 
tics during the earlier years of the war. This 
group intended to continue the resistance 


entire war, Dr. Macek remained in a state of 
complete aloofness, which seems not to be the 
mark of great politicians and statesmen. Any- 
how, Dr. Macek preferred to follow the ex- 
ample of Abbé de Sieyés and when, in 1945, 
Dr. Macek left the country and came to Paris, 
all he was able to say about his activities 
during the war, was: Jai vécu.” 

% Dr. Zivko Topalovic, Adam Pribicevic, Dr. 
Vladimir Bjelajcic, Ivan Kovac, Topalcobic, 
Pribicevic and Bjelajcic were Serbs and rep- 
resentatives of Socialists, Independent Demo- 
crats, and the Gymnastical Society Sokol, 
respectively; Kovac, a navy officer and former 
gymnastics coach of King Peter, was Slovene. 

æ% Topalovic; “Poslednji pokusaj” [The Last 
Endeavor] Poruka (London), no. 37 (June 16, 
1956), pp. 5-7. 

“For the movements of the Soviet and 
Bulgarian armies in Yugoslavia see map “Op- 
érations principale de nos forces dans la 
deuxéme moitié de 1944,” Belgrade. Vojni 
istoriski institut, Les efforts de guerre de la 
Yougoslavie, 1941-1945 (Beograd, 194-); 
issued also in English as The War Effort of 
Yugoslavia, 1941-1945, 

Cf. also Belgrade. Vojni istoriski institut, 
Zavrsne operacife za oslobodjenje Jugoslavije 
1944-1945; for the joint military operations 
of the Yugoslay Army, the Red Army, and 
the Bulgarian Army in Serbia and Vojvodina, 
pp. 94-140; for the Red Army in Serbia and 
Vojvodina, pp. 191-196; and for the Bulgarian 
Army in Macedonia, pp. 158-189. 
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against the Communists. Until May, 1945, 
they were constantly fighting the partisans 
who were far better equipped, having Allied 
arms and air support. 

Early in 1945, the Montenegrin cetnici, 
under the command of Pavle Djurisic, de- 
cided to march north, but after they had lost 
contact with Mihailovic’s main forces and 
entered the area controlled by ustase, they 
were destroyed by the latter, near Lijevce 
Polje, between the Vrbas and Sava Rivers, 
in northern Bosnia.” 

The cetnici fought a decisive battle on the 
Sutjeska River in Bosnia on May 12. After 
a week-long battle the last cetnik group 
began to disintegrate. General Mihailovic 
was able to escape with a small number of 
faithful followers and avoided capture for 
almost a year. 

It seems that Tito, when he fled from Vis 
in September, 1944, was not very sure of his 
military strength, He asked for and received 
from Stalin necessary aid in the form of 
tanks and troops for the liberation of Serbia 
and Yugoslavia'’s capital, Belgrade. Libera- 
tion of Belgrade would be of great political 
significance, especially in the development 
of the civil war in Serbia. The leader who 
held the nation’s capital would gain great 
political and military prestige. The presence 
of the Red Army in Yugoslavia had not only 
military, but “also favorable political conse- 
quences,” acknowledged Professor Makso 
Snuderl; “it spread the demoralization in 
the ranks of the pro-fascist reactionary II. e. 
anti-Communist] elements. It consolidated 
the position and authority of the National 
Liberation Government and the new people’s 
authority of Yugoslavia.” » 

The last phase of the Yugoslav civil war 
was marked by the intervention of the So- 
viet, Bulgarian and western Allied forces on 
the side of partisans.” Tito asked the west- 
ern Allies not only to bomb certain cities, 
but also, to send heavy artillery units into 
Bosnia.“ 

The other anti-Communist forces, com- 
prising Serbian nationalists of the Ljotic 
movement, General Nedic’s cetnici, Croatian 
ustase, and Sloveanian domobranci (Home 
Guards) of General Leon Rupnik, retreated 
toward Carinthia which was occupied by 
British forces. The British extradited to the 
partisans thousands of these anti-Commu- 
nists without any distinction as to who had 
collaborated with the Axis forces and who 
had merely fought against the Communists. 
Most of these anti-Communists were liqui- 
dated immediately after their repatriation. 
Only those who were able to take haven in 
the American Zone of Austria were saved. 
Under the pretext of transferring them to 
Palmanova, Italy, the British military au- 
thorities extradited to the Yugoslav Com- 


* Yourichitch, op. cit., p. 79. Cf. also Conf. 
Yalta, p. 801. 

2 Topalovic, Pokreti narodnag otpora u 
Jugoslaviji 1941-1945, pp. 166-169. 

# Snuderl, Zgodovina ljudske oblasti, p. 
307. 

æ Tito, Pol. Rep. V Con., pp. 103-104. 

st Dedijer, Tito, p. 233. 

In regard to the bombardment of Yugo- 
slav cities, Representative Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio, gave, on December 13, 1950, in the 
House of Representatives, the following state- 
ment: “I do know this, that on [Orthodox] 
Easter Sunday in Belgrade during the last 
year of the war... Tito asked that American 
bombers bomb the city of Belgrade, which 
was not strategically important; he specified 
that day and he specified that hour. That 
day and hour happened, purely by accident 
I suppose, to be on Easter Sunday when the 
Serbs were coming out of the Orthodox 
churches.” U.S. Congressional Record; Pro- 
ceedings and Debates, 81st Cong., 2d Sess., 
Dec, 18, 1950, XCVI, Part 12, p. 16532. 
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munists over 11,000 Slovenian domobranci 
and civilians.“ Almost all of them were exe- 
cuted without any trial. The British ex- 
tradited also several thousand Croatian sol- 
diers. about 3,000 anti-Communist fighters 
belonging to Ljotic’s movement, and about 
1,000 Montenegrin cetnici.™ 

General Draza Mihailovic was finally cap- 
tured in March 1946. On March 24, Alek- 
sandar Rankovic, Minister of the Interior 
and chief of the secret police, announced the 
news to the members of the People’s As- 
sembly in session in Belgrade. According to 
the principle that “the revolution, if success- 
ful, is summum ius, and if unsuccessful 
summa iniuria,” the defeated general was 
tried, condemned to death, and executed on 
July 17, 1946, as it was reported in the Yugo- 
slav press. His mock trial could hardly qualify 
as a trial in most uncivilized countries. The 
general's execution and burial was performed 
under most secret circumstances. 

Characteristic of the trial of General 
Mihailovic is the fact that, soon after its end, 
his defender, Dr. Dragic Joksimovic, was im- 
prisoned as a “people’s enemy” and sentenced 
to three years in jail. He died“ while serv- 
ing his prison term. The request of the 
lawyer's family for the body was denied under 
the pretext that it could not be handed over 
“until the end of the prison term.” Dr, 
Topaloyic’s conclusion is that the real reason 
of the dental was to “retain Joksimovic’s dead 
body in jail until it became decomposed and 


Janez Martine, “Ob desetletnici vetrinjske 
tragedije” [The Tenth Anniversary of the 
Vetrinje Tragedy] Svobodna Slovenija; 
zbornik koledar, 1955 (Buenos Aires: Zalozba 
Svobodne Slovenije, 1954), pp. 23-24. 

See the note in English in Tine Debeljak, 
Velika erna msa ga pobite Slovence 
[Requiem for Massacred Slovenes] (Buenos 
Aires: Zalozba Svobodne Slovenije, 1949), p. 
214, which reads: “In May 1945 * * * the Brit- 
ish military authorities gave orders that this 
army of voluntary anti-Communist fighters 
should be repatriated to Yugoslavia, and more 
than 12,000 young Slovenes were handed over 
to Tito’s bands. All were massacred. * * * The 
quiet mountains and hidden valleys of Slo- 
venia were the scene of mass executions dur- 
ing the whole of the months of May and 
June 1945, By a terrible mistake the Chris- 
tian leaders of the Western world had sent 
to their deaths over ten thousands of con- 
vinced anti-Communists; these young men 
were the first victims in the defence of the 
West against Eastern barbarism.” 

Cf. also Extension of remarks of Repre- 
sentative Walt Horan of Washington in the 
House of Representatives, January 28, 1957, 
which includes an article by Bishop Bernard 
J. Topel of Spokane. The article reads in 
part: “* * * Not only men, but also women 
and children, even babies and grandpar- 
ents were murdered at Tito’s whim. Some- 
times the killing came after sadistic torture 
that is so much a part of Communism, * * * 
Early that summer of 1945 some 11,000 refu- 
gees were forced by the British Army to re- 
turn to Yugoslavia, Ten thousand of them 
* + + were killed.” U.S, Congressional Rec- 
ord: 85th Cong., Ist Sess., Appendix, CIII 
(Jan. 28, 1957), p. A531. 

u Vetrinjska tragedija: v spomin nesmrtnim 
junakom izdanim v Ventrinju od 27—31. 
maja 1945 in pomorjenim za velike ideje 
svobode [The Tragedy of Viktring; in Mem- 
ory of Immortal Heroes Betrayed in Viktring, 
May 27-31, 1945 and Slaughtered for the 
Great Ideas of Freedom] (Cleveland: Zveza 
slovenskih protikomunisticnih borcev, 1960), 
p. 41. 

Cf. also Bor, M. Karapandzic, Kocevje, 
Titov najkrvaviji zloein [Kocevje, Tito’s 
Bloodiest Crime] (Klivland II. e., Cleveland] 
Ohio, 1954), p. 61. 

3 Topalovic, Pokreti narodnog otpora u 
Jugoslaviji, 1941-1945, pp. 103-104, 
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disintegrated, and with that disappeared the 
trace of a premeditated murder.” ” 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNIST SUCCESS 


Analyzing the Communist revolution, Mosa 
Pijade gave the following reasons for the 
success of the CPY: 

(a) The CP was capable, at the very be- 
ginning, of taking for itself the undivided 
and undisputed leadership of the National 
Liberation Struggle; 

(b) The CPY saw clearly that the destruc- 
tion of the old state apparatus was indis- 
pensable for the success of the revolution; 

(c) The CPY saw that it was indispensable 
to organize a people’s army; 

(d) The OPT was aware of the necessity 
to insure the revolutionary character of the 
people’s army by the creation of proletarian 
brigades. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Nov. 30, 
1967] 
YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR AND 700 CELEBRATE 
(By Jean Powell) 

“Now, if you can pronounce the name of 
the new ambassador, you might get some 
sort of prize,” one guest told another at the 
Yugoslav anniversary party last night. 

It was the first meeting for the many of 
the 700 guests and the hosts, Ambassador 
and Mrs. Bogdan Crnobrnja. Prior to their 
arrival several months ago, the post was 
filled by Dr. Mirko Bruner as charge d’af- 
faires. 

The envoy was President Tito’s general 
secretary for seven years. Prior to that he 
was deputy foreign secretary and, even 
earlier, ambassador to India and deputy sec- 
retary in the ministry of foreign trade. 

Ambassador Crnobrnja was and still is a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist party. 

SON STUDIES HERE 


The newcomers brought with them to 
Washington one of two sons. The 15-year-old 
is here attending school. The elder is a uni- 
versity student, studying electronics and 
cybernetics. 

Acting as chief greeter after the guests had 
said their hellos to the hosts and Col. and 
Mrs. Milan Mavric, military and naval at- 
tache, who made up the receiving line, was 
the amiable press and cultural counselor, 
Cvijeto Job. 

A veteran of more than five years in the 
post here, Job was on a first-name basis 
with many of the guests. He back-slapped 
the men and kissed the women on the cheek, 
in addition to scattering warm words of 
welcome. 

Last night's reception was the anniversary 
of the Yugoslavian Socialist Republic, born 
in 1943. 

Although in Washington just a short time, 
the ambassadorial couple already has 
branched out from the city to meet their 
countrymen. They were hosts at a reception 
in Boston for members of the Yugoslav 
community there. 

Early arrivals at the 6-8 p.m. fete were 
mostly from the Yugoslav community here. 
Reception rooms were to com- 
fortably fill on the dot of 6 o’clock, and the 
stream of visitors filing in to greet the hosts 
was constant until well past 7. 

AMBASSADOR'’S CALL 

Among those first to arrive were Australian 
Ambassador and Mrs. Waller and George 
Allen, former U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


Attending without his lovely wife was Vene- 
guelan Ambassador Tejera-Paris. 

Others included Burk Elbrick, U.S. am- 
bassador to Belgrade, William Warner, and 
Mrs. Charles Lucet, wife of the French am- 
bassador. 

Arriving midway in the festivities were 


% Ibid., p. 26. 
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the dean of the Diplomatic Corps, Nica- 
raguan Ambassador Sevilla-Sacasa, and 
Chief of Protocol James Symington. 


As evidence of the book-burning pro- 
cedures afoot in our country today, I 
also insert the topic on Draza Mihajlovic 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. To 
the student in research, it would appear 
the same person discussed in the official 
U.S. Government publication. 


From Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 
Maryborough to Mushet Steel] 

Mihajlovic, Draza (1893-1946), Yugoslav 
army Officer, leader of the royal Yugoslav 
underground army during World War II, was 
born on March 27, 1893, at Ivanjica, near 
Cacak, Serbia. Educated at the Serbian Mili- 
tary academy, he fought in the Balkan Wars 
(1912-13) and in World War I. When, on 
April 6, 1941, Germany attacked Yugoslavia, 
he was chief of staff of a motorized unit in 
Bosnia. 

After the swift conquest and partition of 
Yugoslavia, Mihajlovic under- 
ground cety (plural form ceta, “band”) of 
resistance in Serbia; but another under- 
ground organization controlled by the Yugo- 
slay Communist party and led by Josip Broz- 
Tito (q.v.) was operating mainly in Bosnia 
and Montenegro. In the autumn of 1941 the 
cetnici (called Chetniks in English) and the 
partisans fought the Germans together, but 
their political aims were totally divergent. 

On Jan. 12, 1942, Mihajlovic was appointed 
minister of war of the Yugoslav government 
in exile. One month later a “Free Yugoslavia” 
radio station, broadcasting from Tiflis, Geor- 
gia, accused him of collaboration with the 
enemy. In fact he was preparing for a general 
uprising in the event of an Allied landing in 
the Balkans and was also trying to repulse 
incursions of the into his territory. 

Support from London, however, was ac- 
corded to Tito who was judged more useful, 
and in May 1944 King Peter abandoned 
Mihajlovic. 

After the country’s liberation Mihajlovic 
went into hiding but was captured on March 
13, 1946. He was tried and sentenced to 
death for treason, and was shot in Belgrade 
on July 17, 1946. 

BIBLIoGRAPHY.—The Trial of Drazha Mi- 
hailovich (1946), the official transcript of the 
trial; Branko Lazitch, The Tragedy of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich (1946); General Mihailo- 
vich: The World’s Verdict, with a preface by 
F. A. Voigh (1947). 
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RESIGNATION OF JOHN M. DOAR 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his years in the Department of Jus- 
tice, John M. Doar produced a record of 
achievement virtually unmatched in the 
field of civil rights. Wherever the battle 
for equal justice and equal education was 
being fought, John Doar brought his in- 
tellectual gifts and his physical courage. 
This history of the struggle for human 
rights in our Nation will long be indebted 
to this man who disdained personal 
safety or the easy moralizing from a dis- 
tance and who used his mind, his body, 
and his heart as effective instruments of 
social action. 
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Mr. Doar’s resignation has been called 
the end of an era. But it is my judgment 
that his service represents only the end 
of the beginning. All of us at the Federal 
level have an obligation to continue to 
build on the solid groundwork he has 
laid, while he turns his immense talents 
to helping to rebuild and transform the 
ghettos in the city of New York. 

The accomplishments of John Doar 
are a living legacy which will help turn 
us away from a nightmare of racial tur- 
moil and bring the American dream of 
racial harmony closer to reality. 


CONCERNED DEMOCRATS—A BOY 
TO DO A MAN’S JOB 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Emsrerc] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in poli- 
tics, when a boy is sent to do a man’s job, 
you are in trouble. 

Mr. Allard Lowenstein, vice chairman 
of a group called Concerned Democrats, 
is vainly trying to pass himself off as a 
profound political prophet through at- 
tacks on President Johnson from within 
his own party. 

We all know how easy it is to get pub- 
licity by attacking the President of the 
United States, specially when you say 
you are trying to help the party, the 
country, and the world. 

It seems to me that Mr. Lowenstein is 
only a boy trying to make a man’s repu- 
tation by playing the role of alleged pub- 
lic giant killer. 

Seeing Mr. Lowenstein face sophisti- 
cated newsmen on “Meet the Press,” 
Sunday, I found an eager, nervous young 
man who had a glib but vague answer 
for almost every question. He sometimes 
had two answers for every question— 
answers which seemed to contradict one 
another. 

In general, I must conclude that if 
Mr. Lowenstein represents the strongest 
leadership voice the Concerned Demo- 
crats can offer the people, then his move- 
ment will do worse than any other dis- 
sident movement in recent history. 


GRAIN SALES TO INDIA IMPORTANT 
TO U.S. AGRICULTURE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment on Secretary Freeman’s an- 
nouncement of Saturday that 3.5 million 
tons of grain will be sent to India in the 
first half of next year under the food-for- 
freedom program. 

While many will comment on the hu- 
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manitarian aspects of this plan—and I 

would also commend the administration 

for helping India with its monumental 
food problem—I want to point out also 
what these shipments will mean to the 

American farmer and to all the other 

segments of our economy involved in 

agricultural exporting. 

For several years now, we have been 
exporting the output of one U.S. acre in 
every four harvested. Our continued abil- 
ity to maintain a high level of exports is 
vital to the continued prosperity of our 
farmers and other farm-connected en- 
terprises—storage, processing, shipping, 
and scores of others. 

So far as the American wheat farmer 
is concerned, exports are even more im- 
portant. They currently account for 
nearly 60 percent of his total market. 
And India in recent years has been tak- 
ing around a fourth of all the wheat we 
export. 

To the American farmer, a bushel of 
grain exported is a bushel marketed, 
whether it is purchased commercially or 
under Government programs. However, 
it should be pointed out that India buys 
substantial quantities of grain from us 
commercially in addition to the amounts 
it receives under food for freedom. In 
calendar 1967, for instance, its commer- 
cial grain purchases from us are esti- 
mated at a half million tons. 

Secretary Freeman has announced ex- 
port targets of 750 million bushels of 
wheat from both the 1967 and 1968 crops. 
He and his associates are convinced that 
those goals can be attained if Govern- 
ment and business work together, even 
though world wheat supplies appear to be 
at an alltime high. 

A continued high level of wheat ex- 
ports to India will help meet those goals 
and put money in the pockets of Ameri- 
can farmers and businessmen. 

Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, I include the press release of the 
Department of Agriculture on this sub- 
ae which was issued Saturday, Decem- 

r4: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN ON PuBLIC Law 480 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH INDIA 
Negotiations have been authorized with 

India for the sale of 3.5 million tons of food 

grains under Public Law 480, to be provided 

in the first half of Calendar Year 1968. Nego- 
tiations will take place in New Delhi between 

U.S. Embassy and Indian officials. 
Following two years of drought which saw 

its food grain stocks almost depleted, India 

is now experiencing excellent growing con- 
ditions resulting from an exceptionally good 
monsoon. This favorable weather, plus the 
cumulative effect of agricultural policy re- 
forms, have resulted in a prospective crop this 
year now estimated at 95 million tons, as 

compared with the previous record of 89 mil- 

lion tons in 1964-65. 

However, even with a record crop, India 
will need to import substantial quantities of 
food grains during 1968 both to provide for 
the needs of its increasing population and to 
rebuild depleted stocks, Part of our food grain 
offer would be used for buffer stock building. 

The Government of India is giving high 
priority to accelerated agricultural develop- 
ment directed toward the time when food aid 
would no longer be required. This proposed 
agreement will reflect further self-help efforts 
to achieve this objective. 

India is expected to seek assistance from 
food surplus countries to help meet its needs 
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for the years ahead. We will continue to en- 
courage such countries to provide needed as- 
sistance to food deficit countries. 


GADSDEN GI WINS SECOND AIR 
MEDAL 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BEVILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Rkconp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BEVILL, Mr. Speaker, a Gadsden, 
Ala., soldier has received his second Air 
Medal for heroism in combat in Viet- 
nam. This young man’s outstanding rec- 
ord brilliantly portrays his love for his 
country and his dedication to duty. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an article about this young 
man’s valor, which appeared in the 
Gadsden Times of November 24, 1967, 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

GADSDEN GI Wins SECOND Am MEDAL 

A Gadsden GI has received his second Air 
Medal for heroism in combat, He is Army 
Sp-5 Tommy R. Balfour. His mother, Mrs. 
Flora O. Balfour, and wife, Laura, live at 301 
Ellis, Ave., Gadsden Rt. 4. 

Balfour recently received his medal at cere- 
monies held near Phu Loi, Vietnam. 

His act of heroism occurred while he was 
serving as crew chief and door gunner of an 
armed helicopter during a mission July 8 in 
support of ground troops advancing on a 
village, Ap Dong Soc. 

Circling low over the village the helicopter 
crew observed a large force of Viet Cong 
maneuvering through the undergrowth, As 
the helicopter made low level passes over the 
enemy, Balfour leaned far out the craft’s 
door to get a better view of the Cong posi- 
tion and bring more accurate fire on them. 

In the face of heavy fire aimed at his craft, 
Spec, Balfour continued firing his machine 
gun at the ground force, killing and wound- 
ing many of them. 

The Gadsden soldier, assigned to Troop D, 
First Squadron of the First Infantry Divi- 
sion’s Fourth Cavalry, entered the Army in 
January, 1965, at Ft. Eustis, Va. He arrived 
overseas in November, 1966. 


THE PRESIDENT SALUTES SECRE- 
TARY McNAMARA 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson has issued a statement 
on the impending departure of Sec- 
retary McNamara which reflects the 
friendship and esteem which exist be- 
tween these two great public servants. 

The President said of Secretary Mc- 
Namara: 

This Nation as well as its President owe 
him a debt of gratitude and the highest 
honors which can be bestowed. I shall miss 
him greatly as a member of my Cabinet, as 
one of my closest colleagues and as my val- 
ued friend. He has richly earned relief from 
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the arduous labors and stress of the position 
which he has so well occupied. I am glad 
that he will continue to render service to the 
Nation and the world in the important post 
to which he has been named. 


President Johnson and Secretary Mc- 
Namara have worked together on the 
most difficult problems for 4 years. 

They have shared ideas and visions of 
what this country and the world need in 
terms of military and economic security. 
And they have seen eye to eye on every 
major policy announced and imple- 
mented. 


I know that Secretary McNamara will 


continue to be a close adviser and friend 
of President Johnson. 

I know, too, that the Nation will look 
to him for counsel in the future. 

I know that whoever succeeds Secre- 
tary McNamara will be building on a 
great edifice of security constructed by a 


te great and imaginative public serv- 
ant. 


The President and the Congress wish 
Secretary McNamara well. 

We wish him a long and productive 
career in his new task of nation-building 
at the World Bank. 


The United States has given one of its 
finest sons to the cause of humanity. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the statement by President 
Johnson on the impending departure of 
Secretary McNamara from the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 30, 1967] 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


A few weeks ago, Secretary Fowler advised 
me that the World Bank had asked this Gov- 
ernment to submit to the bank’s board of di- 
rectors its recommendations for president of 
the bank to succeed Mr. George Woods. He 
informed me that Mr. Woods had recom- 
mended Secretary Robert McNamara, and 
that he and Mr. Livingston Merchant heartily 
concurred. 

Some time ago, Mr. McNamara reported to 
me that Mr. Woods had talked to him about 
succeeding Mr. Woods as president of the 
bank. Mr, McNamara said that he was inter- 
ested in the World Bank post as an opportu- 
nity for continued service, He assured me of 
his willingness to remain as Secretary of De- 
fense so long as the President considered it 
to be necessary, but he believed the service 
would benefit from the appointment of a 
fresh person. 

Mr. McNamara is obviously qualified for the 
presidency of the World Bank by background, 
skills and interest, and he is certainly en- 
titled to appointment to any appropriate post 
in which he is interested and to relief from 
the extraordinary burdens that he has been 
carrying as soon as the national interest will 
permit. He deserves no less from his Presi- 
dent and his country. 

Accordingly, I told Secretary Fowler that I 
concurred in the submission of Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s name to the board of the World 
Bank, and I am informed that upon inquiry 
by representatives of the board, Secretary Mc- 
Namara today has indicated his availability, 
subject to the President’s consent and agree- 
ment as to the time when he will assume his 
post. 

I do not minimize the loss to the Govern- 
ment and to me personally that will result 
from Secretary McNamara’s departure from 
the Cabinet and the post of Secretary of 
Defense. 

He has been a great administrator of the 
defense establishment. He has been a wise, 
resourceful and prudent originator and col- 
laborator with respect to policies and pro- 
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grams of vital importance to this nation and 
the world. 

His service as a member of my Cabinet and 
as a wise counselor in matters of domestic as 
well as foreign policy has been excellent. 

The nation as well as its President owe him 
a debt of gratitude and the highest honors 
which can be bestowed. I shall miss him 
greatly as a member of my Cabinet, as one of 
my closest colleagues and as my valued 
friend. He has richly earned relief from the 
arduous labors and stress of the position 
which he has so well occupied; and I am glad 
that he will continue to render service to the 
nation and the world in the important post 
to which he has been named. 

But I could not justify asking Secretary 
McNamara indefinitely to continue to bear 
the enormous burdens of his position, nor 
could I in justice to him and to this nation’s 
obligations to the World Bank refrain from 
recommending that he be selected as presi- 
dent of the bank, 

The course of our participation in the war 
in Vietnam is firmly set; major defense pol- 
icies are clearly defined, and it will be possible 
for Secretary McNamara’s successor to con- 
tinue his able and effective administration 
of the defense establishment and our pro- 
gram. without loss of momentum or effective- 
ness. 

No precise date has yet been fixed for Sec- 
retary McNamara’s departure, but I have 
asked him to remain at least long enough 
into next year to complete the work on the 
military program and financial budget for 
fiscal year 1969. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of November 27, it was n 
for me to be in my district on official 
business. So that my constituents and 
colleagues will know my position on the 
matters which arose while I was away, 
I wish to state how I would have voted, 
had I been present. 

On rollcall No. 411, the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, I would have voted “yea.” 

On rolicall No. 413, to further extend 
the continuing appropriations, I would 
have voted yea.“ 

On rolicall No. 414, providing for con- 
sideration of congressional redistricting 
legislation. I was paired in favor and 
would have voted “yea.” 

On rollcall No. 415, relating to registra- 
tion of Communist organizations, I was 
paired against and would have voted 
“nay.” 

On rollcall No. 417, to accept the Sen- 
ate amendments to the Meat Inspection 
Act, I would have voted “yea.” 

On rolicall No. 418, to recommit the 
Federal Farm Loan Act with instructions 
designed to remove 6 percent interest 
rate legislations for a period of 2 years, I 
would have voted “‘yea.” 


H.R. 12639—TO IMPROVE THE 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. Fasceti] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years there has been much discus- 
sion but little action to improve the U.S. 
merchant marine. We now have a start 
toward action in the form of the pend- 
ing legislation, H.R. 12639. This bill pro- 
poses to remove certain limitations on 
ocean cruise operations of our U.S.-flag 
liners. 

The world cruise voyage market is in- 
creasing and becoming a major market 
for passenger vessel operations. This is 
one of the most profitable passenger 
markets and our merchant vessel opera- 
tors should have an opportunity to com- 
pete for this business. 

Visible results of these limitations are 
the transfer of outstanding passenger 
vessels from the U.S.-flag service to for- 
eign flags. In recent years such ships as 
the SS America, the Lurline, and others 
have been sold to foreign- flag operators. 
A nation’s merchant marine is not com- 
plete without passenger vessels as well 
as other types of vessels. 

One of the fastest growing cruise 
markets is between the North At- 
lantic ports and Florida and between 
Florida and Puerto Rico ports. Removal 
of the present restrictions would encour- 
age further growth. Not only would the 
operators of the cruise vessels benefit 
but also the port areas involved. 

The people in my district in the south 
of Florida have long considered the cruise 
ship trade vital to their economy. A res- 
olution recently received from the Dade 
County Commissioners reflects their con- 
cern and urges support of H.R. 12639. 
U. S.-flag operators should not only be 
permitted but should also be encouraged 
to operate their vessels in full-time 
voyaging to generate revenue instead of 
loss now incurred by many liner vessels. 
Many liner vessels are not required for 
regular route operation for much of the 
year and they should be permitted to 
engage in cruise operations with the 
fewest restrictions possible. 

H.R. 12639 should be enacted as a step 
in the right direction; a start toward a 
more effective U.S.-flag merchant 
marine. 


MAYOR DOORLEY AND THE OEO 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, citi- 
zens of Providence are justificably proud 
of their mayor. As mayor, Joseph A. 
Doorley, Jr., has distinguished himself 
as a compassionate and sensible man 
who knows how to deal effectively with 
urban problems. But among all his other 
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accomplishments, Mayor Doorley’s rec- 
ord as a major proponent of the war 
on poverty is worthy of special mention. 

Mr. Speaker, Mayor Doorley has long 
been deeply committed to solving the 
problem of poverty in America. Like all 
other major cities, Providence has some 
citizens who live in the hopelessness and 
frustration of poverty. To assist them, 
Mayor Doorley welcomed the OEO anti- 
poverty program into Rhode Island, and 
his encouragement has helped it achieve 
success. 

When it appeared earlier this fall that 
Congress might break its promise to the 
poor and cut back the OEO effort, Mayor 
Joe Doorley decided to do something. 
He knew that mayors throughout the 
country, in agreement with the im- 
portance of OEO, were deeply worried. 
He decided to weld their individual con- 
cern into a resounding expression of 
united support for the OEO and the war 
on poverty. The positive results of the 
mayor’s work in recent days speaks for 
itself. It testifies to the impact one dedi- 
cated man can have when he commits 
himself wholeheartedly to a cause of 
such paramount importance. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
in the Recorp at this point a sampling of 
the many telegrams and letters mayor 
Doorley has received. They voice the 
strong support for OEO which is shared 
by the mayors of our cities all across the 
country: 

Orry or Farco, N. DAK., 
November 8 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Chairman, Mayors Coordinating Committee, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mr. DoorLEY: I am pleased to advise 
you that at a meeting of the City of Fargo's 
governing body held last night, a Resolution 
was adopted by a two to one vote requesting 
our Congressmen to support the legislation 
pending before the House of Representatives 
for the authorization and funding of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and its anti- 
poverty programs. 

The text of my telegram is as follows: 
“Hon. Mark ANDREWS, 

“Member of Congress 
“House Office Building, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“I respectfully call to your attention the 
Resolution adopted by Fargo’s City Commis- 
sion last evening urging you to support po- 
sition of United States Conference of Mayors 
and National League of Cities as set forth 
in its National Municipal Policy regarding 
Office of Economic Opportunity and antl- 
poverty programs, its authorization and its 
appropriations now pending before the House 
of Representatives. 

“The crisis in American urban centers 
requires strong bi-partisan support of anti- 
highly respected organizations representing 
American cities. 

“With kindest regards. 

“HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor of Fargo, N. Dak. 

I am sorry that long-standing commit- 
ments make it impossible for me to be ip 
Washington; however, I hope that the tele- 
gram containing the resolution will be 
helpful in your worthwhile endeavor. 

It is apparent that in these uncertain and 
dangerous times through which we are pass- 
ing, that a much greater understanding of 
the various proj will be necessary by 
people throughout this country if we are to 
develop the necessary support to meet the 
urban crisis. I hope that we will have a 
chance to evaluate in some depth, after the 
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Congress will have acted, as to ways and 
means that can be taken to develop a 
greater awareness and a greater sense of in- 
dividual responsibility of the crisis facing 
American cities. Our task is a great one and 
I think it is necessary that we review in depth 
all of these programs and their administra- 
tion. There is a great wave of indifference, 
cynicism, and hostility to many of our pro- 
grams which can only be offset and counter- 
acted by a process of self-evaluation and 
careful study. 

I hope that the Resolution will be helpful 
and please advise me as to the progress of 
these matters. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President, Board of City Com- 
missioners, City of Fargo, N. Dak. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Wooster, Ohio, November 7, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
City of Providence, 
Providence, R. I. 

DEAR Mayor DOORLEY: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your recent letters regarding 
the bill on the poverty program that is in 
the hopper, perhaps for some rough sledding. 

I have been working Closely with the group 
here in Wayne and adjoining counties. I have 
written them at their request urging con- 
tinuation of funds for their various activities. 

I regret that due to very urgent business 
here in Wooster I will not be able to join 
with you in Washington. I wish you good 
luck in your efforts on this most important 
problem. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. CUTHBERTSON, 
Mayor, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Oakland, Cali. November 7, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Congressional Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mayor DoortEy: Thank you for your 
communication regarding the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity program. 

It is not possible for me to be present per- 
sonally in Washington. I have obtained a 
copy of the proposed OE. O. Legislation and 
will contact Representatives George Miller 
and Jeffery Cohelan whose districts include 
the City of Oakland, 

Sincerely, 
JoRN H. READING, 
Mayor. 
Baton ROUGE, La. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, 
City Hall, 
Providence, R. I.: 

I enthusiastically support the increased 
appropriation for the anti-poverty programs. 
I am recommending to our congressional 
delegation that they support this bill, and I 
emphatically stated to Sgt. Shriver that if 
it were not for the anti poverty programs 
that have been in existence since 1965 many 
of the problems created in other cities may 
have been created here in Baton Rouge. It 
is of utmost importance that Congress ap- 
propriate these funds for all the cities and 
especially for the City of Baton Rouge. 

W. W. Woopy Dumas, 
Mayor, City of Baton Rouge Parish. 


Crry or SAN JOSE, CALIF., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dear Mayor Doortey: Thank you very 
much for your recent letters to Mayor Ron- 
ald R. James. 

Mayor James is presently out of the State 
on city business and not expected to return 
until November 20. 
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I am certain that the Mayor would join 
me in commending you for your dedication 
in the struggle for the authorization bill 
from Congress for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity program which, at least, attempts 
to be adequate. 

In the absence of the Mayor and City Man- 
ager of San Jose, the pressure of duties 
makes it impossible for me to join you in 
Washington at this time. 

Please accept the sincere thanks of the 
Mayor and my thanks for your dedicated 
efforts in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. MILLER, 
Vice Mayor, 


Crry OF REDDING, CALIF., 
November 7, 1967. 
Major JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
City of Providence, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Joe: In reply to your letter Novem- 
ber 4th, although I will be unable to join 
you in Washington in support of the au- 
thorization bill for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, I am enclosing a Certified copy 
of the resolution adopted at the regular meet- 
ing of the Redding City Council last night in 
support of this Bill. 

Certified copies of this resolution have been 
forwarded to Congressman Harold T, “Bizz” 
Johnson; Congressman Carl D. Perkins, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor; and Congressman Gerald 
Ford, House Minority Leader. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE K. Mory, 
Mayor. 


CITY OF CHESTER, Pa., 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Providence, R.I. 

DEAR Mayor Doortey: We have a common 
interest in the OEO Programs and I have been 
in contact with our Congressmen and our 
Senators and leaders of both houses to give 
us the necessary funds and legislation to do 
the work in urban areas that must be done to 
insure their future. 

Thanks for your letter and be assured of 
my cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES H. GORBEY, 
Mayor. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1967. 
Hon, J. J. PICKLE, 
U.S. Congressman; 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Urge your continued full support of the 
poverty program under the direction of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Next sum- 
mer’s problems in all urban centers must be 
anticipated now. Best wishes. 

Bos TINSTMAN, 
City Manager. 


Crry or BOSTON, 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Mayor, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dear Jon: I have taken the liberty of an- 
swering your letter of October 27, as well as 
the one I received today, November 6. I agree 
with your position and I can assure you 
that I have been contacting Congress on a 
continual basis. 

I regret that I cannot join you in Wash- 
ington, as I am trying to get a lot of busi- 
ness cleaned up before going out of State 
on Friday. 

With kindest persondi regards. 

JohN F, COLLINS, 
Mayor. 
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CITY OF ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon, JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, 
Providence, R. I. 

DEAR MAYOR DooRLET: Thank you for your 
letter of November 2, 1967, to former City 
Commission Chairman Ralph S. Trigg. 

We understand the importance of con- 
tinued Federal funding of the Economic Op- 
portunity Programs at helpful levels for the 
local communities, and we will do every- 
thing possible to urge upon our Senators 
and Representatives the maximum possible 
current appropriation. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETE V. DoMENIcr, 
Chairman. 
Orry or BALTIMORE, MD., 
November 3, 1967. 
Hon, JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, 
Providence, R.I. 

DEAR MAYOR DOORLEY: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your recent letter in which 
you urge an organized concerted effort by 
the Mayors of the Nation’s cities to prevent 
the house from cutting the anti-poverty 
appropriation or the passage of the “Con- 
tinuing Resolution,” which would cut Com- 
munity Action programs to a mere $600,000,- 
000. I heartedly endorse your recommenda- 
tion that the heads of city governments 
convey to the Congress their sense of urgency 
for the continuation and expansion of the 
programs funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

I can attest to the value of these pro- 
grams, which seek to give the poor “maxi- 
mum feasible participation,” in helping 
them help themselves. I have urged the 
Congressmen from Maryland to maintain 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and to 
support an effort that would increase the 
appropriation to the agency. I also have 
urged the Congress to support the appropria- 
tions for Model Cities, Urban Renewal, and 
most other domestic p) 

The apparent insensitiveness of many of 
our Congressmen who seem bent on 
drastically slashing appropriation for do- 
mestic programs alarms me. One of the rea- 
sons for civil disturbances last summer was 
said to be city governments that were not 
responsive to the legal grievances of the 
disadvantaged and poor. 

Of course, I will do whatever I can to 
further impress upon the Congress the need 
for a continuation and expansion of Com- 
munity Action programs, and I am pr 
to assist in a concerted effort by heads of 
municipal governments to further emphasize 
this sense of urgency to Washington, 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Mayor. 


Orry or HELENA, MONT., 
November 7, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr. 
Executive Chamber, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor Doortey: Thank you for your 
recent letter concerning the authorization 
bill for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It will be impossible for me to join you 
in Washington, but I would appreciate being 
advised of developments and I stand ready 
to help in any way possible. 

Sincerely, 
Dav A. LEWIS, 
Mayor. 
Crry or Coos BAY, OREG. 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 


Mayor of Providence, 
Providence 


„R. I. 
Dear Mayor Doortey: Thank you for your 
letter of November 4th and the invitation to 
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meet with you and others who share your 
concern. 

Due to previous commitments it will not 
be possible for me to be present, 

We do hope that the picture will brighten 
and I know that you will do all possible to 
make it so. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. MORIN, 
Mayor. 
Crry oF SALISBURY, N.C., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor DoorLEY: Thank you for keep- 
ing us posted on the status of the Economic 
Opportunity Program. 

It will not be possible for Mayor Bernhardt 
or the writer to come to Washington at the 
present time, However, we will have a repre- 
sentative there. Councilman O. K. Beatty left 
Salisbury yesterday for Washington. The 
main purpose of his visit will be to encourage 
our legislators to support the requested 
funding of the Economic Opportunity Pro- 

and to do what he can to discourage 
any setback in the program. 

Councilman Beatty is the only Negro serv- 
ing on our City Council. He is a college pro- 
fessor and is well qualified to speak for the 
Salisbury City Government. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. LINEBACK, 
City Manager. 
CENTERDALE, R.I., 
November 9, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH DOORLEY, 
Congressional Hotel, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dear Mayor DoorLEY: The North Provi- 
dence Town Council is in complete agree- 
ment and supports your efforts in securing 
the money for the anti-poverty program. 

JOSEPH T. MORRISSEY, 
Council President. 
BRISTOL, R.I., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Town Council of Bristol supports you 
in your efforts to have the House of Repre- 
sentatives pass an OEO fundings bill similar 
to the Senate bill S. 1545 passed. 

ARTHUR R. ROERICK, 
President, Bristol Town Council. 


RESOLUTION No, 3964 


(Resolution of the city council of the city 
of Redding urging Congress to enact legis- 
lation which would continue the programs 
now instituted pursuant to the Economic 
Opportunity Act) 

Whereas, the City Council of the City of 
Redding is advised that there has been passed 
by the Senate and is now being considered by 
the House of Representatives certain legisla- 
tion which would authorize the continuation 
of existing programs now operated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and 

Whereas, this City Council is familiar with 
the Shasta County Community Action Pro- 
gram and collectively feel that this program 
has been of benefit to the citizens of the 
City of Redding and of Shasta County, and 

Whereas, it is the collective opinion of 
this City Council that the discontinuation 
of this program would work a hardship on 
all of the citizens of this City and particu- 
larly upon the disadvantaged citizens of this 
City, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the City 
Council of the City of Redding, California, 
that they do collectively and unanimously 
urge the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America to favorably con- 
sider and enact the necessary legislation re- 
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quired to authorize the continuation of the 
programs presently instituted and carried 
on under the provisions of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. 

Be it further resolved that the City Clerk 
be and she is hereby instructed to send copies 
of this Resolution to Congressman Harold 
T. “Bizz” Johnson; Congressman Carl D. Per- 
kins, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; and Congressman Ger- 
ald Ford, House Minority Leader. 

GEORGE K. Mory, 
Mayor of the City of Redding. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Hon. WILLIAM ST. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Community Action for Greater Middle- 
town, Inc., has developed a comprehensive 
human resources program showing definite 
progress in community relations; neighbor- 
hood improvement; improved opportunities 
for education and employment. 

A sense of community spirit is emerging 
that is vital to success of Middletown's com- 
munity improvement and urban renewal 
programs. 

Any cutback in program and funding as 
proposed by the House Committee of Educa- 
tion and Labor in amending S. 2388 would 
seriously curtail greater Middletown pro- 
gram. 

We urge you to vote against any cutback 
to S, 2388. 

KENNETH J. DOOLEY, 
Mayor. 


CITY OF DANBURY, CONN., 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of the City of Providence, R.I. 

Dran Mayor DoorLEY: I sincerely regret 
that I can’t accompany you personally on 
your trip to Washington, but I have made 
my feelings known and that of the entire 
city administration. 

Cordially yours, 
G No J, ARCONTI, 
Mayor. 


CITY OF GETTYSBURG, PA., 
November 7, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mayor: Thank you for your letter of 
November 4, 1967 and the invitation to join 
you in Washington. 

I regret that I cannot get away this week 
but, like you, I fully support the concept of 
the poverty program where such programs 
are needed. However in our small town of 
8,000 we have not had the need to request 
help under the program. Our housing is ade- 
quate and there is no racial problem in- 
volved in our borough. We are truly most 
fortunate. 

My kindest regards and best wishes for 
success of your mission. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. WEAVER, 
Mayor. 


Yuma, ARIZ., 

November 8, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sorry I can’t be with you at the bullfights. 
But will be backing you all the way. Have 
strongly urged our congressional delegations 
support. 

THOMAS F. ALT, 
Mayor. 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, R. I., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Members of Congress who represent St. 
Louis have given me their personal assurance 
that they will support the authorization bill 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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Their previous support of this legislation 
would indicate favorable action on their 
part. A telegram has been sent to Congress- 
man Hungate who represents an area imme- 
diately north of St. Louis. He has been asked 
to give the authoriaztion bill his complete 
support. 

ALFONSO S. CERVANTES, 
Mayor. 
CHICOPEE, MASS., 
November 8, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Count on our full support in your efforts 
to restore funds for the Economic Oppor- 
tunity program. I have already contacted 
Senators Edward Kennedy, Edward Brooke, 
and Congressman Boland for their support in 
this effort. Our local superintendent of 
schools, Dr. George Memering has already 
contacted Secretary Wirtz and recorded his 
protest in the cutting of funds for the various 
neighborhood programs. If at all possible, I 
will attempt to be in Washington on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 9th to give local support to your 
efforts, 

RICHARD H. DEVERS, 
Mayor. 
RUTLAND, VT. 
November 3, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
City of Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor DooRrLEY: I have your letter 
dated November 2, 1967 regarding the $2,- 
060,000,000 authorization bill for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

I have already contacted our Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Vermont 
and I am sure that he will do all possible to 
retain as much money as possible for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD J. NICHOLS, 
Mayor. 
CITY OF JACKSON, MICH., 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, R.I. 

Dear JoE: It is impossible for me to get 
to Washington just now. I am finishing a 
strenuous campaign for re-election. But I 
wish you success in your efforts to stem the 
“blood letting” of the OEO authorization bill 
and hope that enough mayors will join you 
to make an impression on the Congress. 

Congress must be made to understand the 
serious trouble that is caused by starting 
programs which cannot be completed for 
lack of funds, or promising programs which 
never materialize. 

I should think the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Disorders might put in a word 
on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARY ALBERTA BENNETT, 
Mayor. 
CITY oF WORCESTER, MASS., 
November 6, 1967. 
Mayor JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Executive Department, 
Providence, N. I. 

DEAR Mayor Doortey: Your letter of No- 
vember 2, 1967 is appreciated. 

I am pleased to advise that I have com- 
municated with our Congressman Harold D. 
Donohue and requested his favorable action 
on the $2,060,000,000 bill for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Thank you for your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis J. MCGRATH, 
City Manager. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr. 
Office of the Mayor, 
Providence, R. I. 

Poverty program in Syracuse is being re- 

organized we have not lost faith in this pro- 
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gram and we urge Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds to carry on a meaningful 
fight against all facets of poverty paramount 
importance is that local share of these con- 
tinued programs not exceed ten per cent 
grants in aid and cash otherwise local gov- 
ernments will not be able to continue finan- 
cial support of these badly needed pro- 
grams. 
WILLIAM F. WALSH, 
Mayor. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, 
Mayor, City of Providence: 

Urge consider adequate funding OEO, 
especially in light of limits on local tax load 
to otherwise continue existing programs, 

STANLEY V. EARL, 
Acting Mayor. 
Yonx«ers, N.Y., 
November 6, 1967. 
Hon, JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, Executive Department, 
City of Providence, RJ. 

Dear Mayor Dooriey: I have read, with 
great interest and concern, your letter of 
November 2, 1967, regarding the Economic 
Opportunity Program. 

Please be assured of our continued sup- 
port for this Pr I concur with you 
that it would have a devastating impact on 
the two (2,000) thousand communities which 
have the Head Start, legal services, health 
centers, neighborhood centers, and many 
other worthwhile programs designed to meet 
the needs of the poor. I trust that the out- 
come on November 7, 1967, will be, indeed, 
favorable. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. X. O'ROURKE, M.D., 
Mayor. 
City or CHICAGO, 
November 3, 1967. 
Hon, JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, R. I. 

Deak Mayor Doortey: Thanks for your 
letter relative to the legislation affecting the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Be assured, 
Mayor, that I am doing everything I possibly 
can to be of help and assistance in impressing 
upon Congress that the plight of the cities 
is urgent and that every possible aid should 
be granted to them in order to carry out the 
various programs for the good of all of our 
people. 

Best regards, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD J. DALEY, 
Mayor. 
Crry oF MONROE, MICH., 
November 1, 1967. 
JOSEPH A. DooRLey, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, R.I. 

DEAR Mayor Doortery: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of October 28. I 
totally concur with your opinion and have 
forwarded these sentiments to Representative 
Marvin Esch this date. 

Very truly yours, 
Morton R. COHEN, 
Mayor. 
CITY or HATTIESBURG, MISS., 
November 2, 1967. 
JOSEPH A. DoorLey, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, RI. 

Dear Mayor DoorLEY: Thank you for your 
letter of October 27. I agree that as munici- 
pal chiefs we are certainly on the firing line 
when the trouble occurs. 

I concur that a concentrated effort should 
be made and I appreciate your interest in 
this matter. 

Visit with us when you are in this area, and 
warm personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL E. GRADY, 
Mayor. 
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CITY OF WOONSOCKET, R. I., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: As Mayor of the City of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, may I express my opposition 
to any reductions of funding for Community 
Action Programs to a $600,000,000 level as 
opposed to the requested fiscal year funding 
of $1,022,000,000, as requested by President 
Johnson. 

The City of Woonsocket, Rhode Island has 
been conducting a Community Action Pro- 
gram for two years. It is partially funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity with 
an annual grant of $137,206 to conduct four 
neighborhood multi-service centers, a com- 
prehensive Manpower program, and Head- 
start program. 

Cutbacks in funding would necessitate the 
discontinuance of the following listed local 


programs: 

1. Closing half our Neighborhood Centers 
with additional termination of other pro- 
grams such as child care, home economics, 
consumer education, health education and 
referral, 

2. Termination of Headstart and Manpower 
Programs. 

8. There will be no funding for Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program for twenty school 
drop outs, a Legal Service Program and a 
youth center. 

Any cutbacks in funding for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity is destructive to 
the concepts of community action and to 
programs initiated to meet local needs in 
providing opportunities for our unfortunate 
citizens, 

If we are to protect and restore man’s sat- 
isfaction in belonging to a community where 
he can find security, we must move forward 
by providing the necessary monies. 

Very truly yours, 
A. EDGAR LUSSIER, 
Mayor. 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 
Hon. SARGENT R. SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My agency was closed Thursday but we 
haven’t quit. Your resignation would hurt 
us worse than Congress can. General de- 
moralization and mass resignation would 
follow. It would provide excuse for all of 
us to quit an impossible job. If the situation 
is hopeless attack. 

Father Ernst K. St. JOHNS, 
Executive Director, Fiv Cap, Inc., Bald- 
win, Mich. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
SARGENT SHRIVER, OEO, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The city of Phoenix and its community 
action program, Operation Leap, have enjoyed 
a fine working relationship with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. We look forward 
to continuing this relationship which has 
been a great help in solving poverty and 
related problems here. We feel it vital, and 
have so notified our congressional delegation, 
that the House approve S2388 as reported 
out by the Education and Labor Committee 
with no reduction in total funding or in 
funding for community action program. 

Mayor MILTON GRAHAM. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have today sent the following tele- 
gram to Speaker McCormack and to Con- 
gressmen Frank J. Horton, Barber Conable, 
Jr., and Samuel Stratton: We urge strong 
and unqualified support of the full $2.06 
billion authorization for poverty programs 
and your total opposition to any efforts to 
reduce appropriation or transfer programs 
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from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Curtailment of O.E.O. programs or funding 
would have disastrous effect on local anti- 
poverty efforts. Fate of local programs af- 
fecting hopes of thousands of Rochester’s 
poor is at stake. 
FRANK T. LAMB, 
Mayor. 
SEYMOUR SCHER, 
City Manager. 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Poverty program in Syracuse is being re- 
organized. We have not lost faith in this 
program and we urge Congress to appropri- 
ate sufficient funds to carry on a meaning- 
ful fight against all facets of poverty of 
paramount importance is that local share 
of these continued programs not exceed ten 
percent grants in aid and cash otherwise 
local governments will not be able to con- 
tinue financial support of these badly 
needed programs. 

WILLIAM F. WALSH, 
Mayor of Syracuse. 
From Mayor Graham. 
To: Congressmen GERALD Forp, 
RHODES, and SAM STEIGER, 

We are making significant progress on an 
all-out attack on poverty in Phoenix. We 
cannot continue this work without full 
funding of much needed programs presently 
in existence. I strongly urge your full sup- 
port on 82388 as reported out by the Educa- 
tion & Labor Com. to extend the OEO pro- 
gram for 2 more years and for authoriza- 
tion of a $2.06 billion funding for these 
projects. We strongly oppose any reduction 
in the proposed $2.06 billion funding, Any 
such reduction would seriously affect our 
ability to continue our existing vital pro- 
grams. 


UDALL, 


MILTON GRAHAM, 
Mayor of the City of Phoeniz. 
[Telegram sent by Mayor Blaisdell, 
Oct. 11, 1967] 
Hon, EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GERALD R. FORD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned Mayors and Mem- 
bers of the Republican Party endorse the 
continuation or expansion of the programs 
fostered by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

All of us are greatly concerned as we are 
continually pushing forward those projects 
in our individual cities which are aimed at 
improving neighborhoods that can be re- 
habilitated and to also raise the economic, 
educational, and social standing of those 
citizens who are living in poverty. We feel 
the implementation of our local programs as 
sponsored by OEO are giving great impetus 
toward our goal and any slowing up of such 
programs will greatly deter the progress 
which has been made thus far. 

We fully realize that in any new program, 
such as the War on Poverty, there are bound 
to be certain imperfections and criticisms 
from some corners. But in our daily activi- 
ties of actually seeing these programs ad- 
ministered they are proving to be successful 
and getting the job done. It is our considered 
opinion that the programs are a positive 
force in lessening social tensions in our 
cities. All of us are confident they will con- 
tinue to improve and are so meaningful as 
to give our less fortunate citizens a new hope 
in life. You can readily see people involved 
and active. These programs are realities and 
are no longer in the talking stage. The strong 
leadership provided by this agency in ad- 
ministering the various projects has been 
most impressive. 
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We strongly urge each of you to encour- 
age members of Congress to support the 
OEO budget so that these dynamic and 
imaginative programs may be carried on in 
a successful manner, 

Neal S. Blaisdell, Honolulu, Hawalli; 
John S. Ballard, Akron, Ohio; J. D. 
Braman, Seattle, Wash.; Stanley A. 
Omich, Canton, Ohio; Frank M. Dulan, 
Utica, N..; Dave Hall, Dayton, Ohio; 
James M. Hewgley, Tulsa, Okla.; Or- 
ville L. Hubbard, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Floyd H. Hyde, Fresno, Calif.; Ronald 
R. James, San Jose, Calif.; Erik Jons- 
son, Dallas, Tex.; Lawrence F. Kramer, 
Jr., Paterson, N. J.; 

Robert J. Lehnhausen, Peoria, II.; John 
V. Lindsay, New York City, N.Y.; 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Baltimore, 
Md,; John W. Potter, Toledo, Ohio; 
Kenneth A. Schmeid, Louisville, Ky.; 
A. V. Sorenson, Omaha, Nebr.; Edwin 
W. Wade, Long Beach, Calif.; George 
O. Whitmer, Des Moines, Iowa; Charles 
W. Wright, Jr., Topeka, Kans.; Clar- 
ence E. Vollmer, Wichita, Kans, 

CITY or AMARILLO, TEX. 
November 9, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, R. I. 

Dear Mayor DOORLEY: Thank you for your 
letter of November 4 concerning the Office of 
Economic Opportunity authorization bill and 
may I say that I appreciate your courage. 

Thank you for the invitation to meet with 
you in Washington and I am sorry that I was 
unable to make the trip but due to other 
commitments, I was out of the City until 
last night and only today read your letter. 

I certainly do appreciate your keeping me 
informed. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ERNEST STROUD, 
Mayor. 
New HAVEN, CONN., 
November 7, 1967. 

Dear Mayor DoorLEY: In the absence of 
Mayor Lee from his office, I am taking the 
liberty of acknowledging your letter to him. 

I will bring your letter to the Mayor's at- 
tention, but, unfortunately, it will be im- 
possible for him to join you in Washington 
this week. He is a candidate for his eighth 
term as Mayor, but he has been confined to 
his home since October 5 with viral pneu- 
monia and a viral infection of the vocal 
chords. He is unable to speak, is under strict 
doctor’s orders, and therefore, cannot accept 
any engagement until such time as he is out 
and around, once again. 

My best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT C. PUCKETT, 
Executive Assistant. 
Provence, R. I. 
Mayor JOSEPH DOORLEY, 
City Hall, Providence, R.I.: 

The League of Women voters of Providence 
applauds your efforts on behalf of the anti- 
poverty program. 

BARBARA C. SUMMER, 
President. 
NOVEMBER 7, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Executive Department, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor Doontxr: I received your let- 
ter of November 4 and I think it is wonderful 
that your concern for the passage of the 
Authorization Bill has taken you to Wash- 
ington to further emphasize to your Con- 
gressional delegation the urgent need for 
positive action on this bill. Because I share 
this concern with you, I have maintained a 
continuous correspondence with by Congres- 
sional delegation, and I am confident that 
these honorable men will support the Au- 
thorization Bill. 
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However, I will be watching with great in- 
terest the deliberations on this bill and will 
be prepared to do whatever I can to assure 
its favorable consideration by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. McKELpIN, 
Mayor. 
Crry or PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
November 8, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, JI., 
Mayor of Providence, R.I. 

Dran Mayor DoorLEY: We sincerely appre- 
ciate the efforts of you and other top city 
office holders in presenting and fighting for 
the city point of view at these Congressional 
debates and decisions on the authorization 
bill for the OEO programs. We have already 
been in contact with our own Congressional 
delegation both by wire and by telephone to 
inform them of the tremendous impact of 
any cuts in the OEO Program, 

The press of a heavy campaign schedule 
renders it impossible for us to leave town 
this week, but we will be doing everything 
we can from here in Phoenix to push for a 
full funding of the OEO Program. 

We do sincerely appreciate the work that 
you and the other groups such as the Na- 
tional League of Cities are doing in keeping 
the war on poverty going. 

Very truly yours, 
GRAHAM, 
Mayor. 
Orry OF SEATTLE, 
November 9, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of the City of Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor DoorLEY: I have your letter 
of November 4, in which you solicit support 
for the Economic Opportunity program in its 
battle for existence in Congress, 

I will not be able to attend the sessions 
in Washington, but can assure you that we 
have lined up our entire Congressional dele- 
gation, in both the Senate and the House, in 
support of this measure. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. BRAMAN, 
Mayor. 
Crry oF TRENTON, N. J., 
November 10, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
City of Providence, 
Executive Chamber, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor Doortey: I view with equal 
concern the current status of the authoriza- 
tion bill for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Trenton, as you know, has an extensive 
Poverty Program, the discontinuation of 
which would seriously jeopardize the well be- 
ing of many people. 

With this in mind, I have contacted New 
Jersey’s representatives in the House and 
Senate urging them to unequivocally sup- 
port an appropriation allowing New Jersey 
community action agencies to spend at last 
year’s level. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARMEN J. ARMENTI, 
Mayor. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 9, 1967. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, JT., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Executive Chamber, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mr. Doortey: I want to express my 
appreciation for your taking your valuable 
time to send me your nice letter expressing 
your concern with regard to the anti-poverty 
legislation. I have received a great number of 
letters expressing either opposition or sup- 
port for this program, 

You may rest assured that I will keep your 
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views, and the views of all who wrote me, 
in mind as I determine my ultimate posi- 
tion on this legislation. 

I hope that, if you ever have any problems 
concerning the Federal Government, you will 
be kind enough to write to me as I would 
appreciate having the opportunity to be of 
assistance to you. 

Again, thank you for giving me the benefit 
of your good judgment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
Representative to Congress. 


Crry or RICHMOND, Va., 
November 7, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, JT., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Executive Chamber, 
Providence, RI. 

DEAR MAYOR Doortey: This will acknowl- 
edge your two recent letters requesting sup- 
port of the OEO funding bill which comes up 
for House consideration this week, 

I led a delegation of six citizens to Wash- 
ington yesterday, left petitions containing 
1500 names with our Richmond Congress- 
man and the two Virginia Senators, and 
strongly requested their support of adequate 
funding for the OEO program. 

I regret that I cannot be with you in Wash- 
ington the middle of this week because of 
prior commitments. 

Sincerely, 
MORRILL M. CROWE, 
Mayor. 

Nore.—The Richmond Congressman is the 

Honorable David E. Satterfield, III. 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Atlantic City, NJ., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Doortey, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor Dootry: I have your letter 
of October 30, and at the insistance of local 
interested parties, the City of Atlantic City 
had contacted our area representatives in 
Congress. 

I concur in your thoughts on this subject, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD S. Jackson, 
Mayor. 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Washington, Pa., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. JOSEPH A. Door.ey, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mayor: Thank you for your letter of 
November 4, 1967. 

I regret that I will be unable to meet with 
you and other Mayors in Washington, D.C. 
this week. 

I read the same report about the knock 
down and drag out fight over the Economic 
Opportunity Bill. 

I wish you and your fellow Mayors luck. 

Sincerely, 
BARTLEY P. OSBORNE, 
Mayor. 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Russellville, Ark., November 6, 1967. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor of Providence, 
Executive Chamber, 
Providence, R.I. 

Dear Mr. Doortey: Your letter of Novem- 
ber 4, 1967, just received, and while it is im- 
possible for me to join with you people in 
Washington this week in an attempt to 
straighten out the Economic Opportunity 
Programs, I am in sympathy with it. 

Our Congressman from this district is 
aware of the situation, and he has indicated 
that he will be for maintaining the funding 
of this program somewhat in line with the 
President’s request. 

Sincerely, 
C. A. HUGHEs, 
Mayor. 
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Crry o NEWPORT, 
Newport, Ark., November 6, 1967. 
JOSEPH A. DOORLEY, Jr., 
Mayor, City Hail, 
Executive Department, 
Providence, RJ. 

Dran Mayor Doortry: Thank you very 
much for your letters of November 2nd and 
4th concerning the proposed cutback in the 
Economic Opportunity Program. Copies of 
your correspondence have been sent to the 
local office of the Economic Opportunity for 
their files. 

As a member of the Executive Board of the 
Economic Opportunity here in Newport, Iam 
fully aware of your concern over the proposed 
legislation for cutting back funds to this 
department. We, too, have a large program 
in operation here in Jackson County and 
would feel a significant loss in program ac- 
complishment should the Congress decide 
to delete the necessary funds. The local OEO 
director and myself will contact our delega- 
tions and let them know of our feelings. 

Please contact us if we can be of any as- 
sistance. I regret that I will be unable to 
come to Washington, however, I do thank 
you for the invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. DELGADO, 
City Manager. 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Lincoln, Nebr., November 6, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT V. Denney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: It has come to my attention 
that any serious cutback by the House of the 
proposed authorization bill of economic op- 
portunity could have an impact on Lincoln. 

The Lincoln Action Program in Lincoln 
now has such OE. O. programs including Head 
Start, legal service, day care center, recovery 
home for alcoholics and neighborhood staff. 

I urge your support of the authorization 
bill for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and opposition to the House of Representa- 
tives continuing resolution which has the 
effect of reducing funding of the community 
action program to a $600,000,000 level as op- 
posed to the requested fiscal year funding of 
$1,022,000,000. 

Sincerely, 
Sam SCHWARTZKOPF, 
Mayor. 


TREASURY TAKES ACTION TO COR- 
RECT JAPANESE DUMPING 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, very 
recently the Federal Register carried an 
announcement by the Department of the 
Treasury that its 2-year investigation of 
widespread dumping of ceramic glazed 
wall tile from Japan has been completed 
and that concrete steps have been taken 
to guard against any resumption of 
dumping in the future. The Department 
of the Treasury is to be commended for 
the fine and thorough job it has done in 
this important case. 

Treasury’s action ending the investi- 
gation was based upon upward price re- 
visions by the seven Japanese producers 
investigated and the receipt of assurances 
from them that dumping will not occur 
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again. The Bureau of Customs had pre- 
viously found that six of the seven pro- 
ducers had made sales in the United 
States at dumping prices. 

The U.S. industry is composed of small 
producers scattered across the country, 
including significant producers in Texas, 
one of which is in my district. All of 
them have been seriously injured by the 
widespread dumping activities of the 
Japanese wall tile industry. In December 
1965, the U.S. industry submitted one of 
the most comprehensive dumping com- 
plaints ever received by the Department 
of the Treasury. Treasury investigated 
these charges and, in July 1967, advised 
that the seven Japanese producers, com- 
prising virtually the entire Japanese wall 
tile industry, had been investigated to 
determine whether their sales of wall tile 
in the United States were at prices below 
their home market in Japan. All of the 
producers except one were found to have 
engaged in sales below home market 
price in the time period covered by the 
investigation. 

After the investigation was announced, 
all seven of the Japanese producers made 
upward revisions in their prices so as to 
eliminate sales below fair value with re- 
spect to the six; and, at the same time, 
all of the Japanese producers submitted 
to Treasury specific and unconditional 
assurances that they will never again 
dump tile in the United States. 

On the basis of these price revisions 
and promises not to dump in the future, 
Treasury concluded that dumping is not 
presently taking place. In addition, the 
Department of the Treasury has assured 
me, and has announced, that it plans a 
continuing surveillance of imports from 
Japan to insure that dumping will not be 
resumed. 

In addition to continuing surveillance, 
the Department of the Treasury has 
taken other measures designed to pre- 
vent further injury to small U.S tile pro- 
ducers. Specifically, Treasury has: 

First, issued proposed new regulations 
to preclude further falsification of spe- 
cial customs invoices covering tile im- 
ports; 

Second, issued a Bureau of Customs 
field circular prohibiting further impor- 
tation from Japan of improperly marked 
and misleading advertising and promo- 
tional materials. 

These actions by Treasury, coupled 
with the receipt of binding assurances 
from all the Japanese producers that 
they will never dump again, and Treas- 
ury’s plan for continuing surveillance to 
insure adherence to such promises, lead 
me to join the U.S. industry in com- 
mending Treasury for its handling of 
this matter. As I said to the Tariff Com- 
mission in May of this year, I am not 
opposed to Japanese nationals or the na- 
tionals of any country coming to the 
United States and doing business here. 
However, when such persons accept this 
privilege, they must assume the obliga- 
tion of observing our laws. I would hope 
that Treasury’s actions will enable Japa- 
nese producers to observe this obligation 
in the future. 

In view of the substantial injury suf- 
fered by many small tile firms in the 
United States, I am sure Members of 
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Congress will follow with interest future 
developments in import practices in the 
ceramic tile market. 


EMPEROR GOLD MINE 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been invited to the fact that the 
Fiji Legislative Council has recently ap- 
proved a gold subsidy of $2,600,000 for a 
3-year period to the Emperor Gold Mine 
of that country. 

Recognition of the desirability of in- 
creasing gold production has long been 
realized by both Canada and Australia, 
where gold operators for many years 
have been the recipients of substantial 
relief payments. It is more than passing 
strange that Canada, Australia, and even 
the Fiji Islands take cognizance of this 
problem. 

The United States has displayed com- 
plete neglect for its own domestic gold 
mining industry, so that in 1966 domestic 
consumption in this country was over 
three times domestic production. I sus- 
pect that when the official figures are re- 
leased for 1967 they will establish an even 
greater disparity between domestic con- 
sumption and production which creates, 
of course, a very obvious serious drain on 
U.S. gold monetary reserves. 

It is time the Congress took action to 
revive our almost nonexistent domestic 
gold mining industry by enacting H.R. 
3274, which has been approved by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and is now before the House Rules 
Committee. This bill has as its objective 
the stabilization of the few existing gold 
mines by the payment of modest subsi- 
dies and, more important, the reopening 
of our dormant gold mines by providing 
substantial financial relief payments. 

The bill does not change the $35 price 
of gold since producers have to sell their 
bullion at the official Treasury price, but 
it does provide relief payments in the 
year following production, which would 
greatly stimulate and increase the annual 
production of this precious metal in the 
United States. 

Bearing in mind the fact that this Na- 
tion has recently gone through a silver 
crisis, with the result that our subsid- 
iary silver coinage has been debased— 
except 40 percent silver in half dollars— 
and the further fact that we are tottering 
on the brink of a gold crisis, as witnessed 
by the hectic financial events of the past 
ten days, brought on by the sudden de- 
valuation of the British pound, I submit 
that any measure is desirable which has 
as its objective increasing U.S. gold re- 
serves by any amount because it will quiet 
fears in European quarters that the dol- 
lar is losing its acceptance as the sound 
key currency of the world. 

The deep reverence of the peoples of 
the world for gold has been more than 
amply demonstrated by the fact that last 
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year every ounce of world gold produc- 
tion of $1.5 billion in value went into in- 
vestment, private hoarding, or to a small 
extent, industrial production, rather than 
into the monetary stocks of any nation. 
The same was true in 1965, except the 
$250 million in gold sold on the London 
market by Russia. 

I believe our Treasury Department of- 
ficials are very shortsighted when they 
continue to oppose gold subsidy legisla- 
tion which to some extent will strengthen 
our national gold reserves, thereby in- 
creasing confidence in the dollar in Euro- 
pean financial circles. We should at least 
display the wisdom of the Fiji Islander. 


CALLS FOR HEARINGS ON 
RAILROAD MERGER 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Otsen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) announced approval of the North- 
ern Lines railroad merger. The merger 
would include the Great Northern Rail- 
way, the Northern Pacific Railway, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, the Pacific Coast Railroad Co., and 
the Spokane, Portland, and Seattle Rail- 
way Co. 

I was very disappointed in this deci- 
sion and I have protested it to the ICC 
because I believe it will destroy the com- 
petitive factor among railroads in my 
State of Montana as well as in the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho, and 
Washington. Already shippers in my 
State face inequitable freight rates. I 
submit the proposed merger would only 
make matters worse. 

The only way to insure good service to 
citizens living in Montana is to preserve 
the competition that now exists among 
the railroads serving our area. A merger 
of these lines will certainly create mo- 
nopoly and both shippers and receivers 
will be subject to a situtation in which 
they will be unable to bargain with com- 
peting lines. 

I cannot accept the ICC judgment that 
strengthening of the Milwaukee and 
North Western railroads will result in a 
“viable trancontinental rail competi- 
tor.” I submit these lines do not—and 
will not—provide a service to our States 
which will compete with the merged lines. 
I believe this is a point which should be 
subjected to investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the antitrust laws. 

Furthermore, the ICC statement to 
the effect that there is to be an elimina- 
tion of duplication and better car utiliza- 
tion appears to be a smokescreen and a 
foreshadowing of the removal of at least 
one more passenger train serving our 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Rep- 
resentative HARLEY O. STAGGERS, will 
schedule hearings on this matter in his 
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committee. I believe an investigation is 
in order to determine the reasons behind 
this decision. I also want to urge my 
colleagues in the House to support such 
an effort because of the devastating ef- 
fect this merger would have on the en- 
tire northwestern part of the United 
States, 


VETERANS DAY TALK 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the Recorp, I should like to in- 
sert a talk recently made in my congres- 
sional district by Col. Southgate Jones, 
Jr., of Durham, N.C. 

At the same time, I should like to 
give a little background regarding the 
occasion at which Colonel Jones de- 
livered this address. Annually, on 
Veterans Day, November 11, American 
Legion Post No. 63 of Burlington, N.C., 
a city located in my congressional dis- 
trict, serves a delicious country ham 
breakfast from 6:30 a.m. to 9 a.m., after 
which the Post meeting starts. This is 
a fine, patriotic occasion which is at- 
tended not only by members of the Post 
but by many city and county officials 
and other invited guests. 

I have been privileged to attend this 
breakfast and meeting on many occa- 
sions and from time to time have had the 
honor of being the speaker. It is a won- 
derful and inspiring way in which to 
start the observance of Veterans Day. 

In addition to the interest and efforts 
of the commander of Post No. 63, Mr. 
Silas Atkins, of Burlington, one of the 
chief organizers and promoters of the 
annual Veterans Day breakfast, is Mr. 
James K. Finch, one of the most knowl- 
edgeable, effective, and dedicated vet- 
erans’ service officers in the country. 

On Veterans Day this year, the ad- 
dress given by Colonel Jones, I feel, is a 
most thoughtful and timely message of 
inspiration and rededication to Ameri- 
can ideals, and I believe it is worthy of 
the attention of every Member of the 
Congress and every citizen of the United 
States. Colonel Jones’ address follows: 

VETERANS Day TALK: Col.. SOUTHGATE 

Jones, JR, INF-USAR 

I bring you greetings from MG Ian M. 
Davidson, CG of 108th Division, who was pre- 
vented by a prior commitment from being 
with you today. In conveying his regrets may 
I also express my own appreciation for this 
opportunity to address you in his stead. 

Veterans Day is a day set aside to honor 
those who have served our Country in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. Originally the commemoration 
of signing of the World War I Armistice, it 
is now the occasion for honoring all those 
who have fought in all our Wars. How many 
can remember the reverence of 1100 hours on 
11 November each year in the days before 
WW II? The pause for silent prayer, joined in 


by school child and industrial worker alike, 
the rededication to the memory of those 
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whose sacrifices made it possible for us to 
wage and win the war to end all wars. 

Today then, to all Americans, this Day is 
a symbol of Hope, of Confidence, and of re- 
flection—Hope for a more peaceful world, 
Confidence in the Nation’s strength, and Re- 
flection to express the Nation’s gratitude to 
those men and women who have served in the 
Armed Forces, at home and in distant lands. 

On this observance of Veterans Day, more 
than 450,000 of the 3½ million members of 
our Armed Forces are on duty in South Viet- 
nam. They serve on the front line of the de- 
fense of freedom, They are engaged in war 
winning and peace making tasks of the ut- 
most importance to world peace, as well as 
to South Vietnam’s survival against aggres- 
sion, They are a part of the Free World’s stand 
in that part of the world President Johnson 
has called The crucial arena of man's striv- 
ing for Independence and Order.” 

On this 1967 Veteran’s Day, then, let us 
first of all take special note of the gallant 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and coast 
guardsmen who are performing their combat 
and support missions in Southeast Asia with 
matchless valor and superb skill. They are 
giving their best. They do honor to the high- 
est traditions of American Fighting Men. 
We honor and salute them! 

What of this Man—America’s Fighting 
Man? What is his proficiency, his attitude, 
his performance under conditions of stress, 
in.environments not of his choosing, in wars 
not of his making. Is he the weak-kneed, 
non-conforming, unconventional hippletype 
whose seeming goal is public notoriety and 
sensationalism, whose reactionary antics pro- 
voke anger—but pity also from most of us? 

No, he is not! As one who participates in 
his basic training and shares later in his con- 
tinuing military concerns after he returns 
from active duty, let me tell you about this 
man, He reports to his first duty station, a 
typical young American, in slacks and scuffs, 
or ivy league suit. If shaggy he is shorn. He 
joins others like him, where the slouchy are 
made straight—where the pudgy are made 
lean, the slim ones made stout—where all 
are made more active and more alert—and 
yet, where intellectual individuality and per- 
sonality are nowhere surrendered, but instead 
voluntarily recede behind a new sense of 
community, of belonging, of interdependence. 
This transition is remarkable, from easygo- 
ing civilian to alert soldier; from uncertain 
adolescent to purposeful citizen. The stereo- 
types about American youth; spoiled, willful, 
overindulged by fond parents, fall apart in 
the face of this man’s performance, Only 
3% fail to complete basic training, and most 
failures can be traced to factors unrelated 
to training. He goes forward to do battle with 
the enemy, well trained, well informed, and 
well led by other motivated typical young 
Americans, He goes not as a hero, seeking 
events of valor, but surely not as a coward, 
to be found lacking to the demands of duty. 

Hear what has been said of him: 1—“The 
American Soldier Is an Individualist“. I am 
obliged to say to him “This Is Why You 
Ought to do This” and then he does.” Gen, 
Von Steuben (Prussian) 1776 (Continental 
Army), or, 

2—"It is difficult to compare the American 
Soldier with any of the Soldiers of Europe. 
He possesses the good qualities of some, to- 
gether with the most opposite faults of 
others. He is tireless on the march, is con- 
tented even amidst great hardships, and 18 
resolute in the attack, although dispassion- 
ate. He does not require the urging of drum 
or bugle. . . . once engaged, he is tenacious 
even to rashness and disobedience... 
neither complaints nor groans are heard 
from the wounded. ... The death of the 
American Soldier is always stoical; he may 
ask you to give him a little water or to place 
him in a more comfortable position . . . but 
he will wait patiently”. Gen. Francois 
Dechenal (French) 1864. 
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These are statements about the American 
Fighting Man of earlier times—the veteran of 
another era whom we honor today. How 
similar are our own recollections of the WWI 
and WWII Soldier! But what of the Fighting 
Man of Today in Vietnam—The Veteran of 
Tomorrow? 

Does he measure up to the standards of 
his predecessor: Commander after Com- 
mander, from Gen. Westmoreland to the 
youngest fire team leader, sings his raise loud 
and clear. The young American's perform- 
ance in Vietnam has exploded the myth 
that he is soft, undisciplined, irresponsible. 
He is the toughest, most-resourceful and ded- 
icated soldier the U.S. Army has ever put in 
the Field.” LTC David H. Hackworth (Bn, 
Comdr.) 1967 

Our Veteran of Tomorrow, also honored by 
us today, is rightfully proud of his accomp- 
lishments. He returns home with the easy 
gait of the confident. He takes up civilian 
citizenship responsibilities alongside each of 
us and with typical though deceiving, non- 
chalance, discharges the remainder of his 
military contract with Uncle Sam by per- 
forming his duties in various reserve units in 
an exemplary manner. 

Veteran of tomorrow, we salute you! 

But What of the Veteran of Today—You 
and Me? What is our role, our stake in pro- 
tecting the Heritage of past Veterans and 
guiding tomorrow’s veteran? 

We have fought in WWI—The War to End 
all Wars, and returned Home to Honorably 
retire our armor, content that future gen- 
erations were safe from conflict. 

We have yet again fought in WWII—The 
War that Ended All Wars; the War that 
ended in a blaze of blood and guts and glory, 
when the most powerful military forces that 
any nation has ever raised disintegrated into 
disuse—burst into oblivion. Satisfied that 
they had done a great job, and in response to 
the clamor at home, our citizen warriors 
hurried off to renew their pursuits in a 
world—so far as they could see—of lasting 
peace, freedom and justice; there was no po- 
tential enemy on the horizon—nothing but 
blue skies overhead. And, to top it off, we 
had the ultimate weapon and we alone 

ed its secrets. Could anyone have 
doubted that WWII was truly the War that 
Ended all Wars? 

But the final curtain that was rung down 
on WWII had an echo—A clanging metallic 
sound which signalled the beginning of the 
Cold War. Eastern Europe fell to Russia’s 
conspiracy for World Domination—we coun- 
tered the Berlin Blockade and thwarted the 
attempted takeover of Greece and Turkey. 

Then, only Five Years after WWII, Korea 
erupted one peaceful summer morning in a 
blaze of communist aggression. And, once 
again we were involved in a War for which 
we were almost totally unprepared, and once 
again American ingenuity and force were 
made to rise to the occasion, to cope with 
the new menace to World Peace. 

And Now, Vietnam. I am sure that the 
continuous acts of international violence 
that we have witnessed during the past 25 
years have made us all acutely aware that 
WWI did not make the World safe for democ- 
racy; that WWII was not the war that ended 
all wars; and, that even the ultimate weapons 
of unlimited destructive power have not yet 
deterred man from finding a way to prey on 
his fellow man. 

So, what is our role in this unpopular 
struggle against the forces of World Com- 
munism, where national unity simply does 
not respond to the call of patriotism? How 
did we get involved in such an unlikely place 
as Vietnam? What are we doing there? Why? 

Well, Hitler had his book and Marx, his. 
There is no guile to the intent of World 
Communism—it has been announced for all 
to heed or ignore, at will—We are involved 
because the World has come to us—because 
it’s no further from Moscow or Peking to 
Burlington than from breakfast to lunch— 
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because a bullet fired in anger in Con Thien 
Province can mushroom into an atomic cloud 
over Washington. 

You know, the World today is united as 
never before in sinister way—and divided 
as never before. United by the universal 
threat of nuclear warfare which—we tell our- 
selves—only the foolish or desperate nation 
would carelessly employ. But, divided by a 
curtain of iron. and a gulf of ideology. On 
our side, we strain in the darkness for sounds 
that will tell us what goes on in the camp 
beyond the wall. We know far less of their 
aims and capabilities than they of ours—We 
hope that revolution will dilute or obliterate 
communism in China. . . We wish that dif- 
ferences in Marxist Philosophy would sap the 
otherwise historically unnatural sino-soviet 
marriage. But one thing we know: The power 
that could be turned against us is immense; 
it can creep, crawl, seep, erode, erupt—re- 
treat, entreat, mollify, or mesmerize—work- 
ing inexorably, 24 hours each day, toward its 
announced goal of World Conquest—the lean 
and hungry hun of ancient history coming 
from the barren mountains to conquer the 
fat and happy occupants of the fertile val- 
leys below. In the current ideological conflicts 
between peaceful coexistence and world 
revolution, we have no reason to doubt that 
the end remains the same, World domination, 
Only the means of getting there being argued. 

So then, what is our role as Veterans’ of 
today—you and me? Do the preceding words 
smack of fire and brimstone, to be merely 
tolerated as expressions of an archaic phil- 
osophy which, though sincere, has simply 
failed to adjust to today’s sophisticated 
values? 

I say to you no—the nature of the threat 
is clear and the call is thrust upon the con- 
science of all who would love and defend 
their Country. Just as you have, in the past, 
pledged your life to protect our national se- 
curity, so today do you have the privilege and 
the responsibility to support the fulfillment 
of our policies as a Nation, To furnish 
through democratic process the political 
sinew so necessary for sustained military 
strength. Never, in our lifetime has there 
been more national uncertainty, more divisive 
influences to deter reason and sound judg- 
ment. Never has there been more need for 
plain, old fashioned individual patriotism. 

We have, then, and may we recognize, our 
privilege and our responsibility—and may 
none among us be found lacking. Let me close 
with the often used words of John Donne, 
who lived and died more than 200 years ago, 
but whose message is as current as today's 
news: “No man is an island, entire of itself. 
Every Man is a continent, a piece of the 
main; any Man’s death diminishes me for I 
am involved in mankind”. 

We are indeed involved, just as Veterans 
before us were and those yet to come will be. 
And we stand united in this Veterans Day, 
1967, to meet the challenge—to enjoy our 
privilege—to accept our responsibility. 


THERE ARE CLEAR SIGNS OF 
PROGRESS 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Huncate] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, since 
events in Vietnam are a matter of prime 
concern to all Members, I think the fol- 
lowing report by the respected military 
analyst of the New York Times, Mr. Han- 
son W. Baldwin, would be of interest: 
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VIETNAM: THERE ARE CLEAR SIGNS OF 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Sargon, SOUTH Virernam.—Between 11:45 
p.m. and 3:10 a.m. one night last week, about 
30 widely scattered towns, cities or military 
installations in the Mekong Delta were hit 
by Vietcong mortar and recoilless rifle fire. 

Route 4—the important market highway 
from the rich rice-growing delta of Saigon— 
was simultaneously cut or cratered in many 
different places, Even though the military 
damage was negligible and the food still 
rolled to market only a few hours later, the 
coordinated attacks were an impressive ex- 
ample by the enemy of what the Pentagon 
calls “command and control.“ 

In late October at Locninh, thousands of 
North Vietmamese and Vietcong in two re- 
inforced regiments tried at great cost to 
overrun the district capital. For three weeks 
in November, four other North Vietnamese 
regiments, fighting in the jungles and moun- 
tains of the central highlands a few miles 
from their sanctuary bases in Cambodia and 
Laos, expended thousands of rounds of am- 
munition against U.S. Army units. 

These and other indications of enemy com- 
bat vitality dramatically demonstrated the 
continued strength and tenacity of the 
North Vietnamese-Vietcong forces, 

In the words of a senior U.S. commander, 
the enemy's mainforce units are well- 
equipped, well-trained, well-clothed and have 
plenty of ammunition. At Locninh their 
leadership was poor, at Dakto it was excellent. 
Their will to fight is excellent and they 
fought a damn good fight.” 

Despite these facts, despite some of the 
heaviest American casualties of the war in 
November, there are clear signs of progress. 

To one returning to Vietnam after two 
years, the indications that the United States 
and South Vietnam are slowly winning at 
least the military phase of the struggle are 
unmistakable—even dramatic though the 
end is not in sight. The costs are still incal- 
culable and the accomplishments to date 
are inconclusive. Even the bloody battles of 
the frontiers—along the demilitarized zone 
separating the two Vietnams, in the central 
highlands and near the Cambodian border in 
the III Corps area in the South—are en- 
couraging. For they mean that the principal 
efforts of the Communist mainforce units 
now are being mounted from the sanctuaries 
across South Vietnam's borders in Cambo- 
dia, Laos and North Vietnam rather than 
from bases in the heart of South Vietnam. 

The political situation in South Vietnam is 
far more stable than most Americans dared 
hope two to three years ago. Despite terrorism 
and war, national elections have been held 
successfully and the new government— 
though it has little flair—appears to be start- 
ing its tenure in a workmanlike manner and 
some experts here predict it will endure. 

Economically, the piaster has remained 
relatively stable, and inflation has been con- 
tained if not controlled, 

The shipping congestion and supply prob- 
lems that plagued U.S. forces two years ago 
have now been largely solved. Shortages of 
spare parts, helicopters and other items still 
exist but new parts, new airfields, ware- 
houses, ammunition depots, roads, piers, bar- 
racks, pipe lines, quarries, asphalt and ce- 
ment plants have changed the face of Viet- 
nam. 

The armed forces of South Vietnam are 
still spotty but slowly improving. The First 
Division, which was considered dissident and 
unreliable some months ago during the Bud- 
dhist troubles, has a new commander and 
has chalked up a good record near the DMZ 
with the U.S. Marines. In the Delta, the 
South Vietnamese Seventh, Ninth and 21st 
Divisions, which were losing several hundred 
men in each clash with the Vietcong two 
years ago, are now exacting high casualties 
from the enemy with moderate losses to 
themselves. 
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Most important, two years of attrition have 
weakened the enemy even though the weak- 
ening may appear imperceptible to the vet- 
erans of Dak To. 

In total numbers, the reduction in enemy 
strength has not been dramatic. In fact, in 
the past two years the Allied escalation in 
numbers has been more or less matched by 
the enemy. The Allied ratio of superiority 
is now perhaps five-to-one as compared to 
somewhat less than four-to-one two years 
ago. 

More important is the reduction in quality 
of many units and what appears to be the 
reduced rate of recruitment and of infiltra- 
tion, Enemy recruitment in South Vietnam 
is now believed to be less than half of the 
estimated maximum peak of about 7,000 
monthly achieved in 1965 and most of 1966, 
and the infiltration rate is believed to have 
been reduced to about 6,000. 

The total is not enough to provide full 
replacements for the enormous casualties 
the enemy has suffered in the past two years. 

The bombing of North Vietnam has in- 
tensified both the manpower and economic 
strain upon Hanoi, though intelligence ex- 
perts here estimate the enemy might be able 
to send at least two more of the 10 divisions 
he maintains in the North to South Vietnam. 

Pacification—the destruction of the Viet- 
cong infrastructure in the villages and ham- 
lets—and nation-building, which alone can 
confirm and expand the military progress so 
far made, have achieved only slight gains and 
nearly all experts here believe the process 
will require years of effort. 


POVERTY BILL 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HuncaTe] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is ‘there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure we are all interested in the progress 
of the poverty bill now in conference 
because of the differing House and Sen- 
ate versions. According to press reports, 
the retention of the controversial city 
hall amendment would be to leave 90 
percent of the existing community ac- 
tion agencies in charge of the programs 
as they are now. 

The report indicated that the other 
body told OEO that salaries paid by its 
contractors were, in many cases, ex- 
orbitant and substantially above the 
rates of pay which would be paid Fed- 
eral employees performing the same 
functions,“ and that OEO salaries in its 
community action program are “entirely 
too high.” However, the bill from the 
other body, unlike the House measure, 
would include the OEO's 3,000 employ- 
ees in a 4.5-percent pay raise. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Aparr (at request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), through December 10, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. PIRNIE (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), through December 10, on 
account of official business. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for 
the week of December 4, on account of 
injury. 

Mr. Monacan, for the period from De- 
cember 4, 1967 to December 9, 1967, in- 
clusive, on account of official business. 
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Mr. CHARLES H. WILson (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for the week of 
December 4, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DADDARIO, for the week of Decem- 
ber 4, 1967, on account of attending In- 
terparliamentary Union meeting. 

Mr. NicHots (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Wotrr, for Monday, December 4, 
1967, on account of official business. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CoHELAN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs), for 60 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter upon 
the passing of Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT), for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TENZER) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SELDEN, for 30 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, for 45 minutes, on De- 
cember 6. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. O’KonskI. 

Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. GUDE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tenzer) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 269. An act to authorize an exchange of 
lands at Acadia National Park, Maine; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1699. An act to permit negotiation of a 
modification to a contract for sale of certain 
real property by the United States to the 
city of Lawton, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1821. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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S. 2452. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over lands within the 
Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge in 
Illinois; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2711. An act to amend section 18a (1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to approve 
long-term contracts for delivery of water 
from Navajo Reservoir in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 814. An act to establish the National 
Park Foundation; 

S. 1003, An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection af- 
forded consumers against injurious flam- 
mable fabrics; 

S. 2565. An act to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2644. An act to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, as 
amended, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 2154. An act to provide long-term 
leasing for the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of Dr. Rl- 
cardo Vallejo Samala and to provide for con- 
gressional redistricting; 

H.R. 2730. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Tex.; 

H. R. 2828. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 138 
and 79, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4920. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in Arizona; and 

H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on November 30, 1967, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 8629. An act to amend the act of 
July 4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, December 5, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1249. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to provide 
for the operation of the William Langer 
Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1250. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a report of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of certain 
additional facilities projects proposed to be 
undertaken for the Army National Guard, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 1, and 
to the authority delegated by the Secretary 
of Defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1251. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army and the Army general 
staff on September 30, 1967, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 3031(c) of title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1252. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the 24th semiannual re- 
port of the activities of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and 
section 3(c) of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1253. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, Department of State, 
transmitting the fifth annual report of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 87-256; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1254. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, relating to the disposal of foreign 
excess property and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1255. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the publication “Statistics of Pri- 
vately Owned Electric Utilities in the United 
States, 1966"; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1256. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in certain cases of aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (28) 
(I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1257. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in certain cases in which 
the authority contained in section 212(d) (3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of the rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 6111. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Judicial Center (Rept. No. 
996). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 14240. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 14241. A bill to reduce the depletion 
allowance for oil and gas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin (for him- 
self, Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Buss, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CoNARL R, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Lamp, Mr. O’Konskr, Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin, Mr. THOMSON of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. Urr): 

H.R. 14242. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that indus- 
trial development bonds are not to be con- 
sidered obligations of States and local gov- 
ernments, the interest on which is exempt 
from Federal income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 14243. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to improve its benefits, and for cther 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. BURTON of 
California, Mr. EDWARDS of California, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr, Ryan, Mr, RESNICK, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. GILBERT, and Mr. 
FARBSTEIN) : 

H.R. 14244. A bill to provide to every Amer- 
ican a full opportunity to have adequate em- 
ployment, housing, and education, free of 
any discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 14245. A bill to declare and deter- 
mine the policy of the Congress with respect 
to the primary authority of the several States 
to control, regulate, and manage fish and 
wildlife within their territorial boundaries; 
to confirm to the several States such pri- 
mary authority and responsibility with re- 
spect to the management, regulation, and 
control of fish and wildlife on lands owned 
by the United States; and to specify the ex- 
ceptions applicable thereto; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 14246. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize certain 
communications services to be provided at 
reduced rates; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 14247. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 14248. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron, and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 14249. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the val- 
uation of a decedent’s interest in a closely 
held business for estate tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 14260. A bill to authorize participation 
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by the United States in the construction of 
a dual-purpose electrical power generation 
and desalting plant in Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHERLE (for himself, Mr. 
DENNEY, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. LANGEN, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. Gross, Mr. Kyu, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. MayNeE, Mr. MATHIAS 

of California, Mr. Zwack, Mr. SKU- 
BITZ, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. HALL, 
Mr, SMITH of Oklahoma, Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH, Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. 
Bray, Mr. Brock, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. 
Wamp ter, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. Zion, and Mr. Price of 
Texas): 

H. R. 14251. A bill to amend the act of March 
4, 1909, as amended, to obtain information 
for agricultural estimates from county ex- 
tension agents; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 14252. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 14253. A bill to amend section 1774 
of title 38 of the United States Code to per- 
mit State and local agencies to be reim- 
bursed for certain expenses incurred by such 
agencies in administering educational ben- 
efits under chapter 34 and 35 of such title; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 14254. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 14255. A bill to amend the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 to provide for in- 
creased assistance to hospital diploma 
schools of nursing; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEVILL (for himself, Mr. 
NicHOLs, Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama, 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, and Mr. 
DICKINSON) : 

H.R. 14256. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron ore, iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 14257. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 14258. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to prevent loss of vet- 
eran pension benefits as a result of in- 
creases in social security benefit payments 
resulting from enactment of the Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1967; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 14259. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the control of drunk- 
enness and the prevention and treatment 
of alcoholism in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 14260. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 14261. A bill to provide for U.S. 
standards and a national inspection system 
for grain, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 14262. A bill to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of master keys for 
motor vehicles, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (for himself, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, and Mr. 
FEIGHAN) : 

H.R. 14263. A bill to authorize a coopera- 
tive Federal-State-industry program to as- 
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sure that adequate property insurance pro- 
tection is made available for all insurable 
residential and business property in urban 
areas; to provide rehabilitation assistance for 
property owners whose properties do not 
meet reasonable standards of insurability; 
to provide adequate reinsurance against 
abnormally high property insurance losses 
resulting from riots and other civil commo- 
tion; and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 14264. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction by the Chief of Engineers, US. 
Army, of a high-level bridge over Cowseagan 
Narrows to connect Wiscasset on the main- 
land with the northwestern end of the Island 
of Westport, Maine; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14265. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to prescribe safety 
standards for the transportation of natural 
and other gas by pipeline, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H. J. Res. 945. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
KEITH): 

H.J. Res. 946. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to au- 
thorize an investigation of the effect on the 
securities markets of the operation of in- 
stitutional investors; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, WHITE: 

H.J. Res. 947. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the period Feb- 
ruary 11 through February 17, 1968, as 
LULAC Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 948. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the year 1968 as the 
National Helium Centennial Year; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res, 591. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent’s budget presented to Congress should 
be in the form of a unified budget, as recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Budget Concepts; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 997. Resolution to grant additional 
travel authority to the Committee on Public 
Works; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. Res, 998. Resolution to authorize the 
General Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct an investigation of the operation in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands of 
all programs carried on which are in the 
jurisdiction of the committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. RESNICK (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Farssretn, Mr. Gray, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Mize, and 
Mr. REES) : 

H. Res. 999. Resolution proposing a cease- 
fire in Nigeria; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 
H.R. 14266. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
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Villareal Abiera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 14267. A bill for the relief of A. G. 
Bartlett Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 14268. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Gullo, Giuseppa Gullo, and their child, Bal- 
dassare Gullo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 14269. A bill for the relief of Matthew 

Louie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, CELLER: 

H.R. 14270. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Laezza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 14271. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
B. Borgnino; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 14272. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Michele Trotta and Mrs. Reparata Trotta; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 14278. A bill for the relief of Itzhak 

Knobel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 14274. A bill for the relief of Richard 

H. Novak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 14275. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Curatolo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 14276. A bill for the relief of George 
Tilson Weed; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R, 14277. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Bertolino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 14278. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Caputo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 14279. A bill for the relief of Nicola 
Caputo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 14280. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph A. Ponne; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 14281. A bill for the relief of Sgt. John 
E. Scott, USAF (retired); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 14282. A bill for the relief of Jagjit 

Singh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 14283. A bill for the relief of Rocco 

Riccio; to the Committee on the Judiciary 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

212. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to firearms 
control legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

213. Also, petition of city of Anaheim, 
Calif., relative to Federal tax sharing; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Monpay, DECEMBER 4, 1967 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., and was 
ealled to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Our Father God, who art the hope of 
all the ends of the earth, help us who 
grope in the darkness of earth’s dim ways 
to remember that even the shadows 
themselves are born of light. 

Make us tall enough for these testing 
days. Cast out our pride—national, ra- 
cial, and personal. Join us to those who 
labor to bring sense and system to this 
disordered world: and, grant that our 
eyes may yet look upon a world that will 
have found a path leading to the plains 
of peace, universal and righteous. 

In the name of the Prince of Peace, 
we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
a jate ad December 1, 1967, be dispensed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the legislative calendar, under 
rule VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in relation to the transaction 
of routine morning business be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 13094) to 
amend the Commodity Exchange Act, 
as amended, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 13094) to amend the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 5910. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in trust 
for the Pawnee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma 
(Rept. No. 831). 
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By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 286. A bill to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be nonreimbursable (Rept. 
No. 830). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1058. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell lands embraced in cer- 
tain terminated entries, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 833). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1059. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the leasing of lands in Alaska for grazing 
in order to make certain improvements in 
such act (Rept. No. 834). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

H.R. 3399. An act to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 88-240 to extend the termination 
date for the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 
Commission (Rept. No. 832). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 1017. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to pay for the cost of surfacing 
1%» miles of a certain access road in Putnam 
County, Fla. (Rept. No. 835). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9063. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely determi- 
nation of certain claims of American na- 
tionals, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
836). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
protocol was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without reservation: 

Executive K, 90th Congress, first session, 
the protocol for the further prolongation of 
the International Sugar Agreement of 1958, 
done a London, November 14, 1966 (Ex. Rept. 
No. 19). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr, 
MONRONETY) : 

S. 2715. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Chickasaw Nation or 
Tribe of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, HARRIS: 

S. 2716. A bill to amend Federal laws re- 
lating to the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
and Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina): 

S. 2717. A bill directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a study and investiga- 
tion of ways and means to provide a more 
effective crop insurance program for farmers; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
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(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS APPROPRI- 
ATED TO PAY A JUDGMENT IN 
FAVOR OF THE CHICKASAW NA- 
TION OF INDIANS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for myself 
and the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], I introduce a bill which 
provides for the disposition of funds ap- 
propriated to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Chickasaw Nation of Indians, and 
for other purposes. Last year this iden- 
tical legislation was introduced. How- 
ever, no action was taken on it by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 
I ask that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp. In support of this bill I ask that a 
letter from the governor of the Chicka- 
saw Nation, Overton James, be inserted 
in the Recorp. Further, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a description of the bill as 
prepared by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, and a document showing an 
updated financial statement of funds on 
deposit in the U.S. Treasury to the credit 
of the Chickasaw Nation, dated October 
19, 1967. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill, letter, description of the bill, and 
document will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2715) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Chickasaw 
Nation or Tribe of Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Harris (for himself and Mr. Mon- 
RONEY), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2715 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States that 
were appropriated by the Act of March 31, 
1961, to pay a judgment by the Indian 
Claims Commission in docket No, 269 and 
any interest thereon, less payment of attor- 
ney fees and expenses, and any other funds 
heretofore or hereafter deposited in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of 
the Chickasaw Nation or Tribe of Okla- 
homa from sources other than claims 
may be used, advanced, expended, depos- 
ited, invested or reinvested for any purpose 
that is authorized by the Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


The letter, description, and document, 
presented by Mr. Harris, are as follows: 


CHICKASAW NATION, 
September 25, 1967. 
Hon. Frep R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FRED: Enclosed is a prepared 
bill to provide for disposition of certain 
Chickasaw Tribal funds. We will greatly ap- 
preciate it if you will again introduce this 
bill in the Senate. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
OVERTON JAMES, 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill To provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Chickasaw Nation of Indians, 
and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration 
and that it be enacted. 

Funds were appropriated by the Act of 
March 31, 1961 (75 Stat. 2400), to pay a 
judgment of $190,934.79 recovered by the 
Chickasaw Nation in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket No. 269. The judgment was for 
inadequate consideration for one quarter in- 
terest in 266,435.13 acres of land in Okla- 
homa allotted to the Choctaw Freedmen by 
agreement of March 21, 1902 (32 Stat. 641), 
supplemental to the “Atoka” Agreement of 
April 23, 1897 (30 Stat. 495). These judgment 
funds are credited to the account of this 
group and draw interest at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum. 

The Chickasaws were closely associated, 
territorially, historically, and culturally, with 
the Choctaws. At the time of the first Eu- 
ropean contact, the Chickasaws were living 
in what is now northeastern Mississippi, 
northwestern Alabama, and western Ten- 
nessee. They parted with these lands by 
treaties made in 1805, 1816, 1818, and 1832, 
but actual migration to their new home, in 
what is now Oklahoma, did not begin until 
1837 and extended to 1847. 

Since provision for a place of resettlement 
was overlooked in earlier treaties with the 
Chickasaws, it was necessary to enter into 
agreement with the Choctaws under which 
a portion of their land was used for the 
Chickasaw people. About one-fourth of the 
total land area set aside for the Choctaws 
was allocated for this purpose. As a con- 
sequence, the two tribes have been closely 
related and continue to share in unallotted 
tribal property and in money derived from 
the sale of tribal lands. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the 
Chickasaws signed a treaty with the Con- 
federacy. As a result of this alliance, their 
former lands were subdivided and opened to 
settlement by other Indian tribes. Part of the 
land which they held jointly with the 
Choctaws was later allotted to the Choctaw 
Freedmen, This award arises out of a claim 
for inadequate compensation to the Chicka- 
saw Indians in connection with these alloted 
lands, 

The 1866 “reconstruction” treaty signed by 
the United States and the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws re-established the governments of 
both Indian nations. A new constitution 
was adopted by the Chickasaw Nation and 
tribal government under a Governor and 
council continued until the conclusion of 
the Dawes Agreements of the 1890’s which 
were ratified by the Act of April 26, 1906. Af- 
ter that the Governor was allowed to con- 
tinue in office during his lifetime but with 
the provision that the President could re- 
move him for failure to perform his duties 
and would have the authority to appoint a 
successor in case of death or removal. The 
council was discontinued. The system of an 
appointed Governor has continued to the 
present time. The Dawes Agreements also 
provided for the allotment of the tribal lands 
in severalty. 

The Chickasaw Tribe of Indians of Okla- 
homa is today located in those counties which 
until statehood were as the terri- 
tory of the “Chickasaw Nation.” The Tribe 
should be regarded as the successor of the 
“Chickasaw Nation.” The group has no writ- 
ten constitution and no formal organization, 
but still maintains a Governor. The Tribe 
maintains no business enterprises or activ- 
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ities. Tribal funds in the U.S. Treasury are 
allocated each year for expenses of the 
Governor. 

A tribal roll, totaling 6,304, was completed 
and made final as of March 4, 1907. 

The net amount of the judgment, plus ac- 
crued interest to September 30, 1965, is 
$200,802.75. The other funds of the Tribe on 
deposit in the U.S. Treasury (consisting al- 
most entirely of the proceeds of lands and 
interest thereon) amount to $148,825.80, 
making a total of $349,628.55. This amount 
is too small to distribute per capita, consider- 
ing administrative costs. It would amount 
to something less than $53 per share, and 
much less than that in the case of heirs. 

The proposed bill therefore provides that 
the funds on deposit in the U.S. Treasury 
to the credit of the Chickasaw Nation as 
beneficiaries of this award, and all other 
funds, including interest, on deposit in the 
U.S. Treasury to the credit of the Chickasaw 
Nation, may be advanced or expended for 
any purpose authorized by the Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. A similar provision 
was contained in the Act of October 9, 1962 
(76 Stat. 776), relating to the Cherokee 
judgment. Under that Act approximately 
$267,000 of the judgment reverted to the 
Tribe subject to expenditure for purposes 
authorized by the Principal Chief and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The Chickasaw Na- 
tion is considering ways to utilize a portion 
of these funds for tribal enterprises and 
other program activities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 


Award of Indian Claims Commission, Chicka- 
saw Nation, Docket No. 269 


These funds are on deposit in 
the U.S. Treasury and draw 
interest at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum: 

Net award (14X7495, awards 
of Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, Chickasaw Nation) 

Less: Attorney fees 


$190, 934. 78 


Balance of judgment fund 
Se a EE SE A ra ate 
Interest accrued as of June 30, 
1967 (14X7995, interest and 
accruals on interest, awards 
of Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, Chickasaw Nation) 


Total judgment fund, 
principal plus interest 
(10-19-67) 


171, 841.31 


214, 553. 03 


Balances in all other accounts 
on deposit in U.S. Treasury 
to credit of the Chickasaw 
Nation: 

Proceeds of lands, etc., five 
civilized tribes (Chickasaw) 
(147149) 

Interest (147649, interest on 
proceeds of lands, etc., five 
civilized tribes, chickasaw) 

Proceeds of labor, Chickasaw 
Indians (unallotted lands) 
(14%7212) 

Interest (14X7712, interest on 
proceeds of labor, Chickasaw 
Indians, unallotted lands) 


141, 745. 27 


2, 974. 48 


26. 00 


Total balances of other 
accounts 


Grand total of all funds on 
deposit in U.S. Treasury to 
credit of the Chickasaw 
Nation 


—19, 098. 47 


42, 711. 72 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs will be able to hold hearings on 
this bill at an early date and, thereafter, 
the Senate will pass this legislation 
which has been recommended favorably 
by the Department of the Interior. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL LAWS 
RELATING TO THE STATE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, earlier 
this year Oklahoma voters approved a 
court reform amendment to our State's 
constitution which abolished all trial 
courts except district courts, effective 
January 13, 1969. 

It has been brought to my attention 
by Prof. George B. Fraser, of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma College of Law, that 
several Federal statutes relating to In- 
dian matters make reference to Okla- 
homa courts which will be abolished by 
this amendment. At Professor Fraser's 
suggestion I have had drafted legisla- 
tion which would correct this situation. I 
introduced, for appropriate reference, 
this bill, and ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be in- 
cluded at this point in the Record the 
letters from Professor Fraser which 
called attention to the problem which 
has been created by the passage of the 
amendment to the Oklahoma constitu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letters will be printed in the Recorp, 

The bill (S. 2716) to amend Federal 
laws relating to the State of Oklahoma, 
introduced by Mr. Harris, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

S. 2716 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
23 of the Act of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 145), 
is amended by deleting “or a judge of a 
county court of the State of Oklahoma” and 
inserting in lieu thereof or a judge of a dis- 
trict court of the State of Oklahoma”. 

Sec. 2, The Act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 
312), is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 15. Wherever the term ‘probate court’ 
is used in this Act, such term shall mean 
the proper district court of the State of 
Oklahoma.” 

Src. 3. (a) Section 7 of the Act of April 18, 
1912 (37 Stat. 86), is amended by deleting 
“county court of Osage County, State of 
Oklahoma” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“district court of the State of Oklahoma hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the district within 
which is located Osage County”. 

(b) The Act of April 18, 1912 (37 Stat. 86), 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“SEC, 12. Wherever the term ‘county court’ 
is used in this Act, such term shall mean the 
pee. district court of the State of Okla- 

oma.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The first section of the Act of 
August 4, 1947 (61 Stat. 731), is amended (1) 
by deleting “county court of the county in 
Oklahoma in which the land is situated; (b) 
that petition for approval of conveyance shall 
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be set for hearing not less than ten days from 
date of filing, and notice of hearing thereon, 
signed by the county judge” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “district court of the State of 
Oklahoma of the district in which the land is 
situated; (b) that petition for approval of 
conveyance shall be set for hearing not less 
than ten days from date of filing, and notice 
of hearing thereon, signed by the district 
judge”; and (2) by deleting “(e) that the 
probate attorney shall have the right to ap- 
peal from any order approving conveyances 
to the district court of the county in which 
the proceedings are conducted within the 
time and in the manner provided by the laws 
of the State of Oklahoma in cases of appeal 
in probate matters generally, except that no 
appeal bond shall be required;”. 

(b) Section 9 of the Act of August 4, 1947 
is amended by deleting county court in Ok- 
lahoma” and inserting in lieu thereof dis- 
trict court of Oklahoma“. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (b) of section 2 of 
the Act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 666), is 
amended by deleting “county court” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “district court of the 
State of Oklahoma”. 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 2 of the Act 
of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 666), is amended 
by deleting “county court for the county in 
which he, or she, resides for an order re- 
moving restrictions. If the Secretary issues 
an order removing restrictions without ap- 
plication therefor in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section, 
either the Indian affected or the board of 
county commissioners may apply to the 
county court for the county in which the 
Indian resides for an order setting aside such 
order.” and inserting in lieu thereof “dis- 
trict court of the State of Oklahoma for the 
district in which he, or she, resides for an 
order removing restrictions. If the Secretary 
issues an order removing restrictions with- 
out application therefor in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, either the Indian affected or the board 
of county commissioners may apply to the 
district court for the district in which the 
Indian resides for an order setting aside such 
order.” 

Sec. 6. Whenever the term “county court” 
is used in any statute of the United States 
relating to the State of Oklahoma, such 
term, so far as it is applicable to the State 
of Oklahoma, shall be considered to mean 
a district court of the State of Oklahoma. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect as of January 13, 1969. 


The letters, presented by Mr. Harris, 
are as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., October 23, 1967. 
Hon. FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRED: On July 11, 1967, the Oklahoma 
voters approved a Constitutional amendment 
that abolished all trial courts except District 
Courts on January 13, 1969, and the District 
Courts are given original jurisdiction of all 
justiciable matters, including probate mat- 
ters at that time. See § 7(a) of the enclosed 
article. 

County courts will be abolished and ac- 
tions pending therein will be transferred to 
the District Court. $ 7(b), (c) and (d). 

In some statutes that relate to Indian 
matters, such as the Act of 1908, reference is 
made to “the probate courts of the State of 
Oklahoma.” Oklahoma did not have a court 
named a Probate Court. Therefore, the Su- 
preme Court held that the reference was to 
the court that exercised probate jurisdiction. 
Harris v. Bell, 254 U.S. 108, 41 S. Ct. 49, 52 
(1920). 

Some later statutes, however, specifically 
refer to the County Court. E. g., Act of 
August 4, 1947, §§ 1, 9 (61 Stat. 731). Since 
there is a specific reference to a court which 
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will be abolished, many attorneys believe 
that these later acts should be amended. 

It could be urged that Congress meant the 
court with probate jurisdiction when it re- 
ferred to the County Courts of Oklahoma. 
However, it should not be necessary to liti- 
gate this issue if litigation can be avoided 
by legislation. 

A copy of the new judicial article is en- 
closed. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B. FRASER, 
Boyd Professor of Law. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., October 5, 1967. 
Hon, FRED R. HARRIS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hargis: As you know, the 
Oklahoma voters have approved a Constitu- 
tional amendment that abolishes all state 
courts except district courts, effective 
January 13, 1969. Specifically, county courts 
are abolished. 

In numerous federal statutes relating to 
Indians, reference is made to county courts. 
A brief list includes: 

Act of May 27, 1908, §8 (35 Stat. 312). 

Act of April 12, 1926, §1 (44 Stat. at L. 
289). 

Act of January 27, 1933, § 8 (47 Stat. 777). 

Act of August 4, 1947, §§ 1,9 (61 Stat. 731). 

Act of August 11, 1955, § 2(c), Chap. 786, 
PL, 348. 

These provisions, and there may be others, 
need to be amended. I assume that the ap- 
propriate legislation should be drafted in 
Washington, but if necessary, I will draft 
a bill. I am presently drafting bills for the 
Legislative Council to implement the Consti- 
tutional amendments. 

If you desire, I can have a more formal re- 
quest for Congressional action made, Also, I 
assume that the whole Oklahoma delegation 
should jointly introduce the needed legisla- 
tion. We can contact each of them if this 
would be appropriate. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B. FRASER, 
Boyd Professor of Law. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
Norman, Okla., November 20, 1967. 
Hon. Frep R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frep: The draft bill that was pre- 
pared by the Senate Legislative Counsel is 
sufficient. No additions or deletions are 
needed. 

Thank you for taking care of this matter 
so promptly. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE B. FRASER, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will be able to act with 
the necessary speed so that references to 
courts soon to be abolished may be re- 
moved from Federal statutes. 


PROVISION OF A MORE EFFECTIVE 
CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR 
FARMERS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
Friday I introduced a bill to amend the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961. The purpose of that bill 
was to provide some relief to farmers gen- 
erally who suffer crop losses as a result 
of a natural disaster. I was prompted to 
introduce my bill by the terrible plight of 
the cotton farmers in the northern half 
of my State, and those in other States 
of the Southeast, whose crops have been 
virtually totally destroyed by a hard 
freeze several weeks ago. 
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My bill would make available to farm- 
ers adequate lorg-term credit for the 
purpose of paying off their creditors and 
continuing to function as an operating 
farm. 

Mr. President, for myself and for Sen- 
ator HILL, Senator TALMADGE, Senator 
Jorpan of North Carolina, and Senator 
Hottings, I introduce now for appropri- 
ate reference a bill which hopefully will 
result in some long-range solution to the 
problems faced by farmers who suffer 
crop losses. Mr. President, the bill I now 
introduce calls for a study by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which may provide a 
long-range solution to the problem of 
crop losses. My bill authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake 
a study of the Federal crop insurance 
program in an effort to identify ways in 
which crop insurance can be provided for 
farmers at rates that they can afford to 
pay. The farmers of my State tell me that 
crop insurance is simply too expensive. 

It is my feeling that a thorough eval- 
uation and study of our existing program 
of crop insurance may very well turn up 
ways in which it can be improved and 
made more economical. I am told that 
in Canada the central government 
shares a part of the cost of crop insur- 
ance. This would, of course, be an expen- 
sive undertaking for our Government. 
However, the study called for in my bill 
may reveal that such a program would 
be less expensive than the existing pro- 
grams that provide aid to the farmer 
after the loss of his crop. 

In any event, I hope that my bill will 
receive early action, and that this much- 
needed study can be undertaken as soon 
as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2717) directing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a study and 
investigation of ways and means to pro- 
vide a more effective crop insurance pro- 
gram for farmers introduced by Mr. 
Sparkman (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] be appointed a conferee on the part 
of the Senate on House Joint Resolution 
888, making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1968, and for other 
purposes, and I also request that the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] be removed as a conferee 
on this joint resolution in view of the 
fact that he is out of the country on of- 
ficial business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 485 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
assistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance to schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 

purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 486 


Mr. GRIFFIN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], amendment No. 485 
to House bill 7819, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 487 


Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 7819, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NeLson] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2613) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that farming losses incurred by 
persons who are not bona fide farmers 
may not be used to offset nonfarm 
income. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] be added as a 
cosponsor of my bill (S. 2714) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961, as amended, in 
order to provide additional loan assist- 
ance under such act to farmers who have 
suffered severe production losses as the 
result of a national disaster. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CLYDE O. MARTZ, OF 
COLORADO, TO BE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
December 7, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Clyde O. Martz, of Colo- 
rado, to be Assistant Attorney General, 
vice Harold Barefoot Sanders, Jr., 
resigned. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
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ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman, 


RESCUE OPERATIONS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I rise today to speak on a mat- 
ter of great interest and grave concern 
to the Nation—the plight of our fighting 
men captured in Vietnam. I realize little 
can be done to prevent the capture of 
some, but it seems we should be able to 
do more to save our Air Force and Navy 
fliers shot down by the enemy. 

We have all read articles and seen pic- 
tures of these fine young men being 
paraded by their captors. I am sure peo- 
ple from the entire Nation are voicing 
the same concern that I hear daily from 
the citizens of North Dakota: “Why 
can’t we rescue more of these valiant 
young men?” 

Because this question has been posed 
to me so often recently, some of my staff 
and I have begun to look into the matter. 
We are continuing to probe in greater 
depth, but the subject is so compelling 
that I want to share our early findings 
with you immediately. 

We find that our rescue crews do an 
absolutely remarkable job with the 
equipment they have at hand. If human, 
or superhuman, effort could spell the 
difference between rescue and capture, 
most of our downed airmen would be 
saved. But such is not the case. We find 
that only some one-fourth of them are 
rescued. 

Upon learning this, we searched fur- 
ther. If our men fall outside regions such 
as Hanoi and our rescue teams can pick 
them up within 15 to 20 minutes, they 
are usually brought out safely. If it takes 
much longer, and it usually does, then it 
is a different story. The enemy will then 
reach our man first and capture him, or 
at least get close enough to the scene to 
drive away our rescue helicopters with 
heavy ground fire. So, the key to success 
is to get there in a hurry. 

Why cannot our crews get there soon 
enough? Last week the Chief of the Air 
Force Air Rescue Service presented a 
briefing to some Members of the House 
and showed a film on the rescue opera- 
tion in Vietnam. I was not present, but I 
understand it was very good and pointed 
up the high ability of our fighting men. 
I intend to ask for the same briefing in 
the near future, as part of my probe into 
this subject. 

As I understand it, the presentation 
showed a masterpiece of planning, co- 
ordination, and split-second timing by 
our rescue teams. It also showed, I am 
told, an amazing array of complicated 
machines to do the job—not merely the 
rescue helicopters. 

The helicopter, of course, holds center 
stage. It is the only thing we have in 
Vietnam that will go straight up and 
down or hover overhead to rescue our 
airmen. The helicopter is sent forward 
early in the day in case it is needed. 
There it waits for a rescue call while 
other airplanes fly above it for protection. 
When a call comes, the helicopter goes 
at top speed—from about 140 to 160 miles 
per hour—to the rescue scene. The pro- 
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tective airplanes go with it, and tankers 
stand by in case the helicopter needs 
more fuel. Other tankers also stand by 
to refuel the jet airplanes waiting in the 
area trying to protect the downed airmen 
until the helicopter arrives. The heli- 
copter cannot fly fast enough, unfortu- 
nately, to refuel from the same tanker 
used by the jets. While this is going on, 
a control ship is circling the area to 
coordinate the operation. All is well if 
the rescue scene is within 25 or 30 miles. 
Again, unfortunately, it is usually much 
farther, and our rescue team cannot do 
their job in the necessary 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Our downed airman is lost and all 
of our best efforts, risking many lives, 
were wasted. 

The problem sounds bad enough as it 
is, but it would be much worse if Vietnam 
were not the arena and the targets were 
even farther away. Obviously, it seems 
what is needed is something that will go 
much faster and much farther than the 
helicopter. We need something that can 
leave with the combat airplanes and be 
overhead within minutes if an airman is 
shot down. Obviously, we need a machine 
with the speed of an airplane that can 
also land or hover at the scene. 

We all know that we have voted sub- 
stantial money for several years to de- 
velop aircraft such as are needed. We all 
know these as V/STOL airplanes. We also 
all know that several of our allied coun- 
tries are looking seriously at the problem 
as well. These countries include England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Canada. In 
fact, we are jointly working with some 
of our foreign friends. It seems to me it is 
time to look closely at what is being done 
both here and abroad. It seems it is time 
to take the best and begin to use it as 
soon as possible to rescue our downed 
airmen. 

Surely, we can and must do better to 
rescue more of our fighting airmen. Our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives have also voiced their concern in 
this grave matter. They have urged ac- 
tion to improve our ability to rescue our 
fliers from hostile territory. Early action 
must be taken, lives must be saved. 

I plan to ask Secretary McNamara to 
advise the Senate, in detail, our current 
rescue capability, what steps can be taken 
to improve the situation and what help 
the Senate can provide. I am sure you all 
share my grave concern. Something more 
must be done. 

I hope many of you will find time to 
join me for the presentation by our De- 
fense Department. We must leave no 
stone unturned in our efforts. I am sure 
the entire Nation shares our anxiety over 
the plight of our captured airmen and 
their anguished families. 


HOUSE-PASSED VERSION OF S. 2171 
IMPERILS SENATE COMPROMISE 
ON SACB LEGISLATION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, November 28, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 2171, which 
relates to the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, after substituting the lan- 
guage contained in H.R. 12601, as 
reported by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, for the language 
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in S. 2171 as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate. This bill is intended to give the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, which 
has been almost completely idle over the 
past 20 months, something to do. Its 
proponents hope that the measure will 
successfully meet objections, raised and 
sustained in the Federal courts, to the 
registration provisions of the act—ob- 
jections that have rendered the Board 
impotent. 

Many of my colleagues will recall that 
there was long-drawn-out Senate de- 
bate on this measure. A number of us 
felt that the new legislation would not 
give the Board one iota more to do than 
it does now. We believed the bill would 
not be utilized by the Attorney General 
because it posed serious constitutional 
problems. We argued that in passing 
the bill we would simply be prolonging 
the life of the Board—with its five 
$26,000-a-year sinecures—without add- 
ing to its responsibilities. For these rea- 
sons, we were unwilling to fool the Amer- 
ican public into believing that we were 
bolstering the authority of the Board, 
giving its members more to do, when in 
reality, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The House-passed bill differs in many 
respects from the bill passed by the 
Senate. However, these differences do not 
seem to touch on the question as to 
whether or not we can expect the Board 
to be more effective with the passage of 
this measure. This is amply attested to 
by Representative ANDERSON’s of Illinois 
statement on the floor of the House 
when the bill was taken up last Tues- 
day. At that time he said: 

I seriously question whether this bill is 
going to do very much to unmask the Com- 
munist threat to our country, whether it is 
gong to do very much good to have this, I 
think, utterly useless appendage on the body 
politic, this vestigial organ that has been 
in existence 17 years and has not accom- 
plished anything that I can see... 


One very important difference, how- 
ever, between the House and Senate ver- 
sions has to do with abolition of the 
Board, if the Attorney General has not 
instituted proceedings before the Board 
under the new legislation by December 
31, 1968, and if hearings have not been 
conducted by the Board prior to this date. 

On Friday, October 20, an amendment 
granting this right was proposed by the 
majority leader and cosponsored by my- 
self and the minority leader. It was a 
put-up-or-shut-up amendment, It meant 
in effect that either the legislation would 
be used, and used effectively, or the Board 
would be abolished. In either event we 
would stop squandering tax dollars. 

This amendment was not included in 
the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives despite the fact that it was lit- 
erally the sole reason why many Senators 
agreed to have a vote on the legislation 
and support it on final passage. 

Now S. 2171 is in conference. The Sen- 
ate conferees have been appointed. They 
have a deep and solemn obligation to 
uphold the Senate on this point. On the 
day the bill passed the Senate, our ma- 
jority leader, who was instrumental in 
resolving a virtual deadlock situation 
through the introduction of his amend- 
ment, stated: 
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The amendment was offered in good faith. 
I would expect the Senate conferees to hold 
firm. 


It is very clear, Mr. President, that 
without the Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmire 
amendment the bill would never have 
passed the Senate—would not be in con- 
ference now. Consequently I want to 
state without equivocation that I will 
fight tooth and nail any bill agreed to 
by the conference that does not contain 
this amendment. Just as it would not 
have passed the Senate without the 
Mansfield amendment, so it will not be 
approved by the Senate in its conference 
version—as far as this Senator is con- 
cerned—uniless it contains that amend- 
ment. I hope that I can count on the 
strong support of the Senate conferees 
in this matter and that we can dispose 
of a Subversive Activities Control bill 
containing the Mansfield-Dirksen-Prox- 
mire amendment, an amendment that 
was approved by a 74-to-2 Senate vote 
promptly. 


OREGON PRESIDENTIAL PREFER- 
ENTIAL PRIMARY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the State 
of Oregon has a presidential preferential 
primary law on the statute books, and 
the presidential primary will be held in 
my State on May 28, 1968. 

As the Senate is well aware, there un- 
doubtedly will be several names of very 
prominent Democratic leaders which will 
appear on that presidential preferential 
ballot. Undoubtedly the President's 
name will be on it. The senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] has 
announced that his name will be on it. 
There may be others. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that even the name of George Wal- 
lace of Alabama may be on it because 
under the law the secretary of state 
of the State of Oregon has not only the 
authority but the statutory duty to place 
on the presidential preferential primary 
ballot the name of any prominent leader 
of either party who is frequently men- 
tioned and who is generally considered 
as a potential candidate for the party 
nomination of his respective party at the 
national convention. 

Mr. President, our law has been 
changed since 1960. Up until 1960 an in- 
dividual’s name could be put on the Ore- 
gon presidential preferential ballot and 
he could not take it off. In other words, it 
could be put on the ballot without his 
consent and it would stay there, and the 
individual would be subjected to a cam- 
paign involving his name in the presi- 
dential preferential primary. 

I am a competent witness to speak on 
the application of the old law because in 
1960 my name was placed on the ballot 
by petition. The law then provided that 
if a thousand signatures of an individ- 
ual’s party appeared on a petition filed 
with the secretary of state requesting 
that an individual’s name be placed on 
the ballot, the secretary of state had no 
choice but to put the name on the ballot 
and the person named could not get his 
name off. 

Mr. President, many friends of mine 
in late 1959 announced that they were 
going to file a petition to put my name on 
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that ballot. I made use of the radio, tele- 
vision, and the platforms of my State 
pleading that it not be done. I was not 
successful in persuading those who sub- 
sequently filed the petition not to file it. 

Some of those persons were not my 
friends because some signed petitions to 
put my name on the ballot because they 
thought that would make it difficult for 
me, and it was bound to. So my name 
went on the ballot. That is the only pres- 
idential preferential primary in my State 
in which I have permitted myself to be 
involved. I was involved in that one as a 
matter of self-preservation. Once the 
petition was filed I had to at least present 
my points of view to the people of my 
State on the issues of the 1960 campaign. 

Mr. President, I have given an account 
of this situation because of an insertion 
I wish to place in the Recorp shortly. 

Subsequent to 1960, the law was 
changed so that if a person’s name is 
placed on the ballot by the secretary of 
state, then that person can file an 
affidavit requesting that his name be 
taken off the ballot because he is not a 
candidate. I think, Mr. President, that 
even that is unfair. I believe that though 
a person is prominently mentioned as a 
potential candidate for the nomination of 
his party in the national convention of 
his party, no State, including my own, 
should have the right to place a person’s 
name on the presidential preferential 
primary ballot without his consent. I do 
not think it is fair to force one to go to 
all the expense and all the trials and 
tribulations of involving himself in a 
presidential preferential primary when 
he prefers not to have his name on the 
ballot. Therefore, I was even opposed to 
the provision in our present law that 
provides that the person must file an 
affidavit that he is not a candidate. How- 
ever, that is the law in my State. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Oregon be permitted 
to proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that an individual should have the right 
to take his name off the ballot without 
filing an affidavit that he is not a candi- 
date. However, that is not the law of my 
State. 

Therefore, I think there will be several 
names of Democrats in the primary of 
my party, and probably also in the Re- 
publican primary, that will go on the 
ballot, when the individuals, if they had 
a free choice, would say, “Take my name 
off.” However, they will not file an affi- 
davit that they are not candidates or 
might not be candidates because the net 
effect of that is obvious to everyone. 

I have always taken the position that 
I will not involve myself in presidential 
preferential primaries. 

I remember in 1948, when I was a 
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Republican, Tom Dewey came to me and 
asked if I would help him in the presi- 
dential preferential primary and I said 
that I would not, I said that it would 
be presumptuous for me to tell the voters 
of Oregon what they should do in the 
presidential preferential primary. They 
will make their own decisions. Within 

10 days after that conference with 

Dewey, Harold Stassen—he had been a 

student of mine for 4 years at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota—asked me if I 

would endorse him and help him. I said 

no, that I would not, that I never 
involved myself in a presidential pri- 
mary, that it was up to the people of my 

State to make their own decisions with- 

out my trying to influence their deci- 

sions. That has always been my position. 

I say this, Mr. President, because some 
people seem to have some difficulty, par- 
ticularly newsmen, in getting my record 
through their heads. 

After Senator McCartxHy’s announce- 
ment, I was deluged, of course, with calls, 
telegrams, and conversations about 
“What is going to be your position in the 
Democratic presidential preferential pri- 
mary?” 

On Friday, December 1, 1967, I issued 
a press release from my office. I have yet 
to read one accurate account of it in a 
single newspaper in this country. 

I am being deluged again as to exactly 
what I meant. So that there can be no 
doubt about it, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the press 
release of December 1, 1967, which I is- 
sued last Friday, announcing my non- 
participation and noninvolvement in a 
presidential preferential primary cam- 
paign in my State on behalf of anyone. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[A press release from the office of Senator 
Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, Dec, 
1, 1967] 

Senator Wayne Morse, Democrat, Oregon, 
issued the following statement today: 

“Senator Eugene McCarthy’s announce- 
ment that he will enter the Oregon presi- 
dential primary next May calls for the follow- 
ing comments on my part: 

“I welcome Senator McCarthy and any 
other national recognized Democratic leader 
to submit his name to the voters of Oregon 
in our presidential preferential primary. 

“I do not intend to involve myself in the 
presidential primary candidacy of any of the 
candidates whose names will be on the Ore- 
gon primary ballot next May. We all know 
that the names of several very prominent 
and highly qualified Democrats, such as Sen- 
ator McCarthy, will probably be on that bal- 
lot if for no other reason than because of 
the provisions of the Oregon law regulating 
presidential primaries. 

“Under that law, the Secretary of State is 
required to place on the ballot the names of 
individuals who are prominently mentioned 
as possible candidates for the presidential 
nomination unless the individual concerned 
notifies the Secretary of State that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency and there- 
fore, wants his name left off the Oregon 
ballot. The decision to put his name on the 
ballot rests with the discretion of the Oregon 
Secretary of State. 

“Therefore, I assume that in addition to 
Senator McCarthy’s name, the names of 
others, including President Johnson, himself, 
Senator Robert Kennedy, and for that mat- 
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ter, probably George Wallace, may very well 
be on the Oregon ballot, 

“Ever since I have held office in the Senate, 
I have made clear that I would not involve 
myself, either by way of endorsement or cam- 
paigning for any candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination whose name appears on 
the Oregon ballot. In 1960, my name appeared 
on the presidential primary ballot in Oregon 
by petition contrary to my expressed wish 
that it not be. I took to the television, radio 
and platforms in advance of the filing of 
those petitions, urging that my friends not 
place my name in nomination by signing and 
filing petitions. At that time, the law did 
not protect an individual whose name was 
placed on the Oregon ballot by the Secretary 
of State as a result of petitions filed. He 
could not demand that the Secretary of State 
not place his name on the ballot. 

“Except in 1960, when my own political 
interests were involved, I have not taken 
sides in any presidential race in the Oregon 
primaries. I shall follow that same course of 
action of non-involvement in the 1968 pres- 
idential primary and for these reasons: 

“First, I think it is presumptuous for a 
United States Senator to attempt to tell the 
members of his Party whom they should 
nominate as their Party’s candidate. The 
voters of Oregon are perfectly capable of 
making their own choices in a presidential 
primary without a Senator or any other 
elected official seeking to influence their vote. 

“Second, I hope to be the Democratic 
Party’s Senatorial nominee and one of its 
delegates to the 1968 Democratic Convention 
in Chicago. Under Oregon law, each delegate 
to that Convention is bound to support for 
the presidential nomination the choice se- 
lected by the voters in the Democratic pri- 
mary. In view of that statutory mandate, I 
feel that one holding an office of such respon- 
sibility as that of a United States Senator 
should keep himself in a position where he 
can carry out the decision of the voters. He 
should not handicap himself with a back- 
ground of having supporting in the primary 
some candidate who was not selected by the 
voters but who may very well still be one 
of the principal contenders for the nomina- 
tion at the Party Convention. 

Further, I wish to say I have already 
made clear that I hope President Johnson 
will have so modified his position on some 
issues, both foreign and domestic, but par- 
ticularly his position in respect to escalating 
the war in Vietnam, that all Democrats who 
at the present time differ with him on his 
foreign policy can unite behind him at the 
National Convention. This certainly is a po- 
litical goal devoutly to be wished. I do not 
see how anyone can deny that the Democratic 
Party will be in a stronger position to win 
the historic election of 1968 if the President, 
in the very near future and well in advance 
of the National Convention, sees fit to modify 
his position on foreign policy. There are only 
a few issues which at the present time are 
creating such severe rifts within the Party 
as to cause Senator McCarthy and possibly 
some other potential candidate or candidates 
to enter the presidential primaries. 

“The entry of Senator McCarthy and any 
other candidates in the Oregon presidential 
primary will provide the people of Oregon 
with a highly informative discussion of the 
pros and cons of the issues that have already 
divided the Democratic Party. A better un- 
derstanding of those issues I think will 
strengthen the Democratic Party in the his- 
toric election of November 1968.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I read the 
following from the press release: 

I welcome Senator McCarthy and any other 
nationally recognized Democratic leader to 
submit his name to the voters of Oregon in 
our presidential preferential primary. 

I do not intend to involve myself in the 
presidential primary candidacy of any of the 
candidates whose names will be on the Ore- 
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gon primary ballot next May. We all know 
that the names of several very prominent 
and highly qualified Democrats, such as Sen- 
ator McCarthy, will probably be on that bal- 
lot if for no other reason than because of 
the provisions of the Oregon law regulating 
presidential primaries, 


Then I discuss the provisions of the 
law, and say: 

Therefore, I assume that in addition to 
Senator McCarthy’s name, the names of 
others, including President Johnson, him- 
self, Senator Robert Kennedy, and for that 
matter, probably George Wallace, may very 
well be on the Oregon ballot. 


I then set forth, as I already have in 
my comments on the floor of the Senate, 
my position in regard to my nonpartici- 
pation in the Oregon primary election. 

I said this about the President: 


Further, I wish to say I have already made 
clear that I hope President Johnson will have 
60 modified his position on some issues, both 
foreign and domestic, but particularly his 
position in respect to escalating the war in 
Vietnam, that all Democrats who at the 
present time differ with him on his foreign 
policy can unite behind him at the National 
Convention. This certainly is a political goal 
devoutly to be wished. I do not see how any- 
one can deny that the Democratic Party will 
be in a stronger postition to win the historic 
election of 1968 if the President, in the very 
near future and well in advance of the Na- 
tional Convention, sees fit to modify his posi- 
tion on foreign policy. There are only a few 
issues which at the present time are creating 
such severe rifts within the Party as to cause 
Senator McCarthy and possibly some other 
potential candidate or candidates to enter 
the presidential primaries. 

The entry of Senator McCarthy and any 
other candidates in the Oregon presidential 
primary will provide the people of Oregon 
with a highly informative discussion of the 
pros and cons of the issues that have already 
divided the Democratic Party. A better un- 
derstanding of those issues I think will 
strengthen the Democratic Party in the 
historic election of November 1968. 


Mr. President, the press release is 
clear. I am very sorry that apparently 
the press, in its necessity to digest and 
abbreviate, sent some stories into Ore- 
gon which have left many people in 
doubt as to how I stand. 

The press release leaves no doubt as 
to my position and I welcome having it 
printed in the RECORD. 


A PLAN TO STOP THE GOLD DRAIN 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a thought- 
provoking article entitled “A Plan To 
Stop the Gold Drain,” written by Dr. 
N. R. Danielian, president of the Inter- 
national Economic Policy Association, 
and published in the December issue of 
Reader's Digest, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. I hope that it will be read by all 
who believe in the integrity of our cur- 
rency and a sound economy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

A PLAN To STOP THE GOLD DRAIN 
(By N. R. Danielian, president of the Inter- 
national Economic Policy Association, 

W: n, D.C., and editor of the book, 

The United States Balance of Payments: 

An Appraisal of U.S. Economic Strategy) 

Newspapers carry gloomy reports about it, 
financiers lose sleep over it, politicians in 
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Washington try to dismiss it. Nevertheless, it 
persists—indeed it worsens every day. It? A 
remote-sounding threat called the balance- 
of-payments problem. But it is far from re- 
mote. Unless we take steps to remedy it, and 
soon, untold Americans will suffer the con- 
sequences—right in their pocketbooks. We 
can solve the balance-of-payments mess. But 
it won’t be easy, for we are in deep trouble. 

In all but one of the last 17 years the 
United States has been spending more dollars 
abroad for imports, military expenditures, 
foreign aid, tourism and investments than it 
has taken in from exports, and earnings over- 
seas on investments, royalties and services, 
The result is a balance-of-payments deficit, 
an underlying dollar loss which this year will 
climb to at least $4 billion—the highest level 
in ten years, Result: The U.S. gold supply is 
perilously low. 


TO PARIS BY THE TON 


Many will recall the Depression-racked 
winter of 1933 when people lined up at banks 
to demand gold for their paper money. That 
same nightmarish run on gold has been tak- 
ing place again—but with one major differ- 
ence—while U.S. citizens can no longer own 
gold, foreign nations can. France's Charles de 
Gaulle was No. 1 in line at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York last year, cashing 
in his paper dollars for 45 tons of gold worth 
$50 million every month. Armored trucks load 
the heavy bars on ocean liners, and the gold 
winds up in the vaults of the Bank of France 
in Paris. Many other nations, too, have been 
carting off our gold with the result that since 
1958 our gold reserves have shrunk from $23 
billion to $13.1 billion. 

But that isn’t all. More than 100 nations 
have accumulated 30 billion in dollar claims 
most of which, through their central banks, 
they can redeem for U.S. gold. If they con- 
tinue to demand as much of it as they have 
in recent years, our supply will soon vanish— 
or we will be forced to stop all gold sales. In 
either case, the consequence will be an eco- 
nomic and political debacle. 

Without a plentiful supply of gold behind 
it, our paper currency would soon bring 
lower exchange rates and buy less in world 
markets. We'd have to pay more for our 
imports—copper, sugar, coffee, iron ore, oll. 
And for the American tourist, prices would 
rise on everything from hotel bills: to souve- 
nirs. Moreover, without a stable world-ac- 
cepted currency to pay for troops and arms 
abroad our military capability would be 
undermined. Our enemies might then be 
tempted to challenge us on other fronts be- 
sides Vietnam. 

What we must do, obviously, is to spend 
less and earn more overseas. To accomplish 
this, and thus solve the balance-of-payments 
problem, our government leaders must take 
five fundamental steps: 

1. Tighten the foreign-aid spigot. By 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler’s own cal- 
culations, the $5-billion annual foreign-as- 
sistance program increases our international 
deficit by about $750 million a year—more 
than $2 million a day. These are dollars spent 
by the recipients outside the United States. 

Another dollar-losing proposition is the 
Food for Peace program, under which we sell 
wheat, corn, cotton, even tobacco, for local 
currencies—Indian rupees, Brazilian cru- 
zeiros—which we cannot turn into dollars. 

Congress intended these local currency 
sales to help the hungry people of the world, 
not to be a substitute for commercial dollar 
transactions, But look at Egypt, which used 
to buy, commercially, substantial amounts 
of tallow from us to make soap and oleomar- 
garine. In 1959 we began to supply that coun- 
try with tallow under foreign aid (even as 
Nasser became increasingly belligerent to- 
ward us.) Inevitably, our commercial sale of 
tallow to Egypt was quickly displaced by ex- 
change of surplus tallow for unusable Egyp- 
tian currency. A single review by the watch- 
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dog U.S. General Accounting Office reveals a 
score of other countries in which we have 
Kicked away $715 million worth of com- 
mercial sales, thanks to such foreign-aid 
substitutions, 

Recently, Congress has achieved some suc- 
cess in restraining the State Department's 
overeager largess. But more reform is needed, 
particularly in curbing huge blank-check 
grants and in limiting aid to specific projects 
that require the purchase of U.S. equipment 
such as pumps, tractors and earthmovers; in 
selling more agricultural products for hard 
cash; and in concentrating on a few coun- 
tries of strategic importance where visible 
resultes can be obtained through demon- 
strated self-help. 

2. Corral loose loans. Financial institutions 
such as the International Development As- 
sociation (IDA) must be brought under 
stricter discipline by the U.S. government. 
They are knocking gaping holes in our bal- 
ance of payments by doling out hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. IDA, the World 
Bank’s “soft loan” window, lends at no in- 
terest with a final maturity of 50 years sums 
of $101 to $354 million, of which 40 percent 
is from the United States. Only a fraction of 
every U.S. dollar lent by IDA returns here to 
buy goods, 

Because these “loans” are helpfully in- 
terest free, the U.S. government should in- 
sist that the money be spent here to finance 
specific aid projects. “Unless this program is 
cut down to size,” warns Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, “we will have that much 
more difficulty in finding our way out of the 
quagmire of international deficits.” 

3. Trim military fat abroad, With billions 
pouring into the Vietnam war, it is impera- 
tive for our brass to pull in their belts. There 
are more than a million U.S, servicemen all 
over the world, This means a total out-of- 
pocket foreign-exchange cost of $3.6 billion 
a year—dollars which are often used to 
withdraw our gold. U.S. soldiers and their 
families are pumping $1.5 billion into the 
European economies alone, Can any of these 
Americans be safely brought home? 

Former President Eisenhower declares: “I 
do not believe that today the common se- 
curity requires an American ground strength 
the equivalent of the six divisions now pres- 
ent in Europe.“ He would reduce these forces 
to no more than two divisions with reinforc- 
ing artillery and a reconnaissance regiment. 
Forty-four members of the U.S. Senate, in- 
cluding Armed Services Committee Chair- 
man Richard B. Russell, have echoed Eisen- 
hower’s view, introducing a resolution calling 
for a “substantial reduction of U.S. forces 
permanently stationed in Europe.” 

Recently Defense Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced withdrawal of 35,000 U.S. troops 
from West Germany, but more should fol- 
low. Senator Russell makes sense when he 
says, “If the United States has one division 
of troops anywhere, we're not going to leave 
them there to be chopped up.” 

Our military presence in the Far East used 
to add $1.6 billion a year to our balance-of- 
payments deficit. Now the Vietnam war itself 
runs a staggering $24 billion a year, and not 
every nut and bolt can be shipped from 
home. So hundreds of millions are spent for 
war supplies in Japan, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines and Australia, and the Far Eastern 
military expenditures now increase our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit by $2 billion a year. 
We should press these countries to spend the 
equivalent of our increased military expendi- 
tures on additional purchases in the United 
States of goods now bought elsewhere. That 
way we can reduce the impact of unfavorable 
balance of payments without limiting mili- 
tary capability. 

4. Expand our exports. The time has come 
for tough bargaining in trade negotiations 
to spur commercial exports. Administration 
Officials claim that our 1966 trade “surplus”— 
the difference between total exports and 
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total imports of goods—was $3.7 billion, But 
nearly $3 billion of this comforting figure is 
a mirage. It represents exports paid for not 
by foreign buyers but by Washington. 

For example, a jeep on the municipal pier 
in Toledo, Ohio, marked for Pakistan looks 
like good business. In truth, however, pay- 
ment comes right out of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
pockets and doesn’t earn us a dime. How? 
Foreign aid bankrolls such sales by handing 
nations money to buy our goods, often dis- 
placing a potential cash sale. 

The remainder of this $3.7 billion also 
vanishes into thin air if one is aware of what 
Sen. Everett Dirksen calls “seduction by sta- 
tistics”: our imports are made to appear 
smaller by omitting such charges as trans- 
portation and insurance from overseas to U.S. 
ports of entry. 

Instead of engaging in such double-stand- 
ard statistics, our government should be con- 
centrating on reducing foreign-trade obsta- 
cles. For instance, the European common 
market has set up a protectionist agricul- 
tural policy. Tariffs on corn, barley, chickens 
and dairy products run from 40 to 75 per- 
cent, An American grain exporter can deliver 
wheat in Rotterdam for $1.80 a bushel, but 
he has to pay $1.09 duty, plus an extra sur- 
charge of three cents a bushel, forcing his 
price above that of the local producer. And 
even if the price of U.S. wheat should be re- 
duced by, say, 30 cents, the tariff would auto- 
matically go up the same amount. 

Incredibly, U.S. trade negotiators have all 
too often accepted these obnoxious tariffs as 
non-negotiable! This “no-win"” policy sim- 
ply slams the door in the face of the Ameri- 
can farmer and exporter. 

5. Avoid quickie solutions. Since 1961 our 
policy makers in Washington have merely 
nabbled at the dollar-deficit problem with 
“quickie” solutions. For example: the gov- 
ernment cut duty-free imports by tourists 
from $500 to $100 per trip while raising the 
valuation from wholesale to retail price. 
This has had insignificant effect on total 
tourist expenditures abroad, but it touched 
off bitter anti-American resentment among 
Europe’s small tradesmen. 

Other strange “remedies”: a special fed- 
eral tax on those who buy foreign securities, 
Thus, it is all right for a tourist to spend 
money at a nightclub in Paris, but un- 
patriotic to buy interest-bearing French se- 
curities!; And the Department of Commerce 
is continually pressuring American busi- 
nessmen to curtail their foreign invest- 
ments in Europe although income on pri- 
vate investments is one of the largest 
sources of earnings which help our balance 
of payments: since 1945 it has brought us 
a net income of $20 billion, Moreover, when 
a pharmaceutical or automobile plant is 
established in a foreign country, American 
machinery and raw materials are often sold 
to the plant, thus boosting our exports. 

A glance at individual company reports 
dramatically tells how their overseas activi- 
ties have helped our balance-of-payments 
position. From 1950 to 1965 Ford Motor Co. 
returned a net $3.3 billion to the United 
States. In ten years, Chrysler gave our 
balance of payments a $1-billion boost. In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp, 
brought home $54 million in 1965 alone. 
Clearly, by putting roadblocks in the way 
of private investments which enhance our 
earning power abroad, the Administration 
is cutting off its nose to spite its face. 


TO HALT THE HEMORRHAGE 


What is needed above all is a change of 
attitude starting at the White House and 
extending deep into our federal bureauc- 
racy. We must stop prescribing tranquil- 
izers and Band-Aids to the balance-of-pay- 
ments malady. The health of the dollar and 
its universal acceptance directly determine 
the projection of our power and influence 
all over the world. We must never forget 
that the declared intent and strategy of 
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communism is the attrition of U.S. eco- 
nomic strength. The British Empire's de- 
cline began when it ceased to earn enough 
abroad from exports and investments. It 
can happen to us. 

It is not my purpose to alarm, but to 
flash warning signals before we commit 
further economic blunders. From London to 
Frankfurt to Tokyo I have talked to scores 
of international bankers who understand 
the seriousness of the U.S. malady. “What 
you have is a severe dollar hemorrhage, and 
it could bleed you to death,” one warned 
me. 

Let’s stop that hemorrhage now. 


NEED FOR STABILITY IN FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 


Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
Missouri, as elsewhere throughout the 
Nation, State and local educational of- 
ficials have been concerned, and right- 
fully so, about the certainty and the 
amount of Federal funds that they will 
receive during the present school year. 

A problem arises under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act because that program to improve the 
educational opportunities for low-income 
families has not and cannot be fully 
funded this year under the liberalized 
formula established by Congress last 
year. 

In the current fiscal year, under that 
formula, funds are to be distributed 
based on the multiplication of the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure in the State 
or the Nation whichever is higher and 
the number of families with income of 
less than $3,000. Previously, $2,000 was 
the determining low-income factor when 
coupled with the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the State. 

Discussion of the title I formula may 
not be an exhilarating topic. Neverthe- 
less it is mighty important to public 
school officials who need assurance of 
some firm level of Federal funding if 
these resources are to be helpful in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
young Americans. 

With about $2.4 billion authorized and 
only $1.2 billion appropriated this year, 
the net effect of the liberalized formula 
is to shift Federal school dollars from one 
State to another and from one school 
district to another within each State. 

The shifting of the limited funds from 
State to State has been in part ameli- 
orated by the rider to the appropriation 
bill making a minimum allotment to each 
State in no less amount than the 1967 
allocation of such grants to local edu- 
cational agencies within the State. 

But the problem of the intrastate 
transfer of funds remains, Intrastate ap- 
plication of the formula in many cases 
produces a level of funding less than 
that of the previous year and this means 
a cutback of programs already under- 
way. 

Use of the $3,000 low-income factor 
in the formula results in a lesser alloca- 
tion to urban areas where there is the 
heaviest concentration of low-income 
families. Many will agree, I am sure, 
that expanded and improved education- 
al programs are vital to the solution of 
the critical problems in our cities. 

Because of these pressing needs and 
in the interest of all communities for 
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some measure of certainty in respect to 
the amount of their allocation oï Federal 
funds, I had expressed the view to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare that the restoration of the $2,000 
low-income factor coupled with the 
State average per pupil expenditure 
would be desirable. Although the com- 
mittee bill before us would continue in 
effect the liberalized formula, provision 
is made to mitigate some of the undesira- 
ble effects that result when the liberal- 
ized formula is not matched by liberal- 
ized funds. 

The bill provides that when the sums 
appropriated are insufficient to fund 
fully all maximum grants, every county 
in each State will be allocated an amount 
equal to its allocation in the preceding 
fiscal year for grants to local educational 
agencies within each county. 

In short, it would appear that intra- 
state transfer of funds would be mini- 
mized and programs of local educational 
agencies already underway would not 
be threatened by a reduction in funds. 

For example, under existing law, the 
city of St. Louis would have received 
$3,912,199, about $500,000 less than last 
year. It is estimated that under the 
Senate version of the bill, St. Louis would 
be entitled to $4,666,355. 

The estimate for Kansas City is 
$1,937,425 compared with $1,795,175 un- 
der the House version of H.R. 7819. 

The solution provided is of a temporary 
nature. Let us hope that in the near fu- 
ture the cost of activities of the United 
States elsewhere in the world will permit 
greater use of our resources for educa- 
tion and for our many other domestic 
needs. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL SUPPORTS 
TRUTH IN CREDIT: CALLS FOR 
STRONG BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel is developing a fine 
reputation in Wisconsin and throughout 
the country for the thoughtfulness and 
balance of its editorials. The Sentinel is 
a forthrightly conservative newspaper. It 
supported Barry Goldwater in the 1964 
presidential campaign and it generally 
favors candidates who emphasize the 
conservative viewpoint. 

At the same time it is vigorously in 
favor of civil rights, and it is scrupulously 
fair in the way it discusses all officials, 
including those with whom it disagrees. 

For this reason, I was particularly im- 
pressed by a recent editorial in the Sen- 
tinel calling for a stronger truth-in- 
credit bill than has passed the Senate or 
has emerged from the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

As the author of S. 5, the truth-in- 
credit bill that passed the Senate, I wel- 
come this perceptive criticism. My origi- 
nal bill, as I introduced it, allowed no 
loophole for revolving credit. As Repre- 
sentative LEONOR SULLIVAN, of Missouri, 
introduced the bill in the House, it also 
did not permit this loophole, and it was 
stronger than the Senate version in many 
other respects. I am hopeful that Repre- 
sentative SULLIVAN can win her fight for 
a stronger truth-in-credit bill on the 
floor of the House. Support of vigorous 
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conservative papers like the Milwaukee 
Sentinel can be most helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
tinel editorial, entitled “Credit Loophole” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CREDIT LOOPHOLE 

If the nation is to have a truth in lending 
law, let it be one that will be good and 
effective. 

To be good and effective it should set a 
simple, standard method of stating credit 
costs and it should cover all types of con- 
sumer credit. 

The price of money in all credit transac- 
tions ought to be stated in terms of annual 
interest rates. The traditional method of 
computation of interest is amount times rate 
times time. 

Truth in lending legislation, passed by the 
senate and expected to be taken up by the 
house early next year, fulfills the need to set 
a simple, standard method of stating credit 
costs. 

Where the legislation falls short is in pro- 
viding coverage of all types of consumer 
credit. Both senate and house versions 
exempt revolving credit accounts—those in 
which a customer may keep adding to his 
purchases while paying off the balance. It 
is a fast growing type of credit, 

Exempting revolving credit from truth in 
lending coverage would stimulate its growth 
for. it would be substituted for other types 
of credit. 

Interest charges on revolving credit gen- 
erally are stated on a monthly basis. The 
annual rate on a revolving rate of 14% 
a month, for example, would be 18%. It is 
obvious why a retailer would be reluctant to 
have to state the charges in these terms. 

But the consumer is entitled to know 
what the charges are according to a simple, 
standard method of stating credit. This is 
the only way he can intelligently compare 
prices on what his money is costing him. 

It is quite possible that the consumer 
would be prefectly willing to pay the equiva- 
lent of 18% interest a year on his purchases, 
figuring it is worth the shopping convenience 
it gives him. The point is, however, that he 
ought to know approximately what credit is 
costing him in comparison with what he 
Might be able to get it for from other 
sources, 

To make the truth in lending law truly 
effective, the House should include revolving 
credit in its coverage. 


URBAN PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from time 
to time I am moved to urge upon my 
colleagues in Congress that we give 
greater encouragement to State govern- 
ments to face up to their responsibili- 
ties in coping with the mounting prob- 
lems in our great urban centers. From a 
long-range standpoint, I have repeatedly 
stated my belief that we must formulate 
in this country some more effective poli- 
cies at all levels of government for 
achieving a better balance in future pop- 
ulation trends and economic develop- 
ment between our rural and urban areas. 
We should not go on encouraging and 
subsidizing the movement of population 
from the farms and towns of 
America to the great metropolises. I have 
introduced legislation to provide for a 
long-range study of this problem; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 64 passed the Sen- 
ate last month and is now pending in the 
other body. 
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I concede, of course, that while we 
search for long-range solutions we must 
also cope with the urban problems that 
confront us today. We already have great 
population concentrations in our metro- 
politan areas; we already have increas- 
ing difficulties in transportation, hous- 
ing, employment, and other aspects of 
urban life; we already have a crisis of 
disorder and disaffection in our large 
central cities—in fact, the greatest crisis 
in our domestic affairs since the Civil 
War. 

Since 1959 I have been serving as one 
of the representatives from the Senate on 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, together with the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] and the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie]. The commission 
was created for the purpose of giving 
continuing study to the relationships 
among levels of government and to mak- 
ing recommendations as to ways to 
strengthen our Federal form of Govern- 
ment with shared powers among Na- 
tional, State, and local levels. Despite the 
wide range of political philosophy rep- 
resented by its members, the commission 
since its inception has been unanimous 
in its concern that State and local gov- 
ernment in this country be modernized 
and strengthened lest all governmental 
power drift eventually to the Central 
Government. 

In dealing with the so-called urban 
problem there is a deplorable tendency 
on the part of many to look only to the 
Federal Government for the solution of 
these ills. We fail to recognize that the 
State governments have a large and 
growing responsibility for doing what 
they can to make our cities livable and 
safe for the law-abiding citizen. Too 
often in the past, however, State gov- 
ernments have stood aside and have de- 
clined to involve themselves with the 
problems of their local governments. The 
result has been a rapid growth in Fed- 
eral programs. Now, however, I am glad 
to note that the tide is beginning to turn 
in a number of State capitals. Some 
States are beginning to organize for 
proper attention to urban problems and 
many are beginning to provide financial 
and technical assistance to their local 
governments. 

One of the best expositions of the role 
of the State in urban affairs that I have 
seen recently was an address by Ohio 
Gov. James A. Rhodes to the Ohio Mu- 
nicipal Conference held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on September 20, 1967, and printed 
in the October issue of Ohio Cities ancl 
Villages, published by the Ohio Munici- 
pal League, For the past year Governor 
Rhodes has been serving as one of the 
Governor members of the advisory com- 
mission, and I have been impressed with 
his sincerity and dedication to the con- 
cept of States’ responsibilities as well as 
States’ rights. This concept underlies his 
excellent address to the Ohio Municipal 
Conference. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
text of Governor Rhodes’ address in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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URBAN PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


(By Goy. James A. Rhodes, delivered before 
the Ohio Municipal Conference, September 
20, 1967, Columbus, Ohio) 


Executives have a problem-solving func- 
tion. Their role was aptly described by former 
President Harry S. Truman. He had a little 
sign in his office reading: “The buck stops 
here.“ Governors soon find that the same is 
true of their office. 

Our urban problems are many and grow- 
ing. Between now and the year 2000 urban 
population will double. Land occupied by 
the cities will double. We will need to build 
and replace more homes and commercial 
Paw, than have been built since colonial 

ys. 

Improving the quality of urban life must 
be one of our major goals. At the core of 
problems to be solved are people. A good 
community life has long been a basic Ameri- 
can value. We must not lose it. We must link 
projects and activities designed to develop 
human resources with those for improving 
physical environment. Failure to understand 
the need for this, and thus its realization, 
will result in an inadequate physical and 
social environment. 

Delegates assembled here today represent 
the large majority of Ohioans. What you do 
in your council chambers and executive 
offices affects people in all walks of life. The 
array of problems facing you is enormous. 
They involve the people, and the environ- 
ment in which people live. A healthy metro- 
politan area must have a healthy heart. What 
affects suburbia affects rural areas. 

Latest population figures show that 80 
per cent of our people live in 14 metropolitan 
areas. Problems facing these communities 
are housing, employment, industrial develop- 
ment, health, crime delinquency, transpor- 
tation, and the overlapping of services offered 
by different jurisdictions, 


HOUSING 


The housing problem can be clearly stated. 
One-fourth of the housing in Ohio urban 
areas is substandard. 

There is not enough private money avail- 
able for investment in housing in declining 
urban areas. Financial backing is hard to 
obtain for new construction, or repairs, by 
individuals interested in their neighborhood. 

The solutions appear obvious. 

Building codes must be based upon per- 
formance standards, and rigidly enforced. 
Updated building codes would remove re- 
straints preventing construction economies 
by permitting use of new structural compo- 
nents. The Department of Urban Affairs is 
studying state involvement in the housing 
field. Solutions for provision of more and 
better housing are being sought. Our urban 
affairs personnel have met with many hous- 
ing officials throughout the nation. They seek 
the best possible program for Ohio. Clearly 
indicated is a need for a State Housing Com- 
mission. In all probability, legislation estab- 
lishing a state rotary fund for planning and 
initiating programs for housing will be pre- 
scribed. Let there be no doubt, however, that 
state and local government must involve the 
private sector in housing finance. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The employment problem is rooted in lack 
of vocational education and training, a de- 
ficiency which we are remedying at all pos- 
sible speed. The problem is the high rate of 
unemployment among youth, including those 
entering the labor market for the first time. 
The rate is very high in ghetto areas. Much 
unemployment results from technological 
changes. Further, there is underemployment 
of existing workers. Solutions are indicated. 

Jobs are created by combining public and 
private resources. Government and private 
enterprise must work together. A climate for 
growth has been created over the past four 
years. It is a guiding principle of public ad- 
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ministration that all public administrators 
must nurture a viable economy. We must ac- 
celerate our growth climate by increasing 
vocational and technical education oppor- 
tunities for our labor force. We must be bold 
enough to realize and say that some areas 
in our state naturally have more growth po- 
tential than others. We also must be bold 
enough to designate target areas and supple- 
ment state and local capital investment pro- 
grams to accelerate economic growth. We 
have a long-range capital investment plan 
for industrial growth, Its goal is to open 
dormant areas to increased economic ac- 
tivity. 

Other methods of meeting the employment 
problems are local manpower training pro- 
grams, and special training programs such 
as the Mahoning Valley Vocational Train- 
ing School, and the Jackson Vocational 
School, sponsored by the Ohio Bureau of Un- 
employment Services. 

Vocational education coupled with on-the- 
job training programs is also a part of the 
overall emphasis, An increase of 1,000 class- 
room units for vocational education in Ohio 
was provided by the last General Assembly. 
This is the greatest expansion of vocational 
education facilities ever to occur in Ohio. 

We are creating branch colleges and tech- 
nical schools, 

We are providing retraining programs to 
advance skills and thus upgrade earning 
ability. Retraining creates a reservoir of 
skilled manpower which attracts new indus- 
try and expansion of existing industry. 

Increased technical skills result in in- 
creased earning power. Additional income 
means more revenue for the community. Ad- 
ditional per capita income also means addi- 
tional house buying and construction, and 
that means more income to the community. 


HEALTH 


Some of the nation’s most air polluted 
cities are in Ohio. Virtually every city is in 
need of new and expanded water supply and 
sewage disposal facilities for elimination of 
water pollution. A 

Inadequate and overloaded sewer systems 
and septic tanks are causing severe water 
pollution problems. Volume increase per 
household and the growth in population 
presents our cities with an enormous refuse 
disposal problem, Adequate treatment of 
mental Ulness is an increasing problem, A 
sufficiency of open spaces for recreation is 
an urgent need. 

Legislation enacted by the last General As- 
sembly aims at meeting these problems. The 
powers of the Director of Natural Resources 
in areas of water management has been 
broadened. More power has been given to 
the Water Pollution Control Board to adopt 
water standards. Legislation enacted by our 
General Assembly establishes an Air Pollu- 
tion Control Board in The Department of 
Health to prescribe air quality standards. Air 
and water pollution prevention is being 
stepped up. 

Existing pollution which has developed 
over the past century must be eliminated. In 
all probability, a mode for doing this will go 
before Ohio voters next May. No increase in 
taxes is involved. 

We are formulating a request to the Ohio 
State University Agricultural Research and 
Development Center for development of a rat 
control program for urban areas, 

In mental health, the new Community 
Mental Health and Retardation Service Act 
is hailed as the most significant legislation 
in the field since the state accepted responsi- 
bility for treatment of the mentally ill in the 
year 1815. Counties will be reimbursed 75 
percent of their approved operating expendi- 
tures. Forty per cent of the U.S. Department 
of Interior funds being allocated to Ohio for 
recreation are being distributed among local 
governments. The money is for parks im- 
provement, recreation areas, and neighbor- 
hood playgrounds. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Thirty-one per cent of all serious offenses 
are being committed by persons less than 21 
years of age, Serious crimes by persons 18 
years of age and under increased 47 percent 
from 1960 through 1965. The increase in 
numbers in that age group was only 17 per- 
cent, Again, we have prescribed a solution to 
the problem. The last legislature established 
a Crime Study Commission to recommend 
means of modernizing penal and judicial 
codes. The Division of Psychiatric Criminol- 
ogy therein established will prescribe special 
treatment for mentally ill prisoners. Ohio 
Youth Commission programs for rehabilitat- 
ing youth in trouble and preventing delin- 
quency in the communities also have been 
provided, 

TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation problem in our cities 
is enormous. We can drive between our cities 
at speeds of 60 miles per hour, but inside of 
those cities, we are held to 10 miles per hour, 
It is possible to travel 50 miles on an inter- 
state highway in less time than is required 
to drive a dozen blocks in town. Cities need 
new crosstown expressways, 

Mass transportation is critical for our fu- 
ture growth and development. A coordinated 
effort for this development is one of the as- 
signments of our new Ohio Transportation 
Research and Development Center now under 
development. Eleven transportation studies 
are being made in urban areas. The goal is 
solution of problems relating to movement 
of goods and people. These studies must be 
expedited. We must crack the bottlenecks so 
that workers can get to work and get home 
in a reasonable time. And we must smash 
bottlenecks which delay the transportation 
of products of Ohio industry to the market- 
places of the world. 

We need to greatly improve intergovern- 
mental relations. It is one of the most im- 
portant areas in public administration today. 
Ben Franklin told the colonists that, “We 
must hang together or we shall most surely 
hang separately.” The words should echo in 
the ears of all public officials. The massive 
problems confronting us know no jurisdic- 
tional lines. They go beyond all corporate 
lines, 

Communities planned without regard to 
neighboring communities duplicate public 
facilities and equipment, The result is a 
waste of taxpayers’ money. Local governments 
purchase on a unit basis, and thus pay too 
much for equipment and services. There is 
a serious failure to plan such facilities as 
water supply, sewage disposal, and refuse 
disposal. There is a confusing proliferation 
and dismal lack of coordination in federal 
grant-in~aid programs. Solutions have been 
prescribed. Our new Department of Urban 
Affairs was created to do the following: 

1. Provide technical assistance to local gov- 
ernments. 

2. Serve as a clearinghouse for information 
and data helpful or necessary to local gov- 
ernments. 

8. Coordinate activities of state agencies 
whose functions are related to solving com- 
munity problems. 

4. Encourage and assist local governments 
to develop cooperative solutions to common 
problems, 

5. Study existing law affecting structure, 
operations, and financing of local govern- 
ment, and recommending to the legislature 
and the Governor any changes found to be 
needed. 

6. Provide continuing analyses of problems 
facing our communities, Ohio law now en- 
ables the establishment of Councils of Gov- 
ernments to promote intergovernmental co- 
ordination and cooperative action in com- 
munity policy making and planning. 

A Council of Governments is a voluntary 
association of local elected officials represent- 
ing municipalities, counties, townships, 
school districts, and other special districts. 
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In Ohio 11 urban regions are forming such 
councils. They intend to take advantage of 
grants for planning and development, to 
achieve economies by cooperative purchasing, 
and to confront such problems as air and 
water pollution, traffic congestion, and in- 
sufficient open space recreation areas on an 
areawide basis. 

The need for communities to combine 
safety and service facilities along areawide 
lines is evident. We do not need another 
level of government. We need intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

The Department of Urban Affairs is ac- 
tively engaged in forming these organiza- 
tions. The Department Director, or a person 
designated by him, may serve as a member 
of a Council of Governments to coordinate 
state and local resources, I strongly urge 
creation of Little Hoover Commissions at 
local levels, and action upon the recommen- 
dations made by them. 

We must always strive to eliminate waste 
and extravagance. The aging process is noth- 
ing new. Systems, like people, grow old. 
We have many antiquated systems in our 
local governments. Scrutiny by management 
engineers is needed. 

Modes of correction prescribed by them 
must be transformed into policy. 


ADULT DELINQUENCY 


On November 7th of this year the new 
father’s responsibility law becomes effective. 
This measure provides for the bringing back 
of fathers who have walked away from their 
family responsibilities. Seventy to ninety per 
cent of the persons on our Aid to Dependent 
Children rolls are there because their fathers 
have abandoned them. This is going to stop 
in Ohio. The lion’s share of expenditure of 
local and state tax money for the ADC pro- 
gram is due to such men. We are going to 
make them assume the responsibility which 
is both legally and morally theirs. We are 
going to end their practice of shifting their 
obligations to society. 


LOCAL EMPHASIS 


The determination to overcome our urban 
problems must be locally generated and 
powered. This includes private as well as 
public interests. The greatest sources of tal- 
ent and energy resources are the cities. The 
state and federal governments do have re- 
sponsibilities in this area, But neither the 
federal government nor the state alone 
can arouse your interest in such problems, 
or stimulate your desire to solve them. 

There is a growing recognition that these 
problems must be met and solved at the 
local level where they have developed. When 
we have strong cities, we have a strong state. 
I am confident that our cities will meet the 
problems, and that by working together in a 
genuine spirit of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, we can solve them. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR 
CHURCH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuourcu], in a recent interview with tele- 
vision newsman Joseph McCaffrey, made 
a concise, definitive analysis of the prob- 
lems that face Congress both abroad and 
on the homefront. I commend it to Sena- 
tors as a frank, intelligent discussion 
of the dilemma presented by the war in 
Vietnam and its domestic ramifications. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the interview be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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JOSEPH McCarrrexy—INTERVIEW WITH 
SENATOR FRANK CHURCH 


Mr. McCarrrey. I seem to feel that this is a 
very frustrated and frustrating Congress. I 
don't know how you feel. How do you feel? 

Senator CHURCH. I agree. 

Mr. McCarrrey. And I think that probably 
it’s due to the War. 

Senator CRUncR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Would you sum up your 
position on the war in Vietnam? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, that's a big ques- 
tion, Joe. As you know, I’ve been a long-time 
critic of the American policy in Southeast 
Asia. It goes back a number of years. 

Mr. McCarrrery. There are a lot more peo- 
ple on your side today 

Senator CHURCH. When I first spoke up for 
negotiation, it was a dirty word here in 
Washington. 

I suppose a fateful decision—one of the 
most fateful decisions made—dates back to 
February, 1965, when the Administration de- 
cided to do two things in Vietnam. It de- 
cided to commit American combat troops to 
the war in the South, and to commence the 
bombing in the North. This, in the jargon 
of the bureaucracy, is being called “the pol- 
icy of escalation.” Well, it’s been nearly 
three years now since that policy commenced, 
and, if one were to make an appraisal of it, 
I think it is inescapable, really, to conclude 
that the policy has failed. 

It was started, Joe, if you will recall, to 
accomplish three things: First, to interdict 
and stem the flow of men and material from 
the North into the South; second, to inflict 
such punishment on the North that Ho Chi 
Minh would give up the fight and come to 
the negotiating table and accept a settlement 
on our terms; and third, to bolster the morale 
of the fighting factions in the South which 
we have supported, that is to say, the Saigon 
forces. 

Well, thirty-three months later, and after 
having dropped bombs on North Vietnam at 
the rate that we dropped them on Europe in 
the closing months of the Second World War, 
it is clear that we have not stemmed the 
flow of men and material from the North 
into the South. In fact, the flow has in- 
creased during the very period of the bomb- 
ing, Secondly, it is clear, from everything we 
are told by correspondents and other ob- 
servers who have gone into North Vietnam, 
that there seems to be a general agreement 
that the bombing has not weakened the 
resolve of the Hanoi government, but has 
rather firmed up its determination to con- 
tinue the fight. And, so far as the morale of 
the Saigon government and its forces are 
concern, it is clear that our combat troops 
are now assuming the main burden of the 
fight, while the South Vietnamese, more and 
more, retire behind the lines to pursue the 
“pacification” of their own villages. So, con- 
sider the objectives and look at our situation 
today. I think it is almost unarguable that 
the policy of escalation has failed. Yet we 
persist with it, 

Mr. McCarrrey. It has become our war, 
hasn't it? It originally was a civil war and, 
of course, here is the basis of the dispute in 
this country. 

People say, well, it really isn't a civil war, 
it’s a great invasion of Communism. 

Senator CHURCH. Well, I think, Joe, in that 
connection, that two things have to be re- 
membered. You know, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is fond of saying that he is pur- 
suing the same firm policy of three American 
Presidents. I think that this cannot be ac- 
cepted as a valid proposition. Elsenhower 
agreed to come to the support of the Saigon 
government under very limited terms and no 
significant number of military men were 
committed to South Vietnam during his 
presidency. 

Kennedy increased the number of military 
men but kept them in an advisory role and 
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just before he left—he was assassinated— 
two or three months before he was assassi- 
nated—he emphasized on a nationwide tele- 
vision broadcast that it was their war, not 
ours, and only they could win it. 

It was not until February 1965, following 
the last Presidential election, that we chose 
to make it our war. The policy changed once 
escalation began, once we committed our 
troops to the fight, and once we commenced 
the bombing of North Vietnam. And now it 
has, indeed, become an American War. But 
an American war of our making. 

Mr. McCarrrey. But this wasn't what the 
election of 64 was to have proved, was 
it? 

Senator CHURCH. No, in fact, it was the 
opposite of what most people felt the elec- 
tion of 64 meant. If there was any mandate 
at all that came out of that election it 
was a mandate on the side of restraint, on 
the side of an energetic quest for a peace- 
ful solution, as against the far more mili- 
tant and belligerent posture that Senator 
Goldwater assumed. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Senator Church, the other 
day one of the cameramen said “I don’t 
remember the Korean War.” He said, “I am 
only 22 years old. Was there all this opposi- 
tion to the Korean War?” 

I said, “No, not at all.” Why wasn’t there 
as much opposition to the Korean War as 
there is today to the war in Vietnam? 

Senator CHRUncR. Well, first of all, the Ko- 
rean War commenced with a classical invasion 
of South Korea by North Korea. 

Mr, McCarrrey. It was clean. 

Senator CHURCH, It was clean, it was clear- 
cut. Now, we continue to insist that Viet- 
nam consists of two parts, that there are 
two countries, despite the fact that the Ge- 
neva Accord in 1954 stressed that the line 
of demarcation was to be only a tem) 
boundary, and that the people of Vietnam as 
a whole were to vote, two years later, on 
whether or not the country was to be re- 
united or remain divided. 

The elections never took place, Eisenhower 
said, at the time, that according to his best 
experts, 80% of the people favored Ho Chi 
Minh. Historically and traditionally, there 
have not been two countries at all. Indeed, 
the first paragraph of the new constitution 
adopted by the South Vietnamese stresses 
the unity of the country and the fact that 
the two halves will ultimately be rejoined 
In fact, I understand that this is one provi- 
sion of the constitution that cannot be re- 
pealed. So, even the Vietnamese don’t agree 
with us, when we contend that there are 
two separate countries here, and that Ho Chi 
Minh, who won independence for all of Viet- 
nam in the war against the French, is an 
aggressor in his own country. I think that 
the Vietnamese view of this is different from 
our own. 

Mr. McCarrrey. What would you, at this 
point, like to see done? What do you think 
should be done that they are not doing now? 

Senator CHURCH. Joe, I think that the war 
has proceeded so far, and its intensity and 
fury has grown so great, that there is not 
much likelihood of a negotiated setttlement 
in the near future, regardless of what we do. 
I am not one who believes that a suspension 
of the bombing, for example, would lead to 
an early negotiated settlement of the war. 
But I do believe that, since it was our choice 
to commence this escalation, and since, as 
I have tried to point out, the policy has 
clearly failed when judged by its own stand- 
ards, it is also in our choice to begin a policy 
of de-escalation. 

Now, if we don’t do that, where is this con- 
tinuing policy of escalation going to lead? 
There aren’t many targets left in the North 
that we haven’t hit. Nobody really believes 
that when we hit them, Ho Chi Minh is going 
to crumble and come begging us for peace. 
There is nothing to indicate that at all, Once 
these targets have been hit, if we persist in 
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escalation, the next hue and cry will be for 
invading North Vietnam, actually occupying 
the country. Now I don’t Know of a case 
where any people have been beaten in their 
own land by bombing from the sky. I know 
of many cases where it has been necessary, 
in order to bring an end to a war, to occupy 
the target country and bring down its gov- 
ernment. But bombing alone has never won 
a war. So, I would expect, if we continue to 
escalate, that three months from now, or six 
months from now, we are going to be hear- 
ing people calling for an American invasion 
of North Vietnam. And that will parallel our 
Korean experience where we turned a defense 
of the South, which was legitimate, into a 
counter-invasion of the North, and you know 
what happened with China. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I have been reading Nancy 
Ridgeway's new book, the Korean War, which 
is an excellent book, and it is almost as if I 
am getting a replay of what's happening to- 
day in Vietnam. 

Senator CHURCH. But, Joe, even if the Chi- 
nese were not to come in, and even suppos- 
ing that we were to subdue the Hanoi gov- 
ernment and occupy North Vietnam with a 
million American troops, then what would 
we have on our hands? Instead of one guer- 
rilla war in the South to suppress, we would 
have two guerrilla wars; one in the North, 
the other in the South, greatly compounding 
our present problem, 

So, I think that the end result of this 
escalation makes no sense at all, Instead, we 
should proceed to de-escalate the war by 
terminating the bombing of the North, con- 
centrating on the South where alone we can 
keep the commitment we made to the Saigon 
government, and focus our attention on the 
suppression of the guerrilla war there. If we 
begin to change our tactics in the direction 
of de-escalation, then, perhaps, some time in 
the future we can achieve a satisfactory po- 
litical settlement, extricating us from this 
quagmire into which we have led ourselves 
in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Some of your colleagues, 
Senator, tell me off the record that they are 
very much afraid that we are trying to de- 
liberately provoke Red China’s entrance into 
the war. Now certainly, what we are doing, 
we're coming within the minute or less than 
the minute of Red China in our bombing 
raids at the present time. What guarantee do 
we have that Red China will stay out? The 
same people are telling us this that told us 
that with Korea, and they were wrong then. 

Senator CHURCH. Precisely. We have no 
guarantee. The only previous experience was 
Korea, where the Chinese intervened, and 
transformed the whole character of the war, 
and prolonged it for two years. We suffered 
135,000 American casualties as a result. 

If we can’t learn from experiences of this 
kind, then we are indeed in trouble, Joe, in 
this country. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Now, this is a war that, 
despite the Tonkin Resolution in 1964, Con- 
gress has never approved. This is the unde- 
clared limited war that some theoreticians 
think were going to engage in for the next, 
probably, century. What does this mean, in 
terms of presidential power in relationship to 
congressional power, where the Constitution 
says that it is up to the Congress to declare 
war? 

Senator CHURCH, Joe, this is a matter that 
disturbs me very greatly because I think that 
the responsibility assigned to Congress by 
the Constitution has almost entirely evapo- 
rated. One can say this is the result of Con- 
gressional abdication, and that is so. One 
can say that it is the result of Presidential 
usurpation, and that also is so. 

In any case, the Constitution is clear. If 
you go back and read the Constitutional 
Convention—the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention—one of the principle 
focuses had to do with where the power of 
declaring war should rest. And the expe- 
rience of the old Colonial period had been 
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such that the delegates did not want to place 
that power in the hands of one man, the 
Chief Executive. They remembered the ad- 
venturesome nature of some of the English 
kings and wars into which the colonists had 
been drawn. And so the Constitution placed 
the power to declare war in the Congress. 

The early Presidents recognized this. It 
was understood that if the country were at- 
tacked, the President had, as Commander-in- 
Chief, the right to immediately go to the 
defense of the country. But Jefferson drew a 
clear distinction when he sent our ships in 
against the Barbary pirates. He came to the 
Congress, first. And the Presidents after Jef- 
ferson recognized that they did not have the 
power to commit American troops to foreign 
wars, without first obtaining the consent of 
Congress. It wasn’t until after the turn of 
the century with President Roosevelt—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—and Woodrow Wilson that 
Presidents began to dispatch American troops 
into foreign countries without first obtaining 
congressional consent. This happened, in 
Wilson’s case, with Mexico and in the Car- 
ibbean. But even Wilson came to the Con- 
gress, as did Franklin Roosevelt after him, 
to get a Declaration of War before commiting 
this country to a major international conflict. 

Now, since the end of the Second World 
War, we have seen the President’s power ex- 
tended even further. Now the President as- 
serts the right to dispatch American troops 
into foreign wars, to decide when and where 
and on what terms the United States will 
fight. This was done in the case of Korea, it 
was done again in the case of Vietnam, with- 
out any congressional declaration of war 
whatever. And, of course, once American 
troops are committed to a fight, then the 
Congress has no recourse but to vote the 
money to equip them and to give them the 
necessary measure of protection and support. 

So, Joe, the original Constitutional ar- 
rangement has all but been reversed, and I 
think the time has come for the Senate in 
particular, and the Congress in general, to 
begin to reassert its responsibility under the 
Constitution. That’s one of the lessons we 
must draw from this national tragedy in 
Southeast Asia, and I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, Sen- 
ator Fulbright, has introduced a resolution 
to make it clear that a national commitment 
only arises as a result of the full Consti- 
tutional process, including such participa- 
tion as the Constitution requires from the 
Congress. This is the first step in an effort 
to recover lost authority which the Constitu- 
tion vested in Congress. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Senator, we mentioned the 
election of 1964, in reference to Vietnam and 
the election of Johnson, apparently on at 
that time, it was thought generally more or 
less a peace platform as compared with the 
Goldwater candidacy on the Republican side. 

Next year, you are going to be a candidate 
for re-election for the Senate and you will 
be running on the same ticket, undoubtedly, 
with Lyndon Johnson. How does this strain 
your compatibility—political compatibility? 

Senator CHURCH. Well, the people of Idaho 
know my own stand on the Vietnam question 
and so does the President. I have made it as 
clear in public as I thought I could, I don't 
know that I am faced with the kind of ques- 
tion you are posing until the two parties 
choose their respective nominees, 

Mr. McCarrrey. Suppose the two parties 
choose Vietnam war hawks, as the Republi- 
cans seem to say. 

Senator CHURCH. I rather think that this is 
what is going to happen. The hierarchy of 
both parties will choose men who will remove 
the war as a question—as an issue—in the 
election. 

Mr. McCarrrer. Where does that leave sev- 
eral million people who believe that this is 
the most important question to be voted on? 

Senator CuHurcH, Where does it leave the 
democratic process? I don’t know. I suppose 
that if we were to treat the war as the main 
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issue, a logical ticket would be Johnson and 
Dirksen on one side, and Romney and Ful- 
bright on the other. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I don’t think you are going 
to see that. Will the war be the leading issue 
in your candidacy, do you think, or will there 
be other matters such as—what about bal- 
ancing the budget, what about taxes? 

Senator CHURCH, Well, there are many is- 
sues, of course, that figure into an election. 
I think that the war is an important one in 
all likelihood. But there are many other issues 
that concern the people of my state. There is 
the question of deficit spending, increased 
taxes, of a great society program that doesn’t 
relate particularly to the conditions of life 
in my state; so that I should think that the 
national administration, given all of these 
problems, will be hard put to win majority 
support in Idaho. 

Mr. McCarrrey. You mentioned deficit 
spending, and of course, this is brought on 
mainly by the war in Vietnam which is cost- 
ing us— well there are all kinds of estimates 
somewhere around $8 million a day, I think 
is one of them. 

Senator CHURCH. It is 75 million a day, 
Joe. 

Mr. McCarrrey. How long can we go on 
trying to run the government as usual here 
at home, on domestic issues, and run the 
war and also have more and more people 
getting off the war. There are more people 
today who oppose the war than yesterday, 
and tomorrow there will be more people than 
today. How long can we sustain this war un- 
der these conditions? 

Senator CHURCH. Well Joe, you mentioned 
at the beginning of the program the kind of 
stalemate that has developed here in Wash- 
ington. I think that this is the reason. I 
have said to the President that, in my opin- 
ion, the American people are not buying the 
guns-and-butter formula and that, if you 
cannot silence the guns, you must slice the 
butter; but he must do it all along the front, 
the whole budget front, and I see no indica- 
tion that this is going to be done; the Pres- 
ident will pick and choose, and then the 
Congress will pick and choose, and no over- 
all savings will be realized. And the general 
frustration will continue to grow. 

But there’s been something rather wrong, 
maybe something immoral, about the prop- 
osition that we can fight a tidy war that the 
theoreticians and geo-politicians say is nec- 

out on the opposite side of the world, 
involving half a million American men, and 
that we can do it without costing anybody 
anything here at home. All other programs 
will continue as usual, including a foreign 
aid program to 60 or 70 foreign governments. 

No wonder the people won’t buy this. No 
wonder the mounting resistance in the Con- 
gress. It isn’t right to fight a war and have 
no one sacrifice for it except the men engaged 
in the jungle facing the enemy. That’s wrong, 
and the people sense that it is wrong, and 
it can’t possibly be justified in face of a $29 
billion deficit and all the inflationary pres- 
sures that this brings to bear upon the econ- 
omy. No agency is willing to cut back, and 
the Congress, I am afraid, is as representa- 
tive of the bureaucracy as it is of the people. 
There is a kind of feeling that everything we 
start must continue, and that nothing can 
be cut back, and that this country can’t 
change course, Imagine, for example, this 
frantic crash program to the moon, Joe, cost- 
ing now 85 ½ billion a year. How can you 
justify that kind of spending in face of the 
war in Southeast Asia and the critical hu- 
man problems that remain to be solved in the 
major cities in this country? 

Mr. McCarrrey. How can you justify the 
SST, how can you justify a lot of things 
that apparently go through unscathed. 

Senator CHURCH. Well, that’s the reason 
for the mounting public resistance, and I 
think that the repercussions from all of this 
are going to be felt in the near future. 

Mr. McCarrrey. Let me ask you a ques- 
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tion—it may be rhetorical—but do the ma- 
jority of the members of the Senate support 
the war? The majority of the members of 
the House support the war, at least publicly. 
Privately, they tell me some different things, 
they have a lot of doubts. Why is it, then, 
that they won’t vote a tax increase? Be- 
cause it seems to me that you have to have a 
tax increase to pay for this war that's cost- 
ing $7 or $8 million a day. 

Senator CHURCH. Of course, you do. It's 
I don’t want to quibble about that figure— 
but it’s between 70 and 80 million dollars a 
day. I’ve sought to cut foreign aid, for ex- 
ample, Joe, and we've made the biggest cuts 
yet, but all these cuts—$750 million worth— 
will only pay for a week or ten days of the 
war in Vietnam. You can cut about one-half 
billion dollars off the space program, but it 
will only pay for five or six days of fighting 
in Vietnam, or you can take the whole war 
against poverty, in all of its aspects, and cut 
it out entirely, and it won’t pay for more 
than a month of the war. 

Mr. McCarrrey. I think we are ending this 
program, Senator, and the mood of Washing- 
ton, in a general sense of frustration. 

TIl be back in one minute. 

(Commercial.) 

Mr. McCarrrey. Senator Church, I want to 
thank you for joining me here on Close Up. 

Senator CHURCH. It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. McCarrrey. This is Joseph McCaffrey 
thanking you for viewing. 


EAST AFRICAN COMMUNITY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it has 
been written that union gives strength.” 
Certainly this is true in the field of eco- 
nomic development where progress de- 
mands large-scale units of production. 
In the underdeveloped world, where the 
cry for economic growth is loudest, de- 
velopment has been hindered by the 
small markets most countries offer. In 
the rush for independence, economic con- 
siderations were often slighted as politi- 
cal freedom took precedence over eco- 
nomic stability. 

Nowhere has this been more evident 
than in the awakening continent of 
Africa. Since this decade began, 30 Afri- 
can countries have gained their freedom 
and are now looking toward the future 
with hope and vision. Unfortunately, 
their hopes will often go unfulfilled and 
their visions will fade unless a serious 
effort at regional economic cooperation 
is made. For it is only in this way that 
they will gain the resources and infra- 
structure they need to insure self-sus- 
taining growth and free them from con- 
tinued dependence on foreign assistance. 

It is thus with great pleasure that I 
call this body’s attention to the forma- 
tion, just 3 days ago, of an east African 
common market called the East African 
Community. Uniting the countries of 
Tanzania, Kenya, and Uganda, the East 
African Community represents a serious 
attempt to improve the prospects for 
low-cost industrialization. It will allow 
large-scale production and marketing 
and offer greater incentives to attract 
overseas capital and technical skills. 

Mr. President, it was recently my 
privilege and pleasure to visit both Tan- 
zania and Kenya, and to stop at Arusha, 
Tanzania, which has become the head- 
quarters for the new cooperative ven- 
ture. I was also fortunate enough to be 
able to meet with Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere and other east African 
leaders, all of whom stressed their de- 
sire to become fully self-supporting 
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states. And all expressed a great deter- 
mination to make the dream symbol- 
ized by their new joint effort a reality. 
East Africa is an area with great po- 
tential for balanced economic develop- 
ment. To fulfill this potential, however, 
its present inequities and economic divi- 
sions must be eliminated. At present, 
Kenya is the most industrialized and 
richest of the three states. In 1966, for 
example, Kenya supplied 70 percent of 
all manufactured goods traded among 
the three states. 

As two recent articles from the Wash- 
ington Post described it, the new East 
African Community is designed not 
only to produce greater wealth for all 
but also to insure Tanzania and Uganda 
a greater proportion of the increased 
trade. An East African Development 
Bank with an initial capital of $16.7 
million will make 38.75 percent of its in- 
vestments in Tanzania, 38.75 percent in 
Uganda, and only 22.5 percent in Kenya 
over a 5-year period. 

A common market with a common ex- 
ternal tariff and a ban on customs, 
duties, quotas, and quantitative restric- 
tions on internal trade will also be es- 
tablished. A transfer tax will be the chief 
exception to completely free trade. A 
state which has a deficit in its trade in 
manufactured goods with its fellow mar- 
ket members will be allowed to impose 
a limited tax on similar goods produced 
by its partners. 

These taxes will only be allowed if 
the deficit country is manufacturing such 
goods itself or expects to be within 3 
months. In no event will they be per- 
missible for longer than 8 years. 

The Community will also have a spe- 
cial tribunal to settle disputes among 
the members composed of three special 
ministers to the organization, one each 
appointed by the trading partners. 

While the prospects for the fledging 
organization's success are bright, future 
actions must equal present promises if 
the Community is not to go the way of 
previous attempts at east African eco- 
nomic integration. The recent unani- 
mous decision of the three countries not 
to devalue their currencies after Britain 
devalued hers has been seen in some 
quarters as evidence of east Africa’s de- 
termination to succeed. 

Mr. President, 6 years ago the Central 
American States banded together to 
form a common market. And in the same 
year the Treaty of Montevideo went into 
effect creating the Latin American Free 
Trade Association, The new East African 
Community is a continuation of this 
worldwide trend toward regional asso- 
ciation for economic growth. It is an 
effort to make political independence an 
economic reality, and as such it deserves 
our heartiest commendation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post, Dec. 2, 1967] 
New East AFRICAN TRADING GROUP Is 
LAUNCHED 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

Natros1, December 1.—The presidents of 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda today inau- 
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gurated the East African Community at 
Arusha, Tanzania, giving a new legal basis 
and—it is hoped—new life to the East African 
Common Market. 

Zambia reportedly has formally applied for 
membership in the new Community, al- 
though it is not clear whether it is to be full 
or associate membership. Ethiopia also ex- 
pressed its intention of applying for mem- 
bership. 

Supporters of the new Treaty for East 
African Cooperation acknowledge that it is 
just one step in the right direction, toward 
reviving the regional economic collabora- 
tion that has been deteriorating for years, 

The East African Community has two pur- 
poses: to make industrialization cheaper 
than it would be for separate states by allow- 
ing large-scale production, marketing and re- 
lated specialization, and to attract more in- 
vestment of capital and skills than the mem- 
bers could attract individually. 

The problem in East Africa, with its popu- 
lation of 26 million, is that efforts at re- 
gional cooperation to date have made Kenya 
the most industrialized and richest of the 
three states. 

Foreign companies usually pick Kenya, 
and particularly Nairobi, for their headquar- 
ters and factories. It has better transport 
and communications than any other place in 
East Africa, along with more skilled labor 
and managerial potential, plus a large local 
market for manufactured goods. 

The result is that Kenya supplied 65.7 per 
cent of the 44 million pounds sterling (more 
than $123 million) of East Africa’s internal 
trade in 1966, and 70 percent of ull manu- 
factured goods traded among the three coun- 
tries. Kenya had a favorable trade balance 
of $49.5 million with Tanzania and Uganda. 

The new treaty, under which Tanzania and 
Uganda hope to achieve a greater share in 
East Africa’s industrial development, estab- 
lished these institutions for the Com- 
munity: 

A Common Market with a common external 
tariff and a ban on customs duties, quotas 
or quantitative restrictions on trade between 
the three “partner states“ —with certain ex- 
ceptions. A common tariff has been in effect, 
but there have been many quantitative re- 
strictions, some recently imposed, that are 
now cancelled. 

A transfer tax system as the chief excep- 
tion to free trade (other exceptions affect 
existing contracts for commodities like oil, 
and agriculture). A state which has a deficit 
in its total trade in manufactured goods 
with the other members may impose “trans- 
fer taxes -a euphemism for duties—on such 
goods produced by its partners up to care- 
fully specified limits, if it is manufacturing 
such goods itself or expects to within three 
months. No transfer tax may be imposed for 
longer than eight years. 

A common excise tariff on goods manu- 
factured in East Africa. 

An East African Development Bank with 
an initial capital of $16.7 million. It will 
further balance industrialization by making 
38.75 per cent of its investments in Tan- 
zania, 38.75 per cent in Uganda and only 
22.5 per cent in Kenya over five-year periods, 

An array of institutions replacing the ex- 
isting East African Common Services Orga- 
nization and its subsidiaries. Officers will be 
decentralized to provide further balance 
between the members. 


From the Washington Post, Dec. 4, 1967] 
East AFRICA VESTS HOPES IN TRIBUNAL 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

NamosBI.—One measure counted on for 
helping the new East African Community 
revive the region's flagging economic coopera- 
tion is a special tribunal to settle disputes 
among the three partner states. 


Previous efforts at integrating the econo- 
mies of Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya foun- 
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dered in part on inability to settle disagree- 
ments, 

Mwai Kibaki, Kenya’s Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry thinks the tribunal and 
the appointment of three Cabinet ministers 
for East Africa proves the determination of 
the three nations to make the new Com- 
munity succeed. 


DIDN’T DEVALUE 


The ministers, one from each member state, 
will make collective decisions on problems 
such as tariff revision, which formerly had to 
take long routes through each government's 
bureaucracy. 

Kibaki said in an interview that this 18 
important because we will have ministers 
whose job it will be to speak for East Africa. 
National ministers used to find it difficult to 
become advocates for the East African 
cause.” 

Even before the Community was inaug- 
urated in ceremonies at Arusha, Tanzania, 
on Saturday, the unanimous decision of the 
three countries not to devalue their cur- 
rencies after Britain devalued the pound was 
seen as evidence of their determination to 
make economic integration function. 

Kenya officials deny it, but it seems cer- 
tain that Kenya wanted to devalue and al- 
lowed itself to be persuaded by Tanzania’s 
desire to maintain the old rate, primarily 
because it did not want to imperil the em- 
bryonic Community. 

Kenya Minister for Economic Planning and 
Development, Tom Mboya described the 
Treaty for East African Cooperation, which 
created the Community, as an “‘historic land- 
mark,” and many foreign diplomats agree 
that it marks an important first step toward 
making regional cooperation here a reality. 

Though they soft-pedal any talk of an 
East African Federation growing out of the 
Community, this long range goal is in many 
minds. Zambia already has applied for mem- 
bership in the Community, and Ethiopia has 
declared its intention of applying. 


PROBLEMS ACKNOWLEDGED 


Optimism over the East African Com- 
munity’s chances is far from universal, how- 
ever. Some observers here, including a num- 
ber of foreign businessmen, say that the very 
modesty of its charter—the exceptions and 
loopholes intended to keep the treaty real- 
istic—indicate that it is not to be taken 
seriously until there is some sign that 
achievements will match intentions. 

Tanzania’s President Julius Nyerere, in his 
speech at the Community's inauguration, 
acknowledged the difficulties the Community 
faces. But he went on to say: 

“We in East Africa believe that the insti- 
tutions and the machinery which we have 
established will enable this Community to 
be quickly recognized as a great contribu- 
tion to African unity and African develop- 
ment ... We are confident that each East 
African will pledge unstinting effort to ensure 
the unqualified success and growth of the 
East African Community.” 

A major obstacle to economic integration 
of this region’s 26 million inhabitants has 
been the tendency of foreign companies to 
locate in Kenya, rather than in Tanzania 
or Uganda. Kenya accordingly has the largest 
pool of skilled labor, the most developed 
facilities and the richest consumer market 
of the three countries. 

Tanzania, and to a lesser extent Uganda, 
want the Community to insure them a larger 
share in the region’s industrial growth. The 
treaty makes an effort to redress the eco- 
nomic imbalance, and some of this effort 
makes the Community fall short of what it 
could be. 

CONTAINS LOOPHOLES 

While banning customs duties, quotas or 
restrictions on trade between the three coun- 
tries, the Community’s treaty makes excep- 
tions for existing contracts and for agricul- 
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tural produce, among other items, And any 
state having a trade deficit in manufactured 
goods can impose a “transfer tax” on such 
goods produced by the other members if it 
is making such products itself or expects to 
manufacture them within three months. 

This is expected to protect some industries 
in Tanzania and Uganda—probably cotton 
fabrics, soaps, blankets and rugs—from Ken- 
yan competition. 

In another effort to close the gap between 
Kenya and its neighbors, the East African 
Development Bank created under the treaty 
is pledged to make 38.75 per cent of its in- 
vestments in Tanzania, a like amount in 
Uganda, and not more than 22.5 per cent in 
Kenya. 

The same spirit is reflected in the decen- 
tralization of the Community’s offices. While 
its headquarters are in Arusha, the Com- 
munity’s Harbors Corp. is at Dar es Salaam 
in Tanzania, the Railway Corp, and Airways 
Corp. are in Nairobi, and the bank and the 
Posts and Telecommunications Corp. are in 
Kampala, Uganda. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 
SPEAKS TO YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, recently Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY delivered 
a major address at the national conven- 
tion of the Young Democrats held in 
Hollywood, Fla. On this occasion the 
Vice President had the opportunity to 
review the basic programs, both domes- 
tic and foreign, which have been spon- 
sored by the Johnson administration, 
and to set forth the alternatives now 
facing the American people. 

Pointing out that the choice on the 
homefront is clear—progress or re- 
treat- the Vice President stated his con- 
victions that the Nation is ready to 
bring those now excluded into the main- 
stream of American society” and “to 
tackle the complex economic and social 
disabilities our legal progress in civil 
rights has exposed.” In sum, he believes 
that “we are ready to complete democ- 
racy’s house.” 

With regard to foreign policy, Mr. 
HUMPHREY expressed confidence in the 
unwillingness of the public to return to 
protectionism, to drastically reduce for- 
eign aid, or to withdraw from its firm 
commitments in Southeast Asia. Our 
interest in the latter is not new; as the 
Vice President pointed out, more Ameri- 
cans lost their lives during World War II 
in the Pacific theater than in Europe, 
and in the last 20 years more casualties 
have been suffered and more than $25 
billion in nonmilitary aid has gone to 
nations in Asia. 

The conflict in Vietnam itself, accord- 
ing to the views of the Vice President, 
is “a test that is being closely watched 
by our friends and enemies alike.” While 
the tide of battle has turned “from a 
seemingly inevitable victory for the Com- 
munists in 1965 to a situation where 
Communist victory is today impossible,” 
the world is wondering whether we can 
win the war on the American home- 
front.“ Although he defended the right 
of conscientious dissent, the Vice Presi- 
dent called upon those who disagree to 
become fully acquainted with the facts 
and to realize the potential effects their 
comments and deeds might have on our 
adversaries before speaking or acting in 
haste and without substantial reason. 
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Finally, the Vice President reaffirmed 
his faith that the United States would 
continue to strive toward building a bet- 
ter world with freedom from poverty, 
ignorance, discrimination, and fear for 
all, and that America can remain the 
“center of man’s peaceful revolution to- 
ward a better chance, a fuller dignity, a 
life of freedom.” 

Mr. President, because of the signifi- 
cance and timeliness of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s remarks, I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY BEFORE THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS’ Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION, HOLLYwoop, FLA. 
NOVEMBER 18, 1967 


Next year will be an important year for 
America. 

We, the people, are going to do more than 
elect a President and a new Congress, 

We are going to have to decide some basic 
and fundamental issues of this last third of 
the twentieth century: 

Does this country want a successful war on 
Poverty—or not? 

Do we want the best in education for every 
American child—or not? 

Do we want the 70 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people who live in our cities to have a 
clean, safe, rewarding environment—or not? 

Do we want to continue our path toward 
responsibility and peaceful development 
around the world—or not? 

Do we have the patience and courage to use 
our power with restraint, and our wealth 
with compassion—or not? 

There have been elections in the United 
States where issues were secondary. 

Not in 1968. Not in the nuclear age. 

The American people want to hear funda- 
mental issues responsibly debated. 

They want the facts. 

And they want to measure one man and 
his policies against another, asking this basic 
question: Which man has the capacity, the 
experience, the prudence and the political 
philosophy best suited to leading this coun- 
try through the demanding years immedi- 
ately ahead? 

I look forward to that kind of a campaign, 
I think it will be healthy for America, and 
healthy for the Democratic party. 

I have seen the polls. 

I have read a thousand pessimistic reports. 
And I am confident, 

I am confident because I believe the hard 
cross-fire of 1968 will expose the doubt- 
ers . . the nay-sayers ... the people who 
think this country can afford A Pause, for 
what they are—people unwilling to face up 
to the fundamental challenges of this time 
and place. 

I believe, before November 1968, the Amer- 
ican people will come to know that second- 
guessing ... that nostalgia ... that wish- 
fulness ... that a show-business smile are 
not substitutes for the clear, forward-look- 
ing commitments of a party and a President 
dedicated to freedom and human dignity— 
at home and in the world. 

The choice before the American voter on 
the home front is clear-cut—progress or 
retreat. 

It is a choice between the party and the 
President that gave this country the Model 
Cities program, and the party that voted 
80 per cent against it, between the Presi- 
dent and the party that wanted a rat con- 
trol program—and the party that voted 87 
per cent against it, between the President 
and the party that conceived rent supple- 
ments—and the party that voted 93 per cent 
against it, between the President and the 
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party that wanted a strong program of fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation—and the party that voted 86 per 
cent against it. 

Most of that legislation is now on the 
books, along with the great Civil Rights Act 
of 1964...the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 . . . Medicare ... a minimum wage 
soon to reach a dollar and sixty cents. 

Some look at that record of achievement 
and call for A Pause. “Enough for now.” 

To pause is to turn back. And let me tell 
you that there is a Coalition of Retreat in 
Congress today that is moving us back. 

They cut President Johnson’s Model Cities 
request by half: three-fourths off the rent 
supplements request. 

The appropriations bill for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare is three 
times what it was when President John F. 
Kennedy came into office in 1961, and twice 
what it was when Lyndon Johnson became 
President. 

But here again the cold wind of retreat 
was blowing. 

The Teachers Corps was cut from 36 mil- 
lion dollars to 18.5 million. President John- 
son wanted to see 25 hundred young teachers 
serving poor children in urban and rural 
areas of this country next year, but the Coa- 
lition of Retreat thought three hundred and 
fifty would be enough. 

We have all followed that hair-raising new 
serial—The Perils of the Poverty Program— 
over the last few weeks. Will the poverty 
authorization be cut by a third? Will your 
Community Action center be strangled by 
lack of funds? ; 

Will 60 Job Corps camps be closed down, 
and 20 thousand jobless, untrained youth 
sent home to live on welfare? 

Can American cities make it through an- 
other hot, explosive summer with no fed- 
erally-funded programs for disadvantaged 
e 

ur program has survived its ê 
through the Authorization Swamp, but will 
it make it through Appropriations Gulch? 

If the War on Poverty has a chance this 
year, it is for one reason: People all over 
the country have spoken up for it—and not 
only the poor ones who are waiting to see 
how this rich country means to treat their 
new-found hopes. 

Certainly progress costs something. But so 
does hard-core unemployment. . , preventa- 
ble disease . . . inadequate education that 
prevents a young man from earning—or 
hoping. 

I don’t think the American public is “penn: 
wise and people foolish,” to oe Adlai —— 
son's words. 

I think this rich nation, with its liberal 
traditions, is ready to bring those now ex- 
cluded into the mainstream of American so- 
ciety. I think we are ready to tackle the 
complex economic and social disabilities our 
legal progress in civil rights has exposed. 

I think we are ready to complete Democ- 
racy's House. 

And it is going to be the party of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry 8. MOAT John F, 
Kennedy and Lyndon Baines Johnson that 
does it, 

The Coalition of Retreat on foreign policy 
is non-partisan. It runs from far right to far 
left. And its objectives are not homogeneous. 

The Retreaters will have trouble settling 
on one Presidential candidate who will suit 
all their divergent views of the world, but I 
think I can simplify their choice: 

Those who think America is involved in the 
world for keeps, and who want this nation to 
play a role of firm and creative leadership 
will vote for President Lyndon Johnson. 

Those who want to let the world settle the 
issues of war and peace, development and 
starvation, without American participation 
will find themselves another candidate. 

I don't think a majority of the American 
people are ready to scrap liberal trade and 
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economic growth around the world and re- 
turn to the days of Smoot-Hawley protec- 
tionism. 

I doubt if they will be satisfied with a for- 
eign aid authorization, passed last week, that 
amounts to less than a third of one per cent 
of our GNP... which, in the words of 
President Johnson, “reduces the margin of 
hope to the danger point.” So I am confident 
of support on these issues. 

Then there is the issue of America’s role in 
Asia ...and I mean all of Asia, not just 
Vietnam. 

I recently returned from a visit to three 
Asian nations—South Vietnam, Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 

Each has its own character. But all share 
two vital common denominators: past and 
present resistance to Asian Communist sub- 
version and aggression—covert or overt; 
urgent and priority efforts toward construc- 
tive nation-building. 

These are the common denominators, in 
fact, among all the independent nations of 
that area. 

Do we have any business there? 

More American lives were lost in the Pacific 
than in Europe during World War II. Add to 
that our casualties in Korea and Vietnam. 

Since 1946 we have committed more than 
25 billion dollars worth of loans, grants, food 
and technical assistance to countries in the 
are between West Pakistan and Japan. 

That commitment to national security, and 
to national development, in Asia has been up- 
held by four American Presidents. 

It has been upheld because they have seen 
it in our clear national interest that a con- 
tinent at the strategic crossroads of the 
World. . . rich in resources . . possessing 
more than half the world's people should not 
be nakedly exposed to Communist pressure. 

It has been upheld because we as a nation 
have believed—or at least I though we did 
that peoples of all colors, races and religions 
deserved their chance to grow and develop 
free of coercion and tyranny. 

What has our support for the efforts of free 
Asians achieved? 

Japan is a prosperous, stable democracy. 

South Korea is secure and on the verge 
of economic self-sufficiency. 

Formosa has achieved economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

India and Pakistan have stable, progres- 
sive governments, They are making substan- 
tial progress in agriculture, population con- 
trol and industrial development. 

Indonesia, potentially the richest nation 
in Southeast Asia, gained time to throw off— 
for and by itself—a flagrant attempt at a 
Communist coup, and is now embarking on 
the long road to economic development, 

All the nations of Asia have joined to- 
gether in new regional cooperation. 

Looking ahead, we can predict that eco- 
nomic development will be painfully slow... 
but that without it there will be chaos. 

We can predict that mainland China will 
soon emerge as a nuclear power . . still 
preaching and supporting the dogma of the 
cynically-misnamed “wars of national libera- 
tion.” 

We can predict that Asian communism 
will continue for the foreseeable future to 
retain its militancy. 

We can predict that free Asian nations 
will continue to reach out to us for help. 

That is the broad context in which the 
American people must decide what they 
want to do about the immediate issue of 
Vietnam. 

Are we going to last it out until there is a 
just and peaceful settlement? 

Or are we going to withdraw, short of such 
a settlement. . abandon the people of 
South Vietnam ...and prove to the aggres- 
sors that might, after all, does make right? 

Or—at the other extreme—are we going to 
impetuously reach for the weapons that 
would settle the issue in Vietnam by burying 
it in World War III? 
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Make no mistake about it. Vietnam is a 
test that is being closely watched by our 
friends and enemies alike. 

They have no doubt about what is happen- 
ing in the field. 

They see the best-trained, best-equipped 
American soldiers in our history standing 
firm against aggression. 

They have seen five successive elections, 
free and fair, take place when the critics said 
it couldn't be done. 

They have seen the South Vietnamese 
Army steadily improving just as the South 
Korean Army did 15 years ago. 

They have seen the tide of battle turning 
from a seemingly inevitable victory for the 
Communists in 1965 to a situation where 
Communist victory is today impossible. 

But they are also watching the situation 
here at home . and they are wondering: 
Can we win the war on the American home 
front? 

As a long-time dissenter myself, I defend 
the right of any American to dissent in good 
conscience. 

But I ask all Americans, before they dis- 
sent, to search their hearts ... to examine 
the facts ...to know the effect of what 
they say on our civilians and soldiers in Viet- 
ham—and on our adversaries. 

I ask them to face, before they raise their 
voices, the hard fact of cynical Communist- 
initiated aggression and terror in Vietnam, 

I ask them to recognize that we face in 
Vietnam no peaceful reformer seeking power 
through parliamentary means, 

We face not handbills but hand grenades, 

I ask them to realize the importance of our 
stake in Vietnam as part of our historic com- 
mitment to a free Asia. 

I ask them to understand that an honor- 
able peace through negotiation can come 
only when all parties agree to talk. 

I am ready to hear those issues debated 
responsibly by the American people. 

And I am ready to predict that they will 
stand behind the Administration which has 
had the courage to take the difficult middle 
path—to stand fast against aggression, to in- 
sist on the development of democratic in- 
stitutions even under the most adverse con- 
ditions, and to show restraint when it has 
the power to do otherwise. 

For I believe that, under a few inches of 
American topsoil, there lies determination 
and strength of solid rock, 

My friends, our President and our party 
can stand before the people in 1968 with a 
proud record of accomplishment at home, 
and a record of patient, untiring building 
for a better tomorrow in the world at large. 

But we can offer them even more—a Mani- 
festo of Freedom consistent with the 
strength and vision of America in the last 
third of the twentieth century: 

Freedom from poverty, for all; 

Freedom from ignorance, for all; 

Freedom from discrimination, for all; 

Freedom from fear, for all. 

That is the Democratic Party's promise to 
America—and America’s promise to the 
world. 

And with that message—working for it and 
believing in it—we can make America stand 
for the best that is in it. 

We can keep America strong and free— 
and the center of man’s peaceful revolution 
toward a better chance, a fuller dignity, a 
life of freedom. 


FAVORABLE COMMENT BY WICH- 
ITA, KANS., EAGLE ON ADDRESS 


BY UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE SCHNITTKER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 28, 
1967, pages 33943-33945, I placed an 
address delivered by the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, John A. Schnittker, 
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on the occasion of a Farm-City Week 
luncheon sponsored by the chamber of 
commerce in Wichita, Kans. 

Under Secretary Schnittker urged co- 
operation between businessmen and 
farmers to establish town-country com- 
munities to reduce the migration of rural 
residents to metropolitan cities and thus 
allay ghetto problems. 

The Wichita, Kans., Eagle commented 
favorably on Mr. Schnittker’s proposal in 
an editorial published November 27, 1967. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle Nov. 27, 
1967] 
Town-Country IDEA APPEALING 


“The challenge before America is to of- 
fer people a real choice of where they want 
to live and to work—not just a geographical 
option between slums.” 

The speaker was John Schnittker, Kansas- 
born undersecretary of agriculture, who was 
addressing a Farm-City Week audience here 
under the auspices of the Wichita Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Schnittker went on to say: “The unhap- 
py fact is that in this moment in time a 
great many Americans have no real choice, 
for their dreary options are often either a 
decaying countryside or an exploding ghetto.” 

He's right. As farm employment declines, 
otherwise unskilled laborers are moving to 
the cities at the rate of half a million a 
year. There they wind up in slums, unable 
to earn a decent living and unable to get 
out of the degraded areas in which they live. 

Schnittker has a solution. He believes 
America must encourage the survival of 
smaller cities and revive the countryside. It's 
the only way to save our cities, he believes. 

It would have the twin advantages of 
stemming the flow of people from the coun- 
try to the city and of making rural areas 
more viable. 

Schnittker suggests the establishment of 
“town-country” communities outside of 
major population areas, made up of smaller 
cities, towns and open country. They would 
have factories to provide employment, farms 
to supply food, small towns and cities to 
act as shopping centers, and cooperatively fi- 
nanced recreation areas and other niceties 
to make living in these areas as stimulating 
as city-dwelling. 

It sounds sensible, It may, in fact, be the 
most practical way to meet the problems of 
3 big cities and keep them from proliferat- 

g. 


DEATH OF MRS. LENA HARVEY, 
FORT FAIRFIELD, MAINE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, one of the 
greatest women in the history of the 
State of Maine passed away Saturday, 
December 2, 1967. Mrs. Lena Harvey, of 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, the publisher of 
the Fort Fairfield, Maine, Review, was 
87 years young at the time of her death, 
having been born in 1880 and being the 
widow of C. C. Harvey, the founder of 
the Fort Fairfield Review. 

Mrs, Harvey was the mother of four, 
the grandmother of 12, and the great 
grandmother of 16 children, all of whom 
were deeply and justifiedly proud of her. 

Lena Harvey had one of the keenest 
minds it has ever been my privilege with 
which to have had contact. She was 
truly a brilliant thinker and an out- 
standing intellectual. 
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Yet, she was equally a productive 
leader of women’s organizations and she 
was one of the most warmhearted per- 
sons I have ever known. 

There was absolutely not the slightest 
ounce of pettiness in her makeup. For 
she was truly a big person who always 
rose above pettiness and snide attack on 
anyone, regardless of how much she 
might disagree with a person. 

Lena Harvey was young in heart and 
mind. It was my privilege to make an 
annual visit to her home in my annual 
coverage of the State of Maine after the 
Senate had adjourned for the year. One 
of my great losses stemming from the 
tragic failure of Congress to complete 
its business earlier this year was being 
deprived of my annual visit with Lena 
Harvey in her lovely little house. 

For I came away from each visit with 
her with renewed hope and courage and 
with my spirits uplifted. She made me 
feel young. She made me feel that my 
efforts were not in vain and that my 
efforts were really appreciated. She made 
me forget the persistent petty detractors. 

Her death is truly a great personal 
loss to me for there is no one to take 
her place in my life—no one who can 
cheer me and lift my spirits as she did 
with her letters to me as well as those 
precious visits with her in her home. 


PASTORS DEPLORE L. B. J. PULPIT 
REBUFF 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, much 
has been written about the controversial 
sermon of the Reverend Cotesworth P. 
Lewis, the Episcopal priest in Williams- 
burg, Va., who used his Sunday sermon 
to deliver a locture on Vietnam while 
the President was a guest in his church. 
Of all the commentary on this particular 
episode, I have seen no better article on 
the subject than the one recently writ- 
ten by Jack Roberts for the Miami, 
Fla., News. Mr. Roberts went beyond 
merely expressing his personal reaction 
to the sermon by Reverend Lewis, and— 
as a good reporter should—talked with 
Episcopal clergymen in his own com- 
munity. The result is an exceptionally 
good assessment of the situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Roberts’ column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PASTORS DEPLORE L. B. J. PULPIT REBUFF 

(By Jack Roberts) 

I managed to loathe The Rev. Cotesworth 
Pinckney Lewis this week without ever hav- 
ing met the man. 

Rev. Lewis, you probably recall, is the 
Episcopal minister in Williamsburg, Va., who 
changed his sermon to a harrangue against 
the war in Vietnam when he discovered 
President Lyndon Johnson would be a guest 
in his church for Sunday services. 

I'm disenchanted with both the war and 
many of President Johnson’s programs, but 
I felt a great welling up of sympathy for the 
President when I saw the wirephoto of him 
leaving the Williamsburg church. 

There was The Rev. Lewis smirking. He 
seemed so pleased with himself. The Presi- 
dent, who had gone to church for an hour 
of peace and comfort, was gamely forcing a 
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smile after having had mud slung in his 
face. 

I wondered how Episcopal priests in Miami 
would have reacted to a visit from the 
President, so I made a few inquiries. 


WOULDN'T TAKE ADVANTAGE 


Fr, Arthur J. Rantz, canon of St. Thomas, 
said he would never have treated the Presi- 
dent or anyone else in that fashion, “I never 
take advantage of a captive audience,” said 
Fr. Rantz. “I want people to answer back. 

“I feel that we're here (in the pulpit) to 
give direction, not directives, It’s our job to 
give advice on what's right. No one can ride 
to heaven on our backs, We don’t really know 
if we're going to get there ourselves. But it’s 
our job to help people.” 

Fr. Rranz said he supports the federal gov- 
ernment in the same sense that he supports 
the bishops who direct the workings of the 
Episcopal Church. “We elect our bishops and 
accept their authority while they’re in office,” 
said Fr. Rantz. 

Fr. Newton C. Wilbur, of St. Faith’s Church, 
said: 

“I know the President of the United States 
has enormous problems, so many problems 
it’s hard for us to comprehend, I feel that he 
went to church seeking comfort and moral 
guidance and that he didn’t receive that 
comfort. 

“I know I’m criticizing my own clergy, but 
it seems to me that The Rev. Lewis wasn’t 
much of an expert on the subject of the war. 
He was asking the President to state his 
views on the war. Surely, anyone who has 
read any of the thousands of words written 
about the war knows the President’s posi- 
tion.” 

Fr. Wilbur said the worst part about Lewis’ 
diatribe was that he apparently altered his 
sermon after learning the President would 
be visiting his church. 


PASTORS NOT ALWAYS EXPERTS 


This was the only point which bothered Fr. 
Dave Heil of St. Simon’s Church. “I don’t 
expect that the President will ever visit my 
church,” said Fr. Heil, “but I like to think 
that I'd go on with the sermon I had pre- 
pared,” 

Fr. Heil, who worked as a newsman for the 
Miami Herald in Palm Beach before entering 
the Seminary in 1958, sald he couldn't criti- 
cize the Williamsburg minister. 

“There was an old Indian in West Palm 
Beach who said, ‘Never judge a man until 
you've walked a mile in his shoes.’ It isn’t bad 
advice, But I do feel that ministers have a 
tendency to speak out on all subjects without 
really being expert on their subject.” 

None of the ministers said what I felt about 
The Rev. Cotesworth Pinckney Lewis. 

I’ve been in the newspaper business long 
enough to spot a publicity seeker when I see 
one. I don’t think that the obscure Williams- 
burg minister doubted for a second that his 
remarks could be confined to his church, The 
White House press corps follows President 
Johnson everywhere. 

I think he saw a cheap shot at publicity 
and grabbed it. It’s a black eye for all minis- 
ters. And they don’t deserve it. 


WEST VIRGINIA DEMOCRATS HEAR 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the past Saturday a regional 
Democratic conference was held in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

I believe the keynote for 1968 was 
sounded at that meeting when President 
Johnson, addressing it by a telephone 
hookup, said: 

Most Americans would rather look ahead; 
most Americans are more concerned about 
where we are going than where we have 
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It is your task and my task to make sure— 


The President said— 


that as men sit in the wings, plan and de- 
liberate to divide, to conquer and to defeat 
the great movement that is bettering hu- 
manity in America—it is our task to make 
sure that the American people really realize 
how the road forks—and which turn and 
which fork they must take. 


Mr. President, as we look toward 1968 
the Democratic record speaks for itself. 
Under the President’s leadership the 
Democratic Party has provided firm and 
decisive direction during years of danger 
and difficulty both at home and abroad. 

I believe with the President that— 


When the American people understand this 
. .. they are going to respond, as they have 
always responded, with both the compassion 
and the courage that history demands from 
the citizens of the richest, most powerful 
nation to be found on this earth, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of President John- 
son’s remarks to the regional Democratic 
conference in Charleston be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of the President were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TELEPHONED REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
A REGIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE IN 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Thank you, Governor Hulett Smith, Chair- 
man Bailey, Distinguished Democrats: 

I want to talk to you this morning about 
the future of the Democratic Party. 

Contrary to what you may have heard, I 
have much more than just a passing interest 
in this subject. 

I hope you won’t think that I’m being 
premature in bringing up this subject this 
morning. We really haven't had our pri- 
maries. We haven't had our convention. So 
there's really no way of guessing who the 
Democratic candidate is going to be. 

But I do want to say this: I fully intend 
to support him. 

I believe we already have several volun- 
teers for next year’s ticket. In general, I like 
to stay out of these internal party matters. 
But there’s one aspirant—a very well-known 
liberal from Minnesota—a well-known lib- 
eral from Minnesota—about whom I am 
going to say just a few words this morning. 

Despite the few differences that we have 
had over the years, we have both always 
tried to do what we believed best for our 
country. And I have always considered him 
to be a friend, to be a loyal Democrat, and 
to be a great statesman. 

I am only sorry—I’m deeply sorry—that 
Hubert Humphrey could not have been with 
us this morning. 

The Vice President has been going around 
the country lately keeping his finger on the 
political pulse. And I don’t mind telling you 
that some of his reports make pretty grim 
reading. 

Just the other day he showed me a letter 
to a newspaper editor. This particular critic 
had something to say about seven years of 
Democratic administration. He wrote that 
the Democratic Party “has deluded the 
American people, demoralized American 
democracy, discouraged American business, 
and disorganized American industry.” 

He said that seven years of a Democratic 
administration “has deluded the American 
people into believing that a government is 
... an inexhaustible giver-out of jobs, 
doles, and pensions.” 

Doesn't that sound familiar? I doubt if 
there has ever been a Democratic adminis- 
tration that didn’t get that kind of criti- 
cism. The letter I just read you, the letter 
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that the Vice President was showing me, in 
fact, was written on June 17, 1940—not 
about Lyndon Johnson and the Great 
Society, but about Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

There are always people in this country— 
and they are loud and vocal people—who 
fear progress more than they fear anything 
else in the world. 

They confuse decency with dole. 

They confuse welfare with waste. 

They confuse responsibility with radical- 
ism 


And always, always, they try to confuse 
the American people. 

Fortunately, there are more Democrats 
than Republicans in the United States. 
Fortunately, most Americans would rather 
look ahead; most Americans are more con- 
cerned about where we are going than where 
we have been. 

As Emerson said, America has always had 
a party of hope, and a party of memory. 

I am a Democrat because, in our time, the 
Democrats have been the party of hope. Many 
of those hopes have been realized. 

Nobody knows better than you that many 
of those hopes are being realized now—to- 
day for the first time. More than four years 
ago, the Democratic Party and a Democratic 
administration pledged to transform the 
fabric of a vast poverty-ridden area of Amer- 
ica. 

And it was more than two years ago, with 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
that we joined the Appalachian States and 
the Federal Government together in a great 
program to brighten the lives of more than 
18 million people. 

We recognized that poverty cannot be con- 
fined by borders. Mines closed down in one 
community can signal distress many miles 
away. Farms that lie fallow because there is 
no market for their products can put men 
out of work in another country. 

In two years, through this partnership for 
economic progress and development, changes 
have come to the landscape of Appalachia: 

New schools and libraries, hospitals and 
nursing homes; 

Airports and highways opened this land- 
locked region to commerce; 

Strip mines were reclaimed to restore the 
land as a productive base for the future; 

Plants to purify the rivers and streams. 

With this physical change, new hope has 
come to the people of this region. For con- 
struction means jobs, and schools bring 
learning, and hospitals provide health care 
where little—or none—ever existed before. 

We renewed our national commitment to 
help the poor who live in the towns, who 
reside in the hollows of America, where the 
promise has dimmed and where life is bleak. 
We reiterated and reaffirmed our pledge to 
harness the talents and efforts of Govern- 
ment at its best—cooperative government— 
all that government is really about, bettering 
humanity. 

We have engaged in a pursuit of new solu- 
tions on how to better humanity, how to 
help people. 

The agenda for defeating poverty is al- 
ready crowded with unfinished work. 

But we have begun. We claim no great vic- 
tories. We have claimed only that the time of 
inaction is past and behind us. 

Now I know, and you know, that there 
are many voices in this land which tell us 
that we must return to stagnation because of 
the war in Vietnam. But I also remember, 
and you remember, that most of those very 
same voices were crying for stagnation when 
there was no war of any kind in Vietnam. 

The noise of cannons in Vietnam has not 
made them deaf to the cries of the poor or 
the pleas of the sick. They have always been 
deaf to cries like that. It is not really the 
war that bothers them all the time. What 
bothers them is the idea of social progress. 

There are others who are deaf to the cries 
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of help from people in distant lands. There 
are those who say that we cannot defend 
freedom in the world at the same time that 
we achieve social justice here at home. 

We can—and don’t you believe them when 
they say we can’t. We can and we are going 
to and we must do both, 

As President Kennedy wrote in a speech 
intended for delivery the night of his death: 

“We in this country, in this generation 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchman on the walls of world freedom.” 

And I would add to this that by destiny 
and choice the Democratic Party guards our 
heritage of social responsibility, and is the 
watchman against indifference—which is iso- 
lationism in its domestic form, 

To both groups—to those who would turn 
their backs on the problems at home, and to 
those who want to quit, cut and run, and 
abandon the fight for freedom in Southeast 
Asia—I would like this morning to repeat a 
very simple message. It is a message that 
has been on the record for more than 20 
years. I hope it will soon be delivered to those 
who never seem to have heard it. 

It was in his last inaugural address that 
Franklin Roosevelt counseled the Nation in 
these words that I am going to repeat: 

“Today in this year of war, 1945, we have 
learned lessons—at a fearful cost—and we 
shall profit by them. We have learned that 
we cannot live alone, at peace; that our own 
well-being is dependent on the well-being of 
other nations faraway. . .” 

It has been said many times that those 
who cannot learn from history are con- 
demned to repeat it. We do not intend to 
repeat it. The Democratic Party does not in- 
tend to repeat it. 

I believe that when the American people 
understand this message, and it is a part 
of your job to get with it and to get it to 
them—they are going to respond, as they have 
always responded, with both the compas- 
sion and the courage that history demands 
from the citizens of the richest, most power- 
ful nation to be found on this earth. 

It is your task and my task to make sure, 
that as men sit in the wings, plan and 
deliberate to divide, to conquer and to de- 
feat the great movement that is bettering 
humanity in America—it is our task to make 
sure that the American people really realize 
how the road forks—and which turn and 
which fork they must take. 

I wish I could be there with you this 
morning. I envy you. I want so much to do 
the job that you are doing. 

I will be seeing you. 


JOHN DOAR, BRILLIANT FIGHTER 
FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, those 
who serve in the administrative branch 
of the Government below Cabinet rank 
rarely get the recognition they deserve 
for their service. Even those who serve 
the country with the most brilliant dedi- 
cation and ability are rarely known to 
the public. 

A few days ago John Doar, of Wiscon- 
sin, the Chief of the Civil Rights Division 
of the Justice Department, resigned. He 
left a record of superb service to the 
cause of civil rights. He worked within 
the law, but he worked as a remarkably 
effective advocate of equal rights for 
those whose rights have been sadly 
denied. 

The Washington Daily News has paid 
tribute to Mr. Doar in an excellent and 
concise editorial entitled “A Stalwart 
Leaves.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STALWART LEAVES 

John Doar, chief of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department, is resigning 
to go into private practice, 

For seven years, Mr. Doar has been a king- 
pin in this branch of the Government. He 
became a Government lawyer at the tag end 
of the Eisenhower Administration, was held 
on as No. 2 man on civil rights by President 
Kennedy and promoted to chief by President 
Johnson. 

He has been a dedicated official, with a 
rare flair for accomplishment in a steady, 
non-blustery fashion. He believed in results, 
not simply noise. 

He won conviction of the seven men 
charged with murdering three civil rights 
workers in Mississippi, a milestone in even- 
ness of justice. Two Ku Kluxers went to 
prison in Alabama for the killing of Mrs. 
Viola Gregg Liuzzo as a result of his prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Doar rates top billing as a lawyer and 
a merit badge for sensible, effective work in 
the civil rights field. It is too bad he is going 
elsewhere. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CRITICS OF 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Gov- 

ernor of my State of Arizona, the Hon- 
orable Jack Williams, has brought to 
my attention a letter of a young Marine 
Corps officer in Vietnam which clearly 
brings into focus one of the burning 
issues of our time, namely the irresponsi- 
ble anti-Vietnam critics in our country 
who are permitted international immo- 
bility for the purpose of attacking, down- 
grading, and demoralizing our troops as 
well as our total commitment in Viet- 
nam. 
Because this young officer has put his 
finger on this matter so clearly, I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TED Marine Division, FMF, 
Vietnam, November 13, 1967. 

Dear GoverNorR WILIaxs: Since I have 
lived my entire life in Arizona, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Arizona, I was 
very pleased to hear the message you had 
for all Arizona servicemen over the Armed 
Forces Network in Viet Nam. It is a real 
fine feeling to know our trials and ordeals 
so far from home do not go unnoticed by 
our fellow Americans. 

I was deeply angered recently by some- 
thing which happened over here. I’m pres- 
ently with the Marines just below the DMZ 
at Con Thien as a tank platoon leader. We 
had just turned into the well known “Hanoi 
Hannah” to laugh at her latest absurd claims 
of victories over the American “imperialistic 
aggressors” when the unmistakable voice of 
Stokely Carmichael, former director of SNCC, 
came over the airwaves denouncing Ameri- 
ca’s efforts in Viet Nam and urging all colored 
servicemen to throw down their arms and 
“refuse to fight whitey’s war”. He said, “Their 
war is in Mississippi against the white man. 
After he finished, the announcer thanked 
Stokely Carmichael for his “wise words”. 

Governor Williams, I realize that we are 
fighting to preserve the same freedoms for 
the Vietnamese that we enjoy in America 
such as freedom of speech. But, I believe 
strongly that Carmichael overdid himself 
this time, and he is guilty of treason of the 
highest form against the United States gov- 
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ernment. This man is as much a traitor as 
any spy who sells government secrets for 
profit because he has sold out his country. 

Stokely Carmichael would be chagrined to 
know how his words were recelved by my 
Negro Marines. He was not only ridiculed, 
but he enraged several men who suggested 
he be hanged as a traitor. I’m proud of all 
Marines over here, whether white or colored, 
and we all agree that his actions should not 
go unnoticed or unpunished if he ever at- 
tempts to reenter the United States. 

I'm writing this to you because I want all 
Arizonans and even all Americans to learn 
of Carmichael’s action over here. But, I 
especially want you to know that his words 
only strengthened the individual resolve of 
every Marine hearing him to see this diffi- 
cult struggle to its inevitable finish as a 
blow against Communism in Asia. 

Thank you for taking the time to read 
this letter. I promised my men that I would 
write someone over what happened, and you 
were elected. 

Second Lieutenant James P. Coan, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


US. SERVICEMEN IN VIETNAM DE- 
CLARE AGAINST THE CRIME OF 
SILENCE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, mil- 
lions of sincerely troubled men and wom- 
en throughout the United States have al- 
ready signed declarations to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations at- 
testing to the fact that they are “ap- 
palled and angered by the conduct of our 
country in Vietnam” and stating that 
since they believe that the U.S. military 
involvement in Vietnam is “immoral” 
and “illegal” they must “oppose it.” 

The organization coordinating these 
mass protests—a nonprofit organization 
named “Individuals Against the Crime 
of Silence,” located in Los Angeles, 
Calif—has received protests also from 
many servicemen fighting in Vietnam or 
about to fight in Vietnam. As usual the 
bravery and competence of the U.S. 
fighting men is beyond compare. But 
while skillfully carrying out their orders 
and fighting with great heroism, many 
of them have gone on record as opposed 
to U.S. military involvement in Vietnam. 

Many have written to “Individuals 
Against the Crime of Silence” sincerely 
protesting what they are ordered to do. 

One of those writing stated: 

One of my relatives signed the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution I can 
do no less. 


I ask unanimous consent that some of 
the letters received by “Individuals 
Against the Crime of Silence” be printed 
in the Record, without the identifying 
names or addresses. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 1, 1967. 

Dear PEOPLE: The list of signatures I am 
enclosing may be impure with motives of 
confusion and fear. My motives are not so. 

Although these aren’t many signatures, it 
is only a 100% of two infantry platoons. 

I’m destined for Vietnam to witness the 
crime for myself, maybe even to partake in 
it, but I hope that with this gesture, I’m on 
record for what I believe to be the right 
human course and not the policies of our 


State. 
Hopefully, 


34887 


INDIVIDUALS AGAINST THE CRIME OF SILENCE 


A declaration of our fellow citizens of the 
United States, to the people of the World, 
and to future generations: 

1. We are appalled by the conduct of our 
country in Vietnam. 

2. In the name of liberty, we have un- 
leashed the awesome arsenal of the greatest 
military power in the world upon a small 
agricultural nation, killing, burning and mu- 
tilating its people. In the name of peace, we 
are creating a desert. In the name of security 
we are inviting world conflagration. 

3. We, the signers of this declaration, be- 
lieve this war to be immoral. We believe it 
to be Illegal. We must oppose it. 

4. At Nuremberg, after World War II, we 
tried, convicted, and executed men for the 
crime of obeying their government, when 
that government demanded of them crimes 
against humanity. Millions more, who were 
not tried, were still guilty of the Crime of 
Silence. 

5. We have a commitment to the laws and 
principles we carefully forged in the Ameri- 
can Constitution, at the Nuremberg Trials, 
and in the United Nations Charter. And our 
own deep democratic traditions and our dedi- 
cation to the ideal of human decency among 
men demand that we speak out. 

We therefore wish to declare our names 
to the office of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, both as a permanent witness 
to our opposition to the war in Vietnam and 
as a demonstration that the conscience of 
America is not dead. 

The following is a list of our signatures. 

(Over 35 signatures of privates and pri- 
vates first class.) 


INDIVIDUALS AGAINST THE CRIME OF 
SILENCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
To Those Who Are Concerned: 

On August 22, 1967, I informed my com- 
manding officers of my stand and of my 
refusal to serve in the U.S. Army. I was in- 
formed that I could not be discharged until 
I had committed an illegal act. By signing 
this statement, I have committed the crime 
of wanting freedom and will probably go to 
jail because of it. I must shout for both free- 
dom and humanity. 

One of my relatives signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution. 
I can do no less. 

Sincerely yours, 


Sms: Unfortunately, as a draftee, I am 
compelled to follow my orders under penalty 
of imprisonment, and thus, prostitute my 
ideals. 

I have been ordered to the Viet Namese 
Republic as a Military Policeman. 

In spirit and in my mind, however, I firmly 
believe in the 5 above articles. 


ARMED HELICOPTER COMPANY, 
APO, San Francisco. 

Dear Sms: As you can clearly see I did not 
send any money. In order to send a money 
order to your organization I would have to 
take my business to a military post office 
where, without a doubt, I would be needlessly 
interrogated by an inept, ingenuous officer or 
non-commissioned officer as to my reasons 
for sending the money. With only 4 months 
to go in Vietnam I do not wish to have that 
type of problem. 

I suppose that by my refusal to send 
money I would be branded by some as a con- 
spirator in the “Crime of Silence“. I hope not. 
All I can offer to you is my sincere wishes of 
good luck to your organization. Thank you. 
I remain 


Sincerely, 


Specialist 4. 


VIETNAM, 


34888 


Dear Sms: In a matter of days I will be 
commissioned a 2nd Lt. in the USMC and as 
such will have a legal obligation to carry out 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief with- 
out reservation. Before coming under this 
restriction, I would like to register myself as 
an objector to the war in Vietnam. 


Dear Sirs: You must note by my return 
address, I am a paradox. Thus the reason 
for this note. I have, to now, allowed my 
government to make me an infantry soldier, 
a tool for its inhumanity. I hardly know 
whether to begin with a thank you for your 
efforts or a plea for help. 

Of course, it goes without saying, and Im 
in a better position to know than most, your 
resolve has the sort of dignity that may some- 
day make all Americans realize, they have a 
debt to humanity and themselves, that they 
are a mankind of ideals and humanity first— 
Americans second. 

I have not lost all hope for my country the 
place I continue to call home or I would not 
be here. I have a deep faith the American 
people are naturally more honest and 
thoughtful than the now prevailing but 
wayward thinking shows them. 

I’m hoping for a graceful and lawful re- 
lease from criminality. I cannot continue to 
Obey my government while I watch men 
tortured and beaten, for fighting, sometimes 
dying for their rightful voice in government, 
women and children shot by gunships or 
grenaded in their own bunkers—their sole 
and last stand of simple and even undignified 
preservation. I need legal advice and hope 
you can offer some, direct me to one of those 
eighty, or to the ACLU. Payments would be 
nominal. 

What is the nature of my crime if I desert, 
if I lay down my weapon refusing to take 
part in my government’s crimes? What are 
their penalities? Do I have any help from the 
Nuremberg decisions for my kind of sup- 
posedly moral, not religious objections. Do 
you know of someone who would help GI’s 
seek political asylum, 

I am already grateful to you and will be 
even more if you can help. 

Sincerely, 


THANKSGIVING DAY FOR OUR BOYS 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
November 30, 1967, the Sand Mountain 
Reporter, an Alabama newspaper edited 
and published by Jesse Culp, published 
a letter received by a mother from her 
son who is now serving in Vietnam. The 
letter also contained the menu and the 
program generally for Thanksgiving Day 
as it was observed by our boys in Viet- 
nam. 

Because the article is interesting read- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JESSE CuLP’s CORNER 

Mrs, L. J. Thompson of Albertville sent me 
a copy of the Thanksgiving Day menu for the 
boys in Vietnam which she received from her 
son, SFC. Myrl M. Thompson. 

This paragraph from her letter prompted 
me to feature it in this column today: 

“I am so thankful for the food, the prayer 
on the menu and the general’s message to 
each of our soldiers there that I wanted to 
pass it on to you, with the hope that you 
will do a writeup in The Reporter. Other boys 
less fortunate than ours may not be able 
to mail this to their loved ones. Most of us 
know that at times the soldiers do not have 
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warm food, Our son said this Thanksgiving 
food was excellently prepared and was truly 
a feast. For this I am thankful to the 
Almighty, and I feel that any relative who 
has a soldier there will help me in giving 
thanks.” 

The menu included shrimp cocktail, crack- 
ers, roast turkey, turkey gravy, cornbread 
dressing, cranberry sauce, mashed potatoes, 
glazed sweet potatoes, buttered mixed vege- 
tables, assorted crisp relishes, hot rolls, but- 
ter, fruit cake, mincemeat pie, pumpkin pie 
with whipped topping, assorted nuts, 
assorted candy, assorted fresh fruits, and 
tea with lemon or milk. 

Included with the menu, which was printed 
on a colorful four page leaflet, was this com- 
mander’s message from the Commanding 
General in Vietnam, General W. C. West- 
moreland: 

“On this traditional Thanksgiving Day, as 
we find ourselves half way around the world 
from home, we should pause for a few 
moments to count our many blessings as 
Americans. We should never forget that in 
Vietnam, our actions are defending free men 
everywhere. We pray that peace will come to 
all the world and that all of us can return 
to our loved ones in the not too distant 
future.” 

And as the soldiers opened their menu to 
read it, they also found this prayer printed 
alongside the dinner menu: 

“Father of mercies and giver of all good, 
by whose power we were created, by whose 
bounty we are sustained, and by whose 
spirit we are transformed, accept, we beseech 
Thee, our prayer of thanks. 

“For those who love us and of whose love 
we would be more worthy; for those who 
believe in us and whose hopes we cannot 
disappoint; for every good gift of healing 
happiness and renewal, we bless Thy name, 
we thank Thee for our homeland, for all that 
is just and true, noble and right, wise and 
courageous in our history. We praise Thee 
for our place in the community of nations 
and we invoke Thy blessings on men of good 
will wherever they may be and who labor for 
a world of justice, freedom and fraternity. 

“Most of all, Eternal Father, we thank 
Thee for Thyself, the nearness of Thy pres- 
ence and the warmth of Thy love, whereby 
our minds and hearts find joy and peace. 
Freely we have received, O God; freely let us 
give ourselves to Thy gracious purposes. For 
Thy love’s sake. Amen.” 


“COMMUNISM”—AN ADDRESS BY 
CHARLES T. MACDONALD, GRAND 
MASTER, MASONIC LODGE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President on Novem- 
ber 13, 1967, Mr. Charles T. Macdonald, 
grand master of the Masonic Lodge in 
Washington, D.C., delivered before the 
grand visitation of the Grand Lodge an 
address on communism which I found to 
be most thought provoking. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My friends, the collapse in morals, the 
disintegration of family life and the dete- 
rioration of the standards of personal honor 
which we presently note with alarm in 
America are conditions not peculiar to our 
country alone, but they are characteristic of 
a state of existence among the lower animals. 

This may well signify the of the 
final decay of humanity. It took nature 300 
million years to raise man from a mere blob 
of living matter to a rational thinking being 
and it has taken but 60 years for a small 
group of selfish men to enslave half the 
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population of the world and reduce them 
again to the state of soulless, godless animals 
whose only aim in life is the satisfaction 
of their animal appetites. 

The Russian Soviets are now celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of the beginning of 
this enslavement. This has not been accom- 
plished without cost. Indeed not! Some 30 
million of their own countrymen have paid 
with their lives for their disagreement with 
the communist philosophy; add another 50 
million in Red China, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more in Yugoslavia, Checkoslovakia, 
Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Austria 
and East Germany. Need I name more? 

The communist doctrine is to destroy a 
man’s individuality, his freedom of thought 
and speech, his faith in God, take away his 
firearms and render him defenseless, in- 
dulge his animal instincts, satisfy his primi- 
tive appetites, and you have a slave. 

This is the bill of goods which is being 
sold to the American people by the long 
haired, middle aged weed eaters, teeny 
boopers and other types of graduated weir- 
dos who have been deficated by the Com- 
munist jerk factories. These together with 
some, perhaps well intentioned but unbeliev- 
ably naive college professors and idealistic 
young students of our universities, repre- 
sent an infinitismal portion of our total 
population, but they are voluable and a sym- 
pathetic press has expanded their influence 
beyond all reason, to the great detriment of 
our way of life. 

If Communism is so good, so desirable, so 
utopian, so ideal, so sweet, why do the com- 
munists erect barbed wire barriers and stone 
walls to keep imprisoned those who would 
flee from that best of all possible worlds“? 
Why do they man their frontiers with sol- 
diers and machine guns to shoot down all 
who would escape from the “communist 
heaven"? 

Can it be that the masses have become 
disenchanted? Can it be that the tinsel of 
the greatest atheistic governmental experi- 
ment involving human souls, has tarnished 
and the slaves imprisoned behind those fear- 
ful walls have finally learned the awful 
truth, that the heaven of communism is 
more terrible, more painful, more frustrat- 
ingly hopeless than any hell of which they 
ever dreamed, and even to die in an attempt 
to escape would be sweet relief from a con- 
tinued existence under the unspeakable op- 
pression of their communist masters. 


RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS WOULD BE LOGI- 
CAL AFFIRMATION OF CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
United States has always manifested 
concern for the rights of man. We, as a 
Nation, have constantly been the inspira- 
tion to other peoples seeking the free- 
doms we Americans so frequently take 
for granted. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
intended by its authors for all men 
everywhere: 

We hold these Truths to be self-evident, 
that all Men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness 


President Abraham Lincoln, studying 
the Declaration, said that it gave liberty 
“not alone to the people of this country 
but the hope for all the world for all 
future time.“ 

I am certain President Lincoln did not 
intend his words to be misconstrued into 
the notion that the United States would 
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bend other nations to its will. Indeed, not 
that at all. 

I do believe strongly that in the han- 
dling of our foreign policy we ought to be 
faithful to these great traditions. I feel 
that our following these traditions, being 
an exponent of the ideals of liberty and 
equality on an international scale, is not 
an insubstantial factor in the affairs of 
the world. 

Our ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Genocide, 
Freedom of Association, and the Politi- 
cal Rights of Women would be a logical 
affirmation of our Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

These conventions deal with human 
life, human rights, and the fundamental 
question of human dignity. We must face 
up to our responsibility and act now. Let 
us get on with it for the sake of our 
honor and destiny. 


THE FOURTH MONTH OF THE 
COPPER STRIKE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, when the 
Senate abruptly and unexpectedly ad- 
journed last Friday, the Senator from 
Utah was precluded from delivering a 
speech and placing a letter in the Rrc- 
orp. Since Senator Moss is absent on of- 
ficial business today, I ask that his pre- 
pared remarks and a letter attached be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Moss 


I commend the majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and his colleague from Montana [Mr. 
MetcauF] for dispatching to the President of 
the United States a letter concerning the 
copper strike, which is now in its fourth 
month, and requesting that the President 
appoint a special commission to look into the 
copper situation for the purpose of seeing 
what can be done to bring the companies 
and the unions together “on a bedrock ba- 
sis.” Their letter also recommends that, if 
the bargaining does not become effective, 
that the commission recommend ways and 
means to alleviate the threat to the econ- 
omy of Montana and the other states of the 
Union. I would like to add my voice to that 
of the Majority Leader and Senator METCALF 
in urging immediate action. In so doing, I 
call attention to the fact that on the 26th 
day of August, when the copper strike en- 
tered its 43rd day, three Senators directed 
a letter to the President of the United States 
urging that he appoint a fact-finding com- 
mittee to study the effects of the strike on 
the national interest and to study the char- 
acter of the negotiations and to recommend 
what, if any, action should be taken. Join- 
ing me in this letter were the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA]. 
That letter was acknowledged by the Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the President on the 
28th of August, with assurance that a further 
reply could be expected in the near future. 
To date, no further reply has come from 
the White House. 

On the 26th day of September, 1967, I 
addressed the Senate, pointing out that more 
than 74 days had elapsed during which the 
employees of Kennecott Copper and other 
copper producers in the West, had been off 
the job and at that time expressed my con- 
cern that the companies and representatives 
of the workers were not engaging in effective 
bargaining. In my address, which appears in 
the Recorp on page 26713, I renewed my 
request to the President to appoint a study 
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committee which would be able to gather 
together all the facts associated with the al- 
most total work stoppage in this vital indus- 
try. At that time I placed in the Recor copies 
of letters from Governor Calvin L. Rampton 
of Utah, addressed to Frank R. Milliken of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, and to 
Joseph Maloney of the United Steelworkers. 
In his letters, Governor Rampton called upon 
these men to meet with him in an attempt to 
get effective collective bargaining under way. 
It is my understanding that Mr. Maloney 
accepted the Governor's invitation and 
travelled to Utah to meet with him. But Mr. 
Milliken declined the Governor’s invitation 
and did not confer wtih him about the 
strike. It should be pointed out, however, 
that some representatives of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation did meet with Governor 
Rampton following this invitation. 

There is no doubt that effects of the cop- 
per strike in Utah have reached crisis pro- 
portions. It is my opinion that the strike 
has reached a state where the economy of the 
entire country is being adversely affected. 
Consequently, I am dispatching to the Presi- 
dent of the United States another appeal for 
action to determine the extent and the im- 
pact of the copper strike, and to bring about, 
in any way possible, effective collective bar- 
gaining. 

There have been those who urged the use 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to require workmen 
to return to their jobs for 80 days. However, 
I think that this remedy is not adequate to 
meet this situation. If the companies and 
unions were bargaining in good faith, per- 
haps within an 80 day period we could ex- 
pect that there would be an agreement 
reached. However, when the unions and the 
management have not even met to talk 
about the contract for weeks or even months, 
there does not appear to be any hope that a 
mere resumption of work for 80 days would 
have any favorable outcome. 

I recognize that some observers place the 
blame on one side, and some on the other, 
and I am not going to arrogate to myself the 
judgment as to who is more to blame in this 
present impasse. The refusal of President 
Milliken to meet with the Governor of the 
State of Utah appeared significant to me, and 
there have been some other events from 
which I draw certain conclusions. However, 
my present position is simply, that the parties 
to the labor dispute are not in effective bar- 
gaining, and until this can be brought about, 
we have no prospect of a voluntary work con- 
tract. This intolerable situation must be 
terminated at the earliest possible date. 

DECEMBER 2, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PresmpeNtT: On the 26th day of 
August, the senior Senator from Nevada, Mr. 
Bible, and the junior Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. Montoya, joined with me in send- 
ing a letter to you pointing out that the 
nationwide copper strike had entered its 43rd 
day, and that no progress had been made 
toward reaching a settlement. We urged at 
that time the immediate appointment of a 
fact-finding committee to study the effects 
of the strike on the national interest and 
to study the character of the negotiations, 
and to recommend what, if any, action should 
be taken. That letter was acknowledged on 
the 28th of August, and we were told that 
we might expect a further reply in the near 
future. 

On the 26th day of September, I addressed 
the Senate of the United States on this sub- 
ject, and placed in the Record copies of let- 
ters that Governor Calvin L. Rampton had 
dispatched to Mr. Frank R. Milliken, Presi- 
dent of Kennecott Copper Corporation, and 
Mr. Joseph Maloney, Vice President of the 
United Steelworkers of America. In my ad- 
dress to the Senate, I pointed out that no 
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meaningful bargaining sessions have been 
held, and I renewed my request that the 
President appoint a study committee to 
gather all the facts associated with the al- 
most total work stoppage in this vital in- 
dustry. 

The copper strike, Mr. President, is now in 
its fifth month, and its impact on Utah, the 
western states, and indeed the entire coun- 
try, has become intolerable. The companies 
and workmen are still not engaging in col- 
lective bargaining. As a matter of fact, they 
have not even met for a matter of weeks or 
even months, Something must be done. 

On November 30, Mr. Mansfield, the Ma- 
jority Leader of the United States Senate, and 
his colleague, Senator Metcalf, addressed a 
letter to you on this same subject, asking 
that you appoint a special commission to look 
into the copper situation for the purpose of 
seeing what it can do to bring the companies 
and the unions together on a bedrock basis; 
and if unable to do so, to make recommenda- 
tions to you as to the ways and means by 
which this threat to the economy of Mon- 
tana and other states of the Union be met 
and overcome. I join wholeheartedly in that 
request. I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
grave economic impact that is being felt in 
my state and throughout the entire nation, 
and particularly in time of conflict such as 
We are experiencing in Vietnam. It is of over- 
reaching importance that a work contract be 
negotiated and production of copper be re- 
sumed. Your immediate personal attention 
will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator. 


WISCONSIN STUDENT YOUTH 
VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, not too 
long ago, a group of students from sev- 
eral Wisconsin State universities visited 
Washington. They are members of the 
Student Youth Volunteers, led by Frank 
Boyle of Phillips, Wis. These youngsters 
came to Washington in support of a pro- 
posal by Dean John Haugland, of Wis- 
consin State University, Superior, for a 
project to make use of these student vol- 
unteers next summer in community ac- 
tion projects throughout the Nation. At 
a time when so much attention in the 
national press is given to the negative 
activities of many college students, it Is 
most reassuring to come in contact with 
such a group of imaginative and con- 
structive young people. 

During the proposed summer program 
these students would receive $200 a 
month and would pay their own living 
expenses. On the campus they would re- 
ceive no Federal funds except a maxi- 
mum of $100 to the chapter for operat- 
ing expenses. The Student Youth Volun- 
teers has now organized chapters on six 
Wisconsin State university campuses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
cent article, describing this innovative 
plan, published in the Stoughton Hub, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Stoughton Hub, Noy. 20, 1967] 
STUDENT GROUP GOES TO WASHINGTON THIS 
WEEK 

Students from several Wisconsin State Uni- 
versities are in Washington, D.C., this week 
not to protest but to try to get help in help- 
ing others. They have appointments to see 
several Congressmen and they are neatly 
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dressed. The men students are wearing suits, 
white shirts and neckties. 

They are members of Student Youth Vol- 
unteers (SYV) and they are led by a founder 
of the group, Frank Boyle of Phillips, Wis., a 
soft-voiced graduate student at WSU- 
Superior, 

Four carloads of the students met at mid- 
night Friday (Nov. 17) at a restaurant at 
Tomah, then headed southeast on Interstate 
90 toward Washington. In the cars were stu- 
dents from Wisconsin State Universities at 
Superior, Eau Claire, Menomonie (Stout), La- 
Crosse and Platteville, and from Minnesota 
colleges at St. Cloud and Bemidji. 

Other volunteers planned to hitch-hike to 
Washington. 

In Washington they are supporting a pro- 
posal of Dean John Haugland of WSU-Su- 
perior for a federal project to make use of 
Student Youth Volunteers next summer in 
community action projects in many parts of 
the nation. 

The proposal provides for training some 60 
student leaders for three weeks next June 
at WSU-Superior, sending them to commu- 
nities to work for eight weeks in a variety 
of health and social service programs and 
returning them to Superior for a week of 
evaluation before they go to their campuses 
in September as SYV leaders. 

During the summer program the students 
would receive $200 a month and pay their 
own living costs. On their own campuses they 
would receive no federal funds except a max- 
imum of $100 a month to the chapter for 
operating expenses. 

The Student Youth Volunteer movement 
was started in 1965 when Boyle and four 
other students spent the summer on the 
Bad River Indian Reservation in northern 
Wisconsin as volunteer workers. 

The group recently received a $1,000 grant 
from the Johnson Foundation of Racine. 

Boyle reports that SYV now has organized 
chapters on six WSU campuses in Wisconsin 
and three private and public colleges in 
Minnesota, The student volunteers work with 
hospitals, homes for the elderly, youth cen- 
ters and similar institutions and agencies. 
Boyle’s goal is to have chapters on 30 to 35 
midwestern campuses by next June. He will 
try to organize a chapter at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison on Dec. 4-5. 


DR. HECTOR P. GARCIA, LONGTIME 
LEADER OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
TEXANS, NOW LEADING AMERICA 
INTO BETTER RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN AMERICA IN UNITED NA- 
TIONS POST 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
was a great joy to me recently that my 
longtime good friend, Dr. Hector P. 
Garcia, was appointed to the position of 
Assistant Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. Dr. Garcia has long led our State 
in its move to improve relations between 
the Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking communities. His leadership 
has been characterized by an intelli- 
gence and understanding of all factions 
of our communities that could not but 
benefit his cause. 

It is with great pride that I invite the 
attention of the Senate to the recent 
“first” achieved by Dr. Garcia—his ad- 
dressing of the assembled nations of the 
U.N. in Spanish, his other tongue. As 
noted in the recent article entitled 
“World Issues Close to Garcia,” pub- 
lished in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times— 


It was the first time a U.S. paper had ever 
been delivered at the U.N. in a foreign tongue. 
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This is a high compliment to our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors. Further- 
more, as Ambassador Goldberg wrote 
Dr. Garcia— 

There was universal pleasure among the 
Latin Americans over your speaking in Span- 
ish in the First Committee. 


This is a very good step forward for 
the U.S. delegation. As a nation made up 
of all the peoples of all the nations of 
the world, America does well to acknowl- 
edge her very close and personal ties with 
these nations whose heritage has added 
to our own. 

I commend the President on his ex- 
cellent choice, in appointing Dr. Garcia 
to represent us in the U.N. Again, the 
President has moved to improve the rela- 
tions between America and her Latin 
American neighbors. I commend Dr. 
Garcia, too, on his very good work for 
America. 

These ties of language, of national her- 
itage, and of pride are close ones, and 
Dr. Garcia’s bridgebuilding in Spanish is 
a good example of the kind of progress 
that can and should be made by in- 
creased recognition of these ties. I am 
hopeful for the adoption today of my 
amendment, title VII, to the Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Education Act, for the 
further improvement as these interna- 
tional, as well as intranational, relations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by Edward 
H. Harte, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
Noy, 19, 1967] 


WORLD ISSUES CLOSE To Garcta—Docror LEFT 
Practice To Tage U.N. POSITION 


(By Edward H. Harte) 


UnrreD Nations.—Until recently colonial- 
ism, the cold war and the arms race were 
interesting—but remote—topics to which Dr. 
Hector P. Garcia gave only passing interest. 

Today they dominate and absorb his daily 

fe. 


The reason is that since Sept. 20, Garcia 
has been an alternate U.S. representative to 
the United Nations. As such he is a member 
of a team which weighs nearly everything of 
importance that happens in the world in 
the light of American interests and aims. 

His appointment will expire with the pres- 
ent session of the General Assembly, ex- 
pected to close Dec. 20. At that time, Garcia 
will return to his family and his medical 
practice in Corpus Christi. 

Meanwhile, in the three months of the 
General Assembly’s 22nd session, he is gain- 
ing what he considers to be the equivalent 
of at least two years of post-graduate work 
as he observes and participates in the work 
of the U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The U.S. Mission consists of our perma- 
nent representative, former Justice Arthur J. 
Goldberg, four other representatives and five 
alternates. All 10 of them carry the rank of 
ambassador, Garcia is one of the five alter- 
nates. 

Only a representative or an alternate can 
cast a member country’s vote in the General 
Assembly or any of the many other delihers- 
tive bodies of the U.N. 

The representatives and alternates are 
backed up by a permanent staff of 120 ad- 
visers and administrative personnel. During 
General Assembly sessions, this staff is beefed 
up. The entire U.S. Mission is housed in an 
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office building directly across United Nations 
Plaza from the U.N. 

A typical work day for Garcia begins with 
a walk—now the fastest means of locomotion 
in Manhattan—from his residence at the 
Roosevelt Hotel to his office. 


MESSAGES 


There he checks the official calendar of the 
day’s meetings and the U.S. Mission’s special 
journal. He reads 50 to 100 messages which 
have come in overnight from the State De- 
partment and from U.S. agencies throughout 
the world. 

Two or three mornings a week the nine 
ambassadors meet with Goldberg, who pre- 
fers to be called “Justice” rather than 
“Ambassador.” 

Then the representatives and alternates 
fan out to man U.S. seats on the Security 
Council, in the General Assembly and on the 
various committees. There are six standing 
committees, simply known as “First Commit- 
tee,” “Second Committee,” etc., plus boards, 
conferences and special committees. 


AFRICAN STATES 


Garcia is assigned to the Fourth Commit- 
tee, which deals with independence of colo- 
nies, with trusteeships and nonself-govern- 
ing territories. Last week this committee was 
hearing from the emerging states of Africa, 
which were protesting Portugal’s presence in 
Angola and Mozambique. Whenever possible, 
Garcia finds, the so-called Afro-Asian Bloc” 
is more than willing to implicate the United 
States in its problems. For instance, in pro- 
testing Portuguese rule in Angola and Mo- 
zambique, African speakers attempted to 
show that U.S. aid, military and otherwise, 
to Portugal enabled the country to keep 
Africans in subjection. 

The United States has a position on nearly 
every issue which comes up before any U.N. 
body. This position is stated by Garcia and 
his fellow representatives. 

These position papers are prepared by the 
advisers on the mission’s staff. Then they are 
submitted to the representative who is to 
enunciate them. The representative, Garcia 
said, is given the opportunity to suggest 
changes, and then the paper is submitted to 
the State Department in Washington for final 
approval, 

NEVER AD LIB 


“After that, no changes are made.“ Garcia 
said. “We stay strictly to the printed text 
we never ad lib, as do some of the delega- 
tions.” 

Garcia managed to import a personal touch 
to such a prepared address about three weeks 
ago when he stated the position of the 
United States on nuclear weapons in Latin 
America in a speech given in Spanish. It was 
the first time a U.S. paper had ever been de- 
livered at the U.N. in a foreign tongue. 

Goldberg wrote Garcia that “there was uni- 
versal pleasure among the Latin Americans 
over your speaking in Spanish in the First 
Committee.” Several newspapers commented 
favorably on the propriety of the United 
States addressing her Latin Neighbors in 
their own language. 


EXPLOIT CONTACTS 


Aside from official meetings, U.S. represent- 
atives are expected to exploit their many 
contacts with other delegates to inform 
them of our government’s position and, if 
possible, gain their support. 

Much of this winning friends and influ- 
encing people” work takes place in the dele- 
gates’ lounge and the delegates’ dining room. 

At night, Garcia and his fellow delegates 
are called upon to represent the United 
States at social functions, which kept them 
busy nearly every night for the first month 
of the session. 

“Justice Goldberg never attends those 
parties,” Garcia explained. “But they are 
official receptions, and protocol demands 
that the United States be represented by 
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someone with ambassadorial rank. I have at- 
tended as many as three in one night.” 


THREE PARTIES 


If Garcia’s before-dinner drinking is no 
heavier than his before-lunch drinking, 
three parties a night is not as hard on him 
as it might be on others. Before lunch last 
week he followed the seemingly universal 
custom in the delegates dining room of 
ordering a drink before lunch, He ordered 
Dubonnet. He gazed into the Dubonnet as 
he listened. He moved the Dubonnet about 
the table as he talked. But when the table 
was cleared, the Dubonnet glass was still 
full. 

What does Garcia think of the U.N. as a 
force of world stability? 

He is neither cynical nor naive, 

“It’s our only hope in the long run,” he 
said. But for the present, it is only a con- 
ference, a useful forum where we can keep 
the dialogue going.” 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recently, 
some uninformed individuals have di- 
rected criticism against the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation for its alleged lack 
of cooperation with the Department of 
Justice “Strike Force” on crime. Anyone 
familiar with FBI operations would know 
that such charges are false. Certainly 
there is no agency of Government, Fed- 
eral, State, or local, more dedicated to 
the destruction of organized crime than 
the FBI. 

During the last fiscal year—1967—197 
convictions were recorded in cases in- 
vestigated by the FBI concerning viola- 
tions of various Federal laws concern- 
ing racketeering activities. In the same 
year the FBI immediately disseminated 
more than 287,000 items of information 
to other Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies. Some 3,600 ar- 
rests of persons involved with organized 
criminal activities resulted from this dis- 
semination. 

On Friday, December 1, 1967, Assistant 
Attorney General Fred M. Vinson made a 
statement which should stop forever the 
FBI critics who have wrongly accused 
this agency of a lack of cooperation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the United 
Press International article reporting Mr. 
Vinson’s statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME 

WAsHINGTON.—Assistant Atty. Gen. Fred 


M. Vinson said today that relations are ex- 
cellent between the Federal investigative 
agencies engaged in the war against orga- 
nized crime. 

Vinson, Chief of the Justice Department's 
criminal division, made the statement when 
asked about reports that some investigators 
felt the FBI could cooperate better with the 
Department’s “strike force” on crime. 

One source said FBI information needed 
to fight the underworld was provided only 
when “we press for it.” 

The FBI also was asked for reaction and a 
spokesman said the “Bureau has and will 
continue to cooperate to the full extent of 
our manpower and abilities.” 

“We are totally committed to the destruc- 
tion of the o criminal element in 
this country and no effort will be spared to 
achieve this goal,” he said. 

According to the FBI spokesman, the only 
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limit on Bureau participation is the ques- 
tion of how FBI’s 6,000 agents can best be 
used to fight crime and still meet other 
broad responsibilities. 

“Detaching agents for organized crime duty 
alone could hamper our ability to meet our 
responsibilities,” he said. “In addition, there 
is a danger of losing impartiality when in- 
vestigators and prosecutors work too closely.” 

Vinson said the FBI and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service (IRS) have been the “princi- 
pal investigative agencies in organized crime” 
for years. The strike force, he said, was de- 
signed to get maximum advantage from their 
experience and expertise along with that of 
other participating agencies. 

Beside Justice, IRS and the FBI, the strike 
force also calls on Treasury and Labor De- 
partment investigators. 

FBI spokesman said the intelligence it 
develops through a network of informants 
is made available to other Federal investi- 
gative units as fully and quickly as possible. 

According to one Justice Department offi- 
cial, the FBI provides 98 per cent of the in- 
telligence information used by the strike 
force. 

The FBI spokesman said that in the Buffa- 
lo, N.Y., area alone, where one strike force is 
now operating, the agency delivered to US. 
Attorneys there between 1960 and 1967 more 
than 1,000 reports containing 10,000 pages 
of data. 


COMPETITION IN THE FUNERAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is my feel- 
ing that funeral prices will soon drop 
in this country with the advent of some- 
thing relatively new in that industry— 
price advertising. 

I base my prediction on the recent 
Department of Justice suit which 
charged the National Funeral Directors 
Association with coercing undertakers to 
keep them from advertising their prices. 

This is a subject with which I am most 
familiar. The Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of which I am honored to 
be the chairman, held extensive hearings 
on the antitrust aspects of the funeral 
industry. 

Funeral service is big business—ex- 
ceeding $1.6 billion a year. 

Competition in the industry, according 
to testimony presented to the subcom- 
mittee, was choked off because under- 
takers could not advertise their prices to 
the public. 

Why? Because strong influential asso- 
ciations felt that it was “unprofessional,” 
that it somehow was not right to ad- 
vertise the cost of dying. And they made 
this the unwritten policy of the industry. 

For many people, the cost of a funeral 
is the fourth largest expense that they 
will incur during their lifetime. 

Only a house, a car, and a college edu- 
cation will cut a bigger hole in most 
family budgets. The Department of Com- 
merce estimated personal expenditures 
for funeral and burial services at an 
average $988. And that was back in 1963. 

When a man buys a home or a car or 
selects the college he can afford to send 
his children to, he has the time to shop 
ana has a good idea of what it will cost 


But certainly a grieving family does 
not have the time, or even more impor- 
tant, the will, to shop around for the 
best price. 

In time of sorrow, a bereaved family 
wants to make sure their departed has 
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the very best service they can afford. 

They will not question cost because of 

their emotional state and out of fear of 

Ses the solemnity of the occa- 
on. 

I would say that 95 percent of the 
people who make funeral arrangements 
do not realize that even the cost of the 
casket they purchase can determine what 
they will pay for the rest of the funeral 
expenditures. 

Many funeral directors in the coun- 
try do provide and are willing to pro- 
vide at reasonable prices the same serv- 
ices for which many people are being 
greatly overcharged. But the problem 
is, How do you find them? 

The Department of Justice suit noted 
that there are more than 25,000 funeral 
directors in the country. The 14,000 af- 
filiated with the association annually 
conduct more than 75 percent of the Na- 
tion’s funerals. 

To find a funeral home that meets 
one’s needs, he can call every funeral 
home in the ‘Yellow Pages.” Or we can 
act now to stimulate price information 
by making sure that funeral directors 
feel free to advertise their costs. 

One point I want to make is that ad- 
vertising not only makes a potential 
shopper more aware of costs; it also 
greatly contributes to price competition. 

In the funeral industry, where profits 
are often so high, I would welcome 
the competitive aspect. 


OMBUDSMAN FOR THE DISTRICT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I wish to invite an interesting develop- 
ment at the attention of Senators. Re- 
cently, the National Capital Area Civil 
Liberties Union proposed to the new Dis- 
trict City Council the creation of an om- 
budsman for the District of Columbia. 
It is my understanding that both the 
City Council and the Mayor’s office look 
favorably on the necessity of such an 
office. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
published on November 28, 1967, wrote 
that “it is imperative for the District to 
devise a way of dealing satisfactorily and 
conclusively with citizen complaints of 
official misconduct.” Ombudsman cer- 
tainly is one effective way of dealing with 
citizen complaints, and on January 24, 
1967, I introduced S. 626, to create such 
a District of Columbia ombudsman. The 
bill cosponsored by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. KENNEDY], is pres- 
entiy pending before the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, the concept and office 
of ombudsman has wide potential for all 
levels of government. Early in January, 
my Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure will hold hear- 
ings on S. 1195, a bill I introduced to cre- 
ate an Administrative Ombudsman for 
the United States, with jurisdiction over 
the Internal Revenue Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Social Security Administration. We 
shall also be watching with interest the 
developments in the District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial of November 
28, 1967, be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTIGATING COMPLAINTS 


The proposal put forward by the National 
Capital Area Civil Liberties Union to estab- 
lish an Ombudsman here offers a thoughtful 
adaptation to a crying community need. It 
is imperative for the District to devise a way 
of dealing satisfactorily and conclusively 
with citizen complaints of official miscon- 
duct, especially when they relate to the 
police. 

How confused and unsatisfactory the sit- 
uation is at present can be readily seen from 
the handling, or mishandling, of charges 
brought recently by Southeast Washington 
residents against 11th Precinct Pvt. Ralph 
Johnson. At first, the new City Council 
undertook to conduct an investigation of 
these charges on its own account. The effort, 
however well intentioned, was, we think, 
quite mistaken. The Council, like the Con- 
gress of the United States (which also acts 
as a municipal council for this community) 
is a legislative body. It ought not intervene 
in the administration of executive responsi- 
bilities. Nothing but mischief has resulted 
from attempts by legislative committees— 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities affording the most flagrant ex- 
ample—to intervene in executive responsi- 
bilities or, even worse, to serve as a judicial 
tribunal. 

But how are citizen charges against the 
police to be sifted? Mayor Washington’s de- 
cision to let Police Chief Layton investigate 
is likely to produce no satisfaction at all. 
Those who made the charges have little con- 
fidence in the detachment of the Police 
Department. They want disinterested in- 
vestigators serving an eminent outside offi- 
cial or commission whose recommendations 
in a case would be generally recognized as 
absolutely impartial, An Ombudsman could 
fill this role. So could the existing Civilian 
Complaint Review Board—if it were given 
independent investigators and the power to 
subpoena witnesses. Investigation, to be 
quite plain about it, is a job for outsiders, 
not insiders. There is no other way to gain 
public confidence in its results. 


LYNDON JOHNSON AND THE WISE 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, never 
before has a President of the United 
States held in his hands the instruments 
of such awesome nuclear power as does 
Lyndon Johnson, and never has a man 
used it with such restraint, with such 
foresight, and with such interest in its 
peaceful applications. 

While the world worries about the de- 
structive power of atomic energy, Pres- 
ident Johnson has devoted major efforts 
to finding ways to control such energy. 

While the world worries about the pro- 
liferation of atomic weapons, President 
Johnson has united this Government in 
the determined search for a workable 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty. 

While the world sees dark clouds on 
the horizon, Lyndon Johnson sees a civ- 
ilization lighted and powered and im- 
proved through the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in industry, medicine, ag- 
riculture, commerce, 

Last week, the President sent a special 
message to a group in Chicago commem- 
orating the success of the very first sus- 
tained nuclear reaction. It was a justly 
deserved tribute to the men and women 
who gave the United States the lead in 
such experimentation and discovery. 
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Today, it is the Nation which should 
congratulate the President on the respon- 
sible manner in which he has sought the 
peaceful and useful fruits of atomic en- 
ergy. 

As one who has been closely associated 
with the Government’s interest in atomic 
energy and atomic power, and as one 
who has stood strongly for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, I am pleased 
to ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of President Johnson on the oc- 
casion of the 25th anniversary of the 
atomic age be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, last 
Saturday marked the 25th anniversary 
of the first controlled nuclear reaction. 
Dr. Enrico Fermi was the genius who di- 
rected this magnificent breakthrough 
which portends great blessings and po- 
tential dangers to all of mankind. In com- 
memorating this anniversary, President 
Johnson paid tribute to Dr. Fermi and 
proposed that the new 200 billion elec- 
tron volt accelerator to be built at Wes- 
ton, III., be dedicated to him. I whole- 
heartedly agree with this wonderful 
tribute that President Johnson has given 
to this great man of science. 

In his speech President Johnson, re- 
ferring to the nonproliferation treaty 
currently being discussed in Geneva, said 
that the United States is not asking any 
country to accept safeguards that we are 
unwilling to accept ourselves. He then 
made a most significant pronouncement 
which I would like to quote here: 

I am today announcing that when such 
safeguards are applied under the Treaty, the 
United States will permit the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to apply its safeguards 
to all nuclear activities in the United 
States—excluding only those with direct na- 
tional security significance. 


It seems to me that this offer is with- 
out precedence in its scope and magni- 
tude. Beyond question, our country is 
demonstrating to the world the sincerity 
of our stand for a realistic nonprolifera- 
tion treaty with adequate safeguards. I 
think it is well that we call on the Soviet 
Union to show its good will by stating 
that it would make the same type of ges- 
ture. I know that it is unrealistic to ask 
that an equal number of facilities be 
open to inspection in the Soviet Union, 
but at least they could make a token 
move to show that they accept the prin- 
cipal of inspection on their territory. 

I commend the President's speech to 
all Senators. I join the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] in asking 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the office of the White House Press 
Secretary, Dec. 2, 1967] 
Text or REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
25TH ANNIVERSARY OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

I believe history will record that on this 
day 25 years ago, mankind reached the turn- 
ing point of his destiny. 

The book of Genesis tells us that, in the 
beginning, God directed man to: “Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it. 

But only in our lifetime have we acquired 
the ultimate power to fulfill all of that com- 
mand. Throughout history, man has strug- 
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gled to find enough power—enough energy 
to do his work in the world. He domesticated 
animals, he sold his brother into slavery, and 
enslaved himself to the machine—all in the 
desperate search for energy. 

Desperation ended in the experiment con- 
ducted in Chicago, 25 years ago, by Enrico 
Fermi and his fellow scientists, In a single 
stroke, they increased man's available energy 
more than a thousand-fold. 

They placed in our hands the power of the 
universe itself. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than the words used by Dr. Arthur Compton 
to describe what happened on that day: “The 
Italian navigator has just landed in the New 
World.“ 

This modern Italian Navigator“ was a 
great man of science. But he was also some- 
thing more. He was one of millions who, 
in the long history of the world, have been 
compelled to leave a beloved native land 
to escape the forces of tyranny. Like millions 
before him, Enrico Fermi found here a 
new home, among free men, in a new world. 
His life and career have a special meaning 
to all who love freedom, 

There are today millions of young Amer- 
icans with an Italian heritage who feel a 
deep personal pride in Enrico Fermi, Amer- 
ica was born out of the voyages of a great 
Italian Navigator. In a time of greatest 
danger, another—equally willing to pursue 
his dream beyond existing charts—took us 
into a new epoch. 

Today we commemorate our debt to him. 
And in doing so, we also honor the historic 
bond between the old world and the new. 

In a short time, we will be dedicating, in 
Illinois, a new National Accelerator Labora- 
tory. This laboratory, with its 200 billion 
electron-volt accelerator, will maintain our 
country’s position in the forefront of nu- 
clear research. 

I suggest that we dedicate this great new 
laboratory to the memory of the modern- 
day “Italian navigator”. 

In so honoring Enrico Fermi, we will also 
honor the immeasurable contributions made, 
over the centuries, by the people of Italy 
to the people of the United States. 

Much has already happened in that new 
world which began 25 years ago. 

Giant nuclear reactors, direct descendants 
of Fermi’s first atomic pile, are producing 
millions of kilowatts of power for peaceful 
purposes. Other reactors are powering nu- 
clear submarines under the seas of the 
earth—our first line of defense against 
tyranny, whatever its contemporary doctrine 
or disguise, which Enrico Fermi dedicated 
himself to resist. 

But it is really the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy about which Enrico Fermi would 
have wished us to speak—and they are 
many. 

When I became President, nuclear energy 
was generating about 1,000,000 kilowatts of 
electric power in the United States. 

Today, the atom is giving us more than 
28,000,000 kilowatts—almost three times as 
much. And more than 70 additional nuclear 
power plants are already planned or under 
construction. 

This will equal about 20 percent of the 
whole electric generating capacity in the 
United States today. It is enough to meet 
the total requirements of 45 million people. 
All this from what was, 25 years ago—before 
the success of Fermi’s experiment—only a 
scientist's dream. 

The dream has been realized. By learning 
the secret of the atom, we can have given 
mankind—for the first time in history—all 
the energy he can possibly use. 

It took the genius of countless generations 
of dedicated scientists to find the secret. It 
remains to us to use it wisely. 

What began as the most terrible instrument 
of war man has ever seen, can become the key 
to a Golden Age of Mankind. But this will 
not happen unless we make it happen. 
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We cannot forget that another, darker fu- 
ture also opened on this day, 25 years ago. 

The power to achieve the promise of Gen- 
esis is also power to fulfill the prophecy of 
Armageddon, We can either remake life 
on earth—or we can end it forever. 

Let me be specific. 

If Enrico Fermi’s reactor had operated ten 
thousand years, it would not have produced 
enough plutonium for one atomic bomb. 

Today, a single reactor, can while gener- 
ating electricity, produce enough plutonium 
to make dozens of bombs every year. And 
scores of these reactors are now being built 
all over the world. 

Their purpose is peaceful. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the secret diversion of even a 
small part of the plutonium they create 
could soon give every nation power to de- 
stroy civilization—if not life on this earth. 

We cannot permit this to happen. 

Nor can mankind be denied the unlimited 
benefits of the peaceful atom. 

We must find a way to remove the threat 
while preserving the promise. 

The American people made their own 
desires crystal clear when their representa- 
tives in the United States Senate voted unan- 
imously to support an effective non-prolifer- 
ation treaty for nuclear weapons. 

We are now engaged in a major effort to 
achieve such a treaty, in a form acceptable to 
all nations. 

We are trying to assure that the peaceful 
benefits of the atom will be shared by all 
mankind—without increasing the threat ot 
nuclear destruction. 

We do not believe that the safeguards we 
propose in that treaty will interfere with the 
peaceful activities of any country. 

And I want to make it clear to the world 
that we in the United States are not asking 
any country to accept safeguards that we are 
unwilling to accept ourselves. 

So I am, today, announcing that when 
such safeguards are applied under the 
Treaty, the United States will permit the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to apply 
its safeguards to all nuclear activities in the 
United States—excluding only those with di- 
rect national security significance. 

Under this offer the Agency will be able to 
inspect a broad range of U.S, nuclear activi- 
ties, both governmental and private, includ- 
ing the fuel in nuclear power reactors owned 
by utilities for generating electricity, and the 
fabrication and chemical reprocessing of such 
fuel. 

This pledge maintains the consistent pol- 
icy of the United States since the beginning 
of the nuclear age. 

Just 14 years ago, a President of the United 
States appeared before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to urge the peaceful 
use of the atom. President Eisenhower said 
on that occasion: . . . the United States 
pledges . . . before the world. . . its de- 
termination to help solve the fearful atomic 
dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to 
his death, but consecreated to his life.” 

We renew that pledge today. We reaffirm 
our determination to dedicate the miraculous 
power of the atom, not to death, but to life. 

We invite the world’s nations to join with 


us. 

Let us use this historic anniversary to 
deepen and reaffirm the search for peace. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that future 
generations will look back upon December 
2, 1942—not as the origin of sorrow and de- 
spair—but as the beginning of the brightest, 
most inspiring chapter in the long history of 
man. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON LEADS NA- 
TION IN MOURNING FOR CARDI- 


NAL SPELLMAN 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson spoke for the entire Na- 
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tion in his remarks mourning the loss 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

His death was a blow to people of all 
faiths. But his lasting contributions for 
the benefit of mankind will not die with 
him. As the President noted “the good 
that he has done remains to enrich and 
enlighten us all.” 

His influence was felt in the mightiest 
councils of the Catholic Church, yet he 
found time to bring inner tranquillity to 
the smallest parishioner. 

This statesman for peace was heard 
by leaders the world over, yet always re- 
mained a humble servant of God and 
noble worker for mankind. 

His parish was in the United States, 
but his frequent visits to our Armed 
Forces overseas brought comfort to mil- 
lions of our frontline troops. 

People of all faiths and from all na- 
tions mourn his death, for his ministry 
was mankind, his parish the universe. 

Yet we can draw consolation in our 
mourning from President Johnson’s 
thought that Cardinal Spellman “gave 
his life to God” in a full life whose good 
works were testament to God’s enduring 
and universal love of man.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s tribute to Francis Cardinal 
Spellman be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, DECEMBER 2, 
1967 


The Lord has called home a man who 
served Him and all His children well, 

Cardinal Spellman gave his life to God. For 
half a century, his faith and works were 
testament to God's enduring and universal 
love of men. 

The race of man mourns him now, for 
mankind was his ministry. The grace of his 
goodness touched all manner of men and 
nations. He brought to all who opened their 
heart to his spirit the miracles on which 
men must build their earthly hopes—truth 
and charity, mercy and compassion, trust in 
God and in the destiny of God’s human 
family. 

Cardinal Spellman was a Catholic, His life- 
time was devoted to uniquely catholic pur- 
pose. His voice was heard on the smallest 
parish street and in the highest councils of 
his Church. He was both pastor and states- 
man, an apostle of progress whose influence 
was felt wherever problem or promise touched 
his pulpit or his world. 

Americans will never forget that he was 
the Vicar of our Armed Forces, This will be 
the first Christmas for many years when 
thousands of our sons will not know the 
comfort of his presence, But this Christmas 
in Vietnam, men will recall the courage of 
his faith that peace on earth will come to 
men of good will, 

For all the extraordinary fullness and di- 
versity of his life, this Prince of the Church 
lived and died a humble priest. 

That is all he wished. That is how he 
would wish us to remember him, “Those 
ministers,” he once said, “who are endowed 
with sacred power are servants of their 
brethren. The higher one rises in the Church, 
the lower, in a sense, does he become.” 

This good and gallant servant of our world 
is gone. But the good that he has done re- 
mains to enrich and enlighten us all. In my 
own brief, I find comfort in that thought. 
Cardinal Spellman was my close and cher- 
ished friend of many years. I pray that the 
American family, as my own, will be consoled 
by this truth: As God has taken away this 
day, He has given us the blessings of His 
disciples works for all our days. 
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PACIFIC REPORT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of our more able and perceptive news- 
men in South Carolina, Mr. W. D. Work- 
man, Jr., editor of the State newspaper, 
Columbia, S. C., recently completed an 
extensive tour of the Pacific Far East. 
During his travels he sent back to his 
newspaper office a number of reports and 
editorials based on his observations. His 
dispatches have been assembled into a 
brochure entitled, “Pacific Report.” 
Some of these are of interest primarily 
to South Carolinians but others are of 
national concern. 

Mr. Workman visited Honolulu, Guam, 
Manila, Taipei, Seoul, Panmunjom, and 
Tokyo. He talked with many prominent 
persons as well as the man in the street. 
His articles ranged from penetrating 
analyses of the international situation 
in the Pacific to a touching editorial on 
questions asked by a GI from Texas 
about the riots back home. Fourteen of 
Mr. Workman’s reports during this Pa- 
cific journey are extremely interesting, 
informative and pertinent to vital affairs 
of the day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reports be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Aug. 31, 1967] 
THE LESSON OF KOREA 


PANMUNJOM, Korea —The futility of try- 
ing to do business with the Communists 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
small, shed-like building which serves as 
the conference room for the Military Armis- 
tice Commission administering the uneasy 
truce between North and South Korea. 

On one side of a rectangular table cov- 
ered with green felt sit the hard-core Com- 
munists who represent both the North Ko- 
rean government and the Chinese volun- 
teers” who sought to bring all of Korea 
under Communist domination. 

On the other side sit the representatives 
of the United Nations Command, backed up 
by the military strength of the United States 
and the Republic of Korea and the inter- 
national approval of free nations through- 
out the world. 

It should be remembered that 53 members 
of the United Nations joined in condemning 
North Korea's unprovoked attack on South 
Korea in June of 1950. Sixteen of those na- 
tions sent combat forces to help drive the 
aggressors back across the 38th parallel— 
that once synthetic but now visibly signifi- 
cant line dividing Korea. 

Today, only the troops of the United States 
and of the Republic of Korea (plus a token 
but fully operational company from Thai- 
land) stand guard against any further Com- 
munist effort to overrun the entire country. 

But if Communist aggression has been 
thwarted by physical resistance, it has not 
diminished one whit in ideological intensity. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since a cease- 
fire terminated the large-scale fighting and 
ushered in what purports to be a truce, 

But during those years, the Communists 
have violated the terms of the armistice 
more than 5,000 times (a tally now a year 
old). Only twice, and that early in the game, 
have the Communists so much as acknowl- 
edged the violations—despite such irrefuta- 
ble evidence as weapons, documents, and 
even dead bodies of North Korean infiltrators 
slain in South Korean territory. 

3 me 2 of violations and border 
en creasing—not. decreasing—as 
the Communists defy not only the terms of 
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the truce but the collective authority of the 
United Nations. The Communists persist in 
their perfidy in utter disregard of interna- 
tional morality and the rules of warfare. 

Yet there are agitations and emotional 
appeals throughout the world—including 
segments of the United States—for repeat- 
ing the whole shoddy performance in South- 
east Asia. 

The cry goes out to “bring North Vietnam 
to the conference table,” as though that 
would end Communist aggression in that 
peninsula. By their practices and their own 
preachments, the Communists demonstrate 
their utter conviction that political as well 
as military power grows “out of the mouth 
of a gun.” 

Communists are responsive only to force. 
Non-Communists who yearn for a softening 
of Red attitudes or a genuine spirit of 
“peaceful coexistence” delude themselves and 
endanger mankind. 

Fourteen years ago, the Communists of 
North Korea were “brought to the conference 
table.” Today, they are as intransigent as 
ever, as threatening as ever, as fanatic as 
aver. The military might of the United States 
and of the Republic of Korea keeps them 
at bay—not any regard for world opinion or 
international morality. 

The war in Korea should have been won, 
not compromised. The Korean experience 
could be truly helpful in determining Ameri- 
can (and world) policy in Vietnam. By now, 
we should know, as General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur knew, that “there is no substitute for 
victory.” 


[From the Columbia (S. OC.) State, Aug. 30, 
1967] 


Ar PANMUNJOM, THE FEEL OF War Is STILL 
IN THE AIR 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


PANMUNJOM, Korea—The road to Pan- 
munjom is like a journey back into his- 
tory—spanning not only the miles but the 
years which separate today’s bustling capl- 
tal city of Seoul from the bleak hills where 
North and South Koreans have stared at one 
another over gunsights for 14 years. 

The state of war between the Republic of 
Korea (South Korea) and the puppet regime 
established in North Korea by the Russians 
after World War II has never ended officially, 
although a cease fire was proclaimed on July 
27, 1953. 

Sudden death still lurks along the line 
which separates the two warring parts of a 
nation which had been unified (although 
often subjugated) for a thousand years be- 
fore Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 
spawned their respective versions of Com- 
m E 
Today, the Communists of North Korea’s 
Kim II Sung show no more intention of ob- 
serving the terms of the 1953 armistice than 
those of the original Allied agreement for 
free elections at the end of World War II. 

The 151-mile-long demilitarized zone 
which divides North from South Korea re- 
verberates frequently to the sounds of rifle 
fire, land mines and grenade explosions. 
These are punctuated occasionally by demo- 
lition charges such as those which cost the 
lives of several American soldiers whose bil- 
lets—far south of the Military Demarcation 
Line (MDL)—were demolished by infiltrat- 
ing North Koreans. 

But Communist soldiers and agents also 
are dying along the line, usually while on 
illegal forays south of the 4,000-meter-wide 
buffer strip which straddles the MDL. Peri- 
odic reports of friendly and enemy forces 
which have been killed in action or wound- 
ed in these border incidents are released by 
United States sources. Harder to come by 
are figures which accurately reflect the 
casualties and linecrossings of the North 
and South Koreans into their opposing 
lines. 

One thing is obvious to the visitor who 
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makes the trip to Panmunjom, where seem- 
ingly interminable “negotiations” have 
dragged on since 1953: The feel of war is 
the air. . 

Even among troops who have been sta- 
tioned here for months, there is a discern- 
ible increase in tension as the DMZ is ap- 
proached. Sniping and ambushing by the 
North Koreans has been on the increase in 
recent months, and the careless soldier can 
become a dead soldier in short order. 

But there is nothing to indicate any care- 
lessness among the troops of the U.S. Sec- 
ond Infantry Division who man the Amer- 
ican sector of the demilitarized zone. As 
their wheeled and tracked vehicles, inter- 
spersed with tanks, slither along muddy 
roads (or stir dust clouds when those rame 
roads are dry) the men cradle their weapons 
and wear their protective “flak vests” to 
deflect or absorb at least some of the impact 
of small arms fire or grenade fragments. 

The same intense alertness is apparent 
among the carefully selected officers and 
men who shepherd visitors in and out of the 
Joint Security Area. This small tract, 
roughly a half-mile in diameter, contains a 
cluster of jerry-built buildings. These pro- 
vide officers’ billets, and meeting rooms for 
the continuing round of negotiations, 
charges, and counter-charges between the 
Communist and non-Communists repre- 
sentatives on the Military Armistice Com- 
mission. 

The buildings allotted to the North Ko- 
reans are painted green; those assigned to 
United Nations personnel are painted blue, 
There is no fraternization between opposing 
sides. Even the pigeons which were brought 
by the Communists into the area under the 
propaganda label of freedom birds“ will not 
light upon the blue buildings, reflecting 
some sort of ingenious technique of train- 
ing or breeding. 

Although the military and other official 
representatives of the two sides deal with 
one another in chilling formality, the North 
Koreans occasionally mingle with South Ko- 
rean civilians who work on construction proj- 
ects below the Military Demarcation Line 
within the Joint Security Area. 

Perhaps “mingling” is not the right word, 
for the Communists use such opportunities 
to browbeat, to denounce, or to seek to sub- 
vert the South Koreans, telling them of the 
attractions of the Communist way of life. 

Their verbal arguments are supplemented 
by an artificially created but visually impres- 
sive “Freedom Village” and collective farm 
which lies just north of the Demilitarized 
Zone. From observation posts south of the 
line, visitors can see a wide expanse of care- 
fully tended farmland along the river which 
marks the MDL at that point. 

Neat, modern farm houses are spotted here 
and there among the cultivated fields, but— 
here is the joker—no farm families are in 
evidence. Even in the dead of winter, no 
smoke arises from the chimneys of the cot- 
tages, giving further evidence that these are 
bits of window dressing. 

Old hands among the Americans who have 
been on extended duty along the lines say 
flatly that some of the farm houses do not 
even have four complete walls, and that they 
are no more than movie-type sets designed to 
create an impression of rural well-being upon 
the distant viewer. 

But such “play-acting” is fully in keeping 
with some of the truly juvenile actions of the 
high-ranking officials of the North Koreans 
and Chinese People’s Volunteers who repre- 
sent the Communists at the conference table. 

They have insisted, for example, that the 
North Korean flag which sits on the confer- 
ence table be larger than the United Nations 
flag, and that its staff be taller (although 
only by about a quarter of an inch). 

In recent weeks, the North Korean mem- 
bers of the Armistice Commission—in addi- 
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tion to refusing to accept documented evi- 
dence of Communist violations of the truce— 
tore up the documents in which the incidents 
were detailed and flung them to the floor. 
There they lie today, squarely astride the 
painted line which denotes the passage of 
the Military Demarcation Line through the 
conference building. 

The United Nations representatives will not 
remove them because they are formal allega- 
tions of truce violations. And the North 
Koreans, ignoring the evidence and refusing 
even to accept the presentment, will make 
no move toward cleaning up the litter. 

That little pile of paper is perhaps as fit- 
ting a symbol as any for the stalemate at 
Panmunjom. The negotiations have been 
going on now for 14 long years. The visitor 
wonders if they will still be going on at the 
end of 14 more years—and if those torn-up 
documents will still be on the floor. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, Aug. 25, 
1967] 


A SOLDIER’s QUESTION 

SEouL.—He was a clean-cut lad from Texas, 
twice-wounded in South Vietnam, and serv- 
ing out the remaining few days of his two- 
year Army hitch in the relatively soft job 
as a driver with the U.S. forces in Korea, 

4 His name doesn’t matter, but his questions 

0. 
“Sir,” he asked with a combination of 
Southern and soldierly politeness, what's 
going on back in the States with all these 
riots?” 

But before an answer could be framed to 
that difficult question, all of the pent-up 
emotions of a puzzled young man came pour- 
ing forth: 

“Im from Texas, and I don’t believe in 
some of the things people want to do about 
mixing everybody up. But white soldiers and 
colored soldiers have been fighting together 
over here and we don't want to go home 
and start fighting each other. 

“There were Negroes in my fire team, and 
one of them was wounded the same time I 
Was, and a Negro medic saved my life when 
I was hit by mortar fire while we were fixing 
to be evacuated by helicopter on account of 
my first wound. 

“We talk about all the things we read 
about and hear about back home and we 
just don't understand what's going on. It's 
been kinda rough out here and we like to 
think that it will be peaceful when we get 
back to the States. But we just don’t know.” 

It didn’t help much for us to tell him we 
just didn't know either. We tried to explain 
that the decent, responsible Negroes of Amer- 
ica were the real victims of the riots, that 
only a tiny percentage of militant—and 
mindless—hoodlums were responsible for 
most of the trouble and that the genuine 
civil rights leaders condemned the law- 
breaking and violence just as strongly as did 
white citizens and officials. 

“It looks to us,” he broke in, “that people 
could get together and sit down and talk 
things over.” 

They're doing that, we told him, but it’s 
sort of like the preacher in church—the folks 
who really need the message aren't there. 

“What we're afraid of,” the young GI said, 
“is that we may wind up shooting at each 
oe because people will stick by their own 

d.“ 

We told him that things had not come to 
that pass, and that the riots were not so much 
black versus white as hoodlums, beatniks, 
and bums versus society. 

We don’t know whether we got through 
to him or not, but he seemed glad to know 
that the country appeared ready to crack 
down on rabble-rousers like Rap Brown and 
Stokely Carmichael. 

He was polite as we parted, but we had 
the feeling that he was still shaking his 
head in bewilderment. 
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And it didn’t help us to know that, down 
inside, we were shaking our head too. 
W. D. W. 


[From the Columbia (S. OC.) State, Aug. 20, 
1967] 


PERILOUS PULL-Back 


ManiLa.—Speculation over a possible with- 
drawal of United States forces from advanced 
positions in the Far East has created a 
Pacific reaction which is both concerned and 
critical. 

The possibility of deliberately falling back 
to the Marianas from bases in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines was seriously 
discussed in the prestigious U.S. News & 
World Report this month. Despite official 
disavowals of any such pending plan, the 
Pacific peoples, who are joined—militarily, 
economically, or traditionally—with the 
United States, are profoundly worried, 
publicly as well as privately. 

We share their concern, for some of their 
reasons and some of our own. Whether the 
United States wanted it or now likes it, 
America is today the greatest power in the 
Pacific. So long as we occupy that position, 
it is to our advantage and that of a Free Asia 
that the American presence be not only real 
but manifest. 

True, Red China’s accelerating develop- 
ment of a nuclear bombing potential injects 
a new dimension to the pattern of American 
military establishments in the Far East. If 
the Chinese Communists continue to ignore 
the schedule periodically revealed by U.S. 
Defense Secretary McNamara‘s clouded 
crystal ball, we can assume that the day is 
not far distant when they will have not only 
a stockpile of nuclear bombs but the means 
of delivering them on target. 

At that time, U.S. bases in and around 
Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines will 
be—quite literally—‘“under the gun.” On the 
other hand, U.S. bases on the Marianas 
(Guam, Rota, Saipan, and Tinian) presum- 
ably would be out of range—2,000 miles to 
the east of the China Mainland. But the 
picture involves more than military consid- 
erations of tactics and strategy, whether de- 
fensive or offensive. 

If the United States forsakes its western- 
most bases, it will be opening dozens of 
doors through which the Chinese (or even 
the Russian) Communists can move east- 
ward into the Pacific and closer to whatever 
line the United States must ultimately de- 
fend. 

Recalling an earlier redefining (by former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson) of the 
U.S. Far Eastern defense perimeter, Felino 
Neri, a former Filipino secretary of foreign 
affairs, has made this observation: 

“Should the projected British withdrawal 
and the reported American ‘pull-back’ from 
the area ever come to pass, the resulting 
power vacuum may prove more inviting than 
that which attracted the Communists in 
1950.“ 

It is quite obvious that no anti-Commu- 
nist nation from Japan to Australia, acting 
individually or in concert, can forestall a 
determined Communist push in the Pacific 
without major reliance upon the United 
States. 

It is equally apparent that the idea of 
pulling back to the American-controlled 
Mariana Islands might be attractive to U.S. 
military commanders who feel frustrated and 
impeded by political involvements with host 
nations elsewhere, Perhaps the talk of with- 
drawal is merely a device, planned or un- 
planned, whereby Rota, Tinian, and Saipan 
might be developed into military bases com- 
parable with Guam. 

Such development should proceed, but not 
at the expense of the forward bases. Any 
such retrenchment would leave our friends— 
and we have many in the far Pacific—ut- 
terly at the mercy of the Communists, and 
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there is precious little mercy in that collec- 
tion of cutthroats. 
W. D. W. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, Sept. 1, 
19671 


SOUTH KOREANS KNOW THE ENEMY—ROK 
Force BEDEVILS REDS 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

SE£ouL.—The Republic of Korea, just now 
entering upon its 20th year as a modern na- 
tion, today maintains the strongest anti- 
Communist military force in all of Asia. 

South Korea’s military establishment num- 
bers about 600,000 men, most of the tough, 
well-trained and battle-ready ROK Army 
soldiers. More than 40,000 of them are in 
South Vietnam, fighting Communists. Addi- 
tional ROK forces may be sent there in re- 
sponse to American requests. 

The South Korean involvement in Vietnam 
has much more than a purely military sig- 
nificance, National policy, national pride, and 
national appreciation (of the U.S.-led fight 
which saved their country in the early 
1950’s) all contribute to the presence of South 
Koreans in a battle arena 2,000 miles from 
their homes. 

With good cause, the South Koreans feel 
that they understand the true nature of 
Communism better than their Asian neigh- 
bors and certainly better than their Ameri- 
can friends across the Pacific. 

The Koreans have felt the full weight of 
Communist aggression and of Communist 
arms. They have seen and suffered the tragic 
separation not only of one part of a nation 
from the other, but of friends and families. 

Other Asians have undergone similar or- 
deals, it is true, but only the South Koreans 
thus far have regained both their freedom 
and their lands—thanks to the United States 
and to the United Nations. 

Now, the South Koreans are in position 
to demonstrate their own viability as a na- 
tion—and as a fighting force. And fight they 
will against Communism wherever the need 
exists. To them, the threat to Asia did not 
end with the Korean cease fire, it simply 
shifted to another theater (Vietnam) in a 
somewhat different context. 

There is some political opposition to the 
presence of South Korean troops in Vietnam, 
but it seems to be more a matter of form 
than of substance. 

In the involved and (to Western eyes) 
incomprehensible machinations of Korean 
politics, there appears a large measure of 
automatic opposition to the government in 
power—growing not so much out of any 
genuine difference in policy as out of the 
belief that the outs“ must differ with the 
“ins” on all matters regardless of merit. 

Nevertheless, South Koreans, high and 
low, manifest an intense pride in the fact 
that their countrymen are fighting—and 
fighting extraordinarily well—against Com- 
munist aggression. And government officials, 
especially those concerned with the nation’s 
defense, see a highly desirable by-product to 
the South Korean participation in the Viet- 
namese war. 

They know that citizens of the Republic 
of Korea are steadfastly united in their de- 
termination to resist Communism in what- 
ever form it might appear. This attitude is 
not just a matter of ideology. It stems from 
the bitter experience of being overrun by 
ruthless, brutal foes whose chief distinguish- 
ing feature was acceptance of Communism. 

Having tasted terror at the hands of 
other—but Communist—Koreans, the South 
Koreans will not forget what a difference a 
doctrine can make, 

There is the fear that younger generations, 
unfamiliar with the tragedies of the Korean 
war, may be more susceptible to Communist 
propaganda or less inclined to concern them- 
selves with the problem. 
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But the young men who today are fighting 
Communist aggression in Vietnam are learn- 
ing for themselves the nature of the enemy, 
Each returning South Korean soldier is re- 
garded as an individual missionary who will 
keep alive the anti-Communist spirit of the 
Republic of Korea. 

Furthermore, the two years of comp 
military service (now extended to 30 months 
on what is termed a temporary basis) pro- 
vides young Koreans with invaluable train- 
ing. Along with their military skills, they 
learn techniques and trades which make 
them all the more productive when they en- 
ter South Korea's burgeoning civilian 
economy. 

Maintaining such a military establishment 
is dreadfully expensive, especially for such a 
young republic. And with the tapering off of 
U.S. aid, the burden increases upon the South 
Korean government. 

Today, approximately 30 per cent of the 
nation’s total budget goes to national de- 
fense. This percentage is higher than that of 
South Vietnam, is almost three times that of 
the Philippines and Japan, and, except for 
Nationalist China, is the highest in Asia. 

But these expenditures sustain a power- 
ful deterrent force for the free world in one 
of the most critical areas of the globe. 

The South Korean navy is the weakest of 
the armed services, but the continuing ef- 
forts of the Communists to bring in infiltra- 
tors (and possibly guerrillas) by seas is ex- 
pected to be met by increased attention to 
the size and suitability of the South Korean 
navy. 

But no such inadequacy applies to the 
other services. More than 500,000 men, armed 
with modern (if perhaps not the latest) 
tanks, artillery, missiles, and other weapons, 
make up the ROK Army. 

The Marine Corps is growing in size and 
reputation and has a brigade of its own along 
with two Army divisions and other troops 
serving in Vietnam. 

The Air Force, with almost as many men 
as the 30,000-plus Marine Corps, could be 
improved with more effective aircraft, but 
-A a potent force for fighting as well as train- 

g. 

These ROK forces stand solidly in the path 
of any physical push of Communism toward 
the east. The free world owes much to the 
hardy people of South Korea today. Only 
history will tell how large that debt will 
loom in the future. It could be incalculable. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Sept. 2, 1967] 
Bioopy Doves 

SEOUL, Korea—The besetting sin of the 
“doves” who cry for peace by appeasement 
in Vietnam is their callous disregard for the 
lives of non-Communist men, women, and 
children. 

The doves wring their hands and raise their 
voices in anguish over the bombing of North 
Vietnam and the inevitable side-effects upon 
civilians in that aggressor nation. But they 
have precious little to say about what is hap- 
pening to the civilians of non-Communist 
South Vietnam. 

Since the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese began their massive campaigns of 
terror and intimidation in 1961, more than 
11,000 South Vietnamese village chieftains, 
community leaders, and others of major or 
minor importance have been assassinated by 
the Communists. Furthermore, some like 
40,000 South Vietnamese of various ages and 
stations have been kidnaped by the same 
Communists during the same period. No one 
knows (except the Communists) what their 
fate is, or will be. 

But tragic as these figures are, they are 
chicken feed when com to the blood 
bath which would follow if the United States 
and her allies were to turn South Vietnam 
over to the Communists. History has re- 
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corded in red letters the unfailing custom of 
Communists, whether Russian, Chinese or 
otherwise, to liquidate their opposition once 
they gain power. 

Literally millions of Russians and Chinese 
have forfeited their lives to the likes of Josef 
Stalin or Mao Tse-tung by being anti-Com- 
munist, or just non-Communists, or just 
suspected of being either. Here in South 
Korea, memories are still fresh (and bitter) 
even after a lapse of 14 years from the time 
when Communist North Koreans overran 
the country. South Koreans who sought only 
peace and freedom were brutally butchered 
or abused by other Koreans who—before the 
advent of Communism on the peninsula— 
were of the same people and often of the 
same families. 

Today, an absolute knowledge of what can 
be expected under Communist oppression un- 
dergirds that staunch resistance of South 
Koreans to Communism wherever they con- 
front it. There are numerous recorded in- 
stances in which grieving parents or other 
relatives have turned in their own kin when 
they were found to be Communist infil- 
tra tors. 

If the Communists now operating in South 
Vietnam have slain 11,000 of their opponents 
in the face of organized opposition, it beggars 
imagination to conceive of what they would 
do if their enemies were turned over to their 
tender mercies without any protection what- 
ever. 

Yet there are doves throughout the world, 
including such incredibly bemused Ameri- 
cans as Sen. J. William Fulbright, who seems 
to have no compassion whatever for the non- 
Communists of Vietnam. They prate of peace 
through negotiation, little caring that they 
are, in effect, drawing up a collective death 
warrant for untold numbers of South Viet- 
namese. 

If the doves have their way, they not the 
hawks—will go down in history as birds of 
prey. 

W. D. W. 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 4, 
1967] 


JAPAN AND THE RED Fox 


Tokxo.— The physical differences between 
this great Aslan metropolis and the capital 
cities of the Philippines, Taiwan, and South 
Korea are many—but none are as impressive 
as the philosophical difference of attitude to- 
ward Communism. 

In sharp contrast with the Filipinos’ 
nagging concern over domestic Communism 
and the militant antagonism toward all Com- 
munism by the free Chinese and the South 
Koreans, the Japanese casually recognize the 
Communist Party and show little worry over 
the possibility of any armed Communist ag- 
gression. 

This conclusion may be hastily drawn and 
overly simplified, but it nevertheless grips the 
traveler who seeks to measure the anti-Com- 
munist commitment in the Far East. There 
may be Japanese who share their neighbors’ 
apprehension about the threat of Commu- 
nism in the Pacific, but their voices lack the 
clarion quality of anti-Communist warnings 
audible elsewhere around the rim of Asia. 

The voices which are heard here, in both 
governmental and economic circles, seldom 
refer to Communism in an adversary sense. 
In some instances, there seems almost a de- 
liberate blindness to Red aggression in the 
Orient, accompanied by an obvious hope that 
if the matter is not discussed, it will evap- 
orate. 

Japan, like Great Britain, puts world trade 
ahead of all else and seems much more con- 
cerned with commercial profit than with po- 
litical principle. 

At this moment, the international line in 
Japan is one of “regional cooperation.” This 
laudable mission has a tremendous poten- 
tial, and Japan manifestly desires to play a 
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leading role in linking the nations of Asia 
into some form (or forms) of Pacific cohe- 
sion, 

The problem becomes sticky when all Pa- 
cific nations, from the United States on the 
east, Australia on the south, Burma in the 
west and Korea on the north, are brought 
together under one tent—or even a collec- 
tion of tents. Japanese spokesmen think the 
chances are much better for regional coop- 
eration if the subject of Communism is not 
broached. 

Thus, there is a studied avoidance of de- 
nunciation or even of accurate assessment 
of Communist aggression in Asia, For ex- 
ample, here is a characteristic excerpt from 
a speech delivered fairly recently by one of 
Japan’s chief proponents of regional coop- 
eration, Foreign Minister Takeo Miki: 

“The cause of the war (in Vietnam) can be 
traced to the following developments. The 
Diem regime failed to come up to the expec- 
tations of the people of Vietnam in tackling 
the problem of poverty. As 4 result, the peo- 
ple began to vent their dissatisfaction on the 
Diem policies, but the regime failed to cope 
with the problem with constructive measure. 

“On the contrary, the Diem regime tried to 
suppress the people, thus intensifying their 
dissatisfaction. This dissatisfaction spread in- 
to a wide-scale anti-Government movement, 
which in turn was utilized by Communist ele- 
ments in North Vietnam, resulting in the 
outbreak of the war. The people’s dissatis- 
faction against poverty is the cause of civil 
war.” 

This old “belly” explanation of Commu- 
nism sounds plausible but is not sustained 
by the facts. How, for example, can it relate 
to the invasion of South Korea by the Com- 
munists of North Korea? There was (and still 
is) appreciable poverty in both parts of Ko- 
rea, but the South Koreans want no Com- 
munist solutions to their problems. 

And the “belly” argument fails utterly to 
explain the presence of North Vietnamese 
Communists in South Vietnam. 

The Japanese promotion of regional co- 
operation can contribute much to the devel- 
opment of a more prosperous and progressive 
Asia, But unless it includes a realistic ap- 
praisal and countering of Communism, the 
end result might be the grown of fatter 
chickens for the Communist fox. 

W. D. W. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, Sept. 29, 
1967] 


UNLIKELY THREAT 


The doves who seek to end the Vietnam 
war through appeasement rather than vic- 
tory advance the idea, usually as their trump 
card, that further escalation on our part 
might bring Red China into the war. 

To many Americans, that possibility may 
seem to be as logical as it is ominous. The 
prospect of becoming involved in a massive 
land war with hordes of Red Chinese is a 
chilling thought, especially in light of our 
obvious difficulty in coping with the Commu- 
nist ground forces in South Vietnam. 

But the situation takes on a different as- 
pect when viewed from the vantage (or 
disadvantage) point of Red China. 

The China mainland today seems in total 
ferment from border to border, except for the 
sacrosanct area in Sinkiang province where 
Chi-Com scientists are developing both a nu- 
clear capability and a nuclear arsenal. 

Domestic strife, amounting to outright in- 
ternecine warfare in a number of areas, has 
disrupted Red China's economy as well as its 
government, The capacity of a nation in up- 
heaval to wage modern war is highly ques- 
tionable, even allowing for the possibility 
that the war itself might serve as a unifying 
force. 

Furthermore, Red China's involvement in 
full-scale war with the United States (or any 
other major power, not excluding Russia) in- 
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evitably would increase the likelihood of posi- 
tive action by the Nationalist Chinese toward 
regaining control of mainland China. There 
is some evidence, along with a great deal of 
hope, that the mainland Chinese would forci- 
bly reject Communism if given the chance— 
a factor which must penetrate even the most 
addled minds in Mao Tse-tung’s hierarchy. 

But there is still another consideration 
which argues against Red China’s overt entry 
into the Vietnam conflict. Herein lies the 
greatest negation of the contention that the 
United States cannot risk war with Red 
China by clobbering North Vietnam. 

Communist China’s hope for military (and 
thereby political) ascendancy in Asia is 
hinged upon its rapid development as a nu- 
clear power. At present, the facilities devoted 
to that program lie exposed in pin-pointed 
areas of Sinkiang province. And though Sin- 
klang is in the remote reaches of central Asia, 
it is not immune from devastating nuclear 
attack. 

Even the most foolhardy Chinese Commu- 
nist must realize that any act of outright 
warfare against the United States would bring 
sudden destruction to the nuclear installa- 
tions which have been built at terrific cost 
and with tremendous commitment by the 
Red Chinese. (There are anti-Communists in 
the United States and elsewhere who would 
welcome just such an opportunity.) 

Red China is a threat, not only to the 
United States but to the world. But at this 
moment, Red China is not about to become 
a belligerent in the Vietnam conflict. We de- 
lude ourselves and dilute our own war effort 
when we base United States policy on that 
remote contingency. 


[From the Columbia (8.C.) State, Sept. 10, 
1967] 


Tue Prive or CHINA 


Taper, Tatwan.—One fact, and one fact 
alone, emerges with undisputed clarity out 
of the chaos generated in Red China by 
Mao Tse-tung’s “cultural revolution”: 

All factions, whether pro-Mao, anti-Mao, 
or otherwise, are carefully avoiding any ac- 
tion or agitation which might interfere with 
Red China’s development of a nuclear war- 
fare capability. 

In the secluded reaches of far-western Sin- 
kiang province, Chinese Communist scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians are busily 
(and rapidly) making false prophets of those 
who scoffed at their ability or who predicted 
a lengthy period of development. They are 
bringing Red China into the world’s nuclear 
club with a rush, as witness the series of 
atomic blasts punctuated last June by the 
awesome detonation of a hydrogen device. 

Such ominous progress is continuing in 
what seems to be complete insulation from 
the domestic turmoil which is tearing main- 
land China apart. There is an obvious, al- 
though presumably tacit, agreement among 
all of the rival cliques of Red China that 
nothing should hinder the nuclear program, 

This situation, which strikes the Westerner 
as a phenomenon of strange tranquility amid 
bloody civil strife, stems from an Oriental 
mystique which is understood—and to some 
degree shared—by the Nationalist Chinese 
here in the Republic of China. 

Bitter enemies though they be to the Com- 
munists who drove them from the mainland, 
they nevertheless sense the emotions, the 
pride, and the pragmatism which vest the 
Sinkiang nuclear complex with immunity 
from strife. 

Cutting across all political, ideological, and 
geographic differences which separate Chi- 
nese people throughout the entire world is 
a strong sense of racial pride and identity. 
Whether they be Nationalist Chinese, Com- 
munist Chinese, overseas Chinese, or west- 
ernized Chinese who have been absorbed into 
free world nations, they still are Chinese in 
heritage. 

They look back on an ancient and distin- 
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guished history which, in times past, made 
Western man look barbaric and ignorant. 
They also look back over a shorter span and 
see—with varying degrees of resentment and 
regret—the subjugation of the Chinese by 
enemies from without, from both the East 
and the West. 

Today, they see a revival of Chinese skill 
and capacity in the development, albeit at 
the hands of Communist Chinese, of an awe- 
inspiring nuclear potential. Once more, the 
Chinese are showing themselves to be a 
force—and a people—to be reckoned with on 
the world scene. Even the deadly differences 
which separate the Chinese people today do 
not entirely suppress that new-found sense 
of pride in Chinese accomplishment, 

Perhaps the idea can be conveyed most 
clearly by simply repeating the observation 
of one Nationalist Chinese, an able, intelli- 
gent, freedom-loving, anti-Communist Chi- 
nese, but nonetheless a Chinese: 

“No longer will the Chinese be thought of 
as mere laundrymen.” 

Westerners who cling to the no tickee—no 
washee” concept had best take notice of what 
is going on in Sinkiang province. Otherwise, 
their awakening to the 20th century threat 
from China may be fearsome—and fatal. 

W. D. W. 
From the Columbia (S. OC.) State, 
Sept. 12, 1967] 


HANDCUFFED ALLY 


TAIPEI, Tatwan.—The Nationalist Chinese 
who throng this strategic island could well 
be described as a human arsenal of democ- 
Tacy—ready, willing, and able to combat 
Communism on any front. 

But there are two other factors which af- 
fect the readiness of free China to do battle 
with the Communists: Restraints imposed 
by the United States, and the realization that 
little can be done until those restrictions are 
lifted, or at least modified. 

This realistic appraisal of the existing situ- 
ation is evident in the notable lessening of 
talk about an armed attack on Communist 
China as a means of achieving the prime goal 
of a “return to the mainland.” Instead, there 
seems a concensus—attributed in part to the 
reported attitude of President and Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek himself—that the re- 
turn will be a combination of circumstances 
and actions anticipated as being “70 per cent 
political, 30 per cent military.” 

This takes into account the current up- 
heaval provoked on the mainland by Mao 
Tse-tung's “cultural revolution” and the 
chaos wrought by the Red Guard. The Na- 
tionalist Chinese are openly hopeful that 
these developments will lead to a complete 
disintegration of Red China’s governmental 
structure, and that they—the Nationalists— 
can move into the vacuum with adequate 
military force but with substantial popular 
acceptance by the mainlanders. 

In the meanwhile, the impression is in- 
escapable (even if not officially confirmed) 
that the Nationalists have stepped up the 
tempo of such anti-Communist activities as 
espionage, subyersion, and promotion of 
disaffection on the mainland, 

It is beyond question that recovery of 
continental China remains the overriding 
goal of the elder statesmen and soldiers 
who control the Kuomintang, President 
Chiang’s all-powerful party. If there is any 
appreciable willingness among younger Chi- 
nese here on Taiwan to adjust to the status 
quo of two Chinas, it is not evident in any 
public statements or discussions. 

What is evident is a blend of impatience, 
disappointment, and frustration over the 
reluctance of the United States to use Na- 
tionalist China’s military and manpower as- 
sets against the Communists. The Republic 
of China offered to send three divisions of 
troops to aid in driving the Communists out 
of South Korea in the 1950's. Additional 
troops were offered, and are still on call, for 
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service against the Communists in South 
Vietnam. 

But Uncle Sam, presumably out of fear 
of triggering a war with Red China, not only 
blocks the Nationalist Chinese from at- 
tacking the mainland but refuses to use 
Nationalist troops against Communists with 
whom the United States is fighting. 

In the meanwhile, the well-trained fight- 
ing forces of Chiang Kai-shek, more than a 
half-million strong, stand at the gate. Some- 
thing like 80,000 Nationalist troops are lit- 
erally on the threshold of the mainland, 
firmly holding the offshore islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu within a few thousand yards 
of the mainland itself. 

The Nationalist Chinese are among Amer- 
ica’s staunchest, and certainly strongest, 
friends and allies. They yearn to play a 
larger role in the free world’s fight against 
Communist aggression. They cannot fully 
‘comprehend why they are denied greater 
participation. 

Neither can we. 

W. D. W. 
[From the Columbia (S. 0.) State, 
Sept. 8, 1967] 


HarD-WoRKING JAPANESE ARE BECOMING 
PROSPEROUS 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


Toyko.—An Indonesian statesman, visit- 
ing this bustling beehive of commerce and 
industry, is reported to have said: 

“Japan is an economic animal.” 

The description is apt—and well-deserved. 
The Land of the Rising Sun is riding the crest 
of an economic upsurge which already ex- 
ceeds those of many countries in Western Eu- 
rope and which conceivably could rival that 
of the United States in the years to come. 

One contributing factor to Japan’s present 
boom is, ironically enough, the fact that 
Japan emerged from World War II as a loser 
rather than as a winner. War settlements 
which stripped Japan of her far-flung empire 
and of most of her military establishment 
today is turning out to be an economic boost 
to the country. 

Prohibited from developing any vast mili- 
tary machine of pre-World War II propor- 
tions and sheltered by the nuclear (and non- 
nuclear) umbrella which the United States 
has raised over free Asia, the Japanese have 
been free to turn their ample talents, indus- 
trial know-how, and driving energy to the 
business of business rather than of war. 

As a result Japan has become one of the 
industrial giants of the post-war age. With- 
in recent months, she has forged ahead of 
West Germany in the production of automo- 
biles and now ranks third in that field (be- 
hind the United States and Great Britain). 
A continuation of the present rate of eco- 
nomic growth soon will have Japan clearly 
established as the third largest industrial 
power in the free world. 

A thumping increase of 16.3 per cent in 
Gross National Product for the fiscal year 
ending in March of 1967 has placed Japan 
ahead of Great Britain, Today, only the 
United States, West Germany, and France 
exceed Japan in GNP. 

Per capita income still is relatively low (at 
$790 a year) and stands about 20th among 
the industrialized nations of the world. But 
this picture likewise is improving rapidly 
and the Japanese anticipate overtaking most 
of the leading nations within a matter of a 
few years. 

Prime Minister Eisaku Sato declared only 
last week that Japan was well on its way 
toward becoming runner-up to the United 
States in national income. Within 10 years, 
he said, the Japanese people would be en- 
joying living standards comparable to those 
in Western. Europe, And, he added, within 
20 years the Japanese would be enjoying the 
standard of living now prevailing in the 
United States. 

Even a passing glance at Japanese news- 
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papers discloses the intense interest of the 
general public in economic affairs, Economic 
analyses and reports of business news are 
sprinkled liberally throughout each day's 
edition of newspapers. 

One interesting facet of Japan's economic 
expansion is the degree to which the coun- 
try is involved with industrial developments 
elsewhere in the world. Within the space of 
a few days, news items appeared in the Japa- 
nese press telling of Japan's participation in 
the construction of a steel mill in East Paki- 
stan, a tire factory in Thailand, and a com- 
munications satellite tracking station in 
Mexico. 

Japan’s trade with South and Central 
American countries is flourishing to such an 
extent that trade missions are kept busy and 
special business sections of The Japan Times 
are printed in Spanish. And in early October, 
a 36-member trade mission from Scotland is 
scheduled to visit Japan. 

Two members of the Japanese cabinet, the 
ministers of Labor and of International 
Trade and Industry, will visit a number of 
nations in September to solicit their partici- 
pation in the Japan World Exposition to be 
held in Osaka in 1970. And the Japan Ex- 
ternal Trade Organization is launching a se- 
ries of surveys to develop export markets in 
the United States, Europe, and Southeast 
Asia. 

Mingled with Japan's far-flung trade is a 
degree of less-publicized commerce with 
Communist countries, including Red China, 
Soviet Russia, and North Korea. Understand- 
ably, such trade infuriates non-Communist 
nations such as the United States, National- 
ist China, and South Korea, with the result 
that Japanese officials stay rather busy try- 
ing to smooth over the frictions which de- 
velop out of such trade. 

A complicating factor lies in the unwilling- 
ness of some non-Communist nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, to let down tariff 
barriers and engage in free trade with Japan. 
Some progress has been made in that direc- 
tion through completion of the Kennedy 
round of tariff talks, but there still remains 
such opposition to free trade on the part of 
segments of U.S. industry, including the 
textile component. 

But trade is the lifeblood of Japan's econ- 
omy, and the Japanese will serve markets 
where they can find them. The road to world 
trade is beset with obstacles and detours, but 
there is no other for this industrial island to 
follow. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 7, 
19671 


ProFrit-Conscious TAIWAN FARMERS WROUGHT 
MIRACLE 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


TAIPEI, Tatwan.—The Nationalist Chinese, 
under conditions which would have defeated 
or at least discouraged a less intelligent and 
resolute people, have wrought an agricultural 
miracle here on Taiwan. 

The island, lying 100 miles off the shore of 
mainland China across the Taiwan Straits, 
was fittingly called Ilha Formosa (beautiful 
island) when it first was seen by Europeans 
(Portuguese) in the mid-16th century. But 
not all that is beautiful is productive, and 
the agricultural potential of the island is 
limited by geography, geology, and climate. 

Taiwan is shaped somewhat like a leaf of 
tobacco (which is one of its crops) and is 
about 250 miles long and 90 to 120 miles 
wide, totalling less than 14,000 square miles 
in area. Relating its size to that of South 
Carolina would be like carving out of the 
Palmetto State’s 31,000 square miles that pore 
tion which Hes between the Savannah and 
the Saluda rivers as they course to the sea. 

Mountain ranges and rugged peaks (30 of 
them exceeding 10,000 feet in height) dom- 
inate much of Taiwan, leaving only about 25 
per cent of the land suitable for full cultiva- 
tion. But what the Chinese have done with 
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that land, most of which lies in the western 
plain, has been nothing short of phenomenal. 
The achievement is all the more exemplary 
in the light of the population pressure expe- 
rienced since Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces were driven to Taiwan from the 
Communist-held mainland in 1949. 

The shift of the Nationalist government to 
Taiwan added 1,000,000 anti-Communist 
mainlanders and about 600,000 soldiers to an 
island which already had almost 7,000,000 
inhabitants. Today, there are an estimated 
13,000,000 persons on Taiwan, creating a 
population density of 883 per square mile, 
a figure exceeded by only one other nation, 
the Netherlands. 

Three major factors made it possible for 
the free Chinese to surmount their inade- 
quacies in natural resources and their abun- 
dance of people. One was the “land-to-the- 
tiller” legacy left by the father of the first 
Chinese Republic, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

The second was the Nationalist govern- 
ment’s awareness that the development of a 
strong agricultural base should precede, not 
follow, industrial growth. 

The third factor was the research, the 
planning, and the application of farm pro- 
grams developed by the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction, an agricultural agency 
through which the United States and Na- 
tionalist China seek to improve rural life for 
the Chinese. The JCRR program actually 
was started on the mainland in 1946, and was 
transferred, along with the government, to 
Taiwan in 1949. 

The first major specific step taken by the 
Republic of China to implement land reform 
on Taiwan was a sweeping revision of land 
rents, begun in 1949. All cultivated lands 
were classified according to productivity, and 
rents were based at 37.5 percent of standard 
yield, considerably below many of the rent 
levels then prevailing for tenant farmers. 

Next came an equally sweeping sale of 
public lands to individual farmers, shifting 
the vast governmental holdings (amounting 
to about 20 percent of all land under cultiva- 
tion) to private owners. 

Finally, beginning in 1953, came the “land- 
to-the-tiller” program. Large landowners 
were persuaded (compelled when necessary) 
to sell off all but a prescribed allowance of 
their holdings. The government paid for this 
land with a combination of land (crop yield) 
bonds and stocks in government-owned 
industries. 

The net result of these three land reform 
measures was to reduce the incidence of 
tenant farming from 41 per cent to 16 per 
cent and to greatly increase agricultural 
yields, diversity, and general productivity. 

Through the experimental and extension 
work fostered by the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction, new crops were intro- 
duced, soils were improved through fertilizer 
and crop rotation, and a remarkable pattern 
of multiple cropping was perfected. 

Here, the variations in Taiwan’s climate 
and terrain proved helpful, for supplemental 
crops were fitted in between the growing 
seasons of the traditional main crop, rice. 

Two crops of rice became routine, with 
third, and in some areas, even fourth, crops 
of other produce being interspersed when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

Among such added crops are many familiar 
to South Carolina farmers: Sweet potatoes, 
watermelons, soybeans, corn, tobacco, peas, 
and other vegetables. 

The agricultural research, farm planning, 
and farmer cooperation involved in all this 
were made most effective by one major in- 
gredient—the incentive of private owner- 
ship. 

Here’s how that thought is expressed by one 
of the true pioneers in JRR work, Dr. T. H. 
Shen, who holds a master’s degree from the 
University of Georgia and a doctorate from 
Cornell University: 

“Our farmers are very sensitive to profits— 
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the best incentive to agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

That incentive, plus know-how and hard 
work, has brought Taiwan from a crop-defi- 
cient state to self-sufficiency in virtually 
every important area of food production. 
Furthermore, by the end of 1966, agricultural 
exports amounted to more than $262 million 
in American dollars. 

Thus, during a period when Americans 
have witnessed a growing threat to the sur- 
vival of the small family farm, the Chinese 
have proved that individual initiative (and 
ownership), coupled with a pooling of effort 
to meet harvesting, marketing and other 
problems, can make the small farm not only 
personal but profitable. 


— 


[From the Columbia (S. O.) State, Sept. 7, 
1967] 


Korea's EXAMPLE 


South Vietnam today could well be de- 
scribed as the South Korea of yesterday. Pur- 
suing the analogy one logical step further, the 
South Vietnam of tomorrow could be the 
South Korea of today. 

This optimistic vindication of the Ameri- 
can presence in Southeast Asia is not just the 
hopeful conclusion of The State, it is the 
openly expressed conviction of American dip- 
lomats and military men in the Far East. 
And, more to the point, it is a view shared 
and promulgated by many Asians who count 
on the United States as their chief bulwark— 
at least for the present—against a Commu- 
nist tide which, if unchecked, would soon roll 
over all of the Orient. 

The road ahead for South Vietnam is beset 
with obstacles, detours, and slippery places. 
But so was the path taken by the non-Com- 
munists of North Korea in the early 1950's. 

All of the derogatory and discouraging 
things being said about South Vietnam today 
were being said of South Korea when that 
courageous nation began fighting for its life 
against Communist aggressors, Go back 
through the files of the Korean War days 
and you will find the same sort of charges 
which today are being leveled against the 
South Vietnamese, 

They won't fight for themselves, so why 
should Americans fight for them? 

There is too much corruption in the gov- 
ernment. 

They don’t know anything about democ- 
racy and it won’t work there. 

You can’t depend on their military forces. 

There’s no real hope of winning the war 
against an enemy backed by Red China. 

If the United States carries the fight to 
the enemy, Red China would begin World 
War III. 

The people don’t have any real interest in 
who rules them. 

So much for the allegations. Now, what of 
the consequences? 

Today, thanks to the United States and 
the United Nations, Korea stands as a strong 
and developing nation, possessed of a large 
and highly competent military establish- 
ment, a surging economy, a boisterously 
democratic government, and an unflagging 
determination to thwart the spread of Com- 
munism. 

In short, the free world—by its timely aid 
to a fledging nation in desperate straits—has 
fostered the growth of a viable and vigorous 
ally in its resistance to Communism, 

The Korean experience stands both as an 
example and incentive to South Vietnam. Bit 
by bit, the South Vietnamese are overcoming 
the same sort of criticism which was laid, 
justly or unjustly, at the door of the South 
Koreans. 

But it is not the Vietnamese who need to 
ponder the Korean analogy so much as the 
Americans who despair of their involvement 
in Asian affairs, Today, the free world is 
stronger because of the fight made in—and 
for—South Korea. Tomorrow, the same can 
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be said of South Vietnam if we and our allies 

persevere through these difficult days. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 13, 
1967] 


Dracon’s EGGS 


Tarrer, Tarwan.—The workings of the Ori- 
ental mind are reputed to be mysterious and 
subtle to the Western observer. But there is 
nothing devious or obscure about the sugges- 
tion that Red China’s nuclear capability be 
destroyed before it becomes an even greater 
threat to world peace and stability. 

That suggestion—amounting more to an 
outright proposal than a mere recommenda- 
tlon—is readily available to the visitor wh 
raises the nuclear question in Nationalisi 
Chinese circles, whether high or low. 

With utter realism, many Chinese on this 
crowded little bastion of freedom bluntly 
declare that Red China’s nuclear facilities in 
far-distant Sinkiang province should be 
wiped from the face of the earth. That ac- 
tion, they add, should have been taken years 
ago, before the Chinese Communists had 
brought their production and know-how to 
the present level of achievement. 

Now, the task will be more dificult and 
less decisive, for the Chi-Coms reportedly are 
moving more and more of their installations 
underground and are dispersing both facili- 
ties and finished products. There is the un- 
easy feeling that as many as 30 or more 
atomic devices (meaning bombs in one 
shape or another) already have been manu- 
factured. These are thought to be dispersed 
throughout Red China rather than being 
clustered in remote Sinkiang province. 

Just what Mao Tse-tung (or his succes- 
sors) intend doing with the bombs is debat- 
able. But it is beyond dispute that his asso- 
ciates are philosophically and psycholog- 
ically capable of placing such bombs where 
and when they could serve the cause of 
Chinese Communism. 

There is here some feeling—admittedly 
hard to substantiate—that Mao would not 
use the bomb against other Asian people. But 
there seems no doubt whatever that the 
bomb can, and possibly will, be used against 
the United States or other non-Asian ene- 
mies of Red China. 

But even the possibility that Mao would 
turn the awesome force of nuclear explosion 
against the Nationalist Chinese doesn't 
weaken the willingness of Chiang Kai-shek's 
followers to assume whatever risks may be 
involved. As much as they favor United 
States action toward obliterating Red China’s 
nuclear potential, they would prefer even 
more that they, as the ones most concerned 
with the overthrow of Communism on the 
Chinese mainland, be given the opportunity. 

“We are more afraid of Communism,” 
they say, “than of the atom bomb.” 

Their fear is understandable. So, too, is 
their desire to stamp out the dragon's nest 
in Sinkiang province where deadly nuclear 
eggs are being hatched in increasing number 
and potency. 

They are under no illusions about the de- 
gree of death and destruction which can, and 
probably will, come to Asia and the world 
when the Chi-Coms have reached the point 
of readiness—or of desperation—to turn loose 
their atomic dogs of war. 

Even the hint of such a preventive war 
against Red China is cause for alarm and 
condemnation in official Washington, and 
throughout much of the United States. But 
there are military men and other clear-eyed 
Americans who sincerely believe that the 
ultimate cause of peace would be served by 
the elimination—now—of Communist Chi- 
na's capacity to make good the continuing 
threats to re-make the world into a Com- 
munist image, by violence. 

The implications, on both sides of the 
question, are dreadful. But they should be 
faced in America with the same pragmatism 
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which they receive here in the Republic of 
China. 

It is quite possible that the fate of the 
world may hinge on the determination of 
that single question. W. D. W. 


SPECULATION ABOUT RECENT 
EVENTS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speculative article entitled 
“City Still in Dark About the Sunrise,” 
which appeared in the Sunday Washing- 
ton Post under the byline of editor J. 
R. Wiggins. The article speaks for it- 
self. I would only add that it makes as 
much sense as most of the other specula- 
tion about recent events which have ap- 
peared in the press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Crry STILL IN DARK ABOUT THE SUNRISE 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

Wasnuincton, December 2, 1967.—The sun 
rose this morning at 7:06 Eastern Standard 
Time, under circumstances that provoked a 
wave of political speculation in informed 
circles in Washington. 

An unidentified source disclosed to report- 
ers for The Washington Post that the Weath- 
er Bureau until 7:07 a.m. had not informed 
the Defense Department that the sun had 
risen. This was widely construed to mean 
that the Commerce Department secretly act- 
ing for the President intended a deliberate 
affront to the Defense Department. 

At the Defense Department, it was learned 
that there had been no word from the Com- 
merce Department or the Weather Bureau 
within the previous five hours, but that the 
President had discussed the matter three 
weeks earlier with the Acting Director of the 
Weather Bureau. The Director could not be 
reached for comment. 

It is well known that there have been 
differences of opinion in the Commerce De- 
partment. The wife of the Undersecretary 
of Commerce did not attend a reception for 
underprivileged children given the week be- 
fore by the wife of the Director of the Weath- 
er Bureau, and this slight did not go un- 
noticed in a great many governmental circles. 

Many had felt for a long time that the 
sun was going to rise at 7:06 but even friends 
of the President acknowledged that it was 
not considerate of the White House to let the 
Department of Defense be surprised in this 
manner. It would have been more stylish of 
the Administration, it was said, if someone 
had forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
an engraved announcement conveying the 
precise hour at which the first rays of the 
morning sun would fall across the Pentagon, 

Senator Robert Kennedy (D-N.Y.) could 
not be reached for comment, but it is 
known that he rushed to the Pentagon for 
hurried conferences with the Secretary of 
Defense and emerged after several hours 
looking very grave and troubled. It is well 
known that the Senator has been for a long 
time annoyed at the graceless way that Presi- 
dent Johnson allows the day to break with- 
out tactfully informing everyone in advance, 
His friends say that he is greatly pained to 
see Federal power handled in this awkward 
way. 

Representative Gerald Ford (R-Mich.) con- 
demned the whole episode as another case 
of bureaucratic fumbling and expressed the 
view that the whole episode disclosed funda- 
mental differences of opinion between the 
Commerce Department and the Defense De- 
partment on how the day ought to start. 

Vice President Humphrey declined to make 
any comment on the situation, but said that 
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he was in thorough agreement with whatever 
the President had done, although he ac- 
knowledged that he wasn't exactly sure what 
had been done. Later, the Vice President's 
aides, as a matter of caution, withdrew this 
statement. 

At the White House there was no comment 
of any kind, but it is known that the Fresi- 
dent was characteristically annoyed that any- 
one had seen the event before he announced 
it. It is understood that steps are being taken 
to tighten up security at the Weather 
Bureau. 

The failure of the White House to com- 
ment promptly on the whole controversy en- 
larged and prolonged the confusion, An 
explanation for this delay was not forth- 
coming in any authoritative quarter but 
hitherto reliable sources believe the delay 
due to Presidential pique. They point out 
that daybreak always irritates the President, 
particularly when he has not planned or 
initiated it. It is felt that the delay in 
making any comment tended to confuse 
the public as to the responsibility for the 
whole event, leaving everyone in doubt as 
to whether the sun came up before or after 
the President ordered it to do so, 

Friends of the President deny that today’s 
spectacular event means, necessarily, that 
there are going to be a lot more sunrises in 
the immediate future. This, they say, is a 
matter of political timing at which the Presi- 
dent is very expert. It may not happen, again, 
therefore, until after election. 

The whole affair has plunged Washington 
into a tumultuous two days of frantic con- 
jecture and speculation. On the surface, it 
looks as though the sun just went ahead 
and rose, but reporters who have been 
frustrated before in the search for truth will 
not be satisfied with this pat explanation, 
Many of them are confident that there is a 
lie here somewhere and the frantic effort to 
discover where it is goes on unabated. 


QUAGMIRE FOR A SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
from time to time, we hear great gnash- 
ing of the teeth and breast-beating over 
the great increase in business concentra- 
tion and the equally great decrease in 
the number of successful small busi- 
nesses. 

The squeeze is on. 

The number of bankruptcies among 
small businesses is rising at an alarming 
rate. 

There are many causes for this general 
trend but one of the most salient and 
poignant is harassment by the Federal 
Government. 

There are myriad forms. 

There are questionnaires. 

There are investigations. 

There are inquiries. 

However, the champion harasser of all 
apparently is the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

I have received a quantity of mail 
from small businessmen complaining bit- 
terly about their time consuming expe- 
riences and general harassment at the 
hands of IRS. 

Understandably, most of these citi- 
zens prefer to have their cases remain 
out of the public domain. 

One exception is Mr. Edward F. Frume, 
a small businessman in Villa Park, III. 
He is so exasperated that he wants his 
case publicized in the hope that it might 
bring about some reform in the system 
that will help other small businessmen. 
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As Mr. Frume says, the inefficiencies of 
IRS “rob me of my most valuable prop- 
erty, my time.” I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Frume’s letter of September 
4 be printed in the Record; the letter 
speaks for itself and requires no further 
comment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WINTER, KAHN, NIELSEN, Ross & 
BucK WALTER, INC., 
September 4, 1967. 
SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senators: Having read, not with- 
out a great deal of concern, how other tax 
payers have been treated by the Internal 
Revenue Service, I would like to offer a con- 
crete example of how a small business man 
can suffer damage without any possibility of 
defending himself. My example, while less 
dramatic, for it does not involve any spec- 
tacular abuse of administrative powers by 
Internal Revenue Agents, is nevertheless very 
alarming, Such inefficiencies as I will describe 
are very costly, They rob me of my most 
valuable property, my time. As a further cost 
to the national economy, these practices are 
very expensive to the Government, since they 
divert valuable manpower and computer time 
from useful employment to a useless and 
destructive activity. 

I am an international marketing consult- 
ant who travels a great deal in foreign coun- 
tries. I am also an inventor who patented a 
tuck pointing machine, For both of these 
occupations, I need part time office help. The 
law provides that such help must pay in- 
come tax through payroll deductions if their 
salary exceeds a certain minimum and social 
security through FICA deductions irrespec- 
tive of how little they might earn during a 
given period. There are certain forms to be 
filled out at the beginning of the employ- 
ment, others at the end of each quarter and 
finally, an annual report in January of each 
year. Due to the fact that my secretary did 
not do this work very often, she spent prob- 
ably a day a year filling out these reports. 

On October 20, 1965, just a few days before 
leaving on an extended South American mar- 
keting trip, I received an IRS notification 
that my second semester, 1965 report had not 
been received and that I was delinquent in 
not filing it. I immediately called the Inter- 
nal Revenue and spoke to a woman employee 
whose name I failed to take, because I did 
not foresee the subsequent complications, 
She instructed me to file a duplicate report 
and mail another check, I consented to this 
procedure, pointing out however that under 
these circumstances, I should stop payment 
of the first check. This, the IRS employee 
agreed I should do, Consequently, I in- 
structed my bank to stop payment on my 
check, filled out the substitute report form 
I had received and mailed both to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. About a day later, my 
banker called to tell me that my check could 
not be stopped for it had been cashed a few 
days ago. I once more phoned the IRS, spoke 
to another woman employee and was told not 
to worry for apparently my first report had 
been found, What about my double payment 
then? Oh, I could stop payment on the 
second check, which I did and left for South 
America. 

In my absence, my wife received a notifica- 
tion we were delinquent in not filing a report 
and stopping a Government check, conse- 
quently, the principal sum of money $27.16 
was due plus a $5.00 penalty for stopping a 
Government check. My wife wrote to the 
collector of IRS pointing out our report had 
been filed within the limits of the law that we 
had made the payment required and that 
consequently we were not delinquent. No 
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reply was ever received from the IRS, but 
notices began arriving from Chicago, III., 
Springfield, III., Springfield, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Mo. In most of these notices, the 
balance due was different (the penalty was 
$5.00 in some, $4.07, in others; the interest 
varied from zero to $0.87 plus a notice assess- 
ment of $0.32). Some were undated, all of 
them seemed to be printed or written by a 
computer; none showed a person or an office 
to whom one might direct an inquiry or a 
protest. I tried to call and to write upon 
my return from South America in order to 
correct this evident error. However, the peo- 
ple I talked to on the phone either were not 
very helpful or could not help me and my 
letters never were acknowledged, except per- 
haps by a printed form stating that my com- 
munication had been received and in due 
time, action would be taken, but this never 
happened. 

In the spring, 1966, I had to make another 
marketing trip to Europe. During my absence 
additional notices arrived plus a govern- 
ment check in the amount of $23.20 which 
came from Birmingham, Alabama. Immedi- 
ately upon my return from Europe, I advised 
the IRS of that location that their remittance 
had been received and asked for an explana- 
tion. Another printed notice arrived referring 
me to Springfield, Ill. Then, instructions came 
from Kansas City, Mo. to refund the check, 
which 1 did. 

In August, 1966, I received another notice, 
this time from the IRS in Chicago at 5817 
W. Madison Street, telling me I owed a tax 
Mability of $6.02, because of interest and 
other taxes, and if I did not pay the Internal 
Revenue code authorized filing a tax lien 
and/or seizure of my property. I once more 
tried to call and resolve this additional error. 
I found out that nobody except a Mr. Hassel 
was able to get this matter corrected, un- 
fortunately, he was on vacation. Finally, in 
desperation I called the District Director of 
TRS Chicago District and asked to talk to 
him personally. I did not succeed, but talked 
to the Chief Cashier, Mr. Richard W. Witcher. 
I told Mr. Witcher that I would protest to 
the Secretary of the Treasury if this ridicu- 
lous harassment for paltry sums which I did 
not owe, did not cease immediately. Mr. 
Witcher assured me he would investigate 
and resolve this matter. I never heard from 
him again, but I did not receive and more 
notices and must assume the matter has been 
settled. Because of these difficulties, I de- 
cided to dissolve my office and to use typing 
services instead. This compelled us to file a 
report for the first quarter of 1966, attaching 
a check for $33.73, a final report for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1966, plus an annual recon- 
ciliation at the beginning of 1967. Although 
all this was done strictly in accordance with 
the requirements of the IRS, we received a 
notice dated April 14, 1967 requiring us to 
pay the tax we had already paid plus $1.69 
penalty and $0.41 interest by April 24, 1967. 
In looking back upon the trivial amounts 
involved, totaling $35.83 we should simply 
have mailed IRS a check without more ado. I 
assume this is what many businessmen do, 
for it is less expensive to pay the IRS a few 
dollars, rather than engage in lengthy corre- 
spondence. However, I felt a penalty was a 
slur on the efficiency of my operation and 
I should not accept it if I did not owe it. 
Consequently I wrote to the District Director 
of Internal Revenue on April 20 and to the 
Director of the IRS Center in Kansas City, 
Mo. pointing out that these payments were 
not due since the original tax (FICA) had 
been paid on time, in full and, therefore, no 
interest or penalty should have been assessed. 

I then left for another trip to Europe. Upon 
my return, I found another billet doux from 
IRS, 5817 W. Madison Street, Chicago, dated 
August 14, 1967 with a no nonsense summons 
to pay without further delay another interest 
charge plus previous interest, penalty and the 
base sum. I immediately called up and found 
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that the tax inspector Mr. Terry Belgrave 
was not in. I spoke to his supervisor Mr. 
Zalas, and explained the matter fully. He told 
me Mr, Belgrave would get in touch with me 
immediately upon his return. This, Mr. Bel- 
grave has not done, and I have no way of 
foretelling what will be the final outcome of 
this tax claim. I can only say this: 

The value of my wife’s and my own time 
spent to satisfy the IRS, plus secretarial and 
letter services, represents a sum of money 
many times in excess of the sums claimed 
which were not even due, The amount of 
time the IR must have spent on my tax mat- 
ters is totally out of proportion to the money 
involved, 

I assume eventually the second claim will 
also be cleared up and I will be able to close 
my file on it. However, I am appalled at the 
thought of the irreparable loss inflicted on 
our economy through such incompetence. 
Certainly, it is bad enough when large cor- 
porations who have accounting services of 
their own become entangled in futile tax 
claims. However, the sum under contest 
would seem to justify this Tug of War. Also, 
these businesses have specialized people to 
take care of such claims. But, when a small 
businessman like myself is being constantly 
pestered for payment of amounts anywhere 
from a few pennies to $35.00 which he has 
dutifully paid, then there must be something 
radically wrong in our IRS. I firmly believe 
the law should provide for simplified proce- 
dures to relieve small businessmen from such 
onerous burdens, It would be one of my sug- 
gestions that small businessmen who employ 
part time help averaging less than 35 hours 
per week should not be required to submit 
any reports, or, perhaps, one report only per 
year. The processing alone of the reports I 
have been submitting to the IRS, while I had 
my part-time employee yet, must have cost 
considerably in excess of the FICA payments 
which these reports covered. 

I hope this matter will be brought to the 
attention of the IRS and immediate action 
will result, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD F. FRUME. 

VILLA PARK, ILL. 


AMERICAN TAXPAYER ALREADY 
HIT TOO HARD AND FROM TOO 
MANY ANGLES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many months I have argued in the Sen- 
ate that a tax increase is unwise in 
view of the state of the economy. The 
economy is soft. We are producing less 
industrially than we were last year. Va- 
cant plant capacity has been growing all 
year. Unemployment has been rising 
sharply in recent months. 

Today I invite attention to another 
argument against the tax increase. Tax- 
payers have always complained about 
their burden. I suppose they always will. 
But their complaints now have more va- 
lidity. The tax burden has become heav- 
ier than ever; and when I say the tax 
burden, I mean the total tax burden— 
not only the Federal income tax, but the 
social security tax, the State taxes, and 
the local property tax. The whole ball of 
wax is a bigger proportion of the coun- 
try’s income than ever before. 

The Wall Street Journal this morning 
makes an excellent analysis of this im- 
mense tax burden. It is a perfectly proper 
and sensible argument against a Fed- 
eral tax increase now, on top of every- 
thing else we pay. I ask unanimous con- 
seo that the article be printed in the 

ECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


The old saw about the certainty of taxes 
would seem to have a corollary: Those taxes 
usually rise. It was as recent as the fiscal year 
1956 that taxes collected by all levels of gov- 
ernment in the U.S. first exceeded $100 bil- 
lion. In fiscal 1967, receipts broke through 
the $200 billion level. Measured on a per 
capita basis, since 1956 the tax bite has de- 
clined in only two years. 

Now comes the growing likelihood of higher 
Social Security taxes, plus the strong drive 
the Administration will continue to make in 
next year’s Congressional session for a 10% 
boost in income taxes. The effect of these and 
other possible actions on the Federal tax 
front could lead to an increase in the total 
tax bill at a yearly rate of $12 billion to $14 
billion or more if the economy does not go 
into a nose dive. Deepening the gloom for 
taxpayers—and that includes nearly all of 
us—are the increasing warnings from officials 
of states and cities that they must seek in- 
creased revenues. 

Thus it would seem a timely exercise to 
look at the overall tax picture. Some light is 
shed on the tax load Americans bear in 
studies by the nonprofit Tax Foundation and 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Last year, Chase reports, we paid some $213 
billion in taxes and fees to all governmental 
units. That amount is equal to almost 29% 
of the gross national product. The Federal 
share of these collections amounted to about 
19% of GNP. That’s below the 20% to 23% 
paid in the United Kingdom, France and 
West Germany, but much more than Can- 
ada’s 15.5% and Japan's 138%. 

Over the long range, our tax burden has 
risen sharply. In 1939, the total tax take“ 
was equal to only 17% of GNP, compared 
with last year’s 29%. In 1929 the figure was 
a mere 11%. Two world wars, many smaller 
conflicts, the Depression and growing public 
responsibility for social welfare among a 
rising population have fueled the increase. 

Another way to look at the tax burden is 
to relate all tax receipts to total population 
and the number of families. The following 
table shows total Federal, state and local 
government tax receipts for selected fiscal 
years, ending June 30, and on a per capita 
and per family basis. Total taxes exclude 
government fees but include social insurance 
payments and business taxes; the Tax Foun- 
dation, which compiled the figures, assumes 
the burden of the corporate tax is shifted 
to individuals as a cost of doing business. 


Year Total taxes Percapita per family 
(billions) 
$100 $600 $1, 897 
127 709 2.264 
166 860 2,768 
207 1, 048 3, 385 


While Uncle Sam remains king of the tax 
collectors—over two-thirds of total receipts 
in fiscal 1967—the tax receipts of the other 
90,000 governmental units in the U.S. are 
rising considerably faster. State-local tax 
revenue per person rose by about 79% from 
1957 to 1967, compared with the 54% climb 
in Federal taxes. 

Moreover, hard-pressed states and localities 
find a growing proportion of their general 
revenues coming from taxes Washington has 
levied. Federal grants in aid last year ac- 
counted for 16% of state-local governments’ 
general revenues, making Washington the 
third largest source of funds for these gov- 
ernments, ranking right after real estate and 
sales taxes. 

The increasing tax appetite of nonfederal 
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governments is shrinking the untapped 
sources for new revenues. Today, New 
Hampshire remains the only state without 
taxes on general sales, corporate or individual 
income (except from dividends and interest). 
Thirty-five states now tax individual income; 
40, corporate income; 44, general sales. The 
lure of the levy on personal income has 
brought some 1,300 municipalities into that 
taxation area. 

Though nearly everyone shares the tax 
load, the bulk of it is borne by individuals 
and families with yearly incomes between 
$5,000 and $25,000; they pay two-thirds of 
the huge Federal income tax alone. 

If we “soaked the rich” or near-rich, 
couldn't we erase the expected towering Fed- 
eral deficit without raising taxes generally? 

Figures from the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation show 
that a 100% tax—complete confiscation—on 
all taxable income in excess of $25,000 ($50,- 
000 for joint returns) would produce a 
revenue gain of only $2.1 billion. Extending 
the 100% tax to all taxable income over 
$10,000 ($20,000 for joint returns) would net 
$31.2 billion. Those sums compare with a 
budget deficit of as much as $35 billion that’s 
envisioned by President Johnson unless he 
gets the 10% tax surcharge. 

Americans are well aware that the biggest 
chunk of their Federal taxes goes to main- 
tain the military establishment. But it may 
surprise some that the next biggest tax out- 
lay goes for interest on the national debt. A 
married man with two children who earns 
$10,000 a year pays $1,114 in Federal income 
taxes; $623 goes for defense, $117 for in- 
terest on the national debt. 

Interest costs on the mounting national 
debt put severe upward pressure on taxes. 
These interest costs are estimated at $14 
billion-plus for fiscal 1968, nearly double the 
cost in 1957. Adding to taxpayers’ woe is the 
high cost of refinancing the $343 billion na- 
tional debt. The Treasury now must pay the 
highest interest rates since the post-Civil 
War days. 

Even without the Vietnam war, the cost of 
which has been rising from $100 million in 
fiscal year 1965 to an estimated $25 billion- 
plus this fiscal year, the tax burden will re- 
main heavy. Without the war, pressures for 
expanded domestic spending programs will 
be greater. The U.S. economy is a mighty 
machine for producing tax revenue; when 
healthy it generates an additional $10-$12 
billion yearly, with no change in tax rates. 
But even if Federal revenue demands should 
slacken, chances are high that the public’s 
appetite for improving the “quality” of living 
will keep the total tax bill moving upward 


in coming years. 
STERLING E. SopERLIND. 


MANDATORY ASSISTANCE TO FAM- 
ILIES HEADED BY UNEMPLOYED 
FATHERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has every right to be quite proud 
of its vote, during the consideration of 
H.R. 12080, the social security bill, to 
make the presently permissive assistance 
to families headed by unemployed fa- 
thers mandatory in all the States. The 
reaction to that vote around the country 
from those knowledgeable about our wel- 
fare system has been highly favorable, 
and I certainly hope this amendment will 
be retained in conference. Recently, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Joseph H. Reid, 
executive director of the Child and Wel- 
fare League of America, Inc., on this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
the portion of that letter dealing with 
the amendment be printed in the Recorp. 

I have also recently received two let- 
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ters from Elizabeth Wickenden, technical 
consultant on public social policy, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 
commending the Senate action on the 
amendment and attaching certain sup- 
portive material. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two letters and the ma- 
terial attached to them be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
December 1, 1967. 
Senator FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Harris: The Child Welfare 
League of America is grateful to you for 
your leadership in amending H.R. 12080 to 
include a mandatory AFDC program for chil- 
dren of unemployed fathers. We have long 
sought this provision, and so testified both 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee. 
We hope you will continue to use your in- 
fluence in support of this amendment until 
it is, in fact, part of the Social Security Act. 

Your action to improve the public welfare 
provisions of H.R. 12080 was of great service 
to the children and needy families of this 
nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH H. RED, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
ASSEMBLY INC., 
New York, N.Y., December 1, 1967. 
Hon. FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: In connection with 
your amendment to make the inclusion of 
assistance to children in need because of 
the unemployment of the father a manda- 
tory part of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children I believe the attached article which 
appeared in yesterday's Wall Street Journal 
is particularly germane. 

Perhaps you would like to bring this to 
the attention of the conferees on H.R. 12080 
or to the Congress through its inclusion in 
the Congressional Record. 


Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 30, 
1967] 
CASH PREMIUM To Break UP THE FAMILY 
(By Dennis Farney) 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In November 1965 
Harold J., a middle-aged Negro, reluctantly 
turned his back on wife and children and 
found another home in this city’s decaying 
Negro district. He was gone for 18 months, 
and in that time his family came apart. 

Three step-children were charged with 
crimes ranging from shop-lifting to robbing a 
bus driver at gunpoint. One went to a juve- 
nile home. Mr. J.’s wife took a job, leaving 
eight unattended children free to run wild 
at home. And the lonely children “were all 
the time asking Mama where I’m at, where 
I’m at,” Mr. J. says. 

Technically, Mr. J. deserted. Actually, he 
was forced from his home by the welfare pro- 
gram whose purposes include “helping 
maintain and strengthen family life.” The 
program is the nation’s largest and most 
conspicuous welfare plan, Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. 

Mr. J. is by no means an isolated case. He 
was a victim of Missouri’s law that denies 
AFDC payments to children of unemployed 
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parents if the father is able-bodied and living 
with his family; payments are allowed only if 
the father is absent. Twenty-seven other 
states have similar laws, all apparently predl- 
cated on the assumption that, given a choice 
unemployed men would simply lie around 
the house and live off welfare. 


CRUEL CHOICE 


Undoubtedly this would sometimes hap- 
pen. But in a majority of states, including 
Missouri, AFDC is the only welfare program 
to which an able-bodied but unemployed 
man can turn. For men like Mr. J.—whose 
job skills are too marginal for steady employ- 
ment even in the best of times—a law like 
Missouri's forces a cruel choice. They may 
either watch their children go hungry or 
leave, knowing that through AFDC the chil- 
dren will be fed. Harold J. is one who left. 

In 1961, a quarter-century after the nation 
established AFDC, Congress amended the 
law. Children of unemployed fathers were 
made eligible for aid, and their fathers could 
remain at home. But since the individual 
states administer AFDC (Federal funds 
largely finance it), the amendment is mean- 
ingless until state legislatures implement it. 
So far, only 22 states have; prospects for 
quick action by the remaining 28 aren’t good. 

Most of those 28 states lack general assist- 
ance welfare programs to aid the unem- 
ployed, and they fear the amended Federal 
program would add new costs, especially if 
unemployment rose. More basic, says John J. 
Hurley, deputy director of the Federal As- 
sistance Payments Administration, is a bar- 
rier of attitude: Many legislators associate 
AFDC with illegitimacy or handouts to the 
lazy. “It’s the grant case that everybody 
knows about,” he says. 

Even among the 22 states that have 
adopted the amendment, restrictive eligibil- 
ity requirements limit the number of bene- 
ficiary families to about 60,400, Of this total, 
Kansas has only about 200 unemployed fam- 
ilies with fathers at home on its AFDC rolls; 
Delaware has 200. Maryland 340 and Okla- 
homa 570. 

The problem of the deserting father has 
attracted some attention, but nothing like 
the urgency of periodic moves in Congress to 
“get tough” with welfare recipients and 
hold costs down. Recently, the House passed 
a bill that would freeze AFDC payments at 
a predetermined level and force many AFDC 
mothers to take jobs, a provision now being 
discsused by a House-Senate conference 
committee. 

But Mr. J.’s experience typifies a different 
kind of problem: A self-defeating approach 
that pervades the entire AFDC program. Laws 
like Missouri’s help perpetuate generation- 
to-generation welfare dependency, and— 
under the guise of holding costs down—they 
actually create new and costlier social prob- 
lems. 

“I don't know of any other time in history 
when tax money has been used to put a cash 
premium on the breakup of the family struc- 
ture,” declares Mayor Ilus Davis of this city. 

“We should restructure our basic welfare 

program—turn it into a family-oriented op- 
eration instead of an individual-oriented 
one,” Mayor Davis adds. “We should study 
the European system of family allowances 
and put something similar into effect.” 

Others share these views. At hearings last 
summer of a Senate subcommittee, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan testified that ours is “the 
only industrial democracy in the world that 
does not have a family or children’s allow- 
ance, and we are the only industrial democ- 
racy in the world whose streets are filled with 
rioters each summer.” Mr. Moynihan, head 
of the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, is author of the controversial “Moy- 
nihan report“ made in 1965 when he was an 
assistant secretary of labor, The report con- 
cluded that the family structure of the lower- 
class Negro is crumbling in the urban slum. 
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COERCIVE ELEMENTS 


In a recent welfare conference called by 
New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 90 top 
executives of major industrial concerns were 
generally critical of the coercive elements of 
the House-passed bill limiting AFDC pay- 
ments; some executives recommended a fam- 
ily allowances system. 

All this is academic to Harold J., who was 
finally able to return home last May when 
enrollment in a Federal work-experience 
program made him self-supporting again. 
Balding and a little tired-looking, a quiet, 
unemotional man who came here from Ar- 
kansas 30 years ago, Mr. J. sits in the old 
frame house his family rents and talks of 
his time away from home. 

Mr. J. is neither shiftless nor irresponsible, 
but his marriage hardly conforms to middle- 
class standards. He began living with his 
wife, Mary, about 15 years ago. Her first hus- 
band had deserted her and three children; 
she hasn’t heard from him since. Mr. J. and 
Mary had eight children of their own; and 
between the fifth and the sixth, they were 
formally married. 

When he has been able to find work as a 
plumber’s assistant, Mr. J. has earned as 
much as $3.10 an hour. But steady work for 
a man with a third-grade education is hard 
to find; in the entire year before he left 
home Mr. J. made less than $600. Then a bad 
fire forced the family from a rented house 
into a housing project, and sent both him 
and his wife on a round of appeals to local 
welfare agencies. 

“I went everywhere,” Mr. J. says. One 
place gave me a free grocery order.” 

Then Mr. J. moved out, enabling Mrs. J. to 
apply for AFDC. Her request was rejected. 
“It was found that Harold was still visiting in 
the home,” a welfare worker explained. But 
three months later, in February 1966, the 
welfare department approved a second ap- 
plication, authorizing monthly welfare pay- 
ments of 8282. 

A caseworker explained the ground rules 
to Mrs. J. “She said as long as he wasn’t in 
the house I could get help,” Mrs. J. recalls. 
“She said he was never to be caught in the 
house, anytime—that if we were caught to- 
gether, they’d cut us off.” 

It wasn’t an idle threat. One day a man, 
apparently a welfare investigator, dropped 
in. When Mrs. J. started down the stairs to 
answer his knock, he called: That's OK— 
I'm coming up.” He searched the upstairs 
bedrooms, and finding no one, left. 


FURTIVE VISITS 


The investigator was close to the truth: 
Mr. J. was living in an apartment about a 
half-dozen blocks away. And like other fa- 
thers caught in the contradictions of AFDC 
regulations, he was seeing his family—fur- 
tively, and away from his home. 

For 18 months “I never once set foot in 
there (his home), but I’d see my kids prac- 
tically every Friday or Saturday,” Mr. J says. 
It appears he missed his children more than 
his wife: “Being away from my kids day and 
night, that was the worst,” he says. Mr. J. 
insists he saw his wife only “four or five 
times” the entire year and a half. But almost 
every weekend the children went to his 
apartment, sometimes staying overnight. 

Shortly before Christmas 1965 the Js went 
shopping. They didn’t have much money, so 
they bought “presents” their children would 
need anyway—shoes and clothing, mostly, 
with a scattering of toys and a small Christ- 
mas tree for Mr. J’s apartment. 

The children spent Christmas day with 
their father. They opened his presents and 
then, after dark, he loaded them into his 
brother's car and drove them back to where 
their mother waited with dinner and a few 
more gifts. Mr. J. talked with his wife while 
their children climbed from the car. It was 
the only time he saw her all day. 

Thus has AFDC, humane in its intent, be- 
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come vindictive in its application, The reason 
may lie in some attitudes this nation holds 
about its poor. 

“By and large, people in our culture think 
there’s something wrong with a person who 
can’t take care of himself, especially with full 
employment,” says Mr. Hurley. 

Another Federal official puts it more 
bluntly. We can't let the people starve, but 
we don't want to make it so attractive they'll 
get to enjoy it either,” he says bitterly. “We 
want to help the poor—but we want them to 
know they’re being helped, too. We want 
them to suffer a little.” 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEM- 
BLY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., November 28, 1967. 
Hon. FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: I write to thank 
you for your contributions to a more ra- 
tional, equitable, and constructive policy 
toward needy families with children in con- 
nection with Senate consideration of H R 
12080 last week. 

All of those associated with the attached 
statement were, of course, especially pleased 
by your successful efforts to incorporate a 
mandatory AFDC-UP provision in the bill. 
It is an obvious absurdity to seek to dis- 
courage desertion by fathers and yet give no 
assistance to families with an unemployed 
father in the home. 

Even though I realize that you are not 
yourself a member of the conference com- 
mittee it is our sincere hope that you will 
encourage your colleagues from the Senate 
Finance Committee to stand firm on this and 
other improvements made by the Senate in 
the welfare provisions of H R 12080. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, 
Technical Consultant on Public Social 
Policy. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY, INC. 
JOINT STATEMENT ON WELFARE POLICY IM- 
PLICATIONS OF H.R. 12080 Socral. 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967 NOVEMBER 15, 1967 


All of us signing this statement have long 
been concerned with an effective over-all 
welfare policy, governmental and voluntary, 
that would so strengthen family life, child 
development and individual capacity to meet 
the pressures and obligations of modern life 
as to constitute a real bulwark for the social 
order and its members. 

We were, therefore, greatly distressed by 
the provisions of H.R, 12080, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1967, as passed by 
the House, which would convert public wel- 
fare provisions for families with young chil- 
dren from an instrument of protection and 
assistance to children to one of compulsion 
with respect to work and behavior on their 
mothers. We do not believe that members of 
the House were aware of the self-defeating 
implications of this reversal of policy. We 
have, therefore, welcomed the opportunity to 
present our views to the Senate Finance 
Committee and other members of the Senate. 
We particularly welcomed the action of Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy and eleven other Sena- 
tors in proposing the changes incorporated 
in Amendment #425 which would preserve 
the strengths of HR 12080 without threaten- 
ing or undermining the basic effectiveness 
of the program. 

The Senate Finance Committee has made 
a number of decisions which substantially 
improve the bill but do not overcome all of 
its weaknesses. In evaluating the actions 
taken by the Senate Finance Committee and 
hence the need for further floor action we 
believe the following statement of basic prin- 
ciples may be useful. 

Compulsion to work. We believe that no 
mothers should be forced to leave their chil- 
dren and go out to work against their own 
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best judgment of their children's needs. Car- 
ing for children is itself a demanding job; 
the latch-key children of today become the 
drop-outs and delinquents of tomorrow; the 
mother forced by her children’s hunger to 
take a job or training is likely to be neither 
an effective worker or mother. The very ca- 
pacity of a welfare agency to assist a mother 
toward employment at the time appropriate 
in her own best judgment is thwarted by the 
mistrust fostered by compulsion. 

Purposes of Services, For the same reason 
we believe that the effectiveness of any social 
services and counselling offered to parents 
of dependent children—whether with respect 
to employment, day care, child support, child 
welfare, family planning or any other social 
objective—depends on the confidence of 
those assisted by such services that the wel- 
fare of their children is the prime considera- 
tion. To subordinate such services to the 
sole objectives of employment and reducing 
illegitimacy—however desirable these goals 
in a larger context destroys not only their 
immediate effectiveness but the confidence 
basic to any effective present or future wel- 
fare programs. This is even more true when 
provisions such as protective services, in- 
tended to safeguard the welfare of children, 
or the unprecedented authority for the long- 
discarded policy of voucher relief are used as 
a punishment for a mother who does not feel 
she can work outside the home. 

Equality of treatment. We are opposed to 
any policies that make second-class citizens 
of persons dependent on public assistance, 
by applying discriminatory standards to their 
behavior or offering them lesser protections 
than those available to other persons. We, 
therefore, oppose provisions that single out 
assistance recipients for discriminatory treat- 
ment with respect to child neglect, day care, 
support and paternity actions, family plan- 
ning, or standards of employment. Experience 
shows that such differential treatment not 
only undermines the family relationships 
which are the very heart of child welfare but 
deters applications for assistance in behalf 
of the very children for whose welfare they 
were designed. 

Adequacy of assistance. We hope that the 
bill as finally enacted will reduce the need for 
public assistance by improvements in social 
insurance benefits, especially for beneficiar- 
les at the lowest levels. However, for those 
who must seek assistance more adequate 
levels of aid are essential if children are to 
grow up in health and self respect. We, there- 
fore, favor the requirement that states meet. 
full budgetary need with special federal 
financing aid to facilitate the transition, a 
non-restrictive policy on assistance to chil- 
dren in need because of unemployment of the 
parent, a generous exemption of earned in- 
come, and a maintenance of the present re- 
quirements and eligibility levels in medical 
assistance for the needy. We are, of course, 
strongly opposed to the freeze on AFDC reim- 
bursement to the states for payments to 
mothers of deserted and illegitimated chil- 
dren, 

While we understand that the Senate 
Finance Committee has recommended modi- 
fication of some elements of compulsion on 
mothers, we wish to reiterate our common 
concern for these additional implications for 
an effective welfare policy. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 
Harold G. Roberts, Associate Direc- 
tor; American Parents Committee, 
Inc., George P. Hecht, Chairman; 
American Public Welfare Association, 
Guy R. Justis, Director; Child Study 
Association of America, A. D. Buch- 
mueller, Executive Director. 

Child Welfare League of America, Joseph 
H. Reid, Executive Director; Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, Philip Bernstein, Executive Di- 
rector; Episcopal Church—Division of 
Community Services, Executive Coun- 
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cil, Rev. Reinhart B. Gutmann, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, Clark W. Black- 
burn, General Director. 

Florence Crittenton Association of 
America, Mary Louise Allen, Executive 
Director; Industrial Union Depart- 
ment AFL-CIO, Walter P. Reuther, 
President; National Association of So- 
cial Workers, Rudolph T. Danstedt, 
Director; National Committee for Day 
Care of Children, Inc., Mrs. Richard 
Lansburgh, President. 

National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, Very Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Cor- 
coran, Secretary; National Council of 
Churches, John McDowell, Director for 
Social Welfare; National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, Milton G. 
Rector, Director; National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, Margaret Berry, Executive 
Director. 

United Presbyterian Church, USA, Office 
of Church and Society, The Rev. Rob- 
ert D. Bulkley, Secretary; National 
Presbyterian Health and Welfare Asso- 
ciation, The Rev. Arthur M. Stevenson, 
President; National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, Inc., C. F. McNeil, Director; 
National Urban League, Whitney M. 
Young, Jr., Executive Director. 

Planned Parenthood—World Population, 
Paul H. Todd, Jr., Chief Executive Of- 
ficer; Salvation Army, Lt. Com. John 
Grace, National Chief Secretary; 
Travelers Aid Association of America, 
Paul L. Mullaney, President, Paul Guy- 
ler, General Director; United Church 
of Christ, Council for Christian Social 
Action, Huber F. Klemme, Associate 
Executive Director. 

YWCA of the USA, Helen J. Claytor, 
President, Edith N. Lerrigo, Execu- 
tive Director, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, Hannah Stein, Executive 
Director; the Mayor’s Advisory Board, 
New York City Department of Social 
Services, John Seder, Chairman; Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, 
James W. Fogarty, Executive Director. 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
Milton D. Levine, Director, Committee 
on Social Legislation; United Neigh- 
borhood Houses of New York, Inc., 
Helen M. Harris, Executive Director. 

Council of Social Agencies, Inc., Roches- 
ter, New York, Kenneth M. Storandt, 
Executive Director; Eli E. Cohen, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Committee 
on Employment of Youth; Lyman S. 
Ford, Executive Director, United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America; Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Com- 
missioner of Social Services, New York 
City Department of Welfare; Sanford 
Solender, Executive Vice President, 
National Jewish Welfare Board; Har- 
old N. Weiner, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Public Relations Council; Dr. 
Ellen Winston, Former Commissioner 
of Welfare, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Elizabeth 
Wickenden, Social Welfare Consult- 
ant; John W. Ferree, M.D., Executive 
Director, National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness; Paul R. Cherney, 
Staff Associate, United Community 
Funds and Councils of America; Is- 
abel B. Lindsay, Social worker; Kath- 
erine B. O'Neill, Catholic services; 
Frank Furstenberg, M.D. 

Lutheran Council in the USA, Division 
of Welfare Services, Rev. G. S. Thomp- 
son, Executive Secretary; John M. 
Warnes, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary; Dorothy Z. Mundt, Consultant; 
Theodore W. Barry, Jr., Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Scholarship and Re- 
cruitment; Virgil Fuchs, Director, 
Rey. Walter J. Baepler, Associate Sec- 
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retary, Institutional Chaplaincy and 
Clinical Pastoral Education; Dr. Henry 
H. Cassler, Secretary, Institutional 
Chaplaincy and Clinical Pastoral Edu- 
cation; Dr. Henry J. Whiting, Secre- 
tary for Social Research and Planning; 
Mrs, Henry Steeger, Chairman, Na- 
tional Council on Hlegitimacy: John 
F. Larberg, Staff Consultant, National 
Social Welfare Assembly; Jane M. 
Pearce, Director, Information Service, 
Council of Social Agencies of Roches- 
ter and Monroe County, N. T.; Muriel 
C. Henry, Associate General Direc- 
tor, National League for Nursing; Vir- 
ginia P. Boyce, Assistant Executive 
Director, National Society for Preven- 
tion of Blindness; Sal J. Prezioso, 
Executive Vice-president, National 
Recreation and Park Association; 
John H. Moore, Director, National 
Study Service; Leonard W. Mayo, Pro- 
fessor of Human Development, Colby 
College; W. O. Heinze, President, Child 
Welfare League of America; Elmer L. 
Anderson, Past President, Child Wel- 
fare League of America; Edward J. 
Sette, Executive Director, United Sea- 
mens Service. 


U.S. GRAIN TO HELP TIDE INDIA 
OVER 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I was 
pleased over the weekend to note Secre- 
tary Freeman’s announcement that ne- 
gotiations have been authorized with 
India for the sale of 3.5 million tons of 
foodgrains under Public Law 480 to be 
provided in the first half of calendar 
year 1968. These negotiations are taking 
place in New Delhi between U.S. Em- 
bassy and Indian officials. 

This offer of foodgrains is of real im- 
portance to the Indian people and comes 
at a time when India needs the grain to 
keep its food pipelines full and to pro- 
vide for rebuilding its food reserves. 

India has experienced 2 consecutive 
years of extreme drought during which 
time its foodgrain stocks have almost 
been depleted. The United States has an 
abundant supply of wheat and is in a 
position to assist India in meeting its 
immediate requirements and provide for 
a buffer stock. 

Fortunately, India is now experiencing 
excellent growing conditions resulting 
from an exceptionally good monsoon. 
This favorable weather plus the accumu- 
lative effect of agricultural policy re- 
forms have resulted in a prospective crop 
this year now estimated at 95 million 
tons as compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 89 million tons in 1964-65. 

However, even with a record crop 
India will need to import substantial 
quantities of foodgrains during 1968 
both to provide for the needs of its in- 
creasing population and to rebuild de- 
pleted stocks. 

The Indians are working hard to im- 
prove their foodgrain production to a 
point where they can become more 
nearly self-sufficient. The Government 
of India is giving high priority to acceler- 
ated agricultural development directed 
toward the time when food aid will no 
longer be required. 

As a condition of receiving continued 
food aid under Public Law 480, India is 
undertaking a score of self-help meas- 
ures to meet its food needs, such as in- 
creasing its fertilizer production, stream- 
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lining its transportation system to im- 
prove distribution, using improved varie- 
ties of rice and wheat and expanding 
acreage. In addition, India has stepped 
up its family planning program. 

During this time of accelerating agri- 
cultural development, India will continue 
to need our help and that of other coun- 
tries to meet its most urgent needs. This 
is being done now. I am pleased to note 
that Secretary Freeman’s announced 
plan indicates that the United States will 
continue to encourage other countries 
to provide needed assistance to food def- 
icit countries. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLE- 
MENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CEN- 
TERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
outstanding work that has been done in 
the slums of Caracas, Venezuela, by the 
National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, a private non- 
profit organization headquartered in 
New York. 

For the past several years, the National 
Federation of Settlements—NFS—has 
been endeavoring to improve living con- 
ditions in the slums—the barrios—of 
Caracas with considerable success. Under 
its leadership, communities have been 
organized in several barrios, and homes 
and community centers have been built 
with the financial support of the city of 
Caracas, the Venezuelan Foundation for 
Community Development, and the busi- 
ness community. 

It is with regret that I note that this 
project was terminated on October 31 
due to limitation of Alliance for Prog- 
ress funds, as I believe projects such as 
this represent a key element in the suc- 
cess of our aid to Latin America’s devel- 
opment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Daily News article of July 
28, 1967, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELF-HELP IN VENEZUELA—IMPROVEMENT 

PROJECT REACHES INTO THE BARRIOS 
(By Donald F. Bibeau) 

A few years ago Venezuelan officials recog- 
nized an eyesore which surrounded Caracas 
and other cities: the slum neighborhoods, 
or barrios, of migrated rural peasants. 

Mass unemployment, overpopulation, hun- 
ger, squalid living conditions sat on the 
cities’ doorstep. 

PROBLEM 

Venezuela secured assistance thru the 
Agency for International Development and 
invited the National Federation of Settle- 
ments (NFS) to work with them on the 
barrio problem. 

NPS—a private agency founded in 1911— 
specializes in improving neighborhood con- 
ditions. “Program” is everything the agency 
does in partnership with its neighbors to 
make the community a better place to live. 

A report last year covered the first two 
years of the “pilot project” in the barrios of 
Caracas, 

Because of success there the Venezuelan 
government requested Robert F. Hafey, of 
Springfield, Mass., to continue the project in 
the Northeast region of the country. 

Mr. Hafey’s work began by awakening the 
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responsibility in the residents of the barrios, 
and by helping them get organized. He was 
then able to draw in government and private 
resources aimed at improving conditions, 


TOGETHER 


“Once a community is brought together,” 
he says, “the people define their. needs and 
methods of implementing solutions, My job 
is to stay in the background giving sympa- 
thetic, friendly, professional advice. I do not 
direct or take the responsibility for a pro- 
gram. That's the local official’s job.” 

He worked in several barrios and on vari- 
ous programs. Some of the results: 

Barrio Camino Nueyo—committees of men, 
women and youth were formed to build 
homes. Twenty-four houses have been built. 
Plumbing will be installed and the homes 
will be ready for occupancy by fall 1967. 

Barrio Sucre—a community center has 
been built. The residents made the cement 
blocks that went into its construction. The 
government and the business community 
helped with finances and materials. There is 
discussion about starting a manufacturing 
co-operative. 

HOUSES READY 


Barrio Las Charas—eight houses have been 
completed. In March, 1967, the cornerstone 
was laid for a community center. When fin- 
ished it will be the largest in Venezuela— 
about the size of a football field—and it will 
serve several barrios. 

The center is being financed jointly by the 
local city government and the Venezuelan 
Foundation for Community Development. 
The barrio women have started a clothing 
co-operative. 

“The programs have demonstrated that 
previously unrelated residents can work to- 
gether in improving their conditions. The 
business community has shown interest by 
contributing skill and money,” said Mr. 
Hafey. 

But the NFS project now faces a crisis. The 
project is being phased out, AID has not re- 
newed the contract. The NFS staff will be 
withdrawn this fall. 

At this late date an unexpected source of 
help seems to be developing for the project: 
the amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966 known as Title IX. 

The new Title IX directs that... em- 
phasis shall be placed on assuring maximum 
participation in the task of economic devel- 
opment on the part of the people of the 
developing countries.” 


POTENTIAL 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
found that, The great potential for planning 
and implementation of development activi- 
ties, contained in the mass of the people of 
the developing countries, is still largely un- 
tapped.” 

The NFS project has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to get things done. Bob Hafey explains 
that time—and a lot of it—will be necessary 
to measure the long range success of the NFS 
project. 

“Most experts feel it takes three years to 
get a project rolling, and five to 10 years to 
evaluate it. By this standard the project 
should continue for several more years,” he 
said. 


MAN FACES MACHINE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an interview with Mr. G. Wil- 
liam Miller, published recently in the 
Washington Post, Mr. Miller, president 
of Textron, Inc., of Rhode Island, and an 
outgoing member of the National Coun- 
cil on the Humanities, discussed the im- 
pact of the humanities upon rapid social 
change in America. He is a most artic- 
ulate, imaginative, and creative member 
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of the business community, and I believe 
his comments merit inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No MytH: Man Faces MACHINE 


The story of the machine that eventually 
makes a servant its master is no myth to 
G. William Miller. 

He belleves that man's inventive mind has 
created a technology that is in danger of 
running berserk and molding him to its ends. 

Consequently, the president of Textron 
Inc., a mammoth business firm in Provi- 
dence, R.I., which grossed $1.4 billion last 
year and has 60,000 employees, thinks it is 
time for us all to decide where our knowl- 
edge is taking us while the direction is still 
reversible. 

Bill Miller was in Washington last week 
with a distinguished group of men and 
women who are examining these issues and 
doing something about them. The National 
Council on the Humanities, of which he is 
an outgoing member, met for two days to 
award $1 million in grants. (The National 
Council on the Humanities was formed two 
years ago under the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities Act, which es- 
tablished a similar council for the arts.) 

Since that time the Humanities Council 
has been attempting, with little fanfare and 
less money, to make Americans aware of the 
relevance of its disciplines, and humanism, 
to today’s issues, 

Rapid social change is the direct out- 
growth of rapid technological development 
and we are, Miller said, spending more today 
on research for everything from computers 
and weapons systems to insecticides and 
hybrid corn varieties ($25 billion) than we 
ever have before. 

Much of the social change that comes 
about is irreversible, Miller continued. The 
decline of the cities as manufacturing cen- 
ters is a simple outcome of big business’ 
needs for space, natural resources and other 
facilities which cities could not supply. 

But we should stop being so fatalistic 
about the inevitability of change, Miller 
thinks. 

“What we need now is an explosion of 
understanding so that instead of being gov- 
erned by the forces of change, we can con- 
trol them.” 

As for the effects on man’s nervous system 
of the noise created by supersonic jets, he 
said, “The designs of airplanes must adjust 
to man’s needs, rather than the reverse 

And medicine, he said, is a field in which 
moral judgments are imperative. “It’s not 
inconceivable that death will be optional 
within our lifetime, But is biological life, 
life?” His particular bete noire is the Ameri- 
can fondness for molding people of many 
different cultural and racial backgrounds to 
conform to a stereotype. 

Instead, he thinks we should be 
the most of the unique values such cultures 
have to offer, whether from Oriental, Latin 
American or African Negro sources. 

A nation in which a number of cultures 
can flourish side by side “can create a pro- 
totype to show the world how it can resolve 
its own conflicts,” he said. 

Miller continued, “I don’t believe it’s in- 
consistent for business to be concerned with 
wise management of a country’s resources. 
The exploitive days of big business ended 50 
years ago... 

“Nor is it inconsistent for business to be 
concerned with human and spiritual values, 
because it is in our long term interests. 

“If American cities are to disintegrate 
slowly, can business afford to sit back and 
watch it happen?” 

“Life has to have a meaning and it can't 
unless you relate it to culture, history, lit- 
erature and the basis for all the arts, and 
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develop an appreciation of the mind, the eye 
and the ear...” 


RAISE SOCIAL SECURITY—BUT 
TAKE IT EASY 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that I am in 
favor of increasing social security bene- 
fits for our Nation’s aged. I believe an in- 
crease is justified and necessary, but as I 
indicated when the Senate passed its ver- 
sion of the social security bill on Novem- 
ber 16, “this measure is highly inflation- 
ary, politically motivated and fraught 
with ominous implications.” I do support 
the more reasonable and modest version 
of the social security bill which was 
earlier passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The Senate bill is irresponsible in that 
it does not provide the necessary financ- 
ing to implement the increase in benefits, 
and it saddles the middle aged and 
young to pay for increases in benefits 
which they personally will never get. It 
is my hope that the conferees will accept 
the more moderate House bill, which is 
acceptable, sound, and in keeping with 
fiscal integrity. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, in an editorial 
dated November 27, 1967, clearly echoes 
my own views on this important legisla- 
tion. The editorial notes: 


Prices rise, benefits rise to pay the higher 
benefits, wages go up to pay the increased 
taxes, and prices rise again setting off an- 
other cycle. . Over ambitious programs 
such as those in the Senate bill will do great 
damage now and in the future. It is time 
to stop playing footsy with inflation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Nov. 27, 1967] 
Ratse SOCIAL SECURITY—BuT TAKE Ir Easy 


Because of inflation Social Security checks 
now going to millions of Americans no longer 
buy life’s necessities. 

In attempting to bring benefits into line 
with economic reality, both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate have passed 
new Social Security legislation which now is 
before a conference committee. 

A record $1,200,000,000 increase in benefits 
to 23,800,000,000 Social Security recipients 
would be provided by the Senate bill. This is 
four billion dollars more than the measure 
approved by the House last summer, 

The Senate bill provides the largest in- 
crease in benefits and taxes in the 31 years 
since Social Security was started. It gives a 
15 per cent across the board increase in pay- 
ments compared to 12% per cent in the 
House version. In addition, the Senate bill 
contains so many “extras” that Senator 
Spessard Holland (D-Fla.) said it “looks 
like a Thanksgiving turkey with so much 
stuffing it couldn’t be absorbed.” 

Fresident Johnson, however, called the 
Senate bill “a major victory for millions of 
American families” and Acting Secretary Wil- 
bur J. Cohen of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare said it marks the 
largest single step ever made toward lifting 
Americans out of poverty.” 

We wonder. 

Assuming the resulting compromise bill 
offers benefits and tax rates about midway 
between the House bill and the more gen- 
erous Senate version, American workers and 
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the companies that employ them can expect 
to pay substantially increased and constantly 
expanding Social Security taxes for years to 
come. The main burden will fall on middle 
income wage earners, although all consumers 
will ultimately bear the added costs through 
higher prices. 

Social Security, like other segments of 
the economy, is caught up in the inflation 
spiral and pending legislation, even the rela- 
tively modest House bill, will further con- 
tribute to the very evil that has made in- 
creases in benefits and taxes necessary. 

This will be accomplished by the simple 
(and classic) device of paying out more 
money than is collected in taxes. Extra 
benefits provided in the Senate bill for 1968, 
‘69, and 70, for instance, are expected to 
exceed extra taxes levied in the same years 
by 1.9 billion, 3.2 billion and 3.1 billion dol- 
lars, respectively, piping a total of more 
than 8 billion dollars into an economy 
already plagued by an excess of money over 

oods 


Even the obvious solution—raising Social 
Security taxes to equal cost of new benefits 
right now—carries the seeds of inflation. 
As the minority report of the Senate Finance 
Committee noted, “Employes must and do 
think in terms of take-home pay. Added 
Social Security taxes and any other factor 
that affects take-home pay have a bearing 
on wage demands and wage contracts.” 

And so it goes. Prices rise, benefits rise to 
meet them, taxes rise to pay the higher 
benefits, wages go up to pay the increased 
taxes and prices rise again setting off another 
cycle. 

We cannot deny that present Social Secu- 
rity payments are, in most cases, inadequate 
in terms of what they will buy. We offer two 
suggestions for ultimately working out the 
Social Security puzzle. 

First, realistic increases in benefits and 
taxes to pay for them must be made now to 
relieve immediate inadequacy. Second, the 
government must take immediate steps to 
halt inflation before rising costs wipe out 
these increases. 

The Tribune believes the House bill offers 
the greatest hope of realizing these goals. 
Over-ambitious programs like that of the 
Senate will do great damage, now and in the 
future. It is time to stop playing footsy with 
inflation. 


L. B. J. PROVIDES NEW HOPE FOR 
THE NATION’S RETARDED 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt once said that the 
worth of a nation consists not so much 
in what it does for those who already 
have much, but in what it does for those 
who have little. 

The greatness of a President is also 
shown in his compassion for those who 
can help themselves the least. 

President Johnson’s consistent and 
persistent efforts to help the poor, the 
helpless, and the handicapped are to be 
highly commended. 

Today, the President signed the new- 
est extension of the Mental Retardation 
Act. 

Mental retardation, as the President 
noted in his remarks, was a subject which 
no one really wanted to talk about just 
a few short years ago. 

But, now the Nation has been mobi- 
lized by a group of courageous men and 
women to act and to act sympathetically 
on behalf of the retarded. Government 
has demonstrated its full intention to 
play a new and more vigorous role in 
combating mental retardation, and pro- 
viding facilities for therapy and help. 
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The Mental Retardation Act provides 
new funds for construction of facilities 
for the retarded, and will be a signal of 
hope especially for 2 million seriously 
retarded children. 

This is a responsible act which I am 
happy to endorse. And I congratulate 
all those who have been associated with 
this compassionate effort throughout the 
years and in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks made by President Johnson at the 
signing of the bill at the White House 
on December 4 be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPon SIGNING 
H.R. 6430—MeENTAL RETARDATION BILL 

Mrs. Humphrey, Secretary Gardner, distin- 
guished Members of the Senate and the 
House, Chairman Staggers and other very 
able Members of the Congress and members 
of the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We are very happy this morning, Mrs. 
Johnson and I, to welcome all of you here to 
the East Room of the White House. This is 
the poor man’s wedding chapel. 

That is one of the fringe benefits of the 
Presidency. You can have a wedding here in 
the house and no one in the country really 
thinks it is cheap. Actually, we decided to 
have the wedding here because of one of my 
most recent experiences in a church. 

For the information of any who 
this as a political year, I want it on the record 
in advance that we are still, Mrs, Johnson and 
I, personally paying for Luci’s wedding. How- 
ever, that is no excuse for deficit financing, 
after all, and there is no truth whatever in 
the story that George Woods resigned because 
I asked him for a small wedding loan for 
Lynda’s wedding. 

Of course, I do feel a little better that I 
have a real, warm friend over at the World 
Bank these days. 

After spending all day yesterday baby- 
sitting and tasting the wedding cake and 
giving some very high fashion counsel about 
bridesmaids’ gowns and hair-dos, I hope that 
all of you understand that I feel relieved to 
come here this morning and to turn 
back to the Nation’s business, particularly to 
sign some very vital legislation. 

One of the first, and one of the most impor- 
tant bills that I signed as President was the 
Mental Retardation Act of 1963 which was 
passed under the leadership and guidance and 
strong support of President Kennedy. 

Not many years ago mental retardation was 
a subject that no one really wanted to talk 
about. It was shrouded in fear and shame 
and ignorance. Then a very small handful of 
courageous women like Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Sargent Shriver and Mrs. Hubert 
Humphrey took up the cudgels to see if they 
couldn’t ask the American people to help 
them search for the understanding of the 
cause of mental retardation, and what the 
American people could do about it. 

Slowly, the idea grew that with encourage- 
ment and with training, mentally retarded 
children could be brought around to leading 
rather useful lives. 

The national government was then pri- 
marily interested and started a movement 
to try to stir all the people of America to ac- 
tion in this very important field. 

I think we have made considerable prog- 
ress since 1963. Yet, I think we should know 
that there still are a million and a half re- 
tarded Americans who are without any com- 
munity support whatever. There are many 
millions more who need care who don’t get 
it. 

Three-fourths of the retarded in this coun- 
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try who do receive residential care receive 
this residential care in old, dilapidated build- 
ings, buildings that are more than 50 years 
old. That is where three-fourths of the chil- 
dren are taken care of, 

The waiting lines for residential care are 
expanding year after year. They are growing 
longer and longer. Some children today must 
wait as long as five or six years to be re- 
ceived. 

We have less than half the specialists that 
we really need to provide care and training. 

Although we have come a long way toward 
dispelling the medieval mystery that sur- 
rounded retardation, we still care for thou- 
sands in facilities that are really not much 
better than medieval. 

We have asked some of our ablest citizens, 
the medical men and laymen, to probe the 
causes of retardation, to tell us what can 
be done to prevent it, and guide us in caring 
for those who have been afflicted. 

At this point, I want to pay a special 
tribute to the members of the President’s 
Committee on Mental Retardation. I doubt if 
there has ever been a committee that has 
approached the subject with more dedication, 
and I hope to say, when their labors have 
been concluded, that there has never been 
one that was more effective. 

The fact is, we are still far behind. We 
are tragically behind in building schools that 
could help. This bill that Congress has 
brought to me today will help build some of 
the facilities needed. Thousands of children 
will benefit from it. It will mean the differ- 
ence between darkness and just a ray of 

‘ht. 

This bill is an achievement for the Nation. 
It is a signal of hope for millions of Ameri- 
cans and it is addressed to at least 2 million 
seriously retarded children. In great part, 
these people have not been crippled by the 
errors of nature; they have been stunted, 
rather, by the errors of man. Their minds 
suffer from the culture of poverty, physical 
or spiritual poverty, into which they were 
all born. 

Members of the President's Committee have 
told me about millions of children who are 
born with normal capacities who emerge from 
impoverished homes and schools and these 
experts have shown me maps I wish each 
member of the Congress could see, each mem- 
ber of the Chambers of Commerce and labor 
organizations could see. These maps show 
each case of retardation and they locate it 
with a green pin. 

In the suburbs the pins are quite scattered. 
You see one here, and then another one over 
there. Downtown the pins are in a clump. 
They are much closer together. In the inner 
city and teeming ghettos, the pins cluster 
to form a solid green mass, 

On these maps that I have seen, the ghetto 
areas are where the green pins are. Those 
areas are completely green. They look like a 
good pasture in the springtime when we have 
had a lot of rain. These areas need attention. 
These clusters of green pins signify the men- 
tal inadequacy of these poor, unfortunate 
people who need our help. 

Retardation may afflict a child not only 
before he is born, but afterwards. It may be 
a blow of nature or it may be the result of 
countless human blows. In either event, the 
Nation suffers as the child suffers and, of 
course, as his family bears an unbearable 
burden. In either event, I think it is clearly 
the obligation of the Nation to act to relieve 
this suffering. It is our obligation to do more 
than we are doing. 

That is the point I want to make. We are 
not doing enough, We must do more. We are 
going to do more. 

Today we have come here to begin an effort 
to care for some of those who have suffered 


most grievously. Our goal is a society where 
children born with a chance for a full life 


shall truly have it. This is another step in 
that platform that we are building. 
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For what all of you have done—and no one 
invited himself to this meeting—those who 
have been active in this effort and who have 
shown a conscience and a leadership are 
here this morning, and to those, my friends, 
who have inspired these efforts, have pro- 
vided this leadership, on behalf of the 200 
million people of this Nation, I say for what 
you have done, well done; for what you are 
going to do, I am extremely curious and 
very anxious. I will be waiting and I will 
be helping in any way I can. 

Thank each and every one of you. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER CALLS 
NEWS CONFERENCE PRESIDENT'S 
FINEST HOUR 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
San Francisco Examiner has beautifully 
summed up the editorial sentiment of 
the Nation’s newspapers by stating that 
the President's news conference may go 
down in history as his own finest hour.“ 

As the Examiner notes, no President 
save Abraham Lincoln has had to 
shoulder the pressures to which Presi- 
dent Johnson is subjected and no Presi- 
dent has borne them so well. 

In straight-forward terms, the Presi- 
dent thoroughly discussed every major is- 
sue, foreign and domestic, facing the 
American Nation. With enormous self- 
possession and compelling logic, he de- 
fended his administration’s admirable 
record over the past 4 years and in the 
process devasted the arguments of his 
bitterest critics. 

President Johnson displayed all the at- 
tributes which have distinguished Amer- 
ica’s greatest leaders, courage of convic- 
tion in the face of criticism; determina- 
tion to place the public interest above 
transient popularity; and a dynamic vi- 
sion of a better tomorrow for the Nation 
and the world. 

The Examiner sums up the emotional 
feeling so many Americans experienced 
in watching the President’s performance 
in stating, “no fair-minded American 
can doubt for a moment that this was 
a display of leadership in our very best 
tradition.” 

This truly was the President’s finest 
hour. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp the excellent editorial from 
the San Francisco Examiner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 21, 
1967] 
L. B. J. IN ACTION 

Lyndon Johnson’s press conference on Fri- 
day may go down in history as his own finest 
hour. No fair-minded American who wit- 
nessed his enormous self-possession on tele- 
vision, or who has read the compelling words 
he spoke with such restrained authority, can 
doubt for a moment that this was a display 
of leadership in our very best tradition. 

Probably no President with the exception 
of Lincoln has had to undergo the enormous 


pressures to which Mr, Johnson is being sub- 
jected. Yet here, in the East Room of the 
White House, he not only successfully faced 
and answered the representatives of some 
of his bitterest critics—he did so with wit, 
vigor and devastating logic. 

What the President did, primarily, was to 
piace in proper perspective the barrage of 
criticism being directed at him over the Viet- 
nam war. He noted with no false modesty 
that every other war-time President had to 
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endure similar violent dissent by those who 
would prefer compromise to the pain of 
battle for the right. And he made it unmis- 
takably clear, again with no false modesty, 
that he thinks in the end he will emerge 
with the honors now accorded those once- 
maligned predecessors. 

The words spoken extemporaneously by 
President Johnson were the words of an 
American patriot. They also were the words 
of a suffering but fron-willed leader who will 
never be swayed from doing the right as he 
sees it. It is not too much to say that there 
was a grandeur and certain majesty to them, 
and in the appearance of the man who spoke 
them, 


FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEAN ACHESON DOUBTS UNITED 
STATES WILL BE ABLE TO NEGO- 
TIATE “WAY OUT OF VIETNAM” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
are strong reasons to believe that Dean 
Acheson, former Secretary of State, is 
right in being dubious about the suc- 
cess of talks to bring an end to the con- 
flict in Vietnam. 

Yesterday in a television interview 
with four college students, Mr. Acheson 
spoke from experience on this subject. 
I ask unanimous consent that the cover- 
age of this program, as carried in to- 
day’s New York Times, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1967] 
ACHESON DvuBIous oF TALKS ON War—Sayrs 
UNITED STATES Must CONVINCE For oF 

FAILURE IN VIETNAM 


(By John Sibley) 


Dean Acheson, the former Secretary of 
State, asserted last night there was no pos- 
sibility of negotiating our way out of Viet- 
nam.” 

The only way to end the war, he said in a 
television discussion, is to convince the Com- 
munists that their effort has failed. 

“Too many people have a completely wrong 
idea of negotiation as conceived of by the 
Communists and as conceived of by us—a 
different idea,“ Mr. Acheson asserted. 

“With us, negotiation is a David Harum 
business in which both parties want to reach 
a result and each one wants to get a slight 
advantage in reaching a predetermined re- 
sult—sale of a horse, end of a war, whatever 
it may be.” 

REDS’ AIMS DESCRIBED 


“The Communists have a Clausewitz idea 
toward negotiation. Karl von Clausewitz was 
an 18th-century Prussian general and mili- 
tary writer. Negotiation is war carried out by 
other means, and what they hope to do in a 
negotiation is not to bring about peace, but 
to disadvantage somebody in the course of a 
war, separate you from your allies, cause you 
domestic trouble at home, and so forth.” 

The 74-year-old former Secretary, who 
served under President Harry S. Truman, 
voiced his views in a two-hour interview with 
four college students on the Public Broad- 
casting Laboratory on Channel 13. 

“In all the experience I have had with the 
Communists,” he said, “negotiation never 
preceded a settlement or got anywhere.” He 
said this experience included the Communist 
operations against Greece, the Berlin block- 
ade and the Korean war. 

Turning to the war in Vietnam, he said: 

“When the Communists feel that this ef- 
fort has not succeeded, they will stop the 
effort. But if they get to talking with us, 
then we get on this eternal flypaper, in 
which half the United States will be nego- 
tiating for them.” 
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One of the students then asked: “If nego- 
tiation isn’t a realistic possibility, how will 
we ever get out of Vietnam?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Acheson, they just 
stop. This is what they did in Korea. They 
just stopped. After a while they got tired of 
it. After a while they just got tired of it in 
Berlin. After a while they got tired of the 
guerrilla warfare in Greece. After a while 
they got tired of the pressure in Turkey. 

“They just stop. They don’t negotiate a 
stop. There's a lot of talk connected with it, 
but it’s not a negotiation.” 

Regarding the Berlin situation, he said: 
“The negotiation really came to nothing. It 
was merely a dialectical prelude to their 
doing what they were going to do anyway, 
which was stopping.” 

Asked how the United States could hasten 
this desire to stop, Mr. Acheson replied: 

“Do everything that is necessary to weaken 
the enemy in that particular military battle, 
As you weaken them, and as they do want 
to stop, indicate that as they stop, this par- 
ticular weapon will be less used or not used 
at all. 

“You don't have to talk to them about it. 
You just have to do it. 


A JOHNSON SUPPORTER 
Mr. Acheson proclaimed himself a strong 
supporter of President Johnson and of Sec- 


retary of State Dean Rusk, whom he had 
recommended to President Kennedy for the 


t. 

His only criticism of Mr. Johnson, he said, 
was that the President devoted too much 
energy to placating opponents of his Viet- 
nam policy. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 710, H.R, 7819, the unfin- 
ished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance to schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disas- 
ter; and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding rule VIII, the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio may be allowed to pro- 
ceed out of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN AND 
WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
SHOULD NOT BE DENIED BENE- 
FITS OF TRADE WITH EASTERN 
EUROPE 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
England, West Germany, France, Italy, 
and other European countries have en- 
joyed economic prosperity largely be- 
cause of trade with Communist nations 
in Eastern Europe. American business- 
men are not permitted to engage in 
much of this trade. They are losing mar- 
kets which soon may be of much greater 
value, 

Commerce between Eastern Europe 
and the non-Communist world is grow- 
ing tremendously. Total trade—exports 
and imports—climbed from $2.29 billion 
in 1953 to almost $14 billion in 1966. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1966 this trade has grown 
at an average annual rate of 15.6 per- 
cent. Eastern Europe has become a major 
market for industrial products and for 
consumer goods. Many economists pre- 
dict a business boom in Communist Eu- 
rope within 5 years. The United States 
has deprived millions of American work- 
ers and many thousands of industrialists 
of the gains of this growing market by 
our restrictions. Why should we Ameri- 
cans stand on the sidelines while Canada, 
Great Britain, and West Germany trade 
a ae scale with Communist coun- 

es 

Ohio industrialists have often called 
on me seeking assistance when they have 
lost contracts with Communist countries 
to our allies for nonstrategic materials 
because of our arbitrary policies against 
such trade. Washington bureaucrats also 
create delays and interpose redtape 
making it more difficult for American 
producers to compete effectively. Trade 
would be an effective means of advanc- 
ing the cause of peace and the improving 
of living conditions for people the world 
over. Furthermore, increased trade be- 
tween East and West will certainly ac- 
celerate the policies in Poland, Rumania, 
and other Communist nations toward 
greater independence from the Soviet 
Union. 

Yugoslavia, for example, is not a Soviet 
satellite. But if American businessmen 
were permitted to freely engage in trade 
with Tito’s Yugoslavia, that would be an 
illustration of another Communist coun- 
try that would become even less depend- 
ent upon the Soviet Union than it has 
been during recent years. 

Mr. President, Congress should liber- 
alize present trade restrictions which 
discriminate against American business- 
men and working men and women. This 
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would be another step in that long jour- 
ney toward peace. I am hopeful that 
when Congress meets in January, one of 
the first legislative proposals on our 
agenda will be the enactment of legisla- 
tion to liberalize present restrictions on 
American businessmen and industrialists 
on trading with nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. The longer we delay in doing so, 
the greater the loss in potential income 
to American farmers, American business- 
men and to the working men and women 
of our Nation, to whom we desire to ac- 
cord steady employment and economic 
security. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
teday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, 
by extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance in schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act which we have before us in this 
bill—H.R. 7819—is one of the most sig- 
nificant pieces of legislation to be con- 
sidered in this session of Congress. For 
the more than 50 million school age chil- 
dren in the United States, this bill sig- 
nifies the concern we have for their fu- 
ture and for that of the Nation. In my 
own State of Texas, this bill means in- 
creased opportunity for the almost 3 mil- 
lion children of school age who represent 
27 percent of our almost 11 million popu- 
lation. 

In monetary terms, title I of this bill 
alone will mean more than $83 million 
to Texas. I am pleased that the commit- 
tee retained my amendment of last year 
to the title I formula, which allows a 
State’s allotment to be based on one-half 
of the national average expenditure per 
pupil in those States which have an 
average per pupil expenditure of less than 
the national average. This improvement 
in the formula gives a more equitable dis- 
tribution than simply matching the ex- 
penditures of a State, but I am still de- 
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sirous of further improvement in the 
formula to give States with low per capita 
incomes, such as my home State, their 
fair share. 

This subject was developed in colloquy 
on the floor last week between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon and me, 
pointing out that under the old formula, 
in Appalachia and some other areas, the 
allocation per child in each district last 
year was a little over $100, while in some 
of the richest counties in the Nation the 
allocation for each child was over $400. 

It was also developed in that colloquy 
that under this bill’s formula, the chil- 
dren in the poorer States in per capita 
income will receive at a minimum the 
national average which is around $255. 
This would more than double the amount 
allocated to some children in the poorer 
States of the Nation. The children in the 
poorer States would receive twice as 
much per child as under the old law, and 
this is a vast improvement. 

In my opinion, the old law, under 
which the allocation per child in the 
richer areas was in some instances four 
times that in the poorer areas, contained 
the worst formula I have ever seen in a 
Federal bill for the distribution of funds 
for the purpose of alleviating distress in 
poorer areas. This measure applies to 
families in the poverty bracket only, and 
to allow the larger amount of money to 
the richest areas is a negation of the 
stated purpose of the law. 

I also support the provision which was 
added to the formula which insures that 
no county will receive less Han its allo- 
cation last year. We all know the diffi- 
culty which our local schools have in 
planning on the basis of money which 
they have not received from the Federal 
Government, and I believe that this sav- 
ings provision will help to avoid upset- 
ting the budgets of local educational 
agencies for this year. 

Mr. President, the complaint is wide- 
spread about the failure of Congress to 
pass these laws early enough in the year 
before the school year begins, in Septem- 
ber. We are considering this measure in 
December, and the school year began in 
September. This has a very upsetting ef- 
fect on the budgets of the local school 
districts. They do not know what plans 
to make. So there is a provision in this 
bill stating that no county will receive 
less than it received last year, so each 
county will know that there will not be 
a reduction in funds. 

There are other provisions of this bill 
that are of particular interest and bene- 
fit to my home State. For instance, the 
adoption of the pinpoint disaster amend- 
ment, which authorizes a loan program 
for replacement of school facilities if 
they are destroyed by fire, flood, hurri- 
cane, earthquake, storm, or other catas- 
trophe, is especially important to Texas. 
We have only recently suffered extensive 
disaster from Hurricane Beulah, which 
caused our State to be declared a dis- 
aster area by the President. 

The early estimates of the damage 
done by Hurricane Beulah were $1 bil- 
lion. I saw the water standing at the 
middle of windows of the school buildings 
there, and it remained there for days, 
until the school desks fell apart and the 
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walls bulged from the weight of the water. 
It pushed out stucco walls and wooden 
walls and other types of walls. These 
buildings must be rebuilt. 

Yet, there is no comparable program 
for an individual school that is destroyed 
by an isolated tornado. This provision 
creates such a needed program. 

This bill also includes my Chamizal 
amendment, to give relief to those school 
districts which had a sudden increase in 
school enrollment because of the reloca- 
tion of families caused by the Chamizal 
Treaty. 

This involves an area along the Rio 
Grande River, between El Paso and 
Juarez, which was the subject of dispute 
between Mexico and the United States 
for many years. 

An agreement was reached between 
President John F. Kennedy, when he 
visited Mexico City in 1962, and President 
Lopez Mateos, of Mexico, to settle the 
controversy. The settlement thereafter 
was carried out by President Johnson and 
President Mateos. I was at El Paso with 
them in 1964, when President Mateos and 
President Johnson agreed to carry out 
the agreement made by President Ken- 
nedy and President Mateos. 

This action finally culminated in El 
Paso by President Diaz Ordaz, of Mexico, 
and President Johnson on October 28 
of this year, when they met at the great 
monument to the peaceful settlement of 
a century-old dispute between the two 
nations which had worsened the rela- 
tions not only between Mexico and the 
United States but between all of Latin 
America and this Nation as well. 

As a result, hundreds of school chil- 
dren from the Chamizal part of the 
Chamizal zone in south El Paso were dis- 
located. Most of them moved down the 
Rio Grande, southeasterly, into a small 
district, which experienced a sudden in- 
crease in school population, without the 
means to take care of it. 

This amendment will give effect to a 
similar provision which was passed last 
year but was frustrated by a rider on the 
appropriations bill, which cut off the 
money. As a result of the amendment, 
the relocated children will be included 
in a school district’s entitlement for fed- 
erally affected area funds. 

The amendment to provide technical 
assistance to rural areas is especially 
relevant to the problems of Texas. This 
provision would provide an additional 
$114 million to my dissemination of in- 
formation amendment of last year to 
assist rural school districts in qualifying 
for Federal programs which would bene- 
fit them. 

After my amendment was put into the 
bill last year, it was thwarted by the 
Office of Education, which did not re- 
quest funds for this year. The distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], who is a member of our 
committee, adds a provision to the 
amendment this year. 

The amendment provides that in the 
small rural districts the Office of Edu- 
cation will explain the provisions of the 
law and help the school district. Those 
districts do not have trained personnel 
or accountants to fill out applications for 
grants. They are sent a 150-page direc- 
tive and are told to file an application. 
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My amendment of last year—known 
as the dissemination of information 
amendment—and the amendment of 
Senator RANDOLPH this year provide as- 
sistance for the smaller districts in filing 
their applications. First, to tell them if 
they are entitled to Federal funds. Some 
of the smaller and poorer districts do not 
have sufficient money to go through the 
complicated procedures of determining if 
they are qualified for the funds. 

This amendment would remedy that 
situation. It tells the Office of Education 
that they must do this. In many in- 
stances these districts do not have the 
personnel and expertise to apply for Fed- 
eral programs which would improve their 
schools. This is an excellent addition to 
provide them the assistance they need 
and to allow them to share in the educa- 
tional revolution now occurring in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, within the last 4 or 5 
years I spoke with the president of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. He said that 
never in the history of the human race 
has there been such an explosion of 
learning as has taken place in the United 
States and which has bloomed to its 
height in the last 10 years—never in the 
history of the world, He said: 

At Encyclopaedia Britannica we have to 
change 10 million out of 37 or 38 million 
words to describe the new way of living be- 
cause things change so fast. 


For instance there is an entire new 
field of scientific terminology which is 
used in our daily lives. Our lives and the 
way we are living are changing so fast 
that this is the situation we face. 

Mr. President, that is one of the rea- 
sons why we need the Federal money at 
the different levels of our educational 
effort. 

This bill also contains money for a 
major bilingual education program. I ad- 
dressed myself to that portion of the bill 
last Friday, and I shall not repeat that 
now. It is in the Record. We had two 
volumes of hearings on the bill intro- 
duced last January. This is the first 
bilingual educational bill introduced in 
either branch of Congress. 

Our special Subcommittee on Bi- 
lingual Eduaction was set up with the 
foresight of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and with the 
concurrence and approval of the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
is the chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee. 

Under that special subcommittee we 
held hearings, as I narrated last Friday, 
in Texas, California, New York City, and 
Washington, D.C. The cosponsors in- 
cluded the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Education, both 
Senators from California, both Senators 
from Texas, and both Senators from New 
York, regardless of party. Those are the 
three States where the greatest number 
of Spanish-speaking people are. 

(At this point, Mr. Harris assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am looking at page 
54 of the report. Am I correct that the 
cost of the bilingual program will be $15 
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million in 1968, $30 million in 1969, and 
$40 million in 1970? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. As the Senator knows, this is 
not a sufficient amount of money to take 
care of this bilingual educational pro- 
gram. However, we did not provide 
money for bilingual programs every- 
where they are needed. This is a pilot 
program to develop programs in the 
most needed areas. We hope that these 
programs can then be utilized by other 
schools. This is a new area for American 
education and there is a large need for 
programs. 

We intend to have constant evalua- 
tion of these programs. I am glad that 
the Senator has brought up this point. 
That amount of money would not pro- 
vide for bilingual education everywhere it 
is needed, but we want to be certain that 
programs are done properly, and that 
they achieve the desired results. We 
have proceeded carefully to provide 
money for a limited number of pilot 
projects so that the money is not care- 
lessly spent. 

Even though this is a modest amount 
of money, this will have a measure of 
beneficial impact on the areas of Texas 
and the Southwestern States where the 
mother language of millions of children 
in their homes is not English. 

If these children are to have a fair 
chance in life, and if the child is to have 
a full opportunity to accomplish what- 
ever his drive and intellect indicates 
they must be given the opportunity. The 
purpose of the measure is to make them 
bilingually literate in their mother 
tongues and the national language. 

Mr, President, the total impact of this 
bill on my home State of Texas would be 
substantial. In laying down the bill and 
its description, the senior Senator from 
Oregon has described what the bill would 
do for the Nation. I shall not repeat that 
description. I shall only indicate what 
it means to one State. 

Although this bill is being enacted 
under a ceiling appropriation of $1.2 
billion for title I, the benefits to Texas 
are revealed by the following table which 
shows the amounts which Texas would 
receive under the various titles this 
year: 

Texas allotments under Senate version of 


H.R. 7819 for fiscal year 1968 (based on 
appropriations) 


eee ee eee a tt ci $83, 618, 160 
Administration 834, 682 
Local education agencies 70, 812, 118 
„ ieee li ccae 11, 971, 860 

Migratory programs 10, 433, 192 

Juvenile delinquency 561, 237 

Handicappedd = 848, 750 
Dependent and neglected 

Salden 128, 181 

5, 600, 000 

12, 800, 000 

1, 080, 000 

S 103, 098, 160 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record at 
this point the table for 1969, 1970, and 
1971, which show the authorizations un- 
der the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tables indicating the amounts authorized for 
Teras for fiscal years of 1969, 1970, and 
1971 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 (AUTHORIZATIONS) 


"THe Te a eee US $189, 465, 492 
o LS EES, EI T A cea 9, 620, 956 
A TV 29, 022, 686 
Title V: 
SS ae TNS E a 3,244, 452 
aaa I Re e a A e S e, 447, 992 
N maa 231, 792, 578 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 (AUTHORIZATIONS) 
( 198, 941, 342 
Ta Mannan 10, 995, 379 
SOTA EGGS n r eee 30, 422, 389 
Title V 
AHA 3, 244, 452 
ro a AES We 447, 992 
P 244, 051, 554 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1971 (AUTHORIZATIONS) 
F 208, 891, 870 
r AAA Sa AR > 12, 369, 801 
“ cee. ence 31, 822, 680 
Title V: 
Parti a SS eee eee 3, 447, 230 
.. 4 597, 822 
ee ee eee ee et 257, 128, 903 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the tables will show the totals increasing 
appreciably as the cost of overseas com- 
mitments in wars declines. We will be 
able to put in this bill what the Nation 
needs. For example, in my State in fiscal 
year 1969, instead of the 1968 level of 
$103 million, the amount would be $231 
million. The amount goes up correspond- 
ingly all over the Nation, to show what 
we envision in connection with the bill. 

Mr. President, in stating the purpose 
of the bill, I wish to point out one item 
of $848,000 for handicapped children. In 
my opinion, the small amount for handi- 
capped children is one of the weakest 
points of the bill. 

Mr. President, it has been shown that 
this year out of 50 million schoolchildren 
in this Nation of school age, ages 5 
through 17, 10 million were found to be 
from impoverished families. In other 
words, about 20 percent of our school- 
age children come from families in the 
poverty bracket. It is interesting how 
closely educational deprivation follows 
poverty. There are not many families in 
the poverty brackets who get the best 
schooling in elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, or high schools. Nearly all of 
this money in this bill is for those chil- 
dren from economically deprived homes. 

Out of that number of 50 million chil- 
dren there are 5 million handicapped 
children. There are 5 million children 
with mental retardation or physical 
handicaps, or one-tenth of all children 
of school age in America. 

We have in this bill a somewhat minor 
amount of money for these purposes. I 
think that is one of the great weak- 
nesses of the bill. If we have 10 million 
children from economically deprived 
families and 5 million children who are 
handicapped, we need to put more money 
into the handicapped program because 
there is required special teachers and 
techniques. 

The average teacher can teach a child 
from an economically deprived home, but 
a teacher cannot teach the handicapped 
child without special education. 

Mr. President, the evidence shows 
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that it takes three or four times the 
money to train a handicapped child than 
it does to train a child from a poverty 
family in a poverty-stricken district, 
without special education. It costs more 
money. Yet, we are putting very little 
money in this bill for the handicapped 
children. This program needs more 
money. 

The end product is not merely giving 
that child an opportunity in life and it 
is not merely enriching the child, but it 
is also enriching the Nation, because with 
special training these people can make a 
real contribution that they could not 
otherwise make. 

In some areas we find that deaf chil- 
dren receiving the proper training oper- 
ate more efficiently than those who can 
hear. This was demonstrated at the In- 
ternal Revenue Center in Austin, Tex. 
Under authority of the President’s mes- 
sage to help the handicapped, they took 
graduates from deaf schools in Austin, 
Tex., and although the Internal Revenue 
Center was reluctant to take them, after 
they had had the special training to run 
computers, they agreed to take some. 
After the first year, the Internal Revenue 
Center was begging for more. These deaf 
children had a lower percentage of error 
than those who could hear. 

They could sit at the machines and 
inasmuch as they could not hear they 
were not distracted by unwelcome 
sounds. They were able to concentrate 
on their work with no distractions to 
annoy them and, therefore, they were 
able to work much more efficiently than 
other workers. 

This illustrates how, with proper train- 
ing, those who are handicapped can be an 
asset to the country. With our growing 
technology, if we train these people 
properly, the whole Nation will gain. In- 
stead of these people being charges on 
their families and on the public, we will 
be able to make them assets to their 
families and to the Nation. 

So, that is the weakest point in the 
legislation. We all know what the budget 
problems are. We all know the drain on 
our resources because of the war ovef- 
seas. This is a very modest amount of 
money for the great problem of giving 
the next generation an opportunity 
which now goes only to some of our chil- 
dren. Now we want to see that every 
child gets that opportunity in life—not 
70 percent, but 100 percent. 

As the present and the next generation 
grow up, we will find our country greatly 
improved as a result of opportunities for 
100 percent of our people. 

Mr. President, I want to voice my 
wholehearted support for this important 
legislation. As a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education, this is now the 10th 
year I have had the privilege of working 
on education bills, beginning with being 
a cosponsor of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958. 

Mr. President, I have taken the time 
to review some of these problems, which 
constitute only a small percentage of 
the major provisions in the bill, but they 
are indicative of the need for enactment 
of the pending bill at this time. 

I should now like to pay tribute to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. He 
deserves great credit for the skill, ability, 
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and knowledge which he has combined 
ae work to forge this worthwhile 

This bill is one of the great monu- 
ments to the brilliant leadership of the 
senior Senator from Oregon. This is a 
deserved tribute to him. In fact, if I took 
time to account for all that he has done 
on the Subcommittee on Education, I 
would use up all the time reserved for 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] very much for taking the 
floor this morning and making the re- 
marks he did on the bilingual amend- 
ment, which is the Yarborough amend- 
ment. I called him and asked him if he 
would take that matter up first because 
I had to go to the Supreme Court to 
move the admission of a very able lawyer 
from Portland, Oreg., Mr. Victor C. 
Hefferin. 

I want the Senator from Texas to know 
that I not only thank him for the unfail- 
ing cooperation which he always extends 
to me as a member of my subcommittee, 
but I also want to reinforce what he said 
in respect to the bilingual amendment. 

It is a sorely needed amendment for 
all the reasons that the Senator from 
Texas brought out. I would only capsule 
it by saying that we need to carry out our 
obligations to the boys and girls from 
bilingual homes, or from the homes in 
which a language other than English 
predominates, that we need to make 
them bilingual, and that one of the best 
ways to make them bilingual is to see to 
it that we get language education to the 
children from those homes so that they 
may become effective teachers of their 
parents, effective teachers of their rela- 
tives—who frequently live in the same 
home, and effective teachers of their 
brothers and sisters not yet in school or 
on their way to growing up within the 
home. 

I am pleased to tell the Senate that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas came to the floor without objec- 
tion being voiced by any Senator. I am 
sure that when we finally pass upon the 
bill it will receive the same vote of con- 
fidence in the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am looking at page 
53 of the report, and I should like to re- 
ceive from the Senator from Oregon 
either confirmation or rejection of my 
understanding of what the cost of the bill 
will be for the years 1968, 1969, 1970, 
and 1971. That is, for the year 1968, the 
increased cost over the 1967 program will 
be $243,884,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, that is what the 
statistics on authorizations show. We are 
doing much more, in addition, under the 
promulgated program, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For 1969, the cost will 
be $4,384,000,000 over the 1967 program. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct in part. 
But since it is an extension of a con- 
tinuing program—title I for example 
is increased from $2.6 billion of fiscal 
year 1968 by $100 million to make the 
$2.7 billion authorization for fiscal year 
1969—this is not a total increase. It is 
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still not enough, but the amount is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In 1970, it will be 
$4,660,000,000 over the 1967 program. 

Mr. MORSE. The authorization for 
fiscal year 1970 would be $4.66 billion; for 
fiscal year 1968 it is $3.9 billion so our 
increase for fiscal year 1970 is $700 mil- 
lion more than the current fiscal year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And for 1971—and that 
is the final year of the authorization 
contained in the bill—it will be $4,932,- 
000,000 over the 1967 program. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct since 
neither the House nor the administration 
proposed figures for fiscal year 1971. But 
we want a 3-year program to be author- 
ized for many reasons. I would point 
out that the $4.9 billion is $1 billion more 
than now authorized but new programs 
are included. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask whether the 
committee took into consideration at all 
the fact that the President is asking for 
a 10-percent surtax, which will produce 
about $6.5 billion, while the recom- 
mendation of the committee, if the 10- 
percent surtax is passed, will absorb 
$4,384 million of that $6.5 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator knows that 
I cannot say in behalf of the individual 
members of my committee that each 
member of the committee at any time 
during the hearings specifically re- 
ferred to the substance of the question 
the Senator from Ohio has just raised, 
but I think I am completely correct when 
I say that every member of the committee 
is fully aware of the President’s fiscal 
policy and voted this program in spite 
of the President’s fiscal policy. During 
the course of the debate, speaking for 
myself, I shall set forth in some detail 
why I think the President is so dead 
wrong in his fiscal policy that I do not 
intend to sacrifice the educational in- 
terests of the boys and girls of the coun- 
try because the President will not make 
the cuts where the cuts ought to be 
made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In any event, the com- 
mittee recommends that in this year of 
1967 we obligate ourselves with an au- 
thorization that will increase the cost of 
Government for the fiscal year of 1969 
in the sum of $4,384 million? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, but the Senator 
overlooks the fact that these figures are 
the President's figures. This is the Presi- 
dent’s bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, but the fact also 
remains that if the bill is passed, we will 
have put an added expense upon the 
Government of $4,384 million for the 
fiscal year of 1969, at a time when there 
is a cry for a 10 percent surtax and a 
ery for a reduction of spending. Never- 
theless we are going to, as I said, increase 
the cost of Government in this field 
alone by $4,384 million. 

Mr. MORSE. We are going to make the 
increase, but I do not share what I think 
are the clear implications of the question 
of the Senator from Ohio that it would be 
a bad thing to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why would it not be 
better to wait until next year and deter- 
mine whether we are in a position to in- 
crease the expenditure by $4.384 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. Because the best eco- 
nomic interests of the country could not 
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possibly justify waiting. When I talk 
about investing in education, I am talk- 
ing about investing in the greatest 
wealth-producing investment the Ameri- 
can taxpayers could invest in. There is 
nothing that produces so much for the 
taxpayer as an investment in the brain- 
power of the boys and girls of America. 
They are the ones who will create the 
economic productive power of this coun- 
try as we train them for the economic 
needs of their generation. 

The cost of the investment we are 
talking about will be paid back to the 
taxpayers over and over again. This is 
not the place—and I speak respectfully— 
to proceed in a line of false economy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why could we not defer 
the bilingual education program? 

Mr. MORSE. Because we would be 
cheating little boys and girls of the train- 
ing that they ought to get in order to 
allow them to adjust to our society. We 
cannot afford not to let them do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We teach them Eng- 
lish, and the Senator proposes to teach 
them Spanish and Portuguese in certain 
sections. 

Mr. MORSE. Because those problems 
exist in certain sections of the country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is so in certain 
States, but the Senator proposes to un- 
dertake a program to teach children 
Spanish and Portuguese. I do not know 
whether it is proposed to teach other lan- 
guages. I can understand a program to 
teach English. It may be argued that if 
they were taught English and Spanish 
they would learn their English better 
and their Spanish better. It is a new pro- 
gram. I doubt very much the advisability 
of introducing it at this time of fiscal 
strain from which the country is 
suffering. 

Mr. MORSE. I respect the Senator’s 
views. As he knows, I always respect his 
views. But let me say that his argument 
against the bilingual language provision 
is answered in this volume which I offer 
as exhibit A and rest my case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my own family, my 
mother came from Slovenia, and the 
seven children of my family spoke Slo- 
venian at the dinner and breakfast table. 
We did not have a special class in Slo- 
venian in the public schools. We had a 
class in English. 

Mr. MORSE. That is interesting, but 
I do not know what that has to do with 
the need for carrying on this very sound 
declaration which will be found in this 
volume. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is on his feet. I yield to him 
for any comments he may wish to add to 
what the Senator from Oregon has said. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is not the purpose of the bilingual educa- 
tion provision to teach foreign languages. 
This Nation is spending at least a billion 
dollars—it is in the record, far more than 
is to be undertaken under the bilingual 
education provision of the bill—to teach 
people foreign languages. The purpose of 
the bilingual education provision, and I 
refer to the volumes of the hearings, is 
to make children literate in the English 
language. Many educators say the best 
way to do that is to make them literate 
in their mother tongue at the same time. 
So the bilingual measure would permit 
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both languages to be used in the school 
at the same time, while now in some 
areas it is illegal to make use of any other 
language than English, Last year Cali- 
fornia repealed a law making it illegal to 
use any other language than English in 
the classroom. 

What we authorize to be spent on 
bilingual education is a drop in the 
bucket compared to what is being 
spent to teach foreign languages in high 
schools and colleges. 
et LAUSCHE. That is a different 

ue. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The bilingual 
education provision is to help make those 
who have a foreign language as a mother 
tongue literate in English. One might 
call it the reverse of teaching a foreign 
language. The best educators have testi- 
fied that it aids in the teaching of Eng- 
lish to a child who speaks some other 
language, who came from a home or 
community where some other language 
was spoken and who did not speak Eng- 
lish until he got to school, if he is made 
literate in that other language. 

And they would start when the chil- 
dren are young. Some of the educational 
psychologists say that if you wait until 
a man is an adult, he can never learn 
another language. He can learn to speak 
it, but he will never know all the nuances 
in the meanings of words. 

So the basic purpose is to make liter- 
ate in English these millions of children 
who are now dropping out of school—in 
my State after 4.7 years of schooling— 
without being literate in any language. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Without re- 
gard to the merits of the legislation, may 
I ask the Senator some questions to at- 
tempt to get a better understanding of 
the costs? 

As I understand it, for the current 
fiscal year, the authorization is $243 mil- 
lion, in round figures. 

Mr. MORSE. The column that the 
Senator refers to on page 53 represents 
new obligational authority. That is new 
obligational authority above that in the 
present law. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the in- 
crease? 

Mr. MORSE. That column is the in- 
crease. I do not know whether I made 
that clear to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, we were speaking 
of the same thing. These are increases. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This $243 mil- 
lion is the increase? 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Over the 
amount already authorized for this year? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Of course, that 
same situation would not apply to the 
next column. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the total authori- 
zation figure above what is authorized by 
present law. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the 
total figure for the fiscal year 1969? 

Mr. MORSE. The column under “1969” 
represents obligational authority for fis- 
cal 1969 which is not authorized by pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the increase. 

Mr. MORSE. The final figure under the 
column headed “1970” is the total for 
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1970, and the same is true for the total 
under 1971. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Ohio says it is the increase. I am 
not clear on that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For 1969, the figure is 
$4,384,132,699. It is an increase over what 
the total was for 1967; namely, $3.9 bil- 
lion, approximately. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Are all of these 
increases over 1967? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what I 
did not understand. 

Mr. MORSE. The figure at the bottom 
of the column for each year is the total 
budget. If the Senator will go to the top 
of the column for 1969 on page 53, he will 
note that the first figure is $2,725,959,- 
699. That is new obligational authority, 
because the present authorization ex- 
pires with fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What I am 
trying to get clear in my mind is—— 

Mr. MORSE. When you take that fig- 
ure at the top and add the other in- 
creases, you end up with $4,384,132,699. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is that an in- 
crease over fiscal year 1967? 

Mr. MORSE. While it is an increase, 
since the present authorization will have 
expired, it is the total amount that the 
bill will cost for that particular year. 

Let us go back to what our present 
authorization is for this year. That will 
help. I will have the figure in just a 
moment. 

If the Senator will turn to page 55, the 
total authorization table, the total for 
fiscal year 1968 is shown at the top of 
that column as $2,589,932,402. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is the 
total authorization for fiscal 1968? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct for title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So, then, if we 
refer bac 

Mr. MORSE. Referring back to page 
53, this bill proposes additional expendi- 
7 5 of $243,844,000 during fiscal year 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which is already half 
gone? 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Let us clear up 
the next figure, then, if we may. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is for the year 
1969. We had better get it clarified. 

Mr. MORSE. I will. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As I recall it, in 
response to the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Oregon indicated that the 
$4,384 million figure represented an in- 
crease over the current fiscal year. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry if I did. That 
is the total authorization. The increase 
will be the difference between $4,384,132,- 
699, and the figure for present obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal year 1968 
which is about $3.9 billion. The same goes 
for 1970 and 1971. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then, in the 
year 1969, you establish an entirely new 
program, costing $2,725 million? 

Mr. MORSE. It extends the existing 
program plus whatever new projects are 
added to it. We have the elementary- 
secondary school program now. That is 
the foundation program. Then we add 
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some additional things to it for 1969, 
1970, and 1971, and the figures at the 
bottom of those columns on page 53 rep- 
resent the total cost of this program ex- 
tended into 1969, 1970, and 1971, with the 
additional projects covered in the new 
proposals within the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So we have the 
existing program, at a total cost, now, be- 
fore this bill is enacted, of $2.52 billion; 
am I correct on that? 

Mr. MORSE. Two billion five hundred 
eighty-nine million nine hundred thirty- 
two thousand four hundred and two dol- 
lars is the present authorization for title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where is that figure? 
f Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is on page 

5 


Mr. MORSE. That is authorized, not 
appropriated. May I say to the Senator 
from Virginia and the Senator from 
Ohio, that is the figure on page 55, un- 
der the column “Total Authorizations, 
i 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So then it is 
proposed, almost but not quite, in 1 
fiscal year, to double the amount of 
money now authorized? 

Mr. MORSE. This figure we are deal- 
ing with here on page 55 is for title I. 
The other titles are taken up in other 
parts of the bill. But I think the Senator 
from Virginia and the Senator from Ohio 
have asked for information which ought 
to be provided for them at one point; 
and so I, from the floor, now notify rep- 
resentatives of the department, who are 
within my hearing but not on the floor, 
to get me a table forthwith, by noon, that 
I can put into this Recorp, to meet the 
inquiries of the Senator from Virginia 
and the Senator from Ohio, as follows: 
First, a table that will show the total 
authorization of the 1968 program. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Will the Sen- 
ator make that for 1967 also? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me finish, and then 
the Senator may add to it if more in- 
formation is desired. 

Include the funds for the additional 
projects that are being added to the 1968 
program. Second, prepare a table that 
shows the total authorization for all titles 
of the bill—not only title I, but all titles 
of the bill—for 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971; 
and a table that will show the amount of 
the increase per title. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And per total. 

Mr. MORSE. For that bill, and the 
total. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Will the Sena- 
tor add 1967 to that? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Add the year 1967. 
That table, when received, I shall have 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point in our discussion. 

Counsel for the committee has just 
whispered to me another very desirable 
suggestion. I want the Department also 
to provide in that table another column, 
showing existing appropriations wher- 
ever appropriations have been made, and 
the difference between authorizations 
and appropriations, because that will 
bear on one of the major arguments that 
I as manager of the bill, intend to make 
throughout this discussion. 
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Although this administration does a 
lot of talking these days about what 
ought to be done on the domestic front, 
there nevertheless is quite a difference 
between what Congress has already au- 
thorized and what this administration 
has recommended for appropriations. 
And that bears upon the comments of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The figures I am talking about, as far 
as authorization is concerned, are ad- 
ministration figures. I am taking the ad- 
ministration bill to the floor of the Sen- 
ate as far as most of the financial items 
are concerned. There is quite a differ- 
ence, however, between what the admin- 
istration is apparently willing to go along 
with on authorization and what the 
Bureau of the Budget is willing to sanc- 
tion for appropriations. And that is 
where they lose me. 

I cannot believe they can possibly 
justify the difference. It averages out 
40 to 60 percent when we consider the 
difference between what they are willing 
to sanction for authorizations and what 
they are willing to recommend for ap- 
propriations. And the American people 
do not understand it. They do not un- 
derstand, for example, some $150 mil- 
lion being authorized for handicapped 
children. The recommendation being 
made by the administration was $15 
million. The $75 billion defense budget 
has become a sacred bull. 

That is where we ought to make the 
cuts, of the $75 billion giveaway pro- 
gram under which this administration 
gives billions of dollars to dictators and 
juntas all around the world. I am not 
talking about the money spent in Viet- 
nam, because only $22 billion of that 
$75 billion is connected with Vietnam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, with 
reference to the information the Sen- 
ator is asking the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education to provide, I would 
also like to have them provide a list 
showing the authorization and appro- 
priation for each of the years that we 
have discussed from 1967 to 1971, both 
inclusive. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator means for 
the years in which there have been 
appropriations. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. That will be included in 
my instructions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want the informa- 
tion in simple form, and not gobbledy- 
gook. I would like to have the amount 
authorized and the amount appro- 
priated. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Ohio, that 
although I am not a walking computer 
machine, it is pretty hard to perform 
gobbledygook with figures. They add up. 
Two and two is four. I cannot perform 
gobbledygook with that. We are asking 
for the fiscal facts from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to illus- 
trate the difficulty of taking the figures 
contained in the report, we have had a 
discussion for a half-hour and we have 
diverged completely from the actual 
facts. 

Mr. MORSE. If counsel for the com- 
mittee will proceed to make certain that 
the representatives of the Department 
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that are in the gallery get these instruc- from Ohio [Mr. Lauschrl and his able I ask unanimous consent that the tables 
tions, tell them I would like to have © colleague, the senior Senator from Vir- containing these data be printed at the 
them go forthwith and prepare the table. ginia [Mr. BYRD] raised certain questions point in my remarks this morning when 

(The following colloquy, which oc- with me concerning the authorizations we had the colloquy with the distin- 
curred later in the day, is printed at this and appropriations for fiscal years 1967 guished Senator from Ohio and the dis- 
point in the Record on request of Mr. and 1968. I have received from the De- tinguished Senator from Virginia. 
Morse and by unanimous consent.) partment of Health, Education, and Wel- There being no objection, the material 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier to- fare a summary for each of those years was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
day the distinguished senior Senator which partially answer the questions and as follows: 


COMPARISON OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS, H.R. 7819 PROGRAMS 


Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1967 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Appropriation 
Title ee 2 to the Elementary and Secondary Title |\—Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, and related amendments: Education Act, etc.—Continued 
Pt. A, title I Pt. E. title VI—Education of —Continued 
Assistance for education of children of low Pt. D—Recruitment of personnel and informa- 
income families. ..........--.--..---..-- $1,430, 763,947 51, 053, 410, 000 — F q 7˙.iñmũ f! a E S 
r bet o co ctemnssene wood <peige~cosene Pt. E—Captioned “Films for the Handi- 
Pt. B, title 1l—School library resources, textbooks, REDDING cnn AA ———— steanty 
and other instructional materials... __-___ 128, 750, 000 102, 000, 000 Pt. F: 
Pt. C, title 1!1—Supplementary educational centers Dissemination of information (sec. 2 fak 
ee 180, 250, 000 135, 000, 000 Oro prevention projects .... cuamuedaauancee 
Pt. D, title V: Title Rapa era ily affected areas: 
Pt. Paes State departments of Pt. A—School construction (Public Law 815)...... 
. E asks 30, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 Maintenance and . e Law 874) 
2 educational 2 Prog anta A A R a E Title V—Adult education progra 
Pt 51 ny ee Vi—Education of handicapped children: Title M- Demonstration pro 


—Grants to States 51, 500, 000 2, 475, 000 
Pt. B—Regional resource cente: 
Pt. C—Centers and services er deaf-blind 


Pt pitdren 7 000 TTT 2, 357, 043, 947 1,815, 402, 000 
Fiscal year 1968 (New obligational authori 

Present law r en renal so a Appropriation 

Aen R. a Senate-House 

House bill nate bill difference 

Title |—Amendments to — Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
3 t in amendments 

e eel oe of children of low income families $1, 191, 000, 000 


154, 500, 000 
515, 000, 000 


13 A~Srenathenng State departments of education „000, 1 
5 ehensive educational planning 1 

Pt. et title Vi—Education of handicapped children: 
Pt. A—Grants to States 
Pt. B—Regional resource centers 44 444k g ? ß.:ꝶ aaie 7. 
Pt. C—Centers and services for r deat-biind . ti. nt iesdq : 
3 


88 
88 


Pt. O- Recruitment of personnel and information 
* E—Captioned films for the handicapped - 


— of information (sec. 706) 


t peter ro; (sec. 707). 
Tite Federal anoct ffected — ia 


8888 


S 8888 


8 


Pt. A- School — on (Public „% T eee | ae 62, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations (Public Law 874). 15, 884, 000 
F ‚h‚ ⁰˙ m. ꝛ˙ .. ²˙w⁰u —¹wt! ̃ĩ̃—᷑ↄe,, A m x ⁊ . m 
Title VI— Demonstration projects and study for schoolbus safety 1. 000, 000 
Title vII— Bilingual education 15, 000, 000 
Tc . ee Se 187, 884, 000 
Fiscal year 1969 
Authorization H.R. 7819) Senate-House 
House bili enate bill difference 
Title |—Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and related 
d ttie I: 
e 
istance for education of children of low-income families $2, 725, 959, 699 pdr ig SY o Se 
. A AAA ĩͤ ß ͤ „ ͤ 0 Elian ose 50, 000, 000 ＋850, 000, 000 
Pt. S Pitie ll. School library resources, textbooks, and other instructional mate 154, 500, 000 180, 250, 000 +25, 750, 000 
Pe c — '11—Supplementary educational centers and services 515, 000; 000 540, 750, 000 +25, 750, 000 
2 A— Strengthening State departments of education......... 80, 000, 000 30.000. ONEI . o aani deaa E 
. T, ͤKÄT ET E E eee 20, 000, 000 +20, 000, 000 
Pt aTa ie Vi- Education of of handicapped children: 
ed RIE CSE ip Shall a pe AS EY ORE ARLE 154, 500, 000 180, 250, 000 +25, 750, 000 
jonal —.— Ue Sek RSE 500, 000 8; 000, 000 +500, 
2 e and r- for r deat-biind CONOR ice D EE EE ͤ EEE S A L E wee 1, 000, 000 +-1, 000, 000 
Pt. D—Recruitment of personnel and information.. 1, 000 F eee oe A 
825 E—Captioned “Films for the Handicapped”... 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 
oe ne, rece wns ecdccectwetece 2, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 +1, 700, 000 
„ eee) SE A A EE ie - i Lek 30, 000, 000 +30, 000, 
Title Fed erally affected areas: 
Pt. A—School construction (Public Law 815). 66, 000, 000 +66, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations (Public Law 874- 510, 000, 000 +15, 000, 000 
Title V—Adult education programs 70, 000, 000 +70, 000, 000 
Title Vi—Demonstration pro — sand study for schoolbus safety 1, 000, 000 -+1, 000, 
r connmekanaeditipantanenscinkparsuisuhnebs, ddbhanupacccaadhe . 30, 000, 000 +-30, 000, 000 
W. -t... a! Te Pk ORES ae epee See 4, 141, 459, 699 4, 505, 909, 699 +364, 450, 000 
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COMPARISON OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS, H.R. 7819 PROGRAMS—Continued 


December 4, 1967 


Only Senate bill — authorizations Only Senate bill — authorizations 
o— lor— 


Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 
Title |—Amendments to the Elementary and ELIE Title |—Amendments to the — and Seconda’ 
Education Act of 1965, and related amendments: erp 2 etc.—Continued id 
Pt. A, title 1: Pt. E Vi—Education of—Continued 
sistance for education of children of low Pt. D Recruitment of personnel and informa- 
income families $2, 862,175,985. SS 008 20R FF. ty . $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Special incentive grants 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 Pt. E—Captioned films for the handicapped... 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Pt. B, title II School library ao ete textbooks, 
and other instructional materials 206, 000, 000 231, 750, 000 Dissemination of information (sec. 706) 4, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 
Pta ç —— I upplementaty educational centers > Drepeat prevention rae (sec. 707) 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
F eee ES ® 566, 500, 000 592, 250, 000 Title I1—f. — affected a 
Pt. D title V Pt. A—School construction on (Public Law 315 66, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 
Pt. A. Strengthening State departments of Maintenance and operations (Public Law 874) 545, 000, 000 580, 000, 000 
ne C 8, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 Title V—Adult education programs 80, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
mprehensive educational planning. 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 Title Vi—Demonstration 1 and study for school- 
Pt. title 2 Education a of handicapped children: bus RONG % . acest! ‘neeedanconnsitaad 
A—Grants to States 206, 000, 000 231, 750, 000 Title Vil—Bilingual education..............-........ 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
PE Boftewlonal ee — — R 10, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 — 
Pt. C—Centers * services oor 2 deaf · blind MW.. e a 4,711,675, 945 5, 056, 151, 677 
A 7, 000, 000 9. 000, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SUMMARY OF FUNDING, FISCAL YEAR 1967 TO FISCAL YEAR 1968, ALL PROGRAMS OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
sy Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 ! 
Authorization? Appropriation Authorization? Request to Bureau Budget House Senate Appropriation 
of Budget estimate allowance allowance 
3 and secondary educational ac- 
ß $1, 973, 313,947 51, 464, 610, 00 38, 376, 909, 878 33, 315, 909, 878 51, 692, 000, 00 81, 645, 707, 000 51, 2 707,000 21, 677. 907, 000 
School assistance in federally affected — 491, 400, 000 649, 137, 000 916, 000 466, 200, 000 439, 137, 000 439, 137, 000 2, 937, 000 439, 137, 000 
Teachers Corps- 64,715,000 11.323.700 900,000 | 446,000,000 33,000, 000 „100, 000 13, 500, 000 
Higher ecg nal activities 1, 243,950,000 41, 179, 373,775 1, 766, 950, 000 1, 593, 350, 000 1, 173, 194, 000 1, 158, 194, 000 1, 158, 194, 000 1, 158, 194, 000 
a improvement of vocational 
cation. FFC 7,516,000 2858, 016, 000 2288, 491, 000 275, 591, 000 289, 900, 000 7252, 900, 000 7252, 900, 000 252, 900, 000 
Libraries and community services 234, 315, 000 146, 950, 000 281, 770, 000 252, 020, 000 165, 950, 000 155, 500, 156, 500, 000 156, 500, 000 
Educational improvement forthe handicapped: 93,000,000 437,875,000 205, 500. 000 T01, 000, 000 53, 400, 000 53, 400, 58, 400, 000 53, 400, 000 
Research and training 30, 000, 000 91, 050, 000 29, 900, 000 199, 100, 000 99, 900, 000 90, 967, 000 90, 967, 000 90, 967, 000 
Educational N and training (special 
foreign currency program) 1. 000, 000 4,600, 4,600, 000 0 0 
Sap pnd oo 432,836,000 .............. 47, 236, 000 40, 253, 000 37, 385, 000 37, 385, 000 37, 385, 000 
jeges for agr 
arts (permanent). 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 2, 550, 000 
Promotion of vocational education, act of 
Feb. 23, 1917 (permanent) mie 7, 161, 455 7,161,455 7, 161, 455 7, 161, 455 7, 161, 455 7, 161, 455 7, 161, 455 7, 161, 455 
Student loan Insurance fund. q.. 3,200,000 _............. 
Higher education facilities loan fund. af 200, 000, 000 200, 659, 400, 000, 000 200, 2,625, 2,625, 000 1, 700, 000 2,625, 000 
Civil rights educational actiyities ---...-...-.-. 48, 028, 000 .. 37, 867, 000 30, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Arts and humanities educational activities 1, 000, 000 1,000, 1, 000, 000 „000, 1, 000, 1, 000, 1, 000, 1,000, 
2 nn hb DSN 4,638,921, 402 43,924,769,930 6, 882, 148, 331 6, 352, 785,331 4, 004, 670, 455 3, 856, 526, 455 3,964, 501, 455 3. 903, 226, 455 


1 Excludes proposed legislatio 
2 Excludes indefinite authorizatio 


3 Excludes $10, hati “no requested 1 Indian and overseas dependent schools pending enactment 


a 3 i 5 tal appropriation. 
les supplemental appro; 
uest based on proposed autho 


7 Excludes $7, — mg requested for Appalachia regional development pending enactment of 


authorizing | 
one ad itional *$100,000,000 in ae sales 


than the $200,000, 000 level requested, al 


authorization for construction loans 


„ With the carryover from 1967, this would result in a $100,000,000 meen level pa io 
i lowed by the House, and appropriated. x 


JJ)... m Note: 1967 appropriation adjusted for comparability with 1965 new appropriation structure 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget House Senate Appropriation 
estimate allowance allowance 
Educationall — . ＋1 children $1, 430, 763,947 51, 053, 410, 000 440.8470 8 441,359,876 51, 200, 000, 000 1 51, 191, 000, 000 1 51, 191, 000, 900 1 $1,191, 000, 000 
Local educational ge (I. 345, 0, 205 qa, 015, 122 "657 2, 340, 574, 732 2. 55 15 1.148, "461, 733) (l, 139; 461, 733) (I, 139. 461,733 (1, 139, 461, 733 
Handicapped children.......-.....---- 20, ¢ 888 Bh (22, 948, 1 ae 1, 465, 299 11, 465, 299 a i; 465, 299 , 299 
— ae an in institutions (8. 181. 281 (9, 826, age 17 (4. 902, 017 (4. 902, 017 a 902. 017, 
Dependent and neglected children — 

Mi to 1 (40990 99 “eH un 2105 9 4 2 60 2. Ha 220 oe 9288 22005 78) 22 055 555 22058 155 
State administration Bites (14,702, 67 1, 178, 933, Ge 461, 891 824 81. 12, 530, 791) § 12, 530,791 fiz 530,791 fiz 530, 7 
55S 180,250,000 135, 900, 90 515,000,000 48), 000, 000 213.750, 000 208.750, 900 
Guidance, counseling, and testini 30, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 24, 500, 

Siong gthening State departments of educa- 
25, 500, 000 18, 700, 000 42, 500, 000 42, 500, 000 
4,500, 000 3, 300, 000 7,500, 000 7, 500, 000 
2, 800, 000 2, 250, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
8, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 000, 000 
88, 000, 000 79, 200, 000 96, 800, 000 88, 000, 000 
Loans to nonprofit private schools 12, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 13, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 
State 3 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
eee 2222 128, 750, 000 102, 000, 000 154, 500, 000 150, 000, 000 
Teacher training institutes: 
Institutes for advanced stud) 53, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Institutes for counseling — * 7, 250, 000 7, 250, 000 7, 250, 000 7, 250, 000 
TT 1. 973, 313,947 1, 464,610, 00 3, 376, 909, 876 3, 315, 909, 876 
1 Exe! ested hools pending enactment of authortzin n. 4 Includes supervision. 
2 —— te 1 — Sar indian schools and 00 for overseas — be gore å Excludes $128,000 requested for acon schools and $415,000 for overseas dependent schools 
720 enactment of authorizing pending enactment of authorizing legislation: 


„000 pending for BIA and oo 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
vi — eae ere 
izai riatio Authorization uest to Bud House Senate A tion 
R aa ae EEE 


$408,900,000 8391. 700, 000 3434, 500, 000 83. 88 $389, 200,000 88389, 200,000 8423, 000, 000 888 


Paymen 695 24, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 27,000, 000 27, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
Construction (i 
r educations agencies 44, 380, 000 142, 317, 000 2 13, 796, 000 39, 380, 000 12, 317, 000 12. 317, 000 12, 317, 000 12, 317, 000 
Assistance for school construction on Federal 
ß A Kb 13, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 2 13, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Technical N | aN ee A 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 620, 000 
TTT 491,400,000 1 469, 137, 000 488. 916. 000 466. 200, 000 439, 137. 000 439, 137, 000 472, 937, 000 439, 137, 000 
1 Includes supplemental appropriation of $30,000,000. 2 Without extension of temporary provisions. 
TEACHER CORPS 
Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
ci — Dl‘ o NO 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 
0 œ— E E R $64,715,000 1811, 323, 700 $33,000,000 2846, 000, 000 $33, 000, 000 ®© $18, 100, 000 $13, 500, 000 
1 Includes $3,823,700 — pn appropriation, 2 Deferred action until authorization is enacted. 
2 Request based on proposed authorization. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


ity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 
n l stituti $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $55, 000, 000 $50, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
rengthening developing institutions , 000, „ . 000, , 000, , 000, , 000, , 000, , 000, 
Colleges of 1. A M. — f SS EET D S 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 11, 950, 000 
Undergraduate instructional equipment and 
other resources: 
Television equipment. 10, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
oe 4 2 equipment 5 50, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 
ru 
Lip ape e and technical insti- 
F 104, 500, 000 99, 660, 000 167, 440, 000 107, 800, 000 89, 700, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Other undergraduate facilities... ALS 370, 500, 000 353, 340, 000 560, 560, 000 382, 200, 000 300, 300, 000 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Graduate ſaeſiſties ek 60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
State administrative expenses__ skis 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7,000, 000 7,000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Technical services Sg ) 2,744, 000 ) 4, 000, 000 2,744,000 2,744, 000 2,744, 000 2,744, 000 
—T—r.. — „ . . . ee E i ne 5 
Teacher education: 
Sater Boge: secondary teacher programs— 
‘ellowships: 
Byerne nnn 12. 500, 000 41, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Prospective teachers S 12, 500, 000 275, 000, 000 41, 500, 000 12, poo, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
Strengthening graduate schools.. > 5, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 7. 500. 000 7, 500. 000 
College teacher fellowships. ._............___. 80, 842, 000 ® 107, 300, 000 96, 600, 000 86, 600, 000 86, 600, 000 86, 600, 000 
Institutes in use of equipment and other teaching 
„ 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Student aid: Educational opportun grants; 
Grants to higher education institutions. ___.__. 8 112, 000, 000 8 180, 000, 000 155, 600, 000 140, 600, 000 140, 600, 000 140, 600, 000 
Di „ of educational talent 2, 500, 000 4,000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4. 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
rect loans 
Contributions to loan funds 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 225, 000, 000 195, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
Loans to institutions 3 2, 000, 000 8 2, 000. 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2,000,000 
Teacher cancellations. 1, 115, 000 0 1. 400, 000 1. 400, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 
5 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 e xe. ß E 
Interest payments. Oo 33, 000, 000 , 100, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Work-study programs. 165, 000, 000 134, 100, 000 200, 000, 000 171, 600, 000 139, 900, 000 139, 900, 000 139, 900, 000 139, 900, 000 
Po ews etiam mote 1, 243,950,000 1. 179, 373, 775 1. 766. 950, 000 1, 593, 350,000 1. 173, 194. 000 1,158,194,000 1, 158. 194. 000 1, 158, 194, 000 
+ Represents balance of $17,500,000 total authorization for fiscal years 1966 through 1968; 
à 1 appro: $7,500 peon in 
3 Continuation costs plus $70,000,000 for new awa agin of $17,500,000 authorized for fiscal years 1966 through 1968; total authorization was 
4 Total of $25,000, authorized trom fiscal year 1855 through duration of act. propriated 7 185 and 1967. 


EXPENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authoriza- Appropria- Authoriza- Request to Bud House Senate Appro; 
tion Pion tion Pos Be wernt allowance allowance reece: 


l S 5, 000 000 000 99, 309, 000 „309, 000 $199, 309, 000 „309, 
Grants Slates und — weg re = — $202, 500,000 $198, 22 $202, 500, $202, 500, $199, 3 $199, 309 $199, 309, $199, 309, 000 


. 49, 686, 000 49, 686, 000 49, 686, 000 49, 686, 000 49, 686, 000 49, 686, 000 
Supplemental acts -n-aon ‘Mn 305, 000 305, 000 305, 000 305, 000 305, 000 305, 000 
Grants to Suiss aer Appalachian Regional De- 
KORSE FOA ee 10 000000 
lork-s' prog de nines Ss 
Residential vocational schools } 35, 000, 000 { — 0 } 35, 000, 000 { 
Vocational student loan assista! 
Advances for reserve funds 41,025, 000 1. 8 000 
Lia payments. 775. 000 
Direct loans. 1 1 Ue sate igen ars a 
1 297, 516, 000 268, 016, 000 288, 491, 000 275, 591, 000 259, 900, 000 252, 900, 000 252, 900, 000 252, 900, 000 


t Represents balance of $16,000,000 total authorization for fiscal years 1965 through 1967; $8,000,000 appropriated in 1965. 
2 Authorization expires June 30, 1967. Extension to be proposed. 
: Action deferred pending enactment of authorizing legislation. 
e balance of $1,875,000 total authorization for 1966 through 1968; $850,000 appropriated in 1966. 
‘dan Lot . 875,000 authorized for fiscal years 1966-68; total authorization was appropriated in 1966 and 1967. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
LIBRARIES AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
vi —— ——— ———— — ——kñk— ——— —— ee o O 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization 1 to Budget House Senate Appropriation 
0B estimate allowance allowance 
Library services: 
Grants for public libraries (title 1, LSC) $35, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 $45, 000, 000 $40, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 $35, 000. $35, 000, 000 
Interlibrary cooperation (title II; LSCA9. 2... 5, 000, 000 375, 000 7, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 2. 375, 000 2. 375, 000 2.375, 000 2,375, 000 
State institutional library services, title III, pt. A, 
T 5, 000, 000 375, 000 7. 500, 000 4. 875, 000 2, 120, 000 2, 120, 000 2. 120, 000 2, 120, 000 
Library services to the physically handicapped 
(title IV, — 4 P 3. 000, 000 250. 000 4, 000, 000 2,625, 000 1,320, 000 1, 320, 000 1,320, 000 1,320, 000 
nstruction of pu is ee pee 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 27, 185, 000 127, 185, 000 aia tes 27, 185, 000 
Colleye iia 40 50, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
u a 
lte l pt. C, H EN. SS ESA 6,315, 000 3, 000, 000 7,770, 000 7,770, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
—— ‘training (title II, pt. B, HEA) -= © 3, 750, 000 ® 8, 250, 000 8, 250, 000 8, 250, 000 8; 250, 000 8. 250, 000 
University community services programs, title |, 
PP 50, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Adult basic education: 
Grants to States. 26, 280, 000 43, 500, 000 32, 200, 000 32, 200, 32, 200, 000 32, 200, 000 
Special 5 —.— 40, 000, 000 1,720, 000 60, 000, 000 13, 500, 000 10, 500, 000 6, 550, 000 6, 550, 000 „550, 000 
eacher training 1, 200, 000 , 500, 1, 500, „500, 500, , 500, 000 
TTP 234, 315, 000 146, 950, 000 281, 770, 000 252, 020, 000 165, 950, 000 155, 500, 000 156, 500, 000 156, 500, 000 


1 An amount of $15,000,000 is authorized for pt. B of title II, HEA, including library research, which is included under the appropriation ‘‘Research and training.“ 


EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
vi ooo, 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 
Preschool and school rams (title VI, ESEA)... $51, 500, 000 1 $2,475,000 5154, 500, 000 $50, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 
Teacher education. wt eS 5 A a RAS 29, 500, 000 x 500, 000 000, 000 34, 000, 000 24, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 
Research and demonstration. 9, 000, 000 8,100,000 12.000. 000 12.000. 000 11. 100. 000 11. 100.000 11, 100, 000 11.100. 000 
Captioned films for the desi. 2 3, 000, 000 2, 800, 000 25, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 2; 800, 000 2, 800, 
— -m! ͤ . 93, 000, 000 1 37, 875, 000 205, 500, 000 101, 000, 000 53, 400, 000 53, 400, 000 58, 400, 000 53, 400, 000 
1 Includes $2,475,000 supplemental appropriation. 2 Includes $200,000 for administration which is reflected under ‘‘Salaries and expenses“ in 
appropriation and request. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to Bud House Senate Appropriation 
= “OB oui allowance allowance RESP 


pipea ars — 15 and research and develop- 
title IV, ESEA): 


$35, 500, 000 $24, 300, 000 $34, 600, 000 $34, 600, 000 $34, 600, 000 
9 17, 500, 000 11, 800, 000 
27, 600, 000 
rch: 
General education: 

General education 25, 850, 000 18, 850, 000 17, 467, 000 17, 467, 000 17, 467, 000 
Evaluation studies =. 2, 500, 000 1,250, 000 1,250, 000 1, 250, 000 
tio > 2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 3. 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
$22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 17,100, 000 13, 550, 000 13, 550, 000 13, 550, 000 
3, 000, 000 3,000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 
3, 550, 000 3, 550, 000 3, 550, 000 3, 550, 000 3,550, 000 
20, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 6, 750, 000 6, 750, 000 6, 750, 000 
3, 200, 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
29, 900, 000 199, 100, 000 99, 900, 000 90, 967, 000 90, 967, 000 90, 967, 000 


1 Not ore 3 An amount of $15,000,000 is authorized for pt. B of title II, HEA, — librarian training, 
2 $100,000,000 authorized over a 5-year period. which is included under the appropriation “Libraries and community se 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 

Research in f dne en , 000 1, 000 1, 000 0 0 0 

Frag acre and study gi a ee e mary NE 
PTAA T S 8 450, 000 8 2, 300, 000 2, 300, 000 0 0 0 
and secondary education 50, 500, 0 0 0 
e Ti cetnn dooce 15 0 jm. 4, 600, 000 4, 600, 000 0 0 0 

1 Indefinite. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION—Continued 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Number of positions... r 2 2,450 1 830 2,735 2,580 2,580 580 
Amount. p 8 2 $32, 836, 000 8 $47, 235 000 $40, 253, 000 $37, 385, 000 $37, 385, 000 $37, 325 0⁰⁰ 
1 Indefinite, Activities.“ The amount excludes activities which have been transferred to Higher Education 


2 In order to reflect comparability with the 1968 estimate, the amount for 1967 includes adult for International Understanding,” ‘‘Salaries and Eronsa Office of the Secretary,“ and Edu- 
basic education program which has been transferred from “Elementary and Secondary Educational cational Improvement for the Handicapped.” Includes $740,000 supplemental for pay increase. 


COLLEGES FOR AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS (PERMANENT) 


iia Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
y Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 
Gram O SM as noana naa $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 $2, 550, 000 
PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—ACT OF FEB. 23, 1917 (PERMANENT) 
0 Am a a Se $7,161, 455 $7,161, 455 $7,161, 455 $7, 161, 455 $7,161, 455 $7, 161, 455 $7, 161, 455 $7, 161, 455 
STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE FUND 
Higher education student loans 8 
Vocational student loans 
D AS PPE nat Minetioe E aan 
Participation sales insufficiencies: 
Appropriated funds 8 $659, 000 8 $3, 192, 000 $2, 625, 000 2 $2, 625, 000 $1, 700, 000 2 $2,625, 000 
Payments from revolving fund. 1, 196, 000 „ 508, 000 „354, , 000 1,285, 000 1, 354, 
R 1.88% ͥ/%9h n coe 5, 700, 000 3, 979, 000 3, 979, 000 2, 985, 000 3,979, 000 
e—a 
Other expenses: 
Appropriated funds 
Payments from revolving fund 
F A dha dabehniidh iu ands DEENA A 
Higher education construction loans: 


Appropriated funds 
Obligations from appropriated funds 
Participation sales 


% AAA exdecdauecnens 
Total appropriated funds 20900, 659, 00 22,625, 000 
1 Indefinite. 2 Includes $1,700,000 under permanent appropriation in Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1967; and $925,000 under — — e phtael to Office of Education. 1 5 
CIVIL RIGHTS EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to Bud House Senate Appropriati 
mn Pos te allowance allowance nn 
$3, 255, 000 
5, 245, 000 
1. 500, 000 
10, 000, 000 
1 Not specified. 2 Includes $28,000 supplemental for pay increase. 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Activity Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 
Authorization Appropriation Authorization Request to BOB Budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Appropriation 
7 oy om $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 $440, 000 
PANTS to States. e e „ „ ' * 
Loans to nonprofit private Schools 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
Teacher training institutes 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
TTT 1, 000, 000 1. 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I direct Rercorp in accordance with the official priation for the fiscal year 1967 is $3,- 
counsel for the committee to notify the information which I have obtained for 924,769,903. The authorization for the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] and them and for myself. fiscal year 1968 is $6,882,148,331. 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] Mr. President, at this time I only wish The request on the part of the Depart- 
that it was our understanding that to say that the figures show that for the ment for appropriations: $6,352,785,331. 
whatever factual corrections were neces- fiscal year 1967 the total authorization Budget estimates: $4,004,670,455. 
sary in their statements and my state- for elementary and secondary education House allowance in the House bill: 
ment this morning will be made in the programs is $4,638,921,402. The appro- $3,856,526,455. 
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Senate allowance: $3,964,501,455. 

Appropriations: $3,903,226,455. 

This will give to Senators, and to me 
especially, the active information we need 
to support the colloquy we had this 
morning. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I am not certain I un- 
derstood the Senator. Do the Senator’s 
tables include the total amount author- 
ized as well as the total amount appro- 
priated? 

Mr. MORSE. The total amount au- 
thorized and the total amount appropri- 
ated, yes. 

This morning, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming was in the Chamber when we had 
this colloquy. Remember, we were talk- 
ing about 1969, 1970, and 1971. But, of 
course, we cannot talk in terms of figures 
until the authorization bill and the 
appropriation bill for those years are 
passed. 

Mr. HANSEN: What is the total 
amount authorized, say, for fiscal year 
1969? 

Mr. MORSE. Two authorizations for 
1967. The authorized amount of $4,638,- 
921,402. The authorization for 1968 is 
$6,882,000,000, as compared with $6,882,- 
148,331. 

For the amount requested in the budg- 
et estimates, $4,004,670,455. The House, 
$3,856,526,045. For the Senate, $3,964,- 
501,455. 

Appropriations for 1968—and, remem- 
ber, we were talking about that this 
morning, so that there will be that much 
of a continued program—$3,903,226,455. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while we 
are waiting, I should like to read into 
the Record the AP ticker story on a 
Supreme Court decision of today which 
reads as follows: 

The Supreme Court affirmed today court- 
ordered desegregation of all Alabama public 
school systems. 

Alabama’s appeal from the ruling, issued 
March 22 by a three-judge Federal court in 
Montgomery, was rejected. Instead, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the ruling without 
a hearing, as urged by the Justice Depart- 
ment, 

Alabama had claimed State officials do not 
have the authority to control local school 
boards in assignment and transfer of pupils 
and teachers. 

In its blanket desegregation order, the 
three-judge Federal court directed Gov. 
Lurleen B. Wallace and other State officials 
to “take affirmative action to disestablish all 
State-enforced or encouraged public school 
segregation and to eliminate the effects of 
past . . discrimination.” 

The three judges, Richard T. Rives, H. H. 
Grooms, and Frank M. Johnson, Jr., said 
Alabama officials by their “relentless opposi- 
tion . . . flouted every effort to make the 
Fourteenth Amendment a meaningful reality 
to Negro school children in Alabama.” 

Finding a “broad spectrum” of State in- 
terference, they ordered State cooperation 
with desegregation. This included required 
desegregation of school bus routes, faculty 
integration and school construction and 
consolidation plans. 

The Federal court also declared uncon- 
stitutional a State law providing tuition 
grants of $185 a year to students attending 
private schools. 

Alabama Atty. Gen. MacDonald Gallion, in 
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appealing to the Supreme Court, said the 
ruling destroyed the academic freedom of 
State and local officials. 


Mr. President, the ruling, however, is 
very much in line with the general edu- 
cational philosophy which I have ex- 
pressed this morning, as I regretfully 
announced that I would be opposed to 
the amendments to the bill of which I 
had been apprised to date involving any 
so called civil rights issues. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at this point.) 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield further, as I 
understand the proposal that the Senate 
will be called upon to vote on, it will 
amount to an authorization for over a 3- 
year period of $14 billion plus. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is partially 
eorrect. The bill authorizes $243 million 
for fiscal 1968 and almost $14 billion in 
the 3 succeeding fiscal years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would cer- 
tainly hope that the Senate will not rush 
in to pass the pending legislation. We 
should have a reasonable length of time 
to consider this measure. 

We are in some doubt on the floor of 
the Senate today as to how much it will 
cost over what we are already spending. 
We have not even got the figures as yet. 
I appreciate the Senator from Oregon 
asking for the figures. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
not brought the figures together under 
a common chart. The figures are con- 
tained in the report. However, the Sena- 
tor is correct. The amount will be about 
$14 billion in new obligational authority 
for fiscal years 1968, 1969, 1970, and 
1971 combined. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. We are rush- 
ing into this as if we were spending 
about $1 million or so. 

Mr. MORSE. The difficulty is, let me 
say most respectfully, that at least I am 
confused about what the Senator is ask- 
ing for. He asks for appropriated figures 
in one question and authorized figures in 
the other. We have to keep them com- 
pletely separate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am talking 
about authorization. Fourteen billion 
dollars would be the total authorization. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
Over the life of the program, $14 billion 
would be authorized. Is there anything 
further? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I shall have 
something further to say, but not at the 
moment. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. If the Senator from 
Oregon is correct and the appropriations 
are far less than the authorizations, then 
I would venture to say positively that 
our authorizations will be 150 percent 
more than the actual appropriations. 
They will probably be 200 percent more. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
manager of the bill, I am not going to 
let the Bureau of the Budget tell me what 
the authorization should be. I am going 
to let the American people tell the ad- 
ministration what the authorization 
should be. And they will tell them in no 
uncertain terms, ii my judgment. The 
American people are not going to sacri- 
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fice the education of the boys and girls 
of this country while we build schools 
everywhere else in the world and waste 
the taxpayers’ money in a shocking for- 
eign assistance program which is far 
above the $3.2 billion foreign aid pro- 
gram that the administration requests, 
$3.2 billion. It is a foreign assistance pro- 
gram of $7.8 billion, but they conceal 
most of it with other supplementary pro- 


grams. 

It is supposed to be all right for us to 
pour out the money for schools and 
teachers and aides in education all 
around the world, but then the argument 
is made that we ought to postpone it in 
the United States. The brainpower of 
this country, in my judgment, happens 
to be its greatest security weapon. 

There will be a live quorum shortly, I 
understand, and the manager of the bill 
wants to make certain statements in re- 
gard to the committee bill as he takes the 
bill through the Senate. However, I am 
not going to do that until I have an- 
swered all of the questions first. 

I think we ought to know the parlia- 
mentary situation that faces the Senate 
before the live quorum. We must de- 
cide what we want to do. 

I intend only to present the argument 
on each section of the bill and answer, 
as best I can, the arguments against each 
section, and then call for a vote, if a vote 
can be obtained. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has 
been discussing the financial aspects of 
the pending legislation. I do not intend 
to get into that field. 

I have a telegram from Murle M. Hay- 
den, assistant and acting State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Topeka, 
Kans., who is concerned. And I think the 
easiest way to express that concern is to 
read the telegram. 

The telegram reads: 

TOPEKA, KANS., 
December 1, 1967. 
Hon, FRANK CARLSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We urge enactment of H.R. 7819 with 
House version of title III and omitting part 
B of title V. We do not consider part B (title 
V) to be practical and it would tend toward 
increased Federal control and supervision. 
The Senate sub-committee version would 
certainly not be satisfactory. While seem- 
ingly giving the states more control it im- 
poses additional limitations such as State 
committees reporting to national commit- 
tees, etc. We believe the States can admin- 
ister title III satisfactorily if given authority 
to do so under a State plan and guidelines, 
No additional strings should be attached if 
the State plan is approved and followed we 
hope you can avoid restricting uses of title 
III funds for purposes and dividing 
authority until it is difficult to determine. 

Mure M. HAYDEN, 
Assistant and Acting State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Mr. President, I would appreciate any 
comment that the Senator from Oregon 
might have. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the tele- 
gram raises the whole issue of title III. 
The committee overwhelmingly dis- 
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agrees with the superintendent who sent 
the wire to the Senator. 

We have worked out what we think is 
a very fair compromise between those 
individuals, such as this superintendent, 
who want to turn title III over to State 
departments of education completely, 
and other powerful groups within the 
American education community who 
want 100-percent administration of the 
funds of title III by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I am the member of the committee 
who cast the vote that prevented the ad- 
ministration’s proposal from being the 
recommendation of the committee. My 
vote created a tie; that meant that the 
administration proposal failed for want 
of a majority. 

I will take a couple of minutes to ex- 
plain the parliamentary situation. There 
were three possible solutions before the 
committee. One was the administration 
proposal that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare continue, as 
now, and would have the final say with 
regard to title III funds. We had the 
other point of view, that 100 percent of 
the control should be turned over to State 
departments of education. We had the 
middle approach, which is the approach 
that the senior Senator from Oregon, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, has 
taken. 

In a capsule, let me say to the Senator 
from Kansas that many leading educa- 
tors of this country testified against the 
recommendation of the Kansas school 
superintendent who sent the Senator 
from Kansas the wire. 

Generally speaking, the metropolitan 
school areas of the country are opposed 
to 100 percent State control. They had 
many arguments, but I will mention only 
two now. In many parts of the country, 
the State departments of education are 
not organized on a basis that makes them 
fully competent to administer title III. 
Some of them are very loosely organized 
State departments of education. The ar- 
gument was that if you turned the money 
over to them, it would be a shocking 
waste of the taxpayers’ money; and, after 
all, we are the trustees of the Federal tax 
money. 

The large metropolitan school areas— 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and most of the other 
large cities of the country—are very 
much concerned. 

They also point out that in many 
States the State departments of educa- 
tion are rurally controlled. The evidence 
is undeniable. Legislatures dominated by 
the rural areas of the country have not 
always demonstrated an understanding 
of the educational crisis that exists in our 
major cities. Title III programs are in- 
novative programs, The States do not 
have to participate. If they want to try 
out an experimental, innovative program, 
then the funds are available. 

What did the Senator from Oregon 
propose as a compromise? I want to has- 
ten the day when the States can take 
over title III. May I say in behalf of Sec- 
retary Gardner that he does, also. It is 
not a case of the administration wanting 
control in perpetuity. I proposed the 
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compromise that was adopted: that in 
the first year, 33 ½ percent of the money 
will be turned over to the States; in the 
second year, 50 percent; in the third 
year, 6634 percent; and then you will 
have to have a new bill. The 3 years will 
have run out. 

This should be an inducement to get 
the State departments of education to 
improve their operations. 

In another part of the bill—I have seen 
to it; it was my recommendation—sub- 
stantial funds are made available to as- 
sist State departments of education 
to strengthen themselves. 

So here is the contest involving title 
III. 

Now we are going to conference. The 
House passed the program for which 
the Kansas State school superintendent 
asks—100 percent on the part of the 
State. The Senator from Kansas is an 
expert conferee, and he knows that we 
will attempt to come to an equitable 
compromise agreement. 

With respect to what happened in my 
committee, let me make very clear that 
I had two groups in my committee, as I 
have already explained. When neither 
side could win, when the one side pro- 
posed a greater percentage for the States, 
the Senator from Oregon voted against 
the proposal. I got another vote on that 
issue. We had a majority against that 
proposal and a tie on the administra- 
tion’s proposal. I was the only Demo- 
crat who voted against the administra- 
tion’s proposal. That is par for the 
course. That should not surprise the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, because when I believe 
my party is wrong, I vote against it. 
They were wrong in this instance. But I 
brought the compromise to the floor of 
the Senate with a unanimous vote of 
those present. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr President, I want 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
to know that I know of no one who has 
worked harder on education bills than he 
has; and I believe he will agree with me 
that I have supported him. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Kansas 
has been a great help. 

Mr. CARLSON. I want to support him 
now. 

I merely want the Recorp to indicate 
the facts as to what the difference will be 
between the House and the Senate when 
the matter goes to conference—and there 
will be a conference, as I understand 
from the telegram. 

Iam a little concerned about the ever- 
increasing tendency in the Nation to 
transfer all educational problems to the 
Federal Government, when I believe that 
we have in Kansas a very outstanding 
State board of education and State 
school program. I do not agree with the 
Senator from Oregon that the Kansas 
school administration could not operate 
this program. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe it is true of 
many States. It is true of my State. I 
would be willing to turn it over to the 
State department of education in my 
State. My State has a good State depart- 
ment of education. There are others 
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also. I do not mean any invidious com- 
parisons. Although I am ‘satisfied that 
my State department of education could 
do it, I must sit here and decide this 
matter on the basis of what is best for 
the country as a whole. The Senator 
from Kansas knows the impossible posi- 
tion we would be in if we tried to include 
in a bill a differentiation among State 
departments of education and said that 
one group can get it and another can- 
not. We would never get such a bill 
passed. 

Therefore, until we can raise the capa- 
bilities of all State departments of edu- 
cation to the point where they can man- 
age the funds as Congress intends, I 
believe that the compromise I have pro- 
posed with the escalating time schedule 
provides a fair solution. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon, and 
I agree that the escalating schedule 
would be helpful. But I would not want 
the Recor» to indicate that the Kansas 
State Department of Education could not 
handle these funds if the Senator from 
Oregon would be willing to send the 
funds there. 

Mr. MORSE. And I am not so 
charging. 

Mr. President, I have a very difficult 
statement to make, but it should be made 
at this point, before the live quorum. 

My responsibility as manager of this 
bill is to my committee and to the ad- 
ministration. After all, I am taking to 
the Senate today, and seeking to take 
through the Senate, a bill which, for 
the most part, is the administration’s 
bill. I was called upon by the adminis- 
tration to introduce it. We have modified 
it to some extent, but it is still the ad- 
ministration bill. I am in close com- 
munication with the administration, 
both through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and through the 
President's Special Aide on Education, 
Mr. Douglas Cater—and, when neces- 
sary, with the President himself. 

I serve notice now that I shall do 
everything I can to take the administra- 
tion’s bill through the Senate, with 
whatever modifications we become satis- 
fied, during the course of the debate, 
should be made. 

My second obligation is to my com- 
mittee. I have checked with most mem- 
bers of the committee. Some have not 
been available for the check, but I have 
no doubt as to what their decision would 
be. As I said last Friday, I have brought 
to the floor of the Senate a bill that has 
the unanimous vote of all those who 
voted on it. One member was absent and 
did not vote. The remainder voted for 
it. That does not mean that some mem- 
bers of the committee should not offer 
amendments which were rejected in 
committee. As I said on Friday, I assure 
them that they will have full oppor- 
tunity to present amendments on the 
floor, and I will do everything I can to 
get them a rollcall vote. 

However, Mr. President, there is a 
parliamentary situation that confronts 
the Senate. It is pretty well known with- 
in the Senate that some of our distin- 
guished colleagues seek to propose some 
amendments to the bill that would deal 
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with the civil rights aspect of it. I have 
done the very best I could in cooperating 
with each one of them, as each one of 
them would testify. We have tried to 
work out with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare some system 
with regard to an improvement in its 
procedure with respect to carrying out 
the civil rights law of the country which 
binds the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as it does every other 
department. I am not through seeking 
to work out improvements. As I have 
told every Senator who will be talking 
about proposed amendments, I shall do 
everything I can to help work out a leg- 
islative history on the floor of the Senate 
that will make the administration of the 
present law and the new law, if we pass 
it, fair and equitable. 

But, Mr. President, I now must notify 
my colleagues in the Senate—I have told 
some of them individually but I have 
not been able to see all who have been 
contacting me and trying to get me to 
accept certain amendments to the bill— 
that I, in behalf of the committee and 
the administration, shall oppose every 
one of the civil rights amendments. We 
feel that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is doing a re- 
markably good job in administering the 
law, and that Secretary Gardner can be 
counted upon to work out with us in in- 
dividual cases, as he has a procedure that 
will meet any justifiable claim of any 
maladministration on the part of any 
member of the staff of the Department. 

When I think of the momentous task 
the Department has had in the short 
period of time it has had to work out its 
procedures, I can do no less than what I 
now do. That is to commend Secretary 
Gardner highly as one of the most dedi- 
cated, able, and effective of all Federal 
officers of the administration, a man who 
believes in fairness, but a man who also 
does not intend to relinquish in any way 
his responsibilities just because there are 
great political demands for him to re- 
linquish them, 

Mr. President, I speak for the admin- 
istration when I make this statement. 

I hope we can go ahead, take up these 
amendments one by one, have a full and 
adequate debate on each one, and then 
vote. 

There has been expressed to me a 
great concern on the part of some Sena- 
tors who hold the view that it would be 
better to have no bill at all than not to 
have these amendments. That is a de- 
cision for them to make. As to their 
parliamentary procedure and it is a de- 
cision for the Senate to make if it is con- 
fronted with the situation in which it is 
going to be difficult to get a bill passed 
before adjournment. 

As far as I am concerned, and I know 
many Senators on the committee share 
my view, I would rather go home at 
Christmas time without an education bill 
than walk out on what I think is the 
clear responsibility of the Senate of the 
United States to sustain the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. In my opinion, the amend- 
ments that are being offered would un- 
dermine the Civil Rights Act. Therefore, 
Icannot be a party to it. 

I think we have a great responsibility 
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here. I also wish to make clear next that 
I shall insist on uniformity in the ap- 
plication of the Civil Rights Act, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare administrative policies rela- 
tive thereto. It is just as important that 
they have the same rule in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, or Portland, or any other northern 
school area, as in any southern school 
area. Therefore, I will be heard to say 
during the course of debate that a charge 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has one policy in the 
South and another policy in the North 
is not the case, for I have the assurance 
of the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 
there will be uniform application of their 
procedures. 

Mr. President, a department cannot 
handle all the cases that this Depart- 
ment handles and not find that some 
staff member along the line has made a 
mistake or has been guilty of some arbi- 
trary conduct. Mr, President, you do not 
have to worry about what superiors in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will do once it is called to 
the attention of the Secretary, which 
leads me to my next point. 

As the Senate knows, my subcommit- 
tee is in the midst of a 2-year surveil- 
lance at the request last January of the 
majority leader of the Senate. It is a 2- 
year surveillance of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
administration of our education bills 
that have become law. 

There is not a Senator in the Chamber 
who can cite a single instance in which 
he asked the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee or the counsel for the subcom- 
mittee to look into an alleged miscar- 
riage of administrative responsibility on 
the part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that has not re- 
ceived prompt service from me or from 
my committee in getting the facts. 

In fact, we would have had this bill 
before the Senate 3 weeks ago were 
it not for the fact that group of my 
colleagues in the Senate forewarned me 
that they were concerned about the mat- 
ter of administration in some areas of 
the South. When I heard their com- 
plaints, I felt that if the facts they pre- 
sented were borne out in an investiga- 
tion, they had a strong case. 

Mr. President, I call attention to one 
type of instance in which it was alleged 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in some of the South- 
ern States had failed to lift deferral on 
new applications within the 90-day pe- 
riod provided for in the Morse confer- 
ence compromise amendment that was 
adopted here on the floor of the Senate 
last year as a substitute for the Foun- 
tain amendment in the House bill. 

Under that Morse administrative pro- 
cedure—trelating to deferral of new ap- 
plications—the law now provides that 
the Department has 60 days, following 
deferral, to bring an allegedly noncom- 
plying school district, North or South, 
to formal hearing. At the close of the 
60 days, where the hearing has been 
completed, the independent examiner 
has an additional 30 days to render a 
decision. If the hearing examiner finds 
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on the record that the school district 
is not complying, the deferral continues 
while the school district has an oppor- 
tunity to make a further administrative 
appeal. Then the matter rests before the 
appropriate committees of Congress for 
an additional 30 days, and during that 
period of time the funds also are de- 
ferred. 

Mr. President, some Senators cited 
cases in which the Department had ap- 
parently extended deferral of new ap- 
plications far over the 90-day period. I 
looked into those cases. I have been able 
to relate that I had the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare report 
on each of these complaints at an in- 
formal conference that lasted several 
hours in our committee room some days 
ago. 

What did we find? We found that the 
Senators had not been completely in- 
formed by their home State educators 
that in nearly every case, it was the edu- 
cators who had asked for extensions of 
their cases beyond the 90-day period. 
And those requests included their agree- 
ments to extend deferral. I wish to say 
that when the Senators heard about 
that, they said to me, “We are sorry, 
Wayne. We were not told that. That 
makes an entirely different case out of 
It.“ Of course it does. The school super- 
intendents who had asked for the ex- 
tensions had good reason to ask for it, 
because they were in the process of try- 
ing to work out a policy within the 
school districts that would permit com- 
pliance. We have had other complaints 
since then. During the course of debate, 
if they are raised, either on the floor or 
in conference with me, I will give the 
Department's position. But I want the 
Recor to show that, thus far, I have not 
found the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and his staff guilty of 
the “high crimes and misdemeanors” 
that some of the critics allege in regard 
to administering the education acts. 

We do have a problem—and I want to 
mention it—which involves a reference 
to Southern States. Iam sure that we will 
probably find the same cases in the 
North although they have not been sub- 
mitted to me. Many school districts in a 
given Southern State are cooperating 
wholeheartedly in support of the policy 
of school desegregation but there are 
other school districts which obviously are 
not attempting to do so. Thus, the De- 
partment and the administration point 
out that any amendment offered to the 
bill which will encourage noncooperation 
will operate unfairly against those 
southern school districts which have 
recognized that the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court means exactly 
what it says. Desegregation is now a 
matter of legal right. There is no sub- 
stitute for it. During the course of debate, 
we are going to find that some Senator 
may think that we in the Senate should 
substitute for the Supreme Court, as- 
suming we could do that constitutionally. 
I do not think any law which Congress 
can pass can replace a constitutional 
right. It would require a constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. President, in order to save time, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Record from part 7, page 2414 of 
the hearings of the committee, the facts 
and figures submitted to us which show 
a great discrepancy in some Southern 
States among the school districts within 
each State in respect to compliance and 
also a table showing the figures. The 
figures show that integration in the 
South can still be characterized as de 
minimis.” I cannot stand here during 
this debate and support amendments to 
the bill which, in my judgment, would 
reward noncooperating southern schools 
districts to the disadvantage of those 
school districts who are doing everything 
they can to make the law work. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: : 


The States showing the smallest percent- 
age of Negro students attending predomi- 
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nantly white schools in the current school 
year are Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. In Alabama, 2.4 
percent of Negro students go to schools 
where they make up less than 95 percent of 
the student body. The comparable percent- 
age is 2.6 in Mississippi, 2.6 in Louisiana, 
4.9 in South Carolina, 6.6 in Georgia, 12.8 in 
North Carolina, 14.7 in Florida, and 14.5 in 
Arkansas. 

The southern States with the largest per- 
centage of Negro pupils going to school with 
whites are Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Texas has 34.6 percent of its Negro students 
attending schools where they make up less 
than 95 percent of the enrollment. In Ten- 
nessee, the comparable percentage is 21.9 
and in Virginia 20. 

Among the border States, Kentucky has 
88.5 percent of its Negro students in this 
category, Delaware 84.8 percent, West Vir- 
ginia 83.4 percent, Maryland 40.5 percent, 
Oklahoma 40.5 percent, and Missouri 26.7 
percent. 


Negro pupils attendin N ils attendin: Negro pupils attendin 
— 1 than 5° cho 95 to 99.9 £ ogro pupi percent 
percent Negro percent Negro Negro 
Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Total, 17 States 17.3 589, 620 7.1 239, 770 75. 6 2, 571, 540 
Southern States 12.5 363, 290 4.4 126, 160 83.1 2, 410, 000 
l ena ea e oo 2.4 6,570 2.3 6. 300 95.3 260, 900 
7 — 14.5 17,140 2.1 2, 480 83.4 98, 650 
14.7 41,120 6.1 17, 060 79.2 221,550 
6.6 22,610 3.3 11, 300 90.1 308, 450 
2.6 6, 850 “a 2,370 96.5 254, 050 
2.6 6, 840 6 , 580 96, 8 254, 700 
12.8 44, 850 2.8 9, 810 84.4 . 
4.9 12, 120 1.1 „720 94.0 232, 550 
21.9 40, 600 9.8 18, 170 68.3 
34.6 117, 050 12.7 2, 960 52.7 178, 250 
20, 0 47,540 4.8 11,410 75.2 178,700 
45.1 226, 330 22.7 113,610 32.2 161, 540 
84.8 20, 440 15.2 3, 660 0 0 
88.5 38, 230 0 0 11.5 4,980 
40.5 88, 980 23.5 51,630 36.0 79,150 
26.7 34,710 37.5 48, 750 35.8 46, 540 
40.5 24,950 15.2 9, 360 44,3 27,290 
83.4 19, 020 9 210 15.7 3, 580 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp—because it bears on the point 
I am making—excerpts from the mate- 
rial beginning on page 2338 of the hear- 
ings, the joint statement of the NAACP 
legal defense fund, Division of Legal In- 
formation and Community Service; and 
M. Hayes Mizell, AFSC, South Carolina 
community relations program. It sets 
forth their legal position in regard to the 
so-called guidelines and policies of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT PREPARED STATEMENT OF JEAN FAIRFAX, 
NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE FUND, DIVISION oF 
LEGAL INFORMATION AND COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICE; AND M. Hayes MIZELL, AFSC, SOUTH 
CAROLINA COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Jean Fairfax. 

I am the Director of the Division of Legal 

Information and Community Service of the 

NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund. 

Hayes Mizell, Director of the South Carolina 

Community Relations Program of the Ameri- 

can Friends Service Committee and I ap- 

preciate the opportunity to present testi- 
mony based on the experiences of our two 
agencies in seeking to secure the right of 
every child to equal educational opportunity. 

We are accompanied by Winifred Green, Di- 

rector of the Alabama Community Relations 

Program of the American Friends Service 

Committee. 


Our experience represents two important 
aspects of private agency effort to promote 
equal educational opportunity and covers 
more than two decades of concern with the 
legal and community aspects of this problem. 
For the past two years our two agencies have 
cosponsored a School Desegregation Task 
Force in the South, from which much of the 
experience we will share today is drawn. 

The riots of 1967 have unmasked deep 
anger and despair among Negroes—anger 
about being humiliated, rejected and denied 
access to the riches of America’s affluent 
society which are spread before them and 
despair about the viability of legal processes 
for securing full membership in that society. 
The desperation of a growing number of 
citizens who have abandoned hope compels 
urgent assessment of the nation’s ability to 
make good its promise of equality, We would 
like to make some observations about racial 
isolation in education which are germane to 
this problem as well as to the matters which 
are specifically before this Subcommittee, 

The school is the first public institution 
which the minority group child encounters. 
At his first entry point into the larger com- 
munity, he perceives how society defines him 
and communicates its expectations for him 
as a person, a citizen and a job-holder. As 
Judge Minor Wisdom has said: 

“Denial of access to the dominant culture, 
lack of opportunity in any meaningful way 
to participate in political and other public 
activities, the stigma of apartheid con- 
demned in the Thirteenth Amendment are 
concomitants of the dual educational sys- 
tem. The unmalleable fact transcending in 
importance the harm to individual Negro 
children is that the separate school system 
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was an integral element in the Southern 
State’s general program to restrict Negroes 
as a class from participation in the life of 
the community, the affairs of the State, and 
the mainstream of American life: Negroes 
must keep their place. (United States v. Jef- 
ferson County Board of Education, 372 F 2nd 
836 (5th Cir. 1966), afd with modifications 
on rehearing en banc, Civ. No. 23345, 5th 
Cir., March 29, 1967.” 

Equality of educational opportunity is now 
the law of the land. Yet American education 
is still largely segregated and unequal. The 
public school which should be the gateway 
to dignity, economic opportunity and citi- 
zenship is the symbol of apartheid. 

Locked into segregated schools and locked 
out of participation in the mainstream of 
economic, cultural and civic life, American 
Negroes have become less inhibited in their 
expressions of frustration, alienation and 
despair. Segregated public schools will in- 
creasingly become the focus of this despair. 
While the elimination of segregation in edu- 
cation is no panacea and may, indeed, have 
more long-run than short-run implications 
for a racial minority which is overcoming 
generations of exclusion, resistance by the 
white majority to equal educational oppor- 
tunity now, is interpreted as Never!“ There 
is no single path out of the intermeshed web 
of segregated schools, jobs and housing, but 
one thing is sure: to deny equal access to 
opportunities for the education and training 
needed for entry into our advanced tech- 
nological society is to exclude persons from 
meaningful participation in any part of it. 
Time is running out. Visible evidence that 
the nation is committed to racial inclusive 
ness in public education is urgently needed. 

The process of school integration in the 
South, where we have been working, has 
been a cycle of great expectations and shat- 
tered hopes. The excitement following the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sion of 1954 waned during the years of mas- 
sive resistance, The mandate of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to secure non- 
discrimination in all Federally-financed pro- 
grams generated hope that HEW would 
make real in the lives of American children 
the rights which a decade of litigation had 
won but had failed to achieve in fact. How- 
ever, there are now more Negro children in 
segregated schools in the South than in 
1954. The ringing affirmation in the Fifth 
Circuit’s monumental decision last winter 
that there is a clear constitutional mandate 
to tackle all manifestations of de jure seg- 
regation in education and that this means 
conversion to an integrated system, “lock, 
stock and barrel” must be tempered with the 
fact that new schools will be opening this 
fall on a completely segregated basis. Reseg- 
regation is occurring even before integration 
has been accomplished. 

To effectuate Title VI HEW issued Guide- 
lines for school desegregation which conform 
in general to standards established by Fed- 
eral courts and which have been upheld by 
them. Progress has taken place under the 
Guidelines, particularly in the border states, 
but their implementation in the Deep South 
has not produced significant results in the 
elimination of the dual school system. Most 
southern school districts are desegregating 
under freedom of choice plans. We commend 
to you the recent report of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, Southern School De- 
segregation, 1966-67, which is a thorough 
documentation of the ineffectiveness of free- 
dom of choice plans as a device to disestab- 
lish dual school structures. 

HEW requires substantial progress in pupil 
desegregation and in moves to end the racial 
identifiability of schools. Yet HEW has pre- 
dicted that when schools open this fall, 82% 
of the Negro children in the Deep South will 
be in schools which are at least 95% Negro. 

We are distressed at the dilution of these 
Guidelines as they are being implemented 
locally. HEW’s minimum expectations for 
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staff desegregation (the equivalent of two 
teachers per school) will undoubtedly not be 
met this year and there is evidence that 
Negro teachers have been fired, demoted or 
assigned to nonacademic positions. The reg- 
ulations clearly call for the equalization of 
facilities and programs and for the closing 
of inferior schools. Yet segregated Negro 
schools will be in operation this year which 
are overcrowded, unaccredited and inferior 
in curriculum and facilities to white schools 
in the district. Some of them have no indoor 
plumbing. In many districts, contrary to the 
Guidelines, bus transportation is duplicative 
and discriminatory and has not been reor- 
ganized into a nonracial system, We are con- 
cerned about HEW’s apparent reluctance to 
enforce its regulations in majority-Negro 
districts in the South, 

The fact that HEW has been unable to 
provide adequate protection for families ex- 
ercising their rights has been a major deter- 
rent to desegregation. Negro families seeking 
equal educational opportunities have suf- 
fered intimidation, physical violence, eco- 
nomic reprisals, evictions and job loss, Cou- 
rageous children, who have enrolled, never- 
theless in desegregated schools, have met 
indifference, humiliation, hostility and phys- 
ical abuse from teachers and fellow students. 
Even where there has been no overt intim- 
idation, fear or rejection and of academic 
failure has been a limiting factor. 

A nation which is unable to secure for its 
children the rights to which they are con- 
stitutionally entitled and which cannot pro- 
tect them in the exercise of their rights is 
breeding discontent. We have observed a 
growing cynicism among Negroes in the 
South as they have experienced the gap be- 
tween the law and its implementation. 

On the basis of our experience in the 
South, we believe that the following are 
needed to secure equality of educational op- 
portunity across the nation: 

1. A clear national commitment and a high 
priority to the goal of quality, integrated 
education. 

2. A vigorous civil rights compliance pro- 
gram with understanding and strong sup- 
port from all branches of government. 

3. An effective technical assistance pro- 
gram, Title IV of the Civil Rights Act is not 
before you but we hope you will find ways 
of encouraging greater coordination between 
programs funded under that title, which pro- 
vides technical assistance in the solution of 
problems incident to desegregation, and pro- 
grams under other Acts, such as ESEA’s 
Titles III and V. 

4. Incentives to stimulate comprehensive, 
long-range solutions for the toughest and 
most challenging problems. In many school 
districts genuine efforts to eliminate racial 
isolation will have to anticipate metropoli- 
tan plans, school district reorganizations 
and even interstate structures. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We urge you to delete Section 182 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act as amended by the House of Representa- 
tives in HR 7819. HEW’s compliance pro- 

must be strengthened. Efforts to 
weaken it, such as the Fountain amendment, 
must be resisted. The only sanction available 
to HEW is the termination of Federal funds. 
We can assure this Subcommittee that HEW 
has used this sanction with extreme caution. 
There are over 23,000 school districts in the 
nation. Since the beginning of the com- 
pliance program, enforcement action has 
been initiated only against 317 (as of July 1, 
1967). As of July 31, 1967, funds had been 
terminated only against 103 school districts; 
only 74 were being deferred. Most of the 
school districts against which enforcement 
action has been initiated are districts in the 
South which have either refused completely 
to file compliance agreements or have dem- 
onstrated extremely poor performance in stu- 
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dent desegregation (0-3%). The small num- 
ber of districts which have been subject to 
sanctions must be compared to the over- 
whelming majority of southern districts 
which are not fulfilling their constitutional 
obligation to abolish their dual school sys- 
tems. No northern districts have been cited 
in spite of the many complaints which HEW 
has received about segregation in the North. 

The erosion of constitutional rights which 
is witnessed not only in the attacks against 
HEW’s modest success but also in HEW’s 
failure to develop a vigorous and effective 
compliance program must be challenged. We 
urge this Subcommittee in its report to ex- 
press its concern for a strengthened Title VI 
compliance program in HEW. 

2. We oppose the transfer of the adminis- 
trative responsibility for Title III of ESEA 
from the Federal Government to the states. 
We have carefully studied the statements of 
Secretary John W. Gardner and Commis- 
sioner Harold Howe II concerning the House 
of Representative’s amendments to Title III 
and share their concern that such a shift 
would weaken this program which was de- 
signed to foster innovation and constructive 
educational experimentation. The state de- 
partments of education in the South have 
not demonstrated a capacity for innovation, 
imagination and change. With the possible 
exception of some border states, we see no 
evidence that these agencies have provided 
leadership for school desegregation—the 
most urgent issue which would indeed have 
tested their ability to create new structures 
to meet changing times. Furthermore, there 
is considerable evidence to the contrary— 
that southern state educational agencies are 
using their power to preserve segregation. A 
three-judge Federal court recently ruled that 
Alabama officials had “flouted every effort to 
make the Fourteenth Amendment a mean- 
ingful reality to Negro school children” but 
went on to observe that the most significant 
action by these defendant state officials, de- 
signed to maintain the dual public school 
system based on race, is found in the day-to- 
day performance of their duties in the gen- 
eral supervision and operation of the sys- 
tem.” (Lee v. Macon County Board of Educa- 
tion, C.A. No. 604-E, M.D. Ala., March 22, 
1967). The extremely low desegregation sta- 
tistics (for 1966-67: Alabama, 2.4%; Georgia, 
6.6%; Louisiana, 2.6%; South Carolina, 
4.9%; Mississippi, 2.16%) would seem to in- 
dicate that state agencies are unable or un- 
willing to provide leadership for change. 

So long as state agencies are contributing 
to the preservation of segregation, either 
through aggressive, deliberate acts or by re- 
fusing to play an affirmative role in imple- 
menting the law of the land, Federally- 
funded programs over which they have con- 
trol are not going to promote equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

3. We urge you to take whatever steps are 
needed to ensure that programs such as 
Title I of ESEA are implemented s0 that they 
will not conflict with the mandate to dis- 
establish the dual school system. Our ex- 
perience corroborates the findings of the 
Commission on Civil Rights in the above- 
mentioned report that Title I funds in some 
districts “have been employed in such a man- 
ner as to institutionalize and strengthen the 
dual school structure” and frustrate the 
constitutional requirement to abolish 
segregation. 

Here are four examples of the kinds of 
complaints which we hear many times in 
the South, 

North Carolina.— Trailers, purchased with 
ESEA funds are used to reduce overcrowding 
at a Negro school although a formerly all- 
white school just a half-mile away has un- 
used capacity which could have absorbed 
pupils from the Negro school. 

Mississippit—ESEA funds are apparently 
being used in a district to cover teachers’ 
salaries which should have been paid out of 
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state and local funds. A district is apparently 
using ESEA funds to equalize teachers’ 
salaries, 

Georgia,—During the month when freedom 
of choice is exercised, a Negro school begins 
to serve free lunches with ESEA funds to 
400 out of 975 children when only 40 had 
received free meals previously. Very few Ne- 
gro pupils have chosen to attend formerly 
all-white schools in this county. 

Alabama.—Equipment purchased with 
ESEA funds for a target school which is Negro 
ends up at the white school. In a Georgia 
district equipment is turned over to a white 
private segregated school. 


Mr. MORSE. Finally, Mr. President, I 
present the administration’s point of 
view when I present the decision of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
United States of America and Lynda 
Stout against the Jefferson County 
Board of Education, It will be pointed out 
by some of my colleagues that there is a 
decision of the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in which that court does not 
share the views expressed by the Fifth 
Circuit; but the administration stands on 
the Fifth Circuit Court decision. The 
legal record is that the Supreme Court 
denied certiorari in an appeal from the 
Fifth Circuit case, indicating the best ex- 
pression to date of the Supreme Court. 

I want to read the following para- 
graphs from that case because they will 
be the foundation premises for my legal 
position throughout this debate in re- 
spect to certain amendments that I un- 
derstand will be offered: 


When the United States Supreme Court in 
1954 decided Brown v. Board of Education the 
members of the High School Class of 1966 
had not entered the first grade. Brown I held 
that separate schools for Negro children were 
“inherently unequal”. Negro children, said 
the Court, have the “personal and present” 
right to equal educational opportunities 
with white children in a racially nondis- 
criminatory public school system, For all but 
a handful of Negro members of the High 
School Class of '66 this right has been “of 
such stuff as dreams are made on“. 

“The Brown case is misread and misapplied 
when it is construed simply to confer upon 
Negro pupils the right to be considered for 
admission to a white school”, The United 
States Constitution, as construed in Brown, 
requires public school systems to integrate 
students, faculties, facilities, and activities. 
If Brown I left any doubt as to the affirma- 
tive duty of states to furnish a fully inte- 
grated education to Negroes as a class, 
Brown II resolved that doubt. A state with 
a dual attendance system, one for whites and 
one for Negroes, must “effectuate a transi- 
tion to a [single] racially nondiscriminatory 

The two Brown decisions established 
equalization of educational opportunities as 
a high priority goal for all of the states and 
compelled seventeen states, which by law had 
Segregated public schools, to take affirmative 
action to reorganize their schools into a uni- 
tary, nonracial system. 

The only school desegregation plan that 
meets constitutional standards is one that 
works. By helping public schools to meet 
that test, by assisting the courts in their 
independent evaluation of school desegrega- 
tion plans, and by accelerating the progress 
but simplifying the process of desegregation 
the HEW Guidelines offer new hope to Negro 
school children long denied their constitu- 
tional rights. A national effort, bringing to- 
gether Congress, the executive, and the judi- 
ciary may be able to make meaningful the 
right of Negro children to equal educational 
opportunities. The courts acting alone have 
failed. 
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We hold, again, in determining whether 
school desegregation plans met the standards 
of Brown and other decisions of the Supreme 
Court, that courts in this circuit should give 
“great weight” to HEW Guidelines. Such def- 
erence is consistent with the exercise of tra- 
ditional Judicial powers and functions, HEW 
Guidelines are based on decisions of this and 
other courts, are formulated to stay within 
the scope of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, are 
prepared in detail by experts in education 
and school administration, and are intended 
by Congress and the executive to be part of a 
coordinated national program. The Guide- 
lines present the best system available for 
uniform application, and the best aid to the 
courts in evaluating the validity of a school 
desegregation plan and the progress made 
under that plan. 


Mr. President, elsewhere in the deci- 
sion the Court points out that the so- 
called freedom of choice proposal does 
not meet the requirements of 
the Constitution. The Court points out 
that the law requires integrated schools, 
not segregated schools by choice. In fact, 
it is the view of the senior Senator from 
Oregon that the argument that seeks to 
support freedom of choice is but another 
way of stating the rejected doctrine of 
separate but equal schools, But what the 
Supreme Court has held—and I shall 
never move from this major premise in 
the course of the debate—is that, as a 
matter of constitutional law, there shall 
be integrated schools, and not segregated 
schools, whether that segregation is by 
so-called free choice or by simply a re- 
fusal on the part of a community to go 
along with integrated schools. 

It is rejected, of course, by some, but 
the great concern, as a matter of law, 
about so-called free choice is that there 
are mores and cultural patterns and past 
history that inhibit the true meaning of 
freedom of choice. Furthermore, it is not 
for a Negro parent to determine, as a 
matter of public policy, that his boy or 
girl shall be denied his constitutional 
rights by going along with the officials 
of a community or the school directors 
of a community with a continued separa- 
tion of the schoolchildren based upon 
the color of their skin. 

Mr. President, there is already in the 
subcommittee record a legal memoran- 
dum supplied me by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on free 
choice in desegregating public schools, 
but I ask unanimous consent to put it 
in the Record at this point, because it 
bears out the general premise of which 
I have just spoken, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGAL MEMORANDUM SUPPLIED BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
ON “FREE CHOICE” IN DESEGREGATING PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
In 1954, the Supreme Court announced the 

constitutional principle that Negro children 

have the right to equal educational oppor- 
tunities with white children in a racially 
non-discriminatory public school system. 

Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S, 483 

(1954). The Court made clear the obligation 

of school officials in school districts main- 

taining a dual educational system based on 
race to take whatever steps are necessary to 
eliminate the dual nature of the system as 
well as all other distinctions based on race. 

In a follow-up decision in the same case a 

year later, the Court recognized that the 
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change to a unitary, non-racial school sys- 
tem could take a period of time, and held 
that school districts could effect the transi- 
tion with “all deliberate speed”. Brown v. 
Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 (1955). 

In these two benchmark decisions, the 
Court did not discuss what particular devices 
might be used in disestablishing a dual 
school system. It made clear that during the 
transitional period school officials would have 
to deal with problems of disestablishment 
relating to “physical condition of the school 
plant, the school transportation system, per- 
sonnel, revision of school districts and at- 
tendance areas into compact units to achieve 
a system of determining admission to the 
public schools on a nonracial basis.” The 
development of specific plans was left, how- 
ever, to local school officials, subject to re- 
view by the lower Federal Courts. 

Initially, school systems upon being or- 
dered to start desegregation instituted very 
selective pupil transfer systems which gave 
only a handful of Negro children the oppor- 
tunity to transfer to white schools. Later, 
when a racially segregated school system was 
forced to take further action, it almost in- 
variably used a “free choice” method of as- 
signment of pupils to particular schools. Un- 
der this method, the school officials abdicated 
the function of assigning students, which 
they had theretofore exercised on a racial 
basis, to the students and their parents. 
Despite the marked departure from prior 
school administrative practice that was in- 
volved in the adoption of this system by 
school districts facing the duty to desegre- 
gate, the lower Federal Courts accepted the 
system as a legitimate transitional device. 
See, e.g., Lockett v. Board of Education of 
Muscogee County, 342 F. 2d 225 (5th Cir. 
1965); Gaines v. Dougherty County Board of 
Education, 334 F. 2d 983 (5th Cir. 1964); 
Kemp v. Beasley, 352 F. 2d 14 (8th Cir. 1965); 
Bradley v. School Board of the City of Rich- 
mond, 345 F. 2d 310 (4th Cir. 1965), rev. in 
part, 328 U.S. 103. 

As school officials and the courts developed 
a body of experience in the operation of the 
“free choice” system, it became apparent that 
it was far from a “free choice” and in many 
instances it produced only minimal 
in the traditional dual school system based 
on race. See, Report U.S. Comm. on Civil 
Rights, Survey of School Desegregation in the 
Southern and Border States—1965-6. In this 
connection, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit in U.S. v. Jefferson Co., 372 F. 2d 836, 
af/d en banc, 380 F. 2d 385, cert. den., —— 
U.S. —— (1967), said: 

“School authorities in this Circuit, with 
few exceptions, have turned to the freedom 
of choice method for desegregating public 
schools. * * * When such plans leave school 
Officials with a broad area of uncontrolled dis- 
cretion, this method of desegregation is bet- 
ter suited than any other to preserve the es- 
sentials of the dual school system while giv- 
ing paper compliance with the duty to de- 
segregate.” (p. 888) 

Even where a district granted transfer 
privileges to Negro students, it placed the 
full burden of desegregation on them, and 
for all practical purposes dual school sys- 
tems remained intact. By and large, faculties 
remained segregated; athletic events were 
scheduled on a racial basis;' school buses 
transported Negroes long distances past white 
schools to attend traditionally Negro schools; 
and the quality of education in traditionally 
Negro schools remained so inferior that 
white students could hardly be expected to 
enroll in them and many Negro students 
could hardly be expected to make the transi- 
tion from them. Community attitudes 
exerted a substantial influence to assure that 
the choice of the students would be for the 


1 See St. Augustine High School v. Louisi- 
ana High School Athletic Association, O.A. 
#16341 (E.D. La. July 6, 1967). 
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same schools that had been traditionally 
maintained for them. Instead, there re- 
mained clearly a system of schools for 
Negroes, even though some Negroes attended 
the schools which previously had been re- 
served for whites. 

The slow pace of desegregation since Brown 
led the Supreme Court in Watson v. City of 
Memphis, 373 U.S. 526, 580 (1963), to say: 
“Brown never contemplated that the concept 
of ‘deliberate speed’ would countenance in- 
definite delay in elimination of racial bar- 
riers in school. 

See also, Griffith v. County School Board 
of Prince Edward Co., 377 U.S. 218, 229 
(1964); Goss v. Board of Education, 373 U.S. 
683 (1963). 

Not only was time running out, but it was 
also becoming increasingly clear that school 
Officials were not accepting their responsi- 
bility to eliminate all aspects and vestiges of 
the traditional dual school system. For this 
reason, the lower Federal Courts found it in- 
creasingly necessary to spell out in specific 
terms what had always been inherent in the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Brown, and to 
place limitations on the use of “free choice” 
plans, 

One such limitation was announced by the 
Fourth Circuit in Bowman v. County School 
Board of Charles City County, C. A. #10793 
(4th Cir. June 12, 1967). The Court held: 

“Freedom of choice is acceptable only if 
the choice is free in the practical context 
of its exercise. If there are extraneous pres- 
sures which deprive the choice of its freedom, 
the school board may be required to adopt 
affirmative measures to counter them.” 
(Opinion, p. 3.) 

Thé majority in the Fourth Circuit has 
not been as positive as other circuits in re- 
quiring results in the operation of a free 
choice plan. It is worthy of note, however, 
that the Court in Bowman required the lower 
court to order effective action to end dis- 
crimination in teacher assignment; accord- 
ingly, the court held that the plan before it 
was not acceptable. 

The views of the Court of Appeals in the 
Bowman case were soon applied by the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina in the case of Cop- 
pedge v. Franklin Co, Board of Education, 
C.A. #1796 (ED. N.C. Aug. 17, 1967). The 
District Court of Coppedge, after reviewing 
the evidence of intimidation of and threats 
to parents of Negro children who had re- 
quested transfer to traditionally white 
schools, held “that community attitudes and 
pressures in the Franklin County school sys- 
tem have effectively inhibited the exercise of 
free choice of schools by Negro pupils, and 
their parents.” “So-called ‘freedom of 
choice’”, the Court continued, “under such 
circumstances is an illusion”, and as a result 
is constitutionally impermissible. (Opinion 
p. 12). Consequently, the Court ordered a 
plan for the complete elimination of the dual 
school system upon the “basis of a unitary 
system of non-racial, geographic attendance 
zones, or a plan for the consolidation of 
grades, or schools, or both.“ 

In U.S. v. Jefferson Co., 372 F. 2d 836, af’d 
en banc, 380 F. 2d 385 (5th Cir. 1967), cert, 
den., — U.S. ——, the Fifth Circuit also saw 
limits to the use of free choice” for desegre- 
gation. The Court said: 

“As Brown dictates, the decree places re- 
sponsibility on the school authorities to take 
affirmative action to bring about a unitary, 
non-racial system. As the Constitution dic- 
tates, the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing; the proof of a school board’s compliance 
Is the result. Has the operation of the 
promised plan actually eliminated segregated 
and token-desegregated schools and achieved 
substantial integration?” (p. 984.) 


See Rep. U.S. Comm. on Civil Rights, 
Survey of School Desegregation in the South- 
ern and Border States—1965-66. 
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Even more cryptically, the Court added, “The 
only school desegregation plan that meets 
constitutional standards is one that works.” 

The Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit in Kemp v. Beasley, 352 F. 2d 14, 21, 
(8th Cir. 1965), approved of freedom of 
choice plans “as a permissible method at this 
stage”, although recognizing that such a plan 
“is still only in the experimental stage and 
it has not yet been demonstrated that such 
method will fully implement the decision of 
Brown. ...” When, and if, it does fully im- 
plement the Brown decision, its use will have 
ended. “In the long-run”, the Court said in 
Jefferson, “it is hardly possible that schools 
will be administered on any such haphazard 
basis.” (p. 889) See also, Lee v. Macon, 267 F. 
Supp, 458 (M.D. Ala. March 22, 1967) (three- 
judge court). Indeed, in Moses v. Washing- 
ton Parish School Board, C. A. #15973 (E.D. 
La. October 19, 1967), the District Court said, 
“With all grades desegregated, there is no ap- 
parent reason for the continued use of the 
purely interim and temporary free-choice 
system.” (Opinion p. 19.) The Court added, 
geographic zoning “is the only reasonable 
basis for the administration of this, and the 
vast majority of all school systems,” (Opinion 
p. 20.) “We could imagine no method”, the 
Court went on, “more inappropriate, more 
unreasonable, more needlessly wasteful in 
every respect, than the so-called ‘free choice’ 
system.” (Opinion p. 20,) Free choice, the 
Court noted, denies all precepts of sound 
school administration for effective utilization 
of available resources and for planning for 
transportation, curricula and other programs. 
Similarly, the Court in Corbin v. County 
School Board of Loudon County, Va., C.A. 
AE Meson , (E.D. Va. Aug. 29, 1967), ordered the 
school board to adopt a non-racial geographic 
zoning plan to replace the free choice plan 
it previously had used. 

At the very least, what the courts have 
made clear is that if “free choice” is to be 
used by a school district as one means of 
abolishing the dual school system, it must 
ultimately offer a choice between schools 
which are identifiable neither as “white” or 
“Negro”. In Brown v. County School Board of 
Frederick Co., 245 F. Supp. 549, 560 (W.D. 
Va. 1965), a District Court in the Fourth 
Circuit said: “... [T]he presence of all Negro 
teachers in a school attended solely by Negro 
pupils in the past denotes that school a 
‘colored school’ just as certainly as if the 
words were printed across its entrance in 
six-inch letters.” 

The same warning was expressed in Kier v. 
County School Board of Augusta County, 249 
F. Supp. 239, 247 (W.D. Va. 1966), in even 
stronger terms: 

Freedom of choice, in other words, does 
not mean a choice between a clearly de- 
lineated Negro school (having an all-Negro 
faculty and staff) and a white school (with 
an all-white faculty and staff), School au- 
thorities who have heretofore operated dual 
school systems for Negroes and whites must 
assume the duty of eliminating the effects of 
dualism before a freedom of choice plan can 
be superimposed upon the preexisting situa- 
tion and approved as a final plan of desegre- 
gation. It is not enough to open the previ- 
ously all-white schools to Negro students who 
desire to go there while all-Negro schools 
continue to be maintained as such. . . The 
duty rests with the school board to overcome 
the discrimination of the past, and the long- 
established image of the ‘Negro school’ can 
be overcome only by the presence of an in- 
tegrated faculty.” 

The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, in Jefferson, supra at 890, similarly em- 
phasized: 

“Freedom of choice means the maximum 
amount of freedom and clearly understood 
choice in a bona fide unitary system where 
schools are not white schools or Negro 
schools—just schools.” 

If students of all races are found indis- 
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criminantly in the schools, it is clear that 
a “free choice” system is working. On the 
other hand, if only a small number of Ne- 
groes enroll in the traditionally white schools, 
and only a small number of whites in the 
traditionally Negro schools, and there is no 
other apparent explanation for such a distri- 
bution of the students by race, there is rea- 
son to believe that the schools have retained 
their racial identity and that this identity 
is influencing the choices, In Davis v. Board 
of Commissioners of Mobile County, 364 F. 
2d 896 (5th Cir. 1966), the Court of Appeals 
disapproved the school board's desegregation 
plan, largely as a result of the fact that less 
than two-tenths of one percent of the Negro 
children in the system are attending white 
schools,” 

Drawing an inference from the fact that a 
small number of Negroes were enrolled in tra- 
ditionally white schools, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, in U.S. v. Jefferson Co., 
supra at 888, said: 

“Common sense suggests that a gross dis- 
crepancy between the ratio of Negroes to 
white children in a school and the HEW per- 
centage guides raises an inference that the 
school plan is not working as it should in 
providing a unitary, integrated system.“ 

The principles announced in these Federal 
Court cases are the same principles applied 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in discharging its responsibilities un- 
der Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. At 
this time, the Department continues to ac- 
cept free choice desegregation plans, where 
such plans are proving their efficacy, along 
with other measures, in eliminating the dual 
school systems, including removal of the ra- 
cial identifiability of the schools in the sys- 
tem. Where, however, it is clear that the 
choice of the children is not in fact free, or 
where the plan has failed to result in the 
elimination of the racial identity of the 
schools, the Department has asked school dis- 
tricts to take additional concrete steps to se- 
cure more effective progress toward the elimi- 
nation of the dual school system within a 
definite period of time. In some cases, this re- 
quires the Department, as it has increasingly 
required the Courts, to turn to measures 
other than “free choice”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I finish 
with this observation. I hope and plead 
that we can go ahead with this bill, 
amendment by amendment, debating the 
amendments and voting on them. I can- 
not speak for the leadership of the Sen- 
ate, but the senior Senator from Oregon 
would much rather have no action taken 
on this bill in this session of the Con- 
gress than take some so-called civil 
rights and amendments, and let it go to 
the country and let the Members of Con- 
gress hear from the parents and the 
educators and the people of their States 
and assume the responsibility under 
those circumstances for not passing a 
bill. It will not be my responsibility, for I 
intend to keep faith with my responsi- 
bility, and that is to try to get a vote 
without any dilatory tactics, on each of 
the amendments, after reasonable time 
for debate. 

I refuse to believe, in spite of what 
some of the press said to me this morn- 
ing, that I do not have a chance of get- 
ting action on this bill before adjourn- 
ment unless I am willing to take some 
of these so-called civil rights amend- 
ments. I refuse to believe that. If it ever 
comes to pass that I think there is such 
an attempt, I shall recommend to the 
leadership that we have an opportunity 
to let the Senate as a whole vote on 
whether or not the majority is going to 
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prevail by the filing of a cloture motion. 
I trust we will not get into that kind of 
parliamentary hassle. 

I close by saying to every Member of 
the Senate—and every man and woman 
here is my friend as far as I am con- 
cerned—I will lean over backward, as 
I always have, to make legislative history 
that will protect any Senator in his home 
State in respect to any administrative 
error or maladministration in carrying 
out the education bill; but we do not 
have to gut the bill in order to pass a 
bill, I hope. I say no more about it. I 
leave it there. The Senate is entitled to 
know where the chairman of the commit- 
tee stands, and let me say that, as of 
this moment, the chairman speaks for 
the committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
first I should like to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for his 
courtesy and kindness in seeking addi- 
tional information and facts and figures 
requested by the Senator from Ohio and 
the Senator from Virginia. Secondly, I 
should like to say that my interest in 
this bill is directed along the financial 
aspects of it, because I am greatly con- 
cerned about the fiscal condition of our 
Nation. 

I am not now arguing the merits of the 
proposal, but I am concerned at a time 
when we are running a $20 billion defi- 
cit—some say it will be more, but I have 
been using the figure of $20 billion— 
when the President of the United States, 
day after day, week after week, and now 
month after month, has said that unless 
the American taxpayers are taxed an 
additional 10 percent, we will face dire 
and grave consequences in this Nation. 

Having said that, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oregon on what date 
this bill was reported to the Senate by 
his committee. 

Mr. MORSE. November 6. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It was re- 
ported to the Senate on November 6. I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Now, I should like to ask him two other 
questions. I am frank to say that perhaps 
the information I have received may not 
be accurate. So I am asking him for that 
reason only. 

Is there anything in this legislation 
which says that, in the event of a dead- 
lock over an authorization bill, a 1-year 
extension of appropriations would be 
automatic? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Senator 
that that is part of the program in title 
IV. We felt we had to have provision 
in order to make it possible for the 
schools to plan ahead. If we get a dead- 
lock at some future date, it is my under- 
standing that we will proceed then with 
the same appropriations for an addi- 
tional year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then, the an- 
swer to my question is in the affirmative, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. MORSE. That is partly the ad- 
ministration and partly the Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It would be au- 
tomatic. In other words, the Congress is 
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giving the Department the right to spend 
money that it has not authorized? 

Mr. MORSE. Well, we have already 
done that when we have permitted, 
through its appropriations process, for- 
ward funding in other programs. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am asking 
about this particular legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes,” but 
first the money must be appropriated. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Another ques- 
tion. Is there anything in the legislation 
that would give the Commissioner of 
Education the authority to make grant 
agreements with the States after May 15 
of any year if the appropriation for the 
education of children in certain areas has 
not been passed? 

Mr. MORSE. This is the essence of the 
proposal of Senator Proury with which 
I am associated. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It appears to 
me, by way of comment, that what we 
are doing here is exactly what so many 
Senators have argued against during this 
session of Congress, including the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
and the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. We are voluntarily giving to the 
executive branch more of the authority 
that belongs to Congress. If that is what 
we want to do, we have the right to do 
it, but I think we ought to know what 
we are doing and be aware of what we 
are doing. The Senate ought to be aware 
of the fact that we have continued, year 
after year, certainly in this area, to give 
more and more power to the executive 
branch, and then we come in and com- 
plain that the executive has too much 
power. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that, but I 
think the Senator goes too far in the 
application of a principle that he and I 
agree on. I am opposed to the delegating 
of blanket authority, but in this instance 
we know what the facts and figures are 
that we are expending. We know what 
the present appropriation is. This is one 
way of really extending an authorization 
and appropriation based upon existing 
figures, rather than giving the executive 
an authorization to exercise discretion 
in regard to specific amounts which have 
not been passed on. That is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. How do we 
know what 535 Members of Congress 
are going to appropriate and how much 
they are going to authorize? How do we 
know that? 

Mr. MORSE. We have not delegated 
anything here as long as the appropria- 
tion check remains. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
has answered this question affirmatively. 
In the event of a deadlock on the au- 
thorization bill, a 1-year extension of 
appropriations would be automatic. Cer- 
tainly, that is giving away that author- 
ity to make that 1-year appropriation 
and making it automatic. 

Mr. MORSE. We have not given the ad- 
ministration anything, really. We have 
retained the congressional check through 
appropriations. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
answered in the affirmative. 

Mr, MORSE. This contrasts with giv- 
ing to the administration blanket au- 
thority, where we eliminate all checks. 
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What we really are saying is that we are 
letting the Appropriations Committee in 
this instance act as it did before. That 
is bad policy, but it is not delegating it 
to the administration without congres- 
sional checks. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If I understood 
the Senator’s answer to my question cor- 
rectly a few moments ago, we would not 
be delegating it to the Appropriations 
Committee; a 1-year extension of appro- 
priations would be automatic. 

Mr. MORSE. But we have already fixed 
that figure. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. For the pre- 
vious year, but the Congress might raise 
it or lower it. 

Mr. MORSE. All I am saying is that if 
we cannot get out of a parliamentary 
bind in regard to next year, we are not 
going to close the schools, as far as Fed- 
eral programs are concerned; we are 
just going to extend authorization of 
what we have already done for one 
further year. That is not a delegation to 
the administration. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is a matter 
of policy and principle with which I do 
not agree. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is bad policy. 
That is why I want to get on with this 
authorization bill. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that it is bad policy, but it is not 
delegating to the administration any dis- 
cretionary policy. We are really saying, 
in view of the parliamentary plight in 
which we are finding ourselves, is that we 
will extend the authority to appropria- 
tions until we get the hassle settled. 

We must act on that appropriation. 
That is a congressional act. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I might say the 
Senator from Oregon is very persuasive 
in his argument, but it indicates to me 
why this country has gotten into the 
mess we are in now: Because we have 
continued to abrogate those principles, 
and continued to give away more and 
more authority, to the point where it is 
now proposed that we say to the execu- 
tive branch, “If we cannot agree on this, 
it will be automatic; you can just go 
ahead and take your appropriation.” 

Mr. MORSE. I would be against that, 
too, if we were to pass a bill which said 
that because we could not agree on an 
appropriation, we would let the adminis- 
tration spend what it wanted to, based 
on past appropriation acts. That would 
* delegating power to the administra- 

on. 

But that is not what this is. It says 
at least they can do it in the absence 
of an authorization bill and subsequent 
appropriation bill, allowing them to 
spend what was spent last time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As I understand 
it, though, the Senator from Oregon 
feels that it is a bad policy. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a bad legis- 
lative policy. That is why I have taken 
the time I have, for the last half hour, 
to plead with my fellow Senators to 
help me out, to cooperate with me, in an 
endeavor to get this bill passed. After 
everybody has had his say, and argu- 
ments on every amendment have been 
made, let us vote. But the Senator knows 
very well that any group could prevent 
that if they wanted to do it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Would the Sen- 
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ator be willing, after all the amendments 
have been taken care of, and just be- 
fore final passage, when he knows a vote 
will be taken, to take this section out, 
and not set a precedent for another bad 
policy—which the Senator from Oregon 
says is a bad policy, and I certainly agree 
with him? 

ne MORSE. The answer, for now, is 
ii 7782 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I had the opportunity to 
hear much of the Senator’s preliminary 
discussion this morning, and know that 
all of my fellow Senators, when they have 
an opportunity to read the Recorp, will 
join me in expressing appreciation for 
the kind of presentation the Senator has 
made of a very complex bill. 

The Senator stated—and I support him 
in it—that we want to pass this bill, but 
we want to pass it only if we can do so 
with decent respect for constitutional 
obligations. 

The Senator from Oregon went on to 
explain that he would be quite willing to 
accommodate any Senator or Senators in 
a colloquy that pointed up any adminis- 
trative malpractice and bad judgment, 
but that the so-called civil rights amend- 
ments were too high a price to pay for 
the passage of the bill. 

Let us get in focus just how much bad 
administration may have been involved. 
I ask the Senator from Oregon if I am 
not correct in my understanding that 
there have been some 200 completed 
compliance proceedings under the HEW 
procedure; and out of those 200 compli- 
ance proceedings, in only two or three 
cases—in fact, the record, as I have it, 
shows that in only three cases were the 
school districts found to have been in 
compliance with title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

Mr. MORSE. In one case the Secretary 
reversed the examiner. In the other two, 
after the examiner’s report found non- 
compliance, and by the time the Secre- 
tary got to it, they had worked out an 
understanding for compliance. 

Mr. HART. I see. 

Mr. MORSE. So there was really only 
one case out of the 200 in which the Sec- 
retary found it necessary to reverse the 
trial examiner. Do not form the idea 
that that was a black and white case, 
either; but do not forget who the trial 
examiners are. 

Trial examiners are appointed from a 
roster compiled from civil service lists, 
and approach the problem as independ- 
ent minds. I think it is remarkable that 
we find only one case, really, in which it 
was found necessary to reverse the trial 
examiner. 

Mr. HART. That was my feeling when 
I saw those figures. I raise the matter 
early in the debate, hopeful that it will 
enable the discussion to remain in focus. 
This is the record; and to me it is a 
record which establishes clearly that the 
Department has not acted arbitrarily or 
precipitately in carrying out the order of 
Congress as clearly expressed in title VI 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
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If anybody wishes to argue with that 
1964 act of Congress, let him do it; but 
let us not confuse that debate with the 
question of passage of this much-needed 
school bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I am so glad that the 
senior Senator from Michigan raised the 
issue. I intended to do it in connection 
with one of the amendments, because I 
felt that was where it would be most 
relevant from my standpoint. 

Mr. HART. I agree. 

Mr. MORSE. But from the standpoint 
of the whole debate, it is very relevant 
now, and again I wish to stand before 
the Senate as a witness, being in charge 
of the legislative oversight program of 
the Education Subcommittee, to the will- 
ingness of Secretary Gardner to work 
with us. Imagine the responsibilities of a 
Cabinet officer. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare does not deal 
only with education. His responsibilities 
deal with the whole gamut of the juris- 
diction of that Department. 

I want to testify here that immedi- 
ately when we call the attention of Sec- 
retary Gardner to a problem that has 
been raised before the committee con- 
cerning an alleged maladministration 
on the part of some member of his staff, 
either the Secretary or Under Secretary 
Wilbur Cohen makes himself available 
to the committee. The committee asks 
them for the facts, we then present the 
basis of our request. The Department 
makes its reply as rapidly as it can after 
an investigation of what has happened 
has taken place. 

This is the kind of dedicated servant 
we are dealing with. And that is why I 
went into the detail I did about some of 
these complaints I have received from 
some Senators about an alleged delay 
beyond the 90-day deferral period. 

In nearly every instance, it was found 
that the delay was occasioned because 
of the school authorities of the State. 
They wanted more time. The Depart- 
ment was ready to proceed to a decision 
of finality within the 90-day period. 

There is another complaint, and we 
will deal with that later. I think it is 
apropos of what the Senator from 
Michigan has contributed to the debate. 

We had the charge that these local 
superintendents of school boards could 
not get anything in writing from the 
fleldmen of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Senator 
knows the charge, as a lawyer. It was 
that the Department was not giving 
them due process. 

Imagine my first reaction as a lawyer 
when I was told by my colleagues—and 
my colleagues had every reason to be- 
lieve it, because they had been told— 
that this was the treatment they were 
receiving from the Department field- 
men. 

We have a transcript of a conference, 
and I will be glad to show the transcript 
to any Senator who wants to examine it. 
It was agreed that I would call the Sec- 
retary and his staff members in for an 
informal conference with the Senators to 
tell them what HEW was doing in their 
home States. It was not a public or an 
Official hearing. 

Does the Senator think I do not have 
sympathy for these Senators? Does the 
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Senator think I do not have sympathy 
for a Senator from a given Southern 
State, where the racial tensions and the 
racial feelings are today just about as 
they were 75 years ago? That Senator 
has got a very difficuit job to see that 
justice within the law is done the school 
district in that kind of a community. 

I was deeply moved, in fact, when one 
of my colleagues said to me, and I para- 
phrase it accurately: “You know what I 
have got to face here. This generation 
will never understand the necessity for 
putting Negro children into the schools 
in that community.” 

I understand that situation. HEW 
officers understand it. 

We had better speak hypothetically 
now, but this hypothetical illustrates 
the case. A superintendent said to his 
school board and to his local political 
officials: They never gave me anything 
in writing.” That is what the Senator is 
told. He is told: We cannot even get 
something in writing out of that depart- 
ment up there. They are a law unto 
themselves. We cannot even get a bill 
of particulars.” We went into those 
cases. 

The Senator has discussed the situa- 
tion with the Secretary. 

The Secretary said: “I want to find 
out.” He said: “I do not say it does not 
happen. But I do not know of a case in 
which it has happened. You give me any 
case in which a school superintendent 
asked for a bill of particulars in writing 
and was denied it, and I will see that 
the situation is corrected forthwith.” 

I intend to make a legislative history 
later with regard to this particular part 
of the bill. I intend to give the Senate 
assurance that I have assurances from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that they will see to it that there 
is not any variance from the practice of 
putting it in writing. In view of the 
charges which have been made against 
the Department, school districts have got 
to request in writing that the Depart- 
ment put its suggestions in writing. 

All I say at this point is that when we 
have a public official, such as Secretary 
Gardner, doing the magnificent job he is 
doing with one of the most troublesome 
problems that has faced the Federal 
Government on the domestic scene in our 
time, we should be most grateful. 

I do not know of any problem that we 
have had domestically that is as serious 
in our time as the attempt to have our 
society adjust and adapt itself to the 
new mores involving the 14th amend- 
ment vis-a-vis the school system of the 
country. 

The Senator from Michigan, who is 
our leader, has stood up here with cour- 
age and determination to see to it that 
the Constitution is carried out. He knows 
whereof I speak when I say that we have 
no choice as Senators. 

I happen to think that the Supreme 
Court was right in the great 1954 deci- 
sion. I said 20 years ago that that was 
what the Constitution meant. I taught it 
for years before I ever came to the Sen- 
ate. But that is the law of the land, and 
so long as it is the law of the land, the 
senior Senator from Oregon is not going 
to go along with any scuttling compro- 
mise that will be sought to be added to 
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the pending legislation tomorrow or next 
week or next year that seeks in any way 
to diminish the full application of con- 
stitutional rights to all people in this 
country and all parts of this country, 
irrespective of whether they are black or 
white. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Oregon did not have to add that 
last point. Everyone realizes that any 
amendments the Senator from Oregon 
recommends to us are being recom- 
mended by a person who is the first 
among us to blow the whistle when there 
is any intrusion on a constitutional right. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon in hoping that before too 
many days have passed, the Senate will 
pass the pending bill. 

We all remain in the debt of the Sen- 
eas from Oregon for his great leader- 

p. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from South 
Carolina wishes to discuss some subject 
matter not germane to the bill. 

If so, I am delighted to yield the floor 
and forego the calling of a quorum at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
mapce in the chair). The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to inquire of the Senator whether I 
correctly understood him to say a few 
moments ago that the law requires in- 
tegrated schools and that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1954, which opens 
all schools to all children, known as free- 
dom of choice, is the same as the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine which was 
handed down in 1896 in Plessy against 
Ferguson. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon spoke of those who hold to the point 
of view—and I believe with considerable 
logic—that the freedom-of-choice doc- 
trine as it is being advanced these days 
in effect carries out or would carry out 
the separate but equal policy that was 
rejected by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. THURMOND. The separate but 
equal doctrine provided that the trustees 
could have separate schools so long as 
they were equal. They could send their 
children of different races to different 
schools, but the schools did have to be 
equal. That law as in effect, as the Sena- 
tor knows, until 1954. Then, the Brown 
against Board of Education decision of 
that year provided that that no longer 
applied, that they could no longer have 
separate schools, that they had to open 
the schools to all children of all races, 
and that was done. 

I am wondering how the Senator could 
say that the separate but equal doctrine 
is the same as the free choice doctrine 
because under the separate but equal 
doctrine children could be kept in differ- 
ent schools if they belonged to different 
races as long as the facilities were equal. 
But when you open the schools to all 
races, as the 1954 decision did, and they 
no longer can keep children of the same 
race in a certain school, that is an en- 
tirely different question. 

In my State of South Carolina today, 
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all of the schools—I repeat, all of the 
schools—are now open to children of any 
race. No one can claim that there is 
any discrimination in my State. 

The Supreme Court decision of 1954, 
which is the last decision of the Supreme 
Court on this subject, held that there 
could not be discrimination and that it 
would be discrimination if any child of 
one race was denied admittance to the 
school of another race. But that was 
eliminated. The 1896 decision went down. 

The 1954 decision is still in force and 
effect, providing that you cannot deny 
any child the right to enter any school. 
That decision is being followed in my 
State today. Any child of any color can 
enter any school in South Carolina to- 
day. I am not aware of any complaint 
that this is not being done. 

But when HEW takes the position 
that they are following the freedom-of- 
choice plan and they say to school 
trustees, “You do not have enough Negro 
children in a certain white school, and 
you have to transfer 25 more or 50 more 
or a hundred more,” then are they not 
denying the very principle laid down in 
the 1954 decision, because they are deny- 
ing the children and the parents who 
are being forced to move to another 
school against their wishes the right to 
make the choice? Are they not compel- 
ling children to go to schools they do not 
wish to attend, which is directly opposite 
from the holding of the 1954 decision? 

Chief Judge Parker of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals interpreted that 
decision, when he said that the Supreme 
Court held that there shall be no dis- 
crimination, that any child can go to any 
school. But he said that they did not 
hold—I repeat, that the Supreme Court 
did not hold—that this meant forced in- 
tegration. It merely meant you have to 
prohibit discrimination. 

But HEW now is following a plan 
that brings about forced integration, 
when they say to a school, “You do not 
have enough people of a certain race in 
that school,“ and they demand that more 
children of a certain race be put in that 
school. 

Suppose the children and the parents 
do not wish for the children to go to that 
school and you force them to go. That is 
right in the face of the 1954 decision. If 
they want to go, they have a right to go. 
They have a right to go, under the 14th 
amendment, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court in the 1954 decision. 

I know of no authority in the Constitu- 
tion, in the 14th amendment, or in the 
Supreme Court decision, and I know of 
no statutory authority in the Civil Rights 
Act or any other act, that permits HEW 
or any other Federal agency to demand 
that children be forcibly transferred, 
against their wishes, from one school to 
another. That is the effect of what 
HEW is now doing. They will practically 
tell you that they are following the free- 
dom-of-choice plan so long as it brings 
back more integration. Well, if they are 
following the freedom-of-choice plan, 
they should follow it, whether it brings 
more integration or not. That is not the 
question. But they seem more interested 
in more integration than in more educa- 
tion. 
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I was astounded when I heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, who 
has a reputation of being a distinguished 
and outstanding lawyer in this Nation, 
make the statement that he felt that 
the freedom-of-choice plan today is simi- 
lar or practically equivalent to the sepa- 
rate but equal facilities doctrine handed 
down in the Plessy against Ferguson de- 
cision of 1896. I cannot believe that the 
Senator meant to say that they are even 
similar, because they are entirely differ- 
ent. The freedom-of-choice plan has 
changed the entire complexion of this 
situation. 

But we are objecting to the power—the 
power—that is being exercised by 
HEW in going further than any consti- 
tutional provision requires or any statu- 
tory provision requires, in bringing about 
a forced integration, rather than open- 
ing the schools to all children of all races. 

What more can we do in South Caro- 
lina? What more can the people of Chi- 
cago or anywhere else do if they open all 
the schools to all the children? Does not 
that meet the Supreme Court decision of 
1954? Does not that meet the require- 
ments of the 14th amendment? Does 
that not meet the requirements of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964? I know of no 
statutory authority and I know of no de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that go any 
further than that. I will concede that a 
circuit court of appeals handed down a 
decision that appeared to go further, and 
I believe that the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon said he is following that de- 
cision. Why is he following that decision 
instead of following the decision of the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals? Why is 
he following that decision instead of fol- 
lowing the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, which is the latest decision on 
this subject? 

The 1954 decision decided that there 
must be freedom of choice. No decision 
since then has overruled that decision. 
No decision since then has set that deci- 
sion aside. It is still the law—some say 
the law of the land; some say the law of 
the case. But, regardless, that is the deci- 
sion. It is applicable. It is recognized and 
is being followed throughout the Nation. 

Again I say that the desire is not to 
create a subterfuge. There is no subter- 
fuge. There is no subterfuge in South 
Carolina. Any child may enter any school 
he desires to enter. But when it is at- 
tempted to go further than that and to 
force him to go to a school he does not 
want to go to, or that his parents do not 
want him to go to, merely to bring about 
integration, that is going further than 
the Constitution requires. It goes further 
than the Brown decision requires. 

It is going further than the statute re- 
quires. 

I had hoped that the Senator from 
Oregon would take the position, in 
handling the bill, that so long as there 
was true freedom of choice—and it ought 
to be true freedom of choice—the re- 
quirements of the Constitution and the 
statute were met. 

I feel certain that the able Senator 
from Oregon, for whom I have great 
respect, is trying to help the adminis- 
tration. I believe he said he was. But I 
do not consider that it is our duty to 
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help the administration, regardless of 
the party to which we belong. Ours is a 
tripartite system of government. It is 
our purpose and our duty to act as we 
think is best for the country. It is our 
duty to fulfill the requirements placed 
upon us by the Constitution, as we see 
them, regardless of the position the 
President may take, regardless of the 
position the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may take, or regard- 
less of the position some other Federal 
agency may take. Congress has a sol- 
emn duty to fulfill the requirements that 
are laid upon it under the Constitu- 
tion; that is, to legislate in the way we 
think is in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and is wise and best for the people 
of the Nation. 

Now, there are some zealots who get 
into government. There are some zealots 
who get into these agencies, people who 
were not elected to office, people who 
never could be elected to office, and some 
who are more interested in social re- 
forms than they are in education; some 
who are more interested in furthering 
their particular pet projects than fur- 
thering overall education in the Nation. 
Because some of these people are de- 
termined to put into practice certain of 
these pet projects, they have been work- 
ing on and pressing them on the people. 

I want to say that they are coercive 
people; they have brought pressure on 
the people; they have brought pressure 
on the trustees of hospitals and schools 
and various other places in the State. It 
has been unnecessary and unwise. 

It seems to me that now is the time 
that we should begin to go back to the 
Constitution and go back to the statute, 
and not go any further than that. 

If the people want to send their chil- 
dren to a certain school and they have a 
right to do it, they should be allowed to 
do it. If they do not want to go to a cer- 
tain school, what right has the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to try to force them to do it? 

The way in which the law has been ad- 
ministered in many places has been en- 
tirely unreasonable. In many cases, 
notices have not been in writing. Trus- 
tees of schools and hospitals have been 
called on the telephone. I have had them 
tell me so. They have been coerced and 
threatened into following a certain 
course or taking steps they were not re- 
quired to take under the statute or the 
Constitution. 

I would like to know from the Senator 
why he is pursuing the course of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare when the Constitution and the 
statute do not require going any further 
than freedom of choice, except this Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals decision, which 
has not overriden the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion for the freedom of choice is the law 
that is now in effect, and it has been so 
construed by the judges. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
his attention to the remarks I have had 
to make and I would hope that he will 
reconsider some of the statements he 
made and reconsider trying to help the 
administration for the sake of helping 
the administration because that does not 
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sound like the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. I know of no more independent 
man in this body than the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Of course, if he thinks that the admin- 
istration is right in trying to force chil- 
dren to go to a school they do not want 
to go to, that is a different matter, but I 
can hardly believe that he thinks that. 
I hardly believe that he feels in his heart, 
the good lawyer that he is, that he can 
go beyond what the Supreme Court said, 
and that is that a child cannot be denied 
the right to go to any school, regardless 
of race. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has demon- 
strated again that he is a very able law- 
yer and a very able advocate. However, I 
want to reply to his major arguments 
because I completely disagree with him. 

I wish to say good naturedly, and I 
want him to know that this is a jocular 
reply, that if I ever commit a wrong that 
would cause me to be in court, having 
a bad case on my hands, I would welcome 
the Senator from South Carolina coming 
to my assistance because he just demon- 
strates he is an advocate for a bad case. 
I do not think he has a good case. 

I disagree with the Senator’s interpre- 
tation of the 1954 decision. I disagree 
with what I think is implied in his inter- 
pretation of the 14th amendment. I dis- 
agree with the interpretation that he 
makes of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I 
answer all of the questions he pro- 
pounded to me in the negative. 

I want the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to know that I am not taking the 
position I take on the floor of the Senate 
to help the administration because I 
want to help the administration and just 
to help the administration. I am glad to 
help the administration in this case be- 
cause I think the administration is right 
in the position it has taken in regard to 
the bill and the interpretation that it 
makes of the authority that is being ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, let the record be clear 
that the administrative policies of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in regard to all of the civil rights 
issues raised by the Senator from South 
Carolina have been cleared with the De- 
partment of Justice. As I said earlier to- 
day, it is the policy of the administration 
to stand on the opinion of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The Senator 
speaks about Supreme Court action. The 
fact is that appeal from the decision of 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals was 
denied certiorari by the Supreme Court. 
The Senator and I know, as lawyers, 
that you cannot breathe into a certiorari 
denial meaning beyond the limited 
meaning of the denial. The denial of that 
writ means that the court did say in 
effect it did not intend to disturb that 
decision, and I only wish to reiterate 
again that the administration stands 
upon that decision. 

I had said earlier that the Senator 
from South Carolina had noted the 
Parker decision of the fourth circuit, 
but the two cases are not on all fours, for 
that matter. Let us assume that they 
were, and one circuit court reached one 
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decision and another circuit court an- 
other. The judgment which has to be 
made by the Department of Justice is 
which decision is the administration 
going to stand on? It stands on the deci- 
sion of the fifth circuit. In that deci- 
sion, the court said in part: 

The court holds that officials and admin- 
istrators of public schools in this circuit 
have the affirmative duty under the 14th 
Amendment to bring about an integrated 
unitary school system in which there are 
no Negro schools and no white schools, just 
schools. 


The court goes on to say: 

4. Freedom of choice is not a goal in itself. 
It is a means to an end. A schoolchild has 
no inalienable right to choose his school. A 
freedom of choice plan is but one of the tools 
available to school officials at this stage of the 
process of converting the dual system of 
separate schools for Negroes and whites into 
a unitary system. The governmental objec- 
tive of this conversion is—educational oppor- 
tunities on equal terms to all. The criterion 
for determining the validity of a provision in 
a school desegregation plan is whether the 
provision is reasonably related to accomplish- 
ing this objective. 

5. The percentages referred to in the Guide- 
lines and in this Court’s decree are simply a 
rough rule of thumb for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of freedom of choice as a useful tool. 
The percentages are not a method for setting 
quotas or striking a balance, If the plan is 
ineffective, longer on promises than perform- 
ance, the school officials charged with ini- 
tiating and administering a unitary system 
have not met the constitutional requirements 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; they should 
try other tools. 


Let me add my respectful reply to my 
good friend from South Carolina that 
I did say, and I repeat, that when we 
look at the practical effect of the free 
choice formula in certain areas, it is not 
a free choice at all. 

As I said earlier this morning, there 
are a variety of psychological pressures, 
intangible forces in a community, the 
interchange of daily relationships be- 
tween Negro and white, a multitude of 
ways to manifest a community attitude 
toward the thought of sending Negro 
children into a white school, which have 
a terrific effect on conduct, on whether 
a parent who is Negro asks to have his 
children sent to a Negro school and not 
to a white school. I thought the court, 
the fifth circuit, and, for that matter, 
other judicial decisions very subtly— 
perhaps more professionally than I in 
the comments I am now making—made 
clear that freedom of choice can be just 
as semantic a phrase; but when the court 
says that, in effect, there are not to be 
Negro and white schools but public 
schools, without discrimination, I think 
they are making the correct interpreta- 
tion of the 14th amendment. 

It is within this framework that I de- 
clare that so far as the individual child 
is concerned, where the decision is made 
for him by his parents or others as to 
what school he shall go to, he is living 
under the old formula, so far as his edu- 
cation is concerned, of equal but sepa- 
rate schools. 

In that sense, and only in that sense, 
do I say that I think the freedom-of- 
choice doctrine cannot be reconciled 
with the 14th amendment or, in my 
judgment, with the Civil Rights Act of 
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1964. I stress again what the Court said 
about freedom-of-choice plans, and the 
decision of 1954 and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, that I think the meaning of the 
14th amendment means we have got to 
have steady progress toward complete 
integration. That is the objective; 
namely, complete integration. Any slow- 
ing up of the procedures which holds 
back that integration, in light of the sta- 
tistics I placed in the Recorp earlier 
today. I speak respectfully. I am not 
going to take the time to repeat the 
background of the statements I made, 
to show each time that I am not involved 
in any odious comparisons, nor do I 
mean to refiect upon the jurisdiction of 
any State. But, we are mature men and 
women, and we have to talk about these 
things in a mature fashion. 

The fact is, statistics show there has 
been very little integration in scores and 
scores of southern school districts. I am 
likewise critical, let me say, of de facto 
segregation in northern schoo] districts 
as well. I have protested that, too, in 
carrying out my oversight duties as 
chairman of the subcommittee. The Sec- 
retary of HEW made perfectly clear to 
them that if they are going to sit by and 
permit de facto segregation in any 
northern school area, they are not car- 
rying out the purpose of either the 1954 
decision, the 14th amendment, or the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. That is my judg- 
ment, too. But the statistics show that 
there has been, relatively speaking, little 
integration in the South. School dis- 
tricts there show one or two, or perhaps 
six colored children out of many hun- 
dreds in that area, so that obviously the 
conclusion is that integration is not be- 
ing carried out. 

That is what is involved, gentlemen, 
in part, in the debate today. That is why 
I am unhappy about it. If anyone thinks 
I am happy about taking this bill 
through, when I know there are sincere 
and honest differences of opinion among 
us, he could not be more wrong. I should 
like to accommodate my southern col- 
leagues in their amendments. I should 
like to accommodate my good friend 
from South Carolina when he says that 
he wishes I would reconsider and ac- 
cept his amendments, none of which has 
been offered as yet; but I cannot do it 
because I do not think that he is right. 

I do not think the others are right. 
Iam not going to support an amendment 
that I think is wrong. 

Well, I am not going to say more. I 
think I have made my position clear. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] wants the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I just 
want to ask a question or two. 

Mr. MORSE. Before I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, may I have the 
attention of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]? As soon as I yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi I want to yield 
the floor. Then the Senator can go ahead 
with a quorum, if he wants a quorum, 
and we can get on with this debate. 

I only want to say this. This is De- 
cember 4. We have a lot of business to 
do in the Senate. I do not want to limit 
for one moment full debate on this is- 
sue, but I think we know that, after rea- 
sonable debate, the Senate as a jury will 
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be ready to cast its verdict, amendment 
by amendment; and I certainly hope we 
can dispose of this bill by tomorrow 
night. 

I do not know of any amendment ex- 
cept the one that I hear the Senator from 
Illinois may offer and these few civil 
rights amendments that are going to be 
offered. I have not heard that a single 
member of my committee intends to 
press any amendment that he offered in 
committee. He has a right to do it. I do 
not know whether the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] has an amendment 
or not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I may 
have an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I only want to say I think 
we owe it to the schoolchildren of this 
country and we owe it to the school ad- 
ministrators of this country to get on 
with the business of passing a bill. If my 
colleagues in support of the civil rights 
amendments have the votes to pass them, 
I want the vote. If I have the votes— 
which I think I have—to defeat them, I 
want the opportunity to have the rollcall 
after debate. That is all I am asking for. 
I think that is the right of any manager 
of any bill, even though differences de- 
velop over what should be done. 

I yield now to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I want to make it clear 
I have expressed to the assistant floor 
leader my objection to any unanimous- 
consent request limiting debate at this 
time. 

Let us not try to rush this thing. The 
Senator from Oregon is not inclined to 
follow that pattern, either. I have plenty 
of time. I am not in a hurry about this 
matter. I have been here all year, and 
have answered at least the average num- 
ber of rollcalls, and spent the average 
number of hours on this floor. I am not in 
a hurry about the matter. We have been 
to every other forum except the Senate, 
trying to obtain some relief, and we are 
not going to rush now. I am not. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that I appreciate the great 
fairness with which he always indulges 
in debate, with me or with any other 
Senator. 

I had implied earlier this morning, or 
had said earlier this morning, that I had 
been in conference with a considerable 
number of my colleagues in the Senate 
who come from Southern States. 

I did not use the name of the Senator, 
but in view of the colloquy between us, 
I want to say that he was one of them. 
And I have always had from him, in this 
and in every other instance, the fullest 
and most complete cooperation and cour- 
tesy and very frank statements as to 
what the issue was. 

I never have any doubt as to where the 
Senator stands when I discuss a legis- 
lative problem with him. 

The Senator has pointed out matters 
to me. I have taken, to the best of my 
knowledge, every critical comment he 
has made concerning the problems he 
has been faced with in Mississippi to the 
department. 
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I have presented them also in a quasi- 
formal hearing, although I referred to it 
as an informal conference this morning, 
in which a record was made. 

I want the attention of the counsel for 
the committee for a comment. Counsel 
has heard the Senator from Mississippi. 
And the Senator from Mississippi wanted 
to be present at the hearing, but he had 
other Senate duties at the time I had the 
conference. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] was there and presented the point 
of view of the Southern Senators. And 
members of the staffs of the individual 
Southern Senators were there. 

I made available to them the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and to make, 
either themselves or through me, the 
case that they wanted to make on any 
point. They supplied me and Mr. For- 
sythe, the general counsel of the com- 
mittee, with certain information. 

I say to my staff, you have heard Sena- 
tor STENNIS and Senator THURMOND. 

I want to include in this Record parts 
of the record at the conference with 
Secretary Gardner and his staff concern- 
ing the statements of the department 
dealing on the specific criticisms that 
were raised. 

All I can say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is to repeat to him what they tell 
me, and that does not mean that we ac- 
cept it. But it does mean that it places 
upon us the burden of going further to 
find out whether the explanations are 
based upon the facts. 

I received a letter from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare fol- 
lowing that conference, and I raised in 
some detail the point that was made not 
only by the Senator from Mississippi, but 
also by his other colleagues, that they 
just could not get in writing a bill of par- 
ticulars. 

When the Senator sees the record, he 
will see my remarks in colloquy with the 
Secretary: I said: 

If that is true, I do not think that is due 
process, and I do not think it is in keeping 
with the intent of Congress. And it certainly 
is not in keeping with the intent of my com- 
mittee. 


I read first the letter he wrote to me, 
and then I will read some of what the 
Department said in regard to it at the in- 
formal hearing. 

The letter reads: 


Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 

Chairman Senate Education Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CHamRMAN: I wish to thank you 
and your Subcommittee for the courtesies 
extended to me and my colleagues at the 
hearing this past Tuesday. I am grateful to 
have had the opportunity to explain the 
Department's policies and procedures for im- 
plementing Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
and as I indicated to you we will always at- 
tempt to make adjustments and changes in 
our procedures that appear to be warranted. 

With respect to the questions raised by 
your Committee about the staff’s reluctance 
to put in writing recommended actions to 
local school districts to come into compli- 
ance with Title VI, I would reiterate my 
statement at the hearing that it is principally 
the responsibility of local school officials to 
adopt and implement desegregation plans 
to meet the local problems. The policy of 
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the Department is to put our recommended 
steps to secure compliance in writing at the 
request of the school officials, and we will 
continue to operate under this policy. We 
shall immediately investigate any instances 
brought to our attention where it appears 
that this policy has not been followed and 
shall take corrective action. 

Should you have additional matters you 
wish to discuss or have clarified, please do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


We pressed the Secretary at our in- 
formal conference at some length about 
this point. We cited some cases that cer- 
tain Senators had given us, as I reported 
earlier this morning, in my speech, but 
not in these terms of reference. 

The reply of the Secretary and his as- 
sistants was that in the cases we cited 
the school officials themselves asked that 
the bill of particulars not be put in writ- 
ing, that it would be more helpful to 
them if it were not in writing because of 
the conferences they had to have in the 
local community. I think I said earlier 
today that the record speaks for itself, 
that the point of view or argument 
seemed to be that having to put it in 
writing and then having them read it 
to the local school board or to the mayor 
or to other groups would tend to stiffen 
neck and back muscles and create a con- 
troversial attitude of adamacy between 
the local people and the Department. 

He said: 

That is why we have not put it in writing 
in some of these instances, because they 
haven't wanted us to. However 


He said 


let me assure you that the regulatlons call 
for putting them in writing, and if any mem- 
ber of my staff is to put the bill 
of particulars in writing, I want to know 
about it. 


Then, the Secretary, as the transcript 
will show—and we will put this part in 
the Recorp, too, may I say to counsel— 
read the rule, and the rule requires that 
it be in writing. 

Their argument was that if we had 
any case in which they did not put it 
in writing, it was because they were 
really accommodating the local officials 
by not doing it. 

In the course of the hearings, I called 
upon Mr. Forsythe, our General Counsel, 
to ask some questions about it, and I 
quote from the transcript. 

Mr. ForsyrHe. The language which you 
have just read, I think, could be interpreted 
to, perhaps, give the Department’s position 
in terms of a number of alternatives. 

Iam talking about a very narrow situation. 
Are you prepared, if a school superintendent 
said, “Look, we have been negotiating for a 
month. I am all confused. We have talked 
about this plan. That doesn't suit you. We 
have talked about that plan. That doesn’t 
suit you. What in the world can I do?” 

Are you prepared to say “this is a sum- 
mary of what we have been trying to tell you 
will satisfy the guidelines,” to put it in 
writing for him if he asks? 


Mr. Libassi, assistant in charge of civil 
rights enforcement, said: 

Yes, sir. We will make specific suggestions 
to the district of the basic ingredients of the 
desegregation plan which, if adopted, would 
meet the standard of title VI. 


a . a a 
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There are many problems in carrying out 
a desegregation plan where the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply should not dictate to the 
local district the specific details of how they 
carry out their plan. 

For instance, if there is a small Negro 
school which is providing an inadequate edu- 
cation, we will specifically in writing, say 
that the school should be closed and the 
children in that school should be integrated 
in the existing high school. 

We will not tell the district what to do 
with that facility or how to work out the 
transitional steps they might want to follow, 
but we will clearly say that, compliance with 
title VI requires you to close that school.” 

Also if a district is transporting children 
outside of the district to be educated, we will 
say in writing, “You must stop busing these 
children out of your district for an education 
and allow them to attend school in your own 
district in order to be in compliance with 
title VI.” 

So that we will make specific point-by- 
point recommendations and suggestions. 

Now, if the district wants to come back 
with a modification of the suggestions or 
with some new ideas of its own, we welcome 
that, we encourage it. 

We do not want to be in a position, though, 
in which the Federal Government is trying to 
spell out in every detail how 1,200 districts 
should desegregate their schools. But we will 
give them very clear and very precise infor- 
mation as to what they must do to meet the 
requirements of the law. 

Mr. ForsyTHeE, Well, I am not talking about 
a general guideline which would apply to 
1,200 school districts, 

Mr. Lrsassr. No. 

Mr. FORSYTHE, I am talking about a specific 
plan for a specific school district which is ar- 
rived at after a period of negotiation, and 
the school superintendent is just over his 
head with all these plans and problems. 

Secretary GARDNER. That is what Mr. Li- 
bassi is talking about. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. If you have a problem of in- 
tegrating faculty, are you prepared to say 
what amount of integration is necessary in 
terms of the 30 Negro schoolteachers and 150 
white schoolteachers in eight different 
schools? What they have to do in order to 
comply? How do they find out how many 
they actually have to transfer? 

Mr. Lrpassr. When we are engaged in dis- 
cussions with the school district that involve 
closing of Negro schools, we inquire as to 
what will happen to the Negro teachers in 
the Negro school; we ask whether they will 
be integrated into the school with the white 
and the Negro students. 

We also give them some suggestions as to 
what they might do in terms of the elimina- 
tion of the dual school system, so far as fac- 
ulty and students are concerned. 

In other words, we want the total system 
to make progress in eliminating discrimina- 
tion with regard both to the students and to 
the faculty. 

But I would like to ask Mrs. Martin, if I 
may, Senator Morse, to give some detailed 
examples of the instances in which we give 
school districts guidance on faculty desegre- 
gation, 

I would also like to introduce for the rec- 
ord some letters which we have sent to dis- 
tricts setting forth our requirements. 

Senator Morse. The letters will be included 
in the record following the insertion of the 
manual. 


Then follows his assurance. My recol- 
lection is—and the record, I am sure, 
will support me—that after we got 
through with our colloquy with Mr. Li- 
bassi, Secretary Gardner again gave me 
assurance and gave Senator Ervin as- 
surance that these written instructions 
are a matter of right. They are guar- 
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anteed by the regulations of the Depart- 
ment. Secretary Gardner read them to 
us, and he assured me that if I would 
present to him any specific case in which 
there has been a failure on the part of 
tae Department to carry out this written 
due notice, as I referred to it, he would 
see that it was corrected. 

I am not saying to the Senator—I just 
do not know—that the explanation we 
have covers all the cases. But I am tell- 
ing the Senator what they told us, and 
I make these statements in order to make 
this legislative history. 

Let the Department take note at this 
point in the record that the chairman 
of the committee means exactly what he 
said in the informal hearing with Sec- 
retary Gardner, as I said to them outside 
of that informal hearing, that I believe 
that every school district, North and 
South, is entitled, as a matter of right, 
to have written instructions as to what 
they must do at that stage, to use the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals language, 
in regard to the stages of getting inte- 
gration—which is not done overnight, as 
the Senator knows—what they must do 
at that stage in respect to that case, in 
respect to that particular charge of non- 
compliance, what they must do to com- 
ply, and to set it out in a written notifi- 
cation or bill of particulars to the school 
district. 

All I can say for the record is that 
Secretary Gardner has already assured 
me that it will be done. I assure the Sen- 
ate that it will be done to the extent that 
the oversight activities of my committee 
can bring it about. 

I repeat to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, as I said this morning, 
that no one in the Senate, unless he is 
a member of the committee, has any idea 
of the amount of time that the staff of 
my committee devotes to this program. 
We are on top of them all the time. They 
will tell you, I am sure, that we some- 
times smother them with requests. But 
that is our duty, and it is their re- 
sponsibility to respond, 

If the Senator from Mississippi will 
give me any case in which he believes 
the law is not being followed, he will 
find that I will give the instructions to 
my staff to make an immediate report. 

I am going to give an assignment to 
counsel at this time. I want counsel to 
call the attention of the Department 
forthwith to the statement made in the 
early part of the remarks of the Senator 
from Mississippi, in which he discussed 
the colloquy between then Senator 
Houmpurey and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Counsel can secure from the Official 
Reporter immediately the remarks of the 
Senator from Mississippi. I want this 
put into a memorandum. I want the re- 
marks of the Senator from Mississippi 
quoted, and I want the Department to 
proceed at once to give me a memo- 
randum, not later than tomorrow, con- 

their explanation of the par- 

ticular set of facts about which the Sen- 

ator from Mississippi has spoken, bear- 

ing upon the colloquy between then 

Senator HUMPHREY and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp.]. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator would 
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supply that as part of his remarks, I am 
sure that he will call it to my attention. 
I thank the Senator again. 

I do not wish to prolong the matter 
at this time. I will take this matter up 
later, at a time when the Senator is 
present, and I shall notify him when I 
plan to do so. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 4765) relating to the 
income tax treatment of certain distri- 
butions pursuant to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, as amended; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. KING 
of California, Mr. Boccs, Mr. KARSTEN, 
Mr. Hertonc, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Urr, and Mr. Betts were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12080) to 
amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide an increase in benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to provide benefits for addi- 
tional categories of individuals, to im- 
prove the public assistance program and 
programs relating to the welfare and 
health of children, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two House thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts, Mr. Kine of California, Mr. 
Boces, Mr. Karsten, Mr. HERLONG, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. Curtis, Mr, 
Urr, and Mr. Bzrrs were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 814. An act to establish the National 
Park Foundation; 

S, 1003. An act to amend the Flammable 
Fabrics Act to increase the protection afford- 
ed consumers against injurious flammable 
fabrics; 

S. 2565. An act to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 2644. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended; 

H.R. 2154. An act to provide long-term 
leasing for the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of Dr. Ri- 
cardo Vallejo Samala and to provide for con- 
gressional redistricting; 

H.R. 2730. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Tex.; 

H.R. 2828. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of 
Kansas and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission dockets Nos. 138 
and 79, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 4920. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation in Arizona; and 

H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona. 


LUNG CANCER—A DISEASE OF 
UNKNOWN CAUSE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today, I 
want to discuss an allegation which is 
becoming more and more frequent—that 
smoking is all that stands between men 
and immortality. This proposition is be- 
ing paraded before the American people 
with all of the pomp and certitude of 
Madame Curie’s discovery of radium. 

When I hear these arguments, I am 
reminded of a prominent citizen who 
lived to be 96 years of age: 

On his 96th birthday the newspapers 
sent their reporters out to interview him. 
One of them asked: 

To what do you attribute your long life? 


The old man replied: 

I attribute it to the fact that I have never 
taken a drink of an alcoholic beverage or 
smoked a cigarette in all my days. 


At that moment they heard a noise in 
an adjoining room that sounded like a 
combined earthquake and cyclone. One 
of the newspaper reporters said, “Good 
Lord, what is that?” 

The old man said: 

That is my old daddy in there on one of 
his periodic drunks. 


Most recently, all of the assertions in 
support of the argument that smoking 
causes cancer were collected in Senator 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY’S address to the 
World Conference on Smoking and 
Health. When asked for my reaction to 
that speech, I declined on the basis that 
any immediate statement by me without 
careful study could only be superficial 
and unfair. Since that time, I have 
studied carefully the charges made by 
the prohibitionists. 

These charges should not stand un- 
challenged. 

In all fairness to the American people, 
to the tobacco industry, to hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and tobacco work- 
ers and their families, and to the Mem- 
bers of Congress who must consider pro- 
posed legislation on this subject, the 
record should be set straight. 

This is what I propose to do today. 

I have always believed in freedom of 
information, whether the news be good or 
bad. 

I believe the American people have the 
right to know, and in this case, they have 
a right to know that there is no proof 
that smoking causes lung cancer and 
heart disease. By the same token, the 
Government has a duty to see that the 
people are supplied with all of the in- 
formation about this vital subject. 

Now, I have no pretense to expert 
knowledge of cancer and its causes. In- 
deed, I am as lacking in information as 
the medical profession whose knowledge 
of the subject is summarized in this 
quotation from the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica“: 

Cancer is an autonomous new growth of 
tissue of an unknown basic cause. 
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While I do not profess to have any more 
knowledge of this subject than is set 
forth in this statement, I do have con- 
siderable experience as a lawyer and a 
judge in weighing the probative value of 
medical and scientific evidence. 

And I agree with the eminent chest 
disease specialist, Dr. Alvis Green, who 
told the Senate Commerce Committee: 

My study of lung cancer over the past 50 
years as an internist and diagnostician leads 
me to agree with Dr. Joseph Berkson of the 
Mayo Clinic that there is no proof of causal 
relationship between the smoking of ciga- 
rettes and lung cancer. 


I would say, as he does— 

Without false modesty, and quite frankly, I 
do not know the cause of cancer. Moreover, 
I am going to say without the slightest fear 
of contradiction, that no one else does either. 


I have discussed in the past and will 
discuss again in the future other relevant 
matters including the illegality of the so- 
called fairness doctrine regulations of the 
Federal Trade Commission; the absurdity 
of labeling cigarettes as harmful, but not, 
for example, alcohol; and the poverty 
which cigarette prohibition would bring 
to thousands of farmers and workers, 
while at the same time tax income suffi- 
cient to pay for the war on poverty would 
be cut off. 

After studying the arguments of the 
prohibitionists, I am convinced that they 
contain little more than old platitudes, 
new hyperbole, and blatant non sequi- 
turs—all based on statistics which are 
either erroneous, irrelevant, or statisti- 
cally meaningless. Nevertheless, these 
statistics are cited again and again to 
support the thesis that smoking causes 
cancer. 

The truth of the matter is that these 
people are relying on statistics, not re- 
search. And they do not understand their 
own figures. 

Actually it would be far easier to show 
statistically that smoking cigarettes pro- 
longs life: First, Americans are living 16 
years longer today than they did in 1920; 
second, Americans smoke more cigarettes 
than they did in 1920; and, third, Ergo, 
cigarettes prolong life. 

Or to cite an example: Great Britain 
has a higher death rate from cancer than 
we do. Yet, the British smoke less. 

Now, this is not to say tobacco is a 
health food the equivalent of yogurt. 
What I am saying is that, from such 
logic as this, no valid conclusions can be 
drawn. 

It is correct that official statistics show 
a dramatic increase in lung cancer in 
recent years. But proponents of prohibi- 
tion do not mention there has been a cor- 
responding decline in stomach cancer. 
Are we to assume that tobacco has 
cleansed the stomach while fouling the 
lungs? Even more strange, incidence of 
cancer of the larynx has remained rela- 
tively constant over the last 30 years. Yet 
the smoker’s larynx comes in contact 
with the smoke sooner and more often 
than the lungs. 

The full weight of the prohibitionists’ 
logic seems to rest on this one paragraph 
from Senator KENNEDY’s speech: 

Death from lung cancer [is] increasing al- 
most geometrically—from 2,500 in 1930, 
shortly after smoking started becoming a 
national habit, to 50,000 now. 
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This information is, of course, not a 
figment of someone’s imagination. It is 
derived from Federal vital statistics, But 
they fail to take into account changes in 
reporting methods, improvement in 
diagnosis, and the aging of the popula- 
tion. All these have influenced the in- 
crease in numbers of deaths reported 
from lung cancer. 

More important, there is stronger evi- 
dence from equally reputable research 
scientists and statisticians who reject 
the hypothesis that any relation between 
cigarette smoking and any disease has 
been proven. I will place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD expert documenta- 
tion of this at the conclusion of my 
statement. For the moment, let me high- 
light the following facts: 

As a national habit, cigarette smoking 
among the male population dates not 
from 1930, but from 1883 when Wash- 
ington Duke & Sons began mass pro- 
ducing cigarettes near Durham, N.C. It 
is true, however, that it did not become 
popular for women to smoke until the 
1920’s; and the number of adult women 
who smoke has been increasing since 
that time. 

But whether we use 1930 or some ear- 
lier date as a base year, it is still clear 
that a sizable but undeterminable num- 
ber of cases of lung cancer used to be 
diagnosed as tuberculosis; and the in- 
crease in death from lung cancer paral- 
lels the decrease in deaths from respira- 
tory tuberculosis and pneumonia. Since 
1930 diagnostic techniques and the sci- 
ence of pathology have developed to the 
point where lung cancer can be easily 
identified. 

Dr. Joseph Berkson, of the Mayo 
Clinic, explains the apparent rise in the 
lung cancer rate and fall in the tubercu- 
losis rate in two ways. He cites the 1961 
English study by Dr. Willis to the effect 
that— 

So many cases of unrecognized lung cancer 
[were found] in early records as to warrant 
the conclusion that there was just as much 
lung cancer in the past, but it wasn’t recog- 


Also, according to Dr. Berkson: 

Persons who in former times would have 
died at an early age, say from tuberculosis, 
now live to ages at which they are exposed 
to death from lung cancer. 


Incidentally, Dr. Berkson, who the 
Cancer Bulletin calls the dean of Ameri- 
can medical statisticians, has said: 

Personally, all relevant available facts con- 
sidered, I think it very doubtful that smok- 
ing causes lung cancer, 


But even if we were to accept the 
validity of the claim of low lung cancer 
incidence in 1930, the argument of the 
antismoking forces seems self-contradic- 
tory on several points. 

In the first place, increase in the life 
expectancy of Americans has gone hand 
in hand with the increase in cigarette 
consumption. In 1930 the life expectancy 
of Americans was 59.7 years; by 1965, 
it was 70.2 years. 

Secondly, some people propose eco- 
nomic sanctions on the industry to force 
a larger share of the market to lower 
tar and nicotine cigarettes. These ciga- 
rettes already constitute a large propor- 
tion of those being sold today; however, 
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back in that golden age of 1930 to which 
cigarette prohibitionists turn with such 
nostalgia, higher nicotine and tar con- 
tent cigarettes composed almost 100 per- 
cent of the market, and filters were noth- 
ing more than a gleam in the eye of two 
of the smaller manufacturers. 

In this connection, the Federal Trade 
Commission last week released even more 
statistics to confuse the public. For they 
have proceeded by sometimes rather 
dubious methods to grade cigarettes by 
their tar and nicotine content. Yet, there 
is no proof that these even affect health. 
Even in 1950, filter cigarettes composed 
only .06 percent of total production; 10 
years later over half the cigarettes man- 
ufactured had filters. Further, mention 
is seldom made of the fact that although 
cigars and pipe tobacco are held blame- 
less by the prohibitionists, both contain 
considerably more tar and nicotine than 
the average cigarette. 

Other facts which go unmentioned are 
far more relevant than the propaganda 
which is disseminated. 

For instance, although the lung cancer 
rate among women during the past 40 
years has increased slightly, it by no 
means has kept pace with the increase 
in the number of women who smoke. 
For reasons which no one can explain, 
lung cancer remains largely a disease of 
the male. And, according to Drs. Rosen- 
blatt and Lisa: 

If cigarette smoking is a potent carcino- 
genic agent it should have affected lung can- 
cer mortality by this time, resulting in an 
wi of the sex ratio which in 1964 
was 6.4:1. 


It is interesting that the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, 1966 edition, in its dis- 
cussion of percentages of cancer deaths 
in the United States, reports that 11 per- 
cent of the male deaths were from lung 
cancer, while only 3.1 percent of the fe- 
male cancer deaths were from lung 
cancer. 

Also, Senator KENNEDY emphasizes 
that people are beginning to smoke at 
an earlier age and are smoking more 
cigarettes per capita. Yet, the average 
age at which lung cancer occurs has re- 
mained the same. If cigarette smoking 
produced lung cancer, then a lowering of 
the age of occurrence would be expected. 

It is also passing strange that, as Dr. 
Rheinhard has said: 

The average age at which lung cancer oc- 
curs is the same for heavy smokers, light 
smokers and nonsmokers. 


And Drs. Rosenblatt and Lisa note: 

Lung cancer occurs at approximately the 
same age regardless of whether smoking had 
been started at 6 years or at 41 years of age. 
Equally significant was the finding that the 
number of cigarettes smoked daily did not 
affect the age at onset; in both the light 
smokers and the heavy smokers the disease 
had developed during the same decades of 
life. 


These same doctors, whose paper will 
be placed in the Recorp, carefully illus- 
trate that lung cancer is primarily a dis- 
ease of older men, and that cigarettes 
are therefore not the cause: 

This distinctive age distribution was noted 
in the nineteenth century in the absence of 
cigarette smoking and also in recent decades 
in the era of widespread cigarette consump- 
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tion. The relation between longevity of the 
population and the incidence of lung cancer 
is therefore very significant. 

It is very evident that, regardless of any 
hypothetical etiologic considerations, the 
total number of potential subjects for lung 
cancer has increased by many millions dur- 
ing the past half century. The inherent bio- 
logic characteristic of the disease to develop 
in older age groups will therefore result in the 
occurrence of more cases in future years as 
proportionately more of the population 
reaches the later decades of life. 


In other words, to reverse the increase 
in lung cancer, we must either reduce life 
expectancy or we must find the cause and 
cure. Cigarette prohibition is no answer. 

I would add here that aging is also a 
primary factor in emphysema, heart dis- 
ease, and most of the other diseases 
which the prohibitionists cite as by- 
products of smoking. In a most impor- 
tant study of male, identical twins, Dr. 
Lundman and his colleagues concluded 
that “cigarette smoking is probably not 
associated with coronary heart disease.” 

A substantial number of deaths from 
lung cancer, especially among women, 
are the result of cancer spreading to the 
lung but originating elsewhere in the 
body. These deaths could not be blamed 
on cigarettes by the most ardent prohi- 
bitionist; yet they are counted in the 
statistics cited by them. 

Most conspicuous of all by its absence 
from public speeches on this subject is 
any mention of air pollution or other 
possible factors being studied. Certainly 
increased pollution, both from industry 
and from vehicular traffic, has at least 
kept pace with, if not outstripped, in- 
creased cigarette consumption since 1930. 
In fact, it was shown that on Staten Is- 
land, in New York, lung cancer is far 
more likely to occur in residents where 
air pollution is highest. And, according 
to a 5-year study published in the Ger- 
man Journal for Cancer Research: 

The frequency of lung cancer is not in- 
fluenced by cigarette smoking but there is a 
significant correlation between the air pol- 
lution problem and the bronchial carcinoma 
rate. 


These facts, I believe, are sufficient in 
themselves to effectively rebut the hy- 
pothesis that a causal relation between 
cigarette smoking and cancer has been 
proven. I do not feel I can conclude, 
however, without challenging certain 
other allegations about tobacco and the 
tobacco industry. 

The first is from a recent speech on 
the Senate floor in which it was main- 
tained: 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 children start to 
smoke each day. 


For 2 months, I have searched for 
statistics to validate this assertion, and 
I have failed utterly. My only conclu- 
sion is that this number is an exaggera- 
tion of an equally dubious statement by 
the Surgeon General to the effect that 
4,000 children begin smoking each day. 
The Surgeon General’s statement in turn 
rests on a limited survey conducted in 
1961 in Newton, Mass. With a control 
group so small, it is a statistically absurd 
assertion which never even attempts to 
define the ages of the children to which 
it refers. 
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The Surgeon General and others main- 
tain that their conclusions are based on 
over 5,000 studies. They do not mention 
that many of the studies are but rehashes 
of the others in popular magazines and 
even letters to the editor. Nor do they 
mention that many of the studies reached 
opposite conclusions from those of the 
Public Health Service. And Senator Ken- 
NEDY then says: 

No responsible health organization which 
has examined the problem has disagreed 
with these important facts. 


For an editorial which clearly refutes 
this conclusion, I suggest “Etiology by 
Edict” from the March 1966 edition of 
the Journal of Thoracic and Cardio- 
vascular Surgery. 

I take strong exception to charges 
that— 

Cigarettes would have been banned years 
ago were it not for the tremendous economic 
power of their producers. Nearly $300 
million a year is spent in the United States 
alone . . . efforts to start young people smok- 
ing and continue others in the habit. 


The cigarette industry is less powerful 
than the liquor interests were in 1918; 
and prohibition of tobacco would fail as 
miserably as it did with alcohol. The only 
effect would be a bonanza for bootleggers 
dealing in low quality leaf. As for the 
statement, explicit and implicit, that the 
industry spends hundreds of millions en- 
ticing childrer to smoke, the charge is 
patently false. 

In the first place, the industry spends 
no money whatsoever on institutional 
advertising designed to enlarge its mar- 
ket, as does, for instance, the brewery in- 
dustry. Yet, beer commercials are as prev- 
alent as cigarette commercials on sports 
programs; and it is incontrovertible that 
beer in the hands of an automobile driver 
can be a killer of young people. Certainly, 
the cigarette industry has made impor- 
tant strides in self-regulation by volun- 
tarily limiting its advertising during pro- 
grams aimed at youngsters. In addition, 
they have voluntarily ended all advertis- 
ing on college campuses and drafted a 
code to police its advertising. The truth 
is that all cigarette advertising is brand 
advertising and has as its purpose gain- 
ing a larger share of the market for the 
manufacturer; and increasingly this ad- 
vertising leads to larger markets for the 
lower tar and nicotine cigarettes. It is 
clear that human nature being what it is, 
an absolute ban on advertising is not the 
answer. In England, television adver- 
tising of cigarettes was banned, with 
the idea that English youth would 
not be encouraged to smoke. A year after 
the ban went into effect, however, the 
percentage of boys 16 to 19 years old who 
smoke had increased from 51 to 57 per- 
cent. For girls the same age, the propor- 
tion of smokers increased from 39 to 47 
percent. 

In Italy, all cigarette advertising is 
banned. And since the ban, cigarette use 
has risen steadily. 

As to a charge heard at the World 
Conference that “The cigarette com- 
panies have demonstrated a total in- 
attention to public responsibility,” the 
industry has contributed $22 million to 
independent scientific research on health 
and smoking, $10 million of which has 
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gone to an American Medical Association 
research project. It has spent even more 
in its own research. This is not to say 
that the manufacturers have completely 
altruistic motives. Indeed, it is in their 
own interest to discover the relationship, 
if any, between smoking and lung cancer 
so that they can eliminate that ingre- 
dient, if any, which is responsible for the 


disease. 
I emphasize two 


In conclusion, 
points: 

First, I make no claim that cigarettes 
are a wonder drug. I claim only that 
which K. A. Brownlee has said in his 
article in the American Statistical Re- 
view. That is, at this time the statistics 
do not show that cigarettes cause hu- 
man disease. Or, in the language of the 
North Carolina South Mountains, “Fig- 
gers may not lie, but liars sure do 
figger.” And honest men also “figger” 
when the crusading spirit burns in their 
hearts. 

Second, it is not my position that 
Congress should stand idly by in the 
face of what appears to be mounting 
deaths from lung cancer. But I do ob- 
ject strenuously to the solutions offered 
by the prohibitionists. Senator KEN- 
NEDY, for instance, advocates impossi- 
bly strict self-regulation of the indus- 
try. In effect, what he asks of the manu- 
facturers is slow suicide until such time 
as Congress agrees to give the Federal 

3 the tools to administer the 
final execution. 

This course can only lead through a 
blind alley of economic tragedy; and 
I am not talking about the several hun- 
dred executives of a few large manu- 
facturers. I am talking about the sev- 
eral hundred thousand small farmers 
and tobacco factory workers and their 
families. Where shall we send them? 
To the ghettos of New York where it 
has been estimated even by prohibition- 
ist scientists that residents are breath- 
ing heavily polluted air? 

It baffles me that some scientists have 
taken up the crusade for cigarette pro- 
hibition with all the religious fervor of 
a Carrie Nation. How much further we 
might be today if all of that combined 
intelligence, dedication, and energy had 
gone into research rather than propa- 
ganda. 

PROPOSALS 

Which brings me to my three-point 
proposal for resolving this controversy. 

First, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should initiate, as soon as possible, 
a cooperative effort among industry, 
government, and private, nonprofit or- 
ganizations to find the cause and cure 
for lung cancer. Dr. Salk has shown us 
_that there is nothing which is medically 
impossible. If we can divert all of the 
financial and human resources now en- 
gaged in anticigarette propaganda into 
a coordinated effort, I am confident we 
could shorten greatly the time until we 
reach our goal. 

Between now and the time Congress 
reconvenes in January, Representative 
GALIFIANAKIS and I will be discussing 
plans for a definite program with Sena- 
tor JorpDAN and other members of our 
delegation. It has occurred to me that 
this may be an excellent opportunity 
to test Vice President HumpHrey’s plan 
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to apply computer technology to medical 
research in order to avoid duplication of 
research by scientists scattered across 
the country. A data bank could be set up 
in the Research Triangle Park in North 
Carolina which would act as a nation- 
wide storehouse for all lung cancer re- 
search. As support facilities, we already 
have the Environmental Health Center, 
an IBM research facility, and the U.S. 
Data Processing Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics lo- 
cated in the park. There are nationally 
recognized medical schools at Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. And the com- 
puter experiments being conducted at 
these two schools and at North Carolina 
State University—the three institutions 
which form the angles of the triangle— 
could make a great contribution to the 
program, as could the research affiliates 
of the tobacco companies located nearby. 
Work of this nature in its embryonic 
stages is already being done in the area, 
and expansion of it could take place more 
easily there than at any other place in 
the Nation. I am certain the State of 
North Carolina would cooperate in every 
way possible. Our legislature has already 
appropriated money for a biodynamics 
laboratory at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity for agricultural research on to- 
bacco. Much of this research is being 
devoted to producing better quality leaf 
with lower tar and nicotine content. 

Action along this line is the type which 
Nick GALIFIANAKIS and I fee] Congress 
and the Surgeon General should con- 
template. 

Second, I urge a renewed and larger 
assault on air pollution. The administra- 
tion is to be congratulated for its work in 
this area. The landmark Air Pollution 
Act recently signed into law offers great 
hope, both in terms of research and in 
terms of regulation. Still, as President 
Johnson and Secretary Gardner have 
recognized, there is more Congress can 
do. It is true that, as with cigarette 
smoking, there is no proof that air pol- 
lution causes lung cancer. Yet, to the ex- 
tent it may constitute a health hazard, 
air pollution is a more insidious threat 
than smoking. The latter is a voluntary 
risk, while the former is imposed on 
everyone against the wishes of everyone. 
Further, there are esthetic reasons as 
well as health reasons for an intensified 
war on air pollution. Until that day when 
all Americans can once again be assured 
they can look up in the morning and see 
the sky and look up at night and see the 
stars, we need to fight to lift the sick 
eloud of pollution which hangs so heavy 
across the face of America. Here again, 
Representative GALIFIANAKIS and I hope 
to offer some new ideas. 

Lastly, if it is ever proven that there is 
a causal relation between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer, then govern- 
ment, industry, and medicine should be 
prepared to begin immediately a co- 
operative search for a safe cigarette— 
not, however, through the coercive eco- 
nomic sanctions which have been pro- 
posed to the Senate, but rather through 
@ program of tax incentives and joint 
government and industry research. To- 
day’s scientists are capable of finding 
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better solutions to problems than by 
shouting them out of existence. 

I conclude now with an editorial from 
the Raleigh, N.C., News and Observer, 
which contains more wisdom than all 
the propaganda of those who would regu- 
late the personal habits of the American 
people: 

HAZARDS APLENTY 
In connection with the dire and contin- 
uous warnings given us about the supposed 
dangers of cigarette smoking, a physician 
passed along a little verse from the New 
England Journal of Medicine. It goes: 
“Cholesterol is poisonous, so never, never 
eat it. 

“Sugar, too, may murder you, there’s no way 
to beat it. 

“Some foods were filled with vitamins till 
processing destroyed it. 

“So let your life be ordered by each docu- 
mented fact 

“And die of malnutrition with your arteries 
intact.” 


And warily watch every sunny sky for bolts 
of lightning. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
following material: 

First. A list of the major points raised 
by Dr. Milton B. Rosenblatt, professor of 
medicine at New York Medical College, 
and Dr. James R. Lisa, consultant pathol- 
ogist, in their paper entitled “Biology, 
Biometry and Bronchogenic Carcinoma” 
from the August 1967 edition of Medical 
Science, followed by the text of that 
article. 

Second. An editorial entitled “Etiology 
by Edict,” by Dr. Hiram T. Langston 
from the Journal of Thoracic and Cardio- 
vascular Surgery of March 1966. 

Third. Excerpts from the study entitled 
“Smoking in Relation to Coronary Heart 
Disease and Lung Function in Twins; A 
Co-twin Control Study, Serum Lipids, 
Smoking, and Heredity,” from Acta 
Medica Scandinavica, 1966. 

Fourth. A news release by the National 
Research Council of October 26, 1967. 

Fifth. An article entitled “Surgeon 
General’s Report Is Inconclusive on 
Cigarette-Cancer Link, Statistician 
Says,” from the December 13, 1965, edi- 
tion of Advertising Age, and the article 
on which this news report is based. 

Sixth. An article “The Influence of 
Cigarette Smoke on Lung Clearance,” by 
Charles W. LaBelle, Ph. D.; Dorothea M. 
Bevilacqua, M.A.; and Heinrich Brieger, 
M.D., from the May 1966 edition of Arch. 
Environ Health. 

Seventh. A study, “Distribution of Mor- 
tality From Lung Cancer in the County of 
Los Angeles,” from the June 15, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Bulletin, published by the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association. 

Eighth. A news release entitled 
“Tobacco Institute Replies to R. F. K. 
Charge of Industry ‘Inattention to Re- 
sponsibility,’ ” of September 11, 1967. 

Ninth. An address to the Tobacco 
Growers Information Committee annual 
meeting of November 6, 1967, by Addison 
Y. Yeaman of the Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp, 

Tenth. An address to the Burley and 
Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association 
annual convention on October 3, 1967, 
by Paul D. Smith of Philip Morris, Inc. 

Eleventh. Two editorials from Bar- 
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ron’s; the first entitled The Witch Doc- 
tors—Pseudo Science Is a Menace to U.S. 
Health and Welfare,” in the May 9, 1966, 
edition; and “Dangerous Lengths—The 
Federal Crusade Against Smoking Has 
Gone Too Far,” in the October 2, 1967, 
edition. 

Twelfth. A column by James J. Kil- 
patrick, entitled “Antismoking Figures 
Look Flimsy,” from the Washington 
Evening Star of September 28, 1967. 

Thirteenth. An article entitled “City 
Air Pollution Said To Cost $520 Million a 
Year in Damage,” from the June 25, 1965, 
edition of the New York Times. 

Fourteenth. An article entitled “Ger- 
man Physician Denies Smoking Role in 
Lung Cancer; Blames Air Pollution,” 
from the August 12, 1964, edition of the 
Medical Tribune. 

Fifteenth. An article entitled Ger- 
mans Dispute Cigarette-Cancer Link,” 
from the March 24, 1964, edition of the 
Chicago American. 

Sixteenth. An article entitled “Smoking 
and Lung Cancer: An Untelevised Tele- 
cast,“ by Dr. Joseph Berkson of the Mayo 
Clinic and professor of biometry at the 
University of Minnesota, from the Cancer 
Bulletin, May—June 1963. 

Seventeenth. An article entitled 
“Staten Island Deaths Linked to Air Pol- 
lution,” by Peter Kihas, from the Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, edition of the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAJOR POINTS OF ROSENBLATT-LISA PAPER 


1, Lung cancer afflicts more males than 
females, and did so before cigarette smoking 
became widespread, The male-female ratio 
for lung cancer in the U.S, has been increas- 
ing in the past 35 years. 

2. The increase in cigarette smoking by 
U.S. women in the past four decades has not 
been reflected in a corresponding increase in 
lung cancer. 

3. There is increasing evidence that many 
female lung cancers described as primary 
lesions are actually metastases. 

4. Lung cancer is a disease of older age and 
the number of people in the older-age 
bracket has increased by many millions in 
the last half century. 

5. If cigarettes were carcinogenic, the in- 
creased consumption would have resulted in 
a lowering of the age of occurrence of lung 
cancer, This has not happened. Neither age 
at onset of smoking nor the number of cig- 
arettes smoked has appreciably affected the 
age of distribution of lung cancer. 

6. The concept that cigarette smoking 
causes one type of lung cancer and not an- 
other contradicts basic embryologic knowl- 
edge. It is now well recognized that lung 
cancer originates chiefly in the distal bronchi. 


[From Medical Science, August 1967] 


BIOLOGY, BIOMETRY AND BRONCHOGENIC 
CARCINOMA 


The possible relation between cigarette 
smoking and the development of lung cancer 
has been discussed by many authors. In the 
present work a physician with a world-wide 
reputation for his scholarly discussions of 
lung cancer raises some questions that must 
be answered if we are to understand the 
origin of lung cancer. 

The rise in mortality from lung cancer 
during recent decades has engendered the 
specter of a neoteric disease produced by ex- 
posure to recently introduced carcinogenic 
agents. Endeavors to establish a causal rela- 
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tion have emphasized statistical associations 
and scant attention has been directed to the 
inherent characteristics of the disease. Cur- 
rent concepts have related the incidence, the 
sex and age distribution, and even specific 
histologic types to exogenous influences. The 
problem of etiology in lung cancer, as in all 
cancers, is complex and requires a cir- 
cumspect consideration of many factors. The 
features of lung cancer attributed to car- 
cinogenic exposure may, in reality, be mani- 
festations of the natural behavior of the 
disease. 
MALE PREDOMINANCE 


The affinity of lung cancer for males is a 
biologic characteristic. Sex predilection is 
common to a variety of diseases and an ex- 
cellent illustration is cancer of the breast 
which occurs preponderantly in females. 
There were many studies of lung cancer dur- 
ing an era in which cigarette smoking was 
virtually nonexistent and all showed a re- 
markable consistency in sex distribution. 
Hare i in a study of lung cancer covering the 
period 1830 to 1880, found 90 cases in males 
and 33 cases in females. Adler’s* collected 
series spanned the years 1842 to 1911 and in- 
cluded 269 males and 93 females. 

In a report of the experiences of the teach- 
ing hospitals in Great Britain between 1894 
and 1918, Passey* found 579 cases of lung 
cancer in males and 182 cases in females. In 
1892, Harris * reported on a combined study 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital and the City of 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest and 
found that lung cancer occurred three times 
as often in males as in females, Similar ratios 
of 3:1 favoring the male were reported from 
Germany by Passler,“ Riechelman,® Briese,“ 
and Karrenstein è during the late nineteeth 
and early twentieth centuries, In the United 
States, King“ found a 4:1 ratio in Boston 
from 1875 to 1914. Weller es who was among 
the first American pathologists to become in- 
terested in lung cancer also found a 4:1 ratio 
in a collected series of cases between 1878 and 
1912. 

Despite the variety of the sources of the 
material studied, there was unanimous agree- 
ment on male predilection for the disease be- 
fore the era of cigarette smoking. It is also 
of significance that many autopsy reports in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies revealed sex ratios as high or higher 
than those found in recent studies. Wolf u 
reported a 6:1 ratio from the Dresden munici- 
pal hospitals for the period 1885-1894 
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2 Adler, I.: Primary Malignant Growths of 
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Green and Co., 1912. 

2 Passey, R. D., and Holmes J. M.: Incidence 
of intrathoracic neoplasia in teaching hos- 
pitals of Great Britain, Quart. J. Med. 4: 321, 
1935. 

Harris, V.: Intrathoracic growths, St. Bar. 
Hosp. Rep. 28: 73, 1892. 
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der Lunge, Arch. path. Anat. 145; 191, 1896. 
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Eichengrun , found a 6.4:1 ratio in Cologne 
between 1902 and 1926. Rau 1% found a 6,5:1 
ratio in Dresden-Friedrichstadt between 1909 
and 1914. Feilchenfeld “ reported a 10:1 ratio 
in Berlin between 1894 and 1900 and in Leip- 
zig „ found a 15:1 ratio. 

Inasmuch as lung cancer is predominantly 
a disease of males, improvements in diagnos- 
tic accuracy resulted in proportionately more 
cases detected in males and a progressive rise 
in the sex ratio. This phenomenon was al- 
ready apparent in the early decades of the 
twentieth century when most cases were 
diagnosed by autopsy and it became even 
more obvious when the disease began to 
be diagnosed clinically. At the Moabit and 
Urban Hospitals in Berlin, Peters “ noted a 
3:1 ratio between 1905 and 1908 and a 5:1 
ratio in the same institutions between 1917 
and 1922. Since 1930, lung cancer certifica- 
tion without autopsy has increased manifold. 
Early reports showed the distribution of the 
disease to be almost equal between the 
sexes but, as clinical diagnostic accuracy 
improved, male predominance became very 
evident paralleling the autopsy reports of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. An excellent illustration of the rela- 
tion between diagnostic accuracy and the 
sex ratio was provided by Clemmesen and 
Busk! who observed that in Denmark, be- 
tween 1936 and 1945, the overall ratio was 
2.4:1 whereas in a special chest clinic in 
Copenhagen, the ratio was 7.2:1. 

The effect of diagnostic accuracy on the 
sex distribution of lung cancer is also em- 
phasized in the observations of Ibrahim “ 
who found, in 1954, a sex ratio of 9:1 in non- 
cigarette smokers at the Dacca Medical Col- 
lege in East Pakistan where pulmonary diag- 
nostic facilities had been recently estab- 
lished. Among the lowest sex ratios within 
the past decade was a report by Farago, 
from Papau and New Guinea covering the 
period 1958-1962. In those regions of the 
world, cigarette smoking is widespread but 
facilities for the diagnosis of lung cancer are 
still very limited resulting in a sex ratio of 
only 4:1. 

During the past 35 years there has been a 
progressive rise in the sex ratio in the United 
States lung cancer mortality statistics. In 
1930, there were 1,818 lung cancer deaths re- 
ported in males and 1,019 in females giving 
a ratio of 1.8:1. During the succeeding decade 
there was an upsurge of interest in the dis- 
ease and facilities for diagnosis became more 


1 Eichengrün W., and Esser, A.: Statistik 
Uber die in den Jahren 1902-1926 im Path. 
Institut Augusta Hospital Köln obduzierten 
Carcinom Fille mit besonderer Berüchsich- 
tingung der Frage der Krebszunahme nach 
dem Kriege, Z. Kreb. 24: 63, 1927. 

* Rau, W.: vergleichende Statistik der in 
fünf Kriegsjahren (1914-1919) und in fünf 
Kriegspahren (1914-1919) und in fünf 
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widely available. This was reflected in both 
an increase in lung cancer mortality and in 
the sex ratio. In 1940, there were 6,057 male 
deaths and 2,029 female deaths giving a ratio 
of 3:1. Between 1940 and 1950, advances in 
diagnosis were even more striking, particu- 
larly, the use of exploratory thoracic surgery 
as a diagnostic tool and the increasing utill- 
zation cf the Papanicolaou technic for spu- 
tum and bronchial aspirate examination. In 
1950, there were 14,922 male lung cancer 
deaths and 3,391 female lung cancer deaths, 
giving a sex ratio of 4.4:1. During the next 
decade it became even more evident that the 
increase in lung cancer mortality was chiefly 
confined to males and in 1960, there were 
30,800 male deaths and 5,000 female deaths, 
giving a sex ratio of 6.2:1. 


LUNG CANCER IN FEMALES 


The prodigious increase in cigarette con- 
sumption by females for more than 4 decades 
has not been reflected in a corresponding in- 
crease of lung cancer. A survey ® of smoking 
patterns in 1955 by the United States Bureau 
of the Census revealed that approximately 
46,000,000 persons had been regular cigarette 
smokers and, of these, 15,000,000 were fe- 
males over 18 years of age. The survey ac- 
knowledged that it had underestimated cig- 
arette consumption by 15% on the basis of 
tax data and common observation suggests 
even a greater margin of error. Current esti- 
mates point to more than 70,000,000 cigarette 
smokers with a proportionate increase among 
females. If cigarette smoking is a potent car- 
cinogenic agent it should have affected lung 
cancer mortality by this time, resulting in an 
equalization of the sex ratio which in 1964 
was 6.4:1. Diagnostic facilities have been 
equally available to both sexes for many 
years. 

Deaths from lung cancer in females in- 
creased from 1.5 per 100,000 in 1930 to 7.1 
per 100,000 in 1964 but still remain far below 
the rate of 41.4 per 100,000 for males. It 
is difficult to reconcile such a disparity in 
lung cancer mortality if cigarette smoking 
was a significant causal factor. Inasmuch 
as females have been smoking for more than 
40 years it appears that sufficient time has 
elapsed for the alleged carcinogenic action 
of tobacco to express itself. Between 1959 
and 1964, the total increase in female lung 
cancer deaths was only 2,400, averaging less 
than 500 per year for the period. The cor- 
responding increase for male lung cancer 
deaths was 11,500. With so many millions 
of persons of both sexes smoking cigarettes 
regularly, parity in lung cancer mortality 
would have been reached a long time ago if 
tobacco was a main causal factor. Observa- 
tions in both the pre-cigarette and cigarette 
smoking eras have shown that the female 
is resistant biologically to lung cancer al- 
though vulnerable to other types of malig- 
nancy 


There is increasing evidence a that many: 
of the lesions diagnosed in females as pri- 
mary lung cancer are, in actuality, metas- 
tatic cancers from the breast and genital 
organs. The affinity of the lungs for second- 
ary growths from these organs is well es- 
tablished. In 1964, there were approximately 
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45,000 deaths reported from cancer of the 
breast, uterus, and ovary of which 26,000 
deaths were attributed to cancer of the 
breast alone. With more than two-thirds of 
breast cancers and one-third of genital can- 
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cers metas to the lung, there is 
created a vast potential for diagnostic error, 
particularly in cases of solitary pulmonary 
metastases with occult tumors in the primary 
site.“ 


TABLE 1.—LUNG CANCER MORTALITY 


{Classification of cases according to 7th revision of international code} 


Lung cancer 


Code 162.1 (specified as ‘‘primary’’)_...-.---...--.-.------ 
Code 163 (unspecified as to whether primary or secondary). - 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
17,042 18.342 19,462 18,749 18.888 19.651 
17,139 18,978 19,467 22,510 24,569 26,066 


Greater histologic experience in the diag- 
nosis of pulmonary tumors will manifest it- 
self in subsequent years by more discrimina- 
tory diagnoses of lung cancer in females. 
There is already an inclination of this trend 
in the 1964 lung cancer mortality data. Of 
the 19,651 cases (Code 162.1) certified as pri- 
mary lung cancer, there were 17,134 males 
and 2,517 females, a ratio of 6.8: 1. In the 
26,066 cases (Code 163) not certified as of 
primary or secondary origin there were 21,684 
males and 4,382 females, a ratio of 5:1. It is 
evident from table 1 that the major portion 
of the rise in lung cancer mortality between 
1959 and 1964 was in Code 163 which showed 
an increase of 8,927 cases (52.0%). The in- 
crease in Code 162.1 was only 2,609 cases 
(15.8%). Between 1961 and 1964 the increase 
in Code 162.1 was negligible whereas, in Code 
168, there were 6,599 additional cases. The 
increase in Code 163 connotes greater aware- 
ness by the certifying physicians of the pos- 
sibility of metastatic lung cancer simulating 
bronchogenic carcinoma. It has been stated 
by some officials that the failure to specify 
primary lung cancer on death certificates is 
merely an oversight. According to this inter- 
pretation the lung cancer mortality figures 
since 1961 imply a steady increase in laxity 
in the medical profession inasmuch as the 
apparent oversight is getting progressively 
larger. 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 

Lung cancer occurs predominantly in older 
age groups with the majority of cases in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh decades of life. The 
disease is unusual below the age of 40 and 
rare below the age of 30. Simons,“ in a col- 
lected series of more than 5,000 cases found 
that 80% occurred between 40 and 70 years 
of age. This distinctive age distribution was 
noted in the nineteenth century * in the 
absence of cigarette smoking and also in re- 
cent decades in the era of widespread ciga- 
rette consumption. The relation between 
longevity of the population and the incidence 
of lung cancer is therefore very significant. 
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During the past 50 years there has been 
a spectacular increase in life span for all 
subdivisions of the population.™ In the pe- 
riod 1900-1902, the life expectancy at birth 
for white males was 48.23 years; in 1959- 
1961, the life expectancy had increased to 
67.55 years, The life expectancy for white 
females was 51.08 years in the period 1900- 
1902 and 74.19 years in the period 1959-1961. 
This increase in the life span was even more 
striking in the non-white population. Non- 
white males had a life expectancy of 32.54 
years in 1900-1902 which increased to 61.48 
years for the period 1959-1961, During the 
same interval the life expectancy for non- 
white females rose from 35.04 years in 1900— 
1902 to 66.47 years in 1959-1961, 

Comparative studies on mortality rates 
present problems because of the limited 
number of states in the registration area in 
the early part of the century. Some degree 
of accuracy may be ascertained by compar- 
ing the life span per 100,000 persons over a 
period of several decades. In 1900-1902, of 
every group of 100,000 white males born 
alive, only 46,452 reached 60 years of age. 
Sixty years later, the statistical picture was 
entirely different. In 1959-1961, 75,485 white 
males out of every 100,000 reached 60 years. 
The corresponding increase among white fe- 
males was from 50.752 in 1900-1902 to 86,- 
339 in 1959-1961. Improvements in medical 
care, greater availability of diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities, and higher economic 
standards of living were reflected in in- 
creased longevity of the non-white popula- 
tion. Whereas in 1900-1902, there were only 
24,194 non-white males who attained 60 
years of age, in 1959-1961, the number had 
increased to 61,669. The corresponding in- 
crease among non-white females was from 
27,524 to 69,941. 

The population of the United States is now 
considerably older than that in existence in 
the first decade of this century. Within 50 
years, the average duration of life increased 
19.32 years for white males, 23.11 years for 
white females, 28.94 years for non-white 
males, and 31.43 years for non-white females. 
Current statistical reports“ show no indica- 
tion of abatement of the trend toward longer 
life expectancy. For 1965, the estimated ex- 
pectation of life at birth was 70.2 years for 
the total population. It is very evident that, 
regardless of any hypothetical etiologic con- 
siderations, the total number of potential 
subjects for lung cancer has increased by 
many millions during the past half century. 
The inherent biologic characteristic of the 
disease to develop in older age groups will 
therefore result in the occurrence of more 
cases in future years as proportionately more 
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of the population reaches the later decades 
of life. 
AGE AT ONSET 


The predilection of lung cancer for the 
older age groups has a definite relevancy to 
etiologic considerations. If cigarette smoking 
produces a cumulative carcinogenic effect 
over a period of years then the segment of 
the population that began cigarette smoking 
in the early teens should develop lung cancer 
at a far younger age than those persons who 
began smoking at 30 to 40 years of age. The 
effect of heavier smoking habits must also be 
considered. Cigarette consumption per capita 
was only 50 per year at the turn of the cen- 
tury and by 1960 it had increased to 4,000 
per year. It would seem reasonable to expect 
that if cigarettes were a carcinogenic hazard 
to health, the increased consumption would 
have resulted in a lowering of the age of oc- 
currence of lung cancer. The fact is that 
neither the age at onset of smoking nor the 
number of cigarettes consumed has had any 
appreciable effect on the age of distribution 
of lung cancer which has remained a con- 
stant biologic feature since the disease was 
described 150 years ago. 

In 1962, Passey “ reported an investigation 
of 415 males witb lung cancer to determine 
the effect of smoking on onset of the disease. 
The results showed that lung cancer had 
been acquired at approximately the same age 
regardless of whether smoking had been 
started at 6 years or at 41 years of age. 
Equally significant was the finding that the 
number of cigarettes smoked daily did not 
affect the age at onset; in both the light 
smokers and the heavy smokers the disease 
had developed during the same decades of 
life. In 1965, Pike and Doll * studied a group 
of British doctors with lung cancer equating 
the consumption of cigarettes with the aver- 
age age at death. Among the doctors who 
began to smoke at 17 years of age, the aver- 
age age at death was 71.8 years for the light 
smokers and 69.3 years for the heavy smokers. 
The duration of smoking was also equated 
with the average age at death. Among those 
who smoked 15-24 cigarettes daily since the 
age of 17 years, the average age at death was 
70.5 years; among those who consumed the 
same amount but began to smoke at 32 years 
of age, the average age at death was 75.0 
years; and among those who started to smoke 
at 42 years, the average age at death was 78.0 
years. The differences in age at death be- 
tween the groups may be statistically sig- 
nificant but have little clinical importance 
because of the variety of conditions that con- 
tribute to mortality in the eighth decade of 
life. 

HISTOGENESIS 


In recent years, etiologic considerations 
have been superimposed on cell classifica- 
tions and the thesis has been advanced *-1 
that squamous and oat cell carcinomas are 
the result of cigarette smoking whereas ade- 
nocarcinomas are produced by endogenous 
factors. This concept is contradictory to basic 
embryologic knowledge. All respiratory epi- 
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thelium has the same origin from the squa- 
mous-lined foregut “-* and in the process of 
embryonic growth, continuous differentiation 
occurs until ultimately the larger bronchi are 
lined by pseudo-stratified columnar epithe- 
lium and the smaller bronchi by cuboidal 
epithelium. The types of mature epithelium 
are derived from a common progenitor and 
have an equivalent potentiality for produc- 
tion of tumor cells.” 

It is now well recognized that broncho- 
genic carcinoma originates predominantly 
in the segmental bronchi, or distally, and 
that the cell type of the tumor is related to 
the site of origin along the bronchial 
tract. The squamous carcinomas arise 
from bronchi lined by columnar epithelium, 
not because of smoking, but because the 
embryonic precursor of columnar epithelium 
is the squamous epithelium of the foregut 
and primitive lung buds. The adenocarci- 
nomas arise from the cuboidal epithelium 
of the bronchioles because, in embryonic 
differentiation, columnar epithelium pre- 
cedes the formation of cuboidal epithelium. 
In both types of bronchogenic carcinoma 
there occurs metaplastic reversion to the 
epithelium found at these sites in embryonic 
life. Oat cell carcinomas originate from the 
basal layer of bronchial epithelium and may 
arise from any site down to the respiratory 
bronchioles where the basal cells apparently 
disappear. 

The common embryologic derivation of all 
respiratory epithelium supports a monadic 
concept of bronchogenic carcinoma with the 
various histologic types and structural fea- 
tures predetermined by site of origin and 
degree of differentiation. If squamous car- 
cinomas are caused by exposure to tobacco 
smoke (and adenocarcinomas by endogenous 
factors) it must also be assumed that the 
carcinogenic smoke has a preternatural 
affinity for certain portions of the bronchi 
and that this malignant effect stops abruptly 
at the dividing line between the segmental 
bronchial divisions and the terminal bron- 
chioles. It is of considerable interest, in this 
regard, that certain studies u- allegedly 
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showing precancerous lesions in the res- 
piratory epithelium of smokers found these 
lesions distributed in bronchi were lung 
cancer seldom originates. 


[From the Journal of Thoracic and Cardio- 
vascular Surgery, March 1966] 
ErTOL OY BY Epicr 
(By Hiram T. Langston, M.D., Chicago, III.) 

In January, 1964, the Surgeon General’s 
report on Smoking and Health was released 
to the public in a manner that implied it to 
be the final word concerning the use of tobac- 
co in general, and the smoking of cigarettes 
in particular. 

It reviewed the statistical material that 
had accumulated over the years, since a rise 
in recorded deaths from lung cancer had 
appeared to parallel a rising consumption of 
tobacco used as cigarettes. 

Whereas inference of etiologic guilt is laid 
at Cigarette’s door, insofar as a whole host 
of ailments are concerned, responsibility as 
a causative agent is assigned in this report 
with increasing vehemence for chronic 
bronchitis and laryngeal cancer, but finally, 
with utmost directness, for cancer of the 
lung. 

A review of some features concerning this 
report, as well as the over-all problem that 
it discusses, appears to be justified. 

It is curious that the Office of the Surgeon 
General made pronouncements concerning 
the hazards of smoking on two previous oc- 
casions, each time with increasing wordiness 
and a greater sense of urgency. If the first or 
even the second statement was correct and 
unequivocal, why was the third one needed, 
and why did it require reinforcement by an 
“advisory” committee? There must have been 
some doubt in the Surgeon General's mind! 

In essence, the 1964 report draws its con- 
clusions of Cigarette’s guilt from statistical 
analyses and associations based on popula- 
tion surveys, ignoring the clinical facets of 
lung cancer almost totally. 

As if carried away with their own image, 
these statistical associations go on to point 
out a surprising profusion of disease en- 
tities that are influenced, if not caused, by 
smoking. War, bacteria, and the American 
highway might find competition difficult. 
There must be an element of exaggeration 
here because, if not, why has life expectancy 
increased so much since the discovery of 
America and tobacco? 

But—is tobacco actually the culprit? One 
cannot be sure from the report. It appears 
that tobacco can be smoked with little if 
any danger to health and longevity when 
burned in a bowl lined by “cake” (pipe), or 
when wrapped in tobacco leaf (cigar); yet 
burning it while wrapped in paper becomes 
highly lethal, 

Thus, the placing of a warning label on 
cigarette packages, as is requisite by Act of 
Congress, while at the same time not requir- 
ing a similar warning on pipe tobacco or 
cigars, seems to exonerate the “weed” from 
blame, 

Ultimately it seems odd that a govern- 
mental agency should so assiduously under- 
take to hobble a business that contributes 
some two billion dollars in yearly taxes with- 
out better proof of its stand. 

It is also impressive how much emphasis 
the report placed on histologic changes in the 
tracheobronchial tree of smokers. These 
changes are said to indicate various degrees 
of response to irritation, manifested by a 
high incidence of metaplasia and even of 
“precancerous” lesions in those who die of 
an established and invasive lung cancer at 
some other point. 

If this contention is valid, then where are 
the cancers of the trachea? the bilateral 
cancers occurring simultaneously? or, if such 
changes are in fact “precancerous” lesions 
on a side opposite and “invasive” cancer, 
where are the successive cancers in those 
patients who have survived the excision of 
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the full-blown tumor? If smoking had 
brought them to form a cancer at one site 
why would not the “precancerous” lesion 
elsewhere march on inexorably to form an- 
other invasive neoplasm? 

After all is said and done, it still remains 
that cancer of the lung is predominantly a 
disease of males. It is surprisingly age-spe- 
cific, with a sharply defined peak of inci- 
dence of approximately sixty years. It was in- 
creasing in incidence before cigarettes were 
popular, as attested to by the meticulous Ger- 
man pathologists. It is a curiosity in the 
trachea and a rarity on both sides simul- 
taneously or, for that matter, successively. 
No dosage factor has been demonstrated for 
amount or length of exposure individually 
because the lung cancer victim who began 
smoking heavily at 15 to 20 years of age 
developed the neoplasm around age 60, just 
as the one who started 15 or 20 years later in 
life. Peculiarly enough, other malignant 
lesions such as cancer of the larynx (which 
is much closer to the fire) do not seem to 
have measured up to the increased incidence 
attributed, rightly or wrongly, to cancer of 
the lung. 

Without any idea of whitewashing the guilt 
that may rest at the feet of tobacco habit, 
however practiced, and with a mind kept 
open for its possible incrimination, I cannot 
(in light of these many incongruities) con- 
sider it established as causative in cancer of 
the lung. 

To bow to the pressure of highly orga- 
nized emotionalism, or worse yet to the panic 
engendered by cancerophobia, and agree to 
close the chapter on the etiology of cancer of 
the lung by blaming cigarettes 18 to do so 
by edict and not by search. 


[From Acta Medica Scandinavica, supple- 
ment, 955, pp. 1-75, 1966] 

SMOKING IN RELATION TO CORONARY HEART 
DISEASE AND LUNG FUNCTION IN TWINS: 
A Co-Twin CONTROL STUDY, SERUM LIPIDS, 
SMOKING, AND HEREDITY 
Detailed clinical studies on 196 pairs of 

like-sexed adult twins (92 monozygous and 

104 dizygous), including 119 male and 77 fe- 

male pairs, 38-77 years of age who were con- 

cordant for urban al environment but 166 

of whom were discordant with respect to 

smoking habits, demonstrated that “ciga- 
rette smoking is probably not associated with 
coronary heart disease, whether of the overt 
or of the silent form”, “cigarette smoking 
most probably does not result in persistent 
hypertension”, since “during abstinence the 
blood pressure is lower for smokers than non- 
smokers”, and “cigarette smoking seems not 
to produce any elevation of the serum 
cholesterol or triglyceride levels. On the con- 
trary, there is some evidence that the levels 
are lower for smokers than for nonsmokers”. 
The study provided “reliable evidence of a 
significant genetic component in coronary 
heart disease” as well as in the tendency to 
smoke, since “it proved extremely difficult 
to find enough monozygotes that were dis- 
cordant with respect to smoking”. This 
“provides a basis for the theory that consti- 
tutional differences between smokers and 
nonsmokers can give rise to excess morbidity 
and excess mortality from coronary heart 
disease in smokers”. With respect to respira- 
tory disease, however, the authors, conclude 
that “the connection between smoking and 
respiratory function is most probably causal”, 
since cigarette smoking apparently produced 
“a. significant increase in the respiratory 
symptoms of chronic bronchitis, an increase 
in the unevenness of ventilation * * * and 
an increase of airway resistance” (154 ref- 
erences). The twins included in this study 
represent 79.5% of a sampling of 247 twin 
pairs selected from a twin register compris- 
ing 12,000 pairs on the basis of residence and 
smoking history; they were classed as mono- 
zygous or dizygous on the basis of photo- 
graphs, questionnaires, and blood group 
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analysis, a sociological and medical history 
was taken using a cardiovascular question- 
naire designed by the London School of Hy- 
giene and Tropical Medicine, and a respira- 
tory questionnaire designed by the British 
Medical Research Council. 

Each twin was subjected to determina- 
tions of blood pressure, anthropometric 
measurements, chest X ray, lung function 
tests (dynamic spirometry and nitrogen 
washout), urinalysis, electrocardiography, 
and determinations of serum cholesterol, 
triglycerides and phospholipids. With respect 
to the smoking history based on lifetime ex- 
posure (cigarette years), 30 twin pairs were 
found to be concordant (15 monozygous and 
15 dizygous), while 166 pairs were discord- 
ant (177 monozygous and 89 dizygous); of 
these 166 discordant pairs, 99 (37 monozygous 
and 62 dizygous) comprised a smoker and a 
nonsmoker, On the average, the tobacco con- 
sumption was found to be lower in female. 
In both sexes there was a positive correlation 
between increased exposure to cigarette 
smoking and increased cough and phlegm, as 
well as decreased vital capacity and expira- 
tory volume. These respiratory findings are 
interpreted as indicating that “the cigarette 
smoking exposure of the twin sample was 
on a significant level”, which could have been 
expected to be reflected in the cardiovas- 
cular morbidity. Asthma and tuberculosis 
were uniformly distributed among the con- 
cordant and discordant twins, as was the 
incidence of abnormal chest X rays. There 
was a very low prevalence of cardiovascular 
symptoms, and the only significant differ- 
ence between smokers and nonsmokers was 
in uncharacteristic angina pectoris among 
the dizygous twins, which can also be 
ascribed to respiratory symptoms, There was 
a negative correlation between smoking and 
impairment of working capacity, which is 
tentatively explained by the possibility that 
the smokers stopped exercising earlier (hence, 
at a lower pulse rate) due to more severe 
respiratory discomfort. There was a ten- 
dency for prolonged smoking to reduce the 
basal blood pressure, and the frequency of 
S. T. segment depression was lower among 
the smokers. It is concluded that the varia- 
bility of systolic and diastolic blood pressure 
is largely genetically determined, and that 
“smoking is not an important factor in the 
pathogenesis of coronary heart disease”. This 
“lends support to the suspicion expressed 
by the Surgeon General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee * * * that the association between smok- 
ing and coronary heart disease found by other 
authors might not be causal, but perhaps 
of constitutional origin.” 

The number of cases of frank heart disease 
was too small for analysis, but analysis of 
the prevalence of silent coronary heart dis- 
ease among monozygous and dizygous con- 
cordant and discordant twin pairs revealed 
a coincidence frequency which significantly 
exceeded the expected levels for arcus lipoides 
corneae and S. T. segment depression, thus 
indicating. a probable genetic basis. In the 
discussion it is pointed out that the studies 
by Hammond and Horn, Doll and Hill, 
Buechley et al., Dorn and Borhani et al., 
involved only overt coronary heart disease, 
angina pectoris and myocardial infarction, 
which has a low prevalence resulting in a 
low total number of cases; therefore, no re- 
liable conclusions can be drawn as regards 
the association between morbidity from coro- 
nary heart disease and smoking. The differ- 
ences between the results of the morbidity 
and mortality investigations would seem to 
support the theory that cigarette smoking 
tends to. give rise to acute occlusive or 
arrhythmic complications in persons already 
having coronary heart disease“. The present 
study, however, revealed constitutional dif- 
ferences between smokers and nonsmokers 
which were great enough to account for the 
association between smoking and mortality 
due to heart disease. Thus, there was a 
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slightly lower average body weight in 
smokers (due to decreased subcutaneous fat), 
a slightly lower serum cholesterol level in 
smokers and a significantly higher serum 
phospholipid level in dizygous smokers, lead- 
ing the authors to conclude that the vari- 
ability in serum cholesterol is determined 
by both environmental and genetic factors. 
There was an association between aging and 
serum lipid levels in women only. “Since the 
relationship between cholesterol and coro- 
nary heart disease is probably causal”, those 
between smoking and coronary heart disease 
or smoking and cholesterol “could be a pure 
coincidence provided that the higher preva- 
lence of coronary heart disease in smokers 
can be ascribed to constitutional differences”. 
“Prom the results of the monozygous group 
it was evident that prolonged smoking has 
only an insignificant effect on the lipid levels 
in serum. If there is any correlation at all 
between the lipids and cigarette consumption 
it is a negative one as far as cholesterol and 
triglycerides are concerned”. “The phos- 
Pholipids were, however, elevated in smokers 
in the dizygotic group. Since the results for 
the monozygotic group do not indicate the 
presence of any association with smoking, 
this would seem to refiect a constitutional 
difference between smokers and nonsmokers”. 


News FROM THE NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL 


OCTOBER 26, 1967. 

(Norz.— The National Research Council 
was organized by the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1916 in order to provide for a 
broader participation by American scientists 
and engineers in the work of the Academy. 
The Academy was chartered by Congress in 
1863 as a private organization with a re- 
sponsibility for advising the Federal Govern- 
ment in science and technology. Since this 
responsibility is now shared with the 
National Academy of Engineering, organized 
in 1964 under the original NAS charter, the 
Research Council serves, in effect, as an op- 
erating agency for both academies.) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Throughout the United 
States, 8000 pairs of twins, all men between 
the ages of 45 and 50, are being asked to 
participate in a major study of the effects of 
environment on human health. The re- 
search seeks information on the relation- 
ship of such environmental factors as to- 
bacco smoking and air pollution to certain 
cardiovascular respiratory complaints. 

Questionnaires mailed in late September 
ask the twins for information about their 
general health. Questions cover such respira- 
tory symptoms as coughing and shortness 
of breath; such cardiovascular symptoms as 
pain or discomfort in the chest; diet, smok- 
ing, and drinking habits; physical exercise 
and leisure activities; residential and family 
history. 

The study, sponsored by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the American Medical 
Association, is the first to make use of the 
Nation Research Council’s Twin Registry. 
This roster of 16,000 pairs of male twins 
was compiled over a 12-year period from 
the medical and vital statistics records of 
World War II veterans, The registry is de- 
signed as a resource for use by authorized 
investigators interested in the relative in- 
fluence of environment and heredity in 
chronic disease. All projects are carefully 
evaluated, however, by an NRC advisory com- 
mittee to protect the twins from unwarranted 
invasion of privacy. 

Conducting the current study are two 
noted Swedish scientists, visiting scholars 
this year at the University of Cincinnati's 
new Center for Study of the Human En- 
vironment. They are Dr. Lars Friberg and Dr. 
Rune Cederlof, colleagues at the Stockholm 
Karolinska Institute and at the National In- 
stitute of Public Health of Sweden. The ques- 
tionnaire sent to the twins is based on re- 
search they have done with twins in their 
homeland. 
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The 8,000 pairs of twins were selected from 
the larger roster on the basis of success in 
contacting and enlisting the cooperation of 
both members of the pair, Their existence as 
twin pairs makes these 16,000 men uniquely 
useful in the research, 

Drs. Friberg and Cederlof point out that 
not only are twins identical in age and, in 
this case, sex, but also twins are usually simi- 
lar in socio-economic factors and habits. 
Those who are identical (or monozygotes, de- 
veloped from a single fertilized egg), offer 
completely controlled genetic factors. Twins 
are, in other words, humans who come closest 
to the scientists’ ideal research material, that 
of experimentally defined matched pairs. 
“in the present research, we shall find among 
the twins some pairs who have experienced 
different environmental exposure, but are 
similar in all other respects,” the scientists 
say. “In this way, the groups will be highly 
comparable, perhaps to a greater extent than 
is usual in previous studies into the effects of 
tobacco smoking and air pollution.” 

Seven young women are working full time 
at the University of Cincinnati, coding the 
answers that arrive daily. Their task will not 
be completed until Christmas. The coded 
data will then be punched onto computer 
cards and put onto tape in Washington by 
the Medical Follow-up Agency, the group 
within the National Research Council that 
established and now maintains the twin 
registry. 

Drs. Friberg and Cederlof, after returning 
to Sweden at the end of the year, will make 
the final analysis of the data. 

Since 1960, in Sweden, the two have con- 
ducted studies of air pollution, including the 
personal pollution of smoking. Their mate- 
rial came from 7,801 pairs of twins from the 
more than 10,000 twin pairs born between 
1886 and 1926 and listed at the Swedish Twin 
Registry. Their results verified earlier data 
that smokers suffer more from respiratory 
complaints than non-smokers. However, ear- 
lier findings that smokers more frequently 
had heart trouble in the form of angina pec- 
toris could not be verified in the Swedish 
twin study. 

Drs. Friberg and Cederlof believe that the 
different results probably stem from better 
comparability within the groups of smokers 
and non-smokers in the twin study. Data up 
to now from the Swedish twin study shows 
that smoking is not directly connected with 
angina pectoris“; however, these are ques- 
tions that will be studied further in the 
United States material.” 

Sweden, incidentally, is one of the few 
countries in the world where it is possible to 
keep track of individuals throughout their 
lives. In addition to registers of births and 
deaths, each parish office in the nation main- 
tains migration registers of persons moving 
from place to place. 

Dr. Friberg is Chief of the Department of 
General Hygiene in the National Institute 
of Public Health of Sweden and Chief of the 
Institute of Hygiene in the Karolinska Insti- 
tute. Dr. Cederlof is an Associate Professor 
at the National Institute of Public Health. 

[From Advertising Age, Dec. 13, 1965] 
SURGEON GENERAL’s REPORT Is INCONCLUSIVE 

ON CIGARETTE-CANCER LINK, STATISTICIAN 

Says 

Cuicaco, December 7.—A University of Chi- 
cago professor of statistics, writing in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Assn., 
has done some probing into the Surgeon 
General’s report on smoking and health— 
and found it wanting. 

Prof. K. A. Brownlee, in a lengthy, “invited 
review” of the report of the advisory commit- 
tee to the Surgeon General, concludes that 
“the committee has not established the case 
for causality in lung cancer,” 

Prof. Brownlee adds, however, that his 
opinion that the report has failed to offer 
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satisfactory proof of the hypothesis of causal- 
ity “does not imply that I believe that the 
causality hypothesis has been proved false. 
It implies nothing more than that I believe 
that it is not possible to reach definitive con- 
clusions at this time.” 

Prof. Brownlee notes that the committee’s 
report states that “recommendations for ac- 
tions were not to be part of the Phase I 
committee’s responsibility.” Yet, the profes- 
sor says, “the committee did conclude that 
‘appropriate remedial action’ was warranted. 
I take this as an excuse to append some per- 
sonal reflections.” 

“Passing over the question of whether any 
governmental action is warranted,” Prof. 
Brownlee asserts, “each individual cigaret 
smoker has to decide whether to make the 
effort to give up cigaret smoking. To make 
this decision, he would need to know (a) the 
change in his expectation of life assuming 
that lung cancer alone is causally connected 
with cigaret smoking, and (b) the change in 
his expectation of life assuming that virtu- 
ally causes of death are causally connected 
with cigaret smoking. 

“The report does not appear to provide 
these figures (searching in the report for any 
particular topic is sometimes difficult as the 
report has no index), which is rather surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that an assessment of 
the magnitude of the health hazard was one 
of the committee’s prime responsibilities.” 

Prof. Brownlee observes that a “key fac- 
tor” in whether one accepts the committee’s 
final conclusion is the interpretation of the 
report’s Table 26. This table shows the mor- 
tality ratios, individually by separate study 
and also jointly, for 25 causes of death, or- 
dered from cancer of lung, with a total mor- 
tality ratio of 10.8, to cancer of the intestines 
(0.9). 

“In my opinion,” Prof, Brownlee declares, 
“Table 26 raises difficulties which the report 
totally fails to face up to. If one believes 
that the observed association between smok- 
ing and lung cancer is substantially real, and 
not an artifact of biased sampling, then one 
would seem required also to accept the ob- 
served association between smoking and al- 
most all causes of death as substantially 
real. 

“If one believes that the observed associa- 
tion between cigaret smoking and virtually 
all causes of death is substantially real, then 
one must take one of the following positions: 
(a) All the associations are due to causa- 
tion; (b) some of the associations are due to 
causation and others to correlations, con- 
cealed or otherwise; (c) all of the associa- 
tions are due to correlations, concealed or 
otherwise. 

“If one adopts position (a), then one is 
under some obligation to provide hypotheses 
as to possible mechanisms, or to hold out 
hope that future research will provide these 
hypotheses. The difficulty with the smoking 
hypothesis,” Prof. Brownlee states, “is that 
it has not really got to first base on even 
lung cancer, let alone the other 24 causes of 
death, even though the matter has been 
under intensive investigation for 10 years or 
more.” 

Prof. Brownlee notes that the fact that 
cigaret smoking as a cause of cancer appears 
to be in conformity with the data does not 
rule out the possibility that there are other 
hypotheses also in conformity with the data.” 

He notes that the main alternative to the 
smoking-causes-cancer hypothesis is the 
“genetic hypothesis.” “It seems to me that 
an enormous number of traits are trans- 
mitted genetically, from color of skin and 
tendency to diabetes and tendency to bald- 
ness,” Prof. Brownlee states, and it is com- 
pletely plausible that the tendency to be a 
cigaret smoker in varying degrees, a pipe or 
cigar smoker and so on, can be carried by the 
genetic code.” 

Prof. Brownlee contends that the com- 
mittee’s conclusion that cigarets cause cancer 
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can only be justified by proving the genetic 
hypothesis to be false, “and this the com- 
mittee has failed to do. 

“Even if there was no competing hypothe- 
sis, the case for causality is, at the present 
time, significantly weakened by the gross 
nonspecificity of the association and by the 
absence of hypothetical physical-chemical 
mechanisms,” 


From Arch Environ Health, vol. 12, May 
661 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
LUNG CLEARANCE: 
PROACH 


(By Charles W. LaBelle, Ph. D.*; Dorothea 
M. Bevilacqua, M.A.; and Heinrich Brie- 
ger, M.D., Philadelphia) 

(Figures referred to in text not included in 

RECORD) 

The removal of inhaled solid particles 
from the lungs is contingent on the clear- 
ance of the upper respiratory tract and of 
the alveolar spaces. So far, the study of the 
effect of cigarette smoke on clearance has 
centered on the upper respiratory tract, 
specifically on ciliary activity. “Smoking 
and Health. Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service,“ states: 

“An important line of investigation was 
opened up by the report by Hilding that 
cigarette smoke is capable of inhibiting the 
transport activity of ciliated cells such as 
found in the respiratory tract. It has been 
suggested that failure of cillary function to 
provide a constantly moving stream of 
mucus enables environmental carcinogens 
to reach the epithelial cells.“ 

Hilding’s* findings have been confirmed 
and augmented by many other authors, and 
Kensler and Battista* have, in the words of 
the Report (p. 61), “established that com- 
ponents of the gas phase are responsible for 
inhibition of ciliary transport activity.” 
The inhibitory effect on lung clearance, 
however, has not been convincingly demon- 
strated by direct investigation of this proc- 
ess. The experimental findings presented in 
this paper were designed to measure the in- 
fluence of cigarette smoke on pulmonary 
clearance rates and on the functioning of 
some of the mechanisms involved. 

Solid radioactive particles. were deposited 
in the lungs of rabbits and rats by intra- 
tracheal injection. Such particles are 
cleared either rapidly, with a half-life of 
hours, or slowly, with a half-life measured 
in weeks or months.“ „ Particles of both 
types were used; one of them (radioactive 
silver iodide with a mean diameter of 2, 
to 3,4) is eliminated rapidly, and the 
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* Dr. LaBelle died on Nov. 3, 1968. 

Smoking and Health, Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Public Health Service Publi- 
cation No. 1103, p. 61. 

2 Hilding, A. C.: On Cigarette Smoking, 
Bronchial Carcinoma, and Ciliary Action: 
Experimental Study on the Filtering Action 
of Cow’s Lungs, the Deposition of Tar in the 
Bronchial Tree and Removal by Ciliary Ac- 
tion, New Eng J Med 254:1155-1160, 1956. 

*Kensler, C.J., and Battista, S.P.: Compo- 
nents of Cigarette Smoke With Cillary-De- 
pressant Activity, New Eng J Med 269: 1161- 
1166, 1963. $3 

*LaBelle, C.W., and Brieger, H.: Basic 
Physiologic Mechanisms in the Pulmonary 
Response to Inhaled Particulates, Proceed- 
ings 13th International Congress on Occupa- 
tional Health, New York, pp 730-735, 1960. 

‘LaBelle, C. W., and Brieger, H.: Patterns 
and Mechanisms in the Elimination of Dust 
From the Lung, in Davies, C. N. (ed.): In- 
haled Particles and Vapours, Oxford: Perga- 
mon Press, 1961, pp 356-368. 
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other (radioactive colloidal gold with 80% 
of the particles between 4ma and 8ma) is 
removed slowly. 

In this study, an improved version of a 
scanning device developed by Friberg and 
Holma e was used. The modified instrument 
differs from the original in that it is a dual 
unit that permits simultaneous scanning of 
an experimental and of a control animal 
(Fig. 1). As the collimator passes over suc- 
cessive organs, the synchronous recorder 
draws a series of peaks whose areas are 
proportional to the amount of radioactivity 
in the corresponding organs of the animal 
(Pig. 2). 

The Surgeon General’s Report (p. 189) 
states correctly that No animal experiments 
have thus far been devised to duplicate 
precisely the act of smoking as it is prac- 
ticed by man.“ Smoking machines have been 
used, however, by several experimenters ? 1-19; 
Kensler and Battista* and Dalhamn have 
reported inhibitions of ciliary function. The 
smoking machine consists of a diaphragm 
pump operated through link-work by a sole- 
noid; the solenoid is operated at reduced 
voltage and is fitted with an oil dash-pot 
which further slows down its action. It is 
tripped automatically by a clock-driven 
switch which can be set for one, two, or three 
puffs per minute as desired. When the sole- 
noid is tripped, the rubber diaphragm is 
pulled down, drawing a puff of smoke out 
of the burning cigarette through the intake 
side of a Douglass valve; when the solenoid 
is released, the smoke is expelled through 
the exhaust side of the Douglass valve. The 
negative pressure applied to the cigarette 
rises rapidly to a maximum in about 0.7 
seconds, which is the time taken by the 
solenoid to complete its travel against the 
resistance of the oil dash-pot; air continues 
to be drawn through the cigarette at a de- 
creasing rate during the next 2-3 seconds 
as the rubber diaphragm and the air in the 
pump, both of which are elastic, gradually 
expand to equilibrium, at which time the 
solenoid is released and expels the smoke, 
in about 0.7 seconds, out of the exhaust side 
of the valve. Operated in this way, the action 
on the glowing coal of the cigarette closely 
approximates that seen in convention smok- 
ing. This machine was installed so as to 
deliver the puffs directly into the air stream 
flowing through an enclosure around the 
head of the test animal or through a small 
exposure chamber. 

The action of the machine was tested on 
both filter cigarettes and nonfilter cigarettes, 
and the particulate matter contained in the 
puffs (“tar”) was compared with that in 
puffs produced by human smokers. A reser- 
voir was connected to a conventional sequen- 
tial tape sampler as used in air pollution 
studies so that the smoke from a puff could 
be introduced into the reservoir and sub- 
sequently drawn through the tape for analy- 
sis. Five cigarettes were smoked through 
the machine and the individual puffs col- 


ê Friberg, L., and Holma, B.: Extern 
mätning av lungclearance med en radioaktiv 
guldaerosol, Nord Hyg T 43: 13-20, 1962. 

Dalhamn, T.: Studies on Tracheal Ciliary 
Activity: Special Reference to the Effect of 
Cigarette Smoke in Living Animals, Amer 
Rev Resp Dis 89-870-877, 1964. 

Lorenz, E., et al: The Effects of Breathing 
Tobacco Smoke on Strain A Mice, Cancer Res 
3:123, 1943. 

Essenberg, J.M.: Cigarette Smoke and the 
Incidence of Primary Neoplasm of the Lung 
in the Albino Mouse, Science 116:561-562, 
1952. 

1 Leuchtenberger, C., et al: A Correlated 
Histological, Cytochemical, and Cytological 
Study of the Tracheobronchial Tree and 
Lungs of Mice to Cigarette Smoke: 
I, Bronchitis With Atypical Epithelial 
Changes in Mice Exposed to Cigarette Smoke, 
Cancer 11:490-506, 1958. 
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lected on tape, and, in addition, five cigarettes 
were smoked by each of two persons in the 
laboratory, each puff being blown into the 
reservoir without being inhaled, The weight 
of particulate matter in each of the puff sam- 
ples collected was determined from the cali- 
brations of the sampler, and the concentra- 
tion of particulate matter in the actual puff 
was obtained by dividing this weight by the 
estimate of puff volume (wet test meter for 
the machine and gas burette for the human 
beings). 

Figure 3 shows the concentrations meas- 
ured in successive puffs by the machine 
compared with those measured in the puffs 
generated by the two human subjects (CWL 
and DMB). The machine delivered puffs of 
smoke that were good replicates of those 
generated in natural smoking cycles. The 
only diference between the puffs generated 
by a smoker and the puffs generated by the 
machine is that the machine puffs tend to 
get richer as the cigarette burns shorter, 

By means of the smoking machine, a com- 
posite sample of particulate matter was col- 
lected from a large number of nonfilter and 
filter cigarettes. After thorough blending, 
a portion of this sample was weighed out 
and dissolved in a known volume of alcohol. 
The spectral absorption for this solution is 
plotted in Fig. 4. As expected, the strongest 
&bsorption occurs at the violet end of the 
spectrum, and a wave length of 400 mu was 
therefore adopted as standard for all subse- 
quent measurements. Dilutions of the 
original solution were made containing 0, 5, 
10, 15, 20, and 30 mg of particulate matter 
per milliliter, and the optical densities of 
each dilution were measured in the spectro- 
photometer; the results are plotted in Fig 
5. To calibrate thè spectrophotometer in 
terms of cigarette smoke the smoking ma- 
chine was set up to deliver smoke into the 
intake of the sampler. By varying the sam- 
pling time, a series of sample spots was pre- 
pared whose transmission as read on the 
photoelectric meter varied from 100% (clean 
paper) to 31%. The latter is about the 
largest amount of particulate matter which 
can be deposited without blocking the air 
fiow. 

Each of the 25 sample spots in the series 
was cut out of the tape and extracted with 
boiling alcohol, filtered, and made up to 25 
ml. These extracts were then read in the 
spectrophotometer, and the weight of par- 
ticulate matter present in each spot was de- 
termined. In Fig 6 the actual data giving the 
relationship between weight and percentage 
transmission are presented. This relationship 
is reasonably linear when log-log coordinates 
are used. Two additional calibration curves 
were derived: one giving the absolute weight 
of particulate matter in the ‘sample as a 
function of the percentage transmission of 
the spot (Fig 7) was used to estimate the 
weight in individual puffs, and the other to 
show the concentration in the atmosphere, 
using a standard sampling time of 30 minutes 
at the fixed rate of 0.246 cu ft/minute (Fig 
8). 

CONCENTRATIONS DURING TEST EXPOSURES 


The literature dealing with the effects of 
smoking cigarettes tends to specify smoking 
rates in terms of the average number of 
cigarettes smoked per day. In the present ex- 
periments, the actual mean concentration of 
smoke to which a heavy smoker (two to 
three packs per day) exposes himself in the 
course of the smoking cycle was estimated, 
and the test animals were exposed to con- 
centrations that can be related to the human 
experience. This was accomplished in the 
following manner: The animal to be exposed 
to smoke was set up on the scanner in the 
usual manner, and, as mentioned before, a 
plastic enclosure similar to an oxygen tent 
Was arranged over its head. The volume of 
this enclosure was made equal to the mid- 
volume of the human lung (2.23 liters), and 
the smoking machine was installed next to 
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the enclosure so as to deliver its puff (36 ml 
of smoke containing 806, of particulate 
matter, from Table 1) directly into the en- 
closure. The peak concentration produced in 
the enclosure would thus be 806/2.23 = 
360,g/liter. Meanwhile, a continuous stream 
of air was allowed to flow through the en- 
closure at a rate equal to the human minute- 
volume of 7 liters per minute; this air stream 
lowered the peak concentration by a small 
amount (to about 340,g/liter instead of 
360,g/liter) and then washed the smoke out 
of the enclosure in an exponential manner. 

In the fluid and phagocyte studies, the av- 
erage concentration was monitored by means 
of the tape sampler. Table 2 records the 30- 
minute average concentrations measured 
during the acute smoke-exposures of rabbits 
and rats, respectively. The concentrations 
corresponding to smoking rates of 3.0 and 
3.9 cigarettes per hour, respectively, are in 
good agreement with our logged consump- 
pte of about four cigarettes per hour of op- 
eration. 


LUNG CLEARANCE—LaBELLE ET AL 


TABLE 1,—CHARACTERISTICS OF CIGARETTE SMOKE 
WEIGHTS AND CONCENTRATIONS IN INDIVIDUAL PUFFS 
(FILTER CIGARETTES) 


WEIGHT OF TAR (MICROGRAMS) 


Puff No. CWL Machine DMB 
709 672 732 
828 872 684 
839 928 759 
900 944 639 
850 830 594 
745 920 624 
875 960 681 
749 1,012 702 


CONCENTRATION OF TAR (MICROGRAMS PER MILLILITER) ! 


19.7 16.8 24.4 
23.0 21.8 22.8 
23.3 23.2 25.3 
25.0 23.6 21.3 
23.6 22.0 19.8 
20.7 23.0 20.8 
24.3 24.0 22.7 
20.8 25.3 23.4 


1 Based on the following average puff volumes; CWL, 36 ml.: 
machine, 40 ml.; DMB, 30 mi. v 


TABLE 2.—CONCENTRATIONS FROM TAPE SAMPLER 
DURING ACUTE CLEARANCE MEASUREMENTS 


RABBITS 


Re Re ee — 
SSS 
08888 


16.79 
6.25 
3.0 
RATS 

11.8 30.6 20.7 11.8 14.4 

15.2 28. 4 25.0 9.4 10.3 

16.3 28.4 28.4 18.3 21,6 

33.0 20.7 28.4 25.0 19.7 

23.3 25. 0 28.4 22.1 9.2 

33.0 28.4 15,2 20.7 21.6 

26.3 28.4 11.3 22.1 25.0 

29.9 27.2 21.1 25. 4 18.7 

22. 2 16. 3 9.4 28. 4 15.2 
pag —— pI 21. 13 
Standard deviation. 6.97 

Corresponding cigarettes/hour. 3.9 


The subchronic exposures were carried out 
in a third unit in which rats and rabbits 
could be exposed simultaneously; in this 
case, control of the puff cycle was sacrificed 
in favor of an increase in concentration. The 
smoking machine was adjusted for a rate of 
three puffs per minute corresponding to a 
peak-to-average ratio in the chamber no 
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greater than about five. Concentrations were 
monitored by means of the tape sampler; 
the results are shown in Table 3. For con- 
venience, the animals were divided into two 
groups which were exposed separately; in 
both cases, the mean concentration ap- 
proached the maximum that can be achieved 
(42yg/liter) by chain-smoking cigarettes. 
The day-to-day concentrations are shown in 
Pig. 9. 


TABLE 3.—CONCENTRATIONS FROM TAPE SAMPLER DURING 
SUBCHRONIC EXPOSURES OF RATS AND RABBITS 


1ST-GROUP EXPOSURE 


Calendar Number Mean 
Day of exposure day of concen- 
samples tration 


2 22 


22 
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Corresponding cigarettes hour. 


2D-GROUP EXPOSURE 


1 Micrograms per liter. 


RESULTS 


Pulmonary Clearance — The acute effect 
of cigarette smoke on the clearance of the 
silver iodide particles from the lung was 
tested by exposure of the experimental ani- 
mals for an average of ten hours, starting 
at the time of administration of the test par- 
ticles. The control animals received an iden- 
tical injection of approximately 100% of sil- 
ver iodide particles but breathed laboratory 
air. Both filter and nonfilter cigarettes were 
used. Figure 10 shows the results obtained 
with the smoke of filter cigarettes. There 
was no demonstrable difference between the 
clearance of the particles from the lungs of 
rabbits exposed to the smoke of filter cigar- 
ettes and the clearance of particles from the 
lungs of control animals. A similar clearance 
pattern results from the exposure to the 
smoke of nonfilter cigarettes. No significant 
difference could be detected in the amounts 
of material retained in the lungs of the ex- 
perimental and the control animals during 
17 to 30 hours of exposure. 

The same procedure was used in the ex- 
periments with 100 of colloidal gold. Since 
larger amounts of particulate matter were 
noted in puffs drawn from nonfilter ciga- 
rettes, only smoke from nonfilter cigarettes 
was used. When, because of the slowness of 
clearance, the time of testing was extended 
from 30 hours to 300 hours, the clearance 
patterns for exposed and control animals 
were very similar, with a half-life of 130 to 
140 hours in both instances (Fig 11). 

Upon completion of the acute clearance 
studies, the effect of extended exposure to 
cigarette smoke was investigated. Pairs of 
female albino rabbits of approximately 2 kg 
in weight were housed and cared for under 
identical conditions, One rabbit of a pair 
was for three weeks (five hours a 
day, five days a week, for a total of 75 hours) 
to the smoke from nonfilter cigarettes, while 
the corresponding control animal breathed 
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laboratory air. The exposure took place in a 
special chamber designed to give the animals 
the same exposure on each of the 15 days as 
the previous group had received in one day. 
At the end of the three-week exposure pe- 
riod, exposed and control animals were in- 
jected with approximately 100uc of col- 
loidal gold particles. A total of ten animals 
was tested, Figure 12 presents the results of 
this experiment. There are no consistent dif- 
ferences between the exposed animals and 
the controls with respect to either slope of 
clearance curve or half-life. 
MECHANISMS OF CLEARANCE 

Fluid Retention and Edema.— Under nor- 
mal conditions, fluid normally generated in 
the lungs is continually eliminated. Abnor- 
malities in the process of clearance, how- 
ever, May cause an accumulation of this 
fluid; minimal pulmonary edema is supposed 
to result from exposure to cigarette smoke. 
In order to study such an effect, rats were 
placed in a small chamber and exposed to 
smoke concentrations comparable to those 
applied in the clearance studies. 

Acute exposures to the smoke of both filter 
and nonfilter cigarettes and subchronic ex- 
posures to the smoke of nonfilter cigarettes 
yielded approximately the same lung-weight 
to body-weight ratios as the controls. The 
mean ratios were 0.61 for controls, 0.61 for 
filter cigarettes, and 0.63 for nonfilter ciga- 
rettes in acute exposure. In subchronic ex- 
posure, the mean ratios were 0.60 for controls 
and 0.61 for nonfilter cigarettes. 

Phagocytosis.—LaBelle and Brieger u have 
discussed in detail the role of phagocytosis 
in early pulmonary clearance and have pub- 
lished a method of estimating the number of 
free phagocytic cells in the lungs of rats. It 
was shown that increase of the initial lung 
burden by inhalation of carbon particles sig- 
nificantly increases the number of phago- 
cytes in the lungs, and thus clearance. In 
these experiments, too, all carbon-treated 
rats differed from control rats in a highly sig- 
nificant manner, Among the groups exposed 
to carbon, there was no significant difference 
between the effect of carbon alone and that 
of carbon and the smoke of filter cigarettes. 
The increase of phagocytes produced by car- 
bon and the smoke of nonfilter cigarettes is 
significantly greater than that produced by 
carbon alone and that by carbon plus the 
smoke of filter cigarettes (at the 0.01 level). 
Thus, these experiments did not yield any 
indication that the phagoctic reaction stim- 
ulated by carbon is diminished by exposure 
to the smoke of filter cigarettes; exposure to 
the smoke of nonfilter cigarettes resulted in 
a significant increase of phagocytes (Table 
4). 


TABLE 4.—PHAGOCYTE COUNTS IN RATS EXPOSED TO 
CARBONJAND CIGARETTE SMOKE? 


Geometric 
mean Number 
Group (million cells of rats 
per cubic 
millimeter) 
o 1.9 20 
S EE E E E E 72.1 40 
Carbon plus smoke of filter 
C 67. 6 30 
Carbon plus smoke of nonfilter 
b 109. 2 30 


E 1 „Average“ standard deviation within groups equals 49 
percent of the geometric mean. 

All comparisons were made according to Duncan's method as 
modified by Harter (Harter, H.L.: Critical Values for Duncan's 
New Multiple Range Test, Biometrics, 16: 671-685 1960). 


COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Human beings smoke intermittently. 
Hence, animal experiments in which steady- 


m LaBelle, C. W., and Brieger, H.: The Fate 
of Inhaled Particles in the Early Post-Ex- 


posure Period: II. The Role of Pulmonary 
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state concentrations are used have been 
abandoned in favor of experiments with in- 
termittent exposure. Dalhamn et al” have 
developed a procedure that synchronizes the 
action of a smoking machine with the res- 
piratory cycle of an anesthetized rabbit 
whose respiratory pattern is generated in an 
iron lung. In the experiments reported 
herein, exposure of unanesthetized rabbits 
was preferred, although some of the accuracy 
of concentration control had to be sacrificed. 

None of the tests reported in the preceding 
parts of this paper shows interference with 
the process of pulmonary clearance by the 
inhalation of cigarette smoke. These results 
are at variance with the current literature on 
the subject, but it must be kept in mind that 
the tendency has been to demonstrate a re- 
duction in ciliary function and only to infer 
from this that a corresponding reduction in 
pulmonary clearance takes place. It is true 
that filtering in the nasal passages was not 
prevented in the experiments herein de- 
scribed. The significant increase of phago- 
cytes following exposure to the smoke of 
nonfilter cigarettes indicates, however, that 
pulmonary imposition of particulate matter 
took place, 

Since the acceptance for publication of 
this paper, the findings reported herein have 
been confirmed by Blair and Dilley™ and 
eee by the clearance studies of Albert 
e M 

SUMMARY 


Unanesthetized rabbits were exposed in- 

termittently to concentrations of cigarette 
smoke in such a way as to approximate the 
pattern of smoking by human beings. The 
effect of the smoke of filter and nonfilter 
cigarettes was examined on an acute and a 
subchronic exposure schedule. Two different 
radioactive test particulates were used in 
order to assay rapid and delayed pulmonary 
clearance following the imposition of in- 
soluble particles. In none of the experiments 
did interference with pulmonary clearance 
occur. 
Fluid retention and phagocytosis were 
studied in additional experiments on rats. 
The lung-weight to body-weight ratios were 
the same in the experimental and in the 
control animals. The carbon-induced stimu- 
lation of phagocytosis was not mitigated by 
the inhalation of cigarette smoke; it was ac- 
tually increased by exposure to the smoke 
of nonfilter cigarettes. 

(This work was supported by a grant from 
the Tobacco Industry Research Committee 
(now the Council for Tobacco Research— 
USA).) 

[From the Bulletin, Los Angeles County 
Medical Association, June 15, 1967] 
THE FALLACY or “Eriotocic” Factors—Dis- 

TRIBUTION OF MORTALITY From LUNG CAN- 

CER IN THE COUNTY oF Los ANGELES 

Concerning cancer, most physicians sub- 
scribe to the belief that the word is a generic 
designation for a highly complex, extraor- 
dinarily disparate array of disorders of 
growth, nearly all of which are potentially 


Phagocytes, Arch Environ Health 1:423-427, 
1960. 

3 Dalhamn, T., et al: A Machine for Intro- 
ducing a Regulated Amount of Tobacco 
Smoke Into an Animal, Int J Air Water Polut 
7:511-515, 1963, 

33 Bair, W.J., and Dilley, J.V.: Pulmonary 
Clearance of Fe, O, and "Cr,O, in Rats and 
Dogs Exposed to Cigarette Smoke. Proceed- 
ings Second International Symposium on In- 
haled Particles and Vapours, Cambridge, 
1965, to be published. 

Albert, R.E., et al: The Clearance of 
Radioactive Particles From the Human Lung. 
Proceedings Second International Symposium 
on Inhaled Particles and Vapours, Cam- 
bridge, 1965, to be published. 
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lethal, There is a comparable consensus on 
the failure of research and of clinical in- 
vestigation to identify definitive or proxi- 
mate factors of causation for most forms of 
human cancer. Of associated background or 
“predisposing” items there is a plethora, 
but none is determinative; cancer arises 
often in their absence, more often than not 
is absent in their presence. 

A notable exception to the rule of medical 
skepticism on the etiologic influence of as- 
sociated, environmental factors has devel- 
oped in the instance of lung cancer. Ex- 
posure of the bronchial tree to either, or 
both of 2 sources of air pollution are re- 
garded widely as causative of carcinoma of 
the lung: 

The self-generated products of the com- 
bustion of cigarettes (though not other 
forms of tobacco smoking); 

Air pollution over densely populated areas, 
especially by emissions from the combus- 
tion of hydrocarbons. 

In our view, the relationship of both of 
these to lung cancer is entirely associative 
rather than causative, by all of the evi- 
dence with which we are familiar. The gen- 
eral statement cited earlier applies: lung 
cancer develops in only a small minority of 
those exposed to either or both pollutants; 
cancer of the lung does appear in those un- 
exposed to either influence. 

The thesis of a tobaccogenic causation 
has been more fervently and persistently 
pursued. Those unemployed victims of the 
conquest of infectious diseases, the epi- 
demiologists, have applied to the biologic 
enigma of cancer the same techniques which 
had served them well in the identification of 
diseases of microbial or viral causation. Many 
of them seem entirely innocent of any knowl- 
edge of the variability in natural history 
of different types of cancer, even in the 
same organ-site. It seems self-evident that 
a calculating machine fed with epidemiologic 
data is an unlikely tool for the discovery of 
cancer’s cause. And in time, samples of hu- 
man populations may demonstrate to its 
exponents the frustration of the attempt 
to apply Koch’s postulates to neoplastic 
growth. 

We had long been curious over the pat- 
tern of incidence of lung cancer (L.C.) in 
this County, with some fragmentary informa- 
tion as a stimulus. For example: 

The incidence of L. C. in Mezican-American 
women is as great as in the rate for all males 
in LA. Yet available information indicates a 
very low rate of cigarette smoking in women 
of Mexican origin of the age at which L.C. 
has occurred; 

Our Pueblo seems to have been the birth- 
place of the inversionary atmospheric set- 
ting producing the eye-smarting pall for 
which the locally coined neologism is “smog,” 
Chemical substances identified in smog are 
“carcinogenic’—to small animals, and pul- 
monary neoplasms have been produced in an 
atmosphere of ozonized gasoline. 

As in many other communities, a steep rise 
in L. OC. seems to have occurred since 1930, as 
gauged, for example, by autopsy data at the 
Los Angeles County Hospital. In the recent 
3 or 4 years, the number of deaths has leveled 
off to a plateau. 

In various areas of the County are con- 
trasts of socioeconomic, ethnic and climatic 
factors. In several studies, there has been an 
inverse correlation between economic status 
and L.C.—the lower the income, the greater 
the incidence of L.C. (with less cigarette- 
smoking) 

Hence our great interest in the availability, 
for the first time, of mortality data for all 
27 Districts of the Los Angeles County Health 
Department, for the year 1964, categorized by 
the International Code of causes of death. 
Through the courtesy of Gerald A. Heid- 
breder, MD, Los Angeles County Health Of- 
ficer, and the helpful contribution of effort 
by J. B. Swayne, the Department's statisti- 
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cian, we were provided with the mortality 
data for “trachea, bronchus and lung,” or 
categories 162 and 163. Available also was 
the population of each District, and the 
deaths from L.C. in both sexes for every 
District. 

The Health Department divides the County 
into 27 geographic areas, each with a popu- 
lation of significant size. Smallest population 
is 107,700 (Southeast LA), and the largest 
483,100 (West Valley LA, the western porton 
of the Valley made famous by Crooner Cros- 
by). The estimated population of the en- 
tire County as of July 1, 1964 was 6,743,000; 
total deaths from L.C. were 1,640, for an 
overall Mortality Rate (M.R.) per 100,000 of 
24.32. Our first effort was to determine the 
MR, for each of the 27 Districts completely 
tabulated on Page 36. It was apparent on a 
first survey of these rates that a majority of 
the Districts would approach the M.R. of the 
whole County. Equally apparent were several 
wide departures from this “median” area. 
Arbitrarily, we adopted a range of 5 points 
on either side of the all-County MR. as a 
“median” area, or M.R. 20-30. As seen in the 
Figure on Page 1, 15 Districts fell within this 
“median range.” Our immediate interest con- 
cerned the Districts not within the middle 
area of lung cancer mortality. 

There were 7 Districts in which lung can- 
cer M.R. was lower than for the dominant, 
“median” group; these were East LA, El Mon- 
te, Pomona, Torrance, LA West Valley, Bell- 
flower and, lowest of all, South LA, which 
includes the Watts area, with an M.R. of but 
14.09, more than 10 points lower than the 
all-County figure. 

Four Districts experienced a greater M.R. 
from L.C. in 1964 than did the middle group 
of Districts. Two Districts sitting on the 
ocean’s edge, Santa Monica and Long Beach, 
had M.R.'s of 31.05 and 33.60. The dubious 
distinction of the greatest lethality from the 
disease was reserved for the Hollywood-Wil- 
shire District (M.R. 39.75), and the contig- 
uous District on the East, Central LA with a 
Mortality Rate of 53.36 per 100,000, a level 
more than twice that of the all-County fig- 
ure. 
Our dominant reaction to these data is a 
deepening of our prior skepticism of the al- 
legedly contributory, or even “causative” fac- 
tors. A comparison of these M.R. against long- 
cherished notions might start with East LA, 
where the greatest concentration of Mexican- 
Americans live, often under unfavorable con- 
ditions, but their M.R. is only 15.5 and in a 
tie with the Bellflower (dairy country) Dis- 
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trict for the second lowest impact of L.C. 
An even greater denial of the claimed im- 
portance of an unfavorable socioeconomic 
milieu is provided by the low score” District 
where L.C. is to be least feared in LA Coun- 
ty—the South District which includes Watts, 
Another pair of low-score Districts are con- 
trasts: Pomona, which is yet laden with 
citrus groves and the scent of orange blos- 
soms, and is lightly industrialized; and, Tor- 
rance, the site of steel mills and an especially 
heavy concentration of oil wells and refining 
facilities. 

Our confusion is still more obfuscatory 
when we consider the highly variable male: 
female ratio. In the USA in general the ratio 
has steadily grown larger as men die of L.C. 
in an ever greater relative frequency. Thus, 
in NY Upstate since 1930, the ratio has in- 
creased from about 2:1 to 7:1, M:F. An even 
wider range was present in LA County in 
1964 than NY had observed in 3% decades. 
The City of the Rose Parade comes nearest 
to an equality of men and women in deaths 
from L.C., with a ratio of 2.27, and only 2 
others are close, the Pomona & San Fernando 
Districts, both less than 3.0. At the opposite 
extreme, East LA (again, the residence of 
many women of Mexican origin) shows one 
of the highest preferential rates (7.33) for 
men, although topped by Torrance with 9.16. 
This area of widest disparity in M:F rates in- 
cludes 2 other Districts—Inglewood and 
Harbor, with 7.50 and 7.60. Again there is a 
dominant group clustered around the “me- 
dian” area of the all-County figure; 14 Dis- 
tricts have a male-female ratio of L.C. be- 
tween 3 and 6. It is obvious that there is 
little or no correlation of relative incidence 
by sex with Mortality Rates; the highest M.R. 
in LA in the Central District is concomi- 
tant with a M:F ratio close to the all-County 
figure, or 5.17. 

We admit readily the possibility that ob- 
servers more astute than we may discern in 
these data some refulgent lead to a better 
understanding of the bac 
cancer, For ourself, we are obliged to con- 
clude that these comparative data on large 
samples of population provide neither sup- 
port of some beliefs weakly held, or illumina- 
tion of any new facets. 

In this County neither mortality rates, nor 
the relative frequency in males and females, 
show any evident association with racial, so- 
cioeconomic, (probably) occupational, cli- 
matic or atmospheric factors, or exposure to 
the self-generated but exogenous influence of 
the smoking of cigarettes. 
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me Population Ratio, Lung cancer deaths 
District (estimated male/female R. 
July 1, 1964) Male Female Total 
Entire county 6, 743, 000 4.36 1,334 306 1,640 24.32 
Alhambra 263, 306 5,45 60 11 71 22, 00 
East Los Angeles. 160, 500 7.33 22 3 25 15, 52 
El Monte 253, 900 6.33 38 6 44 17.32 
267,700 4.15 54 13 67 25, 09 
, 800 7.50 60 8 68 22, 08 
— 254, 800 4. 30 47 10 57 22, 35 
— — 271, 600 2.78 39 14 53 19.48 
„ „ 100 4.57 78 17 95 29. 68 
San Fernando 114, 800 2.88 20 27 23. 47 
218, 600 3.53 53 15 68 31.05 
339, 000 9.16 55 61 17. 98 
260, 700 4.16 25 6 31 23. 37 
208, 000 5.17 93 18 111 53. 36 
389. 200 3.26 62 19 81 20. 84 
121.300 7.66 23 3 26 21.48 
327, 100 3.64 102 28 130 39.75 
249, 600 4.70 47 10 57 22. 80 
149, 200 4.25 17 4 21 14,09 
107, 700 6.50 26 4 30 27.77 
, 700 3.62 58 16 74 26. 88 
, 300 4.50 72 16 88 23. 21 
483, 100 3.94 71 18 89 18. 42 
„500 4.35 100 23 123 33. 60 
122, 400 2.27 25 ll 36 29. 50 
271, 300 3.20 32 10 42 15. 50 
259, 800 4,20 42 10 52 20.00 
ge asdi 6 jl—ᷓ— ̃ — „ 
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From the Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.] 
Tospacco INSTITUTE REPLIES To R. F. K. CHARGE 
or INDUSTRY “INATTENTION TO RESPONSI- 
BILITY” 


In response to Senator Kennedy's charge 
that the tobacco industry has “demonstrated 
a total inattention to public responsibility,” 
the Tobacco Institute today issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

While the industry has grave doubts about 
the accuracy of some of the statements and 
allegations made by Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy in a speech today, he made one charge 
which demands immediate answer from the 
industry. 

It is quite surprising that such an astute 
person as Senator Kennedy would make a 
charge that the tobacco industry has shown 
“inattention to public responsibility.” 

The tobacco industry has not only been 
attentive to the responsibility, but has in- 
vested its time, talent and funds in an ef- 
fort to meet that responsibility. 

It is even more surprising for Senator 
Kennedy to make such a statement in view 
of the fact that last Thursday morning, the 
attached letter was delivered to his office 
replying to his inquiries regarding adver- 
tisi 


ng. 

The letter contains the following para- 
graphs: 

“Response to inquiries posed in your letter 
is being prepared, and this will be available 
at an early date. 

“Chief executives of the above-named 
members of The Tobacco Institute consider 
the matters you discuss to be of such vital 
importance to the tobacco industry and to 
the public that they request the opportunity 
to present this material to you in person at 
a mutually convenient time and place, and 
to discuss it in some detail.” 

Other actions which the industry has 
taken which demonstrate its good faith and 
deep concern with the questions which have 
been raised about smoking and health in- 
clude: 

1. The industry has pledged $10 million— 
without strings—to the American Medical 
Association’s Educational and Research 
Fund. In a recent news release on this smok- 
ing and health project, the AMA said: 

“Much of the support for the research 
project was furnished by the tobacco indus- 
try itself, which pledged $10 million over a 
five-year period. Industry interest was in set- 
tling once and for all the question of whether 
smoking is or is not the cause of 
diseases. Furthermore the industry wanted 
to know if smoking was implicated in dis- 
ease, was it due to some specific agent or 
agents in the tobacco which could be re- 
moved from the smoke.” 

2. The industry has granted more than $12 
million for basic research on smoking and 
health through the Council for Tobacco Re- 
search—USA. Since the Council was formed 
in 1954, grants have been made to some 300 
independent scientists working at more than 
150 hospitals, universities and research insti- 
tutions. To date, nearly 600 scientific papers 
reporting the research have been published 
by grant recipients. All of this money, too, 
is made available to the scientists totally 
without strings. 

8. The voluntary Cigarette Advertising 
Code has made a major contribution in meet- 
ing the industry’s responsibility in the area 
of advertising, charges by Senator Kennedy, 
notwithstanding. Cigarette advertising is 
not directed at young people, nor is it di- 
rected at persuading anyone to smoke, A 
careful reading of the Code text would have 
shown the Senator that the Code is making 
a useful contribution. 

As early as 1963, the industry voluntarily 
ended promotion and advertising of cigarettes 
on college campuses, 

4. The industry has cooperated with the 
Federal Trade Commission in the setting up 
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of its laboratory to test the tar and nicotine 
content of cigarettes. The industry made 
available to the Commission the tremendous 
technological know-how of its scientists in 
order to help make sure that figures are as 
accurate as possible. 

5. In the industry’s private laboratories, 
much effort and funds have gone into the 
development of new and better filters for 
cigarettes. In fact, in addition to the more 
than $22 million made available to independ- 
ent scientists, the industry has invested much 
more than an equivalent amount in its own 
research. 

Senator Kennedy’s remarks were made be- 
fore a body of scientists from countries all 
over the world. He is perhaps unaware that 
comparable research—both independent and 
within companies—is being done by tobacco 
companies in many other nations. 

The picture presented by these efforts is 
scarcely that of an industry which is mat- 
tentive” to its responsibilities. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1967. 
Hon, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I have been asked 
by the following tobacco companies, mem- 
bers of The Tobacco Institute, to respond to 
your letter dated August 22, 1967: 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 

Philip Morris Incorporated, 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc., and 

United States Tobacco Company. 

Response to inquiries posed in your letter 
is being prepared, and this will be available 
at an early date. 

Chief executives of the above-named mem- 
bers of The Tobacco Institute consider the 
matters you discuss to be of such vital im- 
portance to the tobacco industry and to the 
public that they request the opportunity to 
present this material to you in person at a 
mutually convenient time and place, and to 
discuss it in some detail. 

Very truly yours, 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 


ADDRESS BY ADDISON Y. YEAMAN, VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, BROWN & 
WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP., TO THE To- 
BACCO GROWERS INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 6, 1967, RA- 
LEIGH, N.C. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Tobacco 
Growers Information Committee, guests, and 
friends: I can think of no better opening 
than to quote the following statement from 
the distinguished Governor of this State: 

“The American tobacco industry is in a 
state of uncertainty today because of un- 
warranted harassment and unn 
confusion created by headline seekers using 
biased information.” 

That statement was made by Governor 
Dan Moore on October 5 in reply to remarks 
by U.S. Surgeon General William Stewart 
at a press conference in Raleigh on Septem- 
ber 26. 

Let me refresh your memory of the occa- 
sion prompting that press conference. Sur- 
geon General Stewart was in Raleigh to ac- 
cept a deed to a 600-acre tract in the 
Research Triangle Park as the site for a huge 
new National Environmental Health Center. 
I am sure that none of you overlooked the 
significance of the fact that Dr. Stewart was 
here as a guest of the State and that his 
benefactors were the taxpayers of North 
Carolina, And yet the highest ranking health 
Officer of this country chose to ignore the 
basic meaning of the gift—that it was a 
magnificent gesture of the State’s commit- 
ment to assist research into the basic ques- 
tions involving tobacco and health. 

Incredibly, Dr. Stewart seized on the occa- 
sion to launch a vicious attack on the 
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tobacco industry. Here is what your official 
guest had to say: 

“The tobacco industry was unconscionable 
in introducing the 100 millimeter cigarette— 
— „Increases the dose and increases the 

It is “no longer debatable,” he says whether 
a connection exists between smoking 
and health. “The debate now is what we 
do about it.” In other words, Dr. Stewart 
says the issue is closed—the Government has 
decided that the debate is over. 

Then he said the cigarette companies 
“are not doing nearly enough” to get to the 
heart of the health problem. Not a word, 
you understand, did he utter to indicate 
that he is aware of the industry's grants of 
more than $20 million to find the medical 
facts through scientific research. Not only 
has he closed off debate but, in addition, has 
apparently closed his mind! 

By virtue of executive appointment, Dr. 
Stewart is your Surgeon General and mine, 
and of all the American people. But I refuse 
to accept him as the complete and final au- 
thority on scientific truth about smoking 
and health. The reason is that he has ob- 
viously either lost the quality of objectivity 
or is misinterpreting the information avail- 
able to him. In any case, Dr. Stewart would 
sound the death knell of the tobacco indus- 
try by edict, without respect for conclusive 
scientific proof—or lack of it. And he got 
headlines by making his intentions clear. 

Now, listen again to Governor Moore's 
statement in reply to his illustrious guest: 

“The American tobacco industry is in a 
state of uncertainty today because of unwar- 
ranted harassment and unnecessary confu- 
sion created by headline seekers using bi- 
ased information.” 

Those words contain more truth than any 
I have heard in a long time, and I want to 
add to them the following expression from 
the same thoughtful and gracious man: 

“I am pleased,” Governor Moore said, “that 
the National Environmental Health Sciences 
Center to be built by the Public Health Serv- 
ice in the Research Triangle will scientifically 
and objectively study the smoking and health 
question. Perhaps then the Public Health 
Service will be able to furnish concrete evi- 
dence on the relationship between normal 
smoking and lung cancer if any such rela- 
tionship does exist. Perhaps then the Public 
Health Service can find what element, if any, 
in tobacco is harmful.” 

“I am sure,” Governor Moore continued, 
“the tobacco industry, which is spending mil- 
lions of dollars in research every year, will 
appreciate the work of the Public Health 
Service in this area, All of us, of course, are 
vitally interested in the health and well- 
being of our citizens, and we most assuredly 
want to see eliminated any causes of environ- 
mental health problems.” 

Let Surgeon General Stewart please take 
note of those comments, because they are 
what one normally would have expected but 
did not get from the nation’s chief medical 
officer! 

The deplorable reality is that our unseeing 
Surgeon General is in the vanguard of a for- 
midable coalition of government agencies, 
legislators, fund-raising organizations, propa- 
gandists, and do-gooders—all engaged in a 
crusade against tobacco. 

You know some of their names: The Inter- 
agency Council on Smoking and Health, Na- 
tional Clearinghouse, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, 
National Cancer Institute, American Cancer 
Society, American Heart Association, Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute; and then the in- 
dividuals: Foote, Horn, Terry, Stewart, 
Guthrie, Moore, Bock, Endicott, Moss and 
Foley. 

Yes, this coalition is formidable, but it is 
not infallible or invulnerable. The various 
groups and individuals have their own pe- 
culiar ambitions for wanting to keep the 
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anti-smoking crusade alive. Some have self- 
serving reasons for disregarding and even 
stifling the truth, for doing slight of hand 
manipulations with statistics, for brashly 
displaying arrogance of bureaucracy, for sub- 
jugating sound judgment to personal senti- 
ment, and for weaving a tangled web of 
propaganda and deceit. 

Lest I be accused of using the tactics of our 
opponents by making unfounded assertions, 
let me now substantiate what I have just 
said: 

1. Truth. What is the truth? It is simply 
that no one—and I mean no one—knows 
whether cigarette smoking causes any hu- 
man disease. All the statistics that can be 
amassed cannot prove a cause-and-effect re- 
lationship. Figures may prompt suspicion, 
but they are not proof, Our opponents would 
have the public believe just the reverse, and 
they have spoken loudly and written boldly 
with only assumptions, correlations, extrapo- 
lations, and crusading zeal in support of 
their position. They have chosen to cast 
aside opinions and data from scientific liter- 
ature which does not agree with them. They 
are blind to all but their own position—they 
even disregard the testimony before the 
United States Congress of over 30 of this 
country’s most eminent men of medicine and 
science who said they are unwilling to accept 
statistical evidence as scientific proof of a 
causal relationship between cigarette smok- 
ing and human disease. 

2. Statistical Manipulations. Of all the ex- 
amples of outright statistical nonsense, a 
recent Public Health Service report really 
captures the booby prize. Officially called 
“Cigarette Smoking and Health Character- 
istics,” and more popularly known as the 
“Morbidity Study,” it claims to show an as- 
sociation between smoking and a variety of 
chronic and acute illnesses. The fact is that 
it is based largely on self-diagnosis and 
second-hand information. It is devoid of 
ascertained medical facts and abounds with 
many obvious errors and misrepresentations. 
Purportedly containing information from 
42,000 households, the report admits that 
60% of the data on male smokers was ob- 
tained, not from the smokers themselves, but 
from other members of the family. Can you 
guess what wives, daughters, and mothers- 
in-law had to say about the old man’s smok- 
ing habits and what was wrong with his 
health! And yet Surgeon General Stewart, in 
issuing the report, would have the public 
believe that it contained valid medical judg- 
ments in relating smoking to loss of work 
days. 

But not all people were fooled. Syndicated 
columnist James J. Kilpatrick certainly was 
not taken in. He called the study a “fraud,” 
and said the authors “have perpetrated a 
shabby piece of propaganda.” He continued 
by pointing out that “the authors .. in a 
moment of candor, confess the truth: their 
figures do not establish any cause-and-effect 
relationship between smoking and health.” 
In conclusion, he scores the study for its 
“pick-and-choose technique,” and cautions: 
“The figures are flimsy and the conclusions 
cannot rise above them... Relying upon 
these statistics may result in your being 
bamboozled.” 

The word “bamboozled” is a particularly 
apt description of what a host of studies, by 
means of anti-smoking propaganda, have 
done to the general public—and, even worse, 
to a large segment of the medical commu- 
nity. Statistics, through repetitious claims 
and ballyhoo, have now assumed the face of 
scientific fact. 

For example, let me cite briefly how repeti- 
tion has vastly inflated a totally unfounded 
claim. Emerson Foote, the advertising man 
who was the first Chairman of the Inter- 
agency Council, apparently originated the 
statement that each year 125,000 to 300,000 
“excess deaths” are caused by smoking. Dr. 
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Daniel Horn, now head of the National 
Clearinghouse, repeated the claim at the 
1965 Congressional hearings, quoting Mr. 
Foote as his authority. Then the present 
head of the Interagency Council, former 
Surgeon General Terry, publicized the fal- 
lacious figures, and thereby caused them to 
be recited as fact in public speeches by Sur- 
geon General Stewart, Senators Moss and 
Robert F. Kennedy, and others. In that in- 
credible manner, repetition added another 
plank in the shaky statistical platform 
against smoking. 

8. Arrogance of Bureaucracy. Using this 
statistical platform, the Federal anti-ciga- 
rette forces have mounted a crusade of stag- 
gering proportions. Where once reasoned ac- 
tion followed due deliberation, now we see 
evidences of an arrogance which goes far 
beyond reason and due process. “What began 
a few years ago as a seemingly well-inten- 
tioned, if disturbing, effort to brainwash the 
citizenry ... has spiraled into a crusade as 
menacing and ugly as Prohibition.” This 
statement was made October 2 in a front- 
page editorial of Barron’s, one of the coun- 
try’s most respected business and financial 
weeklies. 

The editorial is a courageous, forthright 
attack on the arrogance of bureaucracy, It 
is so pertinent to the true understanding of 
the Federal crusade that The Tobacco Insti- 
tute has published a reprint of the full text 
in newspapers in the top 200 markets and in 
Life, Look, and Saturday Evening Post. There 
is indication that this effort has had a good 
impact, 

I sincerely hope that the impact turns into 
a public awakening to the dangers of dema- 
goguery and arbitrary government actions! 

The editorial also says: “...the anti- 
smoking forces, putting their worst foot for- 
ward, lately have sought to escalate from 
persuasion to coercion.” It points to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s attempt to foist 
its own uncompromising slogans on the in- 
dustry” in calling for a strident health warn- 
ing on cigarette packages and in advertising. 

“Thus,” Barron's continues, Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who yields to no man in 
his hot pursuit of demagoguery, has in- 
troduced a bill that would tax cigarettes on 
the basis of their tar and nicotine content 
as measured by the FTC in a laboratory 
newly equipped with a federal smoking 
machine.” 

At this point, I believe it is illuminating 
to quote FTC Chairman Paul Rand Dixon on 
the tar and nicotine testing. It seems that 
not all the FTC Commissioners can agree on 
the butt length to which the machine is to 
smoke the test cigarettes, The majority wants 
a 23mm butt, but Chairman Dixon argues for 
a 30mm butt. He points out that “of the ap- 
proximately 120 brands and types available 
on the market, only 49 can actually be 
smoked to 23mm.” As a result, he says: “Ob- 
viously the majority’s 23mm butt length test 
will give no meaningful comparative re- 
sults ...” In spite of this objection from 
its Chairman, the FTC went right ahead and 
adopted the 23mm butt length, Then came 
this sharp from Mr. Dixon: “Because 
the results to be reported by the Commission 
are going to vary in such detail, I think they 
will be misleading .. .” 

Can you top that for inconsistent and un- 
realistic bureaucratic action! 

Well, another Government agency—the 
Federal Communications Commission— 
struck it own blow on June 2, when it applied 
the Fairness Doctrine to cigarette advertis- 
ing on radio and television. In response to a 
single complaint of a 28-year-old New York 
attorney to one television station about 

advertising, the FCC summarily 
ruled that a “significant time for the other 
viewpoint” would have to be given by all 
radio and television stations carrying ciga- 
rette commercials. 
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Strenuous objections were immediately 
voiced by the major networks and numerous 
individual stations. The news media carried 
editorial comments calling the ruling “un- 
fair,” a “ridculous dogmatic pronounce- 
ment,” a “dangerous pecedent,” “an absurd- 
ity in the extreme,” etc. 

But despite these outcries of protest, the 
FCC on September 8, 1967, unanimously de- 
nied requests from the broadcasters and the 
tobacco industry to reconsider the ruling 
of June 2. The agency went even further, by 
saying that stations carrying cigarette adver- 
tising are “obligated to provide information 
pointing out the hazards of cigarette smok- 
ing.” 


Unanimous though the denial was, it is 
extremely revealing to refer to the opinion of 
FCC Commissioner Lee Loevinger. He ex- 
pressed doubts that the ruling “is proce- 
durally and substantially consistent with 
controlling legal rules.” In other words, he 
‘questioned the FCC’s legal authority to 
make the ruling in the first place. “I am 
reluctant,” he continued, “because of con- 
cern that this action may rerpesent a sub- 
jJugation of judgment to sentiment.” Which 
is to say, what the FCC wants the FCC gets, 
and to heck with the due process of law. 

A Tangled Web. “Oh what a tangled web 
we weave, when first we practice to deceive.” 
That is more than an aphorism; it is stark 
reality in the case of the anti-tobacco forces. 
The web of propaganda is becoming more 
dense and sticky. And who is footing the bill 
for this expensive crusade? In large measure, 
it is the American taxpayers. From tax reve- 
nues from individuals and corporations come 
the funds to finance agencies such as the 
Public Health Service, FTC, FCC, the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse, and the Interagency 
Council on Smoking and Health. 

So, you can see, both power and money are 
against tobacco, and their uses are truly de- 
plorable. Public Health Service officials have 
acknowledged that they feel a “responsibility 
for shepherding people” with regard to smok- 
ing. And Dr. Daniel Horn, who heads the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse, has said: “Smoking... 
give us a good opportunity to explore our 
ability to influence behavior change.” Thus, 
to the attitude of “We know what’s best for 
you, even if you don’t” is added the desire to 
change behavior through thought control, 

Isay this whole thing has gone far enough! 
Medical science has got to be brought back 
into the picture through basic research. Un- 
warranted attacks on tobacco have got to 
cease. Self-serving bureaucracy must not be 
tolerated. The people deserve the truth, and 
must be given it. 

I hope in this land of ours there remains a 
sizable group of independent scientists who 
aren’t obligated to conform to government 
policy. I fervently trust that they will con- 
tinue their search for truth and sound their 
convictions about the smoking and health 
controversy. I appeal to them not to let the 
Surgeon General or any one else close off the 
debate solely on the basis of guilt by statisti- 
cal association. 

I believe the American people are receptive 
to our side of the controversy. Let me assure 
you that we intend to speak out more in our 
defense, to give the public the true facts, not 
crusading propaganda. We refuse to sit by 
any longer and be the scapegoat for any 
group. 

We are wholeheartedly and unstintingly 
committed to the search for truth. 

We must and we will defend the tobacco 
industry against the mounting crusade of 
unwarranted harassment. The dedicated help 
of The Tobacco Growers Information Com- 
mittee is a tremendous asset, for we must 
have a consolidation of strength to meet this 
menacing challenge to our integrity and fu- 
ture as an industry. 

Thank you. 
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ADDRESS By PAUL D. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL COUNSEL, PHILIP MORRIS INC. 


(Address delivered October 3, 1967, to the 
18th annual convention of the Burley and 
Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Assn., at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished foreign guests 
and friends in the Burley and Dark Leaf 
Tobacco Export Association; I appreciate this 
opportunity to talk with you about the to- 
bacco and health controversy. 

To give you a clear idea of how important 
this issue is to all of us, I invite your at- 
tention to an event that occurred last week 
in North Carolina. Tuesday, Surgeon Gen- 
eral William Stewart was the guest of 
honor at a ceremony during which he re- 
ceived the deed to a new research facility. 
During the news conference he was asked 
if the Public Health Service's crusade against 
smoking could mean the death knell for the 
tobacco industry in North Carolina. His reply 
made it very clear that he certainly hoped 
it would; and I am confident he hopes to 
abolish tobacco growing everywhere. 

The governor of North Carolina was there 
as Surgeon General Stewart spoke but prop- 
erly felt constrained, as Dr. Stewart's host, 
to remain silent. Let it be understood—I 
am not the Surgeon General’s host and I 
do not feel in any way constrained by his 
absence from us tonight. 

I also do not feel constrained by Dr. Stew- 
art’s statement that questions of smoking 
and health are “no longer debatable”. His 
lack of objectivity is deplorable. More im- 
portant—what right does even the nation’s 
highest ranking health officer have to close 
off debate? None that I know of! Scientific 
truths are not determined by the Surgeon 
General’s flats. 

I do not criticize those who, without eval- 
uating the data, echo his views and sup- 
port his actions. They are merely relying 
on the mistaken belief that the Surgeon 
General has dealt properly with and cor- 
rectly interpreted the scientific information 
about tobacco. So, I want to make it quite 
clear that when I criticize the attackers of 
our industry, I am referring only to those 
people whose familiarity with the facts 
should have led them to more cautious, more 
temperate and more factual conclusions. 

If we had any doubts in the past that the 
true goal of our enemies is to eliminate to- 
bacco from the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing economy, the Stewart statement should 
dispel them, I could compare their threats 
to Mr. Khrushchey’s bluster in the 1950’s: 
“We will bury you.” As you remember, the 
United States did not reply in the same 
vein; but we were alerted by that threat and 
we prepared ourselves. That is exactly what 
we in the tobacco industry must do. 

Our enemies want to cast the battle in 
terms of good guys and bad guys—to claim 
a scientific dispute does not exist and that 
any delay in their crusade will cost human 
lives, Well—we're not the bad guys and they 
certainly are not behaving like good guys. We 
are just as concerned about health as they 
are. The difference is that we want to talk 
in terms of scientific proof and they don’t. 

The truth of the matter is this: 

No one knows whether cigarette smoking 
causes any human disease or in any way 
impairs human health. 

A host of factors, including cigarette smok- 
ing, are under suspicion. 

The suspicion cast on cigarette smoking is 
based almost entirely upon statistical studies 
which allegedly show an association between 
cigarette smoking and certain diseases. Every 
one of these studies is subject to criticism on 
a purely statistical basis as well as on the 
basis of the inferences drawn from the 
statistics. 

Even valid statistical assocations can only 
point the finger of suspiclon—they can never 
prove cause and effect. 
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Cause and effect can only be proved by 
demonstrating the ingredient by which—and 
the mechanism by which—the cause leads to 
the effect. 

In the case of the alleged harmful effects of 
cigarette smoking, tremendous research ef- 
forts have never been able to demonstrate 
either any ingredient or any mechanism 
needed to show that cigarettes cause any dis- 
ease. 

So we accept that, among other factors, 
cigarettes are under suspicion. But the case 
against cigarettes is not proved. And I do 
not mean that the case is just barely not 
proved. I mean that the evidence is so weak 
that, in any court of fair opinion, the case 
against cigarettes would clearly be found 
wanting. 

This does not mean that I feel we should 
not do research to determine whether ciga- 
rettes are in any way harmful. It means just 
the opposite. It means that we should do 
that research to the fullest extent possible. 
It means that we should exert our utmost 
energies to that research rather than wasting 
our energies propagandizing against ciga- 
rettes and trying to prohibit cigarette 
smoking. 

One of the great tragedies of our time is 
that the propaganda machinery of our 
enemies is brainwashing not only the public 
but also many, many dedicated scientists. 
The result is, that instead of searching for 
the true cause of, for example, lung cancer, 
many researchers are accepting without in- 
vestigation the allegation that cigarettes are 
the cause. They therefore conclude that they 
need not devote their valuable time to re- 
search in the lung cancer field. 

If these are the facts, you may say, why 
are they not known to those of our enemies 
who claim to have studied the subject? I sub- 
mit that they are known to them and that 
in many cases forces other than dedication 
to truth and to science motivate their 
actions. 

What do our enemies have at stake? Well, 
remember that the small group who gen- 
erated this health controversy and are keep- 
ing it alive have risked their careers and 
reputations on the speculation that cig- 
arette smoking will eventually be demon- 
strated to be a cause of much premature 
death and disability. Not to be deterred by 
such a minor obstacle as the failure of the 
scientific proof to arrive, they speak and act 
as if it had arrived. 

A large empire has been built, mainly 
financed with Federal funds and devoted to 
eliminating cigarette smoking. This empire, 
governed and supported principally by the 
Federal health establishment, has proved to 
be a good vehicle for ambitious public health 
Officials to obtain funds. 

The budget of the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare is second only to that 
of Defense. It supports nearly all of the med- 
ical research in this country as well as a good 
deal of research abroad. The orientation and 
approach to scientific problems on the part 
of the research community is strongly in- 
fluenced by the attitudes and beliefs of those 
who control the distribution of these funds. 
Is it any wonder that many doctors and 
scientists who do not believe the smoking- 
disease theory are reluctant to speak up, and 
thereby risk the loss of financing for their 
research? Is it not likely that Universities 
and research institutions discourage their 
members from taking a stand unpopular with 
the source of most research grants given in 
this country? 

As to the situation in the scientific area, I 
believe that the anti-tobacco forces now have 
a strong premonition that adequate scientific 
facts to convict cigarettes may not be forth- 
coming. Indeed, one of our most powerful 
enemies in HEW told me a few months ago 
that he thought the case against cigarettes 
could never be proved if it could not be 
proved by statistics. 
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My belief was reinforced when I attended a 
Senate Sub-committee hearing in Washing- 
ton in August. One purpose of those hear- 
ings was to learn from the experts what con- 
clusions they may have reached after more 
than a decade of research as to what compo- 
nent in cigarette smoke represents a hazard 
to human health. The remarkable result was 
that the experts were in almost total dis- 
agreement on their theories and none of 
them could say that any component as found 
in smoke had been established as a health 
hazard on the basis of valid scientific evi- 
dence, Neither “tar” nor nicotine nor the gas 
phase of smoke could be incriminated on the 
basis of this testimony. 

I am sure you would have concluded—as 
did I—that in view of all the ent 
and conflicting ideas, the enemy should feel 
frustrated. Here were the perfect hearings for 
them to capitalize on—the witnesses were in- 
vited by the Government, not by the indus- 
try—scientists had years of research behind 
them and millions upon millions of dollars 
had been spent to convict the cigarette in the 
laboratory. 

And what did the witnesses have to say? 

Well—Dr. George E. Moore of Roswell Park, 
a vocal public health official, said, 

“We simply do not know just what specific 
agents are involved.” 

E. Cuyler Hammond of the American Can- 
cer Society said, “I do not think at this time 
we have any conclusive evidence that the 
harmful effects as far as cancer in man is in 
the tar, or is in the nicotine.” While Dr. Ham- 
mond guessed they might be, he said of his 
own statement: . . a guess is no evidence. 
Again research is required to find out.” 

And Surgeon General Stewart, in answer 
to a question on future research, replied: “I 
don’t think there is any question that we 
need to pursue research on the content of 
the smoke and it is usually broken down into 
the gaseous and the solid parts. 

“We have done some breakdown of the tar, 
we are not sure we have everything that is 
in the tar, we need further pursuit of these 
avenues. We need a better understanding 
of the gaseous phase, what happens in that. 
We are not sure we have everything in there. 
We need to do more research on what dif- 
ferent components are added, when things 
are added to tobacco, different kinds of to- 
bacco.” 

If you were a public health official who 
knew of such uncertainties—and if you also 
realized that the famous 1964 report on 
Smoking and Health had concluded that 
nicotine was probably not a health hazard 
and if you also knew that not even animals 
have developed cancer when exposed to whole 
smoke—wouldn’t you feel frustrated? 

In their frustration our enemies are put- 
ting an ever-increasing load on their old 
standby, statistics, which, as I have indi- 
cated, is a mighty weak reed. 

There are many kinds of statistics. An ex- 
ample of one is found in the United States 
Census. In order to know how many people 
there are in the United States, you count 
them. This is not the kind of statistics I am 
talking about. 

The statistics I am talking about—and the 
statistics our enemies are relying on—are 
those used in arriving at statistical assocla- 
tions. For example, the condition of the 
stock market and the length of women’s 
skirts have been shown to have a statistical 
association. So have the price of whiskey 
and salaries paid to ministers. All of these— 
and the mini-skirt is the latest example— 
are said to go up during prosperous times. 
They are associated with one another but, 
and this should never be forgotten, associa- 
tion does not mean that any one causes any 
of the others. 

Those who use statistics as if they proved 
cause and effect ignore the statement that 
appeared in the 1964 Smoking and Health 
report: “Statistical methods cannot establish 
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proof of a causal relationship in an associa- 
tion.” Also ignored by those who only give 
lip service to this recognized rule is the 
admission in the recent Public Health Serv- 
ice Report on diseases associated with smok- 
ing—the one used by PHS officials when they 
talk about millions of work days lost—that 
statistical associations “cannot establish any 
existing relationship as a causal one.” 

So whenever you are told that smoking 
is associated with—or statistically associated 
with—certain diseases, rest assured that this 
doesn’t prove smoking causes any of these 
diseases. 

Sir Josiah Stamp, a famous statistician, 
was quoted last week in a letter to Time 
magazine as having said: “The Government 
are very keen on amassing statistics. They 
collect them, raise them to the nth power, 
take the cube root and prepare wonderful 
diagrams, But you must never forget that 
every one of these figures comes in the first 
instance from the village watchman who 
just puts down what he damn pleases.” 

Well, that is a pretty good description of 
how the PHS uses smoking statistics. They 
take a group, admittedly not representative 
of the population as a whole, and observe 
what happens to the smokers and nonsmok- 
ers. Then they raise the figures to the nth 
power and say that smoking is causing so 
many “excess deaths” in the population at 
large. 

And, speaking of getting information from 
the village watchman, look at the recent 
PHS report which is claimed to show an as- 
sociation between smoking and a variety of 
chronic and acute illnesses. The report was 
based on answers given by any one 19 or 
over to questions about the smoking habits 
and illnesses of everyone in the household. 
60% of the male smokers were never even 
interviewed. Imagine asked 19 year olds and 
mothers-in-law about what is wrong with 
the head of the house. I would prefer to 
have a doctor diagnose my ailments. 

James J, Kilpatrick had this to say in a 
recent column called, “Where Brainwash- 
ing is an Art”: “One is inclined to award the 
blue ribboned bottle cap (for brainwash- 
ing) to the Public Health Service for its 
anti-smoking campaign. The PHS is prop- 
agating some of the shakiest statistics since 
the Literary Digest elected Alf Landon in 
1936. 

Wouldn’t you be frustrated by knowing 
that practically all your so-called evidence 
didn’t prove anything? 

The scientific literature of the past several 
years includes, of course, opinions and data 
inconsistent with the PHS position, but this 
body of material doesn’t aid the anti-smok- 
ing campaign and is not featured in any of 
the PHS documentation of the scientific 
picture. 

This material includes, for example, a re- 
port recently published by the World Health 
Organization of a study of lung cancer in 
Israel. This report found no statistical asso- 
ciation between lung cancer and smoking. 
As a matter of fact—and I hope Surgeon 
General Stewart will comment on this 
study—it appeared that the part of the 
population that smoked more had the lower 
rate of lung cancer. 

I do not have time to tell you about 
some recent studies which indicate that 
smokers and former smokers may have less 
heart disease than non-smokers. You know, 
of course, that the 1964 Smoking and Health 
report did not conclude that the relationship 
between cigarette smoking and heart disease 
was one of cause and effect. The recent arti- 
cles indicate that it probably is not—in con- 
trast to what the PHS is now saying. 

There is other material, along the same 
line, concerning other diseases which have 
been statistically associated with smoking. 

So the PHS forces find themselves with an 
extreme shortage of evidence necessary to 
nail down the indictment against smoking 
and a slowly accumulating body of evidence 
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which is beginning to weaken their major 
statistical premises. This must, I think, re- 
sult in a feeling of frustration on the part 
of those who have devoted so much of their 
working lives to the attempt to establish a 
case against tobacco, 

The fact that the public seems to have 
sensed the weakness in the scientific founda- 
tion for the accusations against tobacco must 
add greatly to this feeling of frustration. This 
final ignominy—being ignored—has led to 
pressure for stronger action to reckless claims. 

Our principal opponents are diverting at- 
tention from the weakness of their position 
on the science by overstating their case in 
headline catching statements. Sometimes 
they get caught at this game. 

Surgeon General Stewart, for example, in 
a speech delivered last year referred to “at 
least 125,000 premature deaths and maybe as 
many as 300,000 deaths in the United States 
a year due to cigarette smoking.“ When he 
came before Congress to justify a budget 
that included a substantial amount of money 
for research on tobacco, he was asked whether 
he had meant what he said. Surgeon General 
Stewart responded, Did I say due to’?” 

Well, he certainly did say “due to” and 
he certainly had no basis for it. 

Just last month—Stewart said it “is a flat 
scentific fact” that smoking causes disease. 
If asked about this next year, will he respond, 
“Did I say ‘scientific fact’?” 

I hope that the Surgeon General's reckless 
statements are evidence of his emotionalism. 
They certainly are not indicative of his sclen- 
tific abilities. 

In the speech by Surgeon General Stewart, 
which I mentioned earlier, he referred to 
1,300 studies published since January of 
1964 that “further confirm” the 1964 Surgeon 
General’s Report, The tobacco industry is 
very interested in claims of this sort so we 
reviewed these studies. Some of them were 
articles from popular magazines including 
Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping 
and Investors Guide (which is published by 
a brokerage firm). A substantial number of 
the studies pre-dated the 1964 report and 
others did not confirm“ its conclusions—for 
example the studies on cigarette smoke in- 
halation by animals all reported failure to 
produce lung cancer. Also among the articles 
cited to confirm the 1964 Report was a playful 
piece of evidence which appeared in that 
recognized journal of anatomical sciences, 
Playboy magazine. It was called. Where 
There's Smoke There's Ire; an Inflammatory 
Excursion into the Trials of Tobacco Fanciers 
Beset by Self Appointed Weed Killers.” 

I might add that studies inconsistent with 
the party line were omitted or ignored for the 
most part in the Surgeon General’s 1967 re- 
port—which was prepared, incidentally, by 
the National Clearinghouse for Smoking and 
Health, a PHS agency expressly formed to 
fight smoking. 

The Surgeon General and the PHS lobby 
have been busy spreading their propaganda 
in Congress. A review of current legislative 
proposals involving smoking and health 
would disclose their handiwork—and a crit- 
ical review would reveal that all of the pro- 
posals are grounded on the PHS party line— 
and not on valid science. 

Our enemies do not know the causes of 
cancer or heart disease—I do not claim to 
know—in fact no one knows. Yet their mis- 
leading and unfair statements have created 
an atmosphere, as far as smoking is con- 
cerned, that the end justifies the means— 
“Anything goes.“ 

As the frustration of our enemies grows 
greater, their voices will grow louder and 
more shrill. They will devise new tactics to 
harass the industry. They will seek new allies 
and incite those who have already joined the 
battle against tobacco to make more vitriolic 
attacks. 

I read in the paper recently that the Sur- 
geon General said that the tobacco industry 
is “not doing nearly enough to get to the 
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heart of the health problem.” Unable himself 
to “get to the heart of the health problem” 
despite the tremendous resources at his com- 
mand, and the millions of dollars he has 
spent, the Surgeon General wants to achieve 
two goals. 

First, he wants people to believe that the 
tobacco industry is not interested in health, 
which—as Dr. Stewart well knows—is not 
true. Our industry has furnished financial 
support for research by independent grantees 
of the Council for Tobacco Research and the 
American Medical Association Education and 
Research Foundation, They have received fl- 
nancial commitments of approximately 22 
million dollars from the industry over the 
past several years. He knows that the results 
of this research have been the same as the 
results of government-sponsored research: 
Nobody has yet been able to find any in- 
gredient as found in tobacco or smoke that 
causes human disease. 

Second, the Surgeon General wants people 
to believe that his continuing failure to con- 
vict cigarette smoking is the fault of the 
industry. The premonition that supportive 
scientific evidence will not be forthcoming 
may be stronger than I have suggested. Is the 
Surgeon General hedging his bet by trying to 
set the tobacco industry up as the scapegoat 
if he cannot find such supportive scientific 
evidence! 

It is no wonder, in view of the lack of 
scientific evidence to support them, that our 
enemies must rely on the numbers game— 
statistical associations. They seek to divert 
attention from the fact that statistics do not 
prove that there is a hazard by referring in- 
stead to what they call “the magnitude of 
the problem.” They compensate for their 
failure in science by employing ballyhoo. 
They take the position that there is no con- 
troversy because, when critically analyzed, 
their case against tobacco is full of holes. 

It is not enough for me to stand here and 
say that their case is full of holes. I believe 
that we must all try to do a better job of 
presenting our side of the controversy. I hope 
that medical men and scientists will not be 
taken in by the PHS attempts to close off 
debate. I hope that legislators will review 
both sides of the question and not jump to 
conclusions based on the selected informa- 
tion that may be presented by anti-tobacco 
zealots. 

I was disturbed by an unwarranted attack 
against the tobacco industry by the junior 
senator from New York, Robert Kennedy. In 
his speech last month to the World Con- 
ference on Smoking and Health he said many 
things which cannot be supported on the 
basis of scientific fact. Whoever advised him 
concerning tobacco and health did him a 
profound disservice. I recognize, however, 
that this should be taken as a warning to all 
of us who grow, manufacture, or otherwise 
deal in tobacco that we must not let our 
enemies become the only source of informa- 
tion for the uncommitted—we must present 
the facts whenever given an opportunity. 

I direct those who would justify the 
actions of the enemy on the basis of good 
intentions to the following statement by 
Daniel Webster. He said, “Good intention 
will always be pleaded for every assumption 
of power . . it is hardly too strong to say 
that the Constitution was made to guard the 
people against the dangers of good 
intentions.” 

And I refer those who tend to jump to con- 
clusions on the basis of incomplete returns 
to this immortal headline from the Chicago 
Tribune of November 3, 1948—“Dewey de- 
feats Truman“. 


[From Barron’s, May 9, 1966] 
THE WITCH Docrors—Psrupo-Scrence Is A 
MENACE TO U.S. HEALTH AND WELFARE 
“But actually he thought as he readjusted 
the Ministry of Plenty’s figures, it was not 
even forgery. It was merely the substitution 
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of one piece of nonsense for another. Most of 
the material that you were dealing with had 
no connection with anything in the real 
world, not even the kind of connection that is 
contained in a direct lie. Statistics were just 
as much a fantasy in their original version 
as in their rectified version ... For example, 
the Ministry of Plenty’s forecast had esti- 
mated the output of boots for the quarter 
at a hundred and forty-five million pairs. 
The actual output was given as sixty-two 
millions. Winston, however, in rewriting the 
forecast, marked the figure down to fifty- 
seven millions, so as to allow for the usual 
claim that the quota had been overfilled .. . 
Very likely no boots had been produced 
at all. Likelier still, nobody knew how many 
had been produced, much less cared. All one 
knew was that every quarter astronomical 
numbers of boots were produced on paper, 
while perhaps half the population of Oceania 
went barefoot. And so it was with every class 
of recorded fact, great or small. Everything 
faded away into a shadow-world in which, 
finally, even the date of the year had become 
uncertain.” 

In contemporary Washington the man 
from 1984 would feel right at home. With 
scant adjustment, seasonal or otherwise, be 
might readily qualify to handle offiical pro- 
jections of the federal budget deficit, the 
U.S. balance of payments or the gross na- 
tional product. If he were truly dedicated 
to statistical manipulation, however, our 
hero would go to work for the Public 
Health Service. Ever since the notorious re- 
port on Smoking and Health was published 
over two years ago, PHS devotedly has sought 
to promote its biased and dubious findings 
(which lately have come under scholarly 
attack). With reckless disregard for ac- 
curacy, the agency has taken to making ex- 
travagant claims about what it’s trying to 
sell, Even without Big Brother watching, in 
short, this forward-looking body has become 
a leading exponent of no-speak and double- 
think. 

Taking a fresh leaf from Orwell’s book, the 
Public Health Service also has begun to 
dabble in thought control. Specifically, PHS 
has launched two million-dollar programs— 
in San Diego, Calif., and Syracuse, N.Y.—de- 
signed, through education and indoctrina- 
tion, to “change adult and community at- 
titudes toward smoking.” While the sums, at 
least to start with, are relatively small, the 
issues involved loom large. Without a shred 
of proof—guilt by statistical association 
simply doesn’t count—the medical powers- 
that-be in Washington have proclaimed, on 
the basis of “consensus,” that cigarets are 
“causally related to lung cancer in men,” as 
well as to most of the other ills to which the 
flesh is heir. Armed with doubtful authority, 
they have set forth to change the nation's 
way of life. Smoking probably does one no 
good. But bureaucratic arrogance and pseudo- 
science are a positive menace to the nation’s 
health and welfare. 

In the realm of tobacco, the unholy al- 
liance sprang into being in January 1964, 
publication date of the Report of the Sur- 
geon-General’s Advisory Committee on 
Smoking and Health. In brief, the august 
body concluded that “cigaret smoking is a 
health hazard of sufficient importance in the 
U.S. to warrant appropriate remedial action.” 
Since then most of the action has concen- 
trated on headline-hunting. Last year the 
National Inter-Agency Council on Smoking 
and Health, headed by ex-huckster Emerson 
Foote, held a highly publicized session in the 
nation’s capital to hail the first anniversary 
of the Surgeon-General’s Report. Next year 
such non-smokers as the American Temper- 
ance Society hope to hold an International 
Congress on Smoking and Health, for which 
the taxpayer doubtless will pick up the tab. 
Between times the witch doctors of the Pub- 
lice Health Service have made speeches which 
alternately denounce the filthy weed and 
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boast about how many souls they have 
saved. With the limited funds which Con- 
gress reluctantly has made available, PHS 
also has launched such experimental ven- 
tures as neighborhood smoking clinics and 
community indoctrination programs. 

The zeal of the Public Health Service has 
been matched by no other federal agency. 
For the benefit of unenlightened foreigners, 
the Department of Agriculture still makes 
films extolling the pleasures of American to- 
bacco, Again, Congress last year ordered the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease and de- 
sist from threatening to compel cigaret 
manufacturers to place a strong warning 
against smoking in their advertising mes- 
sages, settling instead for a mild legend on 
the package. Finally, the White House, which 
never formally endorsed the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's Report, recently compounded the of- 
ficial confusion. When the industry sought 
to raise prices by one cent a pack, the Ad- 
ministration made it settle for half, thereby 
diluting the effectiveness of a move which, 
according to the law of supply and demand, 
might have led at least a few marginal 
smokers to kick the habit. 

Political absurdities aside, qualified ob- 
servers in the sciences plainly have qualms 
of their own. Even to a layman’s eye, the 
Public Health Service and its followers have 
been guilty of outrageous abuse of statistics. 
Thus, at last year’s January jubilee, Emer- 
son Foote, who once made a fortune peddling 
Lucky Strikes, tried a new pitch on his audi- 
ence. Although the Surgeon-General’s Report 
specifically disavowed any such estimate, Mr. 
Foote charged that cigaretes cause 125,000- 
300,000 deaths per year. Despite tax payments 
which indicate a persistent rise in consump- 
tion, Dr. Luther L. Terry, former Surgeon- 
General, last week announced that “at least 
18 million persons have joined the ranks of 
non-smokers,” a figure which, if halfway 
correct, could only mean that everyone else 
is smoking appreciably more. The weightiest 
critique of this official extravaganza has come 
from Prof. K. A. Brownlee of the University of 
Chicago. In the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, the scholar faults the 
Surgeon-General’s Report for inadequate and 
possibly biased sampling methods, as well as 
the arbitrary dismissal of conflicting theories. 
“You can prove anything by statistics is a 
common gibe. Its contrary is more nearly 
true.” 

Such criticism—none of it inspired by to- 
bacco men—should give the U.S. medicine 
men pause. Instead, they have pressed their 
doctrinaire crusade beyond the limits of their 
doubtful mandate. After a flasco in Balti- 
more, where a drive among high-school stu- 
dents proved a failure, the PHS decided to 
concentrate on junior high and elementary 
schools. The Service also plans to push “re- 
search. . to determine motives for smok- 
ing and reasons for resistance to an anti- 
smoking program,” and to develop ways to 
change adult and community attitudes to- 
ward smoking.” With respect to one segment 
of the population, wounded GIs, PHS evi- 
dently has found a way. According to Alice 
Widener, noted columnist and editor of USA, 
the Pentagon, at the agency’s behest, has 
banned the free distribution of cigarets by 
the Red Cross in military hospitals. The Sur- 
geon-General might call this decree “anti- 
cigaret education.” Mrs. Widener brands it 
“a measure of economic and social dictation 
inflicted on the helpless.” 

With reformers, education frequently seems 
to turn into coercion. Perhaps it’s significant 
that the first attack on cigarets was launched 
in Nazi Germany (which grudged the foreign 
exchange needed to buy tobacco); that it 
was embraced by Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
fellow blue-noses of British Labour; and that 
it has become at least semi-official in the 
so-called Great Society. Smoking is not the 
proper concern of public policy. It is, or 
should be, a matter of private choice. 
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[From Barron’s, Oct. 2, 1967] 
DANGEROUS LENGTHS—THE FEDERAL CRUSADE 
AGAINST SMOKING Has Gone Too Far 


“Outdoor activity of an athletic nature, en- 
gaged in by youthful, fit and personable ap- 
pearing models, serves as a positive backdrop 
to many cigaret advertisements. This activity 
also suggests that the smoking depicted in the 
foreground, if not conducive to rousingly 
good health, is certainly not incompatible 
with it. The most prevalent outdoor activity 
in current cigaret advertising is sailboating 
(Tareyton, Pall Mall, Parliament and Viceroy 
filters.) To a lesser extent, fishing (Viceroy 
filters and Camel menthols) , tennis (Chester- 
field filters), hunting (Camel filters), golf 
and outdoor cooking (Viceroy filters), and 
bowling and ‘sandbathing’ (Winston filters) 
are all in.. 

“Some cigaret advertising transcends mere 
image association and projects its own sep- 
arate and unique world. Examples include 
‘Salem Country,’ a land in which romantic 
couples romp and preen through shifting, 
sylvan settings; the ‘Night People,’ whose 
postevening encounters can lead to smoking 
Parliament filters; and ‘Marlboro Country,’ 
where there daily unfolds the simple male 
heroic virtues of the ‘Old West.’ Worry over 
health has been banished from these 
Shangri-las,” 

While Barron’s tends to disapprove of 
bureaucracy and all its works, the foregoing 
passages, taken from a recent Federal Trade 
Commission Report to Congress, unmistak- 
ably smack of talent. If the authors ever de- 
cide to seek gainful employment, we urge 
them to try Madison Avenue. Meanwhile, 
however, they and their fellow officials in 
the Federal Communications Commission and 
the National Interagency Council on Smoking 
and Health, along with kindred souls on 
Capitol Hill, are still doing business at the 
same old doctrinaire stand. Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy (D., N.Y.) is pushing a bill to tax 
cigarets according to their tar and nicotine 
content. The FCC has just reaffirmed a ruling 
which holds that in order to compete with 
the blandishments cited above, television 
broadcasters must give the foes of smoking 
air time free of charge if not exactly equal. 
FTC, in turn, relentlessly presses a campaign 
to force the industry to warn its customers: 
“Cigaret smoking is dangerous to health and 
may cause death from cancer and other dis- 
eases.” Someday it aims to ban all cigaret 
advertising. 

What began a few years ago as a seemingly 
well-intentioned, if disturbing, effort to 
brainwash the citizenry into kicking the 
habit thus has spiraled into a crusade as 
menacing and ugly as Prohibition. At the 
time (Barron’s, January 18, 1965) regarding 
the gross exaggerations of Emerson Foote, 
who headed the movement, we accused the 
Public Health Service of “placing the stri- 
dent claims of the pitchman ahead of the 
unobtrusive quest for truth.” Nothing that 
PHS has said or done since has changed our 
view. On the contrary, the anti-smoking 
forces, putting their worst foot forward, 
lately have sought to escalate from persua- 
sion to coercion. As inveterate non-smokers, 
we freely concede that cigarets do one no 
good. As to the body politic, however, the 
unchecked arrogance of bureaucracy is in- 
variably fatal. When the choice lies between 
living dangerously or toeing the party line, 
we (like most Americans, evidently) would 
rather fight than switch. 

Since publication in 1964 of “Smoking and 
Health,” which, through a kind of guilt by 
statistical association, condemned the use of 
cigarets (but not cigars or pipes), officialdom 
has done its best to pick a fight. Armed with 
such dubious “proof,” the Federal Trade 
Commission promptly sought to folst its own 
uncompromising slogans on the industry, a 
move which led a more tolerant Congress to 
pass the Federal Cigaret Labeling and Ad- 
vertising Act. The law, which allowed manu- 
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facturers to put a milder warning on each 
pack of cigarets, has merely goaded the anti- 
smoking zealots to greater lengths. Thus, 
Senator Robert Kennedy, who yields to no 
man in his hot pursuit of demagoguery, has 
introduced a bill that would tax cigarets on 
the basis of their tar and nicotine content, 
as measured by the FTC in a laboratory 
newly equipped with a federal smoking ma- 
chine. The FCC has gone much further. Last 
June, upon a complaint by a crusading 
young lawyer (strange how the breed has 
multiplied of late), the agency abruptly de- 
cided that the so-called fairness doctrine 
applied not only to the public debate of con- 
troversial issues but also to advertising. Spe- 
cifically, it decreed that cigaret foes were 
entitled to free air time to criticize Winston’s 
grammar, burn their Lark packs and other- 
wise lose their Kool. Two weeks ago, the 
agency unanimously reaffirmed its ruling. 

“Oh what a tangled web we weave, when 
first we practice to deceive.” From the outset, 
as a few bold scientific spirits insisted, 
“Smoking and Health” failed to prove that 
cigarets cause lung cancer or any other of the 
many ills to which the flesh is heir, With the 
passage of time, its findings have grown in- 
creasingly suspect. Last year Barron’s cited 
the critique of Professor K, A. Brownlee of 
the University of Chicago, who faulted the 
Surgeon-General’s Report for inadequate and 
possibly biased sampling methods, as well 
as for the arbitrary dismissal of conflicting 
views. This year the medicine men have un- 
dercut their own dogma. For, contrary to 
their previous findings, which exonerated 
nicotine as a health hazard, the witch doc- 
tors, in a remarkable if little-noted change 
of mind, are now pointing the finger of sus- 
picion at it. Meanwhile, the Johnson Admin- 
istration, which never gave the anti-smoking 
campaign its seal of approval, quietly con- 
tinues to support the price of the filthy weed 
with taxpayers’ money, and, for the benefit 
of foreigners, who presumably neither know 
better nor care, to extol the virtues of U.S. 
tobacco, 

From a dubious premise, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has proceeded 
grandly to an absurd conclusion. Since the 
licensee “is presenting commercials urging 
the consumption of a product whose normal 
use has been found by the government to 
represent a serious potential hazard to pub- 
lic health,” the public interest requires him 
“to devote a significant amount of time to 
informing his listeners of the other side of 
the matter—that however enjoyable smoking 
may be, it represents a habit which may 
cause or contribute to the death of the user.” 
In so ruling the FCC denied that it was set- 
ting a dangerous precedent. However, Com- 
missioner Loevinger, the only member with 
any qualms whatever, offered effective re- 
buttal. No matter what the Commission now 
says about the distinction between cigaret 
advertising and other types, it is establish- 
ing the principle that the Fairness Doctrine 
applies to commercial advertising, as distin- 
guished from paid political broadcasting. The 
Commission will be hard pressed to find a 
rational basis for holding that cigarets differ 
from all other hazards to life and health.” 

The agency also doubtless will have trouble 
defending its stand in the courts (to which 
the broadcasting industry has appealed). On 
this score Mr. Loevinger again gives eloquent 
testimony. “Because the result seems to me 
to be socially and morally right,” he averred, 
he was willing—albeit with “great doubt and 
reluctance”—to go along with the rest. How- 
ever, he added significantly, “I have doubts 
that the action is procedurally and substan- 
tively consistent with controlling legal rules. 
I am reluctant because of concern that this 
action may represent a subjugation of judg- 
ment to sentiment.” Mr. Loevinger may have 
his qualms, but for him, as well as for his 
colleagues, the end plainly justifies the 
means, 
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This is the classic rationale of tyranny, 
the perennial cry of the mob. The public in- 
terest, as we have said before, covers a mul- 
titude of sins, from the venial to the deadly. 
Smoking may be a minor issue, but contempt 
for due process of law looms large, Cigaret 
advertising, however disagreeable, constitutes 
an exercise in freedom of speech. Big Brother 
doesn’t take over all at once, he closes in step 
by step. Here's a chance to draw the line. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 28, 1967] 


ANTISMOKING FIGURES LOOK FLIMSY 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


“Get the facts!“ said the authoritative 
voice on the boob tube. “A quarter of a mil- 
lion extra heart conditions. A million cases 
of bronchitis and emphysema. Eleven mil- 
lion cases of long-term illness. Write for your 
free copy of ‘Smoking and Illness.” 

This free government leaflet, if you're 
curious, purports to “present the highlights” 
of a study released in May by the Public 
Health Service, “Cigarette Smoking and 
Health Characteristics.” If the really curious 
viewer pursues the matter, and also obtains 
a copy of this parent study, he may dis- 
cover at first hand what is meant by a 
credibility gap. 

In plain words, both the free leaflet and 
the larger study on which it is based, in 
terms of the impression they seek deliber- 
ately to convey, are frauds, Prevaricators, it 
is said, are divided among three classes— 
liars, damn liars, and those who misuse 
statistics. By picking and choosing among 
some figures that are shaky to begin with, 
by glossing over necessary qualifications, and 
by mixing reasoned inference with pure sur- 
mise, the authors of these publications have 
perpetrated a shabby piece of propaganda. 

The PHS study, conducted over 52 weeks 
in 1964-65, was intended to discover the 
relationship, if any, between smoking and a 
variety of chronic and acute illnesses. The 
raw figures were derived from interviews in a 
random sample of 42,000 households. 

So far, so good. But the key figures, on 
which all the conclusions are based, are the 
figures covering smoking habits. How many 
cigarettes per day? Did the respondent ever 
smoke? If so, how many cigarettes did he 
smoke? What was his heaviest rate of smok- 
ing? If these figures are not solid, the whole 
study begins to fall apart. And the astound- 
ing fact, glossed over in the report, is that 
“data on 60 percent of the males who had 
ever smoked were obtained from other per- 
sons.” The interviewers simply accepted an- 
swers from whoever happened to be at home 
at the time. 

This is a study of smoking and “illness.” 
To get the figures, the interviewers presented 
a list of chronic and acute conditions, and 
asked the householder to check appropriate 
boxes. Bronchitis, sinusitis, upper respiratory 
infection, emphysema, “heart trouble,” “liver 
trouble,” “chronic nervous trouble,” “hyper- 
tension without heart involvement.” The 
typical layman may be able to answer some 
of these questions generally; it is unbeliev- 
able that he could answer them precisely; 
but in this study the diagnoses of any 19- 
year-old who happened to be at home are 
given the impressive weight, down to two 
decimal places, of laboratory findings. 

The authors of this study kept tripping 
over the inadequacy of their own data. They 
were thus reduced to guessing: It could well 
be that.. Had data been available, it 
might have been found that— 

This could indicate that— 

This could be affected by— 

This could result from .. .” 

In a moment of candor, they confess the 
truth: Their figures do not establish any 
cause-and-effect relationship between smok- 
ing and illness. 


Still, their job was to leave precisely that 
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impression—that cigarette smoking does re- 
sult in illness and lost time. So they carefully 
bear down on the horrendous figures dealing 
with men who smoke more than two packs a 
day. Such smokers are in a small minority. 
Here they are made to bulk large. It is the 
pick-and-choose technique. 

Two can play that game. With the same 
validity, on the basis of the PHS statistics, 
a critic can assure you that pack-a-day 
smokers spend fewer days in bed than per- 
sons who have never smoked; that the pack- 
a-day man is likely to have less hypertension, 
less arthritis, and better hearing than the 
never-smoked man. Amazing, men who are 
presently smoking even have a lower inci- 
dence of upper respiratory conditions than 
persons who have never smoked. And believe 
it if you will, from Table 21 of the PHS re- 
port: Heavy-smokers over 65—the two-pack- 
a-day volcanoes—spend 3.5 days sick in bed 
each year, while their counterparts, men over 
65 who never have smoked at all, are sick 
in bed nearly two weeks. What do you make 
of that? 

Bosh! The figures are flimsy and the con- 
clusions cannot rise above them. Caution, 
one would say to the curious TV viewer: 
Relying upon these statistics may result in 
your being bamboozled. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 28, 
1965] 
DAMAGING EFFECTS OF AIR POLLUTION CITED 


Mr. Ervin. Mr, President, on June 16, 1965, 
this body passed a bill regulating the labeling 
of cigarette packages and requiring that 
words of caution regarding the use of tobacco 
be printed on every package and carton of 
cigarettes. 

I voted for that bill as the best possible 
legislation that could be realized at this time 
for the tobacco industry, and because it was 
preferable to regulation such as that pro- 
posed earlier by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

It is my conviction that the harmful effects 
of tobacco are still open to question and that 
there are other factors attributable to lung 
cancer, 

A blanket indictment on any industry 
such as the one imposed by the Surgeon 
General on the tobacco industry and 750,000 
farm families should not result in legisla- 
tion without absolute proof of a causal con- 
nection between lung cancer and tobacco. 

If the Surgeon General and the Congress 
really want to know the causes of lung can- 
cer, there are many investigations that should 
be conducted. For instance, it should be de- 
termined to what extent carbon monoxide 
and other noxious gases, which are released 
into the atmosphere, contribute to the in- 
cidence of lung cancer. 

Mr. President, a city council committee 
for the city of New York has recently been 
studying measures for controlling air pollu- 
tion, Among the witnesses at a public hear- 
ing conducted by the committee was James 
M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Mr. Quigley sug- 
gested that “evidence of the harmful effect 
of air pollution on health” is mounting. He 
said that “scientists regarded it as an im- 
portant factor” in lung cancer and other 
respiratory illnesses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a newspaper article from the New York 
Times of June 25, 1965, entitled “City Air 
Pollution Said To Cost $520 Million a Year in 
Damage,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“CITY AIR POLLUTION SAID TO COST $520 
MILLION A YEAR IN DAMAGE 
“(By Charles Grutzner) 


“The national economic loss caused by dirty 
air was estimated yesterday at $11 billion or 
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more each year, with $520 million damage in 
New York City. Both estimates were ex- 
clusive of the costs of sickness and death 
attributable to poisons and irritants in the 
air, 

“James M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, gave the 
national estimate. The local figure was cited 
by Arthur J. Benline, the city’s commissioner 
of air pollution control. Both men were 
among the witnesses at the opening session 
of 2 days of public hearings in city hall, con- 
ducted by a city council committee that is 
studying measures for controlling air pollu- 
tion. 

“Among the identified elements of damage 
from polluted air have been deterioration of 
stone building fronts, rusting of metal, in- 
creased consumer costs for cleaning of 
clothing, disintegration of nylon stockings, 
crop losses, shortened life of coatings of paint, 
increased taxes for repairs to public build- 
ings, and a variety of other costs for house- 
holders and businessmen., 

“Comimssioner Benline, whose yearly de- 
partmental budget is $1,337,325, said the 
fight against pollution was at present only 
ʻa holding action, hoping that we can keep 
things from getting worse.’ 

“The department of air pollution control, 
Mr. Benline declared, made some progress last 
year against pollution sources within the 
city. But this was offset, he said, by con- 
taminated air blown here from the New 
Jersey industrial areas, which have done al- 
most nothing to curb air pollution. 

“In answer to a question by Councilman 
Robert A. Low, the committee chairman, 
Commissioner Benline estimated that ‘any- 
where from 20 to 30 percent’ of the pollu- 
tion here come from sources in New Jersey. 

“And we haven't been able to stop any of 
that,’ he said. 

“Federal studies pending 

„Mr. Quigley was questioned closely by 
several committee members on why the Fed- 
eral Government had failed so far to exercise 
its powers to hale Jersey pollution offenders 
into court. He explained that a time-con- 
suming procedure was involved in interstate 
cases, before his department could turn cases 
over to the Department of Justice. 

„Last August,’ he said, ‘State and local 
officials from the areas involved met with 
representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to determine 
whether further steps would be needed in 
accordance with the abatement provisions of 
the Federal Clean Air Act. Since that time 
agencies in both States have furnished the 
Department technical information, which we 
have sifted and analvzed.’ 

“But, Mr. Quigley added, the Department 
felt it necessary to undertake fleld studies of 
its own, because ‘knowledge about the 
sources, extent and effects of air pollution in 
this metropolitan area is far from adequate.’ 

“When these studies are completed, he 
said, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ‘will be able to determine what, if 
any, additional action is required.’ Mr. Quig- 
ley said that voluntary cooperation was being 
sought through conferences and that Federal 
grants were being made available to com- 
munities for air-pollution control. 

Big stick’ suggested 

“Don’t you think the time has come to 
use the big stick instead of the carrot?’ asked 
Councilman Robert R. Conner, Republican, 
of Staten Island, where garden crops have 
been ruined by chemical fumes reportedly 
wafted from New Jersey. 

“Mr. Quigley replied that he favored ‘a 
balanced approach.’ He said that the big 
stick might be needed occasionally but that 
cooperation and financial assistance to com- 
munities were needed more often. 

“In reporting the $11 billion estimate of 
the nationwide cost of air pollution, Mr. 
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Quigley remarked that ‘because the economic 
burden of air pollution is largely hidden in 
indirect expenses, which are difficult to pin- 
point, it is not unrealistic to suspect that the 
true figure is even higher.’ 

“Declaring that evidence of the harmful 
effect of air pollution on health is mounting, 
Mr. Quigley said that scientists regarded it 
as an important factor in asthma, bron- 
chitis, emphysema, lung cancer, ‘and per- 
haps even the common cold.’ 


“Wagner urges caution 


“Mayor Wagner, in a brief message read at 
the hearing by his executive assistant, Julius 
C. C. Edelstein, stressed the importance of 
‘a careful and judicious inquiry into the 
facts’ to find out what more can be done 
locally, regionally, and on a Federal basis, 
At the same time he cautioned against ‘in- 
citement to fright and panic.’ 

“ ‘The figures which have been cited by 
medical authorities and which I myself have 
repeated on a number of occasions need to 
be viewed soberly and not sensationally,’ the 
mayor’s message said. ‘Air pollution must be 
a field of action and should not become a 
political football.’ 

“Referring to a report made at an air- 
pollution conference in Toronto earlier this 
week, of an increase of several hundred 
deaths in New York City during a 15-day 
period of atmospheric inversion in 1963, the 
mayor said it should be noted ‘that these 
deaths occurred primarily among old and 
severely ill patients with longstanding 
chronic illnesses.’ 

The fact is,’ Mr. Wagner's message said, 
‘that these individuals had very brief life 
expectancies under any circumstances. It 
is a fact that there was no increase in aver- 
age mortality in the city during 1963.’ 


“City progress noted 


“Asserting that the city had made progress 
in the control of air pollution in the last 2 
years, the mayor said: 

Today, should another inversion episode 
occur similar to the one which happened in 
1963, the city is prepared to take steps on an 
emergency basis to curtail all sources of pol- 
lution and thus prevent a recurrence of what 
happened in 1963.’ 

“Although the message did not spell out 
the emergency steps it was understood that 
they would include a temporary shutdown 
of incinerators and of industries and heat- 
ing plants that burn coal or heavy fuel, as 
well as a halt to all but essential motor- 
vehicle operation. 

“Councilman Edward L. Sadowsky of 
Queens drew from Commissioner Benline a 
statement that his department, in qualifying 
for a Federal grant of $188,000, had certified 
that it had a plan for improved control of 
pollution, Mr. Sadowsky asked Mr. Benline 
if he would give the committee his proposals 
for legislative and other measures. Mr. Ben- 
line said he was working out the plan but 
did not have the details ready. 

“Legislation promised 

This committee hopes to make specific 
recommendation by the fall,’ declared Mr. 
Sadowsky. Lou can help us by giving us 
your proposals.’ 

“Commissioner Benline said he would sup- 
ply the committee with specific proposals in 
a month. Asserting that the problems of air 
pollution ‘do not lend themselves to magical, 
overnight solutions,’ Mr. Benline said: 

Most of the suggestions we receive would 
tend to reduce air pollution, but they would 
also have the effect of returning us to that 
unruly, pastoral municipality presided over 
by Peter Stuyvesant. Under these suggested 
circumstances, all sources of heat and power 
would be cut off, automobiles and buses 
banned from our streets, the incineration of 
refuse would be halted and manufacturing 
processes would be stopped. In short, we 
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would have a paradise with little reason for 
existence. 

As alternatives,’ he said, ‘there are in- 
numerable solutions pressed upon us which 
demand that Rube Goldberg or Buck Rogers 
devices be utilized forthwith to solve all 
problems.” 

“Linked to deaths 


“Dr. George James, commissioner of health, 
described the functions his department per- 
formed for the department of air pollution 
control. 

“*You never find air pollution on a death 
certificate?’ asked Councilman Leonard Fas- 
tenberg of the Bronx. 

“*You can never be sure,’ was the reply. 
What we are looking for is clues, and there 
are pretty strong clues to air pollution as the 
cause of many deaths.’ 

“The hearings will resume at 10:30 a.m. 
today, with 10 experts in flelds related to 
air-pollution problems scheduled to testify. 

“There will be another series of hearings 
in several weeks, with the public invited to 
testify. Councilman Low said that those 
wishing to be heard then should send re- 
quests for time to him at city hall.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 1, 1967] 
OTHER FACTORS SEEN ATTRIBUTABLE TO LUNG 
CANCER 


Mr. Ervin. Mr, President, it has come to 
my attention that reputable German scien- 
tists have questioned the validity of the 
charge that there is a causal relation be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer. Findings 
from seven pathological institutes in the 
Ruhr State of North Rhine Westphalia sug- 
gest that air pollution, rather than smok- 
ing, is the chief cause of lung cancer. These 
scientists criticize the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report, chiefly on the argument that 
the proof so far has been statistical, not 
experimental. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain ar- 
ticles from the News Call-Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 14, 1964, the Medical Tribune of August 
12, 1964, and the Chicago American of March 
24, 1964, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


From the News Call-Bulletin of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Jan. 14, 1964] 


“GERMAN EXPERT’S DISSENT: BLAME SMOG, NOT 
SMOKING—AIR POLLUTION CAUSES MOST LUNG 
CANCER 


“DuESsSELDORF.—A German scientist says a 
detailed study soon to be published will 
prove air pollution—not smoking—is the 
chief cause of lung cancer. 

“Prof. Reinhard Poche, of the Duessel- 
dorf Medical Academy, said the study is based 
on findings from seven pathological insti- 
tutes in the Ruhr State of North Rhine 
Westphalia. 

On the basis of our examinations cover- 
ing many years, I am obliged to state that 
the importance of smoking in causing lung 
cancer is certainly not as great as has been 
suggested,’ he said. 

“‘Of course, tobacco contains substances 
which cause cancer. But these tiny quanti- 
ties play a subordinate role compared with 
the great masses of cancer-causing agents in 
polluted air.’ 

“Poche said the seven institutes examined 
1,229 cases of acute lung cancer during the 
last 5 years and also analyzed more than 
26,000 autopsy reports filed since 1908. 

“He said analysis show that during the last 
50 years the overall percentage of cancer 
among death causes has not increased, al- 
though lung cancer has replaced stomach 
cancer as the most frequent cancerous 
disease. 
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“He said lung cancer reaches its highest 
frequency between the ages of 55 and 60— 
both for smokers and nonsmokers. 

“This, he said, has not changed since 1908. 

“Tf one assumes that inhaling of tobacco 
is responsible for lung cancer, one should also 
expect that heavy smokers would suffer from 
bronchial carcinomas at an earlier age than 
light or nonsmokers,’ he stated. 

“ “This is not the case.’ 

“Poche said the highest rate of lung cancer 
is among people particularly exposed to car 
exhausts, including traveling salesmen and 
traffic policemen. 

“Office workers and other people least ex- 
posed to polluted air had the lowest rate of 
lung cancer, although these are known to be 
among the heaviest smokers, Poche said.” 


From the Medical Tribune, Aug. 12, 1964] 


“GERMAN PHYSICIAN DENIES SMOKING ROLE IN 
LUNG CANCER, BLAMES AIR POLLUTION 

“DUSSELDORF, GERMANY.—'The frequency of 
lung cancer is not influenced by cigarette 
smoking but there is a significant correla- 
tion between the air pollution problem and 
the bronchial carcinoma rate,’ says Profes- 
sor Dr. Reinhard Poche, of the Düsseldorf 
Medical Academy’s Pathology Institute. 

“In fact, Dr. Poche asserts, statistical 
studies indicate the lung cancer rate is low- 
est among professional groups in which ciga- 
rette smoking is heaviest, These professional 
groups, however, were subject to the least ex- 
posure to air containing potentially cancer- 
ogenic substances. 

“Dr, Poche’s views—published in full in the 
German Journal for Cancer Research—have 
become the cause of much controversy. 

“Although his investigation—based on the 
study of 1,229 bronchial carcinoma case his- 
tories from 12 cities and 26,000 autopsy re- 
ports dating back to 1908—revealed a sharp 
increase in the rate of bronchial carcinoma 
during the past 50 years, there has been no 
change since the turn of the century in the 
peak of the age distribution for lung cancer. 
This lay just under the 60th year of life in 
1908 and is in the same place today. 

“When news about Dr. Poche’s investiga- 
tion and observations was first disclosed, one 
question was raised immediately: Who spon- 
sored the research project? 

“Imputations that the tobacco industry was 
connected were voiced immediately. However, 
Dr. Poche told Medical Tribune: 

“Our investigation was jointly sponsored 
by the North Rhine-Westphalian Society for 
Pathology and the Cultural Ministry for the 
State of North Rhine-Westphalia. 

“Tt is entirely a statistical investigation 
begun 4 years ago in which the 12 patbology 
institutes in the state cooperated. We first 
reported partial results at a meeting of the 
society in February, 1962, and the manu- 
script of our report was submitted to the 
cancer journal in early December, a month 
before anything was known about the Ameri- 
can report.’ 

“Dr. Poche sent questionnaires to the 
state-supported pathology institutes at Dus- 
seldorf, Bonn, Bachum, Essen, Solingen, 
Dortmund, Wuppertal, Bethel, Duisburg, 
Steele, Detmold, and Cologne, asking for 
complete case histories on living and dead 
bronchial carcinoma patients and informa- 
tion about the patients’ professional life, 
residences, military service, and smoking 
habits, 

“He received 1,229 replies. Of these, 790 
dealt with patients already dead and in- 
cluded not only histologic diagnoses but au- 
topsy results. The other 439 cases dealt with 
patient records at the various institutes but 
no autopsy reports. The cases covered a 
period from 1955 to 1960. 

“In addition to his observations about 
smoking and air pollution, Dr. Poche devel- 
oped two other hypotheses. 
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“A hypothesis and theory 

We call these the equilibration hypothe- 
sis and the representation theory. 

We noticed that the total rate of malig- 
nant tumors is approximately the same in 
men and women. But if the frequency of 
an organ cancer, for example bronchial carci- 
noma, increases sharply in one sex, then the 
frequency of other organ cancers, for ex- 
ample, gastric carcinoma, decreases in this 
sex,’ Dr. Poche said. This is the equilibration 
hypothesis.’ 

“This pattern repeated itself in all the sta- 
tistical evaluations, and Dr. Poche noted that 
while there is an overall increase in bron- 
chial carcinoma in men, there has also been 
a steady decline in gastric carcinoma in men. 

“Dr. Poche said his study showed that as 
cases of bronchial carcinoma increase in fre- 
quency there is a corresponding percentage 
increase in the number of squamous cell 
carcinomas and a decrease in the number of 
undifferentiated carcinomas, The percentage 
of adenocarcinomas (which constitutes only 
about 4 percent of all of Dr. Poche's case 
histories) does not undergo any significant 
change. The squamous cell carcinomas, 
therefore, become representative of the col- 
lective group. 

“This displacement of undifferentiated 
carcinomas by squamous cell carcinomas is 
biologically significant,’ said Dr. Poche. 


“Five occupational groups 


“In his evaluation of the statistical ma- 
terial, Dr. Poche established five occupa- 
tional groups: white-collar workers, trades- 
men, sales personnel, and the professions 
made up the first; artisans employed in small 
shops comprised the second; people em- 
ployed in traffic, such as drivers, railwaymen, 
messengers, and traffic policemen, made up 
the third; industrial workers and artisans 
employed in large plants made up the fourth; 
and outdoor workers, which included con- 
struction workers as well as farmers, though 
primarily the former, made up the fifth 
group. 

“The squamous cell carcinoma rate was 
lowest among the first group (32 percent), 
second lowest in the second group (42 per- 
cent), highest in the third group (54 per- 
cent), second highest in the fifth group, (53 
percent), and third highest in the fourth 
group (51 percent). 

“The study was conducted in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, West Germany’s most industrial- 
ized area. 

“Noting that his study indicated a rela- 
tionship between bronchial carcinoma and 
infectious respiratory diseases—to which, in- 
cidentally, outdoor workers in the damp, cold 
climate of North Rhine-Westphalia are es- 
pecially prone—Dr. Poche commented: 

“While I do not believe that squamous 
cell metaplasias of the bronchial membrane 
are a precancerous step, I do feel that they 
become significant when the individual is 
forced to breathe in cancerogenic air. In such 
a case cancerogens which have entered the 
peripheral bronchial areas are transported to 
the cell metaplasias and form deposits which 
can reach a cancer-causing volume quicker 
than in the ordinary bronchial membrane. 

“Diseases which lead to squamous cell 
metaplasias, such as virus influenzas, tend 
toward bronchial carcinoma whenever the in- 
dividual concerned must also inhale polluted 
air!” 

From the Chicago (III.) American of Mar. 
24, 1964]. 
“GERMANS DISPUTE CIGARET-CANCER LINK 
“(By Effie Alley) 

“A 5-year study of lung cancer just pub- 
lished in Germany's Journal of Cancer Re- 
search presents evidence which conflicts with 
the conclusion of the U.S. surgeon general 
that cigaret smoking is a major cause of the 
disease. 
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“The German researchers indict air pollu- 
tion—not smoking—as the chief cause of 
lung cancer. 

“Their report, based on a study of 1,229 
lung-cancer cases at 12 Rhine-Westphalia 
pathological institutes plus case records go- 
ing back to 1908, lists the following addi- 
tional findings: 

“No significant relationship exists between 
cigaret smoking and the risk of lung cancer. 

“No relationship between the incidence of 
the disease and the number of cigarets 
smoked could be demonstrated. 

“One-sided survey 

“The heaviest smokers were found in an 
occupational group with the least occurrence 
of lung cancer. 

“The average age at which lung cancer oc- 
curs is the same for heavy smokers, light 
smokers, and nonsmokers. 

“Meanwhile, an American medical journal, 
‘Growth,’ criticizes the recent report of the 
Surgeon General’s Committee on Smoking 
and Health as a ‘one-sided statistical survey’ 
which fails to take into consideration the 
complexities of the lung-cancer problem. 

“At the same time an official of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association hit back at Dr. Alton 
Ochsner, a Tulane University surgeon, who 
declared that the answers on tobacco and 
health are all in. 

“Dr. Ochsner criticized the AMA’s program 
for a long-range study of the effects of smok- 
ing on health as ‘a delaying tactic’ and said 
the organization is derelict for failing to urge 
pA all cigaret packages carry a warning 

abel. 

“Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, the AMA's execu- 
tive vice president, answered: ‘Dr. Ochsner 
and those who share his opinion are really 
advocating that an agency of the Federal 
Government be granted the power to destroy 
an $8-billion industry on the extreme theory 
that the American people need to be pro- 
tected from themselves.’ 


“Find occupation link 


“The German researchers, headed by Dr. 
Reinhard Poche, chief physician of the Dus- 
seldorf Medical Academy, made no specific 
mention of the Surgeon General's report. 
However, they noted the arguments advanced 
by American and English researchers in con- 
tending that cigarettes are a causative factor 
in lung cancer and said serious objections 
have been raised to their validity. 

“While they could find no link between 
cancer and smoking, they stated that the 
relationship between lung cancer and certain 
occupations is marked, more cancer occurring 
among industrial workers, chauffeurs, traffic 
policemen and others exposed to exhaust 
fumes, and outdoor workers generally, includ- 
ing those in agriculture, than among domes- 
tics, office workers of all kinds, and teachers. 

“Declaring that this is an approach which 
must be followed further, the researchers 
state that air pollution has the greatest prac- 
tical importance as a cause of lung cancer. 

“Explain farm cases 

“In discussing the case of agricultural 
workers, the researchers note that because of 
the high degree of industrialization in the 
North Rhine-Westphalia district outdoor 
workers there are exposed to polluted air. In 
addition, they say, diesel motors are being 
used on farms in increasing numbers and to 
this must be added the various insecticides 
and sprays to which such people are exposed. 

“Outdoor workers also often suffer from 
respiratory infections caused by exposure to 
cold, they state and add: 

Viral influenza always predisposes to 
bronchial carcinoma (a form of lung cancer) 
when individuals who have had attacks * * * 
come into contact with atmospheric pollu- 
tants.’ 

“Seek ‘trigger’ agents 

“However, the researchers also state that 

their work points up the difficulty of finding 
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a sence c cause of lung cancer in the environ- 
men 

“The fact that the peak incidence of this 
type of cancer has always occurred at about 
age 60 indicated that all of the factors 
blamed for the current increase in the disease 
are triggering rather than causative agents. 

“And none have so far proven powerful 
enough to shift the peak incidence toward 
a younger age. 

“The findings underscore the objections 
made by the editorial in Growth to the Sur- 
geon General’s report. 

“The publication, edited by Dr. Irene Corey 
Diller, of the Lankenau Research Institute, a 
noted cancer institution, also stresses the im- 
portance of the possible role of infection in 
lung cancer. 

“Stating that this is one of the areas ig- 
nored in the Surgeon General’s report, the 
editorial noted that such infection often pre- 
cedes the appearance of lung cancer in heavy 
smokers, 

“Also criticized is the failure to take into 
account the part played by certain glands, 
known to be overactive in many cases of 
lung cancer; the whole question of individual 
susceptibility to cancer, and the vast dif- 
ference in death rates as between Men and 
women, 

“Such gaps tend to minimize the signifi- 
cance of the report, and may prevent some 
scientists from considering its conclusions 
as final, the editorial said.” 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 
1965] 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, in support of the 
position taken by both Senators from Ken- 
tucky I should like to cite a few figures, 
and reasons to show the importance of to- 
bacco to the United States, and why we 
should act in a reasonable manner as we 
consider S. 599 which is designed to reduce 
cigarette smoking. 

There are 750,000 farm families in 21 
States of this Nation, in which there are 3 or 
4 children to a family, who grow tobacco— 
$1,300 million of their income comes from 
tobacco. 

There are 550 factories which manufacture 
tobacco products. They employ 96,000 people, 
who have families, in which there are 3 or 4 
children, who are dependent on the manu- 
facture of tobacco for their daily bread. 

There are 300,000 Americans who have 
stock invested to the extent of $3 billion in 
tobacco factories. 

The Federal, State, and local governments 
collect annually in excise taxes on tobacco 
products more than $3.2 billion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement of 
facts showing the critical importance of the 
growing of tobacco to farm families and the 
manufacture of tobacco to those engaged in 
manufacturing tobacco products, and the 
importance of tobacco to those who are en- 
gaged in retail trades in America. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“SOME FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO 


“In 1963, around 70 million Americans, 
more than half the adult population includ- 
ing overseas Armed Forces, bought over 523 
billion cigarettes, 14.9 billion more than in 
1962 and 20.3 billion more than in 1961; 
more than 7.1 billion cigars, up 115 million 
over 1962; about 69.5 million pounds of 
smoking tobacco; nearly 64.8 million pounds 
of chewing tobacco; over 32.5 million pounds 
of snuff. 

Tobacco users spent $8.08 billion in 1963 
for tobacco products. Of this, over $3.3 bil- 
lion went directly to Federal-State, and local 
governments in excise taxes. 

“Tobacco products pass across sales coun- 
ters more frequently than anything else—ex- 
cept money. 

“Here are some more facts about the agri- 
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culture, manufacturing, distribution, taxa- 
tion, and costs and services of the tobacco 
industry. 
“Farming 
“Tobacco Growers 
“Tobacco is grown in 21 of our Nation’s 
States by some 750,000 farm families, aver- 
aging 3 to 4 workers to a family. Total to- 
bacco acreage exceeds 1.2 million with a total 
yield of over 2.2 billion pounds. 
“Major Crop 
“Tobacco is the fifth largest cash crop in 


the country following cotton, wheat, corn, 
and soybeans, and ranks third in agricultural 


exports. 
“Farmers’ Income 

“Farmers received $1.8 billion for the sales 
of tobacco crops, representing 8 percent of 
the total for all crops in the United States. 
The income from tobacco crops of the major 
States was: North Carolina, $564,015,000; 
Kentucky, $277,856,000; South Carolina, 
$116,249,000; Virginia, $100,885,000; Georgia, 
$86,894,000; Tennessee, $84,043,000. 

“Other tobacco-producing States include: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and to a minor extent, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and New York. 

“Manufacturing 
“Factories 

“About 550 tobacco products factories, 
large and small, operate in 30 States. Ciga- 
rette production in 1963 is estimated to ex- 
ceed 550 billion cigarettes. 

“North Carolina leads in cigarette produc- 
tion with an annual rate of about 325 bil- 
lion. Virginia produces around 115 billion 
cigarettes annually, and Kentucky puts out 
over 90 billion. 

“Employment and Wages 

“Tobacco manufacturers directly employ 
more than 96,000 men and women. In 1961 
employees of U.S. tobacco manufacturers re- 
ceived $379 million in wages. 

“Assets and Stockholders 

“The net assets of publicly held tobacco 
companies total over $3 billion and there are 
over 300,000 stockholders of record of tobacco 
stocks, 

“Number of Businesses 

“About 1.5 million businesses share in the 
tobacco trade supplying equipment, ma- 
terials, transportation and distributing and 
merchandising services. 

“Farmers’ Expense 

“Tobacco farmers paid about $155 million 
for hired labor and about half a billion dol- 
lars for other expenses such as: $45 million 
for fertilizer and lime; $8 million for tobacco 
plant bed cloth; $2.5 million for twine used 
in tying tobacco; $1.5 million for tobacco 
seed; $2.5 million for plastic covers used in 
plant beds. 


“Other Services and Supplies 
“In addition to the amounts paid for 


tobacco, wages, machinery, precision instru- 


ments, electronic equipment, wooden hogs- 
heads and cases used for shipping, the 
tobacco industry spent: $25 million for 
cigarette paper; $79 million for transporta- 
tion, mostly by truck, and annually uses: 
over 40 million pounds of moisture-proof 
cellophane; more than 7 million pounds of 
aluminum foil; nearly 27 billion printed 
packs and 2.7 billion cartons. 
“Distribution 
“Wholesalers 
“Over 4,500 independent wholesalers handle 


the distribution of tobacco products, buy- 
ing them directly from the manufacturer. 


“Retailers 


“Tobacco products are sold by more than 
1.5 million outlets in the United States, in- 
cluding thousands of small retailers. 
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“Exports 

“Over 28 percent of the tobacco leaf sold 
in free world markets in 1963 came from the 
United States—some 505 million pounds, up 
36 million pounds from 1962, and valued at 
$405 million. 

“In addition, the United States continued 
to be the world’s leading exporter of ciga- 
rettes—23.2 billion in 1963, valued at over 
$105 million, compared with $68 million 6 
years ago. 

“Expenditure 

“In 1963, the total consumer expenditure 
for tobacco products totaled $8.08 billion, a 
$326 million increase over the previous year. 

“More than $7.1 billion of the total expend- 
iture was for cigarettes, up some $312 mil- 
lion over 1962. 

“Taxes 
“Total Excises 


Federal, State, and local excise taxes on 
tobacco products in 1963 yielded $3.3 billion, 
more than three times the amount received 
by tobacco farmers for their crop. Over 98 
percent of this came from excises on 
cigarettes. 

“In 1962, the $3,232,183,000 collected in 
excises on tobacco products—chiefly ciga- 
rettes—went to: 


Federal $2, 030, 304, 000 
Stat 1. 129, 879, 000 
Municipal 72, 000, 000 

Totali ipsae ee 3, 232, 183, 000” 


Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, the trouble with 
drastic action is that there is no evidence 
to show causal relation between smoking to- 
bacco and lung cancer. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral's report and every opinion expressed by 
those who agree with the Surgeon General's 
report on this subject are based on nothing 
but statistics. They are not based on re- 
search. They are based upon figures. 

The reliability of figures to support con- 
clusions can be illustrated by a story. A North 
Carolina mountaineer, who had been buying 
his groceries at the neighborhood grocery 
store, went into the store to pay his grocery 
bill, and the grocery told him the amount of 
the bill. The mountaineer complained that 
the amount seemed to be larger than it 
should be The grocer opened his account 
books and said, Here are the figures. You 
know that figures don’t lie.” 

The old mountaineer said, “Figures don’t 
lie, but liars sure do figure.” 

Not only do liars figure, but honest men 
figure when they get the crusading spirit in 
their hearts, One can take figures and prove 
anything. I can illustrate it by saying this: 
More people in the United States smoke ciga- 
rettes than in any other country on the face 
of the earth. The longevity of Americans is 
greater than that of any other people on the 
face of the earth. That proves that smoking 
cigarettes prolongs the lives of those who 
smoke. 

I said there was no evidence, but only some 
statistics showing a causal relationship be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer. I call at- 
tention to the Cancer Bulletin for May-June 
1963, in which is printed an article describ- 
ing the other side of the coin. I call this ar- 
ticle to the attention of the charming Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the able junior Senator 
from New York. I read from the cover, which 
is entitled “Smoking and Lung Cancer“: 


“The other side 


“In past years, the Cancer Bulletin has re- 
ported studies which suggest that cigarette 
smoking is an etiological factor in lung 
cancer. But, most of the evidence for this 
hypothesis is statistical, and some important 
statisticians do not subscribe to it. In this 
article, Dr. Joseph Berkson, the acknowledged 
dean of American medical statisticians, ex- 
presses his doubts and gives his reasons. Dr. 
Berkson, who holds both an M.D. and a 
Sc. D., has been head, division of biometry 
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and medical statistics, Mayo Clinic, and pro- 
fessor of biometry at the University of Min- 
nesota, since 1932. He is a member of nu- 
merous statistical societies. Dr. Berkson’s 
opinion, therefore, is important, and we rec- 
ommend that our readers look at ‘the other 
side of the coin’ by reading what he has to 
say.” 

I do not have time to read the entire 
article. I ask unanimous consent to have it 
inserted in the body of the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


From the Cancer Bulletin, May-June 1963] 


“SMOKING AND LUNG CANCER: AN 
UNTELEVISED TELECAST 


“(By Joseph Berkson, M.D., Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) 


“The other side 


“(Nore.—In past years, the Cancer Bulletin 
has reported studies which suggest that ciga- 
rette smoking is an etiological factor in lung 
cancer. But, most of the evidence for this 
hypothesis is statistical, and some important 
statisticians do not subscribe to it. In this 
article, Dr. Joseph Berkson, the acknowledged 
dean of American medical statisticians, ex- 
presses his doubts and gives his reasons. Dr. 
Berkson, who holds both an M.D. and a Sc. D., 
has been head, division of biometry and 
medical statistics, Mayo Clinic, and profes- 
sor of biometry at the University of Minne- 
sota, since 1932. He is a member of numer- 
ous statistical societies. Dr. Berkson's opin- 
ion, therefore, is important, and we recom- 
mend that our readers look at ‘the other 
side of the coin’ by reading what he has 
to say.) 

“Several months ago I received, by tele- 
phone, from a representative of one of the 
major broadcasting systems an invitation to 
participate in a televised discussion of the 
question of smoking and health. I replied 
immediately that I had previously received 
such invitations but had always refused, and 
explained that I did not think such compli- 
cated scientific problems were clarified by 
debates on television. I was assured that 
this particular program was to be on a high 
plane, that it was my duty to inform the 
public of my view, that eminent scientists 
who were named, including the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
were to participate. I gave way, mostly be- 
cause of the participation of the Surgeon 
General, but only on certain conditions. One 
was that I have the opportunity to write 
out some questions and my answers as a 
basis for the televised interview. All of my 
conditions were accepted. I mentioned the 
matter of time. I was told that I would 
have all the time I needed. I quickly wrote 
out a series of questions and answers, sent 
it to the representative of the broadcasting 
system, and received prompt assurance that 
it was satisfactory as the basis of the inter- 
view. A few days later I had a telepehone 
conversation about arranging the details of 
the interview. During this conversation, I 
again brought up the question of time. It 
was then that I learned what was meant by 
my having as much time as needed. This, 
it was revealed, referred to the taped inter- 
view. Then the broadcasting people would 
select the parts actually to be presented. I 
will not repeat here the terms in which I 
rescinded my acceptance of the invitation 
to appear on the program. 

“That is how I came to have on my hands 
an unused television interview. I have to 
waste it. So, instead of presenting a formal 
paper I shall present it in much the same 
way as I wrote it out, except for some am- 
plifications to make my meaning clear and 
to allow me to introduce some illustrations 
that I did not include in my planned pres- 
sentation. 
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“Question. We have all heard it said that 
some statistical studies have shown fairly 
conclusively that smoking is the chief cause 
of lung cancer. You have expressed doubt 
about this. Can you briefly explain why? 

“Answer. The way you have put the ques- 
tion reflects a widespread misunderstanding 
regarding the facts. You have heard the 
adage that the most misl sort of un- 
truth is a half-truth. If it is said that these 
studies showed smokers to have a higher 
death rate from lung cancer than nonsmok- 
ers, this is about a 15-percent truth. What 
these studies disclosed is that, in the popu- 
lations under investigation, the smokers have 
a higher death rate from all causes together— 
lung cancer, other cancers including, for 
instance, cancer of the pancreas, of the blad- 
der, and of the prostate; heart disease, and 
diseases other than any of these—in short, 
all classes of disease. Lung cancer con- 
stituted only about 10 to 15 percent of the 
total excess deaths. The real problem pre- 
sented by these findings has been put as well 
as need be by E. Cuyler Hammond, the sen- 
ior author of the American Cancer Society’s 
reports (1961), from whom I quote: ‘In my 
opinion, the most important finding in all 
these studies is that overall death rate in- 
creases with the amount of smoking. I want 
to emphasize that I said “overall death 
rate,” not “lung cancer.” The relationship 
between smoking and lung cancer should be 
viewed in the light of this broader picture.’ 
The problem in hand is to discover the scien- 
tific explanation of these extraordinary find- 
ings. In figures 1, 2, and 3 [not printed in 
the Recorp] are shown statistics from the 
American Cancer Society study by Ham- 
mond and Horn (1958) and from the study 
by Dorn (1958) on U.S. veterans, illustrat- 
ing the ‘association’ of smoking and 
death rate found in these studies. It is 
seen that the ‘association’ affects all classes 
of disease, and that the number of excess 
deaths from lung cancer is only 12 to 15 per- 
cent of the total; some 85 percent of the 
excess deaths are from causes other than lung 
cancer. 

“Question. If these studies show the death 
rate among smokers to be higher from all 
classes of other disease, as well as from lung 
cancer, doesn't this indict cigarette smoking 
even more? 

“Answer. We are not concerned with indict- 
ing or exonerating smoking—I am, myself, a 
noncigarette smoker—but with trying to find 
the scientific explanation of these sta- 
tistical results. The idea that cigarette 
smoking causes all these many deaths from 
all these many causes does, indeed, seem 
seriously questionable. There is not any 
scientifically known pharmacologic or physi- 
cal explanation for so widespread and multi- 
farious an effect. If we extrapolate the re- 
sults to the general population, we must 
believe that there are some 250,000 deaths 
annually from smoking-induced diseases, 
without any of them individually noted as 
such from independent clinical or pathologic 
evidence, Only by their numbers are they 
known. 

“Question. What, then, do you think is the 
explanation? 

“Answer. Of course, I don’t pretend to 
know. The statistical woods are full of curious 
findings for which we have never found an 
explanation (Berkson, 1962; Yerushalmy, 
2 But I have suggested several explana- 

ons. 

“Question. Would you elaborate on this? 

“Answer. You may have noted that I said 
the death rate from all causes was found to 


Experienced practicing statisticlans know 
that data are not infrequently encountered 
showing impressive correlations that are sta- 
tistically significant but physically incred- 
ible—so they are not published. Francis Ba- 
con observed that we tend to register only 
our hits. 
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be greater among smokers in the population 
studied. These populations were not a ran- 
dom sample of the U.S. population or any 
defined segment of it. The studies were 
made on the men who answered the ques- 
tionnaires. I showed mathematically long 
ago that, in such selected samples, just such 
statistical associations as were found in these 
inquiries might appear but do not exist in 
the populations themselves (Berkson, 1946). 

“Question. You mean the results stem from 
a statistical fallacy in the data? 

“Answer. I mean this is a distinct and real 
possibility. The findings, as I remarked, are 
curious. Surely, it is no secret that huge 
blunders have been made with the uncritical 
use of statistics. None of the prospective fol- 
lowup studies have been reported for a long 
enough period to warrant judgment on this 
or other critical elements of the questions 
involved. Experience with followup studies 
shows that frequently it is the late findings 
that clarify their correct interpretation. At 
the Mayo Clinic, followup studies of the 
mortality of cancer are continued for 25 
years, and even longer. The American Cancer 
Society study was discontinued after a 44- 
month followup. As respects the study under- 
taken by the U.S. Public Health Service, it 
was stated by the then Director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (Heller, 1957) that 
the investigation would be continued until 
all the members of the original population 
were dead. The reports so far issued (which 
seem to be of a preliminary nature) refer to 
a followup period of only 2½ years (Dorn, 
1959). 

“Question. Is this the only explanation you 
have? 

“Answer. No, I have put forward several. 
One, which has been advanced also by other 
scientists, is that the difference in death rate 
from all causes reflects a constitutional dif- 
ference between smokers and nonsmokers. 
The idea is that nonsmokers or light smokers 
are of a constitutional type marked by self- 
protective habits, and one aspect of this con- 
stitutional makeup is that they have lower 
death rates. Persons who have never smoked 
constitute only a relatively small proportion 
of the population. I once put it this way: 
‘If 85 to 95 percent of a population are 
smokers, then, the small minority who are 
nonsmokers would appear, on the face of it, 
to be of some special type of constitution. 
If they successfully resist the incessantly ap- 
plied blandishments and reflex conditioning 
of the cigarette advertisers, they are a hardy 
lot, and if they can withstand these assaults, 
they should have little difficulty in fending 
off tuberculosis or even cancer.“ There are 
many investigations by psychologists, an- 
thropologists, and others attesting to a con- 
stitutional differentiation of smokers and 
nonsmokers. (Eysenck, 1960; Health, 1958; 
Lilienfeld, 1959; Seltzer, 1963). 

“Question. To return to the question of 
lung cancer, haven't other later studies cor- 
roborated that smoking causes lung cancer? 

“Answer. No, indeed. Quite the contrary. 
Statistical studies, even if they are free of 
obvious difficulties such as are manifest in 
the present studies, are not conclusive in 
questions like the present one. They must 
be confirmed by experimental studies and 
other different types of investigation. And 
this has not happened. 

“Question. Would you explain this? 

“Answer. The theory as originally set forth 
was that cigarette smoke contains such car- 
cinogenic chemicals as benzpyrene and ar- 
senic which, in contact with the surface 
tissues of the lung, initiate the development 
of what is called squamous cell or epidermoid 
cancer. This type is cancer of the super- 
ficial layers of the lung tubes, and it seemed 
plausible that smoking could have such an 
effect. I don’t think pathologists would 
have considered seriously the suggestion that 
smoking can cause the more deep-seated 
“adeno” type of lung cancer. In support of 
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this theory, statistics had been published 
showing that the observed increased inci- 
dence of lung cancer was confined pretty 
much to the squamous cell or epidermoid 
type. Apparently with the expectation of cor- 
roborating this, recently at the Los Angeles 
County Hospital a study of necropsy speci- 
mens dating back to 1927 (Herman and Crit- 
tenden, 1961) was made. It was found that 
the relative proportion of epidermoid cancers 
is not increasing but is decreasing, while the 
proportion of “adeno” type is increasing. 
Finally, Willis (1961) has published a severe 
critique of the whole idea that lung cancer 
can be basically differentiated into these 
classes—the terms are descriptive conven- 
lences. Actually, lung cancers are mixed in 
these respects and the conclusion: of a dif- 
ferent etiology for the different types is pre- 
mature. Hammond and Horn (1958), in 
reference to this particular question, 
pointedly emphasized that all types of lung 
cancer—not just squamous cell cancer—were 
involved in the higher death rate among the 
smokers, Other cancers including cancer of 
the bladder and of the prostate are involved. 
These last organs surely are not in direct 
contact with cigarette smoke. 

“Question, Then, the theory that lung can- 
cer is caused by carcinogen in the cigarette 
smoke is not valid? 

“Answer. The suspected carcinogens, like 
benzpyrene and arsenic, were found to be in 
such minute concentration in cigarette 
smoke as to be incapable of producing the 
cancers? Even strong contenders of the 
smoking-lung cancer theory no longer be- 
lieve that the cancer is produced by carcino- 
gens contained in tobacco smoke (Passey, 
1962). One hears now about cocarcinogens 
(Berkson, 1962; editorial, Lancet, 1962). 
The theory of cocarcinogens has to await 
future investigations for its corroboration, 
but the significance of the present advocacy 
is that the simple theory of a chemical car- 
cinogenic origin of lung cancer has been 
given up. The whole fabric of the original 
theory has broken down and virtually been 
abandoned. 

“Efforts which have been made for 50 years 
and have been intensified recently in re- 
sponse to the challenge of the statistical 
studies, have failed to produce lung can- 
cer experimentally in animals by smoking 
(Stewart and Harrold, 1961). 

“Question. What, then, is the cause of the 
increase in lung cancer? 

“Answer. The very idea that the real death 
rate from lung cancer has been on the in- 
crease, questioned by a number of students 
since the start of this controversy, has been 
thrown into serious doubt in a recent study 
by Willis (1961), an eminent pathologist and 
authority on cancer. He reviewed old path- 
ologic records in London, dating back to be- 
ginning of the century, and found so many 
cases of unrecognized lung cancer in the 
early records as to warrant the conclusion 
that there was just as much lung cancer in 
the past, but it wasn’t recognized. You know 
that while the reported death rate from lung 
cancer has been increasing, the total death 
rate from all causes has not been increasing, 
but, instead, has been decreasing (fig. 4, not 
printed in the RECORD). The reported rise of 
death rate from lung cancer can be ques- 
tioned because of the inaccuracy in the past 
in stating this cause of death on death cer- 
tificates, but the decrease of total deaths is 
indubitable. Persons, who in former times 
would have died at an early age, say from 
tuberculosis, now live to ages at which they 
are exposed to death from lung cancer, The 
deaths from cancer of the stomach, for ex- 
ample, have decreased as much as, or more 
than, the deaths from lung cancer have in- 


“2Roasted coffee beans also contain small 
amounts of benzpyrene. The natural con- 
stituents of our daily diet contain minute 
amounts of arsenic, 
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creased (fig. 5, not printed in the RECORD). 
In the statistical studies, the death rate from 
cancer of the stomach is greater for smokers 
than nonsmokers, If this means that smok- 
ing causes cancer of the stomach—and this 
is what it is said to mean—why have the 
deaths from gastric cancer decreased while 
cigarette smoking has increased? 

“I could continue for some time to recite 
the contradictions of the findings in these 
particular statistical studies which are found 
in subsequent studies: It is difficult to be- 
Heve, in these days of stupendous amounts 
of research, when chemistry and biology have 
penetrated to the very key of life in relation 
to inanimate matter (Horsfall, 1962), that 
it would not have been established, without 
so much argument, that smoking causes lung 
cancer—if it were true. 

“Question. Then, how would you summa- 
rize your opinion? 

“Answer, Perhaps I can answer that ques- 
tion by telling about a conversation I had. 
In the summer of 1961 a meeting on smoking 
and health was held in Paris at the sessions 
of the International Statistical Institute. 
A number of European scientists gave papers, 
and, from this country, Dr. Harold Stewart, 
veteran cancer researcher and pathologist of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond, and I participated. At the end 
of the meeting, perplexed by the confusion 
of issues, I privately asked an eminent Eng- 
lish statistician this, “Really now, all seman- 
tics and subtleties aside, what do you think?” 
His answer was, “We are not within a thou- 
sand miles of understanding the explanation 
of these complicated findings.” That is the 
opinion of the distinguished English statisti- 
clan, and it is equally the opinion of this un- 
distinguished American statistician.’ 

“Question. You speak of an English statis- 
tician. The Royal College of Physicians of 
London (1962) has issued a report vigorously 
condemning smoking as the chief cause of 
lung cancer, What do you think of it? 

“Answer. I have not studied it sufficiently 
to present an opinion, But there is an in- 
congruous element about this incident. 
You know, there is a Royal Statistical Society 
in England also, the most renowned statis- 
tical society in the world. It has issued no 
report. Another point, in advance of the 
1961 Paris meeting of the International 
Statistical Institute to which I referred— 
and this was before the Royal College of 
Physicians’ report was published, but it had 
been bruited about—the secretary of the 
committee of the Royal College of Physicians 
and every member of it were invited to at- 
tend the meeting and participate in the dis- 
cussion. None accepted. I must emphasize 
that no professional statistical society has 
issued any report on this statistical ques- 
tion. Nor has any such society been con- 
sulted. 

“Question. Do you mean we should do 
nothing about this, just throw up our hands? 

“Answer. No, I do not mean that. I have 
repeatedly stressed that these findings call 
for an inyestigative program of wide scope 
and intense pursuit to search out their 
meaning, and I have suggested some such 
investigations. But compared with the di- 
mensions of the problem, little has been 
done. As an example I may point to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. I am told 
that about a hundred million dollars a 
year are allocated directly, and perhaps even 
more indirectly, to investigation of cancer. 
Since 1954, when the statistical investiga- 
tions on smoking and lung cancer were pro- 
claimed, perhaps almost a billion dollars 
have been allocated for cancer research. 
How much has been expended for the experi- 
mental investigation of this particular prob- 
lem of smoking and lung cancer? So far 


“3 Personally, all relevant available facts 
considered, I think it very doubtful that 
smoking causes lung cancer. 
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as I know, little or none, I really don’t 
mean to criticize the Public Health Service. 
I have another point in mind, Albert Ein- 
stein has remarked that if you want to know 
what a scientist really believes, don't listen 
to what he says, but observe what he is 
working on. I suspect that the reason the 
scientists of the Public Health Institutes are 
not working on this problem is that they 
don't see any research gold in ‘them thar 
Bills.“ Anyone who isolated from tobacco 
smoke a substance that could be shown, to 
the satisfaction of scientists generally, to be 
the cause of lung cancer, let alone all the 
other cancers that smoking is supposed to in- 
duce, would earn not one, but a brace of 
Nobel prizes. It might be the beginning of 
an effective attack on the problem, because 
when we know the real cause of disease this 
is the beginning of finding amelioration or 
cure. So maybe the reason scientists in 
general are not trying to find the cause of 
lung cancer in tobacco smoke is that they 
don't really believe it contains the cause. I 
rom this conjecture on the opinion of Ein- 
stein, 

“Question, How about trying to induce 
people not to smoke, especially children? 

“Answer. Well, you're getting out of my 
field as a scientist. I will remind you that 
I am myself a nonsmoker of cigarettes; I 
own no tobacco stock, and I am a Fellow of 
the American Public Health Association. I 
think it would be salutary, for general rea- 
sons, if young people did not smoke—and, 
for that matter, so far as health is concerned, 
it would not hurt adults if they did not 
smoke. I don’t want to criticize anybody. 
Everybody works according to his own lights. 
But I will say that if a campaign is under- 
taken, it would be well to consult sociologists 
and psychologists as to how the campaign 
should be conducted lest it have more bad 
than good effects. What has happened to 
the per capita consumption of cigarettes 
since the furor of smoking causing lung 
cancer was launched? It is shown in figure 
6. The per capita consumption was going 
down till 1954—when these investigations 
were announced, Then it turned and began 
rising precipitously. When I last plotted it, 
it had reached the highest point in our his- 


“I will not insist that this is an associa- 
tion of cause and effect; but it is probable. 
The American public has been made ciga- 
rette conscious by this discussion as it has 
never been before, and cigarettes sales have 
mounted. The tobacco industry and those 
who own tobacco stock, of whom, unhappily, 
I am not one, have benefited. But has any- 
one else? The whole discussion has been 
conducted in an atmosphere of emotion and 
recrimination. We ought to cool it off and en- 
gage in some sober thought on all aspects 
of ne problem, particularly the research as- 
pects. 
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Mr. Ervin. I wish to read a few statements 
by Dr. Berkson. He speaks about having at- 
tended a meeting on smoking and health at 
the International Statistical Institute in 
Paris, France, in 1961. After he had heard 
physicians express themselves he asked this 
question of a prominent English statistician: 
“Really, now, all semantics and subtleties 
aside, what do you think?” 

His answer was: 

“We are not within a thousand miles of 
understanding the explanation of these com- 
plicated findings.” 

Dr. Berkson goes on to say that the opinion 
of the distinguished English statistician is 
equally his own. 

Dr. Berkson is the medical statistician of 
the Mayo Clinic. He says: 

“All relevant facts considered, I think it 
very doubtful that smoking causes lung 
cancer.” 

Now, I wish to show some of the statistics 
upon which the report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was founded. 

According to statistics found on page 626 of 
the Surgeon General's report smokers “have 
been reported to marry oftener, change jobs 
more frequently, to be more often hospital- 
ized, and to participate more actively in 
sports than nonsmokers.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, on the basis of the 
Surgeon General's data, if a person wishes 
to marry often, he must smoke. If he wishes 
to participate more actively than other peo- 
ple in sports, he must smoke. 

That is what it says. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. President. 
what page is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. Ervin. Page 326. This is what it says. 
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This is the kind of stuff that this proposal 
is based on. This is the Surgeon General’s 
report, not mine. 

I continue to read from the report: 

“Thomas— 

He is one of the statisticlans— 
has reported that the parents of medical stu- 
dents who smoke have a significantly higher 
incidence of arterlosclerotic and hypertensive 
cardiovascular disease than parents of non- 
smokers.“ 

In other words, the report states that if 
one happens to be the parent of a medical 
student who smokes, the parent is more likely 
to have heart disease than the parent of a 
medical student who does not smoke. That is 
the kind of claptrap on which the proponents 
are trying to condemn the livelihood of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

An investigation of the question has been 
conducted in Germany. I invite the attention 
of Senators to the committee hearings, part 
I, starting at page 404. I inserted a statement 
in the Recorp when I testified before the 
committee which referred to the fact that 
a 5-year study of lung cancer recently pub- 
lished in Germany's Journal of Cancer Re- 
search presents evidence which conflicts with 
the conclusion of the U.S. Surgeon General 
that cigarette smoking is a major cause of 
disease. The German researchers have indi- 
cated air pollution, not smoking, as the chief 
cause of lung cancer. 

I digress for a moment to ask the following 
question: Why does not the Surgeon Gen- 
eral conduct investigations to ascertain the 
effect upon people of carbon monoxide, nox- 
ious vapors, and gases, which continually are 
being released into the atmosphere in the 
urban centers of the United States? Why does 
not the Surgeon General investigate the rea- 
sons more people die of lung cancer in the 
industrial sections and in the urban centers 
than in the rural sections of our country? 

Why does he not address himself to such 
studies, instead of assembling statistics such 
as those about the parents of medical stu- 
dents who smoke and parents of medical 
students who do not smoke? 

I refer again to the German report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 min- 
utes yielded the Senator from North Caro- 
lina have expired. 

Mr. Morton, Mr. President, I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
North Carolina is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Ervin. The German report on lung 
cancer and cigarette smoking stated— 

“No significant relationship exists between 
cigarette smoking and the risk of lung cancer. 
No relationship between the incidence of 
the disease and the number of cigarettes 
smoked could be demonstrated. The heavy 
smokers were found in an occupational group 
with the least occurrence of lung cancer. 
The average age at which lung cancer occurs 
is the same for heavy smokers, light smokers 
and nonsmokers.” 

The article points out that the highest 
incidences of lung cancer in Germany are 
in those areas which are highly industrial- 
ized—where there are many noxious vapors 
and odors in the atmosphere—whereas, the 
least incidences of lung cancer in Germany 
are among the professional men who smoke 
the most. That is what the German records 
show. 

If we are to permit the Government to 
rid us of all our bad habits, there will not 
be much fun left in the world. We shall 
have a more extended Government than we 
have now, when the Government already 
looks after almost everything. The bill be- 
fore us would provide that the Government 
would look after our bad habits. One of the 
worst habits of Americans is overeating. It 
is sald that the platter is more deadly than 
the sword. 

Food is more deadly than the cigarette. 
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Why do we not advocate that the Govern- 
ment tell us how much we shall eat and 
what we shall eat? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New Tork. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Ervin. I shall yield on the Senator's 
time, if he wishes me to do so. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. The Senator’s 2 
minutes have expired. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield additional time? 

Mr, Morton, Mr. President, I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESDING OFFICER, The Senator from 
North Carolina is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. Ervin. I cannot yield to the Senator 
from New York unless he gives me some of 
his time on which I might yield. We are op- 
erating under a time limitation. I would en- 
joy a colloquy with him, but I do not have 
the time available. 

Some time ago the Wall Street Journal 
published an editorial entitled, “Can Govern- 
ment Break All Our Bad Habits?” That ar- 
ticle points out that more than 40,000 people 
are killed on the highways by automobiles 
every year. Do we propose to abolish motor 
vehicular traffic? More than 22,000 persons 
every year die of cirrhosis of the liver, which 
is said to be caused by drinking alcoholic 
beverages. Yet those who are so concerned 
about the puffing of a cigarette do not offer 
any objections to the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. 

I conclude by reading a portion of that 
editorial: 

“What such a program would do is inject 
the Federal Government into matters of 
purely personal behavior and private deci- 
sions. Since there is no logical place to stop 
that sort of thing, some of us may be per- 
mitted the view that it is an extremely bad 
habit to start.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


“CAN GOVERNMENT BREAK ALL OUR BAD HABITS? 


“A 3-year, $10 million Government cam- 
paign against smoking is one of the lesser 
recommendations tucked away in the recent 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke. The pro- 
gram would include setting up a nationwide 
network of smoking control clinics to help 
people quit and mounting a broad educa- 
tional barrage on the dangers of the habit. 

It seems apparent,’ says the Commis- 
sion, ‘that the reduction of cigarette smoking 
offers great possibilities for the prevention of 
illness, disability and premature death in 
this country.’ Whether or not you agree with 
that conclusion, some questions immediately 
arise. 


“If Congress approved this program, would 
it simultaneously agree to stop subsidizing 
the tobacco farmers? What would be the 
reaction if it did? And how would this part 
of the war on smoking fit in with the war 
on poverty? 

“More seriously, the thought might be ven- 
tured that smoking is not the only habit 
that can contribute to shortening life. The 
number of illnesses, disabilities and prema- 
ture deaths in the United States annually 
which are directly traceable to tobacco is 
not known with any exactness, but there are 
pretty firm—and es on other 
causes, such as the 40,000-plus highway toll 
every year. 

“Nor should anyone be unmindful of the 
implications of some 22,000 deaths yearly 
from cirrhosis of the liver, in many cases at- 
tributable to excessive drinking, and indul- 
gence in certain ways conspicuously worse 
than smoking. In truth the list of our 
sometimes dangerous proclivities is long, and 
the obstacles to overcoming all of them fairly 
forbidding. 
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“In the case of smoking, a lot of exhor- 
tation against it has been heard for a good 
many years and even centuries; more, of an 
indirect sort, will be forthcoming in the 
stringent new advertising code of cigarette 
manufacturers. Local experiments in anti- 
smoking clinics have also been undertaken. 
Yet the sales figures suggest that none of 
this, not to mention innumerable new 
year’s resolutions, has made much of a dent. 
It is not clear that a Federal program would 
have better luck. 

“What such a program would do is inject 
the Federal Government into matters of 
purely personal behavior and private de- 
cisions. Since there is no logical place to 
stop that sort of thing, some of us may be 
permitted the view that it is an extremely 
bad habit to start.” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 12, 1967] 


STATEN ISLAND DEATHS LINKED ro Am PoLLU- 
TION—JERSEY Is CALLED PROBABLE SOURCE 
AFFECTING LUNG CANCER IN NORTH AREA 

(By Peter Kihss) 

Higher death rates from respiratory cancer 
in northern Staten Island probably result, at 
least in part, from air pollution produced in 
New Jersey, the interstate air-pollution con- 
ference was told here yesterday. 

A study financed by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service was reported by Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg to show that a death rate for 
white men 45 years and older was 55.4 per 
100,000, as against 40.2 in central and south- 
ern Staten Island. The rate for white women 
was 8.2 in the north and 4.1 in other sections. 

Dr, Greenburg, the city’s first Air Pollution 
Control Commissioner from 1952 to 1960, also 
said that a citywide increase in deaths ap- 
peared to have occurred from the Thanks- 
giving weekend weather inversion, which 
led to a smog alert. 

The city, Dr. Greenburg said, had 268 
deaths from all causes on the first day of 
the inversion, which was Wednesday, Nov. 
23, and exceeded 250 deaths a day for the 
following six days. This was the only month 
of November with seven consecutive days of 
250 daily deaths or more in studies going 
back to 1961, he added. 

The Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
where he has been chairman of preventive 
and environmental medicine since 1960, re- 
ported deaths in the borough from all causes 
and from all cancer-caused deaths averaged 
close to rates for the rest of the city. 

The study covered deaths for 1959, 1960 
and 1961, based on whites as 94 per cent of 
the population. 

Newsmen recalled to Dr. Greenburg that 
all Staten Island had been covered in New 
York State complaints about air pollution 
from New Jersey, while his data would imply 
that the southern area was better off on re- 
spiratory cancer death rates. His response was 
that one factor might be “different types of 
pollutant.” 

The northern section along Kill van Kull 
lies south of the Bayonne and Elizabeth com- 
plexes of mixed industry. New York State has 
also complained of pollution along Arthur 
Kill from the Linden, Carteret, Woodbridge 
and Perth Amboy areas. 

New Jersey has insisted at the conference 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel that each State’s 
pollution affects the other with shifting 
winds. 

William A. Munroe, New Jersey Health De- 
partment representative, commented to 
newsmen that northern Staten Island had 
“high-density population—more automobiles 
and more people keeping warm” than the 
south. 

Dr. Greenburg suggested that cancer deaths 
in the north section might also be linked to 
lower-income status, indicated by more per- 
sons housed in each room than in the south. 
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INVERSION DEATHS 


New York City’s Health Department, quer- 
ied later about the Thanksgiving inversion 
deaths, reported deaths from all causes in 
the five boroughs numbered 269 on both Nov. 
23 and Nov. 24, followed by 254 on Nov. 25, 
255 on Nov. 26, 263 on Nov. 27, 254 on Nov. 
28 and 266 on Nov. 29. 

This would indicate 80 more deaths than a 
seven-day average of 250 a day, not quite 5 
per cent for the period. Dr. Howard J. Brown, 
the city’s Health Resources Administrator, 
said: 

“During the period of inversion the num- 
ber of deaths was higher than was expected 
at this time of year, but the number was not 
significantly higher in a statistical sense.” 

Hospitals Commisioner Joseph V. Terenzio 
had said on Nov. 28 that “almost with cer- 
tainty that there was no detectable imme- 
diate effect on morbidity [illness] and mor- 
tality because of the smog.” 

A spokesman said yesterday, however, that 
there had been delays in filing death certifi- 
cates on the holiday weekend. 

Dr. Greenburg told the conference that ill- 
ness records from hospitals indicated a rise 
in bronchitis, and in one instance in asthma, 
during the inversion period. 

In another report to the conference, Dr. 
William H. Becker, research director of the 
Continental Research Institute, told of re- 
sponses by 2,052 workers on their experiences 
Noy. 23 through Nov. 27 in the inversion. 

Of these, 38 per cent reported one or more 
of a series of symptoms. Eye irriation was 
the complaint of 17 per cent of all the re- 
spondents; increased coughing, 8.5; difficulty 
in breathing, 6.8; increased sputum produc- 
tion, 5.2, and wheezing, 3.2. 

“There was an ascending positive response 
each day, which correlated with the ascend- 
ing level of the air-pollution index and 
reached a peak on Friday, Nov. 25,” Dr. 
Becker said. 

In yesterday’s sessions, Dr. Richard A. 
Prindle, the nation’s assistant surgeon gen- 
eral, said most of the country’s major sources 
of sulphur oxide pollution were “still un- 
controlled.” 

He said increased illness had been shown 
when 24-hour concentrations of the con- 
taminant, produced by fuel burning, ex- 
ceeded 0.2 to 0.25 parts for each million parts 
of air. Dr. Prindle added that the Public 
Health Service recommended a goal that 
would not exceed a 24-hour average of 0.1 for 
for than 1 per cent of the time. 

SEES “MASS SUICIDE” 

Carbon monoxide, deriving mainly from 
motor vehicles, was growing, Dr. Prindle said, 
to the point where “we may find ourselves 
using it to commit mass suicide.” 

California and New York State have rec- 
ommended air quality objectives with an 
eight-hour average of 30 parts per million 
for carbon monoxide. Dr. Prindle suggested 
these “may be too high to afford ample pro- 
tection for anemic, respiratory or cardiac- 
impaired persons.” 

George A. Jutze, deputy chief of field in- 
vestigations for the abatement branch of the 
National Center for Air Pollution Control, 
told of Federal steel plate and sulphur diox- 
ide measurements that showed the follow- 
ing: 

“The urban New York environments is 
slightly more corrosive than Chicago, one 
and a half to two times that of Philadelphia 
and Detroit, and at least two times that of 
St. Louis, Washington and Cincinnati. 

“The corrosivity of the suburban Staten 
Island enyironment is quite severe, equal to 
or greater than that of Philadelphia and 
twice as bad as St. Louis.” 

Roger H. Gilman, director of planning and 
development for the Port of New York Au- 
thority, said the authority had experimented 
with “platooning”—sending vehicles through 
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its tunnels a group at a time in heavy traffic 
to minimize stopping and starting—to hold 
down exhaust pollution. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to speak on other subjects, without the 
~~ being charged against the pending 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EDWARD HUNTER’S PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS OF THE PENTAGON 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
much has been written about the dem- 
onstrations at the Pentagon on October 
21 and 22, 1967. Unfortunately, very lit- 
tle of the writing on this subject has 
been analytical. The news media were 
content, at the very least, to simply pre- 
sent the events on those 2 days to the 
public, In fact, had it not been for the 
news media, those events would have had 
very little propaganda effect. No specta- 
tors came to watch the demonstrations— 
no spectators, that is, except the report- 
ers and broadcasters. 

It is clear that the entire movement 
was carefully planned and organized for 
months in advance and that the ultimate 
aim of the demonstrations was not so 
much to achieve a practical result as a 
propaganda victory. Moreover, the new 
coalition known as “the new left” was 
flexing its muscle and was testing its 
ability to interfere with the processes of 
modern civilization. They wanted to see 
how far they could go and to what ex- 
tent they could win cooperation from the 
authorities whom they ultimately hope 
to overthrow. 

The propaganda aspect of these dem- 
onstrators was extremely successful, as 
well as the logistical training which they 
hoped to achieve, There is disturbing evi- 
dence that the news media did not merely 
report the events in a minimal fashion, 
but carefully emphasized only those 
events which would further the purposes 
of the demonstrators. The distinguished 
minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has pointed out that the White 
House knows full well that the hard core 
of the demonstrators was Communist, 
acting at the direction of an interna- 
tional conspiracy. In view of this fact, 
the success of the conspiracy in achiev- 
ing propaganda results is all the more 
frightening. 

However, one analysis has come to my 
attention that was not sympathetic to 
the causes of those who organized the 
demonstration. This was an account 
written by a professional propaganda 
analyst who was present at the demon- 
strations and took notes of what he saw 
and studied them in the light of the goals 
of international conspiracy. I refer to 
the article “What I saw at the Penta- 
gon” by Edward Hunter, the well-known 
authority on brainwashing in Red China 
and Korea and who has had a lifetime 
of experience in studying Communist 
tactics at home and abroad. This eye- 
witness account is one of the most signif- 
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icant articles which has not yet appeared 
concerning the demonstrations. It was 
published in the November 20 edition of 
Tactics. 

I would like to point out some of the 
significant aspects which come out of 
Mr. Hunter’s keen analysis: 

First. The U.S. demonstrations were 
definitely coordinated with other demon- 
strations around the world, including 
projects organized by Hanoi. I would like 
to add parenthetically that whatever is 
organized by Hanoi is planned in Mos- 
cow and we must not let ourselves be led 
astray by the locale chosen for a propa- 
ganda movement. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hunter points out the announcement by 
Hanoi of direct propaganda links with 
the United States. Such propaganda ac- 
tivities included collaboration with Tom 
Hayden, one of the leaders of “the new 
left“ in the United States. 

Second. Mr. Hunter points out that the 
entire demonstration at the Pentagon 
was met by the appointed officials with 
another example of the “no-win” policy. 
Just as we have a no-win policy with 
communism abroad, so too, we have a 
no-win policy with Communist activities 
at home. 

Third. Mr. Hunter relates his amaz- 
ing experience in discovering that the 
demonstration area was actually policed 
and controlled by the Reds themselves, 
while our own policemen and soldiers 
stood outside the boundary lines. Mr. 
Hunter says that his Pentagon press pass 
was not recognized by the Reds; instead, 
he had to get a separate pass from the 
demonstration leaders. 

Fourth. Mr. Hunter notes that much of 
the incendiary speechmaking was di- 
rected at Negroes. Yet he said that ex- 
cept for speakers, there were practically 
no Negroes in the crowd. 

Fifth. Mr. Hunter speakes sympatheti- 
cally about the restraint shown by the 
young American soldiers who were re- 
quired to submit to the vilest insults by 
these supposed peaceful demonstrators. 

Sixth. Mr. Hunter was present at the 
moment when a small group of demon- 
strators actually charged into the Pen- 
tagon. He reports that there appeared 
to be an opening left purposedly to allow 
the demonstrators to achieve a token 
victory. I suggest that my colleagues 
might be interested in reading this par- 
ticular part of his account. 

Seventh. I would like especially to call 
attention to the remarkable occurrence 
which the news media ignored. A dra- 
matic incident which Mr. Hunter re- 
ported would have gone far to neutralize 
the hostile effect of the demonstrations. 
A group of patriots arrived on the scene 
with a motorized “cherry picker.” This 
is a truck with a crane which lifts a man 
up in a basket to pick cherries, prune 
trees, repair overhead wiring, and the 
like. In this case, the cherry picker 
basket was used as a dramatic pulpit for 
the Reverend Richard Wurmbrand, the 
courageous Scandinavian pastor who has 
traveled the world relating his firsthand 
experience with communism in the con- 
centration camps. 

The dramatic appearance of the Rev- 
erend Wurmbrand was not unexpected. 
The news media had been informed in 
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advance of what would happen. Many 
representatives of the news media were 
on the scene. It seems hard to conceive 
that such a dramatic incident of a 
stanch and religious anti-Communist 
towering over a mass of screaming, filthy 
hippies, admonishing them about the 
true nature of the conspiracy which they 
were serving, would have been highly 
dramatic, suitable for extensive treat- 
ment and coverage in the Nation’s press. 
To my knowledge, not one line appeared 
about this incident. Mr. Hunter has re- 
ported this incident in extensive detail in 
a second article entitled Voluntary Cen- 
sorship Imposed” from the same issue of 
Tactics. The magazine contains many 
photographs of this demonstration which 
were never published elsewhere. Unfor- 
tunately, the photographs cannot be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I wish to read both of 
these articles so that Senators may con- 
sider them in depth. I wish to add that 
Edward Hunter, the author of the arti- 
cles, is the same Edward Hunter who 
wrote the book “Brainwashing.” Mr. 
Hunter is an expert on subjects of this 
nature. He is one of the best-informed 
men on the Communist question to be 
found in the United States and prob- 
ably in the world. 

The first article reads: 

WHAT I SAW AT THE PENTAGON 
(By Edward Hunter) 

This editor decided to do a propaganda 
analysis of the demonstrations and disor- 
ders at the Lincoln Memorial and the Pen- 
tagon on the weekend of Oct. 21 and 22, 
1967. He decided, too, because of the ex- 
traordinary circumstances surrounding the 
affair, that it would have to be based on 
his personal observations, So, for the occa- 
sion, he returned to the reportorial role he 
had occupied during many years at home 
and abroad. He was close to the speakers’ 
table by the reflecting pool across the 
broad, circular highway from the Lincoln 
Memorial, where the affair began, and was 
caught in the squeeze at the steps when 
the reds symbolically invaded the Pentagon 
through its main entrance. This was the 
psychological warfare objective of the con- 
test of wills. 

What he witnessed was more than ordi- 
nary demonstrations or simple rioting, for 
they were coordinated with a military oper- 
ation abroad and an international con- 
spiracy, intended to defeat the United 
States in war and destroy our form of gov- 
ernment and way of life. This was a fifth 
column operation. What I witnessed con- 
firmed that the affair was subversive and 
treasonable, and that the special consider- 
ation given it inside government practically 
assured it a symbolic victory. It had all the 
earmarks of being the beneficiary of the sort 
of things that happened when Hiss and the 
Philbys were cut into our policy channels, 
and when policy was frustrated or manip- 
ulated by a technique of diversion and 
paralysis, 


VIETCONG ALLIANCE WITH U.S. “PACIFISTS” 


Indeed, the coordination channels with 
the enemy, long obvious, have been formal- 
ized publicly. This is both an overt and a 
covert operation. The formation as part of 
the Viet Cong of a so-called South Viet 
Nam People’s Committee for Solidarity 
With the American People was announced 
by Hanol’s official news agency on Oct, 17, 
timed to coincide with the symbolic inva- 
sion in Washington. This was disclosed by 
the Baltimore Sun in a dispatch from 
Edward K. Wu, its Hong Kong correspond- 
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ent, and was followed two days later by the 
N.Y. Times in a dispatch by Hedrick Smith 
from Washington. 

One of the announced objectives of this 
new psywar“ front, as the Baltimore Sun 
revealed, is “to unite and coordinate with 
the American people in the struggle for 
peace, justice, freedom, democracy and civil 
rights . . in demanding that the U.S. 
government put an end to its aggressive 
war in Viet Nam.” 

The N.Y. Times reported “one task of the 
solidarity committee would be to encourage 
deserters by giving assistance to American 
servicemen and civilian officials ‘who wish 
to return to their country or go to another 
place.“ 

Hanoi also broadcast a message wishing 
“brilliant success” to the National Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam, 
the organization to which our government 
granted the permit for the Lincoln Memorial 
and Pentagon demonstrations. “May the Oct. 
21 struggle mark a new development in the 
American people’s movement for an end of 
the U.S, war in Viet Nam,” the broadcast 
concluded. 

A graphic illustration of such coordina- 
tion came on Veterans Day, Nov. 11, when 
the Viet Cong turned over three captured 
U.S. sergeants—not to the American author- 
itles—but to Tom Hayden, who took an in- 
cendiary role in the Newark riots and is edi- 
tor of “Liberation,” as far out a “new left” 
magazine as exists. Hayden, in Cambodia, ex- 
plained he headed a “peace” committee in 
which Dave Dellinger and Dr, Benjamin 
Spock, two foremost figures in the Oct. 21 
demonstrations, were members. More incon- 
trovertible evidence of the treasonable co- 
ordination of the “peace” front with the 
military front, both aimed at the defeat of 
the United States, would be hard to find. 
What is happening is that the participants 
are becoming more confident of immunity 
under our crippled legal system, and hence 
bolder. 

WHERE IS FBI, HCUA, AND SISS? 

Congressional investigation into the cir- 
cumstances and ramifications of the tumul- 
tuous Oct. 21-22 weekend in Washington, 
D.C. is a clear responsibility of our legislators. 
The dangerous extent to which the anti- 
anticommunist policy of the government has 
reached is shown by the incomprehensive 
failure of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee to be engaged deeply 
in unearthing the details about this con- 
spiracy, with public disclosures, and the ob- 
vious inability of the F.B.I. to fulfill its 
proper responsibilities in this situation. 

Officialdom in the national capital was too 
involved ideologically on both sides for this 
affair to be written off as just a happening, 
to be routinely entrusted to normal channels. 
The Justice Department, that had overall 
jurisdiction at both the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Pentagon, to a virtually unprece- 
dented degree, is on record as considering 
such conduct as I witnessed as merely “eccen- 
tric behavior,” the term the present attorney 
general, Ramsey Clark, applied to the Berke- 
ley, Calif. disorders, in a House hearing in 
mid-August, 1966 (see Tactics of Sept. 20 
and Oct. 20, 1966). 

What I witnessed was not just treason, 
even in an outright form, but modern guer- 
rilla warfare waged on a “peace” front that 
is just as much of the war as the still 
bloodier military front in Viet Nam. What 
took place was combat on the domestic or 
“peace” front, an Orwellian term, coordi- 
nated in planning and direction with the 
military front abroad. This is psychological 
warfare on U.S, soil, a phase of what is 
known in red dialectical materialism as 
“struggle,” and which is being fought 
against us internationally. 

When this editor applied for press creden- 
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tials at the Pentagon, and later in contacting 
the Justice Department, he frankly ex- 
plained: “I hope to cover the demonstrations 
in depth, what the participants and the au- 
thorities do, making my report a psychologi- 
cal warfare study, not just a recital of spot 
news. I intend to see all I can at firsthand, 
and then talk to some of those involved in 
the mechanism by which the affair is to be 
handled.” I read all I could lay my hands on 
that related to the background and planning. 


SEE OUR VIETNAM STRATEGY IN CAPSULE FORM 


What became evident as the afternoon of 
Saturday, Oct. 21 wore on was that the con- 
trol and the decision-making under which 
our military forces at the Pentagon operated, 
in their confrontation with the force op- 
posing them, was identical—in capsule 
form—to the strategy and tactics under 
which our troops presently are operating in 
Viet Nam. This is as they had operated, too, 
during the Korean War, and unless a basic 
change is forced upon our civilian policy- 
makers, it is exactly as they will have to 
operate once more in Korea if the fighting 
there resumes, as is being increasingly 
threatened, or anywhere the reds decide to 
embroil and bleed us. This was my initial 
conclusion. 

What I observed was the no-win policy in 
practice, humiliating and hamstringing out 
men, while building up the morale and con- 
fidence of the opposition. The decision-mak- 
ing process was restricted and slow, The hard 
core, the demonstration’s shock troops, was 
given a privileged sanctuary at the Pentagon, 
that it used as a base, from which to achieve 
its breakthrough. This was the pattern on 
mainland China, too, as in Korea and Viet 
Nam. The final push at the Pentagon, onto 
the mall and inside—the immediate goal set 
by the reds as their symbolic conquest—took 
advantage of a gap in our defense lines that 
was left there invitingly. 

Whether due to obsession with negotia- 
tions, fear of offending Moscow, ignorance of 
communist tactics, or intent, an humiliating 
and impossible tactical situation was im- 
posed upon our men, further handicapped 
by self-defeating channels for control and 
instructions. The demonstrators used their 
negotiated position as a base from which to 
make an advance. This then became the new 
base, and the maneuver was repeated. This 
goes on, under red tactics, until either a 
shortage or longrange objective is attained. 
So I saw. 


EDITOR’S EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT 


Let me relate what I witnessed, chronologi- 
cally. Saturday mid-morning I started walk- 
ing through Foggy Bottom toward the 
Lincoln Memorial. The streets were mostly 
deserted, except for those going in the same 
direction as I. There weren't so many of them, 
but they obviously were demonstrators from 
out of town, and they were coming out of 
homes where they had been put up overnight. 

Accommodations were supplied generously. 
In one midtown apartment, as an example, a 
longtime aide to Hubert Humphrey made 
himself available as a legal consultant for 
the demonstrators, and his wife phoned her 
friends asking them to provide quarters for 
one or more of the visitors. 

As I crossed the grass within sight of the 
memorial, hippies, beatniks and “new leftist” 
generally were hawking and distributing 
tabloids, leaflets and buttons, which differed 
only in degree of opposition and hate ex- 
pressed for the United States, and in the 
amount of obscenity. An article in the Wash- 
ington Free Press of Oct. 14, on the forth- 
coming demonstrations, was headlined, “F— 
the Army,” with the foul word spelled out. 
Details were given of an underground with 
outlets in Europe to contact American 
soldiers and subvert them, providing facilities 
for desertion. This was as much an incitation 
as a report. 
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My attention was agreeably caught by a 
row of young women and men, on the grass 
beside the memorial steps, holding up 
patriotic signs. Some distance away, a lone 
picketer held up a sign with an anti-Semitic 
slur on it. Reporters and photographers were 
everywhere about. They played up the nazi 
line, ignoring the patriotic students, giving 
exactly the impression the enemy wanted, 
that the nazis represented the only opposi- 
tion to the demonstrations. 

The inspiring group that stood up for its 
country marched across the Memorial Bridge, 
too, and I learned it joined a sensational 
coup in which the Rev. Richard Wurmbrand, 
who had been tortured by the reds, went up 
in a “cherrypicker’—a basket raised by a 
hydraulic crane on a truck—and told the 
facts about the communists. So far as the 
press was concerned, all these were un- 
persons. Details of this fine counter-demon- 
stration on Pentagon grounds are related in 
an accompanying article. 

A cardboard box, about three feet high, on 
the pavement to the right of the memorial 
steps, guarded by two youths, caught my eye. 
I noticed demonstrators come up, knowingly 
stretch out a hand, and be given something 
without paying. So I went up and did the 
same, and was handed a plastic water pistol, 
with red dye in it. I repeated the performance 
to make sure, and was handed another one, 
this containing purple dye. The only ex- 
planation I have is that this was intended 
for those who would write anti-U.S. slogans 
and obscenities on monuments and walls. 
The results later were clearly visible, and 
could be removed only at high cost. Some of 
the stains could not be removed. 

The police knew of this distribution, but 
did nothing about it. They were under orders 
to protect the demonstrators, and not to 
interfere in any of their activities within 
the areas alloted to them. One has to be a 
pro-red to enjoy such privileges, under our 
double standard in law enforcement, 


REDS GIVEN TACIT JURISDICTION OVER 
RALLY AREA 


My Pentagon pass was not recognized by 
the reds, who gave out their own passes for 
entry to the area of the reflecting pool, which 
they closed off. Their permit did not give 
them permission to exclude the public from 
a federal park, but they were allowed to do so, 
apparently by the same sort of tacit agree- 
ment that the Phoenix Papers recommends 
for the Administration as a means of cir- 
cumventing the Congress on treaties. 

A structure built like a belltower, but for 
loudspeakers, had been erected by the spon- 
soring group just outside this restricted area. 
The television networks had their crews and 
equipment lined up at a right-angle to the 
speakers’ platform, between it and the loud- 
speakers, but inside the restricted area. They 
all had received passes from the reds. Report- 
ers gathered here, too, I noticed the iron cur- 
tain countries were well represented. Part of 
the normal duties of communist correspond- 
ents, as has been well verified, is to double 
as espionage agents, which is part of their 
training, and to be available as channels for 
the transmission of intelligence and messages 
for contacts in the countries where they are 
assigned. 

Except for the vast coverage given the dem- 
onstrations and disorders by the press and 
over the air, the affair would have been futile. 
Only demonstrators and the press attended 
any of these affairs, or the parade over the 
Memorial Bridge. 

While the loudspeakers roared, I looked 
over the material I had accumulated, some 
from the table for cadre close to the speak- 
ers’ platform. What was obvious was the 
minute preparation and coordination for the 
affair, here and abroad, that could have been 
done only under the direction of an experi- 
enced and powerful headquarters, with a 
well-established network at its disposal. 
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“CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE” AND “DIRECT ACTION” 


One instruction sheet, produced in New 
York, characteristically declared the intent 
to be “peaceful,” but then gave instructions 
for “civil disobedience” and “direct action.” 
Confidently, it began: “Permits for the rallies, 
the march, the picketing and vigiling on the 
mall of the Pentagon have been assured us. 
Problems may raise, but serious trouble is 
unlikely,” adding the significant proviso, es- 
pecially for those not committing civil dis- 
obedience.” 

Emphasis was put on reliance upon the 
marshals, and by this was meant the red 
cadre, not the U.S. marshals. Discipline was 
stressed, but the reference to civil disobe- 
dience and direct action plainly indi- 
cated that violence was anticipated. This 
patently was a communist document, and 
the organizers wanted the violence to be 
under their direction and control, for their 
specific objectives. 

For those planning to participate in civil 
disobedience,” the instruction sheet de- 
clared, “direct action will begin at the Pen- 
tagon at around 4:00 p.m. following the an- 
nouncement by Dave Dellinger.” He is an 
admitted communist who was chairman of 
the so-called Mobilization Committee, and 
chairman and master of ceremonies for the 
talks at the reflecting pool. 

He, though, took his orders from undesig- 
nated superiors, through channels, in the red 
way. The instruction sheet went on: “A small 
committee will have surveyed the situation, 
and depending on the nature of the police 
preparations, will instruct Dave to give the 
appropriate directions.” 

The intent to outmaneuver the govern- 
ment forces and to accomplish their objec- 
tive could not have been more plainly stated. 
Certainly the F.B.I. knew all this, but that 
Ramsey Clark heeds Edgar Hoover is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The orders continued, in 
safe doubletalk: “We do not intend to rush 
police lines, or attempt to enter the Pen- 
tagon by force. Nevertheless, we will per- 
sist in a determined effort to impede its op- 
erations, and to stand our ground for as 
long as this is feasible—at least until Mon- 
day, noon, October 23.” 

Only a couple of hundred remained past 
the weekend, and were easily removed before 
the workday began at the Pentagon on 
Monday. They had entered the Pentagon, 
though, what they needed for their inter- 
national publicity. This writer saw a gap 
left open, as if for them, and saw them pour 
through it onto the mall and rush the gate- 
way, putting a half dozen or so of their men 
through it into the Pentagon. That this 
would happen was obvious from the prepara- 
tions minutely made at the spot. I discussed 
this amazing gap loudly with a friend, while 
we watched from the wall of the mall, and 
spoke to a Justice Department man standing 
next to us, who was communicating with his 
headquarters. Whether a tacit understanding 
or operational clumsiness left this space 
open, an overhaul of channels and direction 
is required. 

The instruction sheet crisply told what 
to do “in case of attack,” to “use the various 
self-protective techniques that have been 
developed to blunt the force of physical 
attack.” Arrests could be impeded, it ex- 
plained, “by going limp .. . its advantage is 
that, when done en masse, it prolongs the 
action for hours, sometimes days.” 

What the instructions could have added 
was that these prolongations are determined 
by how long the television cameramen and 
the reporters are present. 

INCENDIARY SPEECHES AT REFLECTING POOL 

The loudspeakers changed to a muffled ex- 
change of indistinguishable words and then 
became silent while Clive Jenkins, who op- 
erates in the British labor movement, was 
declaiming on the coordinated demonstra- 
tions taking place around the world, all 
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against the United States. A couple of min- 
utes elapsed before they resumed. Huskies 
had rushed toward the speakers’ table, and 
formed a protective guard around it. A nazi 
had slipped in and overturned the rostum. 

He was roughed up a bit and with a col- 
league, dragged outside and handed over to 
the police. This confirmed the tacit agree- 
ment that gave the reds police jurisdiction 
over the rally areas, there and later at the 
Pentagon, I saw no police inside any of these 
areas. Police were plentiful outside at the 
memorial and U.S. marshals and military po- 
lice were around the triangular grasslands in 
front of the Pentagon mall, but none went 
into these rally areas. This was another con- 
cession to worldwide communist tactics, giv- 
ing the reds another proof of their clandes- 
tine influences. 

Incendiary speeches were hurled particu- 
larly at the Negroes, although the entire au- 
dience was white, except for a small group in 
the distance that did not participate in the 
Pentagon affair. A young Negro urged colored 
soldiers to lay down their arms by the thou- 
sands,” an appeal made to order for the Hanoi 
radio. Frequent references were made by 
speakers to a Negro “nation within the na- 
tion” and to the “black colony within the 
United States.” The colored were simultane- 
ously urged to overthrow all “colonialism.” 
Incitation to guerrilla warfare inside the 
United States hardly could have been plainer. 


MEMORIAL BRIDGE CLOSED TO PUBLIC 


I decided to see what was happening at the 
Pentagon, and be there when the demonstra- 
tors arrived. As I approached Memorial 
Bridge, I saw this historic span closed to 
traffic, given over exclusively to the reds for 
their march. This is the beautiful approach 
to the National Cemetery, where lies the Un- 
known Soldiers and many of the hallowed 
dead of Korea and Viet Nam. That our gov- 
ernment should allow the reds, in effect, to 
close this route, was a desecration of the 
dead that lie there. 

This tribute to red prestige dislocated 
traffic through the center of Washington. 
My taxi could only crawl to the Rochambeau 
Bridge at 14th St., and seeing this hope- 
lessly packed, go down as far as the Capitol 
in order to take the George Mason bridge. 
Once in Virginia, military squads posted on 
the road all around the Pentagon guided me, 
once I showed my press pass, to the assigned 
south parking entrance. This led by a direct, 
convenient corridor to the press section, but 
McNamara and his “whiz kids” apparently 
had decided this was too simple. You had 
to practically do a semi-circle of the vast 
structure to reach the mall and the alloted 
entrance. Extraordinary precautions were 
taken to keep the press confined when in 
the building to a small section of one outer 
ring. That evening, I guided a top, New York 
reporter to a soldier who would take one's 
coin and go to another portion of the enor- 
mous building where a candy bar could be 
bought. 

My eyes and throat began to smart just 
noticeably as I walked past the bays on my 
way to the permissible entrance. This was 
no time to develop an allergy! The thought 
crossed by mind, could this be tear gas? 
Only soldiers were walking about, and 3 
jocularly asked whether it was my 
tion. An officer replied: “We've been distrib- 
uting tear gas to the troops. A bit escaped.” 

This provided a laugh when I chatted with 
others later, saying I was the only tear gas 
casualty of the day. This came to my mind 
the next day when I heard that some of the 
demonstrators charged that they had been 
tear-gassed. Considering the disorders to 
which the soldiers were exposed, I would not 
be surprised if one or two had thrown a 
tear gas bomb. Or one of the eager beaver 
“legals” or red marshals might have detected 
some in the air, as I did, and jumped to con- 
clusions. The red tacticilans did not hesitate 
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to concoct rumors to affect morale, as when 
the report was spread that two soldiers had 
defected and joined the enemy. A special 
issue of the treasonable, underground 
tabloid, Washington Free Press, was issued 
with a headline, “Two GIs Defect at Penta- 
gon.” Foreign correspondents frequently 
pick up stories from such rags, and send 
them abroad as exclusive dispatches. The 
Washington Post on Sunday ran a sob story 
about the rumor, glamorizing the partici- 
pants, but I am not sure the reporters had 
their heart in this. They quoted the young 
people as chanting to the troops, “We love 
you, we love you, come join us,” significantly 
adding, “while the TV cameras whirred.” 


THE THEATER ON THE MALL 


My first view after I made the turn to the 
mall side was of U.S. marshals, military po- 
lice, television crews and reporters, but hardly 
enough to crowd the broad, concrete walk. 
The hubbub and ferment were concentrated 
at one, central point along the outer, walled 
rim. As I approached it, the scene reminded 
my of the proscenium of a theatre. 

The wide stage was directly opposite the 
Pentagon steps. The outdoor equivalent of 
box seats was provided by an enormous, flat- 
bed truck, one on each side at right angles to 
the stage. The one to the left of me was 
crowded with television cameras and crew- 
men, while fewer occupied the one to the 
right. A pack of photographers and reporters, 
military officers and Justice Department liai- 
son men constituted the audience. They 
stood behind lines set by the ushers—U.S. 
marshals equipped with clubs and a thin line 
of soldiers holding pointed rifles, their bayo- 
nets still sheathed. They had no bullets. As 
the afternoon wore on, bayonets were ex- 
posed, but the rifles constituted at best only 
clumsy clubs. 

The show was going on. The stage was 
densely packed with a chorus and the cast, 
along with stagehands. This was vaudeville, 
a Pirandello phantasmagoria where the lines 
between actuality and fantasy are blurred 
and indistinguishable, and change places. 
One major difference marked this show, 
though. Every scene conveyed a message, and 
all the messages conformed to the red maxim 
that the first responsibility of allart forms is 
to serve as a weapon on behalf of communist 
party line and Marxism generally. So it was 
with the show at the Pentagon mall. 


“COME, JOIN US,” AND MARBLES TO FALL OVER 


Entertainers strummed their guitars and 
sang folksy songs, others just sang, and the 
chorus sang, We love you, we love you; come 
join us, come join us.” Still others, especially 
girls, couched the most damnable treasons in 
tender tones, holding forth blossoms. The 
words, if one caught their meaning instead of 
being seduced by the rythmic tunes, were 
full of hate and treason for the U.S., and 
support of the enemy. This was the counter- 
part in the U.S. of the red psywar“ and 
propaganda focused on American troops by 
enemy loudspeakers and the Hanoi radio in 
Viet Nam. 

This front of naive innocence and peaceful 
yearnings was cunningly blended into vio- 
lence as well as subversion, A sudden dash 
would be made from some portion of the be- 
guiling stage, testing the opposition to a 
rush into the Pentagon entrance from here, 
the closest to it. The red shock troops would 
advance only a short distance before they 
were met by U.S. marshals and then troops 
for melodramatic struggles in front of the 
cameras that could only show the defense 
forces as if attacking. The same hands that 
proffered flowers tossed marbles onto the 
pavement under the boots of the soldiers 
and marshals, to trip them up. They had 
been cunningly taught tactics of insurrec- 
tion and seduction. This is guerrilla warfare 
strategy. 

The reds always have a dual 
shortrange and a longrange objective. Their 
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aims here were to put on a propaganda show 
for worldwide sympathy as a shortrange ob- 
jective and to rush the Pentagon entrance 
as the longrange objective, The former tactic 
succeeded at this point on the mall, but only 
with curious cooperation from inside gov- 
ernment, 

The scene from where the cameras were 
grinding was a sea of faces, seemingly of 
demonstrators massed into a great area. Ban- 
ners, posters and flags made it a vibrating, 
living drama. I made a wide semi-circle 
around to where the outer wall of the mall 
gave a view of the large, triangular-shaped 
grasslands area reserved for the demon- 
strators. What to my astonishment, it was 
very sparsely occupied. The marchers had 
not yet arrived from the Lincoln Memorial. 
A preliminary show was being put on for the 
cameramen and reporters at the top of the 
steps leading from the grasslands onto the 
mall. The Pentagon usually has 30 to 35 ac- 
credited newsmen. Accreditation for this 
weekend totaled 884, 

This, indeed, was a show put on exclu- 
sively for the world press, and it cooperated 
fully. The Washington Post ran an item 
boasting it had assigned 39 reporters and 
photographers to the demonstrations, listing 
them by name. 

The permit to demonstrate set the limit at 
the grasslands as “the sidewalk ... at the 
top of the steps. Why a permit would go out 
of its way to specify the top of the steps 
was curious. The only rationalization 
could be that a stage-like area to facil- 
itate publicity for the demonstrators was 
intended. The reds got their way by the usual 
negotiation process. They kept extracting 
concessions until the cowed Administration 
bowed to their ultimatum that they would 
demonstrate without a permit. Two days be- 
fore the event, a six-page permit was 
formally signed by the red Mobilization Com- 
mittee for the one side and the General 
Services Administration, that normally op- 
erates and protects the Pentagon buildings, 
the National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior, the District of Columbia’s 
police department, and Arlington County, 
Virginia, for the United States. 

Certainly, one would have had to be a 
hermit not to anticipate the series of events 
that transpired “at the top of the steps.” The 
tactic I witnessed there was to press ahead a 
wee bit at a time, and then when and if an 
attempt were made to push them back, 
engage in a melodramatic struggle and shout 
the equivalent of “police brutality.” 

HIPPIES AS A COVER FOR THE HARD CORE 

As the marchers began streaming into the 
grasslands, they first pressed toward the 
crowded steps. The bulk of them were in a 
gay, picnicking mood, I made the long walk 
to the far side of the mall and down a 
grassy path to this area. A thin line of sol- 
diers was spread here, too, but let me through 
when they saw the press pass attached to my 
lapel. The crowd ranged between the 16-year- 
old girl who was getting a kick out of this 
permissive atmosphere, her scruples salved by 
the crusading terminology employed, to the 
hard-core communist activist. 

As everywhere the demonstrators went, I 
saw men walking about with armbands 
marked “legal.” The Mobilization Commit- 
tee in a “fact sheet” for participants referred 
to “a team of 38 lawyers and 110 law stu- 
dents who have researched legal aspects of 
demonstration,” meaning how to twist and 
exploit the law, taking advantage of every 
comma and clause in the Supreme Court 
decisions that they regard as their shield. 
They were skilled in doubletalk, ready to 
shout “military brutality” the moment one 
of the hard core took a poke at a soldier. 
They were always available to the many 
newsmen scattered among the demonstrators. 

Noticeably on the grasslands, too, was the 
total lack of any police. This could only have 
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been by tacit arrangement, for civilian and 
military police were everywhere else. The 
reds were master here, by Justice Depart- 
ment assent, Out of the side of my face, I 
noticed a photographer, with a husky body- 
guard, take my picture. He obviously was not 
taking news photos. Someone whom they 
said they recognized as a nazi was grabbed, 
and dragged out while red wardens deter- 
mined how much of a beating he could be 
given while being removed. Obviously, this 
was no healthy spot for an opponent of the 
reds, of any type. Lack of police protection 
available to anti-communists enabled the 
reds to present an impression of conformity. 
Indeed, permits for a patriotic counter-dem- 
onstration were not to be obtained. 


TACTICAL MANEUVERS SHOW TRAINING 


The reds demonstrated highly disciplined 
and experienced tactical command, They 
operated as a vanguard of a guerrilla force 
in an advance. They obviously benefited from 
a fifth column and an intelligence system. 
They knew at once whether a unit had been 
supplied bullets or not. One supposed news- 
man in my sight on the mall was exposed as 
a phony. The theft of a press pass presented 
no insurmountable problem. 

The performance at the top of the steps 
changed its character wth the arrival of the 
marchers. The red marshals relayed instruc- 
tions. A large section at the right of the 
stage—I know no better term to apply to the 
top of the plaza steps on the mall—was 
opened up for a contingent that came in 
military precision, carrying Red Cuban flags 
and posters glorifying Che Guevara. The 
tempo of the sporadic fighting became inten- 
sified, and a new unit of troops came up on 
the double, bayonets bared. 

The psychological strain imposed on these 
young soldiers was unprecedented in any 
demonstration in our land. This was no true 
demonstration; it was sophisticated, guer- 
rilla warfare, and to deal with it as anything 
else was as unfair to the soldiers as it was 
deceitful to the American people. A soldier 
would be picked as a target for a propaganda 
attack that would be unlike anything he had 
been taught. While he stood his ground, a 
young man or more frequently a girl would 
be sent up against him. I watched a girl until 
anger made me turn away, anger and a feel- 
ing of frustration for the heroic, young man, 
for it took heroism to resist this sort of mind 
attack. 

The girl would talk tenderly to him, coax- 
ingly, edging closer and closer to the bayonet, 
extending perhaps a flower. Her face would 
assume a look of agony, and she would bring 
the flower to the very tip of the bayonet, then 
try to leap backwards leaving it rest there. 
Her co-demonstrators would alternately join 
the pleading, shout epithets—or try to un- 
nerve the soldier by such remarks as, “Take 
her; she’s a virgin.” The flower just then 
would be exactly at the tip of the bayonet. 
The soldier had to stand rigidly. 

American soldiers should not be required 
to stand immobile while picket signs are 
brought up to their faces with some such 
reference as an obscenity attached to the 
President’s name. After all, he represents 
the Presidency as an office, our highest office 
and symbol of our government. They should 
not be asked, too, to stand immobile while 
the flag of the enemy that is killing their 
buddies is waved in their faces. No, troops 
need not be summoned to deal with such 
treasonable behavior. We have ample and 
ready police, but under Justice Department 
control, this all is brushed off as “eccentric 
behavior,” apparently just the play of chil- 
dren trying to attract attention. 

THE CURIOUS GAP IN OUR LINES 
The were now fairly filled with 
demonstrators. Still, the plaza steps re- 
mained the center of activity. The hard-core 
contingent was moved away, replaced by 
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other red elements. I detected a shift in 
emphasis, and moved over to the mall wall at 
the righ to watch. The Pentagon roof was a 
favored spot, I noticed, for top officers and 
high civilians. The sound arose of a detach- 
ment coming on the double, These reinforce- 
ments were brought to the far right, below 
the wall, where a rope barrier was quickly 
raised. 


This was in response to a shift by the de- 
monstrators to the right. Indeed, the in- 
structions, “to the right,” cried out by red 
marshals, was heard where I stood. The show 
continued non-stop on the plaza steps, al- 
though on a reduced scale, The main crowd 
began to collect to the right. I wondered how 
long this thin line of troops with their rope 
could hold out. Obviously, it could have been 
overrun at any moment, but bloodshed 
would have been unavoidable. The reds ob- 
viously were engaging in a deliberate ma- 
neuver, but what? Another detachment of 
soldiers, bayonets naked, came on the double, 
and stood behind the first line, In a test of 
strength, the military would dominate. Al- 
though we had allowed the situation to reach 
this critical point, the last thing we wanted 
was serious bloodshed, Did the red tacticians 
want a showdown in which they not only 
would be sure to fail in their announced 
objectives, but be demonstrably defeated? 
Did this fit their “psywar” aims? 

Obviously not, but just as obviously, this 
was some form of their manner of negoti- 
ating, or the implementation of a concluded, 
tacit negotiation. But what was happening 
now, in the massed red ranks, right up 
against the ropes? Were they fighting be- 
tween themselves? This is how it looked. At 
intervals, when the pressure against the ropes 
became too ominous, these fist fights broke 
out. Red wardens, against the ropes, took 
swings at any of their forces that made a dash 
to the ropes, as if to lead a push in this di- 
rection. The obvious orders were not to attack 
here. Yet the cries, to the right,” were un- 
mistakable. 

The detachment of hard-core reds carrying 
the Castro flags and the Guevara signs caught 
my eye; it was moving to the right, too, but 
not in front of the ropes. It was moving just 
beyond, where there was an open space. At 
once the tactics became plain. The red in- 
tent was to rush the mall at this point, where 
the incline was easiest to overrun, and where 
there were no barriers, neither U.S. marshals 
nor troops. 

I couldn’t believe it. This was just too raw. 
Surely, others saw the gap. The chap then 
with me exclaimed, “I know that tactic; I’ve 
seen it work in the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, when the communists 
were planning to break up a meeting or 
convert it into a melee.” The fellow at the 
other side of me looked up. Eagerly, I men- 
tioned this to him. He was speaking into a 
radio transmitter. I inquired who he was, 
and he said a Justice Department man. So it 
had to know, and it was in charge! I learned 
that a military man and a Justice Depart- 
ment agent alternated all down the mall 
walls. 

But how were orders transmitted? An op- 
erations room to the right of the entrance 
was occupied by the seconds in command to 
Clark and McNamara. A military officer on 
the mall—just one—communicated with the 
operations room, indirectly through a com- 
munications room interspersed between him 
and it. Obviously, important decision were 
up to Clark and McNamara, and by agree- 
ment, Clark was in authority. This was as 
strange a chain of command as that under 
which we are engaged in a no-win war in 
Asia. The system is the same. 

Time dragged on, as the reds methodically 
went about disposing their forces without 
impediment. The hole in our lines was as 
obvious as the nose on one's face. S 
suddenly broke out in front of the roped line. 
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A patriotic song, that brought a thrill to 
those who heard it on the mall. The singing 
was by the demonstrators pressing forward at 
this one sector. “Watch it!” my companion 
exclaimed. “They are doing it to lull us.” 
“Aren’t you being a bit panicky?” I asked 
but he was sure he was right. 

Suddenly, as if worked by a pushbutton, 
the group that had been singing sat down 
on the grass. “This is it,” the chap now in- 
sisted. I wasn’t so sure as he, but it was 
obvious to me that this was a maneuver of 
some sort. And why was that gap alone being 
left open? The hard-core group had been 
moved to the front of it. Red wardens were 
quietly moving demonstrators toward that 
spot. This convinced me that something was 
planned for there. Any moment, I expected 
to hear men on the double, and to see a 
detachment move into position to plug the 
hole. 

“GO, GO, co!“ - AND THEN IT HAPPENS 

This was hard to believe; it was just too 
obvious. It couldn’t be! Suddenly, shouts 
arose to the right, from the area of the fist 
fights to maintain control, the singing and 
the sitting. “Go! Go! Go!” A hubub filled the 
air, and actually sooner than it takes to write 
this paragraph, I saw a group of huskies 
racing up the mall, followed by hard-core 
revolutionaries, and just teen-age youths. I 
raced over, and saw the small vanguard sim- 
Ply shove the military guards aside at the 
Pentagon entrance, and rush into this symbol 
of America’s military might. The guards 
leaped forward and shut the heavy doors, too 
late! 

The reds had achieved their objective, the 
entry and symbolic “capture” of the Penta- 
gon, according to schedule. Their propaganda 
network around the world would do the rest. 

The mall was tightly packed with demon- 
strators. The doors opened and several of the 
invaders—or intruders, if you wish to belittle 
the significance of this incident—were shoved 
outside. Some apparently were being arrested. 
The troops elsewhere on the mall simply had 
been outflanked by this unsurprising sur- 
prise. A detachment of troops with bay- 
oneted rifles came through the door, captur- 
ing the steps, step by step. The demonstra- 
tors withdrew quickly. 

Would the troops continue past the bot- 
tom of the steps, to clear the mall? The dem- 
onstrators were pushing forward. The red 
monitors, their objectives attained, gave 
orders to halt the advance. I stood for pro- 
tection by a bush alongside the steps, in 
case there would be a clash, and then realized 
how silly this was. What protection would a 
bush give? The detachment, on reaching the 
bottom of the stairs, came to a halt. They 
filled every square foot of the steps; now that 
the horse was stolen, the barn door was being 
tightly shut. Our strategy was critically, 
suicidally wrong somewhere, If I were search- 
ing for symbols, this is what this fantastic 
battle of the Pentagon would symbolize for 
me. Heads should roll in our highest places 
symbolically, of course. 


HOSTILE RECEPTION AT THE JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Several days later, after interviewing oth- 
ers who had been involved, I phoned the 
Justice Department for an appointment. Ev- 
erywhere, so far, my reception had been 
pleasant, although formal. I was asked to 
call later. The next day, when I did, I was 
told that a rather long conference had been 
held on the subject, and it was decided that 
it would be better to wait a while, so data 
could be assembled and interpreted, “Please, 
I'd like to do my own interpreting,” I said. 
Finally, I asked if I might go to the press 
section to ask some simple questions. “Yes, 
if you insist,” I was told. 

What difference does it make exactly whom 
it was who received me? He was only obey- 
ing orders. The only decoration on the oth- 
erwise bare, white walls of his small press 
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office was a page ad for the Washington Post, 
taken from some magazine. The ad was clev- 
er enough, and quite significant: “No rule 
says that USIA appointees must read this 
newspaper .... [a photo of the Washing- 
ton Post] .... (but they all do).” Now I 
know what it is to feel like an enemy con- 
fronted by a government official. “We know 
your record; we've looked it up,” I was in- 
formed. From what I had seen, I well under- 
stood their attitude. 

I told him I would like some data on the 
mechanism by which the government han- 
dled the demonstrations, “The Pentagon is 
on federal property, so it fell under our ju- 
risdiction,” he answered, handing me a press 
statement. This gives you the law on this, 
he said I read the single page; all of the 
law it had was a recital of penalties, and the 
rest was the declaration that under our form 
of government, civilian authorities are in 
charge. He seemed surprised when I said I'd 
like to read the law, not a handout on it, 

Indeed, he became quite angry. Reporters 
nowadays apparently are supposed to take 
what they get. 


Mr. President, the other article to 
which I have referred, which was also 
written by Edward Hunter, is very in- 
teresting and is related to this subject. 
I shall now read that article, as follows: 

VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP IMPOSED 
(By Edward Hunter) 


A clearcut case of news suppression with 
clearcut ramifications that violate the prin- 
ciples of our free press has come out of the 
Lincoln Memorial and Pentagon demonstra- 
tions of Oct, 21 and 22, 1967, What makes this 
case unequivocal is that the news value of 
the incident was self-evident, yet the sup- 
pression was total—every newspaper, radio- 
television channel and news syndicate that 
covered the demonstrations failed to report 
on it. Yet there were no possible adverse ele- 
ments involved, such as libel, slander, bad 
taste or obscenity. 

The reasons given for the suppression were 
precisely those that have been recognized 
hitherto as contrary to the principles of a free 

ress. 
6 What happened was this. The sponsorship 
and planning for the weekend demonstrations 
made obvious that they were coordinated 
with the international communist movement. 

A number of concerned citizens in the 
national capital decided on their own to 
demonstrate their faith in their nation and 
in our free society, and to support this with 
incontrovertible evidence in documentation 
and in deed. They contacted the Rev. Richard 
Wurmbrand in Norway. He carries on his 
body the scars left by red tortures. He testi- 
fied under oath for the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee (“Communist Exploitation 
of Religion,” May 6, 1966, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 15 
cents), They found out he was flying to the 
United States for a speaking engagement in 
the South. A shift in dates was arranged, so 
he could participate in the nation’s capital 
as a living witness. 

“CHERRYPICKER” PROVIDED FOR WURMBRAND 

Something dramatically new was added to 
his appearance. A “cherrypicker” was hired. 
This is a truck with a crane that lifts up a 
basket in which a man can pick cherries, 
prune trees, repair overhead wiring, and now 
for the first time, serve as a pulpit. 

Youths and young women got together to 
design picket signs and posters, to express 
their patriotism and to provide a voice for 
the overwhelming body of students and other 
young Americans who were being misrepre- 
sented by the highly organized and well- 
financed pro-red complex. 

The Pentagon was contacted for photo- 
graphs showing the kinds of terror inflicted 
by the communists upon villagers and Amer- 
ican soldiers alike. Some samples, after long 
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persuasion, were obtained of typical atrocities, 
actually war crimes, and a simple, four-page 
leaflet was produced, The leaflet was pub- 
lished by Wilson C. Lucom, as the first such 
activity of his U.S. Anti-Communist Con- 
gress, Inc., which he has set up at 1221 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
with himself as president and Herbert Phil- 
brick, former F.B.I. agent in the Communist 
Party, as national director. 

On Oct. 21, the group of young people ap- 
peared on the grassy knoll at the side of the 
Lincoln Memorial, holding the picket signs 
aloft with inspiring affirmations and slogans, 
proudly displaying a large American flag. 
This was a clean and invigorating message 
that everyone saw. They demonstrated by 
their presence, too, that the few nazis who 
had showed up were totally unrepresentative 
of the opposition to the reds. This was a most 
important factor in their mission. They 
marched with heads held high across Memo- 
rial Bridge. Wurmbrand, who had arrived the 
day before, came with the “cherrypicker.” 


CAMERAMEN, NEWSMEN, GATHER ROUND THEM 


They proceeded to the Pentagon grounds 
where a crowd already had gathered. Imme- 
diately, they were surrounded by the so- 
called anti-war demonstrators who showed 
keen interest, especially in what Wurmbrand 
said. He went out among them, and then 
entered the truck, and was excitingly lifted 
above their heads. He spoke through a bull- 
horn, giving a prayer and then a sermon on 
behalf of those under communist persecu- 
tion. Dick Gregory, comedian, had come to 
this spot, too, and had started to speak. A 
number of the more virulent activists among 
the pro-red demonstrators were preparing to 
talk, too. They could not stand this compe- 
tion, and left, leaving the field to the coura- 
geous, young patriots. 

Newspaper reporters and cameramen gath- 
ered round the group, too, taking notes and 
interviewing Wurmbrand, in particular. 

Everyone concerned anticipated that surely 
some note of this would be taken by the 
press and over the air. So far as news values 
are concerned, there was no question that 
this was “a story.” Every newspaper was 
eagerly gone over that afternoon and the 
next day, and the radio and television pro- 
grams monitored. Not a line anywhere, not 
& word over any radio, not a moment on any 
television program! 

But to make this censorship more scan- 
dalous, they all reported opposition to the 
red demonstrators, crediting it only to the 
nazis. The only opposition to the symbolic 
“invasion” of the Pentagon, as presented by 
the press, was nazi. This was a lie, and con- 
formed to the impression that the commu- 
nist “psywar” operators wanted to give. 

A number of factors contribute to the 
clearcut character of this censorship issue. 
The press had ample advance knowledge. 
A press release even had been distributed. 
Betty Wolden, of N.B.C, news, phoned Lucom 
and asked if it were true that a counter- 
demonstration was planned, to include 
Wurmbrand, with Georgetown University 
students, and that a “cherrypicker” would be 
used. The word had gotten around! “Will you 
tell this story over N.B.C. news?” she asked. 
A telecast appointment was set for 4 p.m. 
the same day, Friday, Oct. 20, to include both 
Lucom and Philbrick. 

About five minutes before 4 p.m., N.B.C. 
phoned and cancelled the interview because 
our camera has broken.” As if N.B.C. had 
only one camera! 

In a conversation with William Monroe, 
N.B.C.’s Washington bureau chief, on Oct, 24, 
he was asked if, for example, he would con- 
sider it news if in the midst of the Pentagon 
demonstrations, a clergyman were lifted 
above the crowd, to pray for peace and the 
victims of communism everywhere, and had 
bared red-inflicted scars on his body. Cer- 
tainly this would have been newsworthy, he 
replied. When told this was exactly what 
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happened, and it was not reported, he said 
he could not believe it, but would investi- 
gate. 

When phoned later, he said his staff knew 
nothing of the affair, and that anyway, it 
would have been impossible to get a “cherry- 
picker” onto the Pentagon grounds. He was 
informed it had happened at the north park- 
ing lot, where a rally was held under a permit 
given the reds. When he still expressed dis- 
belief, he was offered photos to prove it. He 
refused to see them, saying it was no longer 
news,” 


REAL REASON FOR THE CENSORSHIP 


In one of the later conversations over the 
phone, Monroe is quoted as declaring that 
N.B.C. would have been criticized by the 
leaders of the demonstration if it allowed at- 
tention to be focused on a counter-demon- 
stration, particularly anti-communist. 

Yet these same press channels go out of 
their way at practically every patriotic or 
anti-communist parade or demonstration to 
give a big play to red hecklers, or to focus 
attention upon one or several unwelcome 
pro-nazis who had pushed their way into the 
foreground. I doubt if there is anyone who 
cannot confirm this double standard from 
his or her own observation. 

N. B. C. and Monroe, who is regarded highly 
by his colleagues, are mentioned here only to 
illustrate a dangerous state of affairs into 
which our channels of communications have 
fallen. Any of the other networks and bu- 
reau chiefs could have provided the same 
sort of specifics, for this is a prevalent situa- 
tion. 

What this discloses is a sickness in the press 
generally, a double standard on news values, 
and a conditioning of staffs in an anti-anti- 
communist propaganda climate at a time 
when Moscow and Peking, operating presently 
through Hanol, are heating up “psywar” pres- 
sures against the United States. The ultimate 
aim is to set us up for a fall before we wake 
up as a nation. This is what gives this censor- 
ship its crucial, life-or-death character. 

News judgment is one thing, but what was 
equated in this case with balanced, objective 
selection of news was censorship. No journal- 
ist has the right to use editorial judgment to 
suppress a newsworthy story because it con- 
flicts with what the sponsors of some affair 
desires. Here we find American news channels 
adopting the approach voluntarily of the con- 
trolled press of totalitarian countries. 

Our communications channels, softened up 
in the anti-anticommunist propaganda 
climate, has fallen into this red trap. Actu- 
ally, they did not fall into the trap; they 
walked into it. Failure to report the impor- 
tant and inspiring counter-demonstrations 
of Oct. 21 was a matter of omission and selec- 
tivity of the news in a form indistinguishable 
from censorship, all the more sinister because 
it was “voluntary.” 

Actually, the proper term is conditioned; 
it is voluntary only in the doublethink of 
Marxist dialectical materialism, as a con- 
trolled or conditioned Pavlovian reaction. 
This is what is most sinister about it. 

Good and patriotic newspapermen are 
trapped this way by the pressures of “news 
management” and pro-red influences. This 
disorientation endangers national security 
and threatens the foundations of our free so- 
ciety. This being so, the press itself should 
set up a procedure to re-examine its basic 
principles, with one, primary objective. This 
is to return to objective reporting, so the 
voting public and Congress may acquire the 
untarnished information needed for the 
maintenance of a free society. 


Now, Mr. President, those were the 
articles written by Mr. Edward Hunter, 
the author of his book entitled “Brain- 
W. . from his personal report. 
What I have related is not what someone 
told him. He was there. He was at the 
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Lincoln Memorial. He was at the Penta- 
gon. He saw with his own eyes what hap- 
pened. He reported it. I see nothing in 
the papers anywhere about it. It will be 
interesting now to see if any newspaper 
does carry an account of what Mr. 
Hunter saw. 

Again I say that Mr. Hunter is one of 
the best informed men in the United 
States and in the world on the subject of 
communism. He is an expert on Com- 
munist tactics and maneuvers. Mr. 
Hunter lived in China for a long period 
of years. He knows communism first 
hand. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIZABETH OSTH’S COMMENTARIES 
ON THE NEW LEFT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
October 12, 1967, my distinguished col- 
league from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
spoke at length on the origins of the so- 
called New Left and its recent activities. 
A valuable supplement to his speech has 
been broadcast in my own State over the 
facilities of WDIX, Orangeburg. This 
broadcast was entitled More Bang for a 
Buck,” and was delivered by a distin- 
guished observer of the radical scene, 
Elizabeth Osth. Mrs. Osth is a formidable 
and devastating analyst of leftwing 
causes. She has been dissecting their per- 
sonalities and activities for many years, 
and is known as a cautious researcher 
who studies firsthand source material to 
get her information. I am proud that 
WDIX includes her weekly program in 
its courageous and thought-provoking 
schedule. 

Mrs. Osth shows that the origins of the 
present New Left lie in position papers 
prepared by the Institute for Policy 
Studies, a nonprofit institution main- 
tained by tax-free foundation grants. In 
other words, tax exemption is being used 
to support revolution. 

I want to repeat that, by giving a tax 
exemption to an organization like the 
Institute for Policy Studies, our Govern- 
ment is allowing tax exemptions to sup- 
port revolution. 

Mrs. Osth quotes from unpublished 
policy papers to show how many so- 
called respectable foundations are fo- 
menting hate and revolution. 

Mrs. Osth also prepared another 
broadcast for WDIX, which was broad- 
cast on December 3, and it shows yet an- 
other facet of this backstage plan to un- 
dermine peaceful society. In this broad- 
cast she quotes from a strange document 
entitled “A Call To Resist Illegitimate 
Authority,” and gives background on 
some of the signers. Her analysis shows 
the tie-in of this document with the 
overall goals of the “New Left.” 

I feel that both of these broadcasts 
are so informative and so helpful that 
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I should like for my fellow Senators to 
have the benefit of them; therefore, I 
wish to present them to the Senate at 
this time. 
As I have stated, the first is entitled 
“More Bang for a Buck”: 
More BANG FOR A BUCK 


In his outstanding October 12, 1967 Sen- 
ate speech, James O. Eastland said the Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics grew out 
of a meeting of militant leftwing leaders at 
Santa Barbara, California in August of 1965, 
which was hosted and partially subsidized by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions. Then he traced New Politics his- 
tory next to the Institute for Policy Studies 
in Washington, a tax-free center run by 
Arthur Waskow, where control of organiza- 
tional activity in connection with the Na- 
tional Conference for New Politics was trans- 
ferred, However, the Senator might also have 
linked the whole scheme for what purports 
to be New Politics to even earlier occasions. 
For in March of 1964 a “Working Paper for 
the Organizing Committee of (what was then 
being called) National Coalition for a New 
Congress” was mailed to interested activists. 
“A Summary Updating Statement” on “The 
NCNC Proposal” was issued in April 1964, the 
very next month. The March paper was pre- 
pared by Arthur I. Waskow, David T, Bazelon 
and Stanley L. Newman. The April 25-page 
Statement was mailed out by Waskow but 
was written by David T. Bazelon. 

The National Conference for New Politics 
uses the initials NCNP which are very similar 
to the initials NCNC used originally in plan- 
ning New Politics, then under the title of 
National Coalition for a New Congress. 

Where Bazelon, Waskow and Newman con- 
ceived of the plan in the first place is any- 
body’s guess, but their proposals fall directly 
in line with what we now know of as the 
National Conference for New Politics, We all 
witnessed its culmination of TV with horror 
during the Labor Day week activities—that 
conglomeration of gutter-types merged to- 
gether at a hotel in Chicago. 

As early as 1963 Arthur Waskow was a 
Trustee of the Washington-based Institute 
for Policy Studies. Therefore it stands to rea- 
son that the first proposals for what was 
originally called National Coalition for a New 
Congress, mailed out in early 1964, were pre- 
pared while Waskow was already wearing his 
IPS hat. 

In speaking about the National Confer- 
ence for New Politics and a number of af- 
filiated individuals and groups, Senator 
Eastland pointed out that, “Their efforts 
are not uncoordinated. On the contrary, they 
are very well coordinated, indeed; in part 
openly coordinated, and to a much greater 
degree, secretly coordinated.” 

We find that statement is completely true 
when we look at yet another report issued 
by Arthur Waskow on December 20, 1965, 
Here, he was summarizing to those who at- 
tended, and others unable to attend, a “Con- 
ference on Strengthening The New Politics,” 
held at the Shoreham Hotel on Washington 
on November 28, 1965. He discussed Press 
coverage in general” at the Conference. He 
wrote, “Those who were at the Shoreham 
meeting hoped to be able to talk in reason- 
able privacy about the issues of American 
politics over the next few years: where are 
we, where should we liberals and ‘move- 
ment’ people be going? We hope that all who 
receive this summary will respect their wish, 
and will join this conversation on the as- 
sumption that no sensible conversation can 
be carried on in a goldfish bowl.” 

So even that conference could be labeled 
“secret,” except somehow or other the papers 
from its revealing conversations and discus- 
sions fell into my hands shortly after the 
occasion took place. 

Another statement made by Senator East- 
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land in his largely unpublicized speech was 
this one: “The most obvious thread which 
binds these forces together is the guidance 
and support which they receive from the 
world Communist conspiracy.” 

Eastland added, “In the whole widespread 
gamut of their activities, mutually helpful 
one to another, these organizations are op- 
erating today in furtherance of the basic 
Communist purpose of overthrowing the 
Government of the United States.” 

This background information is important 
because in order to operate, to publish plans, 
to hold their secret conferences and to do 
their research, it should be understood that 
Arthur Waskow and his Institute for Policy 
Studies must have funds. In its annual re- 
ports the Institute has stated that it “is a 
tax-exempt educational institution, and con- 
tributions to it are tax-deductible under 
Federal law.” It has published the names 
of numerous private foundations which have 
supported the Institute in the past. 

But now, late in 1967, after the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies has been exposed 
as one of the centers operating today in fur- 
therance of the basic Communist purpose of 
overthrowing the Government of the United 
States, one would think foundations would 
cease to support it financially, and that its 
tax-exempt status would be removed by the 
proper agency of government. After all, Was- 
kow’s definition of an “educational institu- 
tion” and the established definition of an 
“educational institution” are two very differ- 
ent cups of tea indeed. 

Such, however, is not the case. The Sep- 
tember, 1967 issue of Foundation News re- 
ports on page 107 that the Field Foundation 
has recently granted $15,000 to the Institute 
for Policy Studies in Washington, D.C. for 
what is called “general support.” 

Then we remember that Senator Eastland 
explained that the original meeting, so far 
as he knew, was hosted and partially sub- 
sidized by the tax-free Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions toward the crea- 
tion of New Politics. So it is pertinent to see 
on the same page of Foundation News that 
the Cudahy Fund has recently granted that 
Center $10,000, 

Until these free-flowing funds supporting 
rebellion leading to outright revolution are 
dried up, we will continue to see increasing 
tactics of disruption and new phases of in- 
surrection among what Waskow and others 
involved call “movement people.” One of the 
more recent such activities involved one 
Judith Coburn of the Institute for Policy 
Studies attending the November 11-12, 1967 
Chicago Conference on the Military and the 
University. (1) One purpose of that Con- 
ference was to facilitate the development 
of new strategies and tactics for confront- 
ing campus military and counter-insurgency 
research.“ In other words, to disrupt impor- 
tant military research in Universities so nec- 
essary to United States security. 

The original plan put forth by Arthur 
Waskow and his co-workers in early 1964 
called for a National Coalition for A New 
Congress. The idea was that if a coalition of 
“movement people” coordinated their activi- 
ties and provided a bank by “tithing” $100 
a year each or 1% of their annual incomes 
(which ever was smaller), the complexion of 
the House of Representatives could be 
changed in favor of men who would sanc- 
tion the insurrection we now see running 
rampant among black power people, peace- 
niks and radical or rs today. It was 
planned to accomplish this from the grass 
roots level upward. Once accomplished, 
Waskow then planned to change the Sen- 
ate, and next, the Presidency. As they 
quaintly put it, they could get “More Bang 
for a Buck.” 

The April 1964 updated Summary said, 
“In an earlier revolution, the slogans were— 
‘Peace, bread and land,’ and ‘All power to the 
Soviets!’ For our politer local revolution, 
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the slogans will be—‘Peace, jobs and free- 
dom,’ and ‘Everything for the kids!“ 

If that isn’t admission that the final aims 
of the present “revolution” may be equated 
with the Bolshevik Revolution, then what is 
it? 

In April 1964 the then National Coalition 
for a New Congress existed as a non-profit 
membership corporation under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. It was purposely 
left a shell until negotiations among leaders 
of the sundry movement groups could be 
consulted. The original “stand-in directors” 
were the Rev. Walter Fauntroy, Pastor of 
the New Bethel Baptist Church and Wash- 
ington Bureau Director of Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Stanley L. Newman, then a legisla- 
tive assistant to one of the most radical-left 
Congressmen, and Arthur I. Waskow, who at 
that time was merely listed as an author of 
books and articles concerning military affairs 
and civil rights. The “stand-in board” direct- 
ed the then officers of the corporation who 
were Stanley L. Newman, Executive Director, 
Robert N. Hausman, Secretary and General 
Counsel and Carolyn Nichols, Treasurer. 

These people looked forward to the estab- 
lishment of an organizing committee to un- 
dertake planning, organizing, word-spreading 
and additional solicitation of funds and other 
resources. They were already attempting to 
establish informal groups of what they called 
civil rights activists, labor people, peaceniks, 
reformers, active students as well as profes- 
sionally helpful gatherings of advertising 
men, lawyers, psychiatrists, academics, free- 
lance intellectuals, show business people, 
professional politicians and others. They were 
also arranging for NO and CORE to go in 
and agitate the Negro community” in order 
to get people registered to bring 
Negro elements together with liberal whites 
and to select what they referred to as a 
thoughtful Negro as a candidate for office. 
They did not want what they called a ghetto- 
machine candidate or another educated white 
man, but a “valuable, dynamic Negro who 
would honor his white constituency as and 
while he spoke and acted for his angry, de- 
prived brethren.” “Yes,” it says in this April 
1964 updating summary statement, “We shall 
overcome.” 

Waskow, in his Working Paper of March 
1964 was ecstatic about the “long antici- 
pated congressional reapportionment deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court” which, he said, 
presented movement people with the most 
immediate opportunity since the great days 
of the New Deal. 

At the time the Workings Papers were writ- 
ten the Vietnam War was not the issue it has 
now become. Fewer Americans were being 
drafted so Waskow and company were still 
using the old propaganda pitches of dis- 
armament so we won't all be killed by “the 
bomb,“ detente between East and West, guar- 
anteed annual income and so on. The in- 
creased activity in Vietnam has played right 
into the hands of Waskow because it pro- 
vided the issue needed to form the coalition 
between civil rights activists and peaceniks— 
a coalition most ardently desired and dis- 
cussed in both Working Papers and at the 
Shoreham Conference in November of 1965. 

Among the activists for disorder at the 
Shoreham Conference were people from SDS, 
SNCC, Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, 
Massachusetts PAXSANE, N.Y. Reform Demo- 
erats, Inter-University Committee for De- 
bate on Foreign Policy, Chicago Committee 
for Independent Political Action, N.X. 
CIPA, Stokes campaign in Cleveland, Detroit 
Wednesday Evening Club, Oregon teach-in 
movement, Brotherhood of Teamsters, In- 
dustrial Union Dept. of AFL-CIO and many 
others. 

So it was from the original Waskow Work- 
ing Papers, to the Shoreham Conference, then 
onward to the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions and next to the In- 
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stitute for Policy Studies that the National 
Conference for New Politics evolved. 

Congress must act to stop the flow of tax- 
free funds to such planning centers operat- 
ing toward the overthrow of the United 
States Government. 


Mr. President, the other article by Eliz- 
abeth Osth, the researcher and analyst, 
which was broadcast over WDI radio 
station, Orangeburg, S.C., December 3, 
1967, is entitled “A Call To Resiss Illegit- 
imate Authority.” I believe the article 
will be of great interest to my colleagues, 
and I should like to present it to them: 
A Catt To Resist ILLEGITIMATE AUTHORITY 


The October 7, 1967 issue of the New Re- 
public magazine published an advertisement 
financed by a radical-left assemblage issuing 
“A Call To Resist Illegitimate Authority.” 
Their pitch is that because Congress has 
not declared war in Vietnam, it is therefore 
unconstitutional and illegal to conduct that 
war and to draft men to fight it. 

Stating fallacious reasons for what they 
call the illegality of U.S. participation in the 
war in Vietnam, the signers of the Call to 
Resist Illegitimate Authority state that it is 
therefore a legal right and a moral duty of 
every free man to exert every effort to end 
this war, to avoid collusion with it, and to 
encourage others to do the same. They be- 
lieve that various forms of resistance on the 
part of men drafted to service and those eli- 
gible to be drafted are “courageous” and 
“Justified.” Such resistance includes going 
AWOL applying for conscientious objector 
status, not on religious grounds, but because 
of objection to what is termed “American 
aggression in Vietnam,” and outright refusal 
to be inducted. 

To the end that more young men may help 
the Communist enemy by such activity the 
signers of the Call stated unequivocally that 
they “will continue to lend (their) 9 
to those who undertake resistance to this 
war. (They) will raise funds to organize 
draft resistance unions, to supply legal de- 
fense and bail, to support families and other- 
wise aid resistance to the war in whatever 
ways May seem appropriate.” 

The signers state they believe their actions 
will be legal and that they should not “Shrink 
from fulfilling (their) responsibilities to the 
youth whom many of (them) teach... 
(and) to the ancient traditions of religion 
and philosophy which (they) strive to pre- 
serve in this generation.” 

Since many signers are professors teaching 
youth today, is it any wonder their students 
have been mentally prepared to aid the 
enemy? These same signers, professors, writ- 
ers, clergymen and others, say finally, “we 
call upon the universities to fulfill their mis- 
sion of enlightenment and religious orga- 
nizations to honor their heritage of brother- 
hood. Now is the time to resist.” 

There is little use in dredging up the rea- 
sons why we have come to such a pass in 
this country that professors, clergymen and 
others are led to take part in activity that 
falls under one definition of the word, sub- 
version—for it is subversive of United States 
efforts to quell the Red tide. But it is inter- 
esting to note that as long ago as 1931 Edwin 
Marshall Hadley wrote this, regarding higher 
education, in a powerful little book called 
T. N. T. “It is better to keep young Americans 
home. Maybe they may miss a little science, 
a little smattering of this or that but, at 
least, we shall keep them better Americans 
and happier and sounder ciizens.” Mr. Hadley 
said 36 years ago that the crux of the whole 
educational muddle is just this—these tax 
supported, tax-exempt, and endowed schools 
are teaching things diametrically opposed to 
what the parents of the students stand for. 
He explained that America was spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars yearly for ed- 
ucation and while paying for loyalty was 
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getting disloyalty; while paying for Patriotic 
Nationalism, was getting a sickly Interna- 
tionalism; while paying for culture was 
getting the manners of the gutter; while 
paying for respect for the institution of the 
home, was getting an advocacy of free love 
and companionate marriage; while paying 
for the support of our republic and its con- 
stitution, was getting a nauseous dose of 
Red propaganda calculated to overthrow our 
Republic and nullify our Constitution. 

Mr. Hadley wrote in 1931 that radical mi- 
norities in our faculties were allowed to rule 
the roost because they were organized and 
vocal while the cultured majority in the 
faculties were unorganized and silent. The 
same situation obtains today. Remember too, 
students taught by radicals in 1931 are to- 
day the teachers and clergymen of the pres- 
ent generation. This has been allowed to go 
on for so long that we have an entire gen- 
eration of radicals and neutrals who see 
nothing better in our form of government 
than in collectivist forms. They have studied 
comparative politics and comparative reli- 
gion until clever teachers and inaccurate 
textbooks have led them to believe all reli- 
gions and all governments are good, and the 
only question is which form a person or a 
people prefer in a given locality. Truly, the 
scum has risen to the top! 

An Associated Press dispatch appearing na- 
tionwide on October 3, 1967, told about the 
Call to Resist Illegitimate Authority. Among 
the 320 signers were 35 clergymen. The news 
article plainly stated that the Selective Serv- 
ice law makes it illegal for anyone to abet, 
aid or counsel men to refuse the draft, but 
the Rev. William S. Coffin, Jr., chaplain at 
Yale University, said if the protest worked 
federal agents would have to enter the 
churches and synagogues to arrest draft re- 
sisters. He added that the clergymen would 
have to be arrested too. The dispatch further 
stated that this group of 320 was partially 
behind the civil disobedience in 8 cities be- 
ginning October 16th and that draft-age men 
in the San Francisco Bay area would try on 
October 17th to disrupt indefinitely the Oak- 
land Induction Center. That is now history 
and we saw on television the results of the 
rebellious demonstration. According to the 
dispatch the same 320 were involved in plans 
for the October 20th turning over of draft 
cards to the attorney general in Washington. 
That is also now history. 

Let’s look at a few of the 320 signers to the 
Call to Resist Illegitimate Authority. Among 
those who are working for the tax-exempt 
radical left Institute for Policy Studies in 
Washington, D.C. are Richard J, Barnet, a 
trustee, Arthur Waskow, and Marcus Raskin, 
another trustee. Raskin, a consultant for the 
notorious Liberal Papers, had been a Kennedy 
appointee to the National Security Council 
and he even turned up at Geneva in the 
spring of 1962 as an adviser to the U.S. dis- 
armament delegation in its talks with Mos- 
cow. Now he calls for hiding draft resisters, 
aiding and abetting them. 

Then there is Inge Powell Bell, a white 
woman who studied in East Germany. In No- 
vember of 1965, according to the authorita- 
tive Tocsin, she was teaching with her negro 
husband at the Irvine campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. Inge was also a sponsor of 
the Spring Mobilization Committee, the fore- 
runner of the recent October March on the 
Pentagon. 

Next we might mention W. H. (Ping) Perry 
and Hallock Hoffman, both involved at the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, a tax-exempt leftwing propaganda set- 
up which held a conference in 1965 leading to 
the New Politics Convention in Chicago this 
past Labor Day week. 

On any of these lists comprising indi- 
viduals whose tendencies range from social- 
ist to out and out Communist, the name 
of Otto Nathan is always an intriguing ad- 
dition, He appears on this list. The Depart- 
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ment of State charged in 1955, when it de- 
nied him a passport, that he had been a 
member of the Communist Party in Ger- 
many before coming here in 1933. It also 
charged him with consistent and prolonged 
adherence to the Communist Party line on a 
variety of issues and through shifts and 
changes of that line during a period of many 
years and said that he had been closely as- 
sociated with known Communists and had 
been in contact with oficials of Iron Cur- 
tain embassies in the United States. He was 
fired as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the then planned Brandeis University on 
the charge that he had tried to give the 
university a radical, political orientation. He 
visited Red Poland in 1948 where he granted 
an interview to a magazine which was the 
Official propaganda publication of the Polish 
Communist Government. His interview in- 
cluded high praise for the accmplishments 
of the Communist Polish regime. Since then 
he has been associated with numerous Com- 
munist front organizations, and has lectured 
on various phases of Marxist economics as 
applied to the United States, in appear- 
ances at Communist Party-endorsed institu- 
tions, sharing the platform with open Com- 
munist Party officials.’ 

The signing of the Call to Resist Ilegiti- 
mate Authority is part and parcel of the 
Communist goal to disrupt the legitimate 
work of government agencies and lay the 
groundwork for open revolt. While many 
believe if the Selective Service is to draft 
men to fight in Vietnam, that war should be 
conducted toward complete victory against 
Communism, instead of merely restraining 
the enemy, at the same time no law-abiding 
citizen sanctions draft resistance as advo- 
cated in The Call which merely aids and 
abets the enemy. Congress must overrule 
Supreme Court decisions beneficial to Marx- 
ism so legal action can eradicate treason. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 320. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to release certain use restrictions 
on a tract of land in the State of North Caro- 
lina in order that such land may be used 
in connection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes; 

S. 343. An act to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the “Patrick V. Me- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the State of Michigan from 1955 
to 1966; and 

S. 2195. An act to amend the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12638) to au- 
thorize the exchange of certain vessels 
for conversion and operation in unsub- 
sidized service between the west coast 
= the United States and the territory of 

uam. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 


1May 3, 1961 Congressional Record, docu- 
mented speech by ex-Congressman Donald 
Bruce, 
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mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocations of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance in schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disas- 
ter; and for other purposes. 

Mr. METCALF., Mr. President, H.R. 
7819 includes the proposals of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] and me to help local 
school districts rebuild, repair, and oper- 
ate schools destroyed by fire, flood, or 
other disaster not sufficiently large to 
qualify for the aid which would come 
with the presidential disaster area proc- 
lamation under present law. 

Our proposals took the form of two 
bills. They are S. 1253, introduced on 
March 13, 1967, and the subject of dis- 
cussion beginning in volume 113, part 1, 
page 6384 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, and S. 1374, introduced on 
March 23, 1967, when the senior Senator 
from Montana spoke, in vol- 
ume 113, part 1, page 7882 of the RECORD. 

S. 1253 would amend Public Law 815, 
under which taxes collected at the Fed- 
eral level go directly to local districts to 
help build schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities. Public Law 815 now 
includes a section under which schools 
can be replaced in major disaster areas. 
We propose to extend that provision to 
authorize loans to help replace or repair 
individual schools, damaged or destroyed 
by natural disaster or malicious action. 

S. 1374 would amend Public Law 874, 
under which Federal aid goes directly to 
local districts for the operation of schools 
in the so-called Federal impact areas. We 
would amend it to provide Federal grants 
to districts operating individual schools 
destroyed or badly damaged. 

The construction loans would be re- 
paid. The grants, diminishing over a pe- 
riod of 5 years following the “pinpoint 
disaster,” would not. 

At all levels of government—local, 
State and Federal—we share a respon- 
sibility for the education upon which 
democracy rests. We meet that respon- 
sibility in many ways. We have State 
equalization programs, which spread the 
costs of education among local school 
districts, some of which have larger tax 
bases than others. And we have Federal 
programs aimed at guaranteeing to all 
American youngsters an equal opportu- 
nity for educational excellence. 

One of these programs—Public Law 
815, 81st Congress—helps local school 
districts replace and rebuild schools in 
areas proclaimed by the President to be 
disaster areas at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of the State. Another—Public Law 
874, 81st Congress—helps operate schools 
in presidentially proclaimed disaster 
areas. In this way, we meet our respon- 
sibility for education in broad areas hit 
by a flood, a tornado, a hurricane or 
other major disaster. 

But there is no comparable program 
available for the loss of or damage to an 
individual school, “pinpoint disaster” to 
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the students and the school district. That 
is the purpose of this section. 

To a student, the loss of his school is 
a disaster—whether or not that loss can 
be so classified under existing legisla- 
tion. He must go to class in makeshift 
classrooms, with little or no equipment, 
sometimes without even textbooks. This 
situation may go on for months, even 
years, while insurance is collected, plans 
and specifications are prepared, bids 
called for, contracts let, and a new school 
is built or the old one is repaired. Dur- 
ing this period, students at that school 
are being educationally shortchanged. 

With the great mobility of population 
in the United States, we can no longer 
refer to this as a local problem. Com- 
pletely apart from the humanitarian 
reasons that we simply must do every- 
thing we can to educate our children, it 
must be noted that the youngster, educa- 
tionally shortchanged in one area, will 
become a worker and citizen of another 
area, 

The effect on the youngster is one 
problem. Another is that facing the dis- 
trict which operates the school. The in- 
surance carried on most of the schools 
with which I am familiar is a percentage 
of the average valuation of the plant. 
Seldom, if ever, is it enough to replace 
the structure. And frequently the dis- 
trict is at or near statutory or constitu- 
tional bonded debt ceilings which pre- 
vent residents of the local district from 
bonding themselves for enough money to 
replace their school. 

The problem was pinpointed early 
this spring in Wolf Point, Mont. There 
fire completely destroyed the high school 
operated by School District 45 of Roose- 
velt County. Some 470 youngsters were 
going to the school, built in 1952 at a cost 
of $1 million. 

The most recent estimate is that is will 
cost $2 million to replace the structure. 
Bids have been called for and will be 
opened next month. The district collected 
$890,000 on its insurance. Not long before 
the fire, the residents of the district had 
voted a $530,000 bond issue to add 10 
classrooms to the existing school. That 
money also is available for rebuilding. In 
addition, residents of the district recently 
voted to bond themselves an additional 
$320,000, which would bring them up to 
their constitutional debt ceiling. So the 
district has $1,740,000, or an estimated 
$260,000 less than it would need to re- 
place the structure which burned—with 
no provision for the needed enlargement. 

This is neither an isolated nor an un- 
usual case. When my office called the Of- 
fice of Education early in March to dis- 
cuss the situation, we were told that this 
was the third such case in a week. Fire, 
tornadoes, and other storms, and mali- 
cious actions regularly damage or destroy 
school buildings across the Nation. 

While working on this legislation, I 
asked Montana’s chief State school of- 
ficer, Miss Harriet Miller, for a report on 
the number of schools in Montana which 
had been seriously damaged by fire in 
the past 5 years. She reported that be- 
tween August 1962 and April of 1967, 
there were seven very serious“ school 
fires in Montana. They destroyed fa- 
cilities housing nearly 1,000 students. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
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port of the Montana State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, April 26, 1967. 
Re School fires since August 1962. 
To: Senator LEE METCALF, 
From: Harriet Miller. 

There have been seven very serious school 
fires since August 1962. Of the seven fires, 
three have been in school districts with a 
federal impact. 

As you are aware, the federal government 
does not consider the federal impact pupil 
who has been displaced by a disaster in de- 
termining the eligibility of the fire stricken 
school district. Under P.L. 815, only the fed- 
eral impact pupil increase over a two year 
period may be considered to determine eligi- 
bility. Thus, financial assistance for recon- 
struction because of a disaster is not avail- 
able under P.L. 815. It is only available by 
reason of an increase in federal impact 
pupils. 

In addition to a pupil increase, the school 
district must show a financial inability to 
reconstruct its facilities. In determining 
such an inability, the insurance settlement 
proceeds and remaining bond capacity are 
considered. 

One problem which always arises in a dis- 
aster, such as a fire, is the length of time 
necessary to arrive at a settlement with the 
insurance company. In the majority of fires, 
the school district has been required to 
Bpend a considerable amount of time and 
effort in this endeavor. 

In addition to fire damage to schools, the 
flood in 1964 damaged or destroyed at least 
three schools—one building in Great Falls; 
Heart Butte, Pondera County; and Ever- 
green, Flathead County. All were covered by 
the federal disaster financing. 

The fires are as follows: 

A. Arlee School District No. 8J, Lake 
County. 

An August 30, 1962, fire completely de- 
stroyed the Arlee High School and a portion 
of the elementary facilities. The destruction 
of the high school facilities displaced 88 high 
school pupils and caused an overcrowded 
condition in the elementary school. 

Since the Arlee School District has a high 
concentration of Flathead Indians and they 
had received P.L. 874 funds, an application 
was made under P.L. 815 funds for the ele- 
mentary district and for the high school dis- 
trict. The elementary application resulted in 
an entitlement of $10,184 for a construction 
project of $69,575 for four classrooms. The 
high school application was denied because 
there was too small an increase in federal 
impact pupils and financing was available at 
the local level (insurance settlement and 
bonding.) 

B. Box Elder District No. 13, Hill County. 

On April 23, 1964, a fire completely de- 
stroyed the high school facilities at Box 
Elder, displacing 54 high school pupils. 

This district has a high concentration of 
Rocky Boy Indians and was a P.L. 874 appli- 
cant. A P.L. 815 application was made and 
was denied because the federal impact pupil 
increase requirement was not met and the 
building funds available from bonding capac- 
ity and insurance amounted to too much. 

C. Sumatra School District No. 33, Rose- 
bud County. 

In December 1964, the school facilities of 
the Sumatra School District burned to the 
ground. The enrollment at that time was 8 
elementary pupils and 13 high school pupils. 

The school district was not an eligible dis- 
trict and did not apply for P.L. 815. The hous- 
ing problem was solved by moving the facil- 
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ities to the abandoned Ingomar high school 
building. 

D. Florence-Carlton School District No. 
15-6, Ravalli County. 

During the latter part of the 1964-65 school 
year, the high school facilities at Florence- 
Carlton were destroyed by fire. The educa- 
tional facilities had accommodated 64 high 
school pupils. 

This school district was not an eligible dis- 
trict (P.L. 874 or 815) and funds were raised 
through the insurance settlement and bond- 


g. 

E. Dawson County High School District. 

During the fall of 1965, the Dawson County 
Junior College facilities which were located 
in the high school building in Glendive 
(Dawson County High School) were de- 
stroyed. Facilities for over 100 full and part- 
time junior college students were affected. 

The federal government did participate in 
the construction of replacement and addi- 
tional facilities through the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act. However, this federal par- 
ticipation was not due to the destruction of 
facilities by fire. 

F. Baker School District No. 12, Fallon 
County. 

This past fall an elementary school in 
Baker housing 159 pupils was destroyed by 
fire. 

The reconstruction of this school will have 
to be accomplished through the insurance 
settlement proceeds and/or bonding since 
the district is not eligible for federal impact 
funds. 

G. Wolf Point School District No. 45, 
Roosevelt County. 

On March 4, 1967, the Wolf Point High 
School was completely destroyed by fire. This 
fire displaced 470 high school pupils. 

Wolf Point School District is a federally 
impacted area. 

This disaster pin-pointed the problem for 
which you are seeking a solution. 


Mr. METCALF. I then turned to the 
US. Office of Education for information. 
While the report was less than I would 
consider adequate from the agency we 
charge with collecting educational statis- 
tics for us, it documented the fact that 
we are dealing with a national problem. 

During the 1966-67 school year, in- 
complete statistics showed that fire did 
damage in excess of $250,000 each to 17 
schools in 15 States. The total loss for 
these 17 buildings was more than $8 mil- 
lion, and it is estimated that the school 
facilities housed more than 8,000 stu- 
dents. 

New Jersey and Oregon had two each 
of these fires. Other States with one each 
were Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Iowa, Georgia, Ohio, North Dakota, Mas- 
sachusetts, Hawaii, Minnesota, Florida, 
Washington, and Pennsylvania. 

These statistics are woefully inade- 
quate, because, as the Office of Educa- 
tion reported to me— 

This Office does not collect data regarding 
damage to school facilities caused by fire 
or other catastrophes, and it was necessary 
to review outside sources. We found very 
little data available from any source re- 
garding damage to school facilities by fire, 
flood, wind, etc., except those reported in 
major disaster areas. 


The agency then explained that the 
information furnished me came from a 
listing maintained by the National Fire 
Protection Association and reported in 
the May issue of their magazine, Fire 
Journal, 

The Office of Education informed me 
that the National Fire Protection As- 
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sociation has “limited their data collec- 

tions” and that 1963 was the last year for 

which the association compiled figures 
for all school fires. 

In the 1963 school year, school prop- 
erty losses to fire alone amounted to 
$32,800,000 in 4,500 fires. These figures 
averaged 12 fires per day, with daily 
losses amounting to 890,000. Looking at 
them another way, in school year 1963 
an average of two classrooms, housing 
50 to 60 pupils, were destroyed or dam- 
aged by fire each day. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
quest to the Commissioner of Education 
and his reply be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 1, 1967. 

Mr. HaroLD Howe II, 

Commissioner, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER Howe: I am preparing 
to testify in support of these two bills, S. 
1253 and S. 1374, which Senator Mansfield 
and I are cosponsoring to assist school dis- 
tricts in case of certain disasters. 

It would be tremendously helpful to me if 
the Office of Education were to prepare per- 
tinent summaries and tables for my use. 
From readily available sources, can you have 
compiled in a reasonable period of time 
figures covering the years 1965 and 1966 to 
reflect the following elements in each of the 
50 states, using as your definition of disaster 
those contained in the two enclosed bills: 

(1) The name and location of the school* 
and whether elementary or secondary; 

(2) The number of pupils enrolled; 

(3) The date on which the destroyed or 
damaged school was built; 

(4) The cost of the building and equip- 
ment (including textbooks) destroyed or 
damaged; 

(5) If available, the estimated replacement 
cost at the time the building and/or equin- 
ment was destroyed or damaged; 

(6) Amount of insurance; 

(7) Date of insurance settlement; 

(8) Date of reconstruction or repair; 

(9) The school district’s estimate of addi- 
tional cost of extra housing and transporta- 
tion of pupils because of loss or damage of 
school building and equipment. 

Other information that you deem useful 
would be most welcome. 

Would you be good enough to have some- 
one telephone to Mr. Englund of my staff to 
give me an estimate of the time that will 
be required to prepare these statistics? 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1967. 

Hon, LEE METCALF, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: This is in response 
to your letter of May 1, 1967, in which you 
requested information pertaining to disasters 
which occurred in individual school plants, 
We are sorry that the reply has taken so 
long, but this Office does not collect data 
regarding damage to school facilities caused 
by fire or other catastrophies, and it was 
necessary to review outside sources. We 
found very little data available from any 
source regarding damage to school facilities 


* State-by-State. 
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by fire, flood, wind, etc., except those re- 
ported in major disaster areas. We did, how- 
ever, find a listing maintained by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association (NFPA) 
and reported in summary form in the May 
issue of their magazine, “Fire Journal,” which 
bears on the questions you asked. This is a 
list of those school plants that sustained 
damage due to fires in which the loss in 
each case was in excess of $250,000. The list 
for the 1966-67 school year is enclosed, The 
total loss for these 17 buildings is reported 
to be more than $8 million, and it is esti- 
mated that the school facilities housed more 
than eight thousand pupils. This is all the 
information that is currently available. 

In earlier years, the NFPA collected and 
published data on all fire losses which oc- 
curred to educational buildings. The orga- 
nization has since limited their data collec- 
tion. According to the latest published 
figures on all school fires (Fires and Fire 
Losses Classified, 1963 (NFPA, Q. 57-2), 
Boston; National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion), school property losses amounted to 
$32,800,000 in 4,500 fires that occurred dur- 
ing the 1963 school year. These figures may 
be interpreted as an average of 12 fires per 
day with daily losses amounting to roughly 
$90,000 because of fire. From another point 
of view, the equivalent of approximately two 
classrooms, having about 50-60 pupils, were 
damaged or destroyed each day during 1963 
by fire. We have no information to indicate 
the extent to which these losses were covered 
by insurance. 

The Division of School Assistance, as you 
know, administers Public Law 81-815, which 
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authorizes assistance for construction of ur- 
gently needed minimum school facilities in 
school districts which have had substantial 
increases in school membership resulting 
from new or increased Federal activities. This 
Division has over the past 15 years received 
numerous inquiries from the local educa- 
tional agencies and members of Congress and 
others about the possibility of aid being given 
to local educational agencies where a school 
plant has been damaged or destroyed by fire. 
As no assistance was available for these types 
of catastrophies, the Division did not main- 
tain a record of the inquiries. It is estimated, 
however, that during any one school year the 
volume of such requests averages more than 
one per week. We also believe that these 
inquiries are only a representative sample of 
school districts across the Nation in which 
school facilities were destroyed as a result of 
individual disasters. 

Although the Office of Education has not 
in the past maintained a file of information 
or data concerning major losses to school 
facilities by fire and other disasters, I am re- 
questing that the feasibility of collecting 
such information be studied by the appro- 
priate groups within the Office. It might be 
feasible to collect pertinent data on periodic 
bases (i.e. annually or biannually). 

I trust that the information contained 
herein will provide some assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
NOLAN ESTES, 
Associate Commissioner for Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 
(Enclosure.) 


LARGE SCHOOL FIRES, 1966 


Name 


McDonough No. 2 


Junior high school... o, Mich. 
Dawson County High Glendive, Mont 
Roosevelt -~ Council Bluffs, lowa 


3 Turner, Oreg. 


Central Junior High... Lima, Ohio 

Junior 1 school... Long Branch, NJ 

Central High School ‘argo, N. Da 

Central Linn High. alsey, O 

Pilgrim Memorial Š 8 

Benjamin Parker Kaneoke, Hawaii 
Granada, Minn 


School District 1 „ 


Z Zillah, Wasp 
Warminster, Pa. 


1 Not available. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, these 
figures are conservative, since they do 
not include other natural disasters or 
malicious action. 

I submit that any force which wipes 
out at least two school classrooms a 
day—and results in shortchanging an 
additional 50 to 60 youngsters every day 
of the week—is a national problem. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
to urge my fellow members of the Senate 
to fully support the pending amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. To my mind, the 
all-inclusive program of aid to the Na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary schools, 
encompassed under the orginal bill, is 
one of the most important and far reach- 
ing legislative attainments of the past 
decade. 

One can take any program engendered 
by this legislation and see its effect with- 
in all the States. My State of Rhode 
Island, although not large in area, has 
been, and will continue to be, a great 
beneficiary under these programs. My 


Location 


Warner Robins, Ga 


Date Estimated Estimated 
amount enrollment 
PETE EE S a 8 yey 500 
do... 2 
Feb. 5 700, 000 oo 
Feb. 14 417, 000 600 
Feb. 19 513. 000 500 
Rie Sa Feb. 27 900, 000 1, 000 
mae) fa BEN raa A do.. 3 — 1 
x U 
788, 000 10900 
275, 000 500 
250, 000 
308, 000 9 
% s 
. 1 
575, 000 900 
300, 000 500 
450. 000 ® 


mail indicates support of this measure 
from both public and private citizens. 
The impacted aid provisions are of spe- 
cial interest to my State, due to the great 
naval installations clustered around 
Narragansett Bay. Indeed, many of our 
local schools would be in dire financial 
straits if not for the provisions cover- 
ing Federal dependents. 

In another vein, I believe that great 
credit must be given to Senator WAYNE 
Morse of Oregon. In truth, he is the 
father and shepherd of this concept of 
aid to education. What greater satisfac- 
tion can one have than to know that 
since the establishment of these pro- 
grams, approximately 8.3 million educa- 
tionally deprived children have been 
reached. The Senator’s great dedication 
is manifested, not only by his great at- 
tention to detail, but also his great pa- 
tience exercised while bringing the legis- 
lation to fruition. As a member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I can inform the Senate that 
no bills come before us with greater at- 
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tention to detail than education legisla- 
tion. And yet the larger goals are always 
kept in view. 

Again, Mr. President, I urge support 
of this legislation. In these days, when 
we hear much talk about fiscal economy, 
the provisions of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act should be 
looked upon not as an expenditure, but 
as an investment. An investment in hu- 
man beings and one that will pay great 
dividends to the Nation in future gener- 
ations. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia and Mr. 
MORSE suggested the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 368 Leg.] 

Alken Harris Morse 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Baker Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hatfield Murphy 
Bayh Hayden ‘uskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bible Hill Pastore 

gs Holland Pearson 
Brewster Hruska Pell 
Brooke Jackson Percy 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Smith 
Carlson Kuchel Sparkman 
Case Lausche Spong 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Mansfield Thurmond 
Dirksen McClellan Tower 
Dominick McGee Tydings 
Eastland McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Fannin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mondale Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 
Hansen Montoya 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarty], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jor- 
DAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 43, between lines 7 and 8, insert the 


following: 
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PROHIBITION AGAINST USE OF FUNDS TO 
OVERCOME RACIAL IMBALANCE 
Sec. 3. No funds authorized in this or any 
other Act shall be used to pay any costs of 
the assignment or transportation of students 
or teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
be rather brief. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I utter 
the hope that if Senators can remain, 
perhaps at an early hour we can have 
a vote on this amendment. 

I have offered the amendment in no 
narrow partisan or parochial spirit. I 
offer it, frankly, out of a sense of duty. 

In 1964, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was written in my office, within a stone’s 
throw of this Chamber. For many weeks, 
Members from both sides of the Senate 
aisle, together with their staffs, the At- 
torney General and his staff, the pres- 
ent Vice President of the United States, 
and staff members from the Civil Rights 
Commission, met there to hew out an 
acceptable civil rights bill. I believe, then, 
and I believe now, that it was a very 
creditable piece of work. 

In section 407 of that act, as amended 
on the Senate floor, we made it plain in 
the law itself that no official of the 
United States or court of the United 
States is empowered to issue any order 
seeking to achieve a racial balance in any 
school by requiring the transportation of 
pupils or students from one school to 
another, or one school district to another, 
in order to achieve such racial balance. 

That measure came to the Senate floor 
and was considered at length. Every part 
of it was more than adequately debated. 
I undertook, as best I could, to bring 
about its enactment. I importuned my 
Republican colleagues to vote for cloture, 
and to vote for the bill. 

It was enacted into law. It is now the 
law; but efforts are being made to cir- 
cumvent it. Only recently, a similar pro- 
vision was written into the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. It, however, 
applies only to the use of funds which 
are appropriated for the District. If 
money can be obtained from other 
sources—and that is not a very difficult 
thing to do, with so many roving funds in 
the Federal establishment—the busing 
effort continues. But it is in clear viola- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which we gave 
to this country. 

Do we now sit idly by and watch that 
act violated with a kind of contemptuous 
impunity? Every Member of the Senate 
who supported the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 should, by his vote, approve this 
amendment. 

Going back to that act for a moment, 
to make clear the kind of colloquy that 
took place on this floor, so that there can 
be no doubt about what we did, I refer to 
this colloquy between then Senator Hum- 
PHREY and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]: 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Can the Senator 
from Minnesota assure the Senator from 
West Virginia that under title VI school 
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children may not be bussed from one end of 
the community to another end of the com- 
munity at the taxpayers’ expense to relieve 
so-called racial imbalance in the schools? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I do. 

Mr. Byrn of West Virginia. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota cite the language in title VI 
which would give the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia such assurance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That language is to be 
found in another title of the bill, in addition 
to the assurances to be gained from a careful 
reading of title VI itself. 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. In title IV? 

Mr. Humpurey. In title IV of the bill. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. But would the 
Senator from Minnesota also indicate 
whether the words (in title IV) would pre- 
clude the Office of Education, under section 
602, of title VI, from establishing a require- 
ment that school boards and school districts 
shall take action to relieve racial imbalance 
wherever it may be deemed to exist? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I do not believe in 
duplicity. I believe that if we include the 
language in title IV, it must apply through- 
out the act. 


Mr. President, that was a colloquy 
that took place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in connection with that bill. And that 
should be adequate for all purposes, I am 
sure. 

Many arguments can be made in be- 
half of the pending amendment. 

First. This is a school bill, like the 
School Act of 1965. Busing pupils, stu- 
dents, and teachers from one school to 
another or from one school district to 
another to achieve a chromatic balance 
is not an educational function, and the 
pronouncement of a Federal court does 
not make it so. 

Second. Congress dealt with this prob- 
lem in 1964 in language which was clear 
and specific and which emphatically 
proclaimed a policy in this field. Do we 
now ignore it? Do we now permit the 
Federal bureaucracy to ignore or circum- 
vent it? This issue must be settled, and 
it must be settled now. 

Third. In the long run, seeking racial 
balance or, to put it another way, seek- 
ing to eliminate a racial imbalance could 
only end as a futile pursuit for the very 
simple reason that parents of school-age 
children, can by moving to some other 
area, produce an imbalance at any time, 
because our school system is not static. 
It is always dynamic. This is a mobile 
age. Population shift is a common experi- 
ence. How could any balance be long 
maintained without a constant commo- 
tion among the school population? 

Fourth. As a matter of reason and 
commonsense, what difference can it 
make from an educational standpoint 
whether an average classroom of 30 
pupils or students is made up of all white 
or whether it be 15 and 15 or whether it 
be 20 and 10? 

I thought that the basic objective of 
education was to teach the difference be- 
tween the real and the counterfeit values 
in life, to make the body and the mind 
the responsive servants of the individual 
will, to condition the mind to think 
clearly and logically on all matters large 
and small, to teach the individual to 
adapt himself, to inspire him to keep his 
eyes on the stars, and to dare in honor- 
able fashion to achieve those ‘eights. 
And, above all, to make the individual 
pupil or student mindful of his duties 
and responsibilities in a free society. 
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Just how is this purpose and objective 
served in the slightest way by busing a 
pupil or student across town, maybe 
against his will and his desire—and that 
of his parents—enrolling him in a 
strange school, making him brave 
weather hazards and conditions and take 
a chance on safety and all that goes with 
it in order merely to get him into an- 
other school? 

The other morning there were 12 
school buses in the ditch in Fairfax 
County not very far from Route 7 on 
which I travel to get to work in the morn- 
ing. That shows that this is not all 
kidding. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Senate 
will be fully mindful of the policy which 
we so clearly and unmistakably estab- 
lished in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
in the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Act of 1967 and will make it effec- 
tive by preventing the bureaucracy from 
ignoring or circumventing it. This is the 
time to settle this rather vexing matter. 

Mr. President, busing is certainly not 
the final answer to excellence in educa- 
tion which is a fundamental reason for 
the legislation now before this body. Re- 
cently Prof. David J. Fox, of the City 
University of New York, wrote the report 
for the Center for Urban Education, a 
research group which is surveying feder- 
ally aided school programs for New York 
City’s Board of Education. 

Professor Fox’s findings raised some 
new questions about the Coleman re- 
port published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and he pointed out that the Cole- 
man report found that Negro children in 
predominantly white classes reach high- 
er levels of achievement than Negro 
children in predominantly Negro classes; 
but it also found that this may be due 
to the fact that the integrated classes 
attracted more of the best Negro 
students. 

It will be of little assistance to transfer 
children out of a substandard school for 
purposes of integration if the school it- 
self remains substandard. What we must 
do is raise the educational level in each 
of the schools no matter where located 
to the highest degree of excellence ob- 
tainable. Busing solely for racial bal- 
ance is merely an anodyne to the basic 
problem which must eventually be faced 
and overcome by concentrating on the 
deficiency which may be found in any 
substandard school. 

I thought it was perhaps not inappro- 
priate to call to the attention of the 
Senate the colloquy to which I referred 
a moment ago between the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the then 
Senator HUMPHREY which made it so 
abundantly clear that we meant business 
in title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Frankly, I would feel recreant in my 
duty as a Senator and as the principal 
sponsor of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
if I did not take the Senate floor today 
and offer the pending amendment in the 
hope of keeping faith with the promises 
and the assurances that were made 
around that long table in my office when 
we concluded that work and came to the 
floor and offered our handiwork to the 
U.S. Senate with our blessings and asked 
it to approve our work. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s amendment is not 
only interesting but also raises some com- 
plex questions which I think should be 
aired. 

Perhaps I can start out with a state- 
ment, if the Senator does not mind a few 
comments before the question. 

I have been a supporter of every civil 
rights act since I have been on the polit- 
ical scene—in my State legislature, in 
the House of Representatives, and in the 
Senate. So, I do not think I need to 
worry about my record suffering from 
this aspect of the problem. 

However, in the State of Colorado we 
adopted an open housing law which I 
strongly support. By virtue of that law, 
we had quite a migration of our Negro 
population in Denver from one area of 
the city to another. Subsequent to that 
time, some people stated that they felt 
the schools in that area of the city were 
inadequate. By that time, the Negro 
children comprised approximately 80 
percent of the population of the schools 
in that area. It was argued that children 
in that area should be bused to other 
schools so that there could be a racial 
balance, which is exactly what the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is talking about. 

When the State attorney general was 
asked about this, in connection with both 
the school board and the city govern- 
ment, he reported that although he had 
not had time to do as extensive research 
as perhaps might be warranted, it was at 
least his informal opinion that this would 
be unconstitutional, because it would be 
discriminating against a neighborhood 
child who wanted to go to a neighbor- 
hood school and who would be sent some- 
where else, solely on the ground of color. 
It does not make any difference whether 
it is a white child or a colored child. If 
they are not permitted to go to the neigh- 
borhood school and if they are forced 
into another school solely on the basis of 
their color, it was the informal opinion 
of this attorney that it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Well, our good city and county of Den- 
ver, in an effort to avoid this type of 
impasse, put up a new proposal under the 
terms of which in the elementary levels 
they were going to have grades 4 through 
6, I believe, centralized in new schools, 
where everybody would have to come to 
them. This was presented in a bond issue 
proposal and was voted down by the city 
and county of Denver by approximately 
a 2%4-to-1 margin, indicating that they 
did not want to give up their neighbor- 
hood school system. 

My question to the Senator is this: 
Does the Senator know whether there 
has been any thorough research into the 
question of the constitutionality of bus- 
ing, the question of whether this is dis- 
crimination, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, solely on the basis of color? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, the logical 
answer is that there can be no decision as 
to constitutionality until it is enacted 
into law, and then, on action by a citizen 
or a city or a school district or a group, 
it finally goes to the court system and 
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reaches the Highest Court. And in this 
day and age, with the shifting decisions 
that we encounter in the court experi- 
ence, I have gotten right timid about 
venturing any opinion as to what a court 
will do under a given set of circum- 
stances; because I really went through 
this experience with the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board and a few others. 
So I venture no opinion. 

One could do all the research 
work of which he is capable, and yet, 
when he got all through, not know ex- 
actly what would be the impact with 
regard to the thinking of the Court. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The 1954 school deci- 
sion, as I recail, was based upon the 
fact that a child had the right to go to 
the public school system, regardless of 
his color, and to be integrated into the 
school system as a whole, and not to be 
segregated. But I do not recall that it 
ever said that in the process there had 
to be racial equality in any of these 
schools. 

It would seem to me that if we are say- 
ing that Negroes should have the full 
and equal right to the public school sys- 
tems, it would be wrong and contradic- 
tory for us at the same time to say, “Be- 
cause of your color, you are going to be 
deprived of a part of our public school 
system which is available to other 
people.” 

For that reason, I raised this point, 
which I believe has considerable merit. 
It could stand some work and perhaps 
some court action sooner or later. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In that field, I am 
sure the distinguished Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would rather yield 
the floor, knowing the interest of my 
friend, the Senator from Nebraksa. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This is a question per- 
taining to the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and the then Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, which dealt with 
certain portions of title IV in the civil 
rights bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Title IV, if the Senator 
will bear with me—and this is founda- 
tional—reads as follows: 

Nothing herein shall enable any official or 
court of the United States to issue any order 
seeking to achieve racial balance in any 
school by requiring the transportation of 
pupils from one school to another or one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance. 

That is title IV. 

Title VI of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 contains 
this language, and I shall omit irrelevant 
words and phrases. It was originally sec- 
tion 604: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
or officer of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over— 


And then there are a number of items, 
but it includes— 
personnel of any educational system or over 
the selection of materials and resources— 
And so forth. Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Mr. President, was 
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the basis for the colloquy between the 
then Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from West Virginia. That was in 
1964. 

In 1966, Congress acted to amend sec- 
tion 604, of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 including 
the portion of title VI which I have just 
read. Among other things, it was renum- 
bered, to be now section 704. The amend- 
ment was to change the period to a 
comma at the end of section 604, and to 
add these words “or to require the as- 
signment or transportation of students 
or teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the language of 
the amendment that I offer now. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is now the law in- 
sofar as title VI is concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And that is the lan- 
guage the Senator used in order to de- 
prive that particular practice from the 
benefit of any funds appropriated by 
Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So section 704, as 
amended, reads: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department to exer- 
cise any direction, supervision or control— 


And so forth— 
or to require the assignment or transporta- 
tion of students or teachers in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. 


Is not this the situation: The mandate 
of Congress—the national policy—is 
clear, and that these things cannot be 
done without violating the law? 

However, they are being done, Mr. 
President, by the employment of and re- 
liance upon the very famous guidelines 
which were first issued in 1966, reissued 
and reaffirmed in January of this year. 
That law, likewise, has been violated, in 
my opinion, in the District of Columbia, 
where there has been busing of students 
at a cost of approximately $400,000 for 
approximately 2,000 students in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Therefore, the rationale of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is to 
put something in the law which will af- 
firmatively grapple with the situation 
and make an effective law; one that ac- 
tually will be enforced and applied. 

Have I fairly described the situation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

I want to add to what the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska has said. 

When we contrived the Civil Rights 
Act, I felt we had a responsibility to all 
those who participated, to carry it out to 
the best of our ability. And so, we brought 
it to the floor, labored early and late, 
diligently and earnestly, and by bipar- 
tisan support it was finally enacted into 
law. 

Now, either we compel the agencies of 
Government to treat these things we do 
with respect, or otherwise apply the kind 
of discipline that our form of govern- 
ment still makes available. 

It was President Monroe who said that 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is the central core of our system. 

We can abolish any court, including 
Judge Skelly Wright and his job, if he 
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so desires. There is ony one court we 
cannot abolish and that is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But we can 
abolish any agency if it treats our pro- 
nouncements in our legislation with the 
kind of contempt that has become a 
habit of life in some bureaucracies. The 
time is now to put it in one-syllable words 
that even a school child can understand 
and then undertake to see that it is en- 
forced. If we fail to do so this is going 
to be a vexing problem from here on out. 
I think the country is entitled to a pro- 
nouncement from the Congress now on 
this difficult subject. 

(At this point, Mr. Tres assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Certainly the policy de- 
termined by Congress is plain and it is 
plainly stated. It is also plain that as- 
sault after assault has been made on that 
policy. It is our national policy because 
the legislation passed by the Congress, 
signed by the President, and thus en- 
acted is the law. It is our national policy 
that nothing shall enable any Federal 
authorities to require assignment or 
transportation of students or teachers in 
order to overcome racial imbalance. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator is right in proposing an amend- 
ment which will enforce and make ef- 
fective this national policy. 

Mr. COTTON and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I assume from reading 
the Senator’s amendment that there is 
obviously nothing in the amendment that 
would close the doors of any school in 
any school district, city, or local unit, to 
any pupil who desired to attend that 
school and got there himself. Is that 
right? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. My second question is 
this: There is nothing in the Senator’s 
amendment that would preclude any 
private association or organization, such 
as the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, or any 
other association, white or colored, from 
encouraging children to go to a certain 
school and furnishing the transportation 
themselves or through charitable and 
philanthropic means voluntarily? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely. 

Mr. COTTON. My third question is 
this: If the Senator’s amendment is 
agreed to and if a number of children 
or their parents in any section of a cer- 
tain school district or unit desired that 
their children go to a school in another 
section, and applied to the local school 
authorities, would the adoption of this 
amendment make it impossible for the 
school authorities to furnish transporta- 
tion to those who have applied to be 
transported and who wish to go volun- 
tarily to a different school? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If they use funds that 
are not authorized under the instant 
act which is before us there is no inter- 
diction on their action. 

Mr. COTTON. In other words, they 
cannot use funds under this act to do 
that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to prohibit the use of 
the funds for transportation purposes 
where such transportation is solely for 
the purpose of providing integration? I 
can see where the main purpose might be 
something else, but integration would be 
incidental to the other purpose. What 
would be the situation in that respect? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not deal with that 
situation simply because I did not want 
to complicate this. I read the language 
of the proposal: 

No fund authorized in this or any other 
Act shall be used to pay any costs of the as- 
signment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. 


It goes to an objective, namely, the 
question of racial imbalance. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me if that were 
the sole purpose it would be easy to vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the language of 
the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As the Senator from 
Vermont may recall, this body treated 
with a similar situation in the appropria- 
tion bill for the District of of Columbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There was the question 
of transportation of students within the 
District from the east side to the west 
side of Rock Creek Park. The amend- 
ment and the discussion of the amend- 
ment made clear that if the busing was 
for the purpose of relieving a crowded 
condition in one school by moving stu- 
dents to a second, third, or fourth school 
which had room, it was not objection- 
able; but if the purpose of the busing 
was overcome racial imbalance it would 
fall within the prohibition of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, I would ask one 
more question. Was the result satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr. HRUSKA. We do not know the 
complete results. We do know, however, 
that, notwithstanding the prohibition, 
District of Columbia authorities came to 
our committee and asked for funds to 
continue payment for busing and all 
expenses incident to that busing. 

Mr. AIKEN. The President signed the 
law. Is that correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And if there is busing, the 
main purpose of which is to overcome 
the racial imbalance, that would be a 
violation of the law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In my judgment, it 
would. However, if the purpose was to 
relieve overcrowding in one school, it 
would not. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should say to the 
Senator from Vermont that all of this is 
tied into just one purpose, so that if you 
skeletonize this amendment, no funds 
are authorized in this or any other act 
in order to overcome racial imbalance. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not like to legis- 
late for race, creed, and color, anyway. 
I would legislate for people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not either. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a series of questions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, 
would the Senator specify what is meant 
by “any other act“? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know that I 
can explain “any other act“ any better 
than any other act on the books that has 
the authority of a statute. 

Mr. JAVITS. The difficulty I find is 
that it is so hard to pursue that con- 
cept because we do not know what “any 
other act” would be or why it would have 
relevance to school busing, or whether 
it was wise or unwise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make one ob- 
servation here. I would find the same 
difficulty trying to excavate all of the 
undertakings where money might be 
available. There are billions of dollars 
roving around in this Government and 
who knows what funds will be taxed— 
HEW, HUD—and they might even farm 
them out to a State and then bring them 
back. I do not know that one finite mind 
can conceivably cope with that complex. 

Is there anything else one can do to 
keep legislation reasonably simple than 
to say “this or any other act“? Besides, 
that is no uncommon concept as far as 
the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that, but 
when an amendment is proposed and it 
has such broad language, I do not think 
the burden is on us to guess what 
statutes are referred to. I think the bur- 
den is on the amendment itself to have 
an accounting for what acts are referred 
to. 

I am sure the Senator has in mind, 
for example, Public Law 874, the im- 
pacted areas law, with respect to many 
of these hundreds of millions of dollars 
the Senator referred to. This provision 
would, of course, deal with money under 
that statute as well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why should it not ap- 
ply in impacted areas? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall tell the Senator, 
but first I wanted to be specific. The 
other question I wish to ask is this: Does 
the proposal refer to voluntary trans- 
portation of students who seek to move 
from school to school, or only to invol- 
untary movement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would not apply to 
students. It applies to the system. 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment states 
“students or teachers.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, in a secondary 
sense, but it applies to the use of Federal 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then am I to understand 
Federal funds may not be used for the 
transportation of students who volun- 
tarily apply to be transported? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I think my friend 
forgets the last part of the amendment, 
“in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not forget it at all. 
There are still many students—and 
parents—who would have a perfect right 
to go to their school and say, “I do not 
like to go to this school. It is 98 percent 
Negro. I do not believe I am learning 
enough. I should like to see a little more 
of the world, so will you transport me to 
some other part of town so that I can get 
a better look at mankind.” Do I under- 
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stand correctly that the Senator’s 
amendment would prohibit that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator can con- 
jure up in his mind a situation like that 
which would actually obtain, maybe I 
could come up with an answer; but 

Mr. JAVITS. I conjure it up for my own 
city. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a very extreme 
example. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. All kinds of 
students in my city are being transported 
today. They are poor students who want 
to get the benefit of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. They have 
applied and begged on bended knee to be 
transported precisely on the issue of 
racial imbalance, because they agree with 
the Supreme Court that segregated edu- 
cation, de facto or de jure, is only half 
an education. A segregated education is 
just as segregated because of housing 
patterns, or because it is de jure, or be- 
cause the authorities want to keep them 
out. I think we should know, before this 
amendment is adopted, what we would 
be denying to students who voluntarily 
want to be transported, where the stu- 
dent and his parents are begging to get 
the use of Federal education funds to en- 
able that to be done. I gather the answer 
is “Yes.” Then we can argue the conse- 
quences from that point. But I ask the 
Senator whether there is any other 
answer. In my judgment, the amendment 
is not susceptible to any other construc- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I just cannot venture 
into a metaphysical legal argument on 
this thing where the language is so 
abundantly clear as to what we are trying 
to do. 

I read it again: 

No funds authorized in this or any other 
Act— 


We stop right there. That is in the bill 
before us. Second, what has been enacted 
heretofore where funds may be available 
can be used for this purpose— 

... Shall be used 


Someone has to use it. Who is 
it? A school board, a school agency, a 
city official—it could be anyone— 
to pay any costs of the assignment. 


Assignment is an affirmative act— 
“or the transportation of students 
or teachers,” also an affirmative act, “in 
order to overcome racial imbalance.” 
Thus, we are dealing with money, we are 
dealing with an order, a decree, a ukase, 
or anything that can be issued by an 
agency or an individual where the end 
objective is to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. I do not know how we could sim- 
plify it, or what we could do to meet at 
least most situations which may develop. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am compelled to 
assume, therefore, that the answer to 
my question is in the affirmative, and 
that the funds from Federal aid statutes 
could not be used for the transportation 
of students who voluntarily wished to be 
transported because they do not want 
their education in an atmosphere which 
has racial imbalance. The Senator does 
not choose to make his answer implicit. 
I think it is susceptible of no other con- 
notation. Therefore, on my own time, if 
the Senator is through, I shall argue that 
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point. I just wanted to make sure that I 
was not wrong. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend from New 
York is free to argue that matter, of 
course. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. I shall. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With respect to what 
the Senator from New York has just 
asked, my curiosity is aroused. If we have 
a school which is 98 percent Negro and 
2 percent white, and the whites made a 
voluntary request that, for the purpose 
of improving their educational services, 
they would like to be bused across the 
county to a school 15 miles away, what 
would happen? 

In trying to answer that question, I 
would say that the normal answer would 
be No,“ stay in the neighborhood school. 
It is true that it is 98 percent Negro and 
2 percent white, but they live in that 
district, and they should stay there. 

Let us assume there is a school in 
which the Negroes say, “We want to be 
bused.” The query would be, Why would 
we accord to them a greater right than 
would be accorded to the white pupil? 

I am merely sort of thinking out loud 
here, wondering what would happen if 
children were allowed to choose the 
schools they wanted to go to. 

Undoubtedly, if we had a situation 
with 2 percent white and 98 percent Ne- 
gro students, the probability would be 
that some would say, “Well, I want to go 
to another school.” My answer to them 
would be, “No. Stay in your neighbor- 
hood school.” 

Neighborhood schools have contrib- 
uted to the building of character. They 
have developed a sense of responsibility 
among neighbors. I was reared in a 
neighborhood school, I knew every boy 
within a radius of one-half mile of my 
home. I also knew the parents of all 
those boys in my neighborhood. When 
there was distress in the family, the 
family went to the neighbor to get help. 
The family went to the grocer and re- 
ceived credit in the buying of groceries, 
and from the butcher to buy meat. It was 
all a product of neighborhood character. 

In my judgment, destroy the virtue 
of the local neighborhoods and we will 
have taken a world of wealth away from 
the individuals of this country. 

I did not ask the Senator from Illinois 
a question but I do think that this paral- 
lel of the white boy in a school 98 per- 
cent Negro asking to be transported else- 
where is pertinent. I do not think the 
school authorities would be justified in 
moving him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield. 
The Senator from Nebraska has a ques- 
tion, I know. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have an observation 
to make concerning the amendment 
adopted to the fiscal 1968 District ap- 
propriations bill. Section 16 states: 

Appropriations under this Act shall not be 
used for the assignment or transportation of 
students to public schools in the District of 
Columbia in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 
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That is tantamount to the language 
used by the Senator from Mlinois. If 
transportation is for some purpose other 
than to overcome racial imbalance, it is 
not tainted nor prohibited in any way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have read part of the 
testimony in the Senate hearings on the 
District of Columbia appropriations. 
There arose the issue of transporting 
pupils in the District of Columbia from 
one school to another. 

I may say to the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Hruska] that the issue arose 
with regard to whether or not they were 
being transported to achieve a racial bal- 
ance or whether they were being trans- 
ported to escape the overabundance of 
children in one school and the underat- 
tendance in numbers in another school. 

Is the Senator familiar with that 
phase of it? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. The Senator states 
the situation properly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It appears, from this 
testimony, that children from east of 
Rock Creek in the District of Columbia 
were being transported to schools west 
of Rock Creek. In the questioning, the 
following appears in the letter contained 
on page 3571 of the Senate hearings on 
eae District of Columbia appropriations 


Seven hundred and thirty openings west 
of the park in secondary schools for which 
volunteering students east of the park can 
receive free D.C. Transit bus tickets. 


I may say to the Senator that I am 
reading from the bottom of page 3571 
of those hearings. 

The letter also states: 

There are also available some 1,300 spaces 


in secondary schools east of the park for 
which transfer may be requested. 


There were vacancies west of the park 
and vacancies east of the park, but the 
children were being transported from 
east of the park past vacancies in schools 
east of the park over to the west. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And the fact is that 
those schools west of the park to which 
these students were transported had a 
much smaller number of Negro stu- 
dents. The schools east of the park were 
almost 100 percent Negro. So that was a 
plain indication that the transportation 
was for the purpose of trying to overcome 
racial imbalance rather than to lighten 
the burden of a particular school. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, does the Senator mean 
these children were given bus tickets and 
sent on their own? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Just the students in 
high school, but students in junior high 
school and grade school were transported 
in chartered or leased buses, with coun- 
selors on each bus. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, am I correct 
in my understanding that, under the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
the busing of students from an over- 
congested school to an undercongested 
school would be allowed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the busing of stu- 
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dents solely for the purpose of achieving 
racial balance would be disallowed. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield at that point, where does 
the Senator find the word “solely”? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is not in the amend- 
ment, but the language does state the 
moneys shall not be expended to trans- 
port children from one school district to 
another to overcome racial imbalance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, I do not get any 
particular joy out of this, but under the 
Senator’s analogy, the money the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is talk- 
ing about could be used to transport 2 
percent to another school. If that 2 per- 
cent sought transportation out of a 98- 
percent Negro school, then they would 
not be seeking to try to overcome racial 
imbalance, because the school would be 
more racially imbalanced than it was be- 
fore, and a tautological school adminis- 
trator could use this money for that pur- 


pose. 

We want to understand this clearly, 
because I think we all understand what 
we are doing. The important thing is 
that this is a prohibition against people 
who want to be bused as well as against 
people who do not want to. We are pre- 
venting them from being bused even if 
they do not want to, and we are also pre- 
venting them if they want to. This is the 
essence of my argument. I will make my 
other arguments later. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The student who wants 
to transfer can still transfer if his local 
school or others provide the funds. This 
amendment simply says that no funds 
authorized by this law or any other act 
of Congress will be used for the purpose 
of transportation to overcome racial im- 
balance, They can still be transported. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator want the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the Senator from Ili- 
nois through? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator from 
Oregon wants the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment. Any amendment 
which would prohibit the use of Federal 
funds for the transportation of students, 
if the intent of that transportation is to 
overcome racial imbalance, would be con- 
trary to a firm policy that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the 
Senate have held to for many years; and 
that is that the Federal Government 
should not interfere with the internal 
policies of local school districts. 

At the present time, the Commissioner 
has no authority to require the trans- 
portation of students in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. 

That is why I am a little at a loss to 
understand what this discussion is all 
about. 

This was thoroughly discussed last year 
on October 6, 1966, when we were con- 
sidering the 1966 amendments. At that 
time, there was language in the reported 
bill which would have made Federal 
funds available to local schools in order 
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to assist them in overcoming racial im- 
balance. That language was deleted by 
an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]. I accepted 
the amendment. 

A comment about the colloquy that 
took place on the floor of the Senate that 
led to the adoption of the amendment: 

At that time the Senator from Arizona, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the Senator from Oregon 
made legislative history. We were joined 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Irs], by the other Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], and by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

We made the legislative history to the 
effect that the Federal Government 
stands neutral with regard to the in- 
ternal policies of local schools respecting 
racial imbalance insofar as the racial 
imbalance is not covered by title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act and the Con- 
stitution. 

This stance on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government is the only wise course 
of action. We do not want the Commis- 
sioner of Education telling local schools 
that they must transport studerts nor 
do we want the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation prohibiting the transportation of 
students to overcome racial imbalance. 

If local school districts want to initiate 
a transportation program to alleviate 
racial imbalances in their schools they 
should be permitted to do so. 

If that is what they want to do, it is 
none of the Commissioner’s business. I 
am opposed to any amendment which 
would make it its business. I happen to 
think it is none of our business in the 
Senate. 

If the amendment were adopted and 
the Commissioner of Education is to pro- 
hibit the use of Federal funds to trans- 
port students when the intent of that 
transportation is to overcome racial im- 
balance, each time the Commissioner re- 
ceives an application which stated that 
some of the money would be used to 
transport students he would then have 
to ask that school district, what is the 
intent of transporting students? 

Moreover, in the case of impacted 
areas funds, in order to enforce this 
amendment, the Commissioner would 
have to get a signed statement from 
each school district receiving impacted 
areas money saying that they would not 
use Federal funds to transport students 
when the intent is to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

The net effect would be that these 
schools would have to have two sets of 
accounts for transportation if they were 
transporting any students to overcome 
racial imbalance. In one account, it 
would say “We are transporting students 
to get them to school with Federal 
money,” and in the other account “Our 
intent is to overcome racial imbalance.” 
The Commissioner would literally have 
to look into the minds of our local school 
superintendents to ascertain the intent 
behind every action the local people took 
with regard to transportation. The sole 
question would be, what is your intent? 

I ask you, do we want the Commission- 
er of Education putting windows into 
the minds of all our local school people 
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in order to ascertain the intent behind 
their actions? In my opinion this would 
be Federal control of the grossest kind. 

I have been in the Senate for 22 years. 
I have fought for Federal aid ever since 
I have been here. I have always main- 
tained there would be no Federal control 
of education accompanying Federal 
funds. I have never sponsored an educa- 
tion bill which would permit Federal con- 
trol. I would not. 

I served in this body a number of 
years with the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio. Senator Taft and I had 
different positions on a number of issues 
that came before this body, but on one 
issue we were in complete agreement. 
That was that the Nation’s schools had 
to be improved and that schools could 
not be improved without money. 

It is for this reason that we advocated 
Federal aid to education. We are both 
concerned that, if Federal funds were 
given to local schools, there might be a 
tendency either by direction of some 
Federal official or misconstruction of the 
law that the Federal Government would 
get involved in making education deci- 
sions and setting local policies. 

Senator Taft and I developed what we 
considered and what I consider right now 
to be a foolproof guarantee against Fed- 
eral control. That is, every piece of legis- 
lation had a section which specifically 
prohibited Federal control. 

Section 301(a) of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress, and section 704 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 contain this guarantee: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the curriculum, program of in- 
struction, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school system, or 
over the selection of library resources, text- 
books, or other printed or published instruc- 
tional materials by any educational insti- 
tution or school system, 


Last year there were concerns voiced 
about busing students in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. There was some 
concern that the Commissioner would 
make busing a prerequisite for obtaining 
Federal funds. It is for that reason that 
we adopted an amendment to the Fed- 
eral control sections of both Public Law 
874 and to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, which added to the 
end of the Federal control section the 
following language: “or to require the 
assignment or transportation of students 
or teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” 

I am sure that the late Senator Taft 
would have been in complete agreement 
with us last year had he been here. If 
the issue had been raised while Senator 
Taft was with us he would probably 
have urged similar language himself. 

I am also sure that the late Senator 
Taft would oppose the present amend- 
ment because it stands in direct contra- 
diction to the policy he set up with the 
Federal control section. He would not 
want the Commissioner of Education or 
any other Federal official pushing into 
local affairs. And Iam sure that he would 
not have wanted the Commissioner of 
Education inquiring of our local school 
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superintendents the intent they have in 
the use of Federal funds. 

I have always maintained that the 
Federal Government should be neutral 
with regard to local education policies. 
That is my position and I will hold to it. 
I will never favor any legislation which 
gives the Commissioner of Education the 
power to interfere with local school pol- 
icies. If we adopt this amendment, I 
think we will be giving the Commis- 
sioner just that kind of power. I urge the 
the defeat of the amendment. 

I direct the attention of the Senate 
to the colloquy of last year, when we 
considered the Fannin amendment. The 
bill we brought to the floor of the Senate 
last year had the racial imbalance lan- 
guage in it. The Senator from Arizona 
offered an amendment, I shared his view 
in committee, I accepted the amendment 
here on the floor of the Senate, and the 
record will show the colloquy that took 
place between the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELson]. How well I remem- 
ber it. 

I said, “If you will just hold your ob- 
jections until I get through discussing a 
hypothetical case, then maybe you will 
support me in my position.” 

The record will show I paraphrase, 
but accurately. That hypothetical case— 
I raise it again today—was this: 

I used as an example a school in Bos- 
ton. I called it a ghetto school. My friend 
from Massachusetts was not willing to 
discuss a ghetto school in Boston, but 
I goodnaturedly said that, “I am talking 
about a hypothetical case.” 

So we hypothetically have a ghetto 
school in Boston. It is an old school; it is 
overcrowded. 

Out in a suburb in the same school dis- 
trict is a new school, with 18 students to 
the classroom, plenty of teachers, the 
newest equipment. 

The Boston School Board decides it 
wants to bus students from the ghetto 
school to the school in the suburbs. I take 
the position that if that is what the 
Boston School Board wants to do, that is 
its local prerogative. 

It was said that the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
would not deny the right of the Boston 
School Board to establish that as local 
educational policy. Then I called the at- 
tention of the Senate to what I wish to 
call to its attention today: If you take 
the total bill, you have various sections 
that provide funds for various projects 
and programs. Last year, before we 
adopted the Fannin amendment, we 
adopted, in another section of the bill, a 
special project program, amounting to 
$50 million. It lists a whole list of special 
projects that local school boards can in- 
volve themselves in, but they are not 
limited to the suggestions in the list. 

I said: “Suppose that in this case, the 
Boston School Board said, ‘We want to 
bus students from this ghetto school to 
the suburb school,’ are we to take the 
position that the senate of that State, 
and its house of representatives, can 
say to that local school board, ‘You can- 
not run your schools that way.’” 

That is what the Dirksen amendment 
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would do. What this Dirksen amendment 
does is say that any funds that are made 
available under the education bill to be 
spent in accordance with the policies of 
the local school districts cannot be spent 
for busing. 

Who are we to say that? By what right 
do we say it? To those who say they are 
against Federal domination of education, 
I say that is Federal control, That is Fed- 
eral direction. I remind Senators that 
the opposite side of that coin is true also. 
The Senator from Oregon will never sup- 
port the Commissioner of Education nor 
any other Federal agency saying, “You 
have got to bus.” That is quite a different 
thing. 

All I wish to say to my fellow Senators 
is that I think there is a basic principle 
involved here. If we establish a precedent, 
which I have always fought for, in which 
we say that funds which we are going to 
make available shall be intermingled 
with State funds and local funds, to be 
spent by States and local school districts 
in accordance with their policies, we 
would put a negative earmark on it. We 
would say that the step we took last year 
when we adopted the Fannin amend- 
ment, after we authorized the $50 million 
for special funds, we will take back now, 
and say, “We are not going to permit you 
to use any of these moneys, in accord- 
ance with your policy and your discre- 
tion, for busing.” 

I think this is a basic principle. We 
must decide what the authorized 
amounts are to be and what the general 
programs will be. We do not spell out 
these programs by crossing every “t” and 
dotting every “i.” The whole idea is to 
give wide discretion to local school 
boards to determine how they can best 
use these funds with the flexibility I have 
described. 

I have great respect for the objective 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has in mind, but I do not be- 
lieve that it is an objective that Congress 
ought to determine. It is for every school 
board to determine. 

There is some interesting busing at the 
State level. I know, because I was briefed 
with respect to a certain State in which, 
in town X, there is a white school, but 
the nearest Negro school is 6 miles away. 
What has been done in that town has 
been to make the Negro youngsters get 
up much earlier in the morning, pack 
their lunches, and travel by bus to a seg- 
regated school 6 miles away. I do not 
know of anyone whose hearts are bleed- 
ing concerning the policies which affect 
those Negro children. 

If the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
is to be carried out, if the act of 1964 is 
to be carried out, if the 14th amendment 
is to be carried out, it ought to be recog- 
nized, as I said earlier this afternoon in 
debate, that Negro children have a right 
to go to a nonsegregated school. In my 
judgment, we are not going to delegate 
or resolve this great social problem that 
confronts the country if we now try to 
adopt an amendment in which, indi- 
rectly, we would tell local school boards 
that they cannot bus if they use any 
funds that are authorized by the Federal 
Government under the education bill. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 
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I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon; I share his point of view com- 
pletely. Speaking as one Senator, I thank 
him for his leadership in this manner. 

Mr. President, the subject of busing 
raises emotional overtones immediately. 
We can deal with this problem in one of 
two ways. We can attempt to improve 
matters, or we can use emotions for 
wrong purposes. 

In my opinion we will be doing the 
latter—and I am not charging this is 
anyone’s intent but that will be the 
effect—if the Federal Government adopts 
as its policy that no Federal money what- 
ever shall be used for the purpose of bus- 
ing in order to alleviate racial imbalance 
in schools. By adopting such a policy the 
Federal Government would make the 
situation very much worse whereas all 
our efforts should be to improve things. 

We would be limiting the discretion 
and impairing the ability of local school 
boards, the States, and the courts to ex- 
periment in different ways of accom- 
plishing the delicate and difficult changes 
in attitudes that must be changed if we 
are to make real progress. 

Instead of following the low road of 
the least common denominator, we 
should be trying to raise our sights in 
every action we take in the Senate. And 
this amendment would go directly in the 
opposite direction. 

I had occasion a few weeks ago to 
speak out against making the question of 
school busing a political issue in the New 
Jersey legislature campaign. And what 
I said then I would like to repeat now. 

I think the normal situation, and one 
we like to think of as the rule, is the 
neighborhood school. We believe this is 
right, but busing also has some marginal 
value, in some cases, in our efforts to 
bring us to the point where we can have 
integrated and neighborhood schools. 

Certainly, we should never use this 
emotional issue for any unworthy pur- 
pose, partisan advantage or otherwise. 
And we certainly should not tie the 
hands of the States or of local school 
boards or the courts with whom this 
matter rests in pursuance of their obli- 
gation under the Constitution, let alone 
the 1964 act and other acts. We should 
not take any step which would be a retro- 
gression, and this amendment would be a 
great retrogression. 

I here testify, as a Member of the 
Senate over many years, that this matter 
does not involve any commitment we 
made when we passed the original Civil 
Rights Act. 

The Senator from Oregon said cor- 
rectly that all we said then was that that 
act did not, of itself, require busing. 

We have not done anything since to 
contravene that position. We should not 
now take a step backward, as we would if 
we now say that no Federal money can 
be mingled with local or State funds in 
any effort to improve racial balance in 
our schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. I appreciate his 
support. Before I yield the floor, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate that 
took place last year on October 6, 1966, 
to which I have already alluded in my 
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argument, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The Presrpinc OFFICER, The amendment 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 34, line 6, strike out “racially 
imbalanced,”. 

Mr, Fannin. Mr. President, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

The Presminc Orricer. The Senator from 
Arizona is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Fannin. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I am offering is a simple one. It strikes 
from the bill a provision authorizing the 
Commissioner of Education to grant funds to 
local education agencies which have schools 
that are racially imbalanced. This amend- 
ment strikes out the words, “racially imbal- 
anced.” The committee authorized the sum 
of $50 million a year in order to bolster the 
provision on “racial balance.” 

Mr. President, this is an education bill and 
this unsound and unproven idea of racial 
balance has no place in it. 

Under this section the Commissioner of 
Education would award grants on the basis 
of what he thought was or was not a proper 
racial mix. This brings up the interesting 
question of just what is meant by a proper 
balance. Is it 50-50, 90-10, or 60-40? There is 
no definition of racial imbalance in the act 
and the committee members themselves were 
not clear as to what was intended. The com- 
mittee report does not supply the answer and 
even the supporters of this proposal differ as 
to what ratio might be an appropriate one. 
Presumably, however, the whole problem will 
be resolved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who will make the determination and 
who has $50 million a year for each of 2 years 
to spend on this program, 

Moreover, it is unclear how this program 
would operate, how the funds would be used 
or what measures are contemplated to off- 
set any so-called racial imbalance. Would 
there, for example, be involved in addition 
to educational parks, busing, the altering of 
geographical boundaries, and the erasing of 
traditional neighborhood lines? 

The Civil Rights Acts have not, to date, 
undertaken to deal with racial imbalance 
but have been limited to desegregation. Are 
we to assume that a new policy is now being 
inaugurated—one calling for racial balance 
in the schools? If so, it is submitted that 
such a change should be preceded by 
thorough study and deliberations following 
full hearings. There is no constitutional pro- 
vision nor any Federal statute requiring a 
balance between the races. Nor is there even 
a factual showing that racial balance is 
necessarily a healthy state of affairs from 
the standpoint of either minority groups or 
education as a whole. There is only the fuzzy 
and rather vague notion on the part of some 
persons that a given ratio between the races 
is a desirable situation. 

I think that the American people disap- 
prove of this type of misguided policy and 
in my opinion would resent the use of an 
education bill as a vehicle to advance this 
unproven concept. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, what are the problems 
caused by racial imbalance? I should like to 
have them answered. What steps would be 
taken? We have not the answer. It is not in 
the proposed legislation. Mr. President, is 
not this truly discrimination in reverse? 

The Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Howe, has this to say: 

“Traditional school boundaries often serve 
education badly and may have to be changed. 
We could, for example, alter political 
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boundaries to bring the social, economic, and 
intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s 5 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

I continue with the quotation: 

“Building programs for the future could 
be planned so that new schools break up 
rather than continue, segregation of both the 
racial and economic sort. The Office of Edu- 
cation will provide Federal planning funds 
for such efforts right now, and, if I have my 
way, the office will provide construction 
funds before long.” 

This is from a statement by Mr. Howe. 

Mr. President, I think we all recognize the 
problems that would result if this wording 
is retained in the proposed legislation. We 
should give thought to some of the problems 
that exist. 

For instance, I can cite my State of Ari- 
zona as an example. We have an Indian 
school in the city of Phoenix. The proposed 
legislation would require that we have non- 
Indian students attend this Indian school, 
The reservation land area consists of 27.7 per- 
cent of our land area, and is greater than 
the privately owned land within our State. 
These vast areas have Indian schools upon 
them. Would we be required to bus students 
into these areas so that they could have 
a balance as referred to in the proposed legis- 
lation? Just what do we mean by “racial im- 
balance“? 

Mr. President, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESDING OFFICER (Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts such time as he 
needs. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to describe briefly how this 
particular provision entered into the bill. 

Earlier this session, I proposed legislation 
that would permit the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, upon the initiative of local school 
districts, to make grants to school districts 
around the country that were honestly at- 
tempting to reach some kind of accommoda- 
tion on the problem of racial concentration 
in the public school. 

We had a series of hearings on my bill, 
which was cosponsored by other distin- 
guished Members of this body. It was vir- 
tually the unanimous opinion of the prin- 
cipal educators of our country, of the 
representatives of the National Education 
Association, of the American Association of 
School Superintendents of various State 
commissioners of education, and the Secre- 
tary of HEW that the problems of racial im- 
balance did present an extraordinary burden 
on many young people of this country. Those 
groups enthusiastically supported my bill, 
and I think their testimony would be rele- 
vant to the language which is in this bill. 

The committee agreed to report my bill 
favorably, but as a separate bill, rather than 
a part of S. 3046. But to carry through this 
concept, the committee accepted the lan- 
guage adopted by the House in section 304, 
which includes the words, as part of section 
304 of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, found on pages 33 and 34 of the 
printed S. 3046. 

Mr, President, my primary concern has 
always been to attempt to assist various 
school communities that voluntarily want to 
make an effort to deal with the problems of 
racial imbalance. 

Mr. President, the committee amendment 
to title 304 is simply intended to insure that 
local school agencies whose districts have 
unusual financial burdens and who lack the 
resources to meet their needs can receive 
help in overcoming these problems from the 
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Federal Government, including the problem 
of racial imbalance. 

The hearings demonstrated that many of 
our local communities are overburdened, and 
that in many of the areas where communi- 
tles are facing the greatest financial prob- 
lems, their schools are most overcrowded, 
obsolete, or racially imbalanced, 

There is no problem over what we mean 
by the term “racial imbalance.” It obviously 
refers to the existence of an unusually heavy 
concentration of minority race schoolchil- 
dren in a public school. 

I would consider that a school has a prob- 
lem of racial imbalance when the concen- 
tration of minority pupils is so heavy as to 
present a serious obstacles to providing high 
quality and equal educational opportunity. 
Some States in consideration of their own 
situations have defined racial imbalance in 
their State laws. New York and Massachu- 
setts, for example, find racial imbalance 
where more than 50 percent of the pupils are 
of a minority race. But I think it would 
be a mistake to attempt to define racial 
imbalance in Federal law by a specific per- 
centage. We know that de facto segregation 
exists in the public schools in many major 
cities in the North and West of this coun- 
try. In my own city of Boston, for example, 
some 28 schools have from 80 to 100 percent 
nonwhite enrollment. I would consider these 
schools severely racially imbalanced—in fact 
if not in law by color. 

But every local community and State has 
its own unique situation. I believe we should 
leave it to the community or the State to 
make the judgment about whether there ex- 
ists a problem of racial concentration in its 
schools, It is for the local community to de- 
termine if they wish to take action to im- 
prove the quality of education in their com- 
munity by reducing racial concentration. 
Therefore, all the term racial imbalance in 
this amendment to title III is meant to con- 
note is plans by local school districts ini- 
tiated by them alone which attempt to deal 
with the problem of racial concentration in 
the schools of their community and to make 
clear in the statute that such plans would be 
eligible for Federal assistance. 

So there is no problem about what is meant 
by racial imbalance and there really can be 
no question that severe racial concentration 
in public schools is an educational problem. 
Hearings were held on this question before 
the Education Subcommittee. The printed 
hearings of S. 3046, pertaining to my bill, 
S. 2928, clearly demonstrate that segregated 
schooling, whether de jure or de facto, is 
harmful to the Negro child and denies him 
equal educational opportunity. 

And if there remained any doubt, the re- 
cent report on equality of educational oppor- 
tunity submitted in July 1966 to the Con- 
gress by HEW should lay those doubts to 
rest. This report is the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever compiled, It found that 
today— 

“American public education remains 
largely unequal in most regions of the coun- 
try, including all those where Negroes form 
any significant portion of the population.” 

It found that in every significant factor 
related to achievement the Negro was receiv- 
ing inferior education, He had fewer facil- 
ities, fewer books, less access to curricula and 
extracurricular programs; he was taught by 
inferior teachers and, in many cases, he left 
school worse off in relation to his white 
counterparts than when he entered. 

But perhaps the most striking observa- 
tion of the entire report is that of all the 
factors which have a strong relation to 
achievement the most important factor seems 
to be the psychological or motivational fac- 
tor and the Negro child will be more strongly 
motivated in a nonsegregated school than 
in a segregated school where he tends to have 
feelings of inferiority and rejection because 
of the racial isolation he experiences. Small 
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children do not make fine legal distinctions 
between de jure and de facto segregation, 
but they know what they see and if they are 
separated on the basis of color they suffer 
from it. 

Therefore, local communities are certainly 
justified in considerng the problem of ghetto 
schools as an educational problem which they 
desire to deal with. Many communities have 
made that judgment independently and on 
their own initiative. They are working on 
plans to deal with the problem. In Cortez, 
Colo., two neighboring school districts are 
making educational plans to promote the in- 
tegration of Indians and Spanish-American 
children with other peoples. In Akron, Ohio, 
seven elementary schools in a ring of average 
neighborhoods between the rich suburbs and 
the poor inner city were selected so that chil- 
dren of different environments could mingle 
in a creative program of outdoor summer 
education. Conway, Ark., is planning a center 
of education and training for a model cur- 
riculum for grades 10 through 12 in a fully 
integrated school system. Evanston, III., is 
planning to convert the city’s only all-Negro 
school into an experimental school offering 
special programs to children from the entire 
city. 

Many cities such as Syracuse and Pitts- 
burgh and East Orange and Albuquerque and 
Denver and Baltimore are planning educa- 
tional parks. 

I could cite many more examples which 
have been undertaken by many communities 
around the country. I would like to say to my 
colleagues that I have been impressed by the 
number of communities who on their own 
initiative are seeking to do something about 
this problem and by the variety of innovative 
programs that are being contemplated. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at the 
end of my remarks a short memorandum list- 
ing a number of such projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, consider a few examples from my own 
State of Massachusetts. A number of sub- 
urban communities—among them Brookline, 
Newton, Wellesley, and Arlington—got to- 
gether and the school boards developed a 
program to send buses into the Roxbury area 
of Boston and bring students, young Negro 
children, into their communities to attend 
their schools, some of the finest schools in the 
State of Massachusetts, in places where they 
had a number of vacancies. This experiment 
has worked admirably well. It has been well 
accepted in the communities where these 
young Negro boys and girls have come to par- 
ticipate in the schools, and I have had an 
opportunity to talk to some of the school- 
teachers involved. They talk about the re- 
markable rise in the educational performance 
of these young people. This program has also 
being extremely well received in the city of 
Boston as well. 

We also have another situation in which 
a small group of Negroes got together volun- 
tarily in “Operation Exodus,” which, through 
private contributions, is attempting to send 
students out from the Boston ghetto schools 
to vacancies in other Boston schools which 
are integrated. They have been doing that 
and raising the funds themselves, at con- 
siderable expense, and they have been doing 
that successfully as well. 

Both of these experiences have been ex- 
tremely successful. What they demonstrate 
quite clearly, I think, is a very sincere desire, 
among many communities, to help these stu- 
dents in a voluntary manner. It has also dem- 
onstrated the desire of many of the Negro 
families, in places where there are vacancies, 
to send some of their young people into these 
communities; and that, too, has been well 
received. 

Mr. President, it was hoped, in view of the 
success of these programs, that we could 
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develop programs that would encourage and 
permit the various school districts to make 
direct application to the Commissioner of 
Education, if it was a determination of the 
local school board and the local school dis- 
trict, that they desire funds, to help in a 
host of ways in dealing with problems of 
racial imbalances, one of which might be 
busing. The other methods of assistance 
would be the providing of various curricu- 
lum materials, or the construction of edu- 
cational parks, the additional training of 
schoolteachers, perhaps the technical assist- 
ance on the redistricting of school lines—a 
whole host of different ways to help and as- 
sist the various school communities that 
honestly want to act to deal with this prob- 
lem, 

I believe the Federal Government should 
support these initiatives, Title III is designed 
to provide assistance for innovation and ex- 
periment, and it is not for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exclude certain programs from 
consideration because they involve prob- 
lems of race, especially when we know that 
these race problems are serious educational 
problems. 

The committee has made it crystal clear in 
the committee report that this is not an at- 
tempt at Federal control or Federal design. 
This is not an attempt to achieve some arbi- 
trary concept of racial mix in the public 
schools. The decision to initiate programs is 
a local decision. A local school board need 
not take any action under this title; there 
is no element of coercion, It can apply for 
title III money on a variety of grounds, only 
one of which is the correction of racial im- 
balance. But racial concentration in public 
schools does exist and many school districts 
do consider it a problem they desire to cor- 
rect. Such programs deserve Federal support. 

Under this section development of local 
control will continue to reside in the local 
community, not in the Office of Education. 
The Commissioner of Education is directed 
to give special consideration to such projects 
because in the past construction projects 
have been given a very low priority in the 
title III program and the hearings made plain 
that as a result of the planning done by the 
local communities, a need has arisen for giv- 
ing greater consideration to the many worth- 
while and innovative construction projects 
which local communities desire to initiate 
but lack the financial resources to undertake. 

There is absolutely no power of compulsion 
given to the Commissioner of Education in 
any respect during the implementation of 
this program. 

Mr. President, the only thing we are sug- 
gesting is that if a given school community 
is attempting to make some kind of adjust- 
ment, the Federal Government should be 
willing to assist. The language, I think, 
speaks clearer than attempting to paraphrase 
it, so addressing attention to page 33: 

“(c) In approving applications under this 
title for grants for any fiscal] year beginning 
after June 30, 1966, the Commissioner must 
give special consideration to the application 
of any local educational agency which is 
making a reasonable tax effort but which is 
nevertheless unable to meet critical educa- 
tional needs, including preschool education 
for four and five year olds, because some or 
all of its schools are seriously overcrowded 
(as a result of growth or shifts in enrollment 
or otherwise), obsolete, racially imbalanced, 
or unsafe, or because of any other condition 
that has imposed a substantial and continu- 
ing financial burden upon the agency.” 

Mr. President, I wish to stress the point 
that there is no language in this legislation, 
that in any way implies any compulsion, It 
is solely a question of voluntary integration 
from school districts, and it is offering the 
carrot to the school districts which are really 
attempting to cope with what all Senators 
realize is one of the most difficult questions 
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that we face as a nation—the problem of seg- 
regation in our public schools. 


“EXHIBIT 1 


“Two Title III projects in operation in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and in Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, provide for transporting pupils 
and there may be a few others. However 
several proposals are attempting to solve 
racial imbalance problems through other 
means. 

“1. Monticello, Arkansas, is planning a 
model school for grades 9 through 12 for 
a fully desegregated and integrated school 
system of both pupils and teachers in all 
grades in six counties of southeastern Ar- 
Kansas where about 43 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro. 

“2. The school district in Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, where about 20 per cent of the stu- 
dents are Negro, is planning for the total 
integration of all pupils in kindergarten 
through grade six, through the attendance 
of all children in the same grade at one 
school and those in each of the other grades 
in other separate buildings for each grade. 

“3. Conway, Arkansas, is Planning a center 
of demonstration, observation, and training 
for a model curriculum for grades 10 through 
12 of a fully integrated school system. 

4. The Junior Explorers Learning Centers 
in Akron, Ohio, illustrate how many Title III 
projects encourage integration indirectly 
while serving primarily other educational 
needs. Seven elementary schools in a ring 
of average neighborhoods between the richer 
suburbs and the poorer inner city were 
selected so that children from the three dif- 
ferent environments could mingle in a crea- 
tive summer program of outdoor education. 

One of the possible advantages in the edu- 
cational park concept is the provision of 
quality education to help maintain social- 
economic balance in the school population. 
Transportation would certainly be a signifi- 
cant factor in most instances. Five cities 
are engaged in such projects with grants of 
Title III funds. Syracuse, New York is op- 
erating a Multiple School Site Plan, and 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York City, 
and East Orange, New Jersey, are planning 
educational parks. Cities considering educa- 
tional parks and who may submit proposals 
include Albuquerque, New Mexico; Balti- 
more, Maryland; Berkeley, California; Den- 
ver, Colorado; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Los 
Angeles, California; New Haven, Connecticut; 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, í 

“Several integrated neighborhoods in 
area of San Francisco in which ghettos 228 
beginning to develop are cooperating in the 
planning of educational Programs to help 
stabilize their racial composition. In Cortez 
Colorado, two neighboring school districts 
are making educational Plans to promote the 
integration of Indian and Spanish-American 
children with other pupils. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, children from predominately 
Negro schools are meeting in integrated 
groups with children from other Parts of the 
ow 8 roaa 5 discuss literary classics,” 

. NELSON. President, 
yield for a question? Papa She paoata 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I 
Senator from Wisconsin, iene Wel 

Mr. Newson. Do I understand the Senator 
that it is his interpretation of this sec- 
tion that the school district would have 
to qualify as a financial hardship case and 
that the school district would be the ap- 
plicant for the funds? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The Sen- 
ator is exactly correct. 

Mr. NELSON. And that the Commissioner 
could not direct any school to accept funds 
for this purpose? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The Sen- 
ator is correct. I think it is important that 
we realize that this determination, in the 
absence of a State law to the contrary, must 
remain in the local community. 

The only thing this amendment would 
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provide is that once there has been a local 
determination, then there would be Federal 
funds to see that the determination is car- 
ried through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the 
chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I yield myself 
such time as I may need. 

The Presne OFFICE., The Senator from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I wish to tell 
the Senate, and particularly the Senator from 
Arizona Mr. Fannin], because he is a mem- 
ber of my committee, that I could not have 
had more cooperation than the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] has always given me; 
and as he knows, we worked on this mat- 
ter in committee. 

I think that the Senator is entitled to 
know from me, as the manager of the bill, 
the history of the language that is now in the 
bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] had introduced a separate bill (S. 
2928). That separate bill became title IV of 
the committee bill. The Kennedy bill raised a 
considerable amount of controversy in our 
committee and we moved to strike title IV of 
the bill. We moved to strike it for various 
reasons, Let us be frank about it. One of 
the reasons was that it was subject to in- 
terpretation by some members of the com- 
mittee that it placed the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in an initia- 
tive position—to initiate projects and pro- 
grams to meet so-called racial imbalance, 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr, FANNIN] 
will remember that. 

I yield to no one on the committee in my 
opposition to the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare telling the States or 
local school districts how to run their 
schools. I have stood on the floor of the 
Senate and pledged to you many times over 
the years that I would not support legisla- 
tion that placed the Federal Government in 
the position of controlling local education. 
Because I was confronted with a situation in 
the committee where the consensus of opin- 
ion was that that particular title would 
jeopardize our bill. I took the responsibility 
away from the others of the committee and 
I moved to strike title IV from the bill. 

I felt I owed it to all members of the com- 
mittee to do that. I did it after we had had 
a long discussion about it. The language that 
is now in the bill was taken from the House 
bill. That is where the section 135 language 
comes from. It comes from the House bill. 

I do not know the reasons given for adopt- 
ing it over there. I understand this sec- 
tion is going to be debated in the House of 
Representatives and that an attempt is to 
be made on the House side to strike it from 
the House. 

The language that seems to be objection- 
able to many is the language contained in 
the amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. Fannin], “racially imbalanced,” which 
creates the fear that no matter what we put 
in the bill the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will be insistent upon some 
busing program in local school districts. 

All I can say to Senators is that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has never proposed, and 
is not proposing now, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell the local school districts what 
schools their youngsters are going to attend, 
regardless of the problems that may exist in 
local school districts from the standpoint of 
overcrowded school A and undercrowded 
schoo] B, when the local school A wants to 
send students, irrespective of whether they 
be white, colored, or mixed, to school B. 

I would like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts Mr. KENNEDY] 
carefully now when I give my feeling about 
this. I discussed it briefly with the Senator 
from Arizona. I am inclined to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. Fannin] and strike the words “racially 
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imbalanced” from the bill. Although I want 
the Senator to know—and I have the House 
bill in front of me, but I am sure the Senator 
will take my word for it—Senators can come 
over to the desk and look at it—they will find 
the language in our bill taken directly from 
the House bill. 

The committee unanimously decided that 
if they accepted my motion to strike title IV, 
which is the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], there would 
be agreement to put the following language 
in the committee report, and I read it. 

It is on page 26, beginning with the next 
to the last paragraph at the bottom of the 


age: 

It Is for this reason that the committee 
proposes an amendment to section 304 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, requiring the Commissioner to give 
special consideration, beginning in fiscal 
year 1967, to applications of local education- 
al agencies which are financially overbur- 
dened. The amendment provides that any 
local school district making a reasonable tax 
effort which is unable to meet critical educa- 
tional needs because of serious overcrowding, 
obsolete or unsafe school buildings, racial 
imbalance, or any other condition imposing 
a continuing and financial burden shall re- 
ceive special consideration in title III proj- 
ect approval. 

“Among the projects which shall receive 
special consideration are problems, in both 
the North and the South, arising out of 
efforts to overcome racial segregation and 
related conditions. Thus, projects under 
this title may be used to encourage imagina- 
tive approaches, designed by local school 
districts, to achieve the elimination of racial 
segregation or the alleviation of problems 
resulting from racial concentrations of 
students. These projects could include, for 
example, the construction of educational 
parks and other experimental or demonstra- 
tion facilities under plans insuring desegre- 
gated student attendance, the conduct of 
teacher inservice training programs in com- 
munity relations, support of curriculum de- 
velopment projects, and the support of joint 
academic programs by suburban and core- 
city school district. 

“The committee hopes that this amend- 
ment will be of significant importance in 
overcoming the difficulties confronting many 
school districts today. These difficulties have 
been evident in the applications already sub- 
mitted for project approval. An analysis of 
the 991 planning projects submitted during 
the first 2 project periods shows that 234 of 
them would have culminated in the need 
for the construction of a center or other 
facility to house the program being planned. 
In addition, the Office of Education esti- 
mated that, of the 24,000 independent school 
districts, two-thirds are financially unable 
to afford viable programs, centralizing vitally 
needed services for the education program.” 

Let me say here to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that this refers to projects already ap- 
proved and to projects already on the way 
to implementation, 

Continuing reading from the report: 

“Under the proposed amendment, it is pos- 
sible that large cities, confronted with prob- 
lems of obsolete core-city school buildings 
and de facto segregation, might attempt to 
utilize title III funds for the establishment 
of educational parks. The first two rounds 
of project approval resulted in the funding 
of planning projects for educational parks 
in Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
East Orange, N.J. In addition, proposals are 
currently before the Office of Education for 
the planning of educational parks in St. 
Paul, Chicago, Syracuse, and Cleveland. 
Denver, Baltimore, and Richmond have ex- 
pressed interest, and are designing proposals 
for the development of educational parks. 
Moreover, it is apparent from data on school 
facilities in rural areas that many multi- 
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grade, one-room schools still exist simply 
because of a lack of local financial resources 
to provide consolidated facilities. The edu- 
cational park concept may well offer exciting 
possibilities in such areas, If such ideas are 
to be successful, this planning activity will 
result in an exceedingly large request for 
operational and construction funds. To 
support these additions, the committee 
recommends an authorization of $250 million 
in fiscal year 1968.” 

Now let me say to the Senator from Arizona 
that I think the problem in this whole matter 
is the language in the bill. There may be 
members of my committee who do not agree 
with me; but, unless they reverse me, I want 
to accept the Senator’s amendment. I want 
to strike the language from the bill. I want it 
made perfectly clear, however, that in accept- 
ing the amendment and striking it from the 
bill, it will not create Federal interference in 
reverse—in a negative way. 

For example, in Massachusetts, they may 
have local boards faced with overcrowded 
schools, This is going back to my hypothetical 
school A and school B. If school A is over- 
crowded and school B is underused and the 
local authorities decide that they will trans- 
fer students from school A to school B, I 
think that is the right of the local authori- 
ties. I do not think there should be language 
in the bill, such as the language the Senator 
from Arizona seeks to strike, which would 
give anyone the feeling that the Department 
of HEW would have authority to direct a pro- 
gram, to initiate a program, or to tell the 
local authorities what they can or cannot 
do. 

I think it would serve the best interests 
of the principle of guaranteeing non-Fed- 
eral interference in the operation of local 
schools if the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona were accepted. 

Iam willing to accept it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. Morse, I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have a chance, at least, 
to explore this matter in some greater detail 
with the Senator from Oregon, for whom I 
have the greatest regard. Certainly, he has 
been working in the vineyard of human 
rights many years before I was even on the 
face of the earth, and I certainly respect his 
knowledge and his great interest in the field 
of education. 

The problems are great when any individ- 
ual goes through the experience of attending 
a school which is culturally deprived, I have 
listened for specific explanations going back 
over the various provisions which have come 
up in this Chamber this afternoon. 

I should like to find out, within the gen- 
eral framework that the Senator has outlined 
in the report, if a school district makes an 
application under this section, which really 
is directing itself and concerning itself with 
culturally deprived children, that certainly, 
as an educator, the Senator from Oregon 
would recognize that anyone who is attend- 
ing a segregated school, whether de facto 
or de jure, is being disadvantaged; would 
he not agree? 

Mr. Morse. I made very clear—I said this 
to the committee—in fact the Senator will 
recall that in committee the chairman of 
the subcommittee thought that the language 
in the report would be sufficient to protect 
the interests of local school control. 

I was in the committee. The opinion was 
that the reported language was all that was 
needed in order to protect the local school 
district. The argument was that the lan- 
guage of the House bill should be the same 
language in the Senate Bill. 

To answer the Senator’s question, as I 
understand it, let us take Boston. Let us say 
that in Boston 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Could I 
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pose, perhaps, this hypothetical question to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, and 
at least try to get his reaction to it? 

Mr. Morse. The Senator may, but if he 
will let me finish this hypothetical point, I 
think it will save a great deal of time. I hope 
so, at least. 

Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts. Fine. 

Mr. Morse. Let us take Boston, school A, 
an overcrowded school, and also school B 
which has a somewhat smaller population 
which could take on say, © number more 
students. The school board would say, “We 
will undertake to send z number of students 
from school A to school B.” In my judgment, 
with this language out of the bill, the Boston 
School Board could still decide for itself how 
to distribute the children in schools A and B. 

What concerns me is that if we leave the 
language “racially imbalanced” in the bill, 
the fear will be created—whether warranted 
or not—it will mean, somehow, that we 
have given some direction to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to initiate 
programs for busing students. 

I do not want the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to have any au- 
thority to direct and initiate the busing of 
students; but, in reverse, I do not want it— 
and I do not think the Senator from Arizona 
intends it—to have a bill passed here this 
afternoon that can be interpreted as saying 
to Boston, Fou cannot, on the basis of your 
educational rights there, take r number of 
students and bus them to Boston School B.” 
That is their right. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I think the 
Senator has really clarified to a significant 
extent his attitude, which I would certainly 
respect and support, and which reflects my 
attitude on this difficult question. 

If the city of Boston felt that it was in the 
interest of schoolchildren to bus them; that 
not being able to bus them would be depriv- 
ing children in their education, and it was 
a situation where they had jurisdiction, is 
there anything which would prohibit or pro- 
scribe it, if Boston developed such a pro- 
gram, from receiving assistance? 

Mr. Morse. The answer is “No.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] 
and I are the ones on the spot on this. Does 
the Senator from Arizona agree with the in- 
terpretation I have given, backed up by my 
willingness to take his amendment? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee, as he has on the floor today, the 
Senator from Oregon was very much in favor 
of taking out this language. He felt it would 
create a problem because it would be an en- 
couragement, in view of the moneys involved 
and made available to the school districts, 
to carry out a busing program or whatever 
else might be involved. For that reason, he 
Was concerned and was instrumental in the 
changes made. I think it is regrettable that 
the language was not taken out at that time, 
although I think that with the change now 
it will materially improve the bill. I agree 
with his understanding of what is intended. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. In view of 
the explanation, Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. May I have 
15 seconds? 

Mr. Morse. I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Kennepy of Massachusetts. Under the 
explanation of the Senator from Oregon sec- 
tion 304(c) achieves everything that it was 
hoped would be accomplished. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I accept the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Senators yield 
back their time on the amendment? 

Mr. FANNIN. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The PresipInc OFFICER, The question is on 


agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will 
not endeavor to repeat the arguments 
made so very ably and nobly by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

I have already given a rather clear 
indication of my position on the ques- 
tion in the course of the debate with the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Ohio. 

There is one thing that I desire to 
mention. It is a matter that has not been 
mentioned in the course of the debate. 
That concerns the funds provided in the 
bill, largely for poverty-related children. 

This is a very critically important mat- 
ter. It so happens that a large portion of 
these poor children are Negro. That is 
very unfortunate for all of us and also 
for them. However, the fact is that the 
pending bill is in large part designed to 
deal with the educational problems of 
poor children. The best advice we can get 
is that the educational problems of poor 
children include the fact that they are in 
so-called ghettoized schools. Hence we 
have in the country some very interest- 
ing experiments which seek to deal with 
the problems of the poor who are in- 
hibited and stultified in their education 
precisely because they are poor by seek- 
ing, if it is possible and practicable, to 
take them out of the neighborhoods in 
which they have endured endemic pover- 
ty, sometimes for generations, and bring 
them into a neighborhood where they 
can see a better world and try to get out 
of the cycle of poverty. 

I have a report which states that such 
an experiment is being carried on in 
Hartford, Conn. It concerns the daily 
school attendance of children who are 
being bused so that they might break out 
of the cycle of poverty. This is being done 
voluntarily, pursuant to their wishes and 
the wishes of their parents. The school 
attendance of these children is 90 per- 
cent, which is much higher than the at- 
tendance in general of children in neigh- 
borhood schools. 

This kind of experiment and contribu- 
tion to the effort to spring children out 
of poverty will be very much inhibited 
by the pending amendment. 

My colleagues have made it crystal 
clear that Congress is very determined 
that it is not going to allow racial im- 
balance to be identified with racial 
segregation. We have dealt with the 
matter time and again, including in the 
impacted areas bill. 

Here we had an opening in the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill in which 
we did the same thing that this measure 
does. In respect of the District of Co- 
lumbia, we sit as a city council, really. 
I thoroughly disagree with what was 
done, but nonetheless, we did it as a city 
council for the District of Columbia. 

Congress thought it advisable to make 
that strict provision. It was regrettable, 
but nonetheless it did. 
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That is very different from inhibiting 
a whole country, including many school 
districts which have their own city 
councils. 

In Massachusetts, as I am sure the 
Senator from Massachusetts will tell us, 
the correction of imbalance is part of the 
State education law. That is what they 
are seeking to attain as an affirmative 
thing. That came out in the course of the 
debate by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] in respect of the 
amendment last year by Senator Fannin, 
to which the Senator from Oregon re- 
ferred. That State is being inhibited from 
the use of poverty education funds in a 
way which it believes will be best con- 
ducive to spring those children out of the 
cycle of poverty and depression and 
deprivation. 

It seems to me that those who are 
counseling this course had better take 
very serious counsel in what they are do- 
ing. If they are going to talk a great deal 
about the fact that the hand of the Fed- 
eral Government should not be used to 
control education, then really the Dirk- 
sen amendment is a very big opening in 
that regard. And the important thing 
that opponents of the amendment, my- 
self and other Senators, need to em- 
phasize is the fact that this is a radical 
departure from the scheme which we had 
incorporated in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, as well as in the impacted areas bill 
and other legislation, which sought to 
prevent us, to use the language of the 
impacted areas bill, from requiring as- 
signment of pupils or their transporta- 
tion in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 

For the first time on a countrywide 
basis the amendment would propose to 
inhibit the free use of funds by local and 
State educational agencies, notwith- 
standing the fact that what that agency 
is doing is completely lawful and in ac- 
cord with our Federal laws as well as with 
State and local laws where it is thought 
to be desirable or necessary to relieve 
racial imbalance or to overcome poverty. 
And this is a question of poverty-im- 
pacted children. 

Finally, Mr. President, even in the 
colloquy with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn] in connection with the 
appropriation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, it was clear that if, as a side 
effect of an effort to relieve crowding or 
other conditions in a school, there should 
be a correction of racial imbalance by 
virture of the transportation of children 
from one point to another, it would not 
be inhibited by the amendment to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

I have tried very hard in this regard 
to get some concept of the use of the 
word “solely” in the Dirksen amend- 
ment, or its effect, and this was pointed 
out by Senator AIKEN as well as by Sena- 
tor LauscHe. But it nowhere appears in 
this amendment. 


Therefore, we must assume that if 
correction of racial imbalance was a side 
effect of the perfectly proper transporta- 
tion of pupils from one place to another 
to relieve overcrowding, let us say, it 
would be prohibited by this amendment 
on a countrywide basis, regardless of 
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whether the efforts were voluntary or in- 
voluntary. 

So I hope very much that we will not 
stultify both concepts—the concept of 
helping the poor children as well as the 
concept of local freedom in respect of 
education—by enacting this amendment, 
which, in my judgment, flies precisely in 
the face of both of those concepts. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to compliment the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon for the great 
contribution he has made over the years 
to higher education and to elementary 
and secondary education. I listened most 
attentatively this morning when he dis- 
cussed this bill, some of the facets of it, 
and the amount of money that would be 
authorized over a 3-year period. 

It is my understanding that the bill 
contemplates the authorization of $14.2 
billion for elementary and secondary 
education. It is my further understand- 
ing that it is the sense of Congress and 
of those sponsoring the bill that these 
funds would improve education period; 
that the objective of the bill is to im- 
prove education. We are not trying to 
accomplish any other purpose. We are 
trying to improve education. 

Because I happen to subscribe to that 
philosophy, I respectfully suggest that it 
seems to me to make good sense to try 
to improve every school, wherever the 
school is, and not to seek to overcome 
poor quality education in one school by 
transferring students from that school 
to another school for the purpose of 
achieving a better racial mix. 

I suggest that the people of my State 
of Wyoming would be much better 
pleased if the funds that are spent for 
education could go to improve education, 
period. 

If we keep to that type of goal inso- 
far as the support of the bill is con- 
cerned, we will better serve the purposes 
of education, than to try to justify 
busing children from one school to an- 
other in order to achieve, as the Dirksen 
amendment points out very clearly. a 
better racial mix. That, in effect, is what 
the amendment says. 

I will support the amendment. I hope 
that it will be adopted. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

1 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
rou. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
ready to vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
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like to have staff members contact the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. He had said he wanted to speak 
for a minute or two. If the Senate will 
oblige me, I would like to have the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
called to the floor. He has stepped out to 
the cloakroom. Then, as far as I am con- 
cerned Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has arrived in the Chamber. He wishes 
to speak briefly. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I understand that 
earlier in the afternoon the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon made reference to 
the colloquy which took place last year 
when this same matter was before the 
Senate. It was triggered, at that time, by 
an amendment I had introduced in con- 
nection with the education bill, to permit 
school districts to work their own wills, 
by voluntary means, to use certain funds 
to begin to overcome racial imbalance. 
Under my proposal, they would not be 
precluded from that use of the funds. 

Mr. President, in Massachusetts the 
general court has passed a racial imbal- 
ance law, which was referred to earlier 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs]. The communities of 
Massachusetts and, I think, their sister 
communities throughout the Northeast, 
are coping with what is a difficult, com- 
plicated, trying, and emotional problem. 
Nonetheless, they are attempting to meet 
these needs and they are doing so to an 
increasing degree. 

Many of us in this body, over a period 
of time, have supported a variety of civil 
rights bills. We have worked for the great 
civil rights legislation which has come 
before this body and which has been 
debated during the last 6 years. I know 
that I have done so during the 5 years 
I have been in the Senate. 

We are conscious that many of these 
bills, and I would say the overwhelming 
majority of them, have been directed 
toward trying to bring equality of op- 
portunity to all of our citizens. All of 
us recognize that in many instances, it 
appears that this legislation has been 
pointed or directed to a particular part 
of our country—to the southern part. 

Mr. President, we have in this legisla- 
tion before us today, the education bill, 
the authority for States and local school 
districts to proceed toward racial bal- 
ance. Many northern States, communi- 
ties, and cities are anxious to begin to 
meet and cope with this problem. 

In effect, the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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DirKsEN] would prohibit and preclude 
the action of many of these school dis- 
tricts, as well as those of the various 
respective States, from going ahead and 
trying to meet this extraordinarily dif- 
ficult problem. 

In many of these communities, all 
that is needed are the tools with which 
to do the job. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon earlier this afternoon 
pointed out that this amendment in- 
fringes upon local initiative. The same 
argument that he used at that time 
would apply just as readily to the deter- 
minations that will be made by the 
States as to how best to proceed, and 
how best to meet the educational needs 
of the respective States. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would preclude 
Boston, or many other communities, 
from trying to meet this serious problem 
of educational disadvantage. 

This problem has been a direct issue 
in my own city of Boston. As a matter 
of fact, this entire question of busing of 
students has been a hotbed of political 
activity in Boston. In many instances, 
those who have run in recent campaigns, 
have used it as an issue to garner votes. 

But I think that all of us have been 
impressed by the successes of this pro- 
gram, as small as they have been, in a 
number of school districts in the north- 
eastern part of our country. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois, in effect, states that local school 
districts cannot make determinations on 
these matters and that States cannot 
speak on these matters. 

Those who have supported civil rights 
legislation, who have been so quick to 
rise in the Senate Chamber, realize that, 
as in the past, what we are being asked 
to accept now would take away from 
other parts of the country the opportu- 
nity to make the adjustments which, 
though difficult, are being and will be 
made in most communities of our coun- 
try before too long. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
strongly commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts for what he has just said. 
My old and dear friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, is opposing with all of his 
great parliamentary ability this iniq- 
uitous amendment. If ever there was a 
case where the question of integration 
of school systems should be left to the 
determination of the local school board 
and, indeed, to some extent, the local 
governing body, this is it. To impose a 
restriction by Federal law, which in ef- 
fect is implicitly, if not expressly, a vio- 
lation of the determination of the 
Supreme Court in Brown against the 
Board of Education, is unthinkable to 
me. 

I am concerned that there seems to 
be some doubt that the Senate will defeat 
the Dirksen amendment. I feel this is a 
matter of high principle. I commend the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Oregon, those on the other 
Side of the aisle and those on this side 
of the aisle who have spoken against the 
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amendment, I pledge my support and my 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, one final word, and I know it is 
a point made before this afternoon: the 
question of exactly what communities 
will be able to do about the problems 
which face our cities in the North, in 
the Midwest, in the West, and even in 
parts of the South. 

We have only a limited number of 
tools to meet the problems, and with 
which to address ourselves to them, It 
appears to me that if a local school dis- 
trict makes a local determination how 
best to provide for the education of its 
students in that local area, we certainly 
should give it every opportunity and 
every tool to do so. Just so, if the States, 
with their responsibilities in meeting the 
challenge, feel they wish to proceed in 
a certain way that is understood, under 
the education bill, we should also provide 
them with the opportunity to do so. 

It seems to me that we have not had 
many complaints about these provisions. 
But we have had about certain individ- 
uals. Certainly, if the local communities 
make a determination that busing is in 
the local interest, they should not be 
denied that opportunity. Therefore, I 
hope that the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] will be 
defeated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I was detained out- 
side the Senate Chamber for a moment. 
Would the Senator from Massachusetts 
kindly indicate again for the Senate what 
the situation is with respect to his State 
and to the laws in his State. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts is one of the few States 
which has enacted a law on racial im- 
balance. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What does it do? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
racial imbalance law requires that the 
school committee of each city, town, and 
district prepare a plan to eliminate racial 
imbalance, whenever the State board of 
education determines that racial imbal- 
ance exists. The plan must detail the pro- 
cedures by which, over a reasonable 
period of time, the school committee 
plans to eliminate the imbalance, 
through pupil placement, school siting, 
and so forth. 

The law sets a figure of 50 percent as 
determining racial imbalance. If the per- 
cent of nonwhite students in any school 
exceeds 50 percent, then the school is 
deemed to be imbalanced. The school 
committee must then draw up plans— 
and they must be reasonable plans. There 
is no definite or arbitrary timetable es- 
tablished to provide for the adjustment 
to reach that 50 percent. 

Now, before the plans can receive 
State assistance, they are reviewed by a 
State board. An attempt is made to try to 
work out a plan between the local com- 
munity and the State board, in order to 
achieve the purposes of State law. 

This matter is one of considerable con- 
troversy in the State of Massachusetts. 
It has been criticized. It is under con- 
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siderable attack. But we are really not 
talking so much about that now, as to 
the particular law in Massachusetts, as 
we are about the local school areas that 
wish to apply for State funds, or to use 
those funds in the best interests of the 
local community. They would be pre- 
cluded from doing so, by adoption of the 
Dirksen amendment—obviously, by the 
outright preclusion which is my reading 
of the amendment. 

The amendment would eliminate a 
great many of the activities now begin- 
ning to get started in a number of differ- 
ent communities in my State and, gen- 
erally, in many other communities in 
other parts of the country. 

As I mentioned earlier, we have seen 
mapany pieces of legislation passed by the 
Stnate which affect certain sections of 
the country more dramatically than 
others. So we must defeat the Dirksen 
amendment, to keep the discretion of the 
local school districts, and the States un- 
lettered as they attempt to meet the 
great educational needs of our country. 

What we would be doing, by adopting 
the Dirksen amendment, would be taking 
away that opportunity which, in the be- 
lief of many outstanding educators, is 
helpful and useful in providing the edu- 
cational advantages which are impor- 
tant to the young people of this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely disturbed to see this amendment 
offered at a time when State govern- 
ments are struggling to try to stop the 
drift of going to Washington for every 
problem. 

Recently, I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a national conference of State legis- 
latures, with the majority leaders, mi- 
nority leaders, the speakers, and presi- 
dents of the senate of all the State legis- 
latures across the United States present. 
They are cognizant of this drift. They are 
determined to stop it. They realize that 
some of the problems lie at their door- 
step. The fact that they have not moved 
or taken the initiative in many areas, 
they are also aware of; but, nevertheless, 
they are determined to bring the States 
back into balance with the federal 
Madisonian concept. 

Here in Washington, when we in Con- 
gress are beginning to realize some of 
the problems, when we are discussing 
the theory of block grants, when we are 
discussing tax-sharing plans when funds 
become available, here is an amendment 
which counters everything the Jeffer- 
sonian principle of federalism stands for. 
The basic concept of federalism is that 
there are certain areas where the State 
and local governments are best able to 
move to take the initiative to meet the 
problems of the people. There is cer- 
tainly no other area closer to the people 
than the area of public education; yet, 
here we are, in Congress, because of the 
benefits of the broader tax base, giving 
some of the tax revenue back to the 
States to use in the field of education. 
But we come along with an amendment 
seeking to drive down their throats how 
they are going to handle one of the most 
difficult, one of the most explosive, and 
one of the most politically sensitive issues 
facing the Nation today. 

I think it goes against every grain of 
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Jeffersonian federalism. It is a step back- 
ward. If we adopt this amendment, we 
might as well agree that every problem 
that comes before a State government 
must be settled in Washington. I think 
that is a pretty dangerous step to take. 

For that reason, as well as others 
which have been advanced in debate 
today, I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk to amend the 
pending amendment, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
Amendment offered by Senator GRIFFIN 
to the amendment by Senator DIRKSEN: 

Following the word “imbalance” and before 
the period at the end of the amendment, 
insert the following: unless such use is in 
accordance with a policy formally and freely 
made by the affected State or by the affected 
local educational agency without the exer- 
cise of direction, supervision, or control with 
respect thereto by any Department, agency 
or officer of the United States”. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, President, I think 
the arguments against the pending Dirk- 
sen amendment have been eloquently 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator in 
charge of the bill, by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], 
and others. They have expressed their 
concern that we should not close the door 
to a determination by a State or local 
educational agency that the busing of 
students might be in the public interest. 
I, for one, do not want to vote for an 
amendment that would, here and now, 
make Federal policy against the busing 
of students. 

It has been stated several times in this 
Chamber during the course of debate 
that, at this point, the Federal Govern- 
ment should remain neutral on the ques- 
tion. With adoption of the Dirksen 
amendment, we would not remain neu- 
tral. If Congress desires to maintain a 
position of neutrality at this point, it 
would seem to me that adoption of an 
amendment such as the one I have of- 
fered is necessary, and I ask for support 
by the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
amendment offered by Senator GRIFFIN 
to the amendment by Senator DIRKSEN : 

Following the word “imbalance” and be- 
fore the period at the end of the amendment, 
insert the following: “unless such use is in 
accordance with a policy formally and freely 
made by the affected State or by the affected 
local educational agency without the exercise 
of direction, supervision or control with re- 
spect thereto by any Department, agency or 
officer of the United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there a 
sufficient second? 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
read this amendment with some interest. 
It seems to me that it would, if adopted, 
answer the point which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I have both 
made. That is, that where the action 
which is being taken with the use of pov- 
erty funds—and that is what they are— 
is an action which arises out of the con- 
trol within the affected State or local 
education agency of its own volition, 
without representing any Federal con- 
trol, as, for example, through the con- 
trol on poverty funds or inhibition on 
their use, then it should be perfectly 
lawful, and it is a desirable use of the 
funds which are at stake. 

Mr. HRUSK A. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Virtually every one—I 
would venture to say every one—of the 
poverty or education statutes provides 
that before a program can become effec- 
tive, before it can get a nickel of money, 
it must be approved by the appropriate 
Secretary. 

Would the necessity of that approval 
be properly construed as some control of 
the program by the Federal authorities 
to the extent that it would not fall with- 
in the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would think the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is right, for the rea- 
son that we have within the same stat- 
utes that give the secretaries authority 
to prove or disapprove various programs, 
a provision against Federal control. 
Therefore, the criterion which the Sec- 
retary would have to apply would re- 
quire a finding by him that there was no 
Federal control if he approved the pro- 
gram. As long as he made that finding, it 
could not be said that it was the result 
of Federal control; that the decision was 
made at the local level. So that I think 
we have built into the Federal aid to 
education statute a protection against 
the Secretary’s being stultified in that 
way. He is required to find, when he ap- 
proves the program, that it is not an 
exercise of Federal control. Having 
found that, it would satisfy this proviso. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would not mere ap- 
proval by him constitute, in effect, con- 
trol over the agency? It has been so con- 
sidered by local agencies and other agen- 
cies that have tried to make progress 
under these many statutes. For practical 
purposes, it is exercising control and 
would vitiate the amendment. 

Mr, JAVITS. I will say that I think the 
interpretation is aided by the require- 
ment in the Federal aid-to-education 
statute, under which the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare gives 
approval, that there shall be no Federal 
control of the program. Therefore, ipso 
facto, if there is no Federal control of 
the program, there is no Federal control 
in one of the elements of the program, to 
wit, busing, if that is the element. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it should 
be kept in mind that the courts are going 
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to interpret whether or not control or 
supervision has been exercised by a Fed- 
eral officer or agency. So the courts 
would provide the ultimate interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion or two of the sponsor of the sub- 
amendment. 

What would the Senator from Michi- 
gan feel would be the effect of the 
amendment in a situation in which the 
local authorities took their action pur- 
suant to an order of court to desegregate 
a particular school situation? Would this 
be still, within the terms of the amend- 
ment, in the Senator’s opinion, a matter 
of the exercise of the local will? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The phrasing of my 
amendment refers to a policy adopted by 
a State or local education agency. The 
amendment generally deals with the use 
of Federal funds. If it is unconstitutional 
for the Congress to enact or adopt an 
amendment along the lines offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, which would 
prohibit the use of Federal funds for 
that purpose, and a court would so hold, 
then, of course, the amendment offered 
in the language of the Senator from IIli- 
nois would not be a bar. 

Now, my amendment refers to policy 
being made by a State or by a local edu- 
cation agency. They are the two entities 
that we consider to be the policymaking 
entities for educational policy, in line 
with the discussion on the Senate floor. 

Mr, CASE, I would like to press this 
a little bit further. Suppose the action 
is taken by a local school board in re- 
gard to setting up a plan for transporta- 
tion of students, or such a plan is or- 
dered by the State school authorities, 
but that that action is taken under, in 
a sense, duress, if you will, of this sort: 
The matter is pending in a court. The 
court has given, we will say, the local 
school board or State school authorities 
a certain length of time in order to bring 
about some steps toward desegregation. 
Would that action of the school board 
under those circumstances still meet the 
terms of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It would not have been 
made as a result of the exercise of the 
control or supervision by a department, 
agency, or officer of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, That is the only provision in that 
particular amendment. 

Mr. CASE. So that something that is 
taken under judicial duress, if you will, 
would still meet the Senator’s amend- 
ment as the action of State or local au- 
thority? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe it would. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is no 
such thing as judicial duress. The fact is 
that there can only be judicial duress if 
a writ of prohibition lies against it on 
the ground that it does not have juris- 
diction. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from New York 
left the practice of law later than the 
Senator from New Jersey, and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey will accept any cor- 
rection along that line, but he calls atten- 
to the fact that the word “‘duress” is used 
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in common parlance as well as in legal 
parlance, and he used it in that sense. 
But I am serious. We are talking about a 
situation in which local or State boards 
move toward desegregation, themselves 
unwilling, because the State courts or 
other courts have ordered them to get 
going. In such circumstances, would the 
programs include busing? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Desegregation“ is a 
much broader term than we are consid- 
ering here. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. This would 
still not be prohibited by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois as 
amended by the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It seems to me that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] has 
the point very well; that, after all, if it 
is a court order, that is one thing. If it 
is compliance with the Constitution, that 
is different from an agency or a bureauc- 
racy taking an action which has not been 
ordered by a court. 

Mr. CASE. These are the words I am 
trying to get clear in my mind as to the 
intent: “Unless such use is in accordance 
with a policy formally and freely made 
by the affected State or by the local edu- 
cational agency without the exercise of 
direction, supervision, or control with 
respect thereto by any department, 
agency, or officer of the United States.” 

First, let us eliminate from the last 
group, “department, agency, or officer of 
the United States,” the courts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. When we say “freely,” 
we mean—— 

: ue CASE. Free of that kind of con- 
ro 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may ask a few 
questions of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In committee, the Sen-: 
ator from Michigan and I have never 
varied from a common belief that we 
must see to it that in the field of educa- 
tion States rights in what I consider to 
be true sense are not violated by Fed- 
eral legislation, whereby the Federal 
Government would seek to tell the States 
what they must do in the field of educa- 
tion in any way other than in a strictly 
constitutional way. 

The Senator has heard me say many 
times in committee that I will not sup- 
port any action by the Federal Govern- 
ment which directs or dictates to the 
States what their educational policy 
should be, unless I can be shown in a 
specific case that a constitutional issue is 
involved and a State seeks to do some- 
thing that is unconstitutional. 

My first question is: Can the Senator 
tell me whether he agrees with my in- 
terpretation that what he seeks to do by 
the language of the amendment is to 
write into the bill, in no uncertain terms, 
a direction to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or any other 
Federal agency that it is not in any way, 
directly or indirectly, to involve itself in 
seeking to have any local school district 
involve itself in busing? Is that one of 
the first intentions that the Senator from 
Michigan has in mind? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe an interpreta- 
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tion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
that it indicates that funds shall not be 
used to pay any costs of assignment or 
transportation of students or teachers in 
order to overcome racial imbalance. As I 
understand the intent and mood of the 
Senate, it is that we do not want to 
force—at least, we do not want to take a 
position at this time—which requires— 
busing at the State or local level. At the 
same time, it seems to me that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois goes too far; it goes further than 
that. 

It would prohibit the use of Federal 
funds in cases where a State formally de- 
cided that it wanted to adopt such 
a policy; or, if a local educational agency, 
for its own reasons, should decide to ex- 
periment and try such a policy, it would 
likewise be prohibited. 

It seems to me that Congress wants to 
maintain neutrality. That is what this 
amendment seeks to do. I have no brief 
for the precise words. It may be that they 
are not the most artful. I have, frankly, 
written them out as I sat here listening 
to the debate. But I think the amend- 
ment spells out the policy which I under- 
stand Senators on both sides to be say- 
ing they want; and that is, that we 
would leave the question, at this time at 
least, for the decision of the State and 
local educational agencies. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to put my question in a little different 
way? 

My interpretation of the Dirksen 
amendment is that it seeks to prohibit 
the use of any Federal funds by any 
school district for any busing, even 
though a school district feels, in deter- 
mining its local educational policy, that 
that is the best way to resolve a special 
situation that confronts that school 
district. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] points out that in Massachu- 
setts, that may very well be the need of 
a particular local school district. We 
talked about it last year, as I stated in my 
argument earlier this afternoon, that 
that is what Massachusetts or some other 
State might wish to do. 

My position is that if a school board 
decides that is what it wants to do, then, 
in the name of States’ rights, I shall not 
vote to deny to a school board the right 
to use the funds for that purpose. I be- 
lieve that is the right of a State or a local 
school board. If the Senator from Michi- 
gan intends, by his amendment, to say, 
“We hereby serve notice on you, Mr. Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
that if a State or school district wishes to 
use funds to which it is entitled under 
the special projects authorization pro- 
vision of the act, for example, to resolve 
a special congestion problem that it faces 
by busing Negro children to a white 
school, that is its decision to make, and 
not for us to make for it; and you must 
not seek to direct it to do it, or to in- 
fluence it to do it, directly or indirectly. 
You keep your hands-off policy; you just 
provide the funds which they ask for the 
funds under the special projects program, 
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because that is their right and their busi- 
ness, and not yours.” 

If that is what the Senator from Mich- 
igan is seeking to accomplish, it is in 
complete conformity with what I have 
been seeking to accomplish; and, on the 
basis of that interpretation as legislative 
history, I would accept the amendment 
and urge the Senate to adopt it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. I should just like to make 
this additional point: The great genius 
of the American educational system 
springs from its diversity. One of the 
great concerns of those who have earlier 
opposed Federal aid to education was 
the possibility that we would make, more 
and more, Federal policy determinations 
on matters affecting education that 
would apply across the board through- 
out the 50 States. 

I do not believe we want to do that. I 
have not wanted to do it. If there is a 
State or local educational agency that 
has the courage, and thinks it is wise, 
to launch a policy of this kind, I do not 
think we should stand here and discour- 
age it. I think we ought at least to per- 
mit them to do it. Experimentation and 
innovation are good for our educational 
system. They are an important reason 
why our educational systems are as good 
as they are. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. As I understand it, 
what the Senator is seeking to do is re- 
vise the Dirksen amendment by protect- 
ing States from the imposition of contro! 
by the Federal bureaucracy. 

In other words, the Senator would per- 
mit each State to make its own decision. 
Once that is made, the amendment is 
Satisfied? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is essentially cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator has added a very fine and useful 
way in which we can work our will— 
those of us who have the will to argue in 
support of our point of view—the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], myself, and others. 

I would join with the Senator from 
Oregon—and I am the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee present, as 
well as of the full committee—in hoping 
that the Senate will permit us to work the 
situation out this way, by agreeing with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and then to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois as amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
English language is a very facile instru- 
ment. Words have crept into it that are 
very expressive. They are not always 
elegant words. I am constrained to use 
one such word now. 

What the Griffin amendment pro- 
poses to do is gut the amendment that 
I have offered today. What the Senator 
from Michigan proposes to do is to let 
a State determine the busing policy and 
let the Federal Government pay for it. 
What he wants to do is have Illinois, 
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or California, or South Carolina, or 
Kansas pay the bill for Michigan, if 
Michigan decides it wants busing. They 
want to use our money with which to 
do it. 

That is what the Senator’s amend- 
ment says, and it ought to be repudiated 
and voted down. 

One other thing. I listened to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
If they want to bus in Massachusetts, in 
Boston, let them do it, but not with 
money from Chicago and Peoria; not 
with money from Montpelier and 
Omaha. That is what they want to do 
with this money. That is what Bos Grir- 
FIN wants to do—I take that back. That 
is what the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan wants to do. But he wants to 
gut this amendment, He seeks to accomp- 
lish a polite evisceration of what is be- 
fore the Senate. It ought to be voted 
down unanimously, including even the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

If Senators want to gut an amend- 
ment that is trying to accomplish some- 
thing in accordance with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and the District of Colum- 
bia appropriations bill of 1967, then the 
Senate will repudiate this amendment 
to the amendment, and vote up the 
amendment that I offered earlier today. 

Now vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. RANDOLPH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HoLLIxdSI. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. BARTLETT (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote nay.“ If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Horrixds!], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BayH], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussEtt], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KenneDyY] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Bayn] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Ristcorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Alabama would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jor- 
DAN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] would vote may.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote yea,“ and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 369 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken Hatfield Murphy 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Nelson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pearson 
Case Long, Mo. Pell 
Church McGee Percy 
Clark McGovern Proxmire 
Fong McIntyre Tydings 
Griffin Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Gruening Mondale Yarborough 
Harris Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hart Morse 
NAYS—38 
Anderson Ervin Monroney 
Baker Fannin Morton 
Bennett Hansen Mundt 
Bible Hayden Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Smith 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Spong 
Cannon Holland Stennis 
Carlson Hruska Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Tower 
Dirksen Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Dominick McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Miller 
NOT VOTING—24 
Allott Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hollings Prouty 
Bayh Inouye Randolph 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Russell 
Ellender Magnuson Scott 
Fulbright Mansfield Sparkman 
Gore McCarthy Symington 


So Mr. GRIFFIN’s amendment to Mr 
DirRKSEN’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a point of order. A Senator who 
did not vote with the prevailing side 
cannot move to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Loui- 
siana is correct, that a Senator not vot- 
ing on the prevailing side cannot make 
such a motion. He must be on the pre- 
vailing side. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Does that mean in the cir- 
cumstances nobody can move to recon- 
sider? Does it mean that in the circum- 
stances nobody can move to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that in this case, the pre- 
vailing side is the side which voted 
against the amendment. The amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not somewhat unusual 
to require that this motion be made by 
someone who prevails? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect now in the assumption that the vote 
recurs upon Senator DirKSEN’s amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the question now recurs 
to the original amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. JAVITS. And is my understanding 
correct that that amendment remains 
open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s understanding is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before we 
vote, perhaps we would like to say a word 
about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from New York suspend? Will 
the Senate please be in order? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from New York has the floor. 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I should 
like to offer a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That should go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold his inquiry momen- 
tarily? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have the 
floor, and I will be happy to yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
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rules that in this case the senior Sen- 
ator from New York yielded to his col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
York, for the purpose of making a motion 
to reconsider. The junior Senator from 
New York, not having voted on this mo- 
tion, made an eligible motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to table the 
motion. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. The Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. President, was recognized 
irregularly. I shall yield to him. I have 
the floor, and when I am ready I will 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
rules that the Senator from New York 
is correct. However, it was the impres- 
sion of the Chair that a vote was im- 
mediate, imminent, and impending; and 
the Senator from Illinois certainly has 
the right to make a motion to table, under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. JAVITS. He certainly does. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I made 
that motion in my own right, and the 
Senator from New York does not have to 
yield to me, under the rule. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Since when can a Mem- 
ber be taken off the floor and off his feet 
by an Member rising in his place and 
saying, I move anything,” including the 
tabling motion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator lost the 
floor by yielding to his junior colleague 
from New York, and the motion to table 
the motion to reconsider was entirely in 
order and came timely. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when there 
was no objection to my yielding, and the 
Senator, notwithstanding his motion to 
reconsider, had no objection made to it 
on the ground that I did or did not yield 
for that purpose. I regained the floor by 
recognition of the Chair, which I have 
now. I am only asserting this not to be 
contentious, but because this is a right 
which every Senator is dutybound and 
honorbound to protect. When you have 
the floor, you have it, and nobody can 
take it away from you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has ruled that the Senator has the 
floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for nothing, ex- 
cept to Senator Dirksen, to make his 
motion to table. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
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Senator from New York for his courtesy. 
I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yielded for the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to table the 
motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to table. On this 
vote the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). The Chair will not 
permit the rollcall to proceed until Sen- 
ators are in their chairs. The Chamber 
will be cleared of all unauthorized per- 
sons. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order. Senators will please take 
their seats. 

The clerk will resume the call of the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hotties]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGs], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
coFF] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusskLL I, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye]. If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. JORDAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
LMr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 370 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 

Anderson Ervin Monroney 
Baker Fannin Morton 
Bennett Hansen Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murphy 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Smith 
Cannon Holland Spong 
Carlson Hruska Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La Tower 
Dominick McClellan Williams, Del. 

Miller Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—39 

Aiken Harris Mondale 
Bartlett Montoya 
Bayh Hatfield Morse 

Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Nelson 
Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Pearson 

Kuchel Pell 
Church Long, Mo. Percy 
Clark McGee Proxmire 
Fong McGovern Tydings 
Griffin McIntyre Williams, N. J. 
Gruening Metcalf Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—22 

Allott Inouye Ribicoff 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Dodd Magnuson Scott 
Ellender Mansfield Sparkman 
Fulbright McCarthy Symington 
Gore Moss Young, Ohio 
Hartke Prouty 
Hollings Randolph 


So the motion of Mr. Drrxsen to table 
the motion of Mr. Kennepy of New York 
to reconsider the motion of Mr. DIRKSEN 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on the motion of Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, to reconsider. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The yeas and nays are ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANDOLPH (when his name was 
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called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
desire to be recorded. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HorLIxds], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL. ], the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincron], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RercorF] is paired with 
the ap ged from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Alabama would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr, InovyeE] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Hawaii would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 38, as follows: 
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YEAS—40 
Aiken Brooke Fong 
Bartlett Burdick Griffin 
Bayh Case Gruening 
Boggs Church Harris 
Brewster Clark Hart 


Hatfield McIntyre Pell 
Jackson Metcalf Percy 
Javits Mondale Proxmire 
Kennedy, Mass. Montoya Tydings 
Kennedy, Morse Williams, N.J 
Kuchel Muskie Yarborough 
Long, Mo. Nelson Young, Ohio 
McGee Pastore 
McGovern Pearson 
NAYS—38 
Anderson Ervin Morton 
Baker Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Hansen Smathers 
Bible Hickenlooper Smith 
Byrd, Va Spong 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Stennis 
Cannon ruska Mundt 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis Long, La. wer 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, Del 
Dominick Miller Young, N. Dak 
Eastland Monroney 
NOT VOTING—22 

Allott Hollings Randolph 
Cooper Inouye Ribicoff 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Ellender Magnuson Scott 
Fulbright Mansfield Sparkman 
Gore McCarthy Symington 
Hartke Moss 
Hayden Prouty 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana will state it. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The figures an- 
nounced do not tally with the announce- 
ment made by the clerk during the re- 
capitulation of the rollcall vote, because 
the tally is kept down here, at the desk 
and it was 39 to 38. I should like an 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana desire a recapitu- 
lation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will order a recapitulation of the 
vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if any 
mistake has been made, perhaps Sena- 
tors contributed to it, including the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. If we can have 
order in the Chamber and the well 
cleared, I think we will be able to listen 
better to the recapitulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will recapitulate the vote. 

The legislative clerk recapitulated the 
vote, and the vote was again announced 
as yeas 40, nays 38. 

So the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Have the yeas and nays 
been, ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Is the call for the 
yeas and nays automatic? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment is still debatable, I take it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is debatable. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition, and in being recognized 
I would like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we can- 
not hear the Senator. I think we are 
interested. 

Mr. President, who has the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, if it has 
been allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order for the quorum call 
is rescinded. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the situation which has devel- 
oped, and in response to the question 
raised by my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Rhode Island hear? 

Mr. PASTORE., I can hear it beau- 
tifully—beautifully. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has been a long 
day, and I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business— 
shortly, I hope—it stand in adjournment 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the information 
of the Senate, there will be no further 
votes tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education by ex- 
tending authority for allocation of funds 
to be used for education of Indian chil- 
dren and children in overseas dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense, by 
extending and amending the National 
Teacher Corps program, by providing as- 
sistance for comprehensive educational 
planning, and by improving programs of 
education for the handicapped; to im- 
prove authority for assistance in schools 
in federally impacted areas and areas 
suffering a major disaster; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will Sen- 
sm take their seats or leave the Cham- 
The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, as man- 
ager of the bill, I want the record to 
show that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon was ready to vote on a rollcall vote 
tonight. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. The Senator who is handling 
the bill should be able to be heard. Will 
the Chair maintain order so we can 
hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will either take their seats or leave the 
Chamber. The Senator will not proceed 
until they do. 

The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to repeat, 
as manager of the bill I want to say that 
the senior Senator from Oregon was 
ready to vote by rollcall vote on the re- 
consideration issue tonight. I was ad- 
vised that, being subject to debate, there 
would be debate for some duration. That 
fact calls upon the manager of a bill 
at any time to consider the parliamen- 
tary realities and to extend courtesies. 
When the majority leader advised me of 
the situation, I saw nothing that could 
be gained by our sitting here shadow- 
boxing when I knew that chances of 
getting a vote tonight were nil. There- 
fore, let the record show that I agreed 
with the leadership, under those circum- 
stances, to have the Senate recess to- 
night and to convene tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wanted to have two 
colloquies with the Senator from Oregon, 
and they relate to State education agen- 
cies. One is as follows: 

Will the floor manager of the bill state 
the intent of the committee in the lan- 
guage proposed in title III? The State 
Advisory Council authority of section 
305 (a) (1) (F) provides that the Council 
can “obtain such professional, techni- 
cal and ‘clerical assistance as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions un- 
der this title.” 

Am I not correct in my understand- 
ing that these councils as proposed are 
purely advisory councils to the State 
agencies? 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator from 
New York for asking the question. I think 
it is very important that we make legis- 
lative ‘history on the question at the 
present time. I am pleased to do so in co- 
operation with the Senator from New 
York. 

The Senator is correctly advised. The 
Council function is to provide advice to 
the State educational agency. The State 
agency is not bound to accept the advice 
given. Title ITI requires only that the 
agency consider the advice given in the 
same manner as it must consider the 
advice given by the panel of experts on 
@ particular application. With regard to 
the other functions performed by the Ad- 
visory Council, here, too, the advice or 
counsel given is not mandatory upon the 
State educational agency, but since the 
Council is composed of knowledgeable in- 
dividuals who are broadly representative 
of all educational forces within the State, 
and having been appointed by the State 
educational agency, in my judgment, the 
State educational agency will find the ad- 
vice given most helpful, just as the Na- 
tional Advisory Council will find it help- 
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ful and as we will find it indispensable. 
Because of its value to us in the exercise 
of our legislative oversight functions, we 
thought it only fair to provide for the 
financing of the staff services that the 
councils will require. I emphasize, how- 
ever, that the staff serving the Advisory 
Council, at both the State and the Na- 
tional levels are in no way Federal em- 
ployees of either the executive or the 
legislative branches; rather, they are 
creatures of the councils and their com- 
pensation and working conditions will 
conform to the patterns established by 
the appointees of the State educational 
agencies who comprise the councils. It 
would be perfectly proper, for example, 
for the staff to be hired on contracts in- 
dividually negotiated, or by way of re- 
imbursement to a State education agency 
if the State education agency and the 
Council so agreed. 

Again, I want to thank the Senator 
from New York for helping me make 
this legislative history. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under 
present law the commissioner of educa- 
tion in New York and the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Harold Howe, oper- 
ate title III under an agreement 
whereby 70 percent of the apportion- 
ment to the State of New York under 
title III is subject to final approval by 
the commissioner of education in New 
York. Is there anything in the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee which 
would make such an agreement impos- 
sible if the committee amendment were 
to be adopted? 

Mr. MORSE. Again I thank the 
Senator from New York for asking 
this question, because we are dealing here 
with questions about which legislative 
history should be made. We are not only 
assisting the Senate and House by 
making the history, but we are assisting 
the Department, and, more important, 
we are assisting the courts, because what 
the Senator and I say, unless it is re- 
versed in the course of the handling of 
this debate, will be binding on the court 
as the legislative intent. 

The committee amendment is purpose- 
fully designed to encourage cooperation 
between State educational agencies and 
the U.S. Office of Education, The com- 
mittee amendment is deliberately flexible 
on this point in order to facilitate co- 
operation between the Federal and State 
levels, The committee report contains 
language concerning the transition from 
Federal to State programs which ex- 
plicitly encourages the Commissioner 
and the States to work out agreements 
for joint funding of projects. Agreements 
as to which projects are to be funded un- 
der the proposed amendment, such as the 
one the Senator from New York has 
brought to my attention, would be en- 
couraged also. 

I might point out that in the opinion 
of some who have studied the present 
law carefully there is some doubt as to 
whether the Commissioner may make an 
agreement to give final approval to any 
State. If this doubt has a basis in the 
present law the agreement of the Com- 
missioner of Education and the New York 
State educational agency would be on a 
rather shaky legal foundation. I under- 
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stand that such an agreement has been 
made as part of the policy of the Office 
of Education to transfer the administra- 
tion of title III to the States. I am firmly 
in favor of such a policy. That is the rea- 
son I sponsored the revision of title III 
which the committee bill contains. This 
revision is designed to encourage this 
transition to the States. Further, this 
transition by way of legislation would re- 
move any doubt as to the validity of the 
agreement brought to our attention by 
the Senator from New York. 

Again I thank the Senator for his co- 
operation with the manager of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. That relates to the va- 
lidity of the agreement brought to our 
attention, and relates to both prospec- 
tive programs and programs in progress? 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “Yes.” It 
certainly does. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the majority 
leader that I am ready to yield the floor 
for the recess of the Senate, or for what- 
ever else he wishes to take up. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 


OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL CONTAINS 
NEW COLLEGE HOUSING PLAN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the omni- 
bus housing bill, S. 2700, which was re- 
ported out by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee last week and will 
be considered this week, contains a pro- 
posal to meet the chronic college housing 
shortage which was the subject of S. 2000, 
which I introduced on June 23, 1967, 
with Senators PROXMIRE, JORDAN of Idaho, 
and FANNIN as cosponsors. 

This plan is adaptable also for college 
education facilities, for hospitals, and 
for other similar construction, and is of 
great importance to build or modernize 


such facilities at the same time that it 


relieves the budget and appropriations 
of the impact of such capital expendi- 
tures. 

Under my bill, individual colleges and 
universities could sell bonds to private 
investors at the market rate of interest. 
The Federal Government would then 
make loan differential payments which 
would cover the difference between the 
market rate of interest and 3 percent. It 
is estimated that the $10 million of loan 
differential payments which the bill au- 
thorizes will support at least $300 or $400 
million of bonds sold at a market rate as 
high as 5½ percent or 6 percent. The 
plan will allow for maximum utilization 
of private financing in that the colleges 
would be dealing with private investors— 
many their own alumni. The use of loan 
differential payments will allow the ex- 
isting direct loan program to be used 
for the many smaller colleges which may 
have to pay extremely high interest 
rates to investors in order to sell bonds 
in the private market. For these smaller 
colleges it would be less expensive to the 
Government to use the ‘direct program 
than the loan differential payments. 
Thus, the $10 million in loan differential 
payments together with the existing di- 
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rect loan program—$300 million—will 
make available $700 million to meet the 
college dormitory shortage. 

Mr. President, last year an amend- 
ment which I sponsored to relieve the 
overwhelming load of prospective appli- 
cations for college housing was passed 
by a rollcall vote of this body only to be 
dropped in conference. I am informed 
that now, a year later, the situation is 
worse. The $300 million direct-loan pro- 
gram has failed completely to keep up 
with demand. 

Under existing law, $300 million in di- 
rect loans are available from the Fed- 
eral Government at 3 percent interest 
rate to colleges across the country for 
building new dormitory facilities. The 
present amount fails to even come close 
to meeting current needs. In January 
1966, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development stopped. accepting 
loan applications because the backlog 
was over $700 million—more than twice 
surpassing the funds available. The De- 
partment was unable to reopen its doors 
until this past April and then only for 
30 days. As of this morning, HUD is still 
not accepting applications. It is almost 2 
years since the January 1966 date when 
HUD stopped taking applications with 
the exception of a brief 30-day period. 
I think this is ample proof that the exist- 
ing program is totally dead. This insuf- 
ficiency may well have serious effects on 
our educational capabilities in the future. 

Together with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
who has cosponsored S. 2000 and whose 
assistance in the committee has been 
invaluable, letters were sent to ‘colleges 
across the Nation to solicit their views of 
the proposal and to find out their ex- 
pected needs for housing. Over 150 
responses have come in and with almost 
no. exceptions, the colleges supported the 
enactment of S. 2000. I have also received 
unsolicited responses from individuals 
interested in education across the coun- 
try and even from the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of the State of Delaware, Charles 
L. Terry, Jr. The proposal also received 
the endorsement of the American Council 
on Education and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, who testified before the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor at this point some responses 
from across the country. I hope Members 
of the Senate will read these letters care- 
fully. Senator Proxmire placed in the 
Recorp last Wednesday a number of 
other responses. This proposal is really 
& new innovation in financing quasi- 
public and public facilities which can 
have enormous implications for the fu- 
ture of all such financing. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t 

STATE OF DELAWARE, 
EXECUTIVE: DEPARTMENT, 
Dover, September 26, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 

DEAR SENATOR JAvirs: Your interest in pro- 
viding for an expansion of the College Hous- 
ing Loan Program is appreciated. I have my- 
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self taken a very personal interest in the 
problems of higher education in the entire 
country, most recently as the first Chairman 
of the Education Commission of the States, 
and more especially in the State of Dela- 


ware. 

The rapidly increasing costs of higher edu- 
cation are creating financial problems for 
the students, for the institutions, and for 
the states. We cannot allow tuition and other 
fees to increase so substantially that a col- 
lege education is beyond the reach of many 
of our citizens. As you are aware, institu- 
tional resources are already strained, and the 
states’ sources of revenue are being hard- 
pressed by financial demands on all fronts. 
I have been concerned and I am especially 
concerned that the present inadequate 
financing of the College Housing Loan 
Program seems to preclude the University 
of Delaware from getting a $3 million 
Federal loan at 3% to complete the financing 
of a dormitory complex we must have in the 
Fall of 1968. Your proposal to make addi- 
tional funds available through a Federal 
subsidy of interest in excess of 3% on loans 
placed in the commercial market would 
seem to be the most desirable solution from 
every point of view. Please convey to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
my full support of your bill (S. 2000). 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Terry, Jr., 
Governor. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., September 22, 1967. 
Hon, Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S, Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: I was very pleased to learn of 
the bill that you and Senator Proxmire are 
sponsoring to subsidize partially the inter- 
est on college housing loans. 

New York University presently has a sub- 
stantial need for additional housing of stu- 
dents at Washington Square and will 
probably need to provide more housing 
at University Heights in the future, We have 
delayed construction of additional housing 
units at the Square because our estimates of 
project costs including interest would require 
us to charge students rents substantially 
above their ability to pay. As you know, as 
a partial solution, we have purchased neigh- 
boring hotels and are housing some students 
in other commercial hotel space. Passage of 
Senate Bill No. 2000, or House of Representa- 
tives Bill No. 8647, would be a great help in 
enabling us to construct student housing 
which could be rented at more reasonable 
rates. 

Your sensitivity to educational needs in 
this, as in so many other areas, is indeed 
gratifying. 

Sincerely yours, 
James M. HESTER, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 

Grand Forks, September 5, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: I appreciate the let- 
ter I received from you and Senator Prox- 
mire on August 29 concerning the proposed 
Senate legislation S. 2000 designed to ease 
the college shortage. This would be helpful 
to us in the future for we still need to look 
forward to building an additional dormitory 
to accommodate the anticipated enrollment 
two years from now and following. 

I am sure our bill would provide us the 
relief we need. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. STARCHER, 
t. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Brookings, S. Dak., September 18, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: I received your letter of 
August 29, concerning our needs for housing 
at South Dakota State University. We will 
need additional housing at this institution 
for use by prospective students. The only 
possible way that we can provide such hous- 
ing is through the issuance of bonds. We 
have made all the use we possibly can of the 
current system of the government guaran- 
teeing bond issues through HUD and its 
predecessor FHA. 

We feel that one of the very best invest- 
ments that society can make in young people 
is a college education. Our students are of 
such financial status, in many instances, that 
they cannot pay as much for their college 
education as might be true in some states. 
South Dakota is among the very lowest of 
the states in individual incomes. The differ- 
ence in the cost of housing between the 3% 
interest charge and the going rate would 
make our housing considerably more expen- 
sive than we are now able to provide. Con- 
sequently, this will keep many fine young 
people from attending this university. 

We would be interested in working under 
the kind of arrangement that you have sug- 
gested in your Senate Bill 2000. This kind of 
support would be most helpful to our pros- 
pective students. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. BRIGGS, 
President. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF New YORK, 
Albany, N.Y. August 7, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Thank you for your 
July 13 letter bringing me up to date on your 
latest efforts to help ease the critical problem 
of financing college housing. 

We in the State University of New York 
strongly support your bill, S. 2000, as the 
most promising method of obtaining an im- 
mediate increase in federal support for col- 
lege housing. Last May, as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, I joined in strongly endors- 
ing the solution you proposed to the college 
housing problem, which you have now em- 
bodied in S, 2000. One reason why we did this 
is because it was our clear understanding 
that, if your program is adopted, it would 
make possible an increase in the funds avail- 
able for the college housing loan program 
without additional direct federal expendi- 
ture. 

I support your efforts to expand financing 
available to college housing while keeping the 
interest rate at three percent. The Adminis- 
tration’s action in proposing an increase in 
the interest rate and withholding presently 
available loan funds are cause for serious 
concern. 

The State University is currently paying as 
much as 4.4 percent for New York State 
Dormitory Authority bonds, and we now have 
applications in for federal funds at the three 
percent rate. The higher interest costs will 
result in higher dormitory rental rates, an 
increase which must be passed on to students 
and parents. This clearly would be inimical to 
the best interests of the nation’s future edu- 
cational growth. 

Although I was, unfortunately, unable to 
attend the hearing before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, July 17-25, when the 
Administration’s bill, Sec. 207 of S. 1445, was 
under review, I am sending a copy of this 
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letter to Senator John Sparkman, Chairman 
of the and Currency Committee, 
with the request that it be entered into the 
record of the hearing and be considered by 
the Committee in reaching its decision on 
this pending legislation. 

Again, let me thank you and commend you 
for your interest and support. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL B. GOULD. 


JuLY 13, 1967. 
Dr. SAMUEL B. GOULD, 
President, State University of New York, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. Goutp: I thought you might be 
interested in some recent developments since 
our correspondence last fall on the problems 
of the availability of low interest loans for 
college housing. 

Two weeks ago I submitted a bill, S. 2000, 
a copy of which is enclosed, that I believe will 
help ameliorate this critical situation. In 
essence, it will enable the federal government 
to pay the difference between 3% and the go- 
ing rate of interest on loans which colleges 
procure in the open market. The cost to the 
government will be minimal and yet would 
mean a very appreciable amount of low in- 
terest loans—up to $400 million to the col- 
leges. These supplemental federally sub- 
sidized loans would be in addition to the $300 
million in direct loans already allocated for 
this purpose. 

As I know of your sincere concern, I 
thought you might be interested in giving 
the Banking and Currency Committee the 
benefit of your experience in this area, and 
perhaps lend your prestige to effectuating 
passage of this bill. At the same time, you 
may wish to address yourself to the Admin- 
istration’s bill (Sec. 207 of attached S. 1445) 
to raise the interest rate of the existing di- 
rect loan program from 8% to up to 45% %— 
a proposal which I believe to be inimical to 
the best interests of the nation’s future 
educational growth. 

Hearings will be held from the 17th 
through the 25th of July. Should you be in- 
terested, I would look forward to hearing 
from you. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JACOB K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senator. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in reply to your letter 
of August 29, 1967, concerning the Univer- 
sity of California’s position on S. 2000. 

We favor the plan proposed in that legisla- 
tion and are urging its adoption as a supple- 
ment to existing programs. Our advocacy of 
S. 2000 is being conducted through the 
American Council on Education, the Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, and the University of California’s 
Washington office. 

As a matter of interest, you may wish to 
know that we estimate residential housing 
needs for the nine campuses of the Univer- 
sity will total approximately $160,000,000 for 
the period of the next five years. 

If further details concerning the Univer- 
sity’s position on S. 2000 would be helpful, 
we shall be pleased to have Dr. Mark Ferber 
of our Washington office meet with you at 
your convenience. His office is located at 1310 
19th Street, N.W., telephone 462-8818. 

Yours sincerely, 


CHARLES J. HITCH. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., September 14, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The University of 
Washington welcomes the opportunity to 
comment on S. 2000. The shortage of college 
housing loan funds has been of serious con- 
cern to the University of Washington, and 
the passage of this proposed legislation 
would be most helpful to the University. 

Since World War II, all of the residence 
halls at the University have been financed 
through the College Housing Loan Program. 
The bonds are amortized from student board 
and room payments. The low interest rates 
available under this program have helped 
to keep board and room rates at a reasonable 
level, thus holding down the total cost of a 
university education. 

The need to provide student housing con- 
tinues to grow at a rapid rate. Not only is 
University enrollment increasing, but the 
availability of private housing for students 
has decreased substantially in the past year. 
This shortage of housing in the Seattle area 
is mainly due to business expansion which 
has drawn large numbers of new workers to 
this city in direct competition with college 
students for low cost housing. At the present 
time waiting lists for University dormitory 
space contain more than a thousand names, 
clearly demonstrating an urgent need for 
University housing, a need which will con- 
tinue to grow with enrollment increases. 

The University of Washington is hopeful 
that low interest funds can continue to be 
made available for urgently needed new 
dormitories. In the face of rising construc- 
tion costs, low interest rates can help the 
University to maintain board and room 
rates at a level which will help keep the cost 
of a university education within the means 
of students from low income families. 
S. 2000 would be of substantial assistance in 
accomplishing this aim, and we urge its 
passage. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Sena- 
tors Jackson and Magnuson so that they 
may be advised of the importance of S. 2000 
to the University of Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
C 


E. ODEGAARD, 
President. 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Troy, N. V., September 22, 1967. 
Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javirs: We are very much 
interested in Senate Bill S. 2000 and wish to 
comment on the need for the passage of this 
piece of legislation. 

The citizen of tomorrow will be living in 
an America that is difficult to imagine, and it 
is the responsibility of educational institu- 
tions today to develop programs and an en- 
vironment that will shape his education and 
his contributions to society. Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute has accepted this respon- 
sibility through the years in providing an 
education centered in science and technology 
yet including the humanities and social 
sciences. 

Mindful of the need of providing the ap- 
propriate environment for a larger number 
of students, Rensselaer has embarked on a 
long-range planning and development pro- 
gram of the facilities that will be needed. In- 
cluded are additional residence halls for un- 
dergraduate students, housing units for ad- 
vanced students pursuing graduate work, 
and additional apartments for married stu- 
dents. On top of this the need for housing 
facilities for faculty and research staff con- 
fronts not only Rensselaer but a large major- 
ity of the institutions of higher education 
throughout the country. 
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The provisions of S. 2000, if passed, would 
enable colleges and universities throughout 
the land to tackle these immediate pressing 
problems more promptly as they consider 
any required increases necessary because of 
other rising costs of operations. 

At the present time the Federal college 
housing loan program is not helping colleges 
and universities since no loan applications 
are being accepted. If the needs of college 
housing are to be met, action is needed to 
reopen applications under existing authority. 

Sincerely, 
R. G. FOLSOM. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, 
Detroit, Mich., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs and 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAVITS and SENATOR PROX- 
MRE: Thank you for inviting me to comment 
on Senate Bill 2000. 

Like many institutions, the University of 
Detroit faces a critical need to add college 
housing facilities. In fact we have just em- 
barked on a new dormitory complex that will 
cost approximately $3.6 million. Of this 
amount, a loan from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development of some 
$1.8 million is expected. The balance of $1.8 
million has been arranged from a private 
source and will require interest at prime rate 
(probably 6%). This addition will increase 
our student housing by 500 beds (or 50%), 
and a further 500-bed increase will probably 
be required in another three years or so. 

In addition to the dormitory complex, we 
plan to construct a food services facility that 
will cost approximately $1.6 million, and at 
this time it appears that we must secure the 
funds from a private source—again at the 
prime rate. 

Obviously, the proposed bill, which would 
provide an effective interest rate of 3%, would 
enable us to cut our borrowing costs and 
thereby allow us to pass the savings on to 
prospective students in the form of lower 
room rentals. Likewise, if the bill extended 
to food services, a similar reduction in 
interest rates and student food charges 
would be possible. 

Accordingly, we heartily endorse the pro- 
posed legislation that would assist im- 
portantly by providing student housing 
funds at lower interest rates. This cost sav- 
ing would be of great help as we develop our 
plans to meet the increasing housing de- 
mands of higher enrollments in the years 
ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
MALCOLM Carron, S. J., 
President. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
September 8, 1967. 
Senator JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senate bill 2000 would be of considerable 
aid to the private universities whose bonds 
are not tax exempt and therefore bid at a 
higher rate than tax-exempt general obliga- 
tion bonds of governmental subdivisions. 
The University of Southern California is 
in need of additional student housing and 
would very likely make application for a 
bond issue of the order of $5 million. Senate 
bill 2000 appears to us to have many advan- 
tages over a bill which would raise the exist- 
ing direct loan program to $700 million. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, 
CARL V. FRANKLIN, 
Vice President. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, La., September 27, 1967. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: We have reviewed 
the general approach suggested by S. 2000 
recommending a new method of handling 
the loan applications for colleges and uni- 
versities. As we understand the legislation, 
it offers a fine potential which does not 
now exist for dealing systematically and 
regularly with an urgent need in our so- 
ciety. As matters stand at the present time 
the unavailability of funds under the pres- 
ent program is a serious deterrent to the 
further development of strength in a num- 
ber of institutions. We believe the program 
you have proposed in S. 2000 provides much 
needed flexibility and long term continuity 
in program development. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT E. LONGENECKER, 
President, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 31, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javirs and 
Hon, WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
Members of U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The University of Cincinnati 
is vitally interested in legislation which will 
be helpful in overcoming the critical short- 
age of student residence halls. 

Our enrollment is expanding rapidly and 
we anticipate an increase of approximately 
fifty percent in the next five or six years. It 
will be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
accept admissions for this large number of 
young men and women unless substantial 
ere can be made to our housing facili- 

es. 

One of the greatest problems we have in 
connection with housing is the financing of 
new structures because of the difficulty in 
charging rentals sufficient to cover operating 
and debt service charges, due in considerable 
measure to rapidly rising construction costs 
and high interest charges. 

Your proposal to use differential payments 
has great appeal to us. This device plus the 
possible continuation of the existing direct 
loan program would be of inestimable value 
to American colleges and universities. 

We urge that you press for favorable action 
by the Congress on your suggestion. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH C. BURSIEK, 
Executive Vice President. 
CLARKSON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Potsdam, N.Y., August 31, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATORS: This is in reference 
to the legislation (S. 2000) which you have 
introduced concerning the financing of col- 
lege housing. I wish to go on record as being 
in support of the objectives of this proposed 
legislation. 

Clarkson College of Technology now houses 
approximately 1500 students in college dor- 
mitories, and has just committed the con- 
struction of a 240-man dormitory unit which 
will be completed next year. The College 
must construct two additional 240-man units 
between 1968 and 1971 to accommodate its 
projected increase in student enrollment in 
the years immediately ahead. But, at the 
current market rate for interest (we will have 
to pay an interest rate of 4.2% on our most 
recent dormitory), it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for us to provide new dormitory facil- 
ities which are self-supporting and self- 
amortizing. At the same time, we know that 
the current Federal program which provides 
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$300,000,000 in direct loans at 3% interest is 
completely inadequate to meet the great 
student housing shi across the country. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will report favorably to 
the Senate on your proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. GRAHAM, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
Louisville, Ky., September 1, 1967. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAviTs: I am delighted to en- 
dorse Senate Bill 2000 which you and Senator 
Proxmire have introduced. The University of 
Louisville has now in the planning stage four 
buildings requiring Federal loans. We have 
not completed the applications because of the 
fact that no funds are available. These four 
buildings are: 

1. An International House with dormitory 
rooms for 100 students—approximate cost 
$500,000. 

2. A graduate dormitory for our Southern 
Police Institute—approximate cost $500,000. 

3. A Married Student Apartment Building 
containing 100 apartments—approximate 
cost $3,000,000. 

4. A men’s dormitory for 300 men—approxi- 
mate cost $2,000,000. 

These buildings are in immediate prospect. 
I shall be glad to give you any other informa- 
tion you may wish in the interests of the 
rapid passage of your legislation. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP DAVIDSON, 
President. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Javirs: Thank you for 
sending us a copy of your June 22 news re- 
lease announcing your introduction of legis- 
lation to ease the college housing shortage. 
Although we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to review the bill, I want you to know 
that we are tremendously enthusiastic about 
the approach you are taking. We believe that 
this could be a significant companion piece 
to existing college housing legislation. 

I am sending you under separate cover a 
study of college housing needs sponsored by 
the American Council on Education. You will 
see that we estimate a need of $1 billion per 
year in new construction at the very mini- 
mum. Since it seems unlikely that the 
budget for the next few years can stand an 
annual appropriation level of this magnitude 
for direct loans, we believe we must find 
alternatives such as you suggest. 

Iam taking the liberty also of sending you 
testimony which we presented before the 
Housing Subcommittee in the House. This 
will give you an indication of our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. Morse, 
Director of the Commission. 
SETON HALL UNIVERSITY, 
South Orange, N.J., October 12, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: I reply to your letter 
of August 29 advising me of consideration 
of legislation to ease the chronic college 
housing shortage (S. 2000) by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. I am 
pleased to advise you of the interest of Seton 
Hall University in this legislation. 

We are very much in favor of S. 2000 and 
the use of loan differential payments. It 
would allow the direct loan program to be 
used by many of the smaller colleges. The bill 


would more than double the amount of 
money now available and the following ad- 
vantages would accrue to colleges and uni- 
versities: low interest rates per annum; long- 
term finance period; low annual charge of 
financing; Federal government standards 
control; design flexibility. 

If the bill were not enacted, colleges and 
universities would be subject to the following 
disadvantages: high total cost of program; 
higher interest rate; cash-flow requirements; 
too long a period of “lead” or planning time; 
lack of Federal quality control with re- 
sultant inferior construction. 

The cost of borrowing money is high, and 
it can add as much as 45% to the cost of a 
new facility. I do believe that many colleges 
and universities can pay considerably less in- 
terest by observing the quality rating of the 
bonds; the locality where the bonds are of- 
fered for sale; the quality rating of the 
bonds, and the skill of the persons responsi- 
ble for selling the bonds, 

I am opposed to any increases in interest 
on loans as proposed by the administration. 
Any proposed increase would force the uni- 
versities to increase charges to students. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN DOUGHERTY, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, President, 
Seton Hall University. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGEs, 

Washington, D.C., June 27, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senator from New York, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is to express ap- 
preciation for your introduction of Senate 
Bill 2000, designed to increase the College 
Housing Loan Program by $300 million by 
authorizing a subsidy of the difference in 
interest rate between the private market and 
the present Federal direct lending rate of 3 
per cent. The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, meeting in Washington 
in May, endorsed this approach as being the 
most feasible in prospect, in view of cur- 
rent budgetary and related problems. It 
would, if adopted and implemented, make 
possible a $600 million College Housing Loan 
Program for the coming year, and at the 
same time keep the direct Federal outlay to 
approximately the $300 million mentioned 
in the President’s budget message. With re- 
spect to the subsidy of interest rates in- 
volved, I would note that the College Hous- 
ing Loan Program has in the past returned a 
net profit to the Treasury above all ex- 
penses. 

Your proposal has the merit of keeping col- 
lege costs down for the students and parents 
who must foot the bill, and at the same time 
providing for participation in the program 
by private lending agencies which have in 
the past played a substantial role in financing 
college housing. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL I. THACKREY, 
Executive Director. 


Tue UNIversIty OF New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, October 25, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The delay in this re- 
sponse to your letter of August 29, asking for 
reactions to S. 2000, is in no way indicative 
of a lack of enthusiasm for the substance of 
the bill. On the contrary, its provisions would 
be of great advantage to all institutions 
which, like this one, have to rely on revenue 
bonds for housing construction. Some of the 
reasons are as follows. 
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1. Bonds would be sold to private investors 
as funds were needed. The direct loan pro- 
gram operates intermittently when it has the 
necessary authorization. Colleges and uni- 
versities need to be able to build in time to 
meet specific student demands. To be sure of 
housing capacity, an institution may be 
tempted to overbuild whenever funds are 
available, with resulting dissipation of loan 
funds and institutional resources, 

2. A guaranteed net interest rate would en- 
able the college to make intelligent plans for 
new housing, the quality of which is limited 
by the ability of the student to pay his rental, 
the availability of other resources than proj- 
ect revenues, and the interest rate. 

3. Responsibility for review of the fiscal 
soundness of college housing ventures would 
rest with the private investor, rather than 
with one of the federal agencies, which might 
be more appropriate. 

4. Hopefully, the college might be relieved 
of some of the elaborate and cumbersome 
architectural reviews which seem to be a fea- 
ture of the direct loan program. 

5. The availability of alternate methods of 
finance would no doubt have a beneficial ef- 
fect on interest rates even when the college 
borrowed in the open market without the 
help of either the direct loan program or the 
interest supplement. 

Thank you for your helpful interest in the 
college housing problem. 

Sincerely, 
Tom L. Popgsoy, 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., September 28, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Javrrs: In reply to your 
letter of August 29, 1967, I am solidly in 
favor of your plan to have colleges and uni- 
versities sell bonds to private industries at 
the market rate of interest; provided, the 
United States Government would then make 
loan differential payments which would cover 
the difference between the market rate of 
interest and three percent. 

I am wondering, Senator Javits, if it would 
not be possible under your plan to free the 
Government of the tremendous amount of 
supervision of plans and construction that 
fs going on at the present time under the 
present program. It would seem to me that 
if a University is going to sell bonds to a 
private investor, the University has to do 
everything possible to see that the building 
is soundly built and, yet, not with extrava- 
gances. In other words, private investors 
would want to be assured of all this. There- 
fore, the Government would be relieved of a 
tremendous amount of supervision of con- 
struction that must be employing a vast 
army of payroll. For example, all payrolls 
on housing construction must be forwarded 
to the District Office of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. This, it 
seems, is a herculean task for anyone to even 
look at considering the number of construc- 
tion jobs that are going on. The great 
amount of supervision slows down construc- 
tion tremendously. I would safely say that 
the provisions of the present Housing Agency 
hold up construction by at least six months. 
Therefore, I would urge that your Bill be 
such that the colleges would proceed on their 
own to build and to find a private investor, 
and that if one is successful in doing this, 
the Government would accept this as a fact 
and be willing to pick up the subsidy of the 
difference between three percent and the 
market rate of interest for such a loan. I 
cannot urge you too strongly to give this 
every consideration. 

In regard to the existing direct loan pro- 
gram, it would seem to me that many 
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changes could be made to speed up the work 
and to put more trust and confidence in the 
universities and colleges. By this time most 
of them are extremely experienced in such 
building, and the building would be identical 
whether the Government processed every 
step of the way or not. 

Anything you can do to help us to con- 
struct these buildings and, yet, build them 
faster will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
Rev. JEROME J. WILSON, C. S. C., 
Vice President-Business Affairs. 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tex., September 19, 1967. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: I have been requested 
to reply to your communication regarding S. 
2000 (loan differential payments), now under 
consideration by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

The University of Houston favors this legis- 
lation, which in our judgment offers a most 
practicable means of supporting some $300- 
400,000,000 in college housing funds to be 
sold to private investors. 

At this institution, as on so many other 
campuses, there is a critical and growing 
shortage of dormitory space. Through rela- 
tively high priorities which can be clearly es- 
tablished, it has been possible for us to ob- 
tain a 3% loan from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in the max- 
imum amount of $3,000,000. Only by combin- 
ing this with a private gift of $1,000,000 were 
we able to bridge the gap between proceeds 
of revenue bonds and the total estimated cost 
of a complex for 1,200 students, Yet almost 
before construction begins, we face the need 
for a similar facility. 

Without S. 2000, the University of Houston 
will have to compete again with our sister 
institutions (many of them perhaps less able 
to arrange loans in the private market) fora 
Government loan. How much simpler and 
more equitable, as you point out, to provide 
differential payments for the larger institu- 
tions. 

You can understand our dilemma still fur- 
ther, and our support for S. 2000, when I 
report the registration figures for 1967-68 
which became available here only today. They 
indicate that the University of Houston will 
enroll approximately 22,000 students, or just 
twice the number registered eight years ago. 

Sincerely, 
Patrick J. NICHOLSON, 
Vice President, University Development. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1967. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: Our Rector, the Most 
Reverend William J. McDonald has referred 
your letter of August 29, 1967 to me for reply. 
I am happy to see that the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee is considering legis- 
lation (S. 2000) to ease the chronic college 
housing shortage. We appreciate the efforts 
of you and Senator Proxmire in introducing 
and this legislation. 

The fact that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has not been able 
to accept applications since January, 1966, 
except for a brief period in April of this year, 
has worked a particular hardship on the 
Catholic University of America. We got au- 
thorization from our Board of Trustees in 
January, 1966 to submit an application for a 
new men’s dormitory but have not been able 
to do anything because of this “freeze” on 
applications. We are now in a position where 
we also need to apply for a new women’s 
dormitory. We understand that unless some 
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action is taken it may be two or three years 
after that before a building can be built; this 
creates a hopeless situation, 

Therefore, we would very much favor any 
legislation to make more funds available for 
college housing and related facilities and we 
would be particularly interested in your pro- 
posal which would keep the interest rate for 
the schools at 3%. 

With every best wish, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. James A. MAGNER, 
Vice Rector for Business and Finance. 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Bozeman, Mont., September 26, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: Between now and 
1970, our University will need approximately 
six million dollars ($6,000,000) for student 
housing. In 1966 we financed a dormitory 
and the construction of 170 apartment units 
for married students. The interest rate for 
this loan was 4.6%. In 1965 we borrowed 
money at 3.7%, and in 1963 at 3.4%. The 
mounting interest rates and increasing cost 
of construction are forcing us to raise our 
charges for room and board. If we could bor- 
row money at 3%, we would obviously effect 
a considerable saving which we could pass on 
to the students. 

We favor the action you are proposing. 

Sincerely, 
Leon H. JOHNSON, 
President. 
WAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 

Winston-Salem, N.C., September 12, 1967. 

Re: Senate Bill 2000. 
Hon, JacoB K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: The demand that 
the American economy is making for college 
graduates has produced a nation-wide short- 
age in student housing. Virtually every col- 
lege and university is experiencing the unfor- 
tunate situation of refusing admission to 
qualified applicants because of the lack of 
available housing. 

Senate Bill 2000 seems to hold some pros- 
pect for at least partial alleviation of this 
problem. As a private university, Wake Forest 
has sought cooperation with the private sec- 
tor in financing its capital needs. We propose 
to continue this policy as long as adequate 
funds are available at reasonable rates; other- 
wise, our only alternative is to turn to the 
public resources available through the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. In either case, the legislation pro- 
posed in Senate Bill 2000 seems to provide for 
our needs and requirements. 

We heartily recommend favorable action at 
the earliest possible time. 

Faithfully yours, 
JaMEs R. Scars, President. 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse, N.Y., 
August 16, 1967. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: After a series of con- 
ferences with my advisors, I am most aware 
of the effect on our college program of the 
current standstill in the College Housing 
Loan Program. We are, ourselves, at a stand- 
still because of the lack of release of fiscal 
1968 loan funds. We have filed, with the 
proper authorities in HUD, a letter of intent 
for application for a college housing loan of 
approximately $1,000,000 for the construction 
of a residence hall for two hundred women 
students. Our schedule calls for the begin- 
ning of construction in March 1968 with oc- 
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cupancy in September 1969. We cannot pro- 
ceed any further until we are able to process 
our application. I would ask, therefore, that 
with your usual concern you look into the re- 
lease of the funds for the college housing 
loan program, I make this request with full 
awareness of the effectiveness of your advo- 
cacy in the past. 

All at Le Moyne express thanks for your 


help. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. REILLY, S. J., 
President. 


ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Rochester, N. F., August 31, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: I have the letter of 
August 29th signed by you and The Honor- 
able William Proxmire concerning the new 
proposal for loans for colleges and universi- 
ties as far as housing is concerned. 

It seems to me that this is a fine and an 
imaginative way to handle this very critical 
problem. 

Those of us at the Institute would be en- 
thusiastic about this as a new mechanism 


for solving a critical problem. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARK ELLINGTON, 
President. 
SOUTHERN METHODIST U; 


NIVERSITY, 
Dallas, Tez., September 1, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: I greatly appreciate your 
letter of August 29, 1967, inviting my com- 
ments regarding prospective legislation (S. 
2000) which you have introduced that might 
help to ease the chronic college housing 
shortage. Southern Methodist University is 
vitally interested in your proposal and would 
welcome the opportunity to obtain additional 
government loans for dormitories which it 
badly needs. 

This past year we considered all the ave- 
nues open to us through private funding 
and found that such construction was im- 
possible short of raising room rents to a 
higher level than we thought warranted. Un- 
fortunately, our application which was sub- 
mitted during the thirty day open period 
last spring was denied. 

We at this University are dedicated to the 
role of educating the whole student, both 
within and outside the classroom. We have 
benefited from low cost government loans 
for dormitories, and for other purposes, in 
past years and we badly need additional 
facilities for housing at this time. We have 
ready plans for two additional residential 
units and a food center, which would house 
and serve meals to approximately 700 stu- 
dents, at a cost of between $4 and 5 million. 
We therefore, would encourage the legisla- 
tion which you have submitted and would 
hope to benefit from its passage in meeting 
the needs of the youth who come here for 
their higher education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wruis M. TATE, 
President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington, Vt., September 1, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: We received, with 
interest, your letter concerning the legisla- 
tion S. 2000, which is currently before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
Earlier this year we had noted with deep 
concern the lack of funds for handling the 
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number of loan applications before the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

The University of Vermont is now plan- 
ning a residence hall facility to house 600 
additional students. Our present plan envi- 
sioned financing through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Therefore, 
we have a very great interest in such a plan 
as you have presented, which would con- 
tinue the interest rate at three percent in 
order to make these buildings feasible and 
not too expensive in the matter of rental to 
college students. We commend your efforts 
to make these funds available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyman S. ROWELL, 
President. 
RUTGERS—THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, NJ. August 31, 1967. 
Hon. JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: Thank you for your 
letter of August the twenty-ninth concern- 
ing 5-2000. There is no doubt whatsoever 
that we must have a more adequate program 
for college housing. 

Iam alarmed at the way in which the gen- 
eral costs of higher education to the student 
are going up, and if the present 3% rate will 
be raised, this would put an additional bur- 
den on the student. 

I, therefore, support most sincerely your 
efforts to find a way of financing housing 
without increasing the interest rate. 

Yours very sincerely, 
N W. Gross. 
CLEMSON UNIVERSITY, 
Clemson, S.C., September 4, 1967. 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We appreciate very much 
your letter dated August 29 advising that 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is now considering legislation (S. 2000), 
which you have introduced to ease the chron- 
ic college housing shortage. 

It is my considered opinion that S. 2000 is 
one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation currently being considered by the 
Congress, insofar as federal aid to higher edu- 
cation is concerned. We simply cannot con- 
struct the housing and academic facilities 
required to take care of steadily rising en- 
rollments unless additional loan funds to 
cover construction costs are made available. 
The approach to a solution to this problem as 
contained in S. 2000 is both sound and, in 
my opinion, represents perhaps the most eco- 
nomical approach the Federal government 
can take at this time. 

We commend you for introducing this leg- 
islation and would urge favorable considera- 
tion by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and by the Senate. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. EDWARDS, 
President. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 


Washington, D.C., September 5, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Javits: I have received 
your communication of August 29th concern- 
ing legislation (S. 2000) which is being con- 
sidered by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. You have asked me to indicate 
our present need for this legislation and my 
comment on it. 

First of all, I must tell you that at the 
present time we do not feel the need for this 
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legislation because we have in the recent 
past completed the student housing facili- 
ties which are necessary for our present state 
of development. We are currently concen- 
trating on building other educational facili- 
ties which are matters of great urgency. I 
want to point out, however, that I believe 
that the legislation which you are presently 
considering is of very great importance to 
the academic community in the United 
States. It is quite possible that in a couple of 
years we also will be faced with the neces- 
sity of having such loan funds available. 

It is certainly very clear from talking to 
representatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities that many of them are suffering from 
a critical shortage in housing for new stu- 
dents. The tight money market which has 
existed for some time has made it extremely 
dificult to get financing for housing even 
at substantial interest rates. The necessity of 
paying high interest rates for this housing 
means that the institutions and the students 
in them are very seriously affected by the 
charges that are levied against them, I think 
it is very important that Congress pass legis- 
lation which will permit loans which have a 
lower interest rate or that Congress provide 
for an interest subsidy for loans which are 
contracted on the commercial market. I think 
that your efforts on behalf of such legisla- 
tion will be very advantageous to the cause 
of higher education in our country. 

With gratitude and sentiments of esteem, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
GERARD J. CAMPBELL, S.J., 
President. 
FINDLAY COLLEGE, 
Findlay, Ohio, September 6, 1967. 
Senator JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: I want to urge you 
to bring the bills which you have sponsored 
affecting college housing funds before the 
Senate and House for final approval. As you 
doubtlessly know, the need for more and 
additional college housing funds has now 
reached a critical point. In fact at the present 
time, there are no funds at all available for 
the construction of dormitories. 

It was the plan of Findlay College to be- 
gin the construction of additional college 
housing this past spring in order that we 
may be able to occupy these buildings by 
September 1, 1968. Since no funds are avail- 
able this construction has been delayed. If 
we were to begin construction immediately 
we would not be able to complete the con- 
struction in order to occupy the dormitories 
on the above mentioned date. I want to in- 
dicate that this has developed into a critical 
situation for the forward planning for Find- 
lay College. 

What is the case at Findlay College is 
undoubtedly the case elsewhere. For these 
reasons I urge you and your colleagues to 
complete the work on the college housing 
program and, where possible, to urge the 
Bureau of Budget to release funds which 
presently are being held. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan E. FRICK, 
President. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, September 1, 1967. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAVITS: I should like to ex- 
press my support of Senate 2000, a bill to 
ease the chronic shortage of student housing 
in our colleges and universities. The bill is 
in my opinion well designed for the purpose 
and would meet one of the most urgent needs 
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in higher education today. I would strongly 
endorse the bill and urge its passage. 
Yours sincerely, 
Howarp R. Bowen. 
[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 


Javrrs’ LOAN-AID PLAN SPURRED BY D'You- 
VILLE’s APPEAL 


(By Roland Powell) 


WASHINGTON, September 27.—An innovative 
interest-subsidiary approach to make more 
college construction money available—con- 
ceived as the result of a Buffalo college presi- 
dent’s letter—may be included in legislation 
to be reported out shortly by the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee. 

The plan is the work of Sen. Javits (R., 
N. L.) and his staff, who began considering 
ways of increasing the amount of college 
building money after the senator received a 
letter from Sister Francis Xavier, president 
of D’Youville College in Buffalo, 

The most obvious answer—simply increas- 
ing the $300 million a year in direct govern- 
ment loan funds—was eliminated when it 
became apparent it would not be accepted by 
Congress this year. 


CHANCES APPEAR BETTER 


Sen. Javits legislation would authorize a 
$10 million grant to help colleges pay the 
difference in interest on non-government 
loans when the rate is higher than the 3 
per cent charged on federal loans. 

Chances for success of the Javits plan ap- 
pear to be increasing daily especially with 
reports that many colleges have been voic- 
ing their support of it to senators and repre- 
sentatives from their respective states. 

The matter of college construction loans 
came to a head in January 1966 when the 
Department of Housing & Urban Develop- 
ment called a moratorium on applications, 
pointing out it already had applications 
totaling $760 million while $300 million was 
budgeted. Even the moratorium didn’t help 
much because last April, it opened applica- 
tions for a 30-day period and got 179 requests 
for $232 million more. 


WRITES TO JAVITS 


Not only did this discourage colleges, faced 
with critical housing problems, but the ad- 
ministration proposed boosting the interest 
rates on the government loans to the current 
market rate, 496 per cent. 

On May 5, 1966, Sister Francis Xavier wrote 
Sen. Javits expressing her “astonishment” 
at learning all the available loan funds had 
been expended and her application for $2.4 
million to build a badly-needed third dormi- 
tory on campus, along with applications of 
25 other colleges, were buried in Washing- 
ton for lack of resources.” 

Sen. Javits contacted HUD for an explana- 
tion and sent copies of its reply to the col- 
lege president and Buffalo businessmen who 
are members of the D’Youville College 
Council. 

CONSIDERED GUARANTEES 


Then he introduced legislation to double 
the amount of available loans to $600 million, 
though providing that the additional $300 
million would be loaned at the market rate. 
It passed the Senate, 33-31, last year but was 
eliminated in a Senate-House conference on 
the housing bill. 

He and his legislative assistant, James 
Grossman, then considered a plan for gov- 
ernment guarantees of loans, aimed at trying 
to induce more private loans, but this too 
appeared to face little chance of success. 

So the interest-subsidy idea was developed 
and introduced this year. Mr, Javits said the 
additional $10 million to make up the inter- 
est difference could generate another $300 to 
$400 million in loans from banks and other 
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financial institutions while still holding the 
colleges’ interest payments at 3 per cent. 

HUD Secretary Weaver wrote Sen. Spark- 
man (D., Ala.), chairman of the Senate 
Committee, to express his opposition to the 
Javits plan. 

Secretary Weaver said the purpose of the 
Housing Loan Program was to help colleges 
that were unable to borrow at reasonable 
terms from the private market and not to 
subsidize private borrowing. 

Another objection raised in committee was 
that while the $10 million proposed by Sen. 
Javits constituted a comparatively small in- 
crease, it involved money that would not be 
repaid to the government. 


GOULD PRAISES PLAN 


Sens. Javits and Proxmire (D., Wis.) car- 
ried their case to the colleges and received 
heavy affirmative response. 

For instance, Chancellor Samuel B. Gould 
of the State University of New York called 
the Javits plan “the most promising method 
of obtaining an immediate increase in fed- 
eral support for college housing.” 

“The administration's action in proposing 
an increase in the interest rate and with- 
holding presently available loan funds are 
cause for serious concern,” he added. Dr. 
Gould said the State University was paying 
4.4 per cent on dormitory authority bonds. 

Higher interest costs, he pointed out, 
would mean higher dormitory rental rates. 


D’YOUVILLE LOAN APPROVED 


The Very Rev. Kenneth F. Slattery, presi- 
dent of Niagara University, wrote that his 
college had long prided itself on being able 
to build without government help but, with 
spiraling costs and increased enrollment “we 
need help.” 

Rep. Patsy Mink (D., Hawaii) introduced 
similar legislation and it has been referred 
to the House Banking & Currency Commit- 
tee. 
Meanwhile, D'Touville College’s application 
in early 1966 eventually bore fruit. On June 
29 of this year, HUD announced approval of a 
$1.935 million loan to help build a 12-story 
dormitory. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 1136. An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 702), as amend- 
ed and supplemented (16 U.S.C. 581h), re- 
lating to surveys of timber and other forest 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 101. A joint resolution amend- 
ing title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to guarantee certain loans made to 
the National Maritime Historical Society for 
the purpose of restoring and returning to the 
United States the last surviving American 
square-rigged merchant ship, the Kaiulani, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 2171) to amend the Subver- 
sives Activities Control Act of 1950 so as 
to accord with certain decisions of the 
courts, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. WILLIS, 
Mr. Tuck, Mr. IcHorD, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
and Mr. Watson were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6167) to 
authorize the extension of certain naval 
vessel loans now in existence and a new 
loan, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Rivers, Mr. HERBERT, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. FISHER, Mr. ARENDS, 
Mr. O’KonskI, and Mr. Bog WILSON were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
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nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
December 5, 1967, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate December 4, 1967: 
INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
The following-named persons to be Com- 
missioners of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. 
John T. Vance, of Montana. 
Richard W. Yarborough, of Texas. 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, of Virginia, to be 
a Commissioner of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, vice Arthur V. Watkins, resigned. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
Lt. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., U.S. 
Marine Corps, to be Commandant of the 
Marine Corps with the rank of general for a 
period of 4 years from the 1st day of January 
1968, in accordance with the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5201. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


L. B. J.: A President of Patience and 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
on Saturday, marking the 25th anniver- 
sary of atomic energy, President John- 
son once again reaffirmed the Nation’s 
determination to “dedicate the miracu- 
lous power of the atom, not to death, but 
to life.” 

The President announced that the 
United States is willing to permit safe- 
guards to all nuclear activities in the 
country—excluding national security— 


that will provide inspection of U.S. nu- 
clear activities. 

The President declared: 

This pledge maintains the consistent policy 
of the United States since the beginning of 
the nuclear age. 


President Johnson is a man of pa- 
tience and peace, He has worked hard 
and long to bring to fruition a nonpro- 
liferation treaty that will curb the dan- 
gerous spread of nuclear weapons in the 
world. The Senate and the Nation sup- 
port this proposal, And now the admin- 
istration is trying to achieve worldwide 
acceptance of this vital treaty. 

On the 25th anniversary of the birth 
of atomic energy, the record clearly 
shows that the United States is second to 
none in the world in the search for peace- 
ful uses of this incredible energy. 

In the words of the President, let us 
use this anniversary to deepen and re- 
affirm the search for peace.” 


The text of President Johnson’s re- 
marks follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON THE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

President Saragat, Mrs. Fermi, Mayor Daley, 
Members of the Fermi Team, Dr. Seaborg 
and Distinguished Guests: 

I believe history will record that on this 
day 25 years ago, mankind reached the turn- 
ing point of his destiny. 

The book of Genesis tells us that, in the 
beginning, God directed man to: 

“Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.” 

But only in our lifetime have we acquired 
the ultimate power to fulfill all of that com- 
mand. Throughout history, man has strug- 
gled to find enough power—to find enough 
energy—to do his work in the world. He 
domesticated animals, he sold his brother 
into slavery, and enslaved himself to the 
machine—all in a desperate search for 
energy. 

Desperation ended in the experiment con- 
ducted in Chicago, 25 years ago, by Enrico 
Fermi and his fellow scientists. In a single 
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stroke, they increased man’s available energy 
more than a thousand-fold. 

They placed in our hands the power of 
the universe itself. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than the words used by Dr. Arthur Compton 
to describe what happened on that day: 

“The Italian navigator has just landed in 
the new world.” 

This modern Italian navigator was a 
great man of science. But he was also some- 
thing more. He was one of millions who, in 
the long history of the world, has been 
compelled to leave a beloved native land to 
escape the forces of tyranny. Like millions 
before him, Enrico Fermi found here a new 
home, among free men, in a new world. His 
life and his career have a very special mean- 
ing to all who love freedom. 

There are today millions of young Amer- 
icans with an Italian heritage who feel a 
deep, personal pride in Enrico Fermi, Amer- 
ica was born out of the voyages of a great 
Italian navigator. In a time of greatest 
danger, another—equally willing to pursue 
his dream beyond existing charts—took us 
again into a new epoch. 

Today we commemorate our debt to him. 
And in doing so, we also honor the historic 
bond between the old world and the new 
world, 

In a short time, we will be dedicating, in 
the great State of Illinois, a new National 
Accelerator Laboratory. This laboratory, with 
its 200 billion electron volt accelerator, will 
maintain our country’s position in the fore- 
front of nuclear research. 

I suggest that we dedicate this great new 
laboratory to the memory of the modern- 
day “Italian navigator.” 

In so honoring Enrico Fermi, we will also 
honor the immeasurable contributions that 
have been made, over the centuries, by the 
people of Italy to the people of the United 


Much has already happened in that new 
world which just began 25 years ago. 

Giant nuclear reactors, direct descendants 
of Fermi's first atomic pile, are now produc- 
ing million of kilowatts of power for peace- 
ful purposes. Other reactors are powering 
nuclear submarines under the seas of the 
earth. They are our first line of defense 
against tyranny, whatever its contemporary 
doctrine or disguise, which Enrico Fermi ded- 
icated himself to resist. 

But it is really the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy about which Fermi would have wished 
us to speak—and there are many peaceful 
uses. 

When I became President, nuclear energy 
Was generating about 1 million kilowatts of 
electric power in the United States. 

Today, the atom is giving us more than 
2,800,000 kilowatts—almost three times as 
much. And more than 70 additional nuclear 
power plants are already planned or are now 
under construction. 

This will equal about 20 percent of the 
whole electric generating capacity in the 
United States today. It is enough to meet 
the total requirements of 45 million people. 
All this from what was, 25 years ago—before 
the success of Fermi’s experiment—only a 
scientist’s dream. 

The dream has been realized, By learning 
the secret of the atom, we have given man- 
kind—for the first time in history—all the 
energy that mankind can possibly use. 

It took the genius of countless generations 
of dedicated scientists to find the secret. It 
remains for us to use that secret wisely. 

What began as the most terrible instru- 
ment of war that man has ever seen can 
become the key to a golden age of mankind. 
But this will not happen unless we make it 
happen. 

We cannot forget that another, darker 
future also opened on this day 25 years ago. 

The power to achieve the promise of 
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Genesis is also the power to fulfill the 
prophecy of Armageddon. We can either re- 
make life on earth—or we can end it for- 
ever. 

Let me be specific. 

If Enrico Fermi’s reactor had operated 
10,000 years, it would not have produced 
enough plutonium for one atomic bomb. 

Today, a single reactor, while generating 
electricity, can produce enough plutonium 
to make dozens of bombs every year. And 
scores of these reactors are now being built 
all over the world. 

Their purpose is peaceful. Yet the fact 
remains that the secret diversion of even 
a small part of the plutonium that they 
create could soon give every nation—every 
nation—the power to destroy civilization— 
if not life on this earth. 

We just cannot permit this to happen. 

Nor can mankind be denied the unlimited 
benefits of the peaceful atom. 

We must, some way, somehow, find a way 
to remove the threat while preserving the 
promise. 

The American people have made their own 
desires crystal clear when their representa- 
tives in the United States Senate voted 
unanimously to support an effective non- 
proliferation treaty for nuclear weapons. 

We are now engaged in a major effort to 
achieve such a treaty, in a form acceptable 
to all nations. 

We are trying so hard to assure that the 
peaceful benefits of the atom will be shared 
by all mankind—without increasing, at the 
same time, the threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

We do not believe that the safeguards 
we propose in that treaty will interfere 
with the peaceful activities of any country. 

And I want to make it clear, very clear, 
to all the world that we in the United 
States are not asking any country to accept 
safeguards that we are unwilling to accept 
ourselves. 

So I am, today, announcing that when 
such safeguards are applied under the treaty, 
the United States will permit the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to apply its 
safeguards to all nuclear activities in the 
United States—excluding only those with 
direct national security significance. 

Under this offer, the agency will be able 
to inspect a broad range of United States 
nuclear activities, both governmental and 
private, including the fuel in the nuclear 
power reactors owned by utilities for gen- 
erating electricity, and the fabrication and 
chemical reprocessing of such fuel. 

This pledge maintains the consistent pol- 
icy of the United States since the very be- 
ginning of the nuclear age. 

It was just 14 years ago that a Presi- 
dent of the United States appeared before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
to urge the peaceful use of the atom. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower said on that 
occasion: 

„. . . The United States pledges .. . before 
the world . .. its determination to help solve 
the fearful atomic dilemma—to devote its 
entire heart and mind to find the way by 
which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death, but con- 
secrated to his life.” 

We renew that pledge today. We reaffirm 
our determination to dedicate the miracu- 
lous power of the atom, not to death, but 
to life. 

We invite the world’s nations to join with 
us. 
Let us use this historic anniversary to 
deepen and to reaffirm the search for peace. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that future 
generations will look back upon December 
2, 1942—not as the origin of sorrow and 
despair—but as the beginning of the bright- 
est, most inspiring chapter in the long his- 
tory of man. 


December 4, 4967 


Report From Representative Clarence D. 
Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to keep my constituents in- 
formed, I send them periodic reports on 
the work of Congress and the Federal 
Government. I should like to place in the 
Recorp the most recent of these reports: 

REPORT FroM REPRESENTATIVE LONG OF 

MARYLAND, DECEMBER 1967 
SURCEASE FROM SURTAX 

Federal income taxes will not be increased 
in 1967. The case for higher taxes is clouded 
by failure to come up with a sound program 
of spending cuts. 

FEDERAL PAY RAISES 

Increases for postal, military and civil 
service employees, just voted by Congress, 
will be met in part by increasing postal rates; 
pruning dead wood; keeping—and attract- 
ing—more productive workers. Retroactive 


to October 1, these raises will come in time 
for Christmas. 


Rating (step 1) 


Present pay Increased pay 
$4, 269 $4, 466 
5,531 5, 565 
6, 451 6,734 
, 696 8, 054 
10,927 11, 461 
SNAIL MAIL? 


Mail delivered too late, often delayed a 
day or more? What can be done to improve 
service? To find out, your Congressman will 
meet with postal officials and patrons at 10 
AM. Monday, December 11, Room 301, 
County Office Building, Towson! You are 
invited! 

GOODIES FOR HARFORD 

Next Spring, a $4 million building pro- 
gram, just funded by Congress, will break 
ground at Aberdeen and Edgewood. 

LET THEM EAT JETS? 

Latin American nations have been squan- 
dering more on unnecessary military pro- 
grams that the economic aid we have pro- 
vided them, My foreign aid amendments, 
passed by the House, would stop use of your 
money to buy jets, missiles and submarines 
for Latin American and African dictators. 

MORE SECURITY 

Social Security benefits would rise 1214 to 
15 percent under legislation near final pas- 
sage. Also in prospect: minimum payments 
of $50 to $70 a month, plus an increase in 
the amount you can earn without losing 
benefits. 

READ ANY GOOD BOOKS LATELY? 

Hunt, fish, ski, camp? Use “Outdoors 
U.S.A.” as your guide ... Buy a place in 
Harford County? “Case Study” analyzes land 
use, population, and the economy . . Install 
a bathroom? Shop for freezer foods? Fight 
pests? Order any of 110 household bulletins 
from our checklist .. . free! 

NEXT VISITS AT DUNDALK AND ABERDEEN 

Mr. Andrews, ill with cancer, found his 
Federal employer had misplaced medical and 
retirement records. Papers were straightened 
out the same day, and he got a check for 
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$970.19. Saturdays, at 10 A.M., see me at 
these post offices: 

Dundalk, December 9; Aberdeen, Decem- 
ber 16. 

SEASONS GREETINGS 

From Susie and Clarence Long, Betty, and 
Ist Lt. Clarence D. Long, III (back from 
Vietnam.) 


The Kee Report: GI Rights for Vietnam 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service radio and 
television newscast, “The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed in this report is GI 
rights for Vietnam veterans. The report 
follows: 

GI RIGHTS ror VIETNAM VETERANS 


This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

I believe that the Veterans’ Pension and 
Readjustment Assistance Act of this year, 
1967, is one of the most useful and necessary 
measures enacted by this Congress. 

The importance of this legislation may be 
gauged by the fact that under its provisions, 
war veterans in our own Fifth Congressional 
District of West Virginia will be entitled to 
an additional $414,000 in annual payments. 
More than half this amount is available for 
training and educational benefits. 

At the present time, there is no country 
more generous in caring for its war veterans 
than the United States. But that was not al- 
ways true. The fact is that the first com- 
prehensive program to care for the sick, 
needy, and disadvantaged veterans had to 
wait for enactment until after World haggle * 
An historical overhaul of this p: 
made after World War II and came > be be 
known as the GI Bill of Rights. 

This year’s legislation was another pe- 
riodic adjustment, designed to correct in- 
equities and to authorize increased payments 
to match increased living costs. Another 
overriding purpose of this recent legislation is 
to confer the status of war veteran upon 
those members of the armed forces now serv- 
ing in Vietnam, or who saw service in that 
country on or after the date of August 5, 
1964. The conflict in Vietnam is a major war 
and has been for nearly three years. To give 
the status of war veteran to those engaged 
in this war may be looked upon as an act of 
belated justice. 

In the Fifth Congressional District of West 
Virginia at this time, there is a sizeable group 
of young men who served in vietnam and 
who are now eligible for the same benefits 
conferred upon other veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Unfortunately, many are un- 
aware of their newly-acquired rights. I hope 
that some of these may be alerted by this 
broadcast. If you know a young veteran of 
the Vietnam conflict, please remind him that 
he should inquire about the benefits to which 
he may be entitled under this recently- 
enacted legislation. The most important 
provisions include (1) compensation for dis- 
abled veterans at war-time rates; (2) pen- 
sions for disabled veterans and (3) death 
pensions for widows and children, I mention 
these provisions because most Americans will 
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agree that adequate treatment for the dis- 
abled veteran is our prime responsibility. 

The original GI Bill of Rights, adopted 
after World War II, provided additional edu- 
cational and training benefits for those in- 
terested veterans. There were some people 
who believed this was unwise legislation. But, 
experience disclosed that it was one of the 
finest things ever done for returning vet- 
erans. Now these same privileges are extend- 
ed to those members of the armed forces 
who served in Vietnam. 

I strongly urge every Vietnam veteran who 
feels the need of more education or more 
job training, to exercise his rights under this 
Act. The man who is home for a year or more 
and now has a job and a growing family may 
shrug off this chance for more education. 
He should be reminded that thousands of 
Korean and World War II veterans are now 
enjoying better jobs and more pay because 
they took advantage of the original GI Bill 
of Rights. 

This new legislation makes liberal educa- 
tional allowances both for the veteran who is 
single and the veteran who is married with 
one or more dependents. There is adequate 
provision for additional job training. I hope 
every returned veteran will inquire about 
his GI Rights. 

Thank you for listening. 


Public Opinion Survey in North Carolina’s 
Eighth Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the results of my annual pub- 
lic opinion survey among residents of 
North Carolina’s Eighth Congressional 
District. 

I was gratified that approximately 17,- 
000 individuals returned 
This is the largest number of people who 
have participated in these surveys since 
I began the practice of circulating ques- 
tionnaires. 

The fact that so many people would 
take the time to complete the question- 
naires and return them indicates wide- 
spread interest in the issues and ap- 
proval of this method of sampling 
opinion. 

I was also pleased that many of those 
who returned questionnaires added sup- 
plementary comments elaborating on 
their reasons for the views they ex- 
pressed on the questions listed, or calling 
my attention to matters of interest not 
included on the questionnaire. This also 
indicates that people are anxious to have 
their views solicited, and I might add 
that it is important for Congressmen 
to keep up with the thinking of the peo- 
ple back home. This is necessary if they 
are to receive adequate representation. 

The answers were tabulated by Data 
Management, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
by the use of data processing equipment. 

Following are the questions listed in 
the 1967 survey and the responses by 
percentages: 
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1. Do you believe our involvement in war 
in Vietnam was essential to the security of 
the United States? 


EA E S 2 rl E E KAA A E 40.8 
S ——: E E, 55.2 
NO: m a NA 4.0 


2. Do you believe our involvement in the 
war, even if you answered the above question 
NO, was nevertheless desirable to prevent the 
spread of Communism? 


W PE - 22 T 70. 3 
S 7 SESE as. SE 22.3 
INO GREWOr. oa N ea keno 7. 4 


3. Which of the following courses do you 
recommend (choose one): 


(a) Stopping the bombing of North 
Vietnam in order to encourage a nego- 
tiated settlement? —— 8. 5 

(b) Stepping up military pressures to 
achieve earliest possible military vic- 


th te ne 8 76. 8 
(e) Holding military activities to pres- 
Wenn a 4.5 
(d) Gradual withdrawal of United 
States combat troops? 5.9 
(e) Immediate withdrawal of our 
TTT 6.2 


(Some answered more than one.) 


4. Do you favor withdrawal of a substantial 
number of our troops from Europe? 


I E TAERE i aes mete 54.1 
WG conte AAA eka saces 39.5 
NO RUE (T ( ES 6.4 


5. Which policy do you favor with respect 
to our relations with Russia and East Euro- 
pean Communist countries? 

(a) Present policy of “building bridges” 
through increased non-military trade and 
other reciprocal steps such as the Consular 
Treaty just ratified by the U.S. Senate? 


(b) A “hard line” policy of limited contact 
with Communist countries? 


6. Which policy do you favor in dealing 
with Latin American countries: 

(a) Adhere strictly to the non-interven- 
tion commitment of the Organization of 
American States Charter? 


TTT en pees cam wo hoot on ict erent 30. 6 
JVJJ%J7%SSSSSSV IS ue seks tp Aas AA SA, 20.0 
% Ol ra nea eae nee rece 49.4 


(b) Reserve the right to intervene uni- 
laterally whenever the President deems it 
in our interes: to do so, as was done in the 
Dominican Republic? 


TTT 62. 6 
e e 12. 6 
PA a ni e I SOR arth 24.7 


7. Would you favor curbing the power of 
the President of the United States to com- 
mit United States combat troops to war with- 
out specific prior approval of the Congress? 


1. Rk 59.2 
CCC ——— tenet Aa 2d Lat 34.6 
TTT 6.9 


8. Do you favor increasing the amount of 
money Social Security retirees can earn with- 
out losing Social Security benefits? 


9. The President is recommending a 20% 
overall increase in Social Security payments, 
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to be financed by increasing payroll taxes and 
increasing the base against which the tax 
is calculated from $6,600 gradually to $10,- 
800 by 1974. Do you favor this? 


„%%%%%%% ( —1— — 26. 0 
88 ³W¹ TATA 70. 1 
No answer 3. 9 


10. The President has proposed to raise ad- 
ditional money by imposing a 6% surcharge 
on both corporate and individual income 
taxes. The proposal would exclude married 
couples with two children with income up to 
$5,000 and single people with an income up 
to $1,900 a year. This proposal is for 2 years. 
Do you favor it? 


— ee ee a —— 14.5 
FFV 81. 4 
No aner 4. 0 


11. The President has again recommended 

civil rights legislation to, among other 
things — 
(a) Prohibit discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing over a two-year period so 
that by 1969 the prohibition would apply to 
all housing. Do you favor this? 


f TTT 11. 8 
STT 84.6 
ING) WOR na TT 3.6 


(b) Prohibit discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin, sex, or 
economic status, in the selection of state or 
local juries, and to authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to sue states or 
local jury officials who exclude Negroes or 
members of other minority groups from 
juries. Do you favor this? 


(c) To give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission authority to issue orders, 
after a fair hearing, to require the termina- 
tion of discriminatory employment practices. 
Do you favor this? 


12. The President proposes to fight the ris- 
ing tide of crime by providing federal grants 
to state and local governments for the devel- 
opment and implementation of plans to im- 
prove police, court and correctional systems. 
Do you believe this is the best way for the 
Federal Government to fight crime? 


i, BAUS POS E . ie AS 39.2 
SESE SSSR ASSN Ie Pe SS 53.7 
R O ER EERE As ES ET Rl 7.1 


18. Assuming that the draft law is to be 
extended, which of the following suggestions 
do you favor? 

(a) Continue the present system which 
gives local boards wide discretionary power 
over classification and delivery of men for 
induction if they have been found acceptable 


by the Armed Services? 

o£ EET SSCL E — ——— 38.0 
. U E S STOLE OR 22.6 
vty Male WEP Scat eae eee min 39. 4 


(b) Adopt uniform, nation-wide classi- 
fication standards, reduce the 4,100 local 
boards to approximately 300 and select men 
for induction at random such as through a 
lottery? 


BSE RR SIN pe OORT, a 40.3 
1 CE oi Rae .... ia an 22.0 
VU pia eee =F a= lee = Seay 37. 7 


(c) Reverse the present procedure under 
which the older eligibles are taken first and 
start taking 19-year-olds first? 
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T ĩͤ 0 ˙ ee 28. 1 
KFA Cae Re EERIE Gn 27.8 
NG. BUS A —T— 8 46. 1 


14. This year Congress is being requested 
by the President to appropriate 8662 million 
to inaugurate the new Model Cities” pro- 
gram. This would be in addition to the reg- 
ular urban renewal, public housing and other 
programs of grants in aid to cities. Under 
this proposal a limited number of cities 
would be selected to receive the model 


cities” grants. Do you recommend that Con- 
gress appropriate the requested funds to be- 
gin this program? 


Justice Abraham J. Multer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
one of our distinguished and able col- 
leagues, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter] is resigning from the Con- 
gress to accept a position as justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. 

ABE MULTER has been with us in this 
body for 20 years, Mr. Speaker. We re- 
gret very much to lose our friend and 
colleague—but we congratulate him up- 
on his election to the highest court in his 
beloved State of New York. 

He is going home—and he is to be 
commended for the great confidence and 
respect imposed in him by the people of 
the great State of New York. 

Certainly I concur in the sentiment 
expressed by President Johnson in his 
message to our colleague from New York 
on the occasion of a recent reception in 
his honor. 

President Johnson in his message to 
ABE MULTER said: 

I was delighted by your election to the 
New York Supreme Court. But as a fellow 
veteran of Capitol Hill, I must confess that I 
am also deeply saddened by your departure 
from the Congress. 

For two productive decades, the American 
people have grown in your debt and ad- 
vanced along the steady path of progress 
that bears the marks of your hard work. 


And, Mr. Speaker, your eloquent trib- 
ute and testimonial to our colleague at 
the reception adds luster to the Presi- 
dent’s words. 

The House Select Committee on Small 
Business, on which ABE MULTER has 
served so ably and so faithfully, present- 
ed him with a gavel on this occasion, ac- 
companied by a resolution, which 
follows: 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, the Honorable Abraham J. Multer 
recently was elected a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York and is about 
to leave the Halls of Congress to receive the 
robe of high judicial office, and 
Whereas, we, the undersigned, his col- 
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leagues on the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the House of Representatives, 
desire to express our appreciation to Abe 
Multer for his dedication, inspiration and 
counsel which have added greatly to the 
prestige and effectiveness of our Committee 
during the nineteen years of his service as a 
Ranking Majority Member and Subcommit- 
tee Chairman: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this gavel be presented to 
our distinguished colleague and friend, Abe 
Multer, as a token of our appreciation and 
in acknowledgment of his accomplishments 
in furtherance of the well-being of small 
business in our Nation’s economy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this expression of our es- 
teem, along with our good wishes to Abe 
Multer for a successful judicial career, long 
life, good health and happiness be memorial- 
ized by the publication of a copy of this 
Resolution in the Congressional Record. 

Dated at Washington, D.C., November 29, 
1967. 

Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, Chair- 
man; WRIGHT PATMAN, Member of Con- 
gress; Tom STEED, Member of Congress; 
JoRN C. KiuczyNski, Member of Con- 
gress; JoHN D. DINGELL, Member of 
Congress; NEAL SMITH, Member of Con- 
gress; JAMES C. Corman, Member of 
Congress; DONALD J. IRWIN, Member of 
Congress; ARCH A. MOORE, Jr., Member 
of Congress, Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber; S. vo O. Conre, Member of Con- 
gress; James T. BROYHILL, Member of 
Congress; Frank J. HorTon, Member 
of Congress; Rocrrs C. B. MORTON, 
Member of Congress; LAURENCE J. 
Burton, Member of Congress. 


Herald-Telegram Publisher One of 
Wisconsin’s Top Five Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. O’KONSEI. Mr. Speaker, Saturday 
evening, December 2, a young man from 
my congressional district was selected 
one of 1967’s Five Outstanding Young 
Men for the State of Wisconsin by the 
Wisconsin Jaycees. 

He is John M. Lavine, publisher of the 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Herald-Telegram 
and the Portage, Wis., Daily Register. 

I was extremely pleased that John was 
chosen for this high honor, and would 
like to share with my colleagues the let- 
ter which I wrote supporting his nomi- 
nation and an article which appeared 
last week in the Chippewa Herald-Tele- 
gram citing this young man’s fine accom- 
plishments: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1967. 
Mr. CarH O'DONNELL, 
President, Chippewa Falls Jaycees, 
Chippewa Falis, Wis. 

My Dear Cutrr: It was pleasant news to 
learn that John Lavine of Chippewa Falls has 
been nominated for consideration as one of 
Wisconsin’s Five Outstanding Young Men, 
and I want to take this means and this op- 

ty to wholeheartedly express my sup- 
port of this nomination. 
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I was a personal friend of John’s father, 
Max, whom I respected as one of the most 
knowledgeable businessmen and outstanding 
journalists I have ever known. It was through 
Max that I first met John as a high school 
student; and when he visited me in my 
Washington office, I was astounded at the 
interest John had in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The questions he asked at that young 
age about the operation of our Government 
were of an extremely mature nature, and I 
knew then that John would follow his fa- 
ther's footsteps and himself be a fine busi- 
nessman and journalist. 

The confidence which I had that John 
would be a tremendous success is well evi- 
denced today by his management of two of 
Wisconsin’s outstanding newspapers in Chip- 
pewa Falls and Portage. 

John is one of the finest young men that I 
know. He is a man of the highest integrity 
and is an asset to not only his community 
but also the State of Wisconsin and the na- 
tion. I have watched with interest his ac- 
tivities in community affairs and know that 
he has spearheaded many successful en- 
deavors. His participation in the Chamber of 
Commerce as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors has certainly given that organization 
added impetus. As a leader of the Chippewa 
Foundation, Inc., he has been one of the 
most important elements in revitalizing a 
formerly defunct organization. 

Within the scope of his own profession, 
John has made an indelible mark. An indica- 
tion of the respect fellow journalists have 
for him is evidenced by the fact that his 
editorials are now nationally syndicated and 
used in many papers around the country. He 
is an active member of many professional 
journalists organizations and is in constant 
demand as a speaker at many newspaper 
functions. 

I can think of no one in my Congressional 
District or in the entire State of Wisconsin 
more deserving of the award for which John 
is being considered. It is my sincere hope that 
those responsible for making the final deci- 
sion on the nominees will give every possible 
consideration to John for this most coveted 
award. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, 

Congressman, 10th District of Wisconsin. 


HERALD-TELEGRAM PUBLISHER ONE OF STATE’S 
Top Five Younc MEN 


For the second time in as many years, 
Chippewa Falls has furnished the Wisconsin 
Jaycees with one of “five outstanding young 
men in Wisconsin.” 

Last year, David Hancock, then president 
of Applied Research and Development Cor- 
poration, was named to the select list, and 
this week it was announced that John M. 
Lavine, publisher of the Chippewa Herald- 
Telegram and the Portage Daily Register, 
was chosen one of 1967's Five Outstanding 
Young Men of the state. 

The state Jaycees annually pick five men 
from a list comprised of the names and 
qualifications of nominees from all over Wis- 
consin. Jaycee judges cut the list to a work- 
able group of the most notable young men, 
and of these, five are selected as the state's 
most outstanding. 

The FOYM p climaxes with an 
awards banquet at which the five young men 
are presented with honoring ceremony. 

This year’s banquet is slated for Fond du 
Lac on Saturday night, December 2 with 
Astronaut James Lovell and U.S. Jaycee Pres- 
ident James Antell. Honored guests being 
Astronaut James Lovell and U.S. Jaycee Pres- 
ident James Antell, scheduled to sit at the 
speakers’ table. 

Lavine’s selection to the list of Five Out- 
standing Young Men, FOYM, was well-made, 
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according to Chippewa Falls Jaycee officials 
who submitted his name and qualifications 
to the judges. 

At 26, the young publisher has already 
carved his name deeply into the record of 
newspapering and public service. Generous 
with his time almost to a fault, Lavine has 
thrown his personal weight and that of his 
newspapers into almost countless civic and 
fraternal projects, many times turning cer- 
tain failure into outstanding success. 

Lavine steeped in newspapering by a close 
association with his father, the late Max 
Lavine, got his feet wet with printer’s ink 
early in life. 

While attending Carlton College, Lavine 
received an assignment to the White House 
staff of the Murphy Newspaper (Morgan 
Murphy of Superior) and despite his tender 
age (he was only 21), he served as a corre- 
spondent in Mexico, covering the late Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kennedy’s visit to that coun- 
try in 1962. 

Lavine also served as a Wall Street Journal 
interim reporter which also added greatly to 
his store of experience. 

After attending graduate school at the 
University of Minnesota, Lavine—at 23— 
became publisher of the Herald-Telegram and 
Daily Register, and at the same time became 
the youngest publisher of two daily news- 
papers in the nation. 

Presently, Lavine is the Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer of both the Chip- 
pewa and Register Publishing Companies 
which publish the two related newspapers. 

At the age of 25, and after two years 
directing the operations at Chippewa Falls 
and Portage, Lavine took on the added work 
of authoring a daily editorial for King Fea- 
tures, the largest feature and editorial news- 
paper syndicate in the United States, and 
today enjoys the distinction of having his 
work read by an estimated 2,500,000 peo- 
ple. Approximately 250 newspapers across 
the country subscribe to the King Feature 
service. 

As publisher of the two newspapers, Lavine 
is almost continually involved in the com- 
munity affairs of the two cities. 

The publisher's involvement in community 
action was highlighted in 1964 when he be- 
came campaign manager for the first Ne; 

a woman—to ever run for public office in the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Locally, Lavine has been exceedingly active 
in Rehabilitation, Inc., an organization which 
was formed to help alcoholics. In the words 
of the Rev. John Wreford, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Chippewa Falls, “John 
Lavine, through his personal efforts, has 
negotiated two large grants, for $25,000 and 
$37,000, to help construct ‘WYNOT,' a center 
for the rehabilitation of alcoholics.” 

Lavine has also been extremely active in 
the Chippewa Foundation, and has aided 
that organization in raising over $100,000 to 
build an outdoor swimming pool. 

In his religion, John Lavine is an instruc- 
tor in religion at Temple Sholom in Eau 
Claire, where he is also an officer of the 
Temple, and of the local B’nai B'rith Lodge 
and is on the state Executive Committee of 
the Anti-Defamation League. 

Lavine has used his early newspaper train- 
ing to push himself ahead rapidly in his 
chosen field. 

He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
National Journalistic Society, a member of 
the National Conference of Editorial Writers, 
and of the Inland Daily Press Association, 
and its cost and Revenue Committee which 
includes some 500 daily newspapers in the 
midwest. 

Lavine has also served as a member of 
seminars on Vietnam and China, with the 
Council on Religion and International Af- 
fairs. He is a member of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and this year 
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was elected to the Committee on Carrier Boys 
with that organization. 

On the local level, Lavine saw the Chip- 
pewa Herald-Telegram judged first in the 
Inland’s Local Government News Reporting 
contest in 1966, and receive first honorable 
mention in the same contest this year. 

Under Lavine's direction, the Portage paper 
also became the first daily in the state to 
change from letterpress to offset operation. 

The Rey. Wreford, asked to comment on 
Lavine’s selection as one of the state's five 
outstanding young men, added this to his 
comments on the publisher’s participation 
in the “WYNOT” project: 

“I have worked with John on numerous 
occasions and on several projects, and can 
only say that he is enthusiastic, dedicated, 
and reliable.” 

“In addition,” the Reverend declared “La- 
vine has great leadership qualities, and a 
good imagination and a creative mind.” 

“In my estimation,” he concluded, he is a 
courageous and deep-thinking newspaper 
man.” 

Rev. Wreford’s sentiments were echoed by 
leaders on state and national levels. 

Senator William Proxmire, asked to com- 
ment from his Washington office, had this to 
say about John Lavine: 

“In my judgment, Lavine has made a bril- 
liant contribution, not only to the two Wis- 
consin communities in which his daily news- 
paper operate, but through his syndicated 
columns, to the entire nation.” 

Senator Gaylord Nelson added his opinion 
to that of the others, saying, “From Washing- 
ton, to Madison, to his home town, this young 
man is writing an outstanding record that 
should reflect great credit on himself, and 
which should benefit our Wisconsin com- 
munity for many years to come.” 

“I would,” Senator Nelson stated, “like to 
add my enthusiastic second to this nomina- 
tion to become one of Wisconsin’s five out- 
standing young men,” 

Congressman Alvin O’Konski, upon hear- 
ing of Lavine's selection to the Nou, had 
this to say: 

“John is one of the finest men I know. I 
have watched with interest his activities in 
community affairs and know he has spear- 
headed many successful endeavors.” 

Eugene McGuckin Jr., immediate past 
president of the Inland Press Association says 
this: “I have watched and just completed a 
term as president of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, where I was intimate with con- 
tact of executives from more than 500 mid- 
western newspapers. I consider John Lavine 
unquestionably the top young executive in 
this group.” 


President Johnson, Howard Samuels, and 
a Call to Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in New 
York State we are proud to call Howard 
Samuels, the new Under Secretary of 
Commerce, one of our own. 


He represents the best in the Ameri- 
can tradition—a man who is successful 


through his own efforts in every endeavor 
he ever tried—in business, in the mili- 
tary, and now in Government. 
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President Johnson has made a wise 
and thoughtful choice in nominating 
Howard Samuels as Under Secretary of 
Commerce. The new Johnson programs 
for housing and employment need the 
fullest and most imaginative cooperation 
of the private sector. Howard Samuels 
is just the man to bring private enter- 
prise and Government together in a pro- 
gram to strengthen the economy and help 
rebuild the cities. 

We must not lose sight of the recent 
Johnson proposals to bring free enter- 
prise into the low-priced housing field, 
and even into the public housing area. 

We must not lose sight of the Johnson 
initiative to help business create new 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed in 
urban areas. 

We must not overlook the fact that as 
new as these test programs are, they have 
already begun to show concrete results. 
Insurance companies are going to invest 
at least $1 billion in housing. Industry 
has already announced plans to expand 
its efforts for hard-core unemployed in 
the cities. 

We in New York are proud to join the 
Johnson effort to give every man the 
opportunity to have a decent job and a 
decent home in a decent neighborhood. 
Those have been the goals of the Demo- 
cratic Party for a long time. And Howard 
Samuels will help the President achieve 
them. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp remarks by President John- 
son at the swearing-in ceremony of 
Howard Samuels as Under Secretary of 
Commerce on November 30 at the White 
House: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEARING- 
In CEREMONY ron HOWARD SAMUELS, THE 
East Room, NOVEMBER 30, 1967 
Mr. Howard Samuels and family, Secre- 

tary Fowler, Mr. Justice Fortas, members of 

the Congress, ladies and gentlemen, and 
friends, I am here this morning to hand new 
challenges-to a man who has really made 

a career of challenges. 

Howard Samuels has been facing up to 
challenges all of his life. In the public schools 
of upstate New York. In the classes of MIT. 
In the Army before Pearl Harbor, when he 
was fighting with Patton across Europe. 

Lieutenant Colonel Samuels, age 26, cam 
back from war with an idea and with a 
dream. He his own business in an 
abandoned old schoolhouse. The rent was $35 
@ month. He and his brother built a cor- 
poration from that. It is now this nation’s 
largest producer of plastic packaging. 

Howard Samuels leaves this success be- 
hind—because another and a larger challenge 
has brought him to his Nation's Capital. 

He takes high office this morning in a 
department that once spoke only for busi- 
ness. Now it speaks to business about the 
real business of America—the well-being of 
all the American people, including the busi- 
ness people. 

So Mr. Samuels, your President wants to 
challenge you—and to challenge American 
business—to do more to solve the stubborn 
problems that plague this Nation and that 


keep us worrying at night. 
Let me mention just two of those prob- 


‘lems in the brief time this morning: 


One is the shame of America. It is the slum 
of America—the nameless sub-city of the 
poor that exists in every State. It is a sprawl- 
ing hovel where 20 million Americans—10 
percent of all of our people—today live in 
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tenements, in rural shacks and tar-paper 
shanties. 

There are nearly 6 million of these so- 
called homes in this, the richest land in the 
world. Law and decency condemn them. Yet 
they stand—supported by our inaction, and 
also supported by, I am afraid, our indiffer- 
ence. They stand 30 years after President 
Franklin Roosevelt signed our first public- 
housing act. They stand despite all that the 
last five Presidents have done to try to wipe 
this shame from the face and from the con- 
science of the wealthiest people on earth. 

So much for challenge one. The second 
challenge is to try to hire and to train the 
half-a-million hardcore unemployed. That is 
what we are talking about—500,000 hardcore 
unemployed. 

This is our forgotten labor force. It is an 
unenlisted legion, a neglected resource of a 
rich and a productive America, 

They are the last in line. They do not share 
in America’s abundance because they are the 
handicapped, they are the unskilled, they are 
the untrained, and they are the slighted vic- 
tims of indifference and of discrimination. 

Some of us think and hope that all they 
are asking of us is a chance. We are trying 
as hard as we know how to give them that 
chance—a chance to work at a good job at 
a decent wage. 5 

But we do need help. Government just can- 
not do it alone. We need the energy, we need 
the genius, we need the imagination, and we 
need the initiative of the businessmen of 
America who have built this great, free enter- 
prise into the most powerful econ- 
omy in all the world. 

Last month I asked the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Sandy Trowbridge, 
to get our businessmen involved, to get them 
involved in hiring and training these cast-off 
Americans. The Secretary turned to our coun- 
try’s 500 largest firms and asked them for 
help. 

Twenty-three of these 500 said they would 
help. 

Twenty-nine said they would not help. 

Eighty-five said they were interested. 

But the men on the highest levels some- 
times just deal with the cream of the crop. 
That still leaves, after Mr. Trowbridge worked 
these days, 70 percent for you, Mr, Samuels. 
They have not committed themselves, We are 
going to put you in the nose of the cone in 
the goldfish bowl and we are going to see 
what you do and what the 70 percent of the 
500 do about helping us do something for 
these half-million hardcore unemployed. 

I believe the businessman can become 
concerned, if he knows the facts. But the 
average businessman is, first of all, always 
concerned first with his own business. He is 
busy with his own affairs. The pity of that 
is a terrible, accidental callousness to the 
greater business of all of us—a very danger- 
ous thing. His business is not going to ulti- 
mately be any better than all of our busi- 
ness. 

Tomorrow morning, we will begin the 82nd 
consecutive month of growing prosperity in 
America. In less than seven years, Corporate 
profits after taxes have increased 93 per- 
cent—almost doubled in the last seven 
years—corporate profits after taxes. 

So I summon American business this 
morning, as I did yesterday at the luncheon 
here in the White House, I summon them 
in their surge of prosperity, to try to look 
back at its wake: to look hard at the name- 
less slum city of the poor and to look hard 
at this forgotten labor force—and try to 
help the leaders of commerce join the leaders 
of the workers in doing something about 
it. Government can supplement their efforts 
but cannot supplant them. 

Now, before we administer the oath, I must 
remark upon your wonderful family of eight 
children. I think it is right that a man 
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who will help to run the Census Bureau 
should have such a large and attractive 
family. 

So in the language of commerce, “It gives 
@ man a piece of the action.” 


Newsletter 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, it is the duty of all Members 
of Congress to keep their constituents 
informed about the vital issues before 
Congress. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
would appreciate seeing the newsletter 
which I send to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Georgia. 

Therefore, I respectfully insert my 
newsletter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


NEWSLETTER 


(From Congressman BEN B. BLACKBURN, 
Fourth District of Georgia) 


My sincere thanks to all who turned out 
recently at the Blackburn Appreciation Din- 
ner at the Regency-Hyatt House! I felt very 
humble when I looked out over some 500 of 
the 4th District's leading citizens who came 
to hear Congressman Gerald R. Ford (R. 
Mich.) House Minority Leader, say that a 
“return to constitutional government” is 
very much on everybody’s mind. He said the 
age of irresponsible spending in Washington 
is near its demise come election time next 
year. It’s not possible to thank all who made 
the night such a success, but to everyone 
who worked and gave their support, I say 
“Thank You,” and I gratefully re-dedicate 
myself to bringing common sense back to 
your federal government. 

Congress is entering its final days. (Best 
guess is between December 15th and 24th). 
All Americans have determined the pattern 
of the Johnson Administration’s approach 
to perpetuate its free-spending policies dur- 
ing the 90th Congress. A responsible number 
of Republicans and Democrats tried vigor- 
ously to put integrity back into government 
again. But, Administration majorities. in the 
Senate put back all cuts made by the House 
and added more! Final decision then lies in 
conference committees where House has only 
one vote and Senate one vote. For the most 
part, the Administration has prevailed, using 
this system. Next year, the American public 
will give majorities in both houses to legis- 
lators who will not give up their law-making 
responsibilities. They will also demand a new 
man in the White House. Examples of above 
approach to government: O.E.O. program; 
foreign aid and others. 

Past months have been busy ones. Intro- 
duced H.R. 13419, Cuprophane Bill, upon 
information from Dr. John Sadler, Atlanta 
Kidney Center. Removes tariff from vital 
membranous material used in artificial kid- 
ney machines for those with incurable kidney 
diseases. Produced in W. Germany; no US. 
competition. Removal of tariff (now about 
25% of cost of material) will help reduce 
high costs of such care to hundreds in 
country. 

H.R. 13503, Taz Credit for Higher Educa- 
tion was introduced to reverse the trend of 
larger grants from federal government to 
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educational institutions, with subsequent 
control. Promotes American ideal of helping 
those who help themselves, without interfer- 
ence from federal government. Expenses in- 
clude costs of tuition, fees, books, supplies 
and equipment required for courses of in- 
struction above twelfth grade at institutions 
of higher learning. Also, includes expenses 
at business, trade, technical and other voca- 
tional institutions. Provides 100% credit on 
first $200.00 spent; a 75% credit on next 
$300.00; and 25% of next $1,000.00; top 
credit: $675.00. Does not contribute to infia- 
tion. Deficit spending by general government 
is major cause of inflation! 

H.R. 13753, Gun Control Bill. I joined Con- 
gressman Bob Casey (D. Texas) who has 
brought to everyone's attention that onus of 
legislation on guns should be placed upon 
hardened criminals who use weapons in 
major crimes—murder, rape, burglary, kid- 
napping and homocide other than involun- 
tary—rather than upon twenty million 
sportsmen who enjoy hunting and other out- 
door sports. Bill will make it unattractive 
for these criminals to use guns in commis- 
sion of crimes under threat of long-term 
mandatory imprisonment for first and sec- 
ond offenses. F, B. I. facts show that its the 
hardened criminal who uses guns in most 
major crimes, Also, when stiff penalties are 
mandatory, incidence of crime goes down. 
Bill calls for minimum of mandatory sen- 
tence of 10 years for conviction on first of- 
jense; 25-year mandatory sentence upon con- 
viction for second offense. Pro's shy away 
from mandatory penalties this stiff. 

On October 31st, introduced House Re- 
solution 961 requesting Johnson “cease and 
desist” from preventing flow of Highway 
Trust Funds earmarked for Interstate Sys- 
tem to states through edict from White 
House. Numerous colleagues here co-spon- 
sored this resolution. It states: (1) lives are 
lost through delay—estimated one life saved 
for each five miles of interstate system com- 
pleted; (2) delay would violate intent of 
Congress for speedy completion when pass- 
ing Interstate Act; (3) violates the law. Law 
says highway tax funds must go to Fund and 
be distributed for construction as they be- 
come available. Act by Johnson was obvious 
play to intimidate Congress into granting his 
10% tax increase. He’s using British devalua- 
tion of pound as his latest “gimmick” to get 
this increase. But, surtax is alive again on 
Johnson's promise to cut spending, a gratify- 
ing move to those of us who have demanded 
he show good faith to the American public 
by reducing spending before he tries to take 
another bite out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Recently, Senate sub-committee reported 
out omnibus housing bill incorporating many 
features of H.R. 9135, my bill establishing a 
National Home Ownership Foundation. Bill 
encourages and assists private participation 
in solution of nation’s housing problems. Will 
make home ownership by thousands feasible 
in three years. 

Almost every Congressman received letters 
from constituents following Johnson's radio- 
t. v. appeal to “write your Co: and 
ask him to vote for a 10% tax increase.” All 
my letters received the following Monday 
ee said, “Phooey.” Excerpts ran like 

- “I want to let you know my wife 
coe: 1 believe Johnson should devote his 
9 to reducing the budget.“ Another 

Between rising prices and high 
eas little people like me are hardly able 
to manage our finances as it is, and I do not 
know what we will do if taxes are increased. 
Nearly everyone I talk to says they are broke 
most of the time and can hardly make ends 
meet. Amen! 

First come, first served. Some 250 brand - 
new books, Outdoors, U.S.A., from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, complete with Linda 
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Bird's picture, are available in this office. 
Also, some 500 new Vietnam war maps and 
some 200 Congressional calendars for 1968 are 
now available. Just write for your free copies 
to: Co: Ben B. Blackburn, Fourth 
District of Georgia, 1019 Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

We welcome visitors to our office in Wash- 
ington. Recently, we talked with Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Wilson, Decatur; Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Looper, Mason Mill Road, Atlanta; Kenneth 
Healey, Decatur; Douglas Craig, Avondale 
Estates Georgia; Barbara B. Banks, Atlanta; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scott, Decatur; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Strickland, Decatur; Mrs. W. A. 
Godwin, Decatur; Mrs. Camille G. Hunt, De- 
catur. It’s good to see Fourth District folks 
here in Washington, and I hope that every- 
one who gets here will come by their Con- 
gressional office, say “Hello,” and let us ar- 
range tours or other special events for you. 


A Befuddling Fracas or a Contest of 
Fundamental Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Roads for the launching of 
their investigation of the the Washing- 
ton area transportation crisis. The testi- 
mony of Secretary of Transportation 
Boyd should be of particular interest be- 
cause of the press accounts of the De- 
partment’s position on the subject. 

After conferring with close advisers 
to the Secretary of Transportation, Mr. 
Wolf Von Eckardt of the Washington 
Post reported on these matters on No- 
vember 26, 1967, and thereby performed 
a most useful service. 

First, he placed the Washington area 
freeway discussion in its true national 
perspective by noting that the new De- 
partment of Transportation has “shifted 
a befuddling fracas to new ground and 
revealed it as a contest of fundamental 
issues.” Second, he exposed the reason- 
ing underlying the Department’s position 
on urban freeways. 

The article notes that the proposed 
freeway system is supported by down- 
town businessmen. And why not? Their 
support represents an informed aware- 
ness of the urgent need to restore mo- 
bility to the downtown area and improve 
its economic vitality, which is essential 
to the task of providing jobs and the tax 
base upon which the city’s governmental 
and social services depend. This cer- 
tainly must be of interest to the task 
force on economic development estab- 
lished by Mayor Washington. 

The article further notes that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads responded with a 
letter reaffirming the need for the Three 
Sisters Bridge within 24 hours after the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
requested Secretary Boyd to review the 
question. 
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This again confirms my conviction 
that the position taken by Mr. Boyd does 
not reflect the considered judgment of 
professionals in his own Department re- 
garding the area’s current and future 
needs. 

Mr. Von Eckardt observed that the 
area’s development patterns have 
changed, that the suburbs are becoming 
more self-sufficient, that the Capital 
Beltway has already cost the central city 
10,000 jobs. To the extent that such is the 
case, does it occur to Mr. Boyd’s anony- 
mous advisors that much of the situation 
is attributable to the lack of adequate ac- 
cess to downtown Washington and that 
the Capital Beltway’s impact stands as a 
classic example of the economic activity 
generated by mobility—the same sort of 
mobility the downtown area so urgently 
needs? 

The Department is further represented 
as grasping the fact that rapid rail 
transit cannot fully substitute for the 
automobile. Given this understanding, it 
is inconceivable to me that the Depart- 
ment would wish to further isolate the 
city with a wall of stalled cars to the 
detriment of both the downtown area 
and the suburbs. Representing a subur- 
ban constituency, I have long been con- 
vinced that much of the pressure for sub- 
urban sprawl, forcing development con- 
trary to rational planning, flows directly 
from this lack of access downtown and 
other problems of mobility. 

Mr. Von Eckardt’s article makes much 
of early projections of increased traffic 
volume that failed to materialize to the 
extent predicted, doubtless reflecting the 
emphasis placed upon them by Mr. 
Boyd's circle of advisers. But the figures 
which the Secretary’s advisers have fur- 
nished the press in this instance are off 
by 700 percent, specifically in the stated 
figure of 25,000 as the increase between 
1959 and 1967 in average daily traffic of 
vehicular crossings of the Potomac River, 
when the true increase has been 175,000. 
Another inaccuracy upon which Mr. 
Boyd’s advisers are relying is the increase 
in peak-hour river crossing in this period 
given as 2.9 percent, when the true fig- 
ure is 61 percent. 

Finally, the article discloses the De- 
partment’s reliance on a totally inade- 
quate purposed solution to traffic conges- 
tion that cannot be advised out of ex- 
istence: A rush-hour parking ban, re- 
versible lanes, bus bays, electronic traffic 
control, blockage of secondary side 
streets, vehicular underpasses, and pe- 
destrian overpasses, “all without destroy- 
ing a single building or a tree.” 

Unbalanced lanes on Massachusetts 
Avenue east of Wisconsin Avenue? Or 
Wisconsin or Connecticut Avenues? The 
proponents obviously never heard of 
close-in employment concentrations such 
as the National Institutes of Health, the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, for example. 
Restriction of access to radial routes 
would merely subject them to the blight- 
ing effects of high-speed traffic—if suc- 
cessful—and residential side streets to 
the blight of congested, slow-moving 
through traffic, in effect transplanting 
the mess and spreading it around. Auto- 
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mobiles from the suburbs would still have 
no way of avoiding surface street conges- 
tion once within the downtown area. And 
the prospect of little tunnels burrowing 
under radial routes all over town hardly 
offers esthetic enhancement to the Capi- 
tal City. 

Certainly we must make the best use 
of existing facilities. But nothing is 
solved by eliminating the sole, minimal 
freeway access between Montgomery 
County and the District, or conversion 
of a parkway on the Potomac shoreline 
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to an interstate route, or dumping Vir- 
ginia traffic into the monument area of 
the city via the Roosevelt Bridge. 

The Washington metropolitan area 
needs a balanced system of rapid transit 
and freeways. I have worked for rapid 
transit since the interstate compact mak- 
ing possible the Transit Authority was 
before the Maryland Legislature. We 
need freeways that provide not only ac- 
cess between suburb and city but mobil- 
ity within the city, to channel traffic and 
isolate it to the maximum from surface 
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streets, combined with an ample supply 
of rationally planned parking, including 
air rights structures at strategic loca- 
tions along the freeways, coordinated 
with rail and bus facilities. 

The city is here and so is the auto- 
mobile. They can be accommodated. But 
not by a programed paralysis that 
threatens in the years ahead to precip- 
itate a crisis that might create. irre- 
sistible public pressure for more dras- 
tic measures as tomorrow’s price for 
today’s irresponsibility. 


